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GKETNESABET,  SEA  OF 

GKN^NES^ARET,  SEA  OF  (a^  T^nnr 
€uo4rt  Luke  t.  1;  88«p  V^mrnfrip^  1  Blaoc.  zi. 
87),  called  in  the  O.  T.  » the  Sea  of  Chinnereth," 
or  "  Cinneroth,**  Num.  zzxi?.  11;  Josh.  zii.  3), 
from  a  town  of  that  name  which  stood  on  or  near 
its  shore  (Josh.  six.  85).    In  the  btter  Hebrew 

we  alwajs  find  the  Greek  form  *^3^3»  which  may 

possibly  be  a  eorruption  of  H^dS,  though  some 

derive  the  word  ftYno  Gannah,  <*  a  garden,**  and 
Sliaron,  the  name  of  a  pbdn  between  Tabor  and 
this  hke  (Onom.  s.  r.  Sapc6r;  Reknd,  pp.  193, 
359).  Josephus  calls  it  Vwrn^aoirip  Xi^i^p  {Ant, 
Kviii. %%  1) ;  and  this  seems  to  nave  been  its  com- 
mon name  at  the  commeioement  of  oar  era  (Strab. 
zn.  p.  756;  Plin.  t.  16;  Ptol.  t.  15).  At  its 
northwestern  angle  was  a  beantifiil  and  fertile  plain 
called  "  Gennesaret  **  ('^r  T^wtivapir,  Matt  xiv. 
34),  irom  which  the  name  of  the  lake  was  taken 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  7).  The  bOce  is  also  called 
in  the  N.  T.  %dXniraa  r^f  roXiAo/as,  from  the 
province  of  Galilee  which  bordered  on  its  western 
side  (Matt.  It.  18;  Mark  vii.  31;  John  vi.  1);  and 
BcUcwtf-a  rrit  Ti0€pidios,  from  the  celebrated  city 
(.lohn  vi.  1,  [xxi.  1]).  Eusebius  calls  it  Atfiyij 
Tifi€ptdt  {(Mom,  s.  V.  Sop^y;  see  abo  Cyr.  in  ^es. 
i.  5).  It  is  a  earioos  &«t  that  all  the  numerous 
names  given  to  this  lake  were  taken  from  places  on 
its  western  side.    Its  modem  name  is  Bahr  Tuba- 


rijftk  {iUyJo  yai). 


In  Josh.  zi.  9  « the  plahis  sooth  of  C9ihmeroth  " 
ara  mentioned.  It  is  the  sea  and  not  the  dty  that 
ii  here  refeiied  to  (oomp.  Dent  iii.  17 ;  Josh.  zii. 
3);  and  "  the  plains  **  are  those  along  the  banks  of 
Ifae  Joffdan.  Most  of  our  Lord's  public  life  was 
ipeni  in  the  environs  of  the  Sea  of  (Sennesaret. 
On  its  shores  stood  Opemaom,  *<hiB  own  dty'* 
(Matt.  iv.  13);  on  iU  shore  he  called  his  first  dia- 
e^ilBa  fixxn  their  occupation  as  fishermen  (Luke  v. 
l^ll);  and  near  its  shores  he  spake  many  of  his 
parabieB,  and  performed  many  of  his  miracles. 
This  region  was  then  the  most  densely  peopled  in 
an  Palestine.  No  less  than  fiMe  dties  stood  on  the 
very  shores  of  the  Iske;  while  t>*mierous  large  vil- 
lagjes  dotted  the  phuns  and  hill-sides  a.'ou'*d  (Por- 
Iv,  ffamdbonky  p.  424). 

IVe  Sea  of  Gennenrei  is  of  an  oval  shape  » ^)ut 
geognphkal  milei  long,  and  sij  bnoad. 
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Josephus  gives  the  length  at  140  stadia,  and  thf 
breadth  forty  {B.  J.  Ui.  10,  §  7);  and  Pliny  sayi 
it  measured  zvi.  m.  p.  by  vi.  (//.  N.  liv.).  Both 
these  are  so  near  the  truth  that  they  could  scarcely 
have  been  mere  estimates.  The  river  Jordan  entem 
it  at  its  northern  end,  and  passes  out  at  its  southern 
end.  In  fiict  the  bed  of  the  lake  is  just  a  lower 
section  (^  the  great  Jordan  valley.  Its  most  re- 
markable feature  is  its  deep  depression,  being  no 
less  than  700  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean 
(Robinson,  Bibl,  Rr$,  i.  613).  Like  almost  all 
lakes  of  volcanic  origin  it  occupies  the  bottom  of  a 
great  basin,  the  sides  of  which  shelve  down  with  a 
uniform  slope  from  the  surrounding  plateaus.  On 
the  east  the  banks  are  nearly  2000  feet  high,  des- 
titute of  verdure  and  of  foliage,  deeply  furrowed  by 
ravines,  but  quite  flat  along  the  summit;  forming 
in  feet  the  supporting  wall  of  the  table-land  of 
Baslian.  On  the  north  there  is  a  gradual  descent 
from  this  table -kuid  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan; 
and  then  a  gradual  rise  again  to  a  plateau  of  neariy 
equal  elevation  skirting  the  mountains  of  Upper 
Galilee.  The  western  banks  ara  leis  regular,  yet 
they  present  the  same  general  features  —  pLiteaus 
of  different  altitudes  breaking  down  abruptly  to 
the  shore.  The  scenery  has  neither  grandeur  nor 
beauty.  It  wants  f(eatures,*and  it  wants  variety. 
It  is  bleak  and  monotonous,  especially  so  when  the 
sky  is  doudlass  and  the  sun  high.  The  gokkn 
tints  and  purple  shadows  of  evening  help  it,  but  it 
looks  best  during  a  thunder-storm,  such  as  the 
writer  has  often  witnessed  in  early  spring.  The 
did  and  rocks  along  the  shores  are  mostly  a  hard 
porous  basalt,  and  the  whole  basin  has  a  scathed 
volcanic  kwk.  The  frequent  earthquakes  prove 
that  the  elements  of  destruction  are  still  at  work 
beneath  the  sur&ce.  There  is  a  copious  warm 
fountain  near  the  site  of  liberies,  and  it  is  said 
that  at  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  of  1837 
both  the  quantify  and  temperature  of  the  water 
were  much  increased. 

The  great  depression  makes  the  climate  of  the 
shores  almost  tropical.  This  is  very  sensibly  felt 
by  the  traveller  in  going  down  firom  the  plains  of 
Galilee.  *  In  summer  the  heat  is  intense,  and  even 
in  eariy  spring  the  air  has  something  of  an  Egyp- 
tian balminess.  Snow  very  rarely  fi^  and  though 
it  often  whitens  the  ndghboiiiig  moantalnt,  H 
never  lies  here.  The  vegetation  la  afanoii  of  a 
tropical  character.     Hie  thorny  klttm  grows 
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imoog  the  baalt  rooks;  palms  flourish  loxuriiintly, 
and  indigo  is  cultivated  in  the  fields  (comp.  Joseph. 
B.  J.  ill  10,  §  6). 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  sweet,  oool,  and  trans- 
parent; and  as  the  beach  is  everywhere  pebbly  it 
has  a  beautiful  sparkling  kwk.  This  fact  is  some- 
what strange  when  we  oonnder  that  it  is  exposed  to 
the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  that  many  warm  and 
brackish  springs  flow  into  it,  and  that  it  is  supplied 
by  the  Jordan,  which  rushes  into  its  northern  end, 
a  turbid,  ruddy  torrent.  The  lake  abounds  in  fish 
now  as  in  ancient  times.  Some  are  of  the  same 
speoes  as  those  got  in  the  Nile,  such  as  the  Siktrtu^ 
the  Jfuffilf  and  another  called  by  Hasselquist  Spa- 
nu  Gatikeus  {Rtisej  pp.  181, 412  f. :  comp.  Joseph. 
B,  J.  iii.  10,  §  7).  The  fishery,  Uke  Uie  soU  of 
the  surrounding  country,  is  sadly  n^lected.  One 
little  crazy  boot  is  the  sole  representative  of  the 
fleets  that  covered  the  lake  in  N.  T.  times,  and 
evui  with  it  there  b  no  deep-water  fishing.  Two 
modes  are  now  employed  to  catch  the  fish.  One  is 
a  hand-net,  with  which  a  man,  usually  naked 
(John  zxi.  7),  stalks  along  the  shore,  and  watching 
his  opportunity,  throws  it  romid  the  game  with  a 
Jerk.  The  other  mode  is  still  more  curious.  Bread- 
crumbs are  mixed  up  with  bi-chloride  of  mercury, 
and  sown  over  the  water;  the  fish  swallow  the 
poison  and  die.  The  dead  bodies  float  are  picked 
op,  and  taken  to  the  market  of  Tiberia» !  (Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  432.) 

A  "  mournful  and  solitary  silence "  now  reigns 
along  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Gennessret,  which 
were  in  former  ages  studded  with  great  cities,  and 
resounded  with  the  din  of  an  active  and  industrious 
people.  Seven  out  of  the  nine  cities  above  referred 
to  are  now  uninhabited  ruins ;  one,  Magdala,  is  oc- 
cupied by  half  a  dozen  mud  hovels;  and  llberiss 
alone  retains  a  wretched  remnant  of  its  former 
prosperity.  J.  I^  P. 

OBNNEIJS  {r^yyaios,  Alex.  r«yy«oi:  Gen- 
fMsus),  fiither  of  Apollonius,  who  was  one  of  several 
generals  (arparriyoi)  commanding  towns  in  Pales- 
tine, who  molested  the  Jews  while  Lysias  was  gov- 
ernor for  Antiochus  Eupator  (2  Mace.  xii.  2). 
Luther  understands  the  word  as  an  a(i^ective  (yfy- 
foiof  ^  well-bom),  and  has  "des  edlen  Apollo- 
nius." 

GENTILES.     I.   Old  Testament.  —  The  He- 

brew  ^m  in  sing.  =  a  people,  nation,  body  politic; 
In  which  sense  it  is  applied  to  the  Jewish  nation 
amongst  others.  In  the  plural  it  acquires  an  ethno- 
graphic, and  also  an  invidious  meaning,  and  b  ren- 
dered in  A.  Y.  by  Gentiles  and  Heathen. 

D^^^S,  the  nations,  the  surrounding  nations,  for- 

eif/nei'i^  as  opposed  to  Israel  (Neh.  v.  8).  In  Gen. 
X.  5  it  occtus  in  its  most  indefinite  sense  =  the  for- 
dbtant  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Isles,  without 
the  slightest  accessory  notion  of  heathenism,  or 
Larbarism.  In  Lev.,  Deut.,  Ps.,  the  term  b  ap- 
plied to  the  various  heathen  nations  with  which 
Israd  came  into  contact ;  its  meaning  grows  wider 
in  proportion  to  the  wider  cirole  of  the  national  ex- 
perience, and  mora  or  less  invidious  according  to 
the  success  or  defeat  of  the  national  arms.  In  the 
prophets  it  attains  at  once  its  most  compf^ensive 
and  its  mpst  hostile  view ;  hostile  in  presence  of 
victorious  rivals,  comprehensive  with  reference  to 
the  triumphs  of  a  spiritual  future. 
•  Notwithstanding  the  disagreeable  oonnotatk)n  of 
ii*  krm.  the  Jewm  were  able  to  vm  it,  even  in  the 
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ploral,  in  a  purely  U  chnical,  geographical  sense  Si 
Cien.  z.  6  (see  shove) ;  Gen.  xiv.  1 ;  Josh.  xii.  23 
Is.  is.  1.  In  Josh.  xii.  23,  **  the  king  of  the  n» 
tions  of  Gilgal,**  A.  V. ;  better  with  Gesenius  "  the 
king  of  the  Gentiles  at  Gilgal,"  where  probably,  as 
afterwards  in  G&like,  foreigners,  GentiUSf  were  set- 
tled among  the  Jews. 

For  M  GaSlee  of  the  Gentiles,"  comp.  Matt  iv 
16  with  Is.  iz.  1,  where  A.  V.  "  Galilee  of  thi 

nations."  In  Heb.  U^'^Tl  Vbsi,  the  t'drdeof 

theGentike;"  kot'  Hox^¥,  V^JH,  h».Ga<eeli 

whence  the  name  Galilee  applied  to  a  distries  »hieb 
was  brgely  peopled  by  the  Gentiles,  especially  the 
Phoenicians. 

The  (jentiles  in  Gen.  xiv.  1  may  either  be  Iht 
inhabitants  of  the  same  territory,  or,  as  suggested 
by  (jesenius,  **  nations  of  the  West "  generally. 

IL  New  TeitamenL  —  1.  The  Greek  tBros  in 
sing,  means  a  people  or  nation  (Matt.  xziv.  7 ;  Acts 
ii.  5,  ^.),  and  even  the  Jewbh  people  (Luke  viL 

• 

6,  xxiix.  2,  Ac.;  comp.  ^"^Sl,  supr.).    It  is  only  in 

the  pL  that  it  b  used  for  the  Heb.  Q^H^I,  heathen, 
Gentiles  (comp.  f0yos,  heathen,  ethnic);  in  Matt, 
xxi.  AH  |f0rci  alludes  to,  but  does  not  directly  stand 
for,  ^  the  Gentiles."  As  equivalent  to  Gentiles  it 
is  found  in  the  Epbtles  of  St  Paul,  but  not  always 
in  an  invidious  sense  (e.  g.  Rom.  xi.  13 ;  £ph.  Iii 
1,6). 

2.  'EAAnv,  'Tohn  vii.  36,  ^  Sioinrood  r&u  'EX- 
K^vttv,  "  the  Jews  dispersed  among  toe  Gentiles," 
Rom.  iii.  9,  'Iou3a/our  koI  'EAAiyyas,  Jews  and 
Gentiles. 

The  A.  y.  b  not  consbtent  in  its  treatment  of 
thb  word ;  sometimes  rendering  it  by  GreeJc  (Acts 
xiv.  1,  xrii.  4;  Rom.  i.  16,  x.  12),  sometimes  by 
Gentib  (Rom.  ii.  9,  10,  iii.  9;  1  Cor.  x.  32),  in- 
serting Greek  in  the  margin.  The  places  where 
"EXXiyv  b  equivalent  to  Greek  simply  (as  Acts  xvi. 
1,  3)  are  much  fewer  than  those  where  it  b  equiva- 
lent to  Gentile.  The  former  may  probably  be 
reduced  to  Acts  xvi.  1,  3;  Acts  xviii.  17;  Rom.  i. 
14.  The  latter  une  of  the  word  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  tlie  almost  universal  adoption  of  the 
Greek  language.  Kven  in  2  Mace.  iv.  13  'EXAifKiir- 
fji6s  appears  as  synonymous  with  iiWoAvkieu6s 
(comp.  vi.  9);  and  in  Is.  ix.  12  tlie  LXa.  renaen 

D^nO^bp  by  'EAAtivar ;  and  so  the  Greek  Fathen 
defended  the  Christian  faith  irphs  "EAXTjras,  and 
Ko^ 'EXX^iwK.     [Giieek;  Heathkk.] 

T.  E.  B. 

GENU'BATH  (njjjl  [th^y  Ges.] :  ron»- 
fidO'  Genubaih)^  tlie  son  of  Hadad,  an  Kdomltt 
of  the  royal  family,  by  an  Egyptian  princess,  tht 
sister  of  Tahpenes,  the  queen  of  the  Pharaoh  who 
governed  Egypt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
r>avid  (1  K\  xi.  20;  comp.  16).  Genubath  wai 
bom  in  the  pslaoe  of  Pharaoh,  and  weaned  by  ihe 
queen  herself;  after  which  he  becaioe  a  mem^ei 
of  the  royal  establbhment,  on  the  si  me  footing  ss 
one  of  fhe  sons  of  Pharaoh.  Ilie  fragment  «if 
Edomite  chronicle  in  which  thb  b  contained  is 
very  remarkable,  and  may  be  oompaied  with  that 
in  Gen.  xxxvi.  Goiubath  b  not  agun  mentlonee 
or  alluded  to. 

GB'ON  (rii&vi  Gehon\  i.  e.  Gihon,  one  of 
the  four  riven  of  Eden ;  introduced,  with  the  Jordan, 
and  probably  the  Nile^  into  a  figure  in  the  prtbt 
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H  wiidoin,  Eedus.  zznr.  27.  llih  U  merely  the 
3ffedk  fiNm  of  the  11'brew  name  the  mue  which 
m  tiled  by  the  LXX.  in  iten.  ii.  U. 

GE'RA  (bna     [orain,  Uftk   weiyhl,  G«.]: 

Opi;  [in  1  Chr.  viii.  6,  Rom.  Vat  Tcpi:  6>ra]), 
»ne  of  the  "  sous,"  «'.  t.  descendants,  of  Benjamin, 
enumerated  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  aa  already  living  at 
the  time  of  .Jacob's  migration  Into  Egypt  He 
iras  son  of  lieU  (1  Chr.  viii.  3).  [Bela.]  The 
tat  %J[  this  last  passage  is  very  corrupt;  and  the 
diflfcreot  Gems  there  named  seem  to  reduce  them- 
lelvas  into  one  —  the  same  as  the  son  of  Behu 
Gcra,  who  is  named  Judg.  iii.  15  as  the  ancestor 
of  Ehud,  and  in  2  Sam.  xvi.  0  as  the  ancestor 
of  Shimei  who  curaed  David  [Bechkk],  is  prob* 
aUy  also  the  same  person.  Gera  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  Beigamite  families  in  Num. 
txvi.  38-40;  of  which  a  very  obvious  explanation 
is  that  at  that  time  he  was  not  the  head  of  a  sep- 
arate family,  but  was  included  among  the  Belaitos; 
it  being  a  matter  of  necessity  that  some  of  Bela*s 
Mos  should  be  so  included,  otherwise  there  could 
he  no  family  of  Belaltes  at  all.  Dr.  Kalisch  has 
some  long  and  rather  perplexed  observations  on  the 
diaerepancies  in  the  lists  in  Gen.  xlvi.  and  Num. 
xxvL,  and  specially  as  regards  the  sons  of  Benjamin. 
But  the  truth  is  that  the  two  lists  agree  very  well 
as  fitf  as  Bei^amin  is  concerned.  For  the  only  dts- 
ereponce  that  remains,  when  the  absence  of  Becber 
and  Gera  from  the  list  in  Num.  is  thus  explained, 

b  that  for  the  two  names  "^HH  and  U^bD  (Ehi 

and  Rosh)  in  Gen.,  we  ha\'e  the  one  name  D'n^nH 

(Ahiram)  in  Num.  If  this  last  were  written  DHH, 
as  it  might  be,  the  two  texts  would  be  almost 
identical,  especially  if  written  in  the  Samaritan 
ehancter,  in  which  the  thin  closely  resembles  the 
mtm.  That  Ahiram  is  right  we  are  quite  sure, 
ttom  the  fiimily  of  the  Ahiramites,  and  fh>m  tlie 
non-mention  dsewhere  of  Rosh,  which  in  fact  is 
not  a  proper  name.     [RoHif.]     'Hie  conclusion 

therefore  seems  certain  that  U^hDVPlH  in  Gen. 
b  a  mere  clerical  error,  and  that  there  is  perfect 
agreement  between  the  two  listi.  This  view  is 
itivngthened  by  the  further  fswt  that  in  the  word 
which  follows  Rosh,  namely,  Muppim,  the  initial 
SI  It  an  error  for  sA.  It  should  be  Shuppiro,  as  in 
Num.  xxvi.  39;  1  Chr.  vii.  12.  The  final  m  of 
AMra»n^  and  the  initial  $h  of  Sfntppim^  have  thtis 
Mtn  transposed.  To  the  remarks  roiade  under 
Bccif  ER  should  be  added  that  the  great  destruction 
af  die  Benjamites  recorded  in  Judg.  xx.  may  ac- 
sonnt  for  the  introduction  of  so  many  new  names 
In  the  later  Bergamite  lists  of  1  Chr.  vii.  and  viii., 
if  which  several  seem  to  be  women's  luimes. 

A.  C.  H. 
GERAH.     [Measures.] 

GB^AB  (np?  [cirdey  dtttrict,  P««t;  abode, 
^aidtnee,  Sim.,  G«.]:  Ttpapd  [oi-  r4papa;  in  2 


«  The  ««11  where  Isaac  and  Abim«Iech  covenantixl 
m  dlsdopilshed  by  the  I.XX.  (h>m  the  Beer-sheba 
when  Abiabam  did  so,  the  former  being  called  ^p4afi 
i^Mv,  the  latter  ^ap  &p«(,rMoi;. 

ft  The  stopping  wells  is  a  devim  stIU  resorted  to  bj 
chs  Bsikrafais,  to  make  a  country  im^n&ble  by  a  oeigh- 
MT  of  whom  they  wlah  to  be  rid. 

c  •  In  his  Pkys.  Oeogr.  (p  128)  Robinson  mys 
that  this  valley  ww  doub  wt  "  Mine  portion  or 
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Chr.,  TcSeip:  Centra;]  Joseph.  AnL  i.  12,  §  1/ 
a  very  ancient  city  south  of  Gaza.  It  occun  chiefli 
in  GeneMiri  (x.  19,  xx.  1,  xxvi.  1,  6,  [17,  20,  26 J) 
also  incidentally  in  2  Chr.  xiv.  13,  14.  In  GenesL 
the  people  are  spoken  of  as  Philistines;  but  theii 
habits  appear,  m  tliat  early  stage,  more  pastora. 
than  they  subsequently  were.  Vet  they  are  even 
then  warUke,  since  Abimelech  was  "  a  captaui  of  the 
host,"  who  appears  from  his  fixed  title,  **  Phichol," 
like  that  of  the  king,  '*  Abimelech,"  to  be  a  per> 
manent  officer  (comp.  Gen.  xxi.  32,  xxn.  26,  and 
Ps.  xxxiv.,  title).  The  local  description,  xx.  1, 
»*  between  Kadesh  and  Shur/*  is  probably  meant 
to  indicate  the  linyts  within  which  these  pastoral 
Philistines,  whose  chief  seat  was  then  Geror,  ranged, 
although  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  their  ter- 
ritorv  embraced  all  Uie  interval  between  those  cities. 
It  must  have  trenched  on  the  **  south  "or  "  south 
country  "  of  Uter  Palestine.  From  a  comparison 
of  xxi.  32  with  xxvi.  23,  2G,«  Beer-sheba  would 
seem  to  be  just  on  the  ^'erge  of  this  territory,  and 
perhaps  to  be  its  limit  towards  the  N.  K.  For  its 
southern  lx)undary,  though  very  uncertain,  none  is 
more  probable  than  the  wadies  el-Atith  ('*Kiver 

of  Egypt"  [toi-rent,  ^TO])   and   cl-'Ain;   south 

of  which  the  neighboring  "  wilderness  of  Paran  " 
(xx.  15,  xxi.  22,  34)  may  be  probably  reckoned  to 
begin.  Isaac  was  most  probably  bom  in  Gerar. 
The  great  crops  which  he  subsequently  raised  attest 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  wliich,  lying  in  the  maritime 
plain,  still  contains  some  of  the  best  ground  in 
Palestine  (xxvi.  12).  It  is  possible  that  the  wells 
mentioned  by  Hobmson  (i.  190)  may  represent 
those  digged  by  Abraliam  and  reopened  by  Isaac 
(xxvi.  18-22).<»  Williams  {Huly  City,  i.  46)  speaks 
of  a  Joor/  tC-Gernr  as  now  existing,  three  hours 
S.  S.  E.  of  Gaza,  and  this  may  probably  indicate 
the  northern  limit  of  the  territory,  if  not  the  site 
of  the  town ;  but  the  range  of  that  territory  need 
not  be  so  far  narrowed  as  to  make  the  Wadg 
RuJiaibeh  an  imix)s<$il)Ie  site,  as  Robinson  thinks  it 
(see  his  map  at  end  of  vol.  i.  and  i.  197),  for 
Kehoboth.  There  is  also  a  Wady  tUJcHir  laid 
down  S.  of  the  wadies  above-named,  and  running 
into  one  of  them;  but  this  is  too  far  south  (Robin- 
son, i.  189,  note)  to  be  accepted  as  a  possible  site 
The  valley  of  Gerar  may  be  almost  any  important 
wady  within  the  limits  indicated ;  but  if  the  above- 
mentioned  situation  for  tlie  wells  be  not  rejected,  it 
would  tend  to  designate  the  Wady  ePAin.  Robin- 
son (ii.  44)  appears  to  prefer  the  Wody  et-Sher-Vnh^ 
running  to  the  sea  south  of  Gaza.c  Eusebius  (^/c 
Sit.  if  Nom.  Llk.  Iltb.  s.  v.)  makes  (ierar  25  miles 
S.  from  Eleutheropolis,  which  would  be  about  the 
latitude  of  Beer-sheba;  but  see  Jerome,  Ub.  Qutr*t. 
Heb.  (^n.  xxii.  3.  Bered  (xvi.  14)  may  perhaps 
have  lain  in  this  territory.  In  1  Chr.  iv.  39,  the 
LXX.  read  Gerar,  cii  r^y  Ttpapa,  for  Gedor:  a 
substitution  which  is  not  without  some  claims  tc 
support.     [Berkd;  Beeh-shkba;  Gedoii.] 

H.  IL 
•  GERAR,  VALLEY  OF.     [Gerar.] 


bv^neh  of  those  valleys  Routh  and  soatheastof  Qaa.'^ 
Van  de  Velde  (it.  183)  heanl  of  ''  a  site  callod  Um  ii- 
Grrafy  about  8  hours  fk-om  Gaia,  and  about  the  sanu 
distance  fhnn  the  sea,"  though  without  any  ruins  Is 
indicate  its  antiquity.  Thomson  says  {Land  ami  Book, 
ii.  848)  that  Oerar  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  bo 
can  hardly  fhil  to  be  brought  to  light,  '^  jurt  as  $aos.  M 
it  Is  snie  to  tni'vel  in  that  region.**  B 
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OBHASA   (r/pflura,  FtoL ;   r^^dffaa,   Kot 

Bteki.:  ^Vrab.  Jeratk^  LTT^)*    '^^  '""'^^  ^^^ 

■Ot  oceur  in  the  0.  T.,  nor  in  the  Received  Text  of 
the  N  T.  But  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  in 
fifatt  ?iii.  28  "  Genuenea  *'  supersedes  <*  Gadarenes." 
Gerasa  was  a  celebrated  city  on  the  eastern  borders 
of  Persea  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  3),  placed  by  some 
in  the  province  of  Ckelesyria  and  region  of  Decapolis 
(Steph.  «.  v.),  by  otheiw  in  Arabia  (Epiph.  aefr. 
Ilmr. ;  Origen.  in  Johan.),  These  various  state- 
ments do  not  arise  from  a^y  doubts  as  to  the 
locality  of  the  city,  but  ftx>m  the  ill-defined  bound- 
aries of  the  provinces  mentioned.  In  the  Roman 
age  no  city  of  Palestine  was  better  known  than 
Gerasa.  It  is  situated  amid  the  mountains  of 
Gileadf  20  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  25  north  of 
Philadelphia,  the  ancient  Rabbath- Animou.  Several 
MSS.  read  Vtpouniv&v  instead  of  rtpyfmiyuy,  in 
Matt.  viii.  28 ;  but  the  city  of  Gerasa  lay  too  far 
from  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  the  miracles  having  been  wrought  in  its  vicinity. 
If  the  reading  r€peuniy&v  be  tiie  true  one,  the 
X<^p^  *'  district,"  must  then  have  been  very  large, 
uiciucUng  Gadara  and  its  environs;  and  Matthew 
thus  uses  a  broader  appellation,  where  Blark  and 
Luke  use  a  more  specific  one.  This  is  not  improb- 
able; as  Jerome  {ad  Obnd.)  states  that  Gilead  was 
in  his  day  called  Gerasa;  and  Origen  affirms  that 
T^pamiimv  was  the  ancient  reading  {Opp,  iv.  p. 
140).     [Gadara.] 

It  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom  Gerasa  was 
founded.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Josephus  as 
having  beoi  captured  by  Alexander  Jannieus  {drc. 
n.  c.  85;  Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  4,  §  8).  It  was  one  of 
the  cities  the  Jews  burned  in  re\'enge  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  their  countrymen  at  Caesarea,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  last  war  with  tlie  Romans;  and 
it  had  scarcely  recovered  from  this  calamity  when 
the  I'^nperor  Vespasian  despatched  Annius,  his 
general,  to  capture  it.  Annius,  having  carried  the 
city  at  the  first  assault,  put  to  the  sword  one 
thousand  of  the  youth  who  had  not  effected  their 
3scape,  enslaved  their  families,  and  plundered  their 
dwellings  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §  1).  It  appears 
to  have  been  nearly  a  coitury  subsequent  to  this 
period  that  Gerasa  attained  its  greatest  prosperity, 
and  was  adorned  with  tliose  monuments  which  give 
it  a  place  anu>ng  the  proudest  cities  of  Syria.  His- 
tory tells  us  nothing  of  this,  but  tlie  fragments  of 
inscriptions  found  among  its  ruined  palaces  and 
temples,  show  that  it  is  indebted  for  its  architec- 
tural splendor  to  the  age  and  genius  of  the  Anto- 
Dines  (a.  d.  138-80).  It  subsequently  became  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
city  vras  ev^  occupied  by  the  Saracens.  There  are 
.10  tnices  of  their  architecture  —  no  mosques,  no  in- 
scriptions, no  reconstruction  of  old  edifices,  such  as 
are  found  in  most  other  great  cities  in  Syria.  All 
here  is  Roman,  or  at  least  ante-Islamic;  every 
structure  remains  as  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  or 
the  earthquake  shock  left  it  —  ruinous  and  de- 
serted. 

The  ruins  of  Gerasa  are  by  far  the  most  heaxXX- 
fol  and  extensive  east  of  the  Jordan.  They  are 
Situated  on  both  sides  of  a  shallow  valley  that  runs 
ttom  north  to  south  through  a  high  undulating 
l^n,  and  &lls  into  the  Zurha  (the  andent  Jabbok) 
at  tbo  distance  of  about  5  miles.  A  littfe  rivulet, 
thickly  fnnged  with  oleander,  winds  through  the 
ftHey,  giving  life  and  beauty  to  the  deserted  dty. 
Tbm  tax  view  of  the  ruins  is  very  striking;  and 
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nidi  as  have  eq$oyed  it  will  not  sooc  foqpA  tin 
impression  made  upon  the  mind,  llie  bng  colon- 
nade  running  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  ter- 
minating at  one  end  in  the  graceful  cunde  of  tht 
forum;  the  groups  of  columns  clustered  here  and 
there  round  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  temples 
the  heavy  masses  of  masonry  that  distinguish  the 
positions  of  the  great  theatres;  and  the  vast  fidd 
of  shapeless  ruins  ridng  gradually  fW>m  the  green 
bonks  of  the  rivulet  to  the  battlemented  heights  on 
each  side  —  all  combine  in  forming  a  picture  s.ioh 
as  is  rardy  equaled.  The  form  of  the  dty  is  an 
irregular  square,  each  ude  measuring  nearly  a  mile. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  a  lai^  portion 
of  which,  with  its  flanking  towers  at  intervals,  is 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Three  gateways 
are  still  nearly  perfiect;  and  within  the  city  upwards 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  columns  remain  on  their 
pedestals.  (Full  descriptions  of  Gonsa  are  given 
in  the  Ifnndbookfor  Syr.  antl  Pal ;  Burckhardt*s 
T^'artU  in  Syria ;  Buckingham's  Ar(Ut  Tribei ; 
Ritter's  Pid.  und  Syr.)  J.  L.  P. 

GEBGESE'NES,  Matt.  viu.  88.  [Gadara.] 

GEB'GESITES,     THE     {oi    Ufrytatuoii 
Vulg.  omits),  Jud.  y.  10.     [GiUGAsiirrEs.] 

GERIZIM  (always  C^-pa— IH,  har-Gvri^ 
zim^  the  mountain  of  the  Gerizzites,  from  ^^^^ 

• 

G^iizzi^  dwellers  in  a  shorn  (t.  e.  desert)  land,  from 

^*?^f  g&rciz,  to  cut  off;  possibly  the  tribe  subdued 

by  David,  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8:  Pofyi^K,  [Vat.  Alex. 
-(tiv^  exc.  Alex.  Deut.  xi.  29,  Va(iptty'^  Garizim)^ 
a  mountain  designated  by  Moses,  in  coi\junction 
with  Mount  Kbal,  to  be  the  scene  of  a  great  solem- 
nity upon  the  entrance  of  the  children  of  Israd 
into  the  promised  land.  High  places  had  a  pecu- 
liar charm  attached  to  them  in  these  days  of  ex- 
ternal obsen'ance.  'llie  law  was  delivered  fit>m 
Sinsl :  the  blessings  and  curses  affixed  to  the  per- 
formance or  n^lect  of  it  were  directed  to  be  pro- 
nounced upon  Gerizim  and  Ebal.  Six  of  the 
^bes  —  Simeon,  Levi  (but  Joseph  being  repre- 
sented by  two  tribes,  Levi's  actual  place  probably 
was  as  assigned  below),  Judah,  Issachar,  Joseph,  and 
Benjamin  were  to  take  their  stand  upon  the  former 
to  bless;  and  six,  namdy —  Reuben,  Gad,  Asher, 
Zd)ulun,  Dan,  and  Naphtali  —  upon  the  latter  to 
curse  (Deut.  xxvii.  12-13).  Apparently,  tlie  Ark 
halted  mid-way  between  the  two  mountains,  en- 
compassed by  Uie  priests  and  liCvites,  thus  divided 
by  it  into  two  bands,  with  Joshua  for  their  cory- 
phaeus. He  read  the  blessings  and  cursings  smxes- 
sivdy  (Josh.  viii.  33,  84),  to  be  re-echoed  by  the 
Levites  on  dther  ude  of  him,  and  re^nded  to  by 
the  tribes  in  their  doubb  array  with  a  loud  Amen 
(Deut.  xxvii.  14).  Gurioudy  enough,  only  tht 
formula  for  the  curses  is  given  (ibid.  ver.  14-26); 
and  it  was  upon  Ebal,  and  not  Gerizim,  where  the 
altar  of  whole  unwrought  btone  was  to  be  built, 
and  whoie  the  huge  plastered  stones,  virith  the  words 
of  the  Uw  (Josh.  nii.  32;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8«  §  44, 
limits  them  to  the  blessings  and  curses  just  pro- 
nounced) written  upon  them,  were  to  be  set  up 
(Deut.  xxrii.  4-^)  —  a  dgniflcant  omen  for  a  peo> 
pie  entering  joyously  upon  their  new  inheritanea 
and  yet  the  song  of  Moses  abounds  with  foreood 
ings  still  more  dnister  and  plain-spoken  (Deot 
xxxu.  5,  6,  and  15-28). 
llie  next  question  is,  Has  Moses  ddKned  the  h 
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of  Lbttl  and  Gerizim?  Standing  on  the 
■ide  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab 
;Deut.  i.  6)|  he  aika:  "Are  they  not  on  the  other 
ode  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the  sun  goeth  down 
(t.  e.  at  some  diatance  to  the  W.]l  in  the  land  of 
the  Canaauitea,  which  dweU  in  the  champaign  over 
igainit  Gilgal  (i.  e,  whose  territory  —  not  these 
mountains  —  o>mmenced  over  against  Gilgal  —  see 
Patrick  on  Dent.  si.  30),  beside  the  plains  of  Mo- 
reh?"  .  .  .  These  closing  words  would  seem  to 
mark  ihar  site  with  imusual  precision :  for  in  Gen. 
liL  6  <Mhe  plain  (LXX.  <oak')  of  Moreh*'  is  ex- 
presaly  connected  with  "  the  place  of  Sichem  or  She- 
efaem  "  (N.  T.  *'  Sychem**  or  "Sychar,"  which  last 
form  is  thought  to  convey  a  reproach.  Kelaud, 
Ditteri,  on  Gerizim^  in  Ugol.  Thetaur,  p.  dcczzy., 
in  Josephus  the  form  is  **Sicima*'),  and  accordingly 
Jodg.  ix..  7,  Jotham  is  made  to  address  his  cele- 
brated parable  to  the  men  of  Sbechem  from  **  the 
lop  of  Mount  Gerixim."  The  '« hill  of  Moreh,** 
mentioned  in  the  iustoiy  of  Gideon  his  fisther,  may 
have  been  a  mountain  overhanging  the  same  plain, 
biit  certainly  couki  not  have  be^  further  south 
(comp.  c.  vi.  33,  and  vii.  1).  Was  it  therefore 
pffqjudice,  or  neglect  of  the  true  import  of  these 
passages,  that  made  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius, 
both  natives  of  Palestine,  concur  iu  placing  Ebal 
and  Gerizim  near  Jericho,  the  former  char^g  the 
Samaritans  with  grave  enor  for  affiroung  them  to 
be  near  NeapolisV  (Keland.  J)is»ert,y  as  above,  p. 
docxx.)'  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  assured,  namely, 
that  their  Scriptural  site  must  have  been,  in  the 
fourth  century,  lost  to  all  but  the  Samaritans; 
otherwise  thoe  two  &Uier8  would  have  spoken 
fery  differently.  It  is  true  that  they  consider  the 
Samaritan  hypothesis  irreconcilable  with  Deut.  xi. 
80,  which  it  has  already  been  shovm  not  to  be.  A 
more  formidable  objection  would  have  been  that 
Joshua  could  not  have  marched  from  Ai  to  She- 
chem,  through  a  hostile  country,  to  p»form  the 
above  stJemnity,  and  retraced  his  steps  so  soon 
afterwards  to  Gilgal,  as  to  have  been  found  there 
by  the  Gibeonitea  (Josh.  iz.  6;  comp.  viii.  30-35). 
Yet  the  distance  between  Ai  and  Shechem  is  not 
■0  long  (under  two  days*  journey).  Neither  can 
the  interval  implied  in  the  context  of  the  former 
paange  have  been  so  short,  as  even  to  warrant  the 
modem  supposition  that  the  latter  passage  has  been 
misplaoed.  The  remidning  objection,  namely,  **  the 
wide  interval  between  the  two  mountains  ajb  Sbe- 
chem "  (Stanley,  S.  c>  P.  p.  238,  note),  is  still  more 
easily  disposed  of,  if  we  consider  the  blessings  and 
otnses  to  have  been  pronounced  by  the  Jjcvites, 
liaoding  in  the  midst  of  the  valley  —  thus  abridg- 
ksg  the  distance  by  one  half — and  not  by  the  six 
Cribea  on  either  Mil,  who  only  responded.  How 
fafdeed  could  600,000  men  and  upwards,  besides 
women  and  children  (comp.  Num.  ii.  32  with  Judg. 
n.  2  and  17),  have  been  accommodated  in  a  smaller 
qiBoe?  fiesides  in  those  days  of  assemblies  '*mib 
dio,"  the  sense  of  hearing  must  have  been  neces- 
nrily  more  acute,  just  aa,  before  the  luds  of  writing 
and  printing,  memories  were  much  more  retentive. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  room 
lor  doubting  the  Scriptural  position  of  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  to  have  been  —  where  they  are  now  placed 
—  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim;  th^ 
iUter  of  them  overhanging  the  city  of  Sbechem  oi 
Kcuna,  m  Josephus,  fi[^wing  the  Scriptural  nar- 
^ve,  asserts.  Even  Eusebius,  in  another  work  of 
•ia  {Prao,  Ktany.  ix.  22),  quotes  socze  lines  flnom 
Hiradotiis,  in  which  the  true  positioi  of  Ebal  and 
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(jerizim  is  described  with  great  force  and  aoconu^ 
and  St.  Jerome,  while  following  Eusebius  in  th 
Onomasticon,  in  his  ordinary  correspondence  doei 
not  hesitate  to  connect  Sichem  or  Neapolis,  ths 
vrell  of  Jaoob,  and  Mount  Gerizim  {Ep.  cviiL  c. 
13,  ed.  Migne).  Prooopius  of  Gaza  does  nothing 
more  than  follow  Eusebius,  and  that  clumsily 
(Belaud,  PaUsiL  lib.  U.  c.  13,  p.  503);  but  his 
more  accurate  namesake  of  Csesarea  expressly  as- 
serts that  (xerizim  rose  over  Neapolis  (/)e  ^aU/, 
y.  7)  —  that  Ebal  vras  not  a  peak  of  (jerizim  (v. 
Quaresm.  EkbdxL  T,  S.  Ub.  vii.  Per.  i.  c.  8),  but 
a  distinct  mountain  to  the  N.  of  it,  and  separated 
from  it  by  the  valley  in  which  Sbechem  stood,  we 
are  not  called  upon  here  to  prove;  nor  again,  that 
Ebal  was  entirely  barren,  which  it  can  scarce  be 
called  now;  while  Gerizim  was  the  same  proverb 
for  verdure  and  gushing  rills  formerly,  that  it  is 
now,  at  least  whore  it  descends  towards  Nabi&M, 
It  is  a  far  more  important  question  whether  (jeri- 
zim was  the  mountain  on  which  Abraham  was 
directed  to  offer  his  son  Isaac  (Gen.  xxli.  2  ff.). 
Iflrst,  then,  let  it  be  oliserved  that  it  is  tio^  the 
mountain,  bjit  the  district  which  is  there  called 
Moriah  (of  the  same  root  vnth  Moreh :  see  0)m. 
a  I>»pid.  on  Gen.  xii.  6),  and  that  aniecedently  to 
the  occurrence  which  took  place  "  upon  one  of  the 
mountains  *'  in  its  vicmity  —  a  consideration  which 
of  itself  would  naturally  point  to  the  locality, 
already  known  to  Abraham,  as  the  plain  or  plains 
of  Moreh,  "  the  land  of  vision,"  "  the  high  land  ; 
and  therefore  consistently  **the  L'md  of  adoration,' 
or  *^  religious  worship,*'  as  it  is  variously  explained 
That  all  these  interpretations  are  incomparably 
more  applicable  to  the  natural  features  of  Gerizim 
and  its  neighborhood,  than  to  the  hillock  (in  com- 
parison) upon  which  Solomon  built  his  temple, 
none  can  for  a  moment  doubt  who  have  seen  both. 
Jerusalem  unquestionably  stands  upon  high  ground : 
but  owing  to  the  hills  **  round  about ''  it  cannot 
be  seen  on  any  side  from  any  great  distance;  nor, 
for  the  same  reason,  could  it  ever  have  been  a  land 
of  vision,  or  extensive  views.  Even  from  Mount 
Olivet,  which  must  always  have  towered  over  the 
small  eminences  at  its  base  to  the  S.  W.,  the  view 
cannot  be  named  in  the  same  breath  wiUi  that  from 
(xerizim,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Palestine, 
commanding,  as  it  does,  from  an  elevation  of  neariy 
2,500  feet  (Arrowsmith,  Geograph.  Did.  of  the  H, 
S.  p.  145),  *Hhe  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  W., 
the  snowy  heights  of  Hermon  on  the  N.,  on  the  E. 
the  wall  of  the  trans-Jordanic  mountains,  broken 
by  the  deep  cleft  of  the  Jabbok  **  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P. 
p.  235),  and  the  lovely  and  tortuous  expanse  of 
plain  (the  Mukhna)  stretched  as  a  carpet  of  many 
colors  beneath  its  feet^*  Ndther  is  the  appearance, 
which  it  would  "  present  to  a  traveller  advancini> 
up  the  Philistine  plain  "  {ibid,  p.  2o2)  ->  the  direc- 
tion from  which  Abraham  came  —  to  be  overlooked. 
It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  as  Mr.  Porter  tbinkc 
{Handbook  of  S,  <f  P.  i.  339),  that  he  shouU 
have  itarted  from  Beer-sheba  (see  (ien.  xxi.  34  — 
**tbe  whole  land  being  before  him,"  c.  zx.  15). 
Then,  "on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  he  would 
aiT?ve  in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  exactly  where  the 
nuMsive  height  of  Gerizim  U  visible  afiur  off"  (ibid 
p.  S51),  and  from  thence,  with  the  mount  alwayi 


a  *  From  the  top  of  GerUm  the  traveller  enjoys  ** 
pronpeci  oolqus  In  th«  Holy  IaimI.'^    See  It  well  ds 
•cribna  IU  Tristrun's  Land  of  Igraet  p.  151, 1st  ed. 
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b  Tisvr,  he  i^iuld  proceed  to  the  eract  ^pbce 
■Uofa  Gud  had  told  him  of  "  in  all  Bolemnitj  —  for 
igain,  it  is  not  uecenaiy  that  he  should  have  ar- 
rived on  the  actual  spot  during  the  third  day.    All 
(hat  is  said  m  the  narrative,  is  that,  from  the  time 
that  it  hove  in  sightf  he  and  Isaac  parted  from  the 
young  men,  and  went  on  together  alone.     The 
Sanmritaus,  therefore,  through  whom  the  tradition 
of  the  true  site  of  Gerizim  has  been  preserved,  are 
probably  not  wrong  when  they  point  out  still  —  as 
they  liave  done  from  time  immenx)rial  —  Gerizim 
as  the  hill  upon  which  Abraham's  *'  fiuth  was  made 
perfect;  "  and  it  is  observable  that  no  such  spot  is 
Httempted  to  be  shown  on  the  rival  hill  of  Jerusa- 
lein,  as  distinct  from  Calvary.     Different  reasons 
ill  all  probability  caused  these  two  localities  to  be 
vo  named :  the  first,  not  a  mountain,  but  a  land, 
district,  or  plain  (for  it  is  not  intended  to  be  as- 
serted thfit  Gerizim  itself  ever  bora  the  name  of 
Moriah;  though  a  certain  spot  upon  it  was  ever 
afterwards    to    Abraham    personally    **  Jehovah- 
Jlreh  "),  called  Moreh,  or  Moriah,  from  the  noble 
vision  of  nature,  and  thereforo  of  natural  religion, 
that  met  the  eye;  the  second,  a  small  hill  dmring 
its  name  from  a  special  revelation  or  vision,  as  the 
express  words  of  Scripture  say,  which  took  place 
"  by  the  thrMhing  floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite  " 
(2  Chr.  iii.  1 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16).     If  it  be 
thought  strange  that  a  place  once  called  by  the 
"Father  of  the  fitithful"  Jehovah-jireh,  should 
have  been  merged  by  Moses,  and  ever  afterwards, 
in  a  general  name  so  different  from  it  in  sense  and 
origin  as  Gerizim ;  it  would  be  still  more  strange, 
that,  if  Mount  Moriah  of  the  book  of  Chronicles 
and  Jehovah.jireh  were  one  and  the  same  place,  no 
sort  of  allusion  should  have  been  made  by  the  in- 
spired historian  to  the  prime  event  which  had 
caused  it  to  be  so  callod.    True  it  is  that  Josephus, 
in  more  than  one  place,  asserts  that  where  Abra- 
ham offered,  there  the  temple  was  afterwards  built 
{AnU  i.  13,  §  2,  and  vii.  13,  §  9).     Yet  the  same 
Josephus  makes  God  bid  Abraham  go  to  the  moun- 
tain —  not  the  land  —  of  Moriah ;  having  omitted 
all  mention  of  the  pluns  of  Moreh  in  his  account 
of  the  preceding  narrative.     Besides,  in  more  than 
one  place  he  shows  that  he  bore  no  love  to  the  Sa- 
maritans (ibid.  zi.  8,  §  6,  and  zii.  5,  §  6).     St. 
Jerome  follows  Josephus  ( QutBit.  in  Gen.  xxii.  5, 
ed.  Migne),  but  with  his  uncertainty  about  the  site 
of  Gerizim,  what  else  could  he  have  done  ?    Besides 
it  appears  from  the  Otwnuulicon  (s.  v.)  thi^  he 
considered  the  hill  of  Moreh  (Judg.  vii.  1)  to  be 
the  same  with  Moriah.     And  who  that  is  aware  of 
the  extravagance  of  the  Rabbinical  traditions  re- 
specting Mount  Moriah  can  attach  weight  to  any 
3ue  of  them?     (Cimsus,  De  Repvbl.  Heb.  lib.  ii. 
12).     Finally,  the  Christian  tradition,  which  makes 
the  site  of  Abraham's  sacrifice  to  have  been  on 
Calvary,  will  derive  countenance  from  ndther  Jose- 
phus nor  St.  Jerome,  unless  the  sites  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  of  the  Crucifixion  are  admitted  to  have 
been  the  same. 

Another  tradition  of  the  Samaritans  is  for  less 
'rustworthy;  namely,  that  Mount  Gerizim  was  the 
pot  where  Melchisedech  met  Abraham  —  though 
there  certainly  was  a  Salem  or  Shalem  in  that 
neighborhood  (Gen.  zxxiii.  18;  Stanley,  S.  ^  P. 
p.  217  ff.).  The  first  altar  erected  in  the  hnd  of 
Abraham,  and  the  first  i^ipearance  of  Jehovah  to 
tkim  in  it,  was  in  the  plain  of  Moreh  near  Sichem 
(G«L  zii.  6);  but  the  mountain  overhanging  that 
H^j  (aMuniiig  our  view  to  be  coniect)  had  not  yet, 
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been  haUowed  to  him  for  the  resi  of  hk  Ui^  by  ths. 
decisive  trial  of  his  faith,  which  was  made  then 
subsequently.  lie  can  hardly  therefore  be  supposed 
to  have  deviated  from  his  road  so  far,  which  J15 
through  the  pkm  of  the  Jordan;  noi; again  ii  it 
likely  that  he  would  have  found  the  king  of  Sodom 
so  for  away  from  his  own  territory  (Gen.  ziy.  17 
ff.).  Lastly,  the  altar  which  Jacob  built  was 
not  on  Gerizim,  as  the  Samaritxms  contend, 
though  probably  about  its  base,  at  the  head  of  the 
pbun  between  it  and  Ebal,  «*  in  the  parcel  of  a 
field**  which  that  patriarch  purehased  from  the 
children  of  Hamor,  and  where  he  spread  his  tent 
(Gen.  xxziu.  18-20).  Here  was  likewise  his  well 
(John  iv.  6);  and  the  tomb  of  his  son  Joseph 
(Josh.  zxiv.  32),  both  of  which  are  still  shown: 
the  former  surmounted  by  the  remains  of  a  vaulted 
chamber,  and  with  the  ruins  of  a  chureh  hard  b} 
(Robinson,  BibL  RtB,  ii.  283)  the  htter,  with  "a 
fruitful  vine"  trailing  over  its  white-washed  in- 
closure,  and  before  it  two  dwarf  pillars,  hollowed 
out  at  the  top  to  receive  lamps,  which  are  lighted 
nery  Friday  or  Mohammedan  sabbath.  There  is, 
however,  another  Mohammedan  monument  claiming 
to  le  the  said  tomb  (Stanley,  8,  f  P.  p.  241,  note). 
The  tradition  (Robinson,  ii.  283,  note)  that  the 
twelve  patriarehs  were  buried  there  likewise  (it 
should  have  made  them  eleven  without  Joseph,  or 
thirteoi,  including  his  two  sons),  probably  depends 
upon  Acts  vii.  16,  where,  unless  we  are  to  suppose 
confusion  in  the  narrative,  a&r^i  should  be  read 
for  *Afif>ajdfiy  which  may  wdl  have  been  suggested 
to  the  copyist  from  its  recurrence,  v.  17;  while 
aMsi  ^^  having  already  occurred,  y.  15,  might 
have  been  thought  suspicious. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  second  phase  in  the  his- 
tory of  Gerizim.  According  to  Josephus,  a  marriage 
contracted  between  Manasseh,  brother  of  Jaddtis, 
the  then  high-priest,  and  tiie  daughter  of  Sanballat 
the  Cuthsean  (comp.  2  K.  xvii.  24),  having  created 
a  great  sUr  amongst  the  Jews,  who  had  been 
strictly  fi)rbidden  to  contract  alien  marriages  (£zr. 
ix.  2;  Neh.  xiii.  23)  —  Sanballat,  in  order  to  rec- 
oncile his  son-in-law  to  this  unpopular  aflinity,  ob- 
tained leave  from  Alexander  the  Great  to  build  a 
temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  and  to  inaugurate  a 
rival  priesthood  and  altar  there  to  those  of  Jerusa- 
lem {ArU,  xi.  8,  §§  2-4,  and  for  the  harmonizing 
of  the  names  aiid  dates,  Prideaux,  Conntd,  i.  396 
ff.,  M*Caul's  ed.).  '*  Samaria  thenceforth,*'  says 
Prideaux,  "  became  the  common  refuge  and  asylum 
of  the  refractory  Jews "  (ibid, ;  see  also  Joseph. 
ArU.  xi.  8,  §  7),  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  their 
temple  seems  to  have  been  caUed  by  the  name  of  a 
Grekc  deity  (Ant.  xii.  6,  §  5).  Hence  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  Hyrcanus,  when  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Sidetes  had  set  his  hands  free,  was  to  seize  Shechem, 
and  destroy  the  temple  upon  Gerizim,  afiez  It  luu^ 
stood  there  200  years  (AnL  xiii.  9,  §  1).  But  the 
destruction  of  their  temple  by  no  means  crushed 
the  rancor  of  the  Samaritans.  The  road  fimn 
Galilee  to  Judea  lay  tlien,  as  now,  through  Sa- 
maria, skirting  the  foot  of  Gerizim  (John  iv.  4). 
Here  was  a  constant  occasion  for  reljgious  contro- 
veny  and  for  outrage.  **  Hew  is  it  thai  lliou,  be- 
ing a  Jew,  askest  to  drink  of  me,  which  am  a  woman 
of  Samaria?  **  said  the  female  to  our  Ix>rd  at  the 
well  of  Jacob,  where  both  parties  would  always  bs 
sure  to  meet.  *^Gur  &then  worshipped  in  fhi» 
mountain,  and  ye  say  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  pLior 
where  men  ought  to  worship?"  .  .  .  SubsequenUj 
«e  read  of  the  depredations  committed  oi .  that  roal 
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am  ft  party  of  Gdtlieftns  (Ant.  xx.  6,  §  1).  The 
flMni  attitude,  first  of  the  Saviour,  and  then  of 
lU  diwiplea  (Acts  viii.  14),  was  thrown  away  upon 
lU  those  who  would  not  abandon  their  creed.  And 
Gerizim  continued  to  l>e  the  ibeus  of  outbreaks 
through  successive  centuries.  One,  under  Pibte, 
while  it  led  to  their  severe  chasUsement,  procured 
the  disgrace  of  that  iU-staned  magistratef  who  had 
crucified  "  Jesus,  the  king  of  the  Jews,"  with  im- 
punity (AnL  xviii.  4,  §  1).  Another  hostile  gath- 
ering on  the  same  spot  caused  a  slaughter  of  10,600 
of  them  under  Vespasian.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
in  this  instance,  wuit  of  water  is  said  to  liave  made 
them  easy  victims;  so  that  tlie  deliciously  cold  and 
pore  spring  on  the  summit  of  Gerizim  must  have 
buled  before  so  great  a  midtitude  {B.  J,  iii.  7,  § 
33).  At  length  their  aggressions  were  directed 
agauist  the  Christians  inhabiting  Neapolis  —  now 
powerful,  and  under  a  bishop  —  in  the  reign  of 
Zena  Terebinthus  at  once  carried  the  news  of 
this  outrage  to  Byzantium:  the  Samaritans  were 
finreibly  ^ected  from  Gerizim,  which  was  handed 
over  to  the  Christians,  and  adorned  with  a  church 
bi  honor  of  the  Viigin;  to  some  eitent  fortified, 
and  even  guarded.  This  not  proving  sufficient  to 
cepel  the  foe,  Justinian  built  a  second  wall  round 
the  church,  which  his  historian  says  defied  all  at- 
tacks (Frocop.  De  ^dif.  v.  7).  It  is  probably  the 
ruins  of  these  buildings  which  meet  the  eye  of  the 
modem  traveller  (Handb.  of  S.  ^  P.  ii.  339). 
Previously  to  this  Ume,  the  Samaritans  hi»J  been  a 
numerous  and  important  sect  —  sufficiently  so,  in- 
deed, to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Jews 
and  Celicolists  in  the  Theodosian  code.  This  last 
outrage  led  to  their  comparative  disappearance  fit>m 
history.  Travellers  of  the  12th,  14th,  and  17th 
eenturies  take  notice  of  their  existence,  but  extreme 
paucity  {Early  Travels,  by  Wright,  pp.  81,  181, 
and  433),  and  their  numb^  now,  as  in  tliose  days, 
is  said  to  be  bek>w  200  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  ii. 
882,  3d  ed.).  We  are  confined  by  our  subject  to 
Gerizim,  and  therefore  can  oidy  touch  upon  the 
Samaritans,  or  their  city  Neapolis,  so  fiir  as  their 
history  connects  directly  with  that  of  the  mountain. 
And  yet  we  may  obsen'e  that  as  it  was  undoubt- 
edly this  mountain  of  which  our  Lord  had  said, 
u  Woman,  believe  me.  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye 
shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusa- 
lem (».  e.  exclusively),  worship  the  Father"  (John 
iv.  31)  -^80  likewise  it  is  a  singular  historical  fact, 
that  the  Samaritans  have  continued  on  this  self- 
same  mountain  century  after  century,  with  the 
fafisfiast  intemxptions,  to  worship  according  to  their 
aneient  custom  ever  since  to  the  present  day. 
While  the  Jews — expelled  from  Jerusalem,  aiul 
th&nkn  no  kmger  able  to  oflfar  up  bkxxiy  sacrifioes 
icoording  to  the  Uw  of  Moses  —  have  been  obliged 
to  adapt  their  ceremonial  to  the  ciroumstances  of 
their  destiny:  hero  the  Paschal  Lamb  has  been 
Qdhred  up  in  ^  ages  of  the  Christian  era  by  a 
■naU  but  united  nationality  (the  spot  is  aocuratelv 
nariced  out  by  Dr.  Robinson,  Bibl,  Res.  ii.  377).<> 
llieir  copy  of  the  Law,  probably  the  work  of  Ma 
ns^nh,  and  known  to  the  fathers  of  the  3d  and  3a 
aenlvus  (Prideaux,  OmnecL  i.  800;  rid  Robin-' 
MD,  ii  397-301),  was.  in  tiie  17th,  vindicated 
torn  oblivion  by  Scaliger,  Usher,  Morinos,  and 
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others;  and  no  traveller  now  visits  Palestine  wttL 
out  making  a  sight  of  it  one  of  his  prima  olyeota 
Gerizim  is  likewise  still  to  the  Samaritans  what 
Jerusalem  is  to  the  Jews,  and  Mecca  to  the  Mo* 
hammedans.  Their  prostrations  are  directed  t> 
wards  it  wherever  they  are;  its  holiest  spot  in  thdj 
estimation  being  the  traditional  site  of  the  taber* 
nade,  near  that  on  which  they  believe  Abraham  to 
have  o^red  his  son.  Both  these  spots  are  on  the 
summit;  and  near  them  is  still  to  be  seen  a  mound 
of  ashes,  similar  to  the  larger  and  more  odebrated 
one  N.  of  Jerusalem;  collected,  it  is  said,  from  the 
sacrifices  of  each  successive  age  (Dr.  Robinson, 
BihL  Res,  ii.  202  and  399,  evidently  did  not  see 
this  on  Gerizim).  Into  their  more  legendary  tra- 
ditions respecting  Gerizim,  and  the  story  of  their 
alleged  wonhip  of  a  dove,  —  due  to  the  Jews,  their 
enemies  (Reland,  Diss.  qp.  UffoHn.  Thesaur.  vii 
pp.  dccxxix.-xxxiiL),  —  it  is  needless  to  enter. 

E.  S.  Ff. 

*  The  theory  that  Gerizim  is  *'  the  mountain  cib 
which  Abraham  was  directed  to  ofifer  his  son  Isaac/' 
advocated  by  Dean  Stanley  {S,  ^  P.  p.  348)  and 
controverted  by  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  ii. 
212),  is  brought  forward  by  the  writer  of  the  above, 
on  grounds  which  appear  to  us  wholly  unsubstan- 
tial. 

(1.)  The  assumed  identity  of  Moreh  and  Moriah 
cannot  be  admitted.  There  is  a  radical  difibrenos 
in  their  roots  (Robinson's  Gesen.  Hdb,  Lex.  s.  w.), 
which  is  conceded  by  Stanley;  and  the  reasoning 
about  "the  pUins  of  Moreh,  the  land  of  viskm,** 
"  called  Moreh,  or  Moriah,  from  the  noble  vision 
of  nature,**  etc.,  is  irrelevant  Murphy  {Comm, 
in  loc.).  justly  observes:  ^  As  the  two  names  occni 
in  the  same  document,  and  difibr  in  form,  they  na^ 
urally  denote  different  things." 

(2.)  The  distance  of  €i«rizim  from  Beer-eheba 
is  fatal  to  this  hypothesis.  The  suggestion  that 
Abraham  need  not  have  ^*  started  from  Beer-sheba,*' 
is  gratuitous  —  the  narrative  fmrly  conveying  the 
impression  Uiat  he  started  fh)m  his  residence,  which 
was  then  at  that  place.  [Beer-sheba.]  From 
this  point  Jerusalem  is  three  da)'8,  and  Gerizim  two 
days  still  further,  north.  The  journey  could  not 
have  been  completed,  with  a  loaded  ass,  ^  on  the 
third  day; "  and  the  route  by  which  Uiis  writer, 
foUowing  Stanley,  sends  the  party  to  (krizim,  is 
an  unknown  and  im(nobable  route. 

(3.)  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Ffoulkes  above,  and 
of  Mr.  Grove  [Moriah],  that  the  patriarch  only 
came  in  sight  of  the  mountun  on  the  third  day, 
and  had  an  indefinite  time  for  the  rest  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  the  similar  suggestion  of  Dr.  StuUey, 
that  after  coming  in  sight  of  the  mountdn  he  had 
^*  half  a  day "  for  reaching  it,  are  inadmissible. 
Aoknowledgmg  **that  from  the  time  it  hove  in 
sight,  he  and  Isaac  parted  fimm  the  young  men  and 
went  on  together  alone,"  these  writers  all  overlook 
the  fiict  that  from  this  point  the  wood  for  the  bumt- 
oflhring  was  laid  upon  Isaac.  Thus  far  the  needed 
materials  had  been  carried  by  the  servants  and  the 
ssi.  That  the  young  man  could  bear  the  burden 
for  a  short  distance  alone,  does  not  warrant  the 
supposition  that  he  could  have  borne  it  for  a  day's 
Jaurney,  or  a  half-day*s  — in  which  case  it  would 
seem  that  the  donkey  and  servants  might  havt 
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teo  kft  at  bome.    Thb  eompany  halted,  appar- 
ndj,  noi  wj  fiur  from  the  apot  of  the  intended 


(4.)  The  commanding  poaltion  of  Geriaim,  with 
Ihe  wide  proapeet  fttun  ita  smnmit,  ia  not  a  neoenary, 
nor  probable,  element  in  the  dedaion  of  the  quea- 
tkm.  ItwaaUXAe^mrfof  Moriahthatthepatri- 
aivh  waa  directed,  aome  one  of  the  eminenoea  of 
wliicli,  apparentlj  not  jret  named,  the  Lord  was  to 
deaignate  aa  hia  deatinatton.  In  &vor  of  Gerizim 
aa  an  ele\'ated  site,  Stanley  lays  stress  upon  the 
phrase,  ^^lifUdvp  hia  eyea,"  foi^g^etting  that  this 
identical  pliraae  had  been  applied  (Gen.  ziii.  10) 
to  Lot's  survey  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  behw 

(5.)  The  Samaritan  tradition  is  unreliable. 
From  the  time  that  a  ivnX  temple  to  that  on  Mo- 
riah  was  erected  on  Gerizim,  the  Samaritans  felt  a 
natural  desire  to  invest  the  spot  with  some  of  the 
sanctities  of  the  earlier  Jewish  history.  Their 
aubstitution  qH  Moreh  for  Moriah  (Gen.  zxii.  2)  in 
their  version,  is  of  the  same  character  with  this 
chdm.  Had  this  beoi  the  traditioiuuy  site  of  the 
scene  in  question,  Joeephus  would  hardly  have 
ventured  to  advance  the  claim  for  Jerusalem ;  and 
though  sharing  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen, 
his  general  fainiess  as  a  historian  forbids  the  in- 
timation that  he  was  capable  of  robbing  this  com- 
munity of  a  cherished  site,  and  transferring  it  to 
another.  Moreover,  the  improbable  theory  that 
Gerizim,  and  not  Jerusalem,  was  the  scene  of  the 
meeting  oetween  Abraham  and  Melchisedec,  which, 
though  held  by  Prof.  Stanley,  Mr.  Ffoulkes  is  com- 
pelled to  r^ect,  haa  the  same  authority  of  Samar- 
itan tradition. 

The  objections  to  the  Moriah  of  Jerusaleiu  as 
the  site  in  question,  need  not  be  considered  here. 
The  theory  which  claims  that  locality  tot  this  sae- 
rificial  scene,  has  ita  difl&culties,  which  will  be  ex- 
amined in  their  pboe.  [Mukiah,  Aroer.  ed.] 
Whether  tliat  theory  be  accepted  or  rejected,  the 
claims  of  Gerizim  appear  to  us  too  slightly  sup- 
ported to  entitle  them  to  any  weight  in  the  discus- 
lion.  8.  W. 

GEBIZITES,  1  Sam.  uvii.  8.    [Gkuzitks.] 

GBRRHE'NIANS,  THE  {Jtw  rAv  repair 
vmv\  Alex.  Vtytnipw'-  ad  Gerrenos)^  named  m  2 
Maoo.  ziii.  24  only,  as  one  limit  of  the  district 
sommitted  by  Antiochus  Eupator  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Judaa  Maocabeua,  the  other  limit  being 
Ptolemaia  (Aeeho).  To  judge  by  the  simihu-  ex- 
pression in  defining  the  extent  of  Simon's  govern- 
ment in  1  Mace.  ^.  59,  the  specification  has  refer- 
ence to  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  and,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  Gerrhenians,  wherever  they 
were,  must  have  been  south  of  Ptolemaia.  Grotius 
leems  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  that  the 
town  Gerrhon  or  Gerrha  was  hitended,  which  lay 
oetween  Pelusium  and  Rhinocolura  ( Wady  d- 
AHak).  But  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Ewald 
(GtMckiekU,  iv.  865,  note)  that  the  coast  as  ftr 
north  as  the  latter  pkoe  was  at  that  time  in  poa- 
isasion  of  Egypt,  and  he  thereon  conjectures  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  dty  of  Gkkar,  S. 
E.  of  Gaza,  the  residence  of  Abndiam  and  Isaac, 
tn  meant.  In  support  of  this  Grimm  {Kung, 
Handb.  ad  k>c.)  mentions  that  at  least  one  MS. 
mmIs  TtpofniyAw,  which  would  without  difificulty 
M  oocTupted  to  Ttfi&riwmf, 

It  aeems  to  have  been  overlooked  that  the  Syriac 
(eariy,  and  entitled  to  much  respect)  haa 
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Gonr  (i^k^)-    By  thii  may  he  hitended  allhs 

(a)  the  ancient  Gbzrb,  which  waa  near  the  wm 
aomewbere  about  Joppa ;  or  (b)  (Saza,  which  appean 
sometimes  to  talie  that  fonn  hi  tbeae  books,  k 
the  former  case  the  government  of  Jodaa  would 
oontam  hal^  in  the  Utter  the  whole,  of  the  ooaat 
of  Palestine.  Hie  latter  ia  moat  protiably  oomct, 
as  otherwise  the  important  district  of  Id^muea, 
with  the  great  fortress  of  BKTHBOaA,  would  have 
been  left  unprovided  for.  G. 

GEB'SHOM  (in  the  eariier  books  DtDnj, 

in  Chr.  genenOly  DSttJ^a).     L    (rr,ordft;   Li 
Judg.  ryi(Hr<&¥,  [Vat.  M.  rnpffofi^  Vat.  U.]  ami 
Alex.  riMHTdMi;  Jotefh.  rripfros''   Genam^  Get 
wm.)    l^e  firat-bom  son  of  Moses  and  Zipponfi 
(Ex.  ii.  22 ;  xviii.  8).  The  name  is  expbuned  in  thesi 

passages  as  if  D^  "13  (Ger  tham)  =  a  Mii'ange 
there,  in  allusion  to  Moees*  being  a  foreigner  it 
Midian  —  **For  he  said,  I  have  been  a  strangi. 
(Ger)  in  a  foreign  land."  lliia  signification  L 
adopted  by  Josephus  {AnL  ii.  18,  §  1),  and  also 
by  the  LXX.  in  the  form  of  the  name  which  they 
give  —  Tiipo-dfi;  but  according  to  Gesenius  (TAes. 
p.  806  b),  its  true  meaning,  taldng  it  as  a  Hebrew 

word,  la  "expulsion,"  ttom  a  root  07*1^,  being  only 
another  form  of  Gkkshom  (see  also  Furst,  ffandiob.). 
The  circumcision  of  Ciershom  is  probably  related 
in  Ex.  iv.  25.  He  does  not  i^)pear  again  in  the 
history  in  his  own  person,  but  he  was  the  founder 
of  a  fiuuily  of  which  more  than  one  of  the  mem- 
ben  are  mentioned  later,  (a.)  One  of  these  was  a 
remarkable  person  — "  Jonathan  the  son  of  Ger* 
shom,"  the  **  young  man  the  Levite,**  whom  we 
first  encounter  on  his  way  fit>m  Bethlehem-Judah 
to  Micah*s  house  at  Mount  Ephraim  (Judg.  xvii. 
7),  and  who  subsequently  became  the  first  priest  to 
the  irregular  worship  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (xviiL 
80).  The  change  of  the  name  "  Moses  "  in  this 
passage,  as  it  originally  stood  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
to  **  Manasaeh,"  as  it  now  stands  both  in  the  text 
and  the  A.  V.,  is  explained  under  Maxasseii. 
(b.)  But  at  least  one  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
fiunily  preserved  its  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  for  when 
the  courses  of  the  I^evites  were  settled  by  king  Da- 
rid,  the  "sons  of  Moses  the  man  of  God  "  recieived 
honorable  prominence,  and  Shebuel  chief  of  the 

sons  of  Gershom  waa  appointed  ruler  (T^3)  of 
the  tnasuiea.     (1  Chr.  xxiu.  15-17 ;  xxri.  24-28.) 

2.  The  fonn  under  which  the  name  Gkkshoii 
—  the  eldest  son  of  l^eri  —  is  given  in  several  pan- 
sages  of  Chronicles,  namely,  1  Chr.  vi.  16,  17,  20 
48,  62,  71 ;  xv.  7.     The  Hebrew  is  almost  altei^ 

nately  DtDHJ,  and  D1tr*^3 ;  the  LXX.  adhere  to 
their  ordinary  rendering  of  Gershon ;  [Rom.]  Vat 
rcSo-wK,  Alex.  VTipffuv,  [exc.  ri.  43,  Vat.  Tf  cSo-wv. 
and  XV.  7,  Alex.  BTjptrwK,  Vat.  FA.  rripaafii] 
Vulg.  Gerum  and  Gei'wom, 

3.  (D&7'72:  TrtpirAy,  [Vat]  Alex-  Wpirufi 
Gertom)y  the  representative  of  the  prieatly  fomilj 
of  Phinehas,  among  those  who  accompanied  Esrt 
flkom  Babykm  (Ea*.  viii.  2).    In  Esdrss  the  nams 
ia  Gersok.  Q. 

GBB'SHON  (Syr^}, :  in  Gen.  TiipvAi ,  ii 
other  books  uniforaily  rc8<rwK;  md  ao  also  Alai 
with  three  exceptions;  Joseph.  AnL  ii.  7,  {  4 
rnpviimt'  [Gtnon\\  i}yb  eUeat  of  the  thna 
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d  Ltd,  bom  bflfore  Uie  dflMeot  of  Jaoobs'  fiunilj 
Iilo  EiffpL  (G«ii.  zlvL  11;  Ex.  vi.  16).  Bui  though 
Um  eldest  bom,  the  fiuniUes  of  Genhon  were  out- 
ilripped  in  fiune  bjr  their  younger  brethren  of  Ko- 
hath,  fiom  whom  sprang  Moms  and  the  priestly 
line  of  Aaron.o  Gersbon's  sons  were  Libni  and 
Shimi  (Ex.  tI.  17;  Num.  iii.  18,  21;  1  Chr.  ▼!. 
17>,  and  their  frmilies  were  duly  recognized  in  the 
leign  of  David,  wiien  the  permanent  arrangements 
fior  the  aerrioe  of  Jehovah  were  made  (1  Chr.  zziii. 
7-11).  At  this  time  Gerslion  was  r^resented  by 
the  famoua  Asaph  **  the  seer,'*  whose  genealogy  is 
given  in  1  Chr.  vi.  39-43,  and  also  in  part,  20,  21. 
The  family  is  mentioned  once  again  as  taking  part 
in  the  reforms  of  lung  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xzix.  12, 
where  it  should  be  observed  that  the  sons  of  Asaph 
ars  reckoned  as  distinct  from  the  Gershonites).  At 
the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  the  whole 
number  of  the  males  of  the  Bene-Gershon  was 
7,500  (Num.  ill.  22),  midway  between  the  Kohath- 
lies  and  the  Herarites.  At  the  same  date  the 
dBeient  men  were  2,630  (iv.  40).  On  the  occasion 
of  the  second  census  the  numbers  of  the  Levites 
•re  given  only  in  gron  (Num.  zzvi.  62).  The 
sona  of  (xershon  had  duurge  of  the  fiibrics  of  the 
Tabernacle  —  the  coverings,  curtains,  hangings, 
and  cords  (Num.  iii.  25,  26;  iv.  25,  26);  for  the 
^lansport  of  these  they  had  two  ooY-ered  wagons 
and  four  oxen  (vU.  3, 7).    In  the  encampment  their 

station  was  behind  OTIH^)  ^  Tabernacle,  on  the 
west  side  (Num.  iii.  23). '  When  on  the  march  they 
went  with  the  Herarites  in  the  rear  of  the  first 
body  of  three  tribes,  —  Judtoh,  Issachar,  Zebu- 
Imi,  —  with  Reuben  behind  them.  In  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  Levitieal  cities,  thirteen  fell  to  the 
kit  of  the  Gershonites.  These  were  in  the  northern 
tribes  —  two  in  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan ;  four  in 
Essaehar;  four  in  Asher;  and  three  in  Naphtali. 
411  of  these  are  said  to  have  possessed  "  suburbs," 
uid  two  were  cities  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi.  27-33 ;  1 
Chr,  vi.  62,  71-76).  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
gpeaal  duties  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Gershonites  in 
the  service  of  the  Tabernacle  after  its  erection  at 
Jemsafem,  or  in  the  Temple.  The  sons  of  Jedu- 
thnn  ^prophesied  with  a  harp,"  and  the  sons  of 
Heman  **  lifted  op  the  horn,"  but  for  the  sons  of 
haafh  no  instrument  is  mentioned  (I  Chr.  xxv. 
1-5).  Hiey  were  appointed  to  ^*  prophesy  "  (that 
ii,  probably,  to  utter,  or  sing,  inspired  words, 

K^3),  perhaps  after  the  special  prompting  of  Da- 
vid himself  (xxv.  2).  Othen  of  the  Gershonites, 
•out  of  Laadan,  had  charge  of  the  "  treasures  of 
the  boose  of  God,  and  over  the  treasures  of  the 
holy  things  "  (xxvL  20-22),  among  which  precums 
ftones  are  qwcially  named  (xxix.  8). 

In  Chronicles  the  name  is,  with  two  exceptions 
(1  Chr.  vi.  1;  xxiii.  6),  given  in  the  slightly  dilfer. 
nt  form  of  Gersbom.     [Gershom,  2.]     See  also 

QUtaHOMITKB.  G. 

OER'SHONITES,  THE  (^3tthj|n,  i.  e. 

*hB  Gerdiunnite:  4  r«3(n6r,  6  r^iirytwi  [Val.  -wu] ; 

M  rt9<rwW  [Vat.  -yci] ;  Alex,  [ta  Josh,  and  1 

•  Bee  an  Instaooe  of  this  in  1  Ch-  vL  2-16,  wbers 
fbe  liiM  of  Kobath  is  given,  to  the  excloslon  of  th^ 
alhar  two  fhmillBS. 

*  The  LXX.  has  lendarsd  the  paasaf  i  ntersd  to 
M  svllowB :  —  ical  IM  4  y^  marfntro  imh  onyabriMV 
>««^  r«AaM^ovp(llex.  r«XafitfOwp) rtrtix««V«^»vi' 
mk  tm  yin  Aiyimrmi     The  wotd  dctowMMr  nugr  be  I  ^nssrk*  ;  Funics  Hatuiwb.  tkn  )• 
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Chr.,]  mptfwr:  [OmwmkB,  Genon^JUU  Ovrvmm 
Gtrm>in\ ),  the  fiunily  descended  from  Gbbshov  o- 
Gersiiom,  the  son  of  Levi  (Num.  ill.  21,  23,  24 
iv.  24,  27,  xxvi.  57;  Josh.  xxi.  33;  1  Chr.  xxiU 
7;  2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

<(  ThkGkrshokitk"  [rijpo-wri,  rc8o-«yi;  Val 
rifp(r«r«i)  riyp<rofLFci;  Alex.  ri7fKr»Kci,  Vnifxruyi 
Genotudf  Gertomtet]^  as  applied  to  individuals, 
occurs  hi  1  Cbr.  xxvi.  21  (Laadan),  xxix.  8  (Jehid). 

G. 

OBR'SON  (rT»/)o-«5r;  [Vat.  corrupt:]  Ger- 
aomttf),  1  Esdr.  viii.  29.     [(jKKsiiom,  3.] 

OEK'ZITKS,  THE  OTl?n,  or  M^JH- 
(Ges.  TheM.  p.  301)  —  the  Girzite,  or  the  (}erizzite: 
Vat.  omits,  Alex,  laif  rc^KUor:  ^em  and  Gezn 
[  ?],  but  in  his  Qiuut.  Hebr.  Jerome  has  Gttri : 
Syr.  and  Arab.  Godola),  a  tribe  who  with  the 
(ieshurites  and  the  Amalekites  occupied  the  land 
between  the  south  of  Palestine^  and  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  8).  They  were  rich  in 
Bedouin  treasures  —  "sheep,  oxen,  asses,  caraela, 
and  apparel "  (ver.  9;  oorop.  xv.  3;  1  Chr.  v.  21). 
The  name  is  not  found  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V. 
but  only  in  the  margin.  This  arises  from  its  having 
been  corrected  by  the  Maaorets  (ATert)  into  GiJS- 
RiTES,  which  form  [or  rather  Gkzkitks]  our  trans- 
lators have  adopted  in  the  text.  The  change  is 
supported  by  the  Targum,  and  by  the  Alex.  MS. 
of  the  LXX.  as  above.  There  is  not,  however,  any 
apparent  reason  for  relinquishing  the  older  form  of 
the  name,  the  interest  of  which  lies  in  its  con- 
nection with  that  of  .Mount  Gerizim.  In  (he  nairs 
of  that  ancient  mountain  we  have  the  only  remaic- 
ing  trace  of  the  presence  of  this  old  tribe  of  Be^ 
douins  in  central  Palestine-  They  appear  to  havs 
occupied  it  at  a  very  early  period,  and  to  have 
relinquished  it  in  company  with  the  Amalekites, 
who  also  left  Uieir  name  attached  to  a  mountain 
in  the  same  locality  (Judg.  xii.  15),  when  they 
abandoned  that  rich  district  for  the  less  fertile  but 
freer  South.  Other  tribes,  as  the  A\'>'im  and  the 
Zemarites,  also  left  traces  of  their  presence  in  the 
names  of  towns  of  the  central  district  (see  pp.  201  a, 
277,  note  b). 

The  connection  between  ^^9  Gerirites  and  Mount 
Gerizim  appears  to  have  been  first  suggested  by 
Gesenius.  [Ftirst  accepts  the  same  view.]  It  has 
been  since  adopted  by  Stanley  (^S.  ^  P,  p.  237. 
note).  (}esenius  interprets  the  name  as  **  dweUen 
in  the  dry,  barren  country."  G. 

GE'SEM,  THE  LAND  OF  (yfj  Vciiii 
terra  Jetse)^  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name 
GosHKM  (Jud.  1.  9). 

GE'SHAM  O^a,  u  e.  Geshan  [JUthy,  Ges.] . 

Xmydp,  Alex,  rriptrttfii  Geaan)y  one  of  the  sons 
of  Jahdai,  In  the  genealogy  of  Judah  and  family 
of  Calsib  (1  Chr.  ii.  47).  Nothing  flirther  con- 
cerning him  has  been  yet  traced.  The  name,  as  it 
stands  hi  our  present  Bibles,  is  a  oorruption  of  the 
A.  V.  of  1611,  which  has,  aocurstely,  Gbsrax. 
Burrington,  usually  very  careAil,  has  Geahnr  (Ttitik 
xi.  1,  280),  but  wiCbout  giving  any  authority. 


a  eorrupdoD  of  the  Hebrew  mst^am  .  .  Skmmk  (A.  T 
<^  of  old  .  .  to  Shnr "),  or  it  may  contain  a  mmtioL 
0.  chs  name  Telem  or  TsUm,  a  place  In  the  estremc 
Bo«tb  nf  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24),  which  bevaa  promfaienf 
pail  .n  »  former  attack  on  the  Amalnkitss  (1  8aia.  xv 
4).    In  *be  latter  ease  r  has  bwa. zwd. forTl    (8n 
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•  ORBHAN^  (1  Ghr.  ii.  47),  the  oomct  fbnn 
of  ft  name  finr  whldi  Gbbham  hu  been  improperiy 
nbetUuted  in  modem  editbns  of  the  A.  V. 

A. 

6E3HEM,  and  GASH'MU  (C^g,  ^m 
IcorporeaUiyfJirmneMtj  Ftirst]:  Fijo't^:  [6'of«m,] 
Gossem)^  an  Arabian,  mentioned  in  Neh.  ii.  19, 
and  vl  1,  2,  6,  who,  with  **  Sanballat  the  Horonite, 
and  Tobiah,  the  servant,  the  Ammonite,"  opposed 
fi^ehemiah  in  the  repairing  <^  Jerusalem.  Ge^em, 
ire  may  conclude,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Arabia 
Petnea,  or  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  probably  the 
:hief  of  a  tribe  which,  like  most  of  the  tribes  on 
Uie  eastern  frontier  of  Palestine,  was,  in  the  time 
>f  the  Captivity  and  the  subsequent  period,  allied 
Arith  the  Persians  or  with  any  peoples  threatening 
the  Jewish  nation.  Geshem,  like  Sanballat  and 
Tobiah,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  *^  governors 
beyond  the  river,"  to  whom  Ndiemiah  came,  and 
whose  mission  "grieved  them  exceedingly,  thai 
there  was  come  a  man  to  seek  the  welfare  of  the 
children  of  Israel "  (Neh.  ii.  10) ;  for  the  wandering 
inhabitants  of  the  frontier  doubtless  availed  them- 
selves laigely,  in  their  predatory  excursions,  of  the 
detracted  state  of  Palestine,  and  dreaded  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  kingdom;  and  tl)e  Arabians, 
Ammonites,  and  Ashdoditra,  are  recorded  as  having 
**  conspired  to  fight  against  Jerusalon,  and  to 
liinder  "  the  repairing.  The  endeavors  of  these  con- 
federates and  their  fiallure  are  recorded  in  chapters 
ii.,  iv.,  and  vi.  The  Arabic  name  corresponding  to 
Geshem  cannot  easily  be  identified.    Jasim   (or 

G^Um,  A  w'^T^)  is  one  of  very  remote  antiqtdty; 

Ind  Jashnm  (|VmJ^)  is  the  name  of  an  historical 

Mbe  of  Arabia  Proper;  the  latter  may  more  prob- 
ably be  compared  with  it.  £.  S.  P. 

OE'SHUB  ir^XD%  and  VCyi^  a  bndgti 
[rcSo-o^o,  exc.  2  Sam.  lii.  3,  Vtaalp^  Vat  Tco'cip; 
1  Chr.  ii.  23,  Alex.  Tta-ffovp,  iii.  2,  Tfo-ovp:  Ou- 

tur:]  Arab.  yM*£^f  Jtssur)^  a  little  principality 


in  the  northeastern  comer  of  Bashan,  ai^oining 
the  prorince  of  Argob  (Deut.  iii.  14),  and  the  king- 
dom of  Aram  (Syria  in  the  A.  Y.;  2  Sam.  xv.  8; 
eomp.  1  Chr.  ii.  23).  It  was  vntliin  the  boundary 
of  the  allotted  territory  of  Manasseh,  but  its  inhah- 
Itants  were  never  expelled  (Josh.  xiii.  13;  comp. 
1  Chr.  ii.  23).  King  Darid  married  "  the  daughter 
of  Tahnai,  king  of  Geshur"  (2  Sam.  ui.  3);  and 
her  son  Absalom  sought  refuge  among  his  maternal 
Ntbtives  after  the  murder  of  his  brother.  The  wild 
acts  of  Absalom^s  life  may  have  been  to  some  extent 
".^  results  of  maternal  training;  they  were  at  least 
BhaACteristio  '^  the  stock  from  which  he  sprung. 
He  remained  ta  <*  Geshur  of  Aram  "  until  he  was 
{jk,ken  back  to  Jerusalem  by  Joab  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37, 
Z7.  8).  It  is  liighly  probable  that  Geshur  was  a 
section  of  the  wild  and  nigged  region,  now  called 
H-Lejah^  among  whose  rocky  fastnesses  the  Gesh- 
orites  might  dwell  in  security  while  the  whole  sur- 
rounding phdns  were  o<x»ipied  by  the  Israelites. 
On  the  north  the  Lejah  borders  on  the  territory 
of  Damascus,  the  ancient  Aram;  and  in  Scripture 
IIm  name  is  so  intimatdy  connected  with  Bashan 
tod  Argob,  that  one  is  led  to  suppose  it  formed 
p«i  of  them  (Deut  iii.  13, 14;  J  Chr.  ii.  28;  Josh. 
wOLVk^'iZ)*    .[Aroob.]  J.  L.P. 
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*  The  bridge  over  the  Jordan  above  toe  isft  el 
(jalilee  no  doubt  stands  where  one  must  havie  stood 
in  ancient  times.  [Bridge,  Amer.  ed.]  It  may 
be,  says  Robmaon  {Phyg.  Geogr,  p.  156),  •*  thai 
the  ajiaoent  district  on  the  east  of  tiie  Jordan  took 

the  name  of  Geshur  n^Q^|),  as  if  *  Bridge-land '  • 
at  any  rate  C^eehur  and  the'Geshurites  were  in  this 
vicinity."  H. 

GESH'URI  and  GESHOJBITES  f^T^tt?? : 
pn  Deut,  raoyatrif  Vat  Alex,  -crfi;  Comp.  r«or- 
erovpl't  in  Joui.,  Alex.  Vtvoupi;  zii.  5,  T^py^aU 
Vat  -0^fi;  xiii.  2,  11,  13,  rc<rip(.  Vat.  Fcircipei; 
1  Sam.,  rf<ri/>i,  Vat.  -<rfi-;  Alex.  re<rr/>fi:  Gf- 
ftin.]  1.  The  inhabitants  of  Geshur,  which  see 
(Deut  iU.  14;  Jos.  xu.  5,  xiU.  11). 

2.  An  ancient  tribe  whidi  dwelt  in  the  desert 
between  Arabia  and  PhiUstia (Josh.  xiii.  2;  1  Sam. 
xzvii.  8);  they  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Gearites  and  Amalekites.     [Gezer,  p.  909.] 

J.  L.  P. 

6BTHBB  ("'O?:  Tvrip\  [Alex.  ra«c/>:] 
(veMer),  the  third,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Anm 
(Gen.  X.  23).  No  satis&ctory  trace  of  the  people 
^)rung  fh>m  this  stock  has  been  found,  llie  theories 
of  Bochart  and  others,  which  rest  on  improbable 
etymokjgies,  are  without  support;  while  ibe  sug- 
gestions of  Carians  (Hieron.),  Bactriaiu  (Joseph. 

AnL\  and    iUbot^    (Saad.),   are  not  better 

founded.  (See  Bocbart,  Phcdeg^  ii.  10,  and  Winer, 
s.  v.).  Kaiisch  proposes  Geshur;  but  he  does  not 
adduce  any  argument  in  its  &vor,  exc^t  the  sim- 
ilarity of  sound,  and  the  permutation  of  Aramsoan 
and  Hebrew  letters. 

The  Arabs  write  the  name  ^L^  (Gh4thir); 

and,  in  the  mythical  history  of  their  country,  it  if 
sud  that  the  probably  aboriginal  tribes  of  Thomood, 
Tasur,  Jadces,  and  *Ad  (the  last,  in  the  second 
generation,  through  'Ood),  were  descended  from 
Ghathir  (Caussin  [de  Perceval],  Euai^  i.  8,  0,  23; 
Abul-Fido,  Hitt.  Anttid.  16).  Tliese  traditions 
are  in  the  highest  d^ree  untrustworthy;  and,  as 
we  have  stated  in  Arabia,  the  tribes  referred  to 
were,  almost  demonstrably,  not  of  Semitic  origin. 
See  Arabia,  Aram,  and  Nabatilsans. 

E.  S.  P. 

GETHSEM'ANE    (n|,   gatk,  a    •*  wine- 

pren,"  and  ^ptt?,  sAemen,  »*oa;"  rc0<n7fiAytl 
[so  Tisch.;  I.Achm.  Treg.  -rfi]t  or  more  generally 
r«90ifjuai^)T  a  small  "  fkrm,"  as  the  French  would 
say,  ^*  tm  bien  aux  champs "  (x»ploif  =•■  ager, 
pradhan ;  or  as  the  Vulgate,  filin ;  A.  V.  ^  plaee; " 
Matt.  xxvi.  36;  Mark  xiv.  32),  situated  across  the 
brook  Kedron  (John  xviii.  1),  probably  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  OUvet  (Luke  xxu.  39),  to  the  N.  W., 
and  about  ^  or  |  of  a  mile  English  from  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  There  was  a  "garden,'*  or  rather 
orehard  (fcnwos  )t  attached  to  it,  to  which  the  olive, 
fig,  and  pom^ranate  doubtless  invited  resort  by 
their  "  hospitable  shade.*'  And  we  know  from  the 
Evangelists  SS.  Luke  (xxii.  89)  and  John  (xviii.  2) 
that  our  Lord  ofUlmes  resorted  thither  vdth  hu 
disciples.  "  It  was  on  the  road  to  Bethany,"  sayt 
Mr.  Greswell  {Bm-m.  Diss,  xiii.),  <«and  the  fimiU} 
of  Lajsarus  might  have  possessions  there; "  bat,  tf 
so,  it  should  have  been  rather  on  the  S  £  side  ^ 
the  mountain  where  Bethany  lies:  part  of  wUih,  I 
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■■J  M  nnuuliol,  bdtii;  the  property  or  the  lillige  fbnbild,  aiiJ  it  Iht  ntunc  imparl*,  KOv  ftiUIDid 
itSL  H  il  Dujr  Kell  btva  been  Uitn,  ii  evm  iiov  tlioae  dull  vordii,  "  I  haw  liuldeo  Um  wliit-pnn 
ciIMttFUiiuij(Fi-.lini-(^A)l]jlhenUi>'a.'<  llei,» '  Jone"  (IxUi.  3;  oimp.  Kev.  iSv.  W,  'luewim- 
Um  «|inwian>  in  S.  Luke  tiiv.  W  uid  AeU  1. 13  pim  .  .  .  icifAunt  lit  dig").  "  iW  piiriad  <^ 
■n  quite  coiuiiilent.  AecurdiDg  to  .ioaephu*,  Itie  I  the  Jeai,''  pnceoU  Sir,  Umwell.  '<  «u  the  Vvnol 
AiburL*  of  JiruiiJnu  aboundKl  witb  gu^eu  and  i  Fjjuiuoi:  the  day  <il  the  month  aliout  tira  daja 
plnnm-giiHiDdii  {n^wSilomi,  B.  J.  ri.  1,  $  1;  before  tbe  full  of  tbe  moon —in  which  cam  the 
KKDp.  T.  3,  j  S):  now,  witii  the  eiceptiiHi  ot  tboea  moon  would  not  be  now  very  far  poit  her  meridian ; 
hetoDt^ni;  (o  Iho  Creek  and  Latin  eonrenU,  bardlj  I  and  the  night  would  be  enlightened  until  a  lale 
ib»  neti)^  of  a  garden  ia  to  be  aeen.  There  it !  hour  Uwarda  tbe  oioniing''  — the  da;  oftlia  nek 
indeeil  a  tavoriis  paddock  or  ckiac,  halT-a-mih  m  I  Tbunday,  or  rather,  ucoiding  to  the  Jewa,  Frida; 
more  to  the  north,  on  the  lame  aide  of  the  cou-  —  Ibr  tbe  tun  bad  Ht  Hie  time,  acoordlug  te 
tinuation  of  the  nllej  of  the  Kedroii,  the  pnipertr  Mr.  Greiwell,  would  be  the  lait  watch  of  the  nislit, 
<t  a  inattb]'  Turk,  when  tJie  tlobammedao  ladies  between  our  11  and  13  o'eloek.  An;  m-npituLMion 
|iaa  llie  di;  with  thdr  fiuiuliei,  their  bright  ilowing  ,  dT  tbe  cittumilance*  of  tliat  ineffiilib-  oent  woulil 
OiatUDie  Ibrming  a  pictuietque  contnut  to  the  ttilT  |  be  unneeewarj';  any  comments  upon  il  uiiKaaoii 
•unbcT  foliage  of  the  olii^i^roi-e  lieneath  which  I  able.  A  niudem  girdMii  in  which  lire  eiRht  veu- 
Iltc7  dutter.  Itut  (Mliaemwe  hu  not  come  down  arable  Dlii-e-(ree«,  and  a  grotto  to  tbe  n<nth,  de 
to  Dt  u  a  Kene  of  mirth ;  ila  ineibauitiUe  aaocia-  tachnl  from  It,  and  in  cioier  connection  with  the 
tiona  are  tbe  oHiipring  of  a  single  event  —  tbe  Church  of  the  Sepukhre  of  the  Virgin  — in  bet 
Agonj  of  Ibe  Son  of  Uod  on  tbe  evening  prscciling  with  the  rond  to  tlie  lummit  of  the  mountain  ran- 
tJii  ("aMMMi.    Uera  empbaticallj,  ai  Itaiitb  bad  niug  betwpni  them,  aa  it  did  alto  in  tbe  daji  if 


Old  OllTS-TnM  In  Otlhwnaiie,  thui  H.  B. 

lb*  ftiiwden  (Sanuti  Stcrrl.  F'ulrl.  C.-ae.  lib.  ill,  |  whoae  age  tbe  poetic  minds  of  a  Ijunarline  it  a 
p.  lir.  e.  9|  —  both  aecurelj  inclu-wl,  and  under  Stank)' ahrink  from  criliciiinE  —  they  wciv  doubt' 
'nek  and   kej,  an  pninted  out  aa  iiukina  up  the  j  leai  not  ao  inipoaine  in  llie  ttlh  century;  ttill,  hu' 


t:ie  GeUuemane.      rheee  may,  oc  ui:>y  not,  be  the 

thn  been  noticed,  they  »ion!d  have  adbnled  undv- 

apotiwhkh  Eiuebitn,  St.  Jerome  (Uitr  <h  Siru  j  iiig  witneai  to  the  locnlity  — nbUe,  on  the  other 

band,  lew  modem  tra^■eUera  would  inquin  for.  Mid 

■Kb;  but  from  tbe  lib  century  downward!  •onia 

adore,    with    Antoninus,    tbe   three   preciie  apoU 

wberaour  lj>rd  u  tud  to  hai-e  blien  upon  Hit 

face.     Againat  the  oontemporary  antiquity  of  the 

ipoo  whM  aoajrda  moit  with  iti  inatincta  and  pre- 

oLve  trees,  it  baa  been  urged  that  Tltna  cut  down 

thi.  i.    no  mo«  th«.  Jo-,phu.  ,t««  i..  .^)nn 

•  •  B-ia^^t  It  tbt  Arable  Da»,  a-rtnd  ft«n 

ItoE.                                                                      B 

W*aa(n»fi^.r«lB.    In  tht>  kutam  Ih>  nadn 
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tvini  (tee  iMuticuIarij  B.  J.  vi.  1,  $  1,  a  uunge 
iriiicb  must  have  escaped  Mr.  WUliams,  J7oIy  City, 
7oL  ii.  p.  437,  2d  ed.f  who  only  cites  v.  3,  §  2,  and 
(i.  8,  §  1 }.  Beudes,  the  10th  I^ion,  arriving  fh>in 
Jericho,  wert  posted  about  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(y,  2,  §  3;  and  oomp.  vi.  2,  §  8),  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  siege,  a  waU  was  carried  abng  the  valley  of 
the  Kedroo  to  the  fountain  of  Siloam  (v.  10,  §  2). 
The  probability,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be,  that 
they  were  planted  by  Christian  hands  to  mark  the 
spot;  tmless,  like  the  sacred  olive  of  the  Acrop- 
ftlis  (Biihr  ad  Herod,  viii.  55),  they  may  have 
leproduoed  themselves.  Moundrell  (/Carly  Travel* 
'n  Pal.  by  Wright,  p.  471 )  and  Quaresmius  {£ludd. 
T,  B.  lib.  iv.  per.  v.  ch.  7)  appear  to  have  beoi  the 
first  to  notice  them,  not  more  than  three  centuries 
%go;  the  former  arguing  against,  and  the  latter  in 
Ssvor  of,  their  reputed  antiqiuty;  but  nobody  read- 
:ug  their  iccounta  "vould  imagine  that  there  were 
then  no  more  than  eight,  the  locality  of  Gethsemane 
lieing  supposed  the  same.  Parallel  claims,  to  be 
sure,  are  not  wanting  in  the  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
which  are  still  visited  with  so  much  enthusiasm :  in 
the  terebinth,  or  oak  of  Mamre,  which  was  standing 
in  the  days  of  Constaiitine  the  Great,  and  even 
worshipped  (Vales,  ad  Euaeb.  Tit  ConM.  iii.  53), 
and  the  fig-tree  {Ficw  elastica)  near  Nerbudda  in 
India,  which  native  historians  assert  to  be  2,500 
yean  old  (Patterson's  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  A'^fi?^, 
4c.f  p.  202,  note).  Still  more  appositely  there  were 
olive-trees  near  lintemum  250  years  old,  according 
to  Pliny,  in  his  time,  which  are  recorded  to  have 
survi^-ed  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  ( Nouveau 
Diet  d'HisL  Not.  Paris,  1840,  vol.  xxii.  p.  61). 

E.  S.  Ff. 
*  Gethsemane,  which  means  **  olive-press  "  (see 
above)  is  found  according  to  the  narrative  in  the 
proper  place;  for  Olivet,  as  the  name  imports,  was 
fiunous  for  its  olive-trees,  still  sufficiently  numerous 
there  to  justify  its  being  so  called,  though  little  cul- 
tivation of  any  sort  appears  now  on  that  moimt. 
The  place  is  called  also  **a  garden'*  {Krjwoi),  but 
we  are  not  by  any  means  to  transfer  to  that  term 
our  ideas  of  its  meuiing.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
as  Stanley  remarks  (S,  if  P.  p.  187,  Ist  ed.),  that 
<^  Eastern  gardens  are  not  flower-gardens  nor  private 
gardens,  but  the  orchards,  vineyards,  and  fig-enclos- 
ures "  near  the  towns.  The  low  wall,  covered  with 
white  stucco,  which  incloses  the  reputed  Gethsemane, 
is  comparatively  modem.  A  series  of  rude  pictures 
(utterly  out  of  place  there,  where  the  memory  and 
the  heart  are  the  only  prompters  required)  are  hung 
ap  along  the  face  of  the  wall,  representing  diflS^rent 
toenes  in  the  history  of  Christ's  panion,  such  as 
the  scourging,  the  mockery  of  the  soldiers,  the 
linking  beneath  the  cross,  and  the  like.  The  eight 
tfive-troes  here,  though  still  verdant  and  productive, 
are  s^  decayed  as  to  require  to  be  propped  up  with 
hoapp  of  stones  against  their  trunks  in  oider  to 
prevent  their  being  blown  down  by  the  wind.  Trees 
oi  this  class  are  proverbially  long-lived.  Schubert, 
Ihe  odebrated  naturalist,  decides  that  those  in 
Gethsemane  are  old  enough  to  have  flourished  amid 
a  race  of  :ontemporarie8  that  perished  long  cen- 
turies ago  {Hei$e  in  da$  Moryenlimi,  ii.  521 ).« 
Stanley  also  speaks  of  them  "  as  the  moet  venerable 
of  their  race  on  the  fiicc  of  the  earth  ...  the  most 


«  *  An  arg;ument  ft»r  the  great  age  of  these  trees 
MS  bssn  drswD  fttnn  the  fitet  that  a  medmo  (an  old 
Vukish  ooId)  is  the  governmental  tax  paid  on  saoh 
ma  of  this  group,  which  was  the  tax  on  trass  at  the 
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aflbetiug  of  the  sacred  memorials  in  or  ahoiA  Jcra 

aalem."    (5.  cf  P.  p.  450,  ]st  ed.) 

There  are  two  or  three  indications  in  the  Go^mI 
history  which  may  guide  us  as  to  the  general  situ- 
ation of  this  ever  mraiorable  spot  to  which  ths 
Saviour  repaired  on  the  night  of  his  betrayal.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  Gethsemane  was  on  the  western 
slope  of  Olivet,  and  near  the  base  of  that  mountain 
where  it  sinks  down  into  tiie  valley  of  the  Kedron. 
When  it  is  said  that  "  Jesus  went  forth  with  his 
disciples  beyond  the  brook  Kedron,  where  was  a 
garden  "  (John  xviii.  1),  it  is  implied  that  he  did 
not  go  &r  up  the  Mount  of  Olives,  but  reached  the 
place  which  he  had  in  riew  soon  after  crossing  the 
bed  of  that  stream.  The  garden,  it  wiU  be  observed, 
is  named  in  that  passage  with  reference  to  the 
brook,  and  not  the  mountain.  This  result  agrees 
also  with  the  presumption  fh>m  the  Saviour's 
abrupt  summons  to  his  disciples  recorded  in  Matt, 
xxri.  46:  "Arise,  let  us  be  going;  see,  he  is  at 
hand  that  dotli  betray  me."  llie  best  explanation 
of  this  language  is  that  his  watchful  eye,  at  that 
moment,  caught  sight  of  Judas  and  his  accomplices, 
as  they  issued  from  one  of  the  eastern  gates,  or 
turned  round  the  northern  or  southern  com^  of 
the  walls,  in  order  to  descend  into  the  valley.  The 
night,  with  the  moon  then  near  its  full,  and  about 
the  beginning  of  April,  must  have  been  clear,  oi 
if  exceptionally  dark,  the  torches  (John  xviii.  13^ 
would  ha^'e  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  object  of  such 
a  movement  at  that  unseasonable  hour.  It  may 
be  added  that  in  this  neighlnirhood  also  are  still  to 
be  seen  caverns  and  deserted  tombs  into  which  his 
pursuers  may  have  thought  that  he  would  endeavor 
to  escape  and  conceal  himself,  and  so  came  prepared 
with  lights  to  follow  him  into  these  lurking-places. 

The  present  inclosure  known  as  Gethsemane 
ftUfills  ail  these  conditions;  and  so  also,  it  may  be 
claimed,  would  any  other  spot  similarly  situated 
across  the  brook,  and  along  the  westein  declivity  in 
front  of  Jerusalem.  Tiscbendorf  {Jitise  in  den 
Orient,  i.  3 J 2)  finds  the  traditionary  locality  "  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  all  that  we  learn  from  the  E^'ange- 
lists."  lliomson  {Land  and  Bvoi\  ii.  284)  thinks 
it  should  be  sought  "  rather  in  a  secluded  vale  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  to  the  northeast  of  the  present 
Gethsemane."  Hobinson  alleges  no  positive  reason i 
against  the  common  identification.  "  The  authen- 
ticity of  the  sacred  garden,"  says  Williams  (Z/b/j 
City,  ii.  437),  *'  I  choose  rather  to  believe  than  to 
defend."  But  such  dififerenoes  of  opinion  as  these 
involve  an  essential  agreement.  The  original  garden 
may  have  been  more  or  less  extensi\'e  than  the 
present  site,  or  have  stood  a  few  hundred  rods 
further  to  the  north  or  the  south ;  but  far,  certainly, 
from  that  spot  it  need  not  be  supposed  to  have 
been.  We  may  sit  down  there,  and  read  the  nar- 
rative of  what  the  Sariour  endured  for  our  re- 
demption, and  feel  assured  that  vre  are  near  the 
phoe  where  he  pra3-ed,  "  Saying,  Father,  not  my 
wiU,  but  thine  be  done;"  and  where,  "  being  in 
an  agony,  he  sweat  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood, 
falling  down  to  the  ground."  It  is  altogether  prob- 
able that  the  disciples  in  going  biMk  to  Jerusalem 
fh>m  Bethany  after  having  seen  the  I^rd  taken  up 
into  heaven  passed  Gethsemane  on  the  way.  What 
new  thoughts  must  have  arisen  in  their  minda 

thne  of  the  Saiaeenic  conqnest  ct  Jerusalem,  a.  ]>.  686 
Since  that  period  the  Saltan  rKslves  half  of  the  frnill 
of  every  tree  as  his  tribute.  (See  Baomsr,  FialOsHmm 
p.  a09,4tsAQfl.)  « 
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duil  deeper  ioilght  into  the  m^Btery  of  the  agony 
■met  have  flaahed  upon  thenif  as  they  looked  once 
son  upon  that  loene  of  the  sufferingB  and  humil- 
iation of  the  entcified  and  aaoended  Oda,        H. 

GBU'EL  (^S*^,  Sam.  ^H)l  [<7af«  ex- 
aitation,  Ge^]:  Touhnk;  [Vat.  TovftnyX:]  OMei\ 
ion  of  Machl:  ruler  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  its 
Kpreaentative  among  the  spies  tent  from  the  wil- 
doneas  of  Paran  to  explore  the  Promiaed  LAnd 
(Num.  zUi.  15). 

QWZER  (T^i,  in  panae  *1T|  [Me^  place, 
precipice^  Furit,  Ges.] :  Ta(4p^  T'C^P  [Ales.  1  K. 
iz.  16,  16],  riCa^  [raCW;  ioi^'  X-  ^*  Vat. 
Tftftj;  1  Chr.  xiv.  16,  FA.  TaCa^w'^  Gazer, 
[Geztr,  Gazera] ),  an  ancient  city  of  Canaan,  whoae 
king,  Horam,  or  Elam,  comiug  to  the  aasiatanoe  of 
Ldu^iah,  was  killed  with  all  his  people  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  X.  33;  zii.  12).  The  town,  however,  is  not 
■aid  to  have  beefi  destroyed;  it  formed  one  of  the 
landnaarks  on  the  south  boundary  of  £phniim,o 
between  the  lower  Betb-horon  and  the  Medltara- 
uean  (xvi.  8),  the  western  limit  of  the  tribe  (1  Chr. 
vii.  28).  It  was  allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the 
Kohathite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  21;  1  Chr.  vi.  67); 
bat  the  wiginal  inhabitants  were  not  diipossiessed 
(Judg.  i.  29);  and  even  down  to  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon the  Canaaoites,  or  (according  to  the  I JCX. 
addition  to  Josh.  xvi.  10)  the  Canaanites  and  Per- 
icsites,  were  still  dwdling  Uiere,  and  paying  tribute 
to  Israel  (1  K.  ix.  16).  At  this  time  it  must  in  fact 
have  been  independent  of  Israelite  rule,  for  Pharaoh 
had  burnt  it  to  the  ground  and  killed  its  iiihal)i- 
tants,  Mad  then  presented  the  site  to  his  daughter, 
Bolomoa's  que«i.  But  it  was  immediately  rebuilt 
by  the  king;  and  though  not  heard  of  again  till 
after  the  c4>tivity,  yet  it  played  a  somewhat  prom> 
inent  part  in  tlM  later  struggles  of  the  nation. 
[Gazkra.] 

Ewakl  {Gtkk,  iiL  280;  oorap.  U.  427)  takes 
(Seser  and  Geshur  to  be  the  same,  and  sees  in  the 
destniction  of  the  fivmer  by  Pharaoh,  and  the 
fimaltaneous  expedition  of  Solomon  to  Hamath- 
lobah  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  latter,  indications 
of  a  ravolt  of  the  Canaanites,  of  whom  the  Gieshur- 
ites  formed  the  most  powerful  remnant,  and  iriioee 
attempt  against  the  new  monaich  was  thus  frus- 
tnted.    '&A  this  can  hardly  be  supported. 

In  one  pkoe  Gpb  is  given  as  identical  with  Geaat 
(1  Chr.  XX.  4,  oomp.  2  Sam.  xxi.  18).  The  exact 
site  of  GtoBt  has  not  been  diseorured;  but  its  gen- 
■al  position  is  not  dlflScult  to  infer.  It  must  have 
besn  between  the  lower  Beth-horon  and  the  sea 
(Josh.  xvi.  3;  1  K.  ix.  17);  therefore  on  the  great 
maritime  plain  which  lies  beneath  the  hiUs  of  which 
Beif4r  tt^ahta  is  the  last  outpost,  and  forma  the 
n^gttlar  coast  road  of  eommunication  with  Egypt 
(1  K.  Ix.  16).  It  is  therefore  appropriately  named 
as  the  last  point  to  which  David's  pursuit  of  the 
Philistines  extended  (2  Sam.  v.  2d;  1  Chr.  xiv. 
16  ^),  and  as  the  scene  of  at  least  one  sharp  en- 
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a  If  loehish  bs  where  Yan  de  TsUe  and  Porter 
woold  plaes  it,  at  Urn  Lika^  near  Qan,  at  kut  40 
■Iks  from  the  soutbem  boundary  of  Kphralm,  there 
is  some  groond  for  sospeotins  tbe  iriitance  of  two 
8caBn,  and  this  is  confl'-med  by  the  order  In  whioh  t 
m  mendoned  in  the  Uec  of  Josh.  xil.  with  Hebron, 
%loa,  and  Debit.  There  is  not,  however,  any  meao^ 
If  deCwmining  this 

ft  In  these  two  pleoes  the  word,  being  at  the  end 
tf  a  psriod,  has,  aeeoidiag  to  Uebrsw  enstora  Its  first 


oonnter  ^1  Chr.  zx.  4),  this  plain  being  their  owe 
peculiar  territory  (oorap.  Jos.  Anl.  viii.  W,  §  I,  rsr 
(offdi  r^r  rijf  UaKouffrltwy  X&poa  (nripxevvwd 
and  as  commanding  the  communication  betweec 
Egypt  and  the  new  capital,  Jerusalem,  it  was  an 
important  point  for  Solomon  to  fortify.  By  Euse- 
bius  it  is  mentioned  as  four  miles  north  of  Nioopo> 
lis  {Afmo&s)\  a  position  exactly  oocopied  by  the 
important  town  Jimeu,  the  ancient  Glmzo,  and 
corresponding  well  with  the  requirements  oi  Joshua. 
But  this  hardly  sgrees  with  the  indieatkms  of  the 
1st  book  of  BiacciS)ees,  which  speak  of  it  as  between 
Emmaus  {Amw&s)  and  Asotus  and  Jamnia;  tsd 
again  as  on  the  confines  of  Azotus.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Utter  there  is  more  than  one  sits 
bearing  the  name  7at&r ;  but  whether  this  Arabic 
name  can  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew  (}ezer,  and 
also  whether  an  important  a  town  as  Gasara  was  in 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees  can  be  represented  by 
such  insignificant  villages  as  these,  are  questions  to 
be  determined  by  friture  investigation.*  If  it  can, 
then  perhaps  the  strongest  chums  for  identity  with 
(xeaer  are  put  forward  by  a  village  called  YcugAr,  4 
or  6  miles  east  of  Joppa,  on  the  road  to  RamUk 
and  Lydd, 

From  the  occasional  occurrence  of  the  form  Q^ 
ser,  and  frt>m  the  LXX.  version  being  slmost  uni- 
formly Gazera  or  Gva/a,  Ewald  infers  that  this  was 
really  the  original  name.  Q. 

GEZ'BITES,  THE  0"]t2n,  iccur.  ihe  Gi»^ 
rUt:  [Vat.  omits;  Alex.]  rov  TtCfuuori  Gezri). 
The  word  which  the  Jewish  critics  have  substituted 
in  the  margin  of  the  Bible  for  the  ancient  reading, 
t*the  Gerizzite*'  (1  Sam.  xzvU.  8),  and  which  hiu 
thus  become  incorporated  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V. 
If  it  mean  anything  —  at  least  that  we  know  —  it 
must  signify  the  dwellers  in  Ciezer.  But  Gkzbr 
was  not  less  than  50  miles  distant  fit)m  the  **  south 
of  Jttdah,  the  south  of  the  Jerahmedites,  and  the 
south  of  the  Kenites,"  the  scene  of  Darid's  in- 
road; a  fiMt  which  stands  greaUy  in  the  way  of  our 
receiving  the  change.     [Gekzites,  thb.] 

GrAH   (rril   [water-faO,  Ffirst ;  fomtam, 

(3es.]:  Tali  [Comp.  rU-]  valUt),  a  place  named 
only  in  2  Sam.  ii.  24,  to  designate  the  position  of 
the  bill  Ammah  —  *<  which  fiwes  Giah  by  the  way 
of  the  wilderness  of  Gibeon.**  No  trace  of  the 
situation  of  either  has  yet  been  found.     Dy  the 

LXX.  the  name  is  read  as  if  H^  J,  t.  e.  a  ravine  of 
f^iea ;  a  view  also  taken  in  the  Vulgate. 

GIANTS.  The  frequent  allusion  to  giants  in 
Scripture,  and  the  numerous  theories  and  disputes 
which  have  arisen  in  consequence,  render  it  neoea* 
sary  to  give  a  brief  view  of  some  of  the  main  opin* 
ions  and  curious  inferences  to  which  the  nienticii 
of  them  leads. 

1.  They  are  first  spoken  of  in  Gen.  ri.  4,  undsi 

tiie  name  NtpkiUm  (Q'^Vs^ :  LXX.  ytyorrtt 
AquU.  hrarlirroms;  Symm.  'jSioToi:  Vulg.  ^yan- 

vowel  lengthened,  and  stands  In  the  text  aa  aeaer 
and  in  these  two  plaoea  only  the  name  is  so  trsnsfnrrN 
to  the  A.  v.  Bat,  to  be  consistent,  the  nme  changi 
should  have  been  made  in  several  other  ps  wages, 
whrxe  it  ooonrs  in  the  Hebrew:  e.  g,  Judg.  i.  20, 
Josh.  zri.  8, 10 ;  1  K.  ix.  15,  &o.  It  wonld  seem  bet- 
ter to  render  frepnsaeot]  the  Hebrew  name  always  by 
the  ame  Knglleih  one,  when  the  dUfovsnce 
nothing  bnt  an  euiphatio 
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us:  Onk.  H*n:i}:  Luther,  Tyrtnnen),   Thbwwd 

M  derived  either  from  nb^,  or  H  v^  (=  *'  mar- 

rolous  "),  or,  M  is  general]/  believed,  from  ^S)* 
either  in  the  eenae  to  throw  down,  or  to  fidi 
(=  fallen  angels,  Jarchi,  cf.  Is.  ziv.  12;  Luke  x. 
18);  or  uieauiii^  **4}p«cr  tn^ttenttt"  (Gesen.)?  or 
eoUap$i  (by  eupbemism,  Boetteher,  de  Jn/tiit,  p. 
92);  but  certainly  not  **  because  men  fell  firom  ter- 
ror of  them  "  (M  K-  Kimchi).  That  the  word 
means  ^^yiaiU*'  is  clear  from  Num.  xiii.  32,  33, 

and  is  confirmed  by  ^^93?  the  Chaldee  name  for 
Mthe  aery  f^ant  '*  Orion  (Job.  iz.  9,  xxxviiL  31;  Is. 
siii.  10;  Targ.)t  unless  this  name  arise  from  the 
obliqm*.y  of  the  constellation  {Gen,  of  Earthy 
p.  36). 

But  we  now  come  to  the  remarkable  ooi\}ectures 
about  tlie  origin  of  these  NephiUm  in  Gen.  vi.  1-4. 
(An  immense  amount  has  been  written  on  this  pas- 
sage. See  kurU,  f)it  JChen  der  Sdhne  Gottet,  Ac., 
Berlin,  1837;  Ewald,  Jaht-b.  1854,  p.  126;  Govett's 
Jtftiah  UnfulJilM;  Faber's  Many  AfansUms^  in 
the  Jourmd  of  Snc.  JUt.,  Oct.  1858,  Ac.)  We 
are  told  that  "  there  tctrt  Nephillm  in  the  earth/' 
and  that  '*aflerwanls  (koI  tiir'  iKtiwo,  LXX.)  the 
*«  sons  of  God  *'  mingling  with  the  beautiful "  daugh- 
ters of  men*'  produced  a  race  of  violent  and  inso- 
lent Gibbtnim  (Un^),  This  latter  word  is  also 
rendered  by  the  LXX.  yiya^rtsi  hut  we  shall  nee 
hereafter  that  the  meaning  is  more  general.  It  is 
dear  however  that  no  atnteinctU  b  made  that  the 
Nephilim  themselves  sprang  from  this  unhallowed 
union.     Who  then  were  they  ?     Takmg  the  usual 

derivation  ( vSj),  and  exphuning  it  to  mean 
<*fid]en  spirits,*'  the  Nephilim  seem  to  be  identical 
with  the  **  sons  of  God;  *'  but  the  \'erse  before  us 
militates  against  this  notion  as  much  as  against 
that  which  makes  the  Nephilim  the  same  as  the 
Gibborim,  namely,  the  offtpring  of  wicked  mar- 
riaj^.  This  latter  supposition  can  only  be  ac- 
cepted if  we  admi*  either  (1)  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  Nephilin.,  —  those  who  existed  before  the 
unequal  intercourse,  and  those  produced  by  it 
(Heidegger,  Ilut  Pair,  xi.),  or  (2)  by  following 
the  Vulgate  rendering,  posUptam  enim  inyreui 
itm<,  etc.  But  the  common  rendering  seems  to  be 
sorrect,  nor  is  there  much  prol>abUity  in  Aben 

EEra*s  exphmation,  that  IT^IlIN  (Maftor  that*') 

means  binon  nnM  (i.  e.  «  after  the  deluge  "), 
and  is  an  allusion  to  the  Anakims. 

The  geneak)gy  of  the  Nephilim  then,  or  at  any 
rate  of  tht  enrlkst  Nephilim^  is  not  recorded  in 
Scripture,  and  the  nam<»  itself  is  so  mysterious 
that  we  are  lost  in  conjecture  respecting  them. 

2.  The  sons  of  the  marriages  mentioned  in  Gen. 

fi.  1-4,  are  called  GibbaiHm  (Dn22|,  from  *^n3, 
o  be  strong) f  a  general  name  meaning  powerful 
bBpiffral  Kol  wcurrht  dwfporral  iroAoSf  Joseph. 
AnL  i.  3,  §  1 ;  yfif  ireuifs  rhv  vov¥  itefiifidmurrts 
TtfC  \oyl(9aBai  ic.t.A.,  Philo  de  Gigant.^  p.  270; 
oomp.  Is.  iii.  2,  xlix.  24;  Ks.  xxzii.  21).  They 
wen  not  necessarily  giants  in  our  sense  of  the  word 
fllieodoret,  QtifOuL  48).  Yet,  as  was  natural,  these 
powerful  chie&  were  almost  universally  represented 
M  men  of  extraordina^  stature.  The  LXX.  ren- 
ler  the  word  yiyam-esf  and  call  Nimrod  a  ylyas 
cvyry«t  (1  ^^'  ^  10);  Augustine  caQs  them  Sta- 
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imvsi  (de  Ch,  Dti,  xr.  4) ;  Chryaosloiii  ^tmt, 
f  uytilKcir,  'llMOdoret  wofifuydBtis  (comp.  Bar.  iil 
26,  tufuy4$*Hj  4'wumifityoi  'w6\tfu>y)^ 
But  crho  were  the  parents  of  these  giants;  wh« 

are  « the  sons  of  God  '•  (D^mbjSn  ^D?)  ?  The 
opinions  are  various:  (1.)  if  en  if  ptncn'  {viol  9v 
¥affTev6rrt$Vf  Sjmm.,  Uieron.  QtuaU.  iltb.  ad  loc. , 

SJ37?!  ^931,  Onk.;    n'»3Dbtt?  ^32,  Samar.. 

so  too  Sdden,  Vor^t,  Ac.),  (cDmp.  Ps.  ii.  7,  Ixxxii. 
6,  Ixxxix.  27;  Mic.  v.  5,  dK!.).  llie  expresskm  will 
then  exactly  resemble  Homer*s  AioycKsFr  i9airiA^cr, 
and  the  CUnese  Ti&»4uu^  ^  son  of  heaven,"  as  a 

title  of  the  Emperor  (Geseo.  s.  r.  ^2).  But  why 
should  the  union  of  the  high-born  and  low-bran 
produce  oflspring  unusual  for  their  size  and 
strength?  (2.)  Men  with  great  gifts,  **in  the 
image  of  (3od"  (Ritter,  Schumann);  (3.)  Gahutes 
arrogantly  assuming  the  title  (Paulus);  or  (4.)  the 
pious  Sethites  (comp.  Gen.  iv.  26;  Maimon.  Mor. 
Neboch,  i.  14;  Suid.  s.  rr.  X4i$  snd  juatyofiieai 
Cedren.  IJist.  Comp,  p.  10;  Aug.  de  Oh.  />fi,  xv. 
23;  Chrysost.  Horn,  22,  in  Gen.;  Theod.  in  Gen. 
Quasi.  47;  Cyril,  c.  JuL  ix.,  Ac.).  A  host  of 
modem  commentators  catch  at  this  explanation, 
but  Gen.  iv.  26  has  probably  no  connection  with 
the  subject.  Other  texts  quoted  in  &vor  of  the 
view  are  Deut  xiv.  1,  2;  Ps.  Ixxili.  15;  Prov.  xiv. 
26;  Hos.  i.  10;  Rom.  viii.  14,  Ac.  Still  the  mere 
antithesis  in  the  verse,  as  wdl  as  other  oonsiderv 
tions,  tend  strongly  against  this  gloss,  which  Ladeed 
is  built  on  a  foregone  conclusion.  Compare  how- 
ever the  Indian  notion  of  the  two  races  of  men 
Suras  and  Asuras  (children  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
moon,  Nork,  Bram.  und  Rabb.  p.  204  ff.),  and  the 
Persian  belief  in  the  marriage  of  I>jenishid  with 
the  sister  of  a  cfev,  whence  sprang  black  and  im- 
pious men  (Kalisch,  Gen.  p.  175).  (5.)  Worship- 
pers of  fidae  gods  (voiScr  rw  Btuvi  Aqu.)  making 

^ySf  =  "  servants  "  (comp.  Deut.  xiv.  1 ;  Prov.  xiv. 
26;'  Ex.  xxxii.  1;  Deut.  iv.  28,  Ac.).  This  view  is 
ably  supported  in  Genesis  of  Jiarth  and  Man,  p. 
39  f.  (6.)  Devils,  such  as  the  Incubi  and  Suo- 
cubi.  Such  was  the  belief  of  the  CabbaUsts  (Va- 
lesius,  de  S,  Phitos(*ph,  cap.  8).  Thai  these  bdngs 
can  have  intercourse  with  women  St.  Augustine 
declares  it  would  be  foUy  to  doubt,  and  it  was  the 
universal  belief  in  the  East,  ^iohammed  makes 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  Balkis  Queen  of  Sheba  a 
demon,  and  Damir  says  he  had  heard  a  Moham- 
medan doctor  openly  boast  of  having  mairied  in 
suooession  four  demon  wives  (Bochart,  Bieivz.  i. 
p.  747).  Indeed  the  belief  sUU  existo  (lime's  Mod. 
Egypt.  1.  ch.  x.  ad  in.)  (7.)  Closely  aUied  to  this 
is  the  oldest  opinion,  that  they  were  nngels  {fiyyr- 
\oi  rod  B«ov,  LXX.,  for  such  was  the  old  reiaauig, 
not  vloli  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xv.  23;  so  too  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  3,  §  1;  PhU.  de  Gig.  u.  353;  Clem.  Aks. 
Strom,  iii.  7,  §  69;  Sulp.  Sever.  Hist.  Script,  ta 
Orthod.  L  i.  Ac.;  comp.  Job  i.  6,  ii.  1;  Ps.  xxix. 
1«  Job  iv.  18).  The  rare  expression  ^  sons  of  (jod ' 
certainly  means  angels  in  Job  xxxviii.  7,  i.  6,  ii.  1 
and  that  such  is  the  meaning  in  Gen.  vi.  4  also 
was  the  most  prevalent  opinion  both  in  the  Jewish 
and  eariy  Christian  Church. 

It  was  probably  this  very  ancient  view  whieh 
gave  rise  to  the  furious  book  of  Enoch  and  the 
notion  quoted  fh>m  it  by  St.  Jude  (6),  and  alludeo' 
to  by  St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  4;  comp.  1  Cor.  xi.  10 
Tert.  d4  Virg.  V§L  7).    Aocordipg  to  tnis  heel 
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ingsis,  aeut  by  God  to  gaud  the  earth 
VZy/riiyoaoi^  ^^Aa««j),  were  jensrted  by  the 
teauty  of  women,  **weDt  after  strange  flesh,** 
taught  aoroery,  iSz^ry  (futnina  lapillorumy  circulot 
ex  aure^  Tert.,  etc.)t  and  being  banighed  from 
heaven  had  aona  8,000  cubits  high,  thus  originating 
a  celestial  and  terrestrial  race  of  demons  —  **  Unde 
modo  vagi  subvertunt  corpora  multa  "  (Commodi- 
ani  InstrucL  111.^  Cultus  Damtcnum)  L  e.  they  are 
still  the  souite  of  epilepsy,  etc.  Various  names 
were  given  at  a  bter  time  to  these  monsters.  Then: 
chief  was  Leuixas,  and  uf  their  number  were  Mach- 
saelf  Aza,  Shemchoau,  and  (the  wickedest  of  them) 
a  goat-like  demon  Azael  (oomp.  Azazel,  Lev.  xvi. 
8,  and  for  the  very  curious  questions  connected 
with  this  name,  see  Bochart,  ffUroz.  i.  p.  652  ff. ; 
Kab.  Elieser,  cs^.  22;  Bereshilh  Rab.  ad  Gen.  vi.  2; 
Sennert,  c2e  GignntUnu,  iii.). 

Against  this  notion  (which  Havemick  calls  "  the 
silliest  whim  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnostics  and  Cab- 
alisUc  Rabbis")  Heidegger  ^iTu^.  Patr,  1.  c.) 
quotes  Matt.  xxil.  30;  Luke  xxiv.  39,  and  similar 
testimonies.  Philastrius  {Adv.  Hotrts.  cap.  108) 
eharaeterizes  it  as  a  heresy,  and  Chryaostom  {Horn, 
22)  oven  calls  it  rh  $\daip7i/M  inuyo.  Yet  Jude 
is  explicit,  and  the  question  is  not  so  much  what 
can  be,  as  what  wag  bdieved.  The  &tbers  almost 
unanimously  accepted  these  fables,  and  Tertullian 
aigues  warmly  (partly  on  expedient  grounds!)  for 
the  genuineness  of  the  book  of  Enoch.  The  an- 
geb  were  called  *Zyp4rYOpotf  a  word  used  by  Aquil. 

and  Symm.  to  render  the  Chaldee  I^P  (Dan.  iv. 
13  ff.:  Vulg.  ViffU:  LXX.  Oo;  Lex.  CyrUli,  ^. 
•yiAoi  ly  iypvir¥oi;  Fabric.  Cod  P$eudepigr.  V.  T. 
p.  180),  and  therefore  used,  as  in  the  Zend-Avesta, 
of  good  guardian  angels,  and  applied  especially  to 

archangels  in  the  Syriac  liturgies  (of.  "^t^^^t  I*- 
xzL  11),  but  more  often  of  evil  angels  (Castelli 
Lex.  Syr.  p.  649;  Scalig.  adEueeb.  Chrcn.  p.  403; 

Geaen.  s.  v.  '^^V),  The  story  of  the  Egregori  is 
given  at  length  in  Tert.  de  CuU.  Fern.  i.  2,  ii.  10; 
Gommodianus,  Itutruct,  iii. ;  Lactant.  Div.  ituL  ii. 
14;  TtUam.  Patriarch.  [Rvben^  c.  v.,  etc.  Every 
one  will  remember  the  allusions  to  the  same  intei^ 
petation  in  Milton,  Par,  Reg.  iL  179  — 

^  B0fbre  the  Flood,  thou  with  thy  lus^  erew, 
falie-tltted  sons  <tf  Ood,  roaming  the  earth, 
Oast  wanton  ejcs  on  the  daughters  of  men, 
And  oonpied  with  them,  and  begat  a  noa.** 

The  use  made  of  the  legend  in  some  modem  poema 
cannot  sufficiently  be  rqurobated. 

We  need  hardly  say  how  doady  allied  this  is  to 
the  Greek  legends  which  connected  the  Ikypia  ^uKa, 
ytydvrwv  with  the  gods  (Horn.  Od.  vii.  205;  rau- 
lan.  viii.  29),  and  made  iaifioyts  »im»  of  the  gods 
(Plat.  Apolog.  iiitie*oi\  Oatyl.  §  32).  Indeed  the 
whole  heathen  tradition  resemUes  the  one  before 
OS  (Gumberiand's  Snnchomatho^  p.  24;  Hom.  Od. 
xi.  306  ff.;  Hes.  Theog.  185,  Ojfp  e<  Z>.  144; 
Plat  Rq>.  u.  §  17,  p.  604  £;  de  Legg.  Ui.  §  16, 
p.  805  A;  Ov.  Meiain.  i.  151;  Luc.  iv.  593;  Lucian, 
fe  Ded  5yr.,  Ac.;  cf.  Grot,  de  Ver.  i.  6);  and  the 
Gredc  tranaktors  of  the  Bible  make  the  resemblance 
itill  more  close  by  introducing  such  words  as  dfo- 

M^X*'i  TTy'f^ff  **^  ®^^^  TiToyf V,  ^  which  last 
Tosephus  (L  e.)  expressly  compares  the  guuits  of 
ikneda  (LXX.  Prov.  U.  18;  Ps.  xlvUi.  2  [xUx.  2]  • 
a  Sam.  V.  18;  Judith  xvi.  7).  The  &te  too  ot 
thtm  demon-ehiefii  is  identical  with  that  of  heathen 
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story  (Job  xxvi.  5;  Eodus.  xvi.  7;  Bar.  fii.  96-2S 
Wisd.  xiv.  6;  8  Mace.  U.  4;  1  Pet.  iU.  19).   ' 

These  legends  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  dia 
tortions  of  the  Bibli«d  narrative,  handed  down  by 
tradition,  and  embeOished  by  the  fimcy  and  imagi- 
nation of  eastern  nations.  The  belief  of  the  Jews 
in  later  times  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  story 
of  Asmodeos  in  the  book  of  Tobit.  It  is  deeply 
instructive  to  observe  how  wide  and  marked  a  con- 
trast there  is  between  the  incidental  allusion  of  the 
sacred  narrative  (Gen.  vi.  4),  and  the  minute  friv- 
olities  or  prurient  follies  which  degrade  the  heathen 
mythology,  and  repeatedly  appear  in  the  groundless 
imaginings  of  the  Rabbinic  interpreicnu  If  then* 
were  fiiUen  angels  whose  Uwless  desires  gave  birth 
to  a  monstrous  progeny,  both  they  and  their  intol- 
erable ofbpring  were  destroyed  by  the  deluge,  which 
was  the  retribution  on  their  wickednesa,  and  they 
have  no  existence  in  the  baptised  and  renovated 
earth. 

Before  passing  to  the  other  giant-noes  we  may 
observe  that  all  nations  havd  had  a  dim  fancy  that 
the  aborigines  who  preceded  them,  and  the  earliest 
men  generally,  were  of  immense  stature.  Beroaus 
says  that  the  ten  antediluvian  kings  of  dialdea 
were  giants,  and  we  find  m  all  monkish  historians 
a  similar  statement  about  the  earliest  possessore  of 
Britain  (comp.  Hom.  Od  x.  119;  Aug.  de  Civ,  Dei^ 
XV.  9;  Plin.  vU.  16;  Vair.  ap.  AvL  Cell.  iu.  10^ 
Jer.  on  Matt,  xxvii.).  Tlie  great  size  decreased 
gradually  after  the  deluge  (2  Eadr.  v.  52-55).  That 
we  are  dwar&  compared  to  our  anceston  was  a 
common  belief  among  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets 
(//.  V.  302  ff.;  Lucret.  ii.  1151;  Virg.  uEn.  xii. 
900;  Juv.  XV.  69),  although  it  is  now  a  matter  of 
absolute  certainty  ftom  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
reaching  back  to  the  very  earliest  times,  that  in  oM 
days  men  were  no  taller  than  ourselves.  On  the 
origin  of  the  mistaken  supposition  there  are  curious 
parages  iu  Natalia  Comes  {Mythohg.  vi.  21),  and 
Macrobius  (Solum,  i.  20). 

The  next  race  of  giants  which  we  find  mentioned 
in  Scripture  is  — 

3.  llie  Rephaim,  a  name  which  frequently  oo- 
cun,  and  in  some  remarlcable  passages.  The  earli- 
est mention  of  them  is  the  record  of  their  defeat 
by  Chedorlaomer  and  some  allied  kings  at  Ashte* 
roth  Kamaim  {Gea.  xiv.  5).  They  are  again 
mentioned  {Gen.  xv.  20),  their  dispersion  recorded 
(Deut.  ii.  10, 20),  and  G^  the  giant  king  of  Bashan 
said  to  be  **  the  only  remnant  of  them  *'  (Deut.  iii 
11 ;  Joa.  xii.  4,  xiii.  12,  xvii.  15).  Extbpated,  how- 
ever, from  the  east  of  Palestine,  they  long  found  a 
home  in  the  west,  and  in  connection  with  the  Phil- 
istines, under  whose  protection  the  small  remnant 
of  them  may  have  lived,  they  still  employed  their 
arms  against  the  Hebrews  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18  ff. ;  1 
Ghr.  XX.  4).  In  the  latter  passage  there  seemif 
however  to  be  some  confusion  between  the  Hephaiu 
and  the  sons  d  a  particular  giant  of  Gath,  named 
Kapha.  Such  a  name  may  have  been  conjectured 
as  that  of  a  foimdtf  of  the  race,  like  the  names 
Ion,  Dome,  Tout,  etc.  (Boettcher,  de  Inferie^  p.  96, 
n. ;  Kapha  occun  also  as  a  proper  name,  1  Oa.  vii. 
25,  viu.  2,  37).  It  is  probable  that  they  had  pos- 
sessed districts  west  of  the  Jordan  in  early  times, 
since  the  **  Valley  of  Rephaim  *'  (woiAikr  t^kTitct 
ifo»v,  S  Sam.  V  "^S;  1  Chr.  xi.  15;  Is.  xvii.  5;  «. 
rm¥  ytydtrrttr  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  4,  §  1),  a  rieh 
valley  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  derived  i^  name  fron 
than. 

That  they  were  not  Canaanitfa  b  elear  ton 
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*htn  bdng  do  allugion  to  them  in  Gen.  z.  lG-19. 
Tlwy  were  probablj  cue  of  thoie  aborigintl  people 
lo  wboee  eziitenoe  the  traditions  of  many  nations 
testify,  and  of  whose  geneslogy  the  Bible  gives  us 
DO  information.  The  few  names  recorded  liave, 
ss  Ewald  remarks,  a  Semitio  aspeet  {Guchich.  de» 
VolketJtr.  i.  311),  but  from  the  hatred  existing 
between  them  and  both  the  Oanaanites  and  He- 
brews, some  suppose  them  to  be  Japbethites,  *•  who 
somprised  espedaDy  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts 
and  isknds**  (Kalisch  m  Gen,  p.  361). 

D^Hpn  is  rendered  by  the  Greek  verdons  very 

variously  ("PtuptulfA,  yiytufrtft  Tiiyfrtif,  9«mu£- 
XPh  TtToirtf,  and  tarpoi,  Vulg.  media;  LXX. 
Ps.  Ixxxvii.  10;  Is.  xxvi.  14,  wha«  it  is  oonftised 

with  D^9^ '  cf.  Gen.  I.  2,  and  sometimes  w^xpoii 
T^ByrtKirtSt  especially  in  the  laltr  venions).  In 
A.  Y.  the  words  used  for  it  are  *<Kephairo," 
-  giants,"  and  '*  the  dead."  That  it  has  the  latter 
meaning  in  many  passages  is  certain  (Ps.  Ixxzviii. 
10;  Proy.  U.  18,  iz.  18,  zzi.  16;  W  xxvi.  19,  14). 
[Dkad,  The,  Amer.  ed.]  The  question  arises, 
how  are  these  meanings  to  be  reconciled  ?  Gesfr- 
iiius  gives  no  derivation  ibr  the  national  name,  and 

derives  *^  -=  nwrhd^  from  H^^t  tonatit^  snd  the 
proper  name  Kapha  from  an  Arabic  root  signifying 
*<  tall,**  thus  seeming  to  sever  atl  connection  between 
the  meanings  of  the  word,  which  is  surely  most 
unlikely.  Maaius,  Simonis,  Ac.,  suppose  the  second 
meaning  to  come  from  the  iact  that  both  spectres 
and  giants  strike  terror  (accepting  the  derivation 

from  ^9*T>  *''^*'*^  **  unstrung  with  fear,**  K. 
Bechai  on  Deut  U.);  Yitiinga  and  Hiller  frt»m  the 
notion  of  lenyth  involved  in  stretching  out  a  corpse, 
or  from  the  fimcy  that  spirits  appear  in  more  than 
human  size  (Hiller,  Syntagm.  ffertnen,  p.  205; 
Virg,  jEn,  ii.  77*2,  Ac.).  J.  D.  Michaelis  {ud 
Lowth  M.  Poea.  p.  466)  endeavored  to  prove  that  the 
Hephaim,  Ac.,  were  Troglodytes,  and  that  hence 
they  came  to  be  identified  with  the  dead.    Passing 

u\'er  other  coi\}ectures,  Boettcher  sees  in  H^^  and 

np^  a  double  root,  and  thinks  that  the  giants 

were  called  D^KfiH  {kmguefacti)  by  an  euphe- 
mism ;  and  that  the  dead  were  so  called  by  a  title 
which  will  thus  exactly  parallel  the  Gre^  irc^i^cr, 
vcir/ii}K<$TCf  (oomp.  Buttroann,  LexiL  iL  237  ff.). 
His  ai^guments  are  too  ebUx>rate  to  quote,  but  see 
Boettcher,  pp.  94-100.  An  attentive  consideration 
■eems  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  dead 
were  called  Kephaim  (ss  (iesenius  also  hints)  from 
tome  notion  of  Sheol  being  the  residence  of  the 
bllen  spirits  or  buried  giants.  The  passages  which 
leem  most  strongly  to  prove  this  are  Prov.  xxi.  16 
(where  obviously  something  more  than  mere  physi- 
»1  death  is  meant,  since  that  is  the  common  lot  of 
Ul);  Is.  xxvi.  14,  19,  which  are  difficidt  to  explain 
irithout  some  such  supposition;  Is.  xiv.  9,  where 

the  word  ^TlTip  (©/  itp^orrff  t^j  t^j,  LXX.) 
if  taken  in  its  literal  meaning  of  goat$^  may  mean 
Bvil  s|urits  represented  in  that  form  (df.  Ler.  xvii. 
7);  and  especially  Job  xxvi.  5,  6.  "Behold  the 
fyantes  (A.  V.  *dead  things*)  grown  under  the 
vaters  *'  (Douay  version),  where  there  seems  to  be 
alear  alluidon  to  some  subaqueous  prison  of  rebel- 
lons  qiirits  like  that  in  which  (aooording  to  the 
Hindoo  legend)  Vishnu  the  water-god  confines  a 
MOt  of  giants  (of.  wvAiox^'>  ^  *  ^^  ^  Neptune, 
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Hes.  Tktdg.  782;  Nork,  Bram,  fmi  RM,  p.  HI 
£).     [Og;  GiOUATR.] 

Branches  of  this  great  unkijown  people  wen 
called  £mim,  Anakim,  and  Zuzim. 

*  In  Prov.  xxL  16,  it  is  said  of  the  man  who 
wanders  from  the  ways  of  wisdom,  that  «<  he  thai 
remain  in  the  congregation  of  the  dead  **  (properly 
of  the  ihadeSf  that  is,  disembodied  spirits ;  see  art 
Dead),  llie  meaning  is,  —  that  shall  be  the  end 
of  his  wanderings;  there  he  shall  find  his  abode, 
though  not  the  one  he  seeks.  But,  as  is  said  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  "something  more  than 
physical  death  is  meant,  nnce  that  is  the  lot  oi  all.** 
l*his  is  wen  illustrated  in  Ps.  xlix.  14,  16, 19.  Of 
the  wicked  it  is  there  said :  *•  like  sheep  they  are 
hud  in  the  grave;'*  like  brute  beasts,  having  no 
hope  beyond  it.  "  But  God,**  sa^-s  the  righteous, 
"  will  redeom  my  soul  from  the  power  of  the  grave  *' 
(certainly,  not  from  subjection  to  physical  death, 
for  no  one  could  make  so  absurd  a  chum);  while 
of  the  wicked  it  is  itid  (v.  19),  "they  shall  never 
see  light.'* 

In  Is.  xxvi.  14,  it  is  aflSrmed  of  the  tynnnioal 
oppressors,  whom  God  had  cut  ofiT,  that  they  "  shall 
live  no  more,*'  "  shall  not  rise  again,"  to  continue 
their  work  of  devastation  and  oppression  on  the 
earth;  while  in  ver.  19  is  expressed  the  confident 
hope  of  God's  people,  on  behalf  of  its  own  slain. 

Job  xxvi.  5  should  be  translated  thus:  — 

The  shades  tremble, 

Beneath  the  waters  and  their  tnhaUtaats. 

It  is  here  affirmed,  that  God's  dominion,  with 
the  dread  it  inspires,  extends  even  to  the  abodes  of 
departed  spirits,  beneath  the  earth,  and  lower  than 
the  ocean  depths,  whVrh  are  no  barrier  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  power. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  resort  to  fabulous  log- 
ends,  for  the  explanatbn  of  these  passages. 

T.  J.  C. 

4.  Emdi  (D^'Q^H:  LXX.  'O/i^v,  'IamuuoiV, 
smitten  by  Chedorhomer  at  Shaviah  Kiriathaim 
(Gen.  xiv.  6),  and  occupying  the  country  after- 
wards heU  by  the  Hoabites  (Deut.  U.  10),  who 

gave  them  the  name  D^P*^H,  "terrors"  The 
word  rendered  "tall"  may  perhaps  be  merely 
"haughty"  (Itrx^rrts)'     [Emim.] 

6.  Ah AKiM  (D^7^S).  The  imbecile  tencr  of 
the  spies  exaggerated  tlidr  proportions  into  some> 
thing  superhuman  (Num.  xiii.  28,  33),  and  their 
name  became  proverbial  (Deut.  ii.  10.  ix.  2). 
[Amakim.j 

6.  ZuziM   (D*^HT),  whose  principal  town  was 

Ham  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  and  who  lived  between  the 
Amon  and  the  Jabbok,  being  a  northern  tribe  cf 
Kephaim.     The  Ammonites,  who  defeated  thess, 

called  them  D^^tt^t  (Deut.  ii.  20  ff.  which  is, 
however,  probably  an  eariy  gloss). 

We  hare  now  examined  &e  main  names  applied 
to  giant-races  in  the  Bible,  but  except  in  the  case 
of  the  two  first  (Kef^ilim  and  Gibborim)  there  is 
no  necessity  to  suppose  that  there  was  anything 
very  remarkabie  in  the  size  of  these  nations,  be- 
yond the  general  fiM:t  of  their  being  fiueiy  propor- 
tioned. Nothing  can  be  built  on  the  exaggentioi 
of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  33),  and  Og,  Goliath 
Ishbi-benob,  etc.  (see  under  the  names  themselves) 
are  obvious^  mentioned  as  exceptional  cases.    I'hi 
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l«n  hamtpnt  (miilad  by  luppoted  icUoi)  thought 
3thanriae  (Joieph.  AM.  v.  2,  $  3). 

No  one  baa  yet  proved  by  experienoe  the  possi- 
bility of  giaut  races,  materially  ezoeediog  in  siie 
the  average  hnght  of  man.  lliere  is  no  great  va- 
nation  in  the  ordinary  standard.  Hie  most  stunted 
tribes  of  Esquimaux  are  at  leasv  four  feet  high,  and 
Ihe  tallest  races  of  America  (e.  g.  the  Guayaquilists 
md  people  of  Paraguay)  do  not  exceed  six  feet 
md  a  half.  It  was  long  thought  that  the  Patago- 
nians  were  men  of  enormous  stature,  and  the  asaer- 
"ions  of  the  old  voyagers  on  the  point  were  positive. 
For  instance  Pigafetta  ( Voynge  Round  the  World^ 
Knkerton,  xi.  3U)  mentions  an  individual  Pata- 
gonian  so  tall,  that  they  "  hardly  reached  to  his 
iraist.*'  Similar  exaggerations  are  found  in  the 
Voyages  of  Byron,  Wallis,  Carteret,  Cook,  and 
ITorster;  but  it  is  now  a  matter  of  certainty  from 
(he  reo(3it  visits  to  Patagonia  (by  Winter,  Ci4;>t. 
Snow,  and  others),  that  there  i^  nothing  at  all 
extraordinary  in  their  size.       , 

The  genenJ  belief  (until  very  reeent  tiroes)  in 
tbe  existence  of  fabulously  enormous  men,  arose 
from  fiuicied  giant-graves  (see  De  la  Valle's  TravtU 
Ml  Pertia,  ii.  89),  and  above  aU  from  the  discovery 
of  huge  bones,  which  were  taken  for  those  of  men, 
in  days  when  comparative  anatomy  was  unknown. 
Bfen  the  ancient  Jews  were  thus  misled  (Joseph. 
Ami.  V.  2,  §  3).  Augustin  appeals  triumphantly 
to  this  argument,  and  mentions  a  molar  tooth  which 
h»  had  seen  at  Utica  a  hundred  times  burger  than 
oidinary  teeth  {De  Civ.  />W,  xv.  9).  No  doubt  it 
ouoe  belonged  to  an  elephant.  Yives,  in  his  com- 
mmtary  on  the  place,  mentions  a  tooth  as  big  as  a 
fist,  which  was  shown  at  St.  Christopher's.  In  (Mct 
this  source  of  delusion  has  only  very  recently  been 
dispelled  (Seonert,  De  Gigant.  passim;  Martin's 
WeiL  Island*,  in  Pinkerton,  ii.  691).  Most  bones, 
which  have  been  exhibited,  have  turned  out  to  be- 
k>ng  to  whales  or  elephants,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  vertebra  of  a  supposed  giant,  examined  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  in  Oxfordshire. 

On  the  other  hand,  isolated  instances  of  mon- 
strority  are  sufficiently  attested  to  prove  that  beings 
like  (Soliath  and  his  kinsmen  may  have  existed. 
Columdla  {R.  R.  in.  8,  §  2)  mentions  Navius  Pol- 
Uo  as  one,  and  Pliny  says  that  in  the  time  of 
Oaadius  Ccear  there  was  an  Arab  named  Gab- 
baras  nearly  tm  feet  high,  and  that  even  he  was 
not  so  tall  as  Pusio  and  Secundilla  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  whoM  bodies  were  picsei^ed  (vii.  16). 
Joseiphns  tdls  us  thai,  among  other  boatages,  Art»- 
baons  sent  to  Tiberius  a  eertaUi  Eleazar,  a  Jew, 
fumamed  **  the  Giant,"  seven  cubits  in  height  {Ani, 
xviiL  4,  $  5).  Nor  are  well^uthenticated  instances 
wanting  in  modem  tunes.  0*Brien,  whose  skele- 
teo  is  (ireserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of 
Smgeons,  must  have  been  8  feet  high,  but  his  un- 
natural height  made  him  weakly.  On  the  other 
hand  the  blacksmith  Parsons,  in  Chartes  n.*s  reign, 
was  7  feet  2  inches  high,  and  also  remarkable  for 
his  strength  (Fuller*s  WorthiM,  Staflbrdshire). 

For  uifcrmation  on  the  various  subjects  touched 
spon  in  this  article,  besides  minor  authorities  quoted 
Id  it,  see  Grot  de  VerilnU  i.  16;  Nork,  Bram, 
md  Rabb.  p.  210  adjin. ;  Ewald,  O'esdk.  i.  dO&-3:2; 

Winer,  s.  V.  Riuen,  etc;  Geeet  ».  v.  D*^Sp"?: 
Rosenmiiller,  Kaliseh,  et  Comment  cJ  hen  jU'.  ; 
lynsHini  Iffi  I  fftiiniifr  U.;  Boettcher,  ^  /nferis^  p. 
iK  f.;  Heid^ger,  Hitt,  Pair,  xi.,  Havemick's 
to  PetUaL  p.  345  f.;  Home's  fntrod,  i. 
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148;  FUmtU  Bfunpt.  LecL  Ui.  7;  Maitluid*B  Em^ 
vin;  Ong.  of  Pagan  IdoL  i.  217,  in  MaiUand*t 
Ffdu  Wonkip,  1-67;  Pritchard's  Nat,  Hid.  of 
Man,  V.  489  f.;  Hamiitoo  On  the  Pentai,  pp.  18»- 
201 ;  Papers  on  the  Kephaim  by  Miss  F.  Corbaux, 
Journ.  (f  Sacr.  UL  1851.  There  are  also  mono- 
graphi  by  Cassanion,  Sangutelli,  smd  Sennert;  we 
have  only  met  with  the  btter  {Ditaert.  Hid,  Phil 
de  (JijantUnu,  Vittemb.  1663);  it  is  interesting  and 
learned,  but  extraordinarily  credulous.    F.  W.  F. 

GIB3AR  (nya   [Aero,  or  high,  gigantic]: 

rafify;  [Vat  Tafitp:]  Gebbar),  Bene-Gibbar,  to 
the  number  of  nmety-five,  returned  with  Zerubl>a- 
bel  from  Babyk)u  {Ea.  ii.  20).  In  the  panOiel  list 
of  Neb.  vii.  the  name  is  given  as  GinKCN. 

GIB3ETHON  O'VI^I  [eminence,  hiU:  In 

Josh.,]  lieytBd»¥,  TeBtidy,  Xlex.  ra0aB<»v,  Tafi^- 
$v¥;  [in  1  K.,  ro^Sa^f^v,  Vat  1  K.  xv.  27,  Vet- 
fioMv:  Gebbethon,]  Gabathon),  a  town  allotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44),  and  aflerwardj 
given  with  its  **  suburbs  '*  to  U  e  Kohathite  Lerites 
(xxi.  23).  Being,  like  UMet  of  the  towns  of  Dan, 
either  in  or  close  to  the  Philistines*  country,  it  w&s 
no  doubt  soon  taken  possession  of  by  them ;  at  any 
rate  they  hdd  it  in  the  early  days  of  the  monarehy 
of  Israd,  when  king  Nadab  "  and  all  Isra^**  and 
after  him  Omri,  besieged  it  (1  K.  xv.  27;  xvi.  17). 
What  were  the  specisd  advantages  of  situation  oi 
otherwise  which  rendered  it  so  desirable  as  a  pos- 
session for  Israel  are  not  ^parent.  In  the  Ono' 
madioon  (Gabathon)  it  is  quoted  as  a  small  village 
{troKlx^ri)  called  Gabe,  in  the  17th  mile  from  Caes- 
area.  liiia  would  place  it  nearly  due  west  of  Sa- 
maria, and  about  the  same  distance  therefrom. 
No  name  at  all  resembling  it  h:vii,  liowever,  been 
discovered  in  that  direction. 

GIB'BA  (^^739  [hiO^nhUHtint,  Fiirat;  hOf, 
(jesen.]:  Vaifidxi  Alex.  Tcu/Soa:  Gabna).  Sheva. 
«*  the  fiftther  of  Macbenah,"  and  ''  father  of  Gibea,'* 
is  mentioned  with  other  names  mimistakably  those 
of  pUoes  and  not  persons,  among  the  deaoeudanta 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  49,  oomp.  42).  [Father.] 
This  would  seem  to  point  out  Gibea  (which  in  some 
Hebrew  MSS.  is  Gibeah;  see  Burriugton,  i.  216) 
as  the  city  Gibeah  in  Judah.  The  mention  of 
Madmannah  (49,  comp.  Josh.  xv.  31),  as  well  as  oft 
Ziph  (42)  and  Maon  (45),  seems  to  carry  us  to  a 
kxaslity  considerably  south  of  Hebron.  [Gibrah, 
1.]  On  the  other  hand  Madmannah  reoUls  Mad- 
meuah,  a  town  named  in  connection  with  Gibeah 
of  Bei^jamin  (Is.  x.  31 ),  and  therefore  lying  some- 
where north  of  Jerusalem. 

GIB'EAH  (n^9|l,  derived,  according  to  Ge 

senius  (Thes.  pp.  259,  260),  from  a  root,  IQ|, 
signifying  to  be  round  or  humped ;  cc»mp.  the  lAtir 

gibbw,  English  gibbotu ;  the  Arabic  Ju^,  JeM, 
a  mountain,  and  the  German  gipfei).  A  word  etn- 
pbyed  in  the  BiLIo  to  denote  a  '*  bill  **  —  that  is, 
an  eminence  of  less  considerable  height  and  extent 

than  a  *«  mountain,"  the  term  for  which  is  Hl^ 
kar.  For  the  distinction  between  the  two  t«niia, 
see  Ps.  cxlviii.  9 ;  Prov.  viii.  25 ;  Is.  ii.  2,  xl.  4,  <ltc. 
In  the  hi»torica]  books  gibeah  is  oomuioiily  applied 
to  the  bald  roundel  hilb  of  central  Palestine,  ea> 
pecially  in  the  neij^hburhood  of  .lerusalem  (Stanley, 
App  §  25).  Uke  must  words  of  this  kind  it  ^aft 
its  lukous  to  several  towns  and  places  in  PUeUiu* 
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irbich  wou)d  doubtkai  be  generally  on  or  near  a 
Ull.     'lliey  are  — 

1.  Giii'kah  (ro^Mf:  Gabaa),  a  city  in  the 
mountain-district  of  Judali,  oamed  with  Maon  and 
the  Ronthem  Carmel  (Josh.  iv.  57;  and  oomp.  1 
Chr.  ii.  49,  Ac.).  In  the  OnomatUcon  a  village 
named  Gabatha  is  mentioned  as  containing  ^ 
monument  of  Habakkuk  the  prophet,  and  lying 
twdve  miles  from  OeutheropoUs.  The  direction, 
howevor,  is  not  stated.  Possibly  it  was  identical 
with  Keilah,  which  is  given  as  eastward  from  Eleu- 
cheropolis  (Eusebius  says  seventeen,  Jerome  eight 
miles)  on  the  road  to  Hebron,  and  is  also  mentioned 
as  containing  the  monument  of  Habakkulc.  But 
neither  of  these  can  be  the  place  intended  in  Joshua, 
shice  that  would  appear  to  have  been  to  the  S.  E. 
of  Hebron,  near  where  Carmel  and  Maon  are  still 
existing.  For  the  same  reason  this  Gibeah  cannot 
be  thp/t  discovered  by  Robinson  as  Jtbd'h  in  the 
Wady  MusiiT,  not  fiu*  wcAt  of  Bethlehem,  and  ten 
Qiiles  north  of  Hebron  (Bob.  ii.  6,  16).  lU  site  is 
thereibre  yet  to  seek. 

2.  GiB^MATH  (n?39  :  Ta$€u&e;  Alex.  rafiaoB: 
Gabaatk).  This  is  euunienited  among  the  last 
group  of  the  towns  of  Beigamin,  next  to  Jerusalem 
(Josh,  x^iii.  28).  It  is  generally  taken  to  be  the 
place  which  afterwards  became  so  notwious  as 
"<  Gibeah-of-Bei\jamin  "  or  ^^of-Saul.**  But  this, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  five  or  six  miles  north 
of  JenuKiIem,  close  to  Gibeon  and  Bamah,  with 
which,  hi  that  case,  it  would  have  been  mentioned 
in  ver.  25.  The  name  l)eing  in  the  "construct 
state,"  —  Gibeath  and  not  Gibeah,  —  may  it  not  be- 
long to  tho  following  name,  Kirjath  (t.  e.  Kiijath- 
jearim,  as  some  MSS.  actually  r^),  and  denote  the 
hill  a4}oining  that  town  (see  below,  No.  3)  ?  The 
obvious  ol^ection  to  this  proposal  is  the  statement 
of  the  number  of  this  group  of  tow^is  as  fourteen, 
but  this  is  not  a  serious  objection,  as  in  these  cata- 
k>gues  discrepancies  not  unfrequently  occur  between 
the  numbers  of  the  towns,  and  that  stated  as  the 
sum  of  the  enumeration  (comp.  Josh.  xv.  U2,  36; 
six.  6,  (ftc. ).  In  this  very  list  there  is  reason  to 
l>elieve  that  Zelah  and  ha-Kleph  are  not  separate 
names,  but  one.  The  lists  of  Joshua,  though  in 
the  main  coeval  with  the  division  of  the  country, 
must  have  been  often  added  to  and  altered  before 
they  became  finally  fixed  as  we  now  possess  them,** 
and  the  sanctity  conferred  on  the  "  hUl  of  Kiijath  " 
by  the  temporary  sojourn  of  the  Ark  there  in  the 
time  of  Saul  would  have  secured  its  insertion 
among  the  lists  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe. 

3.  (n^^H:  4fr^fiovk^;  [Akx.  w  fiouifw:] 
in  Gabna)j  the  place  in  which  the  Ark  remained 
from  the  time  of  its  return  by  the  Philistines  till 
its  removal  by  David  (2  Sam.  vL  3,  4;  comp.  i 

a  For  instance,  Beth-nuucaboth,  *'  house  of  char- 
iots," and  Haiar<4iusah,  "  village  of  honuis "  (Josh, 
xix.  6),  would  fleeiu  to  date  from  the  time  of  Solomon, 
when  the  traffic  In  thaaii  articles  began  with  Egypt 

^  IT^7D,  A.  V.  n  msadowt  of  Qibaah,"  taking  the 
vonl  [after  the  Targum  and  R.  Kimchi]  as  Afodre A,  an 
open  field  (Stanley,  App.  §  19) ;  the  LXX.  [Bom.  YaS.] 
transfers  tho  Hebraw  word  literally,  "Mapaayafid;  [6 
MSS.  issod  Moopa  tafiaa  or  n^f  T. ;  but  Comp.  Aid., 
arlth  Alex,  and  about  15  other  liSS.,  awh  ^vviimv 

fift  ^a^aa;]  the  Syriac  has  l.;..^^^ -» cave.      The 

word   for  cave,    JlleAr&A,   difiers   from   that 
In  the  A  V.  only  in  the  vowel-points ;  and 
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Sam.  vii.  1,  3).  The  name  has  die  deAniU  «t 
icle,  and  in  1  Sam.  vii.  1  [as  here  in  the  maigii.  el 
the  A  v.]  it  is  translated  "the  hill.*'  (See  No 
2  ahoxe.) 

4.  Gxb'eah-of-Bki^jamik.  This  town  does 
not  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin 
in  Josh,  xviii.  (1.)  We  first  encounter  it  in  ths 
tragical  story  of  the  Levite  and  his  wncubine,  when 
it  brought  all  but  extermination  on  the  tribe  (Judg 

xix.,  XX.).     It  was  then  a  "  city  **  ( '^''V)  with  the 

usual  open  street  (D*^rn)  or  square  (Judg.  xiz.  15 
17,  20),  and  containing' 700  "chosen  men"  (xz 
Id),  probably  the  same  whose  skill  aa  slingers  is 
preserved  in  the  next  verse.  Tliauks  to  the  pre- 
cision of  the  nairative,  we  can  gaUier  some  genera! 
knowledge  of  the  position  of  Gibeah.  The  Levite 
and  his  party  left  Bethlehem  in  the  "  afternoon  *' 
—  when  the  da^r  was  coming  near  the  time  at 
which  the  tents  would  be  pitt^ed  for  evening.  It 
was  probably  between  two  and  three  o'clock.  At 
the  ordinary  speed  of  eaatem  travellers  they  would 
oome  "over  againn  Jebus''  in  two  hours,  saj  by 
five  o'clock,  and  the  same  length  of  time  would 
take  them  an  equal  distance,  or  about  four  miles,  to 
tlie  north  of  the  city  on  the  NaUus  road,  in  the 
direction  of  Mount  Ephraim  (xix.  13,  comp.  1). 
Kamah  and  Gibeah  both  lay  in  sight  of  the  road, 
Gibeah  apparently  the  nearest;  and  when  the  sud- 
den sunset  of  that  chmate,  unaccompanied  by  more 
than  a  very  brief  twilight,  made  furHier  progress 
impossible,  they  "  tunini  aside  "  torn  the  beaten 
track  to  the  town  where  one  of  the  party  was  to 
meet  a  dreadful  death  (Judg.  xix.  9-15).  Later 
indications  of  the  story  seem  to  show  that  a  littk 
north  of  the  town  the  nuun  track  divided  into  two 
— one,  the  present  Nablus  road,  leading  up  to 
Bethel,  the  "  house  of  God,'*  and  the  other  taking 
to  Gibeab-m-the-field  (xx.  31),  possibly  the  present 
Jeba.  Below  the  city,  probably,  — about  the  base 
of  the  hill  which  gave  its  mime  to  the  town,  —  was 
the  "cave»  of  Gibeah,"  in  which  the  tiers  ui  wait 
concealed  themselves  until  the  signal  was  given  <^ 
(zx.  33). 

During  this  narrati%'e  the  name  is  given  simply 
as  "Gibmh,"  with  a  few  exceptions;  at  its  intro- 
duction it  is  called  "Gibeah  which  bek>ngeth  to 
Bei^amin  "  (xix.  14,  and  so  in  xx.  4).  In  xx.  10 
we  have  the  expression  "  Gibeah  of  Bei\)amui,"  but 

here  the  Hebrew  is  not  Gibeah,  but  Geba— 7^. 
llie  same  form  of  the  word  is  found  in  zx.  3«% 
where  the  meadows,  or  cave,  "of  Gibeah,"  shooU 
be  "of  Geba." 

In  many  of  the  above  particulan  Gibeah  agrees 
very  ckmely  with  rtUeil  el-FiU  ["hill  of  beans"], 
a  conspicuous  eminence  just  four  miles  north  cf 

there  seems  a  certain  cousisteney  in  an  ambush  ootv 
cealing  themselves  in  a  cave,  which  in  an  open  field 
would  be  impossible. 

•  Bertheau  {^Buek  der  Riekter  w.  Auf,  p.  224)  oI^'m 
to  the  meaning  "  cave  "  that  the  Uers-in-wait  are  said 
(ver.  29)  to  have  been  set "  round  about  Gibeah."  Us 
undantsnds  the  last  part  of  ver.  88  to  mean  that  the 
men  of  Israel  came  forth  finom  their  ambush  wtgen 
dfT  EnibttiuuHg  von  Oeba^^  ^  en  account  of  the  oom* 
plete  exposure  of  Geba"  by  the  withdrawal  ot  the 
Beqjamites  (vv.  81,  82).  Buxtorf,  Tn^mellius  aiW 
others  give  nearly  the  same  interprotation,  randsrii^ 
the  last  clause  of  the  verse  "post  denndat 
OibesB."  A. 

c  Josephns,  Ant.  v.  2,  ft  IL 
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'tnntoB  to  Uie  risht  of  the  rood.  Two  mOei 
beyond  it  and  full  iu  view  is  tr'Ram,  in  all  prob- 
ibilitr  the  ancient  Kamah,  uiid  betwc^:  the  two 
the  main  road  divides,  one  bnnch  going  off  to  the 
right  to  the  village  of  Je6a,  while  the  other  con- 
tinues its  course  upwards  to  Beittn^  th3  modem 
representative  of  liethel.     (See  No.  5  below.) 

(2.)  We  next  meet  with  Gibeah  of  Bei\jamin 
during  the  Philistine  wars  of  Saul  and  Jonathan 
(1  Smd.  ziii.,  ziv.).  It  now  bears  its  AiU  title. 
The  position  of  matters  seems  to  have  been  this: 
rhe  Philistines  were  in  possession  of  the  village  of 
Geba,  thtf  present  Jebn  on  the  south  side  of  the 
IVady  SwpeimL  In  their  front,  across  the  wady, 
whieh  is  here  about  a  mile  wide,  and  divided  by 
several  swells  k  wer  than  the  side  eminences,  was 
Saul  in  the  town  of  Michmash,  the  modem  Mukh- 
m&»^  and  holding  also  "Mount  Bethel,"  that  is, 
the  heights  on  the  north  ci  the  great  wady  —  Diur 
Dhcdn,  Burka^  TtU  tl-llajnr,  as  frr  as  Btitin  itself. 
South  of  the  PhiliRtine  camp,  and  about  three 
miles  in  its  rear,  was  Jonathan,  in  Gibeah-of-Beu- 
Jamiii,  with  a  thousand  chosen  warriors  (ziii.  3). 
Tlie  first  stq>  was  taken  by  Jonathan,  who  drove 
out  the  Philistines  from  Geba,  by  a  feat  of  arms 
which  at  once  procured  him  an  immense  reputation. 
But  in  the  meantime  it  increased  the  difficulties  of 
larad,  for  the  Philistines  (heiuring  of  their  revene) 
gathered  in  prodi<rious  strength,  and  ad\-anciiig 
with  an  enormous  annament,  pushed  Saul's  little 
Ibroe  before  them  out  of  Itethel  and  Michmash,  and 
down  the  eastern  {wsses,  to  Gilgal,  near  Jericho  in 
the  Jordan  valley  (xiii.  4,  7).  They  then  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Atichmaah,  formerly  the  head- 
quarters of  Saul,  and  from  thence  sent  out  their 
bands  of  plunderers,  north,  west,  and  east  (w.  17, 
18).  But  nothing  could  dislodge  Jonathan  from 
his  main  stronghold  in  the  south.  As  far  as  we 
can  dbentangle  the  complexities  of  the  story,  he 
ioon  relinquished  Geba,  and  conac^dated  bis  little 
Ibroe  in  Gibeah,  where  he  was  joineC  by  his  father, 
with  Samuel  the  prophet,  and  Ahiah  the  priest, 
iHio,  perhaps  remembering  the  former  fate  of  the 
Ark,  had  brought  down  the  sacred  £phod  <■  ttotk\ 
Shiloh.  These  three  had  made  tbdr  way  up  fh>m 
Gilgal.  with  a  force  sordy  diminished  by  desertion 
to  the  Philistine  camp  (xiv.  21),  and  flight  (xiii.  7) 
—  a  mere  renwant  (jraT«U<ifi/ia)  of  the  people  foU 
(owing  in  the  rear  of  the  little  band  (LXX. ).  Then 
occurred  the  feat  of  the  hero  and  his  armor-bearer. 
In  the  stillness  and  darkness  of  the  night  they  de- 
Meoded  the  hill  of  Gibeah,  crossed  the  inten-ening 
eonntry  to  the  steep  terraced  slope  of  Jebn^  and 
threading  the  mazes  of  the  ravine  bdcw,  climlied 
the  opposite  hill,  and  discovered  themselves  to  the 
gvrison  of  the  Philistines  just  as  the  day  was 
bwaking.A 

No  one  had  been  aware  of  their  departure,  but 
A  was  not  long  unknown.  SauPs  watchmen  at 
TWet/  el-F^  were  strauiing  their  eyes  to  catch  a 
dimpse  in  the  eariy  morning  of  the  position  of  the 
(be;  and  as  the  fint  rays  of  the  rising  sun  on  their 
igfat  broke  over  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  glit- 
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a  1  Sam.  xiv.  8.  In  Ter.  18  ths  «rk  is  said  to  bars 
at  Gibeah;  but  this  is  Id  direct  contrMUction  to 
iia  statement  of  tU.  1,  compared  with  2  Sam.  vi.  8^  4, 
ad  1  Chr.  xiii.  8;  and  ajM>  to  those  of  the  LXX.  and 
losepbns  at  *}iir  plaee.    Tne  Hebrew  noHs  for  aril  and 

«»hoa  —  ]T^M  and  TICK  — are  very  sImiU.-,  a-d 
W9  hav*  been  mistaken  Ibr  one  another  (Swa^i, 
Bret*,  lb  46.  note;  Stenlqr,  p.  206). 


tered  on  the  rocky  summit  of  Michmash,  tbrfr  [ 
ticed  eyes  quickly  discovered  the  imuiual  stir  in 
the  camp:  Uiey  coidd  see  **the  multitude  melting 
away,  and  beating  down  one  another.*'  Throngb 
the  clear  air,  too,  came,  even  V>  that  distance,  the 
mimistakable  sounds  of  the  jontlict.  The  muster- 
roll  was  hastily  called  to  discover  the  absentees. 
The  oracfe  of  God  was  consulted,  out  so  rapidly  did 
the  tumult  increase  that  Saul's  impatience  would 
not  permit  the  rites  to  be  completed,  and  soon  he 
and  Ahiah  (xiv.  ^)  were  rushing  down  ilom  Gibeah 
at  the  head  of  thrir  hungry  warriors,  joined  at 
every  step  by  some  of  the  wretched  Hebrews  from 
their  hiding  places  in  the  clefts  and  holes  of  the 
Benjamite  hills,  eager  for  revenge,  and  ibr  the  re- 
covery of  the  *•  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  calves  "  (xiv. 
32),  equally  with  the  arms,  of  which  they  had  been 
lately  plundered.  So  quickly  did  the  news  ran 
through  the  district  that  —  if  we  may  accept  the 
statements  of  the  LXX.  —  by  the  time  Saul  reached 
the  Philbtine  camp  bia  following  amomited  to 
10,000  men.  On  every  one  of  the  heights  of  the 
country  {fia/M)  the  people  rose  against  the  hated 
invaders,  and  before  the  day  was  out  there  was  not 
a  city,  even  of  Mount  Kphraim,  to  which  the 
struggle  had  not  spread.     [Jonathan.] 

(:i.)  As  **  Gibeah  of  Bei\jamin  "  this  place  is  r»> 
ferred  to  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  29  [LXX.  Vafiade:  Vulg. 
Gnbfwth]  (comp.  1  Chr.  xi.  31  [fiowSs'-  dabaaih] ), 
and  as  "  (Tibeah  '*  it  is  mentioned  by  Hosea  (v.  8, 
ix.  9,  X.  9  [LXX.  ol  $owoi,  6  fiow6s])i  but  it 
does  not  again  appear  in  the  history.  It  is,  however, 
almost  without  doubt  identical  with  — 

5.  Gih'kaii-op-Saul  (7!K^  ^7??:  ib€ 
LXX.  do  not  recognbse  this  name  except  in  2  Sam. 
xxi.  0,  where  they  have  ra/3a^y  XaovK^  and  Is.  x. 
30,  ir6\is  iao6\  [Vulg.  Gabaitth  SaulU],  else- 
where simply  Tafiad  or  [Alex.]  rafiaaBd)-  This  is 
not  mentioned  as  Saul's  city  till  after  his  anointing 
(1  Sara.  X.  26),  when  he  is  said  to  have  gone 
'^home*'  (Hebr.  *<  to  his  house,**  as  in  xv.  34)  to 
Gibeah,  "  to  which,'*  adds  Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  4,  § 
6),  "  he  belonged.**  In  the  subsequent  narrative 
the  town  bears  its  full  name  (xi.  4),  and  the  king 
is  living  there,  still  following  the  avocations  of  a 
simple  farmer,  when  hit  reUtiona  «  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
beseech  his  help  in  their  danger.  His  Ammonite 
expedition  is  followed  by  the  first  Philistine  war, 
and  by  various  other  conflicts,  amongst  others  an 
expedition  against  Amafek  in  the  extieme  south  of 
Palestine.  But  he  returns,  as  before,  *^to  his 
house**  at  Gibeah-of-Sanl  (1  Sam.  xv.  34).  Again 
we  encounter  it,  when  the  seven  sons  of  the  king 
were  hung  there  as  a  sacrifice  to  turn  away  the 
anger  of  Jehovah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  6  <*).  The  name  of 
Saul  has  not  been  fbund  in  connection  with  any 
place  of  modem  Palestine,  but  it  existed  as  late  as 
the  da}'s  of  Jos^hus,  and  an  allusion  cS  his  has 
fortunately  given  the  clew  to  the  identification  of 
the  town  wiUi  the  spot  which  now  bean  the  name 
of  Tuieil  tl-Ful.  Josephus  (B,  J,  r.  2,  §  1),  de- 
scribing Titus's  march  fh>m  Cttsarea  to 


h  We  oira  this  tonoh  to  Josephus:  t^in^otyovnic 
4811  Tiff  Vcpof  (Ant.  vl.  8,  f  2). 

e  This  is  a  fliir  Infareooe  from  the  fket  thai  th« 
wives  of  400  out  of  the  OOO  Bei^iaoiitas  who  escaped 
the  massacre  at  Qlbeah  eame  ttont  Jabesh-QllMMl 
(Jndg.  xxi.  12). 

d  The  woid  In  this  verM  rmiderad  "  hiU » is  not 
gibet$Jt  but  Aor,  L  e.  **  mountain,"  a  dnguiar  ehaoffs 
aod  not  quite  inlslUglble. 
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flvM  Irit  route  m  though  Sunarb  to  Gopbna, 
Ihinee  a  dmj*B  march  to  »  valley  **  called  by  the 
Jewi  the  Vallej  of  TbonM,  near  a  certain  village 
called  Gabathaaoule,  diitani  from  Jemaalem  about 
thirty  frtadia,"  i.  e.  Jiut  the  difftance  of  TuUil  tU 
FuL  Hete  be  waa  joined  by  a  part  of  his  army 
from  Emmaiu  (NieopoUs),  who  would  naturally 
oome  up  the  rood  by  Beth-horon  and  Gibeon,  the 
Mine  which  itill  fiUla  into  the  northern  road  ckwe 
to  TuUU  el^FUL  In  both  these  reapecta  therefore 
the  agreement  is  complete,  and  Gibeoh  of  Bei\jamin 
must  be  taken  aa  identical  with  Gilieah  of  Saul. 
The  diaoovery  is  due  to  Dr.  Kobinaon  (i.  677-79), 
though  it  was  partly  mggettoA  by  a  writer  m  Stud, 
tmd  Ki'itiken, 

This  identification  of  Gibeah,  aa  alao  that  of 
Geba  with  Jeba,  is  fiiUy  supported  by  Is.  x.  28-^2, 
wheie  we  ha%«  a  specification  of  the  route  of  Sen- 
tiacherib  from  the  north  through  the  villages  of 
(be  Bei\jamite  district  to  Jerusalem.  Commencing 
with  Ai,  to  the  east  of  the  present  BtUin^  the  route 
proceeds  by  MukhmAty  across  the  "passages"  of 
the  Wadff  Smodnii  to  Ji^i  on  the  opposite  side; 
and  then  by  er^Ram  and  Tvdeil  el-Ful^  villages 
actually  on  the  present  road,  to  the  heighte  north 
j(  Jenualem,  from  which  the  city  is  visibhe.  Gallim, 
Madmenah,  and  Gebim,  none  of  wliich  have  been 
yet  identified,  must  have  been,  like  Anathoth 
(Anaia)^  villages  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
direct  line  of  march.  The  only  break  in  the  chain 
la  Migrou,  which  is  here  placed  between  Ai  and 
Michmash,  while  in  1  Sam.  ziv.  2  it  appears  to 
have  been  five  or  six  miles  south,  at  Gibeah.  One 
expUnation  that  presente  itnlf  is,  that  in  that 
uneven  and  rocky  district  the  name  "  Migron," 
"precipice,*'  would  very  probably,  like  "  Gibeah," 
be  borne  by  more  than  one  town. 

In  1  Sam.  xxu.  6,  xxiii.  19,  xxri.  1,  "  Gibeah  " 
[LXX.  /9ovr^s:  Vu^;.  Gabaa]  doubtless  stands  for 
G.  of  SauL 

e.  Geb'ear-im-the  Field  (rTTf^Sl  HV^  : 

ro^o^  ir  iyp^;  [Alex.  r.  cr  r«  aypw:}  Oabita), 
named  only  m  Judg.  xx.  31,  as  the  pUuse  to  which 

one  of  the  "highways"  (HlbOQ)  led  from 
Giheah-of-Bei\jamin,  —  **  of  which  one  goeth  up  to 
BeUMl,  and  one  to  Gibeah-in-^e-field.*'  SAdth^ 
%t  word  here  rendered  "  fidd,"  is  applied  specially 
«  culti^-ated  ground,  "  as  distinguished  from  town, 
deK*ft,  or  garden  "  (Stanley,  App.  §  15).  Cultiva- 
tion was  so  general  throughout  this  district,  that 
tiM  term  afi^xls  no  clew  to  the  situation  of  the 
place.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  north 
read  from  Jerusalem,  shortly  after  passing  TtiU'd 
tUFui,  sqiarates  hito  two  branches,  one  running 
on  to  BeUin  (Bethel),  and  the  other  diveiging  to 
the  right  to  Jeba  (Geba).  The  attack  on  Gibeah 
jame  from  the  north  (oomp.  xx.  18,  19,  and  26,  in 
which  "the  house  of  God"  is  really  Bethel),  and 
therefore  the  divergence  of  the  roads  was  north  of 
the  town.  In  the  case  of  Gibeah-of-Ber^amin  we 
have  seen    that   the  two    forms    "  Geba "   and 

*  Gibeah  **  appear  to  oe  convertible,  the  former  for 
the  latter.  If  the  identification  now  proposed  for 
(ril«ah-in-the-field  be  correct,  tJie  case  is  here  re- 

vaed,  and   *  Gibeah  "  is  put  for  "  Geba." 

The  "  meadows  of  Gaba"  (7^^  :  A.  V.  Gibeah; 
judg.  XX.  33)  have  no  connection  with  the  "  field," 
the  Hebrew  words  being  entirely  difiltrent.  As 
Itated  above,  the  word  rendered  "  meadows "  is 
Hobab^  accurately  "  cave."     [Geba,  p.  877  ti.] 
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7.  Thete  are  several  other  names  ooinpoftadM 
of  Gibeah,  which  are  given  in  a  translated  form  is 
the  A.  v.,  probably  from  theur  appearing  not  ti 
bebng  to  towns.     Theseare:  — 

(1.)  The  •  hiU  of  the  foseskins  "  (Josh.  v.  8) 
between  the  Jordan  and  Jericho;  it  derives  iti 
name  hem  the  circumcision  which  tnnk  place  there, 
and  seems  afterwards  to  ha"e  received  the  name  of 

GiLOAL. 

(2.)  \Tafiakp  ♦crc/r  (Vat  »c<-);  Alex.  Aid. 
ro^o^  ♦. :  (SabaaUi  Phine^s.]  The  "hOl  of 
Phinehas"  in  Mount  Ephraim  (Josh.  xxiv.  33). 
This  may  be  the  JUna  on  the  left  of  the  y(dfUU 
road,  half-way  between  Bethel  and  Shiloh ;  it  the 
Jeba  north  of  Naidus  (Rob.  ii.  265  note,  312). 
Both  would  be  "  in  Mount  Ephrum,"  but  there  is 
notUng  in  the  text  to  fix  the  position  of  the  place, 
while  ^ere  is  no  lack  of  the  name  among  tlM  vil- 
lages of  Central  Palestine. 

(3.)  The  "  hiU  of  Mokeh  "  (Judg.  ^ii.  1). 

(4.)  The  "hill  of  God "  —  Gibeath  ha-Efohim 
(1  Iwn.  X.  5);  one  of  the  places  in  the  route  of 
Saol,  which  is  so  difficult  to  trace.  In  verses  10 
and  18,  it  is  apparently  called  "  the  hiU,"  and  "  the 
high  place." 

(5.)  [Vulg.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  3,  Gabaa  ffachila.] 
The  "  hill  of  Hachilar  "  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19,  xxvi. 

1,  [8]). 

(6.)  The  "hill  of  AMMAn"  (2  Sam.  ii.  84). 
(7.)  The  "hiU  Gareb"  (Jer.  xxxi.  39). 

GIBOSATH,  Josh.  xvui.  28.  [Gibeah,  S.] 
GIBOSATHITE,     THE     00^53^-    ^ 

ra$aBlrris;  [Vat  FA.  Ftfi^ti'nis;  Alex.  Vafiaiv 
mt:]  Gabaatfufei)^  i.  e.  the  native  of  Gibeah  (1 
Chr.  xii.  3) ;  in  this  case  Shemaah,  or  "  the 
Shemaah,"  frtber  of  two  Bei\jamites,  "Saul's 
brethren,"  who  joined  Davkl. 

GIB'EOK  {f^Vy^,  1.  e.  belonging  to  a  hiU: 

rafieu&p;  [Vat  1  K!  ix.  2,  TaiSaa^,  J«r*  >H.  12, 
ra)3a« ;]  Joseph.  ro^So^ :  Gaboon),  one  of  the 
fouro  cities  of  the  HivrrES,  the  inhabitanto  of 
which  made  a  league  with  Joshua  (ix.  3-15),  and 
thus  escaped  the  fiUe  of  Jericho  and  Ai  (comp.  xL 
19).  It  appears,  as  might  be  infened  from  ito 
taking  the  initiative  in  this  matter,  to  have  been 
the  largest  of  the  four  —  "a  great  dty,  like  one  of 
the  royal  cities  "  —  larger  thui  Ai  (x.  2).   Ite  men 

too  were  all  praetked  warriors  (Gibborim,  U^^^). 
Gibeon  Uy  within  the  territory  of  Benjamin  (xviii. 
25),  and  with  ito  "  suburbs "  was  aUotted  to  the 
priesto  (xxi.  17),  of  whom  it  became  afterwards  a 
principal  station.  Occasional  notices  of  ite  existence 
occur  in  the  historical  books,  which  are  examined 
more  at  length  below:  and  after  the  Captivity  we 
find  the  "  men  of  Gibeon  "  returning  with  ZeraV 
babd  (Neh.  vii.  25:  in  the  list  of  Esra  the  name 
is  alteted  to  Gibber),  and  assisting  Nehemlah  in 
the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (ui.  7).  In  the 
post-biblical  times  it  was  the  scene  of  a  rictory  by 
the  Jews  over  the  Roman  troops  under  Cestiua 
Gallus,  which  ofibrs  in  many  respecte  a  close  parallel 
to  that  of  Joshua  over  the  Canaanites  (Jos.  B.  J. 
a.  19,  §  7;  Stankjy,  S.  #  P.  p.  212). 

The  situation  of  Gibeon  has  fortunately  been 
recovered  with  as  great  oert^nty  as  any  ancient 
site  in  PslesUne.  The  tra%-eUer  who  pursues  ttas 
northern  camd-road  from  Jerusalem,  turning  off  tc 


a  8o  Josh.  Ix.  17.   Josspbus  {Ant.  v.  1,  f  Ito;  ea% 
Besrofcb 
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It*  M  at  Tylta  d-FH  (Gibafa)  on  that  bnnch  dT  tUJIb.  Tbe  (tnU  of  the  bilk  In  l&ii  £irtrlol 
rf  it  «Ueh  kadi  wotnnl  (o  Jufii.  Bndi  himKlT, '  lie  niucb  more  botizaalaJl;  tbin  Iboie  ntrthn  tonth. 
dlar  irr-ning  one  or  two  ilony  ■nd  bamn  rii^cea,  Wilb  tbe  hilln  i>r  <-ibeoii  tbu  b  pmilixri/  tin  rue, 
in  a  diitiict  at  a  mon  opeo  cbanictn.  The  bill*  aiid  it  iminrta  n  rEiiuu'luibk  pRdiion  bi  thnr  ap- 
art tmnda-  and  ir«e  ianhileil  than  ihoee  thniUf{h  pearanK,  eipecUllj  when  viewed  Atim  a  hni.-lit  *ucb 
which  be  baa  been  painnK.  and  riie  in  weU-defiiieil  m  tbe  ntigbburiii);  eniinniie  of  Ntb;/  S-iiiitril.  Tbe 
nmiatLaia  from  binad  undulating  vsUeyn  of  tulerable  nMiind  terracei  ve  csTried  nand  llie  bill  like  con- 
stoat  and  fertile  khI.  Thin  ia  tbe  cenlnl  plateau  '  tour  Una  -,  thty  xn  nil  dotted  tbirk  with  olivai  and 
of  tbe  aiuiiti7,  tbe  '■  land  of  Beiuamin ;  "  and  theia  riaat.  and  the  ancient-lookiiig  houset  are  Kstlered 
ronad  bill*  are  the  (iiboha,  Obia,  (iibeon*,  and  over  tbe  fiattiiih  auiuQiit  of  tbe  niouml.  Un  the 
Ranuhi,  wb«e  namee  occar  »  freiiuently  in  tbe '  eant  ude  of  the  hill  is  a  copioiw  ipring  wbicb  iwuM 
nennk  of  tbia  diatjiet.  KetalninK  ila  ancient  nanie  i  in  a  csN-e  excavated  in  the  llniest:)iie  rock,  M>  u  tii 
■Innat  intact,  tl-.IU>  iitaiidg  on  the  northernmost  funii  a  ht^e  resenoir.  In  the  tms  hirtliei  down 
of  a  couple  of  theae  manirlnni.  juat  at  (be  pladc  nre  the  lenuunt  of  a  pool  or  Uuk  of  coiiuderahle 
wbnt  the  rowl  to  tbe  nea  parte  into  two  hiancbn,  size,  iiiuialilj.  saj^  llr.  RoUiiinon,  130  r«t  hj  liK), 
Ibe  me  bj  tbe  tower  kvei  of  the  »'"i'y  .Su/.i,iKin,  i.  t.  of  rather  tnialleT  dimenwunj  than  Ibc  knwr 
IhaoOier  bj  the  beiKbU  of  the  Ueth-horona,  to  pool  at  Hebivn.  Thii  ia  doubUeu  the  -'pocinf 
timai,  Lydda,  and  Joppa.  11»  road  paaeea  at  a  Uibeon  "  at  which  Abner  and  Joab  met  together 
<bM  diatauea  to  tba  ngrtk  cf  Uw  ban  of  tha  bill  with  thatraofaonab-Wxhetii  and  Dsvid, and  <rb>n 


Ihd  rfup  omtdet  look  pbee  wbicb  ended  in  the  |  iiamea  of  .Mi.-rk  and  Sir  yibalbili.  Such  U  Um 
dntb  of  Aaabel,  nnd  kid  at  a  later  period  to  the  I  nituation  'if  i:il.eoii.  (iiKllinE  in  [mition  enrr  n 
.  tmcbemia  niuxler  of  Abner  hiiiiieK.  Ileie  or  at  iguirRiient  uf  the  iiolicea  uf  the  lUlilc  .loTCphm 
tba  ipinf  woe  tbe  "  great  waten  (<ir  tbe  many    KiU(4jirrs.  niid  -lenHile.    Ito  diataiice  fltiin  .leniKik'n' 

Mn  irzT  c-i:)  n  uibra,.".  .t  .h»  'i"»™i?"«i  i. »  ra^ii «  p«;n.  ii  ..ik., 

,  ,  ,  ■  -      ,'-       ,   ,      ,  .,         „     ,  ,     wil  there  is  ji  more  direct  ronu  redunna  il  [o  S 

Johanai  the  eon  of  Kaieah  found  tlie  tnutor  Isb-   _,:|_^ 
^  (Jer.  ifi.  19l.    Round  tbk  water  alw,  accoid-        „ 

Ib_  k  >h*  ~ji_  V  i~-j..»  yj_f !  _s.       The  name  of  Gibtnn  In  moel  ftmiliar  to  in  in 

■^  ■*  ™*  nonce  01  Joaepnua  {twi  rtri  mnn  rns  ...  _.       _..«     ,       . .  ,  ..   ,  ,    ,,. 

■/lij-i  jjj  li-flii  An/  t  1  (I'l  tbe  flTeUnai  connection  with  the  artifice  hr  which  iteinhnMlanla 
.4  tbe  Anorita  wet^  ncatn'ned  wbd  .loena  hunt  o'*"''*!  ""or  aafety  at  the  bamfa  of  Joehua.  mid 
.ym  them  ftmn  (iilgal.  TTie  •■  wiHenieiB  of  »nU>  H»  memorable  battle  whicb  ultimately  resulted 
•Hbeon  "  (S  Sam.  11.  34  —  tbe  Stidb'T,  i.  e.  rather  Ihenffom.  Thia  IraniBClion  ia  elerwhere  eramined, 
'^  waale  paatm'e-stoUDd.  -  mn«  h,Te  bn  l«  tbe  "'^  thmhn  requtro  no  flirtber  reference  here, 
■lijhejonJtheeiirfporOTbiirbofculliifatedlleldii,  [■'™;""-'=  H>:tii-hoiiot.] 
mi  toward,  the  neighboring  .welb,  wWcb  bear  tbe  ' ,.  W*  ""'  ^' "f  '»  "  >''',"'™?''"''  ]^Z"" 

- . — ^__ — _   the  mai  of  TtonJ  and  of  lah-lioabetb  iiiKler  lliwr 

rt.ipei;tirc  Imdm  -Imh  and  .\biier  (8  Sam.  ii.  1»- 
IT).     Thr  uweliiuc  boa  aU  the  air  of  hatiiiu  l«v 
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premeilftatod  by  lioth  parties,  uolen  we  snppote 
tbai  Joab  bad  hmid  of  the  intention  of  the  Ben- 
jftniite»  to  revisit  from  the  distant  Mahanium  their 
native  ^ilhiges,  and  liad  seuEed  the  opportunity  to 
try  hi«  strength  with  Abner.  The  details  of  this 
disastrous  encounter  are  eL<iewhere  given.  [Joab.] 
Hie  place  where  the  struggle  began  received  a  uanie 
iVom  the  circumstance,  and  qeems  to  have  been 
long  alYerwards  known  as  the  *>  field  of  vhe  strong 

men/'       [llKhKATIMIA^ZUKtM.] 

AVe  again  meet  with  Gibeon  in  connection  with 
Joab;  f^is  time  as  the  scene  of  the  cruel  and  re- 
volting death  of  Amaaa  by  his  hand  (2  Sam.  xx. 
5-10).  Joab  was  in  pursuit  of  the  rebellious  Sheba 
the  son  of  Hichri,  and  his  being  so  far  out  of  the 
direct  north  road  as  Gilieon  may  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  that  he  w>j9  making  a  search  for  this 
Beiunmite  among  the  towns  of  his  tribe.  Tlie  two 
ri^'als  met  at  **  the  grcnit  stune  °  which  is  in  Gibeon  " 
—  some  old  landmark  now  no  bnger  recognizable, 
at  least  not  recogni^  —  and  then  Joab  repeated 
the  treachery  by  which  he  had  nmrdered  Abner, 
but  with  circmnstances  of  a  still  more  rtrwlting 
character.     [Joah;  Ahmk,  p.  159.] 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  retribution  for  thia 
crowning  act  of  {lerfidy  iihoiild  have  o\'ertaken  Joab 
close  to  the  very  spot  on  which  it  had  lieen  com- 
mitted. For  it  was  to  tlie  taliemacic  at  Gibeon 
(1  K.  ii.  28,  20;  comp.  1  Chr.  xvi.  39)  that  Joab 
fted  for  sanctuary  when  his  death  w^u  pronounced 
by  Solomon,  and  it  was  while  clinging  to  the  horns 
of  the  brazen  altar  there  that  he  recei>^  hia  death- 
blow fVom  13enatah  the  son  of  Jeholada  (1  K.  ii. 
28.30,34;  and  LXX.  2(0. 

Familiar  as  these  events  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  Gibeon  are  to  us,  its  reputation  in  Israel 
was  due  to  a  very  different  circumstance  ^  the  fact 
that  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  and  the 
brazen  altar  of  burnt-offering  were  for  some  time 
ocated  on  the  "  high  place '"  attached  to  or  near 
the  town.  We  are  not  informed  whether  this 
"  high  place  "  Iiad  any  fame  for  sanctity  liefore  the 
tabernacle  came  tliere:  but  if  not,  it  woidd  ha\'e 
probably  been  erected  elwwhere.  We  only  hear  of 
it  in  connection  with  the  tal)eniacle,  nor  is  there 
any  indication  of  its  situation  in  regard  to  the  town. 
Professor  Stanley  has  suggested  that  it  was  the 
remarkable  hill  of  Ntby  Saitnril^  the  most  prominent 
and  individual  eminence  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  to  which  Uie  special  appellation  of  **  the  great 

highpbce"  (1  K.  iii.  4;  nV^n^n  nijan) 
would  perfectly  apply.  And  certainly,  if  "  great " 
is  to  lie  understood  as  referring  to  height  or  size, 
tlH>re  is  no  other  hill  which  can  so  justly  claim  the 
vlistinctinn  (Siniii  ami  Pal.  p.  2IG).  But  the  word 
has  not  always  that  meaning,  and  may  equally 
imply  eminence  in  other  reH{)ects,  e.  </,  superior 
sanctity  U>  the  numerous  other  high  places  — 
l!<  *hel,  Ramah,  Mizpeh,  Gibeah  —  which  surrounded 
it  un  ev-ery  side.    I'be  main  objection  to  this  identi- 


a  The  Uebrew  preposition  i^V)  aknoet  implies 
that  they  vrere  ou  or  touchiug  the  Rtone. 

''  The  vaxloua  stattons  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the 
Ark,  from  their  entry  on  the  Promised  Land  to  their 
flual  deposition  ir  cae  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  will  be 
•xamioed  undor  Tabuuh^cli.  Ueantlxne,  with  refer- 
snee  to  the  aaove,  it  may  be  said  that  though  not  ex- 
pNSsly  stafeHl  to  have  been  at  Nob,  It  may  be  con- 
riorfrUy  InferrM  fhnn  the  mention  of  the  *<Bhew 
*   a  Sam    xxi.  6).    The  "  eohod  "  (9)  and  the 
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ficstion  ia  the  distance  of  Nebff  SamiM  from  (Mm 
—  more  than  a  mile  —  and  the  abeenoe  cf  wnj 
closer  connection  therewith  than  with  any  other  of 
the  neighboring  places,  llie  moat  natural  positkMi 
for  the  high  phuse  of  Gibeon  is  the  twin  mount 
immediately  south  of  el^Ut  —  so  dose  as  to  be  all 
Irtit  a  part  of  the  town,  and  yet  quite  separate  aud 
distinct.  The  testimony  of  Kpiphanius,  by  which 
Mr.  Stanley  supports  his  ooi\jecture,  namely,  that 
the  **  Mount  of  (>abaon  *'  wus  the  highest  round 
Jerusalem  {Adv.  HcertseSj  i.  394),  should  be  received 
vnih  caution,  standing  as  it  does  quite  akme,  and 
belonging  to  an  age  which,  though  early,  was 
marked  by  ignonuioe,  and  by  the  nxMit  improbable 
conclusions. 

To  this  high  place,  wherever  situated,  the  *<  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation  '*  —  the  sacred  tent  which 
had  accompanied  the  children  nf  Israel  through  the 
whole  of  their  wanderings  —  had  l)een  transferred 
fh>m  its  last  station  at  Nob.<»  The  exact  date  of 
the  transfer  is  left  in  uncertainty.  It  was  eiUicr 
before  or  at  the  time  when  Darid  brought  up  the 
ark  'Vom  Kiijath-jearim,  to  the  new  tent  which  he 
had  pitched  for  it  on  Mount  ^ion,  that  the  oiiginal 
tent  was  spread  for  the  last  time  at  Gibeon.  'llie 
expression  in  2  Clir.  i.  5,  "  the  brazen  altar  he  put 
before  the  tabernacle  of  Jehovah,*'  at  first  sight 
appears  to  refer  to  David.  But  the  text  of  the 
passage  is  disputed,  and  the  autliorities  are  divided 

lietween  CIT = "  he  put,"  and  U^  =  "  was  there." 
Whether  king  David  trai^sferred  the  tabcniacle  to 
(fibeon  or  not,  he  certainly  appointed  the  staff  of 
priests  to  of^  the  daily  sacrifices  there  on  the 
brazen  altar  of  Moses,  and  to  fhlfill  the  other  re- 
quirements of  the  law  (1  Chr.  xvi.  40),  with  no 
less  a  person  at  tlieir  head  than  Zadok  the  priest 
(39),  assisted  by  tlie  famous  musicians  Heman  and 
Jeduthun  (41). 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Solomon's  reigp  —  it 
roust  hax-e  been  while  the  remembrance  of  the 
execution  of  Joab  was  still  fVesh  — was  to  visit 
(libeon.  The  ceremonial  was  truly  magnificent: 
he  went  up  with  all  Uie  congregation,  the  great 
officers  of  tlie  state  —  the  captains  of  hundreds  an  i 
thousands,  the  judges,  the  governors,  and  the  chief 
of  the  fathers  —  and  the  sacrifice  consisted  of  a 
thousand  bumt-ofierings  <^  (1  K.  iii.  4).  And  thu 
glimpse  of  Gilieon  in  all  the  splendor  of  its  greatest 
prosperity — the  smoke  of  the  thousand  animals 
rising  from  the  venerable  altar  on  tiie  commanding 
height  of  '•  the  great  high  place"  — the  clang  of 
"trumpets  and  cymbals  and  musical  iiistrumenii 
of  God**  (1  Chr.  xvi.  42)  resounding  through  thi 
^-alleys  fisr  and  near —  is  virtually  the  last  we  have 
of  it.  In  a  few  }'ears  the  temple  at  .lerusalem  was 
completed,  and  then  the  tnbeniacle  was  once  more 
taken  down  and  removed.  Again  "  all  the  mm 
of  Israel  assembled  themsehes  **  to  king  Solomon, 
with  the  "elders  of  Israel,'*  and  the  priests  and 
the  Le\-ites  brought^p  both  the  tabernacle  and  the 


ezpranlon  a  before  Jehovah  *^  (6)  prove  nothing  either 
way.    Joeephus  throws  no  light  on  it. 

c  It  would  be  very  satlsflictory  to  believe,  with 
ThouBon  {Lanti  and  Booky  Ii.  547),  that  the  preaenf 
Wattjf  SuieimdHy  I.  e.  "  Solomon's  valle}',"  which  Tom* 
mences  on  the  west  side  of  Otboon,  and  leads  down  tr 
the  Plsln  of  Sharon,  derived  its  name  from  this  visit 
But  the  modem  names  of  places  In  Palestine  oAst 
spring  from  very  modem  persons  or  eircumstanos* 
and,  without  oonflnBatlon  or  InvesttijaHwi,  ttalt  aai 
I  not  be  leodved 


GIBEONITES,  THB 

■k,  Mid  ^all  the  hoi/  Tends  that  were  in  the 
M»nuidtf"  (1  K.  vUi.  3:  Joseph.  Ant  vui.  4,  §  1), 
slid  placed  the  lenerable  relics  in  their  aew  home, 
theie  to  remain  until  the  plunder  of  the  city  by 
Nebachadnez»ur.  llie  introduction  of  the  name 
of  Gibeon  in  1  Chr.  ix.  85,  which  seems  so  abrupt, 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  preceding  verses 
of  the  chapter  contain,  as  they  appear  to  do,  a  list 
of  the  staff  attached  to  the  *'  Tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  "  which  was  erected  there;  or  if  these 
persons  should  prove  to  be  the  attendants  on  the 
**  now  tent  *'  which  David  had  pitched  for  the  ark 
on  its  arrival  in  the  city  of  David,  the  transition 
to  the  place  where  the  old  tent  was  still  standing 
is  b)th  natural  and  easy.  G. 

UIB'EONITBS,  THB  (D'»3i??an :  ol 
1  afiamyiTM  [Vat.  -i»«i-] :  GabnmUUe),  the  people 
of  Gibeon,  and  perhapn  also  of  the  three  cities  asdo- 
eiatad  with  Gibeon  (Josh.  ix.  17)  —  Hirites;  and 
who,  on  the  discovery  of  the  stratagem  by  which 
they  had  obtained  the  protection  of  the  Israelites, 
were  condemned  to  be  perpetual  bondmen,  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation, 
and  for  the  house  of  God  and  altar  of  Jehovah 
(Josh.  ix.  33,  27).  Saul  appears  to  have  broken 
this  covenant,  and  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  or  patriot- 
ism to  have  killed  some  and  devised  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  rest  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1,  2,  5).  This  was 
expiated  many  years  after  by  giving  up  se>'en  men 
jf  Saul's  descendants  to  the  Gibeonites,  who  hung 
them  or  crucified  them  "  before  Jehovah"  —  as  a 
kind  of  sacrifice — in  Gibeah,  Saul's  own  town 
(4,  6,  9).o  At  this  time,  or  at  any  rate  at  the 
time  of  the  composition  of  the  narrative,  the  Gib- 
eonites were  so  identified  with  Israel,  that  the  his- 
torian is  oblii;ed  to  insert  a  note  explaining  their 
origin  and  their  non-Israelite  extraction  (xxi.  2). 
The  actual  name  "Gibeonites**  appears  only  in 
this  ponage  of  2  Sam.     [Nktiiinim.] 

Indiridual  Gibeonites  nanjed  are  (1)  Ism ai ait, 
one  of  the  Denjamitcs  who  joined  David  in  his  dif- 
ficulties (1  Chr.  xii.  4);  (2)  Mki.atiah,  one  of 
•hose  who  assisted  Xehemiah  in  repairing  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (Xeh.  iii.  7);  (3)  Ha:«a.maii,  the  son 
of  Axur,  a  fiUse  prophet  from  Gibeon,  who  opposed 
Jeremiah,  and  shortly  afterwards  died  (Jer.  xxviii. 
1, 10,  13,  17).  G. 

GIBlilTES,  THE  0^5?n,  i.  e.  singular, 

the  GibUU:  TaKthB  ^uKitrrtflfi;  Alex.  TafiXt  [«.:] 
eonfinia).  'Vhe  "land  of  the  Giblite"  is  meti- 
tioned  in  connection  with  Lebanon  In  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  portions  of  the  Promised  Land  remain- 
ng  to  be  conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xiii.  5).  The 
H-neient  versions,  as  will  be  seen  above,  gi^'o  no  hdp, 
b«:t  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  allusion  is 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  dty  Gkbal,  which  was 
on  the  sea-coast  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  sbpes 
of  Lebanon.  The  one  name  is  a  regular  derivative 
from  the  other  (see  Gesenius,  The$.  p.  258  b).  We 
nave  here  a  confirmation  of  the  identity  of  the 
Aphek  moitioned  in  this  passage  with  Afha,  which 
was  overiooked  liy  the  writer  when  examining  the 
litter  name  [Afiikk,  2] ;  and  the  whole  passage 
Is  initmctive,  as  showing  how  >^ery  &r  th^  Emits 
if  tha  coontry  designed  for  the  Israditea  exceeded 
fum  which  they  actu9tly  occupied. 


•  •  Dean  Stanley  <H«^b«s  the  ardflee  of  toe  abo- 
4^Bal  Qlbeoiiitee,  and  the  acts  of  revenge  of  thetr  de- 
a^lnst  the  hniXj  of  Saul,  with  bis  woQtsd 
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The  Giblites  are  again  named  (though  not  m 
the  A.  y.  [except  in  the  maiigin])  in  1  K.  ▼.  IS 

(D'^b^n  :  [Rom.  Vat  omit;]  Alex,  oi  Bi/3\ioi 
GiUii)Aa  assisting  Soktmon's  builders  and  Ulram' 
builders  to  prepare  the  trees  and  the  stones  for 
building  the  Temple.  That  they  were  clever  artifl- 
cera  is  evident  (h>m  this  passage  (and  oomp.  £i. 
xxvil.  0);  but  why  our  translators  should  have  to 
fiar  improved  on  this  m  to  render  the  word  by 
"  stone-squaren '*  [so  the  Bishops*  Bible;  thit 
Genevan  version  has  **  masons  *']  is  not  obvious. 
Possibly  they  followed  the  Targum,  which  has  a 
word  of  similar  import  in  this  place.  G. 

GIDDALTI    0^=3^7?    [/  have  praised]. 

ro9oWa0l-t  [Vat.  ToSoAAa^ci,  VoSoftaBti;]  Alex. 
r*9oWa0t,  r«88cA0i:  Geddelihi,  Gedtlthi]),  one 
of  the  sons  of  Heman.  the  king's  seer,  and  then^ 
fore  a  Kohathite  Lerite  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4;  comp.  tL 
33):  his  oflScc  was  with  thirteen  of  his  brothm  to 
sound  the  horn  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle 
(5,  7).  He  had  also  chai^  of  the  22d  division  or 
course  (29). 

GIDDEL  (b^  [very  gi-eat,  gigantic] :  TcS- 
8^A,  [FoS^A;  in  Ezr.,  Vat  Kc8<8;  in  Neh.,  Alex. 
2aSi)A:]  Giuldtl,  [Geddel]).  L  i'hUdien  of  Giddd 
(fftue-Gitidel)  were  among  the  Nethiuim  who  re> 
turned  from  the  Captivity  with  Zenibliabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
47;  Neb.  vii.  49).  In  tlie  parallel  lists  of  1  Esdrai 
the  name  is  corrupted  to  Cathua. 

2.  [r«5^A,  TaSo^A;  A'ot  FtStja,  TaJijA  (ao  FA. 
in  Nell.);  Alex.  r<88i)A,  r<ah}\:  Geddel,  J eddel.] 
Uene-Giddel  were  also  among  the  "servants  of 
Solomon"  who  returned  to  Judaea  in  the  same 
caravan  (Ezr.  ii.  56;  Neh.  vii.  58).  In  1  Esdni 
this  is  given  as  Isdaku 

GIIXEON  (Wia,  from  37131,  a  sucker,  or 
better  =  «  /tticrr,  i.  e.  a  brave  warrior;  comp.  Is. 
X.  33;  rf8«(i>i/:  Gv(tron\  a  Manassite,  youngest 
Hon  of  Joosh  of  the  Ahiezrites,  an  undistl'nguished 
family,  who  lived  at  (^phnih,  a  town  probably  on 
this  side  Jordan  (Judg.  vi.  15),  although  its  exact 
position  is  unknown.  He  was  the  fifth  recorded 
Judi^e  of  Israel,  and  for  many  reasons  the  greatest 
of  them  all.  When  we  first  hear  of  him  he  was 
grown  up  and  hod  sons  (Judg.  vi.  11,  viii.  20),  and 
from  the  apostrophe  of  the  angel  (vi.  12)  we  may 
conclude  that  he  had  already  distinguished  himself 
in  war  against  the  roving  bands  of  nomadic  robbers 
who  had  oppressed  Israel  for  sevai  years,  and  whose 
countless  multitudes  (compared  to  kxiists  ttom 
their  terrible  devastations,  vi.  5)  annually  destroyed 
all  the  produce  of  Canaan,  except  such  as  could  be 
concealed  in  mountain-fitstneases  (vi.  2).  It  wan 
probably  during  this  disastrous  period  tluit  the 
emigration  of  EKmelech  took  place  (Ruth  i.  1,  2; 
Jahn*8  Hebr.  Comm,  §  xxi.).  9onie  have  identified 
the  angd  who  appeared  to  Gideon  {<pdyrcurfjna 
ptayiffKov  fiopipri,  Jos.  Ant,  v.  6)  with  the  prophet 
mentioned  in  ri.'  8,  which  Trill  remind  the  roidei 
of  the  k^gends  about  Malachi  in  Origen  and  othei 
oommentatora.  I*aukis  {Kxtg.  Con$erv.  ii.  190  fl^} 
endea\'or8  to  give  the  narniUve  a  sul^ective  ook>ring, 
but  rationalism  is  of  little  ^'ohie  in  acooonts  likf 
this.  When  the  angel  appeared.  Gideon  was  thraab- 
ing  wfacB.  with  a  flail  (l^irairrf ,  LXX.)  in  the  win^ 


vhidneas  and  skUl  {Hittory  of  tke  JincM  C^kwai,  t 
2St,  and  U.  89).    See  also  B»AS.  ■ 
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pna,  to  soneeal  it  ftmn  the  predatory  tynuits. 
After  •  imtunil  haiitatian  be  accepted  the  eommSa- 
■ion  of  a  deliverer,  and  learned  the  true  character  of 
hii  visitant  from  a  miraculous  sign  (vi.  12-23); 
and  being  reassured  from  the  fear  which  first  seized 
him  (Ex.  XX.  19;  Judg.  ziii.  22),  built  the  altar 
Jehovah-shalom,  which  existed  wlien  the  book  of 
Judges  was  written  (vL  24).  In  a  dream  the  same 
night  he  wa«  ordered  to  Uirow  down  the  altar  of 
Baal  and  cut  down  the  Asherah  (A.  Y.  **gro\'e") 
upon  it  [AaHRRAii],  with  the  wood  of  which  he 
was  to  ofl^  in  sacrifice  his  father*s  "  second  bullock 
of  se\'en  years  old,"  an  expression  in  which  some 
see  an  allusion  to  the  seven  years  of  servitude  (vi. 
26, 1).  Perhaps  that  particular  buUock  is  specified 
because  it  had  been  reserved  by  his  fitther  to  sacri- 
fice to  Baal  (Rosenmiiller,  SchoL  ad  loc.),  for  Joash 
seems  to  have  been  a  priest  of  that  worship.  Ber- 
theau  con  hardly  be  right  in  supposing  that  Gideon 
was  to  offer  ttcu  bullocks  {Richt.  p.  115).  At  any 
rate  the  minute  touch  is  valuable  as  an  indication 
of  truth  in  the  story  (see  Ewald,  Gegch.  ii.  498, 
and  note),  (iideon,  assisted  by  ten  faithful  servants, 
obeyed  the  vision,  and  next  morning  ran  the  risk 
of  being  stoned :  but  Joash  appeased  the  popular 
indignation  by  using  the  common  argument  that 
Baal  was  capable  of  defending  bis  own  majesty 
(oomp.  1  K.  xviii.  27).     lliis  circumstance  gave 

to  Gideon  the  surname  of  v!!??")'*  («*Let  Baal 
plead,"  vi.  32;  LXX.  'UpofidoK),  a*  standing  in- 
stance of  national  irony,  expressive  of  Baal's  impo- 
tence.   Winer  thinks  that  this  irony  was  increased 

by  the  fhet  that  v372n^  was  a  surname  of  the 
Phoenician  Hercules  (comp.  Movers,  PhdnU.  i.  434). 
We  have  similar  cases  of  contempt  in  the  names 
Sychar,  Baal-zebul,  etc.  (Ligfatfoot,  Ifor,  Ifebr. 
ad  Mail.  xii.  24).  In  consequence  of  this  name 
some  have  identified  Gideon  with  a  certain  priest 
*ltp6fifia\0Sj  mentioned  in  EuAcbius  {Pixep.  Kvnng. 
i.  10)  as  having  given  much  accurate  information 
to  Sanchoniatho  the  Berytian  (Bochart,  Phakfj^  p. 
776;  Huetius,  Dem.  Kvang.  p.  84,  (be.),  but  this 
opinion  cannot  be  maintained  (Kwald,  Gtsch.  ii. 
494;  Gesen.  s.  <..).  We  also  find  the  name  in  the 
form  Jerubbeaheth  (2  Sam.  xi.  21 ;  comp.  Esh-baal, 

I  Cbr.  viii.  33  with  Ish-bosheth  2  Sam.  u.  IT.). 
Ewald  (p.  495,  n. )  brings  forward  several  arguments 
■gainst  the  supposed  origin  of  the  name. 

2.  After  this  liegiiis  tlie  second  act  of  Gideon's 
life.  »•  Clothed  "  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Judg.  vi. 
34;  oomp.  1  I'hr.  xii.  18;  Luke  xxiv.  49),  he  blew 
a  trumpet;  and,  joined  l)y  "  Zebulun,  Naphtali,  and 
even  the  reluctant  Asher "  (which  tribes  were 
chiefly  endangered  by  the  Midianites),  and  possibly 
ilflo  by  some  of  the  original  inhabitants,  who  would 
suflfer  fh>m  these  predatory  " sons  of  the  East"  no 
less  than  the  Israelites  themselves,  he  encamped  on 
the  slopes  of  (lilboa,  from  which  he  overlooked  the 
plains  of  Esdraelon  covered  by  the  tents  of  Midian 
(Stanley,  S.  4-  P.  p.  243).  Strengthened  by  a 
double  sign  fh>m  (xod  (to  whidi  Ewald  gives  a 
Itrange  figurative  meaning,  Gttch.  ii.  500),  he  re- 

a  It  is  curious  to  find  ^  lamps  and  pitchers "  in 
use  fbr  a  similar  purpose  ac  this  very  day  In  the 
-trsets  of  CiilrL.  The  Zabit  or  Af^ha  of  the  police 
wius  with  )um  at  night  '<  a  torch  which  bums,  soon 
illsr  it  is  lighted,  without  a  flame,  excepting  when  it  is 
imvwl  ttuoogh  the  air,  when  it  suddenly  blaaes  ibrth : 

II  Mwwlbi's  answers  the  same  purpose  as  our  daric 
MitHB.     Xkt  kmmmg  end  U  tometimu  amoeaUd  im. « 
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dooed  his  army  of  38,000  by  the  usual  pmcauMlloi 
(Deut  zx.  8;  oomp.  1  Uaoe.  iii.  56).  ll&e  tgfKm 
son  **  let  him  depart  from  Mount  Gilead  "  is  par 
plexing ;  Dathe  would  render  it  » (r)  Mount  Gilead  ** 
-  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan ;  and  Clericus  readi 

72^21,  Gilboa;  but  EwaM  is  probably  right  ie 
regarding  the  name  as  a  sort  of  war-cry  and  goo- 
end  designation  of  the  Manassites.  (See,  too, 
Gesen.  Thet.  p.  804,  n.)  By  a  second  test  at  "  the 
bpring  of  tremblmg "  (now  probably  *Ain  JdJUuL, 
on  which  see  Stanley,  8.  tf  P.  p.  342),  he  again 
reduced  the  number  of  his  followers  to  300  (Judg. 
vii.  5  f.),  whom  JoMphus  explains  to  have  been  tbie 
mott  cowardly  in  the  army  {Ant.  v.  6,  §  3).  Finally, 
being  encouraged  by  words  fortuitously  overheard 
(what  the  bter  Jews  termed  the  Bath  Kol;  oomp. 
1  Sam.  XIV.  9,  10,  IJghtfoot,  Ilor.  Hebr,  ad  MaU. 
iii.  14)  in  the  relation  of  a  significant  dream,  he 
ihuned  his  plans,  which  were  admirably  adapted  to 
strike  a  panic  terror  into  the  huge  and  undisdplix^ 
nomad  host  (Judg.  viii.  15-18).  We  know  firom 
history  that  large  and  irregular  oriental  armies  an 
especially  liable  to  sudden  outbursts  of  unomtrol- 
lable  terror,  and  when  the  stiUness  and  darkness  of 
the  night  were  suddenly  disturbed  in  three  di^r- 
eut  directions  by  the  flash  of  torches  and  by  the 
re>'erberating  echoes  which  the  trumpets  and  the 
shouting  woke  among  the  hills,  we  cannot  be  as> 
tonished  at  the  complete  rout  into  which  the  enemy 
were  thrown.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
the  sound  of  300  trumpets  would  make  tliem  sup- 
pose tliat  a  corresponding  number  of  companies 
were  attacking  them.o  For  specimens  of  similar 
stratagems  see  Uv.  xxii.  16;  Polyaen.  StraUg.  ii. 
37;  Frontin.  ii.  4;  Sail.  Jug.  99;  Niebuhr,  Oescr. 
de  tArnbie,  p.  304;  Jout-n,  As  1841,  ii.  516 
(quoted  by  Ewald,  Hosenmiiller,  and  Winer).  The 
custom  of  dividing  an  army  uito  three  seems  to 
have  been  common  (1  Sam.  xi.  11;  Geu.  xiv.  15), 
and  Gideon's  war-cry  is  not  unlike  that  adopted  by 
Cyrus  (Xenoph.  Cyr.  iii.  28).  He  adds  his  own 
name  to  the  war-cr},^  as  suited  both  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  his  followers  and  strike  terror  in  the 
enemy.  His  stratagem  was  eminently  successful, 
and  the  Midianites,  breaking  into  their  wild  peculiar 
cries,  fled  headlong  "  down  the  descent  to  the  Jor- 
dan," to  the  "  house  of  the  Acacia  "  (Beth-shittah) 
and  the  ** meadow  of  the  dance"  (Aiiel-meholah), 
but  were  intercepted  by  the  Ephraimites  (to  whom 
notice  had  been  sent,  vii.  24)  at  the  fi>rds  of  Beth- 
barah,  where,  after  a  second  fight,  the  princes  Greb 
and  Zeeb  ("the  Kaven"  and  <^ the  Wolf")  wen 
detected  and  slain  —  the  former  at  a  rock,  and  the 
latter  concealed  in  a  wine-piess,  to  M-hich  their  names 
were  afterwards  given.  Meanwhile  the  "higher 
sheykhs  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  had  already  escaped," 
and  Gideon  (after  pacifying  —  liy  a  soft  answer 
which  became  proverbial  —  the  haughty  trilje  of 
Ephraim,  viii.  1-3)  pursued  them  into  eailem  Ma* 
nasseh,  and.  bursting  upon  thorn  in  their  fancied 
security  among  the  tents  of  their  Bedouin  country- 
men (see  Karkor),  won  his  third  victory,  and 
avenged  on  the  Midianitiah  emin  the  massacre  of 


small  pot  or  jar,  or  covered  with  something  else,  whea 
not  required  to  give  light "  (Lane^s  Mod.  Egypt*  1.  eb 
Iv.). 

b  *  The  war-cry  was  properly,  *^  For  Jehovah  sasi 
fbr  Gideon.'*  The  A.  Y.  inserts  "  Uie  sword,"  but  tiui 
has  no  warrant,  and  nstriots  too  much  the  Uaa. 
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GIDEONI 

Ij  LntliKD  whom  tliaj  bad  uliiii  ai  lalar 
ne  Imttln  unlj  Ifi  000  out 
il  190,000  Uidiuiilu  Mapid  iliye.  It  i*  bdead 
Mated  in  Judg.  viii.  10,  thU  120,000  Midiulta 
hid  klnadf/uUcn,'  but  ben  u  elMoben,  It  tatj 
■unly  be  Intended  that  nicb  vu  tbe  ori^iul  aiun- 
ber  of  the  routed  boat.  During  bii  triumph*!  r»- 
tom  Gideon  took  ugnil  ud  k^firoprUtA  t-engmnce 
QD  the  oowud  mnd  mpostAte  lowua  of  Suocotii  uid 
Podd.  TIm  menwfj  of  thii  iplendid  deliveimnce 
took  derp  not  Iii  tbe  Ritionil  tndicioni  (J  Sam. 
xU.  U;  I'l.Iuiiii.lI;  Il  ii.  4,  i.  36 ;  Ueb.  xl.  32 1. 
3.  AJUr  thii  there  wai  ■  peace  of  10  jean,  aad 
■ra  ne  Gideon  in  peiueful  poaeHion  of  bia  irsll- 
ouned  bonon,  wid  turrouoded  b;  Uie  diguit;  of 
a  numeroue  houedioU  (vUL  39-31}.  It  !•  not  im- 
pcDbaMe  that,  like  SauL  he  bud  owed  a  put  of  hi« 
popuUritj  to  bii  princelj  a{^>aumnae  (Judg.  riii.  1B|. 
In  tbii  thiid  itBge  of  hii  life  owur  alike  hia  moat 
noble  and  hIa  moat  qaoUanable  acta,  nameij,  tba 
nAuel  of  tin  monareb]'  on  IbeocraUc  grouiidi,  and 
tbe  iiregular  ooneeeratkn  of  a  jeweled  eidwd,  formed 
out  of  tbe  rich  qidk  of  Midian,  which  proved  lo 
tba  landiM  a  temptatioa  to  idoUtrj,  aJUiougb  it 
w«a  doubtleia  iolended  for  uee  io  the  worabip  of 
Jdwrah.  Gewniui  and  others  (Thrt.  p.  136; 
Uettheau,  p.  133  f.)  follow  the  pHhitu  In  making 
the  word  Ephod  here  mean  an  Idol,  chiefly  on  ao- 
eoont  of  tbe  Tait  anwunt  of  gold  (1,700  ahriuU) 
and  other  licb  material  appn^irialed  '~ 

it  an  UDautboriiad  wMibip. 

Kmpeeting  the  ehronolugj  of  thla  period  liltte 
ortaintT  can  be  obtained.  Making  full  allomnce 
br  the  lue  of  nnind  numben,  and  even  admitting 
the  imlvobible  anertion  of  eome  of  the  Uabbii  that 
the  period  of  oppreauon  i<  counted  in  the  yean  of 
real  (nrfa  RoesuniiQer,  On  Judff.  m-  11),  iniuper- 
ahle  difficultiu  remain.  If,  howerer,  aa  haa  hcsi 
Bi^geated  bj  Lord  A.  Herrej,  leTen]  uf  the  judge- 
iblpa  rcallj  ■jnchroniza  Initead  of  beini;  lucccaaira, 
Buub  of  the  eocfbuon  vaniibee.  For  itulance,  he 
•nppoaea  (from  ■  compariton  of  Judg.  iii.,  viit.,  aiid 
dL)  that  then  wai  a  combined  mnvemeut  undo 
Ihrr*  great  cbieft,  Eliud,  Gideon,  and  Jephtbab,  bj 
which  tbe  luaditea  emandpaUd  tbemaelrea  fhom 
>f  the  Moabitea,  Ammonitea,  and 
for  aome  yean  bad  occu[Hed  tbeir 
tand),  and  aqjoyed  a  bog  term  of  ptaM  through 
(11  th^  coaila.  "  If,"  be  •*]%  "  we  etring  t(^(Hher 
the  diffennt  accounta  of  the  diflerent  parta  of 
Im^  which  are  given  ua  in  that  miaceUancoiu  col- 
kctlon  of  andeut  recordi  called  the  book  of  Judgea, 
■nd  tnat  them  aa  connected  and  aucceialve  hutsry, 
we  iball  bll  Into  aa  great  a  cbivnognpbical  cnor 
II  if  wa  treated  in  tbe  nnw  manner  the  bittoriea 
»r  Uerda,  Kent,  EMex,  WeMei,  and  Northumber- 
land, before  England  became  one  kingdom  "  (d'e- 
tfi>g.o/iiHrLi>rd,p.339).  It  It  now  weU  known 
Jiat  a  aimikr  eouroe  of  error  baa  kmg  eiiated  bi 
the  chiDnoiogj  of  Egypt.  F.  W.  F. 

OIDBO'NlCOiJ'T?.  oroiMe''3H3Tl  [a^iroa- 


«iial  (Nam.  L  11;  U.  29;  vii.  eb,  BS;  1.34). 

QI1X>H  (n'S^3  [neiUlinsdo«m,dtmihling] 
MSr;  A)n.  l-iAoali  [{'onip.  AM.  raSulfil),  i 
rtM  Buned  odIj  hi  Jade-  n.  45,  •*  the  limit  U 


OIER-BAOLE  1^21 

wDicfi  the  punuit  of  Bo^Jamln  eilaided  tlttt  Iha 
final  battle  of  Gihah.  It  would  appear  to  bar 
been  liluated  between  Gibeab  ( TWcif  tl-FiU)  acd 
the  clilf  KlrmLoa  [probably  AiMmon,  about  tltraa 
miiB  £.  of  Belhell  i  hut  no  liaoe  of  the  name,  ncc 
yet  of  that  of  Meaucnh,  if  Indeed  that  wu  a  plan 
(Judg,  u.  U;  A.  y.  "  with  eaM  "  — but  aee  mai^ 
gin},  baa  jet  been  met  with.  [Menucau,  Amer. 
ed.]  The  reading  of  the  Aim.  LXX.,  "Gilaad," 
cau  hardly  be  taken  aa  weU  founded.     In  tU  Vil- 


G. 

OIBR-EAOLE  (OTT^,  ridiim;  n^TTT, 
rdtJiAmih  :  it^Kyn,  iroff^upiur'  porp^yrio}^  an 
uuclean  bird  mentioned  in  Lev.  li.  IS  and  D«iL 
lir.  IT.  There  ia  no  reaaon  tn  doubt  that  the 
rdddm  of  the  llebnw  Scriptuna  la  Ideotical  in 

9-- 
realitj  ai  In  name  with  the  rftehan  (*»])  of  the 

Arabi,  namely,  the  Egyptian  vulture  {tfropkroH 
percno^tUrut};  eee  Geaner,  /^  Arib,  p-  ITft^  Biv 
chart,  Hitiix.  ill.  S6;  HaaeJquiat,  7'rnr.  p.  IU5. 
and  Kiuaett'a  ^'alllrat  HiH.  of  Altppo,  11.  lUS,  ad 
ed.  He  LXX.  in  Lev.  f.  c.  nndin  tbe  Hebrew 
totn  by  <'  twaii  "  {KiKiatl,  while  in  Dent.  I.  c.  the 
"purple  water-ben"  {Po'-phynu  hytaBlhinui)  ia 
given  u  i(a  TcpreneDtntive.  There  is  too  much  dia- 
crepaney  in  the  I,XS.  Iraniiatioiu  of  the  varioua 
birds  mentioned  in  the  l^^ltical  Law  to  allow  ua  te 

Ifrm  eCymoiogicnlly  aignifiea  '*  a  bird  which  ii  very 
"fftctiuanit  In  iu  young,"  which  ia  perfectly  tnti 
of  the  I'^o'ptian  vultuic,  but  not  more  K>  tbto  of 
other  blrdi.  Tbe  Aralnan  wrilera  relate  many 
hblei  of  the  Rnehnrn,  aome  of  which  the  reader 
Duy  aee  In  the  HitnamoM  of  Boebatt  (111.  p.  SO). 

Tbe  Sfe-ptlan  n  ■  "  ' 

bjUuE 


k  generally  dlttriboted  thrnnghout  Egypt,  and  Ml 

TiWrameayeitfinnnmimln  Paleatine.  and  hiaedi 
In  great  nnmben  bi  the  vallev  of  the  Cedron  ( /Wa, 
1.  93).  Though  a  Mrd  of  disidedly  unprvpneieeriBg 
appearance  and  of  disguating  habita,  the  K^vptiana, 
like  ail  other  Orientflli,  wiwly  ptvtect  K  efficient  a 

that  would  otho^iK  breed  a  peatjltiice  in  Ihtii 
lowna.  Haa  Cairu.  gayi  Shaw  (Ti™.  p.  MS, 
Icilio).  there  are  eevtral  Oocka  of  the  Ach  BMa, 
"while  Ikther."  — auanw  given  il  hf  tbe  TUita. 
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pnrtly  out  of  the  reinereiice  they  have  for  it,  partly 
Ihnii  the  oolor  (/f  its  pluua^  —  "  which,  like  the 
mveui  about  our  loetiopolis,  feed  upon  the  caniixi 
Hid  nutiness  that  in  throwu  without  the  city.** 
Young  birds  are  of  a  browo  color  with  a  few  white 
feathers;  adult  specimens  are  white,  except  the  pri- 
mary and  a  portion  of  the  secondary  wing-featWSf 
which  an  black.  Naturslists  have  referred  this 
?ulture  to  the  wcpirr^irrfpot  or  6ptnr4kafyos  of 
Aristotle  {Hut,  Anitn.  ix.  22,  §  2,  ed.  Schneid.). 

W.  H. 

.Th<«  «  two  bird,  known  «  ^^  «H»g 

the  Arabs  in  Egypt.  The  first  is  the  vulture  known 
ss  Ntcphron  percnnptertu.  It  is  found  extensively 
in  all  jjarts  of  £gypt,  and  is  common  in  Palestine 
and  Syria.  The  adult  has  the  front  of  the  head 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  throat  and  cere  naked, 
and  of  a  bright  lemon  yellow.  The  plumage  is  a 
dirty  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  quill-feauthers, 
which  are  a  grayish  black.  The  appearance  of  this 
bird  soaring  (in  circles)  over  and  around  the  towns 
in  Egypt,  with  its  bright  yellow  beak  and  neck  and 
crop,  and  wliite  body,  and  dark  wing- feathers,  is 
exceedingly  beautiful. 

The  second  is  the  PeUcanm  onocrotnlm^  found 
ID  large  numbers  in  Egypt,  and  about  I^ke  HCileh 
\n  Palestine.    This  is  probably  the  bird  intended  by 

Dtrn  in  licv.  xi.  18  and  Deut.  xiv.  17,  while  the  bird 
there  translated  "pelican**  should  be  "cormorant.** 
This  seems  altogether  more  natural  when  we  consider 
the  context,  and  tliat  it  is  grouped  with  the  large 

water-fowl.  The  word  "sT/^j  tranilated  "cor- 
morant **  in  Lev.  xi.  17  and  Deut.  xiv.  17  more 
properly  suits  the  Diver  ( Colymbw)^  of  which  there 
is  a  huge  species  in  Egypt.  G.  £.  P. 

GIFT.  I1ie  giving  and  receiving  of  presents 
has  in  all  ages  been  not  only  a  more  frequent,  but 
also  a  more  formal  and  significant  proceeding  in 
the  East  than  among  ourselves.  It  enters  largely 
into  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life :  no  negotiation, 
slliance,  or  contract  of  any  kind  can  lie  entered  into 
between  states  or  sovereigns  \K-ithout  a  previous 
interchange  of  presents:  none  of  the  important 
events  of  private  life,  betrothal,  marriage,  coming 
of  age,  birth,  take  pUoe  without  presents :  even  a 
visit,  if  of  a  formal  nature,  must  be  prefaced  by  a 
present  We  cannot  adduce  a  more  remarkable 
proof  of  the  important  part  whkh  presents  play  in 
the  social  life  of  the  East,  than  the  fact  that  the 
Hebrew  hinguage  possesses  no  less  than  fifteen  dif- 
ferent expressions  for  the  one  idea.  Many  of  these 
^prp««ions  have  specific  meanings:  for  instance, 

ninchaJi  (n^lpD)  applies  to  a  present  from  an  in- 
terior to  a  supoior,  as  from  subjects  to  a  king 
(Judg.  iii.  16;  1  K.  x.  25;  2  Chr.  xvii.  6);  maseth 

(rV^9)  npr^sses  the  converse  idea  of  a  present 
Vom  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  as  from  a  king  to  his 
ubjects  (Esth.  ii.  18) ;  hence  it  is  used  of  a  portion 
of  food  sent  by  the  master  of  the  house  to  his  in- 
>rior  gtiests  (Gen.  xliii.  34;  2  Sam.  xi.  8);  nitseth 

(riKt^3)  has  very  much  the  same  sense  (2  Sam. 

ox.  42);  berdcafi  (n;jn5),  literally  a  "  blessing,'* 
fi  used  where  the  present  is  one  of  a  complimentary 
oature,  either  accompanied  with  good  wishes,  or 
flfCD  MS  A  token  of  affection  (Gen.  xxxiii.  11 ;  Judg. 
.  U;  1  Sam  xxv.  27,  xxx.  26;  2  K.  t.  16);  end 


GIFT 

agahi,  shochad  OflW)  is  a  gift  for  the  puipOM  «l 
escaping  punishment,  presented  either  to  a  Ja^ 
(Ex.  xxiii.  8;   Deut  x.  17),  or  to  a  oonqncm 

(2  K.  xri.  8).  Other  terms,  as  maUAn  OJHD), 
were  used  more  genenJIy.  The  extent  to  whiefa 
the  custom  prevailed  admits  of  some  explaoaUon 
from  the  pecniliar  usages  of  the  East;  it  is  dear 
that  the  term  "gift**  is  frequently  used  where  we 
should  substitute  '*  tribute,'*  or  "  fee.**  The  tribute 
of  subject  states  was  paid  not  in  a  fixed  sum  of 
money,  but  in  kind,  each  nation  presenting  its 
particidar  product  —  a  custom  which  is  firequently 
iUustrated  in  the  sculptures  of  Ass^ina  and  Egypt; 
hence  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the  present 
was  no  voluntary  act,  but  an  exaction  (Judg.  iii 
15-18;  2  Sam.  viii.  2,  6;  1  K.  iv.  21;  2  K.  zrii. 
8;  2  C!hr.  xvii.  11,  xxri.  8);  and  hence  the  expra»> 
sion  "  to  bring  presents  *'  =  to  own  submis^on  (Pfe. 
IxviH.  29,  bcxvi.  11 ;  Is.  xviu.  7).  Again,  the  pran 
ent  taken  to  a  prophet  was  viewed  very  much  in 
the  light  of  a  consulting  "fee,**  and  conveyed  no 
idea  ^  briboy  (1  Sam.  ix.  7,  oomp.  xii.  8;  2  K. 
V.  5,  \'iii.  9):  it  was  only  whoi  &lse  prophets  and 
corrupt  judges  arose  tbist  the  present  was  prosti- 
tuted, and  became,  instead  of  a  nanchnh  (as  in  the 
instances  quoted),  a  shochad^  or  bribe  (Is.  i  23,  t. 
23;  Ee.  xxii.  12;  Mic.  iii.  11).  But  even  allowing 
for  these  cases,  which  are  hsrdly  "gifts"  in  our 
sense  of  the  term,  there  is  still  a  large  excess  re- 
maining in  the  practice  of  the  East :  friends  brought 
presents  to  friends  on  any  joyful  occasion  (Esth.  ix. 
19,  22),  those  who  asked  for  information  or  adrice 
to  those  who  gave  it  (2  K.  viii.  8),  the  needy  to  the 
wealthy  from  whom  any  assistance  was  expected 
(Gen.  xliii.  11;  2  K.  xv.  19,  xri.  8),  rulers  to  their 
favorites  (Gen.  xiv.  22;  2  Sam.  xi.  8),  especially  to 
their  officers  (Esth.  ii.  18;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  2,  ^ 
15),  or  to  the  people  generally  on  festive  o<K»sions 
(2  Sam.  vi.  19);  on  the  occasion  of  a  msrriage,  the 
bridegroom  not  only  paid  the  parents  for  his  bride 
(A.  V.  "dowry  **),  but  also  gave  the  bride  certain 
presents  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12;  comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  22), 
while  the  father  of  the  bride  gave  her  a  present  on 
sending  her  axoay,  as  is  expressed  in  ^e  t^m  Mr- 

hichtm  (D*^nvtZ7)  (1  K.  ix.  16);  and  sgain,  the 
portions  of  the  sons  of  ooncubines  were  paid  in  the 
form  of  pronnts  ((Sen.  xxv.  6). 

The  nature  of  the  presents  was  as  twous  as 
were  the  occasions:  food  (1  Sam.  ix.  7,  xri.  20,  xxr. 
11),  sheep  and  cattle  (Gen.  xxxii.  13-15;  Judg.  xv. 
8),  gold  (2  Sam.  xviii.  11;  Job  xlii.  11;  Matt.  U. 
11 ),  jewds  (Gen.  xxiv.  63),  furniture,  and  vessels 
for  eating  and  drinking  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28),  delica- 
cies, such  as  spices,  honey,  etc.  (Gen.  xxiv.  53: 
1  K.  X.  25,  xiv.  3),  and  robes  (1  K.  x.  25;  2  K. 
V.  22),  particulariy  in  the  case  of  persons  inducted 
into  high  office  (Esth.  vi,  8;  Dan.  v.  16;  comn. 
Herod,  iii.  20).  The  mode  of  presentation  wus 
with  as  much  parade  as  possible;  the  presents  %isr« 
conveyed  by  the  hands  of  ser^'ants  (Judg.  iii.  18), 
or  still  better  on  the  backs  of  beasts  of  burden 
(2  K.  viii.  9),  even  when  such  a  mode  of  convey- 
ance was  unnecessary.  The  refusal  of  a  present 
was  regarded  as  a  bi^  indignity,  and  thiit  con- 
stituted the  aggravatMi  Insult  noticed  in  Mate 
xxii.  11,  the  marriage  robe  having  been  oflknl 
and  refused  (Trench,  Parables),  No  less  an  in 
suit  was  it,  not  to  bring  a  present  when  the  poa 
tk>n  of  the  parties  demanded  it  (1  Sam.  x.  97a 

W.L.E 
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OIHON  (prra  [itream}:  u&v;  Aka.  m- 
■y:  Gehon).  1.  The  second  river  of  Paradise  (Gen. 
i.  13).  Tlie  name  d^es  not  again  occur  in  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T.;  but  in  the  LXX.  it 
Irri&v]  is  used  jn  Jer.  ii.  IS,  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  word  Shichor  or  Sihor,  L  e.  the  Nile,  and  in 
Ecdm.  zxiv.  27  (A.  V.  **  Geon  ").  AJ  that  can 
be  said  upon  it  will  be  found  under  Edkm,  p.  658  f. 

2,  (Vin3,  and  in  Chron.  f)TV^:  [in  1  K.J 
h  TieSv,  [Vat.  rciwv,  Alex,  o  Tmy;  in  3  Chr.  xxxii. 
30J  rct»y,  [Vat.  Scicjv,  Alex.  Vivr;  in  3  Chr. 
xxziii.  14,  Karii  vSrov^  Comp.  rov  Tctciv:]  Gihon.) 
A  place  near  Jerusalem,  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
the  anointing  and  proclamation  of  Solomon  as  king 
(1  K.  i.  33,  38,  45).  From  the  terms  of  this  pas- 
sage, it  is  evident  it  was  at  a  lower  level  than  the 

dty  —  " bring  him  down  (DPTD'^)  «pon  ( vj) 

Gihon  "  —  "  they  are  come  up  pvyj)  fro™ 
thence.'*  With  this  agrees  a  later  mention  (2 
Chr.  xxxiii.  14),  where  it  is  called  *'  Gihon-in-the- 
valley,"    the  word  rendered  valley  being  nachod 

( /lis).  In  this  latter  place  Gihon  is  named  to 
designate  the  direction  of  the  wall  built  by  Manas- 
seh  —  **  outside  the  city  of  David,  from  the  west 
of  (^hou-in-the-valley  to  the  entrance  of  the  Fish- 
gate.*'  It  is  not  stated  in  any  of  the  above  pas- 
sages that  Gihon  was  a  spring;  but  the  only  re- 
maining place  in  which  it  is  mentioned  suggests 
this  belief,  or  at  least  that  it  had  given  its  name  to 
some  water  —  ^  Hezekiah  also  stopped  the  upper 

source  or  issue  (b^^^O,  from  H^,  to  rush  forth; 
incorrectly  "  wateroourse  "  in  A.  V.)  of  the  waters 
of  Gihon "  (2  Chr.  zxxU.  30).  If  the  pbice  to 
which  Solomon  was  brought  down  on  the  king's 
mule  was  Gihon-in-the-valley  —  and  fh>m  the  terms 
above  noticed  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  —  then 
the  "  upper  source  "  would  be  some  distance  away, 
and  at  a  higher  levd. 

The  locality  of  Gihon  wiU  be  investigated  under 
jKRuaALEM;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  following 
bets  may  be  noticed  in  regard  to  the  occurrences 
of  the  word.  (1.)  Its  low  level;  as  above  stated. 
(2.)  The  expression  ^* Gihon-in-the-valley;"  where 
U  will  be  observed  that  nachai  (*'  torrent "  or 
**  wady  ")  is  the  word  always  employed  for  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kedron,  east  of  Jerusalem  —  the  so- 
called  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat;  ge  ("ravine"  or 
Mglan")  being  ag  constantly  employeid  for  the  Val- 
ley of  Hinnom,  south  and  west  of  the  town.  In 
tUs  eonnection  the  mention  of  Ophel  (2  Chr.  xxziii. 
14)  with  Gihon  should  not  be  disregarded.  In 
agreement  with  this  is  the  fact  that  (3)  the  Tar- 
flpim  of  Jonathan,  and  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  Ver- 
lions,  hav«  Shiloha,  i.  e.  Sibam  (Arab.  iltVShi- 
»ohA)  for  Gihon  in  1  K.  i.  In  Chronicles  they 
sgree  with  the  Hebrew  text  in  having  Gihon.  If 
Siknm  be  Gihon,  then  (4)  *'  fhnn  the  west  of  Gihon 
to  the  Fish-gate  "  —  which  we  know  from  St.  Jerome 
feo  have  been  near  the  present  "  Jaflfi^-gate,"  would 
uiswer  to  the  course  of  a  wall  incbsing  **  the  city 
af  David  '*  (2  Chr.  xxxiU.  14);  and  (6)  the  omis- 
4on  of  Gihon  from  the  very  detailed  catakigue  of 
Hfeh.  iv.  is  explained.  G. 

•  *  This  name  arose  from  a  misapprsheosioB  of  Ps. 
■xxlx.  18  (12),  as  fi  HermoD  and  Tabor,  belos  there 
d  tocsttier,  must  have  been  near  eaoh  o  iur 
Jfbtt  td-Dkkif  is  not  mmitlon«l  in  the  RIbW,  na 
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GIL'ALAI  [3  syl.]  0^^  [ijerb.  iwi^ 
pofu>ei'fviLt  Fdrst]:  [Rom.]  TcAi^^;  [Vat.  Alex 
FA.i  omit:  Galai(u\),  one  of  the  party  of  priesU 
sons  who  played  on  David's  instruments  at  the  ooi»> 
secration  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  company 
at  whose  head  was  Ezra  (Neh.  xii.  30). 

GILBO'A  (?3lV|,  bubbting  fountain,  froa 

^  and  Tpai :  FcX^ov^;  [Alex,  i  Sam.  I  6, 
rc/9ou< :]  Gelb(ie)f  a  noountain  range  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  pkun  of  Esdraelon,  rising  over  the  city 
of  Jeereel  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  4  with  xxiz.  1). 
It  is  only  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  connection  with 
one  event  in  Israelitish  history,  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sara, 
xxxi.  1;  2  Sam.  i.  6,  xxi.  12;  1  Chr.  z.  1,  8). 
The  latter  had  encamped  at  Shimem,  on  the  north- 
em  side  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel;  the  former  took 
up  a  position  round  the  fountain  of  Jezreel,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  valley,  at  the  base  of  Gilbcn. 
The  result  is  well  known.  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
with  the  flower  of  their  army,  fell  upon  the  moun- 
tain. When  the  tidings  were  carried  to  David,  he 
broke  out  into  this  pathetic  strain :  **  Ye  mountains 
of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  rain  upon  you,  neithei 
dew,  nor  fiekl  of  oflfenng  "  (2  Sam.  i.  21).  Of  Um 
identity  of  Gilboa  with  the  ridge  which  stretches 
eastward,  from  the  ruins  of  Jezireel,  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained.  At  the  northern  base,  half  a  mile 
from  the  ruins,  is  a  large  fountain,  called  in  Scrip- 
ture both  the «'  WeU  of  Uarod  "  (Judg.  vii.  1),  and 
"  The  fountain  of  Jezreel"  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1),  and 
it  was  probably  from  ii  the  nam«  Gilboa  was  de- 
rived. Eusebius  places  Gilboa  at  the  distance  of 
six  miles  from  ScythopoUs,  and  says  there  is  still  a 
vilUge  upon  the  mountain  called  Gelbus  {Onoin, 
s.  V.  Tc/Sou^)*  The  village  is  now  called  Jdbdn 
(Kobinson,  ii.  316),  and  its  position  answers  to  the 
detioription  of  Eusebius:  it  is  situated  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  The  range  of  Gilboa  extends  in 
loigth  some  i&a  miles  fh)ra  W.  to  £.  The  sidee 
are  bleak,  white,  and  barren ;  they  look,  in  £Mt,  as 
if  the  pathetic  exclamation  of  David  bad  proved 
prophetic.  The  greatest  height  is  not  more  than 
500  or  600  feet  above  the  plain.  Their  modem 
local  name  is  Jebel  FttbtoA,  and  the  highest  point 
is  erowued  by  a  village  and  wely  called  Wetar 
(Porter,  handbook,  p.  353).  J.  L.  P. 

*  The  mention  of  Gilboa,  in  David's  touching 
d^^  on  Saul  and  Jonathan,  has  given  an  imperish' 
able  name  to  that  mountain.  The  account  of  the 
battle  which  was  so  disastrous  to  the  Hebrew  king, 
designates  not  merely  the  general  scene  of  the  ac- 
tion, but  various  places  connected  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  armies,  and  introduced  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  in  some  measure  strategetically  related  to 
each  other.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  a  corrobora- 
tion of  the  Scripture  narrative,  that  all  these  places, 
except  possibly  one  of  th^m,  are  atHl  found  to  exist 
under  their  ancient  names,  and  to  occupy  precisely 
the  situation  with  reference  to  each  other  which  the 
requirements  of  the  history  imply.  We  have  the 
name  of  the  ridge  Gilboa,  on  which  the  battle  was 
fought,  transmitted  to  us  in  that  of  Jelbun,  applied 
to  a  village  on  the  southern  slope  of  this  ridge, 
known  to  traveUers  as  Little  Hermon,o  but  among 

less  It  be  the  UiU  of  Moreh  (Judg.  vU  1).  Jerome,  la 
the  4th  oeatnry.  Is  rhe  first  who  speaks  of  it  as  Dtr- 
(See  Bob.  Pkp$.  Oeogr.  p.  27)  Q 
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Um  MihnM  M  Jtbd  td-DAh^,  llie  ridgp  rites  out 
if  Um  pUiii  of  Etdnebiif  nxA^  running  awtward, 
ttiiks  down  liilo  the  stXkij  of  the  Jorcbm.  The 
bnelitet  at  flrit  pitched  their  tente  at  JcsvmI,  the 
pre§eiit  ZerHn  on  the  western  declivity  of  Gilboa, 
and  near  a  fountain  (1  Sam.  zzix.  1),  undoubtedly 
the  present  ^Ain  Jdlud,  oacUy  in  the  right  position, 
snd  forming  naturally  one  iiiduoement  for  selecting 
Uiat  spoL  The  "  high  places  '*  on  which  SSaul  and 
Jonathan  were  slain  would  be  the  still  higher  sum- 
mits of  the  ridge  up  which  their  forces  were  driven 
as  the  tide  of  batUe  turned  against  them  in  the 
progress  of  the  fight.  Hie  Philistines  encamped 
at  first  at  Shunero  (1  Sam.  zzxiii.  4),  now  called 
SoldiH,  on  the  more  northern,  but  parallel,  ridge 
opiMsite  to  Jezreel,  where  they  could  o^^erlook  and 
watch  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  were  pro- 
tected against  any  surprise  by  the  still  higher 
ground  behind  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
camp  of  the  Philistines  was  visible,  distant  only 
eight  or  ten  miles,  from  the  camp  of  Israel.  Hence 
when  **  Saul  saw  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  he  was 
afraid,  and  his  heart  gready  trembled."  The  Philis- 
tines, in  their  proper  home,  dwelt  in  the  country 
south  of  Judah,  and  havmg  in  all  probability 
marched  north  along  the  coast  as  iar  as  Carmel, 
had  then  turned  across  the  plain  of  tMraelon,  and 
bad  thus  reached  this  well-chosen  caniping>  ground 
at  8hunem.a  llie  Philistines  are  next  mentioned 
ss  rallying  their  forces  at  Aphek  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1). 
No  place  of  this  name  has  yet  been  discovered  in 
that  neighborhood.  Some  suppose  that  it  was  only 
another  name  for  Shunem ;  but  it  is  more  likdy  to 
be  the  name  of  a  difierent  place,  situated  nearer 
Jesreel,  perhaps  the  one  fit>m  which  the  Philistines 
made  thdr  direct  attack  on  the  Israelites.  Further, 
we  read  that  the  conquerors,  after  the  batUe,  carried 
the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sous  to  Beth-shean,  and 
hung  them  up  on  the  walls  of  that  city.  Beth- 
shean  was  a  stronghokl  of  the  Philistines  which  the 
Israelites  had  never  wrested  frx)m  them.  That 
place,  evidently,  reappears  in  the  present  Beitdn, 
which  is  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Gilboa  range, 
visible  in  fact  from  Jeoeel,  and  still  remarkable  for 
its  strength  of  position  as  well  as  the  remains  of 
aneient  foftifications. 

The  strange  episode  of  Saul's  nocturnal  visit  to 
the  witch  of  Endor  illustrates  this  same  feature  of 
the  narrative.  It  is  evident  that  Saul  was  absent 
on  that  errand  but  a  few  hours,  and  the  pbux  must 
have  been  near  his  encampment.  This  Endor,  as 
no  one  can  doubt,  must  be  the  present  Kndor^  with 
its  dreary  caverns  (Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  ii. 
161),  a  fitting  abode  of  such  a  necromancer,  on 
the  north  side  of  Du}iy,  at  the  west  end  of  which 
was  Shunem.  Hence  Saul,  leaving  his  camp  at 
Jezroe^  could  rteal  his  way  under  cover  of  the  night 
■cross  the  intervening  valley,  and  over  the  moderate 
summit  which  hn  would  have  to  ascend,  and  then, 
after  consulting  the  woman  with  "  a  familiar  spirit " 
«t  luidor,  could  return  to  his  forces  without  his 
ileparture  being  known  to  any  except  those  in  the 
wcret.  All  these  places,  so  interwoven  in  the  net- 
work of  tho  story,  and  clearly  identified  after  the 
apse  of  so  many  centuries,  lie  almost  within  sight 
>f  each  other.  A  person  may  start  fh>m  any  one 
a  them  and  make  the  cireuit  of  them  all  in  a  Urn 
hours,    llie  date  assigned  to  this  battle  is  b.  c. 

a  •  Pceribly  tlis  PhiUstines,  lostsad  of  takli«  tbs 
■aifUms  route,  may  have  crossed  the  Jordan  and 
■ai-heil  nortti  od  that  side  of  the  river.  H. 
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lObS,  kter  but  a  Uttle  than  the  tnutioMr/  ^  oi 
the  siege  of  Troy.  It  is  seldom  that  a  reeotii  of 
remote  events  can  be  snl^ected  to  ao  snvere  a  senh 
tiny  as  this. 

For  other  sketches  which  reproduce  more  or  lesi 
fblly  the  occurrences  of  this  battle,  the  rehder  may 
see  Van  de  Vekte  {TmntU  in  Syr.  ^  Pal  ii.  368 
fr.);  Stanley  {S.  ^  /*.  p.  339  f.,  Amer.  ed.);  Bob- 
hiaon  {BiL  Ret.  iii.  173  ff.,  Isted.);  and  Porter 
{Handbook,  ii  856  ff.).  Some  of  the  writers  differ 
as  to  whether  the  final  encounter  took  place  at  Jes- 
reel or  higher  up  the  mountain.  Stanley  has  drawn 
out  the  personal  incidents  in  a  striking  manner 
{Jewith  Church,  ii.  30  ff.).  For  geo^n^plucal  in- 
formation  respecting  this  group  of  places,  see  espcr 
cially  Bob.  Phyt.  Gtotp-.  pp.  26-28,  and  Bitter's 
6*eo^'.  of  PaUttinty  Gage's  transl.,  ii.  321-336. 

H. 

GIL'EAI)  n?^?  [see  befew]:  TaXadZ'  Go. 
load),  a  mountAinous  region  east  of  the  Jordan; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bashau,  on  the  east  by 
the  Arabian  plateau,  and  on  the  south  by  Moab 
and  Ammon  (Gen.  xxxi.  21;  I)eut.  iii.  12-17).  It 
is  sometimes  called  **  Mount  Gilead  "  (Gen.  *Tr«« 

26,  TyV?n  "'f?),  sometimei  x  the  land  of  Gil- 
ead *'  (Num.  xxxii.  1,  lyba  ^nM) ;  and  some 
times  simply  "Gilead"  (I's.  lx.'7;  Gen.  xxxvU 
25);  but  a  oompariscin  of  the  several  passages  shows 
that  they  all  mean  the  same  thing,  lliere  is  no 
evidence,  in  fact,  that  any  particular  mountain  was 
meant  by  Mount  Gilead  more  than  by  Mount  I^eb- 
anon  (Judg.  iii.  3)  —  they  both  comprehend  the 
whole  range,  and  the  range  of  Gilead  embraced  the 
whole  province.  The  name  Gilead,  as  is  usual  in 
Palestine,  describes  the  physical  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try. It  signifies  **a  hard,  rocky  region;"  and  it 
may  be  regwded  as  standing  in  contrast  to  Bashan, 
the  other  great  trans-«1ordanic  prorince,  which  is, 
as  the  name  implies,  a  ^*  le\'el,  fertile  tract." 

The  statements  in  Gen.  xxxi.  48  are  not  oppowd 
to  this  etymology.     The  old  name  of  the  district 

was  T^  v2l  (Gilead),  but  by  a  slight  change  in  the 
pronunciation,  the  radical  letters  being  retained, 
the  meaning  was  made  beautifully  applicable  to  the 
"  heap  of  stones  "  Jacob  and  Laban  had  built  up- 

t^  and  Laban  said,  this  heap  (bn)  is  a  teitnett  (l^) 
between  me  and  thee  this  dfty.     Therefore  was  tJbi 

name  of  it  called  OaUed*'  (*T7^,  the  ktap  oj 
icUnnu).  Those  acquainted  with  the  modem 
Arabs  and  their  literature  will  see  how  intensely 
such  a  play  upon  the  word  would  be  appreciated 
by  them.  It  does  not  appear  tliat  the  interview 
between  Jacob  and  liis  father-in-law  took  place  on 
any  particular  mountain  peak.  Jacob,  having 
passed  the  Euphrates,  **  set  his  face  toward  Mount 
Gilead ; "  he  struck  across  the  desert  by  the  great 
fountain  at  Palmyra;  then  traversed  Uie  easten 
part  of  the  plain  of  Damascus,  and  the  plateau  of 
Bashan,  and  entered  Gilead  from  the  noitheaat 
**  In  the  Mount  Gilead  Laban  overtook  him  "  — 
apparently  soon  after  he  entered  the  district;  foi 
when  they  separated  again,  Jacob  went  '^  his  waj 
and  arrived  at  Mahanaim,  which  must  have  bev 
oonsideaibly  north  of  the  river  Jabbok  (Gen.  mdi 

1,  a,  82). 

llie  extent  of  Gilecd  we  can  ascertain  with  lei 
erable  exactness  from  incidental  notices  in  the  Hdy 
SeriptuTBS.    Tlie  Jordan  was  its  western  botdiff  (1 
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zIO.  7;  2  K.  X.  33).  A.  oompariaon  of  a 
aiuaber  of  psM^ges  shows  that  the  river  Hieromax, 
ttia  modem  Sheriat  el-Mandhvr^  aeparated  it  from 
Badian  on  the  north.  "  Half  GUead"  is  said  to 
have  been  possessed  by  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites, 
and  the  other  half  by  Og  king  of  Bashan;  and  the 
river  Jabbok  was  the  division  between  the  two 
kingdoms  (I>eut.  iii.  12;  Josh.  ziL  1-^).  The 
half  of  Gilead  possessed  by  Og  most,  therefore, 
have  been  north  of  the  Jabbok.  It  u  also  stated 
that  tlie  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  extended  ak>ng 
the  Jordan  valley  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Josh.  xiii. 
27);  and  yet  ^^<dl  Bashan"  was  given  to  Mftnanweh 
(ver.  30).  We,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  deep 
tfleu  of  the  llieromax,  which  runs  eastward,  on  the 
parallel  of  the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  was 
the  diriding  line  between  Bashan  and  GUead. 
Xorth  of  that  glen  stretches  out  a  flat,  fertile  pl»- 

teau,  sueh  as  the  name  Baahan  QQ73,  like  the 

Arabic     Lub,  signifies  »*Boft  and  level  soil") 

would  suggest;  while  on  the  south  we  have  the 
rough  and  nigged,  yet  picturesque  hill  country,  for 
which  Gilead  is  the  fit  name.  (See  Porter  in  Jour- 
nal of  Sac.  IaL  vi.  284  £)  On  the  east  the 
mountain  range  melts  away  gradually  into  the  high 
plateau  of  Arabia.  The  boundary  of  GUead  is  here 
not  so  clearly  defined,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as 
running  along  the  foot  of  the  range,  '^be  south- 
em  boundary  is  less  certain.  The  tribe  of  Reuben 
oeeufHed  the  country  as  tar  south  as  the  river  Ai^ 
non,  which  was  the  border  of  Moab  (Deut.  ii.  86, 
iii.  12).  It  seems,  however,  that  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  their  territory  was  not  included  in  Gilead. 
In  Josh.  xUi.  9-11  it  is  intimated  that  the  ^*  plain 
of  Medeba  "  (''  the  Mishor  "  it  is  called),  north  of 
the  Amon,  is  not  in  Gilead ;  and  when  speaking 
of  the  cities  of  refuge,  Moses  describes  Bezer,  which 
was  given  out  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  as  being 
^  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  pLiin  country  (t.  e.  in 

the  country  of  the  J/«Aoi-,"  ib'^DH  ^^K), 
while  Rarooth  b  said  to  be  in  Gilead  (Deut.  iv. 
43).  This  southern  plateau  was  also  called  "  the 
famd  of  Jazer"  (Num.  xxxii.  1;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5; 
compare  also  Josh.  xiii.  16-25).  The  valley  of 
Heahbon  may  therefore,  in  all  probability,  be  the 
southern  boundary  of  Gilead.  Gilead  thus  extended 
from  the  parallel  of  the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  that  of  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  — 
about  60  miles;  and  its  average  breadth  scarcely 
ssoeeded  20. 

While  such  Wtsre  the  proper  limits  of  Gilead, 
the  name  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  in  two  or  three 
parts  of  Scripture.  Mosea,  for  example,  is  said  to 
tare  seen,  from  the  top  of  Pisgah.  **  all  the  land  of 
Gilead  unto  Dan  "  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1);  and  m  Judg. 
tx.  1,  and  Josh.  xxii.  9,  the  name  seems  to  com- 
prriwnd  the  whole  territory  of  the  IsnieUtes  beyond 
the  Jordan.  A  little  attention  shows  that  this  is 
soly  a  vague  way  of  speaking,  in  common  use 
everywhere.  We,  for  instance,  often  say  *<  Eng- 
land *'  when  we  mean  "  England  and  Wales.**  The 
leetion  of  Gilead  lying  between  the  Jabbok  and  the 
ffieromax  is  now  called  Jebel  AjU^ ;  while  that  to 
hm  south  of  the  Jabbok  constitutes  thp  modem 
iUBvinoe  of  Btika,    One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
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>  Mr.  Tristram  regards  th«  pmk  calM  Jtbel  Onka^ 
»  anslmt  Uoont  QltaMl,  sala  oy  the  people  of  the 
is  coMain  the  tomb  of  Uosea.     Vor  a  desai'"'  1 


peaks  in  the  mountain  range  still  retalm  the  an 
dent  name,  being  called  Jebel  Jit  Ad,  **  Homil 
Gilead.**  <>  It  is  about  7  mUes  south  of  the  Jabbok, 
and  oommands  a  magnificent  view  over  the  whole 
Jordan  valley,  and  thie  mountains  of  Judah  and 
Ephraim.  It  is  probably  the  site  of  Ramath-Mis- 
peh  of  Josh.  xiii.  26;  and  the  »Mizpeh  of  Gilead,'* 
from  which  Jephthah  *<  passed  ovei  -^nto  the  chil- 
dren  of  Ammon  *'  (Judg.  xi.  29).  Ibe  spot  ii 
admhrably  adapted  for  a  gathering  place  in  time  of 
invasion,  or  sogressive  war.  Th^  neighboring  vil- 
lage of  M-SoFoecupies  the  site  of  the  old  "  oH^ 
of  refuge  *'  in  Gad,  Ramoth-Gilcad.     [RAHOfi  s- 

GlUEAD.] 

We  have  ahneady  alluded  to  a  special  descripiivB 
term,  which  may  almost  be  rt^garded  as  a  proper 
name,  used  to  denote  the  great  pkteau  which  bi.i^ 
dere  Gilead  on  the  south  and  east.  The  refoge- 
city  Beaer  is  said  to  be  **  in  tJie  country  of  the 
Mithor*'  (Deut.  iv.  43);  and  Jeremiah  (xlviU.  21) 
says,  **  judgment  is  come  upon  the  country  of  the 
}fi$hor  *'  (see  also  Josh.  xiii.  9,  16,  17,  21,  xx.  8). 

Miahor  {nMD^D  and  "lb'*^D)  signifies  a  «« levol 

plain,"  or  **table-knd;*'  and  no  word  could  be 
more  applicable.  This  is  one  among  many  exain- 
pli«  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  Bible  iopognphy. 

The  mountains  of  GUeiui  have  a  real  elevatioo 
of  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet;  but  their  ap> 
parent  elevation  on  the  western  side  is  much  greater, 
owing  to  the  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley,  which 
averages  about  1,000  feet  Their  outline  is  Angu- 
larly uniform,  resembling  a  massive  wall  running 
along  the  horizon.  From  the  distant  east  they 
seem  very  low,  for  on  that  side  they  meet  the 
plateau  of  Arabia,  2,000  it.  or  more  in  height 
Though  the  range  appears  bleak  from  the  distance, 
yet  on  ascending  it  we  find  the  scenery  rich,  pictur- 
esque, and  in  places  even  grand,  llie  summit  is 
broad,  almost  like  table-land  **  tossed  into  wild  con- 
fusion of  undulating  downs  *'  (Stanley,  S.  tf  P.  p, 
320).  It  is  everywhere  covered  with  luxuriant 
nerbage.  In  the  extreme  north  and  south  there 
are  no  trees;  but  as  we  advance  toward  the  centre 
they  soon  begin  to  appear,  at  first  singly,  then  in 
groups,  and  at  length,  on  each  side  of  the  Jabbok, 
m  fine  forests  chiefly  of  prickly  oak  and  terebinth. 
The  rich  pasture  land  of  Gilestd  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  nakedness  of  western  Palestine. 
Except  among  the  hills  of  Galilee,  and  ak>ng  the 
heights  of  Carmel,  there  is  nothing  to  be  compare!, 
with  it  as  '*  a  place  for  cattle '*  (Num.  xxxii.  1). 
Gilead  anciently  abounded  in  spices  and  aromatic 
gums  which  were  exported  to  %ypt  (Gen.  xxxvlL 
25;  Jer.  viu.  22,  xlvi.  11). 

The  firet  notice  we  have  of  Gilead  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  91 
St-)\  but  it  is  possibly  this  same  r^on  which  if 
referred  to  under  the  name  ffam^  and  was  iidiabited 
by  the  giant  Zuzims.  The  kings  of  the  East  who 
came  to  punish  the  rebellious  **  cities  of  the  plain,** 
first  attacked  the  Rephaims  in  Ashteroth  Karnaim, 
t.  e.  in  the  country  now  called  Hawdn ;  then  they 
advanced  southwards  against  the  ^Znama  in 
Ham;*'  and  next  agamst  the  Emims  in  Shaveh- 
Kiriatbaim,  which  was  subsequently  poesossed  by 
the  Moabites  (Cien.  xiv.  5;  Deut  ti.  9-19).  [Set 
E»UM8;  Rkphaui.]     We  hear  nothing  more  of 
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JUmuI  tJU  the  invaaion  of  the  country  hj  the 
lineliteB.  One  half  of  it  wu  then  in  Uie  haadi 
if  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  who  had  a  short 
lime  previoiuly  driven  out  the  Moabites.  Og,  king 
of  Baalian,  liad  the  otlier  section  north  of  the  Jab- 
bok.  The  Isradites  defeated  the  former  at  Jahaas, 
■nd  the  latter  at  Edrei,  and  took  pooeession  of  Gilead 
snd  Bashan  (Num.  zxi.  23  ff.).  The  rich  pasture 
land  of  Gilead,  with  its  shady  forests^  and  copioas 
streams,  attracted  the  attention  of  Keuben  and  Gad, 
who  <*  had  a  very  great  multitude  of  cattle,**  and 
was  allotted  to  them.  The  future  history  and  habits 
of  tlte  tribes  that  occupied  Gilead  were  greatly 
affected  by  the  character  of  the  country.  Rich  in 
flocks  and  herds,  and  now  the  lords  of  a  fitting 
legion,  they  retained,  almost  unchanged,  the  nomad 
pastoral  habits  of  their  patriarchal  ancestors.  Like 
all  Bedawtn  they  lived  in  a  constant  state  of  war^ 
&re,  juttt  as  Jacob  had  predicted  of  Gad  —  **  a  troop 
shall  plunder  him:  but  he  shall  plunder  at  the 
last"  (Gen.  xlix.  19).  The  sons  of  Tshmad  were 
subdued  and  plundered  in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Chr. 
T.  9  AT.);  and  the  children  of  Ammon  in  the  days 
of  Jephthah  and  David  (Judg.  zi.  32  ff.;  3  Sam. 
z.  12  ff.).  Their  wandering  tent  life,  and  their 
almost  inaccessible  country,  made  them  in  ancient 
times  what  the  Bedawy  tribes  are  now  —  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  refugee  and  the  outlaw.  In  Gilead 
the  sons  of  Saul  found  a  home  while  they  vainly 
attempted  to  reestablish  the  autliority  of  their 
house  (2  Sam.  ii.  8  ff.).  Here,  too,  E^rid  found 
a  sanctuary  during  the  unnatural  rebellion  of  a 
beloved  son;  and  the  surrounding  tribes,  with  a 
characteristic  hospitality,  carried  presents  of  the 
best  they  possessed  to  the  fallen  monarch  (2  Sam. 
zvii.  22  ff.).  Elijah  the  Tishbite  was  a  Gileadite 
(1  K.  zvii.  1):  and  in  hut  simple  garb,  wild  aspect, 
abrupt  address,  wonderfully  acti^-e  hal)its,  and 
movements  so  rapid  as  to  evade  the  search  of  his 
watchfid  and  bitter  foes,  we  see  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  genuine  Bedawy,  ennobled  by  a  high 
prophetic  mission.     [Gad.] 

Gilead  was  a  fh>ntier  land,  ezposed  to  the  first 
attacks  of  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  invaders,  and 
to  the  unceasing  raids  of  the  desert  tribes  —  **  Be- 
cause Mochir  the  first-bom  of  Manasseh  was  a  man 
of  war,  therefore  he  had  Bashan  and  Gilead  "  (Josh, 
zvii.  1).  Under  the  wild  and  wayward  Jephthah, 
Mizpeh  of  Gilead  became  the  gathering  place  of  the 
trans^ordanic  tribes  (Judg.  xi.  29);  and  in  subse- 
quent times  the  neighboring  stronghold  of  Rarooth- 
Gilead  appears  to  have  been  considered  the  key  of 
Palestine  on  the  east  (1  K.  zzii.  8,  4,  6;  2  K.  viii. 
28,  iz.  1). 

lite  name  Galaad  {ra\adi)  occurs  several  times 
In  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  9  AT.); 
uid  also  in  Josephus,  but  generally  with  the  Greek 
termination  —  raXaaS7rtr  or  ToKaliriH  (-^f^-  xiii. 
14,  §  2;  B.  J.  i.  4,  §  J).  Under  the  Roman 
dominion  the  country  became  more  settled  and 
sivilized ;  and  the  in^eat  cities  of  Gadara,  Pella,  and 
Gerasa,  with  Philadelphia  on  its  southeastern  border, 
ipeedily  rose  to  opulence  and  splendor.  In  one  of 
these  (Pella)  the  (.'hnstians  of  Jerusalem  found  a 
fftcctuary  when  the  armies  of  Titus  gathered  round 
the  devoted  city  (Euseb.  IT,  E.  iU.  5).  Under 
Mohammedan  mle  the  country  has  again  bpsed 
lalo  Mmi-barbarism.    Some  scatt^aed  vUlages  amid 

a  •  ProV^bly  a  patronymto  »  ^'79^21,  •  QUeadlte, 

tt  Jephthah  is  called  both  when  first  and  last  men- 
(Jadc-  zL  1,  and  sii.  7).    The  penonal 
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the  fiutneases  of  Jebel  AjUtn^  and  a  few  flwoe  WMi 
dering  tribes,  constitute  the  whole  population  cf 
Gilead.  They  are  nominally  subject  to  the  Porte 
but  their  allegiance  sits  lightly  upon  them. 

For  the  scenery,  products,  antiquities,  and  history 
of  Gilead,  the  following  works  may  be  consulted. 
Burckhaidt*s  Trav.  in  Syr, ;  Buckingham's  Aral 
Tribe*;  Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels;  Porter*s 
Handbook^  and  Five  Yean  in  Damatcut ;  Stanfey'f 
Sin.  and  Pal ;  Ritter's  Pal.  and  Sifria. 

2.  Possibly  the  name  of  a  mountain  west  of  the 
Jordan,  near  Jezreel  (Judg.  rii.  3).  We  are  in- 
clined, however,  to  agree  with  the  suggestion  of 
Qericus  and  others,  that  the  true  reading  in  this 

phM»  should  be  721^?,  GiWott,  instead  of  IVh^, 
Gideon  was  encamped  at  the  '*  spring  of  Harod," 
which  is  at  the  base  of  Mount  Gtlboa.  A  copyist 
would  easily  make  the  mistake,  and  ignorance  of 
geography  would  prevent  it  from  being  aflerwardi 
detected.  For  other  explanations,  see  Ewald,  Getek. 
ii.  GOO;  Schwarz,  p.  164,  note;  Gesen.  Thet.  p. 
804,  fiote. 

*  As  regards  Gilead  (2),  Bertheaa  also  (Bw^  der 
Rickter,  p.  120),  would  substitute  Gilboa  for  thai 
name  in  Judg.  vii.  3.  Keil  and  Delitzsch  hesitate 
between  that  view  and  the  conclusion  that  thera 
may  have  been  a  mn^  mountain  or  a  range  ao 
called  near  Jeneel,  just  as  in  Josh.  zv.  10,  we 
read  of  a  Mount  Seir  in  the  territory  of  Judah 
otherwise  unknown  ( Corn,  on  Jothua^  Judges,  and 
Ruth,  p.  341).  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  the  following 
note  on  this  perjrfezed  question  :  **  Probably  the 
western  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  ezpressed  its  con- 
nection with  the  eastern  half-tribe  by  calling  one 
of  its  mountains  by  the  same  name.  Mount  Gilead, 
as  the  fiunous  mountain  bearing  that  name  in  the 
eastern  division  of  their  tribe  (Gen.  zzzi.  21-25, 
zzzvii.  25;  Num.  zzzii.  1,  40,  &c.).  May  we  not 
see  *a  return  of  the  compliment*  (if  the  ezpres- 
sion  may  be  used)  in  another  name  which  has 
perplezed  the  commentators,  namely,  the  Wood  of 
Ephraim  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan  (2  Sam. 
zviii.  6 )  ?  Ephraim  was  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  and 
yet  the  Wood  of  Ephraim  was  on  the  east.  Perhaps 
that  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  which  was  in  the  east, 
marked  its  connection  with  Ephraim,  its  brother 
tribe,  by  calling  a  wood  in  its  own  neighborhood 
by  that  name.*'  (See  his  Hdy  Bible  uilh  Notes, 
ii.  pt.  i.  p.  111.)  Cassel  (Richter,  p.  71)  thinks 
that  Gil^  here  may  denote  in  effect  character 
rather  t^an  locality:  the  Mount  of  OiUad=iiit 
community  of  the  warlike  Manaasites  (Josh.  zvii. 
1),  now  so  fitly  represented  by  Gideon,  sprung  fhnn 
that  tribe  (Judg.  vi.  15).  The  cowardly  deser^'e  no 
place  in  the  home  of  such  heroes,  and  should  sep- 
aimte  themselves  from  them.  H. 

3.  The  name  of  a  son  of  Machir,  grandson  of 
Manasseh  (Num.  zzvi.  29,  30). 

4.  The  father  of  Jephthah  (Judg.  zi.  1,  2).  It 
is  diflicult  to  undentand  (comp.  ^-er.  7,  8)  whether 
this  Gilead  was  an  individual  or  a  personificatio!: 
of  the  oommwiitv.o 

*  6.  One  of  the  posterity  of  Gad,  through  whom 
the  f^enealogy  of  the  Gadites  in  Bashan  is  traced 
(1  Chr.  V.  14).  H- 
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GILGAL 

l»i«  "»7ybin:  Judg.  lii.  4,  6,  ToXoiS;  Num. 

BvL  29,''  ra\aaBi  [Vat.  -8ci];  Judg.  z.  3,  6 
r9\adS]  [Judg.  zi.  1,  40,  xii.  7;  2  Sam.  ztU.  27, 
Bix.  31;  1  K.  iL  7;  £zr.  U.  61;  Neh.  vii.  63,]  6 
rti?iMaSl'nis  [Vat.  -Set-,  exc.  Judg.  xi.  40,  Vat. 
roXooS];  Alex.  0  TaKaa^iTif,  o  roXoaScirift, 
[and  Judg.  xii.  5,  ovSptt  ra\aa8:]  Oalaadita. 
GtUandites^  viiH  Galiad).  A  branch  of  the  tribe  of 
Manaaeeh,  descended  from  Gilead.  There  appears  to 
have  been  an  old  Btanding  feud  between  them  and 
the  Ephrainiites,  who  taunted  them  with  being 
deMrters.  See  Judg.  xii.  4,  which  may  be  rrai- 
tlered,  "  And  the  men  of  Gilead  smotb  Ephntim, 
becniMe  they  said,  Runagates  of  Kphraim  are  je 
(liilead  is  between  Ephraim  and  Manasaeh);  *'  Uie 
last  clause  being  added  parenthetically.  In  2  K. 
XV.  25  for  ''  of  the  Gileadites  '*  the  LXX.  have  kwh 
Tm0  rrrpoKOffluw  [Vulg.  deJiHU  Gnlaidilarum]. 

GXUQAL  (always  with  the  article  but  onoe, 

/SySirT,    [the  circuity  the  rol&ng^  see   below]: 

rd\ya\a  (plural);  [in  Deut.  xi.  30,  ro\y6%;  Joeh. 
m.  6,  Kom.  Vat.  ToAy^U:]  Gnlgala  [sing,  and 
pbr.]).  By  this  name  were  called  at  least  two 
places  in  ancient  Palestine. 

1.  The  site  of  the  first  camp  of  the  Israelites  on 
the  west  of  the  Jordan,  the  place  at  which  the}* 
passed  the  first  night  after  crossing  the  river,  and 
where  the  twelve  stones  were  set  up  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  (Josh.  iv.  19, 
20,  oomp.  3);  where  also  they  kept  their  fint  pass- 
over  in  the  hind  of  Canaan  (t.  10).     It  was  in  the 

»« end  of  the  east  of  Jericho  "  ('^  mtQ  n!?|73  : 
A.  V.  *t  in  the  east  border  of  Jericho  "),  apparently 
on  a  hilk)ck  or  rising  ground  (v.  3,  comp.  U)  in  the 
Arboth-Jericho  (A.  V.  "  the  plams  "),  that  is,  the 
bot  depressed  district  of  the  Ghor  which  lay  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  Jordan  (v.  10).  Here  the 
Israelites  who  had  been  bom  on  the  march  through 
the  wilderness  were  circumcised  ;  an  occurrence 
from  which  the  sacred  historian  derives  the  name: 
«  *  This  day  I  have  rolled  away  {ffttUiothi)  the  re- 
proach of  Egypt  from  ofl'  you.*  Therefore  the  name 
of  the  phice  is  called  Gilgalo  to  this  day.**  By 
Josephus  (AnL  y.  1,  §  11)  it  is  said  to  signify 
'* freedom'*  {i\§v04pioy)'  The  camp  thus  estab- 
lished at  Gilgal  remained  there  during  the  early 
part  of  the  conquest  (ix.  6,  x.  6,  7,  9,  15,  43);  and 
we  may  probably  infer  from  one  narrative  that 
Toshua  retired  thither  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
labon  (xiv.  6,  comp.  15). 

We  again  encounter  Gilgal  in  the  time  of  Saul, 
iHien  it  seems  to  have  exchanged  its  military  aaso- 
riaiions  for  those  of  sanctity.  True,  Saul,  when 
driven  from  the  highlands  by  the  Phifiatines.  col- 
lected his  feeble  foroe  at  the  site  of  the  old  camp 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  4,  7);  but  this  is  the  only  occurrencB 
it  all  oonnectiiog  it  with  war.  It  was  now  one  of 
the  "  holy  cities  "  {ol  j^icurfUroi)  —  if  we  accept 
Iha  addition  of  the  LXX.  —  to  which  Samuel  rpg- 
ilariy  resorted,  where  he  administered  justice  (1 
dam.  viL  16),  and  where  bumt-oflhrings  and  peace- 
)fleringi  were  accustomed  to  be  o>fl£red  **  before 
Jehovah  **  (x.  8,  xi.  15,  xiu.  8,  9-12,  xv.  21);  and 
an  one  occasion  a  sacrifice  of  a  more  terrible  ds- 
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»  tash  Is  Cbe  real  ltoree«' tils  Osbrew  text  (zU.40)k 
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icriptjon  than  either  (xv.  33).  Tlie  air  of  Ihi 
narrative  all  through  leads  to  the  eoneloskm  thai 
at  the  time  of  these  occoiraioes  it  was  the  chid 
sanctuary  of  the  central  portion  of  the  nation  (see 
X.  8,  xi.  li,  XV.  12,  21).  But  there  is  no  sign  of 
its  bong  a  town ;  no  mention  of  building,  or  of  its 
being  allotted  to  the  priests  or  Levites,  as  was  the 
case  with  oihet  sacred  towns,  Bethel,  Shechem,  etc. 

We  again  have  a  glimpse  of  it,  some  aixty  yeun 
Uter,  in  the  history  of  L^vid's  return  to  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  xix.).  The  men  of  Judah  came  down  to 
Gilgal  to  meet  the  lung  to  conduct  him  over  Jordan, 
as  if  it  was  close  to  the  river  (xix.  15)  and  David 
arrived  there  immediately  on  crossing  the  stream, 
after  his  parting  with  Bajzillai  the  Gileadite. 

How  the  remarkable  sanctity  of  Gilgal  became 
appropriated  to  a  fidse  worship  we  are  not  U^d,  lut 
certainly,  as  far  as  the  obsc. .  o  alluaions  of  Hosea 
and  Amos  can  be  understood  (provided  that  they 
refer  to  this  Cxilgal),  it  was  so  appropriated  by  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  middle  period  of  its 
existence  (Hoe.  iv.  15,  ix.  15,  xii.  11 ;  Amoa  iv. 
4,  V.  5). 

Beyond  the  general  statements  above  quoted,  the 
sacred  text  contains  no  indications  of  the  pcMition 
of  Gilgal.  Neither  in  the  Apocrypha  nor  the  N.  T. 
is  it  mentioned.  Later  authorities  are  more  precise, 
but  unfortunately  discordant  among  themsdves. 
By  Joeephus  {Ant.  v.  1,  §  4)  the  encampment  is 
given  as  fiily  stadia,  rather  under  six  miles,  frt)m 
the  river,  and  ten  from  Jericho.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  the  site  of  the  camp  and  the  twelve 
memorial  stones  were  still  distinguishable,  if  we 
are  to  take  literally  the  expression  of  the  £j}U. 
PaulcB  (§  12).  The  distance  from  Jericho  was 
then  two  miles.  'Vbe  spot  was  led  uncultivated, 
but  rej^rded  witli  great  veneration  by  the  residents; 
"  locus  desertus  .  .  .  ab  illius  regionis  mortalibus 
miro  cultu  habitus"  {Onom.  Galgala).  When 
Aroulf  was  there  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
the  place  was  shown  at  five  miles  from  Jericho.  A 
large  church  covered  the  site,  in  which  the  twelve 
stones  were  ranged.  The  church  and  stones  were 
seen  by  Willibald,  thirty  years  later,  but  be  givta 
the  distance  as  five  miles  from  the  Jordan,  which 
again  he  states  correctly  as  seven  from  Jericho. 
The  stones  are  mentioned  also  by  Thietmar,<^  a.  d. 
1217,  and  lastly  by  Ludolf  de  Suchem  a  century 
later.  No  modem  traveller  has  succeeded  in  elicit- 
ing the  name,  or  in  discovering  a  probable  site.  In 
Vui  de  Velde's  map  (1858)  a  spot  named  Mohtrfev, 
a  litUe  3.  E.  of  tr^Rlha^  is  mariced  as  possible;  but 
no  explanation  b  aflbtded  either  in  his  Syvia^  oe 
his  Memoir, 

2.  But  this  was  certainly  a  distinct  place  from 
the  Gilgal  which  is  connected  with  the  lout  seen* 
in  the  life  of  Elijah,  and  with  one  of  KUaha't 
mirsdes.  The  chief  reason  for  beliering  this  is  the 
impossibility  of  makmg  it  fit  Into  the  notice  of 
Elijah's  translation.     He  and  Elisha  are  said  tu 

**go  down"  (^17.';)  from  Gilgal  to  Bethel  (2  K 
ii.  1),  in  oppositijo  to  the  repeated  expressions  01 
the  narratives  in  Joshua  and  1  Samuel,  in  which 
the  way  from  Gilgal  to  the  neighboriiood  of  Bethe) 
is  always  spoken  of  as  an  ascent,  the  ftet  bring 
that  the  former  is  neariy  1,200  ftet  bdow  the  latter 
Thus  there  must  have  been  a  second  Gilgal  at  n 


0  Aaoofdlng  to  this  pilgrim,  II  was  to 
John  the  Baptist  pdnlsd  when  he  said  that  Qod  wsf 
*^ao-.9  of  that  atones  to  nise  np  ehlblTaa  «»i« 
Ahmtaam  *'  (Thlehaar,  Pkngr,  UW 
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hIgiMr  lerel  than  Bethel,  and  it  wu  probably  that 
•t  which  Eliaha  worked  the  mirade  of  heaUog  on 
the  poisonous  pottage  (8  K.  iv.  38).  Perhaps  the 
sxpression  of  2  K.  ii.  1,  coupled  with  the  "  came 
agahi "  of  iv.  38,  may  indicate  that  filisha  resided 
there,  'ilie  mention  of  Baal-shalisha  (ir.  48)  gives 
a  dew  to  its  situation,  when  taken  with  the  notice 
of  Eusebius  ( Onom.  Bethsariaa)  that  that  place  was 
fifteen  miles  fix>m  Diospolis  (Lydda)  towards  the 
north.  In  that  very  posiUon  stand  now  the  ruins 
bearing  the  name  of  JUjiUeh,  i.  e.  Gilgal.  (See 
Van  de  Yelde's  map,  and  Kob.  iii.  139.) 

3.  The  **  KIXO  OF  THE  21 ATIONS  OF  GiLOAI.,'* 

or  rather  perhaps  the  "  king  ot  Goim-ot-Gilgal " 

Wat;  Alex.  ^.  r«ft/A  nyt  TcXYca  (comp.  Aid. 
raX.yi\)i  rex genUum  GtUffal]),\t  mentioned  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  ehiefii  overthrown  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  zii.  23).  The  name  occurs  next  to  Dor  in 
an  enumeration  apparently  proi^edins  southwards, 
and  therefore  the  positicm  of  the  JUjilith  just  named 
is  not  wholly  inappropriate,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed its  diatauoe  fh>m  Dor  —  more  than  twenty- 
five  miles  —  is  considerable:  still  it  is  nearer  than 
any  otb^  place  of  the  name  yet  known.  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  ( Onom.  Gelgel)  speak  of  a  **  Galgulis  " 
six  miles  N.  of  Antipatris.  This  is  slightly  more 
suitable,  but  has  not  been  identified.  Wliat  these 
Gcim  were  has  been  discussed  under  Heathen. 
By  that  word  (Judg.  iv.  2)  or  «* nations"  (Gen. 
xir.  1 )  the  name  is  usually  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
as  in  the  Well-known  phrase,  "Galilee  of  the 
nations"  (Is.  ix.  1;  comp.  Matt.  iv.  15).  Possibly 
they  were  a  tribe  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
eountry,  who,  like  the  (Serizites,  the  Avim,  the 
Zemarites,  and  others,  have  left  only  this  fidnt 
casual  trace  of  theh*  existence  there. 

A  place  of  the  same  name  has  also  been  discovered 
nearer  tho  centre  of  the  country,  to  the  left  of  the 
main  north  road,  four  miles  from  Sbiloh  {Seilun), 
and  rather  more  than  the  same  distance  from  Bethel 
(Bet^n).  This  suits  the  requirements  of  the  story 
of  Elijah  and  Elisba  even  better  than  the  former, 
being  more  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  established 
holy  places  of  the  country,  and,  as  more  central, 
and  therefore  less  liable  to  attack  from  the  wan- 
derers in  the  maritime  plain,  more  suited  for  the 
residence  for  the  sons  of  iba  prophets.  In  position 
it  i^pears  to  be  not  less  than  500  or  60('  feet  abo^-e 
Bethel  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  170).  It  may 
be  the  Beth-Gilgal  of  Neh.  xU.  89;  while  the  Jilr- 
JiUeh  north  of  Lydd  may  be  that  of  Josh.  xii.  23. 
Another  Gilgal,  under  the  slightly  different  form  of 
KiOdlleh,  lies  about  two  miles  E.  of  K^r  Saba. 

4.  [PoXtcU;  Vat  ra  AyaXi'-  Ualgala.]  A 
Gilgal  is  spoken  of  in  Josh.  xv.  7,  in  describing  the 
north  border  of  Judah.  In  the  paralld  list  (Josh, 
xviii.  17)  it  if  given  as  Geliuxth,  and  under  that 
word  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  Gilgal,  i,  e. 

the  Gilgal  near  Jericho,  is  probably  correct.    G. 

OIXOH  (n"7Si  [exile,  (3es.;  or,  coitle,  mount, 
Dietr.l:  triX^fih  Alex.  Tiikur*,  [Vatom.;  Comp. 
riXiiO  ^  ^^<u»-  r«M(,  [Comp.  PfXi^:  (rife]),  a  town 
in  the  mountainous  part  of  Judah,  named  in  the 
fint  group,  with  Dehu  and  Kshtemoh  (Josh.  xv.  51). 
Its  only  interest  to  us  lies  in  the  fret  of  its  having 
ben  the  native  pboe  of  the  fiunous  Ahlthophd  (2 
Sam.  XV.  18),  where  he  was  residing  when  Absalom 
ml  flsr  him  to  Hebnm,  and  whither  he  returned 
I*  d«ftR7  himself  after  fab  oounsd  had  been  set 
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aside  for  that  of  Hushai  (xviL  83).  Hm  lU*  ^ 
not  yet  been  met  with. 

oixoKiTB,  THE  ObVsin  and  '^bbsin 

BtKwpl  [Vat  -rfi],  UXtn^irnt  [Vat  -r#i-i,  Aks 
PiAwMuof.  [rsiAevrcrnr:  tri/bmVes] ),  t.  e.  the  ni^ 
tive  of  Glloh  (as  Shilonite,  from  Shiloh):  applied 
only  to  Ahithophd  the  lamons  oounseUor  (8  Sam. 
XV.  13;  xxiii.  34). 

OIM'ZO  Otpa  [j)lace  of  tycamores]:  i^ 
rafi(Ai  Alex.  ra/uuCtCt:  [Gamzo]),  a  town  which 
with  its  dependent  villages  (Hebrew  "daughters") 
was  taken  posseesion  of  by  the  Philistines  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaa  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18).  The  name  — 
which  occurs  nowhere  but  here  —  is  mentioned  with 
Tinmath,  Socho,  and  other  towns  in  the  northwest 
part  of  Judah,  or  in  Dan.  It  still  remains  attached 
to  a  large  village  between  two  and  three  miles  S.  W. 
of  Lydda,  wovtii  of  the  road  between  Jerusalon  and 
Jafl3^  just  where  the  hills  of  the  highland  finally 
break  down  into  the  maritime  plain.  Jimzu  is  a 
tolerably  large  village,  on  an  eminence,  well  sur- 
rounded with  trees,  and  standing  just  beyond  the 
point  where  the  two  main  roads  fh>m  Jerusaleni 
(that  by  the  Beth-horons,  and  that  by  Wttdy  <Sff- 
Uiman),  which  parted  at  Gibeon,  again  join  and 
run  on  as  one  to  Jojh,  It  is  remarkable  for  noth- 
ing but  some  extensive  com  magazines  undeiground, 
unless  it  be  also  for  the  silence  maintained  regard- 
ing it  by  all  travellers  up  to  Dr.  Robinson  (ii.  849). 

G. 

GIK,  a  trap  for  birds  or  beasts:  it  consisted  of 

a  net  (Hp),  and  a  stick  to  act  as  a  springe  (IT  j7.1Q)  ; 
the  latter  word  is  transhtted  ^  gin  "  in  the  A.  V. 
Am.  iii.  5,  and  the  former  in  Is.  viii.  14,  the  torn 
**  snare  "  being  in  each  case  used  for  the  other  part 
of  the  trap.  In  Job  xl.  84  (marginal  translation) 
the  second  of  these  terms  is  aiq>lied  to  the  ring  run 
through  the  nostrils  of  an  animal.        W.  L.  B. 

GI'NATH  (nrSl  Iprotectim,  Fiirst;  or, 
garden,  Gesen.] :  TMrdB:  Oineth),  father  of  Tibki, 
who  after  the  death  of  Zimri  disputed  the  throns 
of  Israel  with  Omri  (1  K.  xvi.  21,  22). 

GIN'NBTHO  C^inpa  [gardener],  i.  e.  Gin- 
nethoi:  fRom.  Vat  Alex.'  omit;  FA.'  r€wrti0op^ 
Comp.  rtyoBAvi]  GenOton),  one  of  the  "<  chief* 

(^^trS'Hs  heads)  of  the  priests  and  Levites  who 
returned  to  Judaea  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  4). 
He  is  doubtless  the  same  person  as 

GIN'NETHOK  (1^*1321  [as  above] :  rarnr 
0i6r,  raya$t&9;  [in  x.  6,  Vat  Traro^,  Akx.  raoMt- 
mfiwr,  FA.  Kyarw6\  in  xii.  16,  Vat.  Alex.  FA.1 
omit:]  Genthon),  a  priest  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  6).  He  was  head  of  a 
fiunily,  and  one  of  his  descendants  is  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  priests  and  Levites  at  a  later  period  (xii. 
16).  He  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

GIRDLE,  an  essential  article  of  dress  in  toa 
East,  and  worn  both  by  men  and  women.    Tha 

corresponding  Hebrew  words  are:  (1.)  "nXirj  or 

rn*Dn,  which  is  the  general  term  for  a  gutOe  til 
any  kind,  whether  worn  by  sohUers,  as  1  Sam. 
xvUi.  4,  3  Sam.  xx.  8,  1  K.  ii.  5,  8  K.  iii.  81;  €f 

by  womeo,  la.  iii.  84.  (8.)  "I'lTS,  eapedaUy  imA 
of  tha  girdks  worn  by  men;  whether  by 
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a  L*  t  ^  Jer.  ilU.  1;  loldien,  Is.  ▼.  37;  Ez.  zxiU. 
15,  V  kkgs  in  their  military  capacity,  Job  z^  18. 

(8.)  ntZS  or  rrtO)  ^^"^  <^  ^  ginlle  worn  bj 
men  f  jona.  Job  zi£.  21,  Ps.  ciz.  19t  Is.  zziiL  10. 

(i.)  ^t^^SSt,  the  girdle  worn  bj  the  prijsts  and  state 

offliop  A  In  addition  to  these,  b^^\n9,  Is.  ill. 
24,  i^  a  costly  girdle  worn  by  women.  'The  Vnl- 
gate  rjnders  it  faada  pectoraHs,  It  would  thus 
seem  t,  correspond  with  the  Latin  ttrcphium,  a 
belt  #r  n  by  women  about  the  breast.  In  the 
LXX.  kowevor,  it  is  translated  x<Tu>r  fi€iroir6ff 
fvmof,  **  *  tunic  shot  with  purple,**  and  Geseuius 
[Thei.j  has  ^ btmtet  Feyerkleid '*  (comp.  Schroe- 
der,  de   VetL  Mtd.  pp.   137,  138,  404).      The 

D'^TtCV  \  mentioned  in  Is.  iii.  20,  Jer.  u.  32,  were 
probably  girdles,  although  both  Kimchi  and  Jarchi 
consider  them  as  fillets  for  the  hair.  In  the  latter 
passage  the  Vulgate  has  again  fasda  pedoraUsy 
and  the  LXX.  mi$o9€<rfils,  an  appropriate  bridal 
ornament. 

The  common  girdle  was  made  of  leather  (2  R. 
i.  8 ;  Matt.  iii.  4),  like  that  worn  by  the  Bedouins  of 
the  present  day,  whom  Curzon  describes  as  **  armed 
with  a  long  crooked  Icnife,  and  a  pistol  or  two  stuck 
in  a  red  leathern  girdle  **  {Monast.  of  the  Levant^ 
p.  7).  In  the  time  of  Chardin  the  nobles  of  Min- 
grelia  wore  girdles  of  leather,  four  fingers  broad, 
and  embossed  with  nlver.  A  finer  girdfe  was  made 
ni  linen  (Jer.  xiii.  1;  Ea.  zvi.  10),  embroidered 
with  silk,  and  sometimes  with  gold  and  silver  thread 
(Dan.  z.  5;  Rer.  i.  13,  zv.  6),  and  frequently 
studded  with  gold  and  precious  stones  or  pearls 
(Le  Bruyn,  Fby.  iv.  170;  comp.  Yirg.  JEru  iz. 
359)."  Morier  {Second  Journey^  p.  1M>),  describ- 
ing the  dreas  of  the  Armenian  women,  says,  "  they 
wear  a  silver  girdle  which  rests  on  the  hips,  and  is 
generally  curiously  wrought."  The  maiiuiacture 
of  these  girdles  formed  part  of  the  empbyment  of 
women  (Prov.  zzzi.  24). 

The  girdle  was  &stened  by  a  clasp  of  gold  or 
silver,  or  tied  in  a  knot  so  that  the  ends  hung 
down  in  firont,  as  in  the  figures  on  the  ruins  of 
PersepoUs.    It  was  worn  by  men  about  the  loins, 

hence  the  ezpressions  D^jO^  "^"^^^  ^'  ^*  ^t 

D"^?^?!?  "T^W,  Is.  ▼.  27.  The  gifdle  of  women 
was  generally  kxMer  than  that  of  the  men,  and  was 
worn  about  the  hips,  ezcept  when  they  were  act- 
ively engaged  (Prov.  zzzi.  17).  Curzon  (p.  68), 
describing  the  dress  of  the  Egyptian  women,  says, 
««not  round  the  waist,  but  round  the  hips  a  large 
and  heavy  Cashmere  shawl  is  worn  over  the  yelek, 
and  the  whole  graoeAilness  of  an  Egyptian  dress 
oonsists  in  the  way  in  which  this  is  put  on.*'  The 
military  girdle  was  worn  about  the  waist,  the 
sword  or  dagger  was  suspended  fiom  it  (Judg.  iii. 
16;  2  Sam.  zx.  8;  Ps.  zIt.  3).  In  the  Nineveh 
sculptures  the  soldiers  are  represented  with  broad 
gifdlss,  to  which  the  sword  is  attached,  and  through 
which  even  two  or  three  dsggera  in  a  sheath  are 
passed.  Q.  Curtias  (iiL  8)  says  of  Darius,  "  sona 
aurea  muUebdter  dnetns  acinaoem  suspenderat,  cui 
ez  gemma  ent  vagina."  Hence  girding  up  the  bins 
deuites  preparation  for  battle  or  for  active  ezertion. 
In  times  of  mooming,  gixdks  of  sackck>th  wers 

a  *In  eootiast  with  such  girdles,  John's  was  "a 
iMthsm  glidle''  (BfatL  111.  4),  tn  ooofgrmity  with  we 
dmpis  baMts  wbfeh  charaetnlaad  the  stent  -«fonn«i 

H. 
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worn  as  marks  of  humiliation  and  sorrow  (la.  UL 
24;  zzu.  12). 

In  consequence  of  the  costly  materials  of  wHoh 
girdles  were  made,  they  were  frequently  given  as 
presents  (1  Sam.  zviii.  4;  2  Sam.  zviii.  11),  as  Is 
still  the  custom  in  Persia  (cf.  Morier,  p.  93). 
Villages  were  given  to  the  queens  of  Persia  to 
supply  them  wiUi  girdles  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  4,  §  9 ; 
Plat.  Ale.  I  p.  123). 

They  were  psed  as  pockets,  as  among  the  Arabs 
still  (Niebuhr,  Deacr,  p.  56),  and  as  purses,  one 
end  of  the  girdle  being  folded  back  for  the  purpose 
(>Iatt.  z.  9;  Mark  vi.  8).  Hence  **zonam  per- 
dere,*'  "  to  kiee  one*s  purse  '*  (Hor.  EpitL  ii.  2,  40; 
comp.  Juv.  ziv.  297).  Inkhoms  were  also  carried 
In  the  girdle  (Es.  iz.  2). 

The  tD3IJ|2H,  or  girdle  worn  by  the  priests  about 
the  close-fitting  tunic  (Ez.  zxviii.  39;  zzziz.  29), 
is  described  by  Josephus  {AvL  ill.  7,  §  2)  as  made 
of  linen  so  fine  of  tezture  as  to  look  like  the  slough 
of  a  snake,  and  embroidered  with  fiowera  of  scarlet, 
purple,  blue,  and  fine  linen.  It  was  about  four 
fingers*  broad,  and  was  wrapped  several  times 
round  the  priest's  body,  the  ends  hanging  down  to 
the  feet.  WYxn  engaged  in  sacrifice,  the  priest 
threw  the  ends  over  his  left  shoulder.  According 
to  Maimonides  {de  Vat.  Sonet  c.  8),  the  girdle 
worn  both  by  the  high-priest  and  the  common 
priests  was  of  white  linen  embroidered  with  wooU 
but  tliat  worn  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of 
Atonement  was  entirely  of  white  linen.  The  length 
of  it  was  thirty-two  cubits,  and  the  breadth  about 
three  fingers.  It  was  worn  just  below  the  arm- 
pits to  avoid  porspiratJon  (comp.  Ez.  zliv.  18). 
Jerome  {£p*  ad  Fabiolam,  de  Vest.  Sac.)  follows 
Josephus.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  girdle  was  embroidered,  the  **  needlework  * 

(Di2^  nbSD,  Ez.  zzvui.  39)  is  distinguished  in 

the  Mbhna  torn  the  "cunning-work**  (HC^J^Q 

3C^n,  Ez.  zzvi.  31)  as  being  worked  by  the  needle 
with  figures  on  one  side  only,  whereas  the  latter 
was  woven  work  with  figures  on  both  sides  ( Cod, 
Jomoj  c.  8).  So  also  Maimonides  {de  Vas.  Sand 
viii.  15).  But  Jarcfai  on  Ez.  zzvi.  31, 36,  ezplauis 
the  difference  as  consisting  in  this,  that  in  the 
former  case  the  figures  on  the  two  sides  are  the 
same,  whereas  in  the  latter  they  are  different. 
[Embroiderkk.] 

In  all  passages,  ezcept  Is.  zzii.  21,  tD3!^  is 
used  of  the  girdle  of  the  priests  only,  but  in  that 
instance  it  appears  to  have  been  worn  by  Shebna, 
the  treasurer,  as  part  of  the  insignia  of  his  office; 
unless  it  be  supposed  that  he  was  of  priestly  rank, 
and  wore  it  in  bis  priestly  cs^acity.  He  is  called 
"  high-priest  **  in  the  Chronicon  PatdmUy  p.  116  a, 
and  in  the  Jewish  tradition  quoted  by  Jarchi  tn  loc 

The  w  curious  girdle  *♦  (20?n,  Ez.  zzviii.  8)  was 
made  of  the  same  materials  and  colors  as  the 
ephod,  that  is  of  '•  gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and  scar- 
let, and  fine  twined  linen.**  Josephus  describes  it 
as  sewn  to  the  breastplate.  Aiter  passing  once 
round  it  was  tied  in  fixmt  upon  .he  seam,  the  ends 
hanging  down  {AnL  iii.  7,  §  5).  According  to 
Maimonides  it  was  of  woven  work. 

«' Girdle'*  is  used  figuratively  in  Ps.  eiz.  19, 
Is.  zi.  6;  cf.  1  Sam.  U.  4;  Ps.  zzz.  11,  Izr.  12r 
Eph.  vi.  14.  W.  A.  W. 

OIR'GASHITES,  THE  ("tp|-jan,  i.  e.  m^ 
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oovAng  to  the  Hebreir  nnge,  ringnlar  —  **tlie  Gir- 
gMhite;  **  in  which  form,  however,  it  oocun  in  the 
A.  y.  hot  twice,  1  Chr.  i.  14,  and  Gen.  x.  16;  in 
the  latter  the  Giboasitb;  elsewhere  uniformly 
plural,  aa  above:  6  rcfrvco-oioi,  and  so  also  Jo- 
sephus:  Gergetcgut  [but  Ueut.  vii.  1,  GergeztBtui]), 
one  of  the  nations  who  were  in  possession  of  Canaan 
before  the  entrance  thither  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
Tlw  name  occurs  io  the  following  passages:  Gen. 
X.  16,  XV.  21;  Deut  vii.  1  (and  xx.^7  in  Samar- 
itan and  LXX.);  Josh.  iU.  10,  xxiv.  11;  1  Chr.  i. 
U;  Neh.  ix.  8.  In  the  first  of  these  ««the  Gir- 
gasite"  is  given  as  the  fifth  son  of  Canaan;  in 
the  other  places  the  tribe  is  merely  mentioned,  and 
that  but  occasionally,  in  the  formula  expreasing  the 
doomed  country;  and  it  may  truly  be  said  in  the 
words  of  Josephus  {AnL  i.  6,  §  2)  that  we  possess 
the  name  and  nothing  more;  not  even  the  more 
definite  notices  of  position,  or  the  slight  glimpses 
of  character,  general  or  individual,  with  which  we 
are  favored  in  the  case  of  the  Amorites,  Jebusites, 
and  some  others  of  these  ancient  nationa.  The 
expression  in  Josh.  xxiv.  11  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  district  of  the  Girgashites  was  on  the  west 
of  Jordan ;  nor  is  this  invalidated  by  the  mention 
of  t*  Gei^gesenes '*  in  Matt.  vili.  28  {r*^*<niv&f 
in  Rec.  Text,  and  in  a  few  MSS.  mentioned  by 
£4>iphaniua  and  Ori^n,  rtpytaaivy)^  as  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  since  that  name  is 
now  geimally  recognized  as  Ttpcuniv&v%  —  "  Gera- 
senes," — and  tlierefore  as  hamg  no  connection 
with  the  Gii'gashites.  G. 

OIR'GASITE,  THE  (Gen.  x.  16).  See  the 
foregoing. 

•  GIS'CHALA  [r/erxoAa:  Rabb.  ^bn  127X1, 
Guik  Chalab:  Arab,   (j^t,  tUUh),  a  village 

hi  Galilee  on  a  hill  about  two  hours  northwest 
fkom  Snftd.  It  was  fortified  by  order  of  Josephus, 
and  was  the  last  fortress  in  Galilee  to  surrender  to 
the  Roman  arms  (Joseph.  B,  J.  ii.  20,  §  6:  iv.  2, 
§§  1-5).  It  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Robinson 
as  the  modem  el-Jufi^  which  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  hi  1837  {BUtL  Res.  iii.  368  fif.,  Ut  ed.). 
It  must  have  been  one  of  tlie  towns  in  the  circuit 
of  Christ^s  labors,  and  well  known  to  his  Galilean 
disciples.  There  was  a  tradition  that  the  parents 
of  Paul  emigrated  from  this  place  to  Tarsus.  [See 
Ahlab.]  8.  W. 

GISTA  (KQ^??  [hearkening]:  [FA.*]  r«r- 
fd;  [Comp.  Twipdsi  Rom.  Vat  Alex.  FA.^ 
omit:]  Gaq>ha)j  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  Ne- 
thinim,  in  "the  Ophd,"  after  the  return  from 
Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  21).  By  the  LXX.  the  name 
appears  to  have  been  taken  as  a  place. 

GITTTAH  -  HETHER,  Josh.  xix.  13. 
[Gath-Uephkr.] 

GITTAIM  (C^.r)?,  i.  e.  «ioo  nmw^esses: 

pn  2  Sam.,]  rf0a/fi,  [Vatrf6ai,]  Alex.  rc99ci/i; 
[hi  Neh.  xi.  33,  Rom.  Vat  Aiec  FA.i  omit;  FA.* 
TtBBtfii]  Gethmm)^  a  pbioe  incidentally  mentioned 
fai  2  Sam.  iv.  3,  where  the  meanmg  appears  to  be  that 
the  mhabitants  of  Beeroth,  which  was  aUotted  to 
Beqjamin,  had  been  compelled  to  fly  fimm  that  pkce, 
md  had  taken  refuge  at  Gittahn.  Beeroth  was 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17); 
and  the  cause  of  the  flight  of  its  people  may  have 
MD  (though  this  is  but  ooi^ecture)  &mi1*s  penecu- 
don  of  the  Gibeonites  alluded  to  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  2. 
SitteiiB  Is  a(pin  mentioned  [Neh.  xi.  SS]  In  Ae 
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list  of  pbces  inhabited  by  the  Bei^jaoiilei  iftei 
then*  return  fivm  the  Captivity,  with  Ramah^  N*> 
ballat,  Lod,  and  other  known  towns  of  Bc^MoaiB 
to  the  N.  W.  of  Jerusaleia.  The  two  may  be  the 
same;  though,  if  the  persecution  of  the  BerothltM 
proceeded  ttom  Bei\}amin,  as  we  must  inSet  it  did, 
they  would  hardly  cbooae  as  a  refuge  a  place  within 
the  limits  of  that  tribe.  Gittaim  is  the  dutd  fbrm 
of  the  word  Gath,  which  suggests  the  Philistin* 
plain  as  its  locality.  But  there  is  no  otdenoe  for 
or  against  this. 

Gittaim  occurs  in  the  LXX.  version  of  1  Sam. 
xiv.  83  —  *«  out  of  Getthaim  roll  me  a  great  stooa.** 
But  this  is  not  supported  by  any  other  of  the 
ancient  versions,  which  unanimously  adhere  to  tht 
Hebr.  text,  and  probably  proceeds  fit>m  a  miirtTiVt 

or  oorraption  of  ihA  Hebrew  word  Di^*7d9  •  A.  Y. 
(( ye  have  transgreaied."  It  fiuther  occurs  in  tlit 
LXX.  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  86  and  1  Chr.  L  46,  as  the 
representative  of  Avith,  a  change  not  so  intelligible 
as  the  other,  and  equally  unsupported  by  the  other 
old  versions.  O. 

GITTITES  (C3^i^3,  patron,  from  PA: 
[rcecuoi,  Alex.  Tteeatoi':  Gethcn]),  the  600  omd 
who  foUowed  David  from  Gath,  under  Ittai  the 

GitUte  0^.^n,  2  Sam.  xv.  18, 10),  and  who  prob- 
ably acted  as  a  kind  of  body-guaid.  Obed-edom  the 
Levite,  in  whose  house  the  Ark  was  for  a  time 
placed  (2  Sam.  vi.  10),  and  who  afterwards  served 
in  Jerusalem  (1   Chr.   xvi.  38),  is  called   "the 

Gittite*'  Oi^.Sn).  We  can  scarcely  tbhik,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  so  named  from  the  royal  city  of 
the  Philistines.  May  he  not  have  been  from  the 
town  of  Gittaim  in  Bei\)amiu  (2  Sam.  iv.  3;  Neh. 
xi.  33),  or  frt>m  Gath-rimmon,  a  town  of  Dan. 
aUotted  to  the  Kohathite  Le\ites  (Josh.  xxi.  24), 
of  whom  Obed-edom  seems  to  have  been  one  (1 
Chr.  xxvi.  4)?  J.  L.  P. 

GIT'TITH  (n**n3l)  [see  infra],  a  musical 
instrument,  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  used 
by  the  people  of  Gath,  and  thence  to  have  been 
adopted  by  David  and  used  in  worship;  and  by  oth. 

ers  iwbo  identify  n**ri3  with  iHS.a  wine-press,  or 
trough,  in  which  the  grapes  were  trodden  with  the 
feet)  to  have  been  employed  at  the  festivities  of  the 

vintage.  The  Chaldee  pan^thrase  of  n*^ri2in  bl7, 
occasionally  found  in  the  headmg  of  Psalms,  is, 

t«  On  the  instrument  S'^13*'D  (Cinora),  which  was 
brought  from  Gath."  Rashi,  whilst  he  admits 
Gittith  to  be  a  musical  instrument,  in  the  mann- 
fikcture  of  which  the  artisans  of  Gath  excelled, 
quotes  a  Talmudic  authority  which  would  aaign 
to  the  word  a  different  meaning.  "  Our  nge^" 
says  he,  "  have  remarked  «  On  the  mUimu  who  ck^ 
in  future  to  be  trodden  down  Uhi  a  Kftne-prtm.*  " 
(Comp.  Is.  Ixiu.  3.)  But  neither  of  the  Psalna, 
viii.,  Ixxxi.,  or  Ixxxiv.,  wLich  have  Gittith  for  a 
heading,  contains  any  thing  tliat  may  be  eonneeted 
with  sudi  an  idea,  llie  interpretation  of  the  LXX. 
6irV  tAp  \ii¥&p,  "for  the  whw-presses,**  is  con- 
demned by  Aben-Fjsra  and  other  eminent  Jewiak 
scholan.     Fiixst  {Coneordanee)  describes  Oiilii» 

as  %  hoUow  instrument,  from  nTO,  to  dcqpeo 
(synonymous  with  v^  vP!).  D.  W.  M. 

OrZOKITB,THB  (^a'^t|n:i  nfsw^njf. 
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Vd  wtnipi;]  Alex,  o  Twrt:  GtzonlUiS.  ^The 
tons  of  Ha^iem  the  Gizonite  "  are  named  amoogst 
the  warrion  of  David's  guard  (1  iJhr.  xi.  34).  En 
ihe  paraUel  list  of  2  Sam.  zxiii.  the  word  is  entirely 
emitted;  and  the  oouclusion  of  Kennicott,  w1m> 
examines  the  passage  at  length,  is  that  the  name 
should  be  Gocni  [see  Gumi],  a  proper  name,  and 
nut  an  appellative  {DisaerL  pp.  199-203).  [No 
place  oorresponding  to  the  name  is  known.] 

•  GIZ'RITES.     [Gerzites.] 

GLASS  (n''>*)DT  :  SoXos:  vUrum).  The  word 
oecurs  only  in  Job  xxviiL  17,  where  in  the  A.  V. 

it  Is  rendered  <*  crystal.**  It  comes  ftx>m  tT7{  (^ 
be  piire\  and  according  to  the  best  authorities 
means  a  kind  of  glass  which  in  ancient  days  was 
hdd  in  high  esteem  (J.  D.  Michaelis,  ffiaL  VUri 
<ipwi  Hebr. ;  and  Ilambeiger,  //is/.  VUri  ex  aii- 
tiquitaU  ertUa^  quoted  by  Gesen.  s.  v.).  Sym- 
roachus  renders  it  Kpt^erroAAos,  but  that  is  rather 

intended  by  W'^'Dl  (Job  xxviu.  18,  A.  V.  *'  pearls,'* 
LXX.  7({^if,  a  word  which  also  means  *^ice;  *'  cf. 

PBn.  H.  N.  xxxvU.  2),  and  rnj?.  (Er,  1.  22).    It 

seems  then  that  Job  xxviii.  17  contvins  the  only 
allusion  to  glass  found  in  the  O.  T.«  and  even  this 
reforence  is  disputed.  Beudes  S}'mnmchus,  others 
tlao  render  it  ffiair/^  Kp6irroXKov  (Schleuaner, 
Thesnur.  s.  v.  SfaXor),  and  it  is  argued  that  the 
word  ffaKos  frequently  means  crystiU.  Thus  the 
Sehol.  on  Aristoph.  Nub.  764,  defines  SaKof  (when 
it  occurs  m  oM  writers)  as  8ca0a«r^f  kIBos  4oMits 
ikUy,  and  Ilesychius  gives  as  its  equivalent  \i0os 
rifuos.  In  Herodotus  (iii.  24)  it  is  clear  that  StKos 
must  mean  crystal,  for  he  says,  ^  U  <r<bi  trowii 
Kol  tihpyos  ip^ircToi,  and  Achilles  Tauus  speaks 
sf  ervskai  as  fhOios  hpm^vyiUrn  (U.  3;  Baehr,  On 
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ntrod,  IL  44;  Heeren,  Idten,  U.  1,  836).    OUmh 

consider  H'^S^Dt  to  be  amber,  or  electmm,  cr 

alabaster  (Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  fi.  872). 

In  spite  of  this  absence  of  specific  aUusion  to 
glass  in  the  sacred  writings,  the  Hebrews  most 
have  bem  aware  of  the  invention.  There  has  been 
a  violent  modem  prejudice  against  the  belief  that 
gUss  was  early  known  to,  or  extensively  used  by, 
the  ancients,  but  both  facts  are  now  certain.  Fronr 
paintings  representing  the  process  of  glassblowing 
which  have  been  discovered  in  paintings  at  Beni- 
Hassan,  and  in  tombs  at  other  pla^,  we  know 
that  the  invention  is  at  least  as  remote  as  the  agr 
of  Osirtasen  the  first  (periiaps  a  contemporary  oi 
Joseph),  3,500  years  ago.  A  bead  as  old  as  15(H) 
B.  c.  was  found  by  Captain  Heney  at  Thebes, 
"the  specific  gravity  of  which,  25°  30',  is  precisdy 
the  same  as  that  of  the  crown  glass  now  made  in 
England.**  Fragments  too  of  wine-\'aae8  as  old  as 
the  £xodus  have  been  discovered  in  Eg}7)t.  Glass 
beads  known  to  be  ancient  ha\^  been  found  in 
Africa,  and  also  (it  is  said)  in  Cornwall  and  Ireland, 
which  are  in  aU  probability  the  relics  of  an  old 
Phcenician  trade  (Wilkinson,  in  RnwUnson's  IletvcL 
ii.  50,  i.  475;  ^nc.  Egypt,  iii.  88-112).  The  art 
was  also  known  to  the  ancient  Assyrians  (Layard, 
Nmevth,  ii.  42),  and  a  ghiss  bottle  was  found  in 
the  N.  W.  palace  of  Nimroud,  which  has  on  it  the 
name  of  Sargon,  and  is  therefore  probably  older 
than  B.  c.  702  (id.  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  197,  503). 
This  is  the  earliest  known  specimen  of  transparent 
glass. 

The  disbelief  in  the  antiquity  of  glass  (in  spite 
of  the  distinct  statements  of  early  writers)  is  dif- 
ficult to  account  for,  because  the  invention  must 
ahnost  naturally  arise  in  making  bricks  or  pottery, 
during  which  processes  there  must  be  at  leMft  a 
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inptiflBua  titriflcatkm.  There  b  little  doubt  that 
She  honor  of  the  discovery  jelongs  to  the  Egyptians. 
Pfiny  gives  no  date  for  his  celebrated  story  of  the 
fluoorery  of  gla«  from  the  solitary  accident  of  some 
Phomcian  sailors  using  blocks  of  natron  to  support 
lieir  aanoeoans  when  they  were  unable  to  find 
itooes  for  the  purpose  ( f.  N,  xxxvi.  65).  But  this 
woount  is  less  likely  than  the  supposition  that 
illzeoat  matter  first  attracted  observation  from  the 
IImIoiii  of  lighting  fires  on  the  sand.  «*  in  a  country 
vodmng  natron  or  suboarbonate  of  «idi»i  *  (l!aw- 


linson*s  fferod,  il.  82).  It  has  been  pointed  oat 
that  Pliny's  story  may  have  originated  in  the  hid 
that  the  sand  of  the  Syrian  river  Belus,^  at  the 
mouUi  of  which  the  incident  is  supposed  to  have 
xscurred,  **was  esteemed  peculiarly  suitable  for 
gkuB-making,  and  exported  in  great  quantities  to 
the  workshops  of  Sidon  and  Alexandria,  long  the 

a  *  This  Bdus  is  the  modem  Ifakr  Na^mStn  whkk 
flows  into  the  M«ditenranean  Just  south  of  4Mlea.  the 
O.  T.  Anoho  and  toe  N  T.  Ptol«mais.  P 
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■mt  fiuDOQi  In  the  anoint  world  "  {DicL  of  JnL 
irt  VUrum,  where  everything  requisite  to  the 
illiiBtniUon  of  the  clauical  aUusione  to  glaae  may 
be  found).  Some  find  a  remarkable  reference  to 
this  little  river  (reapecting  which  see  Plin.  if.  N, 
V.  17,  zzzvi.  66;  Joaeph.  B.  J.  ii.  10,  §  2;  Tac. 
HitL  T.  7}  In  the  blessing  to  the  tribe  of  Zebulun, 
u  they  shall  suck  of  the  i^undance  of  the  seas,  and 
of  treasures  hid  in  the  sand  "  (l)eut.  xiziii.  19). 
Both  the  name  fielus  (Keland,  quoted  in  Diet,  of 

Geogr.  s.  ?.  and  the  Hebrew  word    /*)?!,  «  sand  " 

(Calmet,  s.  v.)  have  been  suggested  as  derivations 
for  the  Greek  SoXos,  which  is  however,  in  aU  prob- 
ability, (Vom  an  Egyptian  root. 

Glass  was  not  only  known  to  the  ancients,  but 
used  by  them  (as  Winckelmann  thinks)  fiu*  more 
extensively  than  in  modem  times.  Pliny  even  tells 
us  that  it  wac  onployed  in  wunscoting  (vitreee 
eamene,  //.  N.  zxzvi.  64;  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  v.  42). 
The  Egyptians  knew  the  art  of  cutting,  grinding, 
and  engraving  it,  and  they  could  even  inlay  it  with 
gold  or  eiiamel,  and  <*  permeate  opaque  glass  with 
designs  of  various  colors."  Besides  this  they  could 
oolor  it  with  such  brilliancy  as  to  be  able  to  imitate 
precious  stones  in  a  mannor  which  often  defied 
detection  (Plin.  If.  N.  xxxvii.  26,  33,  76).  Tliis 
is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  incredibly  large 
gems  which  we  find  mentioned  in  ancient  authors ; 
e.  g.  Larcher  considerB  that  the  emerald  column 
alluded  to  by  Herodotus  (ii.  44)  was  "du  verre 
eolord  dont  TinU^rieur  ^tait  dclair(^  par  des  larapes.*' 
Strabo  was  told  by  an  Alexandrian  glass-maker 
that  this  success  was  partly  due  to  a  rare  and  val- 
uable earth  found  in  E^ypt  (Beckmann,  History  of 
Inventions^  "Colored  Glass,"  i.  196  f.  Eng.  Transl , 
also  iii.  208  f.,  iv.  64).  Yet  the  perfectly  clear  and 
transparent  glass  was  considered  the  most  valuable 
(Plin.  xxxri.  26). 

_  s  • 

Some  suppose  that  the  proper  name  /T^S^tptj 

Q^Q  {bumingt  by  the  watere)  contains  an  allusion 

to  Sidonian  glass-factories  (Meier  on  Jos.  zi.  8,  ziii. 
6),  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  was  so 
sailed  from  the  burning  of  Jabin's  chariots  at  that 
place  (IwOrd  A.  Heney,  On  the  Genealogies^  p.  228), 
or  from  hot  springs. 

In  tlie  N.  T.  glass  is  stluded  to  as  an  emblem 
uf  brightness  (Rev  iv.  6,  xv.  2,  xxi.  18).  l^e 
three  otbor  places  where  the  word  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  (1  Cor.  xiU.  12;  2  Cor.  iii.  18;  Jam.  i.  23), 
Bs  also  the  word  "gbsses"  (Is.  iii.  23),  are  con- 
sidered under  Mirrors.  For,  strange  to  say, 
although  the  ancients  were  aware  of  the  reflective 
power  of  glass,  and  although  the  Sidomans  used  it 
for  mirrors  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  66),  yet  for  some 
unexplained  reason  mirrors  of  glass  must  have 
proved  unsuccessful,  since  even  under  the  empire 
they  were  univeraally  made  of  metal,  which  is  at 
onoe  less  perfect,  more  expensive,  and  more  difiSoult 
to  preserve  {Diet*  of  Ant.  art  Specuium). 

F.  W.  F. 

GLEANING  (Hlbb^  as  applied  to  produce 

l{eoMiny,  tDj7v  rather  to  com).     The  remarks 

onder  Corkkr  on  the  definite  character  of  the 
rights  of  the  poor,  or  rather  of  poor  relations  and 
dependants,  to  a  share  of  the  crop,  are  especially 
nrmplified  in  the  instance  of  Ruth  gleaning  in  the 
lild  of  Boaa.  Poor  young  women,  recognised  as 
adiif  t«  bis  raaideos,"  were  gleanbig  his  iMd,  and 
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on  her  daim  upon  him  by  near  affinity  beiof 
known,  she  was  bidden  to  j<Hn  them  mod  nol  go  !• 
any  otlier  fiekl ;  but  for  this,  the  reapers  it  aeemf 
would  have  driven  her  away  (Ruth  ii.  6,  8, 9).  The 
gleaning  of  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  of  cornfields,  waa 
reserved  for  the  poor.  Hence  the  proveib  of  Gideon, 
Judg.  viii.  2.  Maimonides  indeed  lays  down  thi 
principle  ( Constitutiones  de  donis  pcmperum^  cap 
ii.  1),  that  whatever  crop  or  growth  is  fit  fiir  food, 
is  kept,  and  gathered  all  at  onoe,  and  carried  into 
store,  is  liable  to  that  law.  See  for  further  remarka, 
Bialmon.  OmstiMknu  de  donis  patperwn^  o^.  iv. 

H.  H. 

GLBDE,  the  old  name  for  the  common  ktti 

{Mikfus  ater),  occurs  only  in  Deut.  xIt.  13  (^^^^ 

among  the  unclean  birds  of  prey,  and  if  ^^^  be 
the  oorrect  reading,  we  must  suppose  the  name  to 
have  been  taken  fhom  the  bird^s  acuteness  of  vitton; 
but  as  in  the  parallel  paasage  In  Lev.  xL  14  we 

find  n^,  vuUw,  it  Is  probable  that  we  should 

read  HS^  in  Deut  also.  The  LXX.  have  y6^  In 
both  pbces.  W.  D. 

GNAT  (icflii^),  mentioned  only  in  the  pravcr> 
bial  expression  used  by  our  Sariour  in  Matt,  xxiii. 
24,  "  Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain  at  a  gnat  and 
swallow  a  camel."  "  Strain  o/,  in  the  A.  V.,  seems 
to  be  a  t}-pogTaphical  error,  since  the  trausUtions 
before  the  A.  V.  had  *«  strain  out,**  the  Greek  word 
9tv\iCu  signifying  to  strain  through  (a  sieve,  etc), 
to  filter  (see  Trench,  On  the  Aulh.  Vers.,  1st  ed. 
p.  131)  [2d  ed.  p.  172J.  The  Greek  k^pwI  is  the 
generic  word  for  gnat  \V.  D. 

GOAD.     The  equlvafent  terms  in  the  Hebrew 

are  (1)  'TO^D  (Judg.  iii.  31),  and  (2)    ]n-?'J 

(1  Sam.  xiii.'21;  Eocl.  xii.  11).  The  expUnation 
given  by  Jahn  (Archceol.  i.  4,  $  69)  is  that  the 
former  represents  the  pole,  and  the  latter  the  iron 
spike  mth  which  it  was  shod  for  the  purpose  of 
goading.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  howe^'cr,  it 
may  refer  to  anything  pointed,  and  the  tenor  of 
lijccl.  xii.  requires  rather  the  sense  of  a  peg  or  nail, 
anything  in  short  which  can  be  fastened;  while  in 
1  Sam.  xiii.  the  point  of  the  ploughshare  is  more 
probably  intended.  The  former  does  probably  refer 
to  the  goad,  the  long  handle  of  which  might  be 
used  as  a  formidable  weapon  (oomp.  Hom.  //.  vi. 
135),  though  even  this  was  otherwise  understood 
by  the  LXX.  as  a  ploughshare  {iv  r^  ii^orp^s'odi): 
it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  etymological  force 

of  the  word  is  that  of  gniding  (from  ^Q^,  to  teach) 
rather  than  goading  (Saalschiitc,  ArchdoL  i.  1(5). 
There  are  undoubted  rrferences  to  the  use  of  the 
goad  in  driring  oxen  in  Ecdua.  xxxviii.  86,  and 
Acts  xxvi.  14.  The  instrument,  as  stiD  used  in  the 
countries  of  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
consists  of  a  rod  about  eight  feet  bng,  brought  tc 
a  sharp  point  and  sometimes  cased  with  iron  at  the 
head  (Harmer's  Observations^  iii.  848).  The  ex- 
pression **  to  kick  against  the  goads  "  (Acts  ix.  5; 
A.  v.  "  the  pricks  "),  was  proverbially  used  by  the 
Greeks  for  unavailing  resistance  to  superior  powei 
(comp.  iEsch.  Agnm.  1633,  Front.  323;  Enrip 
Bacch.  791).  W.  L.  R 

*  The  use  of  the  goad  in  driving  anuials,  which 
is  still  common  in  Uie  East,  is  Implied  In  2  K.  iv 
24,  where  It  explains  a  slight  obscurity  In  the  venst 
as  given  in  the  A  Y.    Mounted  co  her  donk^f- 
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Im  Ibvorita  mode  of  tnveUing  with  oriental  ladies  - 
Ifas  ShaDammite,  intent  on  the  utmost  dispatch, 
iiracta  her  servant,  running  by  her  side,  t4  urge 
the  animal  with  the  goad  to  its  full  speed. 

The  long  ox-good,  used  in  the  field,  with  an  iron 
pmnt  at  one  end,  and  an  iron  paddle  at  the  other 
to  clean  the  plough  in  the  fiinows,  often  was,  and 
itUl  is,  a  massive  implement  In  the  hands  of  a 
strong  and  valiant  num,  like  Shamgar,  as  repre- 
sented in  Judg.  iii.  91,  it  would  be  a  destructive 
weapon.  (See  Uadkett's  lUuttr,  of  Scryptwty  p. 
165.)  8.  W. 

OOAT.  1.  Of  the  Hebrew  words  which  are 
transkted  goai  and  she-goat  in  A.  V.,  the  most 

eommon  is  T^  =  Sjr.  )V^,  Arab.  jJLft,  Phceo. 

i(a.  The  Indo-Germanie  hmguages  ha/e  a  similar 
word  in  SaDshr.  ag^a  =  goat,  a^d  =  she-goat. 
Germ,  yets  or  gemg,  Greek  sd({,  aiy6M'  The  deri- 
vation from  tt^,  to  be  ttrong,  points  to  he-goal  as 
the  original  meaning,  but  it  is  also  specially  used 
for  $Ke-goat^  as  iu  Geo.  xv.  9,  zxzi.  38,  zxxii.  14; 

Norn.  XV.  97.    In  Judg.  vL  19  U^T)  **"n  is  ren- 

derad  iwi,  and  hi  Deut  xiv.  4  W^V  TlW  is 
rendered  the  goat,  but  property  siguifiei  Jlock  of 

goaU,  C^^7  !■  used  elliptically  iSor  goMi^  hair  in 
Ex.  xxvi.  7,  xxxvL  14,  Stc,  Num.  xxxi.  9  ,  and  in 
1  Sam.  xix.  13. 

9.  0^/7^  are  wild  or  mountain  goats,  and  are 
rendered  wmgoaU  in  the  three  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture in  which  the  word  occurs,  nasoBly,  1  Sam. 
xxiv.  8,  Job  xxxix.  1,  and  Ps.  civ.  18.     The  word 

is  from  a  root  ^?^}  to  ascend  or  climb,  and  is  the 
Heb.  name  of  the  ibex,  which  abounds  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Moab.  In 
Job  xxxix.  1,  the  LXX.  have  Tpaye\d/p«0¥  itirpat. 

3.  *)j9HI  is  rendered  the  wild  goat  in  Deut.  xiv. 
5,  and  occurs  only  in  this  passage.     It  is  a  con- 

trscted  form  of  HIp^H,  aooocdiog  to  Lee,  who 
lenders  it  gazelle,  but  it  is  more  properly  the  tra- 
geiaphm  or  goat-deer  (Shaw.  SvfpL  p.  76). 

4.  Tin?,  a  he-goat,  as  Gesenios  thinks,  of  fbur 
months  old  —  strong  and  vigorous.  It  occurs  only 
bi  the  plural,  and  is  rendered  by  A.  V.  indiflerently 
ooate  and  he-goate  (tee  Ps.  L  9  and  13).  In  Jer. 
L  8  it  signifies  h^-goais,  leaden  of  the  flock,  and 
benoe  its  met^>borieal  use  in  Is.  xiv.  9  for  chief 
me§  of  the  earth,  and  in  Zech.  x.  3,  where  goats 
-spriudpal  men,  chiefr.    It  is  derived  from  the 

mat  ntn^,  to  set,  to  place,  topnpare, 

5  "n^S^  occurs  in  i  Chr.  xxix.  91,  and  m  Dan. 

flH  9,  8  —  it  is  foOowed  by  □'^^^n,  and  signifies 
a  ho-goat  of  the  goats,    Gesenius  derives  it  fh>m 

n^^,  |p(e<qk  It  is  a  word  fiMmd  only  m  the  later 
books  U  the  O.  T.    In  Ear.  vi.  17  w«  find  the 

ChaU.  form  of  the  woitl,  "^^S^. 

• 

1.  "1^7tp  is  translated  goat,  and  signifies  pro^ 

wSj  a  he-goat,  being  derived  from  ^^^,  to  stand 
m  msd,  to  bristle.    It  occurs  frequently  hi  Leviticus 

«d  Nnmbers  (nK^drTTT  *1*^:^q7),  and  is  the  goat 
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of  the  dn-oflMng,  Lev.  ix.  8, 15, 1. 16.    Hit  wmt 

is  used  as  an  a4jective  wHh  "I'^Q^  in  Dan.  vilL  91. 
(« —  and  the  goat,  the  rough  one,  is  the  king  of 
Jav|m.*' 

7.  ^P\  is  from  a  root  W'^H,  o  strike.  It  is 
rendered  he-goat  in  Gen.  xxx.  35,  xxxiL  16,  Prov. 
XXX.  31,  and  9  CSir.  xviL  11.  It  does  not  occur 
elsewhere. 

8.  TltHtS)  setgM-goat  in  Lev.  xvL  8,  10,  96 
On  this  word'  see  Atonement,  Dat  of,  p.  197. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  words  rendered  goats  in  Matt 
XXV.  89,  83,  are  Upt^os  and  ^p(^(ov  =  a  young 
goat,  or  kid ;  and  m  Heb.  ix.  12, 13,  19,  and  x.  4, 
rpdyos  =  he-goat.  Goat-sHns,  in  Heb.  xi.  37,  ars 
in  the  Greek,  ip  alytlois  Sdpfituru^;  and  in  Judg. 
ii<  17  alyas  is  rendered  goats.  W.  D. 

There  appear  to  be  two  or  three  varieties  of  the 
common  goat  (Uircus  agagrus)  at  present  bred  in 
Palestine  and  Syria,  but  whether  they  are  identical 
with  those  which  were  reared  by  the  andent  He- 
brews it  is  not  possible  to  say.  The  most  marked 
varieties  are  the  Syrian  goat  ( Capra  AfanUnriea, 
Linn.),  with  bng  thick  pendent  ears,  which  ate 
often,  says  Russell  {Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  ii.  150, 
9d  ed.),  a  foot  long,  and  the  Angora  goat  (C(gn'a 
Angorensis,  Linn.),  with  fine  bng  hair.  The  Syr- 
ian goat  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  {Hist.  An.  ix. 
27,  $  3).  There  is  also  a  variety  that  diflers  but 
little  from  British  spedmens.  Goats  have  firom  the 
eariiest  ages  been  considered  important  animals  in 
rural  economy,  both  on  account  of  the  milk  they 
afibrd,  and  the  excellency  of  the  flesh  of  the  young 
animals.  The  goat  is  figured  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  (see  NV^ilkiuaon's  Anc  Egypt,  i.  223). 
Col.  Hani.  Smith  (Griffith's  An.  King.  iv.  808) 
describes  three  Egyptian  breeds:  one  with  long 
hair,  depressed  horns,  ears  small  and  pendent; 
another  with  boms  very  sfural,  and  ears  bnger 
than  the  bead;  and  a  third,  which  occurs  in  Upper 
Egypt,  withoat  boms. 

Goats  were  ofifered  as  sacrifbes  (Lev.  ill.  12,  ix.  15; 
Ex.  xii.  5,  etc.);  their  milk  was  used  as  food  (Prov. 
xxvii.  27);  their  fle^  was  eaten  (Deut.  xiv.  4;  Gen. 
xxvii.  9);  their  hair  was  used  fbr  the  curtains  of 
the  tabemacb  (Ex.  xxvi.  7,  xxxvi.  14).  and  for 
stuffing  bolsters  (1  Sam.  xix.  13);  their  skins  were 
sometimes  used  as  clothing  (Heb.  xi.  37). 

The  passage  in  OanL  iv.  1,  which  compares  the 
hair  of  the  bebved  to  "  a  flock  of  goats  that  eat  of 
Mount  Gilead,"  probably  alludes  to  the  fine  hair 
of  the  Angora  breed.  Some  have  very  plausibly 
supposed  that  the  prophet  Amos  (iii.  12),  when  he 
speaks  of  a  shepherd  ^*  taking  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Ibn  two  legs  or  a  piece  of  an  ear,^^  alludes  to 
the  bng  pendulous  ears  of  the  Syrian  breed  (see 
Harmer's  Obstr.  ir.  162).  In  lYov.  xxx.  31,  a  he- 
goat  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  "  fbur  things  which 
are  comely  in  going; "  in  allusion,  probably,  to  the 
stately  march  of  the  leader  of  the  fbck,  which  was 
always  sssociated  in  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews 
with  the  DOtbn  of  dignity.  Hence  the  metaphor 
in  Is.  xiv.  9,  <«  all  the  chief  ones  (margin,  *  great 
goats*)  of  the  earth.'*  So  the  Abxandrine  ver- 
sbn  of  *he  LXX.  understands  the  allusbn.  icol 
rpdyos  ir/^vfiwos  tdToXiov.* 

As  to  tbd  ge'eUm  (D^^bj*! :  TpayA«^o^  kXm- 

a  r^tmp.  Theocritus,  Id.  viU.  49,  *0  rptiyt,  rmw  kn^ 
M»  A^*  Sytpi  and  Ylrg.  Bd.  vM.  7,  "  VIr 


flwnitoi  (l-ireab.),  llie  Bedeii  or  Jm1«  of  Egj-pl 
■nd  AnIiU.  'Hiii  ibei  wu  noticed  at  Sinai  by 
Oambtrg  ud  Hempricb  (Syni.  Phi^  L  13],  ud 
by  fiun;lilunit  {Trac.  p.  fiSe],  wbo  (p.  tOaj  tliua 
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ttw  altd  nl  tlw  PcnUtmcb,  *hleh  mi^t  flii^^ 
have  inbibiud  the  l.ebwian.  tbough  it  i*  not  txai 
lu  Pilatiiie  now.  Terhajji  Ibe  pueng  ( Cap.  ago- 
.)  whicb  •ome  luve  taken  Uj  be  tlii  pusit 
■lock  of  Ibe  (ommDn  goat,  uid  wOicIi  it  pmsit 
inluilNti  the  mouutuiu  o[  Tenia  and  Caucana, 
If  have  In  Bibllal  Umee  been  round  In  I'aleitiiia. 
A  OUT  be  the  nkU  ut  Schptuie.  But  we  lUov 
W.  B 


tfait  of  (b«e  aninub:  "  In  all  tlie  nlleji  eoutb 
ft  the  M«ljeb,  and  piticularij  in  those  of  UoSjeti 
■nd  El  Ahia,  Urge  berde  of  moimtaiD  goiU,  called 
bj  the  AiiibaBr<<ni(^  Jo),  lire  loet  with.  Thb 
ia  the  ateinbock"  or  bouquetin  of  tbs  Swiu  and 
TfTcd  Alpa.  Tbej  (ttstnre  in  Bocki  of  fortj  and 
Iftj  togetho'.  Great  numben  of  (hem  an  klUed 
by  the  people  of  Kerek  and  Tafjle,  who  hoM  Ibeir 
Oeih  in  bigb  eatiniation.  They  kH  the  luge  luiotty 
homi  to  the  Hebrew  nienhantt,  who  rairj  them  to 
Jeiuialem,  when  thej  are  worked  ioto  bandies  for 

knivei  and  dBjnren. The  Aiaba  told  me 

that  it  ii  diHicult  to  get  a  (hot  at  them,  and  that 
the  hunters  hide  themaelte*  among  the  reedi  on 


the  evening  to  drink.  Tbej  ■■*>  uwrted  that, 
■hai  punued,  they  will  throw  themHlvn  fiDin  « 
aeigbt  oF  flllj  feet  and  more  upon  their  heada  with- 
>ut  reoaving  any  injury."  Hamelquirt  {Tirie.  p. 
190)  ipeaki  of  rock  goata  (Cnprn  cerdcapra,  Linn.] 
■hleh  he  uw  buntid  with  {alcona  nar  Nazareth. 
But  the  C.  ccrticipm  of  Linneiu  i*  an  antelope 
lAalilojie  cerricnin^,  PtH.). 

There  ie  Donnderable  difficulty  attending  the 
IdaotiAeation  of  the  iUJ>1  (y.^),  which  the  LXX. 
mder  by  rpay/Ao^oi,  uid  the  Vulg.  trngdapliut. 
llie  word,  which  occun  only  in  Deut.  xiv.  5  aa  one 
■f  the  animal*  that  might  ha  eaten,  i>  nndered 
«  wild  goat "  by  the  A.  V.  Sotns  have  reterred 
the  nila  to  the  lAn  of  the  Peniani,  i.  e  the  Oi- 
trreniuapyffargiUiOrlh^  '<  tailleaa  roe"  (ShdW,  ZoSl. 
Ii.  287),  of  Cenlial  Aaia.  If  we  could  ntiiikctonly 
■tabliab  the  Identity  of  the  Peniao  word  with  the 
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GOAT,  SCAPB-  [ATOHEMEirt,  D.4V  or.] 
GO'ATH  (nlfb  [we  infra] :  the  LXX.  (Mm 
lo  have  had  a  difTerent  text,  and  read  ;{  lukiitrmr 
Kitay:  GoalAn),  a  }lace  ai^auently  b  the  Ddgh- 
borhood  of  Jemialem,  and  named,  in  eonnectiaa 
with  the  bill  Gareb,  only  in  Jer.  uii.  89.  The 
name  (which  Ii  accuialely  Goah,  m  abore,  the  ti 
being  added  lo  connect  the  Hebrew  particle  of  mo- 
tion,—GcMhah)  ia  derived  by  Geamiua  from  H^^, 
"  to  low,"  ai  a  oow.  In  aceordancs  with  thlt  li  tbs 
rendering   of  the  Ta(;gum,  which   bai  fee  Goah, 

M^??JT3'^?  =  '*«*«trtT'»j>ooi  Th•8JI^«^ 

on  the  other  hud,  hai  I^OCl^,  UtvmlO,  "Is 
the  emiMnoB,"  perbnpi  nadii^  HS^  (Fflnt, 
f/anAoi.  p.  239  b)fi  Owing  to  the  preeenee  of 
the  letter  Atn  in  Goath,  the  leKmblauce  betwna 
it  and  Golgotha  does  not  eiiat  in  the  ori^nal  lo 
the  laoM  di^gree  ai  in  Ei^;liih.     [Golgotha.] 

OOB(3\aiid  ^>iS,fabMfm  =  a  pitatdildt; 
r4e,  'P<ffi>  Al"'  U<i  **r-  19]  rtfi;  [Camp.  N^^:] 
Got),  a  place  mentioned  only  in  a  Sam,  ni.  18,  111, 
aa  the  icene  of  two  encounlaa  betii«i  David'i 
waiTion  and  the  PbiliitiiHs.  In  the  parallel  ae- 
count— of  the  firit  of  IheH  only  =  in  1  Chr.  a. 
4,  the  name  b  gtren  ii  Gezer,  and  Ihia,  at  w«lt  aa 
the  ooiiiHon  of  loy  kxalitj  for  the  MCODd  annt, 
li  iupported  by  Joeephut  (AtU.  vii.  19,  J  3).  On 
the  other  hand  the  IXX.  and  8ynu^  have  Gait 
in  the  fint  caae,  a  name  wbich  In  Uebnw  Bnrf> 
memblea  Gob;  and  thi*  ^pean  to  bt  benweM 

»  •Hint makei  the  Syikii_>eUhU|ri,RKMiU^ 
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fty  tlw  leeoaiit  of  a  third  and  gubaequent  fight, 
ivliieh  an  agree  happened  at  Gath  (2  Sam.  zxi.  30; 
1  rhr.  zx.  6),  and  which,  from  the  terms  of  the 
jsrrative,  seema  to  have  occurred  at  the  same  place 
M  the  others.  The  suggestion  3f  Nob  —  which 
Daridson  {Uebr.  Text)  reports  as  in  many  MSS. 
ind  which  it  also  found  in  copies  of  the  lAX.  — 
if  not  admissible  on  account  of  the  situation  of 
that  phice.  G. 

GOBLET  O^M :  Kparhpi  crater;  joined  with 

nnp  to  express  roundness,  Cant,  m  2;  Gesen. 
Tkei,  pp.  22,  39;  in  plur.  Ex.  xxiv.  6,  A.  V.  *«bar- 
sods;  '*  Is.  xxii.  24,  LXX.  HteraUy  AtokiM:  craU- 
rm:  A.  V.  ^*cttps  *'),  a  circuhur  vessel  for  wine  or 
3ther  liquid.     [Basin.]  H.  W.  P. 

•  GODLINESS,  MYSTERY  OF.  [Bap- 
tism, vU.  5i  p-  2^.] 

•  GOD  SPEED  is  the  translation  of  yo/pciy 
in  2  John  10, 11,  the  Greek  form  of  salutation.  It 
has  been  transferred  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ffdd- 
tpedig^  but  with  a  different  meaning  there,  namely, 
*«  good-speed.'*  H. 

GOG.  1.  {y^l  Toh'y  [Comp.  AM.  nfiy:] 
Gog.),  A  Keubenite  (1  Chr.  v.  4);  according  to 
the  Hebrew  text  son  of  Shemaiah.  The  LXX. 
have  a  dil&rent  text  throughout  the  passage. 

2.  [Magoo.] 

3.  in  the  Samarit.  Codex  and  LXX.  of  Num. 
iziy.  7,  Gog  is  substituted  for  Aoag. 

GOXAN  (iV'^a  [a  drcU,  region,  Dietr. 
Fnnt;  migration,  Ges.]:  TouKAv,  [in  1  Chr.  vi. 
71,  r«0Aiy;  Alex,  also  in  Josh.  TwAoy:  Gaubn, 

«e.  Dent  Guianl ),  a  city  of  Bashan  OK^^?  ]^H2, 
Deat.  ir.  43)  allotted  out  of  the  half  tribe  of  M». 
niweh  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  27),  and  one  of 
the  three  cities  of  refuge  east  of  the  Jordan  (xx.  8). 
We  find  no  fturther  notice  of  it  in  Scripture;  and 
thou^  Eusebius  and  Jwome  say  it  was  still  an  im- 
portant place  in  their  time  ( Onom.  s.  v. ;  Reland, 
p.  815),  its  very  site  is  now  miknown.  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  village  of  Nmon,  on  the  eastern 
bader  of  Jauldj\  around  which  are  extensive  ruins 
(tee  nandbook  for  Stfr.  and  Pal),  is  identical 
with  the  ancient  Golan ;  but  for  this  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  eridence;  and  Nawa  besides  is  much  too 
fiur  to  the  eastward. 

Tlw  city  of  Golan  is  several  times  referred  to  by 
Joiiphas  iTavXdmif  B,  J.  i.  4,  $  4,  and  8);  he, 
however,  more  finequently  speaks  of  the  province 
which  took  its  name  from  it,  Gaulanitis  (ravAav?- 
rtf  )•  When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  overthrown 
by  the  Assyrians,  and  the  dominion  of  the  Jews  in 
Bsihao  ceased,  it  appears  that  the  aboriginal  tribes, 
UfiDva  kept  in  sabjection,  but  never  annihilated, 
rose  again  to  some  power,  and  rent  the  country 
Into  provinces.  Two  of  these  provinces  at  least 
Tcn  of  ancient  origin  [Tbachonitis  and  Hau- 
BAH],  and  had  been  distinct  principalities  prerious 
lo  the  time  when  Og  or  his  predecessors  united 
kbem  onder  one  sceptre.  Before  the  Babylonish 
nptivity  Bashan  iq>pean  in  Jewish  history  as  one 
dngdom;  but  subsequent  to  that  period  it  is  spo- 
ken of  as  dirided  mto  four  provinces  —  Gaulauitis, 
tWbonitts,  Auranitis,  and  Batanea  (Joseph.  Ant. 
k.  5,  §  3,  and  7,  §  4,  i.  6,  §  4,  xvi.  9,  §  1;  B.  J, 
L  M,  f  4,  iiL  3,  §  1,  iv.  1,  $  1).  It  seems  that 
when  the  city  of  Crolan  rose  to  powa*  it  became  the 
head  of  a  latf^  prorlnce,  the  extent  ef  whf^h  is 
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pretty  accurately  given  by  Josephns,  e^HsaOy  whoi 
his  statements  are  compared  vrith  the  modem  di- 
visions of  Baalum.  It  lay  east  of  Galilee,  and  north 
of  Gadaritis  (Gadaba,  Joseph.  B,  Jv  iii.  3,  §  1). 
(lamala,  an  important  town  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  now  called  El-Hutn  (see 
Handbook  for  Syr.  mtd  PaL),  and  the  province 
attached  to  it,  were  included  in  Gaulanitis  {B.  L 
iv.  1,  §  1).  But  the  boundary  of  the  prorinces  of 
Gadara  and  Gramala  must  evidently  hare  been  the 
river  Uieromax,  which  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  the  south  border  of  Gaulanitis.  The  Jordan 
from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  its  fountains  at  Dan  and 
Caesarea-Philippi,  formed  the  western  boundary 
(B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  5).  It  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  modorn  province  of  Jauldn 

^m£^  is  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Hebrew 


( 


^^'^21,  from  which  b  derived  the  Greek  ravXa^r- 
Ttf)  correspond  so  tu  wiUi  those,  of  Gaulanitis; 
we  may,  therefore,  safely  assume  that  their  north- 
em  and  eastern  boundaries  are  also  identical.  Jau- 
Ian  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jedur  (the  ancient 
Ituraa),  and  on  the  east  by  Haur&n  [Hauban]. 
The  principal  cities  of  Gaulanitis  were  Grolan,  Hip- 
pos, Gramala,  Julias  or  Bethsaida  (Mark  viii.  22), 
Seleucia,  and  Sogane  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  1,  and 
5,  iv.  1,  §  1).  The  site  of  Bethsaida  is  at  a  small 
UU  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan  [Bethsaida]  ; 
the  ruins  of  Kutai  el-Hum  mark  the  place  of  Ga- 
mala;  but  nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  others. 
The  greater  part  of  Gaulanitis  is  a  flat  and  fertile 
table4and,  well-watered,  and  clothed  with  luxuriant 
grass.     It  is  probably  to  this  region   the  name 

Afi$hor  (nCCf^D)  ii  given  in  1  K.  xx.  23,  25  — 

"  the  plain  '*  in  which  the  Syrians  were  overthrown 
by  the  Israelites,  near  Aphek,  which  perhaps  stood 
upon  the  site  of  the  modem  Fik  (Stanley,  App. 
§  6;  Handbook  for  5.  and  P.  p.  425).  The 
western  side  of  (>aulanitis,  along  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, is  steep,  mgged,  and  bare.  It  is  upwards  of 
2,500  feet  in  height,  and  when  seen  from  the  city 
of  Tiberias  resembles  a  mountain  range,  though  in 
reality  it  is  only  the  supporting  wall  of  the  ph^eau. 
It  was  this  remarkable  feature  which  led  the  ancient 
gec^^pbers  to  suppose  that  the  mountain  range  of 
Gilead  was  join^  to  I^ebanon  (Reland,  p.  342). 
Further  nortL,  along  the  bank  of  the  upper  Jordan^ 
the  plateau  breaks  down  in  a  series  of  terraces, 
which,  though  somewhat  rocky,  are  covered  with 
rich  soil,  and  clothed  in  spring  with  the  most  lux- 
uriant herbage,  spangled  wiUi  multitudes  of  bright 
and  beautiful  flowers.  A  range  of  low,  round- 
topped,  picturesque  biUs,  extends  southwards  foi 
nearly  20  miles  from  the  base  of  Hermon  along 
the  western  edge  of  the  plateau.  These  are  in 
pUuies  covered  with  noble  forests  of  prickly  oak  and 
terebinth.  Gaulanitis  was  once  densely  populated, 
but  it  is  now  almost  completely  desertied.  The 
writer  has  a  list  of  the  towns  and  villages  which  it 
once  contained;  and  in  it  are  the  names  of  127 
pUces,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  about 
eleven^  are  now  uninhabited.  Only  a  few  patchea 
of  its  soil  are  cultivated ;  and  the  very  best  of  ita 
pasture  is  lost  —  the  tender  grass  of  eariy  spring 
The  flocks  of  the  Turkmans  and  el-Fudhl  Arabs  — 
the  only  tnoes  that  remain  permanently  in  thii 
region  —  are  not  able  to  consume  it;  and  tfai 
^Anazeh,  those  **  children  of  the  East  "  who  spread 
over  the  land  like  locusts,  and  "  wnose  caroeb  aic 
without  number  "  (Judg.  vii  12),  onlv  anive  about 
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fttB  bcglonlug  of  Bfaj.  At  tluit  mhoo  tho  whole 
soanlry  b  ooveied  with  them  —  their  black  tentH 
pilehed  hi  circlet  near  the  fountaini;  their  catUe 
tUddy  dotting  the  vaet  plain;  and  their  fierce  cav- 
iUisi  roaming  hr  and  wide,  <*  their  hand  against 
«iwy  man,  ami  erery  man*s  hand  againat  thmi.*' 

For  ftiUer  accounts  of  the  scenery,  antiquities, 
■nd  history  of  GauIaniUs,  see  Porter's  Handbook 
fbr  8yr,  and  PaL  pp.  296,  424,  461,  531;  Five 
Tear$  in  DamnseWy  ii.  250;  Journal  of  8ac»  IAL 
vL  282;  Burckhardt's  Trav.  m  Syr.  p.  277. 

J.  L.  P. 

GOLD,  tlie  most  valuable  of  metals,  from  its 
color,  lustre,  weight,  ductility,  and  other  useful 
properties  (Plin.  if.  N.  xzxiii.  19).  Hence  it  is 
nsed  as  an  emblem  of  purity  (Job  zxiii.  10)  and 
nobility  (LAm.  iv.  1).  There  are  six  Hebrew  words 
used  to  denote  it,  and  four  of  them  occur  in  Job 
zxyiii.  15,  16,  17.    lliese  are: 

1.  ^2^^^  the  common  name,  connected  with 

^n^  (to  be  yelhw),  as  geldf  from  ^e/,  yeUow. 

Various  epithets  are  applied  to  it:  as,  "Ihie"  (2 
(.Tir.  iii.  5),  "  refined  "  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  18),  »•  pure  " 
(Ex.  xxT.  11).  In  opposition  to  these,  •*  beaten  '*  gold 

(tS^K7  'T)  is  probably  tnixtd  gold ;  LXX.  iXter^s ; 
used  of^Solomon*s  shields  (1  K.  x.  16). 

2.  "VQip  (MifiiiKioy)  treasured,  t.  e.  fine  gold 
(1  K.  Ti.  20,  tU.  49,  (&c.).  Many  names  of  precious 
substances  in  Hebrew  come  from  roots  signifying 

eonceahnent,  as  )''^DT^?  (Gen.  xliii.  23,  A.  V. 
"treasure"). 

8.    t^,  pure  or  natiTC  gold  (Job  xxviii.  17 ;  Cant. 

f.  15;  probably  ham  ^^,  to  ieparaU).  Rosen- 
miiller  (AUertkumak,  iv.  p.  49)  makes  it  come  fkom 

a  Syriao  root  meaning  so^  or  massy;  but  *^*)np 

(2  Chr.  ix.  17)  corresponds  to  T&*)D  (1  K.  x.  18). 

The  LXX.  render  it  by  xf0or  rifitoSf  XP^^^^ 
tnpop  (Is.  xiii.  12 ;  llieodot.  itrt^ov ;  comp. 
Thuc.  ii.  13;  Plin.  xxxiii.  19,  obitusa).  In  Ps. 
exix.  127,  the  LXX.  render  it  rowdCiov  (A.  Y. 
"fine  gold**);  but  Schleusner  happily  conjectures 
rh  ird(iovy  the  Hebrew  word  being  adopted  to  avoid 
the  repetition  ofxp^os  (Thes.  $.  v.  r6ira(;  Hesych. 
s.  V.  ird(to¥)* 

4.  D^9y  gold  earth,  or  a  mass  of  raw  ore  (Job 
uii.  24,  iwvpov,  A.  y.  "gold  as  dust"). 
The  poetiod  names  for  gold  are : 

1.  DnS)  (also  implying  something  concealed); 

LXX.  xpiatop;  and  in  Is.  xiii.  12,  KtBos  wo\v- 
TtXifs.  In  Job  xxxvii.  22,  it  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 
"fur  weather;"  LXX.  W^  j^wriMuyovPTu, 
'Comp.  Zech.  iv.  12.) 

2.  ^^^1^9  =  dug  out  (Prov.  viii.  10),  a  gen- 

sral  name,  which  has  become  special,  Ps.  Ixviii. 
13,  where  it  cannot  mean  gems,  as  some  suppose 
(Bochart,  Hitroz,  tom.  ii.  p.  9).    Michaelis  con- 
acts  the  word  ch^ir&lz  with  the  Greek  xp^os* 

Gold  was  known  fix>m  the  rery  earliest  times 
(Gen.  ii.  11).  Pliny  attributes  the  discovery  of 
to  (at  Mount  Pangaeus),  and  the  art  of  working  it, 
lo  Cadmus  {H.  N.  vii.  57);  and  his  statement  is 
adopted  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Strom,  i.  363, 
Ml.  Pott.).  It  was  at  first  chiefly  used  for  oma- 
eto.  (Geo.  xxi^.  22) ;  and  although  Abraham 
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is  said  to  have  been  "  very  rich  hi  cattle,  in  «l«m 
and  in  gokl "  (Gen.  xiii.  2),  yet  no  mention  cf  h 
as  used  in  purchases^  is  made  till  after  his  rtitnn 
ttom  Egypt.  Coined  money  was  not  known  to  the 
ancients  (e.  g.  Hom.  //.  vii.  473)  tiU  a  oompam* 
tively  late  poiod;  and  on  the  Egyptian  tombs  gold 
is  represented  as  being  weighed  in  rings  for  con^ 
mercial  purposes.  (Comp.  Gen.  xlili.  21.)  No  coins 
are  found  in  the  rains  of  %}'pt  or  Ass^iia  (Layard*s 
Nin.  a.  418).  "  Even  so  late  as  (Jbe  Ume  of  David 
gold  was  not  used  as  a  standard  .€  value,  but  was 
conudered  merely  as  a  very  precious  article  of  com- 
merce, and  was  wrighed  like  other  aiticles  '*  (Jahn. 
Arch.  BibL  §  115,  1  Chr.  xxi.  25). 

Gold  was  extremely  abundant  in  andeut  timas 
(1  Chr.  xxii.  14;  2  Chr.  i.  15,  ix.  9;  Nab.  ii.  9; 
Dan.  iii.  1);  but  this  did  not  depreciate  its  value, 
because  of  the  enormous  quanUties  consumed  by 
the  wealthy  in  furniture,  etc.  (1  K.  vi.  22,  x.  pas- 
sim; C^nt.  iii.  9,  10;  Esth.  i.  6;  Jer.  x.  9;  comp. 
Hom.  CM.  xix.  55;  Herod,  ix.  82).  Probably  too 
the  art  of  gilding  was  known  extensively,  being 
applied  even  to  the  battlements  of  a  city  (Herod, 
i.  98,  and  other  authorities  quoted  by  Layard,  iL 
264). 

The  chief  countries  mentioned  as  producing  gold 
are  Arabia,  Sheba,  and  Ophir  (1  K.  ix.  28,  x.  1 ; 
Job  xxviii.  16 :  in  Job  xxii.  24,  the  word  Ophir  is 
used  for  gold).  Gold  is  not  found  in  Arabia  now 
(Niebubr's  TraveU,  p.  141),  but  it  used  to  be 
(Artemidor.  ap.  Stnb.  xvi.  3,  18,  where  he  speaka 
of  an  Arabian  river  ^r,yfui  xpvf^o^  Kara/^ipttp)' 
Diodoras  also  8a}'8  that  it  was  found  there  native 
{.$Mvpov)  in  good-sized  nuggets  (jSwAcfpca).  Some 
suppose  that  Ophir  was  an  Arabian  port  to  which 
gold  was  brought  (comp.  2  Chr.  ii.  7,  ix.  10). 
Other  gold-bearing  coimtries  were  Uphaz  (Jer.  x. 
9;  Dan.  x.  5)  and  Parvaim  (2  Chr.  iii.  6). 

Metallurgic  processes  are  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixvi 
10,  Prov.  xvii.  3,  xxvii.  21 ;  and  in  Is.  xlvi.  6,  the 

trade  of  goldsmith  (cf.  Judg.  xvii.  4,  ^"^2)  fa 
alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  overhying  d 
idols  with  gold-leaf  (Rosenmuller*s  MineroU  of 
Scrv?<.  pp.  46-51).    [Hakuicbaft.]    F.  W.  F. 

•  GOLDSMITH.     [Handicraft.] 

GOL'GOTHA  {ToXyoBa  \a»hiU\i  Golgotha), 
the  Hebrew  name  of  the  spot  at  which  our  Lord 
was  crucified  (Matt,  xxvii.  33;  Mark  xv.  22;  John 
xix.  17).  By  these  three  Evangelists  it  is  inter- 
preted to  mean  the  **  place  of  a  skull.*'  St.  Luke, 
in  socordance  vrith  his  practice  in  other  cases  (com- 
pare  Gabbatha,  Gethsemane,  etc.),  omits  the  He- 
brew term  and  gives  only  its  Greek  equivalent, 
Kpaviov-  The  word  Calvary,  which  in  Luke  xxiii. 
33  is  retained  in  the  A.  V.  from  the  Vulgate,  as 
the  rendering  of  Kpavloy,  obscures  the  statement 
of  St.  Luke,  whose  words  are  really  as  follows. 
**  the  place  which  is  called  *  a  skull  *  *'  —  not,  as  ic 
tiie  otlier  Gospels,  Kpayiov,  "of  a  skull;"  that 
emptying  the  Greek  term  exactly  as  they  do  the 
Hebrew  one.  [Calvary,  Amer.  ed.].  This  Ho> 
brew,  or    rather  Chaldee,    term,   was    doubtless 

Wn^l^^,  Gulgoba,  in  pure  Hebrew  nbbb|, 
applied  to  the  skuU  on  account  of  its  round  globu- 
kr  form,  that  being  the  idea  at  the  root  of  the 
word. 

Two  explanaUons  of  the  name  are  g^ven :  (1)  that 
it  was  a  spot  where  executions  ordinarily  took  place 
and  therefore  abounded  in  skulls ;  but  according  ti 
the  Jewish  law  these  mu  it  have  beet  buried,  aiA 
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no  more  likely  to  ooifer  a  luune  on 
Ifae  ipoi  than  any  other  part  of  tha  skeleton.  In 
llus  eaae  too  the  Gredk  shoukl  be  "6x0$  KpaAotv, 
**0l  akoUa,"  instead  of  Koayiw^  ''of  a  ■kuU," 
iliU  km  ««a  dmU"  at  in  the  Hebrew,  and  in  the 
Gveek  of  St.  Luke.  Or  (2)  it  may  come  from  the 
bdk  or  form  of  the  spot  itKlf^  bold,  round,  and 
sknfi-lilce,  and  therefore  a  mound  or  hillock,  in 
•flooffdanoa  with  the  common  phrase  —  for  which 
there  is  no  direct  authority  —  «*  Mount  Calvary.** 
Whicbefer  of  these  is  the  correct  explanation  — 
■ad  there  is  apparently  no  means  of  deciding  with 
eeitainty — Golgotha  seems  to  have  been  a  known 
spot  This  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  way  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  each  except  St. 
Mattheir  «  having  the  definite  article  —  "  the  pbioe 
Golgotha**  — ** the  place  which  is  called  a  skull** 
—  «the  phee  (A.  V.  omito  the  article)  called  of. 
or  after,  a  skulL**  It  was  **  outside  the  gate,** 
l|»  rqf  wvKtis  (Heb.  xiu.  12)  but  close  to  the  city, 
^YT^Y  TQ9  wi\9ms  (John  xix.  SO) ;  apparently  near 
a  thoroogh&re  on  which  there  were  passers-by. 
This  load  or  path  led  out  of  the  *<  country  **fr 
{iyp6s)-  It  was  probably  the  ordinary  spot  for 
oeeolaoDa.  Why  should  it  have  been  otherwise? 
To  those  at  least  who  carried  the  sentence  mto 
eftei,  Chxist  was  but  an  ordinary  criminal;  and 
there  is  not  a  word  to  indicate  that  the  soldien  in 
•* leading  Him  away**  went  to  any  other  than  the 
OBoal  pbfce  for  what  must  have  been  a  common 
eperetko.  However,  in  the  place  (^y  t^  r6x^) 
italf— at  the  very  spot — was  a  garden  or  orchard 
(vifvof). 

Utese  are  an  the  indications  of  the  nature  and 
■tnstion  of  Golgotha  which  present  themselves  in 
the  N.  T.  Its  locality  in  regard  to  Jerusalem  is 
Ailly  examined  in  the  description  of  the  city. 
[Jneu8AX<sx.] 

A  tradition  at  one  time  prevailed  that  Adam  was 
buried  oo  Golgotha,  that  from  his  skull  it  derived 
its  name,  and  that  at  the  Crucifixion  the  drops  of 
Christ's  bfeod  feU  on  the  skull  and  raised  Adam  to 
Bfe,  wiMnby  the  ancient  prophecy  quoted  by  St. 
Pkai  m  Eph.  t.  14  received  ito  fulfillment— **  Awake, 
thoQ  Adam  that  steepest,**  —  so  the  old  versions 
sppear  to  have  run —  **  and  arise  from  the  dead, 
ibrCfarist  shaH  touch  thee**  {hrt^wr^i  for  hri- 
to^ci).  See  Jerome,  Qmm.  on  AfatL  xxvii.  83, 
sad  the  quotation  in  Rdand,  Pal  p.  860;  also 
ScwqU;  in  JSttHjf  Traveby  p.  39.  The  skuU  com- 
snoly  introduced  in  esriy  pictures  of  the  Crucifixion 
nfntothis. 

A  eonneetion  has  been  supposed  to  exist  between 
GoATH  and  Golgotha,  but  at  the  best  this  is  mere 
—tfectuig,  snd  there  is  not  in  the  original  the 
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■Id  Hnbabs^iriiioh  exists  in  thdr  English  or 
LsliB  garb,  and  which  probably  occasioned  the 
sqggvt&oo-  G. 

GOLrATH  (rPb|  [fMNdbr,  MBiant,  Dietr. ; 
Mt  sse  bebw]:  ToJudii  OoKaA),  a  fomous  giant 
tfGath,  who  •«  mcning  and  evening  for  forty  (£ys  *' 
liABdthssnnks  of  Israel  (^.  Sam.  xvii.).  He  was 
possibly  deseended  Ihmi  the  old  Bephaim,  of  whom 
%KBitsred  remnant  took  refoge  with  the  Phihs- 
liMB  after  their  dispendon  by  the  Ammonites  (Dent. 
1. 10,  tl{  S  Sam.  xxL  82).  Some  trace  of  this 
nay  be  prwuiod  in  the  giant*s  name,  if 

too  has  the  arttele  fai  Godts  B. 
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it  be  connected  with  n^*^^,  an  exile.  Shnooiik 
however,  derives  it  from  an  Arabic  word  meaning 
*t stout**  (Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.).  His  height  was 
M  six  cubits  and  a  span,**  wliich,  taking  the  cubit 
at  21  inches,  would  make  him  10|  feet  high.  But 
the  LXX.  and  Josephus  read  <*ybiir  cubits  and  a 
span**  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4;  Joseph.  Ant  vi.  9,  §  1). 
This  will  make  him  about  the  same  size  as  the 
royal  champion  slain  by  Antimenidas,  brother  of 
AlcsBUS  {iLiroKtIxotrra  fday  fiSyov  mx^etv  iarh 
wtfiwoow,  ap.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  617,  with  Miiller*s 
emendation).  Even  on  this  computation  Goliath 
would  be,  as  Josephus  calls  him,  &K^p  xofAfuy^Bit^ 
raros  —  a  truly  enormous  man. 

The  circumstances  of  the  combat  are  in  aB 
respects  Homeric;  free  from  any  of  the  puerile 
legends  which  oriental  imagination  subsequently 
introduced  into  it — as  for  instance  that  the  stonea 
used  by  David  called  out  to  him  from  the  brook, 
"  By  our  means  you  shall  shty  the  giant,*'  ete. 
(Hottinger,  Hisl.  Orient  i.  3,  p.  Ill  ff.;  D*Her 
belot,  s.  V.  GiaiiU).  The  fancies  of  the  Kabbis  are 
yet  more  extraordinary.  After  the  victory  David 
cut  oflT  Goliath's  head  (1  Sam.  xvii.  61;  comp 
Herod,  iv.  6;  Xenoph.  AnaA.r,  4,  §  17:  Niebuhr 
mentions  a  similar  custom  among  the  Arabs,  Deter, 
Winer,  t.  v.),  which  he  brought  to  Jerusalem 
(probably  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Ewald, 
Gttch.  ill.  94),  while  he  hung  the  armor  in  his 
tent. 

The  scene  of  this  famous  combat  was  the  Valley 
of  the  Terebinth,  between  Shochoh  and  Axekah, 
probably  among  the  western  passes  of  Benjamin, 
although  a  confused  modem  tradition  has  given  the 
name  of  *Ain  JdUki  (spring  of  Goliath)  to  the 
spring  of  Harod,  or  <*  trembling  '*  (Stanley,  p.  342; 
Judg.  viL  1).     [Elah,  valley  of.] 

In  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  we  find  that  another  Goliath 
of  Gath,  of  whom  it  is  also  said  that  "  the  staff  of. 
his  spear  was  like  a  weaver*s  beam,**  was  slain  by 
Elhanan,  also  a  Bethlehemite.  St  Jerome  ( Qu(mL 
fftbr.  ad  loc.)  makes  the  unlikely  conjecture  thil 
Elhanan  was  another  name  of  David.     The  A.  V . 


here  interpolates  the  words  "  the  brother  of^'*  ihim 
1  Chr.  XX.  6,  where  this  giant  is  called  "  LahroL* 
Tliis  win  be  found    folly  examined  under  Ei- 

HAMAN. 

In  the  title  of  the  Psahn  added  to  the  Psalter  in 
the  LXX.  we  find  r^  Aw\9  wphs  rh¥  VoKdS;  and 
although  the  allusions  are  vague,  it  is  perhaps  pos- 
sible Uiat  this  Psalm  may  have  been  written  after 
the  victory.  This  Psalm  b  given  at  loigth  under 
David,  p.  564  b.  It  is  strange  that  we  find  no 
more  definite  aUusions  to  this  comlMt  in  Hebrew 
poetry;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  song 
now  attributed  to  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10)  was 
origuially  written  really  in  commemoration  of 
David*s  triumph  on  this  occasion  (Thenius,  die 
Backer  Sam,  p.  8;  comp.  Bertholdt,  EinL  iii. 
015;  Ewald,  PoeL  JBUcher  dee  A.  B,  i.  111). 

By  the  Mohammedans  Saul  and  Goliath  are 
called  Taluth  and  Galuth  (Jalut  in  Koran),  perhaps 
for  the  sake  of  the  homoioteleutony  of  which  they 
are  so  fond  (Hotthiger,  HteL  Orient  i.  3,  p.  SB). 
Abulfeda  Jientions  a  GWiaanite  king  of  the  name 
Jalut  (BisL  AnMlam,  p.  178,  in  Winer  s.  v.);  and, 
according  to  Ahmed  al-f^l,  Glalont  was  a  dynastls 
name  of  the  old  giant-chieft  (D*Herbelot,  s.  v. 
Fc'atthin),     [Giakts.]  F.  W.  F. 

h  But  the  ynlgOa  has  de  sOfai 
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QOVKB,  (r^\  [<my)Uteneuy.  Tan4p\  [In 

BMk.,  TofJp:]  Gamer).  L  The  eldnt  aon  of 
Japhelh,  ana  the  &tber  of  Aahkenas,  Ripbath,  and 
Togannah  (Gen.  x.  2,  3;  [1  Chr.  i.  5^  6]).  Hia 
name  ia  aubsequently  noUoed  but  onoe  (Es.  zzxTui. 
6)  aa  an  ally  or  autlieet  of  the  Scythian  king  Gog. 
He  18  generally  recognized  as  the  jnvgenitor  of  the 
early  Cimmeriuis,  of  the  later  Cinibri  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  Celtic  fiunily,  and  of  the  modem 
Gad  and  Cymzy,  the  latter  presenring  with  Tery 
iUght  deviation  the  original  name.  The  Cimme- 
rians, when  first  known  to  ua,  occupied  the  Tauric 
Chersonese,  where  they  left  traces  of  their  presence 
in  the  ancient  names,  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  Om- 
merian  Isthmus,  Mount  Cimmerium,  the  district 
Cimmeria,  and  particularly  the  Cimmerian  walls 
(Her.  iv.  12, 45, 100;  iEsch.  Prom.  VmcL  729),  and 
fai  the  modem  name  Ot'mea.  They  forsook  this 
abode  under  the  pressure  of  the  Scythian  tribes, 
and  during  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century  b.  c. 
they  poured  over  the  westem  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
committing  immense  devastation,  and  defying  for 
more  than  half  a  oentuiy  the  power  of  the  Lydian 
kings.  They  were  finally  expelled  by  Alyattes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few,  who  settled  at  Sinope  and 
Antaudrus.  It  was  about  the  same  period  that 
Erddel  noticed  them,  as  acting  in  coi\junction  with 
Armenia  (Togarmah)  and  Magog  (Scythia).  The 
connection  between  Gomer  and  Armenia  is  sup- 
ported by  the  tradition,  preserved  by  Moses  of 
Cborene  (i.  11),  that  Gamir  was  the  aucestur  of 
the  Huchian  kings  of  the  latter  country.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  Cimmerians  from  Asia  Minor 
their  name  disappears  ia  its  original  form;  but 
there  can  be  litUe  reasonable  doubt  that  both  the 
name  and  the  people  are  to  be  recognized  in  the 
Cimbri,  whose  abodes  were  fixed  during  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  north  and  west  of  Europe,  partic- 
nlarly  in  the  Cimbrio  Chersonese  {Denmark)^  on 
the  coast  between  the  Elbe  and  Rhine^  and  in  BtU 
gwMy  whence  they  had  crossed  to  Britain,  and 
occupied  at  one  period  the  whole  of  the  British  isles, 
but  were  ultimately  drivoi  back  to  the  westem  and 
northern  districts,  which  their  descendants  still 
occupy  in  two  great  divisions,  the  Gael  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  the  Cymry  in  Wales.  The  Utter 
name  preserves  a  greater  similarity  to  the  original 
Gomer  than  either  of  the  classical  forms,  the  con- 
sonants being  identical.  The  link  to  connect  Cymry 
with  Cimbri  is  furnished  by  the  forms  Cambi-ia 
and  CuT^t^fr-land.  The  whole  Celtic  race  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  descended  finom  Gomer, 
«nd  thus  the  opinion  of  Josephus  (Ant.  L  6,  §  1), 
that  the  Gaktians  were  sprung  from  him,  may  be 
reconciled  with  the  view  propounded.  Various 
other  conjectures  hare  been  hazarded  on  the  sub- 
ject: IkKshart  (PhaUff,  iii.  81)  identifies  the  name 
on  etymological  grounds  with  Phrygia;  Wahl 
{Arien^  i.  274)  proposes  Cappadocia;  and  Kalisch 
'Comm.  on  Gen.)  seeks  to  identify  it  with  the 
Jhomari,  a  nation  in  Bactriana,  noticed  by  Ptolemy 
(n.  11,  §  6). 

2.  [r6fjL9o.']  The  daughter  of  Diblaim,  and 
eoncubine  or  Hosea  (i.  3).  The  name  is  significant 
of  a  maiden,  ripe  for  marriage,  and  connects  well 
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with  th,.  name  Dibx^aqi,  which  is  tin 
from  the  sulgect  ot/rmt.  W.  L.  IS. 

GOMORILAH  {rnOV,   Oh'morak,  fnb- 

ably  tubmermoHf  from  "^^^i  an  onuaed  root;  io 

Arable  ^^i  ghamara^  ii  to  **overwfaehn  with 

water":  r6fto^''  Gomorrha),  one  of  the  five 
'«citirs  of  the  plain,**  or  *«  vale  of  Siddim,**  that 
under  their  respective  kings  jomed  battle  then 
with  Chedoriaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2-8)  and  his  alliea, 
b}  whom  they  were  discomfited  till  Abram  came  to 
the  rescue.  Four  out  of  the  five  were  altcrwaidi 
destroyed  by  the  Lord  with  fire  from  heaven  (Gen. 
xix.  23-29).  One  of  them  only,  Zoar  or  Bela, 
which  was  its  original  name,  was  spared  at  the 
request  of  Lot,  in  order  that  he  might  take  rafogt 
there.  Of  these  Gomorrah  seems  to  have  been 
only  second  to  Sodom  in  importance,  as  well  as  In 
the  wickedness  that  led  to  their  overthrow.  What 
that  atrocity  was  may  be  gathered  from  Gen.  xix. 
4-8.  llieir  miserable  fiite  is  hekl  up  as  a  warning 
to  the  children  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxix.  23;;  as  a 
precedent  for  the  destruction  of  Babylon  (Is.  xiii. 
19,  and  Jer.  1.  40),  of  Edom  (Jer.  xlix.  18),  of 
Moab  (Zeph.  ii.  9),  and  even  of  Israel  (Am.  iv. 
11).  By  St.  Peter  in  the  N.  T.,  and  by  St.  Jude 
(2  Pet.  ii.  6;  Jude,  w.  4-7),  it  is  made  *<  an  en- 
sample  unto  those  that  after  should  live  ungMly,'* 
or  ^^deny  Christ."  Similariy  then:  wickednea 
rings  as  a  proverb  throughout  tiie  prophecies  (e.  g. 
Deut.  xxxii.  32;  Is.  i.  9,  10;  Jer.  xxiii.  14).  Je- 
rusalem herself  is  there  unequivoeally  called  Sodom, 
and  her  people  (Somoirah,  tat  their  enormities;  Just 
in  the  same  way  that  the  oomptions  of  the  Chuieh 
of  Rome  have  caused  her  to  be  called  Babylon.  On 
the  other  hand,  according  to  the  N.  T.,  there  is  a 
sin  which  exceeds  even  that  of  Sodom  and  (jomor^ 
rah,  that,  namely  of  which  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Oa- 
pemaum,  Choracin,  and  Bethsaida  were  guilty,  when 
they  *^ repented  not,**  in  spite  of  "the  mighty 
works*'  which  they  had  witnessed  (Matt.  x.  16 )< 
and  St.  Mark  has  ranged  under  the  same  category 
all  those  who  would  not  receive  the  preaching  of 
the  Apostles  (vi.  11). 

To  turn  to  thdr  geographical  positicm,  one  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  seems  expressly  to  assert  that  the 
vaik  of  Siddim  had  become  the  **  salt,*'  or  dead, 
**sea'*  (Gen.  nv.  3),  called  elsewhere  too  the  "sea 
of  the  plain"  (Josh.  xii.  3);  the  expression,  how- 
ever, occurs  antecedently  to  their  ovolhrow.o  Jo- 
sephus (AnL  i.  9)  says  that  the  lake  Asphaltites  or 
Dead  Sea,  was  formed  out  of  what  used  to  be  the 
valley  where  Sodom  stood;  but  elsewhere  he  de- 
clares that  the  territory  of  Sodom  was  not  sub- 
merged in  the  hike  (B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  4),  but  still 
existidd  parched  and  burnt  up,  as  is  the  i^pearanoe 
of  that  region  still ;  and  certainlj  nothing  in  Scrip- 
ture would  lead  to  the  idea  that  they  were  destroyed 
by  submersion  —  though  they  may  have  been  sub- 
merged afterwards  when  destroyed  —  for  their  de- 
struction is  expressly  attributed  to  the  brimstone 
and  fire  rained  upon  them  from  heaven  (Gen.  xix. 
24;  see  also  Deut.  xxix.  23,  and  Zeph.  ii.  9;  alas 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude  before  cited).  And  St 
Jerome  in  the  Onomatdcon  says  of  Sodom,  **  eivitas 


u  •  This  view,  yn  tUnk,  4s  Ineamot.  W«  havs  no 
msBOii  to  ngard  the  noord  (0«n.  zlv.  S),  at  Isast  in 
ttM  ftmn  In  which  we  have  it,  aa  older  than  the  date 
if  tbe  destnietlon  of  the  dtles.  The  next  nosuurk 
rise  in  vsfsid  to  Jeseyhns  miist  he  an  inadMCtsoce.  1 


Joaephus  does  not  allirm  that  Sodom  was  In  the  valt 
of  Siddim.  He  says  that  It  lay  near  It,  and  his  tm 
Isstfmonles,  qnoied  In  the  article  above,  aet  eDHnh 
oonsistent.  B-  Wa 
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divhi)  igne  ooDsumpU  JuxU  mare  mor- 
taran/*  and  so  of  the  rest  {Und,  «.  t.)*  The  whole 
nbject  is  ably  handled  by  Cellarias  (ap.  Uyol. 
7%ttaur.  Tii.  pp.  docxzxix.-4xxYiii.).  though  it  is 
not  always  necessary  to  agree  with  his  oondiuions. 
Among  fandem  tnveUen,  Dr.  Robinson  shows  that 
Ibe  Jonlaa  coidd  not  have  ever  flowed  into  the  gulf 
of  ^AkaUth  ;  on  the  contrary  that  the  rivers  of  the 
dfsert  themsclviv  flow  northwards  into  the  Dead 
^tea.  [ArabaH.]  And  this,  added  to  the  oon- 
fignration  and  deep  depression  of  the  valley,  serves 
in  his  opinion  to  prove  that  there  must  have  been 
slwajs  a  lake  there,  into  which  the  Jordan  flowed ; 
though  he  admits  it  to  have  been  of  fiu*  less  extent 
than  it  now  is,  and  even  the  whole  southern  part 
of  it  to  hare  been  added  subsequently  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  four  cities,  which  stood,  according  to 
him,  at  the  original  south  end  of  it,  Zoar  probably 
being  situated  in  the  mouth  of  Wudy  Kerak^  as  it 
opens  upon  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula.  In  the 
nme  plain,  be  remax^  were  slime  pits,  or  wells  of 
bitumen  (Gen.  ziv.  10;  "  saltr-pits  *'  also,  Zeph.  ii. 
9);  wliiJe  the  enlargement  of  the  lake  he  considers 
to  hare  been  caused  by  some  convulsion  or  catas- 
tiQphe  of  nature  connected  with  the  miraculous 
de^ruction  of  the  cities  —  volcanic  agency,  that  of 
earthquakes  and  the  like  {BiU.  Rt9.  u.  187-192, 
9d  ed. ).  He  might  hare  adduced  the  great  earth- 
quake at  Lisbon  as  a  case  in  point  The  great 
diflerence  of  level  between  the  bottoms  of  the 
northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  lake,  the  fonner 
1,300,  the  latter  only  13  feet  below  the  surface,  sin- 
gulariy  eonfirms  the  abore  view  (Stanley,  S.  if  P, 
pu  887,  2d  ed.).  Pilgrims  of  Palestine  formerly 
saw,  or  fimcied  that  they  saw,  ruins  of  towns  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  not  far  from  the  shore  (see 
Maondrell,  Early  Ti-ttvtUy  p.  454).  M.  de  Saulcy 
was  the  first  to  point  out  ruins  along  the  shores 
(the  iUf)jom^UMtzorrhel;  and  more  particularly 
spKfpos  to  uur  present  sul^ect,  Gvumran  on  the 
K.  W. ).  Both  periiaps  are  right.  Gomorrah  (as 
its  very  name  implies)  may  hare  been  mere  or  less 
sabmeriTBd  with  the  other  three,  subsequently  to 
their  deatniction  by  fire;  while  the  ruins  of  Zoar, 
inaamueh  as  it  did  not  share  their  flite,  would  be 
fcond,  if  found  at  all,  upon  the  shore.  (See  gen- 
oaDy  Mr.  Isaae*s  Dead  Sea,)   [Sodom,  Anaer.  ed.] 

E.  S.  Ff. 

OOMOR'KHA,  the  manner  in  which  the 
name  Gomorrah  is  written  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the 
Apocryphal  books  and  the  New  Testament,  foUow- 
ing  the  Greek  fiNm  of  the  word,  r6fio^^a  (2  Esdr. 
iL8:  Matt.  X.  16;  Mark  vi.  11;  Rom.ix.  39;  Jude 
•;  2  Pet.  u.  6). 

•  GOODMAN  OP  THE  HOUSB  {oUo- 
Wv^ni«),  employed  in  Uie  A.  V.  of  the  master 
tf  the  boose  (Matt,  xx,  11),  and  simply  equivalent 
to  that  espression,  without  any  reference  to  moral 
diaracter.  This  was  a  common  usage  when  the  A. 
T.  was  made.  The  Greek  term  being  the  same, 
ttiere  was  no  good  reason  for  saying  "  goodman  of 
the  hooae  **  in  that  verse,  and  *^  house  holder  **  at 
the  beginning  of  the  parable  (rer.  1).  See  Trench^ 
Aathonxed  Version,  p.  96  (1859).  H. 

GOPHSB  WOOD.    Only  once  in  Gen.  vi. 

14.  The  Hebrew  ^^^  ^^P,  trees  of  Gopher,  does 
•fl  occur  in  the  eognate  dissects.  The  A.  V.  has 
DO  attempt  at  tnmsUtion:  the  LXX  {^6\a 
t)  and  Vu^^ate  (Ugna  kmgata,   ileiisA 

If  BHathreis  of  n  Mid  ^  (nC2  «  PTXy  the  for- 
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mer  having  reference  to  square  blodci,  cat  by  tkt 
axe,  the  latter  to  planks  smoothed  by  the  plane, 
hare  not  found  much  favor  with  modem  oommen- 
totora. 

The  oi^ectures  of  cedar  (Aben  Ezra,  Onk 
Jonath.  and  Kabbins  generally),  wuod  most  proper 
to  fioai  (Kimchi),  the  Greek  KcS^cA^ny  (Jun 
Tronell.;  Buxt.),  pine  (Avenar.;  Munst),  ter- 
penUne  (Castalio),  are  little  better  than  gratuitous. 
The  rendering  cedar  has  been  defended  by  Pclletier, 
who  refers  to  the  great  abundanoe  of  this  tree  in 
Asia,  and  the  durability  of  its  timber. 

The  Mohammedan  equi^-alent  is  st^,  by  whith 
Herbefot  understands  the  Indian  plane-tree.  Two 
principal  coryectures,  however,  have  been  proposed : 
(1.)  By  Is.  Vossius  (/Km.  de  LXX,  JnUrp,  c  12) 

that*^9^  =  *^9b,restfi;  whence  n  **?S,  meaning 

•  •  • 

any  trees  of  the  resinous  kind,  such  as  pine,  fir, 
etc.  (2.)  By  Fuller  {AfitceH.  Sac.  iv.  5),  Bochart 
{PhaUff,  i.  4),  Celsius  {HitroboL  pt  i.  p.  328), 
Hasse  {Entdedcungen^  pt.  il.  p.  78),  that  (jopher  is 
cypress,  in  favor  of  which  opinion  (adopted  by 
Gesen.  Lex.)  they  adduce  the  similarity  in  sound 
of  gopher  and  cypress  (ffinro^  =  yo^ep) ;  the  suit- 
ability of  the  cypress  for  snip- building ;  and  the 
fiict  that  this  tree  abounded  in  Babyk>nia,  and  more 
particuUrly  in  Adiabene,  where  it  supplied  Alex- 
ander with  tidiber  Iot  a  whole  fleet  (Airian.  vii.  p. 
161,  ed.  Steph.). 

A  tradition  is  mentioned  in  Eutychius  {AnwxUi 
p.  34)  to  the  effect  that  the  Ark  was  made  of  the 
wood  Sa<]^y  by  which  is  probably  meant  not  the 
ebony,  but  the  Junipertu  Sabina,  a  species  of  cy- 
press (Bochart  and  (Jels.;  Rosenm.  SchoL  ad  Gen. 
vi.  14,  and  AUertfiwnsL  vol.  iv.  pt.  1).     T.  E.  B. 

GOR'GIAS  iropylat;  [Alex.  1  Maoc.  iii.  38, 
2  Mace.  xii.  3d,  37,  Topyeias;  1  Mace.  iv.  5,  Koff 
yias]  )y  a  general  in  the  service  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  (1  Maoc.  iii.  38,  Mfp  duyarhs  r&y  ^ihM¥ 
roO  ^affiK4»s\  cf.  2  Mace.  viii.  U),  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  his  regent  Lysias  to  a  command  in  the 
expedition  against  Judiea  b.  c.  166,  in  which  he 
was  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabseus  with  great  loss 
(1  Mace.  iv.  1  ff.).  At  a  later  time  (b.  g.  164)  he 
held  a  garrison  in  Jamnia,  and  defeated  the  forces 
of  Joseph  and  Asanas,  who  attacked  him  contrary 
to  the  ordors  of  Judas  (1  Maoc.  v.  56  ff. ;  Joseph. 
AnL  xii.  8,  §  6;  2  Maoc.  xii.  32).  The  account 
of  Goi^ias  in  2  Mace,  is  very  obscure.  He  is 
represented  there  as  acting  in  a  military  capacity 
(2  Mace.  X.  14,  orparinhs  riev  r6iro»9  (?), 
hardly  of  Osle-Syria,  as  Grimm  {I  e.)  takes  it), 
apparently  in  concert  with  the  Idunueans,  and 
afterwards  he  is  described,  according  to  the  present 
text  as,  "governor  of  Idumsea"*  (2  Mace.  xii.  32), 
though  it  is  possible  (Giotius,  Grimm,  /.  c.)  that 
the  reading  is  an  error  for  "  governor  of  Jamnia  " 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §  6,  j  rr^s  'lofiyfias  OTpani- 
y6s)'  'Hie  hostility  of  the  Jews  towards  him  is 
aescribed  in  strong  terms  (2  Mace.  xii.  35.  rhp 
KardpaToVf  A.  V.  "that  cursed  man  '*);  aid  wliile 
his  success  is  only  noticed  in  passing.  hi«  defeat 
and  flight  are  given  in  detail,  though  confusealy 
(2  Mace.  xii.  34-^;  cf.  Joseph.  L  c). 

The  name  itself  was  borne  by  one  of  Alexander's 
generals,  and  occurs  at  later  times  among  the  east- 
ern Greeks.  B.  F.  W. 

GORTY'N A  (rdprvpoi  [T6pTwa  to  1  Maee.] 
h.  :laaiical  writers,  r^prvraCHTopri^:  [<'<»^yw]X 
a  ^ty  of  Crete,  and  m  ancient  times  its  most  im 
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portaot  city,  uext  U>  Cnosstu.  The  only  dinct 
Biblical  interest  of  Gortyna  ia  in  the  &ct  that  it 
^ypeon  ftt>m  1  Mace.  xv.  23  to  have  contained 
Jewish  residents.  [Crktr.]  The  dreumstance 
alluded  to  in  this  posaa^  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Physoon;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
Jews  had  increaaed  in  Crete  during  the  reign  of 
his  predecessor  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  received 
many  of  them  into  E^ypt,  and  who  also  rebuilt 
some  parts  of  Gortyna  (Strab.  z.  p.  478).  This 
city  was  nearly  half-way  between  the  eastern  and 
western  extremities  of  the  island;  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  notice  that  it  was  near  Fair  Havens;  so 
that  St.  Paul  may  possibly  have  preached  the  gos- 
pel there,  when  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii. 
8|  9).  Gortyna  seems  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
the  island  under  the  Romans.  For  the  remains  on 
the  old  site  and  in  the  neighborhood,  see  the  ifu- 
$ewn  of  Classical  AniiquitieSf  ii.  277-286. 

J.  o.  H. 

GCSHEN  Cl^^l  rttrifi;  [Gen.  xlvi.  89, 
*Hp^y  ir6Ku;  for  ver.  28  see  below:]  Gessen)^  a 
WQvd  of  uncertain  etymology,  the  name  of  a  part 
of  Egypt  where  the  Israelites  dwelt  for  the  whole 
period  of  their  sojourn  in  that  country.     It  is 

usually  called  the  t«Iand  of  Goshen/*  )W1  Yl^ 
but  also  Goshen  simply.  It  appear^  to  have  borne 
another   name,   *«the  land  of   Rameses,"   YHS 

DDQPl  (Gen.  xlvii.  11),  unless  this  be  the  name 
of  a  district  of  Goshen.  The  first  mention  of  Go- 
shen is  in  Joseph's  message  tohis&ther:  **Thou 
shalt  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  thou  shalt 
be  near  unto  me  *'  (Gen.  xlv.  10).  This  shows  thai 
the  territory  was  near  the  usual  royal  residence  or 
the  residence  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh.  The  dynasty 
to  which  we  assign  this  king,  the  fifteenth  [Egypt; 
Joseph],  appears  to  have  resided  part  of  the  year 
at  Memphis,  and  part  of  the  year,  at  han'est-time, 
at  Avaris  on  the  Bubastite  or  Peiusiac  branch  of  the 
Kile:  this,  Maiietho  tells  us,  was  the  custom  of  the 
first  king  (Joseph,  c.  Apion,  i.  14).  In  the  account 
of  the  arrival  of  Jacob  it  is  said  of  the  patriareh : 
"  He  sent  Judah  before  him  unto  Joseph,  to  direct 
his  &oe  unto  Goshen ;  and  they  came  into  the  land 
of  Goshen.  And  Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot, 
and  went  up  to  meet  Israel  his  father,  to  Goshen  " 
((jen.  xlvi.  28,  29).  This  land  was  therefore  be- 
tween Joseph's  residence  at  the  time  and  the  frontier 
of  Palestine,  and  apparently  the  extreme  province 
towards  that  frontier.  The  adrice  that  Joseph 
gave  his  brethren  as  to  their  conduct  to  Pharaoh 
Airther  characterizes  the  territory :  "  When  Pharaoh 
shall  call  you,  and  shall  say,  What  [is]  your  occu- 
pation ?    Then  ye  shall  say.  Thy  servants  have  been 

herdsmen  of  cattle  (nSp^  *^?3^)  from  our  youth 
evoi  until  now,  boUi  we  [and]  also  our  fathers: 
that  ye  may  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen ;  for  every 

shepherd  (7^^  HJ^I)  [is]  an  abomination  unto 
the  EgypUans*'  (xlvi.  33,  34).  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  Goptic  Cy  0190  signifies  both  "  a  shepherd  *' 

wd  "  disgrace  "  and  the  like  (Roselllni,  Monumenti 
Storidf  i.  177).  Thia  passage  shows  that  (joshen 
ivas  searoely  regarded  as  a  part  of  £^^t  Proper, 
and  was  not  peopled  by  Egyptians  —  characteristics 
haX  would  positively  indicate  a  frontier  province. 
f)at  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  Goshen  had  no 
Kgypftian  inhabitants  at  this  period:  at  the  time 
if  tfai  ten  plagues  such  are  distinctly 
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That  there  was,  moreover,  a  forogn  popaktki.  l» 
sides  the  Israelites,  seems  evident  from  the  aeoonBi 
of  the  calamity  of  Ephraim's  house  [Beriah] 

and  the  mention  of  the  ^*1  DH^  who  went  out  at 
the  Faodus  (Ex.  xii.  88),  notices  nAtring  to  the 
earlier  and  the  later  period  of  the  wgonm.  The 
name  Goshen  itself  i4>pean  to  be  Hebrew,  or  Semitae 
—  although  we  do  not  venture  with  Jerome  to  d»> 

rive  it  ftt>m  C^2— for  it  also  occurs  as  the  nace 
of  a  district  and  of  a  town  in  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine (infra^  2),  where  we  couU  scarcely  expect  an 
appellation  of  Egj'ptian  origin  unless  given  after 
the  Exodus,  which  in  this  case  does  not  seem  likely. 
It  is  also  noticeable  that  some  of  the  names  of 
places  in  Goshen  or  its  neighborhood,  as  certainly 
Migdol  and  fiaai-xephon,  are  Semitic  [Baai^ze- 
phon],  the  only  positive  exceptions  being  the  cities 
Pithom  and  Runeses,  built  during  the  oppressiim. 
The  next  merjtion  of  Gosben  confirma  the  previous 
inference  that  its  position  was  between  Canaan  and 
the  Delta  (Gen.  xlvii.  1).  The  nature  of  the 
country  is  indicated  more  deariy  than  in  the  pas- 
sage last  quoted  in  the  answer  of  Pharaoh  to  the 
request  of  Joseph's  brethren,  and  in  the  account  of 
their  settling:  '« And  Pharaoh  spake  mito  Joseph, 
saying,  lliy  fother  and  thy  brethren  are  come  unto 
thee:  the  land  of  Egypt  [is]  before  thee;  in  the 
best  of  the  land  make  thy  fiither  and  brethren  to 
dwell:  in  the  land  of  Goshen  let  them  dwell:  and 
if  thou  knowest  [any]  men  of  activity  among  them, 
then  make  them  mien  over  my  cattle.  .  .  .  And 
Joseph  placed  his  fathnrand  his  brethren,  and  gave 
them  a  possession  in  the  land  of  %ypt,  in  the  best 
of  the  land,  in  the  land  of  Rameses,  as  Pharaoh 
had  commanded  "  (Gen.  xlvii.  6,  6,  11).  Goshen 
waa  thus  a  pastoral  country  where  some  of  Pha- 
raoh's cattle  were  kept     The  expression  "  in  the 

best  of  the  land,"  V^SPT  ^^^12^  {iy  r^  /3*x- 
rlffTjn  'rfj,  in  cpdmo  loco),  must  we' think,  be  rel- 
ative, the  best  of  the  land  for  a  pastoral  people 
(although  we  do  not  accept  Miehaelis'   rMding 
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«*  pastures  "  by  comparison  with  V»»  J^ajO,  Siqjpl. 

p.  1072;  see  Gesen.  Thes.  s.  t.  DlD^'tS),  for  in  the 
matter  of  fertility  the  richest  parts  of  %ypt  are 
those  nearest  to  the  Nile,  a  position  which,  as  will 
be  seen,  we  cannot  assign  to  Goshen.  The  suf- 
ficiency of  this  tract  for  the  Israelites,  their  pros- 
perity there,  and  their  virtual  separation,  as  is 
evident  frt)m  the  account  of  the  plagues,  from  the 
great  body  of  the  Egyptians,  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  clearest  indications  of  the  exact  position 
of  Goshen  are  those  aflbrded  by  the  narrati>'e  of 
the  Exodus.  The  Israelites  set  out  ftDm  the  town 
of  Rameses  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  made  two  days' 
journey  to  "  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,"  and  in  one 
day  more  reached  the  Red  Sea.  At  the  starting- 
point  two  routes  lay  before  them,  *^  the  vray  of  the 
land  of  the  Philistines  .  .  .  that  [was]  near,"  and 
«« the  way  of  the  wildeniess  of  the  Red  Sea  "  (Ex. 
xiii.  17,  18).  From  these  indications  we  infer  that 
the  land  of  Goshen  must  have  in  part  been  near 
the  eastern  side  of  the  ancient  Delta,  Rameses  ly 
ing  within  the  valley  now  ealled  the  WmB^  Tumefy 
Idt,  about  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  eoune  from  tbi 
ancient  western  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  [Ex 
ODCs,  the]. 

The  results  of  the  forq^oing  examinatlan  d 
Biblical  evidence  are  that  the  lard  of  Qoahn  % 
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Mvmm  the  eMfern  put  of  the  mcient  Ddu  juad 
Ihe  weBtem  border  of  Palestine,  that  it  waa  icucelj 
a  part  of  F^jpt  Proper,  waa  inhabited  bj  oJier 
bragnerB  beaides  the  lanelitea,  and  was  in  its 
geographical  naincs  rather  Semitic  than  Egyptian; 
that  it  was  a  pasture-land,  especiallj  suited  to  a 
ihepherd-people,  and  sufficlsnt  for  the  Israelites, 
who  there  prospered,  and  were  separate  from  the 
■lain  body  of  the  Egyptians;  and  lastly,  that  one 
of  its  towns  lay  near  the  weiiem  extremity  of  the 
Wddi-t^TumeifidL  These  indications,  except  only 
that  of  sufficiency,  to  be  afterwards  considered,  seem 
to  us  decisively  to  indicate  the  Wddi-l-  Tumeyldtj 
the  valley  along  which  anciently  llowed  the  canal 
of  the  Ked  Sea.  Other  identifications  seem  to  us 
to  be  utterly  untenable.  If  with  Lepsius  we  place 
Goshen  below  Heliopolis,  near  Bubastis  and  Bil- 
beys,  the  distance  from  the  Bed  Sea  of  three  days' 
jouraey  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  separate  character 
of  the  country,  are  violently  set  aside.  If  we  con- 
sider it  the  same  as  the  Buoolia,  we  have  either  the 
same  difficulty  as  to  the  distance,  or  we  must  imagine 
a  route  almost  wholly  through  the  wilderness,  in- 
stead of  only  for  the  last  third  or  leas  of  its  distance. 
Having  thus  concluded  that  the  land  of  Goshen 
appears  to  have  corresponded  to  the  WdtU-t^  Tumtjf- 
Idt^  we  have  to  consider  whether  the  extent  of  this 
tract  would  be  sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
Israelites.  The  superficial  extent  of  the  ]Vddi4- 
Tumeyldt^  if  we  include  the  whole  cultivable  part 
of  the  natural  valley,  which  may  somewhat  exceed 
that  of  the  tract  bearing  this  appellation,  is  prob- 
ably under  60  square  geographical  miles.  If  we 
Bui^ioae  the  aitire  Israelite  population  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  to  have  been  1,800,000,  and  the 
whole  population,  including  Egyptians  and  foreign- 
ers other  than  the  Israelites,  about  2,000,000,  this 
would  give  no  less  than  between  30,000  and  40,000 
Inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  which  would  be 
half  as  dense  as  the  ordinary  population  of  an 
eastern  city.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  we  noed  not  suppose  the  Israelites  to  have 
been  limited  to  the  vaUey  for  pasture,  but  like  the 
Arabs  to  have  led  their  flocks  into  fertile  tracts  of 
the  deserts  around,  and  that  we  have  taken  for  our 
estimate  an  extreme  sum,  that  of  the  people  at  the 
Exodus.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  sojourn  their 
numbers  must  have  been  ^r  lower,  and  before  the 
Exodus  they  seem  to  ha\'e  been  partly  spread  about 
the  territory  of  the  oppressor,  although  collected  at 
Rameses  at  the  time  of  their  departure.  One  very 
large  place,  like  the  Shepherd-etronghold  of  Avaris, 
which  Manetho  relates  to  have  had  at  the  first  a 
garrison  of  340,000  men,  would  also  greatly  dimin- 
ish the  disproportion  of  population  to  superficies. 
The  very  small  superficial  extent  of  Egypt  in  rela- 
tion to  the  population  necessary  to  the  construction 
of  the  vast  monuments,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
great  armies  of  the  Pharaohs,  requires  a  diiferent 
proportion  to  that  of  other  countries  —  H  condition 
ftiUy  explained  by  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Even  now,  when  the  population  is  ahnost  at 
the  lowest  point  it  has  reached  in  history,  when  til- 
lages have  replaced  towns,  and  hamlets  villages,  it  is 
^  still  denser  than  thai  of  our  rich  and  thickly-pop- 
ulated Yorkshire.  We  do  not  think,  therefore,  that 
the  small  supfj^cies  presents  any  serious  difficulty. 
Thus  (ar  we  have  reasoned  afone  on  the  evidence 
nf  the  Hebrew  text  The  LXX.  version,  however, 
presents  some  curious  evidence  whicn  must  not  be 
^Msed  by  unnoticed.  The  teBtinMn.y  of  this  ver- 
MB  in  any  Egyptian  matter  is  not  tn  be  di>rn- 
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gvded,  although  In  this  particular  ane  too  mmk 
stress  should  not  be  laid  on  it,  since  the  tnditioD 
of  Goshen  and  its  inhAbitants  must  hav)  become 
very  faint  among  the  Egyptians  at  the  t-me  when 
the  Pentateuch  was  translated,  and  we  have  no 
warrant  for  attributing  to  the  translator  or  trans- 
lators any  more  than  a  general  and  popular  knowl- 
edge of  Egyptian  matters.     In  Gc».  xlv.  10,  for 

)W^  the  LXX.  has  r^trkfi  *Apa$iaS'  The  ex- 
planatory word  may  be  understood  either  as  mean- 
ing thi^  Goshen  lay  in  the  region  of  Lower  Egypt 
to  the  east  of  the  Delta,  or  else  as  indicating  that 
the  Arabian  Nome  was  partly  or  wholly  the  sama^ 
In  the  latter  case  it  must  be  remembered  that  tht 
Nomes  very  anciently  were  fiir  more  extensive  than 
under  the  Ptolemies.  On  either  suppodtkn  the 
passage  is  favorable  to  our  identification.     In  Gen. 

xlvi.  28,  instead  of  )^2)  ^^7^?*  ^  I'XX.  hM 
Ka0'  *Hp^¥  ir6\t¥,  iy  yfj  'Pafi«<rop  (or  «If  ')rq» 
'Vofitaaij),  seemingly  iaeiitifying  Kameses  with 
Heroiipolls.  It  is  s<»roeIy  possible  to  fix  the  site 
of  the  latter  town,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
lay  in  the  valley  not  fiur  from  the  ancient  *head  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  Its  position  is  too  near  the  gulf 
for  the  Rameses  of  Scripture,  and  it  was  probably 
chosen  merely  because  at  the  time  when  the  trana- 
lation  was  made  it  waa  the  chief  place  of  the  terri- 
tory where  the  Israelites  had  been.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  in  Ex.  i.  11,  the  LXX.,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Coptic,  reads,  instead  of  **Pithom 
and  Raamses,"  t^k  tc  Ilcitfid,  «ral  'Poftco'o^,  irol 
"Ay,  1}  iariy  *H\to6woKts-  Eusebius  identifies 
Ranieses  with  Avaris,  the  Shepherd-etronghold  oo 
the  Pelusiac  branch  ot  the  Nile  (ap.  Cramer, 
Anted.  Paris,  ii.  p.  174).  The  evidence  of  the 
LXX.  versfon  ther^ore  lends  a  general  support  to 
the  theory  we  have  advocated.  [See  Exodus, 
THE.]  R.  S.  P. 

2.  (]tr2l:  roa6fi:  [Gctm;  Joah.  x.  41,  in 
Yulg.  ed.*1590,]   Getsen,  [ed.  1593,]   t7ose»i)  the 

a  land'*  or  the  "« country  (both  Y^^)  of  CSoshen,'* 
is  twice  named  as  a  district  in  Southern  Palestine 
(Josh.  X.  41,  xi.  16).  From  the  first  of  these  it 
would  seem  to  have  Iain  between  Gaza  and  Gibeon, 
and  therefore  to  be  some  part  of  the  maritime  plain 
of  Judah;  but  in  the  latter  passage,  that  plain  — 
the  Skeftlah,  is  expressly  specified  in  addition  to 
Goshen  (here  with  the  article).  In  this  place  too 
the  situation  of  (xoshen  —  if  the  order  of  tiie  state- 
ment be  any  indication  —  would  seem  to  be  between 
the  't south"  and  the  She/Mi  (A.  V.  » valley*'). 
If  Goshen  was  any  portion  of  this  rich  pkiiu,  Is  it 
not  possible  that  its  fertility  may  have  suggested 
the  name  to  the  Israelites  ?  but  this  is  not  moiv 
than  mere  ooi^ecture.  On  the  other  hand  the 
name  may  be  far  older,  and  may  retain  a  trace  of 
eariy  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  the  south  of 
the  promised  land.  For  such  intercourse  oomp.  1 
Chr.  vii.  21. 

3*  [roaofi'  Goten.]  A  town  of  the  same  nana 
IS  .nee  mentioned  in  company  with  Debir,  Soooh, 
airi  others,  as  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  61).  There  is  nothing  to  ooimeet  this  plaoe 
with  the  district  last  spoken  ofl  It  has  not  yet 
been  identified.  Q. 

GOSPELS.  The  name  (Sospel  (firom  f/od  and 
^Hf  Ang.  Sax.  good  menage  or  neiM^  which  is  a 
translation  of  the  Greek  thayyiXiov)  is  applied  to 
the  I  jur  ins9>ed  hijitories  of  toe  life  and  teaching 
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oi  Christ  ooDtained  in  the  Naw  Testament,  of  whifih 
teparite  accounts  will  De  given  in  their  place. 
^Matthew;  M.\itK;  Luke;  Johk.]  It  may  be 
fiurl/  said  thut  the  getiuineneas  of  these  four  nar- 
lativeR  rests  upon  brtter  evidence  than  that  of  any 
other  ancient  writings.  They  were  all  oompoeed 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century:  those 
o{  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  some  years  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  that  of  St.  Luke 
probably  about  A.  D.  64;  and  that  of  St  John 
towards  the  cloee  of  the  century.  Before  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  four  Gospeb,  as  one  collection,  were  gen- 
anally  used  and  accepted.  Irenaeus,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  about  a.  d.  202,  the  disciple  of  Poly- 
carp  and  PapiaSf  who,  firom  having  been  in  Asia, 
in  Gaul,  and  in  Rome,  had  ample  means  of  know- 
ing the  belief  of  various  churches,  says  that  the 
authority  of  the  four  Gospels  was  so  far  confirmed 
that  even  the  heretics  of  his  time  could  not  reject 
them,  but  were  obliged  to  attempt  to  prove  th«r 
tenets  out  of  one  or  other  of  them  ( Contr.  ffcnr.  iii. 
11|  §  7)..  TertuUian,  in  a  work  written  about  a.  d. 
208,  mentions  the  four  Gospels,  two  of  them  as  the 
work  of  Apostles,  and  two  as  that  of  the  disciples 
of  Apostles  (npogtolici)',  and  rests  their  authority 
on  their  apostolic  origin  (Adv.  Marcion,  lib.  iv.  o. 
2).  Origen,  who  was  bom  about  A.  D.  18d,  and 
died  A.  D.  253,  describes  the  Gospels  in  a  charae- 

•  *  TheophiluB  does  not  um  the  tenn  <<  Evangelists," 
but  speaks  of  "  the  Prophets  "  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  (<  the  Oospela »  as  aUke  divinely  hisplred  {Ad 
Autol.  Ub.  iil.  c.  12,  p.  218,  ed.  Otto),  and  expressly 
names  John  as  among  those  "  moved  by  the  Spirit," 
quoting  John  i.  1  {ibid.  U.  22,  p.  120).  After  ciUog  a 
passage  fix>m  the  Book  of  ProTerbs  on  the  duty  of 
chasUty,  he  says,  **  fiut  the  Evangelic  voice  teachca 
purity  yet  more  imperatively,"  quoting  Matt  v.  28, 82 
{ibid.  iU.  13).  Further  on,  he  introduces  a  quotation 
from  Matthew  with  the  ezpreasion,  "  The  Gospel  says  " 
{ibid.  iU.  U). 

Among  the  writers  who  bear  testimony  to  ttie  gen- 
eral reception  of  the  Qcepels  by  Christians  before  the 
dose  of  the  second  century,  Clement  mig^t  well  have 
been  mentioned,  who  succeeded  Pantaenus  as  president 
of  the  celebrated  Catechetical  School  at  Alexandria 
about  A.  D.  190.  and  was  cae  of  the  most  learned  men 
■yt  his  age.  His  citations  frcnn  all  the  Ooepels  as 
iuthoritative  are  not  cmly  most  abundant,  but  he  ex- 
pressly speaks  of  *<  the  /our  Gospda  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  ns,"  in  contrast  with  an  obscure 
apocryphal  boc4c,  ^^  The  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyp- 
tians," used  by  certain  heretics  {Strom,  iil.  18,  0pp. 
p.  668,  ed.  Potter).  A. 

b  •  The  Muratorian  fragment  expressly  designates 
he  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John  as  the  "  third "  and 

fourth  "  in  order ;  and  the  imperfect  sentence  with 
Khich  it  begins  applies  to  Blaric.  A  note  of  time  in 
Ihe  document  itself  appears  to  Indicate  that  it  was 
Manposed  not  to  tcoai  a.  d.  170,  perhaps  earlier ;  but 
he  question  of  ttie  date  is  not  wholly  tne  from  dlffl- 
oulty.  Recent  critieal  editions  and  diacusdoos  of  this 
mteresting  relic  of  Christian  antiquity  may  be  found 
In  Credner's  Oeaeh.  det  Neutest.  Kmum^  herawt^.  von 
YoUemar  (Berl.  1860),  pp.  141-170,  841-864 ;  Hilgen- 
Wd's  Der  Kanon  n.  die  Kritik  dee  N.  T.  (Halle,  1868), 
>p.  89-48 ;  and  Westcott's  Hiet.  of  the  Canon  of  the 
.V.  r.,  2d  ed.  (Lond.  1866),  pp.  184-198,  4e&-480. 

Th«}  statements  that  follow  in  the  text  in  regard  to 
lariy  citations  from  the  Gospels  require  some  modlflca- 
ion.  The  earliest  formal  quotation  fl^om  anj  of  the 
Bospeis  appears  to  be  found  in  the  epistle  ascribed  to 
■arnabas  (see  Babhabas),  where  the  saying  *^  Many  are 
laUsd,  but  few  chosen  "  is  introduced  by  mc  Wypavrai, 
»M  II  to  written  "  (Bamab.  e.  4 ;  Matt.  xxU.  14).  With 
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teriitie  stnun  of  metaphor  aa  « the  [four] 
of  the  Church's  laith,  of  which  the  whole  ipoild^ 
reconciled  to  God  in  Christ,  is  composed"  (In 
Johan.  [torn.  i.  §  6] ).  Elsewhere,  in  commenting 
on  the  opening  words  of  St.  Luke,  he  draws  a  line 
betweoi  the  inspired  Gospda  and  such  productions 
as  ^  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Eg}-p(ian8,"  **  tbe 
Gospel  of  the  Twelve,'*  and  the  like  (I/(tmil.  m 
Luc.,  0pp.  iii.  932  f.).  Although  Theophilus,  wht 
became  sixth  (seventh?)  bishop  of  Antioch  about 
A.  D.  168,  speaks  only  of  "  the  Evangelists,"  with- 
out adding  their  names  {Ad  AutoL  iii.  pp.  124, 125), 
we  might  fairly  conclude  with  Giesder  that  he 
refers  to  the  collection  of  four,  already  known  in 
his  time.o  But  from  Jerome  we  know  that  The- 
ophilus arranged  the  records  of  the  four  Evangelistt 
into  one  work  {Epist.  ad  Algat.  iv.  p.  197).  Tatian, 
who  died  about  A.  D.  170  (?),  compiled  a  DiVrtes- 
earcny  or  Harmony  of  the  (jospels.  The  Muratorian 
Augment  (Muratori,  Antiq.  It.  iil.  p.  854;  Bouth, 
R^.  Sacr.  vol.  iv.  [vol.  i.  ed.  alt] ),  which,  even  if 
it  be  not  by  Caius  and  of  the  second  century,  is  at 
least  a  very  old  monument  of  the  Roman  Church, 
describes  the  Goapels  of  Luke  and  John ;  but  time 
and  carelessness  seem  to  have  destroyed  the  sen- 
tences relating  to  Matthew  and  Mark.^  Another 
source  of  evidence  is  open  to  us,  in  the  citationa 
from  the  Gospeb  found  in  the  earhest  writers.  Har- 
nabaa,  Clemens  Remanua,  and  Polycarp,  quote  paa- 

this  exoepUon,  there  is  no  express  reference  to  any 
toritten  Gospel  In  the  remains  of  the  so-called  Apostol- 
ical Fathers.  Clement  of  Borne  {E^t.  oe.  18, 46)  and 
Polycarp  {SIpiet.  oc.  2,  7),  using  the  expresiion,  **  The 
Lord  said,"  or  Its  equivalent,  quote  sayings  of  CtaiMlk 
In  a  fonn  agreeing  in  essential  meaning,  but  not  ver- 
bally, with  passages  in  Matthew  and  Luke;  except 
that  in  Polycarp  two  short  sentences,  <^  Judge  not, 
that  ye  be  not  judged,"  and  "  The  spirit  indeed  is 
willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak,"  are  given  precisely  as 
we  have  them  in  Matthew.  The  epistles  attributed 
to  Ignatius  have  a  considerable  number  of  expressions 
which  appear  to  imply  an  acquaintance  with  words  of 
Christ  preserved  by  Matthew  and  John  ;  but  they  con 
tain  no  formal  quotation  of  ihe  Gtospels  ;  uid  the  un 
certainty  respecting  both  the  authorship  and  the  text 
of  these  epistles  is  such  as  to  make  it  unsafe  to  rest 
uij  argument  on  them.  In  regard  to  the  Apcetolioal 
Fathers  In  general,  it  is  obvious  that  the  words  of 
Jesus  and  the  fiMSts  in  his  history  which  they  hav« 
recorded  may  have  been  derired  by  them  from  oral 
tradition,  llieir  writings  serve  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  Gospels,  but  cannot  be  appealed  to  as  affording 
direct  proof  of  their  genuineness. 

When  we  come  to  Justin  Martjrr,  howerer,  we  stand 
on  firmer  ground.  He,  indeed,  does  not  name  the 
Evangelists ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  "  many  of  his 
quotations  are  found  verbatim  in  the  Gospel  of  John." 
His  quotatt(»s,  however,  from  the  **  Memolis  of  the 
Apostles,*'  <m  ^  Memoirs  composed  by  the  Apostles, 
which  are  eatied  GospeU  '*  {Apol.  I.  c  66),  or  as  he  de- 
scribes them  in  one  place  more  particularly,  ^'  Memoirs 
composed  by  Apostles  of  Christ  and  their  companions  " 
{Dial.  e.  Dryph.  c.  108),  are  such  ss  to  leave  no  reason- 
able doubt  of  his  use  of  the  first  three  Gospels  ;  and 
his  use  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  though  contested  by  most 
of  the  critics  <^  ttie  Tubingen  school  is  now  eoneedeu 
even  by  Hilgenfeld  {Zntsehr.  /.  wist  Theol.  1866,  p 
886).  The  sul^t  of  Justin  Martyr's  quotations  is  dis 
cussed  in  a  masteriy  manner  by  Mr.  Norton  In  his 
Genainenees  of  the  Goepelt,  i.  200-289«  and  with  frillel 
detail  by  Semiseh,  Die  apostol.  DenktcUrdigkeiten  d^ 
MUrtyren  Justinue  (Uamb.  1848),  and  Westcott  {History 
of  the  Canon  of  the  lY.  T.,  2d  ed.,  pp.  88-146).  II 
must  not  be  foigottsn  that  the  *' Memoirs  of  till 
Apoetliss  "  used  by  Justin  Martyr  were  sacrwl  booki 
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■(■  from  than,  but  not  with  verbdl  azaotDMi. 
Hw  torttmony  of  Justin  Mvtyr  (bom  about  a.  ix 
M,  martyred  a.  d.  165)  is  much  fuller;  many  of 
bit  quotatMKU  are  found  vertMitun  in  the  Goepele  of 
8t  Blattbew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  and  poaubly 
of  St  Mark  also,  whose  words  it  is  more  difficult  to 
separate.  The  quotations  from  St  Matthew  are 
the  most  numerous.  In  historical  references,  the 
mode  of  quotation  ts  more  free,  and  the  namtive 
ooeasionally  unites  those  of  Matthew  and  Luke:  in 
a  visry  fiew  cases  he  alludes  to  matters  not  mentioned 
in  the  canonical  Gospeb.  Besides  these,  St  Mat- 
thew appears  to  be  quoted  by  the  author  of  the 
^isUe  to  Diognetus,  by  Hegesippus,  Irennus,  Ta- 
tian,  Athenagoras,  aiid  Theophiliis.  Eusebius  re- 
cords that  Pantienus  found  in  India  ( ?  the  south 
of  Arabia  ?)  Christians  who  used  the  Gospel  of  St 
Bfatthew.  All  this  shows  that  long  before  the  end 
of  the  second  century  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew 
was  in  general  use.  From  the  tact  that  St  Mark's 
Gospel  has  few  phoes  peculiar  to  it,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  identify  citations  not  expressly  assigned 
to  him ;  but  Justin  Martyr  and  Athenagorss  appear 
to  quote  his  Gospel,  and  Ireneus  does  so  by  name. 
St  Luke  is  quoteid  by  Justin,  Irenseus,  Tatian, 
Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus;  and  St  John  by  all 
of  these,  with  the  addition  of  Ignatius,  the  Epistle 
to  Diognetus,  and  Pdycrates.  From  these  we  may 
oondude  that  before  the  end  of  the  second  century 
the  Gospel  collection  was  well  known  and  in  general 
nse.  There  is  yet  another  line  of  evidoice.  The 
heretical  sects,  as  well  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
knew  the  Gospels;  and  as  there  was  the  greatest 
hostility  between  them,  if  the  Gospeb  bad  become 
known  in  the  Church  a/Ur  the  dissension  arose, 
the  heretics  would  never  have  accepted  them  as 
genuine  frmn  such  a  quarter.  But  the  Gnostics 
end  Marcionites  arose  early  in  the  second  century; 
and  therefore  it  Is  probable  that  the  Gospels  were 
then  accepted,  and  thus  they  are  traced  back  almost 
to  the  times  of  the  Apostles  (Olshausen).  Upon  a 
review  of  all  the  witnesses,  from  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  down  to  the  Canon  of  the  Laodicean  CouncU 
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raad  In  the  chnrohas  on  the  Lord^a  day,  io  coniMction 
with  the  Prophete  of  the  Old  TesUment  (Justin,  Apol. 
L  c.  67).  The  supposition  that  In  the  ioterral  of  26 
or  80  yean  between  the  time  of  Justin  uid  Iren«as 
these  books  disappeared,  and  a  wholly  dllbrent  set  was 
silently  substituted  in  ttieir  plaee  throughout  the 
Ohristlan  world,  is  utterty  incredible.  The  ^  Memoiis  " 
theiefon  of  which  Justin  speaks  must  bav«  been  our 
ptueeiit  Oespels. 

The  importaooe  of  the  snl^t  will  Justity  the  inser* 
tko  of  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Norton  on  the 
psenliar  nature  of  the  evidence  for  the  genuinenees  of 
the  Ooepels.     He  observes : 

**  The  mode  of  reasoning  by  which  we  may  cetabllsh 
.he  genninenese  of  the  Ooepels  has  been  regeided  as 
noch  mon  analogous  than  it  is  to  that  by  which  we 
frove  histmleally  the  genuineness  of  other  ancient 
books ;  that  is  to  say,  through  the  mention  of  thdr 
tttles  and  authors,  and  quotations  from  and  noHees  of 
them,  in  individual,  unconnected  writers.  This  mode 
•f  reasoning  is,  in  its  nature,  satisJhetory  ;  and  would 
be  so  in  its  application  to  the  Gospels,  if  the  question 
of  their  genuineness  did  not  inToWe  the  most  moment 
MS  of  all  questions  in  the  history  of  our  race,— 
whether  Ghristianitj  be  a  special  maniAstfttion  of  God's 
lOTS  toward  man,  or  only  the  most  remarkable  devel- 
opaent  of  those  tendencies  to  fiuiaticism  which  exist 
la  human  nature.  Beasonlng  in  the  manner  suppo«ed, 
we  ind  their  gtnulnsnsss  uaequi vocally  ssserted  by 
;  as  may  satisfy  ourMlvis  tha.  tlief  w^ 
as  flsnulne  by  Justin  Marliyr ;  we  Cri  lae 


in  864,  and  that  of  the  thud  Council  of  GHthsgi 
m  397,  in  both  of  which  the  four  Gospels  are  num- 
bered in  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  there  can  hanUy 
be  room  for  any  candid  person  to  doubt  that  frtna 
the  first  the  four  Gospels  were  recognized  aa  genuine 
and  as  inspired ;  that  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  waf 
drawn  between  them  and  the  so-called  apocryphat 
Gospels,  of  which  the  number  was  vety  great;  that, 
tram  the  citations  of  passages,  the  Gospels  bearing 
these  four  names  were  the  same  as  those  which  we 
possess  in  our  Bibles  under  the  same  names;  that 
unbelieverB,  like  Cebus,  did  not  deny  the  geniun»- 
ness  of  the  Gospels,  even  when  ngecting  their  con  • 
tents;  and,  lastly,  that  heretics  thought  it  neocssarf 
to  plead  some  kind  of  sanction  out  of  the  Gospeb 
for  their  doctrines:  nor  couM  they  venture  on  the 
easier  path  of  an  entire  r^ection,  because  the 
Gospels  were  everywhere  known  to  be  genuine.  Aa 
a  matter  of  literary  history,  nothing  can  be  better 
established  than  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels; 
and  if  in  these  latest  times  they  have  been  asssiled, 
it  is  pbiln  that  theologi^  doubts  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  attack.  The  authority  of  the  books  has 
been  denied  frnm  a  wish  to  set  aside  their  contents. 
Out  of  a  mass  of  authorities  the  following  may  be 
selected:  Norton,  On  the  Gemdneneuo/the  Gospel*^ 
2  vols.  London,  1847,  Sd  ed.  [3  vols.  Cambridge 
and  Boston,  1846-48] ;  Kirehhofer,  QueileMamm- 
lung  gur  Geschichte  ckt  NrT,  Canons,  Ziirioh, 
1844;  De  Wette,  Lehrbuch  der  kut..kriL  Einlei- 
ttmff,  etc.,  6th  ed.,  Berlin,  1852  [transkied  by  F. 
Frotbingham,  Boston,  1858 ;  6th  ed.  of  the  oriji^nal, 
by  Messuer  and  Liinemann,  Berl.  I860];  Hug*s 
JCiiUeitung,  etc.,  Fosdick's  [American]  translation 
with  Stuart's  Notes  [Audover,  1836] ;  Olshausen, 
BibUtcher  Commentary  Introduction,  and  his 
Eehtheit  der  vier  eanon.  EvangeUen,  1823;  Jer. 
Jones,  Jifethod  o/geUUng  the  Cantmical  AtUhoritff 
of  the  N.  r.,  Oxford,  1798,  2  vols.;  F.  C.  Baur, 
Kiit.  Uniertuehungen  Sber  <He  kanon.  EvangeUen^ 
TiJbingen,  1847;  Reuss,  Geichichte  der  heiligen 
Sch-ifien  N.  T.  [4th  ed.,  Braunschweig,  1864] ; 
Dean  Alford's  Greek  Testament,  Prolegomena,  vol 

Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  mentioned  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century  by  Papias ;  and  to  the 
fcenuineneee  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  we  have  hie  own 
attestation  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlce.  Confining 
ourselvie  to  this  narrow  mode  of  proof,  we  arrive  at 
what  in  a  common  case  would  be  a  satisihotoxy  con- 
clusion. But  when  we  endeavor  to  strengthen  this 
evidence  by  appealing  to  the  writings  ascribed  to 
ApoetoHeal  Vathere,  we  in  fkct  weaken  its  force.  At 
the  rery  extremity  of  the  chain  of  evidence,  whete  It 
ought  to  be  strongest,  we  are  attaching  defbetlTe  links 
which  will  bear  no  weight. 

But  the  direct  historical  evidence  for  the  gmtdne 
nees  of  the  Goepels  ...  Is  of  a  veiy  diflerent  Una 
from  what  we  hare  Just  been  considering.  It  consists 
in  the  indisputable  fret,  that  throughout  a  community 
of  millions  of  individuals,  scattered  over  Burope,  Asia, 
and  AfHea,  the  Gospels  were  regarded  with  the  highest 
reverence,  as  the  worlcs  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed,  at  so  early  a  period  that  there  could  be  no 
difflfiulfy  in  determining  whether  they  were  genuine 
or  not,  and  when  every  intelligent  Christian  must  hav« 
been  deeply  interested  to  ascertain  the  truth.  And 
this  foet  does  not  merely  involve  the  testimony  of  the 
great  bcdy  of  Christians  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Gospels ;  t  if  itself  a  phenomenon  admitting  of  no 
explanation,  e^senot  that  the  four  Goepels  had  all  been 
handed  down  as  genuine  from  the  ApceteUe  age,  and 
had  every  where  eooompanied  our  reUgloo  as  It  spread 
through  the  worid.*'  {OmuinennM  qf  th*  Qotptk 
vol.  I  Additional  AOtes,  p.  oeLdx.  £)  ▲• 
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I.;  Sm.  B.  F.  Wertoott*t  BidoryofN.  T,  Canon, 
London,  1850  [3d  ed.  1866] ;  GieMler,  Hi$ton8ck- 
briiitchtr  Vet'wch  Qber  die  EntUhvmg,  ^.,  dtr 
tchnftfichen  EvangeUen,  Leipsig,  1818.  [For 
Abet  workB  on  the  subject,  nee  the  addition  to  this 
uticle.] 

On  comparing  these  four  books  one  with  another, 
a  peculiar  difficulty  claims  attention,  which  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  controversy  as  to  their  genuine- 
ne«.  In  the  fourth  Gospel  the  narrative  coincides 
with  that  of  the  other  three  in  a  few  passages  only. 
Putting  anide  the  account  of  the  Passion,  there  are 
only  three  facts  which  John  relates  in  common  with 
the  other  Evangelists.  Two  of  these  are,  the  feed- 
ing of  the  five  thousand,  and  the  storm  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (ch.  ri. ),  whifch  appear  to  be  introduced 
in  connection  with  the  discourse  that  arose  out  of 
the  miracle,  related  by  John  alone.  The  third  is 
the  anointing  of  His  feet  by  Mary ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  narrative  of  John  recalls  some- 
thing of  each  of  the  other  three:  the  actions  of  the 
woman  are  drawn  from  Luke,  the  ointment  and  its 
value  are  described  in  Mark,  and  the  admonition 
to  Judas  appears  in  Matthew;  and  John  combines 
in  his  narrative  all  these  particulars.  Whilst  the 
three  present  the  life  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  John  fol- 
lows him  into  Judaea;  nor  should  we  know,  but  for 
him,  that  our  Lord  had  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  prescribed  feasts.  Only  one  discourse  of  our 
Lord  that  was  delivered  in  Galilee,  that  in  the  6th 
chapter,  is  recorded  by  John.  The  diadple  whom 
Jesus  loved  had  it  put  into  his  mind  to  wiite  a 
Gospel  which  should  more  expressly  than  the  others 
set  forth  Jesus  as  the  Incarnate  Word  of  God :  if 
he  also  had  in  view  the  beginnings  of  the  enors  of 
Cerinthus  and  others  before  him  at  the  time,  as 
Irensens  and  Jerome  assert,  the  polemical  purpose 
is  quite  subordinate  to  the  dogmatic.  He  does  not 
war  against  a  temporary  error,  but  preaches  for  all 
time  that  Jesus  is  the  Cbrist,  the  Son  of  God,  in 
order  that  believing  we  may  have  life  through  His 
name.  Now  many  of  the  iSilcts  omitted  by  St.  John 
and  recorded  by  the  rest  are  such  as  would  have 
contributed  most  directiy  to  this  great  design ;  why 
then  are  they  omitted  ?  The  received  explanation 
IS  the  only  satisfactory  one,  namely,  that  John, 
writing  last,  at  the  close  of  the  first  century,  had 
seen  tiie  other  Gospels,  and  purposely  abstained 
trom  writing  anew  what  they  had  sufficientiy  re- 
H>rded.     [John.] 

In  the  other  three  Gospels  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  agreement.  If  we  suppose  the  history  that  they 
contain  to  be  divided  into  sections,  in  42  of  these 
all  the  three  narratives  coincide,  12  more  are  given 
by  Matthew  and  Mark  only,  5  by  Mark  and  Luke 
only,  and  14  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  To  these 
must  be  added  5  peculiar  to  Matthew,  2  to  Mark, 
ind  9  to  Luke ;  and  the  enumeration  is  complete. 
But  this  applies  only  to  general  coincidence  as  to 
the  fiusts  narrated:  the  amount  of  verbal  coinci- 
dence, that  Lb,  the  passages  either  verbally  the  same, 
or  coinciding  in  the  use  of  many  of  the  same  words, 
is  much  smaller.  **By  iar  Uie  Urger  portion," 
•ays  Profebsor  Andrews  Norton  (Cremaneness,  i.  p. 
240,  2d  ed.  [Addit  Notes,  p.  cvii.  f.,  Amer.  ed.]), 
*^of  this  verbal  agreement  is  found  in  the  recital 
sf  the  words  of  others,  and  particularly  of  the  words 
•f  Jesus.  Thus,  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  passages 
#erba!ly  coincident  vrith  one  or  both  of  the  otiier 
\mo  Gospels  amount  to  less  than  a  sixth  part  of  its 
eoatents;  and  of  this  about  seven  eighths  occur  in 
l2iB  fsdlal  of  the  words  of  othera,  uid  only  about 
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one  eighth  in  what,  by  way  of  distinction,  I  msy 
can  mere  nanative,  in  which  the  Evangelist,  speak- 
ing  in  his  own  person,  was  unrestramed  in  ths 
choice  of  his  exprusions.  In  Mark,  the  proportioc 
of  coincident  passages  to  the  whole  contents  at  the 
Gospel  is  about  one  sixth,  of  which  not  one  fifth 
occurs  in  the  narrative.  Luke  has  still  less  agree- 
ment of  expression  with  the  other  Evangelists. 
The  passages  in  which  it  is  found  amount  ^y  to 
about  a  tenth  part  of  his  Gospel ;  and  but  an  in 
considerable  portion  of  it  appears  in  the  narrative 
—  less  than  a  twentieth  part.  These  proportions 
should  be  Anther  compared  with  those  which  the 
narrative  part  of  each  Gospel  bean  to  that  in  whleti 
the  words  of  others  are  professedly  repeated.  Mafc- 
thew*s  narrati\-e  occupies  about  <me  fourth  of  his 
Gospel ;  Mark's  about  one  half,  and  Luke's  about  one 
third.  It  may  easily  be  computed,  therefore,  that 
the  proportion  of  verbal  coincidence  found  in  the  nar- 
rative part  of  each  Gospel,  compared  with  what  ex- 
ists in  the  other  part,  is  about  in  the  following 
ratios:  in  Matthew  as  one  to  somewhat  more  than 
two,  in  Mark  ss  one  to  four,  and  in  Luke  as  one  to 
ten." 

Without  gohig  minutely  into  the  eiamination 
of  examples,  which  would  be  desirable  if  space  per- 
mitted, the  leading  fiscts  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject may  be  thus  summed  up:  The  verbal  and 
material  agreement  of  the  three  first  Evangelists  is 
such  as  does  not  occur  in  any  other  auihon  who 
have  written  independentiy  of  one  another.  Tht 
verbal  agreement  is  greater  where  the  spoken  words 
of  oUiers  are  cited  than  where  facts  are  recorded ; 
and  greatest  in  quotations  of  the  words  of  our  Lord. 
But  in  some  leading  events,  as  in  the  call  of  the 
four  first  disciples,  that  of  Matthew,  and  the  TVana- 
figuration,  the  agreement  even  in  expression  is 
remarkable:  there  are  also  narratives  where  there 
is  no  vertMd  harmony  in  the  outset,  but  only  in  the 
crisis  or  emphatic  part  of  the  story  (Matt.  vili.  3  = 
Mark  i.  41  =  Luke  v.  13,  and  Matt.  xiv.  19,  20  = 
Mark  vi.  41-43  =  Luke  ix.  16, 17).  The  narratives 
of  our  Lord's  eariy  life,  as  given  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St  Luke,  have  littie  in  common;  while  St. 
Mark  does  not  include  that  part  of  the  history  in 
his  plan.  The  agreement  in  the  narrative  portions 
of  the  Gospels  b^ins  with  the  Baptism  of  John, 
and  reaches  its  highest  point  in  the  account  of  the 
Passion  of  our  Lord  and  the  facts  that  preceded  it; 
so  that  a  direct  ratio  might  ahnost  be  said  to  exist 
between  the  amount  of  agreement  and  the  nearness 
of  the  &cts  related  to  the  Passion.  After  this 
event,  in  the  account  of  His  burial  and  resurrection, 
the  coincidences  are  few.  The  language  of  all  three 
is  Gre^,  with  Hebrew  idioms :  the  Hebraisms  are 
most  abundant  in  St.  Mark,  and  fewest  in  St.  Luke. 
In  quotations  fiom  the  Old  Testament,  the  Evange- 
lists, or  two  of  them,  sometimes  exhibit  a  verbal 
agreement,  although  they  di£^  from  the  Hebrew 
and  from  the  Septuagint  version  (Matt.  iii.  3  =■ 
Mark  i.  3  =  Luke  iii.  4.  Matt.  iv.  10  =  Luke  iv 
8.  Matt.  xi.  10  =  Mark  i.  2  =  Luke  vii.  27,  An,). 
Except  as  to  24  yeraes,  the  Crospel  of  Mark  con- 
tains no  principal  (acts  which  are  not  found  in 
Matthew  and  Luke;  but  he  often  supplies  detaik 
omitted  by  them,  and  these  are  often  such  as  would 
belong  to  the  graphic  account  of  an  eye-witnesn. 
There  are  no  cases  in  which  Matthew  and  Luke 
exactiy  harmonise,  where  Marie  does  not  also  coin- 
cide with  them.  In  several  places  the  words  o^ 
Mark  have  something  in  common  with  each  of  ths 
other  narratives,  so  a^  to  form  a  oonnectir^  link 
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them,  where  ttidr  words  slightly  iififar. 
The  ff*Mnplw  of  verbal  agreement  between  Mark 
ind  Luke  are  not  so  long  or  so  numer  ma  as  those 
between  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  Mitthew  and 
Mark;  but  as  to  the  arrangement  of  events  Mark 
and  Luke  firequentlj  coincide,  where  Matthew  diSEen 
from  them.  These  are  the  leading  porticularB ;  but 
they  are  very  tu  from  giving  a  complete  notion  of 
a  phenomenon  that  is  well  worthy  of  that  attention 
and  reverent  study  of  the  sacred  text  by  which 
alone  it  can  be  fully  and  &irly  apprehended. 

These  &ct8  exhibit  the  three  Gospels  as  three 
iistinct  records  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  Re- 
deemer, but  with  a  greater  amount  of  agreement 
than  three  wholly  independent  accounts  could  be 
expected  to  exhibit.  The  agreement  would  be  no 
difficulty,  without  the  differences;  it  would  only 
mark  the  one  divine  soiuce  from  which  they  are 
ail  derived  —  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  spake  by  the 
prophets.  The  difftrenoe  of  form  and  style,  with- 
out the  agreement,  would  ofier  no  difficulty,  since 
there  may  be  a  substantial  harmony  between  ac- 
counts that  difiRsr  greatly  in  mode  of  expression, 
and  the  very  difference  might  be  a  guarantee  of 
independence.  The  harmony  and  the  variety,  the 
agreement  and  the  di^rences,  form  together  the 
problem  with  which  Biblical  critics  have  oocupijed 
themselves  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  attempts  at  a  solution  are  so  many,  that 
they  can  be  more  easily  classified  than  enumerated. 
The  first  and  most  obvious  suggestion  would  be, 
that  the  narrators  made  use  of  each  other's  work. 
Accordingly  Grotius,  Mill,  Wetstem,  Griesbach,  and 
many  others,  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  which 
Gospel  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first;  which  is 
copied  firom  the  firrt;  and  which  is  the  last,  and 
copied  firom  the  other  two.  It  is  remarkable  that 
each  of  the  six  possible  combinations  has  found 
advocates;  and  this  of  itself  proves  the  uncertainty 
of  the  theory  (Bp.  Blarsh^s  MickntiU,  iii.  p.  172; 
De  Wette,  Handbuch^  §  22  ff.)  When  we  are  told 
by  men  of  research  that  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark  is 
plainly  founded  upon  the  oth^  two,  as  Griesbach, 
Busching,  and  othere  assure  us;  and  again,  that 
the  Gospel  of  St  Mark  is  certainly  the  primitive 
Gospd,  on  which  the  other  two  are  founded,  as  by 
WiUb,  Bruno  Bauer,  and  others,  both  sides  relying 
mainly  on  fitets  that  lie  within  the  compass  of  the 
text,  we  are  not  disposed  to  expect  much  fruit  from 
the  discussion.  But  the  theory  in  its  crude  form 
b  in  itself  most  improbable;  and  the  wonder  is 
that  so  much  time  and  learning  have  been  devoted 
to  it  It  assumes  tiiat  an  Evangelist  has  takoi  up 
the  vrork  of  his  predecessor,  and  without  substantial 
alteration  has  made  a  few  changes  in  form,  a  few 
additions  and  retrenchments,  and  has  then  allowed 
the  whole  to  go  forth  under  his  name.  Whatever 
order  of  the  three  is  adopted  to  fi^vor  the  hypothesis, 
tile  omisrion  by  the  second  or  third,  of  matter  in- 
serted by  the  &nBt,  ofilbn  a  great  difficulty;  since  it 
would  indicate  a  tadt  opinion  that  these  passages 
are  either  less  useful  or  of  less  authority  tiian  the 
rest.  The  natiue  of  the  alterations  is  not  such  as 
we  shouU  expect  to  find  in  an  age  little  given  to 
QCerary  composition,  and  in  writings  so  simple  and 
unlearned  as  these  are  admitted  to  be.  The  re- 
placement of  a  word  by  a  synonym,  nmther  more 
nor  less  apt,  the  omission  of  a  saying  in  one  place 
sad  insertion  of  it  in  another,  the  occasional  trans- 
podtion  of  events;  these  are  not  in  conformity  with 
Ihe  habits  of  a  time  in  which  composition  was  U**le 
tMlsd,  and  only  practiced  as  a  necessity.    Beside^, 
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such  deviations,  which  in  writers  wholly  indepni* 
ent  of  each  other  are  only  the  guarantee  of  thdf 
mdependence,  caimot  appear  in  those  who  copy 
from  each  other,  without  showing  a  certain  willful- 
ness—  an  intention  to  contradict  and  alter  —  that 
seems  quite  irreconcilable  with  any  view  of  inspira- 
tion. These  general  olyections  will  be  found  to 
take  a  still  more  cogent  shape  against  any  particular 
form  of  this  hypothesis:  whether  it  is  attempted  to 
show  that  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark,  as  the  shortest, 
is  also  the  earliest  and  primitive  Gospel,  or  that 
this  very  Gospel  bears  evident  signs  of  being  the 
latest,  a  compilation  from  tiie  o£her  two;  or  tliat 
the  order  in  the  canon  of  Scripture  is  also  the 
chronological  order  —  and  all  these  views  have 
found  ddfenders  at  no  distant  date  —  the  theorj* 
that  each  Evangelist  only  copied  firom  his  predeces- 
sor ofi^  the  same  general  features,  a  plausible 
argument  (h>m  a  few  fieusts,  which  is  met  by  in- 
superable difficulties  as  soon  as  the  remaining  facts 
are  taken  in  (Gieseler,  pp.  35,  36;  Bp.  Marah*s 
MichaeHSf  vol.  iii.,  part  ii.  p.  171  ff.). 

The  supposition  of  a  common  original  flpom 
which  the  three  Gospels  were  drawn,  each  with 
more  or  less  modification,  would  naturally  occur 
to  those  who  r^ected  the  notion  that  the  Evange- 
lists had  copied  froqa  each  other.  A  passage  of 
Epiphanlus  has  beeq  often  quoted  in  support  of 
this  {lltBres.  li.  6),  but  the  4^  atnris  t^s  mryvt 
no  doubt  refers  to  the  inspiring  Spirit  from  which 
all  three  drew  their  authority,  and  not  to  any 
earthly  copy,  written  or  oral,  of  His  divine  niee- 
sage.  The  best  notion  of  that  class  of  specula- 
tions which  would  establish  a  vniUen  document  as 
the  common  original  of  the  three  Gospds,  will  be 
gained  perhaps  from  Bishop  Marsh's  {MiclmelU, 
vol.  iii.  part  ii.)  account  of  Eichhom's  hypothesis, 
and  of  his  own  additions  to  it.  It  appeared  to 
Eichhom  that  the  portions  which  are  common  to 
all  the  tiiree  Gospels  were  contained  in  a  certain 
common  document,  from  which  they  all  drew. 
Niemeyer  had  already  assumed  that  copies  of  such 
a  document  had  got  into  circulation,  and  had  been 
altered  and  annotated  by  different  hands.  Now 
Eichhom  tries  to  show,  from  an  exact  comparison 
of  passages,  that  *^the  sections,  whether  great  or 
small,  which  are  comm(m  to  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark,  but  not  to  St  Luke,  and  at  the  same  time 
occupy  places  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St  ]VIaric  which  ccrrespond  to  each  other,  were  ad- 
ditions made  in  the  copies  used  by  St  Matthew 
and  St  Mark,  but  not  in  the  copy  used  by  St 
Luke;  and,  in  like  manner,  that  the  sections  found 
in  the  corresponding  places  of  the  Gospels  of  St 
Mark  and  St  Luke,  but  not  contained  in  the  Goa- 
pel  of  St  Matthew,  were  additions  made  in  the 
copies  used  by  St  Biark  and  St  Luke*'  (p.  192). 
Thus  Eichhom  oonsiden  himself  entitled  to  assume 
that  he  can  reconstruct  the  original  document,  and 
also  that  there  murt  have*beai  four  other  docu- 
ments to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  toxt. 
Thus  he  makes  — 

1.  Tlie  original  document 

2.  An  altered  copy  which  St  Matthew  used. 

3.  An  altered  copy  which  St  Luke  used. 

4.  A  third  copy,  made  from  the  two  precede  g, 
used  by  St  Mark. 

5.  A  fourth  altered  copy,  used  by  St  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  in  common. 

Af  mere  is  no  exlemnl  evidence  worth  conrider- 
ing  thar  this  original  or  any  of  its  numeroiu  copies 
ever  existed,  the  value  of  this  elahorato  hypotii 
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ouMt  depend  upon  iU  funiwhing  the  only  explana- 
t4on,  uid  that  a  sufficient  one«  of  the  facta  of  the 
ieoLi.  Bishop  Marsh,  howo'er,  finds  it  necessary, 
lu  order  to  complete  the  account  of  the  text,  to 
raise  the  number  of  documents  to  eight,  still  with- 
out [tfvduciug  any  external  evidence  for  the  exist- 
ence of  any  of  them;  and  this,  oo  one  side,  de- 
prives £ichlK)m*s  theory  of  the  mtfit  of  com[dete- 
ness,  and,  on  tlie  other,  presenta  a  much  broader 
siirfiioe  to  the  obvious  olijectiona.  He  MSiimea  the 
existence  of — 

1.  A  Hebrew  originaL 

2.  A  Greek  tnui2ation. 

3.  A  transcript  of  No.  1,  with  alteratioiia  and 
additions. 

4.  Another,  with  another  set  of  alterations  and 
additions. 

5.  Another,  combining  both  the  preceding,  used 
Vy  St.  Marie,  who  also  used  No.  2. 

6.  Another,  with  the  alterations  and  additions 
of  No.  3,  and  with  further  additions,  used  by  St 
Mattliew. 

7.  Another,  with  those  of  No.  4  and  further  ad- 
ditions, used  by  St.  Lulce,  who  also  used  No.  2. 

8.  A  wholly  distinct  Hebrew  document,  in  which 
our  Lord's  precepts,  parables,  and  discourses  were 
recorded,  but  not  in  chronological  order;  used  both 
by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 

To  this  it  is  added,  that «'  as  the  Gospels  of  St. 
l^Iark  and  St.  Luke  contain  Greek  translations  of 
Hebrew  materials,  which  were  incorporated  into 
St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel,  the  person  who  trans- 
lated St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel  uito  Greek  fre- 
quently derived  attistance  from  the  Go8pel  of  St. 
Mark,  where  he  had  matter  in  connection  with 
St.  Matthew:  and  in  tliose  places,  but  in  those 
places  only,  where  St.  Mark  had  no  matter  in  con- 
nection with  St.  Matthew,  he  had  iVequently  re- 
coune  to  St.  Luke's  Gospel"  (p.  361).  One  is 
hardly  surprised  after  this  to  learn  that  Eichhora 
soon  after  put  forth  a  revised  hypothesis  (Lnkiiung 
in  das  N,  T.  1804),  in  which  a  supposed  Greek 
translation  of  a  supposed  Arauiaic  orighial  took  a 
conspicuous  part;  nor  that  Hug  was  able  to  point 
out  that  even  the  most  liberal  assumption  of  written 
documents  bad  not  {Ht)rided  for  one  case,  that  of 
the  verlial  agreement  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  lAike,  to 
the  exclusion  of  St.  Matthew;  and  which,  though 
it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  would  require,  on  Elch- 
hom's  theory,  an  additional  Greek  version. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  this  elaborate  hypothesis, 
whether  in  the  form  given  it  by  Marsh  or  by  Eich- 
hom,  possesses  almost  every  &ult  that  can  be 
charged  against  an  argument  of  that  kind.  For 
3very  new  class  of  fiKts  a  new  document  must  be 
assumed  to  have  existed ;  and  Hug's  objection  does 
not  really  weaken  tlie  tlieory,  since  the  new  class 
^f  coincidences  he  mentions  only  requires  a  new 
version  of  tlie  *^  original  Gospel,**  which  can  be 
supplied  on  demand.  '  A  theory  so  prolific  in  as- 
sumptions may  still  stand,  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
K)  other  solution  is  possible;  but  since  tliis  cannot 
le  shown,  even  as  against  the  modified  theory  of 
Gratz  {Neuer  Versuch^  etc.,  1812),  then  we  are 
reminded  of  the  schoolman's  caution,  entia  non 
nmt  muidpUenruia  pneler  neceitUaiem.  To  assume 
or  every  new  class  of  facts  the  existence  of  another 
xunplete  edition  and  recension  of  the  original  work 
li  quite  gratuitous;  the  docummts  might  have  been 
M  easily  supposed  to  be  fragmentary  memorials, 
wrought  in  by  the  E\'angelists  into  the  web  of  the 
jriginal  Gospel;  or  the  couiddenoes  might  be,  aa 
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Gnta  suppoaea,  oaiea  when  one  Gospel  lusi  htm 
interpokted  by  portiona  of  another.  Then  tin 
**  original  Goapel"  la  auppoaed  to  have  been  of 
auch  authority  as  to  be  circukled  everywhete:  yet 
so  defective,  aa  to  require  annotation  from  any 
hand;  so  little  reverenced,  that  no  hand  spared  it. 
If  all  the  EvangeliatB  agreed  to  draw  from  auch  a 
work,  it  must  have  been  widely  if  not  uni^^raally 
accepted  in  the  Church;  and  yet  there  i«  ^o  record 
of  ita  existence.  The  force  of  thi^  >ttemma  has 
been  felt  by  the  supporters  of  fh^  theory:  if  the 
work  waa  of  high  authcvity  «k  would  bAve  been 
preaerved,  or  at  least  mentioned;  if  of  lower  an- 
thority,  it  could  not  have  become  the  basis  of  three 
canonical  Gospels:  and  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  eacape  fh>m  it.  Uertholdt  triea  to  find 
traces  of  ita  existence  in  the  titlea  of  works  othei 
than  our  present  Gospels,  which  were  current  in 
the  earliest  ages;  but  Gieseler  has  so  diminished 
the  force  of  his  aigumenta,  that  only  one  of  them 
need  here  be  mentioned.  Bertholdt  mgenionsly 
argues  tha:  a  Gospel  used  by  St.  Paul,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Christians  in  Pontua,  was  the  basia 
of  Marcion's  Gospel;  and  assumes  that  it  waa  also 
the  "  original  Gospd:  '*  so  that  in  the  Gospel  of 
Marcion  there  wouM  be  a  transcript,  though  cor- 
rupted, of  this  primitive  document.  But  there  is 
no  proof  at  all  that  St.  Paul  used  any  written 
Gospel;  and  as  to  that  of  Marcion,  if  the  work  of 
Hahu  had  not  settled  the  question,  the  researches 
of  such  writers  as  Volckmar,  Zeller,  Kitschl,  and 
Hilgeufeld,  are  held  to  have  proved  that  tbe  old 
opinion  of  Tertullian  and  Epiphanius  is  also  the 
true  one,  and  that  the  so-oaUed  Gospel  of  Marcion 
was  not  an  independent  work,  but  an  abridged  \er- 
sion  of  St.  Luke's  Goapel,  altered  by  the  heretic  to 
suit  his  peculiar  tenets.  (See  Bertholdt,  in.  1208- 
1223;  Gieseler,  p.  57;  Weisae,  EtangeUenfrngf^ 
p.  73k)  We  must  conclude  then  that  the  work  hsa 
perished  without  record.  Not  only  has  this  &te 
befiUlen  the  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  original,  but  the 
transition  and  the  five  or  six  recensions.  But  it 
may  well  be  asked  whether  the  state  of  lettov  in 
Palestine  at  this  time  was  such  as  to  make  this 
constant  editing,  translating,  annotatuig,  and  en- 
riching of  a  history  a  natural  and  proliable  process. 
With  the  independence  of  the  Jews  their  liteaature 
had  declined;  fivm  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  if  a  writer  here  and  there  aroee,  his  works 
became  known,  if  at  all,  in  Greek  translations 
through  the  Alexandrine  Jews.  That  the  period 
of  which  we  are  speaking  waa  for  the  Jews  one  of 
very  little  literary  activity,  is  ganerally  admitted ; 
and  if  this  appliea  to  all  daasca  of  the  people,  it 
would  be  true  of  the  humble  and  uneducated  class 
from  which  the  first  converts  eame  (Acts  iv.  13,' 
James  ii.  5).  Even  the  second  law  (ficirrcfiiiircii), 
which  grew  up  after  the  Captivity,  and  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  learned  dsM  conaisted,  wai 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  without  being  r» 
duced  to  writing.  The  theory  of  Eichhom  is  only 
probable  amklst  a  people  given  to  literary  habita, 
and  in  a  class  of  that  people  where  education  was 
good  and  literary  activity  likely  to  prevail:  the 
conditions  here  are  the  very  reverse  (see  Gieseler*! 
able  argument,  p.  59  fiT.).  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  otijections  which  may  be  nused,  on  criticsl 
and  historical  grounda,  against  the  theosy  of  Eich- 
hom and  Marsh. 

But  it  must  not  be  foigotten  that  this  qiieatiet 
reaches  beyond  history  and  critidam,  and  has 
deep  theological  iutereat.    We  are  oflbed  hsn  ■■ 
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jHgiul  Gjspd  oompoaed  bj  aoniA  unknown  per- 
nn;  probably  not  an  apostle,  as  Eicbhom  Admits, 
n  bis  endeavor  to  account  for  the  loss  of  the  book. 
This  was  translated  bj  one  equnlly  unknown ;  and 
tLe  various  persons  into  whose  hands  the  two  docu- 
ments came,  all  equally  unknown,  exerciaed  freely 
the  power  of  altering  and  extending  the  materials 
thus  prorided.  Out  of  such  unattested  materials 
the  three  Evangelists  composed  their  Gospuls.  So 
&r  as  they  allowed  their  materials  to  bind  and 
guide  them,  so  far  their  worth  as  independent  wit- 
nesses is  lessened.  But,  according  to  Eicbhoni, 
they  all  felt  bound  to  admit  fJit  whole  of  the  origi- 
nal document,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  recover  it 
from  them  by  a  sin^e  process.  As  to  all  the  pas- 
Mges,  then,  in  which  this  document  is  employed, 
U  is  not  the  Evangelist,  but  an  anonymous  picde- 
oessor  to  whom  we  are  listening  —  not  Matthew  the 
Apostle,  and  Mark  the  companion  of  apostles,  and 
Luke  the  beloved  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  are  affording 
us  the  strength  of  thar  tftitim<my,  but  one  witness 
whose  name  no  one  has  thought  fit  to  record.  If, 
indeed,  all  three  Evangelists  confined  themselves  to 
this  document,  this  of  itself  would  be  a  guarantee 
of  its  fidelity  and  of  the  respect  in  which  it  was 
held ;  but  no  one  seems  to  have  taken  it  in  hand 
that  did  not  think  himself  entitled  to  amend  it. 
Surely  serious  people  would  hara  a  right  to  ask,  if 
the  critical  objections  were  less  decisive,  with  what 
view  of  inspiration  such  a  hypothesia  could  be  reo- 
ouciled.  The  internal  eridence  of  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel,  in  the  harmonious  and  self-consistent 
representation  of  the  Person  of  Jesus,  and  in  the 
promises  and  precepts  which  meet  the  innermost 
needs  of  a  heart  stricken  with  the  consciousness  of 
sin,  would  still  remain  to  us.  But  the  wholesome 
confidence  with  which  we  now  rely  on  the  Gospels 
ss  pure,  true,  and  genuine  histories  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  composed  by  four  independent  witnesses  in- 
spired for  Uiat  wodk,  would  be  taken  away.  Even 
the  testimony  of  the  writers  of  the  second  oentuiy 
to  the  universal  aooeptanoe  of  these  books  would  be 
Invalidated,  from  their  silwoe  and  ignorance  about 
the  strange  circumstances  which  are  supposed  to 
have  afibcted  their  compostUon. 

BiBUOOSAFH  Y.  —  The  English  student  will  find 
in  Bp.  Marsh's  Tratuiaiion  ^  MichaeUa's  hUrod. 
to  N,  T.  \^  a,  1803,  an  account  of  Eichhom's 
aariier  theory  and  of  his  own.  Veysie's  ExanUnO' 
tion  of  Mr.  Marth't  Hi/pothetis^  1808,  has  sug- 
gested  many  of  the  objections.  In  Bp.  Thiriwall's 
Tnaulation  of  StAkiermncher  on  St,  Luke,  1825, 
Intnduction,  Is  an  account  of  the  whole  question. 
Other  principal  works  are,  an  essay  of  Eiohhom,  in 
the  5th  vol.  AUyememe  BiiMolhek  der  biblucktn 
Uieraiw,  1794;  the  Eany  of  Bp.  Marsh,  just 
I, noted;  Eiohhom,  I:^inleititng  in  tku  N,  T.  1804; 
Gratai,  Neutr  Vertuch  (He  Enstthung  der  drey 
trtUn  Evang.  zu  erUdren,  1812;  Bertholdt,  Hi»- 
lor.  kriUtche  EndeUung  in  tammtUcke  knnon.  und 
opok,  Sehrijlen  des  A.  und  N.  T.,  181^1819; 
Hid  the  work  of  Gieseler,  quoted  above.  See  also 
De  Wette,  Lehrintch,  and  Westoott,  Introduction, 
■Iready  quoted ;  also  Weisse,  Evangelienfrage, 
185C.  [For  a  fuller  account  of  the  Uteratura  of 
the  suli^eot,  see  addition  to  the  present  article.] 

There  is  another  supposition  to  aooount  for  these 
frets,  of  which  pertiaps  Gieseler  hu  been  toe  most 
MOte  expositor.  It  is  probable  that  none  of  th* 
OchmIs  was  written  until  many  years  after  the  da;- 
af  Bmteowt,  on  which  the  Holy  Spirit  descended 
m  the  assembled  ilisciples.    From  that  day  coc- 
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menced  at  Jerusalem  the  work  cf  preaditng  thi 
Gospel  and  converting  the  world.  So  sedulous 
wero  the  Apostles  in  this  woric  that  they  divested 
themsdves  of  the  labor  of  ministering  to  the  poor 
m  order  that  they  might  give  themselves  **  contin- 
ually to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word  " 
(Acts  vi.).  Prayer  and  preaching  were  the  business 
of  their  lives.  Now  thdr  preaching  must  have 
been,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  great  part 
historical;  it  must  have  been  based  upon  an  account 
of  the  life  and  acta  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The} 
had  been  the  eye-witnesses  of  a  wondrous  life,  of 
acts  and  sufierings  that  had  an  influence  over  all 
the  world :  many  of  their  hearera  had  never  heard 
of  Jesus,  many  others  bad  received  falae  accounts  of 
one  whom  it  suited  the  Jewish  rulers  to  stigmatise 
as  an  impostor.  The  ministry  of  our  Lord  went 
on  principally  in  Galilee;  the  first  preaching  was 
addressed  to  people  in  Judaea.  There  was  no  writ- 
ten record  to  which  the  hearers  might  bo  referred 
for  historical  details,  and  therefore  the  preachers 
must  furnish  not  only  inferences  from  the  life  of 
our  Lord,  but  the  facts  of  the  life  itself.  The 
preaching,  then,  must  have  been  of  such  a  kind  as 
to  be  to  the  hearers  what  the  reading  of  lessons 
(rom  the  Gospels  is  to  us.  So  for  as  the  records  of 
apostolic  preaching  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  go, 
they  confirm  this  view.  Peter  at  Caesarea,  and 
Paul  at  Antioch,  preach  alike  the  iiActs  of  the  Ue- 
deemer*s  life  and  death.  There  is  no  improbability 
in  supposing  that  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty 
yea»'  assiduous  teaching,  without  a  written  Gos- 
pel, the  matter  of  the  apostolio  preaching  should 
have  taken  a  settled  form.  Not  only  might  the 
Aposties  think  it  well  that  their  own  accounts 
should  agree,  as  in  substance  so  in  form;  but  the 
teachers  whom  they  sent  forth,  or  left  behind  in 
the  churehes  they  visited,  would  have  to  be  pre- 
pared for  their  mission ;  and,  so  long  as  there  was 
no  written  Gospel  to  put  into  their  Iwnds,  it  might 
be  desirable  that  the  oral  instruction  shcHild  lie  as 
&r  as  possible  one  and  the  same  to  all.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  interval  betweoi  the 
mission  of  the  Comforto*  and  his  woric  of  directin? 
the  writing  of  the  first  Gospd  was  so  bng  as  is 
here  supposed:  the  date  of  the  Hebrew  St.  Mat- 
thew may  be  eariier.  [Matthew.]  But  the  ar  • 
gument  remains  the  same:  the  invaehing  of  the 
Aposties  would  probably  begin  to  take  one  settled 
form,  if  at  all,  during  the  first  years  of  their  min- 
istry. If  it  were  allowed  us  to  ask  why  God  in 
his  providence  saw  fit  to  drfer  the  gift  of  a  written 
Gospel  to  his  people,  the  answer  would  be,  that  f:>r 
the  first  few  years  the  powerful  working  of  the 
Uoly  Spirit  in  the  living  members  of  the  church 
supplied  the  place  of  those  records,  which,  as  soon 
as  the  brightness  of  his  presence  began  to  be  at  all 
withdrawn,  became  indispensable  In  order  to  pre- 
vent  the  corruption  of  the  Go^)el  history  by  false 
teaehers.  He  was  promised  as  one  who  should 
**  teach  than  all  things,  and  bring  ^  things  to 
their  remembrance,  whatsover  "  the  Liord  had  '^  said 
unto  them  *'  (John  xiv.  26).  And  more  than  onue 
his  aid  is  spoken  of  as  needfUl,  eren  for  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  frets  that  relate  to  Christ  (Acts  1. 
8;  1  PH.  i.  12);  and  he  is  described  as  a  witness 
with  the  Apostles,  rather  than  through  them,  of 
the  things  which  they  had  seen  during  the  cdune 
of  a  ministry  which  they  had  shared  (John  xv.  26, 
27;  Acts  V.  32.  Compare  Acts  xv.  28).  The  per- 
sonal authority  of  Che  Aposties  as  eye-witnesses  of 
what  ^^')iy  preaehed  Is  not  set  aside  by  this  dirini 
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•id:  again  and  again  tbej  deacribe  themmivM  aa 
'*witueMM  "  to  &cto  (Acta  U.  32,  ill.  15,  x.  39,  tic.); 
and  when  a  vacancy  oocun  in  their  number  Uuougii 
Uie  fiill  of  Judas,  it  is  almost  assumed  aa  a  thing 
iif  oourse  tliat  his  successor  shall  be  chosen  ikom 
Uiose  **  which  had  companied  with  them  all  the 
time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among 
them  '*  (Acta  i.  21).  The  teachbigs  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  consisted,  not  in  whispering  to  them  &ct8 
which  they  liad  not  witnessed,  but  rather  in  re- 
viving the  fiullng  remanbranoe,  and  tlirowiug  out 
into  their  true  importance  eventa  and  sayings  that 
liad  been  esteemed  too  lightly  at  the  time  they 
took  place.  But  the  Apostles  could  not  have 
spoken  of  the  Spirit  as  they  did  (Acta  v.  32,  zv. 
A]  unless  he  were  known  to  be  working  in  and 
with  them  and  directing  them,  and  manifesting 
that  this  waa  the  case  by  unmistakable  signs. 
Here  is  the  answer,  both  to  the  question  why  was 
it  not  the  first  care  of  the  Apostles  to  prepare  a 
written  Gospel,  and  also  to  the  scruples  of  tliose 
who  fear  that  the  supposition  of  an  oral  Gospel 
would  give  a  precedoit  for  those  views  of  tradition 
which  have  been  the  bane  of  the  Christian  church 
as  they  were  <^  the  Jewish.  The  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  supplied  for  a  time  such  aid  as  made 
a  written  Gospel  unnecessary ;  but  the  Apostles  saw 
the  dangers  and  errors  which  a  traditional  Gospel 
would  be  exposed  to  in  the  course  of  time;  and, 
whilst  they  woe  still  preaching  the  oral  Gospel  in 
the  strength  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  they  were  admon- 
ished by  the  same  divine  Person  to  prepare  those 
written  records  which  were  hereafter  to  be  the  daily 
spiritual  food  of  all  the  church  of  ChriBt.^  Nor 
is  there  anything  unnatural  in  the  supposition  that 
the  Apostles  intentionally  uttered  their  witness  in 
the  same  order,  and  even,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
same  form  of  words.  They  would  thus  i4>proach 
most  nearly  to  the  condition  in  which  ihe  church 
was  to  be  when  written  books  were  to  be  the  means 
of  edification.  They  quote  the  scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testammt  fii^uetiUy  in  their  discourses;  and 
as  their  Jewish  education  had  accustomed  them  to 
the  use  of  the  words  of  the  Bible  as  well  as  the 
matter,  they  would  do  no  violence  to  their  prqudices 
in  assimilating  the  new  records  to  the  old,  and  in 
reducing  them  to  a  ",/brfn  of  sound  words.**  They 
were  aU  Jews  of  Palestine,  ot  humble  origin,  all 
alike  chosen,  we  may  suppose,  for  the  loving  seal 
with  which  they  would  observe  the  works  of  their 
Master  and  afterwards  propagate  his  name;  so  that 
the  tendency  to  variance,  arising  irom  peculiarities 
of  education,  taste,  and  character,  would  be  re- 
duced to  its  kmest  in  such  a  Ixxly.  The  language 
of  their  first  preaching  was  the  Syro-Chaldaic, 
which  was  a  poor  and  scanty  language;  and  though 
Greek  was  now  widely  spread,  and  was  the  language 
even  of  several  places  in  Palestine  (Josephus,  Ant. 
svii.  11,  §  4;  B.  J.  iii.  9,  §  1),  though  it  prevailed 
in  Antidch,  whence  the  first  missions  to  Greeks  and 
Hellenists,  or  Jews  who  spoke  Greek,  proceeded 
(Acts  xi.  2(\  xiii.  1-3),  the  Greek  tongue,  as  used 
by  Jews,  partook  of  the  poverty  of  the  speech  which 

'«  The  opening  words  of  St.  Luke's  Qospel,  <'  Foru- 
^ucQ  as  many  li»ve  taken  in  hana  to  set  forth  In  order 

teclaratlon  of  those  thingn  which  are  most  surely 
selleved  among  us,  even  as  they  delivered  them  unto 
OB,  which  team  the  bt^nniDg  were  eye-witnesses  aud 
tUnisters  of  the  wora,"  appear  to  mean  that  many 
psnons  who  heard  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  wrote 
iown  what  they  heard,  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  a 
tem.    The  wwd  *<many"  cannot'  rete 
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it  replaoed;  aa,  indeed,  it  is  impoaslble  to  bomMi 
a  whole  language  without  borrowing  the  kibits  of 
thought  upon  which  it  has  built  itself.  WhflU 
modem  taste  aima  at  a  variety  of  expression,  and 
abhors  a  repetition  of  the  same  phrases  as  monoto- 
nous, the  simplicity  of  the  men,  and  their  lan- 
guagie,  and  their  education,  and  the  state  of  liter- 
ature, would  all  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  Apostles 
would  have  no  such  feeling.  As  to  this,  we  have 
more  than  mere  conjecture  to  rely  on.  Occasional 
repetitions  occur  in  the  Gospels  (Luke  \ii.  IM,  20; 
xix.  31,  84),  such  as  a  writer  in  a  mere  copious 
and  cultivated  language  would  periiaps  have  sought 
to  avoid.  In  the  Acta,  the  conversion  of  St.  E^aol 
is  three  tunes  related  (Acta  ix.,  xxii.,  xxvi.)  once 
by  tlie  frriter  and  twice  by  St.  Paul  himself;  and 
the  two  first  harmonise  exactly,  except  as  to  a  few 
expressions,  and  as  to  one  more  important  circum- 
stance (ix.  7  =  xxii.  9),  —  which,  however,  admita 
of  an  expUnation,  —  whilst  the  third  deviates  some- 
what more  in  expression,  and  has  one  passage  pe- 
culiar to  itsdf.  The  vision  of  Cornelius  is  also 
three  times  reUted  (Acta  x.  3-6,  30-32;  xi.  13, 
14),  where  the  words  of  the  angel  in  the  two  first 
are  ahnoet  precisely  alike,  and  the  rest  very  similar, 
whilst  the  otlier  is  an  abridged  account  of  the  same 
facta.  The  vision  of  Peter  is  twice  related  (Acta 
X.  10-16;  xi.  6-10),  and,  except  in  one  or  two 
expressions,  the  agreement  is  verbally  exact.  These 
plaoes  from  the  Acta,  which,  both  as  to  then-  re- 
semblance and  their  difierence,  may  be  compared 
to  the  narratives  of  the  Ev'angelists,  show  the  same 
tendency  to  a  common  form  of  narrative  which, 
acoordii^  to  the  present  view,  may  have  influenced 
the  preaching  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  supposed, 
then,  that  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
teaching  whereby  they  prepared  oUiers  to  preach, 
as  they  did,  would  tend  to  assume  a  common  fwm, 
more  or  less  fixed;  and  that  the  portions  of  tht 
three  Giospels  which  harmonize  most  exactly  owe 
their  agreement  not  to  the  fiict  that  they  were 
copied  from  each  other,  although  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  the  later  writer  made  no  use  of  the 
earlier  one,  nor  to  the  existence  of  any  original 
document  now  lost  to  us,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
apostolic  preaching  had  already  clothed  itself  in  a 
settled  or  usual  form  of  words,  to  which  the  writers 
inclined  to  conform  without  feeling  bound  to  do  so; 
and  the  dififerences  which  occur,  often  in  the  closest 
proximity  to  the  harmonies,  arise  fit>m  the  feeling 
of  independence  with  which  each  wrote  what  he 
had  seen  and  heard,  or,  in  the  case  of  Mark  and 
Luke,  what  apostolic  witnesses  had  told  him.  The 
harmonies,  as  we  have  seen,  b^in  with  the  baptism 
of  John ;  that  is,  with  tlie  consecration  of  the  Lord 
to  his  messianic  office;  and  with  this  e^-ent  prob- 
ably the  ordinary  preaching  of  the  Apostles  would 
begin,  for  ita  purport  was  tJbat  Jesus  is  the  Messiah, 
and  that  as  Messiah  he  suflbred,  died,  and  rose 
again.  They  are  very  frequent  as  we  approach  tht 
period  of  the  Passion,  because  the  sufferings  of  tht 
Lord  would  be  much  in  the  mouth  of  every  one 
who  preached  the  Gospel,  and  all  would  become 
femiliar  with  the  words  in  which  the  Apostles  d^. 


to  St  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  only ;  and  if  the  panai. 
implies  an  intention  to  supersede  the  writings  alliideu 
to,  th«n  these  two  Evangelists  cannot  be  Induded 
under  them.  Partial  and  Incomplete  reports  of  the 
proaching  of  the  Apostles,  written  with  a  g*  ed  aim 
bnt  without  authority,  an*  tatended ;  and,  If  wi  maj 
argue  from  St.  Lnke^s  sphere  of  observation,  tosgr  ws^ 
probably  oomposed  by  Oresk  converts. 
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tohbeil  it.  But  as  regards  the  Resurrection,  which 
iiflfered  from  the  Passion  in  that  it  waa  a  fiurt  which 
the  enemies  of  Christianity  felt  bound  to  dispute 
(Matt  zxviiL  15),  it  is  possible  that  the  divergence 
uose  from  the  intention  of  each  Evangelisi  to  con- 
tribute something  towards  the  weight  of  evidence 
for  this  central  truth.  Accordingly,  all  the  four, 
even  St.  Mark  (zvi.  14),  who  oftener  throws  a  new 
Ug^t  upon  old  ground  than  opens  out  new,  men- 
tion distinct  acts  and  appearances  of  the  Lord  to 
establish  that  he  was  risen  indeed.  The  verbal 
agreement  is  greater  where  the  words  of  others  are 
noorded,  and  greatest  of  all  where  they  are  those 
of  Jesus,  because  here  the  apostolic  preaching 
woold  be  especially  exact;  and  where  the  historicid 
bet  is  the  utterance  of  certain  words,  the  duty  of 
the  historian  is  narrowed  to  a  bare  record  of  th«n. 
(See  the  works  of  Gieseler,  Norton,  Westeott, 
Wttsse,  and  others  already  quoted.) 

That  this  opinion  would  explain  many  of  the 
focta  connected  with  the  text  is  certain.  Whether, 
besides  conforming  to  the  words  and  arrangement 
of  the  apostolic  preaching,  the  Evangelists  did  in 
any  cases  make  use  of  eadi  other's  work  or  not,  it 
would  require  a  more  carefiil  investigation  of  de- 
tails to  discuss  than  space  permits.  Every  reader 
would  probably  find  on  examination  some  places 
whidi  could  bat  be  explained  on  this  supposition. 
Nor  does  this  involve  a  sacrifice  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  narrator.  If  each  of  the  three  drew 
the  substance  of  his  narrative  irom  the  one  com- 
mon strain  of  preaching  that  everywhere  prevailed, 
to  have  departed  entirely  in  a  written  account  from 
the  common  form  of  words  to  which  Christian 
ears  were  beginning  to  be  fiuniliar,  would  not  have 
been  independence  but  willfulness.  To  follow  here 
and  there  the  words  and  arrangement  of  another 
written  Gospel  already  current  would  not  compro- 
mise the  writer's  independent  position.  If  the 
principal  part  of  the  narrative  was  the  voice  of  the 
whole  church,  a  few  portions  might  be  conformed 
to  another  writer  without  altering  the  character  of - 
the  testimony.  In  the  separate  articles  on  the  Gos- 
pels it  will  be  shown  that,  however  dose  may  be 
the  agreement  of  the  Evangelists,  the  independent 
position  of  each  appears  from  the  contents  of  his 
book,  and  has  been  recognized  by  writers  of  all 
ages.  It  will  appear  that  St.  Matthew  describes 
the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  as  founded  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nacaieth;  that 
St  Biark,  with  so  little  of  narrative  peculiar  to 
himself,  brings  out  by  many  minute  circumstances 
a  more  vivid  delineation  of  our  Lord's  completely 
human  life;  that  St  Luke  puts  forward  the  work 
af  Redemption  as  a  universal  benefit,  and  shows 
Jeans  not  only  as  the  Messiah  of  the  chosen  people 
but  as  the  Sariour  oi  the  world;  that  St  John, 
writing  last  of  all,  passed  over  most  of  what  his 
pndecesnors  had  related,  in  order  to  set  forth  more 
fblly  all  that  he  had  heard  from  the  Master  who 
bvod  him,  of  his  relation  to  the  Father,  and  of 
the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  both.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  writers  is  thus  established ;  and  if 
Uiey  seem  to  have  here  and  there  used  each  other's 
Moount,  which  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  prove  or 
Usprove,  such  cases  will  not  compromise  that  claim 
vhieh  alone  gives  wlue  to  a  plurality  of  witnesses. 
How  does  this  last  theory  bear  upon  our  belief 
m  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospels  ?  This  momentous 
mvUon  admiU  of  a  satisfiMtory  reply.  Our  blessed 
Loid,  on  fire  different  oocaaijns,  promised  to  the 
4f0ltlfli  the  divine  guidance,  to  teach  and  enliiKbtcn 
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thee  in  thdr  dangers  (Matt  x.  19;  Luke  xU.  U 
12;  Mark  xiii.  11;  and  John  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.).     H 
bade  Jbem  take  no  thought  about  defending  them 
sdves  bdbre  judges;  he  promised  them  the  Spirit 
of  Trutii  to  guide  them  into  all  truth,  to  teach 
them  all  thin|p,  and  bring  all  things  to  their  re- 
membrance.    That  this  promise  was  ftilly  realized 
to  them  the  history  of  the  Acts  sufiiciently  shows. 
But  if  the  divine  assistance  was  given  them  in  their 
discourses  and  preaching,  it  would   be  rendered 
equally  when  they  were  about  to  put  down  in 
writing  the  same  gospel  which  they  preached ;  and, 
as  this  would  be  their  greatest  time  of  need,  the 
aid  would  be  granted  then  most  surely.     So  that, 
as  to  St  MatUiew  and  St  John,  we  may  say  that 
their  Gospels  are  inspired  because  the  writers  of 
them  were  inquired,  according  to  their  Blaster's 
promise;  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  He 
who  put  words  into  their  mouths  when  they  stood 
before  a  human  tribunal,  with  no  greater  fear  than 
that  of  death  before  them,  would   withhold   his 
light  and  truth  when  the  want  of  them  would  ml» 
k»d  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  and  tmn  the  light 
that  was  in  it  hito  darkness.   The  case  of  the  otht*r 
two  Evangelists  is  somewhat  different     It  has 
always  been  held  that  they  were  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Apostles  in  what  they  wrote —  St  Mark 
under  that  of  St  Peter,  and  St  Luke  under  that 
of  St  Paul.    We  are  not  expressly  tokl,  indeed,  that 
these  Evangelists  themselves  were  persons  to  whom 
Christ's  promises  of  supernatural  guidance  had  been 
extended,  but  it  certainly  was  not  confined  to  the 
twelve  to  whom  it  was  originally  made,  as  the  case 
of  St.  Paul  himsdf  proves,  who  was  admitted  to  all 
the  privil^|;es  of  an  apostle,  though,  as  it  were, 
"  bom  out  of  due  time; "  and  as  St  Mark  and  St 
Luke  were  the  ownpanions  of  apostles  —  shared 
their  dangers,  confronted  hostile  tribunals,  had  to 
teach  and  preach  —  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
they  equally  ei\joyed  what  they  equally  needed.    It 
Acts  XV.  28,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  spoken  of  as  the 
common  guide  and  light  of  all  the  brethren,  not  of 
apostles  only;  nay,  to  speak  it  reverently,  as  one 
ci  themselves.     So  that  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark 
and  St  Luke  appear  to  have  been  admitted  into 
the  canon  of  Scripture  as  written  by  inspired  men 
in   free  and  close  communication  with  inspired 
apostles.     But  supposing  that  the  portion  of  the 
three  first  Gospels  which  is  common  to  all  has  been 
derived  from  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  in  gen- 
eral, then  it  is  drawn  directly  from  a  source  which 
we  know  from  our  Lord  himself  to  have  hem  in- 
spired.    It  comes  to  us  from  those  Apostles  into 
whose  mouths  Christ  promised  to  put  the  words  of 
his  Holy  Spirit     It  is  not  from  an  anonymous 
writing,  as  Eichhom  thinks  —  it  is  not  that  tiie 
three  witnesses  are  really  one,  as  Story  and  others 
have  suggested  in  the  theory  of  copying  —  but  that 
the  daily  preaching  of  all  iqwstles  and  teachers  has 
found  three  independent  transcribers  in  the  three 
Evangelists.    Now  the  inspirsdon  of  an  historicfJ 
writing  will  consist  in  its  truth,  and  in  its  selection 
of  events.     Everything  narrated  must  be  substan- 
tially and  exactly  true,  and  the  oonparison  of  the 
Gospels  >ne  with  another  offers  us  nothing  that 
does  no^  answer  to  this  test    There  are  dliffavnces 
of  arrangement  of  events;  hen  some  details  of  a 
narrative  or  a  discourse  are  suppHed  which  art 
wanting  toere;  and  if  the  writer  had  professed  U 
luUow  a  utru  t  chrondogical  order,  or  had  prrtended 
•Lit  his  rsMird  was  not  only  true  but  oomptsia. 
then  one  m««raion  of  order,  or  one  omiMJoa  of  ■ 
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ijCabhi,  would  eouviet  him  of  inaocuney.  But  if 
It  is  plain  —  if  it  is  all  but  avowed  —  that  minute 
ehroDological  data  are  not  part  of  the  writer's  pur- 
pose —  if  it  is  also  plain  that  nothing  but  a  selection 
of  the  focts  is  intended,  or,  indeed,  poeubfe  (John 
cd.  85)  —  then  the  proper  test  to  apply  is,  whether 
each  gi^'es  us  a  picture  of  the  life  and  ministry  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  that  is  self-consistent  and  con- 
sistent with  the  others,  such  as  would  be  suitable 
to  the  use  of  those  who  were  to  believe  on  His 
Name —  for  this  is  their  evident  intention.  About 
the  answer  tiwre  should  be  no  doubt.  We  have 
seen  that  each  Gospel  has  its  own  features,  and  that 
the  divine  element  has  controlled  the  human,  but 
not  destroyed  it.  But  the  picture  which  they  con- 
spire to  draw  is  one  full  of  harmony.  The  Saviour 
they  ail  describe  is  the  same  loving,  tender  guide 
of  his  disciples,  sympatliiaing  with  them  in  the 
sorrows  and  temptations  of  earthly  life,  yet  ever 
ready  to  enlighten  that  life  by  rays  of  truth  out  of 
the  infinite  world  where  the  Father  sits  upon  his 
throne.  It  has  been  said  that  St.  Matthew  pw- 
trays  rather  the  human  side,  and  St.  John  the 
divine ;  but  this  holds  good  only  in  a  limited  sense. 
It  is  ill  St.  John  that  we  read  Uiat  **  Jesus  wept;  *' 
and  there  is  nothing,  even  in  the  last  discourse  of 
Jesus,  as  reported  by  St.  John,  that  opms  a  deeper 
view  of  his  divine  nature  than  the  words  in  St. 
Matthew  (xi.  25-30)  beginning,  «'  I  thank  thee,  O 
Father,  I»rd  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou 
hast  hid  these  thuigs  ftom  the  wise  and  prudent 
and  hast  re^-ealed  them  unto  babes.'*  All  reveal 
the  same  divine  and  human  Teacher;  four  copies 
of  the  same  portrait,  perhaps  with  a  di&renoe  of 
expression,  yet  still  the  same,  are  drawn  here,  and 
it  is  a  portrait  the  like  of  which  no  one  had  ever 
ddineated  before,  or,  indeed,  could  hare  done,  ex- 
cept from  having  looked  on  it  with  obser>'aiit  e}'es, 
uid  from  havmg  had  the  mind  opened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  comprehend  features  of  such  unspeakable 
radiance.  Not  only  does  this  highest  **  harmony 
of  the  Gospek  "  manifest  itsdf  to  every  pious  reader 
of  the  Bible,  but  the  lower  harmony  —  the  agree- 
ment of  fiict  and  word  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Lord,  in  sll  that  would  contribute 
to  a  true  view  of  his  spotless  character  —  exists 
also,  and  cannot  be  denied.  For  example,  ali  tell 
us  alike  that  Jesus  was  transfigured  on  the  mount; 
that  the  thddnah  of  divine  glory  shone  upon  his 
feoe;  that  Moses  the  lawgiver  and  Klgah  the  prophet 
talked  with  him ;  and  that  the  voice  fhom  heaven 
bare  witness  to  him.  Is  it  uny  imputation  upon 
the  truth  of  the  hbtories  that  St.  Matthew  alone 
tells  us  that  the  witnesses  fell  prostrate  to  the 
earth,  and  that  Jesus  raised  them?  or  that  St. 
Luke  alone  tdb  us  that  for  a  part  of  the  time  they 
were  heavy  with  sleep  ?  Again,  one  Evangelist,  in 
describing  our  Lord's  temptation,  follows  the  order 
of  the  occurrences,  another  arranges  according  to 
the  degrees  of  temptation,  and  the  third,  passing 
over  all  particulars,  merely  mentions  that  our  Lord 
vjos  tempted.  Is  there  anything  here  to  shake  our 
faith  in  the  writers  as  credible  historians  ?  Do  we 
treat  other  histories  in  this  exacting  spirit  ?  Is  not 
the  very  independence  of  treatment  the  pledge  to 
u  that  we  have  really  three  witnesses  to  the  feet 
hat  Jesus  was  tempted  like  as  we  are?  for  if  the 
Evangelists  were  copyists,  nothing  would  have  been 
110VB  easy  than  to  remove  such  an  obrious  dififtsence 
M  this.  The  histories  are  true  according  to  any 
iMt  thai  should  be  applied  to  a  history;  and  the 
tMBli  Ihit  thej  Mbei^  tiMiigb  wa  aeuld  not  pve- 
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■ame  to  My  that  they  were  more  impofftanft  fSbm 
what  are  omitted,  ekoept  fh>m  the  feet  of  the  omi» 
sion  —  are  at  least  such  as  to  have  given  the  whob 
Christian  Chureh  a  dear  oonoepUon  of  the  K» 
deemer's  life,  so  that  none  has  ever  ccanplained  of 
insufiicient  means  of  knowing  him. 

There  is  a  perverted  form  of  the  theory  we  an 
considering  which  pretends  that  the  fects  of  the 
Redeemer's  life  remained  in  the  state  of  an  oral 
tradition  till  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century 
and  that  the  four  Gospels  were  not  written  till  that 
time.  The  difference  is  not  of  degree  but  of  kind 
between  the  opinion  that  the  Gospels  were  wiltten 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles,  who  were  eye- 
witnesses, and  the  notion  that  for  neariy  a  century 
after  the  oldest  of  them  had  passed  to  his  rest  tfaa 
e\'ents  were  only  preserved  in  the  changeable  and 
insecure  form  of  an  oral  account.  But  for  the  latter 
opinion  there  is  not  one  spark  of  historical  evidence. 
Heretics  of  the  second  century  who  woidd  gladly 
have  r^ected  and  exposed  a  new  gospel  that  made 
agauist  them  never  hint  that  the  Gospels  are  spuri- 
ous ;  and  orthodox  writers  ascribe  without  contra- 
diction the  authorship  of  the  books  to  those  whooe 
names  they  bear.  The  theory  was  invented  tc 
accord  with  the  assumption  that  miracles  are  im- 
possible, but  upon  no  evidence  whatever;  and  the 
argument  when  exposed  runs  in  this  vicious  cirehs: 
"  Th««  are  no  miracles,  therefore  the  accounts  of 
them  must  have  grown  up  in  the  course  of  a  oentury 
fpom  popular  exaggeration,  and  as  the  accounts  are 
not  contemporaneous  it  is  not  proved  that  there  are 
miracles !  "  That  the  Jewish  mind  in  its  lowest 
decay  should  hare  invented  the  character  of  Jesus 
of  Nazitfeth,  and  the  sublime  sptem  of  morality 
contained  in  his  teaching  —  that  four  writers  should 
hare  fixed  the  popular  impression  in  four  phun, 
simple,  unadorned  narratives,  without  any  outbunts 
of  national  prejudice,  or  any  attempt  to  give  a 
political  tone  to  the  events  they  vrrote  of —  woidd 
be  in  itself  a  miracle  harder  to  believe  than  that 
I>usarus  came  out  at  the  Lord's  call  from  his  four- 
days'  tomb. 

It  will  be  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  im- 
perfect sketch  to  give  a  conspectus  of  the  harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  by  which  tlie  several  theories  may 
be  examined  in  their  bearing  on  the  gospel  accounts 
in  detail.  Let  it  be  remembered,  howe\'er,  that  a 
complete  harmony,  including  the  chronological  ar- 
rangement and  the  exact  succession  of  all  events, 
was  not  intended  by  the  sacred  writers  to  be  con- 
structed ;  indeed  the  data  for  it  are  pointedly  with- 
held. Here  most  of  the  places  where  there  is  some 
special  difiSculty,  and  where  there  has  been  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  events  are  parallel  or  distinct,  are 
marked  by  figures  in  different  type.  The  sections 
might  in  many  cases  have  been  subdivided  but  for 
the  limits  of  space,  but  the  reader  can  supply  this 
defect  for  himself  as  cases  arise.  (The  principal 
works  employed  in  constructing  it  are,  Griesbach, 
SynopM  Kvangdwrwn^  1776;  De  Wette  and 
Liicke,  Syn.  Evnng.^  [1^18)1  1842;  Rodiger,  5yn. 
Evang.,  1829;  Clausen,  QiuiUior  Evang.  TaAukt 
SgnofiticiB,  1829;  Gresvirell's  Harmong  Iffarmonin 
Evnngtliciiy  ed.  6ta,  Oxon.  1856]  and  Disseiiatioiu 
[2d  ed.,  4  vols,  in  6,  Oxford,  1837],  a  most  un- 
portant  work ;  the  Rev.  I.  Williams  On  the  Goq>tta . 
Tbeile's  Gretk  Teslament ;  and  Hschendorfs  Syti. 
Evang,  1854  [2d  ed.  1864] ;  besides  the  well-knowa 
works  of  Ughtfbot,  Macknight,  Newoome,  an« 
Rcbbison.)  [For  other  wotks  of  this  dass,  lai 
ad  litlon  to  the  present  artiele.]  W.  T. 
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I  ■  ~  In  tbe  fbUowliig  TMb^  whwe  aX.  tbe  referanoes  under  &  given  section  are  printed  in  beary  type,  a 
vndar  "Two  Genealogies,"  it  Is  tc   oe  nnderstood   tliat  some  special  difllculty  besets  the  harmovj 
Wliere  one  or  mora  references  under  a  giren  section  are  in  light,  and  one  or  mora  in  hm,Tj  tjpe,  it  la  to 
be  nnderstood  that  the  former  ara  giren  as  in  their  proper  place,  and  that  It  li  moM  or  less  doabtfU 
whether  tba  latter  ars  to  be  oonsldarad  as  parallel  narratives  or  not. 
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Pkefiuse,  to  Tbeophilns  .... 

Annunciation  of  the  Bapti8t*s  birth 
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The  synagogue  at  Nazareth 
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Capernaum.     Four  Apostles  called 
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Healing  a  leper    .... 
Christ  stills  tlie  storm   .     . 
Demoniacs  in  land  of  Gadarenes  . 
JiUrus's  daughter.     Woman  healed 
Blind  men,  and  demoniac  .     .     . 
Healing  the  paralytic     .... 
Matthew  the  publican    .     .     . 
M Thy  disciples  fiist  not**    .     .     . 
Journey  to  Jerusalem  to  2d  Passover 
Pool  of  Bethesda.     Power  of  Christ 
Pinddng  ears  of  com  on  Sabbath 
The  withered  hand.     Miracles     . 
The  Twelve  Apostles     .     . 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
The  eenturion's  servant.     . 
The  widow^s  son  at  Nain    . 
Messengers  from  John  .     . 
Woe  to  the  cities  of  Galilee 
Call  to  the  meek  and  snfllMng 
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1.1-8 

1.9-11 

L12,18 


i.  14;  vi.  17 
i.  14,  15 


I.  16-20 
i.  21-28 
i.  29-34 
L  35-39 
i.  40-45 
iv.  35-41 
V.  1-20 
V.  21-43 

U.  i-12  ' 
iL  13-17 
U.  18-22 


11.23-28 
iiL  1-12 
ilL  13-19 


hr.  1-90 
iv.  21-S5 
iv.  28-29 

hr.  30-82 

if.  '33,  34 
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St  John. 


i.1-4 
L&-25 
i.  96-4» 
i.  89-56 
i.  57-80 
ii.  1-7 
ill.  23-88 
U.  8-20 
it  21 
ii. 


iL89 
ii.  40-52 
iiL  1-18 
iU.  21,  22 
iv.  1-13 


iH.  19,  90 
iv.  14,  15 
iv.  16-30 


T.  1-11 
iv.  31-37 
iv.  38-41 
iv.  42-44 
V.  12-16 
viu.  22-25 
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viii.  40-56 

V.  17-26 
V.  27-32 
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vi.  1-5 
vi.  6-11 
vi.  12-16 
vi.  17-49 
vU.  1-10 
viL  11-17 
fU.  18-35 


TlL  36-50 
viiLl-3 
viiL4-15 
viii.  16-18 


zm.18,19 
xUL  20,81 


i.1-14 


i.  16-81 
L82-34 

1.35-40 
i.  41,  42 
i.  43-51 
!L  1-11 
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ill.  22-36 
iv.  1-42 
111.24 
iv.  43-45 

iv.  46-54 
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*  The  theory  which  bean  the  name  of  Strauss 
wuld  hardly  have  originated  anywhere  but  in  Ger- 
many, nor  is  it  easy  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  mind  to 
oonceive  of  its  being  seriouRly  propounded  and  act- 
ually believed.  It  is  far  from  being  clearly  defined 
and  self-consistent  in  the  author's  own  statement; 
and  his  Ldfe  of  Jesut^  while  a  work  of  great  learn- 
ing in  detail,  is  singularly  deficient  ui  comprehen- 
siveness and  unity. 

The  theory,  in  brief,  is  this.  Jesus  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary.  In  his  childhood  he  man- 
ifested unusual  intelligenoe  and  promise,  as  com- 
pared with  his  external  advuitages,  and  was  the 
olject  of  admuration  in  the  humble  family  circle  in 
which  his  lot  was  cast  He  early  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  John  the  Baptiat;  and,  from  strong  sym- 
pathy with  his  enthusiastic  expectation  of  the 
speedy  advent  of  the  Messiah  (an  expectation 
vividly  entertained  by  all  loyal  Jews  of  that 
day),  he  conceived  the  idea  of  assuming  that 
character  himself,  and  personated  it  so  successfully 
as  to  beeome  his  own  dupe,  and  thus  to  pass  un- 
consciously from  imposture  to  self-delusion.  He 
made  proselytes,  chose  disciples,  uttered  discourses 
which  imi»«s8ed  themselves  profoundly  upon  the 
popular  mind,  and  drew  upon  himself  the  hostility 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  especially  of  the 
Pharisees.  They  procured  his  execution  as  a 
traitor;  but  his  disciples,  believing  that  the  Mes- 
v<ih  could  not  die,  maintained  that  he  must  have 
risen  alive  fh>m  the  sepulchre,  and,  as  he  had  not 
been  seen  among  men  after  his  crucifixion,  that  he 
lad  ascended  to  hea\'en.  lliis  simple  life-story 
eecame  the  basis  of  a  series  of  myths  —  narratives 
not  intentionally  fslse  or  consciously  invented,  but 
some  of  them  the  growth  of  popular  credulity, 
ithen,  symbolical  forms  in  which  his  disciples 
sought  to  embody  the  doctrines  and  precepts  which 
aid  jua  the  staple  of  his  discourses.  His  mfrac- 
■loot  birth  wm  imagined  and  beliaved,  because  it 
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seemed  impossible  that  the  Messiah  should  have 
been  bom  like  other  men.  Supernatural  works 
were  ascribed  to  him,  because  the  Hebrew  legends 
had  ascribed  such  works  to  the  ancient  propliets. 
and  it  could  not  be  that  he  who  was  greater  than 
they,  and  of  whom  they  were  thought  to  have  writ- 
ten glowing  predictions,  should  not  have  performed 
more  numerous  and  more  marvellous  mmusles  than 
any  of  them.  His  appearances  after  his  resurrec- 
tion were  inferred,  defined  as  to  time  and  place,  and 
incorporated  into  the  faith  of  his  disciples,  because 
it  was  inconcdvable  that  he  Rhould  have  returned 
to  life  without  being  seen.  Tliese  myths  had  tlieir 
origin  cliiefly  outside  of  the  circle  of  tiie  Apostles  and 
the  persons  most  closely  intim.ite  with  Jesus,  and 
were  probably  due  in  great  part  to  the  construct  i^'e 
imagination  of  dwellers  in  portions  of  Galilee  where 
he  bad  tarried  but  a  litUe  while,  or  of  adniiren 
who  had  been  his  companions  but  for  a  brief  period. 
The  mythical  element,  once  introduced  into  his 
history,  had  a  rapid  growth  for  some  thirty,  forty, 
or  filly  years  after  his  death,  and  new  incidents  in 
accordance  with  the  Messianic  ideal  were  constantl} 
added  to  the  multiform  oral  Gospel  propagated  and 
transmitted  by  his  disciples.  Within  that  period, 
various  persons,  none  of  them  apostles  or  intimate 
friends  of  Jesus,  compiled  such  narratives  as  had 
come  to  their  ears;  and  of  these  narratives  there 
have  come  down  to  us  our  four  Goepels,  together 
with  other  fragmentary  stories  of  equal  authority 
which  bear  the  popular  designation  of  the  Apocrv 
phal  Gospels. 

Suoh  was  the  complexion  of  Strauss's  mythioa 
theory,  as  developed  in  his  Life  ofJesv*^"  published 
in  1835-36,  repeatedly  republished,  and  sufficientlj 
well  known  in  this  country  by  a  cheap  reprint  of  a 
nK)derately  good  English  transbition.  In  hit  am 
work,  issued  in  1864,  The  Life  of  Jetu^for  tk» 
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German  PenpU.^  be  departs  from  liia  fornix  pOsi- 
itm  to  fiff  as  to  chai^  the  propftc:ancllst«  aaid  his- 
korians  of  Cbristianltj  with  willful  and  oonacious 
Sdsifications,  and  to  maintain  with  the  critics  of 
Uie  Tiibingm  school  that  the  four  Gospeb  were 
writteot  in  great  part,  to  sanction  and  promote  the 
dogmatic  bn^efs  of  their  respective  authors,  and 
that  they  thus  represent  so  many  divergent  theolog- 
ical tendencies.  In  assumhig  this  ground.  8trau» 
enlarges  the  definition  of  the  term  myth,  which  no 
bnger  denotes  merely  the  fabulous  outgrowth  or  em- 
bodiment of  an  idea  without  fraudulent  intent,  but 
includes  such  wanton  &Isehoods  as  are  designed  to 
express,  promulgate,  or  sanction  theological  dogmas. 

We  have  said  that  Strauss  admits  an  historical 
oasis  for  the  mythical  structure  reared  by  the  Evan- 
gelists. How  is  this  basis  to  be  determined  ?  How 
■re  we  to  distinguish  between  facts  and  myths  ? 
(1.)  The  usual  order  of  nature  cannot  in  any  in- 
stance, way,  or  measure,  have  been  interrupted, 
llierefore  every  supernatural  incident  must  be 
accounted  as  mythical.  (2.)  Jesus  having  been 
regarded  as  the  Messiah,  it  was  inevitable  that  rep- 
resentations should  have  been  made  of  him  in 
■ocordanoe  with  the  Messianic  notions  of  his  Ume 
and  people,  and  with  the  predictions  deemed  Mes- 
sianic in  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
Consequently,  all  such  representations,  though  in- 
volving nothing  supernatural,  such  as  his  descent 
from  David  and  his  flight  into  Egypt,  are  at  least 
suspicioos,  and  may  be  safely  set  down  as  myths. 
(3. )  His  admirers  would  have  been  likely  to  attrib- 
ute to  him  sa}'ings  and  deeds  corresponding  with 
those  recorded  of  various  distinguished  persons  in 
Jewish  history.  Therefore,  every  portion  of  the 
narrative  which  bears  any  resemblance  or  analogy 
to  any  incident  related  in  the  Old  Testament,  is 
mythical.  But  (4).  on  the  other  hand,  Jesus  was 
a  Hebrew,  confined  within  the  narrow  circle  of 
Jewish  ideas,  and  not  under  any  training  or  influ- 
ence which  could  have  enlarged  that  circle.  Con- 
Mqoently  every  allied  utterance  of  his,  and  every 
idea  of  his  mission  and  character,  that  is  broader 
and  higher  than  the  narrowest  Judaism,  is  also 
mythical.  Thus  we  have  an  historical  personage, 
of  whom  the  critic  denies  tit  once  everything  na- 
tional and  everything  extra-national.  By  parity  of 
reasoning,  we  might,  m  the  biography  of  Washing- 
Um^  cast  suspicion  on  everything  that  he  is  alleged 
to  have  said  or  done  as  a  loyal  American,  because 
he  was  <me,  and  his  biographer  would  of  course 
laeribe  to  him  the  attributes  of  an  American ;  and 

1  everything  that  he  is  alleged  to  have  said  or 
w.ne  fh>m  the  impulse  of  a  larger  humanity,  be- 
taose,  bong  an  American,  it  was  impossible  that 
He  should  have  been  anything  more  —  a  style  (tf 
criticism  which,  with  reference  to  any  but  a  sacred 
personage,  the  world  would  regard  as  simply  idiotic. 
But  this  is  not  all.  (5.)  Though  among  secular 
historians,  even  of  well-known  periods  and  events, 
there  are  discrepancies  in  minor  details,  and  these 
are  held  to  be  confirmations  of  the  main  facts,  as 
evincing  the  mutual  independence  of  the  writers 
tondderad  as  separate  authorities,  for  some  unex- 
plained and  to  us  nscrutable  reason,  this  ^w  does 
•ot  apply  io  tiie  Gospels.  In  theor  every  discrep- 
tnoy,  however  minute,  casts  Just  suspiciok  on  an 
iDeged  fiKst  <w  a  recorded  dtsoourse  or  conversation. 
JThii  snsjMeftoQ  is  extended  even  to  the  omission  or 
■he  Twied  narration  of  very  slight  particulars,  with- 
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out  making  any  allowance  for  tlie  diflbrent  points  of 
v'ew  which  several  independent  witness  must  of 
necessity  occupy,  or  for  the  different  portions  of  a 
prolonged  transaction  or  disoourse  which  would 
reach  Uieir  eyes  or  ears,  according  as  they  were 
nearer  or  more  remote,  eariier  or  later  on  the 
ground,  more  or  less  absorbed  in  what  was  passing. 
AH,  therefore,  in  which  the  Evangelists  vary  fh)m 
one  another,  is  mythical.  But  while  their  variance 
always  indicates  a  myth  (6),  their  very  ck)se  agree 
ment  demands  the  same  construction ;  for  wherever 
the  several  narrators  coincide  cireumstanttally  and 
verbally,  their  coincidence  indicates  some  common 
legendary  source,  llius  mutually  inconsistent  and 
contradictory  are  the  several  tests  empliyed  by 
Strauss  to  separate  myth  from  fiict.  Practically, 
were  Straus8*s  IJ/e  o/Juus  lost  to  the  world,  one 
might  reconstruct  it,  by  classing  as  a  myth,  under 
one  or  more  of  the  heads  that  we  ha\'e  specified, 
every  fact  ui  the  history  of  Jesus,  and  every  de^  or 
utterance  of  his,  which  indicates  either  the  divinity 
of  his  mission,  his  unparalleled  wisdom,  or  Um 
transcendent  lovdiness,  purity,  and  exceUenoe  of 
his  character. 

Yet,  while  Jesus  is  represented  as  in  part  self- 
deluded,  and  in  part  an  impostor,  and  his  biography 
as  in  all  its  distinctive  futures  utterly  fictitious, 
strange  to  say,  Straus  recognizes  this  biography  as 
symbolical  of  the  spiritual  history  of  mankind. 
What  is  false  of  the  individual  Jesus  is  true  of  the 
race.  Humanity  is  <*  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,** 
the  child  of  the  visible  mother,  Nature,  and  thi> 
invisible  father.  Spirit.  It  works  miracles;  for  it 
subdues  Nature  in  and  around  itself  by  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  It  is  sinless;  for  pollution  cleaves 
to  the  individual,  but  does  not  aifect  the  race  or 
its  history.  It  dies,  rises,  and  ascends  to  heaven : 
for  the  suppression  of  its  personal  and  earthly  8fe 

—  in  other  words,  the  annihilation  of  individual 
men  by  death  —  is  a  reunion  with  the  All-Father, 
Spirit  Faith  in  this  metaphysical  farrago  is  jus- 
tifying and  sanctifying  Christian  faith.  Thus  a 
history,  which  is  the  joint  product  of  imposture 
and  credulity,  by  a  strange  chance,  (for  providence 
tliere  is  none,)  has  become  a  symbolical  representa- 
tion of  true  spiritual  philosophy. 

We  will  now  ofifer  aome  of  the  leading  consider- 
ations, which  are  fairly  urged  against  the  mythical 
theory. 

1.  This  theory  assumes  that  miracles  are  impos 
sible.  But  why  are  they  impossible,  if  there  be  a 
God  ?  The  power  which  established  the  order  of 
nature  includes  the  power  to  suspend  or  modify  it,  aa 
the  greater  includes  the  less.  If  that  order  was  es- 
tablished with  a  moral  and  spiritual  purpose,  for  the 
benefit  of  reasoning,  aoooontable,  immortal  beings, 
and  if  that  same  purpose  may  be  served  by  the  sus- 
pension of  proximate  causes  at  any  one  epoch  of 
human  history,  then  we  may  expect  to  find  authentio 
vestiges  of  such  an  epoch.  All  that  is  needed  in 
order  to  make  miracleg  credible  is  the  discovery  of 
an  adequate  purpose,  a  justifying  end.  Such  a 
purpose,  such  an  end,  is  the  develo{»uent  of  the 
highest  forms  of  goodness  in  human  conduct  and 
character ;  and  whether  miracles  —  real  or  imagined 

—  have  borne  an  essential  part  in  such  development, 
is  an  historical  quesUon  which  we  are  competent  to 
answer.  Suppose  that  we  write  down  the  names 
of  all  the  men  who  have  left  a  reputation  for  prft> 
eminent  exceUenoe,  —  Orientals,  Greeks,  Romans, 
ancient,  modem,  the  lights  of  dark  ages,  the  cho- 

I  sen  representatives  of  every  philosophical  school,  tkt 
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fakiied  prodiMt  oC  the  higfaert  diiluttion  dlmmrj 
tjpe,  rrfuniien,  pbiknthropuU,  thoie  who  hate 
•tiorned  the  MUoi  ttataont,  tfaoiw  who  h«««  nuule 
bwl)r  itaUoat  UiiHtrioiM.  liK  tw  then  tepante 
the  raunei  mio  tiro  oohmuit,  vnting  the  (  hriatiaiis 
in  one  coluino,  all  the  net  in  the  other.  We  ihall 
find  that  we  hate  made  a  horizontal  di%*wioD, — 
that  the  Icaet  in  the  Ouiitian  ccrfmnn  it  ii;reater 
than  tlie  gieatett  out  of  it  From  Paul,  l*eCer, 
Mid  John ;  from  Fcnefen,  Xarier,  Boyle,  Doddridge, 
Mart>-n,  Ileber,  Jodaon,  Channing,  men  wbow 
geniue  and  culture  cone^red  with  their  piety  to 
make  them  greatly  good,  down  to  the  unlettered 
Bedford  tinker,  John  Pounde  the  cobbfer,  the  Datry- 
man*ii  dau^ter,  with  Juit  educatkm  enoiigli  to  read 
her  Bible  and  to  know  the  will  of  her  Jjord,  we 
find  tnits  of  character,  which  in  part  are  not 
■hared  in  any  degree  in  part  are  but  remotely  ap- 
proached, by  the  best  men  out  of  the  Cbriirtian  pale. 
Now  when  we  look  into  the  forming  elementa  and 
proeesMt  of  theie  Christian  characters,  we  shall 
find  that  the  miraefes  of  the  New  Testament  hold 
a  foremost  pboe,  and  we  shall  find  it  impossible 
even  to  conceive  of  their  formation  under  the  myth- 
ieal  theory.  It  is  absurd  to  think  of  Paul  as  oom- 
passbg  sea  and  land,  laying  hare  his  liack  to  the 
soourge,  reaching  after  the  crown  of  mart}Tdom, 
to  defend  a  mythical  resurrection  snd  ascension  of 
humanity;  of  Martyn  or  Judson  as  forsaking  all 
the  joys  of  ciTiliaed  life,  sad  encountering  hardships 
worse  than  death,  to  preach  Straussianisni ;  of  the 
Gospel  aoeording  to  Strauss  as  taking  the  place  of 
Matthew's  or  John's  Gospel  in  the  hands  of  the 
tinker  or  the  dahry-maid,  deveb>ping  the  saintly 
q)irit,  heralding  the  triumphant  deaths,  of  which 
we  have  such  frequent  record  in  the  annals  of  the 
poor.  These  holy  men  and  women  have  been  guided 
and  sustained  in  virtue  by  the  authority  of  a  di- 
vinely oommisskmed  Lawgiver,  whose  words  they 
have  received  because  he  had  been  proclaimed  and 
attested  as  the  Son  of  God  by  power  from  on  high. 
They  have  had  a  woriung  &ith  in  immortality,  — 
such  a  iaith  as  no  reasoning,  or  analogy,  or  instinct 
has  ever  given, — because  they  have  stood  in  thought 
by  the  bier  at  the  gates  of  Nain  and  by  the  tomb 
of  Bethany;  because  they  have  seen  the  light  that 
streams  from  the  tcokm  sepulchre  of  the  crucified, 
and  heard  the  voice  of  the  resurrection-angd. 
Now  if  the  development  of  the  highest  style  of 
human  character  is  a  purpose  wortliy  of  God,  and 
if  in  point  of  fact  a  belief  hi  miracles  has  borne 
an  essential  part  hi  the  development  of  such  char- 
acters, then  are  miracles  not  only  possible,  but  an- 
tecedently probable  and  intrinsically  credible.  And 
this  is  an  argument  which  cannot  be  impeached  till 
Straussianism  has  furnished  at  least  a  few  finished 
eharacters,  which  we  can  place  by  the  dde  of  those 
that  have  been  formed  by  faith  in  a  miraculously 
vnpowered  and  endowed  Teacher  and  Sajnour. 

Miracle,  lying  as  it  does  deariy  within  the  scope 
f  omnipotence,  needs  only  adequate  testimony  to 
*ibstantiate  it     Human  testimony  is  indeed  ap- 
pealed to  in  proof  of  the  unbroken  order  of  nature; 
but,  so  fer  as  it  goes,  it  proves  the  opposite.     We 
can  tmee  back  no  line  of  testimony  which  does  not 
nach  a  miraculous  epoch.     Nay,  if  there  be  any 
me  element  of  human  nature  which  is  univer- 
lal,  with  exceptions  as  rare  as  idkxy  or  Insanity,  it 
the  appetency  for  mhrade.     So  strong  is  this, 
.jii  at  the  present  day  none  are  so  ready  to  receive 
ihe  djivellings  of  hyper-electrified  women  as  utter- 
MWM  from  departed  sphiti,  and  to  accept  theab- 
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anrfities  of  the  newert  fonn  of  i  eenmaiicy,  aa 
those  who  aet  aside  the  mirsdes  of  the  New  Tesus- 
ment  and  cast  oooiempt  on  the  risen  isavioor 
Such  being  the  inatinctiTe  craving  of  human  natoR 
for  that  which  is  above  nature,  it  is  intrinaieally 
probable  that  God  has  met  this  craving  by  authentic 
voices  firom  the  spirit-realm,  by  authoitic  glimpsei 
fW>m  behind  the  veil  of  sense,  by  authentic  fbcth- 
reachings  of  the  omnipotent  arm  from  beneath  the 
mantle  of  proiimate  causes. 

2.  Strauss  is  self-rcAited  on  his  own  ground. 
He  maintains  the  uniformity  of  the  law  of  causation 
in  an  time,  equally  in  the  material  and  the  iutel- 
lectoal  universe,  so  that  no  intellectual  phenomenoo 
can  make  its  appearance,  except  from  causes  and 
under  conditions  adapted  to  bring  it  into  being. 
Myths,   therefore,  cannot  originate,  except  from 
causes  and  under  conditions  fa\t)rable  to  their  birth 
and  growth.     Now,  if  we  examine  the  undoubted 
myths  connected  with  the  history  and  religion  of 
the  ancient  nations,  we  shall  find  that  they  had 
thefa*  origin  prior  to  the  era  of  written  litoature: 
that  their  evident  nucleus  is  to  be  sought  in  his- 
torical personages  and  events  of  a  very  eariy  date; 
that  they  grew  into  Hsntastic  forms  and  \-ast  pro- 
portions by   thdr  trsnsmiasioo   from    tongue  to 
tongue,  whether  in  story  or  in  song;  that  their 
\'arious  ^^ersions  are  the  result  of  oral   tradition 
through  different  channels,  as  in  the  separate  states 
of  Greece,  and  among  the  alwriginal  tribes  and  pre> 
historical  colonists  of  Italy ;  and  that  they  recel\'eci 
no  essential  additions  or  modifications  after  the 
age  at  which  authentic  history  begins.     Thus  the 
Utest  of  the  gods,  demigods  and  wonder-woiidng 
heroes  of  Grecian  feble  —  such  of  them  as  ever  lived 
—  Ii%'ed  seven  centuries  before  Herodotus,  and  not 
less  than  four  centuries  before  Hesiod  and  Hcmdct; 
the  various  accounts  we  have  of  them  appear  to 
have  been  extant  in  the  eaiiiest  period  of  Greek 
literature;  and  we  have  no  proof  of  the  origin  of 
any  extended  fable  or  of  the  existence  of  any  per- 
sonage who  became  mythical,  after  that  period. 
The  case  is  similar  with  the  di8tincti\ely  Koman 
myths  and  the  mj-thical  portions  of  Boman  history. 
They  are  all  very  considerably  anterior  to  the  earliest 
written    history  and   literature  of   Koroe.      The 
mythical  and  the  historical  periods  of  all  nations 
are  entirely  distinct,  the  one  from  the  other.    Now 
the  Christian  era  falls  far  within  the  historical 
period.     Single  prodigies  are  indeed  related  in  the 
history  of  that  age,  as  they  are  fiwm  time  to  time 
in  modem  and  even  recent  history ;  but  the  leading 
incidents  of  iudindual  lives  and   the  successive 
stages  of  pubUc  and  national  af&in  in  that  age  are 
detailbd  with  the  same  litcralness  with  whkih  the 
history  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century  is 
written.     Yet,  had  the  conditions  for  the  growth 
of  myths  existed,  there  were  not  wanting,  then, 
personages,  whose  vast  abilities,  strange  ricistttudes 
of  fortune,  and  extended  fame  would  have  made 
them  mythical.     It  is  hardly  possible  that  there 
could  have  been  a  filler  supply  of  the  material  fcr 
myths  in  the  life  of  Hercules,  or  of  Cadmus,  or  of 
Medea,  than  in  that  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  of  Mareus 
Antonius,  or  of  Cleopatra.     Nor  can  it  be  nuun- 
tained  that  in  this  respect  Judiea  was  at  an  earlier 
and  more  primiti>'e  stage  of  culture  than  Rome  or 
Egyp^     Josephus,  the  Jewish  hisforian,  was  bom 
about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
wrote  \-ery  neariy  at  the  period  assigned  by  Strana 
for  the  composition  of  the  earliest  of  our  Gospels 
In  addition  to  what  we  believe  to  have  been  thi 
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-abiclai  of  the  Old  TeBtomeDt,  be  resTids  many 
lodoaUed  myths  of  the  eariy  Hebrew  ages;  but 
his  history  of  his  own  times,  with  now  and  then 
%  toueti  ii  the  marvellous,  has  no  more  of  the 
mythical  element  or  tendency  than  we  find  in  the 
narratives  of  the  same  epoch  by  Roman  historians, 
tn  fine,  there  was  nothing  in  that  age  more  than 
in  tills,  which  could  give  rise  or  currency  to  a 
mythical  history. 

3.  Myths  are  vague,  dateless,  incoherent,  dreamy, 
poetical;  while  the  Gospels  are  eminently  prosaic, 
rircumstantial,  abounding  in  careful  docriptions 
of  persons,  and  dengnations  of  places  and  times. 
The  geneidoj2[ie8  given  in  Matthew  and  Luke  are 
represented  by  Strauss  as  mythical;  but  nothing 
could  be  more  thoroughly  opposed  to  our  idea  of  a 
myth,  and  to  the  character  of  the  acknowledged 
myths  of  antiquity,  than  such  catalogues  of  names. 
We  believe  both  these  geneabgies  to  be  authentic ; 
for  Matthew  abne  professes  to  give  the  natural  and 
actual  ancestry  of  Joseph,  while  lAike  expressly 
says  that  be  is  giving  the  legal  genealogy  of  Jesus, 
{(ts  he  IMS  UgeJljf  reckoned  being  the  literal  ren- 
dering of  the  words  employed  by  the  Evaugdist,  &s 
4pofii(ir<h)  and  H  is  well  known  that  the  l^gal 
geneak^  of  a  Jew  might  diverge  very  widely  from 
the  line  of  his  actual  parentage.  But  even  were  we 
to  admit  the  alleged  inconsistency  of  the  two,  they 
both  bear  incontestable  marics  of  having  been  copied 
from  existing  documents,  and  not  im^ned  or  in- 
vented. AU  through  the  Gospels  we  find,  in  ckee 
connection  with  the  miracles  of  Christ,  details  of 
common  Jewish  life,  often  so  minute  and  trivial, 
that  they  would  have  been  wholly  beneath  the  aim 
of  ambitiona  fiction  or  tumid  fancy,  and  could  have 
fi)und  a  place  in  tlie  narrative  only  becaase  they 
actually  occurred.  The  miracles  are  not  in  a  setting 
of  their  own  kind,  as  tb^  would  have  been  in  a 
fictitious  narrative.  'Fhey  are  imbedded  in  a  sin- 
gularly natural  and  lifelike,  humble  and  unpretnid- 
mg  history.  The  style  of  the  Evangelists  is  not 
that  <rf  men  who  either  wondered  themselves,  or 
espeeted  others  to  wonder,  at  what  they  related ; 
but  it  is  the  unambitious  style  of  men  who  ex- 
lected  to  be  briieved,  and  who  were  perfectly 
amiUar  with  the  marvellous  events  they  described, 
lad  they  related  these  events  from  rumor,  from  a 

'  eated  imagination,  or  with  a  disoosition  to  decei\-e, 
hey  must  have  written  in  an  inflated  style,  with  a 
profusion  of  epithets,  with  frequent  appeals  to  the 
lentiment  of  the  marvellous,  not  unmixed  with  the 
ihow  of  argument  to  convince  the  incredulous. 
When  we  find  on  the  current  of  the  Gospel  history 
not  a  rif^  of  swollen  diction,  not  a  quickening  of 
Jie  rhetorical  pulse,  not  a  deviation  from  the  quiet, 
{HXMaic,  dreomstantial  flow  of  narrative,  in  describ- 
ing such  events  as  the  walking  upon  the  sea,  the 
raising  of  Laxarus,  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
^ven,  we  ean  account  for  this  unparalleled  literary 
^ihenomeoon  only  by  supposing  that  the  writers 
bad  become  so  conversant  with  mirade,  either  in 
beir  own  experience  or  Umra^h  their  intimacy  irith 
-^e-witseaes,  that  events  aside  fhnn  the  ordiniry 
aorse  of  nature  had  ceased  to  be  contemplated  with 
imaaement. 

4.  Another  oonchiiive  argument  against  the 
mylhieal  theory  is  derived  ^om  the  sufi^rings  and 
tie  mariyidoms  of  the  primitive  Christians.  Strauss 
idmiU  that  the  eaiiiest  of  our  Gospeb  assumed  its 
prassDt  form  within  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the 
ieaftli  of  Jesus.  At  that  Ume  there  were  still  liri.ig 
^Mk  araHitndes,  «ho  matt  have  been  coDtempofarr 
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and  coeval  with  Jesus,  and  who  had  the  mcHW  ol 
ascertaining  the  truth  with  regard  to  his  personal 
history.  Mere  &ble,  which  involved  no  serious 
consequences  to  those  who  received  it,  might  have 
passed  unquestioned,  and  might  have  been  devoured 
by  weak  men  and  superstitious  women  with  easy 
credulity.  But  men  are  not  wont  bo  stake  their 
reputation,  their  property,  thdr  lives,  on  stories 
which  they  have  the  means  of  testing,  without  k>ok- 
ing  carefully  into  the  evidence  of  their  truth.  Now 
no  &ct  in  history  is  more  certain  than  that,  within 
forty  years  from  the  death  of  Christ,  large  numlers 
of  persons,  many  of  them  natives  of  judiea,  suffered 
the  severest  penecuUon,  and  incurred  painful  and 
ignominious  death  by  fire,  by  crucifixion,  and  by 
exposure  to  wild  beasts,  in  consequence  of  tl^eir 
professed  belief  in  the  dirine  mission,  the  mincu- 
k)us  endowments,  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
Many  of  these  persons  were  men  of  intelligence  and 
cultivation,  lliey  must  have  known  bow  Utr  the 
alleged  fitcts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  were  confirmed  by 
eye-witnesses,  and  how  far  and  on  what  grounds 
they  were  called  in  question.  They  lived  at  a  time 
when  they  could  have  tried  the  witnesses,  and  they 
must  have  been  more  cr  less  than  human  if  thev 
threw  away  tlieir  lives  for  mere  exaggerations  or 
fables.  The  genuineness  of  several  of  Paul's  epistles 
is  admitted  by  Strauss,  uid  neither  he  nor  any  one 
else  doul>ts  the  fact  of  PauPs  protracted  sacrifices 
and  sufferings,  and  his  ultimate  mutjudom  as  a 
Christian  believer.  Paul's  epistles  show  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  eminent  power  and  culture,  —  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  the  greatest  man  that  God 
ever  made ;  in  the  judgment  of  all,  far  above  medioc- 
rity. Bom  a  Jew,  educated  in  Jenisalem,  familiar 
with  the  alleired  scenes  and  witnesses  of  the  miracles 
of  .lesus,  at  fin>t  a  persecutor  of  the  infant  chureh, 
he  could  have  become  a  lieliever  and  a  champion 
of  the  Christian  faith  only  on  strong  evidence,  and 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  grounds  for  utibeliel 
and  doubt;  and  we  ha\-e  his  own  statement  of  what 
he  believed,  and  especially  of  his  undoubting  lielief 
in  the  crowning  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
We  know  of  no  man  whose  testimony  as  to  the 
state  of  the  aigument  as  it  stood  in  the  very  life- 
time of  the  coevab  of  Jesus  could  be  worth  so  much 
as  his;  and  it  b  inoonceivahle  that  he,  of  all  men, 
should  have  suffered  or  died  in  attestation  of  what 
he  supposed  or  suspected  to  be  m^-ths.  But  we 
must  multiply  hu  testimony  by  bmidreds,  nay,  by 
thousands,  in  order  to  represent  the  fbll  amount 
and  weight  of  the  testimony  of  martyrdom.  Now 
while  we  liave  not  the  s^ghtest  doubt  that  our 
Gospek  were  written,  three  of  them  at  least  at  an 
eariier  date  than  Strauss  assigns  to  the  first,  and 
all  of  them  by  the  men  whose  names  they  bear,  we 
should  deem  them,  if  possible,  more  surely  authen- 
ticated as  to  their  contents,  did  we  suppose  them 
anonymous  works  of  a  later  date;  for  in  that  case 
they  would  embody  narratives  already  sealed  by  the 
martyr-blood  of  a  doud  of  witnesses,  and  thus  would 
be  not  the  mere  story  of  their  authon,  but  the 
story  of  the  collective  church. 

5.  The  character  of  the  primitive  Christians  is 
an  lupregnable  aigument  for  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel-history,  as  opposed  to  the  mythical  theory. 
Therp  ^s  no  doubt  whatever  that  fhim  the  lifeUmf 
j{  JeMis  commenced  the  mors!  regenen^on  of 
humanity.  Virtues  which  had  hardly  a  name  \*» 
fore,  sprang  bito  lieing.  Vices  which  had  beer 
embalmed  in  song  and  cberiiAed  in  the  heart  of  thi 
highest  civilization  of  the  Roman  empire,  w«r^  mn 
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loDocd  Kid  denoonoed.  A  loftkr  ethical  ituidafd 
—  a  staiNknl  whkh  has  not  jet  been  improved 
Dpoo  —  wu  held  forth  bj  the  earliest  Christian 
writen,  and  reeognized  in  all  the  Christian  oow- 
munities.  That  were  among  the  early  Christians 
tjpes  of  character,  which  have  never  bem  surpasnd, 
hardly  equalled  siuoe.  Stnuss  maintains  that  there 
aie  no  uncnoaed  eflbcts,  —  no  effects  which  have  not 
causes  fuUy  commensurate  with  tbemsdves.  A 
Jewish  youth,  half-enthusiast,  balf-4mpostor,  must 
have  been  immeasurably  inferior  to  those  great 
philosophen  and  moralists  of  classic  antiquity,  who 
naidly  made  an  impression  on  the  depravity  of 
thelf  own  and  succeeding  times.  Such  a  youth 
must  have  had  very  vague  notions  of  morality,  and 
have  been  a  very  poor  example  of  it  He  might 
have  founded  a  sect  of  fanatics,  but  not  a  body  of 
linmilarly  pure,  true  and  holy  men.  There  is  a 
gittriiig  inadequacy.  —  nay,  an  entire  and  irrecon- 
eilable  discrepancy  between  the  cause  and  the  effect. 
We  can  account  for  the  moral  reformation  that 
followed  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  only  by  supposing 
him  endowed  with  a  higher  and  caln  er  wisdom, 
with  a  keener  sense  of  truth  and  right,  viith  a  more 
eommanding  influence  over  the  human  heart  and 
conscience,  than  has  ever  l^longed  to  any  other 
being  that  the  world  has  seen.  Outwardly  be  was 
a  humbly  bom,  illiterate  Jew,  in  a  degenerate  age, 
of  a  eomipt  national  stock :  and  there  is  no  way 
of  accounting  for  his  superiority  over  all  other 
teachers  of  truth  and  duty,  unless  we  l)elie%^  that 
he  held  by  the  gift  of  Goil  a  prei'niinence,  of  which 
his  alleged  sway  over  nature  and  victory  o\'er  death 
were  but  the  natural  and  fitting  exprnislon. 

6.  Strauss  bases  his  theory  on  the  assumption 
that  our  Gospels  were  not  wTitten  by  the  men  whose 
names  they  bear,  but  were  the  productions  of 
authors  now  unknown,  at  later  and  uncertain 
periods;  and  he  admits  that  the  mythical  fabric 
which  he  supposes  the  Gojipela  to  be  could  not  have 
had  its  origin  under  the  hands,  or  with  the  sanction, 
of  apostles  or  their  companions.  Hut  the  genuine- 
ness of  no  ancient,  we  might  almost  say,  of  no 
modem  work,  rests  on  stronger  evidence  than  does 
the  authorship  cf  our  (lospels  by  the  men  whose 
names  they  bear.  In  the  earlier  ages  their  com- 
position by  their  now  reputed  authors  was  ne^er 
denied  or  called  in  question,  —  not  e\'en  by  the 
heretics  who  on  dogmatical  grounds  rejected  some 
}f  them,  and  would  have  found  it  convenient  to 
^ect  all,  —  not  e\'en  by  Jewish  and  Gentile  op- 
X)sers  of  Christianity,  who  argued  vehemently  and 
oitteriy  against  their  contents  M'ithout  impugning 
tlieir  genuineness.  Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  about 
he  middle  of  the  second  centur}%  speaks  repeatedly 
cf  Memoirs  of  the  AposUes  called  Gospels,  and  in 
his  fluent  recapitulation  of  what  he  professes  to 
have  drawn  from  this  source  there  are  numerous 
ooincidences  with  our  Gospels,  not  only  in  the  facts 
narrated,  but  in  words  and  in  passages  of  consid- 
erable length.  From  his  extant  works  we  coidd 
almost  reproduce  the  j:ro8|)el  history.  He  was  a 
man  of  singularly  inquisitive  mind,  of  philosophical 
•raining,  of  large  and  varied  enidition;  and  it  is 
mpossible  that  he  should  not  have  known  whether 
hese  books  were  recei\'ed  without  question,  or 
.vhether  Uiey  rested  under  the  suspicion  of  spurious 
iuthorship.  Ireneus,  who  wrote  a  little  lata*,  gives 
a  detailed  description  of  our  four  Gospels,  naming 
lihdr  respective  authors,  and  stating  the  order  in 
which  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
wnptiadi  and  he  writes,  not  only  in  hb  own 
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name,  hot  in  that  of  the  whole  eh  ardi,  aiTing  tha 
these  books  were  not  and  had  not  been  caied  b 
question  by  any.  These  are  hut  specimens  of  vrt^ 
nmneroos  anthorities  that  might  be  cited.  Abou. 
the  same  time,  Cdsns  wrote  i^;aiii8t  Christiamty 
and  be  drew  so  largely  fh)m  oar  Gospels  as  tlie 
authorised  narratives  of  the  life  of  Christ,  that  a 
connected  history  of  that  life  might  almost  be  made 
from  the  extant  passages  quoted  from  his  writingi 
by  his  Christian  opponents. 

In  tiie  middle  and  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century,  there  were  large  bodies  of  Christiana  in 
every  part  oi  the  chilized  world,  and  the  copies  of 
the  Gospels  must  have  been  numbered  by  many 
thousands.  Their  univenal  reception  as  the  works 
of  the  men  whose  names  they  now  bear  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  their  genuineness.  Suppose 
that  they  were  spurious,  yet  written  and  circukted 
in  the  lifi^time  of  the  Apostles,— .it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  not  have  openly  denied  their  anthn-- 
ship,  and  that  this  denial  should  not  have  left 
traces  of  itself  in  the  da^-s  oi  Justin  Martyr  and 
Irenaeus.  Suppose  that  they  were  first  put  in  ar- 
culation  under  the  names  they  now  bear,  after  the 
death  of  the  Apostles,  —  it  is  inconceivable  that 
there  should  not  hax-e  been  men  shrewd  enough  to 
ask  why  they  had  not  appeared  while  their  autbon 
were  living,  and  their  late  appearance  would  have 
given  rise  to  doubts  and  questions  which  would  not 
ha^-e  been  quieted  for  sernid  generations.  Suppose 
that  they  were  first  issued  and  circulated  anony- 
mously, —  there  must  hxve  been  a  time  when  the 
names  of  ftfatthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  were 
first  attached  to  them,  and  it  is  impossible  that 
the  attaching  of  the  names  of  well-known  men  as 
authors  to  books  which  had  be^  anon}-mous  should 
not  have  been  attended  by  grave  doubt. 

The  statement  of  Luke  in  the  Introductioii  of 
his  Gospel,  and  the  very  nature  of  the  case  render 
it  certain  that  numerous  other  accounts,  more  or 
less  authentic,  of  the  life  of  Christ  were  early 
written,  and  some  such  accounts,  commonly  called 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  are  still  extant.  But  we 
have  ampke  evidence  that  no  such  writings  were 
ever  received  as  of  authority,  read  in  the  churches, 
or  sanctioned  by  the  office- bearera  and  leading  men 
in  the  Christian  communities ;  and  most  ot  them 
disappeared  at  an  eariy  date.  Now  it  is  impossible 
to  account  for  the  discrediting  and  suppression  of 
these  writings,  unless  the  Church  was  in  the  poa- 
session  of  authoritative  records.  If  our  Goi^ls 
had  no  higher  authority  than  bdonged  to  those 
narratives,  all  the  accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
would  have  been  received  and  transmitted  with 
equal  credit.  But  if  there  were  four  nairaUves 
written  by  eye-witnesses  and  their  accredited  com- 
panions, while  all  the  rest  were  written  by  personb 
of  inferior  means  of  information  and  of  inferior 
authority,  then  may  we  account,  as  we  can  in  no 
other  way,  for  the  admitted  fact  that  these  foui 
Gospels  crowded  all  othen  out  of  the  Church,  u^ 
drove  them  into  discredit,  almost  into  oblivion. 

We  hsLVt  then  abundant  reason  to  believe,  and 
no  reason  to  doubt,  that  our  present  four  Gospel* 
were  written  by  the  moi  whose  names  they  bear' 
and  if  this  be  proved,  by  the  conlteion  of  Straus* 
himself  the  mythkal  theory  is  untenable. 

A.  P.  P. 

*  Literature,  The  preceding  article  would  bt 
incomplete  without  some  f^irther  notice  of  the  lit 
erature  of  the  subject,  which  it  will  be  convenleoi 
to  dktribute  under  aereral  heads. 
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1.  CrUxcal  history  of  the  Gcspeli ;  their  origi% 
mutual  rdatum,  and  crtdiinlUy.  In  addition  to 
the  works  referred  to  above  (np.  943,  947),  the  fol- 
lowine  may  be  mentioned:  Tbolock,  DU  Glaub- 
wunhgkeU  d&r  tvang.  Gtachichle,  2fi  Aud.,  Hamb. 
1838;  Ullmann,  Hutimsch  uder  Mythisch  t  Hamb. 
1838 ;  Furncas,  Jesug  and  his  Bioyrapktrs,  Philad. 
18«38,  an  enlargement  of  his  Rtauirks  vn  the  Four 
Go^peis ;  Gfri^rer,  Die  hdUye  Sayt^  2  Abth.,  and 
Das  HeUigthum  u.  d.  Wahrheit,  Stuttg.  1838;  C 
H.  Weisse,  Die  evnng,  Geschichte,  krii.  ti.  philos, 
beitrbeUei,  2  Bde.  Leipa.  1838;  Wilke,  Der  Ur- 
^vangelisij  Oder  exeg,  krit  Untersuchung  Ob.  d. 
VerwandtsdM/U»erhakmss  der  drd  ersten  JCvan- 
tjclieny  Dresd.  1838;  Hennell,  Inquiry  concermng 
the  Origin  of  ChriaUtnUy  (1st  ed.  1838),  2d  ed. 
Lood.  1841:  Bruno  Bauer,  Kritik  der  emmg,  Gesch. 
der  Syneptiker,  3  Bde.  Berl.  1841-42;  and  Kritik 
der  HvangeUen  u.  Gench.  ihrts  Ursprungs^  4  Bde. 
Berl.  1850-^2;  Ebnml,  WissenschnfUiche  Kritik 
d.  evang.  Geschichte  (Ist  ed.  1841),  2«  umgearb. 
Aofl.  Erlangen,  1850,  English  ti:anslation,  con- 
demed,  Edin.  1863:  W.  H.  Mill,  On  the  attempted 
Apfdicatkn  of  Pantheistic  Principles  to  the 
Theory  and  ffistorie  Criticism  of  the  Gospeis^ 
Cambr.  (Eng.)  1840-44:  Isaae  Williams,  Thoughts 
Ml  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  Lond.  1842;  F.  J. 
Schwarz,  Neue  (Tnter$uchungen  Ober  d.  Vertonndtr- 
Mchnfls- Verhdltniss  der  aynopt.  JCvangtlitn,  Tiib. 
1844;  (Anon.)  Die  £vangtUen,  ihr  Geitt,  ihre 
Verfasser  und  ihr  VerhdUnls$  zu  einander^  \jap^ 
1845;  J.  R.  Beard,  ^mces  of  the  Churcfi  m  rgtly 
to  Strauss,  Lond.  1846;  C.  L.  W.  Grimm,  Die 
GlaubwArdigkeit  der  evang.  Geschichte,  Jena,  1845, 
in  opposition  to  Strauss  and  Bauer*  Thiersch,  Per- 
such  zur  ilersttUung  d.  histor.  Standpunkts  fUr  d 
Kri^  d,  neutesl.  Schriften,  Erlangen,  1845,  comp. 
Baur,  Der  Kritiker  u,  der  Fnnatiker,  u.  s.  w. 
StuUg.  1846,  and  Thiersch,  £inige  WorU  at>.  d. 
Aechiheit  d.  neutest.  SchnfXen,  1846;  Schwegler, 
Dns  nachnpostoUsche  ZeUnUer,  2  Bde.  Tub.  1846 ; 
Bleek,  Beitrdge  sur  Fvangelien- Kritik,  Berl.  1846, 
faluable;  Davidson,  Itdrod  to  the  New  Test.  vol. 
i.  Lond.  1848;  Ewald,  Ursprung  und  wtsen  der 
KvangeUen,  in  his  Jaltrb,  d  BUd.  wissenschafl, 
184&-1854,  namely,  i.  113-154;  ii.  180-224;  iii. 
140-183;  V.  178-207;  vi.  32-72;  comp.  also  ix. 
49-87,  X.  83-114,  xii.  212-224;  also  his  Z>u;  drei 
ersten  EvangeUen  Oberaezt  u.  erU&rt,  (iott.  1850; 
Hilgenfeld,  Krit,  Untersuchungen  Ober  die  Evan- 
ge&n  Justin^t,  u.  s.  w.  Halle,  1850;  Dis  Afarkns- 
EvangeHum,  l^eips.  1850;  arts,  in  TheoL  Jahrb. 
1852,  pp.  102-132,  259-293;  Die  EvangeUen  ntch 
ihrer  Entstehung  u.  gesch.  Bedeutung,  Leipas.  1854; 
arts,  in  Theol.  Jahrb.  1857,  pp.  381-440,  498- 
532,  and  in  hU  Zeitschr.f  wis».  Theol.  1859,  1861, 
and  1862-67,  passim;  Baur,  Kritische  Unter- 
$uchungen  iib.  d,  kanon,  EvangeUen,  Tiib.  1847, 
abeady  noticed  ;  Das  Markusevangelium,  Tiib. 
1851:  arts,  in  TheoL  Jahrb.  1853,  pp.  54-93; 
1854,  pp.  196-287,  ati  Zeitschr.  f  wise.  TheoL 
1859 ;  for  a  summary  of  results,  see  bis  Das  Chris^ 
enthum  der  drei  erst  ft  Jahrhwtderte,  2«  Ausg., 
Tiib.  1860;  Kitscbl,  Uebtr  den  gegemoartigtr. 
Stand  der  Kritik  der  synopL  EvangeUen,  in  TneoL 
Jahrb,  1851,  pp.  48a>5d8;  C.  F>.  Stoire,  The  Four 
Gospels,  and  the  Hegelian  As$atdts  f^nn  them,  in 
Jho  BibL  Sacra  for  July  1851  and  Jan.  1852,  re- 
orinted  in  Joum.  of  Sac,  Lit.  Oct.  1865  and  Jan. 
1866;  Da  Costa,  The  Four  Wun^ss^s  (tnns.  from 
.he  Dutch),  Lond.  1851,  reprinted  New  Torit,  1855 ; 
r.  R.  Krk%  HorcB  EvangeUeos   or  the  fniemal 
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Evidence  of  the  Gospel  History,  Lond.  1852;  0 
R.  Kiistlin,  Der  Urtprung  u.  d.  Kompositim  d 
synapt.  EvangeUen,  Stuttg.  1853;  James  Smith 
of  Jordanhill,  Diss,  on  the  Origin  €tnd  Cownectios 
of  the  Gotpels,  Edin.  1853;  F.  X.  PatriUus  (Cath.), 
De  EvangeUis,  Friburgi,  1853;  G.  F.  Simmons, 
The  Gospels,  etc.  in  the  (Boston)  Chiistian  Exam- 
iner,  May,  1853;  J.  H.  Morison,  Genuineness  of 
the  GoapelB,  ibid.  Jan.  1854;  C.  F.  Ranke,  De 
JMnis  histor.  Nod  TesL,  BeroL  1855;  Norton, 
Internal  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  tite  Go%- 
pels,  including  **  Remarks  on  Strauss's  Lift  of 
Jesus,'*  Boston,  1855  (posthumous),  —  an  abridged 
edition  of  his  aidmirable  work  on  the  external  A'»- 
idences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  GcsptUs  (see  p. 
943),  has  just  been  published,  Boston,  1867;  0. 
H.  Weisse,  Die  EvangeUenfrage  in  iht  em  gegen- 
w&rtigen  Stadium,  Leips.  1856;  Rfuss,  arts,  in 
the  Strasbouig  Bevue  de  Theol.  vots.  z.  zi.  z;t., 
and  Nouvtlle  Revue  de  TVteol.  1858,  ii.  15-72, 
eomp.  his  Gesch.  d.  heiUgen  Schri/len  N.  T. 
3e  Ausg.  1860,  §  179  ff.;  Volkmar,  Die  RtUgiun 
Jtsu,  etc.  Leipz.  1857;  J.  T.  Tobler,  Die  Evan- 
geUenfrage,  Ziirich,  1858,  oomp.  Hilgcnfeld's 
Zeitschr.f  wiss.  TheoL  1859  and  1860;  Scherer, 
Azotes  sur  les  evangiles  9ynojdit/ue$,  6  articles  in 
the  NouveUe  Rev.  de  Theol.  (Strasbourg),  1859 
and  1860,  vols,  iii.,  iv.,  and  v. ;  I.  Nichols,  Hours 
with  the  EvangeUsU,  2  vols.  Boston,  1859-64; 
Westoott,  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  Uie  Gospels, 
Cambr.  1860,  3d  ed.  1867,  Amer.  reprint,  Boston, 
1862,  12mo;  Furuess,  Origin  of  the  Gotpels,  in 
Christ.  Exam,  for  Jan.  1861,  oomp.  his  V^  partly 
Ufted  (1864),  pp.  227-301;  Weiss,  Zur  EnisUh- 
ungsgeschichte  der  synopL  EvangeUen,  in  the 
TheoL  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1861,  pp.  29-100,  646-713, 
comp.  his  arts.  Die  RedestUcke  des  aposioL  Mat- 
thdus,  in  Jahrb.  f  Deutsche  Theol.  1864,  ix.  49- 
140,  and  Die  ErzdhlungsstUcke  d  aposL  Matthdus, 
ibid.  1865,  x.  319-376;  C.  WiUichen,  Bemerkungen 
ubtr  die  TtmUnz  und  den  LeJirgehidt  der  synopt. 
RedtnJesUy'm  theJtdtrb.f  Deutsche  Theol.  1862, 
vii.  314-372,  and  C/eber  den  histor.  Cftaraktei-  der 
synopt.  Evant^eUen,  ibid.  1866,  xi.  427-482;  Bleek, 
Einl.  in  das  N.  T.,  Berl.  1862,  2d  ed.  1866;  Holts- 
mann,  Die  synopL  EvangeUen,  Vtr  C/rqirung  u 
gesch.  Charakter,  Leips.  1863;  Eichthal,  Les  Evan- 
giles, 2  tom.  Paris,  1863;  G.  A.  Freytag,  Die  Sym- 
phonie  der  EvangeUen,  Neu-Ruppin,  1863 ;  Alex 
Roberts,  Discussions  on  tlie  Gospels,  2d  ed.,  Edin 
1864;  G.  P.  Fisher,  The  Mythical  Theory  of 
Strauss,  in  the  Iieu>  Englander  for  April,  1864, 
excellent;  Oiigin  of  the  First  Three  Gospels,  ibid. 
Oct.  1864;  Genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in 
BibL  Sacra,  April,  1864 ;  all  reprinted,  with  addi- 
tions, in  his  Essays  on  the  Supernatural  Origin  of 
ChristianUy,  New  York,  1866;  Weizsackrr,  Unttr^ 
suchungen  Uber  die  evang.  Geschichte,  Hire  Quel- 
ten,  u,  den  Gang  ihrer  EtUunekehmg,  (iotha,  1864, 
comp.  Weiss>  review  in  Theol.  Stud  u,  Krit.  1866, 
pp.  129-176;  M.  Nicolas,  j^<tM^  criL  sur  la  Bible 
—  Nouveau  Testament,  Paris,  1864  ;  the  Abb^ 
Meignan,  Les  l&vangHes  et  la  critique  au  XIX* 
siecle,  Paris,  1864;  N.  C.  Burt,  Hours  among  the 
Gospels,  PhUad.  1865,  12mo;  Tischendorf,  Wann 
wurden  unsere  EvangeUen  verfnsst  f  Leipz.  1865, 
4th  ed.,  greatly  enlaif^ed,  1866,  Eng.  trans,  by 
W.  L.  Gi^  Boston,  1868  (Amer.  Tract.  SocO: 
Hilgenfidd,  ConstanOn  Tischendorf  (ds  Dtfensor 
Jtdei,  in  his  Zeitsehr.  f  wiss,  TheoL  18G5,  pp. 
329-343;  Volkmar,  Der  Ursprung  unserer  Evass- 
geUen  nach  den  Urkmden,  Ziirich,  1866  (Tiseh 
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mdorf  haa  replied  to  Hilfi^enfeld  and  Volkmar  in 
hii  ith  edition);  J.  H.  Scbolten,  De  owhi€  Gb- 
migetimcnj  etc.,  Leiden,  1866,  trmns.  by  Mancbot, 
DU  dUesten  Zeuffttisie  betrtfftnd  die  Sckri/ten  <Um 
N,  T.  hittoriMch  unterguckl,  Bremen,  1867,  in  0{h 
poiition  to  Titcbendorf ;  Hofstede  de  Groot,  BcmI- 
idet  aU  er§ter  Zeuye  f.  Atler  u.  AtUotitdt  netUetL 
Sehrijien,  u.  s.  w.  Leips.  1868  [1867],  against 
Scholten;  J.  L  Mombert,  The  Oi-iyin  of  ike  G<»- 
oeU,  in  tbe  Bibl,  Sacra  for  July  and  Oct.  1866, 
witb  particular  reference  to  StrHuss'it  New  Life 
of  Jemu ;  L.  A.  Sabatier,  Am  (i  mr  Ui  mmrcee 
de  la  vie  de  Jetue,  Paris,  1866:  A.  RiHille,  La 
queitum  dee  evnnffUea  derant  Ut  cfiniqut  modemt^ 
in  Rev,  dee  Deux  Monde»j  1  nuu  and  1  juin, 
1866;  H.  U.  Mayboom,  Gttchiedenie  en  Critiek 
der  Marcw-Ifypolheee^  Amst.  1866 ;  Klostennann, 
Dot  Marcue-Lvanaeliwn  nach  teinem  QtteiZen- 
werthef.  d.  evnng/ GeecMchte,  Gott  1867;  C.  A. 
Row,  The  Hietorical  Character  of  the  GotpeU 
tested  by  an  Examination  of  their  Contents^  in  tbe 
Journ.  of  Sacred  Lit  for  July  and  Oct.  1865, 
Jan.  Apr.  and  July,  1866,  and  Jan.  1867,  —  an 
original  and  valuable  series  of  articles,  wbicb  ougbt 
to  be  publisbed  separately.  Holtzinann,  Der  yegen- 
wdrfiye  Stand  der  Evangelienfrntjey  in  Bunsen's 
Bibtlioerk,  Bd.  viii.  (1866),  pp.  tW^-77,  gives  a  good 
survey  of  tbe  literature.  For  otber  reviews  of 
tbe  literature,  see  Hilgenfeld's  Der  Knnon  u.  die 
Kritik  dee  N,  T.  (Halle,  1863),  and  Ublbom's 
article,  Die  kirchenhietorisrhefi  Arbeiten  de*  Jahr- 
tehenU  fxm  1851-1860,  in  the  XeU«chnft  f.  hist. 
TkeoL  for  1866,  see  esp.  pp.  6-19. 

2.  Harmonies  of  the  Gosffels^  ami  their  Chro- 
nology, In  addition  to  tbe  works  named  above  (p. 
950),  tbe  following  deserve  mention  bere:  Lach- 
mann,  De  Ordine  Narrationnm  in  EvanyelOs 
Synaptidsy  in  the  Theol.  Stud,  u,  Krit,  1835,  pp. 
570-590,  comp.  his  Nov,  Test,  torn.  ii.  (1850),  pp. 
xiii.-xzv.;  G^pke,  Ueber  die  Anordn.  d,  Erzah- 
hmyen  in  den  synopt.  Evangelien.  Sendschreiben 
an  K.  Lachmann,  Bern,  1839;  I.Ant  Carpenter, 
ApoetoUcal  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  2d  ed.,  Lond. 
1838;  J.  G.  Sommer,  SynopU'sche  Tafeln  [11]  /. 
d,  Kritik  u,  Exegese  der  drei  ersten  Evangelien^ 
Bonn,  1842;  Wieseler,  Chronol,  Synopse  der  vier 
Evangelien,  Hamb.  1843,  Eng.  trans.  Ix>nd.  1864, 
comp.  bis  art.  Zeitrechnung,  netttesiamentUche,  in 
Herzog*s  Rtal-EncykL  xxi.  543  ff. ;  S.  F.  Jarvis, 
ChronoL  Introd,  to  the  Ifist,  of  the  Church,  con- 
taining an  Original  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
Lond.  1844,  and  New  York,  1845,  oomp.  J.  L. 
Ringsley  in  tbe  New  Englander  for  April,  1847, 
and  July,  1848;  H.  B.  Hackett,  Synoptical  Study 
of  the  Gospels,  in  Bibl.  Sacra  for  Feb.  1846;  J. 
C.  G.  L.  Krafil,  ChronoL  u.  Harm,  d,  vier  Evan- 
yeUen,  Erlang.  1848;  Anger,  Synopsis  Evangg, 
Matt,  Marci  Lucas,  cum  Locis  qua  sv^persunt  par- 
allelis  JJtterarum  et  Traditionum  /renam  antiqui- 
orum,  Ups.  1852,  valuable;  James  Stronz,  New 
Harmony  and  Exposition  of  the  Gospels,  with 
ChronoL  and  Topog,  Dissertations,  finely  illus- 
trated. New  York,  1852,  huge  8vo;  Harmony  if 
the  Gospels,  in  the  Grttk  of  the  Received  Text, 
by  the  same,  Kew  York,  1854,  12mo;  Stroud, 
New  Greek  Harm,  of  the  Four  Gospels,  compris- 
mg  a  Synppms  and  a  DUUessnron,  Lond.  1853,  4to ; 
MimpriM,  Treasury  Harmony  and  Practical  Ex 
ooeition  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  fjond.  1855,  4to; 
liehtenstein,  Lebensgeschichte  d.  Herm  Jesn 
Christiinehronologischer  Uebersirhi,  Fj'lani^.  1856; 
PL  K.  Hale)  Logical  Order  of  the  Gospel  N  trra- 


dees,  in  the  ChriaL  Examiner  for  SepL  1858,  SM 
System  and  Order  of  Christ  s  Ministry,  ibid.  Jan 
1864;  M.  H.  Seholae,  EvangeUtnUifel  als  esn* 
ObersichtL  Darstellung  d,  synopL  £w»  m  ihrem 
Vencandtschaftsverhdltttis  su  tinander,  u.  s.  w 
Ijeipx.  1861;  Chavannes,  Deiemunatkm  de  queL 
ques  dates  de  thisL  evanyeUque,  hi  tbe  Strasbourg 
Rev.  de  TheoL  1863,  pp.  209-248;  fiunseu's  HibeL 
werk,  Bd.  viii.  (1866),  |^.  115-322,  oomp.  Bd.  ix. 
(Leben  Jesu);  Sevin,  Die  drei  ersten  Evangdien 
synoptisch  smammengesieUi,  Wiesbaden,  1866, 
(}reek  after  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  witb  the  varia- 
tions of  the  Rec.  Text;  Emi,  Ecangeliest-Ueber- 
dcht :  s&nmtHche  vier  kanon.  £w.,  auf  7  BlSU/erH 
,  .  .  wUrdidh  fiacA  der  offitieUen  Ueberseiamg  d. 
ZUrcherischen  Landeskirche  bearbeitU,  u.  a.  w. 
Zurich,  1 867.  A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek 
(Tiscbendorf  *s  text),  witb  various  readings,  notes, 
tables,  etc.,  by  the  Rev.  Frederic  Ganliner,  is  now 
in  press  (New  Yoric,  1868). 

3.  Commentaries.  Passing  by  older  works,  we 
may  notice  Campbell,  Four  Gospels  translated,  with 
Notes,  reprinted  Andover,  1837,  2  vols.  8vo,  val- 
uable for  tbe  Preliminary  Dissertations;  Kuiiioel 
(KiihnM),  Comm.  in  Libr,  N,  T.  historious,  4  vols. 
Lips.  (iMaU.,  4th  ed.  1837;  Mark  and  Luke,  4tb 
ed.  1843;  John,  3d  ed.  1825),  often  unsound  in 
philology,  but  still  useful;  Paulus,  Exeg,  Handb. 
Ob,  f/te  drei  ersten  Eve,,  3  TheUe,  Heidelb.  1830-33; 
Baumgarten-Crusius,  Exeg,  Schriften  man  N.  T. 
Bd.  i.  in  2  Th.  (Matt,  Mark,  Luke),  Jena,  1844-4^, 
posthumous  ;  his  TheoL  AusUgung  d,  Jokan, 
ScJniflen  (1844-45)  is  more  important;  Olshauseii, 
RilA.  Comm,  Bde.  i.  and  ii.  Abth.  1,  2,  4«  Aufl. 
rev.  von  Ebrard,  Kcnigsb.  1853-62,  Eng.  trana. 
revised  by  A.  C.  Kendrick,  Now  York,  1856^7; 
Meyer,  Krit.  exeg.  Komm.  Qb.  das  N,  T.  Abth. 
i.,  ii.  G<  U.  (Matt,  5tb  ed.  1864:  Mark  and  Luke 
5th  ed.  1867;  John,  4tb  ed.  1862);  I)e  Wette, 
Kurzyef  exeg,  Handb,  eum  J\r.  T'.  Bd.  i.  Th.  i.- 
iii.  Leips.  (MaU.,  4th  ed.  by  Messner,  1857 ;  Luke 
and  Mark,  3d  ed.  1846 ;  John,  5th  ed.  by  Briickner, 
1863);  Stier,  Die  Reden  des  Herm  Jesu,  2«  Aufl., 
7  Theile,  Barmen,  1851-55,  Eng.  trans.  8  vols. 
Fxlin.  1856-61 ;  John  Brown,  Discourses  and  Say- 
ings of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  3  vols.  Edin.  1850, 
reprinted  in  2  vols.  New  York,  1864;  Ewald,  Pie 
drei  ersten  Ew.  ubers,  u,  erklart,  Gctt  1850,  and 
Die  Johan.  Schriften  Ubers,  u,  erklart,  (}<3tt  1861- 
62;  Norton,  New  Translation  of  the  Gospels,  with 
Notes,  2  vols.  Boston,  1855,  posthumous;  Joel 
Jones  (Judge),  Notes  on  Scripture,  Philad.  1861; 
Bleek,  SynnpL  Erkldrung  der  drei  er^en  Evange- 
Uen,  2  Bde.  Leipx.  1862;  Bunsen's  Bibtlwerk,  Bd. 
iv.  Th.  i.  (1862),  ed.  by  Holtamaim,  transUtion 
witb  brief  notes;  and  the  Greek  Testaments  of 
Bkwmfield  (9th  ed.  1855),  Alford  (5th  ed.  1863), 
Webster  and  Wilkinson  (1855),  and  Wordsworth 
(4th  ed.  1866).  Of  I^ange's  great  Bibtlwerk, 
''critical,  theological,  and  homiletical,''  the  vols, 
on  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  have  be^  translated 
and  published  in  this  country,  with  valuable  addi- 
tions, under  the  general  editorship  of  Dr.  Schaff 
(New  York,  1865-66);  tbe  volume  on  John  is  in 
press.  Nast's  Commentary  (Matt  and  Maik,  Cin- 
cinnati, 1864)  is  on  a  similar  plan.  This  voliun« 
has  a  valuable  (Seneral  Introduction  to  tbe  Gospels. 
treaUng  of  their  genuineness,  authenticity,  hannony 
etc.,  which  has  also  been  ijsued  separately.  Sines 
the  publication  of  the  Rev.  Albert  ]3ames*s  Nvits 
on  the  Go/pels,  2  vols.  New  York,  1832,  17th  ed. 
revised,   1847   (when  82,000  copies  had  alreadj 
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ben  nld),  nnmerooi  popular  oommeiitariet  have 
i^ipeared  in  this  country,  representing  more  or  lets 
thfl  theological  views  of  different  religious  denom- 
inations,  as  by  H.  J.  Kipley  (Baptist),  2  vols.  Boston, 
1837-^;  Jos.  Longldng  (Methodist),  4  vols.  16mo, 
New  York,  1841-44 ;  A.  A.  Uvermore  (Uni- 
tarian),  2  vols.  Boston,  184;^2;  L.  R.  Paige 
(Universalist),  2  vols.  Boston,  1844-45;  M.  W. 
Jacobus,  8  vols.  New  YotIe,  184S-56;  C.  H.  HaU 
(Episcopalian).  2  vols.  New  York,  1857 ;  J.  J.  Owen, 
8  vols.  New  Yofk,  1857-60  ^.  D.  Whedon  (Meth- 
Mlist),  2  voh  New  York,  1860-66;  and  I.  P. 
Warren,  Ntw  Ted.  with  Notes,  vol.  1.  Boston,  1867 
(Amer.  TV.  Soc.).  Of  works  iUustimting  portions  of 
the  Gospels,  Abp.  Trench's  Notes  on  the  ParabUt 
(1841,  9th  ed.  1864),  Koiet  on  the  Miradu  (1846, 
7th  ed.  1860),  and  8hidie$  in  the  Gotpek  (1867), 
3f  all  of  which  we  have  American  editions,  deserve 
particular  mentioD.  Wfehelhaus  has  written  an 
elaborate  commentary  on  the  history  of  the  Passion 
Week  {Au^fiLhrL  Komm,  tu  d,  Guch.  dee  Leidens 
Jew  ChritU,  Halle,  1855).  Of  the  works  named 
above,  the  most  valuable  in  a  critical  and  philo- 
logical point  of  view  are  those  of  Meyer,  De  Wette, 
and  Bleek.  For  treatises  on  the  separate  (jospels, 
see  their  respective  names ;  see  also  the  article 
Jbsus  Christ.  A. 

OOTHOLrAS.  Josias,sonofGotholias(r»- 
$o)dov'-  6rocAo&e),  was  one  of  the  sons  of  £3am 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Esdras  (1  Esdr. 
viii.  33).  The  name  is  the  same  as  Athaliar, 
with  the  common  substitution  of  the  Greek  G  for 
the  Hebrew  guttural  Ain  (oomp.  (Somorrah,  (jaza, 
etc.).  This  passage  compared  with  2  K.  zi.  1,  Ac. 
shows  that  Athaliah  was  both  a  male  and  female 
name. 

OOTH(yNIEL  (rotfori^A,  u  e.  Othniel ; 
[Sin. I  rotfoKiov,  gen.: J  Golhoniet),  fitther  of  Ouk- 
bris,  who  was  one  of  tiie  governors  {Apxo^res)  of 
the  city  of  Bethulia  (Jud.  vi.  15). 

OOUBD.     I.  I'VfJ'^p,  only  hi  Jon.  ir.  6-10: 

no\oK6tf(hii  hedera.  A  diflerence  of  opinion  has 
long  existed  as  to  the  plant  which  is  intended  by 
this  word.  The  argument  is  ss  old  as  Jerome, 
iriiose  rendering  hedera  was  impugned  by  Augus- 
tine as  a  heresy  I  In  reality  Jerome's  rendering 
was  not  intended  to  be  critical,  but  rather  as  a  kind 
of  pie  aUer  necessitated  by  the  want  of  a  proper 
Latin  word  to  express  the  originaL  Besides  he  was 
vnwilling  to  leave  it  in  merely  Latinized  Hebrew 
(laSbaym),  which  might  have  occasioned  misappre- 
hsDslons.  Augustine,  following  the  LXX.  and  Syr. 
Vendona,  was  in  fovor  of  t£s  rendering  yourdf 
frtiieh  was  adopted  by  Luther,  the  A.  V.,  etc.  In 
Jerome's  description  of  the  plant  called  in  Syr. 
ban,  and  Punic  el-keroa,  Cdsius  recognizes  the 
Mkimu  Palma  Chrisd,  or  GaBtor-oU  plant  {Hiero- 
koL  ii.  273  ft;  Bochart,  Hiei'os.  ii.  293,  623). 
The  Ridnue  was  seen  by  Niebnhr  {Deecript.  of 
Arab,  p.  148)  at  Basra,  where  it  was  distinguished 
1^  the  name  eUeeroa;  by  Ranwolf  ( Trav.  p.  52) 
It  was  noticed  in  great  abundance  near  TVipoli, 
where  the  Arabs  called  it  el-kerua;  while  both 
Hsssfik]nist  and  Robin«on  observed  very  huge  speci- 
OMos  oif  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho  (*«  Ri- 
emus  in  altitudinem  arboris  lusignis, '  Hassdq.  p. 
556;  see  also  Rob.  1.  553). 

Niehtthr  observes  that  the  Jews  and  C^hristians 
s*  Mosal  (Nhieveh)  maintained  that  the  oee  which 
Jonah  was  not  *«  el-keroa,"  but "  el-kerra," 
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a  sort  of  gourd.  Mils  revival  of  the  August,  rm 
dering  has  been  defended  by  J.  R.  Fabes  (JVbtos  fm 
Harmer't  Obtervatione,  etc.  i.  145).  And  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  evidently  miraculous  charac- 
ter  of  the  narrative  in  Jon.  deprives  the  Palma 
Chritti  of  any  special  claim  to  identification  on  the 
ground  of  its  rapid  growth  and  decay,  as  described 
by  Niebuhr.  Much  more  important,  hoa-ever,  Is 
it  to  observe  the  tree-like  character  of  this  pkint, 
rendering  it  more  suitable  for  the  purpose  which  it 
is  stated  to  have  fulfilled ;  also  the  authority  of  the 
Palestine  Jews  who  were  contemporaries  of  Jerome, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  Mosul  Jews  conversed 
with  by  Niebuhr.  But  most  decisive  of  all  seems 
the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word  from  the  Egyp- 
tian kiki  (Herod,  ii.  94;  oomp.  Biihr,  ad  lac. ;  and 
Jabloosky,  Opuec.  pt  i.  p.  110)  established  by  Cel- 
sius, with  whose  arguments  Michaelis  declares  him- 
self entirely  satisfied  (J.  D.  Mich.  8vg^pL)\  and 

confirmed  by  the  Talmudical  I^^^H  ]?5Cf ,  kik-oil, 
prepared  from  the  seeds  of  the  lUcinue  (Buxt  Lex, 
ChuUL  Taimttd,  col.  2029),  and  Diosoorides,  It. 
164,  where  Kp6r99r  (=  Palma  Chriati)  is  described 
under  the  name  of  kIki,  and  the  oil  made  finoni  its 
seeds  is  called  kIkipov  tXautv, 

IL  rirSyB,  and  D'^PiJ?.  (!•)  In  2  K.  b. 
39 ;  a  fruit  used  as  food,  disagreeable  to  the  taste, 
and  supposed  to  be  poisonous.  (2.)  In  1  K.  tL 
18,  vii.  24,  as  an  architectural  ornament,  where  A. 
y.  ^  knops."     In  Hebrew  Mneplanl  is  described  as 

rr^^  V^\  '  ifJiirekoy  iw  r^  kryp^i  vUem  nlvee- 
<re» ;  whence  in  A.  V.  «*  wild  vine  "  [2  K.  iv.  39]. 
The  fruit  is  called  in  Hebrew  ss  above;  roKinr% 
iuypla,  LXX.  =  kvpia  koXokMti^  Suid. :  oofocyn- 
thides  agri;  «  wild  gourds,"  A.  V. 

Tlie  inconsistency  of  all  these  renderings  is  man- 
ifest; but  the  fact  is  that  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
pUiMt  may  denote  any  shrub  which  grows  in  ten- 
drils, such  as  the  coloeyuth,  or  the  cucumber. 
Kosenmuller  and  (jlesenius  pronounce  ui  feroroft 
the  fdld  cucumber^  Cueumie  agrettu  or  oMmiMis 
(Cels.  HieroboL  l.  393  ff.).  This  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  derivation  from  l^fJSy  to  burst.  The 
wild  cucumber  burrts  at  the  touch  of  the  finger, 
and  scatten  its  seeds,  which  the  colocynth  does  not 
(Rosenm.  Akerlhumtk,  It.  pt.  1,  Ac.). 

T.  E.  Bl 

There  can,  we  think,  be  no  ressonable  doubt  thai 
the  WtAydn  which  afibrded  shade  to  the  prophet 
Jonah  before  Nineveh  is  the  Jiicinue  commtinu,  or 
castor-oil  plant,  which,  formerly  a  native  of  Asia, 
is  now  naturalized  in  America,  Aftiea,  and  the  south 
of  Europe.  This  plant,  which  varies  considerably 
in  size,  being  in  India  a  tree,  but  in  England  eel 
dom  attaining  a  greater  height  than  three  or  four 
feet,  receives  its  generic  name  from  the  resemblance 
its  fruit  was  anciently  supposed  to  bear  to  the 
acarut  ("tick")  of  that  name.  See  Diosoorides 
(iv.  161,  ed.  Sprengd)  and  PBny  (If.  N,  xv.  7). 
The  leaves  are  huge  and  palmate,  witii  serrated 
lobes,  and  would  form  an  excellent  shelter  for  the 
sun-stricken  prophet.  The  seeds  oontafai  the  oil  st 
well  known  under  the  name  of  *<  castorK>il,"  which 
has  for  ages  been  in  high  repute  as  a  medicine. 

With  regard  to  the  "wikl  gousda*'  (n'l37j?Q, 
pakkudth)  of  2  K.  iv.  39,  which  one  of  *(  the  sons 
nf  the  prophets"  gathered  ignoraiitly,  supposing 
them  to  be  good  tor  food,  there  can.  be  ne  donbi 


Oulin^«0  pliDt. 
IM  It  b  ■  ^keIm  of  Ifaa  guaii  tiiba  (Cb«r- 
Uiaeta),  which  contain  tome  pluta  of  ■  mr  biUcr 
ud  dui|;en>iu  ebwter.  Tba  lorn  uid  lendrili 
ti  Hum  finiilj  of  pknti  bear  ionie  resemblince  to 
IhoM  of  the  Tine.  Hence  the  eipmsion,  "  oild 
ii[ie;"<>  wid  u  ifreial  ktndi  of  CMurbilncta, 
nich  u  meloni.  pumpldni,  etc.,  *n  hvorile  uticlea 
of  refttahlng  food  urnnngit  the  Orieolali,  we  can 
e*all7  undentand  the  cauM  of  (he  niitake. 

The  plant!  which  bate  been  bj  dlffirent  writen 
Uenliaed  with  the  pnihOtli  art  the  fbUowlng :  the 
eolocjnth,  or  cobquintlda  (CVft-Wfui  cobcynlhii); 
the   Cucvmii  prcplittnrum,  or   itlobe   cucumber  ; 

and  the  fictmlitint  

which  ban  clalmi 
The  etjmahigj  of  the  word  bom  V\l^,  "  (o  iplit 
or  bunt  open,"  hai  been  tfaau|;ht  to  &Tor  the  Iden- 
HAcaUon  of  the  plant  iriU:i  the  A'dalitim  tlaltriutn.i' 
or  "  tqulrting  cucumber,"  lo  called  from  Ibe  elaa- 
ticitf  with  which  the  l^uit,  ithen  ripe,  openi  and 
•calten  the  teedg  when  Couched.  Thia  ia  the 
STptot  almat  of  Uiotooridea  (i«.  199)  and  Theo- 
phmtui  (Tii.  S,  {  4,  ic.),  and  the  CucumU  ijfl- 
Bufria  of  Pliny  (fl.  JV.  a.  3).  Ctdaiua  (//iVnii. 
I.  am.  KooeomuUer  {BiH.  BaL  p.  ISS),  Wioer 
(BOJ.  RtfOa.  1.  bib),  and  Geeeniui  ( Thu.  p.  1132), 


Unoc  b  B  LiUct  relating  to  Jcmah'i  GooBD  Id 
tba  Bibl.  Sacm,  ili.  396  ff,  from  the  Ua  Svr.  H. 
LoMell,  M.  D.,  miwonarr  at  .VonU  In  UEwpotamia. 
Ha  aja  that  "  the  Mohunmedana,  Chriatiuu,  and 
'  n  aii  agree  in  referrini;  the  plant  to  the  Ictr'a, 
kind  of  pumpkin  peculiar  lo  the  Eait.  Ha 
i-ea  are  lar|[e,  and  the  rapldit;  of  the  giowtti  of 
itonlabln^.     Ill  fhiit  ia,  for  the  moat 


part,ei 


of  whli 


The 


a  about  the  aiie  of 
diaatla  medicine  In  auch  ^Es^eia]  uae  ia  a  prepartt- 
lioo  ftom  thii  plant.  Michaelia  (Si^ipL  Ltx.  Htb. 
p.  3U)  and  Oedmann  ( i'lrm.  Samm.  It.  88}  adopt 
tUi  ophuuitiiMi;  and  dnae,  according  lo  KilEo 
(Put  Bin.  L  c),  the  drj  gourda  of  tha  culocjnth, 
whan  enshad,  ('Unt  with  a  mahing  noiie,  tlwre  la 
much  naion  fbr  beli^  aatiifled  with  an  explanation 
which  hai  authoritj,  atjmolDgy,  and  general  auit' 
■Um^  In  ita  &ror.  Alt  the  aboiv-named  plania 
■n  band  in  the  Eaat  W.  B. 


■     One  went  eat  Into  tha  BiU  *•  fatkac  petaaita 
rrN4),  BMtonida«>Uete<"(n-J^  ^^\ 


a  frtab  lUte,  and 


b.  Itbaani 
ance  to  Ibe  gourd  of  the  United  Siatea,  though  I 
ippoae  that  both  an  tpmei  of  the  OKwHUt.  It 
grown  In  great  abundance  on  the  allufial  banha 
'  the  llitHa.  and  on  the  plain  between  the  rirer 
id  ruina  of  Nine'eh.  which  b  about  a  mile  wide." 
He  giveo  reanona  for  auppoaing  that  the  LXX.  m- 
)uiKif»ti  WM  reidlj  meant  to  dtaignate  (hat  plaiiL 
Or.  I-uae;  (Jonnh,  p.  259)  foOava  lho«i  wbo  adopt 
r  manpual  rendering  aa  correct,  namdj,;»fnicna< 
tha  caator-oU  plant  aa  deacribed  above.  He  i^ 
mark!  eonceming  thia  plant  (which  murt  be  traa^ 
ptrhapa,  of  any  plant  with  which  the  tMgtn  waa 
identiokl)  that  while  Ihe  lapldilj'  of  ita  growth  WH 
■upematural,  it  waa  a  growth  in  confioinilj  with 
the  oatund  chancier  of  Ihe  peoduct.  H. 

OOTERNOR.  In  tba  A.  T.  thb  ana  Eng- 
Hah  word  ia  the  repreientaUn  of  no  Icaa  than  toi 
Hebrew  and  fbor  [five]  Giadi  woida.  To  diacrtm- 
hetwoen  them  la  the  otject  of  the  Mlowliv 

Fp^H,  aBiph,  the  chirf  of  a  triba  or  fkmllj, 
fi^t*,  thph  [Jndg.  t1.  IA;  la.  b.  33;  MIe.  *.  9\ 
id  equiTalmt  to  the  "  prince  of  a  tbouaand  *'  of 
I.  iviii.  31,  or  the  "head  of  a  thouaand  "  of  Nam. 
IS.  It  ti  the  Urm  applied  ta  Uie  >•  dnks  "  of 
]om  (Gen.  iniT.).  The  LXX.  ban  ntained  Uie 
etjmokigioa]  idgnillcanoe  of  tha  woid  in  nnhring 
it  bj  x'^ifX"  "'  ^*^'  ^  ^t  ill-  Bi  6  (oQBp. 
d'S^,  from  irbir).  TIh  naaga  in  other  (M- 
aeema  to  Implj  a  nioce  intimate  lelatknahil 
that  wbleh  would  otiat  bctwean  a  iililafltii 
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■Ml  h!i  fidHow-chaamen,  and  to  ezpraas  the  dotest 
friendship.  AUi^  u  then  ^*a  guidj,  dhiector, 
eonusellor'*  (Pa.  Iv.  13;  Prov.  U.  17;  Jer.  iii.  4), 
the  object  of  aonfidenoe  or  truat  (Mic.  ▼.  2). 

^  PlTH,  ehokik  (Judg.  V.  9),  and  3.  pupnip, 
vCch£kek  (Judg.  v.  14)|  denote  a  ruler  in  his  cair 
pacitj  of  lawffiver  and  diapenaer  of  justice  (Gen. 
alix.  10;  Prov.  viiL  16;  comp.  Judg.  v.  14,  with 
U.Z.  1). 

4.  vt^y  mAahel^  a  ruler  considered  especially  as 

haTiii)(  pctoer  over  the  property  and  persons  of  his 
iubjeeta;  whether  his  authority  were  absolute,  as  in 
Josh.  xii.  2,  of  Sihon,  and  in  Ps.  cv.  20,  of  Pharaoh ; 
or  delegated,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham's  steward 
(Gen.  xxiv.  2),  and  Jos^h  as  second  to  Pharaoh 
(Gen.  xlv.  8,  26,  Ps.  cv.  21).  The  "governors  of 
the  poople  **  in  2  C3ir.  xxiii.  20  appear  to  have  been 
the  kaig*8  body-guard  (cf.  2  K.  xi.  19). 

5.  1^^3,  ndgid^  is  connected  etymologtcally  with 

T.49  and  TjlJ,  and  denotes  a  prominent  personage, 
whatever  his  capacity.  It  is  applied  to  a  king  as 
the  military  and  civU  chief  of  his  people  (2  Sam. 
▼.  2,  vi.  21;  1  Chr.  xdz.  22),  to  the  general  of  an 
army  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  21),  and  to  the  head  of  a  tribe 
(2  Chr.  xiz.  11).  The  heir-apparent  to  the  crown 
was  thus  designated  (2  Chr.  xi.  22),  as  holding  a 
prominent  position  among  the  king's  sons.  The 
term  is  also  used  of  persons  who  fulfilled  certain 
oflSces  in  the  temple,  and  is  applied  equally  to  the 
high-priest  (2  Chr.  zxxi.  10,  13),  as  to  inferior 
priests  (2  Chr.  zzxr.  8)  to  whose  charge  were  com- 
mitted the  treasures  and  the  dedicated  things  (1 
Chr.  xxvi.  24),  and  to  Levites  appointed  for  special 
service  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  12).  It  denotes  an  officer  of 
high  rank  in  the  palace,  the  kmi  high  chamberhun 
(2  Chr.  zzviii.  7),  who  ia  also  described  as  "over 
the  household  "  (1  K.  ir.  6),  or  ^  over  the  house  " 
(1  K.  xviii.  3).  Such  was  the  office  held  by  Shebna, 
the  scribe,  or  secretary  of  state  (Is.  xxii.  15),  and 
in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Eliakim  (2  K.  xviii. 
J  8).  It  ia  perhaps  the  equivalent  of  oliror^fiof, 
Uom.  xvi.  23,  aiKi  of  Upoordnit^  1  Eadr.  vii.  2 
(cf.  1  Esdr.  i.  8). 

6.  K^K73,  ndti.  The  prevailing  idea  in  this 
wrrd  is  that  of  elevation.  It  is  applied  to  the 
chief  of  tlie  tribe  (Gen.  xvU.  20;  Num.  ii.  3,  iftc.)f 
to  the  heads  of  sections  of  a  tribe  (Num.  iii.  32, 
viL  2),  and  to  a  powerful  sheykh  (Gen.  xxiii.  6). 
U  appean  to  be  synonymous  with  alluph  in  2  Chr. 

I  a,  D'^Mtt?;  »  ni3^  -ttibn  (cf.  2  Chr.  r.  2). 
In  genenl  it  denotes  a  man  of  elevated  rank.  In 
Mer  times  the  title  was  given  to  the  president  of 
tha  great  Sanhedrim  (Selden,  De  SynedriiSf  ii.  6, 

ID- 

7.  ^^^,  peehAhy  is  probably  a  word  of  Assyrian 
nrlgin.  It  is  applied  in  1  K.  x.  15  to  the  petty 
flhiflftains  who  were  tributary  to  Sofemon  (2  Chr. 

s.  14) ;  to  the  military  commander  of  the  Syrians 
1  K.  zz.  24),  the  Assyrians  (2  K.  xvui.  24),  the 
JhaklKaiis  (Jer.  U.  23),  and  the  Medes  (Jer.  Ii.  28). 
Jnder  the  Pfersian  vioeroys,  during  the  Babylonian 
>pfelvtty,  the  land  of  the  Hebrews  appear*,  to  havj 

iMa  portioned  out  among  "go^wnors"  (n^n§. 
aaeMth)  inferior  in  rank  to  the  satraps  (Ezr.  viik. 
W),  like  the  other  provinces  which  wei>  under  the 
loHiiiiioo  of  the  Persian  king  (Neh.  il.  7,  9).  It 
k  bnpOMiUe  to  detarmhie  tl***  precise  limits  of  their 
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authority,  or  the  functions  which  they  had  tc  p«> 
form.  They  formed  a  part  of  the  Babyk>miui  sys- 
tem of  govenmient,  and  are  expressly  distinguished 

fh)m  the  D^?j?,  s'ffdmm  (Jer.  Ii.  23,  28),  to 
whom,  as  well  as  to  the  satraps,  they  seem  to  have 
been  inferior  (Dan.  iii.  2,  3,  27);  as  aiao  fh>m  the 

t3^n({^,  tdrim  (Esth.  iii.  12,  viii.  9),  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  a  subordinate  jurisdiction.   Sheah- 

bazzar,  the  "prince"  (t^W2,  Ezr.  i.  8)of  Judah, 

was  appointed  by  Cyrus  "  governor  "  of  Jerusalem 
(Ezr.  V.  14),  or  "governor  of  Uie  Jews,"  as  he  is 
elsewhere  designated  (Ezr.  vi.  7),  an  office  to  which 
Neheniiah  afterwards  succeeded  (Neh.  v.  14)  under 
the  Utle  of  Tirshatha  (Ezr.  ii.  63;  Neh.  viii.  9). 
Zerubbabel,  the  representative  of  the  royal  family 
of  Judah,  is  also  called  the  "  governor  "  of  Judah 
(Hag.  i.  1),  but  whether  in  consequence  of  hit 
position  in  the  tribe  or  from  his  official  rank  is  not 
quite  clear.  Tatnai,  the  "governor"  beyond  the 
river,  is  spoken  of  by  Josephus  {Ant  xi.  4,  §  4) 
under  the  name  of  Sisines,  as  ixaoxos  of  Syria 
and  Phoenicia  (cf.  1  Esd.  vL  3);  toe  same  term 
being  employed  to  denote  the  Koman  [Moconsul  or 
propraetor  as  well  as  the  procurator  (Jos.  AnL  xx. 

8,  §  1).  It  appears  from  Ezr.  vi.  8  that  these 
govemon  were  intrusted  with  the  collection  of  the 
king*8  taxes;  and  from  Neh.  v.  18,  xii.  26,  that 
they  were  supported  by  a  contribution  levied  upon 
the  people,  which  was  technically  termed  "  the 
bread  of  the  governor  "  (comp.  Ezr.  iv.  14).  They 
wens  probably  assisted  in  dijtcharging  their  official 
duties  by  a  council  (Ezr.  iv.  7,  vi.  6).  In  the 
Peshito  version  of  Neh.  iii.  II,  Pahath  Moab  is  not 
taken  as  a  proper  name,  but  is  rendered  "  cliief  of 
Moab ; "  and  a  similar  translatiou  is  given  in  other 
passages  where  the  words  occur,  as  in  Ezr.  ii.  6, 
Neh.  vii.  II,  x.  14.  The  "governor"  l>eyond  the 
river  had  a  judgment-seat  at  Jerusalem,  from  which 
probably  he  administered  justice  when  making  a 
progress  thYough  his  province  (Neh.  iii.  7). 

8.  T^fTG)  pA^^  denotes  simply  a  person  ap- 
pointed to  any  office.  It  is  used  of  the  officers  pro- 
posed to  be  appointed  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xii.  34);  of 
Zebul,  Abimelech*s  lieutenant  (Judg.  ix.  28);  of 
an  officer  of  the  high-priest  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  11),  in 
ferior  to  the  nd(/itl  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  12,  13),  or  pdkid 
nAgtd  (Jer.  xx.  1);  and  of  a  priest  or  Levite  of  high 
rank  (Neh.  xi.  14,  22).  The  same  term  is  applied 
to  the  eunuch  who  was  over  the  men  of  war  (2  K. 
XXV.  19;  Jer.  Iii.  25),  and  to  an  offico"  appointed 
for  especial  service  (Esth.  ii.  3).  In  the  passage 
of  Jer.  XX.  above  quoted  it  probably  denotes  the 
captain  of  the  temple  guard  mentioned  in  Acts  iv. 
1,  V.  24,  and  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  ri.  5,  §  3). 

9.  IS'^W,  thaUU,  a  man  of  authority.  Applied 
to  Joseph  as  Pharaoh's  prime  ministo*  (Gen.  xlii. 
6) ;  to  Arioch,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  to  tbe  king 
of  Babylon  (Dan.  ii.  15),  and  to  Daniel  as  third  in 
rank  under  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v.  29). 

_      • 

10.  "^7,  tar,  a  chiefs  in  any  capacity.  The 
term  is  used  equally  of  the  general  of  an  army  (Gen. 
xxi.  22),  or  the  commander  of  a  division  (IK.  xvi. 

9,  xi.  24),  as  of  the  governor  of  Pharaoh's  prison 
((Sen.  xxxix.  21),  and  the  chief  of  bis  butlers  and 
bakers  (Gen.  xl.  2),  or  herdsmen  ((len.  xlvii.  6). 
The  chief  officer  of  a  city,  in  his  ciric  capacity,  was 
thus  designated  (1  K.  xxii.  28;  2  K.  xziiL  8)v 
The  same  dignitary  ii  ehewbere  deaoribed  ■■  ••  om» 
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Om  Ally*'  (K«h.  iL  9).  Id  Jndg.  iz.  aO  Mr  li 
^ynoDjiiMNtt  with  pAMd  io  ver.  28,  and  with  both 

pdIM  ind  nd^fid   In   1  Chr.  niv.  6.       ^?(p 

n^3^1Zpn,  t&re  hammTdlndthy  "the  princes  of 
proviooes "  (1  K.  xz.  14),  appear  to  hare  held  a 
•omewhai  aimilar  position  to  the  "goyernon** 
under  the  Persian  kings. 

11.  '£9if^x^r,  SCor.xLdS  — anofficerofrank 
under  Aretas,  the  Arabian  king  of  Damascus.  It 
is  not  easy  to  determine  tlie  capacity  in  which  he 
acted,  llie  term  is  applied  in  1  Mace.  zir.  47,  zv. 
1  to  Simon  the  high-prieyt,  who  was  made  general 
and  tthnnrch  of  the  Jews,  as  a  vassal  of  Demetrius. 
From  this  the  office  would  appear  to  be  distinct 
from  a  military  command,  llie  jurisdiction  of 
Archelaus,  called  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  ii.  6,  §  3)  an 
ethnarchy,  extended  over  Iduraiea,  Sanuvia,  and 
ail  JudflBa,  the  half  of  his  father's  kingdom,  which 
be  held  as  the  emperor's  vassal.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  Strabo  (zvii.  13),  in  enumerating  the  officers 
who  formed  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Roman 
government  in  Eg}'pt,  mentions  ethnarchs  appar- 
ently as  inferior  both  to  the  military  commanders 
and  to  the  nomarchs,  or  governors  of  districts. 
Again,  the  prefect  of  the  colony  of  Jews  in  Alex- 
andria (called  by  Philo  ytrdpxvt*  ^^'  ^  Flacc. 
§  10)  is  designated  by  this  title  in  the  edict  of 
Claudius  given  by  Joaephus  (Ant.  xiz.  6,  §  2). 
According  to  Strabo  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  §  2)  he 
exercised  the  prerogatives  of  an  onlinary  independent 
ruler.  It  has  therefore  been  conjectured  that  the 
ethnarch  of  Damascus  was  merely  the  governor  of 
the  resident  Jews,  and  this  coi^jecture  receives  some 
support  from  the  parallel  narrative  in  Acts  ix.  24, 
where  the  Jews  alone  are  said  to  have  taken  part 
in  the  conspiracy  against  the  Apostle.  But  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  an  officer  of  such  limited 
jurisdiction  would  be  styled  «the  ethnarch  of 
Aretas  the  king;  **  and  as  the  term  is  clearly  capa- 
ble of  a  wide  range  of  meaning,  it  was  most  likely 
intended  to  denote  one  who  held  the  city  and  dis- 
trict of  Damascus  as  the  king's  vassal  or  repre- 
sentative. 

12.  *H7f  iM&r*  the  procurator  of  Judea  undff  the 
Romans  (Matt,  xxvii.  2,  etc.).  The  verb  is  em- 
ployed (Luke  ii.  2)  to  denote  the  nature  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Quirinus  over  the  imperial  province 
of  Syria. 

13.  OlKoy6fio%  (Gal.  iv.  2),  a  steward;  apparently 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  a  minor's  prop- 
erty. 

14.  ^ ApxtrplK\irot,  John  ii.  9,  "  the  governor 
of  the  feast."  It  has  been  coigectured,  but  with- 
out much  show  of  probability,  that  this  officer  cor- 
responded to  the  av/jLiroaiapxos  of  the  Greeks, 
whose  duties  are  described  by  I'lutarch  {Sytf^)08. 
QuaaL  4),  and  to  the  arbiter  bibendi  of  the  Romans, 
lightfoot  supposes  him  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
chaplain,  who  pronounced  the  blessings  upon  the 
wine  that  was  drunk  during  the  seven  da}'s  of  the 
marriage  feast.  Again,  some  have  taken  him  to 
be  equivalent  to  the  rpmr9(oToi6s,  who  is  defined 
by  Pollux  ( Onom.  vi.  1 )  as  one  who  had  the  ehai^ 
of  all  the  servants  at  a  feast,  the  carvers,  cup- 
bearers, cooks,  etc.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
viamtive  of  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana  whidi  would 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  kpxirptieXiPOi  field 


*  On  the  eoDtiary,  FUrst  maintains  (Handw  '  *\ 
a  ngkm  and  a  river  hor»  this  name  (the  latter  me 

viU.  680)  eiA).  The  district  I 
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the  rank  of  a  lervant.    Ha  appears  n4lHr  Io  Imm 

been  on  intimate  terms  with  the  biidcgvoom,  md 
to  havo  presided  at  the  banqnet  in  his  stead.  Tba 
duties  of  the  master  of  a  feast  are  given  at  ftJl 
length  in  Ecdus.  xxxv.  (xxxii.). 

In  the  Apocryphal  books,  in  addition  to  the  ood* 
mon  words,  ipx^'^i  3«<nr<^f,  ffrotmry^s,  irturt 
arc  rendered  "governor,**  we  fina  iwtffrdrris  (• 
Ksdr.  i.  8;  Jud.  ii.  14),  which  closely  ooncsponf* 

to  T,79  :  tmipxof  UMd  of  Zenibbabel  and  Tatnt 
(1  Esdr.  vi.  3,  29,  vii.  1),  and  wpocrdrriSt  applia 
to  Sheshbazxar  (1  £Ur.  iL  12),  both  of  which  np 

resent  nng :  lepoffrdrns  (1  EmIt.  vii.  2)  an 
vpocrrdtrnt  roii  Upov  (2  Maee.  ill.  4),  » the  go* 

emor  of  the  temple  "  s  T21  (cf.  2  Chr.  xzzr.  8) 
and  9vrpJan\s  (1  Esdr.  iii.  2,  21),  **  a  satrap,**  w  . 
always  used  in  its  strict  sense,  but  as  the  equii'aki  i 
of  (rrpa'niy6s  (Jud.  ▼.  2,  vii.  8). 

•  16.  *0  9b$^y»r,  the  goeemor  (dSri^eiw,  Vulg' ), 
Jas.  iii.4,  where  the  pilot  or  hdmsman  is  mewtt. 
Buth  Kufi^pKfiTris  (Acts  zzrii.  11  and  Rev.  zv  ii. 
17)  and  the  Latin  gvbematorj  iriienoe  our  "g  tr- 
emor *'  is  derived,  denote  the  man  at  the  hehr  of 
the  vessel.  B- 

OO'ZAN  (1^2  [perh.  quarrff,  Ges. ;  pfiu, 
ford,  FUrstJ :  r»C^;  [Vat  8  K.  zvii.  6,  r«  ,Vi 
and  1  Oa.,  X»(ap'']  6'asan,  [in  la.,  Gozam])  »cma 
in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  v.  96  to  be  the  name  of  a 
river;  but  in  Kings  (2  K.  zvii.  6,  and  zviii.  71)  it 
is  evidently  applied  not  to  a  river  but  a  countiy." 
Where  Kings  and  Chronicles  difibr,  the  authority 
of  the  Utter  is  weak;  and  the  name  Goan  will 
therefore  be  taken  in  the  prsMot  attide  for  the 
name  of  a  tract  of  country. 

Gosan  was  the  tract  to  which  the  Isradites  were 
carried  away  captiv«  by  Pul,  Tiglath-Pilcser,  and 
Shalmaiieser,  or  posubly  Sargon.  It  has  been 
variously  placed ;  but  it  is  |»obably  identical  with 
the  Gntannitis  of  Ptdemy  {Geograpk.  v.  18),  and 
may  be  regarded  as  represented  by  the  Mygdonia  of 
other  writers  (Strab.,  Polyb.,  etc.).  It  was  the  tract 
watered  by  the  Habor  i'A06ppas,  or  Xafi^pas), 
the  modem  Khnbour,  the  great  Mesopotamian 
affluent  of  the  Euphrates.  Mr.  Lnyard  describes 
this  region  as  one  of  remarkable  fertility  {Amerth 
and  Bdbybm,  pp.  269-313).  According  to  the 
LXX.  Ualah  and  Habor  were  both  rivvs  of  Gosan 
(2  K.  xvii.  6);  hut  this  is  a  mistransl  ition  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  it  Is  corrected  in  t'le  following 
chapter,  where  we  have  the  term  **  rivet  *'  used  in 
the  singuhu-  of  the  Habor  only.  Halah  seems  to 
have  been  a  region  adjoining  Gozan.  [IlAL..iH.] 
With  respect  to  the  term  Mygdonia,  which  became 
the  recognized  name  of  the  region  hi  classic  times, 
and  which  Strabo  (xvi.  1,  $  27)  and  Plutarch 
(LmcuU.  e.  32)  absurdly  connect  with  the  Mace- 
donian Mygdones,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is 

merely  Gozan,  with  the  participial  or  adjectival  t3 

prefixed.  The  Greek  writers  always  represent  the 
Semitic  s  by  their  own  d  Thus  Gaza  became 
Cadytis,  Achzib  became  Eocfippa,  the  river  Zth 
becune  the  Diaba,  and  M'gosan  became  Myg'ioa. 
The  conjunction  of  Gozan  with  Haran  or  Harrao 
in  Isaiah  (xxxvii.  12)  Is  in  entire  agreement  wHk 


on  the  river,  and  a  tird  thi 
given  name  to  both. 


(" 
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tkc  podtkM;  here  tastgned  to  the  former.  Ai  Goam 
ITM  the  diitriet  on  the  Khabour,  so  Hanir  wm 
that  upon  the  BiUk^  the  nsxt  afflueut  of  the 
Enphntee.  [See  Ciiarraic.]  The  A«yriaa  kingi, 
having  conquered  the  one,  would  naturally  go  on 
to  the  other.  Q.  K. 

GRA'BA  VAyoafid ;  [so  Aid. ;  Vat]  Alei. 
[and  10  other  MSS.J  'Avyo^dt:  Armaeha),  1  Esdr. 
▼.  S9.  [Hagaba.]  Ai  is  the  ease  with  manj 
Bamet  to  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  it  is 
not  obvious  whence  our  translators  got  the  form 
they  have  here  employed  —  without  the  initial  A, 
iriiich  even  the  corrupt  Vu%ate  retains. 

•  OBAFT  (Rom.  d.  17  £).   [See  Ouvb.] 
OBAPE.    [Vuib.] 

GRASS.  1.  This  is  the  ordinaiy  rendering  of 
the  Hob.  woid  "^^^^^  which  signifies  properly  an 

mdosed  spot,  from  the  root  *1^21,  to  inclose;  but 
this  root  also  has  the  second  meaning  to  flourish, 
and  hence  the  noon  frequently  signifies  "fodder,'* 
*«  food  of  cattle."  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  1  K. 
xviii.  6;  Job  zl.  15;  Ps.  civ.  14;  Is.  xv.  6,  to. 
As  the  herbage  rapidly  Sules  under  the  parching 
heat  of  the  sun  of  Palestine,  it  has  aflbrded  to  the 
sacBsd  writers  an  image  of  the  fleeting  nature  of 
human  fortunes  (Job  viii.  12;  Ps.  xxxvii.  2),  and 
slso  of  the  brevity  of  human  life  (Is.  zl.  6,  7 ;  Ps. 

ic.  6).    The  LXX.  render  "^^?n  by  fiordyii  and 

Wo,  but  most  frequently  by  x^P^^'i  *  ^"^^  which 
in  Greek  has  passed  through  the  very  same  modifi- 
eations  of  meaning  as  its  Uefaraw  representative: 
X^ot  =  fframtm,  "  fodder,"  is  property  a  anu-t 
er  incloied  space  for  cattle  to  feed  in  (Hom.  Jl.  zi. 
774),  and  then  any  feeding-plaee  whether  inefosed 
or  not  (Qir.  Jph.   T.   134,  x^proi   tHUripoi)^ 

Gesenius  questions  whether  ^^^H)  X^P^^f,  and 
the  Santk.ikari<  =  >« green"  ray  rot  be  traceable 
to  the  same  root 


2.  In  Jer.  L  11,  A.  V.  lenders  8^7  H^)^^ 
a§  the  heifer  ai  grate^  and  the  LXX.  &t  fioldla  ip 
0ordifp-    It  should  be  ^  as  the  heifer  tresding  out 

eom"  (oomp.  Hos.  z.  11).     ^^^  comes  fiiom 

tr^)^,  eonterere^  triitHrare,  and  has  been  con- 

founded  with  M^7i  gramem,  from  root  K^^, 
lo  germinate.  This  is  the  word  rendered  gfote 
to  (Sen.  i.  11,  12,  where  it  is  disUnguished  from 

^VS*  the  hitter  signifying  herU  suitable  for 
human  food,  while  the  former  is  herbage  for  cattle. 
Gesenius  says  it  is  used  chiefly  concerning  grass, 
which  has  no  seed  (at  least  none  obvious  to  general 
obnrvers),  and  the  smaller  weeds  which  spring  up 
ipontaceousiy  from  the  soiL  The  LXX.  render  it 
ky  xA^i  ss  wsU  as  by  x^fTot,  fimdnh  •od  w^ 

3.  In  Nu!:!.  laiL  4>  where  mention  is  made  of 
the  oz  liektog  u^  the  gnss  of  the  field,  the  Heb. 

*"*^  ^  P'Jli  which  elsewhere  is  rendered  green, 

rhen  followed  by  t^J  or  ^(^7,  m  to  Gen.  i. 
dO,  and  Ps.  zzzvii.  2.    It  aoswen  to  the  (Serman 

Au  GrAne,  and  comes  from  the  root  p'^^i  to 
loarish  Uke  grass. 

A  397  hi  used  to  Dent.,  to  the  PlHlmt,  and 
A  the  i'rophets,  and,as  distinguished  froc  K^'J, 
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signifies  herbt  for  human  food  ((3en.  L  90;  Pi  eir 
14),  but  also  fodder  for  cattle  (Deut  zi  15;  Jer. 
ziv.  6).    It  is  the  grass  of  the  fiekl  (Gau  IL  ft 
Ez.  iz.  22)  and  of  the  mountato  (Is.  xilL  1ft 
Prov.  zzvii.  25). 

In  the  N.  T.  wherever  the  word  gnss  ooours  H 
is  the  representative  of  the  Greek  xfyrot-^ 

W.  D. 

*  GRASS  ON  THX  HOU8S-TOP.  [Aha- 
THOTH,  Amer.  ed.] 

GRASSHOPPER.     [Looubt.] 

•GRATE.    [Altail] 

GRAYS.    [Burial.] 

GREAVES  (nmtS).  This  word  occurs  to 
the  A.  v.  only  to  1  Sam.  zvii.  6,  to  the  description 
of  the  equipment  of  Goliath  —  «<  he  had  greaves  of 
brass  upon  his  legs."  Its  ordtoary  meaning  is  a 
piece  of  defensive  armor  which  reached  ftx>m  the 
foot  to  the  knee,  and  thus  protected  the  shto  of  the 
wearer.  This  was  the  case  with  the  icyrifUs  of  the 
Greeks,  which  derived  its  name  from  its  covering 
the  KrIifiTi,  i.  e.  the  part  of  the  leg  abovensamed. 
But  the  Mitachali  of  the  above  passage  can  hardly 
have  been  armor  of  this  nature.  Whatever  the 
annor  was,  it  was  not  worn  on  the  legs,  but  on  the 

feet  f^blin)  of  (SoUath.  It  appears  to  be  derived 
firom  a  root  signifying  brightness,  as  of  a  star  (ses 
Gesenius  and  Fiiret).  I^e  word  is  not  to  either 
the  dual  or  plural  number,  but  is  singular.  It 
would  therefore  appear  to  have  been  more  a  kind 
of  shoe  or  boot  than  a  ^greave; "  though  in  our 
ignorance  of  the  details  of  the  arms  of  the  He- 
brews and  the  Philistiues  we  cannot  conjecture 
more  closely  as  to  its  nature.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  allowed  that  all  the  old  versions,  mduduig 
Josephus,  give  it  the  meaning  of  a  piece  of  armor 
for  the  kg  —  some  even  for  the  thigh.  G. 

GREECE,  GREEKS,  GRECIANS.    The 

histories  of  Greece  and  Palestine  are  as  little  con- 
nected as  those  of  any  other  two  nations  ezercising 
the  same  influence  on  the  destinies  of  mankmd 
could  well  be. 

Tlie  Homeric  Epos  to  its  widest  range  does  not 
include  the  Hebrews,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Mosaic  idea  of  the  Western  world  seems  to  have 
been  sufficiently  indefinite.  It  is  possible  that 
Moses  may  have  derived  some  geographical  outlines 
from  the  Egyptians;  but  he  does  not  use  them  to 
Gen.  z.  2-6,  where  he  mentions  the  descendants  of 
Javan  as  peopling  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles,  lliis 
is  merdy  the  vaguest  possible  indication  of  a  geo- 
graphical locality ;  and  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that 
his  Egyptian  teachers  were  ahnoet  equally  to  the 
dark  as  to  the  position  of  a  country  which  had  not 
at  that  time  arrived  at  a  unity  sufficiently  imposuig 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  its  neighbors.  The 
amount  and  precision  of  the  tofbrmation  possessed 
by  Moses  must  be  meaaured  by  the  nature  of  the 
rdaUon  which  we  can  conceire  as  existing  to  his 
time  between  Greece  and  E^^t.  Now  it  iq>pean 
from  Herodotus  that  prior  to  the  IVojan  war  the 
current  of  tradition,  sacred  and  mythological,  set 
from  Egypt  towards  Greece;  and  the  first  qtusi- 
historical  ever*  which  awakened  the  curiosity,  and 
stlmwUted  the  Imaginatkm  of  the  EjgyptiaB  r'^M>^ 

a  •  In  Matt.  xlH.  26  and  Maxk  iv.  28  x^prat  b  M» 
dared  »  blade,**  and  In  1  Cor.  Ul.  12  ^'  i»y  >- 
othisr  trtnj^Atioa  oocon  12  timet.  B 
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iiw  the  itory  of  Pvif  and  Hden  (Hood.  iL  48, 
51,  b%  and  119).  At  the  time  of  the  Eiodda, 
kherafore,  it  is  not  liicely  that  Greece  had  entend 
tnto  any  definite  relation  whatever  with  £gjpt. 
Withdrawn  from  the  sea-coast,  and  only  gvaduallj 
fighting  their  way  to  it  during  the  peri<^  of  the 
Judges,  the  Hebrews  can  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  fiuiuing  connections  with  the  Greeks.  From  the 
time  of  Moses  to  that  of  Joel,  we  have  no  notice 
of  the  Greelcs  in  the  Hebrew  wrttuigs,  except  that 
which  was  contained  hi  the  word  Javan  (Gen.  x. 
2);  and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  during  this 
period  the  word  had  any  peculiar  significance  for  a 
Jew,  except  in  so  fieu*  as  it  was  associated  with  the 
idea  of  i^iders.  When,  indeed,  they  came  into 
contact  with  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  recog- 
nized them  as  the  long-lost  islanders  of  the  western 
migration,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  mark 

the  similarity  of  sound  between  ]  V  =  ]V  and 

lones,  and  the  application  of  that  name  to  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  woidd  tend  to  satisfy  in  some  mess- 
ure  a  kinging  to  realize  the  Mosaic  ethnography. 
Accordingly  the  O.  T.  word  which  is  («recta,  in 

A.  y.  Greece,  Gretktf  etc.,  is  in  Hebrew  ^l**,  Jio- 
van  (Joel  ill.  6;  Dan.  viii.  21):  the  Hebrew,  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  retained  (Is.  Ixvi.  19 ;  Kz.  xxvii. 
13).  In  Gen.  x.  3,  the  LXX.  have  ml  *li6vay 
iral  ^EXurd,  with  which  Kosenmiiller  compares 
Herod,  i.  6&-58,  and  professes  to  discover  the  two 
elements  of  the  Greek  nee.  From  'Ic^voy  he  gets 
the  Ionian  or  Pelasgian,  from  *E\urd  (for  which  he 

supposes  the  Heb.  original  HQ?^  vS),  the  Hellenie 
element.  This  is  excessively  fanciiul,  and  the  de- 
gree of  accuracy  which  it  implies  upon  an  ethno- 
logical question  cannot  possibly  be  attributed  to 
Moses,  and  is  by  no  means  necessarily  involved  in 
the  fact  of  his  divine  inspiration. 

The  Greeks  and  Hebrews  met  for  the  first  time 
in  the  slave^naricet.  The  medium  of  oontmunica- 
tion  seems  to  have  been  the  Tyrian  dave-merchant. 
About  B.  o.  800  Joel  speaks  of  the  Tyrians  as  sdl> 
ing  the  ehildran  of  Judah  to  the  Grecians  (Joel  iii. 
6);  and  in  £a.  xxvii.  13  the  Greeks  are  mentioned 
as  bartering  their  braaen  vesseb  for  slaves.  On  the 
other  han^  Bochart  says  that  the  Greek  slaves 
were  highly  valued  throughout  the  East  {Geoffr. 
iSoc.  pt.  i.  lib.  iii.  c  3,  p.  175);  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  Tyrians  took  advantage  of  the  caUmities 
which  bef<^  mUier  nation  to  sell  them  as  slaves  to 
the  other.  Abundant  opportunities  would  be  af- 
Ibrded  by  the  attacks  of  the  Lydian  monarchy  on 
the  one  people,  and  the  Syrian  on  the  oUier;  and 
it  is  certain  that  Tyre  woiild  let  slip  no  occasion  of 
replenishing  her  slave-market. 

Prophetical  notice  of  Greece  occurs  in  Dan.  viii. 
21,  etc.,  where  the  history  of  Alexander  and  his 
successors  is  rapidly  sketched.  Zechariah  (ix.  13) 
foretells  the  trium^  of  the  Biaoeabees  against  the 
GrsBOO-Syrian  onpire,  while  Isaiah  looks  forward 
!o  the  oonvorsicm  of  the  Greeks,  amongst  other 
Gentiles,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Jewish 
missionaries  (Ixri.  19).  For  the  connection  between 
the  Jixwi  and  the  quasi-Gredc  kingdoms  which 
«pra..g  out  of  the  dirided  empire  of  Alexander, 
reference  should  be  made  to  other  articles. 

The  presence  of  Alexander  himself  at  Jerusalem, 
and  his  respectftU  demeanor,  are  described  by  Joee- 
ahns  {A*t,  zi.  8,  §  3);  and  some  Jews  are  even 
■id  to  have  Joined  him  in  his  expedition  against 
Fenla  (Hecat.  ap.  Joseph,  c  Apion,  ii.  4),  as  the 
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Samaritans  had  already  done  in  the  siege  of  T^n 
(Joseph.  AnL  xi.  8,  $§  i-«).  In  1  Maoe.  zii.  »-M 
(about  B.  c.  180),  and  Joseph.  JnL  xii.  4,  §  10 
we  have  an  acoouut  of  an  embassy  and  letter  sent 
by  the  Laoedsmonians  to  the  Jews.  [Aiucua 
Onias.]  Tlie  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
transaction  is  the  claim  which  the  LBcedaemonians 
prefer  to  kindred  with  the  Jews,  and  which  Areus 
professes  to  establish  by  reference  to  a  book.  It  ia 
by  no  means  unlikely  that  two  decUuing  nations, 
the  <me  crouching  bcmeath  a  Roman,  the  other  be- 
neath a  Graeco-Syriau  invader,  should  draw  together 
in  fece  of  the  c<Humon  calamity.  This  may  baTt 
been  the  case,  or  we  may  with  Jahn  (ffeb.  ComwL 
ix.  91,  note)  regard  the  affldr  as  a  piece  of  pcmpooi 
trifling  or  idle  curiosity,  at  a  period  when  **  all  na- 
tions were  curious  to  ascertain  their  origin,  and 
their  relationship  tQ  other  nations." 

The  notices  of  the  Jewish  people  which  occur  Ih 
Greek  writers  have  been  colleeted  by  Joeephus  (c. 
Apion,  i.  22).  Hie  chief  are  Pythagorss,  Herod- 
otus, Choerilus,  Aristotle,  Theophrsstus,  and  Hee- 
ataeus.  The  main  drift  of  the  aigument  of  Jose- 
phus  is  to  show  that  the  Gredc  authors  derived 
their  matoials  from  Jewish  sources,  or  with  mora 
or  less  distinctness  referred  to  Jewish  history.  For 
Pythagoras,  he  cites  Hermippus^s  life;  for  AristotlOi 
Clearchus;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Neo-Platonism  of  these  authorities  makes  them 
comparatively  worthless;  that  Hermippus  in  par- 
ticular belongs  to  that  Alexandrian  school  which 
made  it  its  business  to  fiiae  the  Hebrew  traditiona 
with  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  propitiated  the 
genius  of  Orientalism  by  denying  the  merit  of  orig> 
inality  to  the  great  and  independent  thinkers  of 
the  West.  11m  style  of  thought  was  further  de- 
vdoped  by  lamblichus ;  and  a  very  good  specimen 
of  it  may  be  seen  in  Le  Clerc^s  notes  on  Grotius, 
de  VeriL  It  has  been  ably  and  vehementiy  assaiM 
by  Wtter,  HuL  PhiL  b.  i.  c.  8. 

Herodotus  moitions  the  Syrians  of  PaksUne  as 
confessing  that  they  derived  the  rite  of  cireumcision 
frx>m  the  Egyptians  (ii.  104).  Bahr,  howe\'er,  does 
not  think  it  likely  that  Herodotus  visited  the  inte- 
rior of  Palestine,  though  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  sea-coast.  (On  the  other  hand  see  Dahlmann, 
pp.  55,  50,  Engl,  transl.)  It  is  almost  impossibk 
to  suppose  that  Herodotus  could  liave  visited  Jem- 
aalem  without  giving  us  some  more  detailed  aocourt 
of  it  than  the  merely  incidental  notices  in  ii.  159 
and  iii.  5,  not  to  mention  that  the  site  of  KjdZvru 
is  still  a  disputed  question. 

The  victory  of  Pharoah-Necho  over  Josiah  at 
Mc^iddo  is  recorded  by  Herodotus  (oomp.  Herod 
ii.  159  with  2  R.  xxiU.  29  ff.,  2  Chr.  xxxv.  90  ff.). 
It  is  singular  that  Joeephus  should  have  omitted 
these  references,  and  cited  Herodotus  only  as  men* 
tioning  the  rite  of  circumcision. 

The  woric  of  Theophrastus  cited  Is  not  extant; 
he  enumerates  amongst  other  oaths  that  of  Corbatu 

Choerilus  is  supposed  by  Joeephus  to  describe 
the  Jews  in  a  by  no  means  flattering  portrait  of  a 
people  who  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  expeditioo 
against  Greece.  The  chief  points  of  identification 
are,  their  speaking  the  Phoenician  language,  and 
dwelling  in  tk6  Swfmetm  moimAitM,  near  a  broad 
take,  which  according  to  Josephus  was  the  Dead 
Sea. 

The  Hecatseus  of  Josephus  Is  Hecataus  of  Ab- 
dera,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  aii4 
Ptolemy  son  o£  Lagus.  The  authenticity  of  tli> 
History  of  the  Jews  attributed  to  him  by  Jew 
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ihM  im  Ixai  aDed  In  qiudJiia  bj  Origi 

Alia-  Ibe  compfeU  lUbjugitioQ  of  Um  Gn 
the  K^jmiini,  ud  tbe  abaorptiou  into  Uh  Komui 
Oiipire  oT  tlie  kingdomi  wbich  wen  fbmiad  out  of 
the  doiuiuiooi  oT  AlBiuukr,  tine  political  cODoection 
bctKiiea  ibe  Gnekr  uid  Jswi  u  two  iDdspendeut 
nUiaot  no  longer  edrted. 

The  nuns  of  ttas  countr;,  Grnue,  ocoun  once  in 
K.  T.,  Acli  XI.  2,  'LMat  =  Greece,  i.  t.  Greece 
Proper,  m  oppoeed  to  Huedofua.'  In  the  A.  V. 
nf  O.  T.  the  woid  Urerk  it  not  found ;  eilho'  J>- 
nn  b  retuned,  ot,  u  in  Joel  iii.  6,  the  word  IB 
nodered  bj  (n-uxuM.  In  Huobeee  CrttU  Bud 
Grtdant  uem  to  be  uaed  IndiSeranll}  (comp.  1 
live  i.  10,  ri.  3j  bIwi  3  Mice.  ir.  10,  lirttJath). 
[a  N.  T.,  on  tbe  odier  bud,  ■  diitlncUoa  ii  ob- 
terved,  'EAAigr  being  rendered  Crttt,  and  'EXAiir- 
irHiT  (jrrcian.  The  difiarence  oT  tbe  EngJiib 
tenninaCJoJit,  however,  ii  not  lufflcient  to  conver 
the  dLSErenc«  or  meaning!.  'EXAtir  b  N.  T.  ii 
Mtha  a  Greek  by  race,  u  in  Acta  ivi.  1-3,  iinii. 
IT,  Rom.  i.  U;  or  more  frequenUj  a  GtaUU,  u 
oppoaed  to  a  Jew  [iCoto.  il.  6,  10,  etc.];  ao  kxa. 
"ZM-nrli,  Mark  rii.  36,  Act!  ivii.  12.  'EUqno" 
titi  (pnperif  "  one  wbo  apeaki  Gredc " )  il  a  fonign 
Jew;  oppmed,  Iherelure,  not  to  'lauSoZoi,  but  lo 
'£3paZai,  a  hoDie.Jeir,  one  who  dwelt  in  PakHiDe. 
So  Schleuiner,  etc. :  aooocding  to  Salmuiui,  how- 
mr,  the  UeUeoiiU  vsn  Greek  fcoeeljtee,  who  bad 
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beooma  Cbridianii  K  Wot^  Pukbnrtt,  «!■.,  ngi- 
Acta  li.  SO,  whne  tM^.tiriarai  an  boo- 
itb  'IouSoTbi  Id  IS.  Tbe  question  nsah« 
itielf  partlj  b(o  a  textual  one,  Giieabach  ha(ill| 
adopted  tbe  jvding  '£\Aif»'ar,  and  lO  alio  Loeh- 
maun.'  T.  E.  B. 

■  OREEK  LAMO0AGE.  [Hiaj.uTiaTi 
Laitooaoe  of  tub  Nkvt  Tkbtamuit.] 
•  GREETING.  [Salotatiom.] 
OREVHOTJND,  the  tnndatioa  in  lbs  lot 
of  tbe  A.  V.  {Prov.  xxi.  31)  of  tbe  Hebrew 
wordi  D^Snp  Tl'7!  (ow*  mortioytiB),  i.  e. 
"  one  gilt  about  the  loina."  See  margin,  where  It 
il  ooojectured  dial  the  "  boras  "  is  tbe  tuiimal  de- 
noted b;  tbif  apiHuon.  The  Alexandrine  venlon 
of  the  LXX.  hai  tbe  following  cuiiaui  interpreta- 
tion, iA^im>|>  ifanpiwarir  ir  iii\tiiut  iWruxoi, 
it.  >'  BCoe]iaiitproudl;struts»moDgit  tbe  oem." 
Somenhat  aimilar  ia  the  Vulgate,  "  gallui  tuccinc- 
tui  lumboe."     Virioua  an  the  opiniooi  aa  to  what 

think  "a  leopard,"  olbwx  "an  oigiB,"  or  "amao 
girt  witb  armor,"  or  "a  xebra,"  eti:.  Goeniua 
( Thft.  p.  435),  Scbulleni  ( ComnKiW.  adPrvB.  1.  c), 
Becbart  (^Mns.  II.  eSl],  KaKnmlUler  iSdioL  ad 
Pnn.  I  c,  and  jVot  ad  Bodt.  1.  c),  Fulte  (Mit- 
etU.  Sac.  T.  13],  are  In  &vor  of  a  "  war-bone  girt 
'  bdng  the  thing  -igniftinl.    Bnt, 


(fugiui 


te  Aaiyrlana,     Freu  LoM  Abodean^  Black  SKau. 


liltr,  Uxira'  (Uonmtnt,  Gmm,  It 


•  ORtHDEBS,  EecL  xiL  3.     [Ai^oMn.] 
QRINDUfa.     [Mnj.} 
GROVE.   A  word  iMsd  In  the  A.  T.,  with  t«u 
ceptioDt,  to  tnnilata  the  taytbaUiat  lUbnw  term 


It  Til.  Tat.  L  0.) 

vhea  girt  aliout  tbe  bbu  for  a  oontat.  He  refert 
U>  Bnitorf  {Lee.  Ckaid.  Taint,  p.  693)  to  (how  that 
mrdtr  a  uaed  in  the  Talmud  to  expreu  "  a  wreetltr," 

ud  tbuaconcludea:  "  Sed  De  opiu  quidem  eti  hoc  Aaberah  (iT^ITK).     Thit  term  li  examiowi  under 

looaqmuiqnamminimeeaaUninendOjquumacanc-  iii  own  baid  (p.'lTS),  where  it  <■  otaerred  that 

tm  eoe  in  neminem  nugii  cadat  quam  in  lucta-  almoit  all  niodeni  Inlerpnlai  aftree  that  an  idol 

(erem,  iu  ut  hMC   ligiiiSoaUa  eerta  tit  pa  ae."  or  image  tt  lome  kind  mnit  ba  intended,  and  not 

Tlioe  il  oertainlj  great  probability  that  Maunr  it  a  grore,  at  our  tnuulalon  rendv,  foUowinR   tbe 

xnect.     The  gnoe  asd  adiritj  of  Ibe  pnetieed  vertiaa  of  tbe  LXX  (iAo-atl  and  tf  Uie  Vulgate 

itbMe  agrat  well  with  tbe  notion  omrejwt  bj-  the  (I(ieu|.     Thii  it  evident  fhnn  manj  pattaKet,  and 

txprenlon,  "enioelr  In  going;  "  and  tbe  luitable-  Mpadallj  tram  3  K.  xxiii.  6,  where  we  find  that 

MM  of  tbe  Hebrew  wotdi,  lardr  motiina;fim,  it  Joaiab  "  brought  out  the  Aibeiah ''  (Iranikted  bj 

ibrlout  to  avaj  reads.  W.  U.  ourveniiHi  "the  grove  "]  "&om  tbe  tunuaof  tbe 


Ibe  itrlcler  'kx^U  (■• 
aUbdlBihiioHofthe 


rtitt'KUitrH,  paiUv  od  uMmal,  aD4  partlj  oi 


■  mu.  12.  and  ilx.  31), 
tt.lLEWjIliatLiikawaiJ 
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Lord**  (comp.  abo  Judg.  ui.  7;  1  K. zIt.  23, xiiiL 
19).  In  many  pamges  the  ^  grores  "  are  gnmped 
idth  molten  and  graven  imaget  in  a  manner  that 
geavea  no  doabt  that  some  idd  waa  intended  (2 
Chr.  xxxiii.  19,  zzziv.  8,  4;  Is.  zrii.  8).  Hera 
has  been  much  dispute  as  to  what  the  Asherah  was; 
but  in  addition  to  the  views  set  forth  under  Abu- 
KRAU,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  probable  con- 
nection between  this  symbol  or  image  —  whatever 
it  was  —  and  the  sacred  symbolic  tree,  the  repre- 
sentation of  which  occurs  so  frequently  on  Assyrian 
sculptures,  and  is  shown  in  the  preceding  woodcut. 
The  connection  is  ingoiiously  maintained  by  Mr. 
Feigussou  in  his  Nineveh  and  PenepoUi  restored 
(pp.  299-304),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

2.  The  two  exceptions  noticed  above  are  Gen.  zzi. 
83  and  1  Sam.  zxii.  6  (margin),  where  **  grove  "  is 

■nployed  to  render  the  word  vQ7S,  Ethel^  which 
in  the  text  of  the  latter  passage,  and  in  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  13,  is  translated  **  tree  '*  Professor  Stanley 
{8.  cf  P.  §  77;  also  p.  21,  note)  would  have  Esh»l 
to  be  a  tamarisk;  but  this  is  controverted  by  Bonar 
{Land  of  Prmn.),  on  the  ground  of  the  thin  and 
shadeless  nature  of  that  tree.  It  is  now,  however, 
generally  recognized  (amongst  others,  see  Giesen. 
The».  p.  50  6;  Stanley,  A  cf  P,  App.  §  76,  8, 
p.  142  note,  220  note,  and  passim)^  that  the  word 

JElpn,  ^1  vtft,  which  is  uniformly  rendered  by  the 
A.  v.  **  plain,**  signifies  a  grove  or  plantation. 
Such  were  the  Elon  of  Mamre  (Gen.  ziii.  18,  xiv. 
13,  zviii.  1);  of  Moreh  (Gen.  zU.  6;  Deut  zi.  30); 
of  Zaanaim  (Judg.  iv.  11),  or  Zaanannim  (Josh.  xix. 
33);  of  the  piUar  (Judg.  Ix.  6);  of  Meonenim 
(Judg.  ix.  87);  and  of  Tabor  (1  Sam.  z.  3).  In 
all  these  cases  the  LXX.  have  9pvs  or  fid\a»os; 
the  Vulgate  —  which  the  A.  V.  probably  foUowed 
—  vailU  or  concaUis,  in  the  last  three,  however, 
quercus. 

In  the  religions  d  the  ancient  heathen  world 
groves  play  a  prominent  part  In  old  times  altars 
only  were  erected  to  the  gods.  It  was  thought 
wrong  to  shut  up  the  gods  within  walls,  and  hence, 
(IS  Pliny  expressly  tells  us,  trees  were  the  first  tem- 
ples (H.  ^.  xii.  2;  Tac.  Germ,  9;  Lucian,  de  Snc- 
rific.  10;  see  Carpizov,  App.  Crit.  p.  332),  and  from 
the  earliest  times  groves  are  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  religious  worship  (Gen.  xii.  6,  7,  xiii.  18; 
Deut  xi.  30:  A.  V.  "  plain;  **  see  above).  Their 
high  antiquity,  refreshing  shade,  solenm  silence, 
and  awe-inspiring  solitude,  as  well  as  the  striking 
illustration  they  aflford  of  natural  life,  marked  them 
out  as  the  fit  bcalities,  or  even  the  actual  objects  of 
worship  ("  Luoos  et  in  lis  silentia  ipsa  adoramus,** 
Plin.  xii.  1;  ^^Secretum  luci  .  .  .  et  admiratto 
nmbne  fidem  tibi  numinis  ftcit,**  Sen.  Ap.  xii.; 
"  (^no  posses  viso  dicere  Numen  habet,"  Or.  FatL 
iii.  295;  ^Sacrft  nemus  accubet  umbrik,**  Yirg. 
Georg,  iii.  334;  O.  MeL  viU.  743;  Ez.  vi.  13;  Is. 
viL  5;  Hos.  It.  13).  This  last  passage  hints  at 
«nother  and  darker  reason  why  groves  were  oppor- 
bjne  for  the  degraded  services  of  idolatry;  their 
shadow  hid  the  atrocities  and  obscenities  of  hea- 
then worship.  The  groves  were  generally  found 
Bonnected  with  temfJes,  and  often  had  the  right  of 
flbrding  an  asylum  (Tac.  Germ.  9,  40;  Herod,  ii. 
>38;  Virg.  uEn.  i.  441,  ii.  512;  SU.  Ital.  1.  81). 
Some  ha^r  su{^>osed  that  even  the  Jfwish  Temple 
tad  a  r4fu¥0s  planted  with  pahn  and  cedar  (Ps.  zcii. 
..S,  18)  and  oKve  (Ps.  Iii.  8)  as  the  mosque  which 
^aads  on  its  site  now  has.    This  is  more  than 
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doobtftd;  but  we  know  that  a  eetebnitod  Jil 
by  the  sanctuary  at  Sheehem  (Josh.  zzit.  96 ;  Ja^f 
iz.  6;  Stanley,  8.  f  P.  p.  142).  We  find  repeatea 
mention  of  groves  consecrated  with  deep  supenti- 
tjon  to  particular  gods  (liv.  vii.  25,  zziv.  8,  zzzr 
51;  Tac.  Ann,  ii.  12,  51,  etc.,  iv.  73,  etc.).  Fof 
this  reason  they  vrere  stringently  forbidden  to  the 
Jews  (Ez.  zzziv.  13;  Jer.  zvii.  2;  ]^  zz.  28),  snd 
Maimonides  even  says  that  it  is  forbidden  to  sit 
under  the  shade  of  any  green  tree  where  an  idol 
statue  was  (Fabric.  BM.  Antiq.  p.  290).  Yet  wt 
find  abundant  indications  that  the  Hebrews  felt 
the  influence  of  groves  on  the  mind  {^  the  spirit  iii 
the  woods,**  Wordsworth),  and  therefore  sek«ied 
them  for  solemn  purposes,  such  as  great  national 
meetings  (Judg.  iz.  6,  37)  and  the  burial  of  tbi 
dead  (Gen.  zzzv.  8;  1  Sam.  zzzi.  13).  Tho« 
connected  with  patriarehal  history  were  peculiarly 
liable  to  superstitious  reverence  (Am.  v.  5,  riii.  14), 
and  we  find  that  the  groves  of  llamre  were  long  a 
pkMie  of  worship  (SoaEomen,  H.  K,  ii.  4;  EuMb. 
VU.  ConttanU  81;  Reland,  PalauL  p.  714).  Then 
are  ill  Scripture  many  memorable  trees;  e.  g.  Allon- 
bachuth  (Gen.  zzzv.  8),  the  tamarisk  (but  see 
above)  in  Gibeah  (1  Sain.  zzii.  6),  the  terebinth 
in  Sheehem  (Josh.  zziv.  26,  under  which  the  law 
was  set  up),  the  palm-tree  of  Deborah  (Judg.  iv.  5), 
the  terebinth  of  enchantments  (Judg.  iz.  37),  the 
terebinth  of  wanderers  (Judg.  iv.  11)  and  othen 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  2,  x.  3,  sometimes  «*plain  '*  in  A.  V., 
Vulg.  "convallis*'). 

This  observation  of  particular  trees  was  among 
the  heathen  extended  to  a  regular  worship  of  them 
"  Tree-worship  may  be  traced  frum  the  interior  of 
Africa,  not  only  into  Egypt  and  Arabia,  but  also 
onward  unintemiptedly  into  Palestine  and  Syria, 
Assyria,  Persia,  India,  Thibet,  Siam,  the  Philip- 
pine  Islands,  China,  Japan,  and  Siberia;  also  west- 
ward into  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  and  other 
countries;  and  in  most  of  the  countries  here  named 
it  obtains  in  the  present  day,  combined  as  it  has 
been  in  other  parts  with  various  forms  of  idolatry  ** 
{Gen,  of  Earth  and  Man^  p.  139).  «*  The  worship 
of  trees  even  goes  back  among  the  Iraunians  to  the 
rules  of  Honi,  called  in  the  Zend-Avesta  the  pro- 
mulgator of  the  old  law.  We  know  from  Herodo- 
tus the  ddight  which  Xerxes  took  in  the  great 
plane-tree  in  Lydia,  on  which  he  bestowed  gulden 
ornaments,  and  appointed  for  it  a  sentinel  in  the 
person  of  one  of  the  *  immortal  ten  thousand.* 
The  eariy  veneration  of  trees  was  assoeiated,  by  the 
moist  and  refreshing  canopy  of  foliage,  with  that  of 
sacred  fountains.  In  similar  connection  with  the 
eariy  worship  of  Nature  were  among  the  Hellenic 
nations  the  fame  of  the  great  pahn-troe  of  Deloa, 
and  of  an  aged  platanus  in  Arcadia.  The  Bud- 
dhists of  Ceylon  venerate  the  colossal  Indian  fig-trei 
of  Anurah-depura.  ...  As  single  trees  thus  !«• 
came  ol^ects  of  veneration  from  the  beauty  of  their 
form,  so  did  also  groups  of  trees,  under  the  nami 
of  *  groves  of  gods.*  Pausanias  (i.  21,  §  9)  is  fhU 
of  the  praise  c^  a  grove  belonging  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Grynion  in  iEolis;  and  the  grove  of 
Colone  is  celebrated  in  the  renowned  choms  of 
Sophocles  **  (Humboldt,  Cotmn»,  ii.  96,  Eng.  ed.). 
The  custom  of  adorning  trees  "with  Jewds  and 
mantles  **  was  very  ancient  and  universal  (Herod 
vU.  31;  JClian,  V,  H.  ii.  14;  Theocr.  Id,  zviiL 
Ov.  MeL  viii.  723,  745;  Amob.  ado.  Gentti,  L  89 
and  even  still  exists  in  the  EasL 

The  oraadar  trees  oi  antiquity  are  well  knowi 
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(A  Sfi  t83;  Ol.  ▼.  837;  Soph.  Traeh.  764;  Tug. 
Qeorg,  iL  16;  Sil.  ItoL  iiL  11).  Eaeh  god  had 
•oiiiencradtraB(Virg.iE:d:vii.  nff.).  The  Etru- 
luuu  are  nid  to  have  worshipped  a  pahn  [a  hohtt> 
trae,  OsK,  Plin.  ff,  i^.  zvi.  i4,  aL  87],  and  the 
Oolta  an  oak  (Max.  Tyr.  Dissert  yiii.  8,  in  Godwyn'a 
ifof.  and  Aar.  ii.  4).  On  the  Druidio  veneration 
of  oak>grove8,  aee  Pliny,  H.  N,  xvi.  44  [al.  95] ;  Tac. 
Ann,  xiv.  80.  In  the  Name  way,  according  to  Uie  mvs- 
■ionary  Oldendorp,  the  Negroea  ^have  lacred  groves, 
the  abodea  of  a  d<diy,  which  no  Negro  ventures  to 
enter  except  the  priests  "  (Prichard,  HaL  HUl  of 
Man,  pp.  525-539, 3d  ed.;  Park's  Tratfeli,  p.  65). 
So  too  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Rawlinson's  Herod. 
ii.  298).  Long  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
ii  was  found  necessary  to  forbid  all  abuse  of  trees 
and  groves  to  the  pttrpoaes  of  superstition  (Harduin, 
AcL  Condi  L  988;  see  Orelli,  ad  Tac  Germ,  9). 

F.  W.  F. 

GUARD.  The  Hebrew  terms  commonly  used 
had  reference  to  the  special  duties  which  the  body- 
guard of  a  monu*di  had  to  perform. 

(1.)  TabbAck  (fl^Q)  originally  signified  a 
**  cook,"  and  as  butchering  lidl  to  the  lot  of  the 
cook  in  Eastern  oountries,  it  gained  the  secondary 
tense  of  ^  executioner,"  and  is  applied  to  the  body- 
guard of  the  kings  of  Egypt  (Groi.  xxxvii.  36),  and 
Babyfon  (2  K.  zzv.  8;  Jer.  xzxix.  9,  zl.  1;  Dan. 
11.  14).      [EXECirriONER.] 

(2.)  lUUz  (^"J)  properly  means  a  "runner," 
and  is  the  ordinary  tom  employed  for  the  attend- 
ants of  the  Jewish  kings,  whose  office  it  was  to  run 
before  the  chariot  (2  Sam.  xv.  1;  1  K.  i.  5),  like 
the  curtoret  of  the  Roman  Emperors  (Seneo.  £p. 
87, 126).  That  the  Jewish  '*  runners  "  superadded 
the  ordinary  duties  of  a  military  guard,  i^pears 
from  several  paasagea  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17;  2  K.  x.  25, 
xi.  6;  2  Chr.  xii.  10).  It  was  their  o&ce  also  to 
carry  despatches  (2  Chr.  xxx.  6).  They  had  a 
guard-room  set  apart  for  their  use  in  the  king's 
palace,  in  wh^h  their  arms  were  kept  ready  for  use 
(1  IL  xiv.  28;  2  Chr.  xU.  11).     [Fcx>tman.] 

(3.)  The  terms  mUhmereth   (PTyOVpl^)  and 

vMmdr  (n^t|7D)  express  properly  the  act  of 
waUHdng,  but  are  occasionally  transferred  to  the 
persons  who  kept  watch  (Keh.  iv.  9,  22,  vii.  3,  xii. 
9;  Job  vii.  12).    The  A.  Y.  is  probably  correct  in 

substituting  muhmario  (innQ^D)  for  the  pres- 
ent reading  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  23,  Benaiah  being 
appointed  *<  captain  of  the  guard,"  as  Josephus 
(Aitf.  vii.  14,  §  4)  relates,  and  not  privy  councillor: 
the  same  error  has  crept  into  the  text  in  1  Sam. 
xxiL  14,  where  the  words  "  which  goeth  at  thy  bid- 
ding "  may  originally  have  been  "  captain  of  the 
body-guard."  For  the  duties  of  the  captain  of  the 
guild,  see  CATTAUf,  [and  Captain  of  the 
QuABD,  Amer.  ed.]  W.  L.  B. 

OUBOODAH  (with  the  art.  rfj^l^il: 
1*1087^(8:   Gadgad),  Deut.  z.  7.     [Hor  Ha'oid- 

OAD.] 

OUJBST.      [HOSPTPALITT.] 

•  OUBST-^JHAMBBB.    [Houbb.] 

*  OTJILTY.  The  phrase  guilty  of  death  " 
;A.  V.)  Num.  XXXV.  31;  Tob.  n.  12;  ^fatt.  xxr. 
18 ,  Mark  xiv.  64,  contrary  to  tue  present  idiom  or 
«r  huMCnage,  aignlfies  **  deaerving  the  penalty  of 
iMlh,*'  hmg  p^iaps  an  imitetkm  of  the  liatki 
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reus  mortii,  "He  is  guilty"  in  Matt  zifiL  1. 
(A.  y.),  is  the  transUtion  of  the  same  Greek  won 
(o^cUci)  which  in  ver.  16  is  rendered  **he  is  a 
debtor."  A  better  translatfon  in  both  eases  would 
be, '« he  is  bound,"  i.  e.  by  hu  oath.  A. 

OULXOTH  (niba  [^^w^,  bubmigsl  plu- 

ral  of  n  v2)),  a  Hebrew  term  of  unftequent  occur- 
rence in  the  Bible,  and  used  only  in  two  passages  — 
and  those  identical  relations  of  the  same  occurrence 
—  to  denote  a  natural  object,  namely,  the  springs 
added  by  the  great  Caleb  to  the  south  land  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Debir,  which  formed  the  dowry  of 
his  daughter  Achsah  (Josh.  xv.  19;  Judg.  i.  15). 
The  springs  were  »*  upper  "  and  "  bwer  "  —  peed-  • 
bly  one  at  the  top  and  the  other  the  bottom  of  a 
ravine  or  glen;  and  they  may  have  deiived  their 
unusual  name  from  their  appearance  being  di^rent 
to  [from]  that  of  the  ordinary  springs  of  the  coun- 
try. The  root  ( v  v^)  has  the  force  of  rolling  or 
tumbling  ow,  and  periiaps  this  may  imply  that 
they  weUed  up  in  that  round  or  mushroom  form 
which  is  not  uncommon  here,  though  apparently 
most  rare  in  Palestine.  The  rendering  of  the  Vat. 
LXX.  is  singular.  In  Josh,  it  has  r^y  Bordayis 
[so  Rom.;  Vat.  Bo0$atf€is],  and  r^r  ForaieKdy^ 
the  latter  doubtless  a  mere  corruption  of  the  He- 
brew. The  Alex.  MS.,  as  usual,  is  fiuthful  to  the 
Hebrew  text  [reading  rwAa0].  In  Judges  boUi 
have  x^Towris.  An  attempt  has  been  lately  made 
by  Dr.  Kosen  to  identify  these  springs  with  the 
*Ain  yunkur  near  Hebron  (see  Zeitschnft  der  D. 
M,  G.  1857  ),o  but  the  identification  can  hardly  be 
recdved  without  filler  confirmation  (Stanley,  8.  cf 
P.  App.  §  54).     [Dkbir.]  G. 

GU'NI   {^T^   [eorrowfid,   afflicted,  Dietr.]: 

r«W  [Vat  -r€«],  6  Fawi  [Vat.  -yu] ;  Alex.  rwvrH 
Giad),  L  A  son  of  NaphtaU  (Gen.  xlvi.  24;  1 
Chr.  vii.  13),  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Gu- 
nites  (Num.  xxvi.  48).  Like  several  others  of  the 
early  Israelite  names,  Guni  is  a  patronymic  — 
"  Gunite; "  as  if  skeady  a  family  at  the  time  of 
its  first  mention  (comp.  Arodi,  Hushim,  etc.). 

2.  [Towi]     A  descendant  of  Gad;  fother  of 
Abdiel,  a  chief  man  in  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  v.  15). 

GU'NITES,  THE  f'Mn  [the  Gunit^i] :   6 

Tav¥l\  [Vat.  -yci;  Alex.  0  T^vvt:]  Guniim),  the 
*«  fiunily  "  which  sprang  from  Guni,  son  of  Naph- 
taU (Num.  xxvi.  48).  There  is  not  in  the  Hebrew 
any  difierence  between  the  two  names,  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  fomily. 

GUB,  THE  GOING  UP  TO  ("VQTfbjrg 
=  the  atcent  or  sltqt  of  Gur,  or  the  lion's  wheli* 
Ges.  T^ef.  p.  275:  iy  r^  ityclfialytty  Tat;  [Comp. 
iy  rn  hya^dffei  To(ip']  ascensus  Gaver),  an  ascent 
or  nsing  ground,  at  which  Ahaaiah  received  his 
death-blow  while  flying  from  Jehu  after  the  sUugh- 
ter  of  Joram  (2  K.  ix.  27).    It  is  described  as  at 

(9)  Ibleam,  and  on  the  way  between  Jecroel  and 
Beth-hag-gan  (A.  V.  "the  garden-house").  As 
the  Utter  is  idenUfled  with  tolerable  probability 
with  the  present  JenUi,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
ascent  of  Gur  was  some  place  more  than  usually 
steep  on  the  difficult  road  which  leads  fh>m  tlM 
plain  of  Esdraek)n  to  Jenin.    By  Josephus  it  it 

I  •  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that  >Jm  Nmtknr  Bay 
nave  some  niatton  to  thaie  springs  (Aj^  Omvt.  f 
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(JhL  Iz.  6,  $  4)  merelj  u  «a  oertdn 
(Ir  Tin  wpofffidatt)'     Neither  It  dot 
Ibleus  have  been  yet  reoorerad. 

For  the  details  of  the  ooeurrenoe  lee  Jehu.  For 
•thflr  aioenta  era  Ai>DMMiM ,  Akrabbxm,  Zue. 

G. 

OUB-BA'AL  (b55-n!Q  [abode  of  Boat] : 
vh-oa:  Gurbaal)^  a  place  or  district  in  which  dwelt 
Arabians,  as  recorded  in  2  Chr.  zzvi.  7.  It  ap- 
pears froin  the  context  to  have  been  in  the  country 
lying  between  Palestine  and  the  Arabian  peninsula; 
but  this,  although  probable,  and  although  the  LXX. 
reading  is  in  favor  of  the  ooi^ecture,  cannot  be 
proved,  no  site  having  been  assigned  to  it.  The 
Arab  geographers  mention  a  place  called  Baal,  on 
the  Syrian  road,  north  of  £1-Medeeneh  (Mardsid, 

9.  ▼.  Jou  ).  The  Tsignm,  as  Winer  {$.  v.)  re- 
marks, reads  man  ]^3rm  '»Wn-iy  —  "  Arabs 
living  in  Qersr "  —  soggerting  n*UI  instead  of 

*W  ?  but  there  is  no  farther  evidence  to  strengthen 
this  supposition.  [See  also  Gerar.]  The  inge- 
nious conjectures  of  Bochart  {Phaleg^  ii.  22)  re- 
specting the  Mehunim,  who  are  mentioned  together 
with  the  "  Arabians  that  dwelt  in  Gur-Baal,**  may 
be  considered  in  reference  to  the  Mebunim,  although 
they  are  far-fetched.     [Mehunim.]       E.  S.  P. 

*  GUTTER.  This  word  occurs  in  the  difficult 
passage  2  Sam.  v.  6-<8,  transkted  in  the  A.  Y.  as 
follows:  "  (6.)  And  the  king  and  his  men  went  to 
Jerusalem  unto  the  Jebusitcs,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land ;  which  spake  unto  David,  saying,  Except 
thou  take  away  the  blind  and  the  lame,  thou  shidt 
not  come  in  hither;  thinldng,  David  cannot  come 
In  hither.  (7.)  Nevertheless,  David  took  the  strong- 
hold of  Zion;  the  same  is  the  city  of  David.  (8.) 
And  David  said  on  that  day.  Whosoever  getteth 
up  to  the  gutter,  and  smiteth  the  Jebusites,  and 
the  lame,  and  the  blind,  that  art  hsted  of  David's 
soul,  ht  ihnU  he  chief  and  captain.  Wherefore 
they  said,  The  blind  and  the  lame  shall  not  come 
into  the  house." 

So  k>ng  ago  as  1546,  Sebastian  Miinster  (Hebrew 
Bible^  fol.  ed.,  in  loc.)  said  of  this  passage,  ^^Est 
fecus  ille  vaide  obscurus."  The  lapse  of  more  than 
800  years  has  not  much  mended  the  matter,  and 
the  passage  is  still  •*  valde  o6«a<rus.**  Our  limits 
here  forbid  a  full  discussion  of  the  points  at  is8ue.<* 
But  without  attempting  to  examine  every  gram- 
maUcal  difficulty,  we  may  reach  a  better  translation 
than  the  above,  by  attending  to  the  following 
points :  —  (1. )  The  two  clauses,  "  except  thou  take 
away  the  blind  and  the  lame,"  and  "  thou  shalt 
Dot  come  in  hither,"  are  improperly  tnnsposed  in 
the  above  version ;  and  this  transposition  puts  the 
mt  following  clause  out  of  its  proper  connection, 

o  *  See,  for  the  Ister  criticism  of  the  pamage,  Mau- 
•■>,  Cdm.  gram.  erit.  vol.  I.  p.  180 ;  Thenlus,  die  Bii- 
tker  Samuels  erhUtt  (Bxeget.  Handbuch )  2te  Aufl.  1864 ; 
llertbeau,  die  BUcher  der  Chronik  erfUOrt  (in  the  same 
•rork)  18&4  ;  Bottcber,  in  the  Zeitsehrift  der  D.  Morg. 
OtseUtehqfl^  1857,  pp.  540^  and  Neue  exeget.  krit. 
MkrenUse,  Ite  Abth.,  1868,  p.  161;  Kdl,  die  Bother 
Samwls^  1864.  T.  J.  C. 

b  *  There  is  no  neeendty  fbir  a  ehanga  of  pointing 

It^^^pn).    The  Infln.  finm  Is  the  mors  cmphatle 

Bpnarion(Q«s.  Heb.  Gram,  f  181,4).         T.  J.  C. 

•  •  la  tha  A.  v.  the  aftor-clanse  Is  supplied  In  Che 
«4s  §hea  be  due/  mnd  -mptain;'  Italidsed  to 
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and  makai  It  meaninglesi.  (8.)  Hie  wadi 
dcred  "  ezoept  thou  take  away  the  bUod  and  the 
lame,"  should  be  transUted,  *«  but  the  bUnd  and 
the  lame  will  turn  thee  away."  b  (8.)  TheapodoMS 
or  after-clause,  ooneqMnding  to  the  expreaikn, 
*(  any  one  that  smites  "  (=  tf  any  one  smites),  it 
not  expressed  in  the  Hebrew.  This  is  a  favorite 
Hebrew  idiom,  where  for  any  reason  it  is  felt  to  be 
unnecessary  to  complete  the  construction.  See, 
e.  g.,  Ex.  xxxii.  32,  in  the  A.  V.  Here,  the  objeet 
was  two-fokl:  first,  to  state  what  David  proposed 
to  hia  warriors  as  the  means  of  capturing  the  strong- 
hold ;  and  secondly,  to  account  for  the  proverbUI 
saying  that  arose  firom  this  occurrence.  Neither 
of  these  objects  required  the  completion  of  the  sen- 
tence, which  would  readily  be  understood  to  be  the 
ofo*  of  a  reward  for  the  service.  A  dash  shoulil 
therefore  be  put  (as  in  the  A.  V.  Ex.  xixii.  82) 
after  the  word  "soul "  (omitting  the  words  in  ital- 
ics), to  indicate  that  the  sentence  is  incomplete.' 
(4.)  In  ver.  8  there  is  also,  as  in  ver.  6,  aa  im- 
proper transposition  of  two  clauses,  "whosoever 
getteth  yp  to  the  gutter,"  "  and  smiteth  the  Jebu- 
sites."  (5.)  In  ver.  8,  instead  of  "  the  Jebusites 
(plunl  with  the  def.  art.),  we  should  transhite, 

"  a  Jebusite."   (6.)  The  word  tnnshUed  "  gutter," 

* 

*1^2)^,  is  here  properiy  a  tmi^er-oourse.  It  is  de- 
rived from  a  verb  which  apparently  expresses  the 
sound  of  rushing  water.  It  occun  in  only  one 
other  passage,  Ps.  xlii.  8,  and  is  there  applied  to  a 
mountain  torrent,  or  a  cataract  (A.  Y.  "water- 
spouts"). (7.)  The  words,  "the  blind  and  the 
lame,"  may  be  taken  in  the  same  construction  ae 
"  a  Jebusite  "  {even  the  btind  and  (he  lame) ;  or, 
as  the  sentence  is  manifestly  left  unfinished,  they 
may  be  r^rded  as  a  part  of  the  incomplete  con- 
struction, having  no  grammatical  relation  to  the 
preceding  yords. 

Thus  without  resorting  to  the  violent  method  of 
conjectural  emendation  of  the  text,  which  Maurer, 
Thenius,  B^ittcher,  and  others,  think  necessary,  or 
to  a  change  of  punctuation  and  an  unauthorized 

■ 

sense  of  the  word  *^*12V«  V^V^  ^7  Ewald  and 
adopted  by  Keil,  we  obtain  the  following  gram- 
matically correct  rendering: 

"  (6.)  And  the  king  and  his  men  went  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  the  Jebusite  inhabiting  the  land.  And 
he  spake  to  David,  saying,  Thou  shalt  not  come  in 
hither;  but  the  blind  and  the  lame  will  turn  thee 
away,  saying,  David  shall  not  come  in  hither. 

(7.)  And  David  took  the  stronghold  of  Zion:  that 
is,  the  city  of  David.  (8.)  And  David  said  on  that 
day,  Any  one  that  smites  a  Jebusite,  and  gets  to 
the  water-course,  and  the  lame  and  the  blind  hated 

of  David's  soul .    Therefore  they  say,  Blind 

and  lame  shaU  not  come  into  the  house."  ^ 

The  Jebusites,  confident  in  the  strength  of  thdr 

show  that  they  an  not  in  the  Hebrew  text  To  thr 
common  reader,  with  nothing  but  the  translation  to 
guide  him,  they  seem  to  be  **  clutched  oat  of  the  air,*^ 
as  the  Qeimans  ezprees  it.  But  a  refbreooe  to  1  Ohr. 
xi.  6  shows  that  these  words,  though  they  have  ne 
right  here,  are  not  a  pure  invention  of  the  translatoc 
The  reader  of  the  Hebrew  text.  If  those  words  are  no- 
cesnry  to  make  sense  of  the  passage,  was  In  the  ssms 
prsdioament  as  the  English  reader  of  the  A.  V.  weald 
be  without  them.  T.  J    0 

d  •  The  above  translation  Is  neariy  word  Ibr  wosil 
the  same  as  that  of  De  Wette ;  which  Is  so  close  to  Hil 
Hebrew  VbaX  any  literal  rendering  must  be  almost  vw 
bally  eoinektaBt  with  It  T.  i.  C 
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^Mrtfen,  which  had  tuooessfuny  resided  repeated 
ilfcempU  to  capture  it,  sneeringly  said  to  Dand, 
••the  blijd  and  the  lame  will  turn  thee  away;*' 
deeding  only  to  say,  "David  shall  not  eame  in 
hither/^ « 

David  took  this  stronghold  (ver.  7);  and  how 
this  was  efiected  is  intimated  in  ver.  8.  If  the 
water-eourse  could  be  reached,  by  which  water  was 
supplied  to  the  besieged,  the  reduction  of  the  strong- 
hold must  soon  follow.  On  the  import  of  the  Uwt 
clause  in  ver.  8,  compare  the  suggestion  in  the  ar- 
ticle Jerusalem,  IL,  fourth  paragraph,  foot-note. 

A  review  of  the  principal  interpretations  of  Jew- 
ish and  Christitn  scholars  would  be  interesting  and 
Instructive;  but  there  is  not  space  for  it  here. 

T.J.  a 

H. 

HAAHASHTARI  OliJItt^ngn,  with  the 
iiticle,=lfte  Akaahiarite  [perfa.  courier^  inetfengery 
Fiirst]:  rhw  'AoffHp;  [Vat  Aoiy^oK;]  ^ex.  Atr- 
Bripa:  Ahaithari),  a  man,  or  a  family,  immediately 
descended  from  Ashur,  **£iither  of  Tekoa**  by  his 
second  wife  Kaarah  (1  Chr.  iv.  6).  The  name  does 
not  appeir  again,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  a  place 
«f  similar  name. 

HABATAH  [3  syl.]  (HpO,  in  Neh.  HJ^H 
[but  MSS.  and  editions  vary  In  both  places;  whotH 
Jdiooah  proitcU] :  Ao^Scio,  *£3^at  Alex.  03cua, 
[EjScId;  in  Neh.,  Vat.  E/Scto,  FA.  A/Sfto:]  IIi>biii^ 
Ifabia).  Bene-Chabagah  were  among  the  sons  of 
the  priests  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel,  but  whose  genealogy  being  imperfect,  were 
not  allowed  to  sene  (Ezr.  ii.  61;  Neh.  vii.  63). 
It  is  not  clear  from  Uie  passage  whetho*  they  were 
among  th^  descendants  of  liarziliai  the  Gileadite. 
In  the  lists  of  1  Esdras  the  name  is  given  as 
Obdia  [marg.  Hobaiah]. 

HABAK'KUK       or       HAB'AKKUK 

(P^^n  lemhradnfff  as  a  token  of  love,  Ges., 
FiirsI]  .*  Jerome,  ProL  in  Hab.^  renders  it  by  the 
Greek  irtpi\if\\fts;  'Afi0aKo^n:  Unbaeuc).  Other 
Greek  forms  of  the  name  are  'AfifioKo^fA^  which 
Suidaa  erroneously  renders  warhp  iyiportotSf 
*AfiaKoifi  (Geon(.  Cedrenus),  'Aii^oKoitKy  and 
*A^$aKWK  (Dorotheus,  Doetr.  2).  llie  Latin 
forms  are  Ambaeumy  AnUHicnc^  and  Abacuc. 

1.  Of  the  focts  of  the  prophet's  life  we  have  no 
eertain  information,  and  with  regard  to  the  period 
of  his  prophecy  there  is  great  division  of  opinion. 
The  Rabbinical  tradition  that  Habakkuk  was  the 
•on  of  the  Shunammite  woman  whom  Elisha  re- 
tend  to  life  is  repeated  by  Abarbanel  in  his  com- 
Lientary,  and  has  no  other  foundation  than  a  fanci- 
ful etymology  of  the  prophet's  name,  based  on  the 
expression  in  S  K.  iv.  16.  Equally  unfounded  is 
the  tradition  that  he  was  the  sentind  set  by  Isaiah 
to  watch  for  the  destructfon  of  Babylon  (oomp.  Is. 
xxi.  16  with  Hab.  ii.  1).  In  the  title  of  the  history 
of  Bel  aad  the  Dragon,  as  found  in  the  LXX. 
version  in  Origen's  TVlrqpIa,  the  author  is  called 

•  *  B«oent  excavations  on  the  aoatlMm  slope  of 
tfooBt  Zion  show  that  this  vaunting  of  the  Jebaidtes 
was  not  wtthottt  some  fbundatloo.  **  From  the  posi- 
itaa  and  appearaooe  of  this  escarpoMnt  [one  disoovered 
'bsn]  It  must  have  formed  part  of  tho  defcoass  of 
Im  oid  dty,  the  wall  ruDning  aloug  the  crest ;  .  .  . 
IH  (life  vbfoh  lead  down  thi  ^iJJey  of  IQnnom  oouid 
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«<  Habakkuk,  the  son  of  Joshua,  of  the  tribe  of  LbvL* 
Some  have  supposed  this  i^jocryphal  writer  to  be 
identical  with  the  prophet  (Jerome,  Proasm,  m 
Dan. ).  The  psalm  in  ch.  3  and  its  title  are  tliought 
to  favor  the  opinion  that  Habakkuk  was  a  Lente 
(Delitzsch,  HnbiUcuk,  p.  iii.).  Pseudo-Rpiphanius 
(vol.  ii.  p.  240,  de  \^U  Pitphetanitn)  and  Doro- 
theus {Chfoti.  Patch,  p.  150)  say  that  he  was  of 
Bij^fojc^p  or  "hifivTovxip  {Btthacai^  laid.  Ilispal. 
c.  47),  of  Uie  tribe  of  Simeon.  This  may  have 
been  the  same  as  Bethzacharias,  where  Judas  Mac* 
cabaeus  was  defeated  by  Antiochus  Kupator  (1  Maoc. 
vi.  32,  33).  The  same  authors  relate  that  when 
Jerusalem  was  sacked  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Habak- 
kuk fled  to  Ostracine,  and  remained  there  till  ailer 
the  Chaldieans  had  left  the  city,  when  he  returned 
to  his  own  country  and  died  at  his  form  two  years 
before  the  return  from  Babylon,  n.  c.  538.  It  was 
during  his  residence  in  Judaea  that  he  is  said  to 
have  carried  food  to  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions  at 
Babylon.  This  legend  is  given  in  the  history  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  is  repeated  by  Eusebius, 
Bar-Hebneus,  and  Eutychius.  It  is  quoted  from 
Joseph  ben  Gorion  {B.  J.  xi.  3)  by  Abarbanel 
{Comm,  on  IIab.\  and  seriously  refuted  by  him  on 
chronological  grounds.  The  scene  of  the  event  was 
shown  to  medieval  travellers  on  the  itMid  from 
Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem  {Early  Travels  in  Pale$- 
tint^  p.  2J).  Habakkuk  is  said  to  have  been  buried 
at  Keilah  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  eight  miles  £. 
of  Eleuthcropolia  (Eusebius,  Onotntuiicon).  Hab* 
binicol  tradition  places  his  tomb  at  Chukkok,  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  now  called  Jahtk.  In  the  days 
of  Zel)enus,  bishop  of  Eleutheropolis,  according  to 
Nicephorus  (//.  E.  xii.  48)  and  Sozomen  (//.  E, 
vii.  28),  the  remains  of  the  prophets  Habakkuk  and 
Micah  were  discovered  at  Keilah. 

2.  The  Kabbinical  traditions  agree  in  placing 
Habakkuk  witli  Joel  and  Nahum  in  the  reign  of 
Manasseh  (cf  Seder  Olain  RaJbba  and  ZuUiy  and 
T&enmch  D  ivid).  This  d.ite  is  adopted  by  Kimchi 
and  Abarbanel  among  tlie  liabbis,  and  by  Witsius. 
Kaliiisky,  and  Jahn  among  modern  writers.  The 
rreneral  corruption  and  lawlessness  which  prevailed 
in  the  reign  of  Maoasjieh  are  supposed  to  be  refiared 
to  in  Hab.  i.  2-4.  Both  Kalinsky  and  Jahn  con* 
jecture  that  Habakkuk  may  have  been  one  of  tbf 
prophets  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxi.  10.  Syncellus 
(Chnmoffrnphia^  pp.  214,  230,  240)  makes  huo 
contemporary  with  Ezekiel,  and  extends  the  period 
of  his  prophecy  from  the  time  of  Manasseh  to  that 
of  Daniel  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedech.  The 
Chronicon  Paschaie  places  him  later,  first  mention 
ing  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Joaiah 
(Olymp.  32),  as  contemporary  with  Zephaiitali  and 
Nahum ;  and  again  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Cyrus  (Olymp.  42),  as  contemporary  with  Daniel 
and  Ezekiel  in  Persia,  with  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
in  Judaea,  and  with  Banich  in  Egypt-  Davidson 
{Home's  Intr.  ii.  968),  following  Keil,  decides  in 
favor  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
Calmet,  Jaeger,  Ewald,  De  Wette,  Rosenmiiller, 
Knobel,  Maura:,  Hitzig,  and  Meier  agree  in  assign* 
ing  the  oommencement  of  Habokkuk's  prophecy  to 

be  defended  by  a  couple  of  men  against  any  force,  be- 
fore the  invention  of  fl*«-«rms.  The  escarpment  wai 
probahh.  sanried  down  to  the  valley  In  a  sncceaslon  ol 
terraeos  the  la.^  amount  of  rubbish,  hcwvor,  wlO 
not  allow  aaythang  to  be  seen  clearly."  (%m  OrJHonei 
Surwf  of  Jerusalem  J  p.  61.  Lond.  1866.}  H. 
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Mm  nign  of  Jehdakinif  though  th^  are  divideJ  as 
lo  the  exact  period  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred. 
Knobel  {Der  Prophetitrn.  tL  Htbr.)  and  Meier 
((?ejcA.  d.  poet,  nat.  Liter,  d.  ffebr.)  are  in  favor 
of  the  commencement  of  the  Chaldaean  era,  after 
the  battle  of  Carchemish  (b.  c.  606),  when  Judva 
was  ffrst  threatened  by  tlie  victors.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  the  date  of  Habalckuk's  prophecy  lias  been 
discussed  in  the  most  exhaustive  manner  by 
Delitzsch  {Der  Prophet  Habnhtk,  Einl.  §  8),  and 
though  his  aiguments  are  rather  ingenious  than 
convincing,  they  are  well  deserving  of  oonaideiution 
as  based  upon  internal  evidence.  The  conclusion 
tt  which  he  arrives  is  that  Habakkuk  delivered  his 
prophecy  about  the  12th  or  13th  year  of  Josiah 
,B.  o.  630  or  620),  for  reasons  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  summary.  In  Hab.  i.  5  the  expression 
t*in  your  days**  riiows  that  the  ftilfUlment  of  the 
prophecy  woukl  take  place  in  the  lifetime  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  same  phrase  in 
ier.  xvi.  9  embraces  a  period  of  at  most  twenty 
years,  while  in  £z.  xii.  25  it  denotes  about  six 
years,  and  therefore,  reckoning  backwards  from  the 
Chaldaean  invasion,  the  date  above  assigned  wouki 
involve  no  violation  of  probability,  though  the 
argument  does  not  amount  to  a  proof.  From  the 
fimilarity  of  Hab.  U.  20  and  Zeph.  i.  7,  Delitzsch 
infers  that  the  latter  is  an  imitation,  the  former 
being  the  original.  He  supports  this  conclusion 
by  many  collateral  aigumrats.  Now  Zephaniah, 
aooording  to  the  superscription  of  his  prophecy, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  from  iii.  5  must 
have  prophesied  after  the  worship  of  Jdiovah  was 
restored,  that  is,  after  the  twelfth  year  of  that 
king's  reign.  It  is  probable  that  he  wrote  about 
B.  c.  624.  Between  this  period  therefore  and  the 
I2th  year  of  Josiah  (r.  c.  630)  Delitzsch  pboes 
Habakkuk.  But  Jeremiah  began  to  prophesy  in 
th^  13th  year  of  Josiah,  and  many  passages  are 
borrowed  by  him  from  Habakkuk  (cf.  Hab.  ii.  13 
with  Jer.  11.  58,  Ac.).  The  latter  therefore  must 
have  written  about  680  or  629  b.  c.  This  riew 
receives  some  confirmation  from  the  position  of  his 
prophecy  in  the  0.  T.  Canon. 

8.  Instead  of  looking  upon  the  prophecy  as  an 
(n-ganic  whole,  Rosenroiiller  divided  it  into  three 
parts  corresponding  to  the  chapters,  and  assigned 
the  first  chapter  to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  the 
second  to  that  of  Jehoiachin,  and  the  third  to  that 
of  Zedekiah,  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged  for  the 
third  time  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Kalinsky  (  Vntic. 
Chabac.  ei  Nah.)  makes  four  divisions,  and  refers 
the  prophecy  not  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  to  Esar- 
haddon.  But  in  such  an  arbitrary  arrangement 
'he  true  character  of  the  composition  as  a  perfectly 
developed   poem  is  entirely  k)st  sight  of.     The 

E>phet  commences  by  announcing  his  office  and 
portant  musion  (i.  1).  He  bewails  the  corruption 
and  social  disorganization  by  which  he  is  snr- 
founded,  and  cries  to  Jehovah  for  help  (i.  2-4). 
Kext  follows  the  reply  of  the  Deity,  threatening 
swift  vengeance  (i.  5-11).  The  prophet,  trans- 
ferring himself  to  the  near  future  foreshadowed  in 
the  divine  threatenings,  sees  the  rapacity  and  boasts 
All  impiety  of  the  Chaldaaan  hosts,  biit,  confident 
that  God  has  only  employed  them  as  the  instru- 
ments (^  correction,  assumes  (ii.  1)  an  attitude  of 
hopeful  expectancy,  and  waits  to  see  the  iHue. 
He  receives  the  divine  command  to  write  in  an 
anduring  form  the  vision  of  God*s  retributive 
wtioe,  as  revealed  to  his  prophetic  eye  (ii.  2,  8). 
Tbt  doom  of  the  Chaldnans  is  first  foretold  in  gen- 
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enl  terms  (u.  4  6),  and  the  announoeHMot  Ii  M 
lowed  by  a  series  of  denunciations  prononnoBd  tipoi 
them  by  the  nations  who  had  suffered  from  tMf 
oppresrion  (ii.  6-20).  The  strophical  arrangemenl 
of  these  **  woes  "  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  tht 
prophecy.  They  are  distributed  in  strophes  of  three 
veraes  each,  characterized  by  a  certain  regularity 
of  structure.  The  first  four  commence  with  a 
**  Woe!  '*  and  ekne  with  a  vene  beginning  with 

^S  (for).  Hm  first  verse  of  each  of  these  contains 
the  character  of  the  sin,  the  second  the  devek>pment 
of  Uie  woe,  while  the  third  is  ooufirmatory  of  the 
woe  denounced.  Tlie  fifth  strophe  dififers  from  the 
othen  in  form  in  having  a  verse  introductory  tc 
the  woe.  The  prominent  vices  of  the  Chaldseaiis* 
character,  as  ddineated  in  i.  5-11,  are  made  the 
subjects  of  separate  denunciations:  their  insatiable 
ambition  (ii.  6-8),  their  covetousness  (ii.  9-11), 
cruelty  (ii.  12-14),  drunkenness  (ii.  15-17),  and 
idolatry  (ii.  18-20).  The  whole  concludes  with 
the  magnificent  psalm  in  chap,  iii.,  "  Habakknk> 
Pindaric. ode"  (Ewald),  a  compodtion  unrivaled 
for  boldness  of  conception,  sublimity  of  thought, 
and  mi^esty  of  diction.  This  constitutes,. in  De- 
Btzsch^s  opinion,  "  the  second  grand  division  of  the 
entire  prophecy,  as  the  subjective  reflex  of  the  two 
subdivisions  of  the  first,  and  the  l^iieal  recapitolfr> 
tion  of  the  whole.'*  It  is  the  echo  of  the  fedings 
aroused  in  the  prophet's  mind  by  the  divine  answers 
to  his  appeals ;  fear  in  anticipation  of  the  threatened 
judgments,  and  thankfulness  and  joy  at  the  prom- 
ised retribution.  But,  though  intimately  connected 
with  the  former  part  of  the  prophecy,  it  is  in  itself 
a  perfect  whole,  as  is  sufficiently  evident  from  its 
lyrical  choractOT,  and  the  musiod  arrangement  by 
which  it  was  adapted  for  use  in  the  temple  service. 
In  other  parts  of  the  A.  Y.  the  name  is  given  ai 
Habbacuc,  and  Aba  cue.  W.  A.  W. 

*  Among  the  few  separate  commentaries  on  this 
prophet  we  have  Der  Prophet  Hnbakuk^  ausgeUgt^ 
by  Franz  Delitzsch  (l^ipz.  1843).  This  authw 
gi^'es  a  list  in  that  volume  (p.  xxiv.  f.)  of  other 
single  works  of  an  eariier  date,  with  critical  notices 
of  their  >'alue.  Of  these  he  commends  especially 
that  of  G.  F.  I^  Bfiumlein,  Comm.  de  Hab.  Vadc 
(1840).  For  a  list  of  the  still  oMer  writers,  see 
Keirs  Lthrb.  der  hitt.'krit,  EinL  in,  dot  A.  T.  p. 
802  (2te  Aufl.).  The  commentaries  on  the  Minoi 
Prophets,  or  the  Prophets  genei^y,  oontun  of 
course  Habakkuk:  F.Hitzig,  Die  zw6l/kl.  Prophe 
ten,  pp.  25a-277  (1838,  8*  Aufl.  1868);  Ewald,  ZWe 
Proi)heten  dee  A.  B.  i.  878-^889  (1840);  Maurer, 
Comm,  Gram.  Hiit,  Crii,  in  Prcj^.  Minores^  H. 
528  ff. ;  Umbreit,  Prakt.  Oman.  Hb,  d.  Proph.  Bd. 
iv.  Th.  i.  (1845);  KeU  and  Delitzsch,  BibL  Conun, 
Ob.  d,  12  kL  Proph,  (1866);  Henderson,  Minor 
PropheU  (1845,  Amer.  ed.  1860);  G.  R.  Noyes, 
New  Tram,  of  the  Ileb.  Prophets,  dd  ed.  (1866), 
vol.  i. ;  Henry  (>>wles.  Minor  Prophttt^  with  Nvtet 
Critical^  Explanatory,  and  Practical  (New  York, 
1866). 

For  the  penonal  history  of  the  prophet,  see 
especially  Delitzsdi's  De  Habncvci  Prcphetttt  Mta 
atque  ^tate  (2d  ed.  1844),  and  Umbreit's  Jlnba^ 
kuk  in  Herzog's  ReaUEncyk,  v.  435-438.  The 
latter  represents  him  as  "  a  great  prophet  among 
the  minor  prophets,  and  one  A  the  greatest  among 
the  great  prophets.* *  De  Wette  says  of  his  style  vat 
genius:  **  While  in  his  sphere  of  prophetic  repr»> 
sentation  he  may  be  compared  with  the  best  of  th 
prophets,  a  Joel,  Amos,  Nahnm,  Isaiah,  in  the  lyrir 
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(ell.  ui.)  he  sorpasaei  every  thing  whiefal 
the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  has  to  ihow  in  this' 
■peeies  of  composition.  Ue  exhibits  the  prnatest 
strength  and  fullness,  an  imagUiation  ci^Mtble  of  the 
loftiest  flights,  without  ever  sacrificing  beauty  and 
clearness.  His  rhythm  is  at  the  same  time  per- 
fBctly  free,  and  yet  measured.  His  diction  is  fresh 
and  pure.**  (See  his  EinL  in  dot  A.  Tat.,  p.  338, 
5te  Ausg.)  Lowth  avards  to  him  the  higliest  sub- 
limity (Uset.  zxviii.  in  his  Poeiry  0/  the  ffe- 
brem).  ^  The  anthem  *'  at  the  close  of  the  book, 
Mtys  Isaac  Taylor,  **unequaled  in  majesty  and 
splendor  o{  language  and  imagery,  gives  expression 
in  terms  the  most  affiMting  to  an  intense  spiritual 
baling;  and,  on  this  ground,  it  so  fuUy  embodies 
these  religious  sentiments  as  to  satisfy  Christian 
piety,  even  of  the  loftiest  order.**  (See  his  Spit'U 
of  the  Hebrew  PoeU,  p.  255,  Amer.  ed.)  The 
doctrine  impersonated  in  the  prophet's  experience 
is  that  the  soul,  though  stripped  of  all  outward  pos- 
ssMions  and  cut  off  from  every  human  resource,  may 
still  be  happy  in  (jod  alone  as  the  object  of  its 
confidence  and  the  bestower  of  the  ample  spiritual 
consolations  which  that  trust  secures.  (Gomp.  2 
Cm.  iv.  8  £)  H. 

HABAZIKFAH  (n;??3q  [peril.  Ughi  of 
Jehovah,  Ges. :  oo&c<wm  6y  JaA,  FUrst] :  Xafiiuriv\ 
[Vat.  FA.  -o'tiy:]  Habeama),  apparently  the  hrad 
of  one  of  the  fiunilies  of  the  Rkchakitkb:  his 
descendant  Jaacaniah  was  the  chief  man  among 
them  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxv.  3). 

HAB3ACU0  (*A/i/3aireiV :  Uob'^cuc),  the 
form  in  which  the  name  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk 
b  given  in  the  Apocrypha  (Bel,  33-39). 

HABJEBBOEON,  a  coat  of  mail  covering  the 
oaek  and  breast    The  Hebrew  terms  are  K?njn, 

iT^Q^,  and  V^^*1?^*  "nw  first,  tachdrti,  occurs 
only 'in  Ex.  xxviU.*  39,  xxxix.  83,  and  is  noticed 
ineidentally  to  illustnte  the  mode  of  making  the 
aperture  Ibr  the  head  in  the  sacerdotal  meil.  It  was 
probably  simihr  to  the  linen  cotalet  (Aiye#^^()f 
worn  by  the  Egyptians  (Her.  U.  182,  iii.  47),  and 
the  Greeks  (/(.  ii.  529,  830).  The  second,  ahiiy&h, 
oeeun  only  in  Job  zli.  26,  and  is  regarded  as 

anothtf  form  of  ehiryAn  {T^p),  a  *<  breastplate  *' 
(Is.  lix.  17);  this  sense  has  been  questioned,  as  the 
eoDtext  requires  offensive  rather  than  defensive 
annor;  but  the  ol^eetion  may  be  met  by  the  sup- 
position of  an  extended  sense  being  given  to  the 
verb,  aoeording  to  the  grammatical  usage  known 
M  M9m4fma.  The  third,  s^Vy^  oocun  as  an 
artide  of  dcimsive  armor  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  2  Chr. 
nvi.  14,  and  Neh.  iv.  Id.  W.  L.  B. 

'  HA'BOB  C^OXl  [perh.  rich  in  vegetatitm, 
Dietr.;  bat  see  Flint]:  'AjSc^^,  Xafi^p\  [Vat  2 
K.  xviii.  11,  K$mp(]  Habor),  the  "river  of 
Gossan  **  (2  K.  xvu.  8,  and  xviu.  11  [also  1  Chr. 
V.  26])  has  been  already  distinguished  from  the 
CSiebar  or  (Khobar  of  Eeekiel.  [Chbbar.]  It  is 
identified  beyond  ail  reasonable  doubt  with  the 
fomous  affluent  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is  called 
Aborrhas  (*Ai9J^^ar)  by  Strabo  (xvi.  1,  $  27)  and 
^Vooopitts  (BeiL  Fere,  IL  5);  Aburas  ( A^ovpar) 
•V  Isklore  of  Charax  (p.  4),  Abora  (*A/t>ipa)  by 
Zodmus  (iii.  12),  and  (Thaboras  (Xo^wpor),  by 
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Pliny  and  Ptolemy  (v.  18).  The  stream  in  qwi- 
tion  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Khabour,  It  flowi 
fix>m  several  sources  in  the  mountain-chain,  which 
in  about  the  37th  parsUel  ckMes  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris  upon  the  south  —  the  Mons  Masius  of  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy,  at  present  the  Khar^  Dagh.  The 
chief  source  is  said  to  be  ^  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Mardin"  (Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab.  p.  309,  note); 
but  the  upper  course  of  the  river  is  still  very  im- 
perfectly known.  The  main  stream  was  seen  by 
Mr.  lAyard  flowing  from  the  northwest  as  he  stood 
on  the  conical  hill  of  Kouleab  (about  Ut  36^  20r, 
kmg.  41<') ;  and  here  it  was  joined  by  an  importaal 
tributary,  the  Jert^er,  which  flowed  down  to  it 
from  Nisibis.  Both  streams  were  here  fordable, 
but  the  river  formed  by  thebr  union  had  to  ht 
creased  by  a  raft.  It  flowed  in  a  tortuous  course 
through  rich  meads  covered  with  flowos,  havini; 
a  general  direction  about  S.  S.  W.  to  its  juncuon 
with  the  Euphrates  at  Karkena,  the  ancient  Cir- 
cesium.  The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
was  covered  with  mounds,  the  remains  of  dtaes 
bekmging  to  the  Assyrian  period. 

The  Khabtmr  occurs  under  that  name  in  an 
Assyrian  inscription  of  the  ninth  century  before 
our  ei«.  G.  B. 

HAOHALFAH  (HJ^jq  \y3h0m  Jehovah 
aJiicU,  Ges.  6te  Aufl.]:  XeKxla,  'AxoX/a;  [Vat 
XcAiccio,  AycAta;  Akx.  AxoAia;  FA.  AxoAiO, 
Ax<^<a•']  Hechlia,  ffahelia),  the  father  of  Nehe- 
misii  (Neh.  i.  1 ;  x.  1). 
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^l?'^?nn  [*^  </  deu-kneUf  (xcs.,  or  </  barren- 
ne$i,  Fii»t] :  6  ^whs  rod  (and  6  [but  Alex,  rov] ) 
*EX<Aa;  [in  1  Sam.  xxvi.  1,  Vat.  XcAfiatf,  Alex. 
AxtAa*]  co^  And  Gabon,  Ifachila),  a  hill  appar- 
ently situated  in  a  wood  <>  in  the  wilderness  or  waste 

land  ("^979)  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ziph;  in  the 
fastnesses,  or  passes,  of  which  David  and  his  six 
hundred  fdlowen  were  lurking  when  the  Ziphites 
informed  Saul  of  his  wherea^ts  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 
19;  comp.  14, 16, 18).  The  special  topographical 
note  is  added,  that  it  was  ««on  the  right  (xxiii.  19, 
A.  V.  *  south  *)  of  the  Jeshimon,"  or,  aoeording  to 
what  may  be  n  second  aooount  of  the  same  tran- 
saction (xxvi.  1-3),  "hang  the  Jeshimon"  (vj 

^J9,  A.  y. «« before"),  that  is,  the  waste  barren 

district  As  Saul  approached,  David  drew  down 
from  the  hill  into  this  k>wer  ground  (xxvi.  3),  still 
probably  remaining  concealed  by  the  wood  which 
then  covered  the  country.  Saul  advanced  to  the 
hill,  and  bivouacked  there  by  the  side  of  the  road 

("sy^J*  ^*  ^'  "  ^"^y  ")»  ^^<*  appeare  to  have  run 
over  the  hill  or  close  bek>w  it  It  was  during  this 
nocturnal  halt  that  the  romantic  adventure  of  the 
spenr  and  cruse  of  water  took  place.  In  xxiii.  14 
and  xxvi.  13  this  hill  would  seem  (though  this  is 
not  quite  dear)  to  be  dignified  by  the  title  of  **  the 

mountain*'  ("^nn :  in  the  latter,  the  A.  V.  has 
*  hill "  and  ui  both  the  article  is  missed) ;  but,  c«i 
tue  other  hand,  the  same  eminence  appean  to  be 

again  designated  as  *«  the  diir**  (xziu.  25,  V^t^Tl  • 
A.  y.  ua  rock")  tromf*  which  David  descended 


•  Vcr  tlM  «wood"  the  LXX.  have  ir  rp  Kauf,!      b  Th,  HeoMW  ezaeay  aoswen  to  our  exprasale« 
WV^  fei  W^n,    And  mt»oJQmfbm>     '  "'^••^nded  the  cliff" :  Um  «iato  "  In  the  text  of  Ifes 
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bto  ULt  midbar  of  Maon.  Places  bcuing  the 
aaiDM  of  Ziph  and  Maou  are  itill  found  in  the 
•outh  of  Judah  —  iii  all  probability  the  identical 
lites  of  tboee  ancient  towns.  They  are  sufficiently 
dose  to  each  other  for  the  district  between  them  to 
bear  indiscriminately  the  name  of  both.  But  the 
wood  hoM  vanished,  and  no  trace  of  the  name  Hachi- 
Lah  has  yet  Ireen  discovered^  nor  has  the  ground  been 
ezanuued  with  the  view  to  see  if  the  minute  indi- 
cations of  the  story  can  be  recognized.  By  Euae- 
bius  and  Jerome  {Onomaatioun)  Echda  is  named 
as  a  village  then  standing;  but  the  situation — 
seven  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  >'.  e.  on  the  N.  W. 
of  Hebron  —  would  be  too  &r  from  Ziph  and  Maon ; 
and  as  Reland  has  pointed  out,  they  probably  con- 
founded it  witii  Keilah  (comp.  Onoin,  »  CeeUah  " ; 
and  Reland,  p.  745).  6. 

HACH'MONI,  SON  OF,  and  THE 
HACH'MONITB  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32;  xi.  11), 
both  renderings  —  the  former  the  correct  one — of 

the  same  Hebrew  words  ^3mprr]9=:Jon  of  a 
HacmmUe:  v'ibs  *Ax«M*^i  *Ax«M*^»  [Vat  Ax«- 
/iovci,  AxAM*'^  ^^"*  ^  ^  ^"^'  ^'f  Axofuiyi'i;] 
Alex.  Kxo4M»i '  I/achamoni).  Two  of  the  Bene- 
Hacmoni  ^ns  of  H.]  are  named  in  these  passages, 
Jehikl  in  the  former,  and  Jashobeam  in  the  lat- 
ter. Hachnion  or  Hachmoni  was  no  doubt  the 
founder  of  a  family  to  which  these  men  belonged : 
the  actual  &ther  of  Jashobeam  was  Zabdiel  (1  Chr. 
zxviL  S),  and  he  is  also  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Korhites  (1  Chr.  zii.  6),  possibly  the  Lievites 
descended  from  Korah.  But  the  name  Hachmon 
nowhere  appears  in  the  genealogies  of  the  Levites. 
In  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8  tlie  name  is  altered  to  the  Tach- 
eemonite.  [Tachmomite.]  See  Kennicott,  DU$, 
pp.  72,  82,  who  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
names  given  in  Chronicles  with  Ben  are  in  Sam- 
uel given  without  the  BeUy  but  with  the  definite 
article.  6. 

BAfDXO  n^O  [aharpneu,  Gesen.,  powers 

M  Fiint]:  •Asi,"  l^A»€p,]  Xoy^i  Hadad). 
Tills  name  occurs  frequentiy  in  the  history  of  the 
Syrian  and  Edomite  dynasties.  It  was  originally 
the  indigenous  appellation  of  the  sun  among  the 
Syrians  (Macrob.  SaiumaL  i.  23;  Plin.  xxxvii.  11), 
and  was  thence  transferred  to  the  king,  as  the 
highest  of  earthly  authorities,  in  the  forms  Hadad, 
Ben-hadad  (**  worshipper  of  Hadad";,  and  Hadad- 
ezer  ("assisted  by  Hadad,"  Gesen.  The*,  p.  218). 
The  title  appears  to  have  been  an  official  one,  like 
Pharaoh ;  and  perhaps  it  is  so  used  by  Nioolaus  Da- 
maseenus,  as  quoted  by  Joeephus  {AnL  vii.  5,  §  2), 
In  reference  to  the  Syrian  king  who  aided  Hadad- 
oer  (2  Sam.  viii.  5).  Josephus  appears  to  have 
used  the  name  in  the  same  sense,  where  he  substi- 
tutes it  for  Benhadad  (AnL  ix.  8,  §  7,  compared 
with  2  K.  xiii.  24).  The  name  appears  occasionally 
In  the  altered  form  Hadar  (Gen.  xxv.  15,  xxxvL  89, 
oompared  wiUi  1  Chr.  i.  80,  60). 

L  [Tin:  Xoi'J^',  Alex.  Xo88a8:  ffadad.'] 
Hm  first  of  the  name^  was  a  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 
xxv.  15  [Hadar,  1] ;  1  Chr.  i.  30).  His  descend- 
ants probably  occupied  the  western  coast  of  the 
Pcnian  Gulf,  where  the  names  AUai  (Ptol.  vi.  7, 
i  15),  AUene,  and  Chateni  (Plin.  vi.  32)  bear  af- 
.Inity  to  the  original  name. 


A.  T.  Is  deriv«d  from  ^he  LXX.  th  and  tha 
td,    lee  Jsroma^s  explanation, "  ad  petram,  id  ( 
■tfHtanum  leoom,"  in  his  QwM.  Htbr.  ad  lee. 
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2*  (Tin  \braee^  one  who  throws  himself  agahMl 
tlie  enemy,*  Dietr. :  *h]M'  Adad\,)  The  seoond 
was  a  king  of  Edom,  who  gained  im  impcntan. 
victory  over  the  Midianites  on  the  fidd  of  Moab 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  35;  1  Chr.  i.  46):  the  position  of  hit 
territory  is  marked  by  his  capital,  Avith.   [Avith.] 

3*  (T1?  \^M6h''  Adad].)  The  third  was  else 
a  king  of  £dom,  with  Pau  {dt  his  capital  (1  Chr. 
i.  50).  [Pau.]  He  was  the  last  of  the  Idugs: 
the  change  to  the  dukedom  is  pointedly  connected 
with  his  death  in  1  Chr.  i.  51.     [Hadar,  8.] 

4-  Din  ["AScp:  Adad\.)  The  last  of  the 
name  waa  a  member  of  the  royal  house  of  Edom 
(1  K.  xi.  14  ff.),  probably  the  grandson  of  the  one 
last  noticed.  (In  ver.  17  it  is  given  in  the  muti- 
lated form  of  Tib).)  In  his  chiMhood  be  escaped 
the  massacre  under  Joab,  in  which  his  fother  ap- 
pears to  have  perished,  and  fled  with  a  band  of 
followers  into  Egypt.  Some  difficulty  arises  in  the 
account  of  his  flight,  from  the  words,  ^  they  arose 
out  of  Midian"  (ver.  18).  Tlienius  (CSomm.  in 
loc.)  surmises  that  the  reading  has  been  ooxrupted 

■ 

from  X^Vl^  to  7t1?'  "^  ^^  ^^  P^*^  intended 
is  Maon^  i.  e.  the  residence  for  the  time  being  of  the 
royal  &mily.  Other  explanations  are  that  Midian 
was  the  territory  of  some  of  the  B0dianitish  tribes 
hi  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  that  it  is  the  name 
of  a  town,  the  Mo9lciya  of  Ptol.  vi.  7,  $  2:  some 
of  the  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  supply  the  words  r^s 
w^Afwr  before  Madtdfi.  Pharaoh,  the  predecessor 
of  Solomon's  fether- in-law,  treated  him  kindly,  and 
gave  him  his  sister-in-law  in  marriage.  After  Da- 
rid's  death  Hadad  resolved  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  his  dominion:  Pharaoh,  in  vain  discouraged 
him,  and  upon  this  he  left  Egypt  and  returned  to 
his  own  country  (see  the  addition  to  ver.  22  in  the 
LXX. ;  the  omission  of  the  clause  in  the  Hebrew 
probably  arose  from  an  error  of  the  transcriber). 
It  does  not  appear  from  the  text  as  it  now  stands, 
how  Hadad  became  subsequentiy  to  this  an  **  ad- 
versary unto  Solomon  "  (ver.  14),  stiD  less  how  he 
gained  the  sovereignty  over  Syria  (ver.  25).  Tha 
LXX.,  however,  refers  the  whole  of  ver.  25  to  him, 

and  substitutes  for  Ulg  {Syria),  *£8<6/i  (Edom), 
This  reduces  the  whole  to  a  consistent  and  intd- 
ligibk  narrative.  Hadad,  according  to  this  aoeouai, 
succeeded  in  his  attempt,  and  carried  on  a  border 
warfare  on  the  Israelites  from  his  own  territory. 
Josephus  (Ant,  viii.  7,  §  6)  retains  the  reading 
Syria,  and  represents  Hadad  as  having  fiuled  in 
hhi  attempt  on  Idumsea,  and  then  having  joined 
R^on,  from  whom  he  received  a  portion  of  Syria. 
If  the  present  text  is  correct,  the  concluding  words 
of  ver.  25  must  be  reforred  to  Reton,  and  be  con- 
sidered as  a  repetition  in  an  amplified  form  of  the 
concluding  words  of  the  previous  verse. 

W.  L.B. 

HADABE'ZER  Oiyiin :  i  *K9fHUL(dp, 
in  both  MSS.;  |ln  1  K.,'Rbm.  'ASaS^C^p;  Vm. 
A€palipa(ap;  Alex.  A9aBekep:  Adartur])^  S  Sam. 
viii.  8-12;  1  K.  xi.  28.     [Hadarbzer.] 

HAaJAD-RIMItfON  {f^']  "Tl.l  [■" 
infra] :  itowrrht  PoSavos'  Aidadr^^vnon)  is,  aoeovd 

a  •The  initial  letter  U  dUbreDt  from  that  of  the 
oames  which  ihllow.  The  proper  distinction  would  te 
Ghadad  and  Hadad.  B 


HADAB 

•^  to  tiM  oidinary  interpretation  of  Zech.  lU.  11, 
i  plMO  in  tlie  vallej  of  M^ddo,  nanied  after  two 
Syrian  idols,  where  a  national  lamentation  wu  iield 
hr  the  death  of  king  Joeiah  in  the  last  of  the  four 
pmi  battles  (see  Stanley,  S,  ^  P.  iz.)  which  have 
made  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  famous  in  Hebrew 
history  (see  2  K.  zxiii.  29;  2  Chr.  zzzv.  23;  Jo- 
seph. AfiL  X.  5,  §  1).  The  LXX.  trsnsUte  the 
word  "pomegranate;"  and  the  Greek  commentar- 
tors,  using  that  ?er»ionf  see  here  no  reference  to 
Jo^ah.  Jonathan,  the  Chaldee  interpreter,  fol- 
lowed by  Jarchi,  understands  it  to  be  the  name  of 
the  son  of  king  Tabrimon  who  was  opposed  to 
Ahab  at  Ramoth-GUead.  But  it  has  been  taken 
for  the  pUoe  at  which  Josiah  died  by  most  inter- 
preters since  Jerome,  who  states  (Comm.  in  Zach.) 
that  it  was  the  name  of  a  city  which  was  called  in 
his  time  MazimianopoUs,  and  was  not  far  fh>m 
JesieeL  Van  de  Velde  (i.  356)  thinks  that  he  has 
identifiMl  the  very  site,  and  that  the  more  ancient 
name  still  lingers  on  the  spot  Then  is  a  treatise 
by  Wichmanshausen,  De  planctu  Hadadr.  in  the 
Nov,  The*.  TheU.'pkiL  i.  101.  W.  T.  B. 

HAa)AB(")ip  [perh.  chamber]:  XoBid^: 
Hadar),  a  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  zzv.  16);  written 

in  1  Chr.  i.  30  Iladad  flin  :  XovSdty;  [Alex. 
Xo38a8:]  Iladad);  but  Gresenius  supposes  the  for- 
mer to  be  the  true  reading  of  the  name.  It  has 
not  been  identified,  in  a  satisfactory  way,  with  the 
appellation  of  any  tribe  or  place  in  Arabia,  or  on 
the  Syrian  finontier;  but  names  identical  with,  or 
very  doedy  resembling  it,  ate  not  uncommon  in 
thoee  parts,  and  may  contain  traces  of  the  Ish- 
maelite  tribe  sprung  from  Hadar.  The  mountain 
Hadady  belonging  to  TeyfnUi  [Tbma]  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Syrian  desert,  north  of  £l- Medeeneh,  is 
perhaps  the  most  likely  to  be  correctly  identified 
with  the  ancient  dwellings  of  this  tribe;  it  stands 
among  a  group  of  names  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael, 
containing  Dumah  {Doomah),  Kedar  {Keyddr)^ 
and  Tema  ( Teymd).  £.  S.  P. 

S*  OIlT  [porh.  omnmenif  Aonor],  with  a  dif- 
ferent aspirate  to  [from]  the  preceding:  'Ap<t8  vlhs 
BapdZf  Alex.  ApaB-  Adar).  One  of  the  kings  of 
Edom,  successor  of  Baal-hanan  ben-Achbor  (Gen. 
zzxvi.  39),  and,  if  we  may  so  understand  the  state- 
ment of  ver.  31,  about  contemporary  with  SauL 
The  name  of  iiis  eity,  and  the  name  and  genealogy 
of  his  wife,  are  given.  In  the  parallel  list  in  1 
Chr.  L  [60]  he  appears  as  Hadad.  We  know 
from  another  source  (1  K.  xi.  14,  Ac.)  that  Hadad 
was  one  of  the  names  of  the  royal  family  of  Edom. 
Indeed,  it  occurs  in  this  very  list  ((Sen.  xxxvi.  36). 
But  perhaps  this  fiust  is  in  &vor  of  the  fbrm  Hadar 
being  conect  in  the  present  case:  its  isolation  is 
probably  a  proof  that  it  is  a  diflkrent  name  from 
the  others,  however  similar. 

HADABirZEB  n.T5"?lL7  b^hoie  he^p  it 
Hadad,  Cres.]:  *A3paaC^f  Alex*.  A3paCsf»  \j^ 
SDgenr.  Aid.  FA.;  Comp.  genr.  *A3a3cC^p:J  Adac' 
eter)f  son  of  Behob  (2  Sam.  viii.  3i;  the  king  of 
the  Aiamite  state  of  Zobah,  who,  wade  on  his  way 
■o  ^  establish  his  dominion  '*  at  the  Euphrates,  was 
swtaken  by  David,  defeated  with  great  loss  both 
af  chari4»ts,  horses,  and  men  (1  Chr.  xviii.  3,  4), 
tad  driven  with  the  remnant  of  his  force  to  the 
aide  of  the  river  (xix.  16).    The  gdden 

eaptured  on  this  occMlon  (t^^^i  A*    Y. 
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« shields  of  goU"),  a  tlibusand  In  number,  Mi 
taken  by  David  to  Jerusalem  (xviiL  7),  and  ded- 
icated to  Jehovah.  The  foreign  arms  were  pre- 
served in  the  Temple,  and  were  long  known  as  king 
David's  (2  Chr.  xxiU.  9;  Cant.  iv.  4).  [Abmb; 
SheUt,  p.  162.] 

Not  daunted  by  this  defeat,  Hadarezer  seized  aa 
early  opportunity  of  attempUi^  to  revenge  himself; 
and  after  the  first  repulse  of  the  Ammonites  and 
their  Syrian  allies  by  Joab,  he  sent  his  army  to 
the  assistance  of  his  kindred  the  people  of  Biaachah, 
Behob,  and  Ishtob  (1  Chr.  xix.  16;  2  Sam.  x.  16, 
comp.  8).  The  army  was  a  hrge  one,  aa  is  evidoit 
from  the  numbers  of  the  shun ;  and  it  was  espe- 
cially strong  in  horse-soldiers  (1  Chr.  xix.  18). 
Under  the  command  of  Shophach,  or  Shobach,  the 

captain  of  the  host  (h^^H  nip)  they  crosaed 
the  Euphrates,  Joined  the  oUier  Syrians,  and  en- 
camped at  a  plaoe  called  Helam.  The  moment 
was  a  critical  one,  and  David  himself  came  from  Je- 
rusalem to  take  the  command  of  the  Israelite  army. 
As  on  the  former  occasion,  the  rout  was  complete: 
seven  hundred  chariots  were  ci4)tured,  seven  thou- 
sand charioteers  and  forty  thousand  horse-soldiers 
killed,  the  petty  sovereigns  who  had  before  been 
subject  to  Hadsirezer  submitted  themselves  to  Da- 
rid,  and  the  great  Sjiian  confederacy  was,  ibr  the 
time,  at  an  end. 

But  one  of  Hzduetn'u  more  immediate  retain- 
ers, Kezon  ben-Eliadah,  made  his  escape  fh>m  tlie 
army,  and  gathering  round  him  some  fugitives  like 
himself,  formed  them  into  one  of  those  marauding 

ravaging  "bands**  (T^l^)  which  found  a  con- 
genial refuge  in  the  thinly  peopled  districts  between 
the  Jordan  and  the  Euphrates  (2  K.  v.  2;  1  Chr. 
V.  18-22).  Making  then*  way  to  Damascus,  they 
possessed  themselves  of  the  city.  Rezon  became 
king,  and  at  once  began  to  avenge  the  loss  of  his 
countrymen  by  the  course  of  "  mischief*'  to  Israel 
which  he  pursued  down  to  the  end  of  Sofomon'i 
reign,  and  which  is  summed  up  in  the  emphatic 
wGords  **  he  was  an  adversary  (a  <  Satan ')  to  Israel  ** 
.  .  .  "he  abhorred  Israel"  (1  K.  xi.  23-26). 

In  the  narrative  of  Darid's  Syrian  campaign  in 
2  Sam.  viii.  3-12  this  name  is  given  as  Hadad-eser, 
and  also  in  1  K.  xi.  23.  But  in  2  Sam.  x.,  and  in 
all  its  other  occurrences  in  the  Hebrew  text  as  well 
as  in  the  LXX.  (both  MSS.),  and  in  Josephus,  th« 
form  Hadarezer  is  maintained.  G. 

H  AD'ASHAH  (HttJ'jq  [neifl,  Ges.] :  '  A3- 
offdv,  Alex.  ASoo-a-'  Hadagaa),  one  of  the  towni 
of  Judah,  in  the  ShtfeUih  or  maritime  low-country, 
named  between  Zenau  and  Migdal'gad,  in  the  seo- 
ond  group  (Josh.  xv.  37  only).  By  Eusebius  it  ia 
spoken  of  as  lying  near  "  Taphna,"  t.  e.  (xophna. 
But  if  by  thu  Eusebius  intoids  the  well-known 
(jophna,  there  must  be  some  error,  as  Gophna  wis 
several  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  direct 
north  road  to  Nabiut,  No  satisfactory  reason  pre- 
sents itself  why  Hadashah  should  not  be  the  Adasa 
of  the  Haccabsean  history.  Hitherto  it  has  eluded 
discovery  in  modern  times.  G. 

•HADBS.  Pbad,  Thb;  Dekp,  Tbsi 
Hkll.] 

HADAS'SAH  (Hljin  [myr<fc]  :  T.TT 
omit:  EaUta\  a  name,  probably  the  earlier  oamsi, 
of  Estho-  (Esth.  ii  7).  Gesenius  {Thet.  p.  366) 
suggests  mat  it  is  identical  with  "Aroeoot  thi 
name  of  the  daughter  of  Cyrus. 
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HADATTAH  (n^lH  [«w]  s  LXX. 
jBiit:  nova),  Aooordiiig  to  the  A.  V.,  one  of  the 
towns  of  Judah  in  the  extreme  aouth  —  ^  Hazor, 
Hadattah,  and  Kerioth,  and  Uezron,"  etc.  (Josh. 
XV.  25);  but  the  Biasoret  accents  of  the  Hebrew 
connect  the  word  with  that  preceding  it,  as  if  it 
were  Hazor-chadattah,  i.  e.  New  Uazor,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  place  of  the  same  name  in  Ter.  23. 
This  reading  is  expressly  sanctioned  bj  Eusebios 
and  Jerome,  who  speak  ( Onom.  •*  Asor  ")  of  "  New 
Hacor  "  as  lying  in  their  day  to  the  east  of  and 
near  Ascalon.  (See  also  Kelandf  p.  708.)  But 
Ascalon,  as  Kobinson  has  pointed  out  (ii.  34,  note), 
is  in  the  Shtfdah^  and  not  in  the  South,  and  would, 
tf  named  in  Joshua  at  all,  be  included  in  the  leoond 
division  of  the  Ust,  beginniui;  at  ver.  33,  instead  of 
where  It  is,  not  fiv  from  Kedesb.  G. 

•  Mr.  IVistram  {Land  of  Jtrael,  p.  810,  9d  ed.) 
wpetikB  of  lome  ruins  in  the  south  of  Judah,  on  a 
^brow  southeast  of  Wady  Zuweirah^  which  the 
Arabs  laid  was  called  HatUidah:*  He  thinks  it 
possible  that  the  Hadattah  of  Joshua  (xt.  25)  may 
iiave  been  there.  H. 

HA'DID  (TTTT,  Mharp,  possibly  from  its  sit- 
uation on  some  craggy  eminence,  Ges.  The*.  446: 
*A3(3  [?  by  comb,  with  preceding  name,  in  £zr., 
Ao3a3i,  Vat.  AoSapwd,  Alex.  Av33wy  Ao3a3id:  in 
Neh.  vii.,  AoSaHtS,  Vat  FA.  AodcJita;  in  Neh.  xi., 
LXX.  omit:]  Hadid)^  a  place  named,  with  Lod 
(Lydda)  and  Gno,  only  in  the  later  books  of  the 
history  (Ezr.  il.  33;  Neh.  vii.  37,  xi.  34),  but  yet 
BO  as  to  imply  its  earlier  existence.  In  the  time 
of  Eusebius  {Onom.  "Adithaim")  a  town  called 
Aditha,  or  Adatha,  existed  to  the  east  of  DiospoUs 
(Lydda).  This  was  probably  Hadid.  The  Adida 
of  the  Maecabcan  history  cannot  be  the  same  place, 
as  it  is  distinctly  specified  as  in  the  maritime  or 
Philistine  plain  ftirther  south  —  "  Adida  in  Sephe- 
la  '*  (1  Maco.  xit.  38)  — with  which  agrees  the  de- 
scription of  Josephus  {Ani,  xiii.  6,  §  5).  About 
three  miles  east  of  Lauld  stands  a  village  called  ei- 
HadUhthy  marked  in  Van  de  Velde's  map.  This 
s  described  by  the  oM  Jewish  traveller  ha-Parchi 
as  being  ^*  on  the  summit  of  a  round  hill,"  and 
dentified  by  him,  no  doubt  correctly,  with  Hadid. 
See  Zunz,  in  Asher's  BenJ.  of  Tudtla^  il.  439. 

G. 

HAIXLAI  [2  syl.]  C^IH  [resting  or  keeping 

loliday] :  'EA3at;  [Vat  Xoai;]  Alex.  a33i:  Adali), 

man  of  Ephraim ;  father  of  Amasa,  who  was  one 

of  the  chie&  of  the  tribe  in  the  reign  of  Pekah 

(2  Chr.  zxviu.  12). 

HADCntAM  (D'5*1Tn  [possibly  fr^^oor- 
th^jpert*  see  Fiirst]:  'Oio^hd;  [Alex.  lopaS, 
Kf do vpav;  Conip.  *08o^/^(i/i,  hiwpdn-]  Aduram^ 
[Adoram] ),  the  fifth  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  27 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  21).  His  settlements,  unlike  those  of 
many  of  Joktan's  sons,  have  not  been  identified. 
Bochart  supposed  that  the  Adramite  represented 
idi  descendants;  but  ailerwards  believed,  as  later 
critics  have  also,  that  this  people  was  the  same  as 
the  Chatnunotit®,  or  people  of  Hadram&wt  (Pha- 
kg  iL  c.  17).     [Hazarmavxth.]     Fresnel  dtes 

•  •  Ds  Watte's  tmoslatkm  of  thMs  veraas  (Dit 
Briligt  Sehri/t,  1868),  is  more  literal,  and  certainly 
moie  Inteliiglble :  (1)  «  Utterance  of  the  word  of  Je- 
iMvmh  agafaMt  the  land  Hadxacb,  and  upon  Damaacua 
i  sumas  down  (for  Jehovah  has  an  eye  upon  men, 
Mid  all  the  tribes  of  IsraslJ ;    (2)  and  also  affsinst 
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an  Arab  author  who  identifies  Hadonm  witb  «lHr 
Awn  (4^  Zstfre,  Jounu  AaiaUque^  iii«  titm,  vl 
220);  but  this  is  highly  improbable;  nor  Is  Un 
suggestion  of  Hadhoora,  by  Causnn  (Assai,  L  30) 
more  likely:  the  latter  being  one  of  the  aborigiiiiL 
tribes  of  Arabia,  such  as  *A'd,  Thamood,  eto 
[Ababia.]  £.  S.  P. 

a.  (D^S-TTJ '  'A»ovpdfi\  [Vat  ISovpaofi;  FA 
iSovpofi;]  Alex.  Aovpau'  Adoram),  son  of  Tou  of 
Toi  king  of  Hamath;  nis  father's  ambassador  te 
congratulate  David  on  his  victory  over  Hadareser 
king  of  Zobah  (1  Chr.  xviii.  10),  and  the  bearer  of 
valuable  presents  in  the  form  of  articles  of  antique 
manufiicture  (Joseph.),  in  gold,  silver,  and  brass. 
In  the  parallel  narrative  of  2  Sam.  viii.  the  name 
is  given  as  Joram ;  but  this  being  a  contraction  of 
Jehoram,  which  contains  the  name  of  Jehovah,  is 
peculiarly  an  Israelite  appeUation,  and  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  Hadoram  is  the  genuine 
form  of  the  name.  By  Josephus  {Ant.  viL  5,  §  4) 
it  is  given  as  *A3i&po^s. 

3.  (D^'TH:  A'A3a»w^;  [Vat -w,-;]  Aka. 
A3«pa^:  Advram.)  The  form  assumed  in  Chron- 
icles by  the  name  of  the  intendant  of  taxes  under 
David,  Sotomon,  and  Rehoboam,  who  lost  his  life 
in  the  revolt  at  Shecfaem  after  the  coronation  of  the 
last-named  prince  (2  Chr.  x.  18).  He  was  sent  by 
Kehoboam  to  appease  the  tumult,  possibly  as  being 
one  of  the  old  and  moderate  party ;  but  the  choice 
of  the  chief  officer  of  the  taxes  was  not  a  happy 
one.  His  interference  was  inefiectual,  and  he  him- 
self fell  a  victim :  "  all  Israel  stoned  him  with  stones 
that  he  died."  In  Kings  the  name  is  given  in  the 
longer  form  o(  Adomram,  but  in  Samuel  (2  Sam. 
XX.  24)  as  Adokam.  By  Josephus,  in  both  the 
first  and  last  case,  he  is  called  *A3^p<^u>f . 

HA'DRACH  C^T^in  [seetfi/ra]:  ^^x* 
[Alex.  ScSpcuc;  Aid.  with*  13  MSS.  *A9pdx']  ^od- 
f-ac/t),  a  country  of  Syria,  mentioned  once  only,  by 
the  prophet  Zechariah,  in  the  following  words: 
*^  The  burden  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  in  the  land 
of  Hadrach,  and  Damascus  [shall  be]  the  rest 
thereof:  when  the  eyes  of  man,  as  of  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  shall  be  toward  Jehovah.  And  Hamath 
also  shall  border  thereby;  Tyrus  and  Zidon,  though 
it  be  very  wise  "  (ix.  1,  2).«  The  position  of  the 
district,  with  its  borders,  is  here  generally  stated, 
although  it  does  not  appear,  as  is  commonly  as- 
sumed, that  it  was  on  the  east  of  Damascus;  but 
the  name  itself  seems  to  have  wholly  disappeared ; 
and  the  ingenuity  of  critics  has  been  exercised  on 
it  without  attaining  any  trustworthy  results.  It 
still  remains  unknown.  It  is  true  that  K.  Jose  of 
Damascus  idratifies  it  with  the  site  of  an  important 
city  east  of  Damascus;  and  Joseph  Abaasi  makes 

mention  of  a  place  called  Hadrok  (  wxcX^}; 

but,  with  Gesenius,  we  may  well  distrust  Ihess 
writers.  The  vague  statement  of  C}Til  Alex,  seems 
to  be  founded  on  no  particular  fiicts  beyond  thoss 
contained  in  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah.  Besides 
these  identifications  we  can  point  to  none  that  pos- 
sesses the  smallest  chum  to  acceptance.  Those  of 
Movers  {PhSttk.)/>  Bleek,  and  others  are  purely 

Hamath  whkh  bocdsra  thareoo,  Tyre  and  Skton ;  tof 
it  ia  very  wiae  "  (oomp.  b.  zxviU.  8  IT.).  H. 

6  •Movers  does  not  propose  any  local  Identifloatios 
(If  that  be  meant  hera),  but  auppoaaa  Adark,  an  Asqrr 
tan  wax^god  {PMniz.  1.  478),  to  be  intended.  ¥« 
Bleek^a  theory,  aee  above  IL 
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hypathjHfflJ,  and  the  suae  ^uit  be  Mid  of  the 
Ibeory  of  Alpheos  [Van  Alphsn],  in  hia  monograph 
D€  terra  Hadrach  et  Damatoo  (Tn^.  Rh.  1733, 
referred  to  by  Winer,  «.«.)•  A  iolution  of  the 
difBcolties  surrounding  the  name  may  perhaps  be 
found  by  supposing  Uiat  it  is  derived  from  Hxr  ar. 

*  Another  ooqjecture  may  be  mentioned,  namely, 
that  Hadrach  is  tlie  name  of  some  Syrian  king 
otherwise  unknown.  It  was  not  unoommon  fixr 
heathen  kings  to  bear  the  names  of  their  gods. 
Geaenius  ( Thtiaiw.  i.  449)  &vors  this  opinion  after 
Bledc  (See  ThioL  Siud,  u.  KriL  18d2,  p.  968.) 
Vaihinger  argues  for  it,  and  attempts  to  show  that 
the  kii^i;  in  question  may  have  bran  the  one  who 
raigned  between  Beniiadad  IIL  and  Resin,  about  the 
time  of  (Jzziah  and  Jeroboam  II.  (See  Herz.  JieaU 
Enctfk.  V.  445. )  The  data  are  insufficient  for  so  defi- 
nite a  conelosion.  Hengstraberg  adopts  the  Jewish 
symboUc  explanation,  namdy,  that  Hadrach  (de- 
rived from  "rn  and  ?I*^  =  tlnmg^wtak)  denotes 

the  Persian  kingdom  as  destined,  according  to  pn>- 
phcAie  aimounoement,  notwithstanding  its  power, 
to  be  utterly  overthrown.  Winer  (Bi&/L  Renho. 
i.  454)  speaks  of  this  as  not  improbably  correct. 
Hengstenbeig  discusses  the  question  at  length  un- 
der the  head  of  »'  The  Land  of  Hadrach,**  in  his 
Chrittology  of  the  0,  7*.,  iiL  371  ff.  (trans.  Edinb. 
1858).  ^  H. 

HA'OAB  (rqrj  llocuai]:  'Aydfi:  Hayab), 
Bn»-Hagab  [sons  of  Hagab]  wen  among  the  Ne- 
thinim  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubba- 
bd  (Ezr.  u.  46).  In  the  parallel  list  in  Nehemiah, 
this  and  the  name  preceding  it  are  omitted.  In 
the  Apocryphal  Eedras  [v.   30]   it  is  given  as 

AOABA. 

HAG'ABA  ft^Jjrj :  'Ar^;  [Alex.  Ary«t- 
3a:]  Hagaba),  Bene-Hagaba  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  came  back  from  captivity  with 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  48).  The  name  is  slightly 
diflbrent  in  form  from  — 

HACKABAH  (n^)?  \foeiu(\i  "Ayafid: 
ffagaba),  under  which  it  is  found  in  the  parallel 
Hat  of  Ezr.  ii.  45.   In  Esdras  it  is  given  as  Oraba. 

HA^GAB  njn  iflight]:  'Ato^:  Agar),  an 
Egyptian  woman,  the  handmaid,  vr  slave,  of  Sarah 
(Geo.  xvi.  1),  whom  the  latter  gave  as  a  concubine 
to  Abraham,  after  he  had  dwdt  ten  yean  in  the 
land  of  Ganaan  and  had  no  children  by  Sarah  (xvi. 
S  and  3).  That  she  was  a  bondwoman  is  stated 
both  in  the  0.  T.  and  in  the  N.  T.  (in  the  latter 
as  part  of  her  typical  character) ;  and  the  condition 
if  a  skve  was  one  essential  of  her  position  as  a 
^gal  concubine.  It  is  recorded  that  "when  she 
■aw  that  she  had  conceived,  her  mistress  was  des- 
pised in  her  eyes  '*  (4),  and  Sarah,  with  the  anger, 
we  may  suppose,  of  a  free  woman,  rather  than  df  a 
wile,  roproacbed  Abraham  for  the  results  of  her 
*wn  act:  **My  wrong  be  upon  thee:  I  have  given 
ay  maid  into  thy  bosom;  and  when  she  saw  that 
ilM  had  conceived,  I  was  despised  in  her  eyes:  Je- 
hovah judge  between  me  and  thee."  Abraham's 
answer  seems  to  have  been  forced  ftt>m  him  by  his 
love  for  the  wife  of  many  yean,  who  besides  was  his 
hiif-«ster,'  and  with  the  apparent  %ant  of  purpose 


a  It  seams  to  be  uoDeoeeaaiy  to  asRume  (as  K&ltoch 
(hmnunt.  on  Genesis)  that  we  have  here  an^vaer 
ef  Ahmham^B  fldth.     This  explauatlon  of  the 

G2 
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thai  he  before  displayed  in  Egypt,  and  afterwink 
at  the  court  of  Abimelech  <>  (in  contrast  to  his  f.rm 
courage  and  constancy  when  directed  by  God),  ho 
said,  ^  Behok],  thy  maid  is  in  thy  baud ;  do  to  her 
as  it  pleaseth  thee.'*  This  permission  was  neoes* 
sary  in  an  eastern  housdiold,  but  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  it  is  now  very  rarely  given ;  nor  can 
we  think,  fix>m  the  unchangeabieuess  of  eastern  cus- 
toms, and  the  strongly-marked  national  character 
of  those  peoples,  that  it  was  usual  anciently  to 
allow  a  wife  to  deal  hardly  with  a  slave  in  Hagar's 
position.  Yet  the  truth  and  individuality  of  the 
vivid  narrative  is  enforced  by  this  apparent  depart- 
ure frt>m  usage:  '^And  when  Sarai  dealt  hardly 
with  her,  she  fled  from  her  &ce,*'  turning  her  8te|)s 
towards  lier  native  land  through  the  great  wilder* 
neas  traversed  by  the  lilgyptian  road.  By  the  foun- 
tain in  the  way  to  Shur,  the  angd  of  the  Ijord 
found  her,  charged  ha*  to  return  and  submit  h'lrs^ 
under  the  hands  of  her  mistress,  and  delivered  the 
remarkable  prophecy  respectiug  her  imbom  child, 
recorded  in  ver.  10-12.  [Ishmarl.]  ^*  And  she 
called  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  spake  unto  her. 
Thou  (Sod  art  a  God  of  vision ;  for  she  said,  Have 
I  then  seen  [».  e.  lived]  aflor  vision  [of  (yod]? 
Wherefore  the  well  was  called  Beek-lahai-koi  ** 
(13,  14).  On  her  return,  Hagar  gave  birth  to 
Ishmael,  and  Abraham  was  then  eighty-six  yean 
old. 

Mention  is  not  again  made  of  Hagar  in  the  his- 
tory of  Abraham  until  the  feast  at  the  weaning  of 
Isaac,  when  **  Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the 
Egyptian,  which  she  had  borne  unto  Abraham, 
mocking";  and  in  exact  sequence  with  the  first 
flight  of  Hagar,  we  now  read  of  her  oipulsion. 
**  Wherefore  she  said  unto  Abraham,  Gast  out  this 
bondwoman  and  her  son ;  for  the  son  of  this  bond- 
woman shall  not  be  heir  vrith  my  son,  [even]  with 
Isaac "  (xxi.  9,  10).  Abraham,  in  his  gri^,  and 
unwillingness  thus  to  act,  vras  comforted  by  God, 
with  the  assurance  that  in  Isaac  should  his  seed  be 
called,  and  that  a  nation  should  also  be  raised  of 
the  bondwoman's  son.  In  his  trustful  obedience, 
we  read,  in  the  pathetic  narrative,  **  Abraham  roae 
up  early  in  the  morning,  and  took  bread,  and  a 
bottle  of  water,  and  gave  [it]  unto  Hagar,  putting 
[it]  on  her  shoulder,  and  the  child,  and  sent  her 
away,  and  she  departed  and  wandered  in  the  wil- 
demen  of  Beersheba.  And  the  water  was  ^lent 
in  the  bottle,  and  she  cast  the  child  under  one  of 
the  shrubs.  And  she  went,  and  sat  her  down  over 
against  [him]  a  good  way  off,  as  it  were  a  bow- 
shot ;  for  she  aaid.  Let  me  not  see  the  death  of  the 
child.  And  she  sat  over  against  [him],  and  lifted 
up  her  voice  and  wept.  And  God  henrd  tiie  voice 
of  the  lad,  and  the  angel  of  Giod  called  to  Hagar 
out  of  heaven,  and  said  unto  her.  What  aileth  thee, 
Hagar?  Fear  not,  for  God  hath  heard  the  voice  of 
the  lad  wh«e  he  [is].  Arise,  lift  up  the  lad,  and 
hold  him  in  tMne  huid,  for  I  wiQ  make  him  a  great 
nation.  And  God  opened  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  a 
well  of  water,  and  she  went  and  filled  the  bottle  [skin] 
with  water,  and  gave  the  lad  to  drink"  (xxi.  14- 
19).  The  Toisimilitude,  oriental  exactness,  and 
simple  beauty  of  this  story  are  internal  evidences 
attesting  its  truth  f^Murt  from  all  otlier  evidenoe; 
and  even  Winer  aays  (in  alhiding  to  the  subterfuge 
of  skepticism  that  Hagar  =  flight  —  would  lead  to 

VTvzt  is  not  required,  nor  does  the  nairatlve  appear  to 
warrant  It,  nnlese  Abraham  regarded  Hagar's 
the  b«ir  of  the  |»««uiiM :  Mwap.  (ton.  xvil  Ift, 
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the  MioiLpdon  of  iU  b«lng  a  in}'th),  **  Du  iMg- 
obi  iat  10  einfiuih  und  den  orientaliachen  Sitten  lo 
loseroenen,  du  wir  bier  gewist  eine  lein  hiaftor- 
•c£e  Sage  vor  una  haben"  (JUalwdrU  a.  ▼. 
«IIagar'»). 

The  name  of  Hagar  occurs  elnewhere  only  when 
■he  takes  a  wife  to  Iihmael  (xxi.  21),  and  in  the 
genealogy  (xxv.  12).  St  Paul  refers  to  her  as  the 
t^^w  of  tlie  old  covenant,  likening  her  to  Mount 
Sinai,  the  Mount  of  the  Uw  (Gal.  iv.  22  tf.). 

In   Mohammedan  tradition    Hagar  (%^Ut^ 

H^jii*!  or  HAgir)  is  represented  as  the  wife  of  Abra- 
ham, as  might  be  expected  when  we  remember  that 
Ishmael  is  the  head  of  the  Arab  nation,  and  the 
reputed  ancestor  of  Mohammed.  In  the  same 
manner  she  is  said  to  ha\'e  dwelt  and  been  buried 
at  Mekkeh,  and  the  well  Zemzem  in  the  sacred  in- 
closure  of  the  temple  of  Mekkeh  is  pointed  out  by 
the  Muslims  as  the  well  which  was  miraculously 
formed  for  Ishmael  in  the  wilderness.     £.  S.  P. 

*  The  truthfubiess  to  nature  which  is  so  mani- 
fest in  the  incidents  related  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael 
(as  suggested  above),  bears  strong  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  narrative.  See  es|)ecially  Gen.  xvi. 
6 ;  xxi.  10,  11,  and  14  AT.  I>ean  Stanley  very  prop- 
erty calls  attention  to  this  trait  of  the  patriarchal 
history  as  illustrated  in  tliis  instance,  as  well  as 
others.  (Jetvith  Church,  i.  40  if.)  See  also,  on 
this  characteristic  of  these  early  records,  Blunt's 
Veracity  of  the  Book»  of  Moses.  Hess  brings  out 
imiMvssively  this  feature  of  the  Bible  in  his  Ge- 
tchidiU  der  Patriarchen  (2  Bde.  Tubing.  1785).  It 
spears  from  Gal.  iv.  24,  where  Paul  speaks  of  the 
dinensions  in  Abraham's  family,  that  the  jeabusy 
between  Hagar's  son  and  the  heir  of  promise  pro- 
ceeded much  further  than  tbe  O.  T.  relates.  Rii- 
etschi  has  a  brief  article  on  "  Hagar  '*  in  Herzog's 
Reai.£wyL  v.  460  f.  Mr.  Williama  (Hoiy  City, 
L  463-468  ^  inserts  an  extended  account  of  the  sup- 
posed discovery  by  Mr.  Rowlands  of  Beer-lahai-roi, 
the  well  in  the  desert,  at  which,  after  her  expulsion 
from  the  house  of  Abraham,  the  angel  of  the  Ix>rd 
appeared  to  Hagar  (Gen.  xvi.  7  ff.).  It  is  said  to 
be  about  5  hours  from  Kadeah,  on  the  way  from 
Beer-sheba  to  Ke^-pt,  and  is  called  Muilahhi  (more 
correctly  Muaceilih,  aaya  Riietschi),  tbe  name  being 
regarded  as  the  same,  except  in  the  first  syllable  the 
change  of  Beer^  "  well,"  for  Moi, »'  water.'*  Near 
it  is  also  found  an  elaborate  excavation  in  the  rocks 
which  the  Arabs  call  Beit- Hagar,  i.  e.  **  house 
of  Hagar."  Keil  and  IMtzach  (in  Gen.  zri.  14) 
iadine  to  adopt  this  identification.  Knobel  {Gen- 
esM,  p.  147)  is  less  decided.  Dr.  Robiii8on*s  note 
{BUtL  Be*.,  2d  ed.  I.  189)  throws  some  discredit  on 
f  he  accuracy  of  this  report. 

Hagar  occurs  in  Gral.  iv.  25  (T.  R.  A  A.  V.), 
not  as  a  personal  name  {fi  "ATop),  but  as  a  word 
or  local  name  (rh  "Kyap)  applied  to  Mount  Sinai 

in  Arabia.     Tbe  Arabic   ^3t,  pronounced  very 

much  like  this  name,  means  a  **  stone,"  and  may 
have  been  in  use  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sinai  as 
one  of  ifa  local  designations.  (See  Meyer  on  GaL 
It.  25).  There  ia  no  testimony  that  the  mount 
was  so  called  out  of  this  passage;  but  aa  Ewald 
nmarks  respecting  this  point  {Nachtrag  in  his 
Bend$Jtreiben  des  AfxmteU,  p.  493  AT.),  Paul  ia  ao 
Bueh  the  lem  to  be  charged  with  an  error  here, 
liMmnrti  la  he  hhnaalf  had  travelled  in  thai  part 
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of  Arabia,  and  aa  an  apostle,  had  raniatued  ihaM  i 
long  time."  (See  Gal  i.  17  f.)  Some  ooiueetaii 
that  this  name  waa  tnmaferred  to  the  mountain  ttom 
an  Arabian  town  ao  called,  where,  according  to  one 
account,  Hagar  is  said  to  have  been  buried.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  certaui  that  rh  "Ayap 
really  belongs  to  the  Greek  text,  tliough  the  weight 
of  critical  opinion  affirms  it  (see  Meyer,  in  loc,). 
llie  questions  both  aa  to  the  origin  of  the  name 
and  Uie  genuineneaa  of  the  readhig  are  carefully 
examined  in  Lightfoot'a  Commentary  on  Gaiatiam 
(pp.  178,  189  ff.  2d  ed.),  though  perhapa  be  uu- 
dtfstates  the  testimony  for  rh  "Ayap.  H. 

HAGABE'NES,  HA'GARITES  (D^"]^n 

D^M^"15in:  'Ayapiivoi,  *Ayopeuoi,  [etc.:]  Aga 
reni,  Agarei),  a  people  dwelling  to  the  east  of  Pal 
estine,  with  whom  the  tribe  of  Keuben  made  wai 
in  the  time  of  Saul,  and  "  who  fell  by  their  hand, 
and  they  dwelt  in  their  tents  throughout  all  the 
east  [iandj  of  Gilead  "  (1  Chr.  v.  10);  and  again, 
in  ver.  18-20,  the  sons  of  Reuben,  and  the  Gadites 
and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  "  made  war  with 
the  Hagarites,  with  Jetur,  and  Nephish,  and  Xo- 
dab,  and  they  were  helped  against  tliem,  and  tha 
Hagaritea  were  delivered  into  their  hand,  and  aO 
that  were  with  them."  The  fc{)oil  here  recorded  to 
have  been  taken  ahows  the  wcnlth  and  importance 
of  these  tribes;  and  the  conquest,  at  least  of  tbe 
territory  occupied  by  them,  waa  complete,  for  the 
Israelites  "  dwelt  in  their  steads  until  the  Captivity  ** 
(ver.  22).  The  same  people,  as  ooufederate  agunst 
Israel,  are  mentioned  in  Ps.  Uzxiil. :  **  llie  tab- 
ernacles of  Edom  and  the  Ishmaelites;  of  Moab 
and  the  Hagai-enes;  Gebal,  Ammon,  and  Amalek; 
the  Philistines  with  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre ;  Assuf 
also  is  joined  with  them;  they  have  bolpen  the 
children  of  Lot "  (ver.  6-8). 

Who  these  people  were  is  a  question  that  cannot 
readUy  be  decided,  though  it  is  generally  believed 
that  they  were  named  after  Hagar.  llieir  geo- 
graphical position,  as  inferred  firom  the  aliove  paa- 
sages,  was  in  the  "  east  country,"  where  dwelt  the 
descendants  of  Ishmael;  the  occurrence  of  the 
names  of  two  of  his  sous,  Jetur  and  Kephiah  (1 
Chr.  V.  19),  as  before  quoted,  with  that  of  Nodab, 
whom  Geaenius  supposes  to  be  another  son  (though 
he  is  not  found  in  the  genealogical  lists,  and  must 
remain  doubtful  [Nodab]),  seems  to  indicate  that 
these  Hagarenes  were  named  after  Hagar;  but  in 
tbe  passage  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.,  the  Ishmaelites  are  ajK 
parently  distinguished  from  the  Hagarenes  (ef.  Bttr. 
iii.  23).  May  they  have  been  thus  called  after  n 
town  or  district  named  after  Hagar,  and  not  only 
because  they  were  her  descendants  ?  It  is  needleaa 
to  follow  the  suggestion  of  some  writers,  that  Hagar 
may  have  been  the  mother  of  other  children  aftet 
her  separation  from  Abraham  (as  the  Bible  and 
tradition  are  silent  on  the  question),  and  it  ia  in 
itself  highly  improbable. 

It  is  also  uncertain  whether  the  important  town 
and  district  of  Herjer  (the  inhabitants  of  wliicb 
were  probably  the  same  aa  the  Agnei  of  Strabo,  xv< 
p.  767,  Dionya.  Perieg.  956,  Plin.  vi.  32,  and  Ptol 
v.  19,  2)  represent  the  ancient  name  and  a  dwell- 
ing of  the  Hagarenea;  but  it  ia  reaaonaUe  to  np 

poae  that  they  do.     £re;*tfr,  or  Heferii  (  ySXJt 

bidecfinable,  accor  ling  to  Yikooi,  Sfmktarak,  a.  * 

Q  ^  ^ 
but  alao,  aooorrlinj^  to  Kdmooi,  ^y  ,0,  aa  l3«Mi 
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al  WbMr  write  it),  It  the  capital  towii.  aod  a]ao 
nbdhision  of  the  province  cf  no*theaatem 
Aiabia  called  EUBahrt^^  or,  an  aome  writers  say, 
the  name  of  the  prorinoe  itself  {Mtuhtnrak  and 
Mardsid,  a.  tOi  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  ii  a  low  and  fertile  country,  frequented  foi  ite 
•bundaat  water  and  pasturage  by  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  neighbming  deserts  and  of  the  high 
bod  of  Nejd.  For  the  Agrei,  see  the  Dictionary 
rf  G«Offr€^f.  There  is  another  Htjer^  a  place 
nasr  £I-Medeeneh. 

The  diNtnei  of  Hajar  (  >^)t  <»  the  borders 

of  Desert  Arabia,  north  of  £t-Mtdetnth^  has  been 
thought  to  possess  a  trace,  in  its  name,  of  the  Ha- 
gveaes.  It  it,  at  least,  less  likely  than  H^er  to 
do  so,  both  from  situation  and  etymology.  The 
tnci,  however,  is  curious  from  the  caves  that  it  is 
npoiied  to  oontain,  in  whieh,  say  the  Arabs,  dwelt 
the  old  tribe  of  Thamood. 

Two  Hagarites  are  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.:  see 
MiBiiAB  and  Jazi2.  S.  S.  P. 

HA'OEBITE,  THE  O'^SHH :  t  'Ayaplms; 
[YaL  ri^mif :]  Agareut)*  Jaziz  the  Hagerite, 
i.  e.  the  descendant  of  Hagar,  had  the  charge  of 

David*s  sheep  (VHS,  A.  Y.  ''flocks; "  1  Chr.  zxvii. 
31).  The  word  appears  in  the  other  forms  of  Ha- 
GABITE8  and  Hagarkmks. 

HAG'GAI  [2syL]  (in  Q/Vjfiw]:  •Arya?of; 
[Sin.  Ayycor  io  Hag.,  except  uiseription,  and  so 
Aln.  in  the  inscr.  of  I^  cxlv.-cilviii. :]  Aygmu\ 
the  tenth  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets,  and  first 
If  those  who  prophened  after  the  Captivity.  With 
Rgsrd  to  hi*  tribe  and  parentage  both  history  and 
tnditioo  are  alike  silent.     Scone,  indeed,  taking 

in  its  literal  aenae  the  expression  nirp  "tf H /Q 
{malae  fk&cAJt)  in  L  13,  have  imagined  that'  he 
was  an  angel  in  human  sh^M  (Jerome,  Comm.  in 
be.).  In  the  abeenoe  of  any  direct  evidence  on 
the  p(rint,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was  one 
sf  the  edks  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  and 
Xodraa;  and  Ewald  {Die  Prcph.  d.  Alt  fi.)  is 
eieo  tempted  to  infer  from  ii.  3  that  he  may  have 
beai  one  of  the  few  survivors  who  had  seen  the  first 
temple  in  its  splendor.  The  rebuilding  of  the 
tenqib,  which  was  commenced  in  the  rmgn  of  Cyrus 
(a.  c.  1^),  was  suspended  during  the  reigns  of 
\m  sooeesnvs,  Cambysea  and  Pseudo-Smerdis,  in 
enwBipience  of  the  determined  hostility  of  the  Sa- 
BMritana.  On  the  aecession  of  Darius  Hystaspis 
(a.  c.  621),  the  prophets  Haggu  and  Zechariah 
aged  the  renewal  of  the  undertaldng,  and  obtained 
the  penniaaioa  and  assistance  of  the  king  (Ear.  v. 
1,  vt  14;  Joaeph.  AtU.  xi.  4).  Animated  by  the 
k^  ooofsge  (magrd  tftiritu6^  Jerome)  of  these  de- 
voted men,  the  people  proeecuted  the  work  with 
«%or,  and  the  temple  was  completed  and  dedicated  in 
tv  iii*h  year  of  Darius  (b.  c.  516).  According  to 
titfUtfac,  Ilaggu  was  bom  in  Babylon,  was  a  youn^ 
■SB  iHiflD  be  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  buried 
eilh  honor  near  the  lepulchree  of  the  prieels  (Tsidor. 
ffiipaL  e.  49;  l^seudo-Dorotheus,  in  Chron.  Patch. 
*ftl  d).  It  has  hence  been  conjectured  that  he  was 
€  priestly  rank.  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Mabolii, 
loeoidfaig  to  the  Jewish  writers,  were  the  men  who 
•■e  with  Daniel  when  he  saw  ihe  vision  rehtted 
■  Dan.  X.  7 ;  and  were  after  the  Captivit}  mem- 
■n  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  which  consisted  of 
(O^iU.  65).    Th^ Reder  OUtm  Zuia 
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pkoes  their  death  in  the  53d  year  of  the  Medei 
and  Persians;  while  the  extravagance  of  anothei 
tradition  nuJces  Uaggai  survive  till  the  entry  of 
Alexander  the  Great  into  Jerusalem,  and  even  till 
the  time  of  our  Saviour  (Carpzov,  Jntrod.).  In 
the  Roman  Martyrok)gy  Hosea  and  Haggai  are 
joined  in  the  catalogue  of  saints  (Acta  Sanctor, 
4  Julii).  The  question  of  Haggai's  probabk)  con* 
nection  with  the  authorship  of  the  IxK>k  of  Ezra 
wiU  be  found  fully  discussed  in  the  article  under 
that  head,  pp.  805,  806. 

The  names  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  are  asso- 
ciated in  the  LXX.  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  137,  145- 
148;  in  the  Vulgate  in  those  of  Ps.  Ill,  145;  and 
in  the  Peshito  Syriac  in  those  of  Ps.  125, 126, 145, 
146,  147,  148.  It  may  be  that  tradition  assigned 
to  these  prophets  the  arrangement  of  the  above> 
mentioned  pttlnis  for  use  in  the  temple  service,  just 
as  Ps.  Ixiv.  is  in  the  Vulgate  attributed  to  Jere- 
miah and  Esekiel,  and  the  name  of  the  fonner  is 
inscribed  at  the  head  of  Ps.  cxxxri.  in  the  LXX. 
According  to  Pseudo  Epiphanius  (de  VtHs  Propk.)^ 
Haggai  was  the  first  who  chanted  the  Halieligah 
in  the  second  temple:  *«  wherefore,*'  he  adds,  **we 
say  *  Ha]lelt\}ah,  which  is  the  hymn  of  Haggu  and 
Zeehariah.' "  Haggai  is  mentioned  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha as  AooEUs,  in  1  Esdr.  \i.  1,  vii.  3;  2  Eadr. 
i.  40 ;  and  is  alluded  to  in  Ecdus.  xlix.  11  (cfl  Hag. 
ii  23)  and  Heb.  xii.  26  (Hag.  u.  6). 

The  style  <^  his  writing  is  generally  tame  and 
prosaic,  though  at  times  it  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
severe  invective,  when  the  prophet  rebukes  his 
countrymen  fur  their  selfish  indolence  and  neglect 
<^  God's  house.  But  the  brevity  of  the  propliecieB 
is  so  great,  and  the  poverty  of  expression  which 
characterizes  them  so  striking,  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
e(M\}ecture,  not  without  reason,  that  in  their  present 
farm  they  are  but  the  outline  or  summary  of  the 
original  discourses.  They  were  d^vered  in  the 
second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (b.  c.  520),  at 
intervals  from  the  Ist  day  of  the  6th  month  to  the 
24th  day  of  the  9th  month  in  the  same  year. 

In  his  first  message  to  the  people  the  prophet 
denounced  the  listlessness  of  the  Jews,  who  dwelt 
in  their  **  panelled  houses,"  while  the  temple  of 
the  Lord  was  roofless  and  desolate.  The  displeas- 
ure of  God  was  maniffest  in  the  fiulure  of  all  their 
^orts  for  their  own  gratification.  The  heavens 
were  **  stayed  from  dew,'*  and  the  earth  was 
*^  stayed  from  her  fruit.**  They  had  neglected  that 
which  should  have  bem  their  first  care,  and  reaped 
the  due  wages  of  their  selfishness  (i.  4-11 ).  The 
words  of  the  prophet  sank  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people  and  their  leaders.  They  acknowledged 
the  voice  of  God  spealdng  by  his  servant,  and 
obeyed  the  command.  Their  obedieuoe  was  re- 
wanled  with  the  assurance  of  God's  presNioe  (i. 
13),  and  twenty- four  days  after  the  building  was 
resumed.  A  month  had  scarcely  ebpeed  when  the 
woric  seems  to  have  slackened,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  abated.  The  prophet,  ever  ready  to 
rekindle  their  zeal,  encouraged  the  flagging  spirits 
of  the  chiefs  with  the  renewed  assurance  of  God*B 
presoice,  and  the  fresh  promise  that,  statdy  and 
magnificent  as  was  the  temple  of  their  wisest  king, 
the  j^ory  of  the  latter  house  should  be  greater  than 
the  gk>ry  of  the  former  (ii.  3-0).  Yet  tlie  people 
wiPTB  stiU  inactive,  and  t  wo  months  afterwards  we 
hnd  him  again  censuring  their  sluggishness,  whi  ^ 
rendered  worthless  all  their  ceremonial  observanoea. 
But  the  rebti  3  was  accompanied  by  a  repetif  ion 
I  of  the  promisf  (ii.  1(V.14^     On  the  same  day,  IIh 
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ftin>«Dd-t««uUalti  of  tba  uinth  maoth,  Om  pnwhM 
*uiw™l  lili  iHt  [ro|ib«y,  iddiMBd  to  Zvubbkld, 
prtocB  of  Judih,  the  nprgwDtativg  of  the  ronl 
fcoiiJj  rf  D.vid,  uid  u  .ucb  tie  lined  ■noator  of 
the  tieuufa.  Thi,  doting  juBdioiion  fbreahtdon 
tlie  eiUhliihment  of  the  Ueviuiia  IdDgdom  upoo 
Jie  overtiirow  of  Uw  thcDwi  of  the  nttiooi  (li. 
*-**)■  W.  A.  W, 

•  For  the  Iitar  atgMai  «oriu  oa  Uw  propbate 
which  induda  Hasgu,  les  unds  pin.i^iii... 
Keil  glvea  t  liM  of  (he  older  oamnienU 
ognphi  In  hii  Ul,ri.  der  hitL  iril.  ,,.»,  »,  „. 
A.   T.  p.  3W  (ate  Ana.).    Oehler  tratU  of  the 
prapbrt/e  penoiu]  hietoij  in  Ilwz^'i  RtaLEnaik 
V.  *7]  f.     Bkek  (AiHi  M  *w  ^.  r,^  p.  MB) 
Hffvet  wilh  ihoM  (EwiU,  Hi.-miidi,  KeU)  wbo 
thiuk  thw  Htggii  Uved  long  eoougb  to  aee  both 
the  flnt  ud  the  Moood  UoiplBi.    On  the  H«- 
«i»nii!  puu^  of  thii  prrphet  (il.  0-»),  the 
ii»j  ooiuult,   ht   idditiou    to   the  oammai 
Htngilonbffg,  Ch-iiluloffy  of  liit  0.  T.  lii.  _ 
871  (Kdth'i  ti-int);  Viaim.  Uad<ichU  da  AUai 
Vvndtt,  p.  90J  ir.;  Smith,  J.  P.,  ScriplHit  Ta- 
a™™*  W  Ihi  M,uiai,  i.  283  ff.  (6th  od.  Lond. 
1849);  lad  Tboluck,  DU.  r,-,jj,tltn  «.  iA.e  Weit- 
lagtaistn  (2t<r  Abdmcl),  p.  156,  m  fcw  innb  onlj. 

HAG-GEHI  C-;:7,  i.  (.  H^,  a  llognritt: 
'AWl  [VM.  FA.  -p,ix]  Aki.  ATopoi:  ^jmr-if). 
"HiBHAH  too  rf  HiggEri  •■  mu  one  of  the  niiglitv 
men  of  DavM'i  part,  •oootding  to  the  cmtaioEue 
»f  1  Chr.  II.  88.  The  pmlW  p«Baee  — 2  Sun. 
IllU.3«-h«"B4mthaG«lit«"C13n).  Tbl. 
KennicoU  decidei  to  bm  been  the  oiteinsl,  ftom 
which  Higgeri  hu  been  oocrupted  (i^uwrf.  p. 
»!*).     Ills  Tugum  hu  Bar  &'«!!  (KJJ  HS). 

UAO'GI  CSn  (/ah«]i  ■Ayyd.  Akx.  Ay 
wcond  »n  of  (M  ftfen.  .Irf,!;;  Nan..  ,„i.  IS) 
bundw  of  the  Higgita  ("Snn).  It  wiU  be  ob 
■Kved  thit  the  nuDB,  though  giren  u  Uut  ol  u 
Individuiil.  U  reailj  i  pUrenjmk,  pnuMlj  the  bum 
•■  of  the  bmilj. 

HAGGl'AH  (nj3n  [/«fi™/  o/  J<A«pnA]. 
■A>7i=;  [Vat.  A^:]  Hnggia),  t  LerltB,  one  of 
the  dncenduiti  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  vi.  30). 

HAG'OITES,  THE  CanPT:  6  'Kyyi , 
[Vrt.  -y*!:]  Agitas).  the  &milj  ipning  fimn 
Hagoi,  aeoond  aoo  of  G»d  (Num.  uti.  ]5). 

HAG-GITH  {rrarr,  a  dan«r.-  -Att-W; 
Alei.*.n'<9.ATifl,  [A7«e,]  Aryf.9;  [Vm.*,^ 
y«9,  Ary(i«:}  Joseph.  'AT^fft,:  //ajijiVA,  A^^ 
iB«),  one  of  Dsvid'i  vices,  of  whom  nothii.g  li 
told  ua  eicept  that  abe  waa  the  mother  of  Adonijiih, 
rbo  ia  cominonlj  deaignUed  u  "  the  ion  of  H»b- 
|ith-(2Sani.iii.  4i  1  K.  i.  5, 11,  ii,  13;  I  Cl^. 
Hi.  2;.  He  vaa,  like  AUaioiii,  rwowned  for  hit 
haodaome  p-aence.  In  the  first  and  Itat  of  the 
bore  puaagee  Haggith  i>  fcurth  In  older  of  men- 
liMi  among  the  wiv»,  Adoqijah  being  aita  fburtJi 
tmonn  the  ton*.  Hit  birth  happened  al  Hebron 
(a  Sam.  iii.  8,  6)  aborUj  aftv  that  of  ALtakm  (1 
It-  i.  6 :  vltere  it  will  be  obaerved  that  the  mnja 
bit  Diolher  "  an  inaertad  hj  the  tnndaten). 


HAT  (^yn  [the  «a»e4«^  or  rd^]-.  •*, 
yal:  Hn).    Tia  form  in  which  tlie  well-kaciwi 

place  Ai  ^^nn  In  the  A.  V.  on  i(a  first  l<itn> 
duction  (Gen.  lU.  8;  liii.  3).  II  ariara  from  Uh 
ImuUtora  having  in  theae  places,  and  tfane  onlj 
reeogoiied  the  definite  article  with  which  Ai  ii 
invariablj  and  emphatiealij  aooompanied  in  the 
Hebraw.  [More  probably  it  coma  fhao  the  Vul- 
gate.—A.].  In  the  Suoaiitan  Verrion  of  the 
-'■)«  two  pa^ttgea,  the  nan^e  la  given  In  the  Bnt 
"MA,  and  ID  the  teoood  Cah,-^,  aa  it  Cepiii- 

•  HAIL.    [Puaim,  Thb  Tkm  ;  Snow.] 

HAIR.     Tlie  Hebrewi  were  fUUy  alire  to  the 

Impc»tan«  of  the  hair  aa  u  domenl  of  peraonal 

bautj,  whether  aa  aaen  In  the  "curled  locla,  Mack 

.™i,"  of  jouth   (Cant,  V.   II),  or  in  the 

of  glnrj  ■<  that  encircled  [he  bead  of  old 

01,  ivi.  31),     The  cuitonii  of  andctit  na- 

regard  to  the  hair  raried  contidrrablv :  the 

t^jptiana  allowed  the  women  to  wear  it  bug,  hot 

kept  the  b«dt  of  men  doady  ibaved  ftuiu  cult 

childhood  (Her.ii.30,iii.li(  Wilkinion-.  .InntW 

fjitffiaiu,  II.  327,  338).     Tie  Greekt  admired 


and  in  tbe  repnacntatlona^' tlieir  diiiniii^,  » 
peciallj  BacchuB  and  Apollo,  whoae  k>ng  lockt  wa« 
a  ij-mbot  of  perpetual  youth.  The  Attjriana  ako 
wore  it  long  (Her.  i.  19fij,  the  flowing  curia  being 
gathHBd  fogfther  in  a  heavj'  duater  on  the  back, 
at  reprtaenlai  in  the  vulpturet  of  Nineveh.  TTie 
Hdjrewi,  on  the  other  hind,  wbik  tbey  eiicounged 
the  growth  of  hair,  obtwred  the  natural  dlt- 
tinction  between  the  aeica  by  allowing  the  wamMi 
to  wear  It  long  (l«ke  vii.  S8;  John  il.  2;  1  Cgr. 
il,  8  «.),  while  the  men  rartralDed  thdra  by  (Se- 
quent dipplngi  to  ■  moderate  length.  Tlilt  dilftf- 
ence  between  the  Helavwi  and  the  turroundhiB 
natioiu,  apecitlly  tbe  %yptiin^  aroae  no  doubt 
partly  from  natural  latte,  hut  partly  alto  from  l»a] 
enactmenta.  Clipping  tbe  bair  in  a  twtain  manner 
and  oftering  the  loclu,  wat  In  tmriy  timo  ootnect*! 
with  rtUgioua  wortbip.  Many  of  the  Arabiant 
practiced  a  peculiar  tonnire  in  honor  of  Lhdr  God 
Orotal  (Her.  iu.  8,  ttlptrrai  WMirpifxBAa,  wt- 
pifupourni  mill  tcpori^ut),  and  beooe  the  H«- 


HA'GIA  CaW  ['A-Kii,  Boi,  Hobnea  «  I^ 
HOaJ:  Agsiia),  1  &dr.  r.  34.     [Hattii-1 


brewa  were  forbidden  to  »  round  the  oonwi  (HH^, 
netitmily)  of  thdr  beada"  (Im.  ik.  87'), 
mcuing  the  locka  aloug  the  forehead  and  templet, 
and  behind  the  Ban.  Tbia  lonauie  it  daerjbed  in 
tbe  LXX.  by  a  peculiar  ciptetaion  aur6ti  <=thf 
-■ — '-'  -  tit^Mr),  probably  daired  (kom  the  Hf 
brew  n'^'S  (ennp.  Bochart,  Coit.  1.  fl,  p.  aTBj 
That  tbe  pncUce  of  tbe  Arablana  wat  wall  knowi 
to  the  Hebrewa,  appeam  from  the  ntawiot 
Tt^  ■'rwrj,  romdaf  «  ft>  Itf  laob^  by  iAI« 


HAIR 

klj  era  dBMiibed  (Jer.  ix.  96;  xzv.  83;  xIU.  39: 
m  niareiinal  tnuiabtion  of  the  A.  V.)*  Tha  pro- 
biUtiou  againgt  catting  off  the  hair  on  the  death 
of  a  rebtixe  (Deut.  ziv.  V  waa  jn^bably  grounded 
on  a  similar  reason.  In  addition  to  these  rcf^niia- 
tiona,  the  Hebrews  dnaded  baldness,  as  it  was  tre. 
qoently  the  result  of  leprosy  (Lev.  xiii.  40  ff.),  and 
hence  ibrmed  one  of  the  dia^oalifications  for  the 
priesthood  (Ler.  zzi.  90,  LXX.).  [Baldnksm.] 
The  rule  imposed  upon  the  priests^  and  probably 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  community,  was  that 

the  hair  should  be  polUd  (D^f ,  Ea.  zUt.  90), 

neither  being  shaved,  nor  allowed  to  grow  too  long 
(Lev  xxi.  5;  Es.  t  c).  What  was  the  precise 
length  usually  worn,  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining;  but  from  various  expressions,  such  as 

QTM'I  Vn^,  lit.  to  ^  looae  the  head  or  the  hair 
(=  sofcci-e  crtVs,  Virg.  jEn.  iii.  65,  xi.  35 ;  demii^ 
SOS  htgtntu  more  capUlnn^  Ov.  Ep.  x.  137)  by  un- 
binding the  head-band  and  letting  it  go  disheveled 
(Lev.  z.  6,  A.  y.  ^uncover  your  heads ''),  which 
was  done  in  mourning  (cf.  Ez.  xxi  v.   17);  and 

again  ]TN  H  v|,  to  tmoorer  the  ear,  previous  to 

making  say  communication  of  importance  (1  Sam. 
ex.  9, 13,  xxii.  8,  A.  V.,  maigin),  as  though  the 
hair  fell  over  the  ear,  we  may  conclude  that  men 
won  their  hair  somewhat  longer  than  is  usual  with 

■s.  The  word  5^5,  used  as  =  hair  (Num.  vl.  5; 
Ea.  xliv.  90),  is  especially  indicative  of  its  free 
growth  (cf.  Knobel,  Comm.  in  Ijbv.  xxi.  10).  I/nig 
hair  was  admired  in  the  case  of  young  men ;  it  is 
especially  noticed  in  the  description  of  Absalom's 
person  (9  Sam.  xiv.  26),  the  inconceivable  weight 
of  whose  hair,  as  given  in  the  text  (200  shekels), 
has  led  to  a  variety  of  explanations  (comp.  Har- 
mer*s  OluertatioM,  iv.  321),  the  more  probable 

being  that  the  numeral  D  (90)  has  beisn  turned  into 

")  (200):  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  8,  §  6)  ailds,  that  it 
was  cut  every  eighth  day.  The  hair  was  also  worn 
k>ng  by  the  body-guard  of  Sobmon,  according  to  the 
lame  authority  {Ant,  viU.  7,  §  3,  ftnirlffTaf  H«B€f 
lUroi  xd^rat).  The  care  requisite  to  keep  the  hair 
in  order  in  such  cases  must  have  been  veiy  great, 
and  hence  the  practice  of  wearing  long  hair  was 
unusual,  and  only  resorted  to  as  an  act  of  religious 
observance,  in  which  case  it  was  a  "  sign  of  hamil> 
iation  and  self-denial,  and  of  a  certain  religious 
stovenliness  "  (Ughtfbot,  ExeraL  on  1  Cor.  xi.  14), 
and  was  pnetieed  by  the  Nazarites  (Num.  vi.  5; 
Judg.  xiii.  5,  xvL  17;  1  Sam.  i.  11),  and  occa- 
siomdly  by  oUun  \n  token  of  special  mercies  (Acts 
xviii.  18);  it  was  not  unusual  among  the  Egyptians 
when  on  a  Jooin^  (Diod.  i.  18).  [NAZAKrrji.] 
In  times  of  affliction  .the  hair  was  altogether  cut  oft' 
(U.  iii.  17,  94,  xv.  2,  xxiL  12;  Jer.  vu.  29,  xlviU. 
37;  Am.  viii.  10;  Joseph.  B,  J.  U.  15,  §  1),  the 
practice  of  the  Hebrews  being  in  this  respect  the 
fVfene  of  that  of  the  Egyptians,  who  let  their  hair 
^w  kmg  in  time  of  mourning  (Herod.  11.  36), 
having  their  heads  when  the  term  was  ovtr  (Gen. 
rli.  14),  but  resembling  that  of  the  Greeks,  as  fit- 
luently  noticed  by  classical  writen  (e.  g.  Soph.  Aj. 
n74;  Enrip.  Kketr.  143,  941).  Tearing  the  hair 
Bff.  ix.  8)  and  lettii^  it  go  diahevcM,  as  ahwdy 
lotieed,  wen  siraikr  tokens  of  grief.  fMot lUf iif o.] 
fha  practice  of  the  modem  Arabs  hi  rqgiud  to  the 
«g|kli  of  tbeLr  hair  varies;  generally  the  u.en  allow 
i  Id  i^ov  Us  natural  length,  the  trep^aa  hanging 
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down  to  the  t>reait  and  sometimes  to  the  waist,  af- 
fording substantial  protection  to  the  head  and  ntsefe 
against  the  riolence  of  the  sun*s  rays  (Burckhardrs 
Notet,  I.  48;  Wellsted's  TraveU,  i.  33,  53,  73). 
The  modem  Egyptians  retain  the  practices  of  their 
ancestors,  shaving  the  heads  of  the  men,  but  suffer- 
ing the  women's  hair  to  grow  k>ng  (Ijine's  Mod. 
Effifpt,  i.  52,  71).  Wigs  were  commonly  used  by 
the  latter  people  (Wilkinson,  U.  324),  but  not  by 
the  Hebrews:  Josephus  ( Vit.  §  11)  notices  an  in- 
stance of  false  hair  {wtpiitr^  K6firi)  being  used  for 
the  purpose  of  disguise.  >\'^ether  the  ample  ring- 
lets of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  as  represented  in 
the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  were  real  or  artificial,  is 
doubtful  (Layanl*s  Nineveh^  ii.  328).  Among  tht 
Medes  the  wig  was  worn  by  the  upptr  dusas  (I 
Cjyrcp.  1.  8,  $9). 


lOrpttaa  Wlgi.    (IfUkinson.) 

The  usual  and  fiivorite  cofer  of  the  hair  was  blaeir 
(Omt.  V.  11),  as  is  indicated  in  the  comparisons  to 
a  "fk)ck  of  goats"  and  the  *' tents  of  Kedar" 
(Cant.  iv.  1,  i.  5):  a  similar  hue  is  probably  in- 
tended by  the  jpurple  of  Cant.  vii.  5,  the  tenu  being 
broadly  used  (as  the  Greek  iroo<p6p§o9  in  a  similaf 
appKcatkm  =  u^Xar,  Anacr.  98).  A  fictitious  hut 
was  occasionally  obtained  by  sprinkling  gold-dusi 
on  the  hair  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §  3).  It  does 
not  appear  that  dyes  were  ordinary  used;  the 
•«Caroiel"   of  Cant  vii.  5  has  been  nudcrstood 

8s=Vp'^J  (A.  V.  "crimson,"  margin)  with- 
out good  reason,  though  the  similarity  of  the  wiodM 
may  have  suggested  the  subsequent  reference  to 
purple.  Herod  is  said  to  have  dyed  his  gimy  hair 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  his  age  {AnL  xvi.  8, 
$  1),  but  the  practice  may  ha^'e  been  borrowed  ftorn 
the  Greeks  or  Romans,  among  whom  it  was  com- 
mon (Aristoph.  k'ecies.  736;  Martial,  Ep.  iii.  43; 
Fropert.  ii.  18,  94,  90):  from  MaU.  v.  86,  we  may 
infer  that  it  was  not  usual  among  the  Hebrewa. 
The  approach  of  age  was  marked  by  a  tprhdJmg 

(p^,  Hos.  vii.  9 ;  comp.  a  similar  use  of  tpargtrt^ 
rropert  iii.  4,  94)  of  gray  hairs,  which  soon  over- 
spread the  whole  head  (Gen.  xlil.  38,  xliv.  99;  1 
K.  ii.  6,  9;  Prov.  xvi.  31,  xx.  99).  The  reference 
to  the  alimmd  in  Ecd.  xii.  5,  has  been  explained 
of  the  white  blossoms  of  that  tree,  as  omblematie 
of  oki  age:  it  may  be  observed,  however,  that  tlie 
cdor  of  the  flower  is  pink  rather  than  white,  and 
that  the  verb  in  that  passage,  according  to  high 
authorities  (Gesen.  sod  Hit:%),  does  not  bear  & 
sense  of  bkMsoming  at  all.  Pure  white  hair  was 
deemed  characteristic  of  the  Divine  Mf\jesty  (Dau. 
vii.  9;  Rev.  1.  14). 

TLe  chief  beauty  of  the  hair  consisted  in  curbf 
whetli[;er  of  a  natural  or  artificial  eharaeter.  Tha 
Hebrew  terms  are  highly  expressive:  to  omit  the 

wor6  m^Vi**  rendcnd  Mkeks"  in  Cant  hr.  1, 
3,  v>.  7,  and  Is  aIvU.  9,  but  more  probably  mean 

mg  a  Fc«^  — we  have  D^bijbri  fCant  v.  11), 
properiy  pcnchikms  flexible  boughs  (aeeotding  tt 
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'M  1 JX ,  ixdrn  the  •hoad  of  On  pilm-ti«g, 
wtieb  mpplied  tn  Imige  of  tlx  conia  jimdufa  ; 
rWa  (Fx.  Till.  3),  a  siiulkr  Inuge  borroired  fhoD 
Un  curve  of  «bkmom:  pJJJ  [Cini,  lir.  8}, 
Uliii;  over  the  ahouldcn  like  ■  chun  oT  Hr-penduita 
lin  uifi  mne  coU  Ha,  Vidg,,  whirf  '  '  ■  ■ 
Ihe  A.  T,,  "  nitlione  chain  of  thj  nnk  •■);  C'CTPI 
(Ouit.  ™.  6,  A.  V.  "gBlletJBi-),  preperlj  ' 
ehuineb  bj  wtaleb  imtcr  wu  bnniKliI,  to  the  Soclu, 
^ich  (upplied  mn  iduge  eitlier  of  the  eoma  Jlutnt, 
or  of  Ibe  ngulgritj  lu  which  the  ' 
ranged!  n^^^  {CuiL  rii.  S),  agvi 
for  comn  pmdsia,  boctowed  ftcm  the  thnulg  bulg- 
ing dottD  ftom  u  iinflnkhed  voofi  end  lutlj 
l^?"!??  nippp  (Is.  lu.  3i,  A.  V.  "  weU  nt 
hair  "),  ftopaij  piniird  aoi*,  i.  e.  grsceftiUj  cun-ed 
locki.  With  ttgtrd  to  the  mode  of  drcning  the 
h»ir.  we  luve  no  rtrj  prtate  infonnMion  ;  the 
Umu  und  «™  of  »  general  ehanicler,  M  of  Jncbd 
(a  K.  ii.  aO),  aCS'^ri,  .-.  <.  <Ik  adomtd  ba  headi 
of  Judith  (I.  a),  S,4tal;  i.  e.  arrfH^til  (the  A.  V. 
hu  "braided,"  and  (he  Vulg.  i/;<«iH.iminV.  hwr 
need  in  a  technical  eeou  in  (he  r 
Ji4crimmit»oT  hair-pin);  of  Herod  (.Igoeph,  Ant. 
lir.  e,  S  4),  ttKoa^rtiiirai  rfi  iri»«/crti  rfii  jti*ii|i, 
and  of  thoee  who  adopted  feminine  faahioDi  (if,  ^. 
li.  e,  }  lU),  it<l;uit  nr»mCiiur«i.  The  temiB 
deed  in  the  N.  T.  (rKtyfuam,  1  Tim.  ii.  »; 
i/ixXoitfis  Tpijfttf,  I  I'et.  ill.  H)  an  alH  of  a  gen- 
anl  chancier;  Schleuaner  {Ltx.  t.  v.]  undera(aiidi 
them  of  calling  rather  than  plniting.  The  arrange- 
Dient  of  SamioD'g  hair  itiio  aeveu  loclu,  or  moie 
rroperlf  liraidi  (nioljnp,  from  ^bin, 


bmtliai  to  the  EgrpUani  (WiUciiuiD,  U  IM)^ 
Greek!  {Horn.  IL  xir.  ITS).  The  locki  me  pn*. 
iblj  liept  in  their  f\act  b;  ft  fillet,  ■*  in  Egjipl 
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Omamenta  were  wortad  ii 
ticed  by  the  modeni  l^[}ptiani,  who  "  add  to  each 
biaid  three  black  ailk  cordi  with  little  cniamenu 
itfgokl"  (Une,i.  71):  tbe  LXX.  undetttuida  the 
leiTO  D-l?"?^  (I,.  Hi.  18,  A.  V.  "cauU"),  ai 
applying  to  inch  omamnita  (/urtAria);  Schrocdw 
(rfe  Vfi.  iluL  JM.  cap.  S)  H|>provea  of  thii,  and 
coit)ectum  [hat  thej  trot  nm-ttiiijitd,  i.  e.  circular, 
1  tbe  "roiuid  tirea  like  the  mocji," 
it-ehaped  oniBnieiit4  uied  for  Hck- 
Ijicea.  The  Arabian  wonirn  attach  imall  betla  tn 
the  (miei  of  their  hair  (Niebuhr,  loyoyt,  1.  133). 
Other  lenni,  ■omethua  undentood  ai  appljing 
air,  mn  of  doubtful  lignificBticai,  a.  g. 
0''?''"in  (U.  iii,  33;  veuii  "criipii^-fdiu"), 
pn)bd)1j  pmrt,  aa  in  S  K.  r.  83;  D'"!^,: 
(I>.  iil.  30,  "bead-bandi"),  bridal  girtStt,  aeooH- 
ing  to  Schroeder  and  other  authorttita;  C'l^? 
(la.  Iii.  30,  iKtcriminnUn,  Vulg.  i.  e.  {rina  need  ite 
heepinR  the  hair  parted :  cf.  Jenme  tn  Jiufiti.  iii. 
cap.  ult.),  Dwre  prolahi;  fvri-rfu.  Comb*  and 
h^-pini  are  mentknied  in  the  Talmud;  the  Egyp- 
tian combe  were  made  of  wood  and  doubk.  ooe  aide 
large,  and  the  other  email  t«fth  (WiU 


.  343) ;  : 
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With  regard  to  other  oniamenlj  worn  about  the 

head,  see  Heaii.i>kkbs.     The  Hebrewa,  like  othiT 

naUoni  of  uitiquitj,  anointed  the  hair  ptoftuelj 

with  ointmenla,  which  were  generally  compounded 

of  tariou)  aromatic  iagredieoli(liuth  iii.  3:  3  Sam. 

liT.  S;  )•■.  iilii.  b,  ilv.  T,  icii.  10;  Ecd.  ii.  Si 

Ii.  111.  34 ) :  mon  apeciallj  on  occasion  of  latiiilia 

orhMpitali[j(Uatt.  ri.  17,  «vi.  7;  Lukerti.4B; 

cf.  Joieph.   Ant.  lii.  «,  {  ],  xp,ai^,„,  ^|^„ 

T^i-  Ktipa^iir,  ill  Airi  crv*oiw(at).     "  it  perhapi 

reference  to  the  gloeay  app^nrance  ao  imparted 

it  that  (he  hair  ia  docribed   ai  purple  (Cant. 

i.  6). 

It  appora  to  ban  been  the  ctutom  of  the  Jewi 

our  Sai-iour'i  time  to  iwear  b;  the  hair  (Halt. 

86),  much  u  the  Egyptian  a-omen  atUl  iwor  b; 

the  side-lock,  and  the  men  by  their  beaidi  (Laoa, 

'   ■*  Tl,  QOlea). 

■i^r  wai  emplojed  by  the  Hebrewi  ai  an  Ssiagi 

that  wag  ItnH  vnltmbU  in  man'i  penon  (1  3aa. 

46:  3  Sam.  iit.  It;  I   K.  1.  62;  Malt.  x.  30; 

Luke  iii.  T,  ui.  IS;  Acta  iiviL  34);  ai  weU  at 

of  whU  wai  inmimtrnUt  (Pa,  il,  13,  bii,  4);  at 

particularly /ne  (Jndg.  «.  18).     In  li.  tli.  20,  U 

i^iteaente  tbe  varioui  production!  of  the  Brld,  trav, 

._      ■■■..   .  rofHifi^Mii  6*11  of  CalliiB 

CBmnr>,  of  StaL  TAeft.  T. 

of  women"  (Rev.  ii.  Bj, 

mean*  kmg  and  undroaed  hair,  which  In  lain 

regarded  a>  an  image  of  barbario  nida- 

igJtenberg,  Comm.  tn  tor.). 

W.  L.  R 
HAK'KA.TAN  Q^fv.!!  [Meomaoryon^]. 
'AwniT'ib';  [Vat.  AKaTorO  A'ccfbin).  JohauA 
Bon  of  Hakkalu,  wie  tbe  chief  of  the  Bnne-A^vl 
[aoni  of  A.]  who  tetumed  from  Babylon  with  Eoi 
<Eir.  till.  li).  The  name  <!  probably  Kalan,  w»^ 
ymgti  mpai,  LXX.;  Jndg.  itI.  13,  19),  In-  tbe  deHnite  article  prefixed.  '-  ■"--  ■ 
t^a  Oa  piacUoe  of  plalong,  Hfaieh   wai  aln '  EadrM  It  ia  Acatax. 


Diafi.  41,  or  the  A 


^TpUan  mp.    (ffnuuagii,) 
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HAK'KOZ  (y^'pn  [(A«  ihom]:  6  Ki^s; 
[Oomp.]  Alex.  ^Akk^s-  Accm)^  a  prie^  the  chief 
af  the  levcDth  course  in  the  service  of  the  aanctuary, 
M  appointed  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  10).  In  £0". 
II.  61  the  name  occurs  again  as  that  ci  a  &mily  of 
priests;  though  here  the  prefix  is  taken  by  our 
translators  —  and  no  doabt  correctly  —  as  tlie 
definite  artidef  and  the  name  appears  as  Koz. 
The  same  thing  also  occurs  in  Neh.  iii.  4,  21.  In 
Eadras  Accoz. 

HAKUOPHA  (H^^'T!  [bent,  cwooked,  Ges.; 
incitemznt,  Fiirst]  :  *Aicov^(i,  *Axt^^  t  [^^ 
KftiKOy  Ax«<^at  PA.  m  Neh.,  Axttipa:]  Haca- 
Itha).  Bene-Oliakupha  [sons  of  C]  were  among 
the  fiffpiliffi  of  Kethinim  who  returned  from  baby- 
Ion  with  Zerubbabel  (Eer.  ii.  51;  Neh.  tu.  63). 
In  Esdras  (1  Esdr.  v.  31)  the  name  is  given  as 

ACIPIIA. 

HAXAJH  (n^C! :  'AAa^,  Xiuix?  C^^-  AA- 
Aoff,  AAoc,  XoAa:]  tlcda,  [Laheln])  is  probably  a 
difierent  place  from  the  Calah  of  G«i.  x.  11.  [See 
Calah.]  It  may  with  some  confidence  be  identi- 
ftpd  with  the  Chalcitis  (XaAiciTit)  of  Ptolemy  (v. 
18),  which  he  places  between  Authemusia  (cf.  Strab. 
svi.  1,  §  37)  and  Gauzanitu."  The  name  is  thought 
to  remain  in  the  modem  Gla,  a  large  mound  on 
the  upper  Khnbour^  above  its  junction  with  the 
Jen^tr  (Layaid,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  312,  note;  2 
&.  [xvu.  6,]  xviU.  11;  1  Chr.  v.  26).        G.  K. 

HAXAK,  THB  MOUNT  (with  the  article, 

pynn  ^TVli^ihe  smooth  mountain :  Spot  rw 

XcAxi;  [Vat.  in  Josh,  xi.,  AAeic;]  Alex.  AAm, 
or  AAo«:  par*  montU),  a  mountain  twice,  and 
twice  only,  named  as  the  southern  limit  of  .Joshua's 
eonqoeats  —  ^  the  Mount  Halak  which  goeth  up  to 
Seii  **  (Josh,  xi  17,  xii.  7),  but  which  has  not  yet 
been  identified  —  has  not  apparently  been  sought 
fix*  —  by  travellers.  Keil  suggeiita  the  line  of  chalk 
difis  which  cross  the  valley  of  the  Ghor  at  about  6 
miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  form  at  once  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Ghor  and  the  northern  limit 
of  the  Arabtih.  [Arabah,  p.  135  a.]  And  this 
luggestion  would  be  plausible  enough,  if  there  were 
ioy  example  of  the  word  A/ir,  **  mountain,"  being 
ipplied  to  such  a  vertical  cliff  as  thia,  which  rather 
■nswers  to  what  we  suppose  was  intended  by  the 
term  8ela,  The  word  which  is  at  the  root  of  the 
name  (supposing  it  to  be  Hebrew),  and  which  has 
the  force  of  smoothness  or  baldness,  has  ramified 
mto  other  terms,  as  Uelkah,  an  even  plot  of  ground, 
Ike  thoae  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxiiL  19)  or  Naboth  (2 
K.  ix.  25),  or  that  which  gave  ita  name  to  Helkath 
hat-tnirim,  the  *'fiek]  of  the  strong'*  (Stanly, 
App.  §  20).  G. 

•HALE  (Luke  xii.  68;  Acts  viU.  3)  is  the 
jriglnal  form  of  "haul,**  sometimes  stiC  used  in 
formal  discourse  In  both  the  above  passages  it 
neans  to  drag  men  by  force  before  magistrates. 
Fhat  is  the  import  also  of  the  QrtA  terma  (irara- 
e6ftp  and  cr^pcvr).  H. 

HAL'HUL    (^nbrr    l/uU    of   holUnn, 

Flint]:  Al\ovd;    [Vat  *AAova;]    Alex.  Aaov;.: 

ffalhut),  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  mountain  district, 

ne  of  UM  group  containing  Beth-ev  md  jedor 

a  •  fr.iBt  says  (Hebr.  La.  s.  v.)  tbat  the  tkanud 
the  plaes  to  be  HoltpAn,  a  tve  days* 
firwa  Bd^cdad.  H. 
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(Josh.  XV.  58).  Jerome,  in  the  (htomaslioom  (1 
Elul),  reporta  the  existence  of  a  hamlet  (idOula) 
named  "Alula,"  near  Hebron.^  The  name  still 
remains  unaltered,  attached  to  a  oonapicuous  hill 
a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Hebron,  between  8  and  4  miles  fix>m  the  latter. 
Opposite  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  is  Beit- 
auTy  the  modem  representative  of  Beth-Eur,  and  a 
Utile  further  to  the  north  is  JeJdr,  the  ancient 
Gedor.  [Beth-zor.]  The  site  is  marked  by  the 
ruius  of  walls  and  foundations,  amongst  which 
stands  a  dilapidated  mosk  bearing  the  name  of 
Neby  y«niis«-the  prophet  Jonah  (Hob.  i.  216). 
In  a  Jewish  tradition  quoted  by  HotUngcr  ( Cippi 
ffebraici,  p.  32)  it  is  said  to  be  the  burial-place  of 
Gad,  David's  seer.  See  also  the  citations  of  Zuna 
in  Asher's  Bet^\  of  Tudela  (ii.  437,  note).     G. 

HAXI  (r?rf  [neddace] :  *AA^<^i  Alex.  Ookui 
ChaU)y  a  town  on  the  boundary  of  Asher,  named 
between  Helkath  and  Beten  (Joeh.  xix.  25).  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  its  situation.  Schwarz  (p.  191) 
compares  the  name  with  Chelmon,  the  equivalent 
in  the  Latin  of  Cyamou  in  the  Greek  of  Jud. 


vii.  3. 
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HALIGARNAS'SUS  {'Akuakpyaffaos)  in 
Caria,  a  city  of  great  renown,  as  being  the  birth- 
place of  Herodotus  and  of  the  later  hifrtorimi  Diony- 
sius,  and  as  embellished  by  the  Mausoleum  oeoted 
by  Artemisia,  but  of  no  Biblical  interest  except  as 
the  residence  of  a  Jewish  population  in  the  periods 
between  the  Okl  and  New  Testament  histories.  In 
1  Mace.  XV.  23,  this  city  is  specified  as  containing 
such  a  population.  The  decree  in  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv. 
10,  §  23,  where  the  Romans  direct  that  the  Jews 
of  Halicaniassus  shall  be  allowed  rha  wpoawx^i 
iroiwOm  irphs  rp  $a\diroji  tearb,  rh  irdrpioy  i0ot, 
is  interesting  when  compared  with  Acts  xvi.  13. 
This  city  was  celebrated  for  its  harbor  and  for  the 
strength  of  its  fortifications;  but  it  never  reoovoed 
the  damage  which  it  suffered  after  Alexander's 
siege.  A  plan  of  the  site  is  given  in  Roes,  RtUen 
aufden  UAtch.  /nseln.  (Sm  vol.  iv.  p.  30.)  The 
sculptures  of  the  Mausoleum  are  the  subjtjct  of  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Newton  in  the  Claagical  Museum, 
and  many  of  them  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  modiem  name  of  the  place  is  Budriim. 

J.  3.  H 

*  See  particularly  on  Halicamassus  the  impor- 
tant work  of  Mr.  Newton,  History  of  Pisooveriu  at 
HaUcamasaus,  Crddus,  and  Branehidas,  2  v(^ 
text  and  1  vol  plates,  London,  1862-63.         A. 

HALLBLU^JAH.    [Alleluia.] 

HALL  (a^A^:  otrtuni),  used  of  the  court  of 
the  high-prlest*s  house  (Lake  xxii.  55).  A^A^  is 
in  A.  V.  Matt  xxvi.  60,  Mark  xiv.  66,  John  xvill. 
15,  "palace;**  Vulg.  atrium  1  trpooAKtov,  Mark 
xiv.  68,  «* porch;"  Vulg.  amtt  atrium.  In  Matt 
xxvii.  27  and  Mark  xv.  16,  a^Ai^  is  syn.  with 
wpcur^ptoy,  which  in  John  xviii.  28  is  in  A.  V. 
** Judgment-hall."      AvA^  is  the  equivalent  foi 

*1^n,  an  hiclosed  or  fortified  space  (Ges.  p.  512), 
in  many  places  in  0.  T.  where  Vulg.  and  A.  V. 
have  respectively  villa  or  ricu/us,  *■  village,"  oi 
atrium,  "  court,*'  chiefly  of  the  tabernacle  or  temple. 
The  hall  or  court  of  a  house  or  palace  would  prol> 
ably  be  an  inckiiied  but  uncovered  space,  implaviuM, 
■      ■  ■  ■        — j^— ^.— ^-^»^— ^^»^^.— ^j^— 

ft  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notloe  that,  thon^  io  fs» 
tnm  Jemaslom,  Jerome  speaks  eC  It  as  "  la  hsfU 
tilet  eC  JUa.** 
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OB  a  kmet  1bv«1  than  the  ipartmeots  of  the  loiwut 
floor  which  looked  into  it.  The  vpon6\iop  wm  the 
feitibule  kttdtng  to  it,  celled  eleo,  Matt,  uvi  71, 
ivAifr*     ICoUKT,  Anier.  ed.;  House.] 

H.  W.  F. 

HALUrHESM  (trmVn  Ithe  u^i^rtr, 
enchanter]:  *AAwi^i;  Alex.  A8«:  ^AaAm),  one  of 
the  *'  chief  of  the  people  *'  who  eeafed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neb.  z.  S4).  The  name  is  Ijochesh, 
with  the  definite  article  prefixed.  That  it  is  the 
name  of  a  fiuniij,  and  not  of  an  individual^  appears 
probable  from  another  passage  in  which  it  is  given 
in  the  A.  Y.  as 

HALO'HESU  (trmVn  [as  above] :  'AA- 
Km^s;  [Vat.  FA.  HAcia-']  Alokti),  Shallum,  son 
of  Ual-locheshf  was  **ru]er  of  the  half  part  of 
Jerusalem  "  at  the  thne  of  the  repair  of  the  wall 
bj  Nehemiah  (Neh.  ill.  19).  Acconllng  to  the 
Hebrew  spelling,  the  name  is  identical  with  Hal- 
LOHKMi.  [The  A.  y.  ed.  1611,  following  the 
Genevan  version,  spells  the  name  fidsely  Halloesh. 
-A.] 

HAM  (DIl  [Bwarthff]:  Xdfi:  Cham).  L  The 
name  of  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  apparently 
the  second  in  age.    It  is  probablj  derived  fh>m 

DQ?)jT,  M  to  be  warm/'  and  signifies  «*  warm "  or 
**  hot.**  This  meanhig  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
that  of  the  Egyptian  word  Ke»[  (Egypt),  which 
we  believe  to  be  Uie  F)gyptian  equivalent  of  Ham, 
and  which,  as  an  adyective,  signifies  "  black,'*  prob- 
ably implying  warmth  as  well  as  blackness. 
[Egypt.]  If  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  words  be 
the  same.  Ham  must  mean  the  swarthy  or  sun- 
burnt, like  Al$lo^f  which  has  been  derived  fh>ni 

the  Coptic  name  of   Ethiopia,    eOCt^Cy^   but 

which  we  should  be  inclined  to  trace  to  O0CI|)  **  ^ 

boundary,"  unless  the  Sahidic  BOtO^   may  be 

derived  from  Keesh  (Cush).  It  is  observable  that 
the  names  of  Noah  and  his  sons  appear  to  have 
had  prophetic  significations.  This  is  stated  in  the 
■aae  of  Noah  (Gen.  v.  29),  and  implied  in  that  of 
Japheth  (ix.  27),  and  it  can  scaroely  be  doubted 
that  the  same  must  be  concluded  as  to  Shem. 
Ham  may  therefore  have  been  so  named  ns  pro- 
genitor of  the  sunburnt  Egyptians  and  Cushites. 

Of  the  history  of  Ham  nothing  is  related  except 
his  irreverence  to  his  father,  and  the  cune  which 
that  patriarch  pronounced  —  the  fulfillment  of  which 
Is  erident  in  the  history  of  the  Hamites. 

The  sons  of  Ham  are  stated  to  have  been  "  Oish 
and  Mizraim  and  Fhut  and  Canaan"  (Gen.  x.  6; 
oomp.  1  Chr.  i.  8).  It  is  remarkable  that  a  dual 
form  (Misiuim)  should  occur  in  the  first  generation, 
indicating  a  country,  and  not  a  person  or  a  tribe, 
and  we  an  therefore  inclined  to  suppose  that  the 

gentile  noun  in  the  plural  D^^^ip,  differing  abne 

In  the  pointing  fh)m  D^^pVP?  originally  stood 
here,  which  would  be  quite'  consistent  with  the 
plural  forms  of  the  names  of  the  Mizraite  tribes 
which  follow,  and  analogous  to  the  singular  fbrms 
sf  the  names  of  the  Canaanite  tribes,  except  the 
Sidomans,  who  are  mentioned  not  as  a  nation,  but 
■nder  the  name  of  their  foreikther  Sidon. 

Vtm  mune  of  Ham  alone,  of  the  thfoe  sons  of 
JToih,  if  our  identification  be  correct,  is  known  to 
IPM  Waa  given  to  a  country.  Egypt  ii  reoognlnd 


se  the  «>  land  of  Ham'*  hi  the  Bible  (ft.  hr^ 
51,  cv.  2a,  cri.  22),  and  this,  though  it  does  nol 
prove  the  identity  of  the  f^'ptian  name  with  thai 
of  the  patriarch,  certainly  fiivors  it,  and  eetahlishei 
the  historical  hid  that  Egypt,  settleil  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Ham,  was  pecidiarly  hu  territory. 
The  name  Mizraim  we  betiex^e  to  confirm  this.  The 
restriction  of  Ham  to  Egypt,  unlike  the  case,  if  we 
may  reason  inferentially,  of  his  brethren,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  very  early  civilization  of  this 
part  of  the  Hamite  territory,  while  much  of  the 
rest  was  comparatively  barbarous.  Egypt  may  ako 
have  been  Uie  first  settlement  of  the  Hamitss 
whence  colonies  went  forth,  as  we  know  to  have 
been  the  case  with  the  Philistines.    [Capittor.] 

The  settlements  of  the  descendants  of  Cush  have 
occasioned  the  greatest  difficulty  to  critics.  The 
main  question  upon  which  everything  turns  is 
whether  there  was  an  easton  and  a  western  Cush, 
like  the  eastern  and  western  Ethiopians  of  the 
Greelcs.  This  has  been  usually  decided  on  the 
Biblical  evidence  as  to  the  land  of  Cush  and  the 
Cushites,  without  reference  to  that  as  to  the  sevenl 
names  designating  in  Gen.  x.  his  progeny,  or,  ex- 
cept in  Nimrod's  case,  the  territories  held  by  it,  or 
both.  By  a  more  inductive  method  we  have  been 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  settlements  of  Cush  ex- 
tended fh>m  Babylonia  along  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  Ethiopia  above  Egypt,  and  to  the 
supposition  that  there  was  an  essteni  as  well  as  a 
western  Cush :  historically  the  latter  inference  most 
be  correct;  geographically  it  may  be  less  certain 
of  the  postdiluvian  world.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
applied  the  name  Keesh,  or  KEsn,  which  is 
obviously  the  same  as  Cush^  to  Ethiopia  above 
Efi^ypt  llie  sons  of  Cush  are  stated  to  have  been 
Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah,  Haamah,  and  Sabtechah :  it 
is  added  that  the  sons  of  Raamah  were  Sheba  and 
Dedan,  and  that  *'  Cush  begat  Nimrod."  Certain 
of  these  names  recur  in  the  lists  of  the  descendants 
of  Joktan  and  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  a  cimim- 
stance  which  must  be  explained,  in  most  cases,  as 
bifltorical  eridence  tends  to  show,  by  the  settlement 
of  Cushites,  Joktanites,  and  Alirahamites  in  the 
same  regions.  [Ahabia.]  Seba  is  generally  identi- 
fied with  Meroe,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  at  the  time  of  Solomon  the  chief  kingdom  <tf 
Ethiopia  above  Eg^pt  was  that  of  Seba.  [Seba.] 
The  postdiluvian  Havilah  seems  to  be  restricted  to 
Arabia.  [Havilah.]  Sabtah  and  Sabtechah  are 
probably  Arabian  names :  tliis  is  certainly  the  case 
with  Raamah,  Sheba,  and  Dedan,  which  are  rec- 
ognized on  the  Persian  Gulf.  [Sabtah;  Sab- 
techah; Raamah;  Sheba;  Dedam.]  Nimrod 
is  a  descendant  of  Cush,  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
he  is  a  son,  and  his  is  the  only  name  which  is 
positively  personal  and  not  territorial  in  the  list  of 
the  descendants  of  Cush.  The  account  of  his  first 
kingdom  in  Babylonia,  and  of  the  extension  of  hii 
rule  into  Assyria,  and  the  foundation  of  Nineveh  •-* 
for  this  we  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  Gen.  x.  11, 
12  —  indicates  a  spread  of  Hamite  colonists  along 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  northwards.    [Cush.] 

If,  as  we  suppose,  Mizraim  in  the  lists  (^  (yen.  x 
and  1  Chr.  i.  stand  fbr  Mizrim,  we  should  take  ths 
singular  Mazor  to  be  the  name  of  the  progenitoi 
of  5ie  Egyptian  tribes.  It  is  reroaritable  that  Mazo* 
appean  to  be  Identknl  in  significatbn  with  Ham 
so  that  it  may  be  but  another  name  of  the  patri 
arch.  [Egypt.]  In  this  case  the  mention  of  Mi» 
ralm  (or  Misrim)  would  be  geographieal,  and  no 
indicative  of  a  Mmut^  mq  of  Ham. 
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fkb  Misnifte*,  lUu  the  dewendanti  of  Hun, 
•ooHM  a  tcRiUxy  wider  Umu  that  bearing  the  name 
af  luinim.  We  may,  hcwefer,  luppofte  that  Mia- 
raim  indoded  all  the  ftrat  wttlementi,  and  tnat  in 
remote  times  other  triber  beudee  the  Pliilistinee 
migrated,  or  extended  their  territoriei.  'fhif  we 
naj  infer  to  have  been  the  eaee  witn  the  Lehabim 
(LAbim)  or  Libyans,  for  Manetho  speaks  of  tliem 
IS  in  the  ranu)test  period  of  E^jptian  liistory  sub- 
ject to  the  Pharaohs.  He  tells  us  that  under  the 
fint  Idng  of  the  Third  Dynasty,  of  Meinphites, 
Neoherophes,  or  Necherochis,  **the  Libyans  re- 
volted firom  the  Egyptians,  but,  on  account  of  a 
wonderful  increase  of  the  moon,  aubmitted  through 
fear"  •  (Cory's  Ane.  Frag.  9d  ed.  pp.  100,  101). 
It  is  unlikely  that  at  this  very  early  time  the 
Memphite  kingdom  ruled  &r,  if  at  all,  beyond  the 
western  boundaiy  of  Egypt 

Tlie  Ludim  appear  to  have  been  beyond  R^ypt 
to  the  west,  so  probably  the  Anamim,  and  certainly 
the  Lehabim.  [Ludim  ;  Anamim  ;  Lehabim.] 
The  Naphtuhim  seem  to  have  been  just  beyond  the 
western  border.  [Naphtohim.]  The  Pathrusim 
And  Caphtorim  were  in  %ypt,  and  probably  the 
C«slulum  aiso.  [Patubos;  Caphtob;  Caslu- 
Hix.]  The  Philistim  are  the  only  Bfizraite  tribe 
that  we  know  to  have  passed  into  Asia:  thar  first 
establishment  was  in  £^^t,  for  they  came  out  of 
Oaphtor.    [Caprtor.] 

Phut  has  been  always  placed  in  AiHca.  In  the 
Bible,  Phut  occurs  as  an  ally  or  supporter  of  Egyp- 
tian Thebes,  mentioned  with  Gush  and  Lubim 
(Nah.  iii.  9),  with  Gush  and  Ludim  (the  Mizraite 
Ludim?),  as  supplying  port  of  the  army  of  PhA- 
raoh-Necho  (Jer.  xlvL  9),  as  involved  in  the  ealam- 
ities  of  Egypt  together  with  Cush,  Lud,  and  Chub 
[Chob]  (Ec  xzz.  5),  as  fomishiiag,  with  Persia, 
Lod,  anid  other  lands  or  tribes,  mercenaries  for  the 
serrioe  of  1^  (zxvii  10),  and  with  Penaa  and 
Cosh  as  sullying  part  of  the  army  of  Grog  (zxxviii. 
5).  There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt  that  Phut 
is  to  be  placed  in  Africa,  where  we  find,  in  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions,  a  great  nomadic  people  oor- 
iing  to  it.     [Phot.] 
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ipeeting  the  geogr^riiioal  position  of  the 
OMiaanifm  there  is  no  dispute,  although  all  the 
names  are  not  identified.  The  Haroathites  alone 
of  those  identified  w«re  settled  in  eariy  times  wholly 
beyond  the  land  of  Canaan.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
primeval  ezteosion  of  the  Canaanite  tribes  after 
their  first  establishment  in  the  land  caSed  after 
their  ancestor,  for  before  the  ^lecification  of  its 
fimits  as  those  of  their  settlements  it  is  stated 
<*  afterward  were  the  families  of  the  Canaanites 

ynad  abroad  "  (Gen.  x.  18,  19).  One  of  their 
.■Mst  important  ertensions  was  to  the  northeast, 
wliere  was  a  great  braneh  of  the  Hittite  nation  in 
the  valley  of  the  OrontAS,  constantly  mentioned  in 
ihe  wan  of  the  Pharaohs  [Egypt],  and  in  those 
i>f  ttie  kings  of  Assyria.  Tiro  passages  which  have 
occasioned  much  controversy  may  ht  here  noticed. 
In  the  account  of  Abfaham*s  entrance  into  Pales- 
tine it  ii  said.  ^  And  the  Canaanite  [was]  then  in 
the  land"  (xii.  6);  asid  as  to  a  somewhat  later 

iue,  that  of  the  separation  of  Abraham  and  Lot, 
W9  read  that  "the  Canaanite  and  the  Perisri^e 
dwelled  then  in  the  bmd"  (sill.  7).  These  pan- 
«^  have  been  supposed  either  to  be  late  gloases, 

•  It  has  been  iopposed  ttiat  some  or  all  of  the 
ef  ewnts  In  Blanetho's  Hsis  were  Inserted  by 
This  eanoot,  we  think,  hav»  been  the 
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or  to  bdicate  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  U  a 
late  period.  A  comparison  of  all  the  passages  re* 
fenring  to  the  primitive  history  of  Palestine  and 
Idnnuea  shows  that  there  was  an  earlier  population 
expelled  by  the  Hamite  and  Ahrahamite  settlers. 
This  population  was  important  in  the  time  of  the 
war  of  Chedorlaomer;  but  at  the  Exodus,  nKMPS 
than  four  hundred  years  afterwards,  there  was  but 
a  remnant  of  it.  It  is  most  natural  thCTefore  to 
infer  that  the  two  passives  under  oonrideration 
mean  that  the  Canaanite  settlers  were  already  in 
the  land,  not  that  they  were  still  there. 
,  Philok)gerB  are  not  agreed  as  to  a  Hamitic  class 
of  bnguages.  Recently  Bunseu  has  applied  the 
term  ^  Hiunitism."  or  as  he  writes  it  Chamitism, 
to  the  Egyptian  language,  or  rather  femily.  He 
fAacm  it  at  the  head  of  the  '*  Semitic  stock,"  to 
which  he  considers  it  as  but  partially  belonging, 
and  thus  describes  it:  —  *'  Chamitism,  or  ante-his- 
torical SemiUsm:  the  Chamitic  deposit  in  Egypt; 
its  daughter,  the  Demotic  i^jptian ;  and  its  end 
the  Coptic  **  ( OyiliHet,  vol.  i.  p.  183).  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson  has  applied  the  term  Cushite  to  the  primitive 
language  of  Babylonia,  and  the  same  term  has  been 
used  for  the  ancient  language  o(  the  Koutherw  coast 
of  Arabia.  This  termuiokx^y  depends,  in  every  in- 
stance, upon  the  race  of  the  nation  speaking  the 
Language,  and  not  upon  any  theory  of  a  Hamitio 
class,  lliere  is  evidence  which,  at  the  fint  view, 
would  incline  us  to  consider  that  the  term  Semitie, 
as  applied  to  the  Syro-Arabic  dass,  should  be 
changed  to  Hamitic;  but  on  a  more  careful  exami- 
nation it  becomes  evident  that  any  absolute  cbMsi- 
fication  of  languages  into  groups  corre^Kmding  to 
the  three  great  Noachian  fiuuilies  is  not  tenable. 
The  BibUcal  evidence  seems,  at  first  sight,  in  fevor 
of  Hebrew  being  cbssed  as  a  Hamitic  rather  than 
a  Semitie  form  of  speech.     It  is  called  in  the  Bible 

^*  the  hmguage  of  Canaan,'*  ]?32)  H^tp  (Is.  xiz. 
18),  although  those  speaking  it  are  elsewhae  said 

to  speak  n^*T)n^.,  Judaiok  (2  K.  xnii.  '26,  28; 
b.  xxxri.  11,*  13;'  Neh.  xiU.  24).  But  the  one 
term,  as  (Sesenius  remarics  {Gram,  Introd.),  indi 
cates  the  country  where  the  language  was  spoken, 
the  other  as  evidently  indicates  a  people  by  whom 
it  was  spoken:  thus  the  question  of  its  being  a 
Hamitic  or  Semitic  language  is  not  touched ;  for 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  the  language  of  Ca- 
naan is  agreeable  with  its  bong  either  indigenous 
(and  therefore  dther  Canaanite  or  Kepbaite),  or 
adopted  (and  therefore  perhaps  Semitie).  The 
names  of  Canaanite  persons  and  places,  as  Gese- 
nius  has  observed  (L  c),  conclusively  show  that  the 
Canaanites  spoke  what  we  call  Hebrew.  Elaewhere 
we  might  find  eridence  of  the  use  of  a  so-called 
Semitic  language  by  nations  either  partly  or  wholly 
of  Hamite  origin.  This  evidence  would  fevor  the 
theory  that  Hebrew  was  Hamitic;  but  on  the  othei 
hand  we  should  be  unable  to  dissociate  Semitie 
hmguages  from  Semitic  peoples.  The  SgypUaa 
language  would  also  oflbr  great  difficulties,  unless  it 
were  hcdd  to  be  but  partly  of  Hamitic  origin,  «nee 
it  is  mainly  of  an  entirely  different  chus  to  [from] 
the  Semitic.  It  is  mainly  Nigritian,  but  it  also 
contains  Semitic  elements.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
the  eroundwurk  is  Nigritian,  and  that  the  Semitie 
part  is  a  layer  added  to  a  complete  N.'gritian  lan- 
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nfti  Hm  tiK>  elemcDU  are  miiid,  but  not  ftmd. 
This  cpiaioii  tboie  Semitie  Mholan  wlio  bam 
itudied  the  sul^jeoi  than  with  ui.  Soiua  Inuiian 
Mholan  hold  that  the  two  elementa  are  mixed,  and 
that  the  ancient  Egj-ptiau  repreeeDts  the  tmuition 
from  Turanian  to  Semitic  Tlie  onlj  lolution  of 
the  difficulty  neema  to  be,  that  what  we  call  Semitic 
ia  earlj  Koiiehian. 

An  inquiry  into  the  hiatory  of  the  Hamite  na- 
tions preaenta  oonsiderable  difficulties,  since  it  can- 
not be  detsmined  in  the  cases  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  those  commonly  held  to  be  Hamite  thai 
they  were  purely  of  that  stock.  It  is  certain  that 
(he  three  most  illustrious  Hamite  nations  —  the 
CusLites,  the  Phcenicians,  and  the  Egyptians  — 
were  greatly  mixed  with  foreign  peoples.  In  Baby- 
lonis  the  Hamite  element  seems  to  have  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Sbemite,  but  not  in  the  earliest  times. 
Tliere  are  some  common  characteristics,  however, 
which  appear  to  connect  the  different  branches  of 
the  Hamite  family,  and  to  distinguish  them  horn 
the  children  of  Japheth  and  Sliem.  Their  archi- 
tecture has  a  solid  grsndeur  that  we  look  for  in 
vun  elsewhere.  E^yp^  Habybnia,  and  Southern 
Arabia  alike  afford  proo£i  of  this,  and  the  few  re- 
maining monuments  of  the  Phoenicians  are  of  the 
same  class.  What  is  very  important  as  indicating 
the  purely  Hamite  character  of  the  monuments  to 
which  we  refiv  is  that  the  earliest  in  £^;ypt  are  the 
most  characteristic,  while  the  earlier  ui  Babylonia 
do  not  yield  in  this  respect  to  the  later.  The  na- 
tional mind  seems  in  all  these  cases  to  have  been 
[represented  in  ?]  these  material  forms,  llie  early 
history  of  each  of  the  chief  Hamite  nations  shows 
great  power  of  (n^^anixing  an  extensive  kingdom,  of 
acquiring  material  greatness,  and  checking  the  in- 
roads of  neighboring  nomadic  peoples.  The  Philis- 
tines afibrd  a  lemarkable  instance  of  these  qualities. 
[n  every  case,  however,  the  more  eoeiigetic  sons  of 
Shem  or  Japheth  have  at  last  fallen  upon  the  rich 
Hamite  territories  and  despoiled  them.  Egypt, 
&vored  by  a  positkin  fenced  round  with  neariy  im- 
passable barriers  —  on  the  north  an  almost  haven- 
less  coast,  on  the  east  and  west  sterile  deserts,  held 
Its  freedom  &r  bnger  than  the  rest;  yet  even  in 
the  days  of  Solomon  the  throne  was  filled  by  for- 
eigners, who,  if  Hamites,  were  Shemite  enough  in 
vSoT  belief  to  revolutionize  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try. In  Babylonia  the  Modes  had  already  captured 
Nimrod*8  city  more  than  2000  yean  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Hamites  of  Southern  Arabia 
were  so  early  overthrown  by  the  Joktanites  that 
the  scanty  remains  of  their  history  are  alone  known 
to  us  through  tradition.  Yet  the  story  of  the  mag- 
•iftoenoe  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Yemen  is  so  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  all  we  know  of  the  Ham- 
ites that  it  is  almost  enough  of  itself  to  prove  what 
other  evidence  has  so  well  established.  The  history 
Sf  the  Canaanites  is  simiUr;  and  if  that  of  the 
f^hoBoicians  be  an  exception,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  they  became  a  merchant  class,  as  £zekiri*s 
femoQs  description  of  Tyre  shows  (chap,  xxvii).  In 
•peaking  of  Hamite  characteristics  we  do  not  in- 
tend it  to  be  inferred  that  they  were  necessarily 
altogether  of  Hamite  origin,  and  not  at  least  partly 
lORowed*  B>  6>  P- 

t.  dan  ImMtude, people,  FOni],  Gen.  xiv.  5; 

ihutt.  Dn,  Chntn)  According  to  the  Maaoretic 
Ittt)  ('hedorlaomer  and  his  allies  smote  t!ie  Zuxim 
m  a  place  oaDed  Ham.    It,  as  seems  likely,  the 
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Znahx  be  the  sune  as  the  yiamiaimmwi,  llai^ 
must  be  placed  in  what  was  afterwards  the  Aua^ 
nite  territory.  Hence  it  has  been  coqjeetund  h} 
Tnch,  that  Ham  ia  but  another  fann  of  the  name 
of  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  children  of  ilimuoi^ 
Kabbah,  now  Am^muu  The  LXX.  and  Vulg, 
however,  throw  some  doubt  upon  the  Bfaaoretic 
reading:   the  ibmMr  has,  as  tk'S  rendering  of 


on ji  ons^^rrn^T :  je«i  Hem  hxvp^  &tia  w- 

raiisl  and  the  latter,  ei  Zuzim  cum  eii,  which 

shows  that  they  read  DH^ :  but  the  Mas.  ren- 
dering seems  the  more  likely,  as  each  clause  men- 
tk>ns  a  nation,  and  its  capital  or  stronghold;  al- 
though it  must  be  allowed  that  if  the  Zuzim  bad 
gone  to  the  assistance  of  the  Bephaim,  a  deviatk>n 
would  have  been  neoessaiy.   The  Samaritan  Vcnion 

has  nO?^ /,  Lishah^  perhaps  intending  the  Lasha 
of  Gen.  X.  19,  which  by  some  is  identified  with 
CallirhoS  on  the  N.  £.  quarter  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  Taigums  of  OnkekM  and   Pseudqjon.   have 

t^pn,  ffemUt,  Schwan  (217)  suggesto  ffumei' 
matft  (in  Van  de  Vekle's  map  Hiimeitat),  one  mile 
above  Rdbba^  the  ancient  Ar-Moab,  on  the  Roman 
road.     [ZuziMS.] 

3.  In  the  account  of  a  migratk>n  of  the  Simeon- 
ites  to  the  valley  of  Gedor,  and  their  destroying  the 
pastoral  inhabitants,  the  latter,  or  possibly  their 
predecessorg,  are  said  to  have  been  **of  Ham" 

(DIT]D  :  U  rw  vlmw  Xdfii  de  tdtpe  Cham,  1 
Chr.  iv.  40).  This  may  indkate  that  a  Hamite 
tribe  was  settled  here,  or,  more  precisely,  that  there 
was  an  Egyptian  settlement  The  connection  of 
Egypt  with  this  part  of  Palestine  will  be  notksed 
under  Zsrah.  Ham  may,  however,  here  be  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  patriareh  or  with  Egypt 

HAIdAN  (l^n  [eelebraitd  (Pen.),  or  = 
Mercury  (Sansk.),  Fiint] :  'Apidy''  Atnan)^  the  chief 
minister  or  vizier  of  king  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  lii.  1). 
After  the  frilure  of  his  attempt  to  cut  off  all  the 
Jews  in  the  Peraian  empire,  he  was  hanged  on  the 
gallows  which  he  had  erected  for  Morde^.  Meet 
probably  he  is  the  same  Aman  who  is  mentfoned 
as  the  oppree^or  of  Achiaeharus  (Tob.  xiv.  10}. 
The  Targum  and  Josephus  (AnL  xi.  6,  $  5)  inter, 
pret  the  description  of  him  —  the  Agagite  —  as 
signifying  that  he  was  of  Amalekitish  descent;  but 
he  is  called  a  Macedonian  by  the  LXX.  in  Esth. 
ix.  24  (cf.  iii.  1),  and  a  Persian  by  Sulpwius  Seve- 
nis.  Prideaux  {Connexionj  anno  453)  computes 
the  sum  which  he  ofiered  to  pay  into  the  royal 
treasury  at  more  than  £2,000,000  sterling.  Mod- 
em Jews  are  said  to  be  in  the  habit  of  designating 
any  Christian  enemy  by  his  name  (Eisenmenger 
KnL  Jud,  i.  721).  [See  additkm  under  Esther, 
Book  of.]  W.  T.  E 

HAIdATH  {^'^'^  [fortreu,  cUadeq  : 
'HfJB,  *HfJiO,  Aiti^i  Lmath)  appean  to  have 
been  the  principal  city  of  Upper  Syria  from  ths 
time  of  the  Exodus  to  that  of  the  prophet  ^Vrooa. 
It  was  situated  in  the  valley  of  thp  Orontes,  about 
half-way  between  its  touroe  near  Baalbek,  and  Uh 
bend  which  it  makes  at  JUr-hadid.  It  thus  uatU' 
rally  commanded  the  whole  of  the  Orontes  valley 
tpom  the  fow  screen  of  hiUa  which  forms  the  water 
shed  between  the  Orontes  and  the  IMAny  —the 
**  entrance  of  Hamatb,''  as  it  is  called  in  Sciiptun 
(Num.  xxxiv.  8;  Josh.  xiii.  5,  Ao.)  —  to  thd  dcfik 
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tf  Dafbw  bdav  Ant\ocb  imrl  this  Inoi  jppeui  raQawinp  nMau:  (1.)  TW  noiUwn  toondvr  •) 
»  hwa  t[inud  tbe  kIngilHD  of  Haiouth,  during  the  Un«liL«>  wu  cenaiol;  aottli  uf  Itibbh,  for  ibt 
ih>  time  el  iu  iwiepeiidence.  lut  bon)«r  dsKeadi  fraiu  Hmr-auiui  to  Shqahwn, 

Tlw  HuutbiM  «jn  s  Humltie  nic«  and  in  miu<    from   SlwpbiuD  to  Ribkfa.      RiUih    i«  lUa 
ttHhidoJ  BAMdig  the  dncaidautA  oT  Cuuuiii  (Uen,    Imuwn  by  iU  Kucicnc  name,  ujd  ia  found  uuth  of 
I.  18).     There  u  no  Kun  to  nippOM  wito  Mr.    Uumi  I.>ke  ilwut  aii  or  eight  houn.     The  "en- 
Kauhck  (Pliimiiciii,  p.  60),  thitt  thej  wen  eier  in   tnoce  "  muit  therefure  lie  north  of  iJiia  town.     (3.) 
mj  Huie  Phteoiciiuu.      We  inuit  regitrd  Ibem  u   It  muat  lie  out  of  Jlount  Uor.     Now,  if  Uounl 
skaelj  oluD  to  the  ilittites  on  irhom  tbej  bordsnd,    Hor  be.  u  it  probablj  ia,  the  nnge  uf  Lebanon. 
tnd  with  whom  thej  wen  genLially  in  oUianM.    the  qu»tion  ia  mdilj  aolfed  hj  ■  nftnace  to  the 
Nothing  kppean  of  the  poirer  uF  lUioath,  bejood   phyucal  geograph]'  of  the  ngion.     The  nmgea  of 
the  gcognphicBl  DOticea  whicb  shan  it  to  be  a  trell-    Lebiuioi]   and    AnlJ.r^aiioii    lennlnnla    oppoail« 
Iraowi:  plM  (N>un.  liii.  31,  luiv.  S;  Joah.  >iii.    Uuma  Lake  bj  bold  and  decided  declivitiai.    'I^en 
a ;  Ac  ),  until  tb*  time  of  David,  when  we  bear   La  then  a  nlUng  oounlTy  ftir  a  diatance  of  about 
that  Toi,  king  of  Hanutli.  bad  "  bad  wan  "  will)   ten  miki  noith  al  the  l«banon  chain,  after  which 
Hadadeier,  king  of  Zobah,  and  on  the  deftet  <il    ruea  tlM  kiwer  range  of  the  Xuaurljeh  mountaini 
tbe  latta  bj  IJavid,  lent  bia  bod  to  coogntulate   A  wider  ipve  of  plua  inUtrvenes  between  Arti 
the  Jewish  oionarth  (3  Smn.  viii.  IS],  and  (apptt-    I.ebaoon  and  the  bw  hilla  which  lie  eastwani  ol 
mtlj]  to  put  llamath  under  hi>  piotecllon.     Ho-    Hamath.     Tbe  olt;  of  Hunu  Bea  at  the  Inleraeo- 
nmth  Bsenu  clarly  to  have  been  iiicluded  in  the   tlon  of  the  anua  of  the  cnaB  thui  fomted,  and 
dnmlnioui  oTSobnton  (1  K.  Iv.  91-1);  and  Iti  king   lowanl  each  of  the  cardinal  pointa  of  the  compaaa 
waB  no  doubt  one  of  those  many  princ£o  over  whom   then   ia   an   ^'  entering   in  *'    between   tlie   hilla. 
Hut  monarch  ruled,  who  -'  bmii^ht  preaetita  and   Thua  norttatmnl  the  paaa  leada  to  Hamath;  weat- 
■erved  SokiOKin  all  the  daja   of  hia  life."     The   ward  to  KuHl  ti-llimt  and  the  MedilonuieBa ; 
•■  aton-ciliea,"  which  Sotonion  "buitt  In  Hamath"    eaatward  to  the  gnat  plain  of  tbe  S}Tian  desert ; 
(3  Chr.  viii.  4),  were  parhape  itaplei  for  trade,  the   and  tOHthward   toward   Baal-gad   in   Qele-STria. 
importance  oT  the  Oivntea  vaUey  as  a  line  of  traffic  ,  Thia  will  appear  at  a  ghuiee  dtxa  the  aooompanj- 
bajng  always  giwt.    On  tbe  dcnth  of  Sokicoou  and  |  iog  plan  of  the  country,  in  whioh  it  will  be  aaa 
Ihe  aeparation  of  the  two  kmgdoma,  Hamath 
aeema  to  have  regauied  ila  independence.     In 
tlw  Aaayrian  inacri|>tiuni  of  the  tiUH  of  Alub 
(B.  c.  900)  it  appean  aa  a  aefBrnlo  power,  in 
alliance  with  the  Syriaui  of  Damaecua,  tha 
ILtlilea,  and  tbe  I'hceiiiciana.     About  thna- 
quarten  of  a  century  later  Jeroboam  tbe  «•»- 
and  "  recovered  Hanutli  "  (2  K.  lit,  3S);  he 
■eema  to  hare  diimautlcd  tha  place,  whenoe 
tha  prophet  Anioa.  who  wnta  in  Ua  leJgD 
(Am.  I.   ]],  couples  -Hamath  the  gimi" 
with  Gath,  aa  an  ioataoce  of  deaolation  lib.  tL 
i).    Soon  allennnla  tlie  Ajuj-riana  look  jt  (3 
K.  KTiii.  34,  lii.  i:i,  Ac),  and  from  thia  lima 
It  eeaacd  to  be  a  phce  of  moch  impoitanea. 
AnUochua  Epipbana  ^ipean  to  have  cbanfted 
ita  name  to  Epiphanua,  an  appellation  under 
wUeh  it  waa  known  lo  the  Ureeki  and  liomana 
bom  bia  lime  lo  that  of  St.  Jeronw  ( Com- 
mfU.  M  AkI.  ilrii.  16),  and  pontbly  lalir. 
Tba  mlins,  however,  called  il  Hamath,  evm 
in  St.  Jcnme'a  time;  and  it*  preeent  name, 
BainaX,  ii  but  very  ili^tly  altertd  from  the 
aiMieot  form, 

Burdchardt  viailed  ll»n>nh  in  ISia.  Ha 
■kaaribea  it  a«  ^tuaUd  on  both  aides  of  tba 
Onial«8,  partly  on  the  ilHlivity  ti  a  bill, 
partly  in  the  pbin,  anil  u  divided  into  four 
quartan  — //iKiArr,  /.Y  OJUr,  tit  Alijil,  and  - 
El  MeiSni,  tbe  brt  beiiii:  tbe  quarter  of  tbe  : 
Uhiialiani,  Tbe  population,  according  to  | 
him,  waa  at  that  time  30,000.  The  town  J 
pmiaaicd  few  uiliquitie*.  and  waa  chiefly  ra- 

OMrkahle  for  ita  huge  waler-wbecla,  whereby  ,„^„  „,^  Hnna,  ahmdiii  tba  "  entnoM  to  Bamatt.'' 
Uw  gardetu  and  the  houaea  in  tbe  upper  tfiwn 

ma  lupfdied  trom  tha  OrODte*.  The  ne%hboring  that  tbe  plain  of  Bama  opana  l»  the  tour  pointa  of 
fcritory  haoalla  "tbegranary  of  Noithera  Sjiia"  tba  eompaia.  E^xtaally  lo  one  journeying  from 
I  TroTtlt  in  Syria,  pp.  148-147.  See  alio  Pooocke,  Ihe  aouth  in-  tha  weat  would  thia  locaUt  j  ba  a^fira- 
TVnveli  n  lAa  Hatl,  niL  i.;  Irby  and  M-ng-lu,  piiataly  dcacribed  aa  an  tntriinct.  {-i.)  It  ■•  im- 
TiiatU,  p.  144;  aod  3lau>y,  B.  4  P.  ).p.  406,  probable  thai  tha  landa  of  Hamath  ever  ailaoded 
UD.  G.  R.        aa  br  aouth  aa  the  height  of  land  het»«D  thi 

■  Ilia  "  eninoee  <i  Hamath"  ii  not  u  itatad,  [jriOa  and  the  Orontea,  or  in  bet  hito  Ibe  aontb- 
It  Iha  watBudiad  batwaen  tba  IMmg  an.?  'ha  cm  dlviaion  of  Oele-Syria  at  all.  Huma  wDoU 
'Janta^  whioh  woold  |daoa  It  loo  hr  aoutb,  for  the  btre  tno  ita  natural  limit  bom  tba  aa,  to  «M 
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iouiMyiiig  along  the  ooMt  bom  IVipoU  to  U- 
^VM.  l^eUooaaiidtbeNuflifaiyefannfieinMeo 
Ji  proOfe,  with  the  gip  beiwwn  them.  A  limikr 
new  ig  pmented  ikoiii  the  ranaininff  oHdinal 
P^*»  5.  E.  P. 


»» A  m  p*  iron 

HA'IICATHITB,  THB  OO^Hn;  ^'^^ 
9/:  ^moiAoitf,  ^omotAcMt),  one  of 'the  fc«»tiu, 
deioeuded  from  Gmumd,  named  hit  in  the  Bit 
(Gen.  X.  18;  IChr.LlC).  The  place  eT  th^  aifc- 
tiement  wee  doobtlea  Hajcath. 


MiiMinj«h  Mte 


HA'MATH-203AH  (n^'^r-nftn  : 
BaurttBd;  [Alex.  Ai/uotf  2«i3a:]  J5:»wrt.6'ii*a)'iji 
■aid  to  have  been  attacked  and  oonquerad  by  Sol- 
omon (2  Chr.  viii.  3).  It  haa  been  coi^ectured  to 
be  the  aame  aa  Hamath,  here  reganied  as  included 
m  Artm-Zobah  —  a  geographioei  expresaion  which 
toB  usually  a  narrower  meaning.  But  the  name 
Hamath-Zubah  would  seem  rathtf  suited  to  an- 
other Hanutth  which  wis  distinguished  ftx>m  the 
«  G«at  Hamath,"  by  the  suffix  *♦  Zobah."  Com- 
p«re  Hamoth'GiUad,  which  ia  thus  distinguished 
from  Ramah  in  Bei^jamin.  Q.  R. 


^^^^^ 


•  HAMITAL,  2  K,  xxia,  81,  is  the  readine 
of  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611  for  Hamutal.  A. 

HAMIdATH  (nt^n  [warmiprmg] :  'n/oi^ 
«8(uc^— the  last  two  syUafales  a  corruption  of  the 
jame  following;   [Alex.  Aiote ;    [AW.  'AuudBi] 
!LvuUh),  one  of  the  fortified  cities  hi  the  tmitory 
Ulotted  to  Naphtaa  (Josh.  xlx.  85).     It  is  not 
VMsible  from  this  list  to  determine  its  position, 
(At  the  notices  of  the  Tahnudists,  collected  by 
Ughtfoot   in  his    Chorographical   Century,  and 
Chor.  Decadf  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  near  Ti- 
berias, one  mile  distant  —  in  fact  that  it  had  its 
name,  Cbammath,  "hot  hatha,"  because  it  con- 
iamed  those  of  Tiberiaa.     In  acooidance  with  this 
are  the  slight  notices  of  Josepbus,  who  mentions  it 
under  the  name  of  Emmaus  as  a  **  village  not  far 
{K^fiil  ,  ,  ,  oitH  hrwBw)  from  Tiberias"  {AnL 
ETiii.  2,  §  8),  and  as  where  Vespasian  had  en- 
camped "  before  {-Ko6)  Tiberias  "  {B.  J,  iv.  1,  §  8). 
Kemains  of  the  wall  of  this  encampment  were  rec- 
ognized by  Irby  and  Mangles  (p.  89  b).     In  both 
saaes  Josephus  names  the  hot  springs  or  baths,  add- 
ng  in  the  ktter,  that  sueh  is  the  interpreUtion  of 
he  name  'Auftaovst  and  that  the  waters  are  me- 
'icinal.      The  ffatnmdm,  at  present  threes  m 
lumber,  still  send  up  their  hot  and  sulphureous 
waters,  at  a  spot  rather  more  than  a  mile  south  of 
the  modem  town,  at  the  extremity  of  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  (Rob.  iL  383,  884;  Van  de  Velde. 
u.  809).  ' 

It  is  difficult,  howerer,  to  reconcile  with  this 
position  other  observations  of  the  Talmudists, 
fuoted  on  the  same  place,  by  Lightfoot,  to  the 
ftflect  that  Chammath  was  called  also  the  <«wells 
of  Gadara,"  from  its  proximity  to  that  |>laoe,  and 
ibo  that  half  the  town  was  on  the  east  aide  of  the 
)ocdanand  half  on  the  west,  with  a  bridge  between 
.hem -^  the  fact  being  that  the  ancient  Tiberias 

«  •  Mr.  Porter  (Hantlb.  far  Syr.  ^  IW.  II.  422) 
i^saka  jq^frnr  BfntngB :  one  muter  the  old  bath^konss, 


was  at  least  4  miltt,  and  the  Hammam  2^,  torn 
the  present  embouchure  of  the  Jordan.  The  same 
difficulty  besets  the  aeoount  of  Parehi  (m  Zuns'a 
Appendix  to  Beigamin  of  Tudda,  ii,  403).  He 
places  the  wells  entu«ly  on  the  east  of  Jonian. 

In  the  list  of  Leritical  cities  given  out  of  Naph. 
tali  (Josh.  XXL  32),  the  name  of  this  {dace  seemn 
to  be  given  as  Hammoth-dob,  and  in  1  Chr.  vi 
76  it  is  further  altered  to  Hahmom.  G. 

HAMMEDA^HA  (KH'Jlfn  :  •A/ai8«too.; 
[AJex.  AM^uodoSof,  AfuOoBos':]  Amadatkm)^ 
father  of  the  uifimious  Haman,  and  commonly  dea- 
ignated  as  ««the  Agagite"  (Esth.  iii.  1,  10;  viiL 
6;  ix.  24),  though  also  without  that  title  (ix.  10). 
By  Gesenius  (Lex.  1855,  p.  539)  the  name  is  taken 
to  be  Medatha,  preceded  by  the  definite  article. 
For  other  expknations,  see  Furst,  Hnndwb.  [Zend, 
= given  by  ffaomo,  an  Istcd],  and  Simonis,  Ono- 
fiwstfam,  p.  586.  The  latter  derives  it  from  a  Pfer- 
sian  word  meanuig"  double."  For  the  tenaination 
compare  Abidatha. 

HAMME7.ECH  (llb^n  [the  king]:  roZ 
fiaai\4t*s''  Amelech),  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  as 
a  proper  name  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26;  xxxviU.  6);  but 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  supposing  it  to  be 
anything  but  the  ordinary  Hebrew  word  for  *♦  the 
Icing,"  ».  e.  in  the  first  case  Jehoiakim,  and  m  the 
letter  Zeddciah.  If  this  is  so,  it  enables  us  to  con- 
nect vdth  the  royal  fiunlly  of  Judah  two  persona, 
Jeracbmeel  and  Malciah,  who  do  not  appear  in  the 
A.  V.  as  members  thereof.  G. 

HAMMER.  Hie  Hebrew  language  has  sev- 
eral names  for  this  mdispensable  tool.    (1.)  Pamsh 

(tt?'»l3Q,  connected  etymologicaUy  vrith  wardatru, 
toitiike),  which  was  used  by  the  gold-beater  (Is! 
xli.  7,  A.  V.  "carpenter")  to  overlay  with  sUver 
and  "smooth"  the  surfiice  of  the  image;  as  well 
as  by  the  quarry-man  (Jer.  xxiii.  29).     (2.)  AfaJi>. 

*«*M^  (n?i^  [and  nSi?©]),  properly  a  tool  fiir 
hollowing,  hence  a  stone-cutter's  mallet  (1  K.  vi. 
7),  and  generally  any  workman*s  hammer  (Judg. 
iv.  21;   Is.  xliv.  12;    Jer.  x.  4).      (8.)  Halm0A 

(rPlD7n).  used  only  in  Judg,  ▼.  96,  and  thee 
with  the  addition  of  the  word  "  workmen^s "  b« 
way  of  exphmation.      (4.)  A  kind  of  hammer 

named  mappiu  (V??),  Jer.  U.  20  (A.  V.  <«batll». 
axe  "),  or  fn^>hlU  (r??).  P»w.  xxr.  18  (A.  V 


and  three  otfaen  a  ft w  paces  ftirther 
Bob.  BiU,  Ret,  lU.  260). 


(• 


HAMMOLEKEIH 

«aMil  **),  was  used  at  a  weapon  of  war.  •*  Ham- 
mj&t"  is  naed  figurativelv  for  any  overwhebning 
poww,  whether  worldly  ^Jer.  1.  23),  or  aiuritual 
(Jff.  xzUi.  S9  [oomp.  Heb.  iv.  13]).     W.  L.  B. 

*  From  n^"?^  ooDMi  Maocabsui  or  Maecabee 
[Maccabees,  the].  The  hammer  used  by  Jael 
(Judg.  ▼.  26)  was  not  of  iron,  but  a  wooden  mal- 
let, such  as  the  Arabs  use  now  for  driying  down 
their  tent-pins.  (See  Thomson^s  Land  am  Bock^ 
iL  149.)  In  the  Hebrew,  it  is  spoken  of  as  **  tAs 
hammer,*'  as  being  the  one  kept  for  that  purpose. 
The  nail  driven  through  Sisera's  temples  was  also 
one  of  the  wooden  tent-phis.  This  particularity 
points  to  a  scene  drawn  from  actual  lift.  It  is  saki 
in  1  K.  yi.  7  that  no  sound  of  hammer,  or  axe,  or 
any  iron  tool,  was  heard  in  buikiing  the  Temple, 
because  it  "  was  built  of  stone  made  ready  *'  at  the 
quany.  The  immenae  caTera  under  Jerusalem, 
where  undoubtedly  most  of  the  buikiing  material 
of  the  aneieot  city  was  obtained,  fundshes  ind- 
dental  oonfirmatkm  of  this  statement.  ^  The  heaps 
of  chippings  whieh  lie  about  show  that  the  stone 
was  dresaed  on  the  tpoU  .  .  .  Iliere  are  no  other 
quarries  of  any  gnat  sise  near  the  dty,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Sokmon  this  quarry,  in  its  whofe  extent, 
was  without  the  limiU  of  the  dty  "  (Barday^s  CUy 
of  the  Great  King,  p.  46S,  1st  ed.  (1866)).  See 
ako  the  account  of  this  subterranean  gallery  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey  ofJeruealtm,  pp.  63, 64.    H. 

HAMMOLE'KETH  (HsV^Sn,  with  the 

artide  =  <Ae  Qfttent  ^  MoAfx^^*  -^c^'^i^))  & 
woman  introduced  in  the  genealogies  of  Manaaseh 
as  daughter  of  Machir  and  sister  of  GHead  (1  Chr. 
Til.  17,  18),  and  as  having  among  her  children 
Abi-ezsb,  from  whose  fiimily  sprang  the  great 
judge  Gideon.    The  Taigum  trauskites  the  name 

by  nj!??  ''I^^M^o  reigned.  The  Jewish  tra- 
ditkm,  as  preserved  by  Kimchi  in  his  commentary 
on  the  passage,  is  that  **  she  used  to  reign  over  a 
portkm  of  itub  land  whieh  belonged  to  Gilead,'* 
and  that  for  that  reason  her  lineage  has  been  pre- 


HAMULITK8,  THB 
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HAM^ON  {y^tSn  [AoC  or  mmnyy,  fE^^e- 
^Mu»y;l  Alex.  A/uvr:  Bnmon).  1.  A  city  in 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28),  apparently  not  fiur  from  Zi- 
don-rabbah,  or  »  Great  Zuion."  Dr.  Schults  sug- 
gerted  its  identification  with  the  modem  village  of 
Hamvl,  near  the  coast,  about  10  miles  below  Tyre 
(Bob.  ill.  66),  but  this  is  doubtftil  both  in  etymology 
sod  posiiion. 

a.  [Xa4M\  Alex.  Xcuiwr.]  A  dty  aUotted 
xit  of  the  tribe  of  Xaphtali  to  the  Levites  (1  Chr. 
vi.  76),  and  answering  to  the  somewhat  shnikr 
names  Hammath  and  Ham  moth-dor  In  Joshua. 

G. 

HAM'MOTH-DOR'  fT^i':?  rhXl  [warm 
springe,  abodey,  StfmdB;  Alex.  ZfuMtfp:  Am- 
moth  Lor),  a  dty  ^Ni^tali,  aUotted  with  its 
suburbs  to  the  Genhonite  Levites,  and  for  a  dty 
of  refoge  (Josh.  nd.  32).  Unless  there  were  two 
places  oi  the  same  or  very  dmilsr  name  in  Napb> 
taU,  this  is  kicntacal  with  Hammath.  Why  the 
fifflx  Dor  is  added  it  is  hard  to  tell,  unless  im  wsrd 
dbi  in  lome  way  to  the  dtuation  of  the  piaoe  on 
Uns  coasty  in  which  &et  only  had  it  (fM  &  m  w« 
■now)  any  resemblance  to  Dor,  on  tbe  shore  of  the 
MfldttcRaneaa  In  1  Chr.  vL  76  'be  name  is  ood- 
lo  Hammov.  G. 


HAMC^NAH  (n^lCrt  [Uamik,  noiw  ^  • 

muUitwle]:  TlokvdMipiopi  Amona),  the  oaiM  of 
a  dty  mentioned  in  a  highly  obscure  passage  of 
Easekid  (xxxix.  16);  appanuitly  that  of  the  place 
in  or  near  which  the  multitudes  of  Gog  should  be 
buried  after  thdr  great  slaughter  by  God,  and  whkh 
is  to  derive  its  name — ** multitude" — from  that 
circumstance.  G. 

HA'MON-GOO',  THE    VALLEY  OF 

(phi  ]'lQn  H^2i  =  ravine  of  Gog*$  muUUude: 

Tol  rh  -Kohvdvlpioy  rw  Tc^:  wlUe  muttkuditM 
Gog)j  the  name  to  be  bestowea  on  a  ravine  or  glen, 
previously  known  as  "  the  ravine  of  the  pa^nsetigem 
on  the  east  of  the  sea,'*  after  tbe  burial  there  i  f 
"Gog  and  all  his  roultitnde*'  (Es.  xxxix.  11,  15). 

H AltfOR  O'^QOf  *•  «•  in  Hebrew  a  huge  he 
aw,  the  figure  employed  by  Jacob  for  Isaachar: 
'EfAfAAp:  Hemor)y  a  Hivite  (or  according  to  thv 
Alex.  LXX.  a  Horite),  who  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
trance of  Jacob  on  Palatine  was  prince  {Nan)  of 
the  land  and  dty  of  Shechem,  and  fiither  of  the 
impetuous  young  man  of  the  ktter  name  wliose  iU 
treatment  of  Dinah  brought  destruction  on  liimself, 
his  fisUher,  and  the  whole  of  their  dty  (Gen.  xxxiiL 
19;  xxxiv.  a,  4,  6,  8,  13,  18,  20,  24,  26).  Hamor 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  infla 
enoe,  liecauae,  though  alive  at  the  time^  the  men  of 
his  tribe  are  called  after  him  Bene-Hdmor,  and  he 
himsdf,  in  records  nanatii^  events  long  subsequent 
to  tlus,  is  styled  Hamor-Aln  Shecem  (Josh.  xxiv. 
32:  o  Judg.  ix.  28;  Acts  vii.  16).  In  the  second 
of  these  passages  his  name  is  used  as  a  signal  of 
revolt,  when  the  remnant  of  the  andent  Hivites 
attempted  to  rise  against  Abimdech  son  of  Gideon. 
[SifKi'HKM.]  For  the  iiik  Aln-Shecem,  «*fiither 
of  Hhechem,**  compare  "flither  of  fiethlehem,*' 
"&ther  of  Tckoah,*^  and  othen  in  the  early  lists 
of  1  Chr.  ii.,  iv.  In  Acts  vil.  16  the  name  is  given 
in  the  Grsek  form  of  Emmor,  and  Abraham  is 
said  to  have  bought  his  sepulchre  fttim  the  **  sons 
of  Emmor." 

HAMC'EL  (b^jPttSn  [see  if^ra],  i,  e.  Uaro- 
mOel:  *A/biou^A:  Amuel),  a  man  of  Simeon;  sou 
of  Mishma,  of  the  family  of  Shaul  (1  Ciir.  iv.  26), 
fh>m  whom,  if  we  foUow  the  records  of  this  pas- 
sage, it  wouki  seem  the  whole  tribe  of  Simecm 
looited  in  Palestine  were  derived.  In  many  He- 
brew MSS.  the  name  is  given  as  C3iamm(ieL 

*  The  ktter  form  exchanges  the  soft  guttural  fci 
the  hard.  It  signifies  "h»t  *'  and  hence  "an^ 
of  God  "  (Gesen.),  or  '*  God  is  a  stm  "  (Furit). 

H. 

HAOAUL   (b^DIJ   [piUed,  tparat]  :   Saic. 

vHIDn :  'UfMv^\,  ^lofioiy;  [Alex,  in  Xnm., 
leifunniK;  Cvmp.  ^AfjLo6\,  Xu/M^i]  ffamuti,  tht 
younger  son  of  Pharex,  Judah*s  son  by  Tamar 
(Gen.  jlvi.  12;  1  Chr.  ti.  6).  Hamul  was  head  of 
the  fiuiiily  of  the  Hamulitos  (Num.  xxvi.  21),  but 
none  of  the  geneakigy  of  his  desoendaats  is  pre- 
served in  the  lists  of  1  Chnmldes,  though  those  of 
the  descendants  of  Zerah  are  fUlly  given. 

HA'MULITES,  THB  O^DIJlTr  [set 
ikoove]:  *Ic^lovn\  Alex.  lofAovfihAt  [Comp.  */«/ioir 


a  Ths  LXX.  have  here  read  the  wofd  wittioat  lH 
talltoj  futtoral,  and  rsademl  U  iro^  v«v  'Ainehkmmm 
^  teem  ths  Aaoiltss.  * 


MO 


HAMUTikli 


%ft]  JToMifto),  the  flunily  (n(l^tp!3)  of  the 
fcwidlng  (Num.  xzrf.  91). 

HAMUTAL  (b^^r:q  ^  perh.  kin  to  the 
^kw:  *A/ar«U;  [Vat  A^trrcu,  Mirwr;  Alox.  A^ 
roX,  -r«tf ;]  in  Jer.  *AAifir«UA  [Ales,  -pw] :  ilmi- 
(a/),  daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  libnah;  one  of  the 
wlTes  of  Icing  Joeiahf  and  mother  of  the  unfor- 
tunate princes  Jehoahaz  (3  K.  xxiii.  81),  and  liat- 
taniah  or  Zedekiah  (2  K.  xxiv.  18;  Jer.  lu.  1). 
In  the  two  laat  {waeages  the  name  is  given  in  the 

original  text  as  ^^^^^t  Chamiial,  a  reading 
wliich  the  LXX.  foUow  throughout. 

*  Curiously  enough,  in  the  first  passage,  but 
in  neither  of  the  two  last,  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611  reads 
Uamital.  A. 

HANAM^EfiiL    [/TtpeWy  Hanamel,   in    8 

lyl  1  (bHQ^n  [perh.  SCJC!  wh<m  God  has 
yiren,  Gesen.]:  *Apaft.rhXi  Hatiameel),  son  of 
Shallum,  and  cousin  of  Jeremiah.  When  Judaea 
was  occupied  by  the  Chaldeans,  Jerusalem  be- 
leaguered, and  Jeremiah  in  prison,  the  prophet 
bought  a  field  of  Hanameel  in  token  of  his  assur- 
ance that  a  time  was  to  come  when  land  should  be 
3nce  more  a  secure  possession  (Jer.  zxxii.  7,  8,  9, 
19;  and  conip  44).  The  suburban  fields  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Levi  could  not  be  sold  {Ijty. 
zxT.  34);  but  possibly  Hanameel  may  have  inher- 
ited property  ftx>m  his  mother.  Oompare  the  case 
of  Barnabas,  who  also  was  a  Levite;  and  the  note 
of  Orotius  on  Acts  iv.  37.  Henderson  (on  Jer. 
mil.  7)  supposes  that  a  portfcm  of  the  Levitical 
estates  might  be  sold  within  the  tribe. 

W.  T.  B. 

HA'KAN  0;n  [gracUms,  mtrcifiU]:  'Awbr: 
flanan),  L  One  of  the  chief  people  of  the  tribe 
/  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  riU.  83). 

2.  The  last  of  the  six  sons  of  Asel,  a  descend- 
mi  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38;  iz.  44). 

3.  [FA.  Arroj/.]  '*  Son  of  Maachah,"  ft.  e. 
jossibly  a  Syrian  of  Anuu-Maachah,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  David*s  guard,  according  to  the  extended 
ist  of  1  Chr.  zi.  43. 

4.  [FA.  rorav.]  Bene-Chanan  [sons  of  C] 
were  among  the  Nethiiiim  who  returned  from  Bab- 
;k)n  with  Zerubbabel  (Eo-.  ii.  46;  Xeh.  vii.  49). 
ji  the  parallel  list,  1  Esdr.  y.  30,  the  name  is  given 
as  Anan. 

5.  (LXX.  omits  [Hom.  and  Alex,  in  Neh.  x.  10 
read  Aro^,  but  Vat  and  FA.i  omit].)  Chie  of  the 
Le^ites  who  assisted  Ezra  in  his  public  exposition 
if  tho  law  (Neh.  viii.  7).  The  same  person  is 
)robably  mentioned  in  x.  10  as  sealing  the  cov- 
enant, since  se^-eral  of  the  same  names  occur  in 
both  passages. 

6.  [Vat.  omits.]     One  of  the  «* heads*'  of  the 
people,"  that  is  of  the  laymen,  who  also  sealed 

.he  covenant  (x.  2S). 

7.  (AlriU;  [FA.  Aini.])  Another  of  the  chief 
hymen  on* the  same  occasion  (z.  26). 

8.  [FA.  AoMiy.]     Son  of  Zaccur,  son  of  MaA- 
uiiah,  whom  Nehemiah  made  one  of  the  store- 
keepers of  the  provisbns  collected  as  tithes  (Neh. 
zili.  13).     He  was  probably  a  layman,  in  which 
lase  the  four  storekvepers  represented  the  four  chief 

of  the  people  —  priests,  scribes,  Levites,  and 


0.  Boo  of  IgdaUahu  ••the  mm  of  God"  (Jer. 
.  4^.    Tte  sons  of  Hanan  had  a  chamber  in 


HAKANIAH 

the  Temple.  The  Vat  LXX.  gives  the  mnt  Moi 
—  'Ittw&p  viov  'Ayorfov   [FA.  Aivor  mmt  Av* 

HAKAK'BfiL  [jmywtVy  Haoanel,  in  3  s^.. 

THK  TOWER  OF  (VwSq  b?30 :  w^t 
^Arcfic^A:  turns  nttnnnfel)^  a  tower  which  fonned 
part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  1,  zii.  39). 
From  these  two  passages,  particulariy  from  the 
former,  it  might  almost  be  infentd  that  Hananeel 
was  but  another  name  for  the  Tower  of  lleah 

{n^'Hz^titt  hundred):  at  any  rate  thej  were 
cfese  tof^ether,  and  stood  between  the  sheep-gate 
and  the  fish-gate.  This  tower  is  ftirther  mentiinusd 
in  Jer.  xxxi.  38,  where  the  reforence  appears  to  be 
to  an  extensive  breach  in  the  wall,  reaching  from 
that  spot  to  the  ••  gate  of  the  corner  "  (comp.  Ndli. 
iii.  84,  38),  and  which  the  prophet  is  announcing 
shall  be  "  rebuilt  to  Jehmnh  "  and  ••  not  be  thrown 
down  any  more  for  ever."  The  remaining  passage 
in  which  it  is  named  (Zech.  xiv.  10)  also  eonneeta 
this  tower  with  the  •*  comer  gate,*'  whieh  lay  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sheep-gate.  This  verse  is  ren- 
dered by  Ewald  with  a  difl^rent  punctuation  to 
[from]  the  A.  V.  —  ••  from  the  gate  of  Bei\|aaiin, 
on  to  the  phce  of  the  fint  (or  eariy)  gate,  oo  to 
the  corner-gate  and  Tower  Hananeel,  on  to  the 
king's  wine-preMCs."     [Jeuubalem.] 


HANA'NI  03}q  IffrarJous]:  [Rom. 
Araruiy:  Alex.]  Arari:  Hanavi).  1.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Heman,  Da^-id's  Seer,  who  were  separated 
for  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  head  of  the 
18th  course  of  the  service  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  85). 

a.  ['Arorf;  Vat.  -r«i,  once  -^fi;  Alex.  1  R 
xvi.  7,  Ayevia.]  A  Seer  who  rebuked  (a.  c.  941 ) 
Asa,  king  of  Judah,  for  his  want  of  faith  in  God, 
which  he  had  showed  by  buying  oflT  the  hostility 
of  Benhadad  I.  king  of  Syria  (2  C^r.  xvi.  7).  For 
this  he  was  imprisoned  by  Asa  (10).  He  (or  another 
Hanani)  was  the  fiither  of  Jehu  the  Seer,  who  testi- 
fied against  Baasha  (1  R.  xvi.  1,  7),  and  Jdiosh- 
aphat  (2  Chr.  xix.  8,  xx.  34). 

3.  l'kvwl\  Vat  FA.  -rcc;  Alex.  A^aina.]  One 
of  the  prieste  who  in  the  lime  of  Ecra  were  con- 
nected with  strange  wives  (Ezr.  x.  80).  In  Esdraa 
the  name  is  Amanias. 

4.  ['Ayarf,  KvQ»ia\  FA.  in  i.  8,  Ayor.]  A 
brother  of  Nehemiah,  who  returned  b.  c.  446  fmok 
Jerusalem  to  Susa  (Neh.  i.  8):  and  was  aflerwarda 
made  governor  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah 
(vii.  8.) 

6.  [*Arar(;  Vat.  Alex.  FAi  omit.]  A  priest 
mentioned  in  Neh.  zii.  36.  W.  T.  B. 

HANANFAH  (n;53n  and  irnjjq  [le^ow 

Jehovah  has  given] :  ^Arayla;  ['AimMltu:]  Ann- 
niaSj  [ffannniay]  and  Hanamas,  In  New  Test. 
^KvnAnti  Ananias), 

1.  One  of  the  14  sons  of  Heman  the  sinj^,  and 
chief  of  the  sixteenth  out  of  the  24  courses  or  warr1« 
into  wliich  the  288  musicians  of  tlie  I^evites  were 
dirided  by  king  David.  The  sons  of  lleman  wen* 
especially  emplo}^  to  bk>w  the  horns  (1  Chr.  xxv. 
4,  6,  83). 

8.  One  of  the  chief  captains  of  the  army  of  king 
Usriah(2Chr.  zzri.  11). 

3.  Father  of  Zed(  kiah,  one  of  the  nrinces  in  tbs 
rdgn  of  Jehohdcim  king  of  Judah  (Jei.  xzxvl.  18) 

4.  iSon  of  Aeur,  a  Bei\Jamite  cf  Gibeon  and  a 
fldn  prophet  In  the  rdgn  of  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah 
In  the  4th  year  of  his  reign,  b.  c.  596,  Hitianfal 
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llltllilWHl  Jflfvmiah  the  prophet,  wd  pahUdj 
■raplMded  in  the  temple  that  within  two  yean 
Jeeoniah  and  all  his  feUow-captivee,  with  the  Tends 
of  th0  Lord*e  house  wluch  Nebuchadnezzar  liad 
taken  awaj  to  Babylon,  should  be  brought  bade  to 
/eruaalem  (Jer.  zxviii.):  an  indication  that  treach- 
erous nef^tiations  were  aheady  secretly  opened  with 
Pharaoh-Uophra  (who  had  just  succeeded  Psam- 
mis  on  the  Egyptian  throne  <>),  and  that  strong 
hopes  were  entertained  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Babylonian  power  by  him.  The  preceding  chapter 
(xxvii.  3}  ahows  ftirther  that  a  league  was  alrndy 
in  progress  between  Judah  and  Uie  neighboring 
nations  of  Edom,  Ammon,  Moab,  Tyre,  and  Zidon, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  resistance  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in  combination  no  doubt  with  the  pro- 
jected movemente  of  Pharaoh-Hophra.  Hananiah 
corroborated  his  prophecy  by  taking  horn  off  the 
neck  of  Jeremiah  the  yoke  which  be  wore  by  Di- 
me command  (Jer.  xxvii.,  in  token  of  the  sui^eo- 
tion  of  Judiea  and  the  neighboring  countries  to  the 
Bai>yk>nian  empire),  and  breaking  it,  adding,  ^  Thus 
saith  Jehovah,  Even  so  will  I  break  the  yoke  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  fh)m  the  neck  of 
all  nations  within  the  space  of  two  full  yean."  But 
Jeremiah  was  bid  to  go  and  tdl  Hananiah  that  for 
the  wooden  yokes  which  he  had  broken  he  should 
make  yokes  of  iron,  so  ftrm  was  the  dominion  of 
Babylon  destined  to  be  for  seventy  years.  The 
prophet  Jeremiah  added  this  rebuke  and  prediction 
of  Elananiah's  death,  the  fulfillment  of  which  ck)ses 
the  history  of  this  false  prophet  **Uear  now, 
Hananiah;  Jehovah  hath  not  sent  thee;  but  thou 
makest  this  people  to  trust  in  a  lie.  Therefore  thus 
saith  Jehovah,  BehoU  I  will  cast  thee  from  off  the 
fiuse  of  the  earth :  this  year  thou  shalt  die,  because 
thou  hast  taught  reltdlion  against  Jehovah.  So 
Hananiah  the  prophet  died  the  same  year,  in  the 
seventh  month  **  (Jer.  zxviii.).  The  above  history 
of  Hananiah  is  of  great  interest,  as  throwing  much 
light  upon  the  Jewish  politics  of  that  eventftd  time, 
divided  as  parties  were  into  the  partizans  of  Baby- 
lon on  one  hand,  and  Egypt  on  the  other.  It  abo 
exhibits  the  machinery  of  fiilse  prophecies,  by  which 
the  irreligious  party  sought  to  promote  their  own 
policy,  in  a  very  distinct  form.  At  the  same  time 
too  that  it  explains  in  general  the  sort  of  political 
calculation  on  which  such  frlse  prophecies  were 
hazarded,  it  supplies  an  important  dew  in  partic- 
ohr  by  which  to  judge  of  the  date  of  i*haraoh- 
Hophia's  (or  Apries')  accession  to  the  Egyptian 
throne^  and  the  commencement  of  his  in^fectual 
cAwt  to  restore  the  power  of  Egypt  (wliich  had 
been  prostrate  since  Necho's  overthrow,  Jer.  xlvi. 
8)  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  The 
leaning  to  Egypt,  Indicated  by  Hananiah's  prophecy 
as  having  b^un  in  the  fourth  of  Zedekiah,  lud  in 
the  sixth  of  his  reign  issued  in  open  defection  from 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  hi  the  guilt  of  pegury,  which 
oost  Zedekiah  his  crown  and  his  life,  as  we  learn 
from  Ez.  xvii.  12-20;  the  date  bemg  fixed  by  a 
Bomparison  of  Ex.  viii.  1  with  xx.  1.  The  tem- 
porary success  of  the  intrigue  which  is  described 
in  Jer.  xxxvii.  was  speedily  foUowed  by  the  return 
sf  the  Chaldasans  and  the  destruction  of  the  dty, 
loeording  to  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah.  This  his- 
iOiy  of  Hananiah  also  illustrates  the  marner  in 
iiiieh  the  fidse  prophets  hindered  the  mission,  and 
•bstmcted  the  beiiefieent  effects  of  the  ministry,  of 
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ihe  true  prophets,  and  aflbrds  a  rem&riuUeaampIt 
of  the  way  ui  which  they  prophesied  smooth  thii^p^ 
and  said  peace  when  there  was  no  peace  (eomp.  1 
K.  xxU.  11,  24,  25). 

5.  Grandfiither  of  Irgah,  the  captain  of  the  ward 
at  the  gate  of  Beigamin  who  arrested  Jeremiah  on 
a  charge  of  deserting  to  the  Chaldeans  (Jer.  xxxviL 
13). 

6.  Head  of  a  Bergamite  house  (1  Chr.  viii.  24). 

7.  The  Hebrew  name  of  Shadrach.  [SiiAD- 
RACH.]  He  was  of  the  house  of  David,  aooording 
to  Jewish  tradition  (Dan.  L  3,  6, 7, 11, 19;  ii.  17). 
[Anakias.] 

8.  Son  of  Zerubbabd,  1  Chr.  iii.  19,  (torn  whom 
Christ  derived  his  descent.  He  is  the  lame  pentoo 
who  is  by  St  Luke  called  ^IwiMyas^  Joaiiiui,  and 
who,  when  Khesa  is  discarded,  appears  Uiere  also 
as  Zerubbabers  son  [Genkalogy  of  Ciirist.] 
The  identity  of  the  two  names  Hananiah  and 
Joanna  is  apparent  immediatdy  we  compare  them 

in  Hebrew.  H^iSJO  (Hananiah)  is  compounded 
of  ISP  i^d  ^®  Dirine  name,  which  always  takes 

the  form  71^,  or  Vl^,  at  the  end  of  compounded 
names  (as  in  Jerem-iah,  Shephet-iah,  Xehem-iah, 
Azar-iah,  etc.).     It  meant  grativth  Jtdit  Domvnm. 

Joanna  (1)^*^^)  is  compounded  of  the  Divine 
name,  which  at  the  bcgfamlng  of  compound  names 

takes  the  form  V,  or  ITP  (as  in  Jefao-shua,  Jeho- 

shaphat,  Jo-zadak,  etc.),  and  the  same  word,  ^jri, 
and  means  fJominiu  gratioti  dedit.  Examples  of  a 
similar  transposition  of  ihe  elements  of  a  compound 
name  in  speaking  of   the  same  individual,  are 

^;31D^  Jeoon^ah,  and  T??*^^??  Jeho-jachm, 
of  tdesame  king  of  Judah;  Ahaz-iah  and  Jeho- 
ahaz  of  the  same  son  of  Jehoiam;  Eli-am,  and 
Aromi-el,  of  the  fether  of  Bath-sheba;  and  £l-asah 
for  Asah-el,  and  Ishniarcl,  for  Eli-shama,  in  some 
MSS.  of  Ezr.  X.  16  and  2  K.  xxv.  25.  This  iden- 
tification  is  of  great  importance,  as  bringing  St 
Luke*s  geneak)gy  into  harmony  with  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment     Nothing  more  is  known  of  Hananiah. 

9.  The  two  names  Hananiah  and  Jdiohanao 
stand  side  by  side,  Ezr.  x.  28,  as  sous  of  Bebai,  wht 
returned  with  Ezm  from  Babykm. 

10.  A  priest,  one  of  the  "  apothecaries  "  (which 
see)  or  makers  of  the  sacred  ointments  and  incense 
(Ex.  XXX.  22-4i8, 1  Chr.  ix.  JO),  who  built  a  portion 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  In  the  days  of  Nefaemiab 
(Neh.  iii.  8).  He  may  be  the  same  as  is  mentioned 
in  ver.  30  as  having  repaired  another  portion.  If 
so,  he  was  son  of  Shelemiah;  perhaps  the  same  as 
is  mentioned  xii.  41. 

U.  Head  of  the  priestly  course  of  Jeremiah  Ir 
the  days  of  Jdakim  the  high-priest,  Neh.  xii.  1£. 

12.  Rufer  of  the  pahwe  (rn*);in  *1^)  at 
Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah.  He  is  described  as 
**  a  faithftd  roan,  and  one  who  Ibired  (lod  above 
many.'*  His  office  seems  to  have  lieen  one  of 
authority  and  trust,  and  perhaps  the  same  as  thai 
of  Eliakim,  who  wa<i  **  over  the  house ''  In  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah.  [Eliakim.]  The  arrangements  foi 
i  guarding  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  were  intrusted  tc 
nim  with  Hanani,  the  Tli«hatha*s  brother.  Prideatu 
thinks  that  the  appointment  of  Hanani  and  Hananiah 

ars  fixed  by  that  of  the  sooquast  of  lufS  by  Osa 
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MieatM  that  at  this  time  Nehemifth  retuned  to 
PenlA.  but  without  luflBciait  groand.  Nehemiah 
■eems  to  have  been  ooutiiiuoualy  at  Jerusalem  for 
some  time  after  the  comfdetion  of  the  wall  (vii.  6, 

65,  vili.  9,  X.  1).     If;  too,  the  term  (HH^an 

means,  as  Gesenius  supposes,  and  as  the  use  of  it 
In  Neh.  li.  8  makes  not  improbable,  not  the  palace, 
but  the  fortress  of  the  Temple,  called  by  Josephus 
fi^pit  —  there  is  still  leas  reason  to  imagine  Nebe- 
miah*s  absence.  In  this  ease  Hananiah  would  be 
a  priest,  perhaps  of  the  same  fiimllj  as  the  preced- 
ing. The  rendering  moreover  of  Neh.  vii.  2,  3, 
•hould  probably  be,  **  And  I  ei^oined  (or  gave 
orders  to)  Ilanani  .  .  and  Hananiah  the  captains 
of  the  fortress  ....  concerning  Jerusalem,  and 
•aid,  Ijet  not  the  gates,"  eto.   There  is  no  authority 

for  rendering  /J?  by  •*  over  "  —  *♦  He  gave  such 
an  one  charge  over  Jerusalem."  The  passages 
quoted  by  Geeeniui  ara  not  one  of  them  to  toe 
point. 

13.  An  l8raetite,Neh.  z.  23  (Hebr.  24).   [Aha- 

RIAS.] 

14.  Other  Ilananiahs  will  be  found  under  A3f  a- 
NIA8,  the  Greelc  form  of  the  name.       A.  C.  H. 

HANDICRAFT  {rd^yn,  ioyaalai  ara, 
orft/fctum.  Acts  zviii.  3,  zix.  25;  Kev.  zviii.  22). 
Although  the  extent  cannot  be  ascertained  to  which 
those  arts  wei«  carried  on  whose  invention  is  as- 
cribed to  Tubal-Cain,  It  is  probable  that  this  was 
proportionate  to  the  nomadic  or  settled  habits  of 
the  antediluvian  races.  Among  nomad  races,  as 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  or  the  tribes  of  Northern  and 
Central  Asia  and  of  America,  the  wants  of  life,  as 
well  as  the  arts  which  supply  them,  are  few ;  and 
It  is  only  among  the  city-dwellers  that  both  of 
them  are  multipUed  and  make  progress.  This  sub- 
ject cannot,  of  course,  be  followed  out  here;  in  the 
present  article  brief  notices  can  only  be  given  of 
such  handicraft  trades  as  are  mentioned  bi  Scrip> 
ture. 

1.  The  preparation  of  iron  for  use  either  in  war, 
in  agriculture,  or  for  domestic  purposes,  was  doubt- 
less one  of  the  earliest  applications  of  labor;  and, 
together  with  iron,  working  in  brass,  or  rather  cop> 

per  alloyed  with  tin,  bronse  (n^nj,  Gesen.  p. 
875),  is  mentioned  in  the  same  passage  as  practiced 
in  antediluvian  times  (Gen.  iv.  22).  llie  use  of 
this  last  is  usually  considered  as  an  art  of  higher 
antiquity  even  than  that  of  iron  (Hesiod.  Works 
and  Days,  150;  Wilkinson,  Anc,  Eg.  ii.  p.  152, 
abridg.),  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  metal, 
whether  iron  or  bronse,  must  have  been  largely 
used,  either  in  material  or  in  tools,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Ark  (Gen.  vi.  14, 16).  Whether 
the  weapons  for  war  or  chase  used  by  the  early 
warriors  of  Syria  and  Assyria,  or  the  arrow-heads 
of  the  archer  Ishmael  vrere  of  bronee  or  iron,  cannot 
be  ascertained;  but  we  know  that  iron  was  used 
fot*  warlike  purposes  by  the  Assyrians  (Layard, 
Nin,  and  Bad,  p.  194),  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
stone*  tipped  arrows,  as  was  the  case  also  in  Mexico, 
were  used  ir  tjie  earlier  times  by  the  Egyptians  as 
well  as  the  Pttfiuins  and  Greeks,  and  that  stone  or 
flint  knives  continued  to  be  used  by  them,  and  by 
Jie  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  and  also  by  the  Jews, 
for  religious  purposes  after  the  introduction  of  iron 
\nto  geneial  use  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Eg.  i.  853, 364, 
J.  163;  Presoott,  Mexico,  i.  118;  Ex.  iv.  25 ; 
ML  f,2;  W  Egypt  room.  Brit  Mus.  case  36, 
ST).   In  the  oonstruoUon  of  tne  Tsbemade,  c<^per. 
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but  no  iron,  appears  to  have  been  used,  ihau^  tbv 
use  of  iron  was  at  the  same  period  well  known  tn 
the  Jem,  both  from  their  own  use  of  it  and  ttaa* 
their  Egyptian  education,  whilst  the  Canaanite 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  Syria  were  in  full  po»> 
session  of  its  use  both  for  warlike  and  domcatic 
purposes  (Ex.  xx.  25,  xxv.  3,  xxvii.  19;  Num 
XXXV.  16;  Deut  iu.  11,  iv.  20,  vili.  9;  Josh.  viiL 
31,  xvii.  16,  18).     After  the  establishment  of  the 

Jews  in  Canaan,  the  occupation  of  a  smith  (ITnn) 

became  recognised  as  a  distinct  employmeDt  (1 
Sam.  xiii.  19).     The  designer  of  a  higher  order 

appears  to  have  been  called  specially  ^^H  (Gea. 

p.  581;  Ex.  XXXV.  30,  36;  2  Chr.  xxvL  15; 
Saalscbiits,  Arch.  Hebr.  c.  14,  §  16).  Hie  smithes 
woric  and  its  results  are  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture (2  Sam.  xii.  31;  1  K.  n.  7;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14; 
Is.  xliv.  12,  liv.  16).  Among  the  captives  taken 
to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar  were  1000  **  crsfts- 
men"  and  smiths,  who  were  probably  of  the 
superior  kind  (2  K.  xxiv.  16 ;  Jer.  xxix.  2). 

The  worker  in  gold  and  silver  (^'^^'S :  itfiyvfMf 

ir^or,  x^^^^'^*  *  or^^n^^n'ttf,  auri/ex)  most 
have  found  employment  both  among  the  Ilebrewa 
and  the  neighboring  nations  in  very  early  Umea, 
as  appears  f^x>m  the  ornaments  sent  by  Abraham 
to  Kebekah  (Gen.  xxiv.  22, 53,  xxxv.  4,  xxxviii.  18; 
Deut  vii.  25).  But  whatever  skill  the  Hebrews 
possessed,  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  must  have 
learned  much  from  Egypt  and  its  *•  iron-furnaces,*' 
both  in  metal -work  and  in  the  arts  of  setting  and 
polishing  precious  stones;  arts  which  were  turned 
to  account  both  in  the  construction  of  the  Taber- 
nacle and  the  making  of  the  priests*  ornaments, 
and  also  in  the  casting  of  the  golden  calf  as  well 
as  its  destruction  by  Moses,  probably,  as  suggested 
by  Goguet,  by  a  method  which  he  had  learnt  in 
E^t  (Gen.  xli.  42;  Ex.  ui.  22,  xii.  35,  xxxi.  4, 
5,  xxxii.  2,  4,  20,  24,  xxxvU.  17,  24,  xxxviu.  4,  8, 
24,  25,  xxxix.  6,  39;  Neh.  iii.  8;  Is.  xliv.  18). 
Various  processes  of  the  goldsmiths'  work  (No. 
1)  are  illustnted  by  Egyptian  monuments  (WiUdn- 
son,  Anc,  Egypt  ii.  136,  152,  162). 

After  the  conquest  frequent  notices  sre  found 
both  of  moulded  and  wrought  metal,  inchiding 
soldering,  which  last  had  long  been  known  in 
Egypt;  but  the  Phoenicians  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed greater  skill  than  the  Jews  in  these  aria,  at 
least  in  Solomon's  time  (Judg.  viiL  24,  27,  xvii. 
4;  1  K.  viL  13,  45,  46;  Is.  xU.  7;  Wisd.  xv  4; 


tgypaan  Blow-pips,  and  small  Urs-plaM  with  dMska 
to  conflns  and  rsflset  the  beat    (WUUnsoB.) 

Eodua.  xxxviU.  28;  Bar.  vi.  50,  55,  57  [or  X^niL 
of  Jer.  vi.  50,  55,  57] ;  Wilkinson,  ii.  162).  [Z 
FHATH.]    Even  iu  the  desert,  mention  Ss 
of  bsating  gold  into  plates,  cutting  it  Into  wireb 


•OAKDlOBArr 


Anwnt  tbebuk  dT  Ike  EoKh 
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It.  ri.  S],  hanuiMr  (tb''UQ,  ir^ufi,  nuSem,  On. 
p.   1101),  iotQ  (DV9,  Om.  p.   lllS),  btHm 


li 

{f 
It; 

<i 
•'! 

! 

il 


i_Ti  J«.  A  19;  Eedm  luili.  28:  W  kinioD, 
■-■UV 
In  K.  T.  A'——*—  ••  tha  coppcnmlUi "  [i  ^ha- 


^renmith  (ifr/ufoKirat)  ■>  t^lng  In  dugn  ban 
iUm  iprowi  of  dirfrtUaltj  <Aeta  ilx.  SI,  SS;  9 
Tim.  It.  14).    [3m  abo  Sumi.] 

t.  Tlw  mfc  gf  tlw  DupeDts  (O"^  B^TT) 

orlj/'si  li^MTMl)    b  I 
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B.  Tt  li;  Ei.  mTtl.i  b.  iHt.  itbe  nballdiiig  tmdcr  Zcmbbabd,  aa  anthB  ta 

n*  built  bj  D»ld  fbr  himKlf  the  luilg  of  loiagn  umimta,  tbonj;^  io  Ua  hi— 

"*  mn  ohkiflj  PtKudduu  lOit  oaa   tb«  Umbo'  !•  eipnalj  Hid  lo  lun  bMD 

T.  11;  1  Cbr.  ilT.  1),  H  mat  |  brangbt  b;  hb  lo  Jopp*  by  Zidouiuu  (9  K.  ^ 

11  j  2Chr.»iv.  13iEinui.T}. 

That  Ihr  Jcwiih  cntpottai  moat 

hkv«  been  ftble  to  cuve  witli 

■oDia  >ldll  ia  evidnl  guni  li.  lU. 

T.iUv.  13.  ID  which  lut  [«inge 

•otne  of  the  iinplemmt*  und  in 

tbs   Inds  ue  meilJaiMdi  tha 

"1«      ("C^l     /'*T-pOI',     WTTM, 

potublj  >  ch*lk  pencil,  G«i.  p. 
I33T),  B-mmriiQ-liiia  (1p,  Hw 
p.  1901),  aiinp«i  (n^Ylp, 
WKpirfpQ^t,  cirdma,  Ge*. 
p.  160),  plioe,  or  tmoothing 
loitruioetit  (n^";:a,  k^aAs, 
rwidiHi,  Gm.  pp.  1228,  1338), 
>»  CirT|,  G».  p.  309,  OT 
D^l,  Get.  p.   1936,   i{tF«, 

Tlw  pnmn  of  the  irork,  atid 
the  tool*  lued  bj  Kgfpijaii  eei- 
pentos,  ind  iho  coopot  utd 
vhcelwrightj,  are  diAplaj^ed  ia 
Egyptian  tuonuiDeDti  and  relict ; 
the  romier,  indudiz^  dovetaiZing, 
reneering,  diiUini 


>^^- 


nialiiug,  u>d  iakynig,  niaj  1m 
leeu  in  Williinson,  Anc.  Esjpi. 
ii.  lll-im.  Uf  the  IMter  muj 
ipecimena,  including  uwa,  hatdi- 
ell,  luii-es,  awli,  uaiia,  ■  boDB, 
and  »  drill,  alao  tonied  oljcct* 
in  bone,  eiiit  In  tbe  Bntiah 
Uuieum,  lit  Egyptiui  room, 
cue  12-43,  N».  0046-6188. 
Sa  alio  WilUnicin,  ii.  p.  113 
Eg.  396. 

In  N.  T.  the  oceitpatian  of  a 

leiii.  carpenter  {rinrmr)  i*  mmtioDeil 

in  connuctioD  with  JoKph  th* 

«  UuKe,  or  at  Ics4t  the  piincipd  of  |  buitaod  of  the  Vligln  Uarj,  and  aaoibid  to  mr 

•nonployed  bj  SobmiOD  in  hia  mrka   Lord  biuudT  bj  «>j  at  nptoaeb  (Uuk  tL  >; 

•.  6).     But  In  the  repain  of  the  Temple,    Matt  xiii.  Sfi;  and  JihL  Ibft  DiaL  c  TVyJL  a. 

d  undo  Joaih  king  of  Judab,  aod  aim  in 


9,8,1.  QhlHli  aoddrtlk. 
Not  or  iTOKl  bcloiiclDg  (0  dIfU. 


Vtaeeiliic  and  tb*  im  of  ^oa.    (WmdoMO.) 

afl*M«rkrtmodanllgd  to  OM  of  enUnaiT  qnallCr,  ».    f ,  adn,  flud  faif 

t,  a  nbr  \  and/,  a  aqnan,  dmllar  to  Ihcaa  med  ttj  oiu  («p*atan,    (,  a 

i,  fl«»fBt  on  Om  On.   i.nttettlpm.    Ilf .  I  appljtng  the  ila»  with  a  bn 


boi.    flf   3  ti  filadlBf  aoiHthlaf 


11  (C'l'T^,  wan-balldn,  (]«.  p.   la  the  word  G''?^!,  mm  of  Gebal,  Jetnffl,  Bjb- 
Id  and  aoloBXHi,  at  least  the  to*   (Qs.   p.    -XiS',    1    K.  T.    18;    El.   ISfIL   t) 
I*  ia  ImiJled  alai  j  BonkhanH,  Sfria,  p.  inv    Among  thalr  \miir 
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(T]34,  Gw,   p.  13S),  the  mfuuiing-   uh  Uiueuu  (lit  Eg^ptiui  room,  Noi.  B114,  6038) 
,^,_       ^  'The  lirge  itona  uwd  Id  SoIoidod'i  Teniplg  m« 

trT.5^,  ,iA<^i,   c«Jai««,    {Jo.    p.    mi).    _idbjJo»qihii.tolimTBbeenfltl«itogeUiH-e»Uj 
B  of  ihtt,  uid  »]k>  the  cbud  inrl  nulkt,  va  [  without  «j(Ltf  mixtu  or  innpa,  but  Ilw  fconl^ 


lo  Imtc  ban  tultnti  witb  iMd  (Jo«]Au  i  Bibjioa  (Q<b.  d.  S).    Tlie  Bnw,  d> 

W  (fiLl,;  Si  IT.  11,  f  I)-    Fot  oMlnu;  balk-  of  iriileh  morttr  ii  gnicnillj  oonpond 
_._    ...  ....  .  .    nqoiici  to  b«  nrr  OKfUllr  miiol  » 

•C    -<rt",    ""-r    <0»-  ^   '»*>  ™  »«>!  otoroHrtwet(Lal»,<K^fSSP<. 
-Bitliiii.  pertnfM,  UtDDMii,  •>  WM  the  sue  tt '  Trar.  p.  306).    Hm  vkll  "dMibod 


latkaRMl, 
id  oniladH 
L  9T|  SluK, 
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pend  mortu-"  of  E^M  (d 
10]  ma  perti^a  ■  nrt  </  iiat>- 

nil  of  mnd  or  cbj  (rilhonl 
lima  {bpj^,  Gia.  p.  UlS) 
irbich  voiild  gi*v  mj  oitder 
bMTj  nin.  The  OK  (tf  whlle- 
KMh  on  tomb*  ii  miurind  bj 
our  Lord  (Mmtt.  uUL  97.  Set 
•Ib  Hiihii*,  Maaitr  Slun,  t. 
1).  HomCB  Infected  whh  lepra; 
yrtn  nqaini  bj  Uie  Law  to  be 
rfr^ilutered  (Ler.  xii.  KMSV 

i.  Akin  to  tbg  ertft  of  Of 
eMpaileT  i»  Ihit  of  ihip  ud 
boi^uilding,  vhicb  mint  hn* 
beta  eicrdwd  to  tamt  eitent 
fer  tbe  (iahing-TOMb  od  Ibt 
Uu  o(  Gouunret  (MiU.  niL 
SJ,  ii.  1;  John  ui.  8,  B). 
SoloDmn  built,  it  Euon-Gcbcr, 
ibipi  for  hU  forogn  tjifcde,  whicfa 
vers  manned  bj  PhffinicisD 
omn,  in  eiperinmit  wbidi  3^ 
boihiphit  endeavond  in  nin  to 
mew  (1  K.ii.36,aT,  nil.  4S; 
i  Cbr.  u.  46,  3T). 

II.  The  perfuma  nud  in  ths 
nilglotu  lervico,  uid  in  lata 
Umn  In  the  ibnenl  rilti  of 
moDardu,  imp);  knowledge  uid 
pnetice  in  the  ut  of  tlie 
"  apotliai»ie>  "  (D^HiTI, 
fufx^f,  pigmtnlarii),  who  ap- 
pear to  ban  fanued  •  pvU  at 
■nodation  (Ex.  in.  SS,  3A; 
Neh.  iii.  8;  a  Cbr.  iri.  14; 
Eccka.  fii.  1,  I.  1;  Kcduf 
mrfil.  8). 

S.  The  acta  o(  iiHnning  and 
matiaft  bolb  viwl  and  lima 
wen  carried  on  in  (arlj  timea, 
Ba  they  are  atill  luualij  aoHHig 
tbe  Bodouini,  bj  women.     Tie 

h^  and  flai  for  the  Tabetnaole, 
aa  In  later  limei  tlteir  akili  wia 
empktjed  in  lilie  manna  for 
idolalroua  purpoaea.  One  of  the 
exDeliencea  attributed  to  the  good 
houne-wife  ia  her  skill  and  in- 
duatry  in  theae  orta  (Ex.  xxxt. 
as,  S6;  \x>.  lix.  IS;  DeuL 
xxii.  11 ;  S  K.  uiil.  7 ;  Et.  ivi. 
Ui  Prot.  mi.  13,  U;  Burck- 
hardt,  Nolt*  m  Bed.  t.  05; 
•mnp.  Rom.  IL  i.  123;  Od.  L 
SG6,  U.  104).  Tteloam,wftk 
iti  bom  (^''30.  luvirrm, 
liciaMrwBI,  1  Sim.  itU.  T  I 
Oea.  p.  883),  {dn,  afV, 
wdnroAai,  cUmu,  Jndg.  >ri. 
14;  Gea.  p.  643),  and  abnttla 

0"Jt?,  «w«i..  Job  Ta  s; 

Gv-p.  146}  WW  pcatapa,  lo- 
trodoced  later,  but  »■  carij  aa 
DaTld'a  tinw  (I  Sam.  irtL  T), 
and  woi4ied  bj  men,  aa  waa  lltt 
oae  hi  Egj]rii,  eontnrjr  to  tha 
practice  of  other  natioct.   T1A 
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hflnditarily  (1  Chr.  iv.  91;  HectyL  U.  35; 
doph.  (Ed,  CoL  339). 

Together  with  weavirj^  m  road  alao  of  eni- 
broidflry,  in  wliieh  gold  and  nlver  threadi  wen 
interwoven  with  the  bodj  of  the  ituff,  ■ometimei 
in  figure  potterm,  or  with  precioiu  stones  set  in  the 
oeedluworic  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  xxviit  4,  zxxiz.  6-13). 

7.  Besides  these  arte,  those  of  dyeing  and  of 
dressing  doth  were  practiced  in  Palertine,  and 
those  idso  of  **»"»"g  and  dressiDg  leather  (Josh, 
d.  15-18;  2  K.  i.  8;  liatt.  iiL  4;  AcU  U.  43; 
Hishn.  MtgUL  iii.  2).  Shoe-makers,  barbers,  and 
tailors  are  mentioned  in  tlie  Mishna  {Pttach,  iv. 

8):  the  barber  (3^1,  xovpc^s,  Ges.  p.  283),  or 
his  occupation,  by  Ezekiel  (v.  1;  Lev.  xiv.  8;  Num. 
n.  5;  Josephus,  Ant,  xvi.  11,  §  5;  B,  J.  1.  27, 
S  5;  Mishn.  SkaJbb.  L  2),  and  the  tailor  (I.  3), 
plasterers,  giaaien,  and  glass  vevels,  painters,  and 
goldworkers  are  mentbiMd  in  Mishn.  (Cftet  viii. 
9,  xziz.  3,  4,  zzz.  1). 

Tent-malrars  (o'icif  yoroioO  are  noticed  in  the  Acta 
(xTiiL  8),  and  frequent  allttskm  if  made  to  the  trade 
of  the  potters. 

8.  Bakers  (D'^DH  Ges.  p.  136)  are  noticed  in 
Scripture  as  carrying  on  their  trade  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
21;  Hoa.  viL  4;  Ifishn.  CK«L  zv.  2);  and  the  weU- 
known  valley  Tyropoeon  probably  derived  its  name 
from  the  occupation  of  the  cheese-makers,  its  in- 
habitants (Joseph.  B.  J,  V.  4, 1).  Butchers,  not 
Jewish,  are  spoken  of  1  CJor.  x.  25. 

Trade  in  all  its  branches  was  much  developed 
alter  the  Captivity;  and  for  a  fiither  to  teach  his 
■on  a  trade  was  reckoned  not  only  honorable  but 
indispensable  (Mishn.  Pirk^  il6.  ii.  2;  Kidduth. 

IV.  14).  Some  trades,  however,  were  regarded  as 
less  faonombls  (Jahn,  BUd.  Arch,  $  84). 

Some,  if  not  all  trades,  had  special  localities,  as 
was  the  case  formerly  in  European,  and  is  now  in 
Eastern  cities  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21;  1  Cor.  x.  25;  Jo- 
seph. B.  J.  V.  4,  §  1,  and  8,  $  1;  Mishn.  Btcor. 

V.  1;  KusBcU,  AUppo^  i.  20  ;  Chardin,  Voyayet^ 
vu.  274,  394;  Lane,  Mod,  Egtfp.  u.  145). 

One  feature,  distinguishing  Jewish  from  other 
woricmen,  deserves  peculiar  notice,  namely,  that 
they  were  not  sUves,  nor  were  their  trades  neces- 
sarily hereditary,  as  was  and  is  so  often  the  case 
among  other,  especially  heathen  nations  (Jahn,  BibL 
Aniiq.  c  v.  §  81-84;  Saalschiitz,  Htbr,  Arch,  c. 
14;  Winer,  s.  v.  ffandwerke).  [Musical  In- 
•TBUMKNTs;  Pottekt;  Glass;  Leathkr.] 

H.  W.  P. 

HANDKERCHIEF,  NAPKIN,  APRON. 

rhe  two  former  of  these  terms,  as  used  in  the  A.  V. 
^aov9apio¥f  the  latter  =  (ri^tuclr^ioir:  they  are 
ilassed  together,  inasmuch  as  they  refer  to  objects 
V  a  very  timihr  character.  Both  words  are  of 
jsUn  origin:  ^rei/dcCpioy  =  MK^aftum  from  tudo, 
*U>  sweat;*'  the  Lutheran  translation  preserves 
the  reference  to  its  etymology  in  its  r^mdering, 
iehwtuMhick;  arifiuciwBio^^itemidnctiuntf  L  e.  "a 
half  girdle.'*  NeiUier  is  much  used  by  chusical 
writers;  the  tudftritun  is  referred  to  as  used  for 
^ping  the  fkce  ("  candido  frontem  sudario  tergeret," 
^uinUL  \\,  3),  or  luinds  ("sudario  manus  trrgens, 
^uod  in  coUo  habebat,"  Petron.  infragm,  Trugur, 
I.  67);  and  also  as  worn  ovei  the  fitee  for  the  pur- 
loaa  of  concealment  (Sueton.  in  Neron,  c.  48);  the 
wofd  waa  introduced  by  the  Romans  into  Palestine, 
nhmt  it  was  adopted  oy  the  Jews,  m  the  f  jrm 

4ryvo  m  «  nrraian,  in  Buth  ul  15.   "Vj 
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tmtarwm  is  notieed  in  the  N.  T.  as  a  wnf  p«  la 
fold  up  money  (Luke  xix.  20)  — as  a  cloth  bound 
abou%  the  head  of  a  corpse  (John  xL  44,  xx.  7), 
being  probably  brought  from  the  crown  of  the  head 
under  the  chin  —  and  lastly  as  an  article  of  drees 
that  could  be  easily  removed  (Acts  xix.  12),  proba- 
ably  a  handkerchi^  worn  o^the  head  like  the  keffieh 
of  the  Bedouins.  The  temicindium  is  noticed  by 
Martial  xiv.  Epigr.  153,  and  by  Petron.  in  Satyr, 
e.  94.  The  distinction  between  the  dttctus  and  the 
senddneUuni  consisted  in  its  width  (Isidor.  Orig. 
xix.  38):  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  cifAt- 
KiwBwv.  the  only  inference  from  the  passage  in 
which  it  occurs  (Acts  xix.  12)  is  that  it  was  easily 
removed  from  the  parson,  and  probably  was  worn 
next  to  the  skin.  According  to  Suidas  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  audarium  and  the  ttmidnctiwfi 
was  very  small,  for  he  explains  the  latter  by  the 
former,  crifwctvBiov  tpaKi6Kior  ^  couBdpioiff  the 
^<uu6?itow  being  a  species  of  head-<lre8s:  Hesychius 
Ukewiae  explains  aifUKiwBiov  hy  faxi6\io¥.  Ac- 
cording to  the  scholiast  {in  Cod,  Steph.)^  as  quoted 
by  ScUeusner  {Lex.  s.  v.  <roi;8cUioK),  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  terms  is  that  the  tudarium 
was  worn  on  the  head,  and  the  temicinciium  used 
as  a  handkerchief.  The  difference  was  probably 
not  in  the  sliape,  but  in  the  use  of  the  article;  we 
may  conceive  them  to  have  been  bands  of  linen  of 
greater  or  less  size,  which  might  ht  adapted  to 
many  purposes,  lilie  the  article  now  called  bmgi 
among  the  Arabs,  which  is  applied  sometimes  as  a 
girdle,  at  other  times  as  a  turban  (Wellsted,  TVov- 
ek,  I  321).  W.  L.  B. 

•HAND-MAID.    [CoNCCBuns;  Sulyb.] 

•HAND-MILL.    [Mill.] 

•  HAND-STAVE.     [Staff.] 

HAINES  (D3n :  Hones),  a  place  in  Egypt 
only  mentioned  in  Is.  xxx.  4:  **For  his  prinoes 
were  at  Zoan,  and  his  messeugen  came  to  Hanes.'* 
TTie  LXX.  has  *Oti  fUrlw  4w  Tityci  iipxTiyol  'h'7*" 
\oi  woyjipoif  evidently  following  an  entijrely  difwr 
ent  reading.  Hanes  has  been  supposed  by  Vit- 
ringa,  Michaelis,  RoaenmtUler,  and  Gesenius,  to  be 
the  same  as  Heracleopolis  Magna  in  the  Heptano- 

mia,  Copt   e^JieC^    &JieC,    ^JIHC. 

This  identification  depends  wholly  upon  the  simi- 
larity of  the  two  names :  a  consideration  of  the 
sense  of  the  passage  in  which  Hanes  occurs  shows 
its  great  improbability,  llie  prophecy  is  a  reproof 
of  Uie  Jews  for  trusting  in  Egypt:  and  according 
to  the  Masoretic  text,  mention  is  made  of  an  em- 
bassy, perhaps  from  Hoshea,  or  ebe  from  Ahaz,  or 
possibly  H^ekiab,  to  a  Pharaoh.  As  the  king 
whose  assistance  is  asked  is  called  Pharaoh,  he  is 
probably  not  an  Ethiopian  of  the  XXVth  dynasty, 
for  the  kings  of  that  line  are  mentioned  by  name  — 
So,  Tirhakah  — but  a  sovereign  of  the  XXIlId  dy- 
nasty, which,  according  to  ^netho,  waa  of  Tanlte 
kings.  It  is  supposed  that  the  lost  kmg  of  the 
hitter  dynasty,  Manetho's  Zet,  is  the  Sethos  of 
Herodotus,  the  king  in  whose  time  Scnnacherib*s 
army  perished,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  men- 
tioned under  the  title  of  Pharaoh  by  Rabshakeh 
(Is.  xxxvi.  6;  2  K.  xviii.  21),  though  it  is  jost 
possible  that  Thrhakah  may  have  been  intended 
[f  the  reference  be  to  an  embassy  to  Zet,  Zoan  wm 
probably  his  capital,  and  in  any  case  then  the  moil 
important  city  of  the  eastern  part  of  Lower  Egypt* 
Hanes  was  most  probably  in  its  neighborb  mm!  ;  and 
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«o  an  difpoiod  to  think  that  Um  Chakl.  Panphr. 

:a  right  in  identlfj-ug  it  with   DH^^nri,  or 

Dro^ni^,  ODoe  written,  if  the  Kethibh  be  eof^ 

rect,  in  the  form  Cp&nri,  Daphnae,  a  fortified 
town  on  the  eastern  'frontier.  [Tahpakhes.] 
Gesenius  reuiarkSf  aa%  Idnd  of  apology  for  the 
identification  of  ilanes  with  Heracleopolia  Magna, 
that  the  latter  was  formerly  a  royal  city.  It  is  true 
that  in  Manetho's  list  the  IXth  and  Xth  dynasties 
are  said  to  have  been  of  Heradeopolite  kings;  but 
it  has  been  lately  suggested,  on  strong  grounds,  by 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  that  this  is  a  mistake  in 
the  case  of  the  IXtb  dynasty  for  Hermonthites 
{Herod,  ed.  Rawlinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  348).  If  this 
supposition  be  correct  as  to  the  IXth  dynasty,  it 
must  also  be  so  as  to  the  Xth ;  but  the  cixcum- 
stanoe  whether  Heradeopolis  was  a  royal  city  or 
not,  a  thousand  years  before  Isaiah's  time,  is  obvi- 
ously of  no  consequence  here.  B.  S.  P. 

•  HANGING.     [PuNisHMiacT.] 

HANGING;  HANGINGS.  These  terms 
represent  botli  difierent  words  in  the  original,  and 
difiS^rent  articles  in  the  furniture  of  the  Temple. 

(1.)  The  '» hanging"  (ITDlf:  Moitwrrpoyi  fcis- 
toriMm)  was  a  curtain  or  "  covering  "  (as  the  word 
radically  means)  to  close  an  entrance ;  one  was  placed 
before  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  36, 
87,  zxxix.  38);  it  was  made  of  variegated  stuff 
wrought  with  needlework,  and  was  hung  on  five 
pillars  of  acacia  wood ;  another  was  placed  before 
the  entrance  of  the  court  (£x.  zzvii.  16,  zzxviii. 
18;  Num.  iv.  26);  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
▼ail  that  concealed  the  Holy  of  Holies,  in  the  full 
expression  "  vail  of  tht  covtt-mg  **  (Ex.  xxxv.  12, 
xxxix.  34,  xl.  21;  Num.  iv.  6).     [Cuktaws,  2.j 

(2.)  The  " hangings  "(D^ybp:  larlai  ienioria) 
were  used  for  covering  the  walls  of  the  court  of  the 
Tabernacle,  just  as  tapestry  was  in  modem  times 
(Ex.  xxvii.  9,  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  9;  Num.  iii.  26,  iv. 
96).  The  rendering  in  the  LXX.  implies  that  they 
were  made  of  the  same  substance  as  the  sails  of  a 
ship,  i.  e.  (as  explained  by  Kashi)  "meshy,  not 
woven: "  this  opinion  is,  however,  incorrect,  as  the 
material  of  which  they  were  constructed  was  "  fine 
twined  linen."  The  hangings  were  carried  only 
five  cubits  high,  or  half  the  hdght  of  the  walls  of 
the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  18;  eomp.  xxvi.  16).     [Tab- 

KBNACLB.] 

In  S  K.  zxiii.  7,  the  term  dottfai,   CV;  1, 
strictly  **  houses,"  A.  Y.  **  hangings,"  is  probabqr 
ntended  to  describe  tents  used  as  portable  sanctu- 
aries. W.  L.  B. 

HAN1EL  (^S^?n,  i.  «.  Channiel  |>-ace  of 
Vod]:  'Aw^X  [Vat.  -jf«-]:  Hanitl),  one  of  the 
tons  of  Ulla,  a  chief  prince,  and  a  choice  hero  in 
.he  tribe  of  Aiher  (1  Chr.  vii.  39).     [Hankiel.] 

HANNAH  (nan,  grace^orpraytr:  "Aypa'- 
Afma)^  one  of  the  wives  of  Elkanah,  and  mother 
jf  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  ii.);  a  prophetess  of  eooaid- 
crable  repute,  though  her  claun  to  that  title  is  based 
upon  one  production  only,  namely,  the  hymn  of 
•Jianksgiving  for  the  birth  of  her  son.  This  hymn 
«  in  the  higheat  order  of  prophetic  poetry;  its  r^ 
■mblaiioe  to  that  of  the  Yiigin  Maiy  (eomp.  1 
Baa.  Si.  1-10  with  Luke  i.  46-^5;  see  also  Ps. 
sULj  haa  been  noticed  by  the  commentators;  and 
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it  is  specially  remarkable  as  oontablng  Ik*  tal 
designation  of  the  Messiah  under  that  name.  Li 
the  Targum  it  has  been  sutgected  to  a  pnwesi  of 
magniloquent  dilution,  for  which  it  wouU  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  parallel  even  in  the  pompons  vagariei 
of  that  paraphrase  (Eichhom,  £inL  ii.  p.  68) 
[Samuel.]  T.  E.  B. 

HAN'N ATHON  (^han  graceful,  or  gra^ 
ciowly  disposed};  'Afitl^;  Alex.  Ziva0a>$i  liana- 
thon)^  one  of  the  cities  of  Zebulun,  a  point  app*. 
rently  on  the  northern  boundary  (Joah.  xix.  14) 
It  has  not  yet  been  identifiml.  G. 

HAN'NIEL  (Van:  ^Api{i\:  Hanrnel), 
■on  of  Ephod ;  as  prince  {Nad)  of  Msnasafh  bt 
assisted  in  the  division  of  the  Promised  Land 
(Num.  xxxiv.  23).  The  name  is  the  ■*»»if  m 
Haioel. 

HA'NOOH  (TT^CI  [aee  on  Ekoch]  :  »e«6x- 
Henoch).  1.  The  third  in  order  of  the  childnn 
of  Midian,  and  therefore  descended  from  Abiahaai 
by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  4).  In  the  parallel  list  of 
1  Chr.  i.  33,  the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  Y.  m 
Hekoch. 

2.  fn'^^q:  '^p^x',  Henoch),  eldest  son  of 
Reuben  (Gen.  xlri.  9;  Ex.  vi  14;  Num.  xx*i.  5; 
1  Chr.  T.  3),  and  founder  of  the  fiitmily  of 

HA'NOCHITES,  THE  f^^anrT:  9ntun 
rod  'Eyc^X'  ff^^*^  HenochUainim)^  ^um.  zzii. 

*  The  Hebrew  of  Hanoch  is  the  same  as  tli^t  cf 
Enoch,  and  belongs  to  two  other  persons  [Enoch]. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  this  twofoki  orthogi». 
P^7'  H. 

HA'NUN  Onan  [^rrodbiis] :  ^Apyt&y,  ['Apdy, 
etc. :]  Hanon).  1.  Son  of  Nahash  (2  Sam.  x.  1, 
2;  1  Chr.  xix.  1,  2),  king  of  Ammon  about  b.  c. 
1037,  who  dishonored  the  ambassadors  of  David 
(2  Sam.  X.  4),  and  involved  the  Ammonites  in  a 
disastrous  war  (2  Sam.  xiL  31 ;  1  C^hr.  xix.  6). 

W.  T.  B. 

2.  ['Avo^f:  Hanun,']  A  man  who,  with  the 
people  of  Zanoah,  repaired  the  nvine-gate  in  tbp 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  UL  13). 

3.  ['Ayi&ti;  Yat.  FA.  Ayov/i;  Comp.  *AMSy: 
Hanun.}  A  man  specified  as  "the  6th  son  of 
Zalaph,"  who  also  assisted  in  the  repair  of  tht 
wall,  apparently  on  the  east  side  (Neh.  liL  30). 

•  HAPHARAaM,  so  A.  Y.  ed.  1611,  and 
other  early  editions,  also  the  Biahopa*  Bible;  in 
many  later  editions,  less  correctly, 

HAPHRAIM  (D^l^D)  ^  «•  ChaphAnuin : 
'Ay/r;  [Yat  Ayeiy;]  Alex.  A^cmf^:  Haphm^a^ 
fm),  a  city  of  Issachu',  mentioned  next  to  Sbuncan 
(Josh.  xix.  19).  The  name  possibly  signifies  ^  tw« 
pits."  In  the  Onomagticon  (<*Aphraim")  it  ia 
spoken  as  still  known  under  the  name  of  Afiiuea 
(Eus.  ''h^paiii)y  and  as  standing  six  miles  north 
of  I^io.  About  that  distance  northeast  of  Lejjun^ 
and  two  miles  yrest  of  iSolam  (the  ancient  Shunem). 

stands  the  vilkge  of  d-'AfiJeh  (&J«A«Jt ),  whicli 

may  be  the  representative  of  Chapharaim,  the  gut. 
tural  Ain  having  taken  the  place  of  the  Hebraw 
CheiJu  G. 

HA^RA  (Hnn  [mottntamUasid,  Gea.]:  Ara) 
which  appears  only  in  1  Chr.  t.  96,  and  ena  Wm 


B  MBittad  by  tlie  LXX.,  is  either  a  place  ctterlj 
mknown,  or  it  miut  be  regarded  as  identical  with 

Qann  or  Charran  (l*^n),  the  Menpotamtan  city 
to  which  Abraham  came  from  Ur.  The  names  in 
Chronicles  often  vary  from  those  elsewhere  used  in 
Scripture,  being  later  forms ;  and  ffara  would 
nearly  correspond  to  Carrha^  which  we  know  from 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  to  have  been  the  appellation 
by  which  Haran  was  known  to  the  Greeks.  We 
may  assume  then  the  author  of  Chronicles  to  mean, 
that  a  portion  of  the  IsraeUtes  carried  off  by  Pul 
and  TIglath-Pileser  were  settied  in  Harran  on  the 
Belik^  while  the  greater  number  were  conveyed  to 
the  Chubour,  (Compare  1  Chr.  v.  26  with  2  K. 
svii.  6,  zviii.  11,  and  zix.  12;  and  see  articles  on 
*HARiLUi  and  Habor.)  G.  B. 

HAB'ADAH  (n'J'^qn,  wiUi  tiie  article 
[the  trembUngy,  XapaidB'  Arada),  a  desert  sta- 
tion of  the  Israelites,  Num.  zzziiL  24,  25;  iU 
poeition  is  uncertain.  H.  H. 

HA^BAN.  1.  O'jn  [o  tirong  one,  Filrst: 
prob.  morUanus,  mounUiineer^  Gesen.]:  ^Aipdy; 
Jos.  ^Apdyris''  Aran),  The  thud  son  of  Tezah, 
and  therefore  youngest  brother  of  Abram  (Gen. 
li.  26).  Three  children  are  ascribed  to  him  — 
Lot  (27,  31),  and  two  daughters,  namely,  Milcah, 
who  muried  her  undo  Nahor  (29),  and  Iscah  ^29), 
of  whom  we  merely  possess  her  name,  though  Iv 
some  (e.  g.  Josephus)  she  is  held  to  be  identical 
with  Sarah.  Haran  was  bom  in  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees,  and  he  died  there  while  his  father  was  still 
living  (28).  His  sepukhre  was  still  shown  there 
wheo  Josephus  wrote  his  history  {Ant,  i.  6,  §  5). 
The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  is  that  Haran  was 
burnt  in  the  furnace  of  Nimrod  for  his  wavmng 
eonduct  during  the  fiery  trial  of  Abraham.  (See 
the  Tsigum  Ps.  Jonathan ;  Jerome's  QucBit.  in  Ge- 
neswn,  and  the  notes  thereto  in  the  edit  of  Migne.) 
This  tradition  seems  to  have  originated  in  a  trans- 
lation of  the  word  Ur,  which  in  Hebrew  signifies 
**firs.*'  It  will  be  observed  that  although  this 
name  and  that  of  the  country  appear  the  same  in 
tiie  A.  v.,  there  is  in  the  original  a  certain  differ- 
ence between  them;  the  latter  commencing  with 
the  harsh  guttural  Cheth. 

8.  (Aar;  Alex.  Apw'-  Aran,)  A  Gershonite 
Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  one  of  the  fiunily  of 
Shimei  (1  Chr.  xziU.  9).  G. 

HAItAN  O^n,  i.  fcCharan:  'Kpdfi;  [Vat] 
Alex.  Appa^''  Haran),  a  son  of  the  great  Caleb  by 
his  coneubme  Ephah  (1  Chr.  ii.  46).  He  himself 
bad  a  son  named  Gazez. 

HARRAN  (1"3?1  \9Corched,  arid,  Gesen.;   a 

moUt,  frteman,  Furst]:   Xaf^d^i   Stiab.,   Ptol. 

Kd^fcui  Haran),  is  the  name  of  the  place  whither 

A.braham  migrated  with  his  &mily  from  Ur  of  the 

Jbaldees,  and  where  the  descendants  of  his  brother 

^ahor  established  themselves.     Haran  is  therefore 

iiDed  **the  city  of  Nahor"  (comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  10 

vith  xxviL  43).     It  in  said  to  be  in  Mesopotamia 

Gen.  xxiv.  10),  or  more  definitely,  in  Padan-Arara 

xzv.  20\  which  is  the  "  cultivated  district  at  the 

i)ut  of  the  hills  "  (Stanfey*s  8.  ^  P.,  p.  129  note), 

name  well  appljing  to  the  beautiful  stretch  of 
kOuntry  which  11««  below  Mount  Masius  between 
tba  Kkabour  and  the  Euphrates.  [Padan-aram.] 
Hen,  about  midway  m  this  district,  is  a  town  stiL 
Harrdn,  which  really  seems  never  to  have 
its  appellation,  and  beyond  any  reasonable 
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doubt  is  the  Harsn   or   Charran   of   8eri|ilQiv 

(Bochart*s  Phakg,  i.  14;  £wald*s  6e$chic/Ue,  I. 
884).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  people  of  Harinim 
retained  to  a  late  time  the  Chaldsuui  language  and 
the  worship  of  Chaldiean  deities  (Asseman.  BibL 
Or,  i.  327 ;  Chwolsohn's  S$ttbier  und  der  Ssabu- 
mus,  ii.  3D).  Harran  lies  upon  the  Belilk  (ancient 
Bilichus),  a  small  affluent  «f  the  Euphrates,  which 
falls  into  it  nearly  in  long.  d9<^.  It  was  famous 
among  the  Romans  for  bemg  near  the  scene  of  the 
defeat  of  Crassus  (Plin.  H.  N,  v.  24).  About  the 
time  of  the  Christian  era  it  appears  to  have  been 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Edessa  (Mos.  Chor.  ii. 
32),  which  was  ruleid  by  Agbarus.  Afterwards  it 
passed  with  that  kingdom  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Romans,  and  appears  as  a  Roman  city  m  the 
wars  of  Caracalla  (Mos.  Chor.  ii.  72)  and  Julian 
(Jo.  Malal.  p.  329).  It  is  now  a  small  village  in 
habited  by  a  few  families  of  Arabs. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  the  New  Test,  the  name  follows 
the  Greek  form,  and  is  given  as  Charran  (Acts 
vu.  2,  4.  G.  R. 

*  A  controversy  has  reoentiy  sprung  up  respecting 
the  situation  of  the  patriarchal  Haran  which  re- 
quires notice  here.  Within  a  few  years  a  little 
village  known  as  Hdrdn-el-Atoamdd  has  been  dis- 
covwed,  about  four  hours  east  of  Damascus,  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake  into  which  the  Barada  (Abana) 
flows.  Dr.  Beke  {Oiigines  BMcm,  Lond.  1834) 
had  thrown  out  the  idea  that  the  Scripture  Haran 
was  not,  as  generally  supposed,  in  Mesopotamia,  but 
must  have  been  near  Damascus.  He  now  main* 
tains  that  this  Hdrdn,  so  unexpectedly  brought  to 
light  between  ^  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Da- 
mascus,** must  be  the  identical  Haran  (or  Charran) 
of  the  Bible  in  Aram-uaharaim,  t.  e.  Aram  of  the 
two  rivers.  In  1861  Dr.  Beke  made  a  journey  to 
Palestine,  with  special  reference  to  this  question. 
The  argument  on  which  he  mainly  relies  is  the 
fact  that  LAban,  in  his  pursuit  of  Jacob,  appears  to 
have  travelled  firom  Haran  to  Gilead  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan  in  7  days  (Gen.  xxxi.  23),  whereas 
the  actual  distance  of  Haran  from  Gilead  is  about 
300  geographical  miles,  and  would  make  in  that 
country  an  ordinary  journey  of  15  or  20  days.  An 
Arab  tribe  on  its  ordinary  migrations  moves  from 
12  to  15  miles  a  day,  and  a  caravan  from  20  to  23 
miles  a  day.  On  the  otho'  hand,  it  is  not  a  littia 
remarkiU)le  that  Dr.  Beke  himself  went  over  the 
ground,  step  by  step,  between  Hai'dn-tLAwamA^ 
and  Gilead,  and  found  the  time  to  be  five  days, 
hence  very  nearly  the  time  that  Laban  was  on  the 
way  before  he  overtook  Jacob  in  Gilead. 

It  must  be  owned  that  this  rapidity  of  Laban's 
pursuit  of  Jacob  from  Haran  is  not  a  sUgbt  difii- 
culty.  For  its  removal  we  can  only  resort  to  cer^ 
tain  suppositions  in  the  case,  which  of  course  we 
are  at  liberty  to  make  if  the  Scripture  text  does  not 
exclude  them,  and  if  they  are  justified  by  the  known 
customs  of  the  country  and  the  age. 

First,  we  may  assume  that  I^ban,  taking  with 
him  only  some  of  his  sons  or  other  near  kinsmen 
('•his  brothers,**  see  Gen.  xxxi.  23),  was  unin 
cumbered  with  baggage  or  women  and  children 
and  hence  moved  with  all  the  despatch  of  which 
eastern  travelling  admits.  One  party  was  fleeing 
an(f  the  other  pursuing.  The  chase  was  a  ckiae 
one,  as  all  th?  language  indicates.  Jacob  com* 
plains  thaT  LAban  h^i  *•  followed  hotiy  **  after  him. 
The  swift  dromedaries  would  be  brought  intt 
requiaitiou  if  the  ordinary  camels  were  not  twill 
enough.    The  speed  of  these  animals  la  suoh,  m^ 
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Sir  Bmry  RawBnion  (who  hat  aeen  w  much  of  the 
But)}  that  thej  "  ooiuume  but  8  daji  in  eroMing 
the  desert  fix>m  Damascus  to  Bsghdad,  a  distance 
of  nearly  fiOO  miles."  He  thinks  it  unquestionable 
that  Liban  could  have  ^*  trayersed  the  entire  dis- 
tance from  Hanui  to  Gilead  in  7  days  "  (Athenaum, 
April  19, 1862).  For  examples  of  the  capacity  of 
such  camels  for  making  long  and  rapid  journeys, 
see  the  Fenny  Cyckpadia^  vi.  191. 

Secondly,  the  expression  (which  is  entirely  correct 
for  the  Hebrew)  that  Laban's  journey  before  com- 
ing up  with  Jacob  was  a  ^*  se^'en  days*  journey," 
is  indefinite,  and  may  include  8  or  9  days  as  well 
as  7.  **  Seven,"  as  (Sesenius  states,  **  is  a  round 
number,  and  stands  in  the  Hebrew  for  any  number 
less  than  10."  A  week's  time,  in  this  wider  sense, 
would  bring  the  distance  still  more  easily  within 
an  expeditious  traveller's  reach. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  possibUity 
of  Laban^s  making  such  a  journey  in  such  time, 
the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  Jacob  would  seem  to  be 
still  greater;  since,  accompanied  as  he  was  with 
Books  and  herds  and  women  and  children,  he  must 
have  travelled  much  more  slowly.  To  this  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  narrative  does  not  restrict 
us  to  the  three  days  which  passed  before  Laban 
became  aware  of  Jacob's  departure  added  to  the 
seven  days  which  passed  before  he  overtook  Jacob 
in  Gilead.  It  is  very  possible  that  Laban,  on  hear- 
ing so  suddenly  that  Jacob  had  fled,  was  not  in  a 
situation  to  follow  at  once,  but  had  preparations  to 
make  which  would  consume  three  or  four  days 
more;  so  as  in  reality  to  give  Jacob  the  advantage 
of  five  or  six  days  bcdfore  he  finally  started  in  pur- 
suit. It  is  altogether  probable  too  that  the  wary 
Jacob  adopted  measures  before  setting  out  which 
would  greatly  aocderate  his  flight.  (See  Gen.  xxxi. 
30.)  Mr.  Porter,  who  is  so  familiar  with  Easteni 
life,  has  drawn  out  this  suggestion  in  a  form  that 
appears  not  unreasonable.  Jacob  could  quieUy 
move  his  flocks  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  send  them  across  the  river,  without  exciting 
suspicion ;  dnoe  then,  as  now,  the  flocks  of  the  great 
proprietors  roamed  over  a  wide  "^on  (Gen.  xxxi. 
1-3).  In  like  manner  before  starting  himself  he 
could  have  sent  his  wives  and  children  across  the 
river,  and  hurried  them  forward  with  all  the  dea- 
patch  which  at  this  day  charactoizes  an  Arab  tribe 
fleeing  before  an  enemy  (vers.  17,  18).  All  this 
might  take  place  before  Laban  was  aware  of  Jacob's 
purpose;  and  they  were  then  at  least  3  days*  dis- 
tant from  each  other  (vers.  19-22).  The  inter- 
/ening  region  between  the  Euphrates  and  Gilead, 
a  distance  of  250  miles,  is  a  vast  plain,  with  only 
'>ue  ridge  of  hills ;  and  thus  Jacob  ^  could  march 
>rwani  stnught  as  an  arrow.**  If,  as  supposed, 
nis  flocks  and  family  were  already  in  advance,  he 
rould  travel  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  at  a  very 
rapid  pace.  *'  Now,  I  maintain  *'  (says  this  writer), 
'  that  any  of  the  tribes  of  the  desert  would  at  this 
noment,  under  similar  circumstances,  accomplish 
thA  distance  in  10  days,  which  is  the  shortest  pe- 
riod we  can,  according  to  the  Scripture  account, 
assign  to  the  journey  (vers.  22, 23).  We  must  not 
judge  of  the  capabUities  of  Arab  women  and  chil- 
dren, flocks  and  herds,  according  to  our  Western 
ideas  and  experience.*'  (See  Aihtnonan^  May  24, 
1869.) 

Dr.  Beke's  other  incidental  confirmations  of  his 
heory  irs  jbss  important.  It  is  urged  that  unless 
4bn&am  was  lining  near  Damascus,  he  could  not 
aavt  hfld  a  servant  hi  his  household  who  was  called 
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''EUezer  of  Damascus**  (Gen.  zr.  •).  In 
answer  to  this  if  that  the  servant  himself  may  pe* 
sibly  have  been  bom  tbefv  and  have  wandsnd  la 
the  further  East  before  Abraham's  migratioii;  ci 
more  probably,  may  have  qirung  ttoax  a  fiunily  that 
belonged  originally  to  Damascus.  Mr.  Porter  says 
**  I  knew  wdl  in  Damascus  two  men,  one  called 
Ibrahim  d-Haleby,  *  Abraham  of  Aleppo  * ;  and  the 
other  Elias  el-Akkawy,  *  Elias  of  Akka,'  neither  of 
whom  had  ever  been  in  the  town  whose  name  be 
bore.  Their  ancestors  had  come  from  thoee  towns . 
and  that  is  all  such  esqpressions  usually  signify  in 
tiie  East  **     {Athenawi,  December  7,  1881.) 

Hie  coincidence  of  the  name  proves  DJthlng  ae 
to  the  identification  in  question.  The  ns  me  (if  it 
be  Arabii*)  means  ^arid,*  *  scorched,*  and  re&n  09 
doubt  to  the  Syrian  Bdrdn  as  being  on  tiie  lew 
mediate  confines  of  the  desert.  Hie  afiSx  AwamS  4 
"  columns,**  comes  from  five  Ionic  pillars,  forty  feet 
high,  which  appear  amcmg  the  mud-houses  <tf  the 
tillage.  (See  Porter's  ifondb.  of  8yr.  and  Pol 
U.  497.) 

Again,  the  inierence  from  Acts  vii.  2,  that  Ste- 
phen opposes  CHiarran  to  Mesopotamia  in  such  a 
way  as  to  imply  that  Charran  Uy  outside  the  latter, 
is  unnecessary,  to  say  the  least;  for  he  may  mean 
equally  as  well  that  Abraham  was  called  twice  in 
Mesopotamia,  t.  e.  not  only  in  the  part  of  that  prov- 
ince where  Charran  was  known  to  be,  but  still  ear- 
lier in  the  more  northern  part  of  it  known  as  "  the 
land  of  the  Chaldees,*'  tiie  original  home  and  seat 
of  the  Abrahaniic  race.  Not  only  so,  but  the  latter 
must  be  Stephen's  meaning,  unlns  he  difiered  from 
the  Jews  of  his  time,  since  both  Philo  {de  Alfr.  u, 
pp.  11, 14,  ed.  Mang.)  and  Josephus  (AnL  L  7,  §  1) 
relate  that  Abraham  was  called  thus  twice  in  the 
land  of  his  nativity  and  kindred,  and  in  this  view 
they  follow  the  manifest  implication  of  the  O.  T., 
as  we  see  from  Gen.  xv.  7  and  Neh.  ix.  7  (oomp. 
Gen.  xii.  1-4). 

Dr.  Beke  found  "  flocks  of  sheep,  and  maidens 
drawing  water,"  at  U&t'dn-tl-Awam&d^  and  felt  that 
he  saw  the  Scripture  scene  of  Jacob's  airival,  and 
of  the  presence  of  Kachd  with  **  her  fether's  sheep 
which  she  kept,"  reenacted  before  his  eyes.  But 
that  is  an  occurrence  so  common  in  eastern  villages 
ut  the  present  day,  especially  alon^  the  skirts  of  the 
desert,  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  disthiguish  one 
place  from  another. 

But  the  reasons  for  the  traditional  opinion  en- 
tirely outweigh  those  against  it.  (1.)  The  city  of 
Nahor  or  Uaran  (Gen.  xxiv.  10)  is  certainly  in 
Aram-naharaim,  t.  e.  "  S}ria  of  the  tvro  riven  ** 
(in  the  A.  V.  "  Mesopotamia").  This  expressioo 
occurs  also  in  Deut.  xxiii.  4  and  Judg.  iii.  8,  and 
implies  a  historic  notoriety  which  answers  perfecUy 
to  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  but  not  to  rivers  of 
such  limited  local  importance  as  the  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  streams  of  Damascus.  (2.)  Aram-Dam- 
roesek  (the  •*  Syria  Damascena "  of  Pliny)  is  the 
appellation  of  Southern  S}Tia  (see  2  Sam.  viii.  6 
and  Is.  vii.  8),  and  is  a  difii^rent  region  ^  )m  Aram- 
naharaim  where  Haran  was.  (3.)  Jacob  in  going 
to  Haran  went  to  "  the  land  of  the  people  of  the 
East  *'  (Gen.  xxix.  1),  which  is  not  appropriate  tc 
so  near  a  region  as  that  of  Damascus,  and  one 
almost  north  of  Palestine,  but  is  so  to  that  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  In  accordance  with  this,  Bahuua 
who  came  from  Aram-naharaim,  rpeaks  of  himself 
as  having  been  brought  **out  of  tiie  mountains  <^ 
the  East"  (Deut.  xxiii.  6;  Num.  xxiii.  7).  (4 
The  river  which  Jacob  croased  in  his  flight  ftoa 
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Ukw  Is  Unati  ~>l7|n,  1.  e.  -  Jia  rirar," 
BnfhniH  b  n  olhn  tanned  bjr  mj  of  em 
(On.  nd.  81;  Ei.iiiu.  33;  Joib.  niv.  a,  3. 
(t.)  Tha  UKtet  mnUmi  (the  TugumA,  the  Syrac 
■Dd  tbc  Anbie  PnUtcucta)  tctoiiJI;  iiuert  Kn- 
ffanta  in  Gen.  ml  SliUtdtbuiibowbDw&Duliw 
n  wlUi  ths  peeuUir  Hebrew 
bat  liTcr.  (6.)  The  plus  i 
Ued  wilh  Hann,  aa  Gttun,  Keseph,  Eden  (2 
liT.  12:  I*  i»i»i.  IS),  and  Canndi  (Ei,  uri 
point  to  tbe  n^on  (4  Um  Euphntea  ai  tbe  vat  of 
thii  Bitin  group  oT  citiM.  (7.)  tnddEnlal  alliuioi 
(la  in  Gsi.  uh.  4-8;  uviil.  SO,  21)  show  thi 
Hann  wh  nrj  hi  distant  &0111  Canaan,  whera 
famiania  ia  upon  ita  mj  bordtr.  So,  too,  Joaephi 
{AiU.  L  16,  f  1}  Dot  onl;  plaiwi  Halan  in  Mnopo- 
tamia,  but  (rrfcrring  to  Abraham's  aending  F" 
to  procure  a  hUb  fm  Iiaae]  wt*  fbrth  lli  grm 
iBocs  from  Canaan,  aa  malfing  the  journej  thither 
bnoidaUe  and  tedioiB  in  the  blghcat  degnc.  (8.) 
Tbe  liiing  tnditiona  connect  Abnham'i  lil^  in 
lima  with  Heaopotamia  and  not  with  Dam: 
Airavorth,  who  Tiaited  Hirin,  aajra  that  the  peopla 
tboc  [Btsem  the  memorj  of  the  paUiafub'i  historj ; 
tbrj  Id  •ahun  ha  encamped,  wlieit  hs  cnmed  th( 
Eopbratea,  and  how  ha  and  hit  herda  found  t 
Benea,  now  AUppo  (RrMciit-diei 
J.  153  f.).  H. 


Onrii  Arnriia),  tha  deait^iiition  of  three  men 
tenucted  with  David'i  guard. 

1-  U  'Afo<rx^"-  [*  -I'-nn-jl  "  Aoke,  a 
Oanrite  "  (tbcra  it  no  uti'>  here  in  the  Hebrew), 
hOm  of  Sharaoiah,  tlw  third  of  the  three  chiela 
tl  the  baiMt  (S  Sun.  uiiL  11).  In  (lie  parallei 
parage,  1  Cfar.  ai.,  tbe  name  of  thii  warrior  ia 
■dinly  omitted. 

S.  CA^fTui:  {VkL  Alex.  S,^:  de  OrorL]) 
"  Shaxm  AH  [hie  llararite  "  ia  named  aa  one  of  tbe 
Uoitf  in  3  Sam.  ixiii.  33.  In  1  Chr.  li.  31 
[A^i;  Vat.1  Ap.Y.i,  3.  m.  Apap.,;  ArariUt\ 
the  Duoe  ia  aJtered  to  Sbvs-  Keniucott't  con- 
doaoii,  from  a  minute  inratigation,  u  that  tbe 
pMnge  ibonld  atand  in  tnth,  •'  Jonathan  aon  of 
Shammth  tbe  Hararile  "  —  Sbamiiah  IwlDg  idat- 
tK*l  with  Shimei,  Uarid'a  brother. 

3.  (Zopuuplnit,  i  'Afoft  [Vat.  -p,r,  ytf. 
Jrontaa,  Jrorilii.])  "Sharer  {%  Sam.  uiii. 
13)  cr  Sacar  (I  Chr.  li.  3b)  the  Hararitc  "  wu 
the  bthar  of  Abiam,  aDOtba*  member  of  tbe  giiard- 
loea  to  take  3acar  aa  the  oonrct 


HARBO-NA  (HjSn-in  [prob.  Pen.  ni*- 
imr.Gn.y.aif^.Ma.  6iu<3»a;  [Comp.Xofi- 
^v^:]  /7'Frfona],  the  third  (^  the  anuchamber- 
kiiB.  or  eonocha,  wbo  aerved  king  Ahaauenia  [Eath. 
L  10),  aad  who  ang^etted  Haman't  tmlig  hong  on 
tiaown  giUowa  (tU.  9].     In  the  latter  paaaage  tbe 

HAKBOTf  AH  {HJia-ill  ■  Twe  aborc] : 
Urr^ir;  (TA.1  ttvymBa;  tamp.  XopBvvJO 
BaAata).  [WriUec  tbna  la  Eatb.  tU.  9,  but  tba 
mmm  name  aa  the  fcngimig.  —  H.] 

BARB  Cri^jHH,  nmtbrtX:  Scai/wt.,:  I9><>>) 
MBKBBljfn  lier.'it.  B  and  Daot.  lir.  7,  amount 
AaaafaiHladiaalloinid  aa  (bod  bir  the  Monle  Ur. 
HktK*  h  DO  I'oabt  at  all  that  arntbtli  lenotea  a 
feH  i      aoi   Wi  all  pnlkhilit;  tbe  ^mam  Lq»t 
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Sinnilictu,  which  Ehnnberg  and  Hemptich  {Bfmt 
Phsi.)  mention  at  occurring  in  the  yalloTj  gif 
Arabia  Petrsa  and  Mount  Sinai,  and  L.  Syriodia, 
which  the  aame  autbora  state  it  found  in  the  I*b- 
anon,  an  tboae  which  were  bert  known  to  tbe 
ancient  Hebrews ;  though  there  are  other  kinda  of 
Ltporida,  at  the  L.  jEyyplitu  and  the  L.  jEliiopi- 
crui,  if  a  distinct  tpeciea  fKini  L.  Sinniliaii,  which 
are  found  in  the  Bible  landi.  The  hare  it  at  this 
da;  called  ami  (■^\\)  bf  tbe  Araba  in  Pain- 
tine  and  Sjria  (aee  RaaeU'a  Nat.  But.  o/Altppo, 
U  lBi.aded.}.   TbeSa«£vn>t,t><-«rougbfi»t,>- 


Hare  of  Honbt  SlnaL 

la  Identical  with  Atry^i,  and  ts  tbe  lena  which 
Aristotle  generally  applies  (0  the  hare:  indeed,  be 
■  isea  the  latter  word  once  In  hit  Iliil-i-y  of 
tU  (viii.  2T,  I  41.  We  are  of  opinion,  as  in 
Elsewhere  stated  [Cokey],  that  the  rahlilt 
niiciUvt)  waa  unknown  to  the  ancient  He- 
brews, at  an  J  rale  In  its  wild  itate ;  nor  does  it 
■  (o  be  at  prwent  known  in  .Syria  or  Palestine 
atin.  It  Ih  doutitnil  whether  Aristotle  waa 
acquainted  *ith  tbe  mhbil,  aa  he  never  alludei  to 
anj  burrowing  XoTtii  or  Joo-iJiroui:  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  tee  the  patsags  in  vi.  38,  J  3,  where 
tha  joung  of  tbe  Icurtnnnv  an  tald  to  be  "  born 


Ulnd,"  which  will  applj  to  the  rabbit  alone.   PUn; 
'  "  ''  dil.CS),expreBJy  notice*  rabbits  (nmfcati), 
Kcur  in  such  numbers  in  (bi>  Rtlearic  Itiindi 
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ptaotlos  of  fenttbg  thae  aiiiina]i,  mad  thus  driving 
them  out  of  their  buirowB.  In  confinnAtion  of 
Pliny't  remarks,  we  may  obeenre  that  there  is  a 
■mall  iiland  of  the  Balearic  groap  called  Conejera, 
i  e.  in  Spanish  a  "  rabbit-warren/'  which  at  this 
day  is  abundantly  stocked  with  these  animals.  The 
hare  was  erroneously  thought  by  the  ancient  Jews 
to  have  chewed  the  cud,  who  were  no  doubt  misled, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  $hdphdn  {Ilyraz)^  by  the  habit 
theee  animals  have  of  moving  the  jaw  about. 

"  Hares  are  so  plentiful  in  the  environs  of  Aleppo," 
nys  Dr.  Russell  (p.  158),  "  that  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  the  gentlemen  who  wait  out  a 
sporting  twice  a  week  return  with  four  or  five  brace 
hung  in  triumph  at  the  girths  of  the  servants' 
harses.**  The  Turks  and  the  natives,  he  adds,  do 
not  eat  the  hare ;  but  the  Arabs,  who  have  a  peculiar 
mode  of  dressing  it,  are  fond  of  its  flesh.  Hares 
are  hunted  in  Syria  with  greyhound  and  fidoon. 

W.  H. 

HAR^L  (with  the  def.  ait.  ^M^nn:  rl 
hpt4i\'  Arid),  In  the  margin  of  Es.  z^.  16  the 
word  rendered  "  altar  **  in  the  text  is  given  **  Hard, 
t.  e.  the  mountain  of  God."  The  LXX.,  Yulg., 
and  Arab,  evidently  regarded  it  as  the  same  with 
M  Ariel  "in  the  same  verse.  Our  transhitors  fol- 
k)wed  the  Targura  of  Jonathan  in  translating  it 
"altar."  Junius  explains  it  of  the  iaxdpa  or 
hearth  of  the  altar  of  burnt  oflTering,  covered  by  the 
networic  on  which  the  sacrifices  were  placed  over 
the  burning  wood.  This  explanation  Gesenius 
adopts,  and  brings  forward  as  a  paralld  the  Arab. 

8%tt  ireA,  "a  hearth  or  firepboe,"  akin  to  the 
Heb.  "VIM,  i}r,  "light,  flame."     Fiint  {Handw. 

s.  ▼.)  derives  it  fix>m  an  unused  root  ^H,  hdrd, 
"  to  glow,  burn,"  with  the  termination  -el;  but  the 
nolj  authority  for  the  root  is  its  presumed  existence 
an  the  word  Harei  Ewald  {Die  PropheUn  det  A. 
B.  ii.  373)  identifies  Hard  and  Ariel,  and  refers 

them  both  to  a  root  H^^K,  drdA,  akin  to  *nSlH,  ^. 

W.  A.  W. 

HA'REPH    (n'ijn    Ipbickinff  off]:  'Aplfi; 

[Vst  Aptifx;"]  Alex.  Apci;  [Comp.  'Ap^^O  -&«- 
rt;pA),  a  name  occurring  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah, 
IS  a  son  of  Caleb,  and  as  **  father  of  Beth-gader  " 
(1  Chr.  ii.  51,  only).  In  the  lists  of  Ezr.  ii.  and 
Neh.  vii.  the  similar  name  Hariph  is  found ;  but 
nothing  appears  to  establish  a  connection  between 
the  two. 

HA'BETH,  THE  FOREST  OP   CPi 

n^ri :  h  »(jAfi«  in  both  MSS.  —reading  T^l? 

finr  ^V^-'^apU;  [Vat  2op«ic;]  Alex.  'AptdBi 
[Comp.  XoftfiO:]  in  ieJtum  ffaret)^  in  wfaieh  David 
took  refuge,  aflo*,  at  the  instigation  of  the  prophet 
Gad,  he  had  quitted  the  "hold  "  or  fiistness  of  the 
nve  of  Adulkm  —  if  indeed  it  was  AduUam  and 
not  Mizpeh  of  Moab,  which  is  not  quite  clear  (1 
Sam.  xxii.  5).  Nothing  appears  in  the  narrative 
by  which  the  position  of  this  fisrest,  which  has  k>ng 
ihioe  disappeared,  can  be  ascertained,  except  the 
vcfy  general  remark  that  it  was  in  the  "  land  of 
Judah,"  t.  e.  according  to  Josephns,  the  inheritance 
proper  of  that  tribe,  r^r  Kkmpovxttu^  f^s  pvKfjs, 


•  The  same  reading  is  found  In  Josepbus  {Ata,  vi. 
il^f4>.    This  is  one  of  three  instanoes  In  this  chapfiar 


HARIPH 

M  opposed  to  the  *•  desert,"  riiw  ipii/»i*^j  ^  vlM 
he  had  befbre  been  lurking  {AnL  vi.  12,  $  4).  W« 
might  take  it  to  be  the  "wood"  in  the  "wi)d» 
ness  of  Ziph  "  in  which  he  was  subsequently  hiddei 
(xziii.  16, 19),  but  that  the  Hebrew  term  is  difierent 
{chore§k  instead  of  ynar).  In  the  Onomaatiem, 
"Arith"  if  said  to  have  then  existed  weat  of 
Jerusalem* 

HARHA'IAH  [3  syl.]  (n^rpn  [JeAonu 
i»  angry]:  'Apaxlasi  [Vat  Alex.*  FA.  omit:] 
Araia).  Uzziel  son  of  Cliarhaiah,  of  the  goldsmiths, 
assisted  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  Ui.  8).     [Some  MSS.  read 

n^CTJ'^^'^**'*^  *•  "  pr<i**ctioti,  FUrst] 

HAR^HAS  (Dnnn :  'Afwd;  [Vat  Afocu:] 
Ar€uiB)^  an  ancestor  oi  Shallum  the  husband  of 
Huldah,  the  prophetess  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (2 
K.  xxii.  14).  In  the  parallel  passage  in  Chronicles 
the  name  is  given  as  HAbBAH. 

HAR'HUR  f^Tnn  [root  T^H,  to  tem, 
thine :  hence  distinction,'  Fiirst :  but  Ges.,  m/foin- 
nrntion] :  ^Apo^p;  [in  Neh.,  Vat  FA.  Apovu.:]  Bar' 
hur).  Bene-Cnsrohur  were  among  £b  Nethinim 
who  returned  fhnn  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ear. 
ii.  51 ;  Neh.  vii.  53).  In  the  Apocryphal  ^dna 
the  name  has  become  AssuR,  Pharacim. 

HA^IM  (D*in  [ftatrnoMd]).  1.  (Xap(i3; 
[Comp.]  Alex.  Xap4\ix''  Harim)^  a  priest  who  had 
charge  of  the  third  division  in  the  house  of  God 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  8). 

2.  ('Hpc>,  ['Hp4^;  in  Neh.  x.  5,  'I^  Vat 
Ei/KVi;]  Alex.  'Hpcfu:  {Harim^  Harem,  Arem.]) 
Bene-Harim,  probably  descendants  of  the  above,  to 
the  number  of  1017,  came  up  fh>m  Babylon  with 
Zenibbabd  (Ezr.  ii.  39;  Neh.  vu.  42).  [Carhe.] 
The  name,  probably  as  reprpsenting  the  family,  is 
mentioned  amongst  those  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  5);  and  amongst  the 
priests  who  had  to  put  away  their  foreign  wives 
were  five  of  the  sons  of  Harim  (Esr.  x.  21).  In  the 
parallel  to  this  latter  passage  in  Esdrss  the  name 
is  given  Akmas. 

3.  {*Ap^;  [Vat  Alex.  FAiomit:  Haram,])  It 
furiher  occurs  in  a  list  of  the  fiunilies  of  priests 
"  who  went  up  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,"  and 
of  those  who  were  their  descendsnts  in  the  next 
generation  —  in  the  daj-s  of  Joiakim  the  son  of 
Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  15).     In  the  former  list  (xii.  8) 

the  name  is  changed  to  Rbhum  (D'^H  to  CH"^) 
by  a  not  unfrequent  transposition  of  letten. 
[Rehum.] 

4.  [*Hp4fi,  exc.  Ezr.  ii.  82,  Rom.  'HA^;  Neh. 
X.  27,  Ala.  Alex.  *P9o6fi:  Harim,  llerem.  Harem, 
Haran,]  Another  finmUy  of  Bene-Harim  [sons  of 
U.],  three  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  came 
from  the  Captivity  in  the  same  caravan  (Esr.  ii. 
32;  Neh.  vii.  35).  rhese  were  Uymen,  and  seem 
to  have  taken  their  name  fipom  a  plsoe,  at  least  the 
contiguous  names  in  the  list  are  certainly  those  of 
places.  Hiese  also  appesr  among  those  who  had 
married  foreign  wives  (Esr.  x.  81),  as  well  as  tboat 
who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  27).  [Eahbb.] 

H A'HIPH  (^^^n  [autummd  rain,  Ges. ;  but 
Fiirst,  one  early-hom,  tbrtrng] :  ^Apip ;  [Vat  Af  ei ; j 


akme  In  which  the  reading  of  Josephos  departs 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  agrees  with  tbs  LXX 
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Alii  Apvfij  [AMp;  FA.  Ap«(A,  Afxi  ]  Haifph), 
thaklRd  Mid  twelve  of  the  liene-Chnriph  [aons 
if  C]  returned  from  the  Captivity  with  Zerul)babel 
(Neb.  vii.  24).  The  name  occun  again  amon<;  the 
"heads  of  the  people"  who  sealed  the  covenant 
(x.  19  [20  in  llebr.]).  In  the  lists  of  Ezra  and 
Esdnis,  Hariph  appears  as  Joraho  and  Axeph- 
URiTH   respectively.     An  almost  identical   name, 

llaiq)h  L^^n,  a  plucking  o^],  appears  in  the 

lists  of  Judi^  [1  Chr.  ii.  61]  as  the  fiUher  of  Beth- 
gader  [oomp.  Uakuphite]. 

HARLOT  (nVv,  often  with  HtJ^M,  njH?}, 

nQ7^j7).  Hiat  this  condiUoo  of  persons  existed 
in  the  earl U  it  states  of  society  is  clear  from  Gen. 
cxz\iii.  15.  So  Rahab  (Josh.  ii.  1),  who  is  said 
by  the  Chaldee  paraph,  {(ul  loc.)^  to  have  been  an 
innkeeper,^  but  if  tliere  were  ouch  persons,  consider- 
ing what  we  know  of  Canaanitinh  morals  (Lev. 
xriii.  27),  we  may  conclude  tliat  they  would,  if 
women,  have  been  of  this  class.  The  law  forbids 
(xix.  29)  the  father's  compelling  his  daoghter  to 
sin,  but  does  not  mention  it  as  a  voluntary  mode 
of  life  on  her  port  without  his  complicity.  It  could 
indeed  hardly  be  so.  The  isolated  act  which  is  tlie 
subject  of  Deut.  xxii.  28,  29,  is  not  to  the  purpose. 
Male  rdatives  <^  were  probably  allowed  a  practically 
onlimited  discretion  in  ptmiiihing  fiiniily  dishonor 
incurred  by  their  woraen^s  unciiastity  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
24 ).  llie  provision  of  I^ev.  xxi.  9,  regarding  the 
priest*s  daughter,  maj  have  arisen  fit>m  the  fact  of 
bis  home  being  less  guarded  owing  to  his  absence 
when  ministering,  as  well  as  from  the  scandal  to 
■mctity  so  involved.  Perhaps  such  abommatious 
might,  if  not  thus  severdy  marked,  lead  the  way 
to  the  excesses  of  Gentile  ritualistic  fornication,  to 
rhich  indeed,  when  so  near  the  sanctuary,  they 
night  be  viewed  as  approximating  (Micbaelis,  Liics 
f  Mou^  art.  268).  Yet  it  seems  to  be  asMuraed 
that  the  hariot  class  would  exist,  and  the  prohiiti- 
tion  of  Deut.  xxiii.  18,  forbidding  offerings  from 
the  wages  of  such  sin,  is  perhaps  due  to  the  con- 
tagion of  heathen  example,  in  whose  worship  prac- 
tices abounded  which  the  Israelites  were  taught  to 

abhor.  The  term  HK^^p  (meaning  properly  *'con- 
sBerated**)  points  to  one  description  of  persons, 

ukI  '^t*^.?)  ("struige  woman")  to  another,  of 
whom  this'  class  nxistly  consisted.  The  first  term 
refers  to  the  unpure  worship  of  the  Syrian  ^  Astarte 
(Num.  XXV.  1;  oomp.  Herod,  i.  199;  Justin,  xviii. 
5;  Stnbo,  viU.  p.  378,  xU.  p.  559;  Yal.  Max.  ii.  6, 
15;  August,  f/e  Cw,  DH^  iv.  4),  whose  votaries,  as 
.dolatry  progressed,  would  be  recruited  from  the 
daughters  of  Israel;  hence  the  common  mention 
of  both  the^ie  sins  in  the  Prophets,  the  one  indeed 
biing  a  metaphor  of  the  other  (Is.  i.  21,  Ivih  8; 
Jar.  ii.  90;  oomp.  Kx.  xxxiv.  15,  IG:  Jer.  iii.  1,  2, 
8,  Er.  xvi.  xxiii.;  Hos.  L  2,  u.  4,  6,  iv.  11,  13,  14, 
15,  ▼.  3).  The  latter  class  would  grow  up  with 
the  growth  of  great  cities  and  of  foreign  interooune, 


«  •  Jonh  (nnV,  JInt  or  eaHp  rain)  Is  shnply  » 
Haclph,  if  the  laltsr  msaiis  (see  above)  th*  early  rain 
whloh  beffns  to  iA  in  PalsaOne  abont  the  mlddL  o' 

E 


»  IKvHng,  Observ.  fibef  1.  478,  Mn^ptaiC, 


e. 


e  Phito  (La.  dt  tpte.  Legib,  6,  7)  eontends  tt^t 
WW  pvnished  ander  the  Moi«ak!  law  with 
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and  hardly  could  enter  into  the  view  of  the  MomIo 
institutes.  As  regards  the  fiishions  invoh-ed  in  the 
practice,  similar  outward  marks  seem  to  have  at- 
tended its  earliest  forms  to  tliose  which  we  trace  in 
the  classical  writers,  t,  g.  %  distinetix'e  dress  and  a 
seat  by  the  way-side  (Gen.  xxxxiii.  14;  comp.  Ez. 
xvi.  16,  25;  Bar.  vi.  43  [or  Kpist.  of  Jer.  43] ;« 
Petron.  Arb.  Sat,  xvi.;  Juv.  vi.  118  foil.;  Dougtsei 
AnaUcL  Saer*  Exe.  xxiv.).  Public  singing  in  tlie 
streets  occurs  also  (Is.  xxiii.  16;  Iu:clus.  ix.  4). 
Those  who  thus  published  Uieir  infamy  were  of  the 
worst  repute,  others  had  houses  of  resort,  and  both 
classes  seem  to  have  been  known  among  the  Jews 
(Prov.  vu.  8-12,  xxiii.  28;  ICcclus.  ix.  7,  8);  the 
two  women,  1  K.  iii.  16,  lived  as  (ireek  hctaerae 
sometimes  did,  in  a  house  together  ( fHci.  Or.  and 
Rom.  Ant.  s.  v.  Iletctra).  The  laneful  fascination 
ascribed  to  them  in  Prov.  vii.  21-23  may  be  com- 
pared with  what  Chardin  says  of  simiL&r  effects 
among  the  young  nobility  of  Persia  ( \'oyages  em 
Persty  i.  163,  ed.  1711),  as  also  may  Luke  xv.  30, 
for  the  sums  lavished  on  theni  (i^.  162).  In  eariier 
times  the  price  of  a  kid  is  mentioned  ((ien.  xxxviii.), 
and  great  wealth  doubtless  sometimes  accrued  to 
them  (ICz.  xvi.  33,  39,  xxiii.  26).  Uut  lust,  as  dis- 
tinct from  gain,  appears  as  the  inducement  in  Prov. 
vii.  14, 15  (see  Dougtssi  Anal.  Sacr.  ad  loc.),  where 
the  victim  is  further  allured  by  a  promised  sacri- 
ficial banquet  (comp.  Ter.  tun.  iii.  3).  The  **  har- 
lots **  are  classed  with  *'  publicans,**  as  those  who 
lay  under  the  ban  of  society  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt. 
xxi.  32).  No  doubt  they  multiplied  with  the  in- 
crease of  polygamy,  and  consequently  lowered  the 
estimate  of  marriage.  The  corrupt  practioei  im- 
ported by  Gentile  converts  into  the  Church  oocasioii 
most  of  the  other  passages  in  which  allusions  to  the 
subject  there  occur,  1  Cor.  v.  1,  9,  11;  2  Cor.  xii. 
21;  1  Thesa.  iv.  3;  1  Tim.  i.  10.  The  decree. 
Acts  XV.  29,  has  occasioned  doubts  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  wopytla  there,  chiefly  from  \U  context,  which 
may  lie  seen  discussed  at  length  in  I)ey ling's  Ob§erv. 
Sacr.  ii.  470,  foil.;  Schoettgen,  if  or.  lltbr.  i.  468; 
Spencer  and  Hammond,  ad  loc.  The  simplest 
sense  however  seems  the  most  probable.  The  chil> 
dren  of  such  persons  were  held  in  contempt,  and 
could  not  exercise  privileges  nor  inherit  (John  viii. 
41;  Deut.  xxiii.  2;  Judg.  xi.  1,  2).  On  thegen- 
enil  subject  Michaelis*s  Laws  of  Afosea^  bk.  v.  art 
268;  Selden,  de  Ux.  Jfeb.  i.  16,  iii.  12,  and  de  Jwr. 
Nnfur.  V.  4,  together  with  Schoettgen,  and  the 
authorities  there  quoted,  may  be  consulted. 

ITie  words  ^'^^^  ni^^n*),  A.  V.  "and  they 
washed  his  armor**  (1  K.  xxii.' 38) should  be  "and. 
the  harlots  washed,'*  which  is  not  only  the  uatunU 
rendering,  but  in  accordance  with  the  LXX.  and 
Jost'phus.  U.  U. 

HARNETHER  (■»5.3"?n  [etym.  nnoer- 
tain]:  *Apya4>dpi  [Vat  corrupt:]  ffamapher)^ 
one  of  the  sons  of  Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of  Aabfta 
(1  Chr.  viL  36). 
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stoning ;  but  this  Is,  by  Selden  ((/«  Ux,  Heb.  Ui.  18), 
shown  to  be  unfbunded. 

</  So  at  Corinth  were  1000  UfioMXoi  dedicated  to 
Aphrodite  and  the  gross  sins  of  her  worship,  and  sbn 
ilarly  at  Comuia,  in  Amrania  (Strabo,  U.  e.). 

<  A&nu  at  yvvMtt  in  Tift  biov  nbt  woptWiwe 
^wafnra^bvm  (Theophr.  Char,  xzviU.).  So  OatoUni 
(Carm.  xxxvii.  16)  speaks  eonveiMl}  o(  ttmilnfi' 
maeki. 
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prmg  ^  Chnrod  [L  e.  of  trembtmg],  I'^V}  ]'*y : 
Wfryh  *Af^,  Alex,  rvy  ynv  Ia«p:  /on*  qm  toca^ 

fur  Harad)^  a  spring  by  vTS)  which  Gideon  and 
hif  great  anny  encamped  on  ibe  morning  of  the  day 
which  ended  in  the  rout  of  the  Midianitee  (Judg. 
vii.  1),  and  where  the  trial  of  the  people  by  their 
mode  of  drinking  i^parently  took  place.  The  word, 
■lightly  altered,  recuri  in  the  proclamation  to  the 

boBt:  "  Whosoever  is  fearful  and  trembling  (*T^ri, 
chared)  let  him  return"  (ver.  3):  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  decide  whether  the  name  Charod  was,  as  Prof. 
Stanley  proposes,  bestowed  on  account  of  the  trem- 
bling, or  whether  the  mention  of  the  trembling  was 
suggested  by  the  previously  existing  name  of  the 
fountain:  eitlier  would  suit  the  paronomastic  vein 
in  which  these  ancient  records  so  delight.  The 
word  chartd  (A.  V.  **was  afraid")  recurs  in  the 
description  of  another  event  which  took  plsoe  in 
this  neighborliood,  possibly  at  this  very  spot  — 
Saul's  last  encounter  with  the  Philistines  —  when 
he  ^^  was  afraid,  and  bia  heart  trembled  grntUy,'* 
at  the  sight  of  their  fierce  hosts  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  5). 
The  Min  JaltuI,  with  which  Prof.  Stanley  would 
Identify  llarod  {S.  if  P.)  is  very  suitable  to  the 
eircumstances,  as  being  at  present  the  laigest  spring 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  as  forming  a  pool  of  con- 
siderable size,  at  which  great  numbers  might  drink 
(Rob.  ii.  323).  But  if  at  that  time  so  copious, 
would  it  not  have  been  seized  by  the  Midianites 
before  Gideon's  arrival  ?  However,  if  the  *Ain  Ja^ 
itk/  be  not  this  spring,  we  are  very  much  in  the 
dark,  since  the  «*hill  of  Moreh,"  the  only  land- 
mark aflbrded  us  (vii.  1),  has  not  been  recognized. 
The  only  hill  of  Moreh  of  which  we  have  any  certain 
knowledge  was  by  Shechem,  26  miles  to  the  south. 
If  *Ain  JdUid  be  Harod,  then  JebtL  Duhy  must  be 
Moreh. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  name  JdUtd  is  a 
corruption  of  Harod.  In  that  esse  it  is  a  good 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  local  names  ac- 
quire a  new  meaning  in  passing  from  one  language 
to  another.  Harod  itself  probably  underwent  a 
similar  process  after  the  srrival  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Canaan,  and  the  paronomastic  turn  given  to  Gid- 
eon's speech,  as  above,  may  be  an  indication  of  the 
change.  G. 

HA'BODITE,  THE  C^l^JOri  [patronym., 
see  bdow]:  6  'Poi;8a<os;  Alex,  o  Apov^aios,  [o 
Apuicuos'-]  ^  Harodi),  the  designation  of  two  of 
the  thirty-seven  warriors  of  David's  guard,  Sham- 
MAH  and  Elika  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25),  doubtless  de- 
rived fh>m  a  place  named  Harod,  either  that  just 
spoken  of  or  some  other.  In  the  paraUel  passage 
sf  Chronicles  by  a  change  of  letter  the  name  ap- 
pears as  Hakouitk. 

HARO'EH  {Ty^'^T^,  u  e,  ha-Roeh  =  the 
seer:  'Apai  fV^at.  corrupt]),  a  name  occurring  in 
the  genealogical  lists  of  Judah  as  one  of  the  sons 
of  "Shobal,  father  of  Kiijath-jearim  "  (1  Chr.  ii. 
K9).  The  Vulg.  translates  this  and  the  following 
words,  '*  qui  ridebat  diniidium  requietionum."  A 
mnewhat  similar  name  —  Rraiah  —  is  given  in 
▼.  8  as  the  son  of  Shobal,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
establish  the  identity  of  the  two. 

HA'BORITE,  THE  OT^^DH  [see  Ha- 
•oditk]:  6  'ApvoU  [Vat  FA.  o  A8i;]  Alex. 
SflSc  AroriUs),  the  title  given  to  Shamhoth, 
JM «ltba warriorB of  Da\id's guard (1  Chr. xi.  27). 
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We  have  here  an  example  of  the  miQ;ilb 
ancles  which  exist  betwesD  these  two  paraU  lijk 
In  this  case  it  appeals  to  have  arisen  from  an  cot 

change  of  %  D,  for  *^y  R,  and  that  at  a  very  eirij 

dat«,  smce  the  LXX.  Is  in  agreement  with  tht 
present  Hebrew  text.  Bat  there  an  other  difihr 
ences,  for  which  see  Sbammah. 

HAR(ySHETH  (n^*iq,  CkarMeA 
[working  in  tcood.  tUme^  etc.,  Ges.;  or  city  of 
crnjh,  of  artificial  toorkj  F^nt];  ^Apia^\  [Vat. 
ApuffttBj  Alex.  Atreipo^,  In  vcr.  16,  SfWfiou:] 
Uaroulh)^  or  rather  •«  Harosheth  of  the  Gentilea,** 
as  it  was  called  (probably  for  the  same  reason  that 
Galilee  was  afterwards),  fh>m  the  mixed  races  that 
inhabited  it,  a  city  in  the  north  of  the  hmd  of  Ca- 
naan, suppofied  to  have  stood  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Iske  Merom  {el-/Wek)f  from  which  the  Jonlan 
issues  fortli  in  one  unbroken  stream,  and  in  the 
portion  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  It  was  the  res- 
idence of  Sisera,  captain  of  Jabm,  king  of  Canaan 
(Judg.  iv.  2),  whose  capital,  Hazor,  one  of  thfl 
fenced  cities  assigned  to  the  children  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  36),  lay  to  the  northwest  of  it;  and  it 
was  the  point  to  which  the  rictorious  Isrselites 
under  Barak  pursued  the  discomfited  host  and 
chariots  of  the  second  potentate  of  that  name 
(Judg.  iv.  16).  Probably  from  intermarriage  with 
the  conquered  Canaanites.  the  name  of  Siaera  be- 
came afterwards  a  family  name  (Ezr.  ii.  63). 
Neither  is  it  irrelevant  to  allude  to  this  coincidenee 
in  connection  with  the  morsl  effects  of  this  deci- 
sive victory;  for  Hazor,  once  "  the  head  of  all  those 
kingdoms"  (Josh.  xi.  6,  10),  had  been  taken  and 
burnt  by  Joshua;  its  king,  Jabin  I.,  put  to  tha 
sword ;  and  the  whole  confederation  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  of  the  north  broken  and  slaughtered  in  the 
celebrated  battle  of  the  waters  of  Merom  (Josh.  xi. 
5-14)  —  the  first  time  that  "  chariots  and  horses  " 
appear  in  array  against  the  invading  host,  and  are 
so  summarily  disposed  of,  according  to  Divine 
command,  under  Joshua;  but  which  subsequently 
the  children  of  Joseph  feared  to  face  in  the  vuUbj 
of  Jczreel  (Josh.  xvii.  16-18);  and  which  Judah 
actually  failed  before  in  the  Philistine  plain  (Judg. 
i.  19).  Herein  was  the  great  difficulty  of  subdu- 
ing plains,  similar  to  that  of  the  Jonlan,  bcaide 
•which  Harosheth  stood.  It  was  not  till  the  Israi^ 
ites  had  asked  for  and  obtained  a  king,  that  thej 
began  *^  to  multiply  chariots  and  horses  '*  to  them- 
selves, contrary  to  the  express  words  of  the  law 
(I)eut.  xvii.  16),  as  it  were  to  fight  the  enemy  with 
his  own  weapons.  (The  first  instance  occurs  8 
Sam.  viii.  4,  comp.  1  Chr.  zvm.  4;  next  in  the 
histories  of  Absalom,  2  Sam.  xv.  1,  and  of  Adoni- 
jah,  1  K.  i.  5;  while  the  climax  was  reached  under 
Solomon,  1  K.  iv.  96.)  And  then  it  was  tha 
their  decadence  set  in!  They  were  tCiong  in 
futh  when  they  hamstrung  the  horses  &:h1  burned 
the  chariots  with  fire  of  the  kings  of  Hazor,  of 
Madon,  of  Shimron,  and  of  Achshaph  (Josh.  xi.  1). 
And  yet  so  rapidly  did  they  decline  when  thdr 
illustrious  leader  was  no  more,  that  the  city  of 
Hazor  had  risen  from  its  ruins;  and  in  contrast  to 
the  kings  of  Mesopotamia  and  of  Moab  (Judg.  iii.), 
who  were  both  of  them  foreign  potentates,  anotlur 
Jabin,  the  territory  of  whose  ancestors  had  been 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  daimed  the  dia« 
tincUon  of  being  the  £rst  to  revolt  against  antf 
shake  off  the  dominion  of  Israel  in  his  new^ 
I  acquired  inheritance.      But  the  vktoiy  voa  bv 
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Ottmik  ul  Bnk  w»  weQ  walhj  of  Ihe  laag  at 
M^fta  wbicb  It  iufund  (Judg.  r.).  uul  of  ths 
fnnriiial  odabritj  nhkh  evo-  aftannii  nUaehed 
to  it  (Pl  Inilli.  g,  10).  Tbs  whole  Unitary  m» 
gndullj  mu  back,  to  tn  held  pcrnuuenUy,  u  it 
maU  Km  (Judg.  iv.  U)\  nt  tit  event*  ire  hair 
DOtliing  iDon  of  Uuot,  HutKbetli,  or  Uie  Cunu- 
it«  of  ibe  north,  In  tiie  tucceeding  van. 

llM  lile  of  Huofbetb  doe*  not  ■(¥««  lo  Iwvb 
been  ideotifled  b j  mi j  modsni  InTclier. 

E.  S.  Ft 

*  Dr.  Tbonuoo  {Lainl  and  Boot,  U.  lU)  oip- 
paa  Hunbeth  (o  be  llw  high  TiB  oiled  Ban- 
Iklti,  DOT  tba  bu»  it  Cumel,  when  the  Kidxn 
Jkwi  along  tovmrd  tha  kl  *^  1  hire  no  doubt," 
be  *>;*,  "  of  thii  ideotiflntion."  A  cutis  Uun 
■onjd  guard  the  pan  along  the  Kiihon  into  the 
pkin  of  Eadraelon.aiid  the  ruiui  itiil  found  ontldi 
"sunnoua  doul>le  mound  "  ibow  that  t  Mmtig  fcr- 
tnannuIhaTeitaodhenin  fomKrtiaxa.  AviUagc 
ff  the  aanis  name  occur*  higher  up  on  the  other 
wla  of  the  lirer,  and  hence  nmewhat  Dearer  the 
KSKof  theDthorah-BeraklxktUe.  'iliie  writcmja 
tut  HanMtk  la  the  AraUe  bfm  of  the  Hahnw 
Hanabeth,  and  (aocordiiu  ki  hk  new  of  (he  di- 
rectku  of  tbe  ai^t)  lie*  duBctIr  In  tba  waj  of  the 
ratimt  of  Sben'i  tana.  It  ia  about  eight  mik* 
frm  Megiido,  and  in  the  neigbhortiood  of  Aoctio 
(^AtJai),  and  bene*  eucU;  in  the  r^on  where  the 
Uentile  "  oatiou,"  to  whicb  HanaheUi  belonged, 
■tin  di«ll  and  vBt  powsfUl ;  lur  we  levn  from 
Jodg.  i.  ill  that  the  Hebien  had  beeii  unable  In 
drive  than  out  bom  that  part  of  the  oountrj. 

En-duT  ii  minlioued  (P>.  luxili.  10)  aa  a  place 
of  ilaughtcr  on  tbia  occaaion.  Hence,  Studej',  in 
tni  gn4fhic  aketch  (JacuA  Church,  1.  35)^),  repro- 
aaite  the  CuuaiutH  aa  (scaping  In  (he  oppcaila 
diractioo,  tlirough  the  eaatcni  branch  of  the  plain, 
and  Uieaoe  onwiinl  to  Haruebetb,  tuppueed  bj  him 
lo  be  among  Ihe  northern  hilla  of  (ialilte.  l^n-dor 
ne  DM  &r  from  Tabor  (the  raodefi.  villige  la  dii- 
linctlj  niible  from  ite  ti^),  and  hi  that  pauags  of 
Iba  IVhniat  it  maj  be  named  ••  a  rigue  dedgna- 
ttoa  of  the  battle-Seld,  vhile  po^Uj  tboae  who 
"paiahed  at  Ifn-dor"  were  eome  of  the  fUgltiiei 
dhiBi  in  that  direction,  about  rboae  deetruetko 
thBe  »ai  nmethiug  remarkable,  aa  knovn  hj  Aine 
IndltloD  not  otherwiae  preaemd, 

HABP  (~)'^33,  Kimor),  hi  GrH&  Kirripa, 
or  airlipB.  from  the  Hebrew  word,  the  eound  of 
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wu  oni;  «npla}«l  bj  tbe  Gn^  am  MB- 
if  Know  ud  dialrcai.  If  thU  wen  tbe  ohi 
with  the  tireeki  it  waa  far  difibnct  with  the  H*- 
rewi,  amongtl  whom  the  ibinitar  eerved  aa  aa  ao- 
impanlment  to  ionge  of  chMrnilneat  and  mirth 
I  well  aa  of  pralae  and  Iha&lugiriiig  to  the  Su- 
nma  Bong  (Gen.  ml  ST;  I  Sam.  xri.  S3i  i 
hr  IX.  S8j  Pa    mJU.  8),  and  waa  ni?  raielj 


Cwlh  a  trtiniilona  and  itiiduloui  khuhI,  hke  that 
•f  s  atring  when  touched."     The  tanwir  wit    ' 
I"''—*'  inatrumenl  of  the  Hebrewi,  and  waa 
bumi  throughout  .Aiia.    Thai  can  be  little  di 
that  it  waa  the  eaiiieat  uiitrument  with  which  i 
VM  acquainted,  aa  tbe  writer  of  the  Pentab 
Migui  ita  mTCDtton,  together  with  that  of  the 
"VpS,  Vgab,  mcumcJr  tlanalated  » organ"  hi 
Ita  A.  T.,  to  tbe  antediluvian  period  (Gen.  It.  !1] 
Dr.  Kaliaefa  (/fuf.  und  Ciil.  L'oia.  onlht  Old  Tat. , 
•oaeiden  Kiiaior  to  itaud  (or  the  whole  dau  of 
Bribed    hutTumenU  {Ntguath),  aa    (fgah,  bji 
^'''■thetrpeafaUwtndtnitnmenU."  'Triten 
■fcs  eeniMet   tbe  xiripn  with  nrvfii  (walUng), 
I  ■ .>   ___, _^  (jj^  yjj  inrtm- 


uwd,if  8. 

«r,intime.of  DriTatoornatio. 

iilaflB.. 

theHiuo 

vitj,    bl* 

dociibea 

t  aa  put  aaldc  or  Impended  « 

thewil- 

lowi  (Pi 

cuiTii.  aji  and  in  like  man 

ner  Job'i 

h«pKl. 

hanged  into  mourning"  [eu.  31),  whilM 

the  hand  of  i^ef  preated  beavilj  upon  h 

m.    Tbe 

paMige 

m;  bowell  ihall  lound  like  i 

hirpltai 

AiVfrtaA  harfa.    (Nlnanb  marbka.) 


mrr  refer*  to  the  tiintiai  of  Me  olordi  and 
not  to  the  aound  of  the  hiatrument  (Oenn.  ud 
Hltdg,  In  CommttU.), 

Touching  the  ihape  of  the  Uaaor  *  gmt  dURi- 
enee  of  opinion  prenUi.  Tbe  author  of  Bkilu 
Baggtiiorim  dtecriba  it  M  reeembllag  the  nwdow 
barpi  Pfei%r  give*  it  the  fbnn  ot  a  gultarj  and 
St.  Jooou  declam  it  lo  have  rrewiblart  la  dafi 
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Hm  GieA  Irtlur  ddUj  uid  thk  Uit  tuw  it  wp- 
poclad  I;  Duronjrmiu,  quoted  hj  Jool  Brill  in  tba 
pnbcc  to  Maidd—okn'i  Pmbai.  Jotephut  n- 
lonli  (Anlu/.  vii.  H,  {  3)  that  Uw  kiimm-  had  ten 
lUiitKi.  uid  iliat  it  ww  plajred  on  with  Uw  pko- 


inthe 


id  laid  lu  have  had  fbrtj- 
iMunt,  howwer,  ought  not 

rhat  ia  act  forth  iii  the  lit  book  of 
plajed 


ShiUe  ll'i;, 

Mven.     Juwphufl'a  atat«unt,  h* 


the  jtmrnn-  with  hi 
iUppoie  that  then  mu  ■  nnaUer  and  a  larger  Jvi- 
noi',  iuutiiucb  at  it  waa  tontetimei  |ila]«l  hj  tba 
ImidiUt  wbilit  mlkiug  (1  Sam.  i.  5),  the  opjoiao 
if  Mirnk  —  "on  jouait  peut-ttn det  deux  maiiih«a, 


^millii  haqa.    (rton  iha  Mmb  at  Taabea,  eaUed 

entitled   U>  coDnidereUon.      Tlia  Talmud  (Una. 
Brrneolk)  hu  prtsenwi  a 
tflM  that  ovtr 

the  DorUi 


HABT 

mr  (not  afttr,  but)  belbra  the  teed  ii 
the  BOU.     [See  Aqhicultubc]  H.  H. 

HAB-SHA  (Htr-in  Idtn/,  Gta.  Bte  Anl.| 
ieeFUntJ;  'Apird:  ['AtwiU;  in  Ear., Vat  Apr 
]  flariaj.  IieD»Chaiiha  [aoua  of  C]  wtn 
ing  the  famiUei  of  Nethinim  who  cane  back 
from  Bah}lan  with  Zembhabel  [F^.  ii.  62i  Neh. 
i.  bi).     In  the  panllel  liat  hi  Kadnia  the  name  ia 

HART  (*;;W  :  lAa^i:  ra™.).  ThB  haft 
ig  mckoDed  among  the  dean  aiiimab  (Deut.  »1L 
r.  5,  n.  22),  and  leeiDa,  from  the  pnwagee 
I  at  well  ai  from  1  K.  It.  S3,  to  hate  beta 
onlj  killed  tor  (bod.  lU  activit)'  fiuniihee 
t  compariaon  in  b.  iiiv.  6,  though  io  thk 
t  the  hind  wat  oiore  commonly  wlected  bj 
cred  wrilcn.  In  Pi.  xlii.  1  the  ftraiinne  tcr- 
ioD  of  the  verb  renders  an  emendation  neoea- 
ws  muat  Iherefore  lubatiCuM  the  hind;  and 
again  in  Lam.  1.  3  the  true  reading  ii  C^V*^' 
B  "  (at  fpntn  In  the  I.XX.  and  Vulg.).  Tha 
'  otme  Ajalaa  ia  dtrind  bun  ijFjFa^  and  im- 
plita  that  harti  mfs  uumcnKu  b  the  nrigbbot^ 

'^  lod.  w.  I-  a 

na  Beb.  mate,  noun  agyal  (h'tt),  which  U  al- 
wa;i  rendered  ba^f  bj  the  1.XX.,  denotea,  then 
aui  be  no  doubt,  booh  ipedea  of  Ctmida  (deer 
tribe),  other  the  Damn  vulynrit,  CtUow-deer,  er 
the  CtreuM  Baiiana,  the  Barhary  deer,  the  toutb- 
npresHiladni  of  the  European  itag  ( C.  do- 
ll, whieh  ooctun  in  Tuiiia  and  the  eo«t  id 
Bartaar]-.  We  have,  however,  no  evidence  to  abow 
that  the  Barlary  deer  ever  inhabited  Fahalina, 
(hough  there  U  no  leaton  whj  it  maj  not  hav* 
BO  Id  primitin  timea.     Hancliiultt  [TVm. 


of  David,  (uiiig  the  i 
.  anil  that  when  at  mid 
i  the  ehoida  they  vihisted 


The  ^"3*0(1:"  bS  -1153- 
Jheminilh"  (1  Chr.  i 


B  called  fron 

^   .  „  I J  learned  writen,  inchidin^ 

the  author  of  Shibt  Baggibiarim,  Idenlifj  the  won 
"  Sbeminilh  "  with  the  ocUve;  but  it  would  indnd 
tie  raah  Ut  conchide  that  the 


n  thcae 


plo.ved  in  inodem  timn.  [Shkhihith.]  Tbx 
■kill  of  the  Jewa  on  the  Unnor  appeart  to  have 
renched  ita  highest  point  of  perfection  in  the  age 
of  David,  the  effect  of  whoae  perfbrmanen,  at  w^ 
at  of  thoie  by  the  memben  of  the  "S<^oolt  of 
the  Prophett,"  are  deuribed  aa  Irulj  inarTebui 
'ramp.  1  Sam.  i.  B,  irl.  33,  and  lii.  90). 

D.  W.  M. 
HARROW,  lie  word  to  rendmd  9  Sam. 
di.  81, 1  Chr.  u.  8  (V^H)  i<  pTDbahly  a  tbreah. 
lug-machine,  the  nrb  nndowl  "to  hirrow" 
{T}^),  la.  IiTiii.  ail  Job  n^.  10;  Hoa,  i.  11, 
spnaata  appanotly  the  breaking  of  the  cloda,  and 
ji  ID  far  analagoui  to  our  luurowing,  hut  whether 
lone  by  an;  >ucb  machine  aa  we  call  "a  harrow," 
•  nry  doubtful.  In  modern  Palettine,  oien  are 
■  Uinied  in  to  trampk  the  ckida,  and  in 
a  buih  oS  " 


•MP*  oarti  of  A 


B,  if  ui 


p.  all)  otasTtd  the  Ulow-dear  on  Hovnt  I^bw. 
Sir  G.  WnUnKMI  taji  (Ane.  KggiL  p.  997,  Sn 
ed,),  "  The  Bti«  with  branehfa^  homB  Bgoiwl  al 
Benl  HaMU  la  alto  noknown  in  the  Tall^f  (rf  IW 


HAKUM 

l<  M  It  Is  stiU  Been  in  the  vicinity  of  th«  N»- 
bkat,  Bs  about  Tnnia,  though  not  in  the  de»- 
■i  between  the  river  and  the  Bed  Sea."  ThU  U 
dMbCkag  the  Cervtu  Barhartu, 

Moit  of  tbe  deer  tribe  are  careful  to  conceal  their 
salvBi  after  birth  fixr  a  time.  May  there  not  be 
tome  alluaioa  to  this  circumstance  in  Job  zxxiz.  1, 
«*  Canst  thou  marie  whou  the  hinds  do  calve?  '*  etc 
Perhaps,  as  the  LXX.  uniformly  renders  ayyal  by 
tka^St  ^"^  ™*T  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  Cer- 
cw  Bardarut  is  the  deer  denoted.     The  feminine 

noon  n^H^i  ayy&kth^  occurs  fieqnently  in  the 

O.  T.  For  the  Scriptural  allusions  see  under 
HniD.  W.  H. 

*  Hw  word  Jo!  in  Aiabio  is  not  confined  to 

any  partifinhr  species,  but  is  as  general  as  our  word 
fJBcr.    It  in  het  applies  as  well  to  the  mountain 

pirt  Jlc^.  O.  £.  P. 

HA'BUM  (Vnn  [deeaitd,  lofty\i  'iapiy\ 
[Yai.]  Alex,  lapuik'  Arum),  A  name  occurring 
in  one  of  the  most  ooseure  portions  of  the  geneal< 
Cjpee  of  Jodah,  in  which  Coss  is  said  to  have  begot- 
ten *«the  fiunilies  of  Aharhel  son  of  Harum"  (1 
Oir.  iv.  8). 

HABUOtf  APH  if\yffnri  [dU-^ioud,  G«.]  : 

*^pmpA^\  [VaA.  Efw/ioBi]  Haromaph),  fiither  or 
aneertor  of  Jedaiah,  who  assisted  in  the  repair  of 
the  waO  of  Jermalem  (Ndi.  ill.  10). 

HABU'PHITE,  THB  09-'t"»rTrT  [patro- 
■ym.,  see  ffnr^]  :  6  XapaubtriK ;  [Vat.  FA. 
<^n|\;  Aid.]  Alex.  *Apov^/:  [Ifarv^Ues]\  the 
deii^atioa  of  Shephatiahu,  one  of  tbe  Korhites 
who  repaired  to  Darid  at  Zildag  when  he  was  in 
Stress  (1  Chr.  zii.  5).    The  MasoreU  read  the 

eoni  HariphiCe,  and  point  it  acoordhigly,  '^D'^'^n. 

HA'BTJZ  {y^HQ  [zealoui,  active]:  *Apovs: 
Barm),  a  nudi  of  Jotbah,  father  of  MeshuUemeth, 
msen  of  Hanasseh,  and  mother  of  Amon  lung  ot 
Iwiish  (S  K.  zxL  19). 

HABVEST.    [AoRicuLTURB.] 

HASADI'AH  ("^TI^O  [10^0111  Jehovah 
hftt]:  *A^«dla:  ffasadia),  one  of  a  group  of  five 
paaons  among  the  desoendants  of  the  royal  line  of 
ladah  (1  Chr.  ill.  SO),  apparently  sons  of  Zerub- 
kabsl,  the  leader  of  the  return  from  Babylon.  It 
!^  ben  coqjeetared  that  this  htter  half  of  the 
iwily  was  bom  after  the  restoration,  since  some 
sf  the  names,  and  amongst  tbem  this  one  —  **  be- 
Issed  of  Jehovah,**  appear  to  embody  the  hopeAil 
fafing  of  that  time.     [Asadiab.] 

HASENU'AH  (nhtl^rr,  «.  s.  ha»-Sennnah 

[tU  hated]',  *Kairov;  [Vat  Aocra;]  Alez.  A(ra- 
wo&ai  Amma),  a  Beqjamite,  of  one  of  the  chief 
luniBeB  in  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  ix.  7).  The  name  is 
"wiy  Senoah,  with  the  definite  article  prefixed. 

HASHABI'AH  (rn:;i?n,  and  with  final  C, 

VT^^O'  *A^a^(af,  fAiraiSfa,  Katfilas,] 
S^tBUtt  '[«te<0  Hatnbia*^  [Haaabia,  HoitbUu^] 


m  whioh  tbe  word 
side  of  Jordan.    To 


is  oos  of  the 
)  Is  osed  flor  tbe 
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HoBtbM),  a  name  signifying  "regarded  of  Jcl»« 
vah,"  much  in  request  among  tl^  Lerites,  esp^ 
dally  at  the  date  of  the  return  firom  Babylon. 

L  A  Merarite  Le\ito,  son  of  Amaziah,  in  the 
line  of  Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  45;  Heb.  dO) 

2.  Another  Merarite  Levite  (1  Chr.  iz.  14). 

3.  Chashabia^hd:  another  Lerite,  the  fourth 
of  the  six  sons  of  Jeduthun  (the  sixth  is  omitted 
here,  but  i«  supplied  in  ver.  17),  who  played  the 
harp  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God  under 
Darid^s  order  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3),  and  had  charge  of 
the  twelfth  course  (19). 

4.  Chashabia^hu:  one  of  the  Hebroniies, ».  e. 
descendants  of  Hebron  the  son  of  Kohath,  one  of 
the  chief  fiimilies  of  the  Levites  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  80) 
He  and  the  1,700  men  of  his  kindred  had  super  • 
intendence  for  King  Darid  over  business  both 
sacred  and  secular  on  the  west^  of  Jordan.  Pos- 
sibly this  is  the  same  person  as 

6.  The  son  of  Kemuel,  who  was   *< prince** 

(nb)  of  the  tribe  of  Leri  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxrii.  17). 

6.  Chashabla'^hu:  another  Lerite,  one  of  the 

'*chiefii"  C^IC^)  of  his  tribe,  who  officiated  for 
King  Joaiah  at  his  great  passover-feast  (2  Chr. 
XXXV.  9).  In  the  paralld  account  of  1  Esdras  the 
name  i^)pear8  as  AssABiAg. 

7.  A  Merarite  Lerite  who  accompanied  Em 
from  Babybn  (Eer.  viii.  19).  In  1  Esdras  lbs 
name  is  A8£BIA. 

8.  One  of  the  chiefe  of  the  priests  (and  there 
fore  of  the  fiunil}  of  Kohath)  who  formed  part  of 
the  same  caravan  (Ezr.  viii.  24).     In  1  Esdras  the 
name  is  Assanias. 

9.  »'  Ruler  *'  (T^XD)  of  half  the  cirouit  or  enri- 

fons  fFJ/S)  of  Keilah;  he  repaired  a  portion  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii. 
17). 

10.  One  of  the  Lerites  who  sealed  the  eovenant 
of  reformation  after  the  return  from  the  Captirity 
(Neh.  X.  11).     Probably  this  is  the  person  named 

as  one  of  the  **  chie&  "  f^Q^K^)  of  the  Lerites  m 
the  times  immediately  subeequcnt  to  the  return 
from  Babylon  (xii.  24;  oomp.  26). 

11.  Another  Lerite,  son  of  fiunni  (Neh.  xl.  15). 
Notwithstanding  tiie  remarkable  correspondence 
between  the  lists  in  this  chapter  and  those  in  ] 
Chr.  ix.  —  and  in  none  more  than  in  this  very 
compared  with  1  (]!hr.  ix.  14  —  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  can  be  identical,  inasmuch  as  this  relatM 
to  the  times  after  the  C^tirity,  while  that  in  Chron* 
ides  refers  to  the  original  establishment  of  the  arfc 
at  Jerusalem  by  Darid,  and  of  the  tabernacle  (comp 
19,  21,  and  the  mention  of  Gibeon,  where  the 
tabernacle  was  a»  this  time,  in  ver.  36).  But  see 
Nehemiah. 

12.  Another  Lerite  in  the  same  list  «f  attend- 
ants on  the  Temple;  son  of  Mattaniali  (Neh.  xi. 
22>. 

13.  A  priest  of  the  &mOy  of  Hilkiah  in  the 
days  of  Joialdra  son  of  Jeshua,  that  is  in  the  gen- 
eraUon  after  the  return  from  the  Captirity  (Neh. 
xii  21;  oomp.  1, 10,26). 

HASHAB'NAH  (njj^q  [see  mipra]i 
S^Zava^JiX  Alex.  Eiro^ova,  end  w  Vat.  FA., 


ramove  the  anoms]y,  oar  translatocs  have  r 
MonthlssUb.** 


lOOd  HASHABNIAH 

MB.  tiM  wrong  diTiidon  of  words:]  EoitAna),  out 
of  tht  chief  ("beads*')  of  the  «* people"  (».  e.  the 
bjmeD)  who  sealed  the  coTenant  al  the  same  time 
with  Nehemiah  (Keh.  z  25). 

HASHABNrAU  (H^^n^'q  [loftomJeAa. 

Alex.  Aafiainay  [FA.  A<r3crca^:]  Hasebonia), 
1.  Father  of  Uattiuh,  who  repaired  part  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  ui.  10). 

2.  [ffatebnia.]  A  I^erite  who  was  among  those 
who  officiated  at  the  great  fast  nnder  "Em  and 
Nehemiah  when  the  covenant  was  sealed  (Neh.  ix. 
ft).  This  and  several  other  names  are  omitted  in 
both  MSS.  of  the  LXX. 

HASHBAD'ANA  (TO-jgOrn  [mieUiffence 
mjydging,  (keen.]  :  *AaaiBa8/[i(i;  [Vat  FA^ 
omit;  Alex.  Kvafioafia'^  Hatbadana)^  one  of  the 
mni  (probablj  Levites)  who  stood  on  Eoa's  left 
hand  while  he  read  the  law  to  the  people  in  Jem- 
salem  (Neh.  viu.  4). 

HA'SHEM  (err  n  [pcrh.  fat^  rich,  Ges.] : 
*A(r^ju;  [Vat  FA.  corrupt:  Ai9em\),  The  sons 
of  Hashem  the  Gizonite  are  named  amongst  the 
meml^en  of  David's  guard  in  the  catal<^e  of  1 
Chr.  (xi.  34.)  In  the  parallel  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiu. 
we  find  "  of  the  sons  of  Jaaben,  Jonathan.**  After 
a  lengthened  examination,  Kennicott  decides  that 
the  text  of  both  passa^^es  originally  stood  "  of  the 
sons  of  Hashem,  Guni'*  {^DiBsertaiion,  pp.  198- 
908). 

HASHMAN^IM  vO'*??lfD:  itp4<r$tis'. 
Segati).  This  word  occurs  only  m  the  Hebrew  of 
Ps.  Ixviii.  31 :  ''Hashmannim  (A.  Y.  ** princes**) 
shall  come  out  of  Egypt,  Chish  shall  make  her  hands 
to  hasten  to  God.**  In  order  to  render  this  word 
*<  priuoes,**  or  the  like,  modem  Hebraists  have  had 
recourse  to  extremely  improbable  derivations  from 
the  Arabic.  The  old  derivation  from  the  dvil  name 
of  Hermopolis  Magna  in  the  Heptanomls,  preserred 

in  the  modem  Arabic   ^^waj^^awI,   **the  two 

Ashmoons,**  seems  to  us  more  reasonable.  The 
ancient  Egyptian  name  is  Ha-shmen  or  Harshmoon, 
the  abode  of  eight;  the  sound  of  the  signs  for  eight, 
Wwever,  we  take  alone  from  the  Coptic,  and  Brugsch 
leads  them  Sesennu  {Geog.  fntckr,  i.  pp.  219,  220), 
but  not,  as  we  think,  on  conclusive  grounds.     The 

Coptic  form   is       a|JULOTJl    &,     ^the  two 

Shmoons,**  like  the  Arabic.  If  we  suppose  that 
Hashmannim  is  a  proper  name  and  signifies  Her- 
mopolites,  the  mention  might  be  explained  by  the 
sircumstance  that  Hermopolis  Magna  was  the  great 
lity  of  the  Ec^yptian  Hermes,  Thoth,  tht  god  of 
wisdom;  and  the  meiming  might  therefore  be  that 
e^en  the  wisest  Egyptians  should  come  to  the  tem- 
pi:, as  well  as  the  distant  Cushites.        R.  S.  P. 

H ASHMO^AH  (nDfcr  H  [frtdtfulneu] : 

litK/iuvai  Alex.  Ao-cX/twya:  ^emona\  a  station 
of  the  Israehtes,  mentioned  Num.  xxxiii.  29,  as  next 
before  Moseroth,  which,  from  xx.  28  and  Deut.  x. 
6,  w^  near  Mount  Hor;  this  tends  to  indicate  the 
oeality  of  Hashmonah.  H.  H. 

HA-^SHXTB  (nV.^n,  l  €.  Chasshuh  [assoeiriie, 
friend,  or  inteUigenQ:  *A<ro6$i  Atub),  '  The  re- 
Inplioation  of  the  Sh  has  been  overlooked  in  the 
A.  v.,  and  the  name  is  identical  with  that  else- 
vImtb  eomctly  given  as  Hasbbub. 


HATAOH 

1.  A  son  of  Pkhath-Mod>  who  SMistod  !■  tki 
repair  of  the  wall  of  Jemalem  (Neh.  ilL  98). 

2.  Another  man  who  assisted  in  the  same  wtA 
but  at  another  part  of  the  waU  (Neh.  iU.  11). 

3.  [Vat  FA.  AaovB.']  Tlie  name  is  mentkned 
again  among  the  heads  of  the  **  people  **  (that  is 
the  laymen)  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
muh  (Neh.  x.  28).  It  may  Wk»g  to  eitbei  of  the 
foregoing. 

4.  [Rom.  omits;  Vat  Alex.  FA.  Aaovfi,]  A 
Merarite  Levite  (Ndi.  xi.  15).  In  1  Chr.  iz.  14 
he  app«n  again  as  Hasbbub. 

HASHU'BAH  (H^ffT]  [esfeeme(i,or  ossi. 
dated]:  *A<rov3^;  Alex.  Avtfia'  Haaaba),  tbs 
first  of  a  group  of  five  men,  apparently  the  latter 
half  of  the  &mily  of  Zembbabel  CI  Chr.  Hi.  90). 
For  a  suggestion  concerning  these  pemons,  wet 
Habadiah. 

HA'SHUM  (C^'n  [Weft,  (Kttmguuktd\i 
^Affolp,  'Affdfi  [cto.:  Hawmm,  Haaom,  ZTafem]). 

L  Bene-Ohashum,  two  hundred  and  twe&ty-thres 
in  number,  came  back  from  Babylon  with  Zeruh- 
babel  (Ezr.  u.  19;  Neh.  vlL  22).  Seven  men  of 
them  had  married  foreign  wives  from  whom  they 
had  to  separate  (Ezr.  x.  33).  The  chief  man  of 
the  &mily  was  among  those  who  sealed  the  cov»> 
nant'with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  18).  [In  1  Esdr. 
ix.  33  the  name  is  Asom.] 

2.  HAff^iil  [VaL  FA.i  omit:]  Atum,)  Thn 
name  occurs  amongst  the  priests  or  Levites  yiho 
stood  on  E»ra*s  left  hand  while  he  read  the  law  ti 
the  congregation  (Neh.  viii.  4).  In  1  Esdr.  is.  44 
the  name  is  given  corraptly  as  Lothasubub. 

HASHUTHA  {^%^^  [imcowrerf]:  'Ar- 
aJl\  [Alex.  FA.  A(rci^:  Basiqihd]),  one  of  the 
mmiUes  of  Nethinim  who  returned  from  captivity 
in  the  first  caravan  (Neh.  vii.  46).  The  name  is 
accurately  Hasufha,  as  in  Ezr.  ii.  43.    [Asipha.] 

H AS'RAH  (nnpn  [perh.  Vendor,  Fiirst] : 

*A/Mb;  [Vat.  XcXXt^v';]  Alex.  Eiro-tpi?:  HoMra), 
the  f<Mrm  in  which  the  name  Harhas  is  given  in 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22  (comp.  2  K.  xxii.  14). 

HASSENA'AH  (n^tpH  [ike  thwn-hedgt^ 

Fiirst]:  'Aaayd\  [Vat  Aw;  FA.  Aaoyoa:] 
Aafuia).  The  Bene-has-senaah  [sons  of  Hassenaah] 
rebuilt  the  fish-gate  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  3).  The  name  is  doubtleai 
that  of  the  phice  mentioned  in  Ezr.  ii.  35,  and  Neh. 
vii.  38  —  Semaah,  with  the  addition  of  the  defi- 
nite article.  Perhaps  it  has  some  connecUon  with 
the  rock  or  cliflf  Skmeh  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4). 

HAS'SHUB  (25)^n  [irUelUgent,  ktwwinp 
Ges.]  :  *A<ri63 :  Bn$gub\  a  Merarite  Levite  (1 
Chr.  ix.  14).  He  appean  to  be  mentioned  agaLj 
in  Neh.  xi.  15,  in  what  may  be  a  repetition  of  th« 
same  genealogy;  but  here  the  A.  V.  have  given  ths 
name  as  Habhub. 

HASUTHA  (S*pirn  [fmcoeered,  iwied]: 

'A(rov^  ;  [Vat.  Acov^c  *:]  Batiqtha),  Bene- 
ChasQpha  [sons  of  C]  were  among  the  Nethinin 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbahel  (Ear. 
Ii.  43).  In  Nehemiah  the  name  is  inaocuratel) 
given  in  the  A.  V.  [as  in  the  Genevan  version^ 
Habhupha;  in  Esdras  it  is  Asu*ha. 

HAT.    [Hkad-dress,  at  the  end  of  the  ait.J 

HATAOH  (^n^  P*^  cttmic*,  G«seB.j 
*AxfMi^cuot;  Alex.  [ver.  6,]  AxpoOf^it;   [f«.  • 


HATHATH 

FA.1,  Ax9poBtuin\  Comp.  *A0iyO  Athaeh), 
€f  the  oannehs  (A.  V.  »  eluunberfoiiii  *')  in  the 
of  Ahamenia,  in  immediate  attendance  on 
(Eeth.  iv.  6,  6,  9,  10).     The  LXX.  aiter 
fcr.  5  to  T^r  ctwovxoy  avr^s. 

HAa*HATH  (nnq  [/ear/«q:  'AM:  Ha- 
(tot),  a  man  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah;  one  of 
the  tooe  of  Othniel  the  Kenazite,  the  well-known 
jodge  of  brad  (1  Chr.  iT.  13). 

HATI'PHA    (^"^^ri     [seised;    oqpA're]  : 

*Ar«vA<i,  *Ari^;  [in  £0*.,  Alex.  Art^i  in 
NdL,  Vat  Alex.  FA.  Arci^:]  Hatipka).  Bene- 
Qiatipha  [eons  of  C]  were  among  the  Nethinim 
jFho  Rtoraed  from  Babjrlon  with  Zerabbabel  (Ea*. 

5.  64;  Nefa.  tu.  56).     [Atipha.] 

HATITA  (H'l^^^P'Z  1^99*^9,  eaptoi-iny]: 
'Arcri;  pn  Ecr.,  Vat.  Arirra;  in  Nefa.,  Vat.  FA. 
Arfcra:]  Ilniiia).  Ben»<?hatita  [sons  of  C]  were 
iffloi^  the  **  poftos  **  or  "  children  of  the  porters  " 

(CrnptS^n,  i.  e.  the  gate-keepers),  a  division  of 
ibe  fjerites  who  returned  from  the  Captiyity  with 
Zcrabhabei  (Ezr.  ii.  42;  Neh.  vii.  45).  In  Eadras 
the  name  is  abbreviated  to  Teta. 

HATTIIj  (V9I5  [watet-inff,  or  decaying]: 

AtiX,  'ErrilA;  Alei.  ArriX,  [Etti»A;  in  Var., 
Vat,  Areia;  in  Neh.,  Vat-  JbA.  EyijA:]  B't^U). 
Bene-Chattll  [sons  of  C]  were  among  the  "  chil- 
dra  of  Solomoirs  slaves  *'  who  came  back  from 
cspdvity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  57;  Neh.  vii. 
yj).    [ILvuiA.] 

HATTUSH  (tnian  [prob.  atitmbUd,  Ges.; 

mKcnrler,  Flint] :  XarroCs, '  Atto^,  [etc. :]  Httt- 
tm).  L  A  deeoendant  of  the  kmgs  of  Judah, 
ilfaiently  one  of  the  **  sons  of  Sheehaniah  *'  (1 

6.  m.  32),  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation  from 
ZerabbabcL  A  person  of  the  same  name,  expressly 
ipediied  as  one  of  the  "sons  of  David  of  the  sons 
of  Sbednniah,**  accompanied  Ezra  on  liis  journey 
frco  Bsbykm  to  Jcniaslem  (Ezr.  viii.  2),  whither 
Zovbbab^  >»tw»«»Jf  had  also  come  <mly  seventy  or 
eighty  yean  befbre  (Ezr.  iL  1,  2).  Indeed,  in 
mother  statement  Hattush  is  said  to  have  actually 
letnmed  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xil.  2).  At  any 
ate  he  took  part  in  the  sealing  of  the  covoiant 
with  KdMmiah  (N^.  x.  4).  To  obvUte  the  di»- 
oepaney  between  these  iast-mentioned  statements 
md  the  interval  between  Hattush  and  Zerubbabel 
io  1  Chr.  iiL,  Ijard  A.  Hervey  proposes  to  rend  the 
fBoeslogy  in  that  chapter  as  if  he  were  the  nephew 
jf  Zerubbabel,  Shemaiah  in  ver.  22  being  taken  as 
dentil  with  Shimei  in  ver.  19.  For  these  pr»- 
•ossk  the  reader  is  referred  to  Lord  Hervey*8 
iitmtaiogie*,  pp.  103,  807,  322.  Ac.       [Lkttus; 

^IIECnAXIAII.] 

2.  (*ATTovtf  [Vst.  FA.  Arove;  Alex.  mnws\ 
Hufflp.  'Arroyo  )  Son  of  Hashabniah ;  one  of  those 
who  si^sted  Ndiemiah  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of 
.'iswlem  (Neh.  ilL  10). 

HAU'BAN   (l^iin  [sea  vrfra\i  Abpainrisi 

Aanm  Anb.  cOm^^^*  *  pn^vince  of  Palestine 

tivice  meutiooed  by  Eiekiel  in  defining  the  norJi- 
Mtsn  bolder  of  the  Promised  Lat  I  (xlvii.  16, 18). 
Usd  ws  no  other  data  for  determiuog  iti  situation 
«e  rifeoold  oonclode  from  his  words  that  K  lay  north 
if  DaaaaeQs.     There  can  be  little  douK,  howe\-er, 
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inoe  of  AumnitU^  and  the  modem  LatarAn.     Itt 

name  is  probably  derived  from  the  word  "Tin,  //dr, 
«  a  hole  or  cave; "  the  region  still  abounds  in  caves 
which  the  old  inhabitants  excavated  partly  to  serve 
as  cisterns  for  the  collection  of  water,  and  portly 
for  granaries  in  which  to  secure  their  grain  from 
plunderov.    Josqihus  frequently  mentions  Auraii- 
itis  in  connection  with  Trachonitis,  Batansea,  and 
(SaulaniUs,  which  with  it  constituted  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Bashan  {B.  J.  L  20,  §  4;  ii.  17,  §  4>. 
It  formed  part  of  that  Tpax^^i^^TiSor  X'^P^  refeired 
to  by  Luke  (iii.  1)  as  subject  to  Philip  the  tetrareh 
(comp.  Joseph.  AnL  xvii.  U,  §  4).     It  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Gaulanitis,  on  the  north  by  the 
wild  and  rocky  district  of  Trachonitis,  on  the  east 
by  the  mountiunous  r^on  of  Batanna,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  great  plain  of  Bloab  (Jer.  xlviii.  21). 
The  surfiice  is  perfectly  flat  and  the  soil  is  among 
the  richest  in  Syria.   Not  a  stone  is  to  l)e  seen  save 
on  the  few  low  volcanic  tells  that  rise  up  here  and 
there,  like  islands  in  a  sea.     It  contains  upwards 
of  a  hundred  towns  and  villages,  most  of  them  now 
deserted,  though  not  ruined.     The  buildings  in 
many  of  these  are  remarkable,  the  walls  are  of  great 
thickness,  and  the  rooft  and  doors  are  of  stone, 
evidently  of  remote  antiquity  (see  Porter's  Fire 
Venn  in  Damascugj  vol.  ii.  [also  jis  Gittnt  Cities 
of  Bashan ;  Wetzstein*s  Reisebenckt  S6.  H<turan 
H.  die  Trachonen  (Beriin,  1861)]).     Some  Arab 
geographers  have  described  the  Hauran  as  much 
more  extensive  than  here  stated  (Bohaed.  ViL  SaL 
ed.  Schult.  p.  70;  Abulfed.  7Vi/a  Syr.  s.  v.);  and 
at  the  present  day  the  name  is  applied  Ify  those  nl 
a  distance  to  the  whole  country  east  of  Javlrm ; 
but  the  inhabitants  themselves  define  it  as  above. 

J.  L.  P. 

•  HAVENS,  FAIR.    [Fair  Havens.] 

HAVIXAH  CnYTl  leireU,districf,¥uni] 
EtftX(£,  EvciXiC:  Ileviia).  'l.  A  son  of  Cush  (Grer 
X.  7);  and  — 

2.  A  son  of  Joktan  (x.  29).  Various  theories 
have  been  advanced  respecting  these  obscure  peoples. 
It  appeara  to  be  most  probable  that  both  stocks 
settled  in  the  same  country,  and  there  intermarried ; 
thus  receiving  one  name,  and  forming  one  race, 
with  a  common  descent.  It  is  immaterial  to  the 
argument  to  decide  whether  in  such  instances  the 
settlements  were  contemporaneous,  or  whether  new 
immigrants  took  the  name  of  the  older  settlera.  In 
the  case  of  Havilah,  it  seems  that  the  Cushite 
people  of  this  name  formed  the  westernmost  cofeny 
of  Oush  along  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  that  the 
Joktanites  were  an  earlier  colonization.  It  is  com- 
monly thought    that    the   district    of   KhawLiu 

Vt^\  In  the  Yemen,  presen-es  the  tnjc 


of  this  ancient  people;  and  the  similarity  of  name 
(^  bdng  interehangeable  with  H,  and  the  ter> 

miiuUion  being  redundant),  and  the  group  of  Jok- 
tanite  names  in  the  Yemen,  render  the  identifica- 
tion probable.  Niebuhr  states  that  there  are  two 
KhawUns  {Desct\  270,  280;,  and  it  has  hence  been 
argued  by  some  th^  we  have  thus  the  Ciishite  and 
the  Joktanite  Harilah.  The  second  KhSwlan^  how- 
ever, is  fti  town,  and  not  a  laige  and  wdl-knowia 
district  like  the  first,  or  more  northern  one;  and 
the  hj-pothesis  based  on  Niebuhr's  assertion  is  mi- 
thilll b Idcutkal with  the well-kiiown Gre< k  prov-  necessary,  if  the  theory  o^  a  double  settboieat  hi 
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iduiited.    Then  is  abo  another  town  in  the  Temo: 

»Ued  Wucldn  (^^a^.). 

The  district  of  Khawitui  lies  between  the  city  of 
8an'a  aiid  the  H\jiiZf  i.  e.  in  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  Yemen.  It  took  its  nanoe,  according 
to  the  Arabs,  from  Khiiwlan,  a  descendant  of  Kahttin 
[.Ioktan]  (Mnrdsitt^  s.  v.),  or,  as  some  say,  of 
Kahlan,  brother  of  Himyer  (Caussin,  A'ami),  i.  1 13, 
and  tab.  ii.).  This  genealogy  Mys  little  nxMie  than 
that  the  name  was  Joktanite;  and  the  difference 
between  KabtAn  and  Kahhui  may  be  neglected, 
both  being  deocendants  of  the  first  Joktanite  settler, 
and  the  whole  of  these  early  traditions  pohiting  to 
a  Joktanite  aettleroent,  witliout  perhaps  a  distinct 
presentation  of  Joktan's  name,  and  certainly  none 
of  a  correct  genealogy  from  him  down%rards. 

KhiiwlHn  is  a  fertile  territory,  embracing  a  large 
part  of  rayrrhiferotts  Araoia;  mountainous:  with 
plenty  of  water;  and  su]ip()rting  a  large  population. 
It  is  a  tract  of  Arabia  letter  luiown  to  both  ancients 
and  modems  than  the  rest  of  the  Yemen,  and  the 
eastern  and  central  provinces.  It  adjoins  Nejran 
(tlie  district  and  town  of  that  name),  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  the  expedition  of  i£lius  Gallus,  and 
the  scene  of  great  |x::iBecutioiis  of  the  Christians  by 
Uhu-Nuwiis,  the  hst  of  the  Tubbaas  before  the 
Abyssinian  conquest  of  Arabia,  hi  the  year  523  of 
our  era  (cf.  Caussin,  £!m^i,  i.  121  fT.).  For  tlie 
CfaauUinitce,  see  the  Dictionnj'y  of  Geoyrajwy. 

An  ailment  against  the  identity  of  Khawhui 
and  Havilah  has  been  found  in  tlie  mentions  of  a 
Havilah  on  the  border  of  the  Ishmaelites,  "  as  thou 
goest  to  Assyria**  (Gen.  xzv.  18),  and  also  on  that 
of  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv.  7).  It  is  not  how- 
ever necessary  tliat  these  passages  should  refer  to  I 
or  2 :  the  place  named  may  Vie  a  to%irn  or  country 
called  after  them ;  or  it  may  have  some  reference 
to  tlie  Havilah  named  in  the  description  of  the 
rivers  of  the  garden  of  lulen ;  and  the  LXX.  render 
it,  followuig  apparently  the  last  supposition,  Evi\i(r 
in  both  instances,  aooording  to  tbeur  sijelling  of  the 
Havilah  of  Gen.  ii.  11. 

Those  who  separate  the  Cushite  and  Joktanite 
Havilah  either  place  them  in  Niebuhr's  two  KhHw- 
Uns  (as  already  stated),  or  they  place  2  on  the 
north  of  the  peninsula,*  following  the  supposed 
argument  derived  from  Gen.  xxv.  18,  and  1  Sam. 
xv.  7,  and  finding  the  name  in  that  of  the  XuuKa- 
rouoi  (Eratosth.  ap.  Strabo,  xvi.  767),  between  the 
Nabat«ei  and  the  Agriei,  and  in  that  of  the  town 

of  KiJb^^  on  the  Persian  Gulf  (Xiebuhr,  Deter. 


842).  A  Joktanite  settlement  so  far  nortli  is  how- 
ever ver)'  improbable.  They  disoo^-ei  1  in  the  A^'alltBe 
on  the  African  coast  (Ptol.  iv.  7;  Arrian,  Pti-ipl, 
M3,  ed.  Miiller),  the  modem  name  of  the  shore  of 
the  Sinus  Avalatis  lieing,  says  Gesenius,  Zevlah  = 
Zuweylah  =  Havilah,  and  Saadiah  having  thtee 
times  In  Gen.  MTitten  Zeylih  for  Havilah.  But 
Gesnnius  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  true  orthog- 
ra|ihy  of  the  name  of  the  modem  country,  which 


^n^ 


^i,^ 


U  not  kJbv  but  ^«Jby  wiUi  a  final  letter  veiy 

nrrJy  added  to  the  Hebrew.  E.  8.  P. 

HAVIXAH  ([EvtXdfr;  Alex.  EvciAar:  Hti^- 
itaA]  Gen.  U.  11).     [Edkn,  p.  657.] 

HA'VOTH-JAaK  ("!*S;  T\T^,  i.  e.  Char- 
MlH  Jair  Iviilnffa  of  Jair,  i.  e.  of  the  enUffht' 
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r] ;  lira^Acir  and  K&fuu  *Iatp,  BavM  [  Utm, 
€le.:]  n'rus,  Jfavoth  Jotr,  vicuuu  dairy  fBls.]) 
eertatn  villages  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  Giletd  oi 
Baahan.  The  word  Cha\'vah,  which  occurs  in  tht 
Bible  in  this  connection  only,  is  perhaps  best  ex* 
plained  by  the  similar  term  in  modem  Arabic, 
which  denotes  a  small  collection  of  huts  or  hoveif 
in  a  country  place  (see  the  citations  in  Geaeniot, 
77(€i.  461;  and  Stanley,  8.  4  P.  App.  §  84). 

(1.)  The  earliest  notice  of  the  HavotJi-jair  is  in 
Num.  xxxil.  41,  in  the  aooount  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Tran^jordanic  country,  where  Jair,  son  of 
Manasseh,  is  stated  to  ha%*c  taken  some  villages 
(.4.  V.  "  the  small  towns; **  but  there  is  no  article 
in  the  Hebrew)  of  Gilead  —  which  was  allotted  to 
his  tribe  —  and  to  have  named  them  after  himsdf^ 
HavAothjair.  (2.)  In  Deut.  iU.  14  it  is  said  that 
Jair  "  took  all  the  tract  of  Aiigob,  unto  the  boond- 
ar}'  of  the  (^hurite  and  the  Maacathite,  and  called 
them  after  his  own  name,  Boshan-havoth-jair.** 
Here  the  villages  are  referred  to,  but  there  must  Ijq 
a  hiatus  after  the  word  "  Maacathite,*'  in  which 
they  were  mentioned,  or  else  there  is  nothing  to 
justify  the  plural  "them.**  (3.)  In  tlie  records 
of  ftfanasseh  in  Josh.  xiil.  30  and  1  Chr.  ii.  S3 
(A.  v.,  in  both  »* towns  of  Jair*'),  the  Hawoth- 
jair  are  reckoned  with  other  districts  as  making  up 

sixty  "cities  **  (D^iy).  In  1  K.  iv.  13  they  are 
named  as  part  of  the  commissariat  district  of  Ben- 
geber,  next  in  order  to  the  "  sixty  great  cities  **  «if 
Argob.  There  is  apparently  some  confusion  iu 
these  different  statements  as  to  what  the  sixty  cities 
really  consisted  of,  and  if  the  interpretation  of 
Cha\Tah  gi%'en  above  be  correct,  the  application  of 
the  word  "city**  to  such  transient  erections  is 
reniarkable  and  puzzling.  Perhaps  the  remoteness 
and  inaccessibility  of  the  Transjordanic  district  in 
which  they  lay  may  explain  the  one,  and  our  igno- 
rance of  the  real  force  of  the  Hebrew  wofd  Ir,  ren- 
dered "city,**  the  other.  Or  perhaps,  though 
retaining  tlieir  ancient  name,  they  had  dianged 
tluar  original  condition,  and  had  Ijccome  more  im- 
portant, as  has  been  the  case  in  our  own  country 
with  more  than  one  [Jaoe  still  designated  as  a 
"hamlet,**  thou^  long  since  a  populous  town. 
(4.)  No  less  doubtful  is  the  number  of  the  Havoth- 
Jair.  In  1  Chr.  ii.  22  they  are  specified  as  twenty- 
three,  but  in  Judg.  x.  4,  as  thirty.  In  the  latter 
passage,  however,  the  allusion  is  to  a  second  Jair, 
by  whose  thirty  sons  they  were  governed,  and  for 
whom  the  original  number  may  have  been  increased. 

The  word  H^^^^Sf  "cities,**  is  perhaps  emplojedl 
here  fiir  the  sake  of  tlie  play  which  it  aflbrds  with 


^*"?*:!»  »» ass -colts."    [Jair;  Basrax-havotii- 

JAIK.]  *  G. 

HAWK  (V9«  «^<* •  UpaJi-  aedpiter),  the  tnuHk 

lation  of  the  above-named  Heb.  tenn,  which  oecnrv 
in  \jev.  xi.  16  and  Deiit.  xi%'.  15  as  one  of  the  no- 
clean  birds,  and  in  Job  xxxix.  26,  where  it  is  askef!. 
"  Doth  the  neU  fly  by  thy  wisdom  and  stretch  her 
wings  towards  the  south  ?  **  llie  word  is  doubtless 
generic,  as  appears  from  the  expression  in  Deut. 
and  Ijcv.  "  sfter  his  kind,**  and  mchides  wiooa 
species  of  the  Falconida,  with  more  espijcial  allusioQ 
perhaps  to  the  small  diurnal  birds,  snch  as  the 
kestrel  {Fnloo  firmuncvhis\  the  bolby  iBjff)Om 
triorchig  tubbvtfo),  the  gregHrious  lesser  keatotl 
( Tinmtncubu  cenchrU),  common  about  the  wvkm 
in  the  phun  districts  of  Palestine,  all  of  wUeh  wm 


pofcaUj  known  b 
l«|)«t  to  Ibe  pasH 
la  illnile  to  Ihe  r 


Mieromtus  aabfir,  Ifg/i.  'Uanoi-a,  mid  F.  mii'anp- 
lo-M,  )in  all  migmnU  from  the  soiitb.  BHidea 
tbs  )ilxn«-naiDed  amiUer  bawki,  tbe  two  nugnifiiwit 
ncics,  F.  Saktr  Mid  /'.  lamiriai. 
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msnti  or  Kgyjit,  m  tii.^  ha  Mnli 
coni'luiuon ;  for  tbe  taiuel  la  not  Kf. 
i|;h  wB  have  Biblioi]  evidence  to  ibow 
mal  nsa  uud  bf  tbe  Etcyptiuu  u 
eai-l;  aa  the  time  or  Abraham;  atilJ,  aa  inKtaiiceg 
of  nrioiu  Diodea  of  caplurinK  fiih,  gune,  nnd  wild 
wiimals,  are  not  uiifVtquent  o)i  tlie  laonucift^tn,  it 
pruW.lB  the  art  wu  not  kiiowii  W  the  l+fyp- 
"  "  ■       ■  "  ■■  leanil  from  tbe 


'  0 


tMUm  U>   Palcitiae.     "On  oiw  oeeuion,"  N 
Mr.  Tritfnni,  tovbom  wb  an  indebted  <br  mu 
mfomalion  on  tbe  auhjed  of  tbe  birdi  of  Paleatii 
"vtailc  riding  with  ui  Anb  i^ide  I  obaened 
Ucon  of  lar^  liia  riie  r)ow  to  iih.     Tbe  guii 
when  I  paulted   it  out  to  bim,  eicktinied,  •  T' 
S.iq-r.-'-   J-nlr.tbeABibiefofbird,- iiuniverea 
thraugboot  N,  Afrlcaandlhe  FaM  applied  to  tbi 
(kkona  wblch  an  capable  of  beiii;  trained  for  bui 
idg,  i.  e.  -the  bird,'  /irr  efcctfencr."     Tbese  two 
tpeciee  of  fUcona,   and   p«-bapa   tbe   hohli; 
goabawk  (Ailur  palumloriiii)  an  onplojred  by  the 
Aral*  in  S]na  and  Palealine  for  the  |jurpoee  of 
taking    partridgea,    tand-giDuae.    qiiaili,    herona. 
jCBieDi^  bana,  etc.     Dr.    Kuwell  (JVir.    /liil.  of 
Aiq^,  ii.  p.  19fl,  Sd  ed.)  baa  pym  tbe  Araliii: 
namea  of  aevaal  hloona,  but  it  is  pruhahte  that 
■maa  at  lewt  of  thoe  namei  apply  rather  to  tbe 
difliffent  aeiea  thaii  to  diitiiict  apesiea.     See  ■  very 
gnphie  deacriptlon  uf  tbe  iport  of  fidoonrj,  «i  pur- 
nxl  b]r  the  Afaha  of  N.  Africa,  ui  tbe  IbU,  i.  p. 
SI  I :  and  comp.  Tbomaun,  Tin  Lnwl  nad  Iht  Boot, 
p.3ng(i.  30U-311,  Am.  ed.). 

WbeUMC  fajeonry  ma  punued  Uy  tbe  andent 
Oiieulala  or  not,  it  a  queation  ire  have  Imn  unabls 
o  datmuine  deciainly.    So  npRseiitation  of  micb 

(•ee  Wilkluon,  .lacAyi.  p.  931),  neither  ia  there 
tuy  deflniU  alldatan  to  buonrf  in  tbe  lllble.  Wllb 
Mfird.  bomnr,  to  the  nagatira  eridHice  aupplied 

•  ■  Tbe  word  Sat'r,  yi^a,  >•  "x  naiu  oTi 
«•*••,  iM  Uh  Nooo),  hawka,a>l  Utia. 


I  &.IB.  iivi.  ao,  wbiob  * 
partridge  hunted  on  tlie  mountAint."  na  th!a  maj 
"  '  0  tbe  uiEtbod  of  taking  thene  linla  b; 
ttinVi,"  Mc.  [I'.iKTniDGK.]  The  hind  or 
hart  "pantins  afUr  the  water-brooks  "  (I'l.  iliL  1) 
ippear  at  fini  vght  to  refer  to  iJie  mode  at 
it  adopted  in  the  Cast  of  Inking  gut  Ilea,  deer, 
biutnrdj,  with  tbe  united  aid  of  bicon  and 
grej'hound:  but,  u  Hengileiiljerg  {CwnmtHl  uu 
Pi.  I.  c.  I  hta  argued,  it  leeini  pretty  cltsr  tfa^  tbe 
eihuutkin  tpoken  of  i>  to  be  undEntood  aa  aiuiiig 
Kit  Irom  punuit,  hut  from  nnie  pmailing  dniu^bt^ 
a  in  Hi.  Ixiii.  I,  "My  loul  Ibinteth  for  thee  ih  n 
,  rlrylnvl."  (See  alao  Joel  1.  aO.)  Tbe  poetical 
nion  of  Brady  and  Tale  — 

bai  therein™  wmewbat  prejudj^  the  matt*r.    Fw 

the  qiieatiun  a>  to  whether  falconij  waa  known  U 

the  ancient  Ureeka,  aee  ISeckniann,  Uiilvry  of  lit 

Uiuni  (i.  l9B-at)5,  Uobu'a  ed.).  W.  H 

HAY  0"''7'  '^'"^''^  /»  r#  wfiV  x*-»xu. 
xipTot'-  l"'"t ',  *"4a),  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V. 

Heb.  term,  which  oeeurt  freqnaitly  in  tbe  0.  T,, 
and  detiotta  "  gnat "  of  any  kind,  fhim  an  iimiac4 
[UHAas.]  In  Num.  iL  h, 
tbie  word  i>  properiy  translated  "  leeka."  [Leek.] 
larmer  (06.(i-m(.  i.  4as.  ed-  17971,  quoting  from 
MS.  |uper  of  Sir  J.  Chardin,  itatea  that  bay  b 
oC  made  anywhere  in  the  Eaal,  and  that  the 
enum  of  tbe  Vulg.  {tUiit  irtcii)  and  tbe  "bay" 
r  the  A.  V.  are  therefon  envn  of  translation.  [I 
I  quite  probable  thai  the  modem  Orieiitala  do  not 
lake  bay  in  our  aenee  of  the  term :  but  it  ia  ostain 
ut  the  wicienl*  did  mow  their  gmsa,  and  iBobablj 
lade  use  of  the  dry  material.  See  Pa.  nivii.  % 
They  ahnll  aoon  be  cut  down  (^Vlp^),  and  wilbac 
I  tbe  green  berh ; "  Pt.  liiil.  6,  "  Ljke  ndn  npoD 
lie  mncn  gnai  "  (\>1.  See  aho  Am.  Tii.  1,  "Th) 
Ing's  mowiniti  "  (1175!^  '??)  ■  "id  Pa.  onli. 
,  when  of  ihe  "  gnat  upon  tbe  bousetopa  "  (Piu 
««»?)  it  ii  aud  Ibat  "tbe  mo«er  <1Sp) 
"lis  hand"  with  it,  " 


with 


>   boeum."     We  do  a 


e  author  of  Frngmmlt  in  Cvnlinwition  aj 

(No.  cluvlll.),  any  groai  improprietj  hi  oui 

aion  of  r>Dv.  Kivli.  Sa,  or  in  that  of  Is.  i>-.  8. 

'ertainly,"  says  this  writer,  "if  tbe  (rw/ci- yi-im  > 

jut  Just  beginnliii;  to  show  itaelf,  tbe  hay,  whkh 

'  dried  after  it  baa  ai  '     '    ^ 


■,  onght  by  no  means  to  be  aatodalsd  with  il 
slil!  'leas  ought  It  to  be  plaoed  befon  it."  Hut 
where  ia  the  impropriety  ?  Tbe  Imder  gran 
(H^^)  may  refrr  to  tbe  springing  a/itr-gram, 

^  ''Ttiehaj  appa*rett,aadthe  tsodar  aiaaa^a— ft 
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ud  the  '<  hay  "  to  the  hny^grat*.  However,  in  tne 
tiro  pSMegee  in  quaition.  where  alone  the  A.  V. 
renders  chdtar  by  ^  hay,"  the  word  would  certainly 
he  better  translated  by  "•  grae«."  We  raay  remark 
that  there  ia  an  expreu  Hebrew  term  for  "dry 
fi^otn'*  or  Mhay,"  namely,  cha*hash,<'  which,  ap- 
(Muieiitly  from  an  unuaed  root  signifying  "to  be 
tlry,*'^  ia  rendered  in  the  only  two  plaoes  where 
the  word  occurs  (Is.  v.  24,  xxxiii.  11)  "chaif'*  in 
the  Authoriaed  Version.  We  do  not,  howe\'er, 
mean  to  assert  that  the  dia»hnth  of  the  Orientals 
i-epresenta  our  nKxlem  Engliah  hay.  Doubtless  the 
"  dry  grass  **  was  not  stacked,  but  only  cut  in  small 
qiinntiUes,  and  then  oonmimed.    The  grass  of  "  the 

btter  growth"  (Am.  vii.  1)  (C^b),  perhaps  like 

our  ftjler-ffrasij  denotes  the  mown  grass  as  it  grows 
afresh  after  the  har^e^t;  like  the  Cfiot'dutii  J'otnum 
of  lliny  (//.  N.  viii.  28).  W.  H. 

HAZ'AEL  (bgjn  [A7  (God)  u  ieting,  FUrst, 
Cies.] :  *aC«4a  •'  ihw^el)  was  a  king  of  Damascus, 
who  reigned  from  about  u.  c.  886  to  u.  c.  840. 
He  appears  to  have  been  previously  a  fierson  in  a 
bigii  position  at  the  court  of  J3en-hadad,  and  was 
sent  l)y  hia  master  to  FUislia,  when  that  prophet 
visited  Damascus,  to  inquire  if  he  would  recover 
At>m   the  malady  under  which  he  was  sutfering. 
Klisha*s  answer  that  I)en-hadad  might  recover,  but 
would  die,  and  his  announcement  to  llazael  that 
he  would  one  day  be  king  of  Syria,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  fulfillment  of  the  commission  given 
to  Kl\jah  (1  K.  xix.  15)  to  appoint  Hazael  king  — 
led  to  the  murder  of  Uen-hadad  by  his  ambitious 
servant,  who  forthwith  mounted  the  throne  (2  K. 
viii.  7-15).     He  was  soon  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah,  and  Jehoram  king  of 
[arael,  for  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Ramoth- 
Gilead  {Und.  viii.  28).     The  Assyrian  inscriptions 
show  that  about  this  time  a  bloody  and  destructive 
war  was  l)eing  waged  between  the  Assyrians  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  S}Tians,  Hittites,  Hamathites, 
ard  Pboenicians  on  the  other.     [See  Damascus.] 
Ben-haJad  had  recently  suflfered  several  se\'ere  defeats 
at  the  hands  of  the  Assyrian  king ;  and  upon  the 
accession  of  Hazael  the  war  waa  speedily  renewed. 
Har.acl  took  up  a  position  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Anti-Libofiua,  but  was  there  attacked  by  the  As- 
syrians, who  defeated  him  with  great  loes,  killing 
16,000  of  his  warriors,  and  capturing  more  than 
1100  chariots.     Three  yean  later  the  Assyrians 
once  more  entered  Syria  in   force;  but  on  this 
occasion  Hazael  submitted  and  helped  to  famish 
the  invaders  with  supplies.     After  this,  internal 
.roubles  appear  to  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
ihe  Assyrians,  who  made  no  more  expeditions  into 
tlieaa  parts  for  about  a  century.     The   Syrians 
rapidly  recovered  their  losses ;  and  towards  the  cloee 
}f  the  nilgn  of  Jehu,  Hazael  led  them  against  the 
Israelites  (about  u.  c.  860),  whom  he  "smote  in 
nil  their  coiista**  (2  K.  z.  32),  thus  accomplishing 
the  prophecy  of  liJisha  {ibid.  viii.  12).     His  main 
attack  fell  upon  the  eastern  provinces,  where  he 
oivaged  "  all  the  land  of  Gilead,  the  Gadites,  and 

«    trpri»     »Ui«l    to    th«    Arabic     ^jiuv^^ 

(ra««*l«A),   which    Freytag    thus  explains,   <<H«rba, 
Mm/.  Alcdor:   teit.    Pabulom    siccnm,    ftennm    (ut 

^  Y*\\  Tiride  at  reoens." 
i  <*  Yha  4iabB  of  tlus  dawrt  always  call  the  dry 
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l&e  Keubemtes,  and  the  Manaasitea,  from  Afov 
which  is  by  the  river  Amon,  even  Gilead  and 
Baahan  "  {ibid.  z.  33).  After  this  he  seems  to 
have  held  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  a  species  of  sub- 
jection {ibid.  ziii.  3-7,  and  22);  and  towards  thi 
close  of  his  life  he  even  threatened  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  Having  taken  Gath  {ibul.  zU.  17;  corop. 
Am.  vi.  2),  he  proceeded  to  attock  Jerusalem,  de- 
feated the  Jews  in  an  engagement  (2  Chr.  zxiv.  24), 
and  was  about  to  assault  the  city,  when  Joash 
induced  him  to  retire  by  presenting  him  witli  "  all 
the  gold  that  was  found  in  the  treasures  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  king's  house  **  (2  R. 
xii.  18).  Hazael  appears  to  have  died  about  the 
year  B.  c.  840  {ibid.  ziii.  24),  having  reigned  4IS 
years.  He  left  his  crown  to  his  son  Ben-hadud 
{ibid).  G.  R. 

*  The  true  import  of  Hazaei's  ansvrer  to  the 
prophet  on  being  informed  of  his  future  destiny 
(2  K.  viii.  13),  does  not  appear  in  the  A.  V.: 
"  But  what,  is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  shouU 
do  this  great  thmgV  "  This  is  the  Ufiguage  of  a 
proud  and  self-approving  spirit,  spuming  an  uude> 
sen'od  imputation :  "  Thy  servant  is  not  a  dog 
that  he  should  do  tliis  great  thing.*'  It  is  ob- 
vious, moreover,  that  in  this  form  the  terms  of  the 
question  are  incongruous.  If  he  had  said,  Is  thy 
servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  so  base  a  thing, 
the  question  would  have  been  con^stent  with  it- 
self. Hut  the  incongruity  disappears,  and  the  per- 
tinency of  the  illustration  is  obvious,  when  we 
rendo"  accorduig  to  the  Hebrew:  "What  is  thy 
9er>-ant,  the  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  great 
thing?"  The  use  of  the  definite  article  in  the 
Hebrew,  as  well  as  the  congruity  of  the  expression, 
requires  this  rendering.^     [Dog.]  T.  J.  C. 

♦  HAZ'AEL,  HOUSE  OF  (Am.  i.  4), 
probably  some  well-known  edifice  or  palace,  which 
this  king  had  built  at  Damascus,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  prophet,  the  fire  (God's  instrument  of 
punishment)  was  destined  to  bum  up.  Some  under- 
stood by  **  the  house  *'  Damascus  itself,  and  others 
Hazaers  family  or  personal  descendants.  But  the 
clause  which  follows  —  "  the  pakces  of  Ben-hadad  '* 
—  as  Baur  {Dtr  Propfiet  Antos^  p.  217)  poinU  out, 
fiivors  the  other  explanation.  H. 

HAZA1AH  [3  syl]  (H^jq  :  [Jehovah  </«- 
cicfes  or  vieini]:  'Oflfo;  [Vat.  FA'ofctaO  H<izia\ 
a  man  of  Judah  of  the  family  of  the  Shilonitei 
A.  v.  "Shibni**),  or  descendants  of  Shklaii 
(Neh.  zi.  6). 

HA'ZABr-AD'DAR,  ete.     [Hazkr.] 

HAZARMA'VETH  {^V^'Ti  D  :  [in  Gen.,] 
'iapii/&B\  [Alez.2  A<r(u>/[i(i&9;  in  1  Chr'.,  Rom.  Vat 
uimt,  Alex.  KpaixmO^  Atarmoth;  the  court  of 
deaths  Ges.),  the  third,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of 
Joktan  (Gen.  z.  26).  The  name  is  prescryed 
almost     literally,     in     the    Arable    HadramS^a. 


Juicelens  herbage  of  the  Sahara,  which  is  ready  mads 
hay  while  It  is  growing,  ehesMtky  in  eontradistinctloD 
from  the  tntih  grass  of  better  wrils."  —  [H.  B.  TaisnuM. 
e  •  GemnluB  ( Thes.  p.  686) :  *^  Quia  enim  sum  semis 
tuus  canis,  ut  tantam  rem  perfidam  ?  "  Keil  {BUekm 
der  KUnifni) :  "  Was  ist  dein  Knecht.  der  Hand  (dL  h 
ein  so  verachtlicher  Kerl  .  .  .)  dsss  er  so  gfioi* 
Dinge  thnn  soUte?^*  Thenios  {BUcher  der  EBmg9\ 
"  Dein  Knecht,  der  Uund !  '*  T.  J.  0. 


HAZAZOK-TAMAB 

Kid  I  he  aj^ieUatioD  of  a  prorinee  and  an  ancient 
people  of  Southern  Arabia.  This  identification  of 
the  settlement  of  Hazarmaveth  is  accepted  by  Bib> 
Ileal  scholars  m  not  admitting  of  dispute.  It 
rests  not  only  on  the  occurrence  of  the  name,  but 
is  supported  by  the  prored  fact  that  Joktan  settled 
in  the  Yemen,  along  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  by 
the  physica]  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  region,  and  by  the  identification  of  the  names 
of  several  others  of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  The 
prkvinee  of  Hadramiiwt  is  situate  east  of  the 
rnvdef^n  Yemen  (anciently,  as  shown  in  Arabia, 
the  limits  of  the  Utter  proTinoe  embraced  almost 
the  whole  of  the  south  of  the  peninsula),  extend- 
ing to  the  districts  of  Shihr  and  Makreh.  Its  cap- 
ital is  ShibAm,  a  very  ancient  city,  of  which  the 
iiatiTo  writers  give  curious  accounts,  and  its  chief 
ports  are  Mirb^  Za&ri  [Sepiiak],  and  Kisheem, 
from  whence  a  great  tnide  was  carried  on  in  an- 
cient times  with  India  and  Africa.  Hadramiiwt 
itself  is  generally  cultivated,  in  contrast  to  the  con- 
tiguous sandy  deserts  (called  El-AhkAf,  where  lived 
the  gigantic  race  of  *A'd),  is  partly  mountainous, 
with  watered  valleys,  and  is  still  (xlebrated  for  its 
frankincense  (El- Idreesee,  ed.  Jomard,  i.  p.  54; 
Niebuhr,  Deur,  p.  ^5),  exporting  also  gum-arabic, 
myrrh,  dragon's  blood,  and  aloes,  the  latter,  how- 
ever, being  chiefly  from  Socotra,  which  is  under 
the  rule  of  the  sheykh  of  Kesheem  (Niebuhr,  L  e. 
tt  teq.).  The  eariy  kings  of  Hadramiiwt  were 
Joktanites.  distinct  from  the  descendants  of  Yaa- 
nib,  the  progenitor  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs  gener- 
ally; and  it  is  hence  to  be  infierred  that  they  were 
separately  descended  from  Haaarmaveth.  They 
maintained  their  independence  against  the  power- 
fill  kings  of  Himyer,  until  the  latter  were  subdued 
at  the  Abyssinian  invasion  (Ibn-Khaldoon,  ap, 
Caoasin,  £$ttU,  i.  135  ff.).  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  call  the  people  of  Hadmmiiwt.  variously, 
Chatrauotite,  Chatrammita,  etc.;  and  there  is 
litUe  doubt  that  they  were  the  same  as  the  Adra- 
mit«,  etc.  (the  latter  not  applying  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Hadoram,  as  some  have  suggested);  while 
the  native  appellation  of  an  mhahitaiit,  Hadrwnee, 
eomes  very  near  AdranutsB  in  sound,  llie  mod- 
era  people,  although  mixed  with  other  races,  are 
strongly  characterized  by  l&eroe,  fanatical,  and  rest- 
lea  dispositions.  They  are  enterprising  merchants, 
well  known  lor  their  trading  and  travelling  pro- 
pensities. £.  S.  P. 

HAZ'AZON-TA'MAB,  9  Chr.  XX.  2.  [Ha- 
zezo]»-Tamar.] 

HAZEL  (nb).  The  Hebrew  term  UU  occun 
tnly  in  Geo.  xxx.  37,  where  it  i#  coupled  with  the 
•  poplar  **  and  *<  chestnut,**  as  one  of  the  trees  fium 
which  Jaoob  cut  the  rods,  which  he  afterwards 
peeled.  Authorities  are  dirided  between  the  hazel 
and  the  almond-tree,  as  representing  the  laz ;  in 
hror  ot  the  former  we  have  Kimchi,  Rashi,  Lu- 
ther, and  otheia;  while  the  Vulgate,  Saadias,  and 
Gesoius  adopt  the  latter  view.  The  rendering  ic 
the  LXX.,  Kdp.  t«r,  is  equally  applicable  to  either. 
We  think  the  latter  most  probably  correct,  both 
beerase  the  Arabic  word  tts  is  undoubtedly  the 
••almood-tne,"  and  because  there  is  another  word 

■  Iha  Hefaraw  hmgoag^  eg^  {V\^\  whien  k 
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applicnble  to  the  hazel.  The  strongest  argument 
on  the  other  aide  arises  from  the  circumstance  ol 

another  word,  tkdked  (I^J^  \  having  reference  tc 
the  almond;  it  is  supposed,  howei^er,  thnt  the  lat* 
ter  applies  to  the  fruit  exclusively,  and  the  word 
under  discussion  to  the  tree:  Rosenmiiller  identi- 
fies the  thakM  with  the  cultivated,  and  luz  with 
the  wiki  almond-tree.  Fot  a  description  of  Uie 
almond-tree,  see  the  article  on  that  sul^ject  The 
Hebrew  term  appean  as  a  proper  name  in  Luz,  the 
old  appeUation  of  Bethel.  W.  I^  B. 

HAZELELPO'KI  f^aSsb^^.'^n :  'EinjAfja- 

^v\  Alex.  E<rqAAcX^«0y:  i4sa/e/^ttm),  the  sister 
of  the  sons  of  Etam  in  the  genealogies  of  Jud.'di 
(1  Chr.  iv.  3).  The  name  has  the  definite  article 
prefixed,  and  is  accurately  **  the  Tzelelponite,"'  a^ 
of  a  family  rather  than  an  indiridual. 

*  That  the  name  is  genealogical  rather  than  in 

divklual  appears  also  fkom  the  appended  ^"7  (>m 
Ges.  Lfhrgeb.  der  ffebr.  Sprache^  p.  514).  It  is 
variously  explained  :  protection  of  the  presence 
(Ktirst);  or,  shade  coming  u/xm  me  (Ges.).  Ewald 
makes  the  name  still  more  expressive:  O'lrc  shade 
thou  who  see^  me^  i.  e.  God  {Lehrbuch^  p.  502) 
This  gives  a  different  force  to  the  ending.       U. 

HA'ZER  ("ITjn,  t.  e.  Chatzer,  fh)m  "l^^H, 

to  surround  or  inck)se),  a  word  which  la  of  not  od- 
f^uent  occurrence  in  the  Bible  in  the  sense  of  a 
"  court  *'  or  quadrangle  to  a  palace  «  or  other  build- 
ing, but  which  topographically  seems  generally  em- 
ployed for  the  **  viUages  **  of  people  in  a  roring  and 
imsettled  life,  the  serai-permanent  collections  of 
dwellings  which  are  described  by  travellers  among 
the  modem  Arabs  to  consist  (tf  rough  stone  walls 
curered  with  the  tent  ck>ths,  and  thus  holding  • 
middle  position  between  the  tent  of  the  wanderer 
—  so  transitory  as  to  f^imish  an  image  of  the  sud- 
den termination  of  life  (Is.  xxzviU.  13)  —  and  the 
settled,  permanent,  town. 

As  a  i)roper  name  it  appeara  in  the  A.  V.  — 

1.  In  the  plural,  Uazeuim,  and  Hazekoth, 
for  which  see  below. 

2.  In  the  slightly  different  form  of  Hazor. 

3.  In  composition  vrith  other  words,  giving  a 
special  designation  to  the  particular  "  viBj^pe  "  in- 
tended. When  thus  in  onion  with  another  word 
the  name  is  Hasar  (Chatzar).  The  following  are 
the  places  so  named,  and  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  they  are  aill  in  the  wilderness  itself^  or 
else  quite  on  the  confines  of  civilized  country:  -* 

1.  Ha'zar-ad'dar  ("^"J^  "^Vl?  •  tifavXth 
*Ap^,  J4pa^a\  Alex.  A88ap«:  ViOn  nontine  Ad  <r, 
Addar),  a  pkaoe  named  as  one  of  the  landmitf ks  ^n 
the  southon  boundary  of  the  knd  promised  to 
Israel  between  Kadesh-barnea  and  Azmon  (Niti*.. 
xzxiv.  4).  lu  the  specification  of  tlie  soutlt  boun- 
dary of  the  countr}*  actually  possessed  (Jo^i.  xv. 
3),  the  name  appears  in  the  shorter  form  of  Addar 
(A.  V.  AnAK),  and  an  additional  place  is  named 
I  on  each  side  of  it.  The  site  of  Hazaisiddar  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  encountered  hi  modem 
timef. 

The  LXX.  rewling  might  lead  to  the  belief  that 
Hazar-iddar  was  idoitical  with  Arad,  a  Gaoaan- 


origloal  text     The  same  change  should  piobably  hs 
mads  la  Jsr.  xU.  7.    [Sss  luut^tL.  6^) 
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tft  city  which  Uy  in  thli  direction,  but  the  pres- 
siice  of  the  Ain  in  the  l^ter  name  forbids  such  an 
inference. 

2.    Ha'zar-k'hai?    (iyy"l?rj    [In    Eaek. 

ilvii.    17,    ]W5  'ySrf]=vUlriff€  of  9f**<ns«: 

KtHTfyaiPi  [a(/Xt}  rod  Alvdw^  au.  r.  A/a.<C/k;  Vat  in 
yum.,  Ap<rc*'«c(ju;]  Alex.  Actppuip^  avKri  rou 
Kivop:  ^tlifi  t^nttn^  Atrium  A'fiun,  [A.  A'fWin]), 
the  place  at  which  the  northon  boundary  of  the 
land  promised  to  the  children  of  Israel  was  to  ter- 
minate (Num.  xxxiv.  9),  and  the  eastern  boundary 
Commence  (10).  It  is  again  mentioned  in  Ez&> 
Icicl's  pruphecy  (xlvii.  17,  ilviii.  1 )  of  what  the  ul- 
timate extent  of  the  land  will  be.  These  bounda- 
ries arc  trared  by  Mr.  Porter,  who  would  identify 
llHxar-eiian  with  Kw-yrtetn  as  mht  two  cities,*^  a 
vilhige  more  than  sixty  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Damas- 
cus, the  chief  ground  for  the  identification  appa- 
rently being  the  presence  at  Kurytttin  of  '*  hirge 
fountahis,''  the  only  ones  in  that  "  vast  region,"  a 
circumstance  with  which  the  name  of  Haxar  eiian 
well  agrees  (Porter,  Damascus,  i.  852,  ii.  358). 
The  great  distance  fh>m  Damascus  and  the  body 
of  Palestine  is  the  main  impediment  to  the  recep- 
tion  of  this  identiBcation. 

3.  hav.ak-oad'dah  {rrjj  n!jn  \vUingtof 

f»add(th  or  fortune :  Rom.  2«pf,  Vat  Scpci^;] 
Akx.  Aatffyaiim'-  A$er-GafMn)^  one  of  (he  towns 
In  the  southern  district  of  .Judah  (.losh.  x\.  27), 
named  between  MoUdah  and  Heshmon.  No  trace 
of  the  situation  of  this  place  appears  in  the  Ono- 
masticon,  or  in  any  of  the  modem  travellers.  In 
Van  de  Velde's  map  a  site  named  Jun'oft  is  marked 
as  close  to  Molada  {tUMUh),  but  it  is  perhaps  too 
much  to  assume  that  Gaddah  has  talcen  this  form 
by  the  change  so  frequent  in  the  East  of  D  to  R. 

4.  Ha>.ar-hat-ti'con  (lSD^r]n  nvn  [the 
middle  viUnf/e]i  Ah\jj  rod  tavvdy;  [Alex,  cor- 
rupt:] IhmiM  Tichon\  a  place  named  in  l«>.ekicrs 
prophecy  of  the  ultimate  Iwundaries  of  the  land  (Ez. 
xlvii.  16),  and  specified  as  being  on  the  boundary 

( /^2)   vtji)  of  Hauran.     It  u  not  yet  known. 

6.  IIa'zau-siiu'al    (by!1tr7  1?n=:/oar-w/- 

Ingt:  Xo\aat»\dy  ^Ap^taKd,  'ExrtpaovdW  Alex. 
Acapaovkon  [ScpffovAoi  etc.  :J  Uattrsuiil,  Hasar^ 
suJuil),  a  town  in  the  southern  district  of  Judah, 
lyijig  l)etween  Hazar-gaddah  and  13eer-sheba  (Joeh. 
sv.  28,  xix.  3;  1  Chr.  iv.  28).  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  same  connection  after  the  return  from  the  Cap- 
livity  (Neh.  xi.  27).  The  site  has  not  yet  been 
conclusively  recovered;  but  in  Van  de  Velde's  map 
(I8J8)  a  site,  Sawek,  is  marked  at  about  the  right 
spi»t,  which  may  be  a  corruption  of  tlie  original 
name.  This  district  has  been  only  very  slightly 
explored ;  when  it  is  ao  we  may  look  for  most  in- 
lerssthig  biformatioo. 

6.  Ha  Vaiv  str'sAH  (n^TD  H^n  s  Aorse-tT^ 

^fffe:  ^aptrovo'ly  [Vat.  •o'cti'];  Alex.  A<r€Da-ou<rifii 
[//(/serstwfj),  one  of  the  "cities'*  allotted  to 
Simeon  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  territory  of 
f-ulab  (Josh.  xix.  6).  Neither  it  nor  its  com- 
panion UKTH-MAitcAnoTH,  the  "  house  of  char- 
iota,"  are  named  In  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Judah 
in  chap,  ir.,  but  tliey  are  Included  in  those  of 


«  The  translators  of  the  A.  T.  have  curiously  re- 
tlif  tiro  Tailatloiis  of  the  name.     In  Oenasis, 
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Slmain  in  1  Chr.  iv.  31,  with  the 
ment  that  they  existed  before  and  up  to  the  tint 
of  David.  This  appears  to  invalidate  1  rofeaot 
Stanley's  suggestion  (S.  4  P.  p.  160)  that  thtj 
were  the  depots  for  the  trade  with  "E^ypt  in  chai^ 
iota  and  horses,  which  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Sok>mon.  Still,  it  is  difficult  to  know  to  what 
else  to  ascribe  the  names  of  places  situated,  as 
these  were,  in  the  Dedouin  country,  where  a  chariot 
must  have  been  unknown,  and  where  even  horses 
seem  careftiUy  excluded  from  the  possessions  of  the 
inhabitants  —  "camels,  sheep,  oxen,  and  assea** 
(1  Sam.  xxvil.  9).  In  truth  the  difficulty  ariaoa 
only  on  the  assumption  that  the  names  ue  He- 
brew, and  that  they  are  to  be  interpreted  acoorxl 
ingly.  It  would  cease  if  we  could  believe  them  tc 
be  in  the  former  language  of  the  country,  adopted 
by  the  Hebrews,  and  so  altered  as  to  beaur  a  mean- 
ing in  Hebrew,  litis  is  exactly  the  process  which 
the  Hebrew  names  have  in  then:  turn  undei^pone 
from  the  Arabs,  and  is  in  fieict  one  which  is  weO 
known  to  ha\'e  occurred  in  all  Unguagea,  though 
not  yet  recognized  in  the  paiticukr  case  of  the 
early  local  names  of  Palestine. 

7.  Ha'ear-su'sim  (WDSO  nrn,  viOage   of 

hotvet:  *H/uirov(rc«fr/i^f  as  if  ^VH;   [Vat  Hfw 

avf  tws  Opofii  Alex.  Hfuffv  EMfftfi:]  UatartU" 
<m),  the  form  under  which  the  praceding  aamc 
appears  in  the  list  of  the  towni  of  Simeon  in  1 
Chr.  iv.  31.  G. 

HAZEHIM.  The  Avimb,  or  more  aeco- 
rately  the  Avvim,  a  tribe  commemorated  in  a  fh^;- 
ment  of  very  ancient  history,  as  the  eariy  inhabi- 
tants of  the  southwestern  portion  of  Palestine,  are 
therein  said  to  have  lived  "  in  the  villages  (A.  V. 

"Hazerim,"  C^nVH^  ['Ainfi^'n  Alex.  Amt 
mB'.  //r«en'/n]),  as'far  asGaxa"  (Dent  iL  93), 
oefore  their  expulsion  by  the  Caphtorim.  llic 
word  is  the  plural  of  Ha/kr,  noticed  above,  and 
8s  far  as  we  can  now  appreciate  the  signiiicance  of 
the  term,  it  implies  that  the  Awim  were  a  wan- 
dering tiibe  who  had  retained  in  their  new  kxrality 
the  transitory  form  of  encampment  ell  their  origin* 
desert-life.  G. 

HAZB^ROTH  {n'in^;n  [staiioM,  camping 

grounds]:  'A^piW;  [in  Dcut,  Avk^r:  ffase- 
iv(h ;]  Num.  xi.  35,  xii.  16,  xxxiii.  17,  Deut  1.  1), 
a  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  mentioned 
next  to  Kibroth-Hattaavah,  and  perhaps  reoogoiz- 

able  in  the  Arabic  t-^  ^'^^  ffudhera  (Robinson, 


i.  151 ;  Stanley,  8.  tf  P.  pp.  81, 83),  which  lies  abotit 
dghteen  hours'  distance  ftt^m  Sinai  on  the  ruad  tc 
the  Akabah.  The  word  appean  to  moan  the  sor< 
of  uninclosed  villages  in  which  tlie  Uedooins  art 
found  to  congregate.     [Hazbr.]  II.  II. 

HAZ'EZON'-TA'M  AR,  and  HAZ  AZON- 

TA'MAR     Oy^  l*^?.n,"   but   in    Ubrou. 

r\  7*^!-*Vn  [prob.  vDtt  ptact  of  pabni,  paim^ 
marshy  Dietr.;  rows  ofpahns,  palm^forett^  FUratJ  • 
* AffoaopBofidpt  ^  ^Atraahv  Bofi^l  [Alex.  Ara- 
troM  8.}  Avaa-ay  6* ;  Vat  in  2  Chr.,  Arai  Bo* 
fiopsii]  Aaasonthamar),  the  name  under  irtiich,  at 
a  very  eariy  period  of  the  history  of  Palestine,  end 
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Ji  a  doeameDt  beHeved  by  manj  to  be  the  oldeit 
af  an  these  early  records^  we  first  hear  of  the  place 
irhich  afterwards  became  Kn-okpi.  The  Amor- 
ites  were  dwelling  at  Hazaron-'I'amar  when  the  four 
kings  made  their  inctirsioii,  aiid  fought  their  sue- 
sessAU  battle  with  the  fire  (Gen.  ziv.  7).  The 
name  oocum  only  once  again  —  in  the  records  of 
the  reign  of  Hezektah  (2  Chr.  zx.  2)  —  when  he  is 
warned  of  the  approach  of  the  horde  of  Ammon- 
ites, Moabites,  Mehunim,  and  men  of  Mount  Seir, 
whom  he  afterwards  so  com(detely  destroyed,  and 
who  were  no  doubt  pursuing  thus  iar  exactly  the 
lame  route  as  the  Ajwyrians  had  done  a  thousand 
jratfB  before  thorn.  Here  the  explanation,  ^  which 
b  ^jl-gedi,"  is  added,  llie  existence  of  the  ear- 
fier  appellation,  after  Kn-gedi  had  been  so  long  in 
use,  is  a  remarkable  iniitance  of  the  tenacity  of 
these  old  oriental  names,  of  which  more  modem 
imtaoees  tre  frequent.  See  Acciio,  BmiBAiuA, 
cte. 

Hazazon-tamar  is  interpreted  in  Hebrew  to  mean 
the  **  pruning  or  Ming  of  the  palnr'  ((lesen. 
TTies.  p.  512).  Jerome  iUttoBst,  in  O'cn.y  renders 
it  urbgpalmarum,  lliis  interpretation  of  the  name 
is  borne  out  by  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  pahns 
of  Kii-gedi  (Eoclus.  xxiv.  14,  and  the  citations  from 
l*Iiny,  given  under  that  name).     The  Samaritan 

Version  haa  ''l^  'X^^  =  the  Valley  of  Cadi, 
possibly  a  corruption  of  En-gedi.  The  Taiguros 
bare  Kn-gedi. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  **city  of  palm  trees"  (/r 
hiU-itmarim)  out  of  which  the  Kenites,  the  tribe 
3f  Moses'  fi»ther-in-kiw,  wait  up  into  the  wilder- 
oess  of  Jodah,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country 
(Judg.  i.  16).  If  this  were  so,  the  allusion  of 
lialaam  to  the  Kenite  (Num.  xxiv.  21)  is  nt  once 
explained.  Standing  as  he  was  on  one  of  the  lofty 
points  of  the  highlands  opposite  Jericho,  the  west- 
em  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  as  far  as  Rn-gedi  wottld 
be  before  him,  and  the  cliff,  m  tlie  clefts  of  which 
the  Kenites  had  ttxerl  theii  secure  **nest,"  wouM 
be  a  prominent  object  in  the  view.  This  has  been 
already  alluded  to  by  Professor  Stanley  {S,  ^  P., 
p.  225,  n.  4).  *  G. 

HA'ZIEL  ^bjl^^tn  [Et$  (God's)  bthoUmy] : 

*I«i^X;  [Vat.  EiciTf\:]  Alex.  AC(i?A'  fff^if^)i  a 
Lerite  in  the  time  of  king  David,  of  the  family  of 
Shimei  or  Shimi,  the  younger  branch  of  the  Ger- 
ihonites  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  9). 

HA'ZO  (Itq  [foe**,  ritUfiUt^,  Ftirst]:  'AfaS: 
Aatra),  a  son  of  Nahor,  by  Milcah  his  wife  (Gen. 

•      

oil.  22):  perhaps,  tayn  Gesenim,  for  niTTT,  ^a 
finon.**  The  name  is  unknown,  and  the  aettle- 
■entfl  of  the  descendants  of  Hazo  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. The  only  clew  is  to  be  found  in  the  iden- 
Hfieatim  of  Chesed,  and  the  other  sons  of  Nahor; 
«d  henoo  be  must,  in  all  likelihood,  be  placed  in 
Vr  of  the  (Jlialdees,  or  the  a4jacent  countries. 
Bunsen  {Bibtltcerk^  i.  pt.  2,  p.  49)  suggests  Cha- 
leoe  by  the  Kupbrates,  in  Mesopotamia,  or  the 
Cbazene  in  Assyria  (Stnbo,  xri.  p.  736). 

E.  S.  P. 

HA'ZOR  ["rwn  [mdbMire,  cattL]:  'KcApx 
TAlex.  in  1  K.  ix.  15,  A<r«p:]  A9or  [Ha9or]). 
L  A  fortified  city,  which  on  tne  occupation  of  the 
joantry  was  aUotted  to  NaphtaH  (Josn.  xix.  36) 
Iti  positkin  wai  apparently  between  Ramah  anr* 
Kedeafa  {iM,  xii.  19).  on  the  high  gnraua  over- 
aoUsg  the  Lake  of  Mctom  (dwtfpaf  iroi  Ti}f  Sc^ 
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J  X^ifiriSos  Xlfiyris,  Joseph.  Ani.  v.  5,  §  1 ;.  Then  k 
no  reason  for  supposing  it  a  difflenait  place  from 
that  of  wiiich  Jabin  was  king  (Josh.  xi.  1),  both 
when  Joshua  gained  his  ngnal  victory  over  the 
northern  oonfedeiution,  and  when  Deborah  and 
tkrak  routed  his  gentfal  Sisera  (Judg.  iv.  2,  17 
1  Sam.  xii.  9).  It  was  the  principal  city  ci  the 
whole  of  the  North  Palestine.  **the  head  of  all 
those  kingdoms  '*  (Josh.  xi.  10,  and  see  Onomastt- 
con,  A»or),     Like  the  other  strong  placei  of  that 

part,  it  stood  on  an  eminence  ( vPI,  Josh.  xi.  13 
A.  V.  *<  strength  "),  but  the  district  around  muat 
have  been  on  the  whole  flat,  and  suitable  for  the 
roanceuvTes  of  the  **very  many'*  chariots  and 
hones  which  formed  part  of  the  forces  of  the  king 
of  Hazor  and  his  confederates  (Josh.  xi.  4,  0,  9; 
Judg.  iv.  3).  Hazcr  was  the  only  one  of  tlioae 
northern  cities  which  was  burnt  by  Joshiw;  doubt- 
less it  was  too  strong  and  important  to  leave  stand- 
ing in  his  rear.  Whether  it  was  rebuilt  by  the 
men  of  Naphtali,  or  by  the  second  Jabin  (Judg. 
iv.),  we  are  not  told,  but  Solomon  did  not  overlook 
80  important  a  poet,  and  the  fortification  of  Hazor, 
Megiddo,  and  Gezer,  the  points  of  defense  for  the 
entrance  fh>m  S}Tia  and  Assyria,  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  and  the  great  maritime  lowland  respec- 
tively, waa  one  of  the  chief  pretexts  for  his  levy  of 
taxes  (1  K.  ix.  15).  I^ter  still  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  the  towns  and  districte  whose  inhabi- 
t'uits  were  carried  off  to  Ass)ria  by  TigUth-l^iieser 
(2  K.  XV.  29;  Joseph.  Ant,  ix.  11,  $  1).  We  en- 
counter it  once  more  in  1  Mocc.  xi.  67,  where  Jon- 
athan, after  encamping  for  the  night  at  the  "  water 
of  (renesar,"  advances  to  the  '*  plain  of  Asor" 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  §  7;  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Maccalieea  has  prefixed  an  fi  fh>m  the  preceding 
word  wSiovi  A.  V.  Nasor)  to  meet  Demetriusi 
who  was  hi  possession  of  Kadesb  (xi.  63;  Jos^h. 
as  above).     [N-isoK.] 

Soeral  places  bearing  names  probably  deriveif 
from  ancient  Hazors  hare  been  discovered  in  this 
district  A  list  will  be  found  in  Rob.  iii.  366,  noU 
(and  compare  also  Van  de  Vdde,  Syr.  and  Pal.  ]L 
178;  Porter.  D'nna8cu9,{,  394).  But  none  of  these 
answer  to  the  requirements  of  this  Hasor.  The 
nearest  is  the  site  suggested  by  Dr.  Robinson, 
namely,  TV//  Khwaibth^  "  the  ruins,"  which, 
though  without  any  direct  eridence  of  name  or 
tradition  in  its  favor,  is  so  suitable,  in  its  situa- 
tion on  a  rocky  emhience,  and  in  its  proximity 
both  to  Kedesh  and  the  I^e  H'dth^  that  we  may 
accept  it  until  a  better  ia  discovered  (Rob.  iii.  364, 
365). 

*  The  ruins  of  a  krge  city  of  rer>*  nncieni  dati 
hare  recently  been  found  about  two  miles  souUieast 
of  Kfd€t  (Krdesh,  3),  on  an  isolated  hill  called 
Ttll  Harah.  The  walls  of  the  citadel  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  city  walls  are  distinctly  traceable. 
( 'aptaln  Wibon,  of  the  Palestine  ICxploring  Expe- 
dition, inclines  to  regard  this  pLioe  as  the  site  of 
the  Uible  Hazor  (Josh.  xix.  36),  instead  of  TeD 
Khurmbeh.  (SmJoum.  qfSncr,  Littraiuvt^  April. 
1866,  p.  245.)  It  is  not  said  that  the  ancient  name, 
or  any  oinilar  one,  still  adheres  to  the  locality- 
Thomsoii  oropoees  ffntert  or  ffnzirjf  as  the  site  of 
this  Hazor,  northwest  of  the  fluieh  (Merom),  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  mountainous  region  which  orar- 
hangs  that  kke:  the  ruins  are  very  extensive  •!■ 
well  as  ancient,  and  a  living  tradition  among  the 
.\nibs  supprrts  thia  dalm  (see  /.omf  and  Bust^  I 
439).   R..biiisonol:()eet8tothitidentlf(eatioiitfaet9l 
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bloa  ntiKFlc  IhHii  tbt  HuUli,  tuA  1i  witlilD  tbe  BoiHi 
gf  Aibtr.  and  imt  in  time  of  Nkphtill  (Joih.  xli. 
tS,3«),  Fut  Kilter'!  tinrlhatthuHuor  ia  I //<!- 
tAi-y  uu  tlw  rock;  ilopn  ibave  Bnnint  (CEsm 
PhiJippi),  fint  houd  of  bj  Burekbirdt  In  thnC 
quarler,  KC  hta  lhi<j/r.  of  Palrilint,  G«ge>  trun., 
il.  !tSl-'JJ5.  KohiiiKin  itala  that  the  few  KmalTia 
on  a  luioU  tliera  Hhicb  bean  thii  name  are  tibiiUy 
I,  and  Indioite  nothing  mora  than  a 
t,  or  Koat  villaga  (laltr  Rrt.  iil.  Wi).  It 
I*  not  aurpriiing  tiiat  a  name  Dhicb  uipiiliea 
' (tronfjhold,"  or  "fortification,"  thauld  belong 
Id  Tarioug  plaoa,  both  ancient  and  modefn.     H. 

S.  (,'AaopHipnir,  Including  the  follawing  name : 
AJn.  oinita:  Jtor.)  One  of  the  "citie*"  oT'ludib 
Id  the  extreme  uutb,  named  next  in  order  to  Ke- 
deah  (Jonb  it,  3-1).  It  b  mentioned  nowbere  rUe. 
nor  haa  it  ]et  hem  identified  (lee  Rob.  ii.  34,  notr). 
Tlw  ^'atiean  T.XX.  unites  Haior  with  the  name 
foQowinf!  it,  Ithnan;  which  eauaee  ReUnd  to  main- 
tain Uial  (bey  Ibnn  but  one  (Pa!,  pp.  H4,  708); 
but  the  I.XX.  (at  of  this  list  )a  ao  corrupt,  that  it 
team  im|io«ijble  to  argiie  Irom  il.  [n  the  Alei. 
HS.  Hamr  ia  entirely  omIUed,  while  Ithnan  again 
ll>ilned  lo  Zlph. 

3.  (I.XX.  omitsi  [(Jod.  Sarrav.  Airif  nit  koi- 
i^r;  Comp.  Alaaiip  t)[»  murfir:]  ji""'  nj-m.) 
HaxoT-IIadattah,  =  "  new  llaior,"  poaaiblj  contn- 
diitingulibed  froin  that  juit  mentioned ;  another 
of  tbe  Huthem  lowna  of  Judafa  {Joih.  iv.  35). 
The  worda  are  impniperlj  sepaiated  in  the  A.  V. 

*.  {'Katpir,  aSrn  'KirAf.  Alel.  [AotpBfi, 
Bunj]  Atrapafia/i :  Huron,  Aac  lit  Aior.)  "  Hei- 
Ton  which  11  Hbiot"  (Josh.  it.  231i  liut  wheUier 
It  be  intended  that  It  ia  the  aame  Huor  aa  eilber 
of  tboae  named  before,  or  that  Uie  name  waa  orig- 
Inallj  Haidr.  and  had  been  changed  to  Heiron,  we 
cannot  now  decide. 

0.  ([Vat,  Alei.  FA.i  omit ;  Comp.  FA.»] 
'Acr^;  Ator.)  A  place  In  which  (be  lienjaniitea 
raalded  afla-  their  nlum  from  the  Captivity  (Neta. 
il.  33).  From  the  placei  mentioned  with  It,  ai 
Anatbotb,  Nob,  Ramah,  etc.,  it  would  seem  1o  have 
lain  north  uf  Jetuialem,  and  at  no  great  diitance 
(berefiom.  But  It  baa  not  yet  been  diicovend. 
The  above  conditloni  are  not  agalnal  iti  being  tbe 
■ame  place  with  Baai^Hazok,  though  there  ia  no 
poaitive  evidenoe  beyond  the  name  In  famr  of  aiicb 
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m  identjfical 
The  word  ai 


■8.  (^  aik'i--  Aior.) 


in  in  K.V.H.l!! 


r.  ilii.  3S-63,  Ma- 
in nf  Arabia  under  U» 
J!  (seever.  38,  "ting- 
u  ol  Hhiot"),  hIiom  doohtion  i^  predicled  bj 
M  prophet  in  connection  vith  Ibat  nf  Kedas. 
The  inha>>iUiiU  are  deacril-ed  (ver.  31)  aa  a  naUon 
dwalUng  "  wiUwut  galea  or  bara,"  i.  r.  not  in  dU«, 
but  in  nnwalled  TilUgei,  Q^I.VO  (eomp.  Ecek. 
niriii.  11,  and  aee  Hazbr,  Haxehim),  tnm 
wbleh  ciroumalanee  aome  would  derive  the  name 
iiee  Hitaig  on  Jer.  ilij.  38:  Winer,  Senlie.,  art. 
ffaaor,  4;  and  the  Kev.  J.  I..  Potter,  art.  Bamr, 
I,  in  Kitto-i  CgrL  of  BM.  Lit,  Sd  ed,).         A. 

■  HEAD-BA:<D3  (Ib.  UL  90),  ptobabiT  an 
aotvrect  tranilation  i  aee  Gihdia  H. 

HEAD-URESa.  The  Hebiewi  do  not  ap- 
fttr  lo  hare  regnded  a  coiirtiw  lor  (he  head  aa 
■a  iiiillal  article  of  dreo.  llie  eoHleat 
M  bti«  tt  ioch  a  thlni  is  In 


nccrdatalTi 

M  an  onumoitaj  appendage  "  for  glory  and  la 
beauty''    (^J.  xiiiii.  40).     Tbe  al«ence  of  any 
allusion  to  a  bead-drna  in  paaaagea  when  we  iboold 
eipect  to  meet  with  it,  aa  in  tbe  trtil  of  Jealouay 
(Num.  V.  18),  and  the  re<:^lations  regarding  the 
leper  (l*..  liii.  4B),  in  both  of  which  (he  "uncov- 
ering of  (he  head"  reteim  undoubtedly-  to  tbe  A/>ir, 
leadi  to  the  inference  that  it  waa  not  ordinanly 
worn  in  tbe  Moiaic  age,'  and  (hia  is  coDflnnad  by 
the  pnctice,  IVequenlly  alluded  to,  of  oonring  the 
bead  with  (he  mantle.    Even  in  after  times  It  aernu 
ipecially  for  purpoaes  of 
In^    <F|*3?)  ia  noticed 
aa  being  wom  by  nobles  (Job  xilt.  U),  ladies  (li 
aS),  and  kingi  (la.  lili.  31,  wbik  the  pth- 
(~V4S)  w»  an  article  of  holiday  inm  (Is.  111.  3, 
V'.  "iMHityi"  F.X.  mi.  17,33),  and  was  worn 
'eddings  (la.  lii.  10):  (be use  of  theufraawai 
restricted  to  umilar  oeouions  (Jud.  iti.  8;  Bar.  v. 
'Itie  former  of  these  tctrna  undoubtedly  de- 
bes  a  kind  of  Itii-ban :  ila  primary  letue  (F)?^, 
I   roll  around")    eipreaaes   the   folds  of  linen 
rw/  t-oand  the  head,  and  Its  form  probably  re- 
tMed  that  of  the  high-priest'a  milinrjthrth  (a 
word  derived  ftom  the  aame  root,  and  identicaJ  In 
*  ig.  for  in  Zech.  iil.  6,  liAnfpli  =  mlmrfArlh ), 
bribed  by  JoHtpbua  {AM.  iii.  T,  i  i).     Tha 
ngi  of  tbe  term  in  the  A.  V.,  "bond  "  (U. 
I,  •'diadem"   {Job  uii.  14|    Is.  liii.   8), 
i"  (Zech.lii.  6),do  not  eonvey  tbe  right  idea 
of  Ita  tneuing.      Tbe  other  term,  ptir,  primarily 
meana  an  oiimmrnf,  and  ia  so  rendered  in  the  A.  Y. 
(Is,  III.  lOi  see  also  ver.  3,  "beauty"),  and   li 
specifically  applied  to  the  bead-dreaa  ftxnn  ita  omft- 

properly  docribea :  the  modem  turban  consist"  ol 
two  parts,  the  jtnmi',  a  stilT,  round  cap  occasionally 
rising  to  a  conaldetable  height,  and  the  ili-ili.  a 
long  piece  of  mushn  wound  about  it  (If  nsselL  Alr/i' 
po,  i.  104):  Josephna'  account  of  the  hlgb-priot'a 


,.lea  ■  similar  eonatiuctiaD ;  Itar  ti 

lyi  that  It  waa  made  of  thick  banda  at  llnan  itm. 
bled  round  many  timea,  aitd  aewn  togethv:  Ik 
whole  covered  hy  a  placs  of  Bne  Unm  to  BOoaHl 

tbe  warns.     SaalachUls  {ArdumiL  I.  ST,  mUsI  aaf 
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f«Ulk«  (ba  laM/A  wi  Un  prJIr  rsframt  tbp 
iliii*  k-id  tb*  ioiwrfc,  tbfl  htUr  riaing  high  ibDTt 
tlw  oOwr,  lod  n  the  matt  prDiaiiMOt  ind  atriking 
faaUn.  In  binr  of  tiua  cspUoBtian  it  mnj  be 
femaffcad  tJut  tbe^ur  u  moro  partioularJy  con- 
nected Vitfa  tb«  mi^/i/uih^  the  higb  c^  of  tbe  or- 
jmuj  prioto,  in  Ki.  uxii.  SS.  while  the  lidHS/ih, 
It  n  Ian  Kcn,  membled  the  high-piiot'i  milre, 
m  which  the  cap  «M  ooncnled  b;  tic  linen  folds. 
The  i^iieetion,  however,  to  tbii  eijdaoitioa  ii  Uwt 
the  ttjnwlDKiatl  foTM  of  pth  ii  not  brought  out; 
maf  not  (hilt  temi  hai«  applied  to  the  Jewek  and 
MImt  cmwoetita  with  which  the  turban  ia  frequently 
dKEnttd  C>{BMeU,  i-  106),  toaui  of  which  ara  ie|i. 
i—ited  in  the  ummfanyiDg  illUHtration  Uot- 
^mrd  frm  Laoe'i  Jfoi  ^SS'*-  Append.  A.  Tia 
mm  Bad  Cr  putting  m  either  tl^  Ltixlph  c~  "" 


^■h-  h  IT^!^,  »to  biod  moiid"  (Ex.  uli.  9; 
Ur.  TiO.  13)1  bcooe  the  wvrdi  In  &L  xrt.  10,  ■>  I 
prU  (fare  about  with  tine  linen,"  are  to  be  uik 
lantosdof  the  hirbui;  and  bj  the  nae  of  the  Hune 
Ian  Jonah  (iL  fi)  lefnaaiti  the  weade  wnpped  u 
a  tmlaB  nnnd  h)i  bcwi.  Tba  turban  u  now  worn 
■a  (ha  Eaat  Tarica  Tarj  much  bi  ahapai  the  meet 
pnaient  fcnoa  an  Omwn  Id  Bnaaell'*  Alfffio,  I 
103. 

If  the  (dfa^  and  the  peir  wen  tnerved  for 
boGikT  atlin,  it  nmaina  for  lu  to  inqoite  ubether 
aaj  and  what  oorenng  waa  ordinarilj  worn  over 
lb*  hewi.  It  appari  that  frequenlJr  the  nbet 
•applied  the  plase  of  a  head-dnaa.  being  ao  ample 
that  thef  might  be  thrown  am  Ihe  hew]  at  pl«i»- 
Be:  the  rOdld  tod  the  r<d^  at  all  eventa  were 
*>  aaed  [Dun],  and  the  ndl  aBred  a  limilar  pnr- 
poe.  [Vni..]  The  orduiar;  haad-dma  of  the 
HedoBin  eondrta  of  the  ktffigei.  a  ■quan  handker- 
chiii;  gtrnnilj  of  rtd  and  )^Io*  cotton,  or  cotton 
lad  lia,  tiUed  »  that  three  of  the  comen  hang 
ium  ot^  the  hack  and  ahoutdfln.  kiavfng  the  fiice 
Kpued,  and  t«iind  round  the  bead  bj  a  cofd 
[Bmckhardt.  ffoUi,  i.  48).  It  [i  not  improbable 
imt  a  umilar  eorfnjig  waa  nied  bj  the  Hebrewa 
■B  eolaii.  oeeaiioni:  the  "keicfaief"  hi  Ki.  liii, 
II,  ha  been  ao  undentood  bj  tODM  wrilen  {Hai^ 
tor,  Oittrrttiau,  U.  3931,  though  the  word  men 
mhiUj  reisa  to  a  apeeiaa  of  ndl :  and  Ihe  irifu' 
•Mmw  (Acta  ill.  Ii,  A   V.  "a^nm"),  la  ei- 


plalned  bj  Snidaa  (ri  t^i  KtfaKtjt  fifiifUi),  «« 
applicable  to  Ihe  puipoMa  of  a  beod-drma.  [HAn>- 
KEKCHiKF.]  NdttwT  of  thcie  caea,  howem,  mp- 
plica  paaitire  evidence  on  the  pinnt,  and  the  genenJ 
abeence  of  alluaiant  leada  to  the  iDfcrence  that  the 

nianj  parte  of  Arabia  (WeUited,  Traveh.  1.  TJ). 
The  Introduction  of  the  Greek  hat  [xiriani)  hj 
Jason,  aa  an  article  of  dreaa  adapted  to  the^yinna- 
jivni,  waa  regarded  aa  a  national  diabonor  (3  Mae<k 
iv.  1!);  in  shape  and  material  the  pelimi  iirj 
much  reaembled  the  common  fdt  hati  (t  thl«  mqb- 
tr;  (Diet.  ^  Ant  art  PiUat). 


Bailanin  llsu|.drHS :  Iha  KrOyth. 

Hm  Aaiyrian  heod-dnaa  ia  deaoibed  In  Ei.  ufiL 
IB  tmder  tlie  temia  C^'^39  ^D^~Pi  "  ciceed- 
liig  in  dyed  attjrej "  it  ii  doubtful,  howercr, 
whether  Itbilini  deacribea  the  oobred  mMerial  of 
the  hmd-dreas  (tiiuit  a  coloiibui  quibui  Unda 
unt) ;  another  aonjte  baa  been  assigned  to  it  mom 
appropriate  to  the  deacription  of  a  turban  [yataU 
obiolvU,  (ia.  nti.  p.  MS).  The  term  t'nlcU 
['FI^Ip]  eiprcasea  the  flowing  cfaantdar  tf  tlie 
Eastern  faead-dreaa,  aa  it  blla  down  oier  the  back 
(lAjard,  Ninmh,  U.  308).  He  word  renda«d 
"  hale  "  in  Dan.  ill.  31  (H^JI'J?)  FopeHj  applln 
loacJHii:.  W.  L.  a 

HEARTH.  1.  n»:  iaydpa:  arula  (Go> 
69),  apot  orbraderforcontalaingflra.    9.  1i7V3 

(Gee.  p.  eaO).  3.  1*3,  or  "|'T3  (Zech.  lu.  6). 
laAiit:  cnoiiaut;  In  dual,  Q^T?  d^'  li- 39)- 
■irrpiwttti'-  dyl'vpaltt ;  A.  V.  "nogeafbrpota" 
Uta.  p.  872). 

One  waj  of  baking,  much  practiced  in  the  Faat, 
I  to  place  the  dough  on  an  iron  plate,  eltbei  kid 
n,  or  supported  on  leg*  abore  the  ressel  aurJi  in 
be  ground,  which  (brma  the  orai.  This  pLUe  oi 
htarth  "  ia  in  Arabic  i  -r  ^  r.  Inf'c*  ;  a  word 
rhich  has  probably  paased  into  Greek  in  rfiyana. 
The  (Ska  baked  "on  the  boAh"  (Gen.  xviil.  e 
iyxpuipliu.  tubaniticioi  panu)  were  probablj 
baked  in  the  eiiiting  Bedouin  manner,  oa  hot 
I  covered  with  luhce.  The  "  hearth  "  of  kln| 
Jeholakim's  winter  palace,  Jer,  iiiri.  93,  waa  poi. 
ibly  a  pan  or  braiter  of  charcoal.  (BurckhanH 
Xua  on  Bed.  i.  b$:  H.  della  Valle,  Vinqg,.  1.  tSJi 
XT,  06(.i.p.4TT.andnote;  Rauwoifl^  Tr<iMl$, 
aj.ii.  163 1  Shaw,  /Va«(i,  p.  231;  Kiabakr. 
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buer.di  tArabie^  p.  45;  Schlflutner,  Lex   Vet, 

TeaL  niTovoir;  {jM.  8.  e.  TJ^",  p.  997.)  [Fikk.] 

H.  W.  P. 

HEATH  ny^lBi  'rf'^^r,  and  "^VnV, 
*nr'dr : «  ^  kyoiofivpimit  Svot  &ypto%  '*  myrica). 
The  prophet  Jeremiah  oonipores  the  man  **  who 
uiaketh  flesh  bia  arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth 
from  the  Lord/*  to  the  'ar*Ar  in  the  desert  (xvii. 
6).  Again,  in  the  judt^ent  of  Moab  (xlviii.  6), 
to  her  inhabitants  it  is  said,  "  i<lee,  save  your  lives, 
■nd  lie  like  the  *dr6er  in  the  wilderness,"  where 
the  margin  has  **  a  naked  tree.*'  There  seems  no 
leoion  to  doubt  Celsius*  oondusion  {Uierob.  ii.  195), 

that  the  'ar'Ar  is  identical  with  the  'ar*ar  (^fi^fi) 


uf  Arabic  writers,  which  is  some  species  of  juniper. 
Ilobinson  {Bib.  Hf.  ii.  125,  6)  states  that  when 
be  was  in  the  pass  of  Nemela  he  obsenr'ed  juniper 
trees  (Arab,  ^nr^ar)  on  the  porphyry  rocks  aliovc. 
The  berries,  he  adds,  have  the  appearance  and  ta«t« 
of  the  common  Juniper,  except  that  there  is  more 
of  the  aroma  of  the  pine.  "  These  trees  were  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  hung  upon  the  rocks 
even  to  the  summits  of  the  clif&  and  needles.*' 
This  appears  to  l)e  the  Junipetits  Snlnna,  or  savin, 
with  small  scale-like  leaves,  which  are  pressed  close 
to  the  stem,  and  which  is  descrilied  as  being  a 
gloomy-looking  b'lsh  inhabiting  the  most  sterile 
soU  (see  iLngluh  CycL  N.  Hist.  iii.  311);  a  charac- 
ter which  is  obviously  well  suited  to  the  naked  or 
dcititute  tree  spoken  of  by  the  prophet.  Rosen- 
miiller's  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  is 
also  adopted  by  Maurer,  "  qui  destitutus  versatur  ** 
(Schol.  ad  Jer.  xvii.  6),  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
Not  to  mention  the  tameneu  of  the  comparison,  it 
is  evidently  contradicted  by  the  antithesis  in  ver.  8 : 
Cursed  is  he  that  trusteUi  in  man  ...  he  shall 
be  like  the  Juniper  that,  grows  on  the  Viare  rocks  of 
the  desert:  Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in 
the  Lord  ...  he  shall  be  as  a  tree  planted  by  the 
watera.  The  contrast  between  the  shrub  of  the 
arid  desert  and  the  tree  growing  b}  the  waters  is 
very  striking ;  but  KosenmiiUer's  interpretation  ap- 
pears to  us  to  spoil  tlie  whole.  Even  more  unsatis- 
"actory  is  Michaelis  {Svpp.  Jjtx.  lieb.  p.  1971), 
who  thinks  «< guinea  hens*'  {Nunuda  mtUagi-is) 
ire  intended!  Gesenius  {Thts.  p.  1073,  4)  under- 
stands these  two  Heb.  terms  to  denote  **  parietinae, 
aadificia  eversa"  (ruins);  but  it  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Scriptural  passages  to  suppose  that 
some  tree  is  intended,  which  explanation,  moreover, 
has  the  sanction  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  and 
^  the  nodem  use  of  a  kindred  Arabic  word. 

W.  H. 

HEATHEN.  The  Hebrew  words  '^^X  D^''^2I, 
j6i,  /7  V^  to:?ether  with  their  Greek  equivalents 
f^'ur,  I9ki},  have  been  somewhat  arbitrarily  ren* 
dsred  '< nations,"  •* gentiles,"  and  "heathen"  hi 
the  A.  V.  It  will  be  interesUng  to  trace  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  term,  primarily  and  essenUally  gen- 
ial in  its  significatbn,  acquired  that  more  restricted 
jense  which  was  afterwards  attached  to  it.  Its 
ievelnpm^t  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  and  its  meaning  at  any  period  may  be  taken 
••  significant  of  their  reUtiw  position  with  regard 
lo  the  surroundmg  nations. 

•  ftam  the  root  H'H^,  « to  bt  naked,"  In  aUnaion 
d  Ml*  Aarw  oatora  of  Um  roeks  on  whieh  the  Juntpenu 
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1.  Whik  as  yet  the  Jewish  nation  had  no  foBtt 
eal  existence,  ^3yim  denoted  generally  the  natioof 
of  the  worid,  especially  including  tiie  immediata 
descendants  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  18;  oranp. 
GaL  iii.  16).  'l*he  latter,  as  they  grew  in  numben 
and  importance,  were  distinguished  in  k  mosA 
marked  nianntf  from  the  nations  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded,  and  were  provided  with  a  code  o^ 
Uws  and  a  religious  rituaL  which  made  the  die- 
tinction  still  more  peculiar.  They  were  essentially 
a  separate  people  (licv.  xx.  23);  separate  in  habita, 
morals,  and  religion,  and  bound  to  tnaint^n  their 
separate  character  by  denunciationa  of  the  moat 
terrible  judgments  (liev.xx%i.  14-38;  DeuL  xxriii.). 
On  their  march  through  the  desert  they  encountered 
tlie  most  obstinate  resistance  from  Amalek,  "chief 
of  the  ffdyim  "  (Num.  xxiv.  20),  in  whose  sight  the 
deliverance  from  Kgj'pt  was  achieved  ([jev.  xxvL 
45).  During  the  conquest  of  Canaan  and  the  sttl>> 
sequent  wars  of  extermination,  which  the  Israelitea 
for  several  generations  carried  on  agamsi  theii 
enemies,  the  seven  nations  of  the  Canaanitea, 
Amorites,  Hittites,  Hivites,  Jebusites,  Perizaitea, 
and  Girgashiies  (Ex.  xxxiv.  24),  tog^her  with  the 
remnants  of  them  who  were  left  to  prove  Isnel 
(.Josh,  xxiii.  13;  Judg.  iii.  1;  Ps.  hcxviiL  55),  and 
teach  them  war  (Judg.  iii.  2),  recei\-ed  the  especial 
appellation  of  (/^hfim.  With  these  the  Israelites 
were  forbidden  to  associate  (Josh,  xxiii.  7);  inter- 
marriages were  prohibited  (Josh,  xxiii.  12;  1  K. 
xi.  2) ;  and  as  a  warning  against  diaobedienoe  the 
fate  of  the  nations  <^  Canaan  was  kept  constantly 
before  their  eyes  (I^ev.  xriii.  24,  25;  Deut  zriiL 
12).  They  are  ever  associated  vrith  the  worship 
of  false  gods,  and  the  foul  practices  of  idolaten 
(Lev.  xviii.  xx.),  and  these  constituted  theur  chief 
distinctions,  as  gdyim,  from  tlie  worshippers  of  the 
one  God,  the  people  of  Jehovah  (Num.  xv.  41 : 
Deut.  xxviii.  10).  This  distinction  was  nuuntained 
in  its  full  force  during  the  early  times  of  Uie  mon- 
archy (2  Sam.  vu.  23;  1  K.  xi.  4-8,  xiv.  24;  Pa. 
cvi.  35).  It  was  from  among  the  y^'m,  the  de« 
graded  tribes  who  submitted  to  their  anna,  thai 
the  Israelites  were  permitted  to  purchase  tbdr 
bond  servants  (I>ev.  xxv.  44,  45),  and  this  special 
enactment  aeema  to  have  had  the  eflbct  of  givin|^ 
to  a  national  tradition  the  fisroe  and  aanction  of  ft 
Uw  (comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  15).  In  later  tiroea  this 
regulation  was  atrictly  adhered  to.  To  the  words 
of  Eccl.  ii.  7  **  I  bought  men -ecu  ants  and  maid- 
servants," the  Targum  adds,  *'  of  the  children  of 
Ham,  and  the  rest  of  the  foreign  nations." 

And  not  only  were  the  Israelitea  forbidden  to 
intermarry  with  these  ffAyim^  but  the  latter  were 
virtually  excluded  from  the  possibility  of  becoming 
naturalized.  An  Ammonite  or  Moabite  was  shut 
out  from  the  congregation  of  Jehovah  even  to  the 
tenth  generation  (Deut  xxiii.  3),  while  an  Edomite 
^^  Kgyptiftn  was  admitted  in  the  third  (vers.  7,  8 ). 
The  necessity  of  maintaining  a  separation  so  brosdly 
marked  is  erer  more  and  more  manifest  as  v* 
follow  the  Israelites  through  their  history,  and  ob- 
serve their  constantly  lecurring  tendency  to  idolatry. 
Of!ense  and  punishment  followed  each  other  wiUi 
all  the  regularity  of  cause  and  effect  (Judg.  U.  1^ 
iii.  6-8,  Ac.), 

2.  But,  even  in  eariy  Jewish  times,  the  tuni 
gdyim  received  by  anticipation  a  signifieaooe  of 

Sabina  otb&a  grows.     Oomp.  Ps.  dl.  17,  r^^P 
"yfHyri  <<  the  prayer  of  the  daatltatt'^  (or  lUah^ 
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imge  thao  the  national  ezperienoe  (Ler.  zzri. 
Sl|  S8;  Deut.  ru.  1 ),  an<f  a«  the  lattfcr  wai  gnd- 
hBj  developed  during  the  proBperoiu  timet  of  the 
monareby,  the  gdtfim  were  the  surrounding  nations 
fawnHy,  with  whom  the  Israelites  were  brought 
into  eoDtaei  bj  the  extension  of  their  oommeroe, 
and  whose  idoUtrous  pmcUces  they  readily  adopted 
(Ea.  xxiii.  30;  Am.  ▼.  2A).  Later  stiU,  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  Babylontans  who  took  Jerusalem  (Neb. 
▼.  8;  Ps.  Izzix.  1,  6,  10),  to  the  destroyen  of  Moab 
(b.  xn.  8),  and  to  the  several  nations  among 
whom  the  Jews  were  scattered  during  the  Captivity 
(Pa.  evi.  47;  Jer.  xlvi.  28;  Lam.  i.  8,  ^.),  the 
piaciioe  of  idolatry  still  being  their  characteristic 
distinctioD  (Is.  xxxn.  18;  Jer.  x.  2,  3,  xiv.  2*2). 
This  signification  it  retained  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  though  it  was  used  in  a  more  limited 
seoae  as  denoting  the  mixed  race  of  colonists  who 
settled  in  Pkkstine  during  the  (Captivity  (Neb.  v. 
17),  and  who  are  described  as  fearing  Jehovah, 
while  senring  their  own  gods  (9  K.  xvii.  29-^3; 
Eir.  fi.  21). 

IVadng  the  synonymous  term  fBytf  through  the 
Apooyphal  writings,  we  find  that  it  is  applied  to 
the  nations  around  Palestine  (1  Blacc.  i.  11),  in- 
dndii^  the  Syrians  and  Philistines  of  the  army  of 
Gorgiae  (1  Maoo.  iU.  41,  iv.  7, 11,  14),  as  well  as 
the  people  of  Ptolemais,  Tyre,  and  Sidon  (1  Mace. 
V.  9,  10,  15).  11]^  were  image-wonhippers  (1 
Blaoe.  iiL  48;  Wisd.  xv.  15),  whose  customs  and 
fashions  the  Jews  seem  still  to  have  had  an  uncon- 
quershle  propensity  to  imitate,  but  on  whom  they 
were  bound  by  national  tradition  to  take  vengeance 
O  Maee.  iL  68;  1  Ksdr.  viu.  85).  Folfewing  the 
coetoma  of  the  gfiyim  at  this  period  denoted  the 
negieet  or  ooneealroent  of  circumcision  (1*  Maoc.  i. 
15),  dinegard  of  sacrifices,  profisnation  of  the  Sab- 
bath, eating  of  swine's  fl«h  and  meat  offered  to 
idob  (S  Maee.  ri.  6-9,  18,  xv.  1,  2),  and  adoption 
of  the  Greek  national  games  (2  Maoc.  iv.  12,  14). 
In  aD  points  Judaism  and  heathenism  are  strongly 
eootrasted.  The  » barbarous  multitude'*  in  2 
Maoc  iL  21  are  opposed  to  those  who  played  the 
nan  for  Judaism,  and  the  distinction  now  becomes 
an  ecrhwiastical  one  (oomp.  Matt,  xviii.  17).  In 
2  Esdr.  ill.  33,  34,  the  ^gentes"  are  defined  as 
those  **qui  habitant  in  seeulo"  (comp.  Matt.  vi. 
»;  Lake  xiL  80). 

As  the  Greek  influence  became  more  extensively 
Ut  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Greek  language  was 
generally  used,  Hdlenism  and  heathenism  became 
eoBvcrttUe  terms,  and  a  Greek  was  synonymous 
with  a  foreigner  of  any  nation.  This  is  singularly 
evident  in  the  Syriac  of  2  Maoc.  v.  9,  10,  13;  cfl 
John  viL  35;  1  Cor.  x.  32;  2  Maoc.  xi.  2. 

In  the  N.  T.  again  we  find  various  shades  of 
rwaniiy  attached  to  fOvti,  In  its  narrowest  sense 
it  is  upfioeed  to  **  those  of  the  circumcision  *'  (Acts 
K.  45;  eC  Esth.  xiv.  15,  where  iAA^piot  =  &wcp^ 
•urrof  )t  and  ia  oontnsted  with  Israel,  the  {leople 
if  Jehovah  (Luke  ii.  32),  thus  representing  the 

Bebrew  Q^^Sa  at  one  stage  of  iU  history.  But,  like 
^dym^  U  also  denotes  the  people  of  the  earth  gen- 
nOy  (Aet^  xvU.  20;  Gal.  iU.  14).  In  Matt  vL  7 
IfMK^f  is  applied  to  an  idolater. 


fiat,  in  addition  to  its  signifloanoe  as  an  etouo- 
(nphieal  term,  ff(^fn  had  a  morsl  sei<«  woich 
■Mt  not  be  overlooked.  In  Pft.  ix.  5, 15,  x7  (oomp. 
fa.  vA.  il)  tl»  word  stands  hi  parallelism  with 

9|^,  WUhd,  the  wicked,  as  diilfaiguishjd  by  Ms 
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moral  obliquity  (see  HupfeM  on  1*8.  i.  1);  and  !■ 
ver.  17  the  people  thus  designated  are  described  as 
"forgetters  of  God,"  that  Imow  not  Jehovah  (Jer. 
X.  25).     Again  in  Ps.  lix.  5  it  is  to  some  extent 

commensurate  in  meaning  with  ]1S  ^^|121,  bdff'di 
dven,  *«  iniquitous  transgressors;  *'  and  in  these  poa- 
sages,  as  well  as  in  Ps.  x.  16,  it  has  a  deeper  sig- 
nificance than  that  of  a  merely  national  distinction, 
although  the  latter  idea  is  never  entirely  lost  sight 
of. 

In  later  Jewish  literature  a  technical  definition 
of  the  word  is  laid  down  which  is  coiainly  not  of 
universal  i4)pItcation.  Elias  Levita  (quoted  bj 
Eisenntenger,  KnUkcktes  Judtnthum^  i.  665)  ex- 
plains the  sing,  ffui  as  denoting  one  who  is  not  of 
Israeli  Ush  birth.  This  can  only  have  reference  to 
its  after  signification ;  in  the  0.  T.  the  singular  is 
never  used  of  an  indiridual,  hut  is  a  collective  term, 
applied  equally  to  the  Israelites  (Josh.  iii.  17)  as  to 
the  nations  of  Canaan  (Lev.  xx.  23),  and  denotes 
simply  a  body  politic.    Another  distinction,  equally 

unsupported,  is  made  between  D^*^,  ^^'m,  and 

D**3S,  ummim,  the  former  being  defined  as  the 
nations  who  had  served  Israel,  while  the  latter  were 
those  who  had  not  {JnlhU  Chadnth^  foL  20,  no. 
20;  ICiseiimenger,  i.  667).  Abarbanel  on  Joel  iii 
2  applies  the  former  to  both  Christians  and  Turks, 
or  liihniaeUtes,  while  in  Sepher  Jucfmsin  (fol.  148, 
col.  2)  the  Ciiristians  alone  are  distinguished  by 
this  appellation.  Kisemnenger  gives  some  curious 
examples  of  tlie  disabilities  under  which  a  ffSi 
labored.  One  who  kept  sabbaths  was  judged  de- 
serving of  death  (ii.  206),  and  the  study  of  the  law 
was  prohibited  to  him  under  the  same  penalty; 
but  on  the  latter  point  the  doctars  are  at  issue  (ii. 
209).  W.  A.  W. 

HKAVEN.  There  are  four  Hebrew  words 
thus  rendered  in  the  O.  T.,  which  we  may  briefly 

notice.  1.  9*^|?^  {artpiwiuii  firmamentum  t  Luth. 

Vettt)^  a  solid  expanse,  from  7|2*7*  "  to  beat  out;  '* 
a  word  used  primarily  of  the  hammering  out  of 
metal  (Ex.  xxxix.  3,  Num.  xvi.  38).     The  fuller 

expression  is   D^Qipn   J'^fn  (Gen.  L  14  f... 

That  Moses  undentood  it  to  mean  a  aoHd  expanse 
is  clear  from  his  representing  it  as  the  harrier  be* 
tween  the  upper  and  lower  watere  (Gin.  i-  6  f.), 
>'.  e.  as  separating  the  reservoir  of  the  celestial  ocean 
(Ps.  civ.  3,  xxix.  3)  from  the  waten  of  the  earth, 
or  those  on  which  the  earth  was  supposed  to  float 

(Ps.  cxxxvi.  6).  Through  its  open  lattices  (n'*12inH 
Gen.  vii.  11;  2  K.  viL  2,  19;  comp.  k^kivow. 

Aristoph.  Nvb,  373)  or  doon  (D'lnb?,  Ps.  baviiL 

23)  the  dew  and  snow  and  hail  are  poured  upon 
the  earth  (Job  xxxviii.  22,  37,  where  we  have  the 
curious  expression  "  bottles  of  heaven,**  ^  utres 
coeli ").  'fhis  firm  \-ault,  which  Job  describes  as 
being  "  strong  as  a  molten  looking-glass  **  (xxxviL 
18),  is  transparent,  like  pellucid  sapphire,  and 
splendid  as  crystal  (Dan.  xii.  3;  Ex.  xxiv.  10;  Ea. 
..  22;  Kev.  iv.  6),  o>'er  whkih  rests  the  throne  of 
God  (Is.  kri.  1;  Ei.  i.  26),  and  which  is  <^)ened 
for  the  descent  of  angels,  or  for  prophetio  visions 
(Gen.  xxviU.  17;  Ez.  L  1;  Acts  viL  56,  x.  11).  U 
i^  ike  gems  or  golden  lamps,  the  stare  are  fixed  te 
gire  light  to  the  earth,  and  rsgulate  the  seasom 
(Gen.  1.  14-19);  and  the  whole  nugniftoent,  iin> 
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■MMonble  ttructure  (Jar.  zxxi.  87)  It  lupported 
by  the  mounUini  m  iU  pUIan,  or  ttroog  found*- 
tioiis  (Ps.  xviii.  7;  2  Smb.  xxii.  8;  Job  zzvi.  11). 
Similuly  the  Greeks  believed  in  an  ovwhs 
ToKvxaXKos  (Horn.  JL  y.  504),  or  ait^ptos  (Horn. 
Od.  XV.  328),  or  iiZduaaros  (Orpb.  Uymm.  ad 
Cidiun)^  which  the  pbilosophen  called  ar9p4fAviow, 
or  Kovara^Xofii4s  (Eniped.  ap.  Plut.  de  PhiL 
Piac.  il.  11;  Artemld.  np.  Sen  Nat.  QuoBt.  vii. 
13;  quoted  by  Geeeniiu,  ».  v.)  It  is  clear  that 
very  many  of  the  above  notions  were  mere  meta- 
phori  resulting  fh>m  the  simple  primitive  concep- 
tion, and  that  later  writers  among  the  Hebrews 
had  arrived  at  more  scientific  views,  although  of 
oourae  they  retained  much  of  the  old  phraseology, 
and  are  fluctuating  and  undecided  in  their  terms. 
Elsewhere,  for  instance,  the  heavens  are  likened  to 
a  curtain  (Ps.  civ.  2;  Is.  xl.  22).  In  A.  V. 
M  heaven  "  and  **  heavens  '*  ve  used  to  render  not 

only    yi?7,    but   alio    D^Ctt?,    U)^,   and 

D^l^ntp,  for  which  reason  we  have  thrown  to- 
gether under  the  former  word  the  chief  features 
ascribed  by  the  Jewish  writers  to  this  portion  of 
the  universe.     [Fiiuiamknt,  Amer.  ed.J 

a.  C^Dtf  is  derii-ed  trom  H^^^,  "to  be 
nigh.**  This  is  the  word  used  in  the  expression 
"  the  heaven  and  the  earth,*'  or  **  the  upper  and 
lower  regions  '*  (Gen.  i.  1),  which  was  a  periphra- 
ds  to  supply  the  want  of  a  single  word  for  the 
Cosmos  (Deut.  xxxii.  1;  Is.  i.  2;  Ps.  cxl^iii.  13). 
**  Heaven  of  heavens  **  is  their  expression  of  in- 
finity (Neh.  ix.  6;  Eodus.  xvi.  18). 

3.  D*)*^^,  used  for  heaven  in  Ps.  xviii.  16;  Jer. 
ixv.  80 ;  Is.  xxiv.  18.  Properly  speaking  it  means 
a  mountain,  as  in  Ps.  cii.  19,  Ez.  xvii.  23.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
the  Hebrews  had  any  notion  of  a  "  Mountain  of 
Meeting,"  like  Albordth,  the  northern  hill  of  Ikby- 
lonish  mythology  (Is.  xiv.  13),  or  the  Greek  O/y/n- 
pttf,  or  the  Hindoo  Meru,  the  Chinese  KuenUtny  or 
the  Arabian  Cnf  (see  Kalisch,  Gen.  p.  24,  and 
the  authorities  there  quoted),  since  such  a  fancy  is 
incompatible  with  the  pure  monotheism  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

4.  D'^ipn^i  "expanses,**  irith  referenoe  to  the 
txteni  of  heaven,  as  the  last  two  words  were  d»* 
«ived  firom  its  height;  hence  this  word  is  often 

used  together  with  D^Dt^  as  in  Deut  xxxiu.  26; 
Job  XXXV.  5.  In  the  A.  V.  It  if  sometimes  ren- 
dered do^tdi^  for  which  the  Ailler  term  is  *^3^ 

D^'ijlltt?    (Ps.    xviii.    12).      The    word    pJltD 

ireans  first  "  to  pound,"  and  then  "  to  wear  out." 
8 :» that,  according  to  some,  "clouds"  (from  the 
f  otion  of  diuf^  is  the  oriffiwd  meaning  of  the  word. 
( Jesenius,  howevor,  rejects  this  opinion  ( Tket.  s.  v.). 

Iri  the  N.  T.  we  frequently  have  the  word  oupa- 
rof,  which  some  consider  to  be  a  Hebraism,  or  a 
'Jmal  of  excellenoe  (Schleusner,  Lex.  Nov.  Test.y 
I.  v.).  St  PauPs  expression  cwf  rpirov  ovpa^ov 
(2  Cor.  xii.  2)  has  led  to  much  conjecture.  Gro- 
Lius  said  that  the  Jews  divided  the  hea\'en  into 
three  |iarts,  naradv.  (L)  Nubiferum,  the  air  or  at- 
moflpherp,  where  clouds  gathtf.  (2.)  Astriferum,  the 
irmaiuent,  in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are 
<xed.  (3.)  Empyreum,  or  Angelifenim,  the  upper 
iMawfi,  the  abode  of  Ciod  and  his  angels,  t.  e.  1. 


beiD  obw  (or  y v-i) ;  9.  iiDirn  dVjji 

(or    D'^Ott?);  and   8.    ^vbOT    ubVff    (or 

'«  heaven  of  hosveos,"  D^DK7  "^W).    T1^  em- 

riously  explicit  statement  is  entirely  uuappoiteA 
by  Rabbinic  authority,  but  it  is  hardly  fohr  of 
Meyer  to  call  it  a  ficdcm,  for  it  may  be  snppond 
to  rest  on  some  vague  Biblieal  evidence  (cf.  Dan. 
iv.  12,  "the  fowls  of  the  hea\-en; "  Gen.  xxii.  17, 
"the  Stan  of  the  heaven;"  Ps.  it.  4,  "he  that 
sitteth  in  the  heavens,"  etc.).  The  Rabbb  spoke 
of  two  heavens  (cf.  Deut.  x.  14,  "  tlie  heaven  and 
the  heaven  of  heavens  "),  or  seven  (IwrA  ovpcurohs 
effs  rircf  i^iBfiovo't  jcorr*  iwa^ifiwriv^  Clem. 
Alex.  Strfm,  iv.  7,  p.  636).  "  Reach  Lakiacfa  dixit 
septem  esse  corios,  quorum  nomina  sunt,  1.  v«lnn: ; 
2.  expansum;  8.  nubes;  4.  habitaculum;  6.  hab- 
itatio;  6.  sedes  fixa;  7.  Araboth,**  or  ■ometimea 
"  the  treasury."  At  the  sin  of  Adam,  God  as- 
cended into  the  first;  at  the  sin  of  Cain  into  the 
second ;  during  the  genen^on  of  Enoch  into  the 
third,  etc ;  afterwards  (jod  descended  downwards 
into  the  sixth  at  the  time  of  Abrsham,  into  the 
fifth  during  the  life  of  Isaac,  and  so  on  down  to 
the  time  of  Motes,  when  He  redesoended  into  the 
first  (see  many  passages  quoted  by  Wetstein,  ttd  2 
Cor.  xii.  2).  Of  all  these  definitions  and  deduc- 
tions we  may  remark  simply  with  Origen,  im-k  8) 
ovpOMohs  ti  h\mt  w€ptmptvfA4yop  kpiBfi6v  ovrAr  oi 
^p6fi*yat  ir  reus  iKKkiivlais  rod  Oeov  owe 
iiroYr4\kovci  yoa^  (c.  CtU,  vi.  c.  21,  p.  289) 
[i.  e.  "  of  seven  neavens,  or  any  definite  number 
of  heavens,  the  Scriptures  received  in  the  churches 
of  God  do  not  inform  us  "]. 

If  nothing  has  here  been  said  on  the  secondary 
senses  attached  to  the  word  "  heaven,"  the  omis- 
sion u  intentional.  The  object  of  this  Dictionary 
is  not  practical,  but  exegetiod;  not  theological,  but 
critical  and  explanatory.  A  treatise  on  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  future  beatitude  would  here  be 
wholly  out  of  place.  We  may,  however,  remark 
that  as  bea^'en  was  used  metaphorically  to  signify 
the  abode  of  Jehovah,  it  is  constantly  empk>yed  in 
the  N.  T.  to  signify  the  abode  of  the  spirits  of  the 
just.  (See  for  example  Matt.  v.  12,  vi.  20 ;  Luke 
X.  20,  xii.  83;  2  Cor.  v.  1;  Col.  i.  5.) 

F.  W.  F. 

•  HEAVE-OFFERING.    [Sacrii'ice.] 
HE'BEB.    The  Heb.  "»5y  «»d  *3n  an 

more  forcibly  distinguished  than  the  English  Ebcr 
and  Heber.  In  its  use,  however,  of  this  meraly 
aspirate  distinction  the  A.  Y.  c/t  the  0.  T.  is  con- 
sistent: Eber  always  ="^^$,  and  Heber  "^^. 

In  Luke  iU.  35,  Heber  =  £b^,  'E/3^p;  thedistlxu:- 
tion  so  carefully  observed  in  the  O.  T.  having  been 
neglected  by  the  translators  of  the  N.  T. 

The  LXX.  has  a  similar  distinction,  though  not 

consistently  earned  out.  It  exprnns  *^3?  tj 
'EiScp  (G€n.  X.  21),  '^iScp  (1  Chr.  i.  25),  ^Efipai- 

our  (Num.  xxiv.  24);   while  '^^  is  varionalj 

given  as  Xo$6py  Xa04p,  "Afidp,  'or  *A04p.  In 
these  words,  however,  we  can  sleariy  perceive  tvro 
distinct  groups  of  equivalents,  suggested  by  ths 
etibrt  to  express  two  radically  difiercnt  forms.  'T*** 
transition  fh>m  Xo$6p  through  Xufi4p  to  *Afitp  •» 
suflSciently  obvious. 

The  Vulg.  expresses  both  indififerently  by  Btber 
except  in  Judg.  iv.  11  If,  where  Haber  if  probdb^ 
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loggated  bj  the  LXX.  Xa04^x  and  Num.  niy. 
24,  HihrvKt^  erideDtly  after  the  LXX.  'E^pafovf. 
£icluduig  Luke  iii.  85,  where  Ueber  =  £ber,  we 
have  in  the  O.  T.  aix  of  the  name. 

1.  Grandfon  of  the  Patriarch  Aahv  (Gen.  zItI. 
17;  1  Cbr.  viL  81;  Num.  zzvi.  45). 

2.  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  CLr.  It.  18). 

3.  [*X1348;  Alex.  I«i3i}8;  Comp.  'W4p'^  H^ 
ier.]     A  Gadite  (1  Chr.  t.  18). 

4.  A  Be^jamite  (1  Chr.  viii.  17). 

B.  S:zMl\  Vat  ni38i};  Aid.  'K»ip\  Ueber.] 
Another  Beayamite  (1  Chr.  riii.  22). 

6.  Heber,  the  Kenite,  the  husband  of  Jael 
(Judg.  iy.  11-17,  y.  24).  It  is  a  question  how  he 
oould  be  a  Koiite,  and  yet  trace  his  descent  from 
llobab,  or  Jethro,  who  was  priest  of  Midian.  The 
loltttion  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  nomadic 
habits  of  the  tribe,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  Heber 
himself,  of  the  fiunUj  to  which  he  belonged  (Judg. 
L  16),  and  of  the  Kenites  generally  (in  1  Sam.  xv. 
6,  they  appear  among  the  Amalekites)-  It  should 
he  obsianred  that  Jethro  is  never  called  a  Midian- 
tte,  bnt  ezpressly  a  Kenite  (Judg.  i.  16);  that  the 
nqicssion  **  priest  of  Midian,"  may  merely  serve 
to  indicate  the  country  in  which  Jethro  resided ; 
lastly,  that  there  would  seem  to  have  been  two 
snooessiye  migrations  of  the  Kenites  into  Palestine, 
one  under  the  sanction  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at 
the  time  of  the  original  occupation,  and  attributed 
to  Jethro*s  descendants  generally  (Judg.  i.  16); 
the  other  a  special,  nomadic  expedition  of  Heber's 
fiunily,  which  led  them  to  Kedesh  in  Naphtali,  at 
thai  time  the  debatable  ground  between  the  nortb- 
flm  tribes,  and  Jabin,  King  of  Canaan.  We  ars 
not  to  infer  that  this  was  the  final  settlement  of 
Hebcr:  a  tent  seems  to  have  been  his  sole  habita- 
tion when  his  wife  smote  Sisera  (Judg.  iv.  21 ). 

7.  ('Efitp-  Heber.)  The  form  in  which  the 
name  of  the  patriaroh  Ebkr  is  given  in  the  ge- 
nealogy. Luke  ui.  85.  T.  E.  B. 

HE'BERITES,  THE  Ol^H :  b  Xo^pi 
[YaL  -p€(]:  HeberiUB).  Descendants  of  Heber, 
a  faraoeh  of  the  tribe  of  Asber  (Num.  xxvi.  45). 

W.  A.  W. 

*  HEBREW  LANOUAOE.  SeeSHXHmc 
Lahguaqes,  (§  6-13. 

FE'BBEW,  HE'BREWB.  Thiswoidfint 
oeenrs  as  applied  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  13):  it 
was  afterwards  given  as  a  name  to  his  deicendants. 

Foor  derivations  have  been  proposed:  — 

L  Patronymic  from  Abram. 
n.  AppeOative  from  "^3^. 

III.  AppeOathe  from  "^^Z. 
rv.  Fiatronymie  from  Eber. 

I.  FVom  Abram,  ^5rtst,  and  by  eu|^oby  Her^ 
tnvd  (August,  Ambrose).  Dispbying,  as  it  does, 
the  utmost  ignorance  of  the  language,  this  deriva- 
tkm  was  never  extensively  adopted,  and  was  even 
Tttraeted  by  Augustine  (ReiracL  16).  The  eu- 
phony aOcged  by  Ambrose  is  qoite  imperoeptihe, 
end  there  b  nopniafld  in  the  Jjit  mcridiies 


XL  ^'XfSf,  from   "^^^m   crowd  over, '  ip 

pilsd  by  the  pMimnites  to  Abraham    npon  hU 

'^■VMmg  the  Eaphrates  (Gen.  xiv.  18,  when  LXX. 

esf^riii  ■s=<rows>tor\    This  derivation  is  open  to 

ha  ilroiig  otgeetion  that  Hebrew  nouns  ending  in 

wt  eUbiff  patronymlca,  or  gentlUc  noons  (Bux- 
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toif,  Leusden).  This  is  a  technioai  dt^edki 
which,  though  fatal  to  the  wtpdrriSj  or  appiUitlitk 
derivation  as  traced  bock  to  the  verb,  does  not 

apply  to  the  lame  as  referred  to  the  noon  *137« 
Th?  analogy  of  Galli,  Angli,  Hispani  derived  from 
Gallia,  An^la,  Hispania  (Leusd.),  is  a  complete 
blunder  in  ethnography;  and  at  any  rate  it  would 
confirm  rather  tlum  destroy  the  derivation  firom  the 
noun. 

ni.  This  latter  comes  next  in  roview,  and  is  es- 
sentially the  same  with  H. ;  since  both  rest  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  Abraham  and  hu  posteiitj 
were  called  Hebrews  in  order  to  express  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  races  E.  and  W.  of  the  Euphrates 
The  question  of  fact  is  not  essential  whether  Abra- 
ham was  the  first  person  to  whom  the  word  was 
applied,  his  posterity  as  such  inheriting  the  name; 
or  whether  his  posterity  equally  with  himself  were 
by  the  Canaanites  regarded  as  men  fW>m  **  the  other 
side  "  of  the  river.  The  real  question  at  issue  is 
whether  the  Hebrews  were  so  called  from  %  pro- 
genitor Eber  (which  is  the  fourth  and  last  deriva- 
tion), or  from  a  country  which  had  been  the 
cradle  of  their  rsoe,  and  from  which  they  had 
emigrated  westward  into  Palestine ;  in  short, 
wh^er  the  word  Hebrew  is  a  patronymic,  or  a 
gentile  noun. 

IY.  The  latter  opinion  in  one  or  other  of  its 
phases  indicated  above  is  that  suggested  by  the 
LXX.,  and  maintained  by  Jerome,  llieodor.,  On- 
gen,  Chrysost.,  Arias  Montanus,  R.  Bechai,  Paul 
buig.,  Miinster,  Grotius,  Scaliger,  Sdden,  Eoeenm., 
Gesen.,  Eichhom;  the  former  is  supported  by  Jo- 
seph., Sttidas,  Bochart,  Vatablus,  Drueius,  VossinB, 
Buxtcnf,  Hottinger,  Leusden,  Whiston,  Bauer.    As 

regards  the  derivation  fh>m  TJ17,  the  noun  (ot 
aeeording  to  others  the  prep.),  Leusden  himself, 
the  great  supporter  of  the  Buxtorfian  theory,  indi- 
cates the  obvious  analogy  of  Transmarini,  Tran- 
sylvani,  Transalpini,  words  which  from  the  de- 
scription of  a  fixed  and  local  relation  attained  in 
process  of  time  to  the  independence  and  mobility 
of  a  gentile  name.  So  natural  indeed  is  it  to 
suppose  that  Eber  {tran$^  on  ike  other  mde)  was 
the  term  used  by  a  Canaanite  to  denote  the  coun- 
try £.  of  the  Euphrates,  and  Hebrew  the  name 
which  he  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try, that  Leusden  is  driven  to  stake  the  entire 
issue  as  between  derivations  HI.  and  IY.  upon  a 
challenge  to  produce  any  passage  of  the  O.  T.  in 

which  1»  =  "JJJjn  n^y.  if  we  accept  Ro- 
senm.  SenoL  on  Num.  xxiv.  24,  according  to  which 
Eber  by  parallelism  with  Asshur  =  Tra^Euphi*- 
tian,  this  challenge  is  met.  But  if  not,  the  fii* 
cility  of  the  abbreviation  is  sufficient  to  create  f 
pratumption  in  its  favor;  while  the  derivation  with 
which  it  is  associated  harmonises  mora  pcribcUy 
than  any  other  irith  the  later  usage  r.f  the  won) 
Hebrew,  and  is  confirmed  by  negative  aignmenti 
of  the  strongest  kind.  In  fhct  it  serms  aknort 
impossible  for  the  defienders  of  the  patronymic 
Eber  iheorj  to  get  over  the  dlfikuHy  arising  froa 
the  circumstance  that  no  spaclal  prooiinenoe  is  is 
the  (r^nealogy  aarigned  to  Eber,  such  as  might  en- 
title him  to  the  position  of  head  or  founder  of  tht 
nee.  From  the  genealogical  scheme  in  Gen.  xi. 
10-96,  it  docs  not  a|ipear  that  the  Jews  thouglil 
of  Eber  as  a  source  primary,  or  even  secondary,  of 
the  national  descent  The  genealogy  neither  starts 
from  hin   nor  in  its  uniform  sequcnes  does  It  nsI 
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Upon  him  with  way  emphaais.  There  is  nothing  to 
diitinguuh  Eher  abore  Aq>haxad,  Peleg,  or  Serag. 
Uke  Uiem  he  ia  but  a  link  in  the  chain  by  whidi 
Sbcm  is  connected  with  Abraham.  Indeed  the 
tendency  of  the  Israelitiah  retrospect  is  to  stop  at 
Jacob.  It  is  with  Jacob  that  their  history  as  a 
nation  b^ns:  beyond  Jacob  they  held,  their  an- 
cestry iu  common  with  tlie  Edomites;  beyond  Isaac 
they  were  in  danger  of  being  confounded  with  the 
Ishiraelites.  The  predominant  figure  (tf  the  em- 
phatically Htbrew  Abraham  might  tempt  them 
beyond  those  points  of  affinity  with  other  races,  so 
distasteful,  so  anti-national;  but  it  is  almost  incon- 
oei\'able  that  they  would  voluntarily  originate,  and 
perpetuate  an  appellation  of  themselves  which 
landed  them  on  a  platform  of  ancestry  where  they 
met  the  whole  population  of  Arabia  (Gen.  x.  25, 
SO). 

As  might  have  lieen  expected,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  show  that  the  position  which  Eber 
occupies  in  the  genealogy  is  one  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  and  that  the  Hebrews  stood  in  a  relation  to 
him  which  was  held  by  none  other  of  his  descend- 
ints,  and  might  therefore  be  called  par  excellence 
**  the  children  of  Eber.*' 

There  is,  however,  only  one  passage  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  imagine  any  peculiar  resting-point  as 
connected  with  tlie  name  of  Clter.  In  Gen.  x.  31 
Shem  is  called  "  the  fiither  of  all  the  children  of 
Eber.'*  But  the  passage  is  apparently  not  so  much 
genealogical  as  ethnographical ;  and  in  this  view  it 
seems  evident  that  the  words  are  intended  to  con- 
trast Shem  with  Ham  and  Japheth,  and  especially 
with  the  forma*.  Now  Babd  is  plainly  fixed  as 
the  extreme  E.  limit  of  tlie  posterity  of  Ham  (ver. 
10),  ftt>m  whose  land  Nimnxl  went  out  into  As- 
syria (ver.  11,  margin  of  A.  V.):  in  the  next 
place,  Egypt  (ver.  13)  is  mentioned  aa  the  W.  limit 
of  the  same  great  race;  and  these  two  extremes 
having  been  ascertained,  the  historian  proceeds 
(ver.  15-19)  to  fill  up  his  ethnographic  sketch 
with  the  intermediate  tribes  of  the  Canaanites. 
In  short,  in  ver.  6-20,  we  have  Indications  of  three 
geographical  points  which  distinguish  the  posterity 
of  Ham,  namely,  Eg>'pt,  Palestine,  and  Babylon. 
At  the  last-mentioned  city,  at  the  river  Euphrates, 
*^heir  proper  occupancy,  unafiected  by  the  excep- 
*onal  roovemrat  of  Asshur,  terminated,  and  at  the 
same  point  that  of  the  descendants  of  Shem  began. 
Accordingly,  the  sharpest  contrast  that  could  be 
devised  is  obtained  by  generally  classing  these  lat- 
ter nations  aa  those  beyond  the  river  Euphrates ; 
and  the  words  "  father  of  all  the  children  of  Eber," 
t.  e.  father  of  the  nations  to  the  east  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, find  an  intelligible  place  in  the  context. 

But  a  more  tangible  ground  for  the  specialty 
Implied  in  the  derivation  of  Hebrew  fW>m  Eber  is 
sought  in  the  supposititious  fact  that  Eber  was  the 
only  descendant  of  Noah  who  preserved  the  one 
primeval  language;  and  it  is  maintained  that  this 
^nguage  transmitted  by  Eber  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
to  ^em  alone  of  all  his  descendants,  constitutes  a  pe- 
3uliar  and  special  relation  (Theodor.,  Voss.,  Leusd.). 

It  ia  obvioua  to  remark  that  thia  theory  rests 
upon  tiiree  entirely  gratuitous  assumptions :  first, 
that  the  primeval  language  has  been  presen*ed; 
Dext,  that  Eber  alone  preserved  it;  lastly,  that 
having  ao  preserved  it,  he  communicated  it  to  bis 
Km  Peleg,  but  not  to  his  son  Joktan. 

The  first  assumption  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  most  certain  results  of  ethnology:  the  two 
we  grossly  ifflpit>babl«.    The  Hebrew  of  the 
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O.  T.  was  not  the  language  of  Abraham  wheo  ha 
first  entered  Palestine:  whether  he  inherited  hia 
language  fh>m  Eber  or  not,  decidedly  the  language 
which  he  did  speak  must  have  been  Chaldee  (conip 
Gen.  xxxi.  47),  and  not  Hebrew  (Eichhom).  Thia 
supposed  primeval  language  was  in  fact  the  lim 
guage  of  the  Canaanitea,  assumed  by  Abraham  aa 
more  or  less  akin  to  that  in  which  he  had  baeo 
brought  up,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been 
transmitted  to  hun  by  Eber. 

The  appeUative  (wep^njf )  derivation  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  historical  use  of  the  word  Hebrew, 
A  patronymic  would  naturally  be  in  use  only  among 
the  people  themael\-es,  while  the  ^ipellative  which 
had  been  originally  applied  to  them  as  stnugois  in 
a  strange  land  would  probably  continue  to  deug- 
nate  them  in  their  relations  to  neighboring  tribes, 
and  would  be  their  current  name  among  foreign 
nations.  Tbis  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  terms 
Israelite  and  Hebrew  respectively.  The  fonner 
was  used  by  the  Jews  of  themselves  anooug  them- 
selves, the  latter  was  the  name  by  which  they  were 
known  to  foreignen.  It  is  used  either  when  fior- 
eigners  are  introduced  aa  speaking  (Gen.  xxxix.  14, 
17,  xii.  12;  Ex.  i.  16,  ii.  6:  1  Sam.  iv.  6,  9,  xiii. 
19,  xiv.  11,  xxix.  3),  or  where  they  axe  opposed  to 
foreign  nations  (Gen.  xliii.  32;  Ex.  i.  15,  ii.  11; 
Deut.  XV.  12;  1  Stim.  xiii.  3,  7).  So  in  Greek 
and  Roman  writen  we  find  the  name  Bebrevs,  or, 
in  later  times,  Jews  (Pausan.  v.  5,  §  2,  vi.  24,  §  6; 
Plut.  Symjjoe.  iy.  6,  1;  Tac.  ffisL  v.  1;  Joseph. 
passim).  In  N.  T.  we  find  the  same  contrast  be- 
tween Hebrews  and  foreignen  (Acts  vi.  1;  PhiL 
iii.  5) ;  the  Hebrew  language  is  distinguished  from 
all  othera  (Luke  xxiii.  38;  John  v.  2,  xix.  13; 
Acts  xxi.  40,  xxvi.  14;  Rev.  ix.  11);  while  in  2 
Cor.  xi.  22,  tlte  word  is  used  as  only  second  to  /a- 
raelite  in  the  expression  of  national  peculiuity. 

(jesemiis  has  successfully  controverted  the  0{un- 
ion  that  tlie  term  hrneUte  was  a  sacred  name,  and 
Hebrew  the  common  appellation. 

Briefly,  we  suppose  that  Hebrew  was  originaOy  a 
Cis-Euphratian  word  applied  to  Trana-EuphratJan 
immigrants ;  it  was  accepted  by  these  immigrants 
in  their  external  relations;  and  after  the  general 
substitution  of  the  word  Jew^  it  still  found  a  place 
in  that  marked  and  special  feature  of  national  con- 
tradistinction, the  language  (Joseph.  Anl.  i.  6,  §  4 ; 
Suidas,  a.  v.  'E/Spatot;  Euseb.  dt  Prop.  Evany. 
ii.  4;  Ambrose,  Comment,  in  PhiL  iii.  5;  August. 
QuofL  in  Gen.  24;  Consena.  L'vang.  14;  oomp. 
Retract  16;  Grot  Annot.  ad  Gen.  xiv.  13;  Yoae. 
Etym.  8.  T.  supra;  Bochart,  PhaUg,  ii.  14;  Baxt. 
DIm.  de  Ling,  ffeb.  Conserv.  31;  Hottinger,  Tkti, 
i.  1,  2;  Leusden,  PhiL  ffeb.  Din.  21,  1;  Buer. 
Eniwwrf^  etc.,  §  xi. ;  Rosenm.  SchuL  ad  Gen.  x. 
21,  xiv.  13,  and  Num.  xxiv.24;  Eichhom,  Einie*:, 
i.  p.  60;  Gesen.  Lex.^  and  Gesch,  d,  Heb.  Spr.  1], 
12).  T.  E.  B. 

HE'BREWESS  {^^"Tf? '  '^^pala:  Be 
brtM).    A  Hebrew  woman  {Jet.  xxxiv.  9). 

W.  A.  W. 
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principal  queationa  which  have  been  raiaed,  and  the 
opinions  which  are  current  respecting  thk  cpieth 
may  be  conaidered  under  the  following  heads: 

I.  Ita  amonical  authority. 

II.  Ita  author. 

III.  To  whom  waa  it  addreased? 

IV.  Where  and  when  waa  it  written? 
I     y.  In  what  language  was  it  writtanf 
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VII.  litorature  ocMinected  with  it. 

L  The  most  important  question  tliat  can  be  en- 
hrtiinri  in  connection  with  this  epistle  touches 
rts  CMionical  <>  authority. 

The  miiversal  Church,  by  allowing  it  a  place 
among  the  Holj  Scriptures,  acknowledges  that  there 
is  nothing  in  its  contents  inoonsistent  with  the  rest 
of  the  BiUe.  But  the  peculiar  position  which  is 
aarigned  to  it  among  the  epistles  shows  a  trace  of 
doubts  as  to  its  authorship  or  canonieal  authority, 
two  points  which  were  blended  together  in  primi* 
tire  times.  Has  it  then  a  just  claim  to  be  received 
by  us  as  a  portion  of  that  Bible  which  contains  the 
rule  of  our  fiuth  and  the  rule  of  our  practice,  laid 
down  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles?  Was  it  re- 
garded as  such  by  the  Primitive  Church,  to  whose 
dearly-expressed  judgment  in  this  matter  all  later 
generations  of  Christians  agree  to  defer? 

Of  course,  if  we  possessed  a  declaration  by  an 
inspired  apostle  that  this  epistle  is  canonical,  all 
discussion  would  be  superfluous.  But  the  inter- 
pretation (by  F.  Spanheim  and  later  writers)  of 
S  Pet.  iii.  15  as  a  distinct  reference  to  St  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Hebcews  seems  scarcely  tenable. 
For,  if  the  ^  you  "  whom  St.  Peter  addresses  be 
aU  Christians  (see  2  Pet.  i.  2),  the  reference  must 
not  be  limited  to  the  Epbtle  to  the  Hebrews;  or  if 
it  include  only  (see  2  Pet.  iii.  1)  the  Jews  named 
in  1  Pet.  i.  1,  there  may  be  special  refereuoe  to  the 
Gaktians  (vi.  7-d)  and  Ephesians  (ii.  3-5),  but 
not  to  the  Hebrews. 

Was  it  then  received  and  transmitted  as  canon- 
ieal by  the  immediate  suocesBors  of  the  Apostles? 
The  most  important  witness  among  these,  Clement 
(a.  d.  70  or  95),  refers  to  this  epistle  in  the  same 
way  as,  and  more  frequently  than,  to  any  other 
eanoniod  book.  It  seems  to  have  been  *^  wholly 
transfused,"  saji  Mr.  Westcott  {On  the  Canun,  p. 
32),  into  Clement's  mind.  Uttle  stress  can  be  laid 
upon  the  few  possible  allusions  to  it  in  Barnabas, 
Hennas,  Polycarp,  and  Ignatius.  But  among  the 
extant  anthoriUes  of  orthodox  Christianity  during 
the  first  century  after  the  efNstle  was  written,  there 
is  not  one  dissentient  voice,  whilst  it  is  received  as 


o  The  Rev.  J.  Jones,  in  his  Mtthod  of  settling  the 
Qmonieal  Authority  of  the  N.  T.,  lodlcatee  the  way  In 
whldi  an  inquiry  Into  this  sut^t  should  be  con- 
toetod;  and  Dr.  N.  Laidner^s  OretHbilUy  of  the  Oo»- 
9el  ISManf  is  a  storehoiue  of  andent  anthorities. 
B»t  both  the»e  graat  works  are  D«ariy  superseded  for 
onllnaiy  purposes  by  the  Invaluable  compendium  of 
the  Bev.  B.  W.  Westoott,  On  the  Qtnon  of  the  New 
Tt$UKmaU^  to  which  the  first  part  of  this  article  is 
gxmtlj  indebtwL  [There  is  a  2d  edition  of  this  woxfc, 
li0D(L1886.] 

fr  LAnlDer*8  ivmailc,  that  It  was  not  the  method  of 
Justin  to  itte  aUusloDS  so  often  as  other  authon  have 
ione,  may  supply  us  with  something  like  a  middle 
point  between  the  eoofHedng  deolaxations  of  two  liv- 
tag  writen,  both  entitled  to  be  heard  with  attention. 
Tb«  index  of  Otto^s  edition  of  Justin  contains  motf« 
than  50  referanocs  by  Justin  to  the  eyisUes  of  St. 
Rsol;  while  Prof.  Jowett  {On  Vu  Thenaloma^s^  etc., 
Isi  ed.  L  M6)  pnU  Ibrth  in  England  the  statement 
hat  Justin  was  onaequolnted  with  St.  Paul  and  his 
vrftfngs. 

•  This  ststement  Is  modified  in  the  2d  edition  of 
Prot  Jowetft^s  work  (Load.  I860).  He  there  says  (i. 
44if  that  "  Jostin  refers  to  the  Twelve  In  several  pas- 
hot  nowhere  in  his  genuine  writings  mentions 

of  tlM  books  read  In 


canonieal  by  Clement  writing  ftxmi  Rome;  by  Jut- 
tin  Martyr,^  familiar  with  the  traditions  of  Italy 
and  Asia;  by  his  contemponuies,  Pinytus  (?)  the 
CVetan  bishop,  and  the  predecessors  of  Clement  and 
Origen  at  Alexandria;  and  by  the  compilers  of  the 
Peshito  version  of  the  New  Testament.  Among 
the  writers  of  this  period  who  make  no  reference  to 
it,  there  is  not  one  whose  subject  necessarily  leads 
us  to  expect  him  to  refer  to  it.  Two  heretical 
teachen,  Basilides  at  Alexandria  and  Marcion  at 
Rome,  are  recorded  as  distinctly  njectiug  th« 
epistle. 

But  at  the  close  of  that  period,  in  the  Ncrth 
African  chureh,  where  first  the  Gkwpel  found  ut!«i- 
anee  in  the  L«tin  tongue,  orthodox  Christianity 
drst  doubted  the  canonual  authority  of  the  Bpistls 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  Gospel,  sprndtng  from  Je- 
rusalem along  the  northern  and  southern  shoivs  of 
the  Mediterranean,  does  not  appear  to  have  bornt 
fruit  in  North  Africa  until  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  had  curtailed  intercourse  with  Palestine 
And  it  came  thither  not  on  the  lips  of  an  inspired 
apostle,  but  shorn  of  much  of  that  oral  tradition  in 
which,  with  many  other  fiicts,  was  embodied  the 
ground  of  the  eastern  belief  in  the  canonical  au- 
thority and  authorship  of  this  anonymous  epistlel 
To  the  old  Latin  vernon  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
was  completed  probably  about  a.  i>.  170,  this  epis- 
tie  seems  to  have  been  added  as  a  composition  of 
Barnabas,  and  as  destitute  of  canonical  authority. 
The  opinion  or  tradition  thiui  embodied  in  that  l^^ 
and  country  cannot  be  traced  further  back.  About 
that  time  the  Roman  Church  also  began  to  speak 
Latin ;  and  even  its  latest  Greek  writers  gave  up, 
we  know  not  why,  the  f^l  fkith  of  the  Easteni 
C3iurch  in  the  canonical  authority  of  this  epistle. 

During  the  next  two  centuries  the  extant  fathers 
of  the  Roman  and  North  African  churehes  regard 
the  epistle  as  a  book  of  no  canonical  authority. 
TertuUian,  if  he  quotes  it,  disclaims  its  authority 
and  speaks  of  it  as  a  good  kind  of  apocryphal  book 
written  by  Barnabas.  Cyprian  leaves  it  out  of  the 
number  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  and,  even  in  his 
books  of  Scripture  Testimonies  against  the  Jews, 
never  makes  the  slightest  reference  to  it.  Ireiiaeus, 
who  came  in  his  youth  to  Gaul,  defending  in  his 

the  Christian  assemblies,  be  names  on^  the  GOepels 
and  the  Prophets.  {Ajtol.  1.  67.)  .  .  .  On  the 
Other  hand,  it  is  true  that  In  ntnnerous  quotations 
flrom  the  Old  Testament,  Justin  appears  to  follow  St. 
Paul."  The  statement  that  <<  the  Index  of  Otto's  edi- 
tion of  Josttn  contains  more  than  60  references  by 
Justin  to  the  epistles  of  SC  Paul  '  li  net  enrreet.  If 
his  index  to  Justin^s  umtisputt  i  m^rlu  m  intended,  tlie 
number  being  only  80  (exclusive  of  6  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews),  and  16  of  these  being  to  quotations 
from  or  alluilons  to  the  Old  Testament  common  to 
Justin  and  St.  Paul.  In  most  of  the  remainder,  tb% 
correspondence  hi  language  between  Justin  and  tb« 
epistles  of  St.  Pan.  Is  not  close.  Still  the  eridano* 
that  Justin  wss  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  appears  to  be  satlsfho* 
tory.  See  partteularly  on  this  point  the  articles  of 
Otto  in  Illgen's  Zrittckr,  f.  d.  hist.  TfieoL,  1842,  Hefll 
2,  pp.  41-64,  and  1848»  Hefl  1,  pp.  84-48.  In  suoh 
works  as  the  two  Apologies  and  the  Dialogue  with 
Trypho,  quoUMtions  flrom  St.  Paul  were  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. That  Justin  was  acquainted  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  Is  also  probable,  but  that  he  rsgarded 
it  as  '<  eanonkal "  can  hardly  be  proved  or  dlsprovsii 
See  the  earsfhl  and  jndletous  rsmarks  of  Mr.  West 
eott,  Omen  of  the  New  2Vs(.,  2d  ed.,  f.  MB  ff. 
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gmi  work  i)w  Divinity  of  Christ,  never  quotet, 
■oand J  refers  to  the  I^isUe  to  the  Hehrewa.  The 
Mumtorian  Fragment  on  the  Canon  ka^'es  it  out 
uf  the  list  of  St.  Paul's  epistles.  So  did  Caius 
and  Hippolytus,  who  wrote  at  Rome  in  Greelc;  and 
so  did  Victorinus  of  Pannonia.  But  in  the  fourth 
century  its  authority  began  to  revi\'e;  it  was  re- 
ceived by  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Lucifer  and  Faustinus 
of  CagUari,  Fabiua  and  Victorinus  of  Home,  Am- 
prose  of  Milan,  and  Philaster  (?)  and  Gaudentius 
of  Brescia.  At  the  end  of  the  fourUi  century, 
Jerome,  the  most  learned  and  critical  of  the  Ijitin 
Fathers,  reviewed  the  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the 
authority  of  this  epistle.  He  considered  that  the 
prevailing,  though  not  universal  view  of  the  Latin 
churches,  was  of  less  weight  than  the  view,  not 
only  of  ancient  writers,  but  also  of  all  the  Greek 
and  all  the  Eastern  churehes,  where  the  epistle 
was  received  as  canonical  and  read  daily;  and  he 
pronounced  a  decided  opinion  in  favor  of  its  au- 
thority. The  great  contemporary  light  of  North 
Africa,  St.  Augustine,  held  a  similar  opinion.  And 
after  the  decltfation  of  Uiese  two  eminent  men,  the 
Latin  churches  united  with  the  East  in  receiving 
the  epistle.  The  3d  Council  of  Carthage,  a.  d. 
897,  and  a  decretal  of  Pope  Innocent,  a.  d.  416, 
gave  a  final  confirmation  to  their  decision. 

Such  was  the  course  and  the  end  of  the  only 
eoDsiderable  opposition  which  has  been  made  to  the 
canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Its  origin  has  not  been  ascertained.  Some  critics 
have  coi\jectured  that  the  Montanist  or  the  Nova- 
tian  controveny  instigated,  and  that  the  Arian 
oontroversy  dissipated,  so  much  opposition  as  pro> 
oeeded  from  orthodox  Christians.  The  references 
Jo  St.  Paul  in  the  Clementine  Homilies  have  led 
other  critics  to  the  startling  theory  that  orthodox 
Christians  at  Rome,  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  commonly  regarded  and  described  St. 
Paul  as  an  enemy  of  the  Faith ;  —  a  theory  which, 
if  it  were  established,  would  be  a  much  stranger 
fiust  than  the  rgection  of  the  least  accredited  of 
the  episUes  which  bear  the  Apostle's  name.  But 
perhi^  it  is  more  probable  that  that  Jealous  care, 
irith  which  the  Choreh  everywhere,  in  the  second 
century,  had  learned  to  sorutinlEe  all  books  claim- 
ing canonical  authority,  misled,  in  this  instance, 
the  churches  of  North  Africa  and  Rome.  For  to 
them  this  epistle  was  an  anonymous  writing,  un- 
like an  epistle  in  its  opening,  unlike  a  treatise  in 
its  end,  dilfering  in  its  style  from  every  apostolic 
epistle,  abounding  in  arguments  and  apposing  to 
sentiments  which  were  always  foreign  to  the  Gen- 
tile, and  growing  less  fiuniliar  to  the  Jewish  mind. 
So  they  went  a  step  beyond  the  church  of  Alexan- 
dria, which,  while  doubting  the  authorship  of  this 
^istle,  always  acknowledged  its  authority.  The 
diureh  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  original  receiver  of 
the  epistle,  was  the  depository  of  that  oral  testi- 
ffluuy  on  which  both  its  authorship  and  canonical 
authority  rested,  and  was  the  fountain-head  of  in- 
formation which  satisfied  the  Eastern  and  Greek 
ehurehes.  Bat  the  church  of  Jerusalem  was  early 
hidden  in  exile  and  obscurity.  And  Palestine, 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  became  unknown 
zitiund  to  that  class  of  *<  dwellers  in  Libya  about 
Cyrene,  and  sfmngers  of  Rome,"  who  once  main- 
tained  dose  religious  intercourse  with  it  All  these 


•  TlM  Vatican  Oodex  (B),  a.  s.  860,  bsais  tnees  of 
•a  earlier  ass^nment  of  the  fifth  place  to  the  Bp.  to 
%»  Oebrawv     rSet  Bpu*  p.  806  6,  Amer.  sd.] 


considerations  may  help  to  aeooont  Ibr  the  flMltlwl 
the  Ijitin  churches  hesitated  to  receive  an  epiitle, 
the  credentials  of  which,  from  peeuUar  eiioum- 
stances,  were  originally  imperfect,  and  had  become 
inaccessible  to  them  when  their  version  of  Scrip- 
ture was  in  process  of  formation,  until  nUgioiv 
intercourse  betweeen  East  and  West  again  grew 
frequent  and  intimate  in  the  fourth  century. 

But  such  doubts  were  confined  to  the  Latin 
churehes  from  the  middle  of  the  second  to  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century.  All  the  rest  of  oitbo- 
dox  Christendom  from  the  banning  was  agreed 
upon  the  can<mical  authority  cmT  this  epistle.  No 
Greek  or  Syriac  vrriter  ever  expressed  a  doubt.  It 
was  acknowledged  in  various  public  documeots: 
received  by  the  ftwnen  of  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions (about  A.  D.  250,  Bev€rtdge)\  quoted  in 
the  epistle  of  the  Synod  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  969; 
appealed  to  by  the  debaters  in  the  first  Council  of 
Nice ;  included  in  that  catalogue  of  canonical  books 
which  was  added  (perhaps  afterwards)  to  the  canons 
of  the  Council  of  Ijaodioea,  a.  d.  365;  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Quinisextine  Council  at  Constanti- 
nople, A.  D.  692. 

Cardinal  O^etan,  the  opponent  of  Luther,  vras 
the  first  to  disturb  the  tradition  of  a  thousand 
years,  and  to  deny  the  authority  of  this  epistle. 
Erasmus,  Calvin,  Mid  Beat  questioned  only  its  au- 
thorship. The  bolder  spirit  of  Luther,  unable  to 
percdve  its  agreement  with  St  Paul*s  doctrine, 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  work  of  some  disciple  of 
the  Apostle,  who  had  built  not  only  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  but  also  wood,  hay,  and  stubble 
upon  bis  roaster's  foundation.  And  whereas  the 
Greek  CSiureh  in  the  fourth  century  gave  it  some- 
times the  tenth  «  place,  or  at  other  times,  as  it  now 
does,  and  as  the  Syrian,  Roman,  and  EngUsh 
churches  do,  the  fourteenth  place  among  the  epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul,  Luther,  when  he  printed  his  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  separated  this  book  frxim  St. 
Paul's  epistles,  and  placed  it  with  the  epistles  of 
St.  James  and  St.  Jude,  next  before  the  Revria- 
tion;  indicating  by  this  change  of  order  his  opin- 
ion that  the  four  relegated  books  are  of  less  im- 
portance and  less  authority^  than  the  rest  of  the 
New  Testament.  His  opinion  found  some  promo- 
ters; but  it  has  not  been  adopted  in  any  confession 
of  the  Lutheran  Chureh. 

The  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  then  secure,  so  far  as  it  can  be  estab- 
lished by  the  tradition  of  Christian  churehes.  The 
doubts  which  aflected  it  were  admitted  in  remote 
places,  or  hi  the  failure  of  knowledge,  or  under  the 
pressure  of  times  of  intellectual  excitement;  and 
they  hare  disappeared  before  frill  information  and 
calm  Judgment. 

11.  Who  was  the  avihor  of  the  Epistle  T-^Tlaa 
question  b  of  less  pracdcal  importance  than  the 
last;  for  many  books  are  received  as  canonical, 
whilst  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  theur  wriioc«. 
In  this  epistle  the  superscription,  the  ordinary 
source  of  information,  is  wanting.  Its  omiarioD 
has  been  accounted  for,  since  the  days  of  dement 
of  Alexandria  {(^md  Euseb.  H.  E*  vi.  14}  and 
Chrysostom,  by  supposing  that  St.  Pkul  wiUihdd 
his  name,  lot  the  sight  of  it  should  repel  sny  Jew- 
ish Christians  who  might  still  regard  him  rathef 
as  an  enemy  of  the  Uw  (Acts  xxi.  21)  thao  as  a 
bene&ctor  to  their  nation  (Aets  sxiv.  17).    And 

ft  8ssBkssk,Lpp.9i7aAi4ff. 
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I,  or  womb  oUmt  predeoeaaor  of  Clement, 
■Ada  thai  St.  PImU  vrouM  not  write  to  the  Jews  as 
an  Apoatle  beeanae  he  regarded  the  liord  himself 
m  tbeir  Apoatle  (lee  the  remarkable  ezpyvsaion, 
Heb.  ill.  1,  twice  quoted  by  Justin  &Iartyr|  Jp(U. 
i.  12,  63). 

It  was  the  cnitom  of  the  earliest  fi&thers  to  quote 
psMHgcn  of  Scripture  without  naawng  the  writer 
or  the  book  which  supplied  them.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  at  first,  everywhere,  except  in 
North  Africa,  St.  Paul  was  regarded  as  the  author, 
't  Among  the  Greek  others,**  says  Olshaosen  (  6^/mw- 
eula,  p.  95),  no  one  is  named  either  in  Egypt,  or 
In  Syria,  Palestine,  Asia,  or  Greece,  who  is  opposed 
to  the  opinion  that  this  epistle  proceeds  firom  St. 
PfeoL**  The  Alexandrian  fiUhers,  whether  guided 
by  tradition  or  by  critical  discernment,  are  the  ear- 
liest to  note  the  discrepancy  of  style  between  this 
epistle  and  the  other  thirteen.  Ajid  they  recdved 
it  in  tlie  same  sense  that  the  speech  in  Acts  xxii. 
1-21  is  received  as  St  Paul's.  Clement  ascribed 
to  St.  Luke  the  translation  of  the  epistle  into 
Greek  ikom  a  Hebrew  original  of  St  Paul.  Ori- 
gan, embracmg  the  opinion  of  those  who,  he  says, 
pvBoeded  him,  believed  that  the  thoughts  were  St. 
Baulks,  the  language  and  composition  St  Luke's 
or  Cleaieiit*s  of  Rome.  Tertullian,  knowing  noth- 
iQg  of  any  connection  of  St  Paul  vrith  the  epis- 
tle, names  liamabas  as  the  reputed  autlior  accord- 
ing to  the  Korth  African  tradition,  which  in  the 
time  of  Augustine  had  taken  the  less  definite  shape 
af  a  denial  by  M>me  that  the  epistle  was  St  ['aul's, 
and  in  the  time  of  Isidore  of  Seville  appears  as  a 
Latin  opinbn  (founded  on  the  dissonance  of  style) 
that  it  was  written  by  Uamabaa  or  Clement  At 
Room  dement  was  silent  as  to  the  author  of  this 
aa  of  the  other  epistles  which  he  quotes;  and  the 


Blunt,  Oa  the  Rv^ht  Uu  of  the  Early 
RtfAtfv,  pp.  489-444,  gives  a  complete  view  of  the  evi- 
imfie  of  Clement,  Origra,  and  fiaaebias  as  to  the 
aothonhlp  of  the  epistle. 

b  In  this  smse  ma/  be  lUrly  understood  the  indi- 
«Kt  dwfauatioa  that  this  epUUe  Is  St.  Paul's,  which 
Che  Church  of  Soglaod  pats  Into  the  mouth  of  her 
BBinisten  in  the  Oflkses  for  the  Visitatioo  of  the  Sick 
and  the  Solemnlaatioa  of  BlatrimoDy. 

c  Bishop  Pearson  (0«  suecesnane  priorum  Romm 
epietoporum,  eh.  vtfi.  §  8)  lajs  that  the  way  in  which 
Timothy  Is  mentioned  (zili.  28)  seems  to  him  a  sufll- 
dsot  proof  thai  St.  Paul  was  the  author  of  this  epistle. 
Por  another  view  of  this  pwnssge  see  Bleek,  1.  278. 

^f  *  It  has  been  assertsd  by  some  German  critics,  as 
tfehuls  and  SeyAurth,  that  an  unusually  large  proper- 
Hoo  of  iMoi  Acy^M«*ttt  O'  peculiar  words,  Is  found  in 
the  Bpistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  compared  with  other 
splstias  of  Paul.  This  Is  denied  by  Prof.  Stuart,  who 
Institutes  an  elaborate  comparison  between  this  epistle 
sod  the  First  Bpistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  reference  to 
this  point.  (See  his  Comm.  on  Hebrews^  2d  ed.,  p. 
tl7  ir.,  228  ff.)  As  the  result  of  this  examination,  he 
finds  fa  1  Cor.  280  words  which  occur  nowhere  else 
In  the  wiittop  of  Paul ;  while  In  the  Bptotle  to  the 
8siM«w»,  neoonling  to  the  rsekonli^  of  SeyflSurth, 
Ihsn  SM  only  118  words  of  this  class.  Taking  Into 
•eaomit  rhe  eompaxatiTe  length  of  the  two  eplBtl«% 
Hie  number  of  peenUar  words  In  the  Bpistk  to  the  H*> 
bsews  as  compared  with  that  In  1  Cor.  is,  according  to 
Prof.  Stoart,  In  the  proportion  of  1  to  1}.  Hence  he 
affiles,  that  "  If  the  noraber  of  lira^  Xtytf^An^a  In  our 
epistis  proves  that  It  was  not  fam.  the  hand  of  Paul, 
It  must  be  mors  abnndaiitly  erident  thtt  Paul  cannot 
tho  author  ef  tho  first  Bpist*a  to  the  Cor- 
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foels  in  the 


writers  who  follow  him,  down  to  the  middle  of  tin 
fourth  century,  only  touch  on  the  point  to  deny 
that  the  epistle  is  St  Pftul's. 

llie  view  of  the  Alexandrian  fothers,  a  middle 
point  between  the  Eastern  and  Weatem  troditiona, 
won  ite  way  in  the  Church.  It  was  adopted  aa  the 
most  prolMj>le  opinion  by  Eusebius;  <>  and  ite  grad^ 
ual  reception  may  have  led  to  the  silent  transfer 
which  was  made  about  his  time,  of  this  ^istle 
from  the  tenth  pktoe  m  the  Greek  Canon  to  the 
fourteenth,  at  the  end  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  and 
before  those  of  other  Apostles.  This  phuie  it  held 
everywhere  till  the  time  of  Luther;  aa  if  to  indi- 
cate the  deliberate  and  final  acquiescence  of  th 
universal  church  in  the  opinion  Uiat  it  is  one  of 
the  works  of  St  Paul,  but  not  in  the  same  fttU 
sense  '^  as  the  other  ten  [nine]  epistles,  addressed  to 
particular  churches,  are  his. 

In  the  last  three  centuries  every  word  and  phrsse 
in  the  epistle  haa  been  scrutiniaed  with  the  moat 
exact  care  for  historical  and  grammatical  evidence 
as  to  the  authorship.  The  conclusions  of  Individ  • 
ual  inquirers  are  very  diverse;  hut  the  result  haa 
not  been  any  considerable  dUturkaiice  of  the  an 
cient  tradition  .c  No  new  kind  of  difficulty  haa 
been  discovered :  no  hypothesis  open  to  fewer  ob- 
jections than  the  tradition  has  been  devised.  The 
laborious  work  of  the  Itev.  C.  Forster  ( The  Apo^ 
Udical  Authority  of  the  KpitUe  *o  the  Hebrewt\ 
which  is  a  storehouse  of  grammatical  evidence,  ad- 
vocates the  opinion  that  St  Paul  was  the  author 
of  the  lanj^uaj^,  as  well  as  the  thoughto  of  the 
epistle,  l^fessor  Stuart,  iu  tiw  Introduction  to 
his  Commentnty  on  the  /Cpuile  to  the  ffebrewi. 
discusses  the  internal  evidence  at  great  length,  and 
a^^rees  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Forster.<<  Dr.  C 
Wordsworth,  On  the  Canon  of  the  8ciy)turetf 

from  what  Prof.  Stuart  supposss.  b  the  first  place, 
20  of  his  ava{  kr^eva  in  1st  Corinthians  are  found 
In  the  Birfstle  to  the  Hebrews,  which,  to  make  tin 
comparison  tolerably  lUr,  should  be  assumed  as  Pau- 
line ;  6  others  are  found  only  In  quotations ;  and  18 
more  do  not  properly  belong  in  the  list,  while  26  should 
be  added  to  it  Correcting  these  errors,  we  find  Um 
number  of  peculiar  words  in  1  Cor.  to  be  about  217 
On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  ava^  Acy6ftcva  In 
the  Bpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  not  reckoning,  of  comas, 
those  in  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  instead 
of  being  only  118,  as  Prof.  Stuart  sssumes,  is  about 
800.  (The  precira  numbers  vary  a  Uttie  according  to 
the  text  of  the  Greek  Testamont  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  comparison.)  Leaving  out  of  account  quotatiooa 
from  the  Old  Testament,  the  number  of  lines  in  tiia 
1st  Bpistle  to  the  Corinthians,  In  Knapp'S  edition  at 
the  Greek  Testament  is  922 ;  In  the  Bpistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  640.  We  have  then  the  proportion  —  840 
022 :  :  800 :  482 ;  showing  that  If  the  number  of  pecn 
liar  words  was  as  great  in  1  Corinthians  in  proportioD 
to  its  length  as  in  the  Bpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we 
should  find  there  482  instead  of  about  217.  In  other 
words,  the  number  of  awa(  Arydfitva  In  Hebrews 
eaeeeds  that  In  1  Corinthians  in  nearly  the  propor* 
tlon  of  3  to  1.  No  Judicious  critic  would  rest  an  ar 
gnment  In  such  a  ease  on  the  mere  number  of  paeu- 
Uar  words;  but  If  this  matter  Is  to  be  discussed  at  all, 
It  la  desirable  that  ttie  focto  should  be  correctly  pre- 
sented. There  Is  much  that  la  erroueous  or  IkUaeioua 
in  Profonor  Stuart's  other  remaiks  on  the  internal  evlo 
denoe.  The  work  of  Mr.  Forster  In  relation  to  this 
sui^t  (mentioned  above).,  displays  the  same  Intolleet 
ual  characteristics  as  his  treatise  on  the  HImyaHtte 
Inscriptions,  his  One  Brtmetfal  Language  ^  and  hb  JVne 
Plea  for  the  AtUhentieitf  of  the  Ihet  of  the  Three  Hern** 
enhf  WUneeeee  (1  John  ▼.  7),  rsoently  pubUsbed    A 
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LMt  li.|  lem  to  the  Mine  oondurion.  Dr.  S. 
DftTidaon,  in  hii  IfUroducHon  to  ihe  New  TesUin 
■MHt,  givei  a  very  oaraftil  and  minute  summary  of 
Clie  aigumenti  of  all  the  principal  modem  critics 
who  reaeon  upon  the  internal  evidence,  and  con- 
chides,  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  Alexan- 
drian tradition,  that  St.  Paul  was  the  author  of  the 
epistle,  and  that,  as  regards  its  phraseology  and  style, 
Bt.  Luke  cooperated  with  him  in  making  it  what  it 
now  appears.  The  tendency  of  opinion  in  Ger- 
many has  been  to  ascribe  the  epistle  to  some  other 
author  than  St.  Paul.  Luther's  coigecture,  that 
Apolloe  was  the  author,  has  been  widely  adopted 
by  Le  Oerc,  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Tholuck,  Bunsen, 
and  others.^  [Afollos,  Amer.  ed.]  Barnabas 
has  been  named  by  Wieseler,  Thiersch,  and  others,^ 
Luke  by  Grotius,  Silas  by  others.  Neander  attri- 
butes it  to  some  apostolic  man  of  the  Pauline 
school,  whose  training  and  method  of  stating  doc- 
trinal truth  difiered  from  St.  Paul's.  The  distin- 
guished name  of  H.  Ewald  has  been  given  receuUy 
to  the  hypothesis  (partly  anticipated  by  Wetstein), 
that  it  was  written  neither  by  St.  Paul,  nor  to  the 
Hebrews,  but  by  some  Jewish  teacher  residing  at 
.Terusalem  to  a  church  in  some  important  Italian 
town,  which  is  supposed  to  have  sent  a  deputation 
to  Palestine.  Most  of  these  guesses  are  quite  des- 
titute of  historical  evidence,  and  require  the  sup- 
port of  imaginary  facts  to  pkioe  them  on  a  seeming 
equality  with  the  traditionary  account.  They  can- 
not be  said  to  rise  out  of  the  region  of  possibility 
bto  that  of  probability;  but  they  are  such  as  any 
man  of  leisure  and  learning  might  multiply  tiU 
they  include  every  name  in  the  limited  list  that  we 
possess  of  St.  Paul's  contemporaries. 

llie  tradition  of  the  Alexandrian  fitthers  is  not 
without  some  difficulties.  It  is  truly  said  that  the 
style  of  reasoning  is  different  from  that  which  St. 
Paul  uses  in  his  acknowledged  epistles.  But  it 
may  be  replied,  —  Is  the  adoption  of  a  different 
style  of  reasoning  inconsistent  with  the  versatility 
of  that  mind  which  could  express  itself  in  writings 
so  diverse  as  the  Pastoral  Episties  and  the  preced- 
ing nine?  or  in  speeches  so  diverse  as  those  which 
are  severally  addressed  to  pagans  at  Athens  and 
Lycaonia,  to  Jews  at  Pisidian  Antioch,  to  Christian 
elders  at  Miletus  ?  Is  not  such  diversity  Just  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  man  who  in  S}Tian 
Antioch  resisted  circumcision  and  St  Peter,  but  in 
Jerusalem  kept  the  Nazarite  vow,  and  made  con- 
fiessions  to  Hebrew  Christians;  who  professed  to 
become  *'all  things  to  all  men  *'  (1  Cor.  ix.  22); 
whose  education  qualified  him  to  express  his 
tiDughts  in  the  idiom  of  either  Syria  or  Greece, 
and  io  vindicate  to  Christianity  whatever  of  eter- 
pal  truth  was  known  in  the  world,  whether  it  had 
become  current  in  Alexandrian  phUosophy,  or  in 
Rabbinical  tradition  ? 

If  it  be  asked  to  what  extent,  and  by  whom  was 
St.  Paol  assisted  in  the  composition  of  this  efMstie, 

a  Among  ttiese  must  now  be  placed  Dean  Allbrd, 
who  In  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Qrtek  Ttstament  (pub- 
habed  shioe  the  above  article  was  In  type),  discusses 
Che  question  with  great  oare  and  candor,  and  concludes 
that  the  epistle  was  written  by  ApoUos  to  the  Romans, 
shout  A.  D.  00,  from  Bphesus. 

h  Among  these  are  some,  who,  unlike  Origen,  deny 
toat  Barnabas  is  the  author  of  the  episOe  which  bears 
Ids  name.  If  it  be  granted  that  wa  have  no  specimen 
sT  Us  style,  the  hypothesis  wUch  eonneets  him  with 
the  l^totle  to  the  Hebrews  becomes  less  Improbable. 

show  4liait  1m  posssssad  some  anal- 


the  r^y  must  be  in  the  wovda  of  Ofe^aa,  •<  Wki 
wrote  [».  e.  as  in  Rom.  xri.  32,  wrote  from  the  a» 
thor's  dictation^]  this  epistie,  only  God  ksowa.' 
The  style  is  not  quite  like  that  of  demsnl  of 
Rome.  Both  style  and  sentiment  are  quite  unlikt 
those  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Barrabiie 
Of  the  three  apostolie  men  named  by  Afrjcan 
fathers,  St  Luke  is  the  most  likely  to  have  shared  in 
the  oompoeition  of  this  epistle.  The  similarity  Ie 
phraseology  which  exists  between  the  acknowledgrd 
writings  of  St.  Luke^and  this  epistle;  his  oonatai  t 
companionship  with  St.  Paul,  and  his  habit  of  ]i»* 
tening  to  and  recording  the  Apostie's  aigumeLie 
form  a  strong  presumption  in  his  &vor. 

But  if  St  Luke  were  joint^uthor  with  St  Paal, 
what  share  in  the  composition  is  to  be  aseignad  to 
him  ?  This  question  has  been  isked  by  thme  who 
regard  joint-authorship  as  an  impossibility,  and 
ascribe  the  epistle  to  some  other  writer  than  St 
Paul.  Perhaps  it  is  not  easy,  certainly  it  is  not 
necessary,  to  find  an  answer  which  would  satiafy  or 
silence  persons  who  puivue  an  historical  inquiry 
into  the  r^on  of  conjecture.  Who  shall  define 
the  exact  responsibility  of  Timothy  or  Silvanus,  or 
Sosthenes  in  those  seven  epistles  which  St  Vwai 
inscribes  with  some  of  then:  names  ooi\}ointiy  with 
his  own?  To  what  extent  does  St  Mark's  lan- 
guage clothe  the  inspired  recollections  of  St  Peter, 
which,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  are  recorded 
in  the  second  Gospel?  Or,  to  take  the  acknowl- 
edged writings  of  St  Luke  himself,  —what  is  the 
share  of  the  "  eye-witneeses  and  ministers  of  the 
word  "  (Luke  i.  2),  or  what  is  the  share  of  St  Paul 
himself  in  that  Gospel,  which  some  persona,  not 
without  countenance  from  tradition,  conjecture  that 
St.  Luke  wrote  under  his  master's  eye,  in  the  prison 
at  Csesarea;  or  who  shsll  assign  to  the  follower  and 
the  master  their  portions  respectively  in  thoee  sercn 
characteristic  speeches  at  Antioch,  Lystra,  Athena, 
Miletus,  Jerusalem,  and  Caesarea?  If  St  Luke 
wrote  down  St.  Paul's  Goepd,  and  condensed  his 
missionary  speeches,  may  he  not  have  taken  after- 
wards a  more  important  share  in  the  compodtion 
of  this  epistie  ? 

III.  To  whom  wag  the  EpuUe  tent  t — This  ques- 
tion was  agitated  as  eariy  as  the  time  of  Chryioa- 
tom,  who  replies  —  to  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  and 
Palestine,  llie  ancient  tradition  preserved  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  it  was  originally  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew  by  St  Paul,  points  to  the  same 
quarter.  The  un&ltering  tenacity  with  which  the 
Eastern  Church  from  the  beginning  maintained  the 
authority  of  this  epistie  leads  to  l^e  inference  thai 
it  was  sent  thither  with  sufficient  credentials  in  the 
first  instance.  Like  the  first  Epistle  of  St  John 
it  has  no  inscription  embodied  in  its  text,  and  yet 
it  differs  from  a  treatise  by  containing  several  dhml 
personal  appeals,  and  from  a  homily,  by  dodog 
with  messages  and  salutations.  Its  present  titk, 
which,  though  ancient,  cannot  be  proved  tc>  haw 


iflcatlons  Ibr  writing  such  an  epistle ;  snch  as  liis  Le* 
vitleal  descent,  his  priestly  education,  his  raputatles 
at  Jerusalem,  his  acquaintance  with  Gmtile  chnwihatj 
his  company  with  St  Paol,  the  Imditkm  of  Tartallian, 
etc. 

c  lAlnemann,  HoUowod  by  Dean  AUbrd,  axfues  tbal 
Origen  must  have  meant  liere,  as  lie  confessed^  doas 
a  few  lines  fVirlher  on,  to  faidioate  an  antlior,  not  a 
soribe,  by  &  ypi^as  t  but  he  aeknowledges  that  Olekaai 
sen,  Stanglflin,  and  Dalitssoh,  do  not  allow  the  aesv 
sity 
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b&m  ianribed  by  the  writer  of  the  epiftle,  might 
hftve  been  given  to  it,  in  aceordanoe  with  the  use 
^  the  tenn  Hebrewi  hi  the  N.  T.,  if  it  had  been 
addrened  either  to  Jews  who  lived  at  Jerusalem, 
and  apoke  Aramaic  (Acta  yi.  1),  cw  to  the  deaoend- 
anta  of  Abimham  generaUy  (3  Cor.  li.  23;  PhiL 

Ul.  5). 

Dttt  the  aigament  of  the  epiatle  ia  wch  as  could 
be  oaed  with  moat  efSsct  to  a  church  consisting 
eschiaivel;  of  Jewa  bj  birth,  personally  fatuiliar 
with^a  and  attaab«i  to,  the  Temple-aervioe.  And 
siieh  a  oommonity  (as  Bleek,  Hebrdtr^  L  81,  aiguea) 
eould  be  fuund  only  in  Jeniaafem  and  its  neighbor- 
hood. And  if  the  chureh  at  Jerusalem  retained  ita 
lbrra«  distinction  of  including  a  great  company  of 
prioats  (Acta  vi.  7)  —  a  daaa  professionally  fiimillar 
with  the  songs  of  the  Temi^e,  aocustonied  to  di»- 
eosa  the  uiterpretotion  of  Scripture,  and  aoquaioted 
with  the  prevailing  Alexandrian  phiioeophy  —such 
ft  church  would  be  peculiarly  fit  to  appreciate  this 
Sfilatle.  For  it  takes  from  the  Book  of  Psaluia  the 
remarkable  proportion  of  sixteen  out  of  thirty-two 
quotationa  from  the  O.  T.,  which  it  contains.  It 
relies  so  much  on  deductions  ih>m  Scripture  that 
this  etrcomstance  has  been  pointed  out  as  inoou- 
iistent  with  the  tone  of  independent  apostolic  au- 
thority, which  characterises  the  undoubted  epistles 
of  St.  Pkul.  And  so  frequent  ia  the  use  of  Alex- 
andrian phiioeophy  and  exegesis  that  it  has  sug- 
gested to  some  eritics  AjmUob  as  the  writer,  to 
others  the  Alexandrian  chureh  as  the  priniiiry  re- 
cipient of  the  epistle.^  If  certain  members  of  the 
ehureh  at  Jerusalem  possessed  goods  (Heb.  x.  34), 
■nd  the  means  of  ministering  to  distress  (vi.  10), 
this  ftet  is  not  irreconcilable,  as  haa  been  sup- 
posed, with  the  deep  poverty  of  other  inhabitants 
of  Jcruaalem  (Rom.  xv.  36,  Ac.);  but  it  agrees 
esaetly  with  the  condition  of  that  church  thirty 
years  previously  (Acta  ii.  46,  and  iv.  34),  and  with 
the  historical  estimate  of  the  material  prusperity 
of  the  Jews  ai  this  time  (Merivale,  HUlitt^  of  tht 
Bomatu  undtr  iht  En^nre^  vi.  531,  ch.  lix.).  If 
Si.  Paul  quotes  to  Hebrews  the  LXX.  without  cor- 
recting it  where  it  diSers  from  the  Hebrew,  this 
agrees  with  his  practice  in  other  epistles,  and  with 
ihe  fiiet  that,  as  elsewhere  so  in  Jerusalem,  Hebrew 
«aa  a  dead  language,  acquired  only  with  much  pains 
ij  the  learned.  The  Scriptures  were  popularly 
known  in  Aramaic  or  Greek :  quotations  were  made 
(torn  memory,  and  verified  by  memory.  Probably 
Prof.  Jowett  is  correct  in  his  inference  (1st  edit.  i. 
161),  that  St.  Pkul  did  not  famiiinrly  know  the 
Hebrew  original,  while  he  possessed  a  minute  knowl- 
edge of  the  LXX. 

Ebrard  limits  the  primary  circle  of  readers  even 
to  a  section  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  Consid- 
«liig  aueh  passages  as  v.  13,  W.  10,  x.  33,  as  prob- 
^y  in^iplicable  to  the  whok*  of  that  chureh,  he 
jorgeoiuies  that  St.  Pkul  wrote  to  aome  neophytes 
srhose  eonvernon,  though  net  mentioned  in  the 
iota,  may  have  been  partly  iue  to  the  Apostle's 

«  Vsr  an  ezplaoatloii  of  the  alleged  Igoormnoe  of  the 
MitlMir  of  Heb.  Ix.  as  to  the  fturnitaro  of  the  Temple, 
see  Bbnrd^s  OMtmenlary  on  the  passage,  or  Professor 
BtoarfS  EzetmHS^  xvi.  and  xvii. 

h  The  InfloeDoe  of  the  Alexandrian  school  did  not 
begin  with  Philo,  and  was  not  eooflned  u>  Alexandria. 
[AuxAia»au.l  The  means  and  the  evulenoe  of  Its 
fregiev  maj  be  txaocd  la  the  writinsi  of  the  soo  of 
«gneh  (Maaftee's  Mmut  and  M^tapkyind  PMloinpky^ 

f  S,  p.  SMi,  the  author  of  the  Bouk  of  WkMloin 
QtfekkktuU,  648K  Artstoboias,  Kiekiel.  Pblio, 


mfluence  in  the  time  of  Us  lait  reoorded  sqloiiiii  In 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xzi.  32). 

Some  critics  have  maintained  that  this  qiistla 
was  addressed  directly  to  Jewish  believers  every* 
where;  others  have  restricted  it  to  those  who  dwdt 
iu  Asia  and  Greece.  Almost  every  city  in  which 
St  Paul  labored  has  been  selected  by  some  criUe 
as  the  place  to  which  it  was  originally  sent.  Not 
only  Rome  and  (Dcesarea,  where  St.  Paul  was  long 
imprisoned,  but,  amid  the  profound  silence  of  its 
early  Fathers,  Alexandria  also,  which  he  never  saw, 
have  each  found  their  advocates.  And  one  con- 
jecture connects  this  ^istle  specially  with  the 
Gentile  Christians  of  Ephesus.  These  guesses  agree 
in  being  entirely  unsupported  by  historical  evidence; 
and  each  of  them  has  some  special  plausibility  com 
bined  with  difficulties  peculiar  to  itaelf. 

IV.  Where  and  toAea  wat  it  wrUten  T  —  Eaateni 
traditions  of  the  fourth  century,  in  connection  with 
the  opinion  that  St  Paul  is  the  writer,  name  Italy 
and  Home,  or  Athens,  as  the  place  from  whence 
the  epistle  was  written.  Either  place  would  agree 
with,  perhaps  was  suggested  by,  the  meiitwn  of 
Timothy  in  the  last  chspter.  An  inference  in  favor 
of  Home  may  be  drawn  from  the  Apostle's  long 
captirity  there  iu  company  with  Timothy  and  Luke. 
Caesarea  is  open  to  a  similar  inference;  and  it  has 
been  cunjecturally  named  as  the  place  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Epp.  to  the  Colossians,  Ephefuana, 
and  Philippians:  but  it  is  not  supported  by  any 
tradition.  From  the  »pressioo  **they  of  (&w^) 
Italy,''  xiu.  24,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  writer 
could  not  have  been  in  Italy;  but  Winer  (Gt-am- 
mntiky  §  66,  6),  denies  that  the  preposition  necea. 
sarily  has  that  force. 

liie  epistle  was  evidoitly  written  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  a.  d.  70.  The  whole 
aigunient  end  specially  the  passages  riii.  4  and  fiT., 
ix.  6  and  ff.  (where  the  present  tenses  c^  the  Gre^ 
are  unaccountably  changed  into  past  in  the  English 
version),  and  xiii.  10  and  ff.  imply  that  the  Temple 
was  standuig,  and  that  its  usuat  course  of  Divine 
service  was  carried  on  without  interruption.  A 
Christian  reader,  keenly  watching  in  the  doomed  * 
city  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  Ix)rd's  prediction 
would  at  once  understand  the  ominous  references 
to  "  that  which  beareth  thorns  and  briers,  and  is 
rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing,  whose  end  is  to 
be  burned;"  "that  which  decayeth  and  waxeth 
old,  and  is  ready  to  i-anish  away; "  and  the  coming 
of  the  expected  "  Day,"  and  the  removing  of  thoae 
things  that  are  shaken,  vi.  8,  viii.  13,  x.  25,  37,  xii. 
37.  But  these  forebodings  seem  less  distinct  and 
circumstantial  than  they  might  have  been  if  uttered 
immediaUly  before  the  catastrophe.  The  references 
to  former  teachers  xiii.  7,  and  earlier  instruction  v. 
13,  and  x.  33,  might  suit  any  time  after  the  fint 
years  of  the  church ;  but  it  would  be  interesting  to 
connect  the  first  reference  with  the  martyrdom ' 
of  St  James  at  the  Passover  a.  d.  62.  Modem 
criticism  has  not  destroyed,  though  it  has  weakened, 

and  Theodotus  (Swald,  Iv.  297) ;  in  the  phraseology 
of  St.  John  (Prof.  Jowett,  On  tiu  TkmuUoniantf  etc 
1st  edit.  1.  406),  and  the  armaments  of  St.  Paul  [ibid 
p.  861) ;  in  the  establishment  of  an  Alexandrian  ^n 
agogne  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vl.  9),  and  the  existaaee  of 
schools  of  scriptural  Interpretation  there  (Bwald,  (h 
mMeku,  y.  68,  and  vl.  281). 

e  See  losephns,  £.  J.  vi.  ft,  §  8. 

d  Set  leeepbos.  Am.  zx   9,  f  1 ;  Inseb.  H.  M  M 
28 ;  and  ileoogn.  dement  I  70,  sp.  Ootaler.  t  fiO0 
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Jm  oomMctko  of  tUi  epiaOe  with  St  Pmi1*8 
BoRiui  eaptivitj  (a.  d.  61-63)  by  Mbttituting  the 
fnding  rois  Sc^/uUoif,  *'the  priBonen/*  for  rois 
Scc/iotr  ftov  (A.  V.  **  me  in  my  bonds),"  x.  34; 
by  proposing  to  interpret  iaro\§\vfi4poyi  ziii  23,  as 
u  sent  away,*'  rather  than  "set  at  liberty; "  and 
br  nrf^ng  Uiat  the  condition  of  the  writer,  as  por- 
trayed in  ziii.  18,  19,  23,  is  not  necessarily  that 
of  a  prisoner,  and  that  there  may  possibly  be  no 
allusion  to  it  in  ziii.  3.  On  the  whole,  the  date 
which  best  agrees  with  the  traditionary  account  of 
the  autliorship  and  destination  of  the  epistle  is 
A.  D.  63,  about  the  end  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment 
at  Rome,  or  a  year  after  Albinus  succeeded  Festus 
as  procurator. 

y.  In  what  languafft  toas  U  ipritlenT  —  Like 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
has  afforded  ground  for  much  unimportant  oontro- 
veny  respecting  the  language  in  which  it  was 
niginally  written.  The  earliest  statement  is  that 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (preserved  in  Euseb.  If, 
£.  ri.  14),  to  the  effect  that  it  was  written  by  St. 
Paul  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  by  St.  Lulce  into 
Greek;  and  hence,  as  Clement  observes,  arises  the 
identity  of  the  style  of  the  epistle  and  that  of  the 
Acts.  This  statement  is  repeated,  ailer  a  long 
interval,  by  Eusebius,  Theodoret,  Jerome,  and  sev- 
eral later  fathers:  but  it  is  not  noticed  by  the 
minority.  Nothing  is  said  to  lead  us  to  regard  it 
as  a  tradition,  rather  than  a  coi^ecture  suggested 
by  the  style  of  the  epistle.  No  person  is  said  to 
have  used  or  seen  a  Hebrew  original.  The  Aramaic 
copy,  included  in  the  Peshito,  has  never  been  re- 
garded otherwise  than  as  a  translation.  Among 
the  few  mudem  supporters  of  an  Aramaic  original 
the  most  distinguished  are  Joseph  Hallet,  an  Eng- 
lish writer  in  1727  (whose  able  essay  is  most  easily 
accessible  in  a  Latin  translation  in  Wolfs  Cm-a 
PhiiohfficcB,  iy.  806-837),  and  J.  D.  MichaeUs, 
Erklar.  des  Bntftt  an  dU  Hein-der.  Bleek  (i. 
6-23),  argues  in  support  of  a  Greek  original,  on 
the  grounds  of  (1)  the  purity  and  easy  flow  of  the 
Greek;  (2)  the  use  of  Greek  words  which  could 
uot  be  adequately  ezpressed  in  Hebrew  without 
long  periphrase  ;  (3)  the  use  of  paronomasia  — 
under  which  head  he  disallows  the  inference  against 
an  Aramaic  original  which  has  been  drawn  from 
the  double  sense  given  to  9ia$^icri,  ix.  15;  and 
(4)  the  use  of  the  Septuagint  in  quotations  and 
references  which  do  not  correspond  witli  the  He- 
brew text. 

VI.  Condition  of  the  Htbrew^  and  icope  of  the 
Epistle.  —  The  numerous  Christian  churches  scat- 
tered throughout  Judiea  (Acts  ix.  31 ;  Gal.  i.  22) 
were  continually  exposed  to  persecution  from  the 
Jews  (1  These,  ii.  14),  which  would  become  more 
■earehing  and  extensive  as  churches  multiplied,  and 
as  the  growing  turbulence  of  the  nation  ripened 
hito  the  insurrection  of  a.  d.  66.  Personal  riolence, 
ipoliation  of  property,  exclusion  from  the  synagogue, 
«nd  domestic  strife  were  the  universal  forms  of  per- 
secution. But  in  Jerusalem  there  was  one  addi- 
tional weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  predominant 
oppressors  of  the  Christians.  Their  magnificent 
national  Temple,  hallowed  to  every  Jew  by  ancient 
historical  and  by  gentler  pergonal  recollections,  with 
Its  intJiistible  attractions,  its  soothing  strains,  and 
myitcrious  ceremonies,  might  be  shut  against  the 

•  8ss  the  Infenloas,  but  perhaps  overstiaiiwl,  in- 
of  Qsb.  xl.   in  Thkrseh's  CbmmentaHo 
d§  JHwlote  ad  Hebrmo$» 


Hebrew  Cauistlan.  And  efen  \t,  uM  th«  §mm 
flMtioQs  and  frequent  osdllatioDa  of  aothofity  n 
Jerusalem,  this  affliction  were  not  often  laid  npoa 
him,  yet  there  was  a  secret  burden  wfaieh  eitry 
Hebrew  Christian  bore  within  him — the  knowled|st 
that  the  end  of  all  the  beauty  and  awfulnen  of 
Zion  was  rapidly  approaching.  Paralysed,  perfaapa, 
by  this  consciousness,  and  enfeebled  by  their  attaeb- 
ment  to  a  lower  form  of  Christianity,  they  became 
stationary  in  knowledge,  weak  in  £uth,  nod  of 
energy,  and  even  in  danger  of  apostasy  from  Christ. 
For,  as  afflictions  multiplied  round  them,  and  made 
them  feel  more  keenly  their  dependence  on  God, 
and  thor  need  of  near  and  frequent  and  associated 
approach  to  Him,  they  seemed,  in  eonseqoenee  of 
their  Christianity,  to  be  receding  fh>m  the  God  </ 
their  fathers,  and  losing  that  means  of  oommunioo 
with  Him  which  they  used  to  eiyoy.  Angels,  Moacs 
and  the  High-priest  —  their  intercessors  in  heaven 
in  the  grave,  and  on  earth  —  became  of  less  im- 
portance in  the  creed  of  the  Jewish  Christian;  theii 
glory  waned  as  he  grew  in  Christian  experience 
Already  he  felt  that  the  Lord's  day  was  superseding 
the  Sabbath,  the  New  Covenant  the  Old.  What 
could  take  the  place  of  the  Temple,  and  that  which 
was  behind  the  veil,  and  the  Levitical  saciifiocs, 
and  the  Holy  City,  when  they  should  cease  to  exist : 
What  compensation  could  Christianity  ofler  hin 
for  the  loss  which  was  pressing  <■  the  Hebraa 
Christian  more  and  more. 

James,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  had  just  left  fail 
place  vacant  by  a  martyr's  death.  Neither  tc 
Cephas  at  Babylon,  nor  to  John  at  Ephesua,  the 
third  pillar  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  was  it  given 
to  understand  all  the  greatness  of  his  want,  and  to 
speak  to  him  the  word  in  season.  But  then  cunt 
to  him  from  Kome  the  voice  of  one  who  had  been 
the  foremost  in  sounding  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
that  love  of  Christ  which  was  all  but  incompre- 
hensible to  the  Jew,  one  who  feeling  more  than  any 
other  Apostle  the  weight  of  the  care  of  all  the 
churches,  yet  clung  to  his  own  people  with  a  love 
ever  ready  to  break  out  in  impassioned  words,  and 
unsought  and  ill-requited  deeds  of  kindness.  He 
whom  Jerusalem  had  sent  away  in  chains  to  Rome 
attain  lifted  up  his  voice  in  the  hallowed  city  among 
his  countrymen;  but  with  words  and  argument* 
suited  to  their  capacity,  with  a  strange,  borrowed 
accent,  and  a  tone  in  which  reigned  no  ^KMtoIie 
authority,  and  a  face  veiled  in  vary  love  fh>m  way- 
ward children  who  might  refuse  to  hear  divine  and 
saving  truth,  when  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  PauL 

He  meets  the  Hebrew  Christians  on  their  own 
ground.  His  answer  is  —  "  Your  new  fiJth  gi\ei 
you  Christ,  and,  in  Christ,  all  you  aeek,  all  jour 
fathers  sought  In  Christ  the  Son  of  God  you 
have  an  all-sufficient  Mediator,  nearer  than  angdi 
to  the  Father,  eminent  above  Moses  as  a  bene&ctor, 
more  sympathizing  and  more  prevailing  than  the 
high-priest  as  an  intercessor:  Hb  sabbath  awaita 
you  in  heaven;  to  His  covenant  the  old  was  in- 
tended to  be  subservient;  His  atonement  is  the 
eternal  reality^  of  which  sacrifices  are  but  the 
passing  shadow;  Hu  city  heavenly,  not  made  with 
hands.  Having  Him,  believe  in  Him  with  all  you 
heart,  with  a  faith  in  the  unseen  future,  strong  as 
that  of  the  saints  of  okl,  patient  under  present,  and 
prepared  for  coming  woe,  fiill  of  enei^gy,  and  bop* 
and  holiness,  and  love." 

Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  EpIsOe  to  tfii  Ba 


b  See  Bishop  Batter's  Analcgf,  H.  ft,  |  » 
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We  do  nol  poaeii  the  mmoM  of  tracing 
mat  atep  bj  atep  its  tfbci  upon  Cbem :  but  we  know 
Ibat  the  result  at  which  it  aimed  was  achieved. 
The  church  at  Jerusalem  did  no^.  apostatise.  It 
migrated  to  Pella  (Euaebius  H.  K.  iii.  5);  and 
there,  no  longer  dwindled  under  the  cold  sluuiow 
of  overhanging  Judusm,  it  followed  the  Heloew 
CSuristians  of  the  Dispersion  m  graduslly  entering 
on  the  poeseasion  of  the  full  liberty  which  the  law 
of  Christ  allows  to  aU. 

And  this  great  epistle  remains  to  after  times,  a 
fcQTstaoe  binding  together  that  succession  of  inspired 
luec  which  q>ans  over  the  ages  between  Moses  and 
St.  John.  It  teaches  the  Christian  student  the  sub- 
itential  identity  of  the  revelation  of  God,  whether 
given  thniugh  the  Prophets,  or  through  the  Son; 
Itr  it  shows  that  God's  purposes  are  unchangeable, 
however  diversely  in  difRsent  ages  they  have  been 
**  reflected  in  broken  end  fitful  rayi,  glancing  back 
from  the  troubled  waters  of  the  human  souL*'  It 
is  a  source  of  ineihaustible  comfort  to  e^iery  Chris- 
tisB  sufferer  in  inward  perplexity,  or  smid  **  re- 
proaches and  afflictions.'*  It  is  a  pattern  to  every 
Christian  teacher  of  the .  method  in  which  larger 
views  should  be  imparted,  gently,  reverently,  and 
leaaonably,  to  feeble  spirits  prone  to  cling  to  ancient 
fnms,  and  to  rest  in  accustomed  feelings. 

YII.  JMeraibtre  coimecUd  with  the  KpUtU.  — 
In  addition  to  the  books  already  referred  to,  four 
eommentaries  may  be  selected  as  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  distinct  lines  of  thought;  —  those  of 
Chrrsostom,  Cahrin,  Estius,  and  BlMk.  liinemann 
(1865  [3d  ed.  1867]),  and  DeUtsssch  (1858)  have 
recently  added  valuable  commentaries  to  those 
already  in  existence. 

The  eommentaries  accessible  to  the  English 
reader  are  those  of  Professor  Stuart  (of  Andover, 
U.  S.  [2d  ed.,  1833,  abridged  by  Prof.  R.  D.  C. 
Bobbins,  Andover,  1860] ),  and  of  Ebrard,  trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  J.  Fulton  [in  vol.  vi.  of  Olshausen's 
MbL  CSratfu.,  Amer.  ed.].  Dr.  Owen's  Exei'dta- 
turns  on  the  Hebrews  are  not  chiefly  valuable  as  an 
attempt  at  exegesis.  The  I'araphrsse  and  Notes 
•f  Peine  [2d  ed.  Lond.  1734]  are  praised  by  Dr. 
Doddridge.  Among  the  well-known  collections  of 
Engiiah  notes  on  the  Greek  text  or  English  version 
•f  the  N.  T.,  thoae  of  Hammond,  Fell,  Whitby, 
MarJmight,  Wordsworth,  and  Alford  may  be  par- 
tieuJariy  mentioned.  In  Prof.  Stanley's  Sertnmu 
and  iisajft  <m  Hu  ApottoUcal  Agt  there  is  a 
thooghtlid  and  eloquent  sermon  on  this  epistle; 
and  it  is  the  sulgect  of  three  Warburtonian  Lec- 
iuru,  by  the  Ber.  F.  D.  Maurice  [Lond.  1846]. 

A  tolerably  complete  list  of  commentaries  on 
this  epistle  may  be  found  in  Bleek,  voL  ii  pp.  10- 
lif  and  a  comprehensive  but  shorter  list  at  the  end 
aTElnrd's  Cammemtarf.  W.  T.  B. 

•  The  opinkm  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
vae  not  written  by  Paul  has  found  fevor  with  many 
kesiJes  those  whose  names  have  been  mentioned. 
Among  these  are  UUmann  {SiueL  u.  KrU,  1828,  p. 
«8  fll).  Schott  (Itagoge,  1830,  §(  79-87),  Schleier- 
mdkaiEifiLimN,  T.p.A3»),LBdikr(Da$AposL 
leitaU  p.  159  t),  Wieseler  (CAftm.  d,  ApotL 
ZeitaU  p.  604  f.),  and  hi  s  separate  tiestise  (£/»- 
ermelnmg  Uber  dem  Ilebr^erbrief^  Kiel,  1861), 
rwesten  {DogmtUik,  4le  Aufl.,  i.  95,  and  in  Piper's 
EwemgtL  XaUnder  for  1858,  p.  43  f.),  Kostlin  (in 
Hmit  and  ZeUer's  TkwL  Jahrb.  1854,  p.  42f  ), 
GMoer  (Guek,  des  NemteU,  Kaiwn^  edited  ov 
rdkmar,  p.  161),  Sehmid  {BibL  Theol.  du  N  '^. 

T%\  B«M  {GtMdL  deiN.T.itb  Ausg.),  W 


{Stud,  u,  KriL  1850  p.  14S)  SehiMeiGeibimv 
{Beitrdge,  vadmibeStud.  u,  KriL  1859,  p. S8d t), 
Hase  {Kirchengesch.  7te  Aufl.  §  39,  p.  686  of  the 
Amer.  trans.),  Lange  {Das  AposL  ZettaUer,  i 
185  f.),  Ritschl  {SUuL  u.  KrU,  1866,  p.  89), 
Liinemann  {Handb.  p.  1  f.,  3te  Aufl.  1867, 13th 
pL  of  Meyer's  Komm.  Ob,  d.  N.  T.),  Von  (^lach 
{Das  N.  7.  etc.,  EiuL  p.  xxxiv.),  Messner  {Dif 
Lehre  dtr  AposUl^  p.  293  ffl),  liiehm  {Lekrbegr, 
des  Bebrder-Br.,  neue  Ausg.  1867),  Moll  (in 
Lange's  Bibeiioerls),  Holtzmann  (in  Bunsen's  Bibei- 
werk,  vili.  512  ff.),  the  Roman  Oitholics  FeUmoser 
(EinL  ins  N.  7.  p.  359),  Lutterbeck  {NeutesL 
Lekrbegr.  ii.  245),  Maier  {Coiutn,  Ub.  d.  Brief  an 
die  Ht^r&er^  1861),  and  among  writers  in  Fjiglish, 
Norton  (in  the  Christian  tjetian,  1827  to  1829), 
Palfrey  {ReJation  between  Jndiiism  ami  Christianitjit 
pp.  311-331),  Tkegelles  (in  Home's  JntrodueUon, 
10th  ed.,  iv.  585),  Schafi'  {Apostolic  Church,  p.  641 
f.),  Conybeare  and  Howson,  lA/e  and  Efp,  of  SL 
Paul,  new  ed.  chap,  xxviii.),  Westoott  {Canon  oj 
N.  r.  2d  ed.  p.  314),  and  others.  In  justice  to  this 
opinion,  the  chief  arguments  uiged  in  its  support 
may  be  more  particularly  stated.  Those  furnished 
by  the  epistle  itself  may  be  dsssiflefi  according  to 
their  general  nature  as  formsl,  doctrinal,  personal: 
I.  To  the  first  daas  befong,  (1.)  The  absence  of  a 
salutation,  and  in  general  (he  treatiserUke  charac- 
ter of  the  epistle.  The  explanation  of  Pantenus  (?) 
is  inadequate,  for  Paul  might  have  sent  a  salutation 
without  styling  himself  ** apostle'^  (cf.  Epp.  to 
Phil.  Thess.  Philem.);  the  supposition  of  Clsment 
of  Alexandria  attributes  to  the  Apostle  a  prooedura 
which,  even  if  quite  worthy  of  him,  was  hardly 
practicable,  certainly  hazardous,  and  plainly  at 
variance  with  the  indications  that  the  author  was 
known  to  bis  readers  (cf.  xiii.  18,  19,  22  f.);  the 
assumption  that  Paul  in  this  epistle  abandoned  his 
ordinary  manner  of  composition  for  some  unknown 
reason,  admits  the  facts,  but  adopts  what,  in  view 
of  the  thirteen  extant  specimens  of  his  ^istdary 
ptyle,  is  the  less  probable  explaniUion  of  them.  (2.) 
The  peculiarities  relative  to  the  emplogment  of  the 
0.  T.  Paul  quotes  the  O.  T.  fineely,  in  the  epistle 
it  is  quoted  with  punctilious  accuracy;  Paul  very 
oSbea  gives  evidence  of  having  the  Hebrew  in  mind, 
the  epistle  almost  (if  not  quite)  uniformly  repn^ 
duces  the  LXX.  version,  and  that,  too,  in  a  form  of 
the  text  (Cod.  Alex.)  differing  generally  bom  the 
LXX.  text  employed  by  the  Apostle  (Cod.  Vat), 
Paul  commonly  introduces  his  quotations  as  **  Scrip- 
ture," often  gives  the  name  of  the  human  authcv, 
but  m  the  epistle  the  quotations,  vrith  but  a  single 
excqition  (ii.  6),  sre  attributed  more  or  less  directly 
to  Glod.  (3.)  The  characteristics  of  esepression. 
(a.)  The  epistle  is  destitute  of  many  of  Paul's 
fevorite  expressions — expressions  which,  being  of  a 
general  nature  and  pertinent  in  any  qiistle,  betray 
the  Apostle's  habits  of  thought.  For  instance,  the 
phrase  h  Xpurr^,  which  oocun  78  times  in  the 
acknowledgea  epistles  of  Paul  (being  found  in  all 
except  the  short  Epistle  to  'Iltus),  does  not  occur 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  although  this  epistle, 
quotations  excluded,  is  rather  more  than  one 
seventh  as  long  as  the  aggregate  length  of  the 
other  thirteen ;  the  phrase  b  K^piss  'Iihtovs  Xpiffr6s 
(variously  moiiified  as  respects  arrangement  and 
pronouns),  which  occnn  in  every  one  of  Paul's 
epistles,  and  more  than  80  times  in  all,  is  not  to 
be  fo«.*nd  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  the  wwd 
ctfovy^Aioy,  though  used  60  times  by  Paul,  tad 
in  ail  "-is  epwtles  except  that  to  Titus,  is  not  net 
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villi  In  thli  epktle;  .-hi  tam  Twrfip^  applied  to 
God  86  timet  bj  Paul  (ezdiuive  of  6  iuitanoes  in 
irhieb  God  is  called  the  Father  of  Chrut),  and 
oocurring  in  every  one  of  hia  epistles,  is  so  used 
but  onoe  in  the  Kpistle  to  the  Heorews,  and  then 
o.y  wiy  of  antithesis  (Heb.  zii.  9).  (b.)  It  sub- 
Rtitutes  certain  synonymous  words  and  constructions 
in  place  of  those  usual  with  Paul:  ex.  gr.  futr- 
BavoBoaia  for  the  simple  fuMs  employed  by  Paul ; 
iUtoxop  •Tnut  etc.,  instead  of  Paul's  Koiiwy6w 
etc. ;  the  intransitife  use  of  Ka0l(m  in  the  phrase 
K9$((m  4y  8c(if  rau  O^ovy  where  Paul  uses  the  >ierb 
transitively;  the  expression  Bunrturr6s,  cir  rh  wa^ 
rcA^f ,  c^  rh  8<i}MK^f  instead  of  Paul's  vityrarc. 
(c.)  It  exhibits  noticeable  peculiarities  of  expres- 
sion: the  phrase  §ls  rh  Sn^KcWt  bebngs  to  this 
class  also;  other  specimens  are  the  use  of  Saw  .  .  . 
KOT^  rotrovro  or  oUrtt,  rotrodr^  .  .  .  8<ry«  or 
la^  alone,  and  of  irapd  and  ^wip  in  expressing 
eomparison ;  connectives,  like  id^rtp  (three  times), 
i$ty  (six  times),  which  are  never  used  by  Paul, 
(d.)  And  in  general  its  language  and  style  difl^ 
fkom  Paul's  —  its  language,  in  being  less  He- 
braistic, more  literary,  more  idiomatic  in  construc- 
tion; its  style,  in  being  less  impassioned,  more 
refi;ular,  more  rhythmical  and  euphonious.  These 
dil^renceR  have  been  generally  conceded  from  the 
first,  and  by  such  judges  as  Clemnit  of  Alexandria 
and  Origen,  to  whom  Greek  was  vernacular.  They 
are  not  saMs&ctorily  accounted  for  by  supposing  a 
oonsiderable  interval  of  time  to  have  dapsed  be- 
tween the  oompoaition  oi  the  other  epistles  and 
this  —  for  so  jGEir  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
Apoetle*8  history  we  can  find  no  room  for  such  an 
bterval,  and  his  style  as  exhibited  in  the  other 
epistles  shows  no  tendency  towards  the  required 
transformatioD ;  nor  by  assuming  that  Paul  dabo 
rated  his  style  because  writing  to  Jews  —  for  the 
Jews  were  not  accustomed  to  finished  Greek,  and 
he  who  *  to  the  Jews  became  as  a  Jew '  did  not 
trouble  himself  to  polish  his  style  on  occasions 
when  such  labor  might  have  been  appreciated  (cf. 
9  Cor.  xi.  6);  nor  by  attributing  the  literary 
el^anoe  of  the  epistle  to  its  amanuensis  —  for  the 
^ther  epistles  were  dictated  to  difl^rent  persons, 
let  exhibit  evident  marks  of  a  common  autiior. 

IL  The  doctrinal  indications  at  variance  with  the 
iheory  of  its  Pauline  authorship  do  not  amotmt  to 
%  conflict  in  any  particular  with  the  presentations  of 
truth  made  by  the  Apoetle;  nor  are  its  divergencies 
from  the  Pauline  type  of  doctrine  so  marked  as 
those  of  James  and  John.  Still,  it  has  peculiarities 
which  are  distinctive:  Paul  delights  to  present  the 
Gospd  as  justification  before  God  though  faith  in 
the  Crucified  One;  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  represented  as  consummated 
Judaism.  In  accordance  with  this  ftiudamental 
dUftrence,  the  epistle  defines  and  iUustrates  fidth 
in  a  generic  sense,  as  trust  in  God*s  assurances  and 
as  antithetic  to  sight;  whereas  with  Paul  fiuth  is 
specific —  a  sinner's  trust  in  Christ  —  and  antithetic 
(generally)  to  works:  it  sets  forth  the  eternal  high- 
priesthood  of  the  Messiah,  while  Paul  dwells  upon 
Christ's  triumphant  resuirection :  in  it  the  seed  of 
Abraham  are  believing  Jews,  while  Paul  everywhere 
makes  Gentiles  joint-heirs  with  Jews  of  the  grace 
ii  life:  it  is  conspicuous,  too,  among  the  N.  T. 
writings  fi>r  its  spiritualizing,  at  times  half-mystical, 
mode  of  interpreting  the  O.  T.  Further,  these 
iiflkrant  presentations  of  the  Christian  doetrine  are 
A  general  made  to  rest  upon  difftrent  grounds: 
?mA  wpmks  •»  the  measeni^  of  (xod,  often  referring. 


indeed,  to  the  0.  T.,  but  sUll  oflener  piktV 

ing  plenary  authority  to  declare  tmta  not 

to  holy  men  of  old ;  but  the  writer  to  tLa  U^^jw 

rests  his  teaching  upon  Biblical  stateuiez'A  olmaif 

exclusively. 

III.  Among  the  matters  personal  iriiidi  seem  tc 
eonflict  with  the  opinion  that  the  epistle  is  Paul*a, 
are  enumerated^  (1.)  The  drcnmstance  that  it  la 
addressed  to  Jewish  readers:  if  Paul  wrote  it,  he 
departed,  in  doing  so,  (torn  his  ordinary  provinee 
of  hkbor  (cf.  Gal.  il.  9;  Rom.  xr.  90).  (3.)  The 
omission  of  any  justification  of  his  apostolic  course 
relative  to  Judaism ;  and,  assuming  the  epistle  to 
have  been  destined  for  bdievers  at  Jenisaiein,  his 
use  of  language  imi^ying  affectionate  intimacy  with 
them  (xiii.  19,  etc.;  of.  Acts  xxi.  17  f.).  (8.)  TIm 
cool,  historic  style  b  which  referenee  is  made  to 
the  eariy  persecutions  and  martyrdoms  of  the  ehurcb 
at  Jerusalem  (xiii.  7,  xii.  4).  In  these  Paul  haci 
been  a  prominoit  actor;  and  such  passages  as  1 
Cor.  XV.  9;  1  Tim.  1.  19  f.,  show  how  Ae  was  ae- 
customed  to  alhide  to  them,  even  in  writing  to 
third  parties.  (4.)  The  intimation  (ii.  8)  that  the 
writer,  like  his  readers,  received  the  Groepel  indirect^, 
through  those  who  had  been  the  poaonal  diadpleB 
of  Christ.  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  uniformly  indota 
that  he  did  not  receive  the  Gospel  through  any 
human  channel,  but  by  direct  revelation;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly claims  coequality  with  the  other  Apostles 
(Gal.  i.  1, 11,  12,  15,  16;  ii.  6;  1  Cor.  ix.  1;  xL 
23;  Eph.  iii.  2,  3;  9  Cor.  xi.  5).  The  reply,  that 
the  writer  here  uses  the  plural  commnnicativdy  and, 
strictly  speaking,  does  not  mean  to  include  himseU^ 
is  unsatisfactory.  For  he  does  not  quietly  drop  a 
distinction  out  of  sight;  he  expressly  deaignatea 
three  separate  daases,  namely,  **  the  Lord,"  « them 
that  heard,*'  and  "  we,**  and,  in  the  fiiee  of  thia 
explicit  distinction,  includes  himself  in  the  thiid 
ckus  —  this  he  does,  although  hu  aigument  would 
have  been  strengthened  had  he  been  sSle  (like  Paul) 
to  appeal  to  a  direct  re^'efaition  from  heaven. 

lliese  internal  arguments  are  not  oflset  by  the 
evidence  from  tradition.  Respecting  that  evidence, 
statements  Hke  Olshausen's  give  an  impression  not 
altogether  correct  For,  not  to  mention  that  Eoae- 
bius,  although  often  citing  the  epistle  as  PaulX 
elsewhere  admits  (as  Origen  had  virtually  doiw 
before  him,  Euseb.  ff.  ^.  vi.  96)  that  its  apoatolie 
origin  was  not  wholly  unquestioned  by  the  oriental 
churches  (ff.  E.  iii.  3),  and  in  another  passage 
{H.  E.  vi.  13)  even  classes  it  himself  among  the 
antiUffomena,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  Alexandrian 
testimony  from  the  very  first  gives  evidence  that 
the  eplftHe  was  felt  to  possess  oharaeteristies  at 
variance  with  Pauline  authorship.  The  statement 
of  Clement  that  the  e[^tle  was  translated  from  the 
Hebrew,  is  now  almost  unanimously  regarded  ■• 
incorrect;  how  then  can  we  be  assured  of  the  truth 
of  the  accompanying  assertion  —  or  rather,  the  other 
half  of  the  same  statement  —  that  it  was  writteo 
by  Paul?  Further,  in  the  conflict  of  testimony 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  it  is  not  altogether 
dear  that  the  probabilitiM  fiivor  the  East  Half  a 
century  before  we  find  the  epistle  mentioned  in  the 
East,  and  hardly  thirty  years  after  it  was  written,  it 
was  known  and  prized  at  Rome  by  a  man  andcntfy 
believed  to  have  been  a  fellow-laborer  irith  the 
Apostle.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that,  had  Plan 
been  its  author,  Clement  should  have  been  ignondU 
of  the  fiwt;  or  that,  the  hc%  once  known,  knovl 
edge  of  it  should  have  died  out  while  the  «|Mi 
itself  sorrived.   Andyet  in  all  parUof  tHWcsl-- 
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a  Old,  Italj,  Aftka  — tho  epiatle  wai  regarded 
m  BB-pMiline. 

"Die  theory  that  Paul  waa  mediately  or  indirectly 
the  author,  haa  been  adopted  by  Hug  (EinL  il. 
422  f.),  Ebnrd  (m  Olahauaea's  Com,  <m  N.  T.,  vL 
i90,  Kcndrick*s  ed.},  Goericke  {Oeaammtyuch.  det 
N.  '/*.  p.  419  f.),  Davidaon  {Jnitvductitm  to  Ae 
N.  T.  iu.  266  f.),  DcUtach  (in  Kudelbach  and 
Guericke's  Zeittekr.  for  1849,  traoa.  in  the  Evanytl 
lUc.  Meroanburg,  Oct  1850,  p.  184  ff.,  and  in 
hia  Com,  p.  707),  Bloomfield  {Gi\  Test,  »th  ed., 
IL  574  it),  Koberta  (Ducusfumt  on  the  Gotpeii^  pt 
L  ehap.  ?{.)•  and  others,  who  think  Luke  to  have 
glYen  the  epiatle  ita  present  form;  by  Tliiench  (in 
the  Prqgr.  named  above,  and  in  lAe  Kirohe  im 
ApotL  ZtUdU,  p.  197  f.),  Conybeare  (as  above),  and 
oihen,  who  make  Barxiabas  chiefly  responsible  for 
ila  style;  by  Olshauaen  {Opu»c,  p.  118  £),  who 
supposes  that  sundry  presbyters  were  concerned  in 
ita  origin ;  and  by  many  who  regard  the  Apostle's 
assistant  as  unknown.  Now  respecting  the  theory 
of  mediat4<  authorship  it  may  be  remarked :  If  Paul 
dictated  the  epistle,  and  Luke  or  some  other  scribe 
merely  penned  it,  Paul  remaina  its  sole  author; 
this  was  his  usual  mode  of  compoeing;  this  mode 
of  composition  does  not  occasion  any  perceptible 
diversity  in  hia  style;  hence,  this  form  of  the 
hypothesis  is  usekas  as  an  exphuwtkMi  of  the 
epiatk's  peculiarities.  Again,  if  the  epistle  is 
to  faa  the  joint  production  of  Paul  and  some 
or  friends,  the  assumption  is  unnatural,  with- 
out evidence,  without  unequivocal  anai<^y  in  the 
origin  of  any  other  inspired  epii<tle,  and  iiisufficieiit 
to  remove  the  difficulties  in  the  case.  Chjoe  more, 
if  we  suppose  the  ideas  to  be  in  the  main  PauPs, 
but  their  preaent  ibrm  to  be  due  to  some  one  else, 
then  Paul,  not  having  participated  actively  in  the 
work  of  compoamg  the  ^istle,  cannot  accordmg  to 
the  ocdinary  uae  of  language  be  called  its  author. 
Whatever  be  the  capacity  in  which  Paul  aasociates 
Tlnnothy,  SUvanus,  and  Sosthenes  with  himself  in 
the  aalutation  prefixed  to  some  of  hia  epistles,  —  and 
it  ia  noteworthy  that  he  does  not  on  this  account 
hfitotf  to  continue  in  the  1st  pers.  sing,  (see  PhiL 
L  3),  or  to  use  the  dd  pers.  of  hb  associate  at  the 
very  neat  mention  of  him  (ii.  19),  —  the  assumpdon 
ef  aome  similar  aiaociate  in  compoaing  the  Kpistle 
lo  Uie  Hebrewa,  even  if  it  had  historic  warrant, 
would  not  answer  the  purpose  designed.  For  the 
style  of  the  lit  Epistle  to  Uie  Corinthians,  in  which 
Soatheoea  ia  eoqjoined  vrith  Paul,  bean  the  Apoatle's 
luipriiss  as  unmistakably  as  does  the  style  of  the 
Sd  Epiatle  to  the  Oxinthiana,  where  llnx>thy  writes 
in  the  salutation.  And  in  both,  the  individuality 
of  the  Apostle  ia  aa  sharply  defined  as  it  is  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  (The  philological  evidence 
Iboagbt  by  Delitach  to  show  Luke's  hand  in  the 
wmpoaitjon^  has  been  collected  and  examined  by 
Kilnemann,  as  above,  §  1.) 

Hm  o|nnk>n  that  Paul  was  the  proper  and  sole 
iutbor  (besides  the  modem  advocates  of  it  abeady 
aamed),  haa  been  defended  by  (jelpke  (  ViwSam^ 
•le.),  a  writer  in  the  Spirii  of  the  Pilgrims  for 
JB38  and  1839  (in  reply  to  Prof.  Norton),  Gumey 
.fai  the  BibL  Rqne.  fat  1832,  p.  409  if,  e^Ltracted 
Ifon  BiNkalNoUe  and  Diseertationt,  Ixmc.  1830), 
icier  {Der  Brief  an  <Me  ffebrder,  U.  p.  421«  Lewin 
life  nwi  Epp.  ofSL  Pauly  ii.  832-899,,  enters 
.  the  Jommal  of  Sacred  IM,  for  1860,  pp  i  J9  C, 
IM  IE,  HoAnann  (Schrijlbeweu^  U.  2,  !bia  A**^, 
!».  I78»  efl  p.  105),  Robbhw  (hi  the  BibL  Saera  for 
tMl,  >  489  iR),  cf.  Tobler  Cm  HilgenMd's  Zeii$ehr, 
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for  1864,  p.  358  ff.);  Wordsworth  (Ork  TWf.  B. 
(L)361ff.);  SUm^  {Origin and  HitLffUUBmkt 
of  the  BiUe^  1867,  p.  379  ff.).  Pond  (in  the  GMf. 
Review  for  Jan.  1868,  p.  29  ff.);  —  see  a  revlaw  it 
the  evidence  in  &vor  of^  and  against,  the  Paolhw 
authorship,  in  the  BibL  Sacra  for  Oct  1867. 

The  opinion  that  the  epistle  was  destined  orig- 
inally for  Alexandrian  readers  (in  opposition  to 
which  see  LUuem.  ffandb.  EinL  §  2),  haa  been 
adopted  by  Kciatlin  (aa  above,  p.  388  ff.),  Wieseler 
(as  above,  and  in  the  Stud,  u,  Krit,  for  1867,  p. 
665  ff),  C>onybeare  and  Howson  (aa  above),  Bunaec 
{HippoL  and  hit  Age,  ii.  140,  (}enn.  ed.  i.  365) 
Hilgenfold  (ZeU»chr,f  win,  TkeoL,  1858,  p.  103)i 
Ritwhl  (aa  above),  and  aeems  to  be  fiwored  by 
Muratori's  Fragment  (see  Weatoott,  Canon  of  the 
N,  T.  2d  ed.  p.  480,  cf.  p.  190).  Rome  aa  iU 
destination  haa  been  advocated  ftiUy  by  Holtamann 
hi  Hilgenfeld's  ZeiUchri/t  for  1867,  pp.  1-35. 

The  date  of  the  epistle  ia  fixed  by  Ebrard  at 
A.  D.  62;  by  lArdner,  Daridaon,  Schafl|  Lindsay, 
and  others  at  63;  by  Lange  (in  Herzog*8  Real- 
Enoyk,  xi.  245)  towards  64 ;  by  Stuart,  Tholuck,  and 
others  about  64;  by  Wieseler  in  the  year  64  *<bo- 
twe«i  spring  and  July  '* ;  by  Riehm,  Hilgenfeld  (as 
above)  64-66 ;  De  Wette,  LUnemann,  and  others  65- 
67;  Ewald  *•  summer  of  66'';  Bunsen67;  Cbny- 
beare  and  Howson,  Bleek  {End,  im  N,  T,  p.  533) 
68-9;  Alfoid  68-70. 

The  doctrine  of  the  epistle  has  been  spedaUy 
discussed  by  Neander  {Plantingy  etc.  bk.  n.  chap, 
ii.  Robinson's  ed.  p.  487  (.),  Kcistlin  {Johati.  Lehr- 
begr.  p.  387  ff.),  Reuss  {Hiaioire  de  la  Theologit 
Chretienne,  tom.  ii.)i  Messner  (as  above),  moat 
fully  by  Riehm  (aa  above);  ita  Christology  by  Moll 
(in  a  series  of  programs,  1854  ff.),  A.  Sarrua  {J^iu» 
Christ  d'aprks  tauteur  de  t£p.  avx  Heln\,  Straab. 
1881 ),  and  Beyschlag  ( ChriOohgie  des  N,  T.,  1866, 
p.l76ff.).  The  Melchiaedeo  priesthood  is  treated  of 
by  Auberksn  {Stud,  u,  Krit,  for  1857,  p.  453  ff.). 

Ita  mode  of  employing  the  O.  T.  haa  been  con- 
sidered by  De  Wette  ( TheoL  Zeitschr.  by  Schleierm., 
De  Wette  and  Liicke,  3te  Heft,  p.  1  ff.),  Thohiek 
{Btiiage  i.  to  his  Com,,  also  published  separately 
aith  the  title  Das  alte  Test,  im  N,  T.,  5te  Aufl. 
1861),  and  Fairhaim  {Topology  of  Sa-ipL  hk.  iL 
Append.  H,  vi.,  Amer.  ed.  voL  L  p.  362  ff.).« 

To  the  recent  commentators  already  named  may 
be  added:  Turner  (revised  and  oorracted  editlott 
N.  Y.  1855),  Sampson  (edited  by  Dabney  from  the 
author's  MS.  notM,  N.  Y.  1856),  A.  S.  Pattenon 
(Edin.  1856),  the  TransUtion  with  Notes  published 
by  the  American  Bible  Union  (N.  Y.  1857,  4to),  R 
E.  Pattison  (Best  1859),  Stuart  (edited  and  revised 
by  Prof.  RobbUis,  4th  ed.  Andover,  1860),  Moll  (m 
flange's  Bihtlvotrh,  1861),  Maier  (Rom.  Cath. 
1861),  Reuss  (in  French,  1862),  Brown  (edited  by 
D.  Smith,  D.  D.,  2  vols.  Edin.  and  Lond.  1862), 
Undsay  (2  vols.  Phil.,  title-page  editkm,  1867), 
The  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews,  compared  with  the 

0,  T., 5th  ed.,  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Newton,  N.  Y.  1867  (of 
adevoUonalcast),  Longking  (N.  Y.  1867),  Ripley 
(in  presB,  Boston,  Jan.  1868).  J.  H.  T. 

HB^RON  (V'^yn  [wdon,  aWmu:e]i  x»- 
fipAp;  [Rom.  in  1  Chr*.  xr.  9,  Xffip^/ii]  ffebrcn). 

1.  Tlie  third  son  of  Kohath,  who  was  the  hscobI 
flon  of  I^ ;  the  younger  brother  of  Amram,  fiithar 

o  *  8m  also  Norton,  in  tha  CkrUtian  Examinm 
1828,  V.  87-70,  and  a  ttans.  of  the  Sd  ed  of  Tholuck^B 
Dos  A.  T.  im  AT.  r.  by  Rev.  &  A.  Ailum,  In  Um 
3aaa  far  Jnij,  1864.  A 
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if  MoMi  and  Aaron  (Ex.  tL  18;  Num.  Ui.  19;  1 
Or.  yd,  %  18,  zziiL  13).  The  immediata  children 
of  Hebron  are  not  mentioned  by  name  (oomp.  Ex. 
fi  21,  22),  but  he  waa  the  founder  of  a  «« &mily  *' 
{Muhpaehah)  of  Hebronitea  (Num.  iii.  27,  zxvi. 
58;  1  Chr.  xzvi.  23,  80,  81)  or  Bene-Uebron  (I 
Chr.  XV.  9,  xxiii.  19),  who  are  often  mentioned  in 
the  euumerations  of  the  Levitee  in  the  paaeagee 
above  cited.  Jkriah  was  the  head  of  the  funily 
in  the  time  of  David  (1  Clir.  xxiii.  19,  xxvi.  81, 
xxiv.  23:  in  the  last  of  these  passages  the  name  of 
Ilebron  does  not  now  exist  in  the  Hebrew,  but  has 
been  supplied  in  the  A.  V.  from  the  other  lists). 
In  the  last  year  of  David's  reign  we  find  them 
nettled  at  Jacer  in  Gilead  (a  place  not  elsewhere 
named  as  a  Levitical  dty),  *'  mighty  men  of  valor  " 

(Vn  ^39),  2,700  in  number,  who  were  superin- 
tondcn^s  for  the  king  over  the  two  and  a  half  tribes 
in  reganl  to  all  matters  sacred  and  secular  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  31,  32).  At  the  same  time  1700  of  the  £Bunily 
under  Haihabiah  held  the  same  office  on  the  west^ 
of  Jordan  (ver.  30). 

2.  Tliis  name  appears  in  the  genealogical  lists 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  42,  43),  where 
Mareshah  is  said  to  have  been  the  ^*  father  of 
Hebron,"  who  again  had  four  sons,  one  of  whom 
was  Tappuacb.  'Ilie  three  names  just  mentioned 
are  those  of  places,  as  are  also  many  others  in  the 
subsequent  branches  of  this  genealogy  —  Ziph, 
Maon,  Beth-zur,  etc.  But  it  is  impoesibLe  at  present 
to  say  whether  these  names  are  intended  to  be 
those  of  the  places  themselves  or  of  persons  who 
founded  them.  G. 

HITBRON  (V'^'^90  [see  m^)ra]:  Xf$p<&ti 
and  Xt$pi&yi  [Helnnm;!  Mace.  v.  65,  Chdn'oni] 

Arab.  JuJLiL.>  =  <A6  fiiend)^  a  city  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  54) ;  situated  among  the  mountains 
(Josh.  XX.  7),  20  Roman  miles  south  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  same  distance  north  of  Beer-sheba  ( Onom. 
s.  V.  'ApKci).  Hebron  is  one  of  the  roost  ancient 
dties  in  the  world  still  existing:  and  in  this  re> 
si)ect  it  is  the  rival  of  Damascus.  It  was  built, 
sa}*s  a  sacred  writer,  "  seven  years  before  Zoan  in 
Egypt"  (Num.  xiii.  22).  But  when  was  Zoan 
buUt?     It  is  weU  we  can  prove  the  high  antiquity 

f  Hebron  independently  of  ]i^>'pt's  mystic  annals. 

t  was  a  well-known  town  when  Abraham  entered 
>naan  8780  years  ago  ((Sen.  xiii.  18).    Ito  original 

same  was  Kiijath-Arba  (^SlMTIi"?!^ :  LXX., 

KtpiaB-apfioKatip^pf  Judg.  i.  10),  "the  city  of 
Arba;"  so  called  from  Arba,  the  &therof  Anak, 
«nd  progenitor  of  the  giant  Anakim  (Josh.  xxi.  11, 
XV.  13,  14).  It  was  sometimes  called  Mamre, 
doubtless  from  Abraham's  friend  and  ally,  Mamre 
tbo  Amorite  (Gen.  xxiii.  19,  xxxv.  27);  but  the 
'^oak  of  Mamre,"  where  the  Patriareh  so  often 
pitched  his  tent,  appeare  to  have  been  not  in,  but 
near  Hebron.  [Mamre.]  The  chief  interest  of  this 
eity  arises  from  its  having  been  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  lives  of  the 

<i  The  expiesskm  hare  Is  htemlly  ('were  supeiln- 
voOents  of  Israel  beyond  ("1^7Q)  Jordan  fat  ths 

•use  (HD^TQ)  hi  aU  the  bnshiev,**  ete     «Be- 

vmid  Jjrdan**  generally  means  "on  «oe  cast,"  but 
lara,  Indaoed  probably  by  the  word  following,  "  west- 
mrd,"  our  tnuislatoTS  haye  rendered  it  ^  *m  this  side  " 
May.  laat  1.  1,  6,  Josh.  Ix   1,  flto.).    May  not  the 
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patriavehs.  Sarah  died  at  Hebnn;  and  ilhiilfci 
then  bought  from  Ephroo  the  Hittita  the  Md  and 
cave  of  Machpelah,  to  serve  as  a  fiuoily  tomb  (Geo. 
xxiii.  2-20).  The  cave  is  still  then;  and  the  maa- 
sive  walls  of  the  Haram  or  moaque,  within  which  ii 
lies,  form  the  most  remarkable  ol^jeet  in  the  vriioif 
city.  [Machpelah.]^  Abraham  is  caUed  bj 
Mohammedans  eUKhM,  ^tbe  Friend,"  t  «.  of 
God,  and  this  is  the  modem  name  of  Hebron. 
When  the  Israelites  entered  Palestine  Etehron  was 
taken  by  Joshua  ftom  the  descendanta  of  Anak, 
and  given  to  Caleb  (Josh.  x.  86,  xir.  6-15,  xv.  13, 
14).  It  was  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and  made  *  a 
city  of  refuge  *'  (Josh.  xxi.  11  -18).  Here  Dax*^ 
first  established  the  seat  of  his  govenunent,  ar^l 
dwelt  during  the  sevm  years  and  a  half  he  reigned 
over  Judah  (2  Sam.  v.  5).  Hebron  was  rebuiH 
after  the  Captivity;  but  it  soon  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Edomites,  ftom  whom  it  was  rescued  by 
Judas  Maocabttus  (Neh.  xi.  25;  1  Maoc  v.  66; 
Joseph.  ArU.  xii.  8,  §  6).  A  short  time  before  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  Hebron  was  burned  by  ao 
officer  of  Vespasian  (Jos^»h.  B.  J,  iv.  9,  §  9). 
About  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  it  was 
captured  by  the  Crusaders.  It  subsequently  lay  for 
a  time  in  ruins  (Albert  Aq.  vii.  15;  Sewulf  in 
t'arly  TravtU  in  PaL,  p.  45);  but  in  A.  D.  1167 
it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  Ijitin  bishopric  (WilL 
Tyr.  XX.  8).  In  1187  it  reverted  to  the  Muslema, 
and  has  ever  since  remained  in  their  hands. 

Hebron  now  contains  about  5000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  some  50  fimiilies  are  Jews.  It  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  surrounded  by 
rocky  hills,  lliis,  in  all  probability,  is  that  **  valley 
of  Eahcol,"  whence  tlie  Jewish  spies  got  the  great 
bunch  of  grapes  (Num.  xiii.  23).  Its  sides  are  still 
clothed  with  luxuriant  vineyards,  and  its  grapes  are 
considered  theiineBt  in  Southern  Palestine.  Groves 
of  gray  olives,  and  some  other  ftruit-treea,  give 
variety  to  the  scene,  llie  valley  runs  fit>m  north 
to  south :  and  the  main  quarter  of  the  town,  sur- 
mounted by  the  lofty  walls  of  the  venerable  Haram^ 
lies  partly  on  the  eastern  slope  (Gen.  xxxvii.  14; 
comp.  xxiii.  19).  [£shcoi«]  The  houses  are  all 
of  stone,  solidly  built,  flat>roofed,  each  having  one 
or  two  small  cupolas,  llie  town  has  no  walls,  but 
the  main  streets  opening  on  the  principal  roads 
have  gates.  In  the  bottom  of  the  valley  south  of 
the  town  is  a  lai^  tank,  130  ft.  square,  by  50  deep; 
the  Mdes  are  solidly  built  with  hewn  stones.  At 
the  northern  end  of  the  principal  quarter  is  another, 
measuring  85  ft.  long,  by  55  broad.  Both  are  of 
high  antiquity;  and  one  of  them,  probably  the 
former,  is  that  over  which  David  hanged  the  mur- 
derers of  Ish-bosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  12).  About  a  mile 
trom  the  town,  up  the  valley,  is  one  of  the  lai^geat 
oak-trees  in  Palestine.  It  stands  quite  alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  vineyards.  It  is  SSS  ft.  in  girth,  arnl 
its  branches  cover  a  space  90  ft.  in  diameter.  Thia, 
say  some,  is  the  very  tree  beneath  which  Almdiam 
pitched  his  tent;  but,  however  this  may  bs,  it  still 
bears  the  name  of  the  patriarch.  (Portet  s  //oncl. 
book,  p.  67  ff.;  Rob.  ii.  73  ff.)  J.  L.  P 


meaning  be  that  Hashabiah  and  his  brsthran  war* 
settled  on  the  western  side  of  the  Tian^ordaak 
country? 

ft  *  The  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Hebron  wai 
made  after  this  article  on  Hebron  wss  irritfcen.  Tlw 
resnlts  of  the  attempt  on  that  ooeaslon  eo  vxpinn  tiw 
celebrated  Moeque  there,  will  be  stated  anlsr  Maat 
psiAH  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 


ta!  Atinat,  lalcr  editioiK  Abrinii.     One  of  the  tioned  ( (hiomnil.  Acbnn),  ud  no  ana  in  iiwdnr 


M  rf  H()inn,  Iba  wdUnown  dtj  of  Judnh  <No 
1).  AkM«h  in  tlw  A.  V.  tlvT  m  ths  tune,  our 
bHAlai  hMing  lytwrnltd  tha  ntn  by  H,  oMad 
'  t7  Q,  <r  I9  tlw  roml  onlj,  u  u  tfadr  luutl 
aMiB.  Bat,  b  iddiUoo,  It  u  not  oertain  whtUwr 
b  MM  AmiU  mt  nUxr  b«  Ebdw  or  Abdon 
"'"'JlUl,  ^M  lU  Ibnn  k  iboDd  In  mui;  U39. 


(DiTldam,  BAr.  Text,-  Om.  Do.  p.  980),  uM 
finm  ui  Abdon  !•  numd  unongtt  the  LerlUial 
dtlM  dT  Aaher  in  ottxr  Hit*,  whicb  olhfrwlH  vduM 
mentbnol  hen.  On  tha  minx  hand,  (be  iM 
ina  (euxptinj;  only  tlie  Vmi.  LXX.,  whlcb  ti 
obvloiu]}  oomipt)  unMibnoiul^  ntaln  tha  K 
[ABW.S.]  O. 

•  KicUb  Aiib*  doM  not  uoiw  to  bm  bn  Ife* 
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name  of  Hebron;  but  timply  the  nim« 
Immediateljr  prior  to  tbe  luiielitiBh  occupancy.  For 
w«  are  told  that  it  was  lo  called  from  Arba,  tbe 
fiither  of  Anak  (Joah.  xv.  18, 11);  and  the  children 
of  Anak  were  the  occupants  whim  Caleb  took  it,  as 
we  learn  from  the  same  passage.  But  in  Abraham's 
time  there  was  a  diiRrent  occupant,  Hamre  the 
ally  of  Abraham  (Gen.  idr.  13,  24);  and  the  place 
was  then  called  by  his  name  (Gen.  xxiii.  19,  zxzr. 
27).  This  appeUation,  then,  preceded  that  of  Kir- 
jath  Arba.  But  as  the  place  was  a  jrerj  ancient 
one  (Kum.  ziii.  82),  and  as  Mamre  was  Abraham's 
oontemporary,  it  hud  some  name  older  than  either 
of  these  two.  Wliat  was  that  previous  name? 
Tbe  first  mention  of  the  place  (Gen.  ziii.  18)  would 
obviously  indicate  Hebron  as  the  previous  and 
orif^nal  name  —  subsequently  displaced  (in  part  at 
least)  by  Mamre,  afterwards  by  Arba,  but  restored 
to  its  ancient  and  Ume-bonored  rights  when  Arba's 
«lesoendants,  the  Anakim,  were  driven  out  by  the 
descendants  of  Abraham.  S.  C.  B. 

HE'BRONITES,  THE  (^50 :  *  Xt- 
fip^y,  6  Xtfiowl  [Vat  -wi] :  Hebronil  Ilebronita), 
A  fitmily  of  KohaUiite  Lentes,  descendants  of  He- 
bron the  son  of  Kohath  (Num.  iii.  27,  xxvi.  58; 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  23).  In  the  reign  of  David  the  chief 
of  the  family  west  of  the  Jordan  was  Hashabiah ; 
while  on  tbe  east  in  the  land  of  Giiead  were  Jeryah 
and  his  brethren,  "  men  of  valor,**  over  the  Reufacn- 
ites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh 
(1  Chr,  xxvi.  30,  31,  32).  W.  A.  W. 

HEDGE   (-»3|,   -)??,   rni?;   HJ^JOD, 

nS^CZ^P  :  ^peeyfiSs)-  The  firrt  three  words  thus 
rendered*  in  the  A.  V.,  as  well  as  their  Greek  equiv- 
alent, denote  simply  that  which  surrounds  or  in- 

ck)ses,  whether  it  be  a  stone  wall  {TJ9.7  g^der, 
Prov.  xxiv.  31;  £a.  xlii.  10),  or  a  fence' of  other 

materials.  1^|,  gSidkr,  and  rTl^Ji  g'dh'Ah,  are 
used  of  the  hedge  of  a  vuieyard  (Num.  xxii.  24 ; 
Ps.  Ixxxiz.  40;  1  Chr.  iv.  23),  and  the  latter  is 
onplojed  to  describe  the  wide  walk  of  stone,  or 
fences  oi  thorn,  which  served  as  a  shelter  for  sheep 
hi  winter  and  summer  (Num.  zxxii.  16).  Tbe 
stone  walls  which  surround  the  sfaeepfolds  of  modem 
Palestine  are  frequently  crowned  with  sharp  thorns 
(Thomson,  Land  and  Bock^  i.  299),  a  custom  at 
least  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Homer  ( Od.  xiv.  10), 
when  a  kind  of  prickly  pear  (&y«pSos)  was  used 
for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  fences  of  corn- 
fields at  a  later  period  (Arist.  Eccl.  355).  In  order 
to  protect  the  vineyards  from  the  rax'ages  of  wild 
beasts  (Ps.  Ixxx.  12)  it  was  customary  to  surround 
them  with  a  wall  of  loose  stones  or  mud  (Matt  xxi. 
83;  Mark  xii.  1),  which  was  a  favorite  haunt  of 
^rpents  (EocL  x.  8),  and  a  retreat  for  locusts  from 
ae  cold  (Nah.  iii.  17).  Such  walls  are  described 
» y  Maundrell  as  sarrounding  the  gardens  of  Damas- 
cus. "  They  are  bulk  of  great  pieces  of  earth,  made 
fai  the  fashion  of  bridk  and  hardened  in  the  sun. 
In  their  dimensions  they  are  each  two  yards  long 
and  somewhat  more  than  one  broad,  and  half  a 
jttd  thick.  Two  vows  of  these,  placed  one  upon 
■noiher,  make  a  cheap,  expeditious,  and,  in  this 
dry  country,  a  durable  wall  **  {Early  Trav.  tn  Pal. 
p.  487).  A  wan  or  fence  of  this  kind  is  clearly 
liitingttished  in  Is.  ▼.  5  from  the  tangled  hedge, 

np^Q^,  m'wMOi  (nSnOQ,  MIc  Tli.  4),  which 

«■■  phiiled  MMH  additknial  safegnard  io  tbe  vin»- 
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yard  (if.  Eodus.  xxviiL  24),  aud  was  wwnpewd  ut 
the  thorny  shrubs  with  which  Palestine  abonndi 
The  prickly  pear,  a  species  of  cactus,  so  ftojuent^ 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  East  at  praent,  ii 
believed  to  be  of  comparatively  modem  intioductioa 
llie  aptness  of  the  comparison  of  a  tangled  hedgi 
of  thorn  to  the  difficulties  which  a  sfethiul  man 
coi^JureB  up  as  an  excuse  for  hia  inactivity,  will  be 
at  once  recognized  (Prov.  zv.  19;  ct  Hos.  it  6). 
The  narrow  paths  between  the  hedges  of  the  vine* 
yards  and  gardens,  *'  with  a  fence  on  this  side  and 
a  fience  on  that  side  "  (Num.  xxiL  24),  are  distin- 
guished from  the  **  highways,"  or  more  fkvquentod 
tracks,  in  Lake  ziv.  23.  W.  A.  W. 

HE'OAI  [2  syl.]  O^H  [Persan  name,  Ges.]: 

TvA'  'Eg^w)i  one  of  the  eunuchs  (A.  Y.  ^  eham> 
berlains  '*  of  the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  who  had  spe> 
dal  charge  of  the  women  of  the  harem  (Esth.  ii 
8, 15).  According  to  the  Hebrew  tezt  he  was  a 
distinct  person  ftt>m  the  ^  keeper  of  the  concubines  *' 
—  Shaashgaz  (14),  but  the  LXX.  have  the  same 
name  in  14  as  in  8,  while  in  15  they  omit  it  alto- 
gether. In  verse  8  the  name  is  given  under  the 
difi^rsnt  torn  of — 

HE'GE  (hCin :  Egeua),  probably  a  Persian 
name.  Aja  signifies  eunuch  in  Sanskrit,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  LXX.  have  r^  nttvoOx^* 
Hegias,  *Hylas-,  is  mentioned  by  Cteaias  as  one  of 
the  people  about  Xerzes,  Geaemua,  TkeM,  Addenda, 
p.  83  6. 

HEIFER  (nbjy,  nnQ:  UfuJasi  vaceay 
The  Hebrew  language  has  no  ezpresaion  that  ex- 
actly corresponds  to  our  hdfer ;  for  both  tglah  and 
parah  are  applied  to  cows  that  have  calved  (1  Sam. 
ri.  7-12;  Job  zzi.  10;  Is.  vii.  21):  indeed  €glak 
means  a  young  animal  of  any  q)ecies,  the  frdl  ex- 
pression being  eglah  bakar^  «•  heifer  of  kine** 
(Deut  zzi.  3;  1  Sam.  zvi.  2;  Is.  vii.  21).  The 
hdfer  or  young  cow  was  not  commonly  used  for 
ploughing,  but  only  for  treading  out  the  com  (Hoa. 
z.  11 ;  but  see  Judg.  ziv.  18),«  when  it  ran  about 
without  any  headstall  (Deut  zzr.  4);  hence  the 
expression  an  ** unbroken  heifer**  (Hos.  It.  16; 
A.  y.  "  backsliding  **),  to  which  Israel  is  compared. 
A  simikir  sense  has  been  attached  to  the  expression 
» calf  of  three  years  old,**  i.  e.,  unmibduedy  in  la. 
zv.  5,  Jer.  zlviii.  34;  but  it  is  much  more  fnobably 
to  be  taken  as  a  proper  name,  Eglath  Sheliskiyah, 
such  names  being  not  uncommon.  The  sense  of 
"  dissolute  "  is  conveyed  undoubtedly  in  Am.  !▼.  1. 
Tbe  comparison  of  Egypt  to  a  "  foir  heifer  **  (Jer. 
zlvi.  20)  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  well-known  fonn 
under  which  Apis  was  worshipped  (to  which  we 
may  also  refer  the  words  in  ver.  15,  as  understood 
in  the  LXX.,  «*  Why  is  the  bullock,  fi6axos  4if 
\€KT^f,  swept  away?  **),  tbe  **  destruction  **  threat- 
ened being  the  bite  of  the  gad^y,  to  which  the 
word  keretz  would  fitly  apply.  "  To  plough  with 
another  man*s  hdfer  **  (Judg.  ziy.  18)  impUes  thai 
an  advantage  has  been  gained  by  unfeir  meana. 
The  proper  names  Eglah,  En-^kun,  and  Pirahf 
are  derived  from  the  Hebrew  terms  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  W.  I»  & 

HEIR.  The  Hebrew  institations  rdativ«  ta 
inheritance  were  of  a  verr  simple  character.  Undat 
the  patriarchal  system  the  property  was  divided 

a  •  Ploughing  with  heUhn,  as  fanpUed  In  tliat  pm 
SBSB,  is  sometimes  ptsetleed  In  Palestioa  at  pesssii 
(Bse  muMr,  ^  atHptmn,  p.  108.)  R 
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tba  mis  of  cbe  legitimate  wives  (Gen.  zxi. 
10,  zziT.  36,  xx\ .  6),  a  larger  portion  being  assigned 
Id  one,  gaierally  the  eldest,  on  wlioin  devolved  the 
iaty  of  niaintliiiunf;  the  females  of  the  family. 
[BuniRionr.]  The  sons  of  concubines  were 
portioned  off  with  presents  (Gen.  xxv.  6):  ocea- 
iiooall J  they  were  pUced  on  a  par  with  the  legiti- 
mate eons  (Gen.  zlix.  1  ff),  but  this  may  have  oeen 
restricted  to  cases  where  the  children  had  been 
sdopted  by  the  legitimate  wife  (Gen.  zzx.  3).  At 
a  later  period  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  concu- 
bines was  ligidly  enforced  (Judg.  xi.  1  ff.).  Daugh- 
ters had  no  share  in  the  patrimony  (Gen.  zxzi.  14), 
but  received  a  marriage  portion,  consisting  of  a 
maid-servant  (C9en.  xzix.  34,  29),  or  some  other 
property.  As  a  matter  of  specisl  fiivor  they  some- 
times took  pait  with  the  sons  (Job  xlii.  15).  The 
Mosaic  law  regulated  the  succession  to  real  prop- 
erty thus:  it  was  to  be  divided  among  the  sons, 
the  eldest  receiving  a  double  portion  (Deut.  xxi. 
17),  the  others  equal  shares:  if  there  were  no  sons, 
it  went  to  the  daughters  (Num.  xxvii.  8),  on  the 
londition  that  they  did  not  many  out  of  their  own 
»ibe  (Nmn.  jxxvi.  6  ff.;  Tob.  vi.  12,  vii.  13), 
otherwise  the  patrimony  was  forfeited  (Joseph.  Ant, 
kw.  7,  §  5).  If  there  were  no  daughters,  it  went  to 
the  brother  of  the  deeeseed;  if  no  brother,  to  the 
pslemal  uncle;  and,  feiling  these,  to  the  next  of 
nn  (Num.  xxvii.  O-ll).  In  the  case  of  a  widow 
being  left  without  children,  the  nearest  of  kin  on 
her  husband's  side  had  the  right  of  marrying  her, 
sod  in  the  event  of  his  refbsal  tlie  next  of  kin 
(Roth  iiL  12,  13):  with  him  rested  the  obltgatbn 
sf  red-3eniing  the  property  of  the  widow  (Ruth  iv. 
1  ft),  if  it  lud  been  either  sold  or  mortgaged:  this 

Magatkm  was  termed  Tlb^n  td^O^D  ((«the 
right  of  inheritance**),  and  was  exercised  in  other 
esses  besides  that  of  marriage  (Jer.  xxxii.  7  E). 
If  none  stepped  forward  to  marry  the  widow,  the 
mheritanee  remained  with  her  until  her  death,  and 
then  reverted  to  the  next  of  kin.  The  object  of 
these  rQ;;ulations  evidently  was  to  prevent  the  alien- 
ktion  of  the  land,  and  to  retain  it  in  the  same 
bmily:  the  Mosaic  law  enforced,  in  short,  a  strict 
eotsfl.  Even  the  assignment  of  the  doubly  por- 
tion, whicn  under  the  patriarchal  regime  liad  been 
St  the  divornl  of  the  father  (Gen.  xlvui.  22),  was 
by  the  Mosaic  Uw  limited  to  the  eldest  son  (Deut. 
sxL  1^17).  The  case  of  Achsah,  to  whom  Caleb 
prcseuted  a  fleid  (.Tosh.  xv.  18,  19;  Judg.  L  15),  is 
SL  exception:  but  perhaps  even  in  that  instance 
the  knd  reverted  to  Celebes  descendants  either  at 
the  death  of  Achsah  or  in  the  year  of  Jubilee.  Tlie 
bud  being  thus  so  strictly  tied  up,  the  notion  of 
kanktp^MMW^  understand  it,  was  hardly  known  to 
the  Jews:  suceenion  was  a  matter  of  right,  and 
not  of  iavor — a  state  of  things  which  is  embodied 

in  the  Hebrew  language  itself,  for  the  word  tZ7*n*^ 
'A-  ^*  **  to  inherit ")  unpties  possession,  and  very 


•  •  It  has  been  fuaested  tiiat  in  Gal.  iv.  2  Paul 
have  refeiTwl  to  a  peculiar  testamentary  law 
ths  (Hlatians  (sse  G»ias,  Itutitutumes,  I.  $  66) 
OB  the  fiither  a  r^t  to  determine  the  time 
sf  the  sea%  m^ority,  Instead  of  Its  being  fixed  bj 
•Istnte.  In  that  esse  we  should  have  an  instance  of 
iM  flMiUkf  wf  th  which  Paul  could  avsU  himself  of  his 
bowMlga  of  mfnato  local  ngnlatlons  In  the  lands 
•Mrti  he  vMted.  (See  llanmg.-Oraslos,  Cbmm.  itber 
dig  Oalaur,  p.  91.)  But  thai  paMuge  In 
IV  eloss\j  •ssmined,  pcoves  not  to  be 
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often  ./breiMe  possesskm  (Deut  ii.  12;  Jndg.  L  M, 
xi.  24),  and  a  simiUr  idea  lies  at  the  root  d  tfat 

words  n-tnt^  and  H  vfJD*  generally  translatee 
"  inheritance.**'  Testamentary  dispositions  were  of 
oourse  superfluous:  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
idea  is  the  bkssing^  which  in  early  times  conveyed 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  benefits  (Gva.  xxvii. 
19,  37;  Josh.  xv.  19).  llie  references  to  wills  in 
St.  Paul's  writings  are  borrowed  from  the  usages 
of  Greece  and  Rome  (Heb.  ix.  17),  whence  the 
custom  was  introduced  into  Judica:^  several  vrilb 
are  noticed  by  Josephus  in  connection  with  the 
Herods  {Ani,  xiii.  16,  §  1,  xvii.  3,  §  2;  ^.  /.  iL  2 
§3). 

With  regard  to  pertonnl  property,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  owner  had  some  authority  over  it, 
at  all  events  during  his  lifetime.  The  admission 
of  a  slave  to  a  portion  of  the  inheritance  with  the 
sons  (Prov.  xvii.  2)  probably  applies  only  to  the 
penonalty.  A  presentatx>n  of  half  the  personalty 
formed  the  marriage  portion  of  Tobit's  wife  (Tob. 
viii.  21).  A  distribution  of  goods  during  the  father*8 
life-time  is  implied  in  Luke  xv.  11-13:  a  distinc- 
tion may  he  noted  between  oj^/a,  a  general  term 
applicable  to  personalty,  and  KKtipovofila^  the  landed 
property,  which  could  only  be  divided  sfter  the 
fether*s  death  (Luke  xii.  13). 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  He- 
brew and  Athenian  customs  of  heirship,  particulariy 
as  r^^rds  heiresses  (^w/jcAiipoi))  who  were,  in  both 
nations,  bound  to  marry  then*  nearest  relation :  the 
property  did  not  vest  in  the  huiband  even  for  his 
lifetime,  but  devolved  upon  the  son  of  the  heiress 
as  soon  as  he  was  of  sge,  who  also  bore  the  name, 
not  of  his  father,  but  of  his  maternal  grandfather. 
The  object  in  both  countries  was  the  same,  namely, 
to  preserve  the  name  and  property  of  every  fiimily 
{DicL  of  Ant.  art.  *EirIicXi|por)*  W.  L.  B. 

HEXAH  (P^JQ  [ruaiy.  'AaJii;  Alex. 
AAoa:  Hatna\  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ashur, 
father  of  Tekoa  (1  Chr.  iv.  5).  Her  three  children 
are  enumerated  hi  ver.  7.  In  the  LXX.  the  pas- 
sage is  very  much  oonfVised,  the  sons  being  ascribed 
to  different  wives  fh>m  what  they  are  in  the  Hebrow 
text 

HE'LAM  i'^^'^T!}  \sfii^' pmDvr of  tht people^ 
Ges.]:  AiKdfjL'  ITelam)^  a  place  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, but  west  of  the  Euphrates  (**the  river  "),  at 
which  the  Syrians  were  collected  by  Hadarezer,  and 
at  which  David  met  and  defested  them  (2  Sam.  z. 
16,  17).     In  the  hAiear  verse  the  name  appears  as 

Chelamah  (rTOHbri),  but  the  finsl  syUable  is 
probably  only  the  particle  of  motion.  This  longer 
form,  XoXo^cdr,  the  present  text  ^  of  the  LXX. 
uiserts  in  ver.  16  ss  if  the  name  of  the  river  [but 
Alex,  and  Comp.  omit  it] ;  while  in  the  two  other 
places  it  hu  A/X^,  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
text     By  Josephus  {Ant,  vii.  6,  §  3)  the  name  ii 

deeirive  as  io  the  existsnoe  of  sneh  a  right  among  the 
Qaiatians  (see  lightfbot's  St.  Paulas  EpiMiU  to  the  Ga- 
/o/tofut,  p.  164,  2d  ed.).  The  Apostle,  in  arguing  his 
point  (Qsi.  Iv  2),  may  have  fhuned  a  case  of  this  na 
ture  f  ?r  the  sake  of  Ulnstration,  or  have  had  In  mind 
a  certain  dlscretloDazy  power  which  the  Roman  laws 
gmnted  to  the  (» *her.  H. 

b  This  Is  probably  a  late  addition,  sinee  hi  Hm  LXX 
text  ss  it  stool  in  Origin's  i/^jopte,  Y^Uf-f*  wai 
omittsd  after  vorafMv  (sae  Bahnlt,  a  /  to€.}> 
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gifcn  as  Xa>  oftdy  and  as  being  that  of  the  king  of 
the  Syriana  beyond  Euphrates  —  irp^f  Xo^M/tiu 
rhw  rAy  w4patf  ^b^pdr  w  "X^pvv  fiactKia, 

In  the  Vulgate  no  name  is  inserted  after  ^tnniiin ; 
but  in  ver.  16,  for  ^  came  to  Uelam/'  we  find  ad~ 

duxU  exerdlutn  eorum,  reading  Dv*^n,  "their 
army.'*  This  too  is  the  rendering  of  the  old  trans- 
lator AquUa  —  iy  Hwdfitt  ahr&w — of  whose  ver- 
sion vsi.  16  haa  survived.  In  17  the  Vulgate 
agrees  with  the  A.  V. 

Many  ooi\jectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  lo- 
ealitv  of  Htlnm;  but  to  none  of  them  does  any 
certainty  attach.  The  most  feasible  perhaps  is  that 
it  is  identical  with  Alamatha,  a  town  named  by 
Itolemy,  and  located  by  him  on  the  west  of  the 
Euphrates  near  Nicephorium.  Q. 

HEL3AH  (njl^rj  [/afl:X€^«ii;  [Alex. 
SycSioj/  (ace.);  Comp*.  '£A3<(:]  ffelba)^  a  town 
of  Asher,  probably  on  the  plain  ci  Phoenicia,  not 
far  fi?om  Sidon  (Judg.  i.  31).  J.  L.  P. 

HEL'BON  (]''^2^n  [fat,  i.  e.  ft-wt/id] : 
XfX^y;  [Alex.  Xtfipvy]),  a  place  only  mentioned 
once  hi  Scripture.  Ezekiel,  in  describing  the  wealth 
and  commerce  of  Tyre,  says,  "  Damascus  was  thy 
merchant  in  the  wine  of  Helbon  [xxvii.  18]. '•  The 
Vulgate  translates  these  words  in  vino  pinyvi ;  and 
some  other  ancient  versions  also  make  the  word 
descriptive  of  the  quality  of  the  wine.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Helbon  is  a  proper  name. 
Strabo  speaJcs  of  the  wine  of  Chalybon  {otvov  iK 
"Xvptas  rhv  XaKvfic&yioy)  from  Syria  as  among  the 
luxuries  in  which  the  kings  of  Persia  indulged 
(xv.  p.  735);  and  Athenseus  assigns  it  to  Damas- 
cus (i.  22).  Geographers  have  hitherto  represented 
Helbon  as  identical  with  the  city  of  Aleppo,  called 


ffaleb  (v^JL^j  by  the  Arabs;  but  there  are 
strong  reasons  against  this.  The  whole  force  and 
beauty  of  the  description  in  Ezekiel  consists  in  this, 
that  in  the  great  market  of  Tyre  every  kingdom 
and  city  found  ample  demand  for  ita  o¥ni  staple 
products.  Why,  therefore,  should  the  Damascenes 
supply  wine  of  Alep^K),  conveying  it  a  long  and 
difficult  journey  overland  ?  If  strange  merchants 
had  engaged  in  this  trade,  we  should  naturally  ex- 
pect them  to  be  some  maritime  people  who  could 
carry  it  cheaply  along  the  coast  from  the  port  of 
Aleppo. 

A  few  years  ago  the  writer  directed  attention  to 
a  village  and  district  within  a  few  miles  of  Damas- 
cus, still  bearing  the  ancient  name  Helbon  (the 


f  o  ^ 


Arabic  ^ajJL^  corresponds  eooustly  to  the  He- 
Mew  l^SyH),  and  still  celebrated  aa  producing 
the  finest  grapes  in  the  country.  (See  Journal  of 
Sac  Ul.  July  1853,  p.  260;  Five  Years  in  Da- 
moicus,  ii.  330  if.).  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
this  tillage,  and  not  Aleppo,  is  the  Helbon  of  Eze- 
kiel and  Strabo.  llie  village  is  situated  in  a  wild 
|len,  high  up  in  Antilebanon.  The  remains  of 
wme  huge  and  beautiful  structures  are  strewn 
tfound  it.  The  bottom  and  aides  of  the  glen  are 
torved  with  terraced  vineyards;  and  the  whole 
imrounding  country  is  rich  in  vines  and  fig-trees 
{ffoftOi.  Jor  Syr.  and  Pal^  pp.  495-6). 

J.L.P. 

*  The  disoovery  of  this  Helbon  is  one  of  the  re- 
sdli  of  miMlonary  labor  in  that  oart  of  the  East 
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Hr.  Pi«ter,  who  writes  the  article  9haf%  hm  inr 
merly  connected  with  the  miasiao  at  Damanoa 
Dr.  Robinson  aeoepts  the  proposeil  identiflealioti 
as  unquestionably  correct  The  name  akne  li 
not  decisive,  for  BM>  (Aleppo)  may  answer  ts 
Helbon;  but  Aleppo  ** produces  no  wine  of  any 
reputatiuii;  nor  is  Damascus  the  natural  chan- 
nel of  commerce  between  Aleppo  and  Tyre"  {Later 
Bu.  iU.  472).  Fairbaim  (EzekUi  and  the  Book 
of  hit  Prophecy,  p.  301,  2d  ed.)  foUows  the  old 
opinion.  Riietschi  (Herzog's  ReaL'Encj^  y.  698) 
makes  Ezekiel*s  Helbon  and  this  one  near  Damas- 
cus the  same,  bu^  thinks  Ptolemy's  (^balybon  (see 
above)  too  far  north  to  be  identical  with  tiiem. 

H. 

HELCHI'AH  (XiWaf ;  [Vat  -«fi-.J  Bei- 
das),  1  Esdr.  viii.  1.     [Hilkiah.] 

HELCHI'AS  (Hektas)  the  same  penon  m 
the  preceding,  2  Esdr.  i.  1.     [Hilktar.] 

HEL'DAI  [2  syl.]    C^'^hn  [worldly,  tran^ 

tieni]:  XoKBla;  [Vat  XoXSeta';]  Alex.  XoXSat: 
Holdai).  1.  The  twelfth  captain  of  the  monthly 
courses  for  the  temple  service  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  15). 
He  is  specified  as  *>  the  Netophathite,"  and  aa  • 
descendant  of  Otbnid. 

2.  An  hraelite  who  seems  to  have  returned  ftom 
the  Captivity;  for  whom,  with  others,  Zechariah 
was  commanded  to  make  certain  crowns  as  memo- 
rials (Zech.  \1.  10).  In  yec,  14  the  name  appears 
to  be  changed  to  Hblem.  The  LXX.  tranalat« 
itapk  rwy  itpx^yrwu, 

HE'LEB  (n^n  [miaij:  Vat  omits;  Aks. 
AXa^;  [Comp.  *EXd$:]  Htltd),  eon  of  Baanah, 
the  Netophathite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  king  Da- 
vid's guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29).  In  the  paiaBel  lot 
the  name  is  given  as — 

HEALED  ("T^H:  xeorfJ;  [FA.Xoao8;]  Alex. 
EXa8 :  Ifeled),  1  Glhr.  xi.  30  [where  he  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  •*  the  valiant  men  "  of  David's  anny]. 

HEXEK  {^)^n  [part,  porHon]:  X€\4y, 
Alex.  XtXtx;  [in  Josh.,  K€\4{,  Alex.  «cXc#c:] 
ffelec),  one  of  the  descendants  of  Manaaseh,  the 
second  son  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  30),  and  founder 
of  the  family  of  the  Helekites.  The  Bene- 
Chelek  [sons  of  C]  are  mentioned  in  Josh.  xvii.  S 
as  of  much  importance  in  their  tribe.  Hie  name 
has  not  however  survived,  at  least  it  has  not  yet 
been  met  with. 

HE'LEKITBS,  THE  Op^DU,  i.  e.  CAc 
ChelkUe:  6  XtXtyl  [Vat  •7C1],'  Akx.  XcAcm: 
famiHa  Hdedtnrtun),  the  family  descended  ftvu 
the  foregoing  (Num.  xxvi.  30). 

HEXEM  (Dvn  [hammer  or  Mdu?]:  [Rom. 

Boio^fAcC^;  Vat  BoXoofi;  Alex.]  EXo^:  Hekm) 
A  man  named  among  the  descendants  of  Aaher,  ic 
a  passage  evidently  much  disordered  (1  Clhr.  tU 
85).  If  it  be  intended  that  he  was  the  brother  of 
Shamer,  then  he  may  be  identical  with  Hotham,  ix 
ver.  82,  the  name  having  been  altered  hi  eopying 
but  this  is  mere  coqjeeture.  Bunlngton  (i.  S86 
quotes  two  Hebrew  MSS.,  in  which  the  name 

written  Obn,  C!heles. 

2.  [LXX.  Toif  ^ofiivowni]  A  man  moi^ 
tioned  only  in  Zech.  vi.  14.  Apparently  tba  mam 
who  is  pven  as  Hbldai  in  ter.  10  (Ewald,  Prtfk 
eten,  i*  936,  note). 
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HBTiEPH  (^ bn  [txdtangej  ifutead  of]: 

MiiXd/i;  Alex.  McAc^  —  both  include  the  prep- 
Mition  prefixed:  HeUpli\  the  place  from  which  the 
boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Na{^tali  started  (Josh. 
Kix.  33),  but  where  situated,  or  on  which  quarter, 
cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  text.  Van  de  Velde 
(J/emoir,  p.  320)  proposes  to  identify  it  with  Beit- 
ft/*,  an  ancient  site,  nearly  due  east  of  the  Rat 
Ahyadf  and  west  of  Kadesy  on  the  edge  of  a  very 
marked  ravine,  which  probably  formed  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Ni^htali  and  Asher  (Van  de 
Vdde,  Syria,  i.  233 ;  and  see  his  map,  1858).  G. 

HISTLEZ  {ybri  [perfa.  loim,  thigh,  Gesen.] : 
MtXKiit  —  the  initial  S  is  probably  from  the  end 
of  the  preceding  word,  [XcAX^s;  1  Chr.  xxrii.  10 
Vat.  Xc<r\i|s;]  Alex.  EAAqr,  XcAAi)* :  ffeUt,  HtU 
(es).  1.  One  of  *«the  thirty"  of  David*s  guard 
(9  Sam.  xxiu.  26;  1  Chr.  xL  97:  in  the  latter, 

X2^\  an  ^hraimite,  and  captain  of  the  seventh 
monthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  10).  In  both  these 
passagfs  of  Chronicles  he  is  called  "  the  Pelonite,** 
of  which  Kennioott  decides  that  «*the  Paltite*'  of 
Samuel  is  a  corruption  {Diaurtadon,  etc.,  pp.  183- 
184).     [Paltite.] 

2.  [XcAA^f :  HtOtM,]  A  man  of  Judah,  son 
of  Azariah  (1  Chr.  ii.  39);  a  descendant  of  Jerah- 
meel,  of  the  great  fiunUy  of  Hezron. 

HEXI  Chx/,  'HAc^:  /Tefi),  the  &ther  of  Jo- 
seph, the  husband  of  the  Viigin  Mary  (Luke  iil. 
23);  maintained  by  Lord  A.  Hervey,  tho  httest  in- 
vestigator of  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  to  have  been 
the  real  brother  of  Jacob  the  fother  of  the  Virgin 
herself.  (Hervey,  Genealogies,  pp.  130, 138.)  The 
name,  as  we  possess  it,  is  the  same  ss  that  employed 
by  the  LXX.  in  the  O.  T.  to  render  the  Hebrew 

"^hVy  Eu  the  high-priest 

2.  Tlie  third  of  three  names  inserted  between 
AciirroB  and  Amarias  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra, 
in  2  Esdr.  i.  2  (compare  Ezr.  vii.  2,  3). 

HELI'AS,  2  Esdr.  vU.  39.     [Euuah.] 

HELIODO'BUS  {'HkiSiJpot  Wl  of  the 
«iin]),  the  treasurer  (^  ^irl  t«v  woayfidruw)  of 
Sefencos  Philopator,  who  was  commissioned  by  the 
king,  at  the  instigation  of  ApoUonius  [ApoLt 
Loxius]  to  carry  away  the  private  treasures  depos- 
ited in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  According  to 
the  nairattre  in  2  Maoc.  iii.  9  ft.,  he  was  stayed 
from  the  execution  of  his  design  by  a  "  great  ap- 
parition *^  (^i^ircia),  in  consequence  of  which  he 
ieO  down  *«  compassed  with  great  darkness,"  and 
ipeechkss.  He  was  afterwards  restored  at  the  in- 
lereession  of  the  high-priest  Onias,  and  bore  wit- 
oev  to  the  king  of  the  inviohtUe  miyesty  of  the 
Temple  (2  Maoc.  iii.).  The  ftUl  details  of  the  nar- 
imtive  are  not  supported  by  any  other  evidence. 
Josephus,  who  was  unacquainted  with  2  Maoc., 
akes  no  notice  of  it;  and  the  author  of  the  so- 
tiOed  iv.  Mace,  attributes  the  attempt  to  plunder 
Jie  Temple  to  ApoUonius,  and  difiers  in  his  account 
"i  the  miraculous  interposition,  though  he  distinctly 
leeognizes  it  {de  Mnee.  4  obpa»6Bw  l^cwwoi  irpov 
pdntctuf  6yyekoi  •  .  .  iMtrair*<rcl;y  84  rifudayiis 
i  AwoXKAvios  .  .  .).  Hellodonv  ifterwards 
oiordered  Sdoicus,  sod  made  an  imsucoessful 
attempt  to  seize  the  Syrian  crown  b.  c.  175  (App. 
(ryr.  p.  45).  Ct  Wemsdorf,  Oe  fde  IM>.  Mace. , 
{  lir.  Raphad's  gr^id  picture  of  ^  Heliodonis '' 
will  be  known  to  most  by  oopies  and  engravings,  if 
soi  by  the  originaL  &  F.  W. 
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HEL'KAI  p  syL]  0\(?O  [wh<m  pjrtkmii 
Jehovah] :  'EAjcaf ;  [Vat  Alex.  FA.1  omit:]  irelciX 
a  priest  of  the  fiunily  of  Meraioth  (or  Meremoth, 
see  ver.  3),  who  was  living  in  the  days  of  Joiakim 
the  high-priest,  t.  e.  in  the  generation  following  the 
return  from  Babybn  under  Jeshua  and  Zerubbabel 
(Neh.  xii.  15;  comp.  10, 12). 

HEL'KATH  (nfzVD  [MQ-  •E^cAtic^, 
[XcXxcir;]  Alex.  XtKtcoB,  [BeJueaB:]  JSalcath, 
and  lltUnUh),  the  town  named  as  the  starting-ixunt 
for  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
25),  and  albtted  with  iU  ** suburbs"  to  the  Ger- 
shonite  Levites  (xxL  31).  The  enumeration  of  the 
boundary  seems  to  proceed  from  south  to  north; 
but  nothing  absolutdy  certain  can  be  said  thereoo, 
nor  has  any  traveller  recovered  the  site  of  Helkath. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  report  the  name  much  cor- 
rupted {Onom.  EthsB),  but  evidently  knew  nothing 
of  the  place.  Schwarz  (p.  191 )  suggests  the  villsga 
Yerka,  which  lies  about  8  miles  east  of  Akka  (ses 
Van  die  Velde's  map);  but  this  requires  Airther 
examination. 

In  the  list  of  Levitical  dtics  in  1  Chr.  vL  Hl^ 
KOK  is  substituted  for  Helkath.  O. 

HEL'KATH      HAZ'ZUBIM     (nR^C! 

Q'^l^n  ifit^  of  the  tharp  edgee,  Keil;  but  ne 
infra]:  fupU  rStw  ^iri)So^X«v  —  perhaps  reading 

3*^7? «  Aquih^  KAijpof  rwv  ffrepe&tfi  Ager 
robtutottim),  a  smooth  piece  of  ground,  apparently 
close  to  the  pool  of  Gibeon,  where  the  combat  took 
place  between  the  two  parties  of  Joab's  men  and 
Abner's  men,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  the 
whole  of  the  combatants,  and  brought  cii  a  genenl 
battle  (2  Sam.  ii.  16).  [Gibeon;  Juab.]  Va- 
rious interpretations  are  given  of  the  name.  In 
addition  to  those  given  above,  (jesenius  ( Thee,  pw 
485  a)  renders  it  *«  the  field  of  swords."  The 
margin  of  the  A.  V.  has  "  the  field  of  strong  men," 
sgreeing  with  Aquila  and  the  Vulgate;  Ewald 
( Oesch,  iu.  147),  ^  das  Feld  der  Tilckischen."  G. 

*The  fiekl  received  its  name  from  the  bloody 
duel  fought  there,  ss  expressly  said  (2  Sam.  ii.  16). 
The  Scripture  words  put  before  us  the  horrible  scene  i 
^  And  they  caught  every  one  his  fellow  by  the  head 
and  thrtui  his  sword  in  his  fellow^s  side;  so  they 
fell  down  together:  wherefore  that  pUu»  wss  called 
Helkath-hazzurim."  The  name  may  be  =  **  field 
of  the  rocks,"  i.  e.  of  the  strong  men,  firm  aa  rods 
(see  Wordsworth,  m  &>c.).  H. 

HBLKFAS  (XcAicrof;  [Vat  XcXjccior:] 
Vulg.  omits).  A  fourth  variation  of  the  name  of 
Hilkiah  the  high-priest,  1  Esdr.  i.  8.    [Hilkiah.] 

HELL.  This  is  the  word  generally  and  unfci^ 
tunately  used  by  our  translatore  to  render  the  H^ 

brew  Sheol  (VlH??,  or  bVW7 :  'AiSifr,  "id  onot 
Bd»aros,  2  Sam.*  xxii.  6 :  Inferi  or  Irfema,  of 
sometimes  Mort).     We  say  unfortunately,  beesiois 

—  although,  as  St  Augustine  truly  asserts,  Shed, 
with  its  equivalents  Inf&ri  and  ffadee^  are  new 
used  in  a  s^md  sense  (De  Gen.  ad  Lit.  xii.  33),  yet 

—  the  English  word  Hell  is  mixed  up  with  num- 
beriess  associations  entirely  forogn  to  the  minds  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  tr  retain  the  Hebrew  word  Sheol,  or  ein 
render  It  always  by  "the  grave"  or  **the  pH.** 
Ewald  accepts  [Aither*8  woM  HStU;  even  Uwitr* 
toet,  which  is  suggested  by  De  Wette,  invohvi  m» 
oeptions  too  human  for  the  puipoee. 
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PMring  Ofci  the  derivaUoos  wiggwted  by  older 
wiiten,  U  is  DOW  geuenUy  agreed  that  the  irord 

somes  from  the  root  /Ktt7,  ^to  make  hoUow*' 
(oomp.  Germ.  miU,  <<heU,"  with  ffdkU,  "a  hol- 
low"), and  therefore  means  the  vast  hollow  subter- 
Fanean  resting-plaoe  which  is  the  common  receptacle 
of  the  dead  (Ges.  Thu,  p.  1348;  Bottcher,  de  /«- 
ftru,  e.  ir.  p.  137  ff. ;  Ewald,  ad  P$.  p.  49).  It 
Is  deep  (Job  li.  8)  and  daik  (Job  z.  21, 23),  in  the 
centra  of  the  earth  (Num.  zri.  80 ;  Deat.  zuii.  22), 
having  within  it  depths  on  depths  (Prov.  iz.  18), 
and  listened  with  gates  (Is.  zzzviiL  10)  and  bars 
(Job  xvii.  16).  Some  have  fimded  (as  Jahn,  Arch. 
BibL  §  203,  £ng.  ed.)  that  the  Jews,  like  the 
Greeks,  believed  in  infernal  riven:  thus  dsmens 
Alez.  defines  Gehenna  as  ^t  a  river  of  fire  "  {Fruffm. 
88),  and  ezpruwly  compares  it  to  the  fiery  rivers  of 
Tartarus  {Ultvni,  v.  14,  92);  and  Tertullian  says 
that  it  was  supineed  to  resemble  Pyriphlegetbon 
{Apohff,  cap.  xlvii.).  The  notion,  however,  is  not 
found  in  Scripture,  for  Ps.  zviii.  6  is  a  mere  met- 
aphor. In  this  cavernous  realm  are  the  souls  of 
dead  men,  the  Kephaim  and  iU-spirits  (Ps.  Ixzxvi. 
13,  Izxxiz.  48;  I*ro7.  zziii.  14;  £s.  zzzi.  17,  zzxii. 
21).  It  is  all-devouring  (Prov.  i.  12,  zxx.  16),  in- 
satiable (Is.  V.  14),  and  remoneless  (Cant  viii.  6). 
The  shadows,  not  of  men  only,  but  even  of  trees 
and  kingdoms,  are  placed  in  Sheol  (Is.  ziv.  9-20; 
Ee.  zzzi.  14-18,  zzzli.  pattim). 

It  is  clear  that  in  many  passages  of  the  O.  T. 
Sheol  can  only  mean  **  the  grave,"  and  is  so  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  Y.  (see,  for  ezample.  Gen.  zzxvii. 
35,  zlii.  38;  1  Sam.  ii.  6;  Job  ziv.  13).  In  other 
passages,  however,  it  seems  to  involve  a  notion  of 
punishment,  and  is  therefore  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
by  the  word  "Hell."  But  in  many  cases  this 
tianslation  misleads  the  reader.  It  is  obrious,  for 
instance,  that  Job  zi.  8;  Ps.  czzziz.  8;  Am.  iz. 
2  (where  "hell"  is  used  as  the  antithesis  of 
"heaven"),  merely  illustrate  the  Jewish  notions 
of  the  locality  of  8keol  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Even  Ps.  iz.  17,  Prov.  zv.  24,  v.  5,  iz.  18,  eeem  to 
refer  nther  to  the  danger  of  terrible  and  precipitate 
death  than  U)  a  place  of  infernal  anguish.  An 
attentive  ezamination  of  all  the  passages  in  which 
the  word  occurs  will  show  that  the  Hebrew  notions 
respecting  Sheol  were  of  a  vague  description.  The 
rewards  and  punishments  of  the  Mosaic  law  were 
semporal,  and  it  was  only  gradually  and  slowly  that 
3od  revealed  to  his  chosen  people  a  knowledge  of 
ftiture  rewards  and  punishm»its.  Generally  speak- 
faig,  the  Hebrews  regarded  the  grave  as  tne  final 
end  of  all  sentient  and  mtelligent  ezistenoe,  "  the 
land  where  all  thingt  art  for  gotten  "  (Ps.  Izzzviii. 
10-12;  Is.  zzzviu.  9-20;  Ps.  ri.  5;  Ecd.  iz.  10; 
Ecdus.  zvii.  27, 28).  Even  the  righteous  Heeekiah 
liunbled  lest,  "when  his  eyes  closed  upon  the  cheru- 
bim and  the  merey-seat,"  he  should  no  longer  "see 
the  Lord,  even  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living." 

In  the  N.  T.  the  word  Hadei  (like  Sheol)  some- 
times means  mwely  "the  grave"  (Rev.  zz.  13; 
Acts  ii.  31;  1  Cor.  zv.  55),  or  in  general  "the 
unseen  worid."  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  creeds 
lay  of  our  Ixwd  KorniXiB^v  iv  ^iJp  or  c2r  taov^  de- 
cendit  ad  inferot^  at  injema,  meaning  "  the  state 
jf  the  dead  in  general,  without  any  restriction  of 
lappiness  or  misery"  (Beveridge  on  Art.  ill.),  a 
docbine  certainly,  though  only  virtuaUy,  ezpressed 
b  Scripture  (Eph.  iv.  9;  AcU  ii.  25-31).  Sim- 
flariy  JssepbuB  uses  Badet  ss  the  name  of  the  place 
irbnce  the  soul  of  Samuel  was  evoked  {AnL  vi.  14, 
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f  2).  Elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  Hades  b  vmd  «r  ■ 
phoe  of  torment  (Luke  zvi.  23;  2  Pet.  ii.  4;  MHA. 
zi.  23,  Ac.).  Onsequently  it  has  been  the  prav- 
aleut,  almost  the  universal,  notion  thai  Hades  k 
an  intermediate  rtate  between  death  and  resumo- 
tion,  dirided  into  two  parts,  one  the  abode  of  the 
blessed  and  the  other  of  the  hxL  This  was  the 
belief  of  the  Jews  after  the  ezile,  who  gave  to  the 
places  the  names  of  Paradise  and  Gehenna  (Joseph. 
Ant.  zvui.  1,  §  8;  cf.  Otho,  Lex.  Ratb.  s.  vt.),  of 
the  Fathers  generally  (Tert  de  AnitnAj  e.  h. ;  Je- 
rome Ml  £ccL  m.;  Just  Mart.  Dial  e.  Trypk. 
§  105,  Ac. ;  see  Pearson  on  Creedy  Art  t.)  aad  of 
many  modems  (Trench  on  tht  ParabUi  p.  467; 
Alford  on  Luke  zvi.  23).  In  holding  Jiis  view, 
main  rehance  is  pheed  on  the  penUe  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ground  the  proof 
of  an  important  theobgical  doctrine  on  a  pa«sge 
which  confessedly  abounds  hi  Jewish  meti^ihofs. 
"  Thedogia  paraboUca  non  est  demonstrativa  "  is  a 
rule  too  valuable  to  be  forgotten;  and  if  we  are  to 
turn  rhetoric  into  logic,  and  buHd  a  dogma  on 
every  metaphor,  our  belief  will  be  of  a  vague  and 
contradictory  character.  "Abraham's  bosom," 
says  Dean  Trench,  "  is  not  heaven,  though  it  wiD 
issue  in  heaven,  so  neither  u  Hades  hell,  Uiough  to 
issue  in  it,  when  death  and  Hades  shall  be  cast  into 
the  hke  of  fire  which  is  the  proper  hell.  It  is  the 
place  of  painful  restraint  (^vXoic^,  1  Pot.  iiL  19; 
JSL^wrirosy  Luke  viii.  31),  where  the  souls  of  the 
vricked  are  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day."  But  respecting  the  condition  of  the  dead 
whether  before  or  af^er  the  resurrection  we  know 
very  little  indeed;  nor  shall  we  know  anything 
certahi  until  the  awftil  curtains  of  mortality  aiw 
drawn  aside.  Dogmatism  on  this  topic  appean  to 
be  peculiarly  misplaced.     [See  Paradise.] 

The  word  most  frequeutiy  used  in  the  N.  T.  for 
the  pbce  of  future  punishment  is  Gehewna  {yt- 
cvi^a)}  or  Gehenna  qfjire  (j^  y,  rov  irvp6s)t  and 
this  word  we  must  notice  only  so  for  as  our  purpose 
requires;  for  farther  information  see  Gehensta 
and  HiNNOM.  The  valley  of  Hinnom,  for  which 
Gehenna  is  the  Greek  representative,  once  pleaaant 
with  the  waten  of  Siloa  ("irrigua  et  nemorosa, 
plenaque  deliciis,"  Hieron.  ad  Jer.  vii.  19,  31; 
Matt  V.  22),  and  which  afterwards  regamed  its  old 
appearance  ("  hodieque  hortorum  preebens  deUdas," 
id.\  was  with  its  horrible  assodatious  of  Mokxh- 
worship  (Jer.  rii.  31,  ziz.  2-6;  2  K.  zziii.  10)  so 
abhorrent  to  Jewish  feeling  that  they  adopted  tho 
word  as  a  symbol  of  disgust  and  torment.  Iho 
feeling  vras  kept  up  by  the  pollution  which  the  val- 
ley underwent  at  the  hands  of  Josiah,  after  which 
it  was  made  the  common  sink  of  all  the  filth  and 
corruption  in  the  city,  ghastiy  fires  being  kqyt 
burning  (according  to  R.  Kimchi)  to  preserre  it 
from  absolute  putrefoction  (see  authorities  quoted 
in  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  s.  r.  Hinnom^  etc.).  Hm 
fire  and  the  worm  were  fit  emblems  of  angniah, 
and  as  such  had  seuEcd  hold  of  the  Jewish  imag- 
ination (Is.  Izvi.  24;  Jud.  zvi.  17;  Ecdus.  vii.  17); 
hence  the  application  of  the  word  Gehenna  and  ita 
accessories  hi  Matt  y.  22,  29,  30;  Luke  zii.  5. 

A  part  of  the  vaUey  of  Hinnom  was  named 
Tophet  (2  K.  zziii.  10;  for  its  history  and  deriva- 
tion see  Tophet),  a  word  used  fbr  what  is  defile* 
and  abon^nable  (Jer.  vii.  81,  32,  ziz.  6-13).  It 
was  applied  by  the  Rabbis  to  a  place  of  ftitare  tor- 
ment (Targ.  on  Is.  zzz.  83;  Tiim.  ErtMn^  t  18 
1 ;  Bottcher,  pp.  80,  85),  but  does  not  ooeor  in  thi 
N.  T.    In  the  vivid  picture  of  Isaiah  ( 
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li  ftiD  of  fine  irooy  igainit  tlie  eMmy,  the 
is  applied  to  puxpoaet  of  thmtening  (with  a 
HobaUe  aUusMCi  to  the  recent  aets  of  Hesekiah,  see 
KoMnmuUer,  cui  loc.).  Besides  the  authorities 
(noted,  see  Boohart  {PhaUg,  p.  528),  Ewsld  (.Proph. 
U.  55),  Selden  {de  DiU  Syru,  p.  172  ff.),  Wilson 
(Lands  of  the  BibU,  i.  489),  etc. 

The  subject  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
and  of  Hell  as  a  place  of  torment,  belongs  to  a 
Theological  rather  than  a  Biblical  Dictionary. 

F.  W.  F. 

*  Some  of  the  positions  in  the  previous  article 
eaanot  be  viewed  as  well  established.  That  ^  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  Hebrews  rq^arded  the  grave 
as  the  final  end  of  all  sentient  and  intelUgent 
eusteoee  **  is  a  statement  opposed  to  the  results 
of  the  best  scholarship.  Aj^unst  it  stand  such 
eonsidetations  as  these:  a  four  hundred  yean* 
residenoe  of  the  Urselites  among  a  people  proved 
to  have  held  the  doctrine  oi  a  future  life;  the  He- 
brew doctrine  of  the  nature  of  the  soul;  the  trans- 
lation of  Enoch  and  El^ah ;  the  prevalent  views  of 
neeromanc}',  or  conjuring  by  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
(a  ptactice  prohibited  by  law,  and  yet  resorted  to 
by  a  monarch  of  Israel);  the  constant  assertion 
that  the  dead  weregatherai  to  their  &theri,  though 
buried  fat  away;  the  eipUcit  and  deliberate  utter- 
aoeee  of  many  paaaagea,  e.  g.,  the  16th,  17  th,  49th, 
7ad  Psahns,  Eoeles.  zU.  la,  14,  Daniel  zii.  2,  3; 
and  the  known  fiict  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
ezisted  among  the  Jews  (excepting  the  small  sect 
efSaddooees)  at  the  time  of  Christ.  The  utterances 
about  the  silence  and  inactivity  of  the  grave  must 
therefore  be  underrtood  from  the  present  point  of 
view,  and  ae  having  rafsnoee  to  the  activitiei  of 
this  li£B. 

The  statements  of  (jesenlus  and  very  many  othen 
about  the  gates  and  ban  of  Hades  simply  convert 
rhetoric  into  logic,  and  might  with  equal  propriety 
invest  the  Kin^om  of  Heaven  with  "  keys.**  The 
theoty  so  prevalent,  that  Hades  was  the  common 
province  of  departed  spirits,  divided,  however,  into 
two  eompartments,  Paradise  and  (jehenna,  aeems  to 
have  been  founded  more  upon  the  daisieal  writers 
and  the  Rabbins  —  to  whom  it  appeals  so  largely — 
than  apoD  the  Bible.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
under  the  older  economy  the  whole  subject  was 
mnch  less  distinct  than  under  the  new,  and  the 
Hades  of  the  N.  T.  expresses  mora  than  the  Shed 
of  the  0.  T.  (See  Fairbaim,  ffermeneut,  McoumI, 
p.  S90  ff.)  Sheol  was,  no  doubt,  the  unseen  worid, 
tlie  state  of  the  dead  generally.  So  in  modem 
times  we  often  intentionally  limit  our  views,  and 
speak  of  the  other  world,  the  invisible  vrorid,  the 
undiscovered  country,  the  grave,  the  spirit  land, 
ate.  But  vagueness  of  designation  is  not  to  be  con- 
fpunded  with  community  o?  lot  or  klentity  of  abode 
r  eoodition. 

Sheolf  the  unknown  region  into  which  the  dying 
disappeared,  was  naturally  and  alvrays  invested  with 
gloom  to  a  sinful  race.  But  the  vague  term  was 
tapable  of  becoming  more  or  less  definite  according 
o  the  writer's  thought  Most  commonly  it  was 
nmply  the  grave,  as  we  use  the  phrase;  sometimes 
the  state  of  death  in  general;  sometimes  a  dismal 
place  opposed  to  heaven,  e.  g.f  Job  xi.  8,  Pa. 
BizzijK.  8,  Am.  is.  9;  sometimes  a  place  of  extreme 
inAnng,Ps.kxxvild,ix.l7,P<^.xxiU.14.  (See 
BihL  Sacra,  xiiL  155  ff.)  No  passa^*  of  the  O. 
r^  we  bdiere,  implies  that  the  spirits  of  the  good 
iDd  bad  wwe  then  bought  together.  Hie  often 
ited  passs«e  (is.  xiv.  9)  implin  tba  oontrsry, 
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showing  us  only  the  heathen  kings  meetfag  anol  Vs 
king  in  mockery. 

To  transkte  this  Hebrew  term,  the  LXZ. 
adopted  the  nearest  Greek  word,  Hades,  which  by 
derivation  signifies  the  invisible  world.  But  the 
Greek  word  could  not  cany  Greek  notions  into 
Hebrew  theology. 

When  Christ  and  his  Apostles  came,  they  nat- 
urally kid  hold  of  this  Greek  word  already  intro- 
duced into  religious  use.  But,  of  course,  they  em- 
ployed it  fipom  their  own  stand -point  And  as  it 
was  the  purpose  of  thdr  mission  to  make  more 
distinct  the  doctrine  of  retribution,  and  as  under 
their  teachings  death  became  still  more  terrible  to 
the  natural  man,  so  throughout  the  N.  T.  Hades 
seems  invariably  viewed  as  the  enemy  of  man,  and 
from  its  alliance  with  sin  and  its  doom,  as  hostile 
to  Christ  and  his  church.  In  many  mstances  it  is 
with  strict  propriety  transkted  «*helL**  Even  in 
Acts  ii.  27,  31,  quoted  from  the  O.  T.,  Hades  ia 
the  abode  of  the  wicked  dead.  In  Luke  zvi.  28  it 
certainly  is  the  place  of  torment  In  Matt.  xvi.  18 
it  is  the  abode  and  centre  of  those  powen  that  were 
arrayed  against  Christ  and  his  church.  In  Luke 
X.  15,  Mi^t  xi.  23,  it  is  the  opposite  of  heaven. 
The  word  occurs,  according  to  the  Received  Text, 
in  1  Cor.  xv.  55;  but  the  reading  is  not  supported 
by  the  older  MSS.  The  only  remaining  instances 
are  the  four  that  occur  in  Rev.  i.  18,  vi.  8,  xx.  13, 
14,  where,  though  in  three  of  these  cases  personified, 
it  is  still  viewed  as  a  terror  to  man  and  a  foe  to 
Christ  and  his  kingdom,  over  which  at  length  he 
has  gained  the  victory.  While  therefore  Gdienna 
u  the  term  which  most  distinctly  designates  the 
place  of  fbture  punishment,  Hades  also  repeatedly 
is  nearly  its  equivalent;  and,  notwithstan<ting  the 
greater  vagueness  of  the  terms,  it  remains  true,  as 
Augusthi  asserts,  that  neither  Hades  nor  Sheol  an 
ever  used  in  a  good  sense,  or  (we  may  add)  in  any 
other  than  a  sense  that  carries  the  notion  of  terror. 

S.  C  B* 

*  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  terms  and  passagn 
of  the  Old  Testament  rekdJng  to  this  subject,  con- 
sult Biittcher,  De  In/eru  Rebutque  poet  Mortem 
/uhnis  ex  Hebtxeoi-um  et  Grteoorum  Opiniombm, 
Dresd.  1846,  and  for  a  view  of  the  literature  per- 
taining to  it,  see  the  bibliographical  Appendix  to 
Alger's  Cridcdl  Hid.  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  FiOmrt 
Life  (4th  ed.  New  York,  1866),  Nos.  1734-1868. 
See  also  the  art.  of  Gehler,  Um'^rbUclikeity  Leh% 
da  A.  Te§L,  in  Herzog's  RealEncyk.  xxi.  409 
428;  and  H&vemick*s  Vorleewujen  tUfer  die  TAe- 
oiogie  dee  A.  7*.,  pp.  105-111.  A. 

HELLENIST  ('EAAi^yurHit :  Grmmt ;  ef. 
*lLK\y\¥i9ii6s,  2  Bfacc.  iv  13).  In  one  of  the 
earliest  notices  of  the  first  Christian  Church  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  ri.  1),  two  distinct  parties  are 
recognized  among  its  memben,  ** Hebrews"  and 
"  Hellenists  "  (Grecians),  who  appesr  to  stand  to- 
wards one  another  in  some  degree  in  a  relation  of 
jealous  rivalry.  So  again,  when  St  Paul  fint  visited 
Jerusalem  after  his  conversion,  he  "  spake  and  die 
puted  with  the  HeUenists'*  (Acts  ix.  29),  as  if 
expecting  to  find  more  sympathy  among  them  than 
with  the  mien  of  the  Jews.  The  term  Hellenist 
oocun  once  again  in  the  N.  T.  according  to  the 
common  text,  in  the  account  of  the  foundation  of 
the  church  at  Antioeh  (Acts  xi.  20),«  but  then 
the  context,  as  we!i  as  the  fbrm  of  the  seDtcnos 
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imd  wphs  Toin  'E.,  though  the  jccU  ii  doubtfiil), 
wuoM  Id  raqmid  the  other  rending  ^^ Greeks** 
C'EAAi^yet)}  which  if  supported  by  great  external 
ividenoe,  as  the  true  antithesis  to  **  Jews " 
?lov9alois,  not  'EApoioir,  v.  19). 

The  name,  aooonling  to  its  derivation,  whether 
the  original  verb  (*£AAi)kJCv)  be  taken,  aocording 
to  the  common  analogy  of  similar  forms  (Mi}8/^», 
'ATTiif(f«,  ♦*Ai»Trlf»),  in  the  general  sense  of 
adopting  the  spirit  and  character  of  Greeks,  or,  in 
the  more  limited  sense  of  using  tiie  Greek  language 
(Xea.  Antib.  vii.  8,  §  25),  marks  a  class  distin- 
guished by  peculiar  habits,  and  not  by  descent. 
Thus  the  Hellenists  as  a  body  included  not  only 
the  proselytes  of  Greek  (or  foreign)  parentage  {oi 
V€fi6fiwoi''EWri¥fSt  Acts  xvit.  4  ( ?) ;  ot  (rffi6fi9ifoi 
wpotHiXvTOh  Acts  xiii.  4t-i;  ol  <rf$6ixtyoh  Acts 
vni.  17),  but  also  those  Jews  who,  by  settling  in 
foreign  countries,  had  adopted  the  prevalent  form 
of  the  current  Greek  civilization,  and  with  it  the 
use  of  the  common  Greek  dialect,  to  tlie  exclusion 
of  the  Aramaic,  which  was  the  national  reprreenta- 
Uve  of  the  ancient  Hebrew.  Hellenism  was  thus 
a  t}'pe  of  Ufe,  and  not  an  indication  of  origin. 
HeUenists  might  be  Greeks,  but  when  the  latter 
lex  m  is  used  ("EAAi^vcs,  John  xii.  20),  the  point 
of  race  and  not  of  creed  is  that  which  is  foremost 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

The  general  influence  of  the  Greek  conquests  in 
the  East,  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  Jewish  Dis- 
persion^ and  the  essential  antagonism  of  Jew  and 
Greek,  have  been  noticed  in  other  articles  [Alex- 
ander THE  Gkeat;  Albxanubia  ;  Dispersion  ; 
ANTIOCHU8  IV.  Epiphanes],  and  it  remains  only 
to  characterize  briefly  the  elements  which  the  Hel- 
lenists contributed  to  the  Unguage  of  the  N.  T., 
and  the  immediate  eSects  which  they  produced 
upon  the  Apostolic  teaching:  — 

1.  The  flexibility  of  the  Greek  language  gained 
hr  it  in  ancient  time  a  general  currency  similar  to 
that  which  French  enjoys  in  modem  Europe;  but 
with  this  important  difference,  that  Greek  was  not 
only  the  language  of  educated  men,  but  also  the 
language  of  the  masses  in  the  great  centres  of  com- 
merce. The  colonies  of  Alexander  and  his  succes- 
sors originally  established  what  has  been  called  the 
Macedonian  dialect  throughout  the  East;  but  even 
in  this  the  pre\'ailing  power  of  Attic  literature 
made  itself  distinctly  felt.  Peculiar  words  and 
forms  adopted  at  Alexandria  were  undoubtedly  of 
Macedonian  origin,  but  the  later  Attic  may  be 
Justly  regarded  as  the  real  basis  of  Oriental  Greek. 
This  first  type  was,  however,  soon  modified,  at  least 
m  common  use,  by  contact  with  other  liuiguages. 
the  vocabulary  was  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
foreign  words,  and  the  syntax  was  modified  by  new 
eunstructions.  In  this  way  a  variety  of  local  dialects 
must  have  arisen,  the  specific  characters  of  which 
were  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  were  formed,  and  which 
afterwards  passed  away  with  the  circumstances 
which  had  produced  them.  But  one  of  these  dialects 
has  been  preserved  after  the  ruin  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  arose,  by  being  consecrated  to  the 
noblest  service  which  language  has  yet  fulfilled.  In 
other  cases  th«  dialects  perished  together  with  the 
oommunities  who  used  them  in  the  common  inter- 
course  of  life,  but  in  that  of  the  Jews  the  Alexan- 
drine version  of  the  O.  T.,  acting  in  this  respect 
tfke  tl^  great  vernacular  versions  of  England  and 
Germany,  gave  a  definiteness  and  fixity  to  the 
fopukr  language  which  oould  not  have  been  gamed 
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without  the  existence  of  some  reoogniMd 
The  style  of  the  LXX.  itsdf  is,  indeed,  difin^  fa 
difilbreot  parts,  but  the  same  general  charaettr  nan 
through  the  whole,  and  the  variations  which  H 
presents  are  not  greater  than  those  which  exiit  in 
the  diflereut  books  of  the  N.  T. 

Hie  functions  which  this  Jewish-Greek  had  te 
discharge  were  of  the  widest  i4>plicatioD,  and  the 
language  itself  combined  the  most  opposite  features. 
It  was  essentially  a  ftision  of  Eastern  and  Westera 
thought.  For  disregarding  peculiarities  of  inflexion 
and  novel  words,  the  characteristio  of  the  Hdlenistie 
dialect  is  the  combination  of  a  Hebrew  spirit  with 
a  Greek  body,  of  a  Hebrew  form  with  Grade  words. 
The  conception  belongs  to  one  race,  and  the  expre>- 
sion  to  another.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  tl  at 
this  combination  was  one  of  the  most  important 
preparations  for  the  reception  of  Christianity,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  aids  for  the  adequate 
expression  of  its  teaching.  On  the  one  hand,  by 
tlie  spread  of  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  the  deep,  th»> 
ocratic  aspect  of  the  world  and  life,  which  distin- 
guishes Jewish  thought,  was  placed  before  men  at 
large;  and  on  the  other,  the  subtle  truths,  which 
philosophy  had  gained  from  the  analysis  of  mind 
and  action,  and  enshrined  in  words,  were  transferred 
to  the  service  of  revelation.  In  the  fullness  of  time, 
when  the  great  message  came,  a  language  was  pre- 
pared to  convey  it ;  and  thus  the  very  dialect  of  the 
N.  T.  forms  a  great  lesson  in  the  true  philoeophy 
of  history  and  becomes  in  itself  a  monument  of  the 
providential  government  of  mankind. 

This  view  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect  will  at  oam 
remove  one  of  the  commonest  misconceptions  rdat- 
ing  to  it  For  it  hIU  follow  that  its  de^iationa 
from  the  ordinary  laws  of  classic  Greek  are  them- 
selves bound  by  some  common  law,  and  that  irreg- 
ularities of  construction  and  altered  usages  of  words 
are  to  be  traced  to  their  fint  source,  and  inter- 
preted strictly  according  to  the  original  conception 
out  of  which  they  sprang.  A  popular,  and  even  n 
corrupt,  dialect  is  not  less  precise,  or,  in  other 
words,  is  not  less  human  than  a  polished  one, 
though  its  interpretation  may  often  be  more  difll- 
cult  fh>m  the  want  of  materials  for  analysis.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  N.  T.,  the  books  tbemselveB 
fiimish  an  ample  store  fcnr  the  critic,  and  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  when  compared  with  the  Hebrew  text, 
provides  him  with  the  history  of  the  language  which 
be  has  to  study. 

2.  The  adoption  of  a  strange  language  was  essen- 
tially characteristic  of  the  true  nature  oif  Hellmum. 
llie  purely  outward  elements  of  the  national  lil» 
were  laid  aside  with  a  fecility  of  which  history  oGen 
few  examples,  while  the  inner  character  of  the  people 
remained  unchanged.  In  every  respect  the  thought, 
so  to  speak,  was  clothed  in  a  new  dress.  Hellenism 
was,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  incorporation  of  Judaism 
according  to  altered  laws  of  life  and  worship.  Bui 
as  the  Hebrew  spirit  made  itself  distinctly  visibfa 
in  the  new  dialect,  so  it  ranained  undestroyed  by 
the  new  conditions  which  regulated  its  action. 
While  the  Hellenistic  Jews  folbwed  their  natonl 
instinct  for  trade,  which  was  originally  curbed  by 
the  Mosaic  Law,  and  gained  a  deeper  insight  into 
forngn  character,  and  with  this  a  truer  sympathy 
or  at  least  a  wider  tolnance  towards  foreign  <^^ 
ions,  they  found  means  at  the  same  time  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  their  divine  feitl^ 
and  to  gun  respect  and  attenti<«i  even  firom  then 
who  did  not  openly  embrace  their  rdigion.  H«i 
lenism  accomplished  for  the  outer  worid  whit  thi 
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ReCuiii  [Ctbub]  aoooniplisbed  for  the  Pakstinian 
Jefti:  it  WM  the  necessary  step  between  a  religion 
of  form  and  a  rdij^on  of  spirit:  it  wituesaed  against 
Judaism  as  final  and  univtsraal,  and  it  witnessed 
for  it,  aa  the  foundation  of  a  spiritual  religion  wiiich 
sbould  be  bound  by  no  local  restrictions.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  wider  instruction  a  Greek  body 
grew  up  around  the  Synagogue^  not  admitted  into 
jhe  Jewish  Cbuivli,  and  yet  holding  a  recognized 
position  with  regard  to  it,  which  was  able  to  appre- 
hend the  Apostolic  teaching,  and  ready  to  receive 
ii.  Tlie  Hellenists  themselves  were  at  once  mi»- 
sionariea  to  the  heathen,  and  prophets  to  their  own 
eountrnoen.  'Ilieir  lives  were  an  abiding  protest 
against  polytheism  and  pantheism,  and  they  re- 
tained with  unshaken  zeal  the  sum  of  their  ancient 
creed,  when  the  preacher  had  popularly  occupied 
the  plaoe  of  the  priest,  and  a  senice  of  prayer  and 
pcMse  and  exhortation  had  succeeded  in  daily  life 
to  the  elaboiate  ritual  of  the  Temple.  Yet  this  new 
devdopment  of  Judaism  was  obtained  without  the 
aacrifioe  of  national  ties.  The  connection  of  the 
Hellenists  with  the  Temple  was  not  broken,  except 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Eg}'ptian  Jews.  [The 
UiSPKiiaioN.]  Unity  coexisted  with  dispersion; 
and  the  ofganization  of  a  catholic  church  was 
foreshadowed,  not  only  in  the  widening  breadth  of 
lortrine,  but  even  externally  in  the  scattered  com- 
<uunitie8  which  looked  to  Jerusalem  as  their  com- 
oou  centre. 

In  another  aspect  Hellenism  served  as  the  prep- 
irstiou  for  a  ca^tholic  creed.  As  it  furnished  the 
language  of  Christiaiiity,  it  supplied  also  that 
literary  instinct  which  counteracted  the  traditional 
inerve  of  the  Palestinian  Jews.  The  writings  of 
the  N.  T.,  and  all  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  age, 
with  the  excepticm  of  the  original  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  were,  as  ftf  as  we  know,  Gredc;  and 
Greek  seems  to  have  remained  the  sole  vehicle  oi 
Christaan  Uteratore,  and  the  principal  medium  of 
Christian  wonhip,  till  the  Church  of  North  Africa 
rose  into  importance  in  the  time  of  TertuUian. 
Hie  Canon  oi  the  Christian  Scriptures,  the  early 
Creeds,  and  the  Lituigies,  are  the  memorials  of  this 
HeUeniitic  predominance  in  the  Church,  and  the 
types  of  its  working ;  and  if  in  later  times  the  Greek 
spirit  descended  to  the  investigation  of  painfU  subtle- 
tiea,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  fullness 
of  Qiristian  trutii  could  have  been  developed  with- 
out the  power  of  Greek  thought  tempered  by  He- 
bRw  discipline. 

The  general  relations  of  Hellenism  to  Judaism 
an  well  treated  in  the  histories  of  Ewald  and  Jost; 
but  the  Hdlenistic  language  is  as  yet,  critically 
speaking,  almost  unexpk>red.  Winer's  Grammar 
(Oramm.  d.  N,  T,  Sprachidimm,  6te  Aufl.  1855 
[7*  Aufl.  by  Ltinemann,  1867]}  hsa  done  great 
•erviee  in  establishing  the  idea  of  law  in  N.  T. 
language,  which  was  obliterated  by  earlier  inter- 
preters, but  even  Winer  does  not  uivesUgate  the 
origin  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect 
The  idioms  of  the  N.  T.  cannot  be  discussed  apart 
bmn  those  of  the  LXX. ;  and  no  explanation  can 
be  eooaidered  perfect  which  does  not  take  into 
leoount  the  origin  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew 
idioms.  For  this  wwk  even  the  materials  are  as 
jtA  deficient.  The  text  of  the  LXX.  is  stC  in  a 
BMMi  unsatisfiictory  condition ;  and  while  Bruder's 
Cooootdaooe  leaves  nothuig  to  be  desired  for  the 
of  the  N.  T.,  Trommlns's  Uonoordanoe 
LXX.,  however  useful,  is  quite  untrustworthy 
«itiflal  purposes.     [See  Lakouagb  or  «hk 
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Nkw  Ti£8TAM£NT,  Amer.  ed.;  also  New  Tbcta- 
MEOT,  IV.]  a  F.  W. 

HELMET.     [Arms,  p.  161.] 

HEOiON  O'^n  {arong.powerfliti:  XmX^t 
Helon),  father  of  Ellab,  who  was  the  chief  man  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  when  the  census  was  taken  in 
the  wiMemess  of  Sinai  (Num.  L  9,  it  7,  vii.  24, 
29,  X.  16). 

*  HELPS.  This  is  the  term  used  in  the 
authorized  English  Version,  and  in  the  Rheima 
K.  T.  for  &rrtA^«it,  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  The  Vulgate 
translates,  (jjiiulationet ;  Wycliffe,  ke^fyngU  (help> 
ings) ;  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Geneva  Bible, 
heipert ;  Luther,  Heifer.  The  noun  oocun  only 
once  in  the  N.  T.,  but  the  verb  iuniKafifidMOfuUf 
i.  e.  to  take  in  fuiit,  to  Itty  hold  oft  to  heip,  also  to 
take  part  tn,  occurs  three  times,  Luke  i.  54  {"•  hath 
hoipen  his  servant  Israel  '*),  Acts  xx.  35  ("to  sup- 
port the  weak"),  1  llm.  vi.  2  (oi  rrjs  cucp7c<r(at 
ii^Ti\afjifiay6p€yoh  "partakers  of  the  benefit*'). 
With  the  classics  iuniKri^ts  signifies  n  taking  in 
turn,  stizwe;  receipt;  percepUon^  but  with  the 
later  writers  and  in  the  (3.  T.  Apocrypha  (2  Maoc. 
viii.  19;  3  Mace.  v.  50;  Ecdus.  xi.  12;  U.  7;  1 
Esdr.  viii.  27  al.)  also  aid,  iupport.  This  must  be 
the  meaning  of  the  word  ua  1  Cor.  xU.,  and  it  is  so 
understood  by  nearly  all  the  commentators  from 
Chrysostom  {itrrdx^cBai  r&v  iurBtpM  down  to 
De  Wette,  Meyer,  Alforcl,  Wordsworth,  and  Kling 
(in  Lange*s  Bibtlicerk),  It  corresponds  with  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  in  Luke  i.  54  and  Acts  xx.  35, 
and  suits  the  connection.  Paul  enumerates  the 
iunihi^tis  among  the  charismata,  and  puts  them 
between  the  miraculous  powers  {^vvd.pui  ftnd 
You)^<rfiara  lo^iirrw)  which  were  not  confined  to 
any  particular  office,  and  the  gifts  of  government 
and  administration  (icvjScpi^o'cir)  which  belonged 
especially  to  the  presbyter-bishops,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  Apostles  as  the  ^a^emalores 
eccUda.  ^hvrUMus  doubtless  comprehends  the 
various  duties  of  the  deacons  and  deaconeuet  of 
the  Aposties'  church,  especially  the  care  of  the  poor 
and  the  sick.  We  may  take  it,  however,  in  a  more 
comprehensive  sense  for  Christian  charity  and  phi- 
lanthropy. The  plural  indicates  the  diversity  of 
the  gift  in  its  practical  operation  and  application; 
conip.  ZioKoviait  1  Cor.  xii.  5.  These  heip*  or 
helpings  are  represented  here  as  a  gift  of  the  Spirit 
The  duty  is  based  on  the  possession  of  the  gift,  but 
the  gift  is  not  confined  to  the  deacons  or  any  dasa 
of  church  officers.  It  is  found  also  among  the  laity, 
especially  tiie  female  portion,  in  all  sges  and  all 
branches  of  Christendom.  But  from  time  to  time 
God  raises  up  heroes  of  Christian  charity  and  angels 
of  mercy  whom  He  endows,  in  an  extraordinary 
measure,  with  the  charisma  of  &yrlAi}i^tr,  StaicoWot 
and  aydvfi  for  the  benefit  of  suflfering  humanity. 

P.  S. 

•  HELPS,  Acts  xxviL  17  {fio^Bttoi),  See 
Ships,  Undergirding, 

HEM  OF  GARMENT  (H!^^? :  itfAffirt- 
Jio¥i  fmbi-ia).  The  importance  which  the  later 
Jews,  especially  the  Pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii.  5), 
a'.tached  to  the  hem  or  fringe  of  their  garments 
was  founded  upon  the  regulation  in  Num.  xv.  38, 
39,  which  attached  a  symbolical  meaning  to  it 
We  must  not,  however,  conclude  that  the  firingt 
owed  its  origin  to  that  passage:  it  was  in  the  flnl 
instance  the  ordinary  mode  of  finishing  the  nte, 
thv  ends  of  the  iJireads  composing  the  nooC 
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hft  in  order  to  prereni  the  eloth  from  mmfcBng, 
jut  as  in  the  Egyptian  calatiris  (Her.  U.  81; 
WiikiiJion*8  AneUnt  Eg^tm^  ii.  90),  ud  in  tlie 
AMjrrian  robei  m  repmented  in  tlie  bea-reliefii  d 
Ninev«fa,  the  blue  ribbon  being  added  to  strengthen 
the  butder.  The  Hebrew  word  tsidth  is  expressive 
of  this  frttud  edges  the  Greelc  Kpintla  (the 
stymolog)'  of  which  is  uuoerUin,  being  Tariously 
traced  to  Kpoaa^St  ^pot  it4lov,  and  ic^inr/t)  ap- 
plies to  the  edge  of  a  nver  or  mountain  (Xen.  HuL 
Gr,  iu.  2,  §  16,  w.  6  §  8),  and  is  explained  by 
Uesychius  as  rk  4v  t^  JSxpt^  rov  Ifiarlou  icticXwff- 
fUtfa  ^dfifuira  icol  rh  tucooy  tunov.  The  begtd 
or  outer  robe  was  a  simple  quadrangular  piece  of 
eloth,  and  generally  so  worn  that  two  of  the  comers 
hung  down  in  front:  these  comers  were  CNnamented 
with  a  "  ribbon  of  Uue,"  or  rather  dark  vioUt,  the 
ribbon  itself  being,  as  we  may  conclude  from  the 

word  used,  ^H^t  *■  narrow  ss  a  thread  or  piece 
of  string.  The  Jews  attached  great  sanctity  to  this 
fringe  (MaU.  iz.  20,  ziv.  36;  Lulce  viii.  44),  and 
the  Pharisees  made  it  more  prominent  than  it  was 
originally  designed  to  be,  enlarging  both  the  fringe 
and  the  ribbon  to  an  undue  width  (Matt  zxiii.  6). 
Directions  were  given  as  to  the  number  of  threads 
of  which  it  ought  to  be  composed,  and  otlier  par- 
ticulars, to  each  of  which  a  symbolical  meaning 
iras  attached  (Carpzov,  ApparfiL  p.  198).  It  was 
appended  in  later  tunes  to  the  talith  more  especially, 
as  being  the  robe  usually  worn  at  de>*otions :  whence 
the  proverbial  saying  quoted  by  Lightfoot  {Kxercit. 
on  Matt.  V.  40),  "  He  that  takes  care  of  his  fringes 
deserves  a  good  ooat"  W.  L.  B. 

HB'MAM  (CD^n  [eaeterminnting,  or  rag- 
ing] ;  Alfidw-  ffeman).  Hori  (».  e.  Horite)  and 
Hemam  were  sons  (A.  V.  *<diildren,"  but  the 
word  is  Bene)  of  Lotan,  the  eldest  son  of  Seir  (Gen. 
nxri.  22).  In  the  list  in  1  Chr.  i.  the  name  ap- 
pears as  HoMAM,  which  is  probably  the  correct 
nnn* 

HERMAN  Orf^n  [Irwe,  reiinUe] :  [Al^vdy, 
Alydy;  Alex.]  A</tar,  [Hfiay'-  Enutn,  ffeman]). 
1.  Son  of  Zerah,  1  Chr.  U.  6;  1  K.  iv.  31.  See 
following  article. 

2.  [Alfidy;  Vat  1  Chr.  xxv.  6,  Ai/uurci,  2  Chr. 
ixix.  14,  tiifai/uw;  Alex.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  1,  AiBcLfi' 
Hemam,  Neman,  Lman.]  Son  of  Joel,  snd  grand- 
son of  Samuel  the  prophet,  a  Kohathite.     He  is 

tailed  "the  singer"  (I'lSlPpn),  rather,  the  mu- 
stoan,  1  Chr.  vi.  33,  and  was' the  fint  of  the  three 
chief  Levites  to  whom  was  committed  the  vocsl  and 
instmuiental  music  of  the  temple-service  in  the 
reign  of  David,  as  we  read  1  Chr.  xv.  16-22,  Asaph 
and  Ethan,  or  ratiier,  aooordiog  to  xxv.  1,  3,  Jedu- 
|hun,a  beiog  his  colleagues.  [Jkdutiiun.]  The 
renealogy  of  Henian  is  given  in  1  Chr.  vi.  33-38 
'A.  v.),  but  the  generations  between  Auir,  the 
son  of  Korah,  and  Samuel  are  somewhat  confused, 
owing  to  two  collateral  lines  having  got  mixed.  A 
rectification  of  this  gmealogy  will  be  found  at  p. 
214  of  the  Genealogies  of  our  Lord,  where  it  is 
shown  that  Henian  is  14th  in  descent  from  Levi. 
A  further  account  of  Heman  is  given  1  Chr.  xxv., 
where  he  is  caUed  (ver.  5)  "  the  king's  Bi«r  in  the 

Batters  of  God,*'  the  word  TVp,  «seer,*'  which 


•  )n^H  and  ]Xm*r  an  probably  only  ckrioal 
■iBlftoBS.    Bes  also  2  Chr.  xztz.  18, 14. 
ft  It  Aivwltns's  eopy  nad,  with  the  LXX.,  brael- 
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fai  %  Chr.  xxzT.  15  is  applied  to  JedUhnn,  «i  It 
xzix.  SO  to  AMkph,  being  probably  used  In  the  sasM 

seme  as  is  S^3,  "  prophesied,*'  of  Asaph  and  Jedn- 
thun  in  xxv.  1-8.  We  there  lean  that  Hemaa 
had  fourteen  sons,  and  three  daughters  [Haka* 
KiAH  I.],  of  whidi  the  sods  all  assisted  in  the 
music  under  that  frther,  and  each  of  whom  was 
head  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  wards  of  Levites, 
who  "  were  instructed  in  the  songs  of  thf  Lord," 
or  rather,  in  sacred  music.  Whether  oi  no  this 
Heman  is  the  person  to  whom  the  88th  Psalm  is 
sscribed  is  doubtluL  The  chief  reason  for  appos- 
ing him  to  be  the  same  is,  that  as  other  Psalms  are 
asoibed  to  Asaph  and  Jeduthun,  so  it  u  likely  that 
this  one  shoold  be  to  Heman  the  singer.  But  on 
the  other  hand  he  is  there  caUed  •  the  lilxrshite; " 
and  the  89th  Psahn  is  ascribed  to  «'  Ethan  the 
Karahite."^  But  suioe  Heman  and  I^iian  aic 
described  in  1  Chr.  u.  6,  as  "sons  d  Zenh,''  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  Earahito  means 
^of  the  frmily  of  Zerah,"  and  consequently  that 
Heman  of  the  88th  Psalm  is  difierent  from  Heman 
the  singer,  the  Kohathite.  In  1  K.  iv.  31  again 
(Heb.  V.  11),  we  have  mention,  as  of  the  wisest  of 
mankhid,  of  Ethan  the  Esrahite,  Heman,  Chalool, 
and  Darda,  the  sons  of  Mshol,  a  list  corresponding 
with  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Zerah,  in  1  Chr.  h. 
6.  The  inference  from  which  is  that  there  was  a 
Heman,  different  from  Heman  the  singer,  of  the 
fiunily  of  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah,  and  that  he  is 
distinguished  from  Heman  the  singer,  the  Ijevite, 
by  being  called  the  Esrahite.  As  regards  the  a^s 
wlien  Heman  the  Esrahite  lived,  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  asserted  is  that  he  lived  before  Solomon, 
who  was  said  to  be  "  wiser  than  Heman,"  and  after 
Zerah  the  son  of  Judah.  His  being  called  «« son 
of  Zerah  "  in  1  Chr.  iL  6  indicates  nothing  as  to 
the  precise  age  when  he  and  his  brother  li\'ed. 
They  are  probably  mentioned  in  this  abridged 
genealc^,  only  as  having  been  iUustrious  persons 
of  their  fiunily.  Nor  is  anything  known  of  Hahol 
their  father.  It  is  of  course  uncertain  whether  the 
tradition  which  ascribed  the  88th  i'Sabn  to  Heman's 
authorship  is  trustworthy.  Nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  Psalm  itself  which  deariy  marlu  the  time 
of  its  composition.  The  89th  I^tosim,  saeribed  to 
Ethan,  seems  to  be  subsequent  to  the  o«-erthrow  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  unless  possibly  the  calami- 
ties desoibed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Psalm  may 
be  understood  of  David's  flight  at  AbsskMn's  rebel- 
lion, in  which  ease  ver.  41  would  allude  to  Shimei 
the  son  of  Gera. 

If  Heman  the  Kohathite,  or  his  frther,  had  maiw 
ried  an  heiress  of  the  house  of  Zerah,  as  the  sons  of 
Hakkos  dkl  of  the  house  of  Barzillai,  and  was  so 
reckoned  in  the  genealogy  oi  Zerah,  then  all  the 
notices  of  Heman  might  point  to  the  same  person, 
and  the  musical  skiU  of  David's  chief  musician, 
and  the  wisdom  of  David's  seer,  and  the  genius  of 
the  author  of  the  88th  Psalm,  ooncurring  in  the 
same  indivklual,  would  make  him  fit  to  te  joined 
with  those  other  worthies  whose  wisdom  was  only 
exceeded  by  that  of  Sofomon.  But  it  is  imposaibk 
to  assert  that  this  wm  the  case. 

Itosenm.  Proleg.  in  Psalm,  p.  xviL;  J.  dshao 
sen,  OR  Psabns,  EindnL  p.  29  {Kunsgtf,  £ws$ 
Hondb.).  A  &  H. 


iu,  for  Rerakiu,  hi  the  titles  to  the  88th  sad  89a 
Psalms.  His  expUnatioii  of  the  title  of  Ps.  Ixxxvlfi 
is  a  cmAoas  spselmon  of  sptritoallsing  InlsnaetsHua 
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HB'BIATH  {^^n  [/orlTMi,  eUaat[]i 
a^;  [Vat.]  Alex.  ZfiaB'-  tmalk\  Anotner^m 
—  not  wanantod  by  the  Hebrew  —  of  the  we!i- 
faiown  name  Hamath  (Am.  vi.  14). 

HSTMATH  (nsn  I.  6.  Hammath  {heai, 
warm  ^ring]:  AifjJ0i  [Vat.  Mfcri}^:]  Vulg. 
tnuQslateB  de  calort),  a  paiM>n,  or  a  pUoe,  named 
in  tbe  genealogical  liste  of  Judah,  as  the  origin  of 
the  Kenites,  and  the  ««fiftther"  of  the  house  of 
Rbchab  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 

HBMDAN    (779?!  IpUcuant  one,  FUrst] : 

Afioid'  Atndam  or  ^amdam,  some  copies  Ham- 

dtm\  the  eldest  son  of  Dishon,  son  of  Anah  the 

Horite  (Gen.  zxxvt  26).     In  the  parallel  list  of 

1  Chr.  (L  41)  the  name  b  changed  to  Hamran 

(^HQIl),  which  in  the  A.  V.  is  given  as  Amjram, 
probably  Mowing  the  Vulgate  Hamram,  in  the 
tarUest  MSS.  Amaran, 

The  name  Hemdan  is  by  Knobel  (Crenesu,  p. 
956)  compaied  with  those  of  ffumeidy  and  Ham- 
ad^ two  of  the  five  families  of  the  tribe  of  Omran 
or  Ainran,  irfio  are  located  to  the  £.  and  S.  £.  of 
AkUm.  Also  with  the  Bene-ffamydtf  who  are 
found  a  short  distance  S.  of  Kerek  (S.  £.  comer 
of  the  Dead  Sea) ;  and  from  thence  to  ei-Btuaireh, 
pvobaUy  the  ancioit  Bozrah,  on  the  road  to 
Petra.  (See  Burekhardt,  Sifria,  etc.,  pp.  695, 
407.) 

HEMliOOK.    [Gall.] 

HSN  OO  [/<nior,  ffrac€] :  Hem).  Aeoording 
to  the  rendering  of  the  passage  (Zech.  vi.  14) 
adopted  in  the  A.  V.  Hen  (or  accurately  Chen)  is 
the  nante  of  a  son  of  Zephaniah,  and  apparently 
the  same  who  is  called  Josiah  in  ver.  10.  But  by 
the  LXX.  (xdipit)i  £wald  {Gunti),  and  other  in- 
tefpreten,  the  words  are  taken  to  mean  ^*  fiv  the 
fiivor  of  the  son  of  Zephaniah.'* 

HEN.  The  hen  is  nowhere  noticed  in  the  Bible 
czoept  in  the  passages  (Matt,  zxiii.  87 ;  Luke  xili. 
M)  where  our  Saviour  touohingly  compares  His 
anxiety  to  save  Jerusalem  to  Uie  tender  care  <^  a 
hen  ^  gathering  her  chickens  under  her  wings.** 
rhe  word  employed  is  dpvis,  which  is  used  in  the 
«une  speoifio  sense  in  cJassical  Greek  (Aristoph. 
As.  102,  Ve^.  811).  That  a  bird,  so  intimately 
oonnected  with  the  household,  and  so  common  in 
Mestine,  as  we  know  from  Rabbinical  sources, 
diMiId  receive  such  slight  notice,  is  certainly  sin- 
gular; it  is  almost  equally  singular  that  it  is  no- 
where represented  in  the  paintings  of  ancient  ^^;y^ 
(WiUdnaoo,  L  a34).a  W.  L.  B. 

HE^A  (73rr  [depreuum,  hw  land,  Filrst]: 
*Am(;  [in  2  K.  xix.,  Vat.  Ayct,  Alex.  Atra;  in  Is., 
ky  oonftuion  with  next  word,  Rom.  'AiwyouTcCya, 
Vat.  Sin.  A^ayauyava']  Ana)  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  cfaieir  cities  of  a  monarohical  state  which 
Ibe  Assyrian  kings  had  reduced  shortly  before  the 
time  of  Sennacherib  (2  K  [xvUL  84,]  xix.  13;  Is. 
sxxvii.  13).  Its  connection  with  S^^arvaim,  or 
Sippara,  would  lead  us  to  place  it  in  Babylonia,  or 
at  any  nie  on  the  EuphratBs.  Here,  at  no  great 
iistanoe  fVnm  Sippara  (now  Motaib),  .  an  acdent 
town  called  Ana  or  Anah,  which  seems  to  have  beei» 

•  *  The  oonuiioo  ban-door  fbwl  are  met  with  •«ac 
la  8jria  at  the  pr— tot  day.    The  peaaanti  r^ 
tksm,siid  the  eggs  hem  them,  as  one  of  their  cotef 
MS  ef  snbilslenee  (Thomson,  Land  and  Jteoi,  tt. 
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in  former  times  a  place  of  considerable  Jmportanea 
It  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda,  by  William  of  Tjn. 
and  others  (see  Asseman.  BibL  Or.  vol.  iii.pt.iL 
p.  660,  and  p.  717).  The  ooi^ecture  by  some  (see 
Winer's  Reabodrterbvdi,  s.  v.)  that  this  may  bs 
Heua,  is  probable,  and  desei'ves  acceptance.  A 
further  coigecture  identifies  Ana  with  a  town  called 

Anat  (n  is  merely  the  feminine  termination), 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  as 
situated  on  an  island  in  the  Euphrates  (Fox  Tal- 
bot's Assyrian  Texts,  21;  lAyard's  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  355)  at  some  distance  below  its  junction 
with  the  Chabour ;  and  which  appears  as  Anatbo 
CAyoaci)  in  Isidore  of  Charax  {Mans,  Parth.  p.  4). 
The  modem  An€U  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream,  while  the  name  also  attaches  to  some  ruins 
a  little  lower  down  upon  the  left  bank;  but  between 
them  is  **  a  string  of  islands  **  (Chesney's  ATi^^fo/es 
Expedition,  1. 53),  on  one  or  more  of  which  the  an- 
cient city  may  have  been  situated.  G.  R. 

HEN'ADAD  ("T75D  [/««»*  9f  -Socfcid; 
FUrst,  Ges.]  :  *Hva8c(8,  [etc. :]  Henadad,  Enm- 
dad),  the  head  of  a  fismiily  of  Lerites  who  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
under  Jesbua  (Eir.  iii.  9).  Bavai  and  Binnui 
(Neh.  iU.  18,  24),  who  assisted  in  the  repair  oi  the 
wall  of  the  city,  probably  bekmged  to  the  same 
family.  The  hitter  also  represented  his  family  at 
the  signing  of  the  covenant  (N^.  x.  9). 

HE'NOOH  (irH^rj:  *E*^x-  ^««w*>-  ^ 
The  form  in  which  the  wiell-known  name  Enoch  is 
given  in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  L  8.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  the  same  both  here  and  in  Genesis,  namely, 
Chanoc.  Perhaps  in  the  present  case  our  transh^ 
tors  followed  the  Vulgate. 

2.  So  they  appear  ako  to  have  done  in  1  Chr. 
i.  33  with  a  name  which  in  Gen.  xxv.  4  is  mors 
accurately  given  as  Hamoch. 

HETHEK  O^n  [a well]:  '0^4pi  Hepher) 
L  A  dwcendaiit  of  Manasseh.  The  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxri.  32),  and  head  of 
the  family  of  the  Hephebites.  Hepher  was 
fether  of  Zklophehad  (xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1 ;  [Josh, 
xvii.  2,  3]),  whose  daughters  first  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  a  woman  having  no  brother, 
to  hokl  the  property  of  her  fiither. 

2.  (*H^cL\:  Hepher,)  The  second  son  of  Naa- 
rah,  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ashur,  the  <*  fother  of 
Tekoa*'  (1  Chr.  iv.  6),  in  the  geneak>gy  of  Judah. 

3.  [Rom.  Vat  Alex.  FA.  coirupted  by  fake  di- 
vision  of  the  words;  Comp.  *A^<(p;  Aid.  *A^4p,] 
'Vht  Meoherathite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Darid's 
guard,  aeoording  to  the  list  (tf  1  Chr.  xi.  86.  In 
the  catak)gue  of  2  Samuel  this  name  does  not 
exist  (see  xxiii.  34);  and  the  conclusion  of  Kennl- 
oott,  after  a  ftill  mvestigation  of  the  passages,  is 
that  the  names  in  Samuel  are  the  originals,  ami 
that  Hepher  is  a  mere  corruption  of  them. 

HETHER  O^n  [aweUy.  *o<p4p;  [Vat 
in  1  R.  corrupt;  Comp.  *E^/p']  Opher),  a  place 
in  ancient  Canaan,  which,  though  not  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  the  conquest,  occurs  in  the  list  of 
conquered  kings  (Josh.  xii.  17).  It  was  on  the  west 
of  Jordan  (comp.  7).    So  was  also  the  ^  knd  of 


610  The  eggs  of  the  hen  are  no  doubt  msaiit  fai  the 
Savlonr's  lllnstrstioa  (Luke  xl.  12),  whieh  laspUss  alM 
that  they  were  veiy  abundant  H 
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Hepher  "  (ITJ  VTW^  **'"'^  ^er),  which  is  named 
irith  Sooob  at  one  of  Solomon*i  commiMsariat  dis- 
tricts (1  K.  Iv.  10).  To  Judge  from  this  catalogue 
it  liiy  towards  the  south  of  central  Palestine,  at 
any  rate  below  Dor.  so  that  there  cannot  be  any 
connection  between  it  and  Gatii-iiepher,  which 
was  in  Zebulun  near  Sepphoris. 

HE'PHERITES,  THE  OlSHU  [patio- 
nym.,  see  above],  i.  e.  th€  HeplttiiUi  6  *0^itol 
[Vat.  -pci-]:  JamiUa  Hepheritarum),  the  fiunily 
of  Hepher  the  son  of  GUead  (Num.  zzvi.  32). 

HEPH'ZIBAH  (TO-^VPrj  :  04\^fia  i^y: 
vkmtas  mea  in  ea).  1.  A  name  signifying  My 
dUyhi  in  her,  which  is  to  be  borne  by  the  restored 
Jerusalem  (Is.  Izii.  4).  The  succeeding  sentence 
contains  a  play  on  the  word  —  <*  for  J&ovah  de- 

Ughteth  (VS^>  diapheU)  in  thee." 

a.  (*Ai|^i/9ii;  [Vati  Chfrci^a:]  Alex.  O^cri^a; 
Jo«eph.  'Ayi^:  Baphsiba).  It  was  actually  the 
name  of  the  queen  of  King  Hezekiah,  and  the 
mother  of  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  1).  In  the  par- 
allel account  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  1 )  her  name  is  omitted. 
No  clue  is  given  us  to  the  character  of  this  queen. 
But  if  she  was  an  adherent  of  Jehovah  —  and  this 
the  wife  of  Hezeklah  could  not  fail  to  be  —  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  words  of  Is.  Ixii.  4  may 
contain  a  complimentary  allusion  to  her. 

HERALD  (Hj'^'nj  [^™  ^^  P®"»  ^^^r 
cnUer^  Dietr.]).  The  only  notice  of  this  officer  in 
the  0.  T.  occurs  iu  Dan.  iii.  4;  the  term  there 
naed  is  connected  etymologically  with  the  Greek 
Kfipiarv  and  KodCu^  and  with  our  **cry."  There 
is  an  evident  allusion  to  the  office  of  the  herald  hi 
the  expressions  Kfioiaawj  ^^Hy  '^^  it^pvyfM, 
which  are  frequent  m  the  N.  T.,  and  which  are  but 
inadequately  rendered  by  "preach,"  etc.  The 
term  "herald "  might  be  subsUtuted  in  1  Tim.  U. 
T;  2  Tun.  i.  11 ;  2  Pet  u.  5.  W.  L.  B. 

HER'GULES  CHikucX^s  [Fero'«^fory]),the 
I  «me  commonly  appUea  by  the  western  nations  to 
tiie  tutelary  deity  of  Tyre,  whose  national  title  was 

MtOeart^^  (PIp  bo,  i.  e.  rX^)  l^O,  the  Hng 

of  the  ciUf  =  woKtovxos^  MfXdccuwf ,  PhiL  Bybl. 
ap.  Euseb.  P/xi^.  t'v.  i.  10).  Tne  identification 
was  based  upon  a  similarity  of  the  le^irends  and  at- 
tributes refiBired  to  the  two  deities,  but  Herodotus 
(ii.  44)  recognized  their  distinctness,  and  dwells  on 
the  extreme  anUquity  of  the  Tyrian  rite  (Herod. 
L  e. ;  cf.  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  757 ;  Arr.  Alex,  ii.  16 ;  Jo- 
seph. AnL  viii.  5,  §  8;  c.  Apion.  L  18).  The  wor- 
ship of  Melkart  was  spread  throughout  the  Tyrian 
colonies,  and  was  especially  established  at  Carthage 
(ef.  Hami/car),  whtte  it  was  celebrated  e\'en  with 
juman  sacrifices  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxvi.  4  (5);  cf. 
Jer.  xix.  5).  Mention  is  made  of  public  embassies 
Knt  from  the  colonies  to  the  mother  state  to  honor 
:he  national  God  (Arr.  AUx,  ii.  24;  Q.  Gurt  iv. 
i ;  Polyb.  xxxi.  20),  and  this  fiict  places  in  a  clearer 

a  This  identiflcatloQ  is  diBtlnetly  made  in  a  Maltese 
fauenpaon  quoted  by  Gesenius  (Ersoh  and  Gmber's 

Bneykiop.  a.  t.  £U.,  and  Z)k«tavnu,  s.  v.  V^I3), 
abers  **)tS  v37I3  n*^p /D  anawen  to  'UpoMkn  ^ 

f-  These  were  e«mmoD,  and  are  ftequently  alluded 
Hi.    Vha  expresRlon  *in^"nSQl|:^,  2  Sam.  zrlL  29 
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light  the  oADse  of  Jason  in  sending  ouofi  f  |^v 
po6s)  to  his  fesUval  (2  Maoo.  iv.  19  ft). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Melkvi  bthi 

proper  name  of  the  Baal  —  the  Prince  (v^^H) 
—  mentioned  hi  the  later  histoxy  of  the  O.  T.  'Hm 
worship  of  "  Baal  '*  was  introduced  from  Tyre  (1 
K.  zri.  81;  cf.  2  K.  xL  18)  after  the  earlier  Oa- 
naanitish  idobtry  had  been  put  down  (1  Sam.  viL 
4;  cf.  1  K.  xi.  6-8),  and  Melkart  (Hercules)  and 
Astarte  i^pear  in  the  same  dose  rdalion  (Joseph. 
Ant,  I  c.)  as  Baal  and  Astarte.  The  objectiuos 
which  are  uiged  against  the  identification  appear 
to  have  little  weight;  but  the  supposed  oonnectiooi 
between  Melkart  and  other  gods  (Moloch,  He  • 
which  have  been  suggested  (Pauly,  Heat-hncycl. 
s.  V.  Melcarth)  appear  less  likely  (cf.  Gesenius,  i 
c.  i  Movers,  Phdmzier,  i.  176  ff.,  885  AT.).  [Baau] 
Hie  direct  derivation  of  the  word  Hercules  from 

Phoenician  roots,  either  as  v^^TYf  orciator,  the 
traveller,  in  reference  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  with 
whom  he  was  identified,  or  to  the  journeys  of  the 

hero,  or  agam  as  vD'^H  {'ApxaXf^,  Eiym.  Jf.), 
the  strong  conquert,  has  little  probability. 

B.F.W. 

HERD,  HERDSMAN.  The  henl  wm 
greatly  regarded  both  in  the  patriarchal  and  Mo- 
saic period.  Its  multiplying  was  considered  as  a 
blessing,  and  its  decrease  as  a  curse  (Goi.  xiii.  2; 
Deut.  vii.  14,  xxviii.  4;  Ps.  evil.  38,  cxliv.  14;  Jer. 
Ii.  23).  The  ox  was  the  most  precious  stock  not 
to  horse  and  mule,  and  (since  Uiose  were  rare)  the 
thing  of  greatest  value  which  was  commonly  poa> 
sessod  (1  K.  xviii.  6).  Hence  we  see  the  force  of 
Saul's  throat  (1  Sam.  xi.  7).  The  herd  yielded  the 
most  esteemed  sacrifice  (Num.  rii.  8;  Ps.  Ixix.  81 
Is  IxvL  8);  also  fiesh-meat  and  milk,  chiefly  coo- 
verted,  probably,  into  butter  and  cheese  (Deut 
xxxii.  14;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29),  which  such  milk  yields 
more  copiously  than  that  of  small  cattle^  (Ariat. 
Ifist.  Anim.  iii.  20).  The  fVdl-grown  ox  is  hardly 
ever  slaughtered  in  Syria;  but,  both  for  sacrificial 
and  convivial  purposes,  the  young  animal  was  pre- 
ferred (Ex.  xxix.  1)  —  perhaps  three  years  might 
be  the  age  up  to  which  it  was  so  regarded  (Gen.  xr. 
9)  —  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  spechJ  dainty  (Geo. 
xviii.  8;  Am.  vi.  4;  Luke  xv.  28).  The  case  of 
Gideon's  sacrifice  was  one  of  exigency  (Judg.  vL 
25)  and  exceptional.  So  that  of  the  people  (1  SauL 
xiv.  32)  was  an  act  of  wanton  excess.  The  agri- 
cultural and  general  usefulness  of  the  ox,  in  plonk- 
ing, threshing  [Agricultuue],  and  as  a  beast  of 
burden  (1  Chr.  xli.  40;  b.  xlvi.  1>,  made  such  a 
slaughtering  seem  wasteful;  nor,  owing  to  diffi- 
culties of  gradng,  fiittening,  etc.,  is  berf  the  prod- 
uct of  an  eastern  climate.  The  animal  was  bioksi 
to  service  probably  in  his  third  year  (b.  zv.  5;  Jci. 
xlviii.  84;  comp.  PUn.  H,  N.  viu.  70,  ed.  Par.). 
In  the  moist  season,  when  grass  abounded  in  the 
waste  lands,  especially  in  the  ^* south"  ngioai 

means  oheeie  of  cows*  milk ;  HHTpn,  Azab.  L^^, 
Gen.  xviU.  8,  Is.  vii.  16,  2  Sam.  z^.''29.  Job  zx.  17 
Judg.  T.  25,  Prov.  xzz.  88,  is  properly  rendered  ^^  biit» 
ter  "  (which  Qeeenius,  «.  «.,  is  n^taken  in  deolartas 
to  be  ^hardly  known  to  the  Orientals,  exeept  as  a 

medidne  »).  The  word  nj'*^?,  Job  x.  10,  is  tiie  smm 
as  the  Arab  , .  vA^,  applied  by  the  Bedonlns  Id  Ibsfe 


goata^<mUk  cheese.    [BiTniB ;  Cbbsb.] 
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Hlgypttan  ftom-yard.    (WllUnaon.) 


bods  gnsed  there;  e.  ^.  in  Oumfil  on  the  W.  «ide 
af  the  Dead  Sea  (1  Sam.  zzv.  2;  2  Chr.  xzvi.  10). 
Dothan  also.  Miahor^  and  Sharon  (Gen.  xxxTii.  17 ; 
xap.  Kobinaon,  iii.  122;  Stankj,  S.  ^  P.  pp. 
ft47,  260,  484,  485;  1  Chr.  zxtu.  29;  Is.  Ixv.  10} 
were  &vorite  paaturea.  For  such  purposes  Uzziah 
built  towera  in  the  wildemesa  (2  Chr.  zxyi.  10). 
Not  only  gnas,"  but  foliage,  is  aooeptable  to  the 
«K,  and  the  hills  and  woods  of  Bashan  and  Gilead 
■flbcded  both  abundantly;  on  such  upUnd  (Ps.  I. 
10;  Izv.  12)  pastures  cattle  might  grace,  as  also, 
of  eoDTse,  by  river  sides,  when  driven  by  the 
beat  from  the  regions  of  the  **  wilderness."  Es- 
pedaOy  waa  the  eastern  table-land  (Es.  zzsix.  18; 
Kmn.  zzzii.  4)  "  a  phue  for  catUe,"  and  the  pas- 
toral tribea  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  Manaaseh 
who  settled  there,  retained  something  of  the  no- 
madic character  and  handed  down  some  image  of 
the  patriarchal  life  (Stanley,  8,  ^  P.  pp.  324-4»). 
Herdsmen,  etc,  in  Egypt  were  a  low,  perhaps  the 
fcjwcst,  caate;  hence  as  Joseph's  kindred,  through 
his  position,  were  brought  mto  contact  with  the 
tn^^iest  castes,  they  are  described  as  *•  an  aboroina^ 
tim;*'  but  of  the  abundance  of  cattle  in  Egypt, 
and  of  the  eare  there  bestowed  on  them,  there  is 
Dodirabt(Gen.  KlTii.  6, 17;  Ex.  iz.  4,  20).  Bmnda 
were  naed  to  distinguish  the  owner's  herds  (Wil- 
Idiiaoo,  iiL  8,  195;  iv.  125-131).  So  the  plague 
of  haQ  was  sent  to  smite  especially  the  cattle  (Ps. 
IzxvnL  48),  the  iint-bom  of  which  also  were  smitten 
(Et.  zii.  519).  The  Israelites  departing  stipulated  for 
(Ex.  X.  96)  and  took  **  much  cattle  "  with  them  (zii. 
38).    [WiuJBBinEas  of  Wandbbuio.]    (Mtle 


oshonl,  so  repnssnled  to  mark  contempt. 

tlniB  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  IsreeUtlsh  I 
in  ita  greatest  period,  and  became  ahnost  s 
<ifi  of  that  greatness.    Thej  an  the  olject  of 


•  la  Hwm.  nIL  4,  the  woid  JT^^^  In  A.  T.  ^  gnus/' 
m^  AMlndsa  all  vafslatton.  'ftr^p.  Is.  x.  15,  Is. 
oxvB.  »;  CMot  d«  ILJL  0.  80;  Tarre,  df  R.  ILL 

ll^aadl  S     n*)^i:7,JobTlU.ll,xl.l6,sssmsiiwi 
M  a  ilfnitsalinn  eqnaUy  wfcfe.    [Oaass.) 

^  MahMs  mate  oo  the  qwortloa  whslbtf  the  owner 
tfttaaataalwaawndv  this  sasstmsB\  Mabit  or  not 


providential  care  and  legislative  crdinanee  (Ex.  xx 
10,  zzL  28,^  xzziv.  19;  Lev.  zix.  19,  xxv.  7;  [)eut 
zi.  15,  zxii.  1,  4, 10,  zzv.  4;  Ps.  civ.  14;  Is.  zxx. 
23;  Jon.  iv.  11),  and  even  the  Levites,  though  not 
holding  land,  were  allowed  cattle  (Num.  zzzr.  2, 
3).      When  pasture  fiuled,  a  mixture  of  various 

grahis  (called,  Job  vi.  6,  Vb^,  rendered  ^fodder'* 
hi  the  A.  v.,  and,  Is.  xxz.' 24,  « provender;"* 
comp.  the  Roman  farrago  and  ocyimxim^  Plln.  zviil. 

10  and  42)  was  used,  as  also  7^,  «« chopped 
straw"  (Gen.  zziv.  25;  Is.  zi.  7,  Izv.  25),  which 
was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  threshing-machine  and 
used  probably  for  feeding  in  stalls.  These  last 
formed  an  important  adjunct  to  cattle-keeping,  be- 
hig  indispensable  for  shelter  at  certain  seasons  (Ex. 
iz.  6,  19).  The  henl,  after  its  harrest-duty  was 
done,  which  probably  caused  it  to  be  in  high  con- 
dition, was  specially  worth  caring  for;  at  the  same 
time  most  open  pastures  would  have  failed  because 
of  the  heat.  It  was  then  probably  stalled,  and 
would  continue  so  until  vegetaUon  returned.  Hence 
the  fkilure  of  "the  henl"  fh)m  "the  stalls"  li 
mentioned  as  a  feature  of  scareity  (Hab.  Iii.  17). 
"Calves  of  the  stall "  (Mat  It.  2;  Prov.  xr.  17) 
are  the  effects  of  watchfhl  care.  The  Reubenites, 
etc.,  bestowed  their  cattle  "  in  dties "  when  they 
passed  the  Jordan  to  share  the  toils  (^  conquest 
(Deut  iii.  19),  i.  e.  probably  in  some  pastures 
closely  adjoining,  like  the  "  snburits  "  appointed  for 
the  cattle  of  the  Levites  (Num.  xzzv.  2,  3;  Josh. 
zzi.  2).  OitUe  were  ordinarily  allowed  as  a  prey 
in  war  to  the  captor  (Deut.  zz.  14;  Josh.  viiL 
8),  and  the  case  of  Amalek  fa  ex< 
eeptlonal,  probably  to  mark  the 
eztreme  curse  to  which  that  people 
was  devoted  (Ez.  xril.  14 ;  1  Sam. 
XT.  3).  The  occupation  of  herds 
man  was  honontble  in  early  times 
((}en.  xlrli.  6;  1  Sam.  xi.  5:  1  Chr. 
xxvli.  29,  xxviU.  1).  Saul  himself 
assumed  it  in  the  interval  of  his 
cares  as  king;  also  Doeg  was  cer- 
tainly high  in  his  confidence  (1  Sanu 
zzi.  7).  Pharaoh  made  »>mc  cf 
Joseph's  brethren  "rulere  over  h.'> 
cattle."  David's  herd-masters  wpts 
j^nikinsoii.)  «ii<mgW«  chief  officers  of  state.  In 
SoIomonN  time  the  rehitave  Import- 
anoe  of  the  pursuit  declined  as  commerce  grew,  but 
It  was  stiU  eztensive  (Ecd.  U.  7;  1  K.  iv.  23).  II 
must  have  greatly  soffhed  fh>m  the  inroads  of  thp 

liable.  See  d«  A*  itiMf .  FetefMrn  BAffmwm^  e.  II. , 
UgoUof   TXiZ. 

e  The  word  sssns  to  be  derived  Ikem  b^S,  toaolB. 

The  pssssfs  In  Isafah  probably  moans  that  la  thr 
abondaat  ylsid  ef  the  crops  tfas  eattle  shoald  sat  si 
the  bsst,  snSh  as  was  wsoaUj  eensmsd  by  na» 
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■Moaici  to  wbicb  the  oountry  ondcr  the  ktar  kiagi 
3f  Judali  and  lanel  wu  ezpoiRd.  UfEUdi,  however, 
(9  Chr.  zxvi.  10),  and  Hesekiah  (xzziL  88,  89), 
reaumiiiff  oommand  of  the  open  country,  revived  it. 
Joeiah  uio  aeems  to  have  been  rich  in  herds  (zzxv. 
7-^).  Hie  prophet  Admm  at  firrt  followed  this 
oceupalion  (Am.  i.  1,  \-ii.  14).    A  goad  was  need 

(Jwlg.  iU.  81;  1  Sam.  ziii.  81,  "T^VPf  ^^1^^ 
being,  as  mostly,  a  staff  armed  with  a  spike.  *For 
the  WTird  Herd  as  applied  to  swine,  see  Swimb; 
and  on  the  general  sulject,  Ugolini,  xzix.,  de  R.  R. 
vtU.  Ueibr.  c.  ii.,  which  will  be  found  nearly  ex- 
haustive of  it.  H.  H. 

HEUBS  (Is.  Ids.  18;  A.  Y.  "destruction"  or 
(  the  sun  ").     See  Ib-ha-ukbes. 

HEUBSH  (tr  :jr?«=arei/fcer;  'A^r;  [Vat 

PopoiiyX;]  Alex.  Kpiv.  carpefUarim)^  ft  Levite; 
one  of  the  staff  attached  to  the  tabetnade  (1  Chr. 
be.  1ft). 

HER'MAS  (*Ep/Aaf ,  (torn  'Epfiris,  the  "  Greek 
god  of  gain,'*  or  Mercui^),  the  name  of  a  person 
to  whom  St  Paul  sends  greeting  hi  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  (xvi.  14),  and  consequently  then  resi- 
dent in  Rome,  and  a  Christian :  and  yet  the  origin 
of  the  name,  like  that  of  the  other  four  mentioned 
b  the  same  verse,  is  Greek.  However,  in  those 
days,  even  a  Jew,  like  St.  I'aul  himself,  might  ac- 
quire Roman  citizenship.  Ireneus,  Tertulliaii,  and 
Origen,  agree  in  attribuUng  to  him  the  work  called 
the  Shephtrd:  which,  ttotn  the  name  of  Clement 
occurring  in  it,  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  pontificate  of  Cksment  I. ;  while  others  afiirm 
It  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  namesake  in  the  fol- 
lowing age,  and  brother  to  Pius  I. ;  others  again 
have  argued  against  its  genuineness.  (Cave,  ffisi. 
iAL^y.;  Bull,  DfJ'tng.  Fid.  Nic.  i.  8,  3-6;  Din- 
dorf,  Pro^'.  ad  Htitna  PatL)  From  internal 
evidence,  its  author,  whoever  he  was,  appears  to 
have  been  a  married  man  and  ftither  of  a  family : 
a  deep  mystic,  but  without  ecdesiasUcal  rank. 
Further,  the  work  in  question  is  supposed  to  have 
(jeen  originally  written  in  Greek  —  in  which  lan- 
guage it  is  frequently  cited  by  the  Greek  Fathers  ~ 
though  it  now  only  exists  entire  in  a  Latin  \%rsk)n.o 
It  was  never  received  into  the  canon ;  but  yet  was 
generally  cited  with  respect  only  second  to  that 
which  was  paki  to  the  authoritative  books  of  the 
N.  T.,  and  was  held  to  be  in  some  sense  inspired 
(Caillau*s  Palrei^  torn.  i.  p.  17).  It  may  be  styled 
the  Pilffrini'e  Pro</rees  of  ante-Nicene  times;  and 
Lb  divided  into  three  parts:  the  first  containing 
four  visions,  the  second  twelve  moral  and  spiritual 
precepts,  and  the  third  ten  similitudes,  each  \n- 
tended  to  shadow  forth  some  verity  (Caillau,  ibid.). 
Every  man,  according  to  this  writer,  is  attended  by 
a  good  and  bad  angel,  who  are  continually  attempt- 
ing to  aflect  his  course  through  life;  a  doctrine 
which  forcibly  recalls  the  &bie  of  Prodwus  respect- 
ng  the  chuiue  of  Hercules  (Xenoph.  Mem,  ii.  1). 

The  Hermas  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is 
eelebrated  as  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar  on 
Hay  9  (lkitler*8  Littt  qf  Uit  Saints^  May  9). 

E,S.  Ff. 
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HEB'MES  CEpM^f  )f  the  n<me  of  a  maii  B:i» 
tioned  in  the  same  epistle  with  the  preoedfajg  (Rlhl 
xvL  14).  *«  According  to  the  Greeks,"  says  Calm^ 
{DicL  s.  v.),  **  he  was  one  of  the  Seventy  disdplce 
and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Dalmatia."  His  ftativa 
occurs  m  their  calendar  upon  April  8  (Keale,  A'ad- 
em  Chvrch,  ii.  774),  E.  S.  Fl. 

*  HEB^ES,  Acts  xiv.  18.    [Mkbcubt.] 

HERMOG1SNES  CZpfurydnis)  [bom  of 
Htrmtt]^  a  person  mentioned  by  St  Pfenl  in  the 
bktest  of  all  his  epistles  (8  Tun.  I.  16;  see  AIfoid*a 
Proltff.  c.  vii.  §  35),  when  "aU  in  Asia*'  (i.  r. 
those  whom  he  had  left  thcie)  **  had  tamed  awmj 
ftom  him,**  and  among  thdr  number  **  VhygtJtoM 
and  Hennogenes.'*  It  does  not  appear  whether 
they  had  merely  forsaken  his  cause,  now  that  he 
was  in  bonds,  through  fear,  like  those  of  whom  St 
Cyprian  treats  in  his  celebrated  woric  De  Laptis ; 
or  whether,  like  Hymenseus  and  Philetus  {ibid,  ch. 
Ii.  18),  they  had  embraced  false  doctrine.  It  ia 
just  possibie  that  there  may  be  a  contnst  intended 
between  these  two  sets  of  deserters.  Aooording  to 
the  legendary  history,  bearing  the  name  of  Abdiae 
(Fabricii  Cod.  Apocr^ph.  N.  T.  p.  517),  Hermof^- 
enes  had  been  a  magician,  and  was,  with  Philetoa, 
con\'erted  by  St  James  the  Great,  who  destroyed 
the  chann  of  his  spdls.  Neither  the  Hemiogeoes, 
who  suflered  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  (Hoftoann, 
Lex.  Univ,  s.  v.;  Alford  on  2  Tim,  i.  15),  nor  the 
Hermogenes  against  whom  Totullian  wrote  —  still 
less  the  martyrs  of  the  Greek  calendar  (Keale, 
Katttm  Churchy  il.  p.  770,  January  24,  and  p. 
781,  September  1) — are  to  be  confounded  with  the 
person  now  under  notice,  of  whom  nothing  nwic 
is  known.  E.  S.  Ft 

HEREON  (rn-Jll  Iprommeni,  hjm]: 
'Acpfu^y:  [//ermon]),  a  mountain  on  the  north- 
eastern border  of  Palestine  (Deut  iii.  8 ;  Josh.  xii. 
1),  over  sgiunst  Lebanon  (Joah.  xi.  17),  adjoining 
the  plateau  of  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  Its  sitaar 
tion  being  thus  deariy  defined  in  Scripture,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity.  It  stands  at 
the  southern  end,  and  is  the  culminating  point  of 
the  Anti-Libanus  range;  it  towers  high  above  the 
ancient  border-city  of  Dan  and  the  fountains  of  the 
Jordan,  and  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  beautiiii] 
mountain  in  Pakstiiie  or  Syria.  Tlie  name  Her^ 
mon  was  doubtless  suggested  by  its  appearance — 
**  a    lofty  prominent   peak,"  visible   ftum    a&r 

(pD^^n  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  Aiabk 

^y^j]  Just  as  Lebanon  was  suggested  by  the 

white  character  of  its  limestone  strata.  Other 
names  were  also  given  to  Hermon,  each  in  lice 
manner  descriptive  of  some  striking  feature.    Tha 

Sklonians  caUed  it  Strfon  (r'^^JlTt  fro«  ^^9 

"to  glitter**),  and  the  Amorites  Senir  P^SCP, 


•  •  Nearly  tb«  whole  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  SHep- 
imd  haa  now  been  ncovered  from  a  manuseript  found 
il  Mount  Athos  by  CoDstantlDe  Btanonides,  and  a  oon- 
BJsrsMi  pfirtioD  of  the  work  is  preserved  in  the  Codex 
aktmtiem  published  by  TIscheadorr  in  1883.  The 
axt  was  first  published  by  Aagar  and  DIndocf  I 


fit)m*^9tP  i* to  clatter"),  both  signifying  •<!« 
plate,**  and  suggested  by  its  rounded  glittering  to|k 
when  the  sun*s  rays  were  reflected  by  the  snow  thai 
coven  it  (Deut  iU.  9;  Cant  iv.  8;  Ec.  xxviL  »). 

at  Liipilc  In  1866,  bettor  by  TIschendorf  in  DnsmI% 
Ikuns  Apostolid^  Lips.  1867  (2d  «d.  with  the  rsadtaigi 
of  the  Cod.  Bin.  1868) ;  but  the  best  edlHon  is  that  sT 
HUgenJUd,  Faso.  Iii.  of  bis  Nowm  Tutmmentmm  ssM 
,  lips.  1866.  A. 
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II  «M  Ao  HttDfld  aioii,  <<  the  demtod  "  O^^W) 
iMMriag  over  all  iti  oompeen  (Deut.  it.  4S).  Sr 
tow,  9X  the  preMnt  day,  it  is  calkin  Jebei  tth-Skeikk 

(^naAJ!  J^a^),  *' the  chief  mountain*'  — a 
name  it  weQ  desenrei ;  and  JtM  eik-They 
(^^JUul    Jlaj>>),  **idow7  mountain/*  which 

erary  man  who  eeee  it  wUl  ny  is  peeuliaily  appro- 
priate. When  the  idiole  country  it  parched  with 
the  tommer-aun,  wiiite  Hnes  of  snow  streak  the 
head  of  Hennon.  This  mountain  was  the  great 
landmark  of  the  Ismelites.  It  was  associated  with 
their  northern  border  ahnost  as  intimately  as  the 

•art  wae  with  the  westeni    (see  D^  in  Ex.  nvii. 

IS,  A.  V.  ••  wot; "  Joth.  viii.  9).  They  conquered 
all  the  hmd  esst  of  the  Jordan,  **  fivm  the  river 
Anoo  imto  Mount  Hennon  **  (Deut  iii.  8,  iv.  48 ; 
Josh.  xL  17).  Baal-gad,  the  border-dty  befine 
Dan  became  historic,  is  described  ss  "  under  Mount 
Hermoo**  (Josh.  xiii.  5,  xi.  17);  and  when  the 
half-tribe  of  Manassch  conquered  their  whole  al- 
btted  territory,  they  are  said  to  have  **  increased 
from  Bashan  unto  Baal-hermon  and  Senir,  and 
mto  Mount  Hennon*'  (1  Chr.  v.  33).  In  one 
paw^ge  Hermon  would  rdmost  seem  to  be  used  to 

■gniff  •'north,"  as  the  woid  ^sea"  (D^)  is  for 

» west  "  —  "the  north  and  the  south  Thou  hast 
crested  them;  Tabor  and  Hermon  shsll  rqjoice  in 
thy  name'*  (Ps.  Izxxix.  12).  The  xeoson  of  this 
is  obvioaa.  From  whatever  part  of  Palestine  tlie 
IsTMltte  turned  his  eyes  northward,  Hennon  was 
there,  terminating  the  view.  From  the  plain  along 
the  eoaat,  from  the  mountuns  of  Samaria,  from 
the  Jordan  valley,  from  the  heights  of  Moab  and 
Gilead,  from  the  plateau  of  Bashan,  that  pale-blue, 
Bow-«apped  cone  forms  the  one  feature  on  the 
Dorthem  horizon.  The  "  dew  of  Hennon  **  is  once 
referred  to  in  a  passage  which  has  long  been  con> 
ndered  a  i^eo^rapbicEd  puzzle  —  **  As  the  dew  of 
Hermon,  the  dew  that  descended  on  the  mountains 

ttZkm"  (Ps.  czzxiii.  8).  Zion  (fV^)  is  prob- 
ably used  here  for  Sum  (^'n'^OT),  one  of  the  old 
aames  of  Hermon  (Dent.  iv.  48). «  The  snow  on 
the  sommit  of  this  mountain  condenses  the  vapors 
thst  float  during  the  summer  in  the  higher  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  causing  light  clouds  to  hover 
■nond  it,  and  abundant  dew  to  descend  on  it, 
while  the  whole  country  dsewbere  is  parched,  Mid 
the  whole  heaven  dsewhere  cloudless. 

Hermon  has  three  summits,  situated  like  the 
angles  of  a  triangle,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  eadi  other.  Tliey  do  not  diKr  much  in  ele- 
vatioo.  This  may  account  for  the  expression  in 
Pk.  lin.  7  (6),  *<  I  will  remember  thee  tnm  the  land 

If  the  Jotdan  and  tfae  Hermcm  {U^y\12rf\)  — 
iHhapi  also  for  the  three  appellations  in  1  c6r.  v. 
k^  On  one  of  the  summits  are  curious  and  inter- 
utrag  mint.  Round  a  mA  which  forms  the  crest 
sf  the  peak  are  the  foundations  of  a  niae  circular 
■aB,  eomposed  of  maaiive  stones;  and  Wkihin  the 
is  a  bage  heiq>  of  hewn  stones,  tunomiding 


«  *  II  to  ii^ioet  this  flqidvalsDes  that  tlie  eoDsonantft 
SR  JMfcii«at  (see  above)  and  that  Che  meanings  ars  dli 
frnal(to//3f;MMMy,6n^).  Besides, «  make  the  detr 
ft  IfaaM  Ml  vpoo  Itssif  nndan  what  MJows  torsi 
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the  lemains  of  a  small  and  voy  indent  templik 
This  is  evidently  one  of  those  «*  high  pkoes,"  whkh 
the  oki  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  and  the  Jews  ik»- 
quently  in  imitation  of  them,  tet  up  **  upon  every 
high  mountain  and  upon  eveiy  liiU  "  (Deut.  xii.  9; 
a  K.  svii.  10, 11).    In  two  passages  of  Scripturs 

this    mountain    to    eaUed   BaeU-kermtm  \P'S^ 

]San|^,  Judg.  liL  8;  1  C»ir.  V.  Sd);  and  the 
only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  it  is  that  Baal 
wss  there  worshipped.  Jerome  says  of  it,  **  did- 
turque  in  vei'tice  eftu  inugne  temidum,  quod  ah 
ethnicia  cultui  habetur  e  r^one  Paneadis  et  Ii> 
bani "  —  reference  must  here  be  made  to  the  buikl- 
ing  whose  ruins  are  still  seen  ( Onom,  s.  v.  Hermon\ 
It  is  remarkable  that  Hermon  was  andently  en^^ 
compassed  by  a  circle  of  temples,  aU  facing  the 
tummit.  Can  it  be  that  this  mountain  was  the 
great  sanctuary  of  Baal,  and  that  it  was  to  the 
old  Syrians  wliat  Jerusalem  was  to  the  Jews,  and 
what  Mekkah  is  to  the  Muslems?  (See  Handb. 
for  Syr,  and  PaL  454,  457;  Bdand,  Pal.  p.  338 

ff.) 

The  height  of  Hermon  has  never  been  measured, 
though  it  has  been  often  estimated.  It  is  unquee* 
tionably  the  second  mountain  In  Syria,  ranking 
next  to  the  summit  of  Lebanon  near  the  Cedars, 
and  only  a  few  hundred  feet  k>wer  than  it.  It 
may  safdy  be  estimated  at  10/)00  feet.  It  rises 
up  an  obtuse  truncated  cone,  from  3000  to  9000 
feet  above  the  ridges  that  radiate  from  it — thus 
having  a  more  commanding  aspect  than  any  other 
mountain  in  Syria.  The  cone  is  entirely  naked. 
A  coating  of  disintegrated  limestone  covers  the 
sur&ce,  rendering  it  smooth  and  bleak.  The  snow 
never  disappears  from  its  summit  In  spring  and 
eariy  summer  the  top  is  entirdy  covered.  As  sum- 
mer advances  the  snow  gradually  mdts  from  the 
tops  of  the  ridges,  but  remains  in  fong  glittering 
streaks  in  the  ravines  that  radiate  from  the  centre, 
looking  in  the  distance  like  the  white  locks  that 
scantily  cover  the  bead  of  okl  ag&  (See  Five 
Years  in  Damatau^  voL  i.) 

A  tradition,  originating  apparently  about  the 
time  of  Jerome  (Rdand,  p.  326),  gave  the  name 
Hermon  to  the  range  of  Jtbd  ed-Duhy  near  Tabor, 
the  better  to  explun  Ps.  Izzxix.  13.  The  name 
still  continues  in  the  monasteries  of  Palestine,  and 
has  thus  crept  into  books  of  tnveL  [Gilboa, 
note.]  J.  L.  P. 

*  But  few  of  the  tfavdlen  in  9ijA^  have  gone  to 
the  top  of  Hennon,  and  the  riew  lh>m  it  has  not 
been  often  described.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Tristfam  for  the  fdk>wing  sketch  {Land  of  Israeif 
p.  614,  3d  ed.):  — 

**  We  vnire  at  hst  on  Hermon,  whose  snowy  head 
had  been  a  sort  of  pole-star  for  the  list  nx  month*. 
We  had  kwked  at  him  from  Sidon,  from  Tyre, 
from  Camd,  from  (kririm,  from  the  hiUs  about 
Jerusalem,  from  the  Dead  Sea,  from  Oilead,  and 
from  Nebo;  and  now  we  were  looking  down  on 
them  aO,  st  they  stood  out  from  the  embossed  map 
that  by  spread  at  our  feet.  The  only  drawback  wat 
a  light  flmsy  ekmd  whieh  stivtched  from  Otrmd't 
top  aU  along  th*  Lebanon,  tffl  it  retted  upon  Jebei 
iSiimttn,  dose  to  Baal-bee.    But  it  liiled  sufficiently 


event ;  for  we  csn  rsfer  the  Ussiing 
life  spoken  of  only  to  SQon,  Che 
nndsr  BiBinR,  vn  Atw  ev. 


thespMtntI 
BHTint.    Sec 
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III  gh«  m  a  peep  of  the  Mediterranean  in  three 
dktnt  and  amongst  them  of  Tyre,  lliere  waa  a 
haze,  too,  over  the  Ghor  no  that  we  could  only 
we  aa  far  08  JtOel  Ajl^  and  Gilead ;  but  Lakes 
Huleh  and  Geiinesaret,  sunk  in  the  depths  beneath 
us,  and  reflecting  the  sunligot,  were  magnificent. 
We  could  scarcely  realize  Uiat  at  one  glance  we 
were  taking  in  the  whole  of  the  land  through  which, 
for  more  Uian  six  months,  we  had  been  incessantly 
wandering.  Not  leas  striking  were  the  views  to 
the  north  and  east,  with  the  head  waters  of  the 
Aiffoj  (Fharpar)  rising  beneath  us,  and  the  Bnratia 
(Abana),  ui  the  for  distance,  both  rivers  marking 
the  courses  of  their  fertilinng  streams  by  the  deep 
green  lines  of  verdure,  till  the  eye  rested  on  the 
brightness  of  Damascus,  and  then  turned  up  the 
Viide  opening  of  Coele-Syiia,  until  shut  in  by  Leb- 
anon. 

**  A  ruined  temple  of  Baal,  constructed  of  squared 
■tones  arranged  nearly  in  a  circle,  crowns  the  high- 
est of  the  three  peaks  of  Hermon,  all  very  close 
together.  We  spent  a  great  part  of  the  day  on 
the  summit,  but  were  before  long  painfully  affected 
py  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere.  The  sun  had 
sunk  behind  l^ebanon  before  we  descended  to  our 
tents,  but  long  after  we  had  lost  him  he  continued 
to  paint  and  gild  Hermon  with  a  beautiful  ming- 
ling of  Alpine  and  desert  hues.** 

Mr.  Porter,  author  of  Five  Yean  in  Damntcus^ 
ascended  Hermon  in  1852.  For  an  extended  ac- 
count of  the  incidents  and  results  of  the  exploration, 
see  BibL  Hacra^  xi.  41-56.  See  the  notices,  also, 
in  Mr.  Porter's  Handbook^  ii.  453  ff.  lliomson 
{Land  and  Bnok^  ii.  438)  speaks  of  his  surprise  at 
unding  that  from  the  shores  of  the  l.)ead  Sea  he 
had  a  distinct  view  of  "  Mount  Hermon  towering 
to  the  sky  for,  for  up  the  Ghor  to  the  north."  It 
was  a  new  evidence,  he  adds,  that  Moses  also  could 
have  sepji  Hermon  (Deut.  xxxiv.  Iff.)  ftom  the 
mountains  of  Moab  [Nebo,  Amer.  ed.]. 

Sirion  or  Shirion,  the  Sidonian  name  of  Hermon, 
iignifiea  a  "  breast-phtte,"  or  *•  coat  of  mail; "  and 

if  (as  assumed  above),  It  be  derived  ftom  H^^^ 
•*to  glitter,*'  o  it  refers,  naturally,  not  to  any  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  figure  or  shape,  but  to  the 
shining  appearance  of  that  piece  of  armor.  Her- 
mon answers  remarkably  to  that  description.  An 
seen  at  a  distance  through  the  transparent  atmos- 
phere, with  the  snow  on  its  summit  and  stretching 
in  long  lines  down  its  declivities,  it  glows  and 
tparicles  under  the  rays  of  the  sun  aa  if  robed  in  a 
vesture  of  silver. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  Saviour's  trans- 
ilguration  took  place  on  some  one  of  the  heights 
jf  Hermon.  The  Evangelists  relate  the  occurrence 
Ji  connection  with  the  Saviour's  visit  to  Ciesarea 
Philippi,  which  was  in  that  neighborhood.  Hence 
also  the  healing  of  the  lunatic  boy  (Luke  ix.  37 ) 
took  phboe  at  the  foot  of  Hermon.  Dean  Alford 
■Bsomea  {Grtrk  Teit.  i.  168)  that  Jesus  had  been 
Journeying  southward  ftom  Csesarea  Philippi  dun 
big  the  six  or  eight  days  which  immediately 
preceded  the  transfiguration,  and  hence  infers  that 
the  high  mountain  which  he  ascended  must  be 
•ought  near  Capernaum.  But  that  ia  not  the  more 
obvioua  view.    Neither  of  the  Evangeliata  says  that 


a  *  te  Ossanius  in  Hofflaiaan*s  ad.  1847 ;  but  aeoord- 

Hf  Id  DlBMeh  and  fOzat,  fhn  fl*^?^,  to  toeaiM  to- 
faiWr,  fuimt  as  ir  making  a  shlela.  H 
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Jeaus  waa  Joomeying  aouthward  daring  theaa  Ai^a 
but,  on  the  contrary,  having  atated  juat  befora  thftt 
Jesus  came  into  **  the  parts "  (Matt  xvi.  13)  oi 
'•  the  villages  "  (Mark  viii.  27)  of  Cawarea  PhiUppJ^ 
they  leave  us  to  understand  that  be  preached  dui 
ing  the  time  mentioned,  in  that  region,  and  thei 
came  to  the  mountain  there  on  which  he  waa  tran» 
figured.     [Tabor.]  H. 

•  HERMON,  DEW  OF.  The  dew  on  tbia 
mountain  is  proverbially  excellent  and  abundant 
(see  Ps.  cxxxiii.  3).  **  More  copious  dew,*'  saya  Tris- 
tram (Land  of  hratl^  p.  608  f.  2d  ed.),  **  we  nerer 
experienced  than  that  on  Hermon.  Everjihiiig 
waa  drenched  with  it,  and  the  tents  were  small  pro- 
tection. The  under  sides  of  our  macintosh  aboeta 
were  in  water,  our  guns  were  rusted,  dew-dropa 

were  hanging  everywhere The  hot  air  in 

the  daytime  comes  streaming  up  the  Ghor  flrom  the 
Huleh,  while  Hermon  arrests  all  the  moisture,  and 
deposits  it  congealed  at  nights."  As  Mr.  P<Hter 
states,  **  one  of  its  hills  is  appropriately  called  Tell 
Abu  A></j^,  •'.  e.  *  Father  of  the  Dew,'  for  the  ciouda 
seem  to  cling  with  peculiar  fondness  round  ita 
wooded  top  and  the  little  Wely  of  Sheikh  Abu 
Ntdy,  which  crowns  it"  {Handbook,  ii.  463). 
Van  de  Veide  {Syr.  and  Pal.  i.  126)  testifies  to 
this  peculiarity  of  Hermon. 

It  has  perplexed  commentators  not  a  little  to  ex- 
plain how  tlie  Psalmist  (cxxxiii.  3)  could  apeak  of 
the  dew  of  Hermon  in  the  north  of  Palestine  aa 
foiling  on  Zion  hi  Jerusalem.  The  A.  Y.  does  not 
show  the  difBcultv ;  for  the  words  "  and  the  dew  ** 
being  interjxtlated  between  the  clauses,  the  dew  of 
Hermon  appears  there  as  locally  different  from  that 
which  descended  on  Mount  Zion.  But  the  He- 
brew sentence  will  not  bear  that  construcUon  (see 
Hupfeld,  Die  Ptalnitn^  iv.  320).  Nor,  where  the 
places  are  so  for  apart  fh>m  each  other,  can  we  think 
of  the  dew  aa  carried  in  the  atmosphere  from  one 
place  to  the  other.  Hupfeld  (iv.  322)  suggests  that 
perhaps  "  as  the  dew  of  Hermon  "  may  be  a  for- 
mula of  blessing  (comp.  the  curse  on  Gilboa,  2  Sam. 
i.  21),  and  aa  applied  here  may  represent  Zion  aa 
realizing  the  idea  of  that  blessing,  both  spiritual 
and  natural,  in  the  highest  degree.  Blttcher 
{Athrtnltie  turn  A.  7".,  p.  68)  assumes  an  appd- 

•  

latl^'e  sense  of  ^^Cin?  *•  <•  dew  (not  of  any  par- 
ticular moimtain  of  that  name),  but  of  bfly  heiglU 
generally,  which  would  include  Zion.  Hengst::^ 
berg*s  explanation  is  not  essentially  different  from 
this  {Die  Ptalmen^  iv.  83),  except  that  with  him 
the  generalized  idea  would  be  s=  Hennon-dew,  in- 
stead of  =  Dew  of  Hermons.  H 

HEROifONITES,  THE  (n'*3''^0"5rj :  'Ep- 
fjMPitlu.:  IJermonUm)  [in  the  A.  V.].     Properly 
the  "Hermons,"  with  reference  to  the  three  [or 
two?]  summits  of  Mount  Hermon  (Ps.  xlii.  6  [7]) 
[HERM02I,  p.  1047.]  W.  A.  W. 

•HER'MONS  (according  to  the  Hebrew) 
Ps.  xlii.  7  (6).  Only  one  mountain  ia  known  ur 
the  Bible  aa  Hermon;  the  plural  name  refers,  nt 
doubt,  to  the  diflTerent  aummita  for  which  thla  wm 
noted.  [Hermom.]  See  alao  Kob.  Phyt,  Geogr. 
p.  347.  H. 

HER'OD  (*Hpi»iyf,  i.  e.  Hero'dea).  Tns 
Heropian  Famxlt  'rhe  hiatory  of  the  Here> 
dian  fomily  preaenta  me  aide  of  the  last  de%tlop- 
ment  of  the  Jcwiah  nation.  The  erila  whiefa  bad 
exiated  In  the  hierarchy  which  grew  up  after  tkt 
Return,  found  an  une^pee*ed  embodiment  ir  tha 
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tjnmaj  ni  a  Curnsn  tunirprr.  Kdigion  wm  adopted 
M  a  pdicy;  and  the  liellenizing  designs  of  Anti- 
odhoi  Epiphanes  were  carried  out,  at  least  in  their 
qurit,  by  men  who  professed  to  observe  the  Iaw. 
Side  by  side  with  the  spiritual  *'  kingdom  of  God," 
proclaimed  by  John  the  iiapttst,  ami  founded  by 
Ihe  Lord,  a  kingdom  of  the  worid  was  established, 
which  in  its  external  splendor  recaUed  the  tradi- 
tional magnificence  of  Solomon.  The  simultaneous 
realization  of  the  two  principles,  national  and  spir- 
itual, which  had  long  variously  influenced  the  Jews, 
in  the  establishment  of  a  dynasty  and  a  church,  is 
a  fiici  pregitant  ¥rith  instruction.  In  the  fullness 
of  time  a  descendant  of  Eaau  established  a  false 
counterpart  of  the  promised  glories  of  Messiah. 

Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  ancestry  of  the 
Qerodt;  but  neglecting  the  exaggerated  statemenu 
of  friends  and  enemies,"  it  seems  certain  that  they 
were  of  Idumiean  descent  (Jos.  Ani.  xiv.  1,  3),  a 
fiMst  which  is  indicated  by  the  forma  of  some  of  the 
names  whioh  were  retained  in  the  fimnly  (Kwald, 
GuchickU^  iv.  477,  note).  But  though  aliens  by 
race,  the  Herods  were  tFews  in  fiuth.  The  Idu- 
amuis  had  been  conquered  and  brought  o\&  to 
Judaism  by  John  Hyrcanus  (b.  c.  130,  Jos.  AfU. 
aiiL  9,  §  1);  and  from  the  time  of  their  conversion 
they  remained  constant  to  their  new  religion,  look- 
ing upon  Jerusalem  as  their  mother  city  and  claim- 
ing for  themselves  the  name  of  Jews  (Joseph.  Atd. 
XX.  7,  §  7;  B,  J.  i.  10,  §  4,  iv.  4,  §  4). 

The  general  policy  of  the  whole  Herodiau  fiunily, 
though  modified  by  the  personal  characteristics  fA 
the  Bueoeasive  rulers,  was  the  same.  It  centred  in 
the  endeavor  to  found  a  great  and  independent 
kingdom,  in  which  the  power  of  Judaism  should 
subaerve  to  the  consolidation  of  a  state.  The  pro- 
tection of  Rome  was  in  the  first  instance  a  neces- 
sity, but  the  designs  of  Herod  I.  and  Agrippa  I. 
point  to  an  independent  eastern  empire  as  thdr 
nd,  and  not  to  a  mere  subject  monarchy.  Such  a 
Bonsnmmatiop  of  the  Jewish  hopes  seems  to  have 
foond  some  measure  of  acceptance  at  first  [H» 
BODIA3IS] ;  and  by  a  natural  reaction  the  temporal 
dominion  of  the  Herods  opened  the  way  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  nationality.  The  religion 
which  was  degraded  into  the  instrument  of  unscru- 
polous  ambition  kist  its  power  to  quicken  a  united 
people.  The  high-priests  were  appointed  and  de- 
posed by  Herod  I.  and  his  successors  with  such  a 
reckless  disregard  for  the  character  of  their  office 
(Jost,  Gudi,  d,  JuderUkttma,  i.  323,  325,  421), 
that  the  office  itself  was  deprived  of  its  sacred  dig- 
nity (oomp.  Acts  xxiii.  9  AT.;  Joet,  430,  Ac.).  The 
nation  was  divided,  and  amidst  the  conflict  of  sects 
a  miivertal  £Euth  arose,  which  more  than  fulfilled 
ttie  nobkr  hopes  that  found  no  satisfiwtion  in  the 
Wvaeherous  grandeur  of  a  oouru 

The  fiunily  relations  of  the  Herods  are  singulariy 
•'implicated  from  the  firequent  recurrence  of  the 
•«roe  names,  and  the  several  accounts  of  Josephus 
are  not  oonsisteni  in  every  detail.  The  following 
table,  however,  seems  to  oflbr  a  satisfiictory  sum- 


«  The  Jewish  partfaans  of  Herod  (Nlcolaus  Dama** 
^■QiM,  np.  Jog.  Ant.  xiv.  1, 8)  sought  to  raise  hfan  to 
CMNttirnlty  of  a  descent  finm  one  of  the  noble  fluni* 
Hbs  which  raiomsd  fktim-  Babylon  ;  and.  on  Ihe  other 
hand,  early  Christian  writers  ropMseDted  his  origlu  m 
.  itsriy  mean  and  servile.  Afrteanas  has  prenerved  a 
.tadttioQ  (Booth,  lieU.  Saer,  11.  p.  286),  on  the  authority 
Bf  "  the  natnml  klosmen  of  the  Saviour,"  which  makat 
inHpaasr,  *he  Ikther  of  li«rod.  the  son  of  one  Herod, 
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mary  of  his  statements.  The  memben  af  the 
Herodian  ftmily  who  are  mentioned  in  the  N.  T 
are  distinguished  by  capitals. 

Josephus  is  the  orie  great  authority  for  the  hie- 
tory  of  tho  Herodian  fiunily.  The  scanty  notices 
which  occur  in  H^rew  and  classic  writers  throw 
very  little  additional  light  upon  the  events  which 
he  narrates.  Of  modem  writers  £wald  hss  treated 
the  whole  subject  with  the  widest  and  clearest  view. 
Joet  in  his  several  worits  has  added  to  the  records 
of  Josephus  gleanings  from  later  .lewish  writers. 
>Vhere  the  original  sources  are  so  accessible,  mouo> 
graphs  are  of  little  use.  llie  followiug  are  quoted 
by  Winer:  Noldii  JJiaL  Idumaa  .  .  .  Franeq. 
1660;  £.  Spanhemii  SUnima  .  .  .  I/erodia  M^ 
which  ve  reprinted  in  Havercamp's  Jouphut  (iL 
331  if;  403  ff:). 

1.  Hek()1>  the  Gkeat  ('Hpi&dt^t)  was  the  see> 
ond  son  of  Antipater,  who  was  appointed  procurator 
of  Judaea  by  Julius  Cnsar,  b.  o.  47,  and  Cypres, 
an  Arabian  of  noble  descent  (Joseph.  Ant  xiv.  7, 
§  3).  At  the  time  of  his  &thar*s  elevation,  though 
only  fifteen  ^  years  old,  he  received  the  government 
of  Galilee  (Joeepb.  Ant.  xiv.  9,  §  2),  and  shortly 
afterwards  that  of  Gcele-Syria.  When  Antony 
came  to  Syria,  a.  c.  41,  he  appointed  Herod  and 
his  elder  brother  Phasael  tetrarchs  of  Judiea  (Jo' 
seph.  AtU.  xiv.  13,  §  1).  Herod  was  foraed  to 
abandon  Judeea  next  year  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Parthians,  who  supported  the  claims  of  AnUgonus, 
the  representative  of  the  Asmonaean  d}'na8ty,  and 
fled  to  Rome  (b.  c.  40).  At  Rome  he  was  well 
received  by  Antony  and  Octavian,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate  king  of  Judea  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  HasmonsBsn  line  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  14, 
§  4;  App.  Bell.  C.  39).  In  the  course  of  a  finr 
years,  by  the  help  of  the  Romans,  he  took  Jerusalem 
(B.  c.  37),  and  completely  established  his  authority 
throughout  his  dominions.  An  expedition  which 
he  was  forced  to  make  against  Arabia  saved  him 
from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  civil  war,  though 
he  was  devoted  to  tho  cause  of  Antony.  After  Sm 
battle  of  Actium  he  visited  Octavian  at  Rhodes, 
and  his  noble  bearing  won  for  him  the  &vor  of  the 
conqueror,  who  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of 
the  kingdom,  b.  c.  31,  and  in  the  next  yea.  in- 
creased it  by  the  addition  of  several  important 
cities  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §  Iff.),  and  aflerwardf 
gave  him  the  province  of  Trachonitis  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Paneas  (Joseph.  AnL  1.  c).  ll>e  remainder 
of  the  reign  of  Herod  was  undisturbed  by  external 
troubles,  but  his  domestic  life  was  embittered  by 
an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  ii\juries  and  cruel 
acts  of  vengeance.  Hyrcanus,  the  grand&ther  of 
his  wife  Mariainne,  was  put  to  death  shortly  before 
his  visit  to  Augustus.  Mariamne  herself,  to  whom 
he  was  passionately  devoted,  was  next  sacrificed  to 
his  Jealousy.  One  execution  foUowed  another,  till 
at  last,  in  b.  c.  6,  he  was  persuaded  to'  put  to  death 
the  two  sous  of  Mariamne,  Alexander  and  Aristo- 
bulus,  in  whom  the  chief  hope  of  the  people  lay. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  condemned  to  drf  th  An- 


a  slave  attanhed  to  the  servloe  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Asoalon,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Idamiean  robbeiB| 
and  kept  by  them,  as  his  lhtb«r  eould  not  pay  his  lan- 
Bom.  The  looaUty  (cf.  Phllo,  Leg.  ad  Cdium,  §  80J 
no  len  than  the  oJBoe,  was  calculated  to  fix  a  heavy 
reproach  upon  the  name  (ef.  Rontti,  eui  lor.).  This 
story  Is  Fspeatod  with  grMt  Inaoeuxaey  by  ^phanim 
(flrrr.  XX.). 
6*Dlndoffsed.  of  Josephus  (<.c.)readBtweDty-flv«.  A. 
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r,  Ui  eVIeit  sod,  who  had  been  their  iiioit| 
letiTe  aecuaer,  and  the  order  for  his  execution  was 
imong  the  last  acts  of  Uerdd*s  life,  for  he  died 
himself  five  days  after  the  death  of  his  son,  b.  o. 
i,  in  the  same  jear  which  marks  the  true  date  of 
the  Nativity.     [Jesus  Christ.] 

These  terrible  acts  of  bloodshed  vrhich  Herod 
peqwtrated  in  lus  owii  fomily  wane  accompanied  by 
others  among  his  subjects  equally  terrible,  fipom  tlw 
numbers  who  feU  victims  to  them.  The  infirmities 
of  his  later  yean  exasperated  him  to  yet  greater 
enielty;  and,  according  to  the  weU-kiM>wn  story, 
he  ordered  the  nobles  whom  he  had  called  to  him 
in  his  last  moments  to  be  executed  immediately 
after  his  decease,  that  sa  at  least  his  death  might 
be  attended  by  universal  mourning  (Joseph.  AnL 
zvii.  6,  $  6).  It  was  at  the  time  of  this  fiUal  ill- 
neH  that  he  must  have  caused  the  slaughter  of  the 
infimU  at  Bethlehem  (Blatt  ii.  16-18),  and  finom 
the  oomparatiTe  insignificance  of  the  murder  of  a 
few  young  children  in  an  unimportant  village  wlien 
contrasted  with  the  deeds  which  he  carried  out  or 
designed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Josephus  has 
passed  it  over  in  silence.  The  number  of  children 
in  Bethlehem  and  "all  the  borders  thereof"  {4v 
wairty  roTs  Spiois)  may  be  estimated  at  about  ten 
nr  twdve;o  and  the  language  of  the  Evangelist 
leaves  in  complete  uncertainty  the  method  in  which 
the  deed  was  efiected  {hwoartiXat  ia^uKw)'  The 
scene  of  open  and  undi^uised  violence  which  has 
been  consecrated  by  Christian  art  is  wholly  at  va- 
riance with  what  mar  be  supposed  to  have  been  the 
historic  reality.  At  a  later  time  the  murder  of  the 
children  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
death  of  Antipater.  Thus,  according  to  the  anec- 
dote preserved  by  Macrobius  (c.  a.  d.  410),  "  Au> 
gustos,  cum  audisset  inter  pueros  quos  in  Syria 
Herodes,  Rex  Judworum,  iiUt-a  bimntum  (Matt.  ii. 
lU;  tfr.  Vulg.  a  bimatu  et  inftfi)  jussit  hiterfici, 
filium  quoque ^us  oocisum,  ait:  Melius  est  Uerodis 
porcum  esse  quam  filium"  (Macrob.  S(iL  ii.  4) 
Bat  Joeq>hus  has  presen-ed  two  very  remarkable 
references  to  a  massacre  which  Herod  caused  to  be 
made  shortly  before  his  death,  which  may  throw 
in  additional  light  upon  the  history.  In  this  it  is 
ttid  that  Herod  did  not  wput  «*  those  who  seemed 
mosi  dear  to  him "  {AnL  xvi.  11,  %  7),  but  "slew 
sU  those  of  his  own  femily  who  sided  with  the 
Pharisees  (4  ^taaXot)  **  in  nftising  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Roman  emperor,  while 
they  looked  forward  to  a  tkang^  in  tht  royni  Une 
(Joseph.  ^fU.  xviL  2,  §  6;  cf.  Laidner,  CredUnUty, 
4e.,  I  378  ff.,  339  f..  349  f.).  How  fiir  this  event 
jMy  have  been  directly  connected  with  the  murder 
t  Bethlehem  it  is  impossible  to  say,  finom  the  ob- 
mrity  of  the  details,  but  its  occasion  and  oharao- 
« throw  a  great  light  upon  St  Biatthew*s  nar- 
rative. 

In  dealing  with  the  religious  feelings  or  preju- 
dices  of  the  Jews,  Herod  showed  as  great  contempt 
lor  poblifl  opinion  as  in  the  execution  of  his  per- 
«»al  vengeance.  He  signalized  his  elevation  to 
Ihe  throne  by  ofleringi  to  the  Capitoline  Jupiter 
(Jost,  Geseh,  d,  Jvdenthums,  I  318),  and  sur- 
Rxmded  his  psrson  oy  foreign  mercenaries,  some  of 
irhoui  had  been  formeriy  in  the  servioe  of  Cleopatra 
:Jos.  AnL  XV.  7,  $  3;  xrii.  1,  §  1;  8,  §  3).  His 
Ipins  and  those  of  his  snoonson  bore  only  Greek 

«  The  IsQgaacenf  8t.  Matthew  olhie  an  fawtr^Mva 
«imenst  to  that  of  Justtn  M.  (Dial,  c,  l>yph,  78): 
h'HpM^S     .  .  v^vrat  avAmv  rove  vai3acr«»i^ 
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legends;  and  he  introduced  heatlien  gasDes  wtthw 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  AnL  xv.  8,  §  1).  Hi 
disphiyed  ostentatiously  his  fevor  towards  foreiguew 
(Jos.  AnL  xvi.  6,  $  3),  and  oppressed  the  old  Jew- 
ish aristocracy  (Jos.  AnL  xv.  1,  §  1).  The  later 
Jewish  traditions  describe  him  as  sucoessivdy  the 
servant  of  ihe  Hasm<Hinans  and  the  Romans,  and 
relate  that  one  Rabbin  only  survived  the  peraeou- 
tion  which  he  directed  against  them,  purchasiri 
his  life  by  the  k)ss  of  sight  (Jost,  L  319,  Ae.)- 

While  Herod  alienated  in  this  manner  the  aflbfr 
tions  of  the  Jews  by  his  cruelty  and  disregard  for 
the  Law,  he  adorned  Jerusalem  with  many  splendid 
monuments  of  his  taste  and  magnificence.  The 
Temple,  which  he  rebuilt  with  scrupulous  care,  so 
that  it  might  seem  to  be  a  restoration  of  the  old 
one  rather  than  a  new  building  (Jos.  ArU.  xv.  §  11), 
was  the  greatest  of  these  works.  The  restoration 
was  b^gun  b.  c.  20,  and  the  Temple  itself  was  com> 
pleted  in  a  year  and  a  half  (Jos.  Ani.  xv.  11,  §  6). 
The  surrounding  buiidmgs  occupied  eight  years 
more  (Jos.  AnL  xr.  11,  §  6).  But  fresh  additions 
were  constantly  made  in  succeeding  years,  so  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Lord's  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
b^inning  of  His  ministry,  it  was  said  that  the 
Temple  was  **  built  (^Ko9ofA'/i&ri)  m  forty  and  six 
years  **  (John  ii.  90),  a  phrase  which  expresses  the 
whole  period  finom  the  commenq|ment  of  Herod's 
work  to  the  completion  of  the  hktest  sddition  then 
made,  for  the  final  completion  of  the  whole  build- 
ing is  pbced  by  Josephus  {AtU,  xx.  8,  §  7,  ffSi}  3i 
T^c  ital  T^  i€phv  iTer4K§<rro)  in  the  time  of 
Herod  Agrippa  II.  (e.  A.  d.  60). 

Yet  even  this  splendid  work  was  not  likdy  to 
mislead  the  Jews  as  to  the  real  spirit  of  the  king. 
While  he  rebuilt  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  re- 
built abo  the  Temple  at  Samaria  (Jos.  AnL  xv.  8, 
§  5),  and  made  provision  in  his  new  city  Cnaarea 
for  the  celebration  of  heathen  woHhip  (Jos.  Ant 
XV.  9,  $  6);  and  it  has  been  supposed  (Jost,  Guch, 
d,  Jvdtnih,  i.  323)  that  the  rebuikling  of  the  Temple 
ftimlshed  him  with  the  <^p(Hiunity  of  destroying 
the  authentic  collection  of  genealogies  which  was 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  priestly  fiunilies 
Herod,  as  appears  from  his  public  designs,  aflfected 
the  dignity  of  a  second  Solomon,  but  be  joined  the 
license  of  that  monareh  to  his  magnificence;  and 
it  was  sud  that  the  monument  which  he  raised  over 
the  royal  tombs  was  due  to  the  fear  which  seised 
him  after  a  sacrilegious  attempt  to  rob  them  of 
secret  treasures  (Jos.  AnL  xri.  7,  §  1). 

It  is,  perhaps,  dlfiSoult  to  see  in  the  charaetei 
of  Herod  any  of  the  true  elements  of  greatnea 
Some  have  even  supposed  that  the  title  —  the  grenA 

—  is  a  mistranslation  for  the  ekkr  (HD*^,  Jost,  I. 

319,  noU ;  6  fi^yus,  Evrak),  Gexk.  It.  473,  Ae.)| 
and  yet  on  the  other  hand  he  seems  to  havs  poa 
teased  the  good  qualities  of  oar  own  Henry  VIII 
with  his  vices.     He  maintained   peace  at  homd 
during  a  long  reign  by  the  vigor  and  timely  gen- 
erosity of  his  administration.   Abroad  he  condliated 
the  good-vrill  of  the  Romans  under  oiroumstaooes  of 
nnusual  difficulty.     His  ostentatious  dispUy  and 
even  his  arbitrary  tyranny  was  calculated  to  inspire 
Orientals  with  awe.    Bold  and  yet  prudent,  0|^»re8s- 
ive  and  yet  proAise,  he  had  many  of  the  cha^cter 
i«tiis  which  make  a  popular  htro;  and  the  title 

«•  Bi|A\04fi  MXawwv  iateupe^ifvai.      Cf.  Orig.  i.   Ob 
.  p.  47,  sd.  Spene.  6  M  'HwUifv  diwiA*  Wrra  «A  Ii 
Bf-'A«^  Kol  TOcc  &piOi«  ovnit  vaJUa  •  ■ 
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Mdk  may  have  been  fint  given  fai  admiialkm  ef 
•uooeeeAiI  despoUem  now  eervei  to  bring  out  in 
dealer  contnMt  the  tenible  price  at  which  the  mw- 
oe«  was  puiehaaed. 


Copper  Coin  of  Itaod  Um  Great. 

Otv    HPoiAOY.    Bunch  of  grapes,    ttev.  EeNAPXO. 
Macwdonian  helnrat :  In  the  field  caduoeus. 

n.  IIkbod  Aktipas  i^Avriwarpoti  'Arrdrar) 
jrus  the  eon  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Malthaoe,  a 
Samaritan  (Joe.  Anl.  zvii.  1,  §  3).    Hie  fath«r  had 
'jriginally  deetined  him  aa  his  eucceeeor  in  the  Icing- 
iom  (cf.  Matt.  ii.  22;  Archki^aus),  but  by  the 
laat  change  of  hu  will  appointed  him  **  tetrarch  of 
Galilee  and  PeraM**  (Joe.  Ant.  x\ii.  8,  §  1,  'Ho.  6 
rerfMipx^'t  ^^tt.  xiv.  1 ;  I Jike  lii.  19,  is.  7 ;  Aeta 
xiii.  1;  cf.  Luke  ill.  1,  rt^pait^owTos  r^r  ToXi- 
kedas  'Hp.)t  which  brought  bun  a  }^»rly  revenue 
of  900  talenU  (Joe.  Ant.  xdi.  13,  §  4 ;  cf.  Luke  viii. 
8,  Xovfi  iKtrp6wou  'Hp.)-     He  first  married 
a  daughter  of  A|eta8,  **  king  of  Arabia  Petrspa," 
but  lifter  aouie  tune  (Joe.  ArU,  xviii.  5,  §  1)  he 
made  overtures  of  marriage  to  Herodias,  the  wife 
of  his  half-brother  Herod-Philip,  which  she  received 
fiivoraUy.     Aretas,  indignant  at  the  insult  offered 
to  his  daughter,  found  a  pretext  for  invading  the 
territory  of  Herod,  and  defeated  him  with  great 
loss  (Jos.  L  c).  This  defeat,  according  to  the  famous 
passage  in  Joeephus  {AfU^  xviii.  5,  §  2),  wae  attrib- 
uted by  many  to  the  murder  of  John  the  Baptist, 
which  had   been  committed   by  Antipas  shortly 
before,  under  the  hiflueuce  of  Herodias  (Matt.  xiv. 
4ff.;  Mark  vL  17  ff.;  Luke  ill  19).     At  a  later 
time  the  ambition  of  Herodias  proved  the  cause 
of  her  husband's  ruin.    She  ui^ged  him  to  go  to 
Rome  to  gain  the  title  of  king  (cf.  Mark  vi.  14,  6 
^  a  0*  i  A  f  d  r  *Hp.  by  courtesy),  which  had  been 
granted  to  his  nephew  Agrippa;  but  he  was  opposed 
at  the  court  of  Caligula  by  the  emissaries  of  Agrippa 
[Hkkod  Agrippa],  and  condemned  to  perpetual 
baiii«hment  at  Lugdunum,  A.  D.  39  (Joe.  AnL  xviii. 
7,  §  2),  wheiibe  b«  appears  to  have  retired  after- 
wards to  Spain  (B.  J.  ii.  9,  $  6;  but  see  note  on 
p.  796).     Herodias  voluntarily  shared  his  punish- 
ment, and  be  died  in  exile.     [Herodias.] 

Pilate  took  occasion  from  our  Lord*s  residence 
in  Galilee  to  send  Him  for  examination  (Luke  xxili. 
.  6  ff.)  to  Herod  Antipas,  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  celebrate  the  Passover  (cf.  Joe.  Ant,  xviii.  6,  §  3), 
and  thus  heal  the  ieud  which  had  existed  between 
the  tetrarch  and  himself  (I^ike  xxili.  12;  cf.  Luke 
xiU.  1,  vf  pi  T&v  VaXiXeduy,  Stv  rh  aXiia  TliKwroi 
"iii^w  ficrk  tutv  BvCMP  mnuv)'*^  The  share 
ffhich  Antipas  thus  took  in  the  Pession  is  specially 
noticed  in  the  Acta  (iv.  27)  in  oonnecUcm  with  Ps. 
ii.  1,  2.    His  cliaracter,  as  it  appears  in  the  Gospels, 
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■nawen  to  the  general  tenor  of  his  file.  HewMOA- 
■crupukMU  (Luke  ill.  19,  repl  nUr«r  &¥  iwoiitru 
wornpm¥)^  tyrannical  (Luke  xiii.  81),  and  weak 
(Blatt.  xiv.  9).  Yet  his  cruelty  was  mariced  bj 
eunniiig  (Luke  xiii.  32,  rf  iAciweici  roiW^),  and 
followed  by  remorse  (Mane  vi.  14).  In  oontnst 
with  Pilate  he  presents  the  type  of  an  Eastern 
deapot,  capricious,  sensual,  and  superstitioua.  This 
last  element  of  superstition  is  both  natural  and 
clearly  mariced.  For  a  time  **he  heaxd  John 
gladly"  (Mark  vi.  20),  and  was  anxious  to  era 
Jesus  (Luke  ix.  9,  xxili.  8),  in  the  expectation,  as  it 
is  said,  of  witnessing  some  miracle  wrought  by  Him 
(Luke  xiii.  31,  xxiii.  8). 

The  city  of  Tibekiab,  iriikh  Antipas  ibimded 
and  named  in  honor  of  the  emperor,  was  the  meet 
conspicuous  monument  o^  his  long  rrdgn ;  but,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Herodian  fimiily,  he  showed  his 
passion  for  building  cities  in  se\'eral  places,  restor- 
ing Sepphoris,  near  Taltor,  which  had  been  de> 
stTO}^  in  the  wars  after  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  12,  §  9;  xviii.  2,  §  1)  and 
Betharamphtha  (Beth-haram)  m  Penea,  which  be 
named  Julias,  *<fifom  the  wife  of  the  emperor" 
(Jos.  AnL  xviii.  2,  1 ;  Hieron.  Euaeb.  Chron.  a.  d. 
29,  Liviat), 

in.    Akchklaus    ('Ai)x«Aaot   [I'uUr  of  ike 
petple])  was,  like  Herod  Antipas,  the  son  of  Herod 
the  Great  and  Malthace.    He  was  brought  up  with 
his  brother  at  Kome  (Joseph.  Ani.  xvii.  1,  §  3), 
and  in  consequence  of  the  accu8ati<Mis  of  his  eldest 
brother  Antipater,  the  son  of  Doris,  he  was  ex- 
cluded by  his  father's  will  from  any  share  in  his 
dominions.     Afterwards,  however^    by  a    seoood 
change,  the  "kingdom"  was  left  to  hini,  which 
had  been  designed  for  his  brother  Antipas  (Joseph. 
AnL  xvii.  8,  §  1),  and   it  was  this  unezpecied 
arrangement  which  led  to  the  retreat  of  Joseph  to 
Galilee  (Matt.  ii.  22).     Archelaos  did  not  enter  on 
his  power  without  strong  opposition  and  bloodshed 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  9);  but  Augustus  confirmed  the 
will  of  Herod  in  its  essential  provisions,  and  gave 
AroheUua  the  government  of  "  Idumoea,  Judiea, 
and  Samaria,  with  the  cities  of  Caesarea,  Sebaste, 
Joppa,  and  Jerusalem  "  (Joseph.  AnL  xvii.  13,  §  5), 
which  produced  a  rei'enue  of  400  (Joeefdi.  B.  J.  ii. 
6,  §  3)  or  600  talents  {Ant.  xvii.  13,  5).     For  the 
time  he  received  the  title  of  Ethnarch,  with  the 
promise  of  that  of  king,  if  he  proved  worthy  of  it 
(Joseph.  L  c).     His  conduct  justified  the  fean 
which  his  character  inspired.     After  violating  the 
Blcwaic  law  by  the  marriage  with  Glaphyra,  his 
brotber*s  widow  (Joseph.  AnL  xvii.  13,  $  1),  he 
roused  his  subjects  by  hb  t}Tanny  and  cruelty  to 
appeal  to  Rome  (or  redress.^    Ai^^tus  at  once 
summoned  him  to  his  presence,  and  after  his  cauae 
was  heard   he  was  banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul 
(a.  d.  7),  where  probably  he  died  (Joe«ph.  /.  c. ; 
cf.  Strab.  zvi.  p.  765;  Dio  Case.  Iv.  27);  though 
in  the  Ume  of  Jerome,  his  tomb  was  shown  neat 
Bethldhem  (Onomastioon), 

IV.  Herod  Philip  I.  (^Utvwos,  Mark  vi.  17) 
waa  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  Mariamne  the 


a  *  PUate^s  sending  Jesus  to  llerod  seems  to  have 
been  an  expedient  merely  to  dispose  of  the  «ve,  if  po»> 
itbly  he  might  do  eo,  in  that  way.  Herod,  conciliated 
hy  an  apparent  act  of  courtesy,  may  then  have  made 
adTsnces  on  his  part  to  the  procurator,  which  led  to 
ttM  restomtiott  of  a  better  undentanding  between 
Jbsm.  That  It  was  their  common  enmity  to  Ohilst 
tfUtih  made  Herod  and  Pilate  friends  en  ttals  onwiion 


(as  is  ofkm  said)  doee  not  agree  with  the  manffcsi 
anxiety  of  Pilate  to  nleaae  Jesus.  H 

b  •  Of  thi0  character  of  Archelaos  Matthew^  slata 
ment  (ii.  22)  Aimishes  a  significant  Intimalion-  On 
returning  flrom  Egypt  Joeeph  evideotly  meant  to  gi 
directly  to  Bechk>h«n  ;  out  hearing  that  Aiehalaoa  batf 
snoceeded  Herod  rather  than  some  other  one  of  loi 
soot,  lie  avoided  that  place  and  proceeded  to  fjalllae 
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>  of  a  Mgh-piiMt  Simon  (JoMph.  AnL  zfiU. 
I,  4),  tod  mut  be  carefully  disUnguiahed  from  the 
Mnrrh  Philip.  [Herod  Philip  II.]  He  married 
EacodiM,  the  sifter  of  Agrippa  I.,  by  whom  he  had 
a  danghter  Salome.  Herodiae,  however,  left  him, 
and  made  an  in&mons  marriage  with  hi*  hatf- 
brother  Herod  Antipaa  (Matt  ziv.  3;  Mark  ri.  17; 
Ijake  ill.  Itf ).  He  la  called  only  Herod  by  Joeephua, 
iNtt  the  repetition  of  the  name.  Philip  is  fiUly  justi- 
fied by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  names  in  the 
Herodian  fiunily  (e.  g.  Antipater).  The  two  Philips 
were  confounded  by  Jerome  {ad  MatL  L  e.)*,  and 
the  oonfuakm  was  the  more  easy,  because  the  son 
of  Mariamne  was  excluded  from  all  share  in  his 
bther*s  possessions  (rris  diol^irnf  ^(^Xcnf^cr)  in 
consequence  of  his  niother*B  treachery  (Joseph.  B, 
J.  L  30,  §  7),  and  lived  afterwards  in  a  private 
station. 

y.  Hkrod  Philip  II.  (^(xtvwot)  was  the  son 
if  Herod  the  Great  and  Cleopatra  ('Icpoo'oAv^Trtt)* 
Like  lus  half-brothers  <■  Antipas  and  Archelaus,  he 
was  brought  up  at  Rome  (Joseph.  AwL  xvii.  1,  %  3), 
and  on  the  death  of  his  fkther  advocated  the  claims 
of  Aichdaus  before  Augustus  (Joseph.  B.  J,  ii.  6, 
{ 1).  He  reeeived  as  his  own  goreromeiit  **  Batanca, 
THchonitis,  Auranitis  (CianfeniUs),  and  some  parts 
about  Jamnia  '*  (Joseph.  B,  J.  il.  6,  $  8),  with 
the  title  of  tetrareh  (Luke  ill.  1,  ♦ixTinrou  .  .  . 
rrrffopX^vyros  rrit  ^Irovpcdas  icol  TpaxvffriSot 
xApaf)-  His  rule  was  dimnguished  by  justice  and 
modenition  (Jos^.  AnL  zviii.  4,  §  6),  and  he  ap> 
pears  to  have  deroted  himsdf  entirely  to  the  duties 
of  his  office  without  sharing  in  the  intrigues  which 
di^gnoed  his  fiunily  (Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  6,  6j.  He 
bnib  a  new  city  on  the  site  of  Paneas,  near  the 
aooroes  of  the  Jonian,  which  he  called  Oesarea 
(Kai^ap«(a  ^  ^iXlwirov,  Matt  xvi.  13;  Mark  viii. 
97),  and  nuied  Bethsaida  (in  fewer  Gaufenitis)  to 
the  rank  of  a  city  under  the  title  of  Julias  (Joseph. 
AnL  iL  9,  §  1;  xviii.  3,  §  1),  and  died  there  a.  d. 
34  (xviii.  6,  §  6).  He  married  iiafeme,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Phifip  (1.)  and  Hcrodias  (Aai,  xviii.  6,  §  4), 
but  as  he  leli  no  chiklren  at  his  death  his  dominions 
were  added  to  the  Koman  province  of  Syria  (xviii. 

6,  §  «). 

VI.  Herod  Aorippa  I.  ('Hpt^i;},  Acts ; 
Aypiintas.  Jos^.)  was  the  son  of  Aristobulus 
and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 
He  was  brought  up  at  Rome  with  Claudius  and 
Dmsua,  and  after  a  life  of  various  ricissitudcs 
(Joaeph.  AnL  xviii.  7),  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
Tiberitts  for  an  nnguarded  speech,  where  he  re* 
aaained  till  the  accession  of  (>uus  (CaliguU)  a.  d. 
37.  The  new  emperor  gare  him  the  goveninients 
bmeriy  heU  by  the  tctnurchs  Philip  and  Lysanias. 
and  bestowed  on  him  the  ensigns  of  royidty  and 
other  maris  of  bror  (AcU  xii.  1,  'Hp.  6  /SariA«i;f ). 
The  jeakmsy  of  Herod  Antipas  and  bis  wife  Herodkis 
was  excited  by  thcM  distinctions,  and  tHey  sailed 
to  Borne  in  the  hope  of  suppkntiug  Agrippa  in  the 
onperor's  fisvor.  Agrippa  was  aware  of  their  d»> 
itgn.  and  anticipated  it  by  a  counter-charge  against 
Antipas  of  treasonous  oonespondencj  with  the 
Vkfthians.    Antipas  fiuled  to  answer  the  accusation, 


•  Jos.  JmL  avfl.  8,  §  1    Jessphns  eaUs  PhUlp 

hot  deewhare  he  slalis 
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and  was  banished  to  Gaul  (A.  D.  39),  and  hb 
dominions  were  added  to  those  already  held  by 
Agrippa  (Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  7,  §  9).  AflcrwaniB 
Agrif^  rendered  important  services  to  Claudius 
(Josi^.  B.  J.  ii.  11,  §§  9,  3),  and  received  frtnn 
him  in  return  (a.  d.  41)  the  government  of  Jud«a 
and  Samaria;  so  that  his  entire  dominions  equaled 
in  extent  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Groat  Unlike 
his  predecesson,  Agrippa  was  a  strict  observer  of 
the  i^w  (Joseph.  AnL  xix.  7,  §  8),  and  bo  sought 
with  success  the  favor  of  the  Jews.^  It  is  probable 
that  it  was  with  this  riew^'  he  put  to  death  James 
the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  frirther  imprisoned  Peter 
(Acts  xii.  1  ff.)  But  his  sudden  d&ith,  w'lich  k%* 
lowed  immediately  afterwards,  interrupted  his  anh 
bitious  prqjects. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Us  reign  over  the  wh  W 
of  Jud«a  (a.  d.  44)  Agrippa  attended  some  gani«f 
at  Caeaarea,  hekl  in  honor  of  the  emperor.  When 
he  appeared  in  the  theatre  (Joseph.  AnL  xix.  8,  §  S, 

ilfi4pif)  in  **a  robe  of  silver  stuff  {4^  hpyiptn 
wnrovniiivn^  wSuray,  Joeeph. ;  iaSrrra  fitun?uit^9ff 
Acts  xii.  21)  which  shone  in  the  morning  light, 
his  flatterers  saluted  him  as  a  god ;  and  suddimly 
he  was  seized  with  terrible  pains,  and  being  carried 
fit>m  the  theatre  to  the  palace  died  after  five  dayi 
agony  (ip'  ^fUpna  v^rre  vy  r^t  ynarf^t  ^yh" 
fuvTi  9itpyair$tlt  rhy  fiiw  Kardfrrpw^w,  Joseph. 
AnL  xix.  8;  yw6iiwos  aK^Krittifipmrot  ^{^v(cy, 
Acts  xii.  93;  cf.  9  Mace.  ix.  6^). 

By  a  singuko*  and  instructive  eonftasion  Eiia»> 
bius  {ff*  E.  ii.  10;  cf.  Heinichen,  Iixc.  9,  ad  loe.) 
converts  the  owl,  which,  according  to  Josephus,  ap> 
peared  to  Herod  as  a  messenger  of  eiil  (&•/  7  •  A  oi 
kokM  into  *•*  the  angel  *'  of  the  Acts,  who  was  thi 
unseen  minister  of  Uie  Divine  Will  (Acts  xii.  93, 
hrdralw  airrhy  &77«Aof  Kvpiov}  cf.  9  K.  xix.  3{^ 
LXX.). 

Various  coi^ectures  hare  been  made  as  to  the 
occasion  of  ths  festival  at  which  the  event  took 
place.  Josepbus  (/.  c. )  says  that  it  was  in  *•  behalf 
of  the  emperor's  safety,'*  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  it  might  be  in  connection  with  his  return  fh>m 
Britain;  but  this  is  at  least  very  uncertain  (ci 
Wieseler,  Ch-on,  d.  Apod.  ZeiL  p.  131  ff.).  Jose- 
pbus mentions  also  the  concourse  "  of  the  chief  men 
throughout  the  province ''  who  were  present  on  the 
occasion ;  and  though  he  does  not  notice  the  em- 
baasy  of  the  Tyrians  and  Agrippa*s  speech,  yet  hie 
narrative  is  perfectly  consistent  with  both  fiwts. 

VII.  Hkkoi>  Aokippa  II.  {'Ayptwiras,  N.  T, 
Joseph.)  was  the  son  of  Herod  Agnppa  1.  and  Cy- 
prosy  a  grand-niece  of  Herod  the  Great  At  tbr 
time  of  the  death  of  his  fiither,  a.  d.  44,  he  was  at 
Rome,  and  his  youth  (he  was  17  yean  okl)  pre 
vented  Claudius  f^om  cairying  out  hia  first  inter p 
tion  of  appointing  him  his  father's  successor  (Jo> 
sqih.  Ant.  xix.  9,  §$  1,  9).  Not  kmg  afterwardb 
however,  the  emperor  gave  him  (e.  a.  i>.  50)  the 
kingdom  of  Chalds,  which  had  bekmged  to  hii 
uncle  (who  died  a.  D.  48;  Joseph.  AnL  xz.  4,  $  9; 
B,  J.  ii.  19,  §  1);  and  then  transferred  him  (a.  i>. 
69)  to  the  tctrarebics  formcriy  hekl  by  Plulip  and 

In  rirtne,  that  to,  of  his  halMssesnt  from  On  Uaa- 


6  Jeot(0«ae*.4<.  JiK/mlAumf,  i.  490)  quolM  a  ]i«»i»J 
>tet  Agrippa  bUTst  Into  taan  on  laattJiig  fai  a  public 
awlas  tkni   xvil.  lA ;  wbareapoo  ths  people  cried  I  (Aeis  xtt*  8) 
sua.  M  Be  BOtastraaMO,  A^ppa,  tiimi  art  oqr  brotliar 'M 


c  Jopt  (p.  421,  fte.),  who  otdects  that  theae  aela  an 
IneoostoCent  with  the  known  hummnlty  of  Agrtppa, 
entirely  nagtoota  the  rsaaeo  aimnHii  by  ft.  Lake 


I^bdIm  (Jweph.  AfU.  a.  6,  {  1;  B.  J.  iL  »,  f 
S),  with  Un  titlii  oT  king  (A«to  ur.  IS,  'A)/fi 
i  BaaAiii,  nvi.  t,  T,  Ac.' 


iihi<li  nuu-ked  bit  bniilj  by  catij  building! 
Jeninlem  god  Berytui,  in  both  chm  doing  tidIci 
to  tlie  fobngi  of  tha  Jewt  (iltU.  u.  T,  (  11;  8, 
f  4 ).  The  nlstBii  In  irbkb  b*  itood  to  hti  •iUs' 
BcTBDim  (Act*  ur.  13)  ma  the  oxm  of  gn>e  nii- 
piFJon  (.loMph.  .rfnt.  u.  6,  {  S),  which  vn  Dotind 
by  Juroud  (5al.  vi.  1G5  tl.i.  In  the  lut  Ramu 
Wir  Agrippt  took  put  with  Uw  Komui,  ind  ifta- 
the  ftU  «f  Jerunkin  retired  vilh  Ueimin  to  Rorhi, 
•hers  be  died  hi  lb*  third  yon  of  Ti^  (a.  d. 
100],  being  the  lut  priixe  of  tb«  bouM  of  Uirod 
tChoC  Col  U). 


(>iiuS6J,     Vlctocy  ndTuciiv  to  tlw  riftit:  In  tta* 
Oaldkite. 

lie  ipjnnDce  of  St.  Paul  befon  AgHpps  (A. 
D.  BO)  oHen  tevenJ  efaanuterUtic  (raila.  Agripps 
■eezni  to  hive  beco  lotlnwt«  witb  Fentos  (Jow^. 
Am.  u.  7,  i  II);  Mid  it  ku  tutunl  that  cbe  Ko- 
dUD  governor  should  atiiil  blnuelf  of  fali  Judgment 
OD  ■  queaUon  of  whit  leeiued  b>  be  Jewiih  law 
(Act!  UT.  IS  s:,  M;  of.  Joeepb,  AiU.  ix.  B,  j  T). 
The  "pcmp"  (m-bAa!)  aan-afff*)  with  wbicb  the 
king  came  into  tbe  tudience  chimher  (Ac^U  uv. 
S3j  flru  HccorJuit  with  big  gcnet^  ^leAring;  and 
the  cold  irony  with  which  he  met  the  impauioned 
•rordi  of  the  Apoillr  (Actg  tivi.  27,  SB)  luili  the 
tonper  of  one  who  wu  contented  (o  lake  put  in 
the  deatniction  of  hia  nation.  B.  F.  W. 

Till.  Bekemce.     [Dkkenice.] 

IX.  Dbubili^.     [Dkubilla.] 

HEIIO'DIAMS  l-Hpattartl'  [_HtrodiaKl]), 
Id  the  account  which  ii  given  by  St.  Matthew 
(i^i.  IG  e.)  and  St.  Maik  <iii.  13  ft.)  of  the  Lut 
effbru  made  by  diflerent  ■ectiona  of  the  Jewa 
tu  obUun  from  our  Lord  himaelf  the  materials  tot 
on,  a  party  unda  the  name  of  Utiv- 
represenled  ai  acting  In  concert  with  the 
>"  (Matt.  nit.  IS;  Mark  lii.  13],      St. 

Fo  I  Camm.  in  Mill,  torn.  I'U-}  ^1  rtgudi 


R-»tesl  M  ■»»  dlTlsocnltol  dtdlloi "  (Ulens.  C^miR. 
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VtA  mmtkni  the  ODmbination  of  tha  two  P»fM 
Ibr  a  almllar  ol^ject  at  ou  eariier  psiod  (IM  ilL 

SI,  and  hi  another  place  (viii.  Ifi;  cf.  Luke  liL  t) 
ha  preeeivea  a  nylng  of  mr  Lord,  In  which  "  tlN 
leaven  of  Herod"  ia  placed  In  doK eoiuMcdon  witb 
theleavenof  tbePhari>eea"|-  Id  tbe  Goipel  of 
t.  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  the  HtnMliaDt  on  not 
brought  f<imiid  at  all  by  nai 
l^eae  nty  acanty  noticei  c 
(be  poaitjon  of  the  Hendiani  aiw  nc 
by  other  teotimoniea;  yet  It  ii  not  diffictik  to  fix 
chanclalatici  by  a  rrfatuue  to  the  eonclitioo 
of  Jewiih  fteUng  in  the  Apostolic  ai^e.  Tba« 
woe  probably  many  who  saw  in  tbe  power  of  the 
Herodian  family  the  pledge  of  the  pi 
their  national  eiuteiice  in  the  hoe  of  K 

In  proportioii  ai  they  regarded  the  Inde- 
pendent nationality  of  the  .Jewiih  people  as  the  flnl 
condition  of  tbe  flilfijlmect  of  it*  future  deethij, 
they  would  be  wUliug  In  aaguieace  in  the  domlnim 
of  men  who  wbk  tbsnielrci  of  fofngn  deaeeot 
[Hehoii],  (Dd  not  rigid  In  the  obasvanee  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual  Two  distlnot  dasaa  might  tbm 
unite  in  aupportuig  what  was  a  donmtic  tynuoj 
na  contraaled  with  abaolutc  dtfrndence  so  Ronw  — 
those  who  saw  in  the  Hoods  a  protection  againat 
lirect  heatlien  rule,  which  waa  tbe  one  ol>i«t  of 
*eir  (wT  (cf.  JwAat.  f  19,  ip.  Ijghtfoot,  Hnrm. 
&'«.  p.  ITD,  ed.  leuad.  "  IJerode*  ctiun  aOKin  Hil- 

'egetn  ilium  eaas  non  legre  fefcbant"),  and  tlwea 

rho  were  iDclined   to  look  with  BatiafHetion  npou 

luch  a  oompivmise  between  tbe  ancient  hith  mnd 

leatben  civiUiaticn.  as  llenxl  the  Gnat  and  liis 

luccesaon  had  ettdeavored  to  lealiie,  as  tbe  tnw 

and  higheat  conaummation  of  Jewish  bopea,^     On 

one  side  the  Herodiana  —  partisans  of  Ilend  id 

widest  aenae  of  the  term  —  wen  thus  brought 

>  union  with  the  Pharisees,  on  Um  other,  with 

Sadduoeea.      Yet  there  ii  no  reason  to  auppoae 

that  they  endeavored  to  form  any  very  iyst«n«ti« 

harmony  of  the  conflicting  doctjinca  of  tile  two 

but  ntbR*  the  conflicting  doctrinea  themadvea 

iirown  inlij  the  background  by  what  appeared 

a  paramount  political  neccoaity.     Such  cosdi- 

bave  been  l^^uent  in  every  age;  and  the 

of  the  alluaions  to  the  HaodianSr  as  a  niariced 

body,  seems  to  show  that  this,  like  simibir  coalltuHu, 

'    '    10  enduriDg  inEuoice  as  tbe  foundation  of 

party.     The  feelings  wbicb  led  lo  the  cotditioD  rs- 

'  led,  but  they  were  iooipable  ef  animating  the 

nun  action  of  a  united  body  (or  any  length  of 

B.  ¥.  W. 

Oi  the  occaBon  mentioned  in  Matt,  nit  16 

and  Markiti.  13,  the  Ilerodiaoa  appear  aa  supporters 

of  the  claim  of  the  Itoman  empenn  to  ncrive 

a-n»ney  from  tbe  Jew*.      This  &et  agree* 


a  aStnjOH  HandlaDi  w 
L  (Antlpas)  as  "tiK  Hisiiah 
rut  nvT  x^«wi  ^np  ot  rW  'H^au^  X^itfr^  *l»«( 


HBRODIA8 

IMl  trttb  the  view  that  Uiey  ymn  euentiilly  ft  po- 
Itfod  and  not  a  rdigioiu  puiy*  kdA  heooe  in  this 
iwpeoi  itood  at  the  very  opposite  pole  from  tb«i 
fbarieecs,  for  the  latter  denied  the  Koman  right  of 
government  and  resisted  all  foreign  innovations  It 
is  remarkable  that  we  find  two  such  hostile  parties 
acting  together  in  any  instance.  And  especially  in 
regard  to  that  eariier  oombinati<Hi  (Mark  iii.  6),  it 
dMS  not  appear  from  the  narrative  bow  a  coalition 
of  the  Pharisees  with  the  Ileiodiaus  was  to  enable 
them  to  accomplish  the  death  of  Jesus.  We  can 
only  conjecture  how  this  may  have  been.  The  in- 
fluence of  Christ  among  the  people  in  Galilee  at  that 
period  was  yvy  gnat,  and  therefore  any  open  act 
of  violence  on  the  part  of  his  enemies  was  out  of 
the  queatioa.  Means  more  covert  must  be  empbyed. 
llie  Uerodians,  as  the  partisans  of  Uerodf  had  in- 
fluence with  that  ruler;  and  the  Pharisees,  in- 
triguing with  them  and  fixing  upon  some  political 
accusation,  may  have  hoped  to  secure  Herod's  inter- 
position in  arresting  and  putting  to  death  the  otgect 
of  their  malice.  It  is  not  without  ugnlficaiice  that 
the  oveHoire  for  tUs  alliance  came  ttom  the  Phari- 
wes  and  not  fivm  the  Uerodiaas  (jierii  r«y  *Hpw- 
itaimif  irvfifioOKior  iwolom^f  Mark  iii.  6).      H. 

HEROa>IAB  CHpwafor,  a  female  patronymic 
ihNii  'Hp^Hrisi  on  patronymics  and  genUlie  names 
in  laf,  see  Matthiie,  Greek  Gr,  §  101  and  103),  the 
name  of  a  woman  of  notoriety  in  the  N.  T.,  dangb- 
ter  of  Aristobulus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mariamiie 
and  Herod  the  Great,  and  consequently  sister  of 
Agrippa  I. 

She  first  married  Herod,  sumamed  Philip,  an- 
other of  the  sons  of  Mariamne  and  the  first  Herod 
(Joaeidi.  AnL  xviii.  5,  $  4 ;  comp.  B.  J.  i.  29,  §  4), 
and  therelbre  her  full  uncle;  then  she  doped  fix)m 
him,  during  his  lifetime  {Ani.  ibid.),  to  marry 
Herod  Antipas^  her  8tq>-unele,  who  had  been  long 
mairied  to,  and  was  stiU  liring  with,  the  daughter 
of  iEneas  or  Aretaa  —  his  assumed  name  —  king 
of  Anbia  {iind,  xvii.  9,  §  4).  Thus  she  left  her 
hnsband,  who  was  still  alive,  to  connect  herself  with 
a  man  whose  wife  was  still  alive.  Her  paramour 
was  indeed  less  of  a  blood  relation  than  her  original 
husband;  but  being  likewise  the  half-brother  of 
that  husband,  he  was  already  connected  with  her 
by  afiSnity  —  so  close  that  there  was  only  one  ease 
eoQteroplated  in  the  Taw  of  Moses  where  it  could 
be  set  aside,  namdy,  when  the  mairied  brother  had 
died  childless  (Lev.  zviii.  16,  and  u.  21,  and  for 
the  exception  Deut  xxv.  5  IT.).  Now  Herodias  had 
■beady  had  one  child  —  Safeme  —  by  Philip  (ArU. 
viii.  5,  §  4),  and,  as  he  was  still  alive,  might  have 
nad  more.  Well,  therefore,  may  she  be  charged  by 
Josephus  with  the  intention  of  confounding  her 
country's  institutions  {ibid,  xviii.  5,  §  4) ;  and  well 
may  St.  John  the  Baptist  have  remonstrated  against 
the  enormity  of  .sudi  a  eonnection  with  the  tetrarch, 
whose  conscience  would  certainly  seem  to  have  been 
*.  less  hardened  one  (Matt.  xiv.  9  says  he  **  was 
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•  This  town  to  probably  Lqgdanum  Ckmvenaram, 
a  town  of  Qaol,  ilciiated  on  the  right  bank  of  ths 
Oaiooott,  at  the  foot  of  the  PjrrsDsss,  now  A.  BertraMi 
4*  Qfrnminfts  (Mnnrny,  Hcuuib.  of  Fnmeef  p.  814) 
lossbias,  H.  E.  i.  11,  mjt  r.ennef  eonft^Q<UDg  Ap- 
ipas  with  Arehelaaa;  Barton  on  Matt.  zfv.  8,  Alfbrt, 
sod  modCTBS  in  graeral,  Lifons.  In  Josephus  {B.  J. 
M.  9, 1  61,  AntlpM  to  said  to  have  died  tn  Bpsin  ~  ap- 
it|y,  ft«ra  the  oonteait,  the  land  of  hto  exus.  A 
s'llM  flmttors  theniMe,  Uke  the  abovs  wjaM 


sony. "  Mark  vL  20  that  he  "fiearad**  St  Jokni 
and  «* heard  him  gladly*'). 

The  consequences  both  of  the  crime,  and  of  the 
rqiroof  which  it  incurred,  are  well  known.  Aretas 
made  vrar  upon  Herod  for  the  ii\jury  done  to  hto 
daughter,  and  routed  him  with  the  loss  of  his  whole 
army  {Ant.  xviii.  6,  §  1).  The  head  of  St.  John 
the  lk4;>tist  was  granted  to  the  request  of  Herodias 
(Matt  xiv.  8-11 ;  Mark  vi.  24-28).  According  to 
Josephus  the  execution  took  ptoci)  in  a  forUess 
called  Machaerus,  on  the  ftx>ntier  betwein  the  do- 
minions of  Aretas  and  Herod,  according  to  Pliny 
(v.  15),  looking  down  upon  the  Dead  Sea  fh>m  the 
south  (coiup.  Kobinson,  i.  570,  note).  And  it  was 
to  the  iniquity  of  this  act,  rather  than  to  the  inii- 
morality  of  that  illidt  oonuection  that,  the  historian 
says,  suuie  of  the  Jews  attributed  the  dc<f«aU;  of 
Herod.  In  the  closing  scene  of  her  career,  indeed, 
Herodias  exhibited  considerabks  niignanituity;  as 
she  preferred  going  with  Antipos  to  Lugdunum,'* 
and  there  sharing  hto  exile  and  reverses,  till  leatb 
ended  them,  to  the  remaUiing  with  her  brother 
Agrippa  I.,  and  partaking  of  hto  elevation  {Ant 
xviii.  7,  $  2). 

lliere  are  few  episodes  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
N.  T.  more  suggestive  to  the  commentator  than 
thto  one  scene  in  the  life  of  Herodias. 

1.  It  exhibits  oue  of  the  most  remaikable  of  the 
undesigned  cotnddences  between  the  N.  T.  and 
Josephus;  that  there  are  some  discrepancies  in  the 
two  accounts,  only  enhances  thdr  value.  More 
than  this,  it  has  led  the  historian  into  a  brief  di- 
gression  upon  the  life,  death,  and  character  of  the 
Baptist,  which  speaks  volumes  in  fovor  of  the 
genuineness  of  that  still  more  odebrated  passage, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  **  Jesus,"  that  **  wise  man, 
if  man  he  may  be  called  *'  {Ant  xviii.  8,  §  3;  comp. 
XX.  9,  §  1,  unhesitatingly  quoted  as  genuine  by 
Euseb.  H.  E.  i.  11).» 

2.  It  has  been  waniily  debated  whether  it  was 
the  adultery,  or  the  incestuous  connection,  that 
drew  down  the  reproof  of  the  Bapttot  It  has 
been  already  shown  that,  dther  way,  the  otTenne 
merited  condemnation  upon  more  grounds  ihan 
one. 

3.  The  birthday  feast  to  another  undesigned 
ooinddeuce  between  Scripture  and  profiine  history. 
The  Jews  abhorred  keeping  birthdays  as  a  pagan 
custom  (Hluid  on  MatL  xiv.  6).  On  the  o&er 
hand,  it  was  usual  with  the  Egyptians  {Gea.  xl. 
20;  comp.  Joseph.  Ani.  xii.  4,  f  7),  with  the  Per- 
sians (Herod,  i.  133),  with  the  Greeks,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  dead,  whence  the  Christian  custom  ^ 
keeping  annivermries  of  the  iaart}TB  (Biihr,  ad 
Herod.  Iv.  26),  and  with  the  Romans  (Pera.  Sat 
il.  1-9).  Now  the  Herods  may  be  said  to  hav* 
gone  beyond  Rome  in  the  obsenance  of  dl  that 
was  Roman.  Herod  the  Great  kept  the  day  of  liii 
accession;  Antipas— as  we  read  here— and  Agrippa 
I.,  as  Josephus  tdto  us  {Ani.  xix.  7,  %  1),  thdr 


b  *  Tholack  has  mads  admlrahto  ass  of  Ihs  aifw- 
nisnt  from  thto  sooros  In  hto  CHatdnoitrdightit  dtt 
Evang.  Ge$ehf£htej  pp.  854-867.  It  to  shown  that  the 
penooal  names,  the  friacss,  dates,  aod  costoms,  Jewtob 
and  Roman,  menthnied  or  ImpUed  in  ths  account  of 
Uerodto^  and  of  the  beheadhig  of  John,  an  flilly  eon- 
firmsd  by  oootemporaxy  writers.  On  the  qnestloa 
whether  Josephus  and  the  svanffsltots  dtoagrse  In  rs> 
gsrd  to  the  plaee  whats  John  was  faapriscosd.  ssi 

H 
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Uithday.  with  such  magnifioenoe,  th«t  the  ^  bbth- 
days  of  Herod  **  (Henxlis  diet)  had  paawd  Into  a 
proverb  when  l*ernu>  wrote  {SnL  ▼.  180). 

4.  And  yet  dancing,  on  Uiese  festive  occasions, 
was  common  to  both  Jew  and  Gentile;  and  was 
practiced  in  the  same  way  —  youths  and  viigins, 
singly,  or  separated  into  two  bands,  but  never  iii- 
tenuingied,  danced  to  do  honjr  to  their  deity,  their 
hero,  or  to  the  day  of  their  solemnity.  Miriam 
(Ex.  XV.  20),  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  (Judges  xi. 
84).  and  l^vid  (2  Sam.  vi.  14).  are  familiar  instances 
In  Holy  Writ;  the  **  Cannen  Swcuhue  '*  of  Horace, 
to  quote  no  more,  p3ints  to  the  same  custom 
amongst  Greeks  and  Komans.  It  is  plainly  owing 
to  the  elevation  of  woman  in  the  social  scale,  that 
daucuig  in  pairs  (still  unknown  to  the  East)  has 
eome  into  fashion. 

5.  'rhe  rash  oath  of  Herod,  like  that  of  Jeph- 
thah in  the  O.  T.,  has  aflforded  ample  discussion  to 
casuists.  It  is  now  ruled  that  all  such  oaths,  where 
there  is  no  reservation,  expressed  or  implied,  in 
bvor  of  the  Uws  of  God  or  man,  are  illicit  and 
without  force.  And  so  Solomon  had  long  since 
decided  (1  K.  ii.  90-24;  see  Sanderson,  DeJuram. 
ObUg.  PtxUect.  iU.  16).  E.  S.  Ff. 

HBROa>lOX  (*Hpw8(»y:  Hefvdion),  a  n\&- 
tive  of  St.  Paul  (rhy  avyytpfi  fiov''  cof/naiua),  to 
whom  he  sends  his  salutation  amongst  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  Homan  Church  (Kom.  xvi.  11 ).  Noth- 
bg  appears  to  be  certainly  known  of  hira.  By 
Hippolytus,  howevor,  he  is  said  to  have  been  bishop 
of  Tarsus;  and  by  Pseudo-Dorotheus,  of  Patrse 
(Winer,  sub  roc.). 

HERON  (npj^).  The  Hebrew  andpftah  ap- 
pears as  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev.  xi.  19, 
beut.  xiv.  18.  From  the  addition  of  the  words 
^  after  her  kind,"  we  may  infer  that  it  was  a  gen- 
eric name  for  a  well-known  class  of  birds,  and  hence 
It  la  the  more  remarkable  that  the  name  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  Bible.  It  is  quite  uncer- 
tain what  bird  is  intended ;  the  only  point  on  which 
any  two  commentators  seem  to  agree  is,  that  it  is 
noi  the  Ae7*DR,  for  many  suppose  the  preceding 
word,  translated  in  the  A.  V.  >*  stork,"  to  apply  in 
reality  to  the  heron.  The  LXX.  translates  it  x^- 
pdiptoff  which  may  be  rq^ded  as  applicable  to  all 
oiros  frequenting  swampy  ground  {dyYapdBpcus)^ 
but  more  particularly  to  the  plover.  This  explana- 
tion loses  what  litUe  weight  it  might  otherwise 
:ave  had,  ftom  the  probability  that  it  originated  in 
a  Calse  rctiding,  namely,  agaphah^  which  the  trans- 
lators coxitiix'ted  with  ngaph^  "  a  bank."  The  Tal- 
mudista  evidently  were  at  a  loss,  for  they  describe 
It  indefinitely  as  a  *' high-flying  bird  of  prey" 
( CkuUfiy  63  a).  The  only  ground  on  which  an 
Cpinion  can  be  formed,  u  the  etymology  of  the 
word;  it  is  connected  by  Gesenius  (Thte.  p.  127) 
with  the  root  nnaph^  **  to  snort  in  anger,"  and  is 
Uierefore  applicable  to  some  irritable  bird,  perhaps 
the  goose.  The  parrot,  swallow,  and  a  kind  of 
eagle  ha^'e  been  suggested  without  any  real  reason. 

W^.  L.  B. 

HE'SED  PPO  [Jtindness,  fawr]:  ^eM; 
Aks.  E(r8 :  BeiJieiea)^  the  son  of  Heeed,  or  Ben- 
Cheeed,  was  oomraissar)*  for  Solomm  in  the  district 
of  "  the  Arubboth,  Socoh,  and  all  the  land  of 
Hflpher"  (1  K.  iv.  10). 

HESH'BON  (V'^airn  [/imcfence,  under- 
itand&tpl:  'EirtfiAu;  [Rom.  Vat.  in  Josh.  xxi.  89, 
1#/Mr:j  ffutbm)^  the  capital  eity  of  Sihon  king 


HESHMON 

of  the  Amorites  (Num.  xxi.  S6).  It  ilood  on  Im 
western  bonier  of  the  high  plain  (J/tsAor,  Joriu 
xiii.  17),  and  on  the  boundarr-Une  between  the 
tribes  of  Keuben  and  Gad.  The  ruins  of  Uetbdn^ 
20  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  oo  the  parallel  of  thr 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  mark  the  site,  as 
they  bear  the  name,  of  the  ancient  Ueehtion.  Tht 
city  is  chiefly  celebnted  from  its  connection  with 
Sihon,  who  was  the  first  to  ^ve  battle  to  the  invad- 
ing Israelites.  He  marched  against  them  to  Jahaz, 
whidi  must  have  been  sitoaied  a  shcnt  distancs 
south  of  Heahbon,  and  was  there  completely  over, 
thrown  (Deot  ii.  82  ff.).  Heehbon  was  rebuilt  by 
the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxxii.  37),  but  was  av 
signed  to  the  Levitei  in  connection  with  the  trilie 
of  Gad  (Josh.  xxi.  89).  After  the  Captivity  it  ftD 
into  the  hands  of  the  Moabites,  to  whom  it  had 
originally  belonged  (Num.  xxi.  26),  and  henee  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  prophetic  denunciations  against 
Moab  (Is.  XV.  4;  Jcr.  xlviii.  2,  84,  45).  In  the 
fourth  century  it  was  still  a  plaoe  of  some  note 
( Onotn,  s.  V.  t'$eb(m)y  but  it  has  now  been  tat  many 
centuries  wholly  deeoUte. 

The  ruins  of  Heshbon  stand  on  a  low  hill  rising 
out  of  the  great  undulating  plateau.  They  are 
more  than  a  mile  in  circuit;  but  not  a  buiUing 
remains  entire.  Towards  the  western  part  is  a  nn- 
guUr  structure,  whose  crumbling  ruins  exhibit  the 
workmanship  of  successive  ages— the  maaaiiw  stones 
of  the  JewiiJi  period,  the  sculptured  cornice  d  the 
Roman  era,  and  the  light  Saracenic  arch,  all  grouped 
together.  There  are  many  cisterns  among  the 
ruins ;  and  towards  the  south,  a  few  yards  from  the 
base  of  the  hill,  is  a  large  ancient  reservoir,  which 
calls  to  muid  the  passage  in  Cant.  vii.  4,  **  Hiine 
eyes  are  like  the  fish-pools  of  Heshbon  by  the  gate 
of  Bath-rabbim."  (See  Burckhardt,  Trnv.  in  Syr., 
p.  365;  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  472.)  [BATH-itAU- 
BIM.]  J.  L.  P. 

*  For  a  descriptk)n  of  the  ruins  of  Htabdn^  see 
Tristram^s  Lttwi  of  Jfrnel,  p.  544, 2d  ed.  Among 
other  monuments  of  the  old  city,  he  speaks  of  "  the 
foundations  of  a  fbnim,  or  public  building  of  the 
Roman  period,  arranged  exactly  like  the  forum  at 
Pompeii.  .  .  .  Some  portions  oi  the  walls  are 
standing  —  a  few  tiers  of  worn  stones;  and  the 
space  is  thickly  strewn  with  piles  of  Doric  shafts, 
capitals  of  columns,  broken  entablatures,  and  large 
stones  with  the  broad  bevelled  edge.  In  one  edifice, 
of  which  a  large  portion  remains,  near  the  foot  oi 
the  bill,  Jewish  stones,  Roman  arches,  Doric  pillars, 
and  Saracenic  arches,  are  all  strangely  mingfed.  .  .  . 
The  old  wells  were  so  numerous  that  we  bad  to  tide 
with  great  care  to  avoid  them."  Instead  of  **  fish- 
pools  "  said  (A.  y.)  to  have  been  at  Heshbon  (Cant 
vii.   4),   we  should  read    *< pools"  or  '<tanka** 

(n*^3^4l) :  and,  as  we  see  above,  the  remaina  of 
water-works  of  this  description  are  still  abundant 
there.  Of  all  the  marks  of  antiquity  the  Aimbe 
consider  none  more  decisive  than  the  rains  of 
cisterns  or  reservoirs  (Wetistein*s  Bfittbeficki 
Uber  Havran^  etc.,  p.  86).  H. 

HESH'MON  (tl»^r?  [Ihriving,  frmifid^ 
neu"]'.  LXX.  omits,  both  MSS.;  [Comp.  Aid. 
'Ao-fiu&v:]  Hasatmon)^  a  place  named,  with  othem. 
as  lying  between  Mobdah  and  Beereheba  (Josh,  z? 
27),  and  therefore  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judak 
Nothmg  f\irther  is  known  of  it;  but  may  St  not 
be  aooUier  form  of  the  name  Aemom,  given  ig 
Num.  zxziv.  4  as  one  of  the  landmariv  «f  Ihi 
aoutbem  boundaiy  of  Jodah?  8. 


HBSBOV 

HBS'BOK  (V'^^n  [mdo$ed,  m  by  a  widl]: 
'Arp^;  Alex.  A(rpc»fi:  Hetrtm).  Hbzron,  the 
■A  of  Reuben  (Num.  zzvi.  6,  [91]).  Our  tnne- 
hUn  fttUowed  the  Vulg.  in  adopting  this  ibrm  of 
the  name.  [In  manj  modem  editions  of  the  A. 
V.  however,  it  is  spelt  Uetron.  A.]    W.  A.  W. 

flSS'BONITBS,  THE  ("yry^t^:  6 
Ajrpmwi;  [Vat.]  Alex,  o  Aap^i^W.  AuroaUm). 
Deseendants  of  Hearon,  or  Hesron,  the  son  of  Keu> 
ben  (Nam.  zxri.  6).  [[n  many  modem  editions 
of  the  A.  v.  the  irord  is  spelt  Hesronites.  —  A.] 

W.  A.  W. 

HBTH  iPSn^  u  e.  Cbeth  [terror,  fficmi]: 
Xih'  ffttk),  the  foN&ther  of  the  nation  of  the 
Hrmm.  In  the  genealogical  tables  of  Gen.  x. 
snd  1  Chr.  i.,  Heth  is  stated  as  a  son  of  Canaan, 
yuangar  than  Zidon  the  flntboro,  but  preceding 
the  Jebnsite,  tha  Amorite,  and  the  other  Canaanite 
bmilies.  Heth  and  Zidon  akme  are  named  as 
posoos;  all  tha  rest  figure  as  tribes  (Gen.  x.  15; 
1  Chr.  L  13;  LXX.  r^y  Xvrrmo^:  [Vulg.  Beth- 
^tm ;]  and  to  Josephus,  AnL  L  6,  §  3). 

Hie  Hittitee  were  therefore  a  Hamite  race, 
nathcr  of  the  *«  country  *'  nor  the  ^  kindred  '*  of 
Aksham  and  Isaac  ((>en.  xxiv.  3,  4;  xxriii.  1,  3). 
In  tiie  earliest  historical  mention  of  the  nation  — 
the  beantiAil  uarratiTe  of  Abraham's  purchase  of 
the  cave  of  Hachpdah  —  they  are  styled,  not  Hit- 
tito,  bat  Bene-Cheth  (A.  V.  *«  sons,  and  children 
of  HeUi,**  Gen.  xxiu.  8,  5,  7,  10,  16, 18,  30;  xxv. 
10;  zlix.  33).  Onoe  we  hear  of  **  daughters  of 
Heth"  (xxviL  46),  the  '* daughters  of  Uie  land;  " 
tl  that  early  period  still  called,  after  their  less  im- 
■ediaie  progenitor,  "  daughters  of  CJanaan  *'  (xxviil. 
1, 8,  oompand  with  xxyii.  46,  and  xxvi.  34,  35). 

In  the  Egyptian  monuments  the  name  Chat  is 
■ad  to  sfawd  for  Palestine  (Bunsen,  jEgypUn, 
fBotsd  by  Ewald,  Guck,  1.  317,  note).  G. 

HBTH'LON  (T^n^  'n^.H,  Me  way  of 
Betkhm  [i.  e.  of  the  Xurlang-piiee  or  ttrong- 
kU]:  [LXX.  translate  the  name:  Heihnkm\\  the 
3SBie  cf  a  place  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
"prooiiied  land.*'  It  is  mentioned  only  twice  in 
Seriptare  (Ea.  xlvii.  15,  xlviii.  1).  In  all  prob- 
lUKty  Uw  *•  way  of  Hethlon  "  is  the  pass  at  the 
Bntben  end  of  Labanon,  from  the  sea-coast  of  the 
VeditcRiaean  to  the  great  plain  of  Hamath,  and 
■  thos  identical  with  »■  the  entrance  of  Hamatii  " 
in  Num.  xxxIt.  8,  Ac.  (See  Five  Yean  in  Da^ 
VL  356.)  J.  L.  P. 


HBZlfiKI  Ot?Tn,  I  e.  Hicki,  a  short  form  of 
Biilnh,f6-ei»p<A  ^yeAowiAsrHesekiah:  'aCok^; 
[^■t-  A(aicci:]  fleaeci)^  a  man  in  the  genodogies 
tf  Be^^in,  one  of  tiie  Bene-Elpaal  [sons  of  E.], 
I  ihswiiilant  of  Shaaraim  (1  Chr.  viU.  17). 

HBZBKI'AH  (njlJTTl.  generany  nnyi^n, 

AAfiK^and  abowitii  initial  ^  —  nn^DTHV 
LXX.  and  Joseph.  'E^s xtar :  Ezechiai ;  =3  iiren^ 
if  Jtkfovak,  camp,  GJerm.  Ootthard^  Qes.),  twelfth 
Bag  ef  Jodah,  son  of  the  apostate  Ahaz  and  Abi 
(«  Abfidi),aaeendad  the  throne  at  tiM  age  of  35 
•>  c.  736.  Sfaiea,  however,  Ahas  died  at  the  age 
''N,  sooM  prefer  to  make  Hesekiah  only  90  years 

■M  M  his  swMslon  (reading  D  for  HD).  as  ^tiier- 
vhc  ha  aasi  haf*  besn  born  when  Ahas  was  a  boy 
ifUfMiold.  This,  faidoed,U  not  ijipuasibla 
i^  mi  VM€m,  183,  quoted  by  Bochart, 

•7 
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Gtoffr,  Boer,  p.  980;  see  KeQ  on  3  K.  xrUL  \\ 
Knobel,  Jet.  33,  te.)»  but,  if  any  change  be  de- 
sirable, it  is  better  to  suppose  that  AHm  was  96 
and  not  30  years  old  at  Us  acoeesion  (LXX.  Syr 

Arab.  3  CJhr.  xxvili.  1),  reading  713  for  3  In  9 
K.  xvi.  3. 

Hesekiah  was  one  of  the  three  most  perfect  kings 
of  Judah  (3  K.  zviii.  5;  Eoclus.  xlix.  4).  His 
first  act  was  to  purge,  aiid  repair,  and  reopen  with 
splendid  sacrifices  and  perfect  ceremonial,  tiie  Tem- 
ple which  bad  been  despoiled  and  neglected  during 
the  careless  and  idolatrous  reign  of  his  &ther. 
This  consecration  was  accompanied  by  a  revival  of 
the  theocratic  spirit,  su  strict  as  not  even  to  spars 
it  the  high  phbMs,"  which,  although  tolerated  by 
many  well-intentioned  kings,  had  naturally  been 
profimed  by  the  worship  of  images  and  Asheraha 
(3  K.  x^iii.  4).  On  the  extreme  importance  and 
probable  consequences  of  this  measure,  see  High 
Places.  A  still  more  decisive  act  was  the  de- 
struction of  a  braxen  serpent,  said  to  have  beai 
the  one  used  by  Moees  in  the  miracufeus  healing 
of  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxi.  9),  which  had  been 
removed  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  beoume,  "  down  to 
those  days,*'  an  otyect  of  adoration,  partiy  in  con 
sequence  of  its  venerable  character  as  a  relic,  and 
partly  perhaps  fix>m  some  dim  tendencies  to  tha 
ophiolatry  common  in  ancient  times  (Ewald,  Gttok. 
iii.  633).  To  break  up  a  figure  so  curious  and  so 
highly  honored  showed  a  strong  mind,  as  well  as  a 
cl»r-8ighted  seal,  and  Hesekiah  briefly  justified  fala 


prooedure  by  calling  the  image  ]i*)lpn9,  «a 
sen  thing,"  possibly  with  a  contemptuous  play  on 

the  word  tZ7ilJ,  *»a  serpent"  How  necessary  tha 
was  in  such  times  may  be  inferred  from  the  fset 
that  *<the  brazen  serpent"  is,  or  was,  revereneed 
in  the  Church  of  St  Ambrose  at  Mikn  (Prideaux, 
ConntcL  i.  19,  Oxf.  ed.).o  When  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  had  fallen,  Hesekiah  extended  his  pious  en- 
deavors to  Ephraim  and  Manas(«h,  and  by  inviting 
the  scattered  inhabitants  to  a  peculiar  Passover 
kindled  their  indignation  also  against  the  idolatrous 
practices  which  still  continued  among  them.  This 
Passover  was,  from  the  necessities  of  the  ease,  cel- 
ebrated at  an  unusual,  though  not  illegal  (Num. 
ix.  10, 11)  time,  and  by  an  excess  of  Levitical  seal, 
it  was  continued  for  the  uni»ecedented  period  oC 
fourteen  days.  For  these  ktter  fiicts  the  Chronidflr 
(3  Chr.  xxix.,  xxx.,  xxxi.)  is  our  sole  authority,  and 
he  characteristically  narrates  them  at  great  length. 
It  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  this  Pessovw 
was  celebrated  immediately  after  the  purification  of 
the  Temple  (see  Prideaux,  L  c),  but  careflil  oou' 
sideration  makes  it  almost  certain  that  it  could  not 
have  taken  place  before  the  sixth  year  of  Hcaekiah*s 
reign,  when  the  M  of  Samaria  had  stricken  r»> 
morseful  terror  into  the  heart  of  Israel  (3  Oax, 
xxxi.  I,  xxx.  6,  9,  and  Keil  on  2  K.  xviil.  3). 

By  a  rare  and  hi^py  providence  the  most  pious 
of  Idngs  was  confirmed  in  his  faithfulneM,  and 
seconded  in  his  endeavors  by  the  powerftd  assist- 
ance of  the  noblest  and  most  ekiquent  of  prophets. 
The  influence  of  Isaiah  was,  however,  not  gained 
without  a  struggle  with  the  **scomfiil<"  rsmnani 
of  the  former  royal  counseUors  (Is.  xxviiL  14),  who 
in  all  probability  recommended  to  the  Ung  siieh 

a  "Un  sarpent  da  broDsa  qol  salon  ma  erayanes 
populaira  aaialt  eelni  qna  leva  Mobe,  et  qui  (Ml  aip» 
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and  eoncpromiMii  u  would  be  in  trnkon 
ntbcr  with  the  dictates  of  political  expedieocy,  than 
with  that  sole  unhesitating  tnist  in  the  aim  of 
Jehovah  which  the  prophets  inculcated.  Hie  lead- 
ing man  of  this  cabinet  was  Sbebna,  who,  from  the 
omiasion  of  his  father*s  name,  and  the  expression  in 
Is.  zxii.  16  (see  Blunt,  Undt$.  Coincidtncet\  was 
probably  a  foreigner,  perhaps  a  Syrian  (Ilitzig). 
At  the  instance  of  Isaiah,  he  seems  to  have  been 
subsequently  degraded  from  the  high  post  of  pre- 
fect of  the  palace  (which  office  was  given  to  Klia- 
kim.  Is.  xxii.  21),  to  the  inferior,  though  stiU 

honorable,  station  of  stato-aecretary  (*^&Oy  S  K. 

zriii.  18);  the  further  pimishment  of  exile  with 
which  Isaiah  had  threatened  him  (xxii.  18)  being 
possibly  forgiven  on  bis  amendment,  of  which  we 
have  some  traces  in  Is.  xzxvii.  2  ff.  (Ewald,  Ce$ch. 
m.  617). 

At  the  head  of  a  repentant  and  united  people, 
Hesekiah  ventured  to  assume  the  aggressive  against 
the  Philistines,  and  in  a  series  of  victories  not  only 
rewon  the  cities  which  his  father  had  lost  (2  Chr. 
ixviii.  18),  but  even  disposeewed  them  of  thdr  own 
eities  except  Gaza  (2  K.  xviit  B)  and  Gath  (Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  13,  §  3).  It  was  perhaps  to  tlie  purposes 
of  this  war  that  he  applied  the  money  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  used  to  pay  the  tribute  exacted 
by  Shalmanezer,  according  to  the  agreement  of 
Ahaz  with  hb  predecessor,  TigUth  Pileser.  When, 
after  the  capture  of  Samaria,  the  king  of  Assyria 
applied  for  this  impost,  Hezekiah  refund  it,  and  in 
op«i  rebellion  omitted  to  send  even  the  usual  pres- 
ents (2  K.  xviii.  7),  a  line  of  conduct  to  which  he 
was  doubtless  encouraged  by  the  splendid  exhorta- 
tion of  his  prophetic  guide. 

Instant  war  was  averted  by  the  heroic  and  long- 
aontinued  resistance  of  the  Tyrians  under  their  king 
Elukeus  (Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14),  against  a  siege, 
which  was  abandoned  only  in  the  fifth  year  (Grote, 
Greece^  iii.  359,  4th  ed.),  when  it  was  found  to  be 
Impracticable.  This  must  have  been  a  critical  and 
intensely  anxious  period  for  Jerusalem,  and  Heze- 
kiah used  every  available  means  to  strengthen  his 
position,  and  render  hia  capital  impregnable  (2  K. 
xz.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  8-^,  30;  Is.  xxii.  8-11,  xxxiii. 
18;  and  to  these  events  Ewald  also  refers  Ps.  xlviii. 
13).  But  while  all  Judsea  trembled  with  anticipa- 
tion of  Assyrian  invasion,  and  while  Shebna  and 
others  were  relying  ^*in  the  shadow  of  Egypt,*' 
Isidah's  brave  heart  did  not  fail,  and  he  even  de- 
nounced the  wrath  of  God  against  the  proud  and 
amftil  merchant-city  (Is.  xxiii.),  which  now  seemed 
to  be  the  main  bidwark  of  Judiea  againat  immediate 
attack. 

It  was  probably  during  the  siege  of  Samaria  that 
Shalmanezer  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Saigon, 
who,  Jealous  of  li!g}'ptian  influence  in  JudsM,  sent  an 
army  under  a  Tartan  or  general  (Is.  xx.  1),  which 
penetrated  Egypt  (Nah.  iii.  8-10)  and  destroyed 
No-Amon;  although  it  is  clear  from  Hezekiah^s 
rebellion  (2  K.  xviii.  7)  that  it  can  have  produced 
but  little  p^manent  impression.  Saigon,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  leign  (which  is  the  fourteenth 
year  of  the  reign ^f  Hezekiah),  made  an  expedition 
to  Palestine;  bnt  his  annals  make  no  mention  of 
any  conquests  kotn  Hezekiah  on  this  occasion,  and 
ha  aeema  to  have  occupied  himself  in  the  siege  of 
Aabdod  (la.  xx.  1),  and  in  >the  inspection  of  mines 
(RoaenmiUler,  BibL  Geoyr,  ix.).  This  must  there- 
fcn  be  tlie  expedition  alluded  to  in  2  K.  xviii.  18; 
It.  MMxA.  1;  ao««paditian.whichJaJBMrelj  attaded 
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to,  aa  it  led  to  no  reaolt  Baiif  tneSeriplOTi 
rative  ia  to  be  reconciled  with  the  reooada  of  Aaa^ 
ian  hiatory  it  aeems  necessary  to  make  a  tnoapoii- 
tion  in  the  text  of  Isaiah  (and  therefore  of  the  book 
of  Kings).  That  aome  auch  expedient  rnnai  fas 
resorted  to,  if  the  Assyrian  history  is  trustworthy, 
ia  maintained  by  Dr.  Hincka  in  a  paper  On  in^ 
rectf/tcation  of  Chivnuiogy^  vihick  ike  ntxl^-di»- 
cooertd  Api9^tUle$  render  neceasriry.  ^  The  text," 
he  aaya,  **>  aa  it  originally  atood,  was  probably  to 
this  effect:  2  K.  x^iii.  13.  Now  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  king  Hezekiah  Me  kanff  of  Au^-ia  cjntt 
vp  [alluding  to  the  attack  mentioned  in  Saigon*? 
AnnaU] ;  xx.  1-19.  In  those  days  was  king  Ueaa- 
kiah  sick  unto  death,  etc.,  xviii.  13.  And  Sen- 
nacherib, king  of  Assyria,  came  op  against  all  tbs 
fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took  them,  etc.,  xrJ; 
13,  xix.  87  "  (Dr.  Kindts,  in  Joum.  of  Saer,  JJt. 
Oct  1868).  Periiaps  some  hkter  transcriber,  nnawan 
of  the  earlier  and  unimportant  invasion,  oonftiaed 
the  alluaion  to  Saigon  in  2  K.  xviii.  13  with  tha 
detailed  atory  of  Sennacherib*a  attack  (2  K.  xriii. 
14  to  xix.  37),  and,  considering  that  the  aoeonnt 
of  Hezekiah's  illneas  broke  the  continuity  of  the 
narrative,  removed  it  to  the  end. 

According  to  this  scheme,  Hezekiah*s  dasgerooa 
illneaa  (2  K.  xx.;  Ia.  xxxviii.;  2  Chr.  zxzii.  94) 
nearly  aynchronized  with  Sargon'a  futile  inTaaion, 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah^a  reign,  devoa 
years  before  Sennacherib*i  invasion.  That  it  moat 
have  preceded  the  attack  of  Sennacherib  ia  neaily 
obrious  from  the  promise  in  2  K.  xx.  6,  aa  well  aa 
from  modem  discoveries  (Layard,  JVtn.  and  Bab,  t 
146);  and  such  is  the  riew  adopted  by  the  Babbu 
(<Seafer  Olam^  cap.  xxiii.),  Ussher,  and  by  moat  oob- 
mentators,  except  Vitringa  and  Gesenius  (Keil,  ad 
he.;  I^deaux,  i.  22).  There  seems  to  be  nc 
ground  whatever  for  the  vague  conjecture  ao  oon- 
fidently  advanced  (Winer,  a.  t.  ffitkias;  Jahn, 
Hebr.  Common,  §  xli.)  that  the  kjng^s  illneaa  waa 
the  aame  plague  which  had  deatroyed  the  Aasyiian 

aimy.     The  word  VH^  ^  '^^  elsewhere  applied 

to  the  pbgue,  but  to  carbunclea  and  inflammatory 
ulcers  (Ex.  ix.  9;  Job  ii.  7,  Ac.).  Hezekiah,  whose 
kingdom  was  in  a  dangerous  crisis,  who  had  at  thai 
time  no  heir  (for  Manasseh  waa  not  bom  till  kmg 
afterwards,  2  K.  xxi.  1),  and  who  regarded  death 
as  the  end  of  existence  (Is.  xxxviii.),  "turned  hia 
fece  to  tlie  wall  and  wept  aore  "  at  the  threatened 
approach  of  dissolution.  God  had  oompaaaion  on 
his  anguish,  and  heard  his  prayer.  Isaiah  had 
hardly  left  the  palace  when  he  was  ordered  to 
promise  the  king  immediate  recovery,  and  a  freah 
leaae  of  life,  ratifying  the  promise  by  a  aign,  and 
curing  the  boil  by  a  |Iaater  of  figa,  which  were  ofUn 
uaed  medicinally  in  aimilar  cases  (Ges.  TAfls.  L 
311;  Celsius,  Bierobol.  u.  877;  Bartholinna,  £h 
Morbit  BiblicUy  x.  47).  What  waa  the  exact  natntv 
of  the  diaease  we  cannot  aay;  according  to  Mende 
it  was  fever  teraiinating  in  abscess.  For  aoent 
account  of  the  retrogression  of  th«  shadow  on  tht 
sundial  of  Ahaz,  see  Dial.  Oh  thia  remaikabla 
paasage  we  must  be  content  to  refer  the  reader  to 
Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  p.  861  ff. ;  Winer,  a.  ▼.  BitUaM 
and  Uhren;  Rawlinson,  Berod.  ii.  332  ff.;  the 
elaborate  notes  of  Keil  on  2  K.  xx. ;  RosenmiiUet 
and  Geeenius  on  Is.  xxxviii.,  and  especially  Ewald 
Gadi.  iii.  638. 

Yarioua  ambaandora  came  with  lettera  and  gifb 
to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  hu  recovery  (S  Cbr 
xxxiL  £l),  and  among  them  an  enrbaaay  from 
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(or  Derodach,  2  K.  xx.  12;  6  Bdk-' 
MBmtf  Jc«ph.  /.  c. ),  the  viceroy  of  Babylnif  the 
Mardokempados  of  l'toleiiiy*8  caiioti.  The  osten- 
dble  object  of  this  niiasiuii  wai  to  compliment  Hez»- 
kiah  on  his  ooii^-aleBcenoe  (2  K.  xx.  12 ;  Is.  xxxix. 
1),  and  **  to  inquire  of  the  wonder  that  was  done 
m  the  land  **  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  31 ),  a  rumor  of  which 
eould  not  Ml  to  interest  a  people  devoted  to  astrol- 
ogy. But  its  real  purpose  was  to  discover  how  far 
an  alliance  between  the  two  powers  was  possible  or 
desirable,  for  Mardokempados,  no  less  than  Hese- 
ktah,  was  in  apprehension  of  the  Assyrians.  In 
fact  Sargon  expelled  him  firom  the  throne  of  Baby- 
loD  in  the  following  year  (the  16th  of  Heaekiah), 
■Ithou^h  alter  a  time  he  seems  to  have  returned 
•nd  reiistablished  himself  for  six  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  was  murdered  by  Belibos  (Dr.  Hincks, 
I.  e. ;  Rnsenraijller,  RibL  Utogr.  ch.  vlii. ;  Iji}'ard, 
Am.  and  Rob,  i.  141).  Community  of  interest 
made  Heaekiah  receive  the  overtures  of  Babylon 
with  unconcealed  gratification;  and,  perhaps,  to 
enhance  the  opinion  of  his  own  imp(»*tance  as  an 
ally,  he  displayed  to  the  messengers  the  princely 
tresaores  which  he  and  his  predecessors  had  ac^ 
eumulated.  The  mention  of  such  rich  stores  is  an 
additional  ailment  for  supposing  these  e\'ents  to 
have  happened  before  Sennacherib's  invasion  (see  2 
K.  zriii.  14-16),  although  they  are  related  after 
Uiem  in  the  Scripture  historians.  If  ostentation 
were  his  motive  it  received  a  terrible  rebuke,  and 
be  was  informed  by  Isaiah  that  from  the  then  tot- 
tering and  subordinate  proWnoe  of  Babylon,  and 
not  from  the  mighty  Assyria,  would  come  the  ruin 
and  captirity  of  Judoh  (Is.  xxxix.  5).  lliis  prophecy 
and  the  one  of  Miciih  (Mic.  iv.  10)  are  the  earliest 
definition  of  the  locality  of  that  hostile  power,  where 
the  ilonda  of  exile  so  long  threatened  (I^ev.  xxvi. 
33;  Deut.  iv.  27,  xxx.  3)  were  beginning  to  gather. 
It  is  an  impressive  and  fearAil  circumstance  that 
the  moment  of  exultation  was  chosen  as  the  oppor- 
tunity for  warning,  and  that  the  prophecies  of  the 
Assyrian  delixerance  are  set  side  by  side  with  those 
of  the  Babybnish  Captivity  (Davidson  On  Prophecy^ 
p.  256).  The  weak  friend  was  to  accomplish  that 
which  was  impossible  to  the  powerflil  foe.  But, 
although  pride  was  the  sin  thus  vehemently  checked 
by  the  prophet,  Isiiiah  was  certainly  not  blind  to 
the  poUiicnl  raoti\-es  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  2,  §  2),  which 
naade  Hesekuh  so  complaisant  to  the  Babylonian 
ambassadors.  Into  those  motives  he  had  inquired 
en  vain,  for  the  king  met  that  portion  of  his  ques- 
tion (»What  said  these  men?'*)  by  emphatic 
iileDce.  Hexekiairs  mrek  answer  to  the  stem  de- 
itmseiation  of  f^ure  woe  has  been  most  uigustly 
censored  as  "a  fidse  resignation  which  combines 
sslfishness  with  silliness"  (Newman,  ffelnr,  Mvn. 
(k  274).  On  the  contrary  it  merely  implies  a  oon- 
•Ictton  that  God's  decree  could  not  be  otherwise 
ILaa  just  and  right,  and  a  natural  thankfulness  for 
a  temporary  suspension  of  its  inevitable  fill- 
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Sitgon  was  succeeded  (b.  c.  702)  by  bis  son 
tamaeherib,  whose  two  invanons  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  Scripture  records  concerning  the  i%igr 
0f  Hezekiah.  The  first  of  these  took  place  vn  the 
ddxd  year  of  Sennacherib  (b.  c.  700),  and  occupia 
•nly  three  venes  (2  K.  zriii.  13-16),  though  the 
note  of  the  advancing  Assyrians  may  be  traced  in 
IB.  X  5,  xL  The  rumor  of  the  invasion  rec^ubled 
Qenkiah*t  exertions,  and  he  prepared  for  k  siege 
Yf  providing  offensive  and  defensiN'e  amnir,  ntopping 
^  the  Weill,  and  diverting  the  watercuurMw,  con- 
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ducting  the  water  of  Gihon  into  the  city  by  a 
teminean  canal  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  17.  For  a  similir 
precaution  taken  by  the  Mohammedans,  see  WH. 
Tyr.  viii.  7,  Keil).  But  the  main  hope  of  the 
political  faction  was  the  alliance  witti  Ivgypt,  and 
they  seem  to  have  sought  it  by  presents  and  private 
entreaties  (Is.  xxx.  6),  especially  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  chariots  and  cavah-y  (Is.  xxxi.  1-3),  which 
was  the  weakest  arm  of  the  Jewish  sorice,  as  we 
see  from  the  derision  which  it  excited  (2  K.  xviiL 
23).  Such  overtures  kindled  Isaiah's  indignation, 
and  Shebna  may  have  lost  his  high  office  by  reooni- 
mending  them.  The  prophet  clearly  saw  that  H^^ypt 
was  too  weak  and  fidthlpss  to  be  serviceable,  and 
the  applications  to  Pharaoh  (who  is  compared  by 
RabshaJceh  to  one  of  the  weak  reeds  of  his  own 
river),  implied  a  want  of  trust  in  the  help  of  God. 
But  Isaiah  did  not  disapprove  of  the  spontaneously 
proflered  assistance  of  the  tall  and  warlike  Ethio- 
pians (Is.  xviii.  2,  7,  ace.  to  EwsJd's  trans.);  be- 
cause he  may  have  regarded  it  as  a  providential 
aid. 

The  account  given  of  this  first  invasion  ui  the 
Annnl$  of  Sennachtrib  is  that  he  attacked  Uese- 
kiah,  because  the  Ekronites  had  sent  their  king 
Padiya  (or  "  Haddiya"  ace.  to  Col.  Kawlinson)  as 
a  prisoner  to  Jerusalem  (ef.  2  K.  xriii.  8);  that  he 
took  forty-six  cities  (<'all  the  fenced  cities  *'  ho  2 
K.  xviii.  13  is  apparently  a  general  expression,  ef. 
xix.  8)  and  200,000  prisoners:  that  he  besieged 
Jerusalem  with  mounds  (cf.  2  K.  xix.  32);  and 
although  Hezekiah  promised  to  pay  800  talents  of 
silver  (of  which  perhaps  300  only  were  ever  paid) 
and  80  of  gold  (2  R.  xWii.  14;  but  see  Layard, 
Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  145),  yet  not  content  with  this 
he  mulcted  him  of  a  part  of  his  dominions,  and 
gave  them  to  the  kings  of  Kkron,  Ashdod,  and  Gaae 
(Rawlinson,  Herod,  i.  476  fT ).  So  important  was 
this  expedition  that  Demetrius,  the  Jewish  his- 
torian, even  attributes  to  Sennacherib  the  Great 
Captirity  (Clem.  Alex.  Stt^m.  p.  146,  ed,  Sylb.). 
In  almost  every  particular  this  account  agrees  with 
the  notice  in  Scripture,  and  we  may  see  a  reason 
for  so  great  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Hezekiah  in 
the  glimpse  which  Isaiah  gives  us  of  his  capital  city 
driven  by  desperation  into  licentious  and  impioui 
mirth  (xxii.  12-14).  This  campaign  must  at  least 
have  had  the  one  good  result  of  proving  the  worth* 
lessnes^i  of  the  Kg}'ptian  alliance;  for  at  a  plaot 
called  Altagd  (the  Kltekoii  of  Josh.  xv.  69?)  Seo« 
nacherib  inflicted  an  overwhelroing  defeat  on  the 
combined  forces  of  I'^ypt  and  Ethiopia,  which  had 
come  to  the  assistance  of  Ekron.  But  Isaiah  ie> 
garded  the  purchased  treaty  as  a  cowardly  defection, 
and  the  sight  of  his  feUow-eitizens  gazing  peacefully 
ftom  the  house-tops  on  the  bright  array  of  the  car* 
borne  and  quivered  Assyrians,  filled  him  with  in- 
dignation and  despair  (Is.  xxii.  1-7,  if  the  latest 
explanations  of  this  chapter  be  correct). 

Hezekiah's  bribe  (or  fine)  brought  a  temporary 
release,  for  the  Ass)Tians  marched  into  Egypt, 
where,  if  Herodotus  (ii.  141)  and  Josephus  (Ant, 
X.  1-3)  are  to  be  trusted,  they  advanced  without 
resistance  to  Pelusium,  owing  to  the  hatred  of  the 
warrior-caste  against  Sethos  the  king-priebt  of 
Pthah*who  had,  in  his  priestly  predilections,  inte^ 
knd  with  their  prerogati^'es.  In  sgitp  of  this 
advantage,  Sennacherib  was  forcud  to  riMae  the 
siege  of  Pelusium,  by  the  advance  x'  TirhalBah  or 
Tarakos,  the  ally  of  Sethos  and  Hexekiah,  who 
afterwards  united  the  crowns  of  Egypt  and  Ethlople. 
This  magnificent  Ethiopian  hero,  who  had  eitcnM 
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Hi  eompmli  to  the  piUan  of  Herctilet  (Stnb.  it. 
ITt),  was  indeed  a  formidable  antagoiuBt  His 
feeds  are  recorded  in  a  teniple  at  Medineet  Haboo, 
bvt  the  Jealousy  of  the  Memphites  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Eg}/pi.  i.  141)  concealed  his  aasbtance,  and  attrib- 
uted the  deliveianee  of  Sethoe  to  the  miraculous 
Inierpositioa  of  an  army  of  mice  (lierod.  ii.  141). 
This  story  may  have  had  its  source,  however,  not 
fai  Jealousy,  but  in  the  use  of  a  mouse  as  the  em- 
blon  of  destruction  (HorapoIL  Hiavyl.  i.  50;  Raw- 
linson,  Htrod,  ad  loc.)t  uid  of  some  sort  d"  disease 
or  plague  (?  1  Sam.  ?i.  18;  Jahn,  Ardt.  BiU.  § 
185).  The  legend  doubtless  gained  ground  from 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  afterwards 
ruined  the  army  of  Sennacherib.  We  say  a/tei^ 
wardty  because,  however  much  the  details  of  the 
two  occurrences  may  liave  been  confused,  we  can- 
not agree  with  the  migority  of  writers  (Prideauz, 
Bodiart,  Ifichaelis,  Jahn,  Keil,  Newman,  etc.)  in 
identifying  the  flight  of  Sennacherib  fix>m  Pelusium 
with  tlie  event  described  in  2  K.  ziz.  We  prefer 
to  follow  Josephus  in  making  them  allude  to  dis- 
tinct events. 

Returning  from  his  fuUle  expedition  {Awptucros 
aycx<^pi}<rc,  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  1,  §  4),  Sennacherib 
** dealt  treacherously"  with  Uezekiah  (Is.  xxxiii.  1) 
by  attacking  the  stronghold  of  Lachish.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  that  second  invasion,  respect- 
ing which  we  have  such  ftiU  details  in  2  K.  xviii. 
17  ff.;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  9  if.;  Is.  xxxvi.  That  there 
were  two  invasions  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
Layard,  Doeanquet,  Vance  Smith,  etc.)  is  cleariy 
proved  by  the  details  of  the  first  given  in  the 
Assyrian  annals  (see  Rawlinson,  Heivd.  i.  p.  477). 
Although  the  annals  of  Sennacherib  <m  the  great 
cylinder  in  the  Brit.  Museum  reach  to  the  end  of 
his  eighth  }'ear,  and  this  second  invasion  belongs 
to  his  fifth  year  (b.  c.  698,  the  twenty-eighth  year 
€t  Hezekiah),  yet  no  aUusion  to  it  has  been  found. 
So  shameful  a  disaster  was  naturally  concealed  by 
iiational  vanity.  From  Lachish  he  sent  against 
Jerusalon  an  army  under  two  officers  and  his  cup- 
bearer the  orator  Rabshakeh,  with  a  blasphemous 
and  insulting  summons  to  surrender,  deriding  Heze- 
Uah's  hopes  of  Egyptian  succor,  and  apparently 
endeavoring  to  inspire  the  people  with  distnist  of 
his  religious  innovations  (2  K.  xriii.  22,  25,  30). 
The  reiteration  and  peculiarity  of  the  latttf  argu- 
ment, together  with  Rat)Bbakeh*s  fluent  mastery  of 
Hebrew  (which  he  used  to  tempt  the  jjeople  from 
their  all^iance  by  a  glowing  promise,  v.  31,  32), 
gife  countenance  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  an 
apostate  Jew.  He/ekiah's  ministers  were  thrown 
Into  anguish  and  dismay ;  but  the  undaunted  Isaiah 
hurled  back  threatening  for  threatening  with  un- 
rivaled eloquence  and  force.  He  even  prophesied 
that  the  fires  of  Tophet  were  already  burning  in 
expectancy  of  the  Assyrian  corpses  which  were 
destined  to  feed  their  flame.  Meanwhile  Sen- 
nacherib, having  taken  l^achish  (an  event  possibly 
depicted  on  a  series  of  slatis  at  Mosul,  I^yard,  AT. 
wni  B.  148-152),  was  besieging  Libnah,  when, 

a  •  Stanley *8  note  majr  be  cited  here :  ^  By  what 
special  means  this  great  deatructicHi  was  effected,  with 
^ow  large  or  small  a  remnant  Sennacherib  returned, 
•  not  told.  It  might  be  a  pestilential  blast  (Is.  xzxvii. 
{  Joseph.  Ant.  z.  1,  $  5),  according  to  the  analogy 
■jy  which  a  pestilence  Is  osoally  described  in  Seriptors 
SBdw  the  Imaflps of  s  destroying angei  (Ps.  IzzviU. 49; 
I  Bam.  zzlT.  16) ;  and  the  numben  are  not  grualet 
IkM  Bfs  rsixnled  as  perishing  within  veiy  short 
I— 1C0,(KX>  CkrthagliiiaiM  hi  SkUy,  COOyOOO  1m 
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alarmed  by  a  '(rumor**  of  Tiriiakah*i  mhwum  (li 
avenge  the  defeat  at  AHagQ?),  he  was  teced  ti 
rdinqtiiah  onoe  mora  his  immediate  dengna,  and 
content  himself  with  a  defiant  letter  to  HenUah. 
Whether  on  this  occasion  lie  eneoontend  and  de- 
feated the  Ethiopians  (as  Prideanz  pneariooily 
infers  from  Is.  xz.  Connect,  i.  p.  96),  or  not,  we 
cannot  telL  The  next  event  of  the  eampaign,  about 
which  we  are  informed,  is  that  the  Jewish  kii^ 
with  simple  piety  prayed  to  God  with  SemuRhcrib*s 
letter  out^read  before  him  (cf.  1  Maoe.  lii.  48), 
and  received  a  prophecy  of  immediate  deUvenneew 
Aeoordmgly  **that  night  the  Angel  of  the  Loro 
went  out  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Aasyriaitt 
185,000  men." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  secondary  eanse  was 
empfeyed  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  event. 
We  are  certainly  **  not  to  suppose,**  as  Dr.  «lohn80D 
observed,  *•  that  the  angel  went  about  with  a  swoid 
in  his  hand  stabbing  them  one  by  one,  but  that 
some  powerful  natural  agent  was  empk>yed.**  The 
Babylonish  Talmud  and  some  of  the  Tugums  at- 
tribute it  to  storms  of  lightning  (Vitringa,  Vogel, 
etc.);  Prideaux,  Heine  (de  cantd  Strag,  Astgr.), 
and  Faber  to  the  Simoon ;  R.  Joee,  Ussher,  Preiss  {da 
oauad  clad.  Atsgr.),  etc.,  etc.,  to  a  nocturnal  attack 
by  Tirhakah ;  Paulus  to  a  poisoning  of  the  waters; 
and  finally  Joeephus,  followed  by  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  ancient  and  modem  commentators,  indiid- 
ing  e^-en  Keil,  to  the  Pestilence.  This  would  be  a 
cause  not  only  adequate  (Justin,  xix.  11;  Diodor. 
xix.  p.  434 :  see  the  other  instances  quoted  by  Btk' 
senmiiller,  Winer,  Keil,  Jahn,  etc.),  but  most  prob- 
able in  itself  fix>m  the  crowded  and  tctrified  state 
of  the  camp.  There  is  therefore  no  necessity  to 
adopt  the  ingenious  coi\jectures  by  winch  Doder- 
lein,  Koppe,  and  Wessler  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  tha 
large  number  185,000.« 

After  this  reresse  Sennacherib  fled  predpilatafy 
to  Nineveh,  where  he  revenged  himself  on  as  manj 
Jews  as  were  in  his  power  (Tob.  i.  18),  and  after 
many  years  (not  fifty-five  days,  as  ToUt  nya,  L 
21),  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  sons  as  he  drank 
himself  drunk  in  the  house  of  Kisroch  (Assanc?) 
his  god.  He  certainly  lived  till  b.  c.  680,  for  hia 
22d  year  is  mentioned  on  a  clay  tablet  (Rawlinson, 
L  c);  he  must  therefore  have  survived  Headdali 
by  some  seventeen  years.  It  is  probable  that 
era!  of  the  Psalms  (e.  g.  xlvi.-xlviiL,  Ixxri.) 
to  his  discomfiture. 

Hez^iah  only  lived  to  ei\joy  for  about  one 
more  his  well-eamed  peace  and  glory.  He  slept 
with  his  fiithers  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  yean, 
in  the  56th  year  of  his  age  (b.  c.  697),  and  waa 
buried  with  great  honor  and  universal  mouminff 
^*  in  the  chiefest  of  the  septdehres  (or  <the  raadj 
leading  up  to  the  sepukhres,*  ^y  &rai3<(o'ti  rd/^mm^ 
LXX.,  because,  as  Thenius  coi\jeetures,  the.  actual 
sepulchres  were  fliU)  of  the  sons  of  Darid  "  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  33).  He  had  found  time  for  many  works  of 
peace  in  the  noble  and  almost  blamelen  comae  cf 
his  troubled  life,  and  to  his  pious  labors  wa  are  in- 

seven  months  at  CUro  (Geseninr,  ad  loc).  It  might 
be  aceompaaied  by  a  storm.  So  Vitringa  undeisloo^ 
it,  and  this  would  best  suit  the  words  In  Is.  zxz.  3»* 
{History  of  ths  Jewish  Chunk.  U.  680).  A  mutUaftaf 
aoeoont  of  this  wonder  was  eurrent  among  the  IQu^ 
tians.  They  ascribed  It,  ss  a  matter  of  eoniaa,  i» 
their  own  dUvinitles,  but  unqoastioQably  bad  la  vlsv 
the  sams  oeeuirsnce  (sse  BawUttMB,  Hmod,  fL  ia)k 
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MA«i  for  at  lout  one  portion  of  Jie  prtewn*  canon 
[iYof.  zzT.  1;  EmIus.  xl\iii.  17  tf.)«  He  can  have 
10  ftnm  panegTrtc  than  tlie  words  of  the  sou  of 
t&aeh,  Meren  the  kinss  of  Judah  &iled,  for  they 
bnook  the  law  of  the  Most  High ;  all  except  Da- 
tidf  and  tJuJciat,  and  Jwitu  faiLuL** 

Bendft*  the  many  authors  and  commentators  who 
have  written  on  this  period  of  Jewish  history  (on 
which  much  light  has  been  recently  thrown  by 
Mr.  Layaid,  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  Sir.  U.  RawUnson, 
Dr.  Hincks,  and  other  scholars  who  have  studied 
the  Ninev^  rMuains),  see  for  continuous  lives  of 
Heaekiah,  Josephus  (Ant.  a,  13-x.  2),  Prideaux 
(CoMtcL  I  16^0),  Jahn  {ffebr.  Comm.  §  zli.)i 
Winer  (s.  v.  WMu),  and  £wald  {Getch,  iit  614- 
6i4,  2d  ed.).  F.  W.  F. 

*  Dean  Stanley  devotes  a  long  lecture  {Hittory 
of  the  Jewish  Church,  ii.  505-540)  to  the  character 
of  Heaeldah,  and  the  events  with  which  he  was 
eGBBeetad.  >«Tba  nign  of  Heiekiah  is  the  eul- 
ttiinaling  point  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
kings  of  Jadah.*'  Yet  the  interest  of  his  personal 
history  is  mainly  that  which  arises  from  the  con- 
templation of  his  fixample  as  one  of  foith  and  piety, 
and  of  the  wonderful  deliverances  vouchsafed  to  the 
naUon  for  his  sake,  though  both  these  and  his  ear- 
nest efforts  for  the  reformation  of  the  people  served 
only  to  delay,  but  not  to  aveK  the  luMtening  ruin 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  sketch  drawn  by  Mr. 
Stanley  of  Hesekiah's  repairing  to  the  temple  with 
the  defiant  kiter  of  Sennacherib,  to  spread  it  before 
Jehovah  and  to  implore  his  help,  brings  out  the 
iiioaarBh*s  character  at  that  most  criticid  juncture 
in  its  best  light.  The  Assyrian  oonquercNr  had  sent 
from  Lachish,  demanding  the  submtssk>n  of  Heze- 
kiah  and  the  surrender  of  Joitsalem  into  the  hands 
of  his  genersl.  On  hearing  this  summons,  £li- 
akim,  Shebna,  and  Joah,  Hezekiah*s  three  highest 
offloera,  **  tore  their  garments  in  iKuror,  and  w^ 
peared  in  that  state  before  the  king.  He,  too,  gave 
way  to  the  same  uncontrolled  burst  of  grief.  He 
and  they  both  dressed  themselves  in  sackdoth,  and 
the  king  took  refuge  in  the  Temple.  The  minis- 
ten  went  to  seek  comfort  from  Isaiah.  The  in- 
salting  embassy  returned  to  Sennacherib.  The 
snny  was  moved  from  lAchish  and  lay  in  front  of 
the  foftraa  of  libnah.  A  letter  couched  in  terms 
like  those  already  used  by  hia  envoys,  was  sent 
direet  from  the  kini^  of  Assyria  to  the  king  of  Ju- 
dah. What  would  be  their  fote  if  they  were  taken, 
they  might  know  from  the  fkte  of  Lachish,  which 
we  still  see  on  the  sculptured  monuments,  where 
:lie  inhabitants  ire  lying  before  the  king,  stripped 
in  order  to  be  flayed  alive.  Hesekiah  took  the 
loiter,  and  penetrating,  as  it  would  seem,  into  the 
Mutt  Holy  Place,  laid  it  before  the  Divine  Presence 
■ithroned  above  the  cherub^  and  called  upon  him 
iriicae  name  it  insulted,  to  look  down  and  see  with 
his  own  eyes  the  outrage  that  was  oflbred  to  him. 
FVom  that  dark  recess  no  direct  answer  was  vouch- 
The  answer  came  through  the  mouth  of 
From  the  first  moment  that  Sennacherib's 
vmy  had  appeared,  he  had  held  the  same  language 
if  unbroken  hope  and  oonfidenee,  dothad  in  evei^ 
nviety  of  imagery.  ...  It  was  a  day  of  awful 
nspense.  In  proportion  to  the  strength  of  Isaiah's 
sonfidenoe  and  of  Hezi*kiah*s  devotion,  would  have ' 
ktta  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  church  and  fiuth,  il  ' 
Hwf  had  been  disappomted  of  their  hope.  It  was 
ft  day  of  suspenae  also  for  the  two  great  armies 
mhkh  were  drawing  near  to  their  encounter  on  the 
3f  Palestine.    Like  Aniantis  in  the  siese 
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of  Orleans,  Heaikiah  must  have  kioked  aontlniHtf 
and  westward  with  ever  keener  and  keener  mgB^ 
ness.  For  already  there  was  a  rumor  that  Tirha- 
kahfthe  king  of  Egypt,  was  on  his  way  to  the  resoua 
Already  Sennacherib  had  heard  the  rumor,  and  it 
was  this  which  precipitated  his  endeavor  to  in- 
timidate Jerusalem  into  submission.  The  evening 
dosed  in  on  what  seemed  to  be  the  devoted  city. 
The  morning  dawned,  and  with  the  mommg  came 
the  tidings  from  the  camp  at  Libnah,  that  they 
were  delivered.  <  It  came  to  pass  that  night  (2 
K.  six.  35)  that  the  Angd  of  Jehovah  went  forth, 
and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  a  hundred 
and  fourscore  and  five  thousand.*  .  .  .  The  As- 
syrian king  al  once  returned,  and,  according  to  the 
Jewish  tradition,  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the 
Israelite  exiles  whom  he  found  in  Mesopotamia. 
He  was  the  last  of  the  great  Assyrian  oonquerork 
No  Assyrian  host  again  ever  crossed  the  Jordan. 
Within  a  few  years  fh>m  that  time  ...  the  A»> 
Syrian  power  suddenly  vanished  from  the  earth.*' 

It  was  in  all  probability  at  the  time  of  Sen- 
nacherib's first  invasion  of  Palestine  that  Heeddah 
purchased  his  exemption  fix>m  subjection  to  the 
Assyrian  yoke  by  the  payment  of  a  fine.  If  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  are  rightly  interpreted,  they 
(Umish  an  important  confixmatbn  of  the  Biblical 
account  of  this  expedition,  and  of  its  results  as  re- 
gards Hezekiah  and  the  Jews.  The  boastftil  record 
on  one  of  the  cylinders  la  sidd  to  read  as  follows: 
"*And  because  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,*  says 
Sennacherib,  *  wodd  not  submit  to  my  yoke,  I  cama 
up  against  him,  and  by  force  of  anus  and  by  the 
might  of  my  power,  I  took  fitrty-six  af  hit  ttrcng 
fenced  cUiet ;  and  of  the  smaller  towns  which  were 
scattered  about,  I  took  and  plundered  a  countless 
number.  And  from  these  places  I  captured  and  car- 
ried oflf  as  spoil  two  hundred  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty  people,  old  and  young,  male  and  female, 
together  with  horses  and  mares,  asses  and  camels, 
oxen  and  sheep,  a  countless  multitude.  And  Ileaa- 
kiah  himself  I  shut  up  in  Jerusalem,  his  capital  dty, 
like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  building  towers  round  the  dty 
to  hem  him  in,  and  raising  banks  of  earth  against 
the  gates,  so  as  to  prevent  escape.  .  .  .  Then  upon 
this  Hezekiah  there  fell  the  fbar  of  the  power  of 
my  arms,  and  he  sent  out  to  me  the  chiefii  and  tha 
dders  of  Jerusalem  with  30  talents  of  gold  and  800 
talents  of  silver,  and  divers  treasures,  a  rich  and 
immense  booty.  (See  2  K.  xviii.  13-16.)  .  «  . 
All  these  things  were  brought  to  me  at  Nineveh, 
the  seat  of  my  government,  Hezekiah  having  sent 
them  by  way  of  tribute,  and  as  a  token  of  h£  sub- 
miasion  to  my  power.*  **  (See  l{awlin8on*8  Bamp' 
tan  Lecture*  for  1859,  p.  316  f.,  Amer.  ed.)  Dean 
Milman  also  calls  attention  to  this  ooinddenor 
(Hiaiory  of  the  JewA,  i.  427,  Amer.  ed.). 

The  chronological  order  of  some  of  the  events 
hi  Hezekiah's  life  is  not  easily  adjusted.  The 
events  are  rehUed  in  diflerent  books  (Kings,  Chron 
ides,  Micah,  Isaiah),  and  not  with  many  notations 
of  time.  M.  von  Nieliuhr  treats  of  some  of  the 
questions  reUting  to  the  synchronism  of  Hezekiah*8 
history  with  that  of  the  6abyk>mans  and  Egyp- 
tians (Geichichte  Aitur'$  «.  Babett,  pp.  71,  7tt, 
88,  100  f.,  179).  For  nduable  artides  on  Heaa- 
kish,  see  Winer's  Bibl.  Realm,  L  496-499;  Her- 
^s  Beal-Encyk,  vi.  151-157;  and  Zeller's  BibL 
V^rterb,  L  612-615,  2te  Aufl.  For  informatkm 
on  related  sulgects,  the  reader  is  refierred  in  this 
Dictionary  to  Dial;  Isaiah;  Saioom;  Sbs 
aachkrib:  I^CHiaii;  and  Micau.  H. 
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t  [^E^f  Wa.]  Son  of  Xewifthf  one  of  Che  de- 
Mndantoof  the  royal  fiunilyof  .ludah  (1  Chr.  Ui.  83). 

3.  [JCteciat;  ed.  1590,  -chiag.]  The  nme 
■Hne,  though  rendered  In  the  A.  V.  Hukiah,  is 
iMmd  in  Zeph.  i.  1. 

4.  ATER-or-flEXKKiAii.  [Atkr.]  F.  W.  F. 

HE'ZION    (VVTH    [nyht,    vuim]:    'Affir; 

[Vat  Affiy;]  Alex.*AfoijA:  Hmon),  a  king  of 
Anun  (Syria)  fiither  of  rabrimon,  and  grand&ther 
of  Benhadad  I.  He  and  his  fiither  are  mentioned 
only  in  1  K.  xt.  18,  and  their  names  are  omitted 
by  Joeephus.  In  the  absence  of  all  information, 
the  natural  suggestion  is  that  he  is  identical  with 
Kkzon,  the  contemporary  of  Solomon,  in  1  K.  zi. 
23 ;  the  two  names  being  very  similar  in  Hebrew, 
and  sUll  more  so  in  other  veruons  (compere  Arab, 
and  Peshito  on  the  Litter  passage) ;  and  indeed  this 
conclusion  has  l)een  adopted  by  some  translators 
and  commentators  (Junius,  KiiUer,  Dathe,  Ewald). 
Agnuist  it  are  {o ),  that  the  number  of  generations 
of  the  Syrian  kings  would  thoi  be  one  leas  than 
thoie  of  the  contemporary  kings  of  Judah.  But 
then  the  reign  of  Abgam  was  only  three  years,  and 
in  fact  Jeroboam  outlived  both  Kehoboam  and  his 
son.  (6.)  The  statement  of  Nicokuts  of  Damascus 
(Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §  2),  that  from  the  time  of 
David  for  ten  generations  the  kings  of  Syria  were 
one  dynasty,  each  king  taking  the  name  of  Hadad, 
•*  as  dlid  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt."  But  this  would 
soEclude,  not  only  Hezion  and  Tabrimon,  but  Reson, 
nnless  we  may  interpret  the  last  sentence  to  mean 
that  the  official  title  of  Hadad  was  held  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  name  of  the  king.  [Rezom  ;  Tab- 
BmoN.]  O. 

HE'ZIB  (l^'yn  [twint]:  XriC^p;  [Vat.  Xrr 
f«y;]  Alex.  U{tip\  [Comp.  Xv(fip'  ffezir]),  1. 
A  priest  in  the  time  of  David,  leader  of  the  17th 
monthly  course  in  the  service  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  15). 

2.  pH^Ip;  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  Hffif>:  JI(mr,] 
One  of  the  heads  of  the  people  (laymen)  who  sealed 
the  solemn  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  20). 

HEZ^AI  [2  syl.]  (^T:^  [=!*"' VH,  He*- 
ron,  which  see],  according  to' the  Keri  ol  the  Ma- 
•oieCs,  but  the  original  reading  of  the  text,  Cetiby 

has  *1*1!^n=Hezro:  *Affapcd;  [Alex.  Aaapat-] 
Hetrai)^  a  native  of  Carmel,  perhaps  of  the  south- 
em  one,  and  in  that  case  possibly  once  a  slave  or 
adherent  of  Nabal;  one  of  the  80  heroes  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  35).  In  the  parallel  list  the 
■Mine  appears  as  — 

HEZ'BO  (yy^n  [see  infra] :  'H^rsp^;  Alex. 
AtrcuHu\  [AM.  *Affpat:  Comp.  *Eapl:]  Besro),  in 
1  Car.  xi.  37.  Kennioott,  however  (DUtertaUon^ 
pp.  207,  208),  decides,  on  the  almost  unanimous 
authority  of  the  ancient  versions,  that  Hetzrai  is 
the  original  form  A  the  name. 

HEZ^BON  (I'^VT  [**»»»«^f  Fu«t;  l>«k 
^xUUd^  as  a  garden,'  Gos.] :  'Ao-pdv;  [Alex,  in 
Num.,  AtrpmfA']  Httron).  L  A  son  cS"  Reuben 
(Geo.  xlvi.  9;  Ex.  vi.  14),  who  founded  the  fiunily 
sf  the  Heasronites  (Num.  xxvi.  6). 

2.  A  son  of  Pharez,  and  one  of  the  direet  an> 
Hiton  of  Darid  (Gen.  xlvi.  12;  Ruth  iv.  18);  in 
JSiX.  *W^pAv  (once  var.  lect  Grab.  *Kffp4¥\  and 
1#M^,  which  is  followed  in  Matt.  i.  8.  [Vat  in 
Ihrth,  E^pwr-r  m  1  Chr.  il.  0,  18,  21,  25,  E^«p«y; 
1.  (iii  St.  1,  KpaotV'  Vulg.  Htaron^  in  Ruth  Ernnm.'] 

T.  E.a 
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HEZ'R0NITfi8,  THE  {"'f'^'^r^ :  J  mb 

pmvi  [Vat  -vet] :  HuroaUa).  A  Vranch  «f  tf/ 
tribe  of  Judah,  descendants  of  Hesron,  the  sob  ei 
Phara  (Num.  xxvi.  21).  [In  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611 
the  word  is  spelt  Hesronites.  —  A.]    W.  A.  W. 

HIIXDAI   [2  syl]    (^"jn   [mghiy  thief] 

Alex.  AMoi;  [0>mp.  'H8a/;  Aid.  Ovp/;]  Vs* 
omits:  Heddai\  one  of  the  thirty-seven  heroai  o( 
David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30),  described  as  «*ol 
the  torrenU  of  Gaash.**  In  the  parallel  list  of  : 
Chr.  (xi.  82)  the  name  is  given  as  Hukai.  Ken- 
nioott (Di$»ert.  p.  194)  decides  in  fiivor  of  «Hiind** 
on  grounds  for  which  the  reader  must  be  refisnd 
to  his  woiiu 

HIDDE'KEL  (bfnn  [sharjf,  swift,  Dietr. 
in  Gee.  6te  Aufl.]:  T^Tpti;  [in  Dan.  (Theodot),] 
T(ypt9  'E999k4\  [Alex.  Ey8cict\]  :  Ty^fit,  7?- 
ffnt)i  one  of  the  riven  of  Eden,  the  river  wiaeh 
*tgoeth  eastward  to  Assyria"  (Geo.  ii.  14),  and 
which  Daniel  calls  '*the  Great  river"  (Dan.  x.  4), 
seems  to  have  been  rightly  identified  by  the  LXX. 
with  the  Tigris.    It  is  difficult  to  aeooont  for  thn 

initial  H,  unless  it  be  for  ""H,  i<Uvely,"  which  ii 
used  of  running  water  in  Gen.  xxvi.  19.    />efeei 

(  vfTtf)  is  eleariy  an  equivalent  of  IHgIa  or  Digkttk, 
a  name  borne  by  the  Tigris  in  all  ages.  The  fonn 
Diglath  occurs  in  the  Tsigums  of  Onkelos  and  Jon- 
athan, hi  Josephus  {AnL  i.  1),  in  the  Aimeniaa 
Eusebius  {Chnm,  Can,  pars  i.  e.  2),  in  Zooana 
(iifiii.  L  2),  and  in  the  Armenian  venion  of  tfaa 
Scriptures.  It  is  hardened  to  DigUt  (Diglito)  by 
Pliny  (ff.  Mvi.  27).  The  name  now  in  use  anxiQg 
the  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia  is  D^kh. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  tbtt  Digia  is  n 
mere  Semitic  corruption  of  Tigra^  and  that  this 
latter  is  the  true  name  of  the  stream.  Strabo  (xi. 
14,  §  8),  PUny  {loe.  cit)  and  other  writers  teU  ns 
that  the  river  received  its  designation  from  its 
rapidity,  the  word  Tigris  ( Tigra)  meaning  in  the 
Medo-Persic  Unguage  **an  arrow."  TliJs  seems 
probable  enough ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
two  forms  are  found  side  by  side  in  the  Babylonian 
transcript  of  the  Behistun  inscription,  and  that  the 
ordinary  name  of  the  stream  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Assyria  is  Tiggar.  Moreover,  if  we  allow  the 
Dekel  of  Biddekely  to  mean  this  Tigris,  it  woold 
seem  probable  that  this  was  the  more  ancient  of 
the  two  appellations.  Periiaps,  therefore,  it  is  bast 
to  suppose  that  there  was  m  early  Babytonian  m 
root  dik,  equivalent  in  meaning,  and  no  doubt  con- 
nected hi  origin,  with  the  Aryan  Hg  or  HJ^  and 
that  from  these  two  roots  were  formed  independ- 
ently the  two  names,  Dekel^  Diktn^  or  Digla,  am. 
Tiggar ^  Tigra,  or  Tigris.  The  stream  was  known 
by  either  name  Indifi^totly ;  but  on  the  whole  the 
Aryan  appellation  predominated  in  ancient  timei| 
and  was  that  most  commonly  used  even  by  Seniitk 
races.  The  Arabians,  however,  when  they  conqaend 
Mesopotamia,  revived  the  true  Semitic  title,  and 
this  (Dijlek)  cnntmues  to  be  the  name  by  wliicb 
the  river  is  known  to  the  natives  down  to  the  pt«s> 
ent  day.  The  eoune  of  the  river  is  described  ^jnder 
Tigris.  G.  B. 

HI'EL   (bK*n,  periiaps  for  ^TV  [Ood 
tfvet,    (3cs.]:    *AxMx;    [Vat    AxcniX; 'Gomp 
Xi^A:]  Biei)j  a  native  of  Bethel,  who  rebuflt  Jm 
icho  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  84);  and  b 
whom  was  ftilfilipd  the  curse  pronounced  by 
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\Mk.  fi  S6).  Stnbo  apaakB  of  this  eiining  of  a 
JMtmjnnd  dty  n  an  andeDt  custom,  and  instances 
Ibe  ennei  impracated  by  Agamemnon  and  Croesus 
(Grot.  AimoL  ad  Joth.  vi.  36);  Masius  compares 
Ihe  conixkgof  Oartfaag?  by  the  Romans  (PoL  8yn,), 

The  term  Bethelite  (^^?l^  H^S)  here  only  is  ren- 
dered familjf  of  atrsitiy  (Pet.  Start.))  and  also 
komte  or  j9^ace  of  euning  (Arab.,  Syr.,  and  Cbald. 

rersions),  qo.  H  v^  tV^  \  but  there  seems  no  rea- 
son Ibr  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  LXX.  6 
Boi^XirQt,  which  is  approved  by  most  commen- 
taton,  and  sanctioned  by  Ges.  {Lex,  s.  v.).  The 
rebuilding  of  Jericlw  was  an  intrusion  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Jehosbaphat,  unless  with  P^  Bfart. 
we  suppose  that  Jericho  had  ahready  been  detached 
from  it  by  the  kings  of  Israel  T.  £.  B. 

HIERAP'OLIS  {'UpdwoKit  [tacred  cUy]). 
This  place  is  mentioned  only  once  in  Scripture,  and 
that  incidentally,  namely,  in  CoL  iv.  13,  where  its 
ehurch  is  associated  witii  those  of  CoL08S.fc  and 
Laodicba.  Such  association  is  just  what  we 
should  expect;  for  the  three  towns  were  all  in  the 
basin  of  the  Mseander,  and  within  a  few  miles  of 
one  another.  It  is  probable  that  Hierapolis  was 
one  of  the  **  inlustres  Asise  urbes  **  (Tac.  Ann,  xiv. 
97)  wliich,  with  Laodicea,  were  simultaneoualy  des- 
obied  by  an  earthquake  about  the  time  when  Chris- 
tianity was  established  in  this  district.  There  is 
fittle  doubt  that  the  ehurch  of  Hierapolis  was 
fbunded  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Coloesee, 
and  that  its  characteristics  in  the  apostolic  period 
were  the  same.  Its  modem  name  is  Pambouk- 
KaUad.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
nsighboriiood  consists  of  the  hot  calcareous  springs, 
which  have  deposited  the  vast  and  ungular  incrus- 
tations noticed  by  travellav.  See,  for  instance, 
Onndler,  Trao.  in  Ana  Minor  (1817),  i.  264-272; 
Hamilton,  Rt$.  in  Atia  Minor  (1842),  i.  607-522. 
Thtt  situation  of  Hierapolis  is  eztremdy  beautiful; 
and  its  ruins  are  oonsidcarable,  the  theatre  and  gym- 
nannm  being  the  most  conspicuous.       J.  S.  H. 

*  Arundel  passed  within  sight  of  Hierapolis, 
vhieh  be  describes  as  high  up  on  the  mountain 
sUCi  OQ  a  terrace  extending  several  miles  (Disoav' 
erietin  Asia  Minor,  il  200).  Kichtwr  ( YTa^oAr. 
leu,  p.  633  ff.)  states  that  HierapoUs  and  Laodicea 
(mentiottfid  together,  CoL  iv.  13)  lie  within  view 
•f  each  other  on  q>posite  sides  of  the  Lycus.  For 
•«otiees  by  still  other  travellers,  see  Pooocke*8  De- 
^jr^aAm  of  the  Eatt,  ete.,  ii.  pt  ii.  76;  FeUows*s 
Aiia  Minor,  p.  283  ff.:  and  Schubert's  Reiie  in 
dot  Morgenlaml,  p.  383.  The  various  observations 
m  farot^ht  concisely  together  in  Lewin's  sketch 
mfe  and  Epittlrt  of  St.  Paul,  I  904  f.).  £p- 
aphns  may  have  founded  the  church  at  Hierapolis; 
end  at  all  events,  that  city  was  one  of  the  pbces 
vhen  he  manifested  tlwt  seal  ibr  the  truth  ac- 
Mdilad  to  him  by  th«  Apostle  (Col.  iv.  13). 
Tbe  ocisbrated  Stoic  philosopher,  Epictetus,  was  a 
Mtivs  of  Hierapolis,  sod  nearly  contemporary  with 
IValand  Epaphras.  H. 

HIER'EEL  VUpt^Ki  Jetleeh),  1  Esdr.  ix. 
II.     [Jkhieu] 

HIER^EMOTH  {'Upt/M:  Erimoth).     L 
Ksdr.  ix.  27.     [Jkbemotii.] 

%.  [Jerimotk.]    1  Esdr.  ix.  80.    [Ramoth.] 

HIBRIEXUS  {n*(ptvkot,  l-  e.  leisrielos; 
rVa*.  U(9ptmXos;  Aid.  *Uplii\ofi'i  Jetrehu),  1 
IB^.  fak  97-    His  inswers  to  Jkhikl  in  the  Ust 
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of  Esr.  X.;  but  whence  our  translaton  ebtrinsd 
their  form  of  the  name  does  not  appear. 

*  Our  translators  eridently  derived  this  form  ef 
the  name  from  the  Aldine  edition  of  the  LXX. 
which  they  have  so  often  followed  in  the  Apo» 
rypba.  A. 

HIEBIHAS  CUpftdt;  [Vat.  Upfui'-]  Bemia$\ 
1  Esdr.  ix.  26.     [Ramiah.] 

HIEKON^TMUS  CUfH&mf/ios  [tacred^ 
named]:  Hieronymut),  a  Syrian  general  in  the 
time  of  Antiochus  V.  Kupator  (2  Mace.  xii.  2). 
The  name  was  rosde  distinguished  among  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  by  Hiat>nymus  of  Cardia,  the  his- 
torian of  Alexander's  successors.  B.  F.  W. 

•  HIERU^ALEM  is  used  hi  the  A  Y.  ed. 
1611,  and  other  early  editions,  for  Jbbubauem. 

HIGOAI'OK  [8  syl.]  (]  V^H :  ^Wi),  a  wotd 
which  occurs  three  times  in  the  book  of  Psalma 
(ix.  17  [16],  xix.  16  [14],  xcii.  4  [3]).  Mendelssohn 
translates  it  meditation,  thought,  idea.  Knapp 
{Die  Paalmen)  identifies  it,  in  Ps.  ix.  17,  with  the 

Arabic  ^riH  and  hClH,  "to  mock,"  and  hence 
his  rendering  **  What  a  shout  of  laughter!  "  (be 
cause  the  widted  are  entrapped  in  their  own  snares) ; 
but  in  I^.  xcii.  4,  he  translates  it  by  "  Lleder  ** 
(songs).  R.  David  Kimchi  likewise  assigns  two 
separate  meanings  to  the  word ;  on  Ps.  ix.  17  he 
says,  **This  aid  is  for  us  (a  subject  of)  meditation 
and  thankfulness,"  whilst  in  his  commentary  on 
the  passage  Ps.  xcii.  4,  he  gives  to  the  same  word 
the  signification  of  mtlody^  »*  this  is  the  melody  of 
the  hymn  when  it  is  recited  (played)  on  the  harp.** 
*(  We  will  meditate  on  this  forever  **  (Rashi,  Comm, 
on  P$.  ix.  17).  In  Ps.  ix.  17,  Aben  £Kra*s  Com- 
ment, on  "  Uiggaion  Selah  "  is,  "  this  will  I  record 
in  truth:'*  on  Ps.  xcii.  4  he  says,  **Higgaion 
means  the  melody  of  the  hymn,  or  it  is  the  name 
of  a  musical  instrument."     According  to  Flint, 

]T3n  is  derived  from  TOn.  "to  whisper:"  (a) 
it  refers  to  the  vibration  of  the  harp,  or  to  the 
opening  of  an  interlude,  an  opinion  supported  by 
the  LXX.,  Symmachus,  and  Aquilas:  {b)  it  refers 
to  tiUni  medUaition:  this  is  agreeable  to  the  use  of 
the  word  in  the  Tdmud  and  in  the  Rabbinioal 

writings;  hence  ^V^H  fbr  logic  {Concord,  Hebr. 
aiqueChald). 

It  should  seem,  then,  that  Higgaion  has  two 
meanings,  one  of  a  general  character  implying 

thought,  refiectionj  fh>m  Hlin  (comp.   ^V^tiH 

'♦nb,  Ps.  ix.  17,  and  DVH  bD  <iTo  naram. 

Lam.  iii.  62),  and  another  m  Ps.  Ix.  17  and  Ps 
xcii.  4,  of  a  technical  nature,  bearing  on  the  im 
port  of  musical  sounds  or  signs  well  known  in  the 
age  of  David,  but  the  precise  meaning  of  which 
cannot  at  this  distance  of  time  be  determined. 

D.  W.  M. 

HIGH  PLACES  {TTXty^  :  in  the  historied 
books,  rh,  in^kd,  rh,  fh^ ;  in  the  Prophets,  ^fiot; 
in  the  Pentateuch,  crr^Aai,  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  Ao.; 
and  once  cVBctfAa,  Es.  xvi.  16:  excel$a,  jfana)» 
From  *he  earliest  times  it  was  the  custom  among 
ail  nat*^ns  to  erect  altars  and  places  of  worship  on 
lofty  and  conspicuous  spots.  We  find  that  the 
Trojans  sacrificed  to  Zeus  on  Mount  Ida  (IL  z. 
171),  and  we  are  repeatedly  told  hat  sneh  was  tbf 
custom  of  the  Persians,  Greeki    Gcrmana,  etoi 
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baetiue  thej  teieied  that  the  bill-topt  vera  neerar 
hMTen,  and  therefiure  the  most  &vorablB  plaoee  for 
pmyer  and  inoenae  (Herod,  i.  131;  Xen.  Cytrp, 
im.  7;  Mem,  iii.  8,  $  10;  Strab.  xr.  p.  733;  Luo. 
ie  Sactif,  i.  4;  Creuaser,  Sipnb.  1.  159;  Winer,  «.  «. 
BerygHUer),  To  this  general  custom  we  find  oon- 
itant  allusion  in  the  Bible  (Is.  Ixr.  7;  Jer.  iii.  6; 
Ee.  Ti.  13,  xviii.  6;  Hos.  !▼.  13),  and  it  is  espe- 
eially  attributed  to  the  Mosbites  (Is.  xv.  2,  xri. 
12;  Jer.  xlviii.  35).  Even  Abraham  built  an  altar 
to  the  I^rd  on  a  mountain  near  Bethel  (Gen.  xii.  7, 
8;  of.  xxii.  2-4,  xxxi.  54)  which  shows  that  the 
practice  was  then  as  innocent  as  it  was  natural;  and 
although  it  afterwardi  became  mingled  with  idol- 
atrous observances  (Num.  xxiii.  3),  it  was  in  itself 
&r  less  liicely  to  be  abused  than  the  oonsecraticn 
of  groves  (Hos.  iv.  13).  'Hie  external  religion  of 
the  patriaichs  wss  in  some  outward  obeorvanoes 
diiierent  from  that  subsequently  established  by  the 
Moeaic  law,  and  therefore  they  should  not  be  con- 
demned for  actions  wliich  afterwards  became  sinful 
only  because  they  were  forbidden  (Heidegger,  HiU. 
Patr.  II.  in.  %  53).     [Bamah.] 

It  IB,  however,  qtute  obvious  that  if  every  grove 
and  eminence  had  been  suffered  to  become  a  place 
for  legitimate  worship,  eq)ecially  in  a  country  where 
they  had  already  been  defiled  with  the  sins  of 
polytheism,  the  utmost  danger  would  have  resulted 
to  the  pure  worship  of  the  one  true  God  (Haver- 
nick,  Eifd,  i.  p.  592).  It  would  iufidUbly  have  led 
to  the  adoption  of  nature-goddesses,  and  *^  gods  of 
the  hills  ''  (1  K.  xx.  23).  It  was  therefore  impUc- 
itly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses  (Deut  xii.  11- 
14),  which  also  gave  the  strictest  injunction  to 
destroy  these  monuments  of  Canaanitbh  idolatry 
(Lev.  xxvi.  30;  Num.  xxxiii.  52;  Deut  xxxiii.  29, 
ubi  LXX.  Tp<ix^^<")'  ^if^^out  stating  any  general 
reason  for  this  command,  bej-ond  the  £BM:t  that  they 
had  l)een  connected  ?rith  such  associations.  It 
seems,  however,  to  be  assumed  that  every  Israelito 
would  perfectly  understand  why  groves  and  high 
places  were  prohibited,  and  therefore  they  are  only 
condemned  by  virtue  of  the  ii^  unction  to  use  but 
PM  altar  for  the  purposes  of  sacrifice  (Lev.  xvii.  3, 
4;  Deut.  xii.  passim ,  xvi.  21;  John  iv.  20). 

The  command  was  a  progpedive  one,  and  was 
30t  to  come  into  force  until  such  time  as  the  tribes 
#en  settled  in  the  promised  Land,  and  **  had  rest 
Srom  all  their  enemies  round  about."  Thus  we 
find  that  both  Gideon  and  Manoah  built  altars  on 
high  places  by  Diviiie  command  (Judg.  vi.  25,  26, 
xiii.  16-23),  and  it  is  quito  clear  from  the  tone  of 
the  book  of  Judges  that  the  law  on  the  subject 
was  either  totally  foigotton  or  practically  obsoleto. 
Nor  could  the  unsett^  stato  of  the  country  have 
'teen  pleaded  as  an  excuse,  since  it  seems  to  have 
iieen  most  fully  understood,  even  during  the  life  of 
Joshua,  that  burnt-offerings  could  be  l^ally  offered 
•111  one  altar  only  (Josh.  xxii.  29).  It  is  more  sur- 
pMrfing  to  find  this  law  absolutely  ignored  at  a 
much  later  period,  when  there  was  no  intelligible 
reason  for  its  violation  —  as  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh 
'1  Sam.  vii.  10)  and  at  Bethlehem  (xvi.  5);  by 
Saul  at  GUgal  (xiU.  9)  and  at  A^alxm  (?  xiv.  85); 
by  David  (1  Chr.  xxi.  26);  by  Elijah  on  Mount 
Osrmel  (1  K.  xviii.  80);  and  by  other  prophets 
(I  Sam.  X.  5).  To  suppose  that  in  all  these  cases 
*h0  rule  was  superseded  by  a  Divine  intimation 
^pean  to  us  an  unwarrantable  expedient,  the 
man  so  as  the  actors  in  the  transactions  do  not 
ippear  to  oe  aware  of  anything  extraordinary  in 
£ir  eoodnot     The  Rabbis  have  invented  elabonta 
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methods  to  acoonnt  for  the  anonu^y:  tbos  thsf 
say  that  high  pbces  wen  allowed  until  the  build 
ing  of  the  Tabernacle;  that  they  weie  then  illegib 
until  the  arrival  at  Gilgal,  and  then  during  the 
period  while  the  Tabernacle  was  at  Shifoh;  that 
they  were  once  more  permitted  whilst  it  was  al 
Nob  and  Gideon  (cf.  2  Chr.  i.  8),  until  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  rendered  them 
finally  unlawftil  (R.  Sol.  Jarchi,  Abarband,  etc. 
quoted  in  Carpzov,  App.  (Vit.  p.  333  £;  Rebnd, 
AM.  Htbr.  i.  8  ff).  Othen  content  themselves 
with  saying  that  until  Sotomon^s  time  all  Palestine 
was  considered  holy  ground,  or  that  there  existed 
a  recognized  exemption  in  favor  of  high  {Jaoea  for 
private  and  spontaneous,  though  not  for  the  stated 
and  public  sacrifioes. 

Such  explanations  are  suffioieDtly  unsatisfoetofj; 
but  it  is  at  any  rate  certun  that,  whether  from  the 
obvious  temptations  to  the  disobcdienoe,  or  from 
the  example  of  other  nations,  or  from  ignorsnee  of 
any  definite  law  against  it,  the  worship  in  high 
places  was  oiganized  and  all  but  universal  through- 
out Judca,  not  only  during  (1  K.  iii.  S-4),  but 
even  alter  the  time  of  Solomon.  Hie  convenience 
of  them  wss  obvious,  because,  as  local  oentns  of 
religious  worship,  they  obviated  the  unpleasant  and 
dangerous  necessity  of  visiting  Jerusalem  for  the 
celebration  of  the  yearly  feaste  (2  K.  xxiiL  9). 
The  tendency  was  ingrained  in  the  national  mind ; 
and  although  it  was  severely  reprdiended  by  the 
later  historians,  we  have  no  proof  that  it  was  Irnown 
to  be  sinful  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the  mon- 
archy, except  of  course  where  it  was  directly  eon- 
nected  with  idolatrous  abominations  (1  K.  xi.  7; 
2  K.  xxiii.  13).  In  foot  the  high  pbces  seem  Id 
have  supplied  the  need  of  synsgogues  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  8), 
and  to  have  obviated  the  extreme  sdf-denial  faii- 
volved  in  baring  but  one  legalized  locality  for  Uw 
highest  forms  of  ax>rBhlp.  Thus  we  find  that 
R^oboam  established  a  definite  worship  at  tfao 
high  places,  with  its  own  peculiar  and  separated 
priesthood  (2  Chr.  xi.  15;  2  K.  xxiii.  9),  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  still  considered  to  be  priests  of 
Jehovah  (although  in  2  K.  xxiii.  5  they  aib  eaUed 

by  the  opprobrious  term  D^*^^!p).  It  vras  there- 
fore no  wondo'  that  Jeroboam  found  it  so  easy  to 
seduce  the  people  into  his  symbolic  worship  at  the 
high  places  of  Dan  and  Bethel,  at  each  of  which  he 
built  a  chapel  for  his  golden  cal\ies.  Such  chapoh 
were  of  course  fluently  added  to  the  mere  altars 
on  the  hills,  as  appears  from  the  expressions  in  1  K. 

xi.  7;  2  K.  xvii.  9,  Ac.  Indeed,  the  word  HIQ^ 
became  so  common  that  it  was  used  for  any  idol- 
atrous shrine  even  in  a  valley  (Jer.  rii.  31),  or  in 
the  streeU  of  cities  (2  K.  xvii.  9;  Es.  xri.  81). 
These  chapels  were  probably  not  structures  of  stonoi 
but  mere  tabernacles  hung  with  colored  U^wstiy 
(Ez.  xvi.  16;  4fifi6Kuriutj  Aqu.  Theod.;  Jer.  ad 
loc. ;  ff8«Xoy  ^awr6Pt  lJiX\  like  the  e-miy^  hpd 


of  the  Carthaginians  (Diod.  Sic.  xx.  65; 
StfmboL  V.  176,  quoted  by  Ges.  Thes.  I  188),  and 
like  those  mentioned  m  2  K.  xxiiL  7 ;  Am.  t.  96. 

Many  of  the  pious  kings  of  Judah  were  either 
too  wesJc  or  too  Ul  infonnMl  to  repress  the  worship 
of  Jdiovah  at  these  local  sanctuaries,  while  they  of 
course  endeavored  to  prevent  it  from  bdng  oontam- 
inated  with  polytheism.  It  is  therefore  appended 
as  a  matter  of  blame  or  a  (perhaps  venial)  drswbaei 
to  the  character  of  some  of  the  most  pious  prineaa 
that  they  tolerated  this  disobedience  to  the  provls 
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if  DMUnoomy  and  Leyiticai.  On  the  other 
H  is  iMotioned  as  an  aggravation  of  the  sin- 
of  other  kings  that  they  boilt  or  raised  high 
(9  Chr.  zzi.  11,  zxviii.  25),  which  are  gen- 
tnHj  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  tdolatzous 
purposes.  It  is  ahnost  inconceiTable  Umt  so  direct 
a  violation  of  the  theociatic  principle  as  the  per- 
mitted existence  of  false  wonhip  should  hate  been 
tolerated  by  kings  of  even  ordinary  piety,  much 
less  by  the  highest  sacerdotal  authorities  (2  R.  xii. 
8).  When  therefore  we  find  the  recurring  phrase, 
**only  the  high  places  were  not  taken  away;  as  yet 
the  people  did  sacrifice  and  bum  incense  on  the 
high  pkoes  **  (2  K.  xiv.  4,  zv.  4,  85;  2  Chr.  xv. 
17,  Ac.),  we  are  forced  to  limit  it  (as  above)  to 
plaees  dedicated  to  Jehovah  only.  The  subject, 
Loweiei,  is  made  more  difficult  by  a  double  discrep- 
aney,  for  the  assertion,  that  Asa  •*  took  away  the 
Ugh  pboes  **  (2  Chr.  xiv.  3),  is  opposite  to  what  is 
elated  in  the  fint  book  of  Kings  (xv.  14),  and  a 
similar  discrepancy  is  found  in  the  case  of  Jehosh- 
apbat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  6,  xx.  88).  Moreover  in  both 
instancw  the  chroniclier  is  apparently  at  issue  with 
kimaelf  (xiv.  3,  xv.  17,  xvii.  6,  zx.  83).  It  is  hi- 
credible  that  this  should  have  been  the  result  of 
eareieaBnesa  or  oversight,  and  we  must  therefore 
•appose,  either  that  the  earlier  notices  expressed 
the  will  and  endeavor  of  these  monarehs  to  remove 
the  high  places,  and  that  the  later  ones  recorded 
their  fiulure  hi  the  attempt  (Kwald,  Gtsch.  ill.  468; 
Kail,  Apoilog.  Vtr$ueh^  p.  290;  Winer,  s.  w.  Aisa, 
Jo§ttpKat) ;  or  that  the  statements  refer  respectively 
to  Bamoth,  dedicated  to  Jehovah  and  to  idols 
(Miehadis,  Scfauls,  Bertheau  on  2  Chr.  xvii. 6,  Sbo.). 
**  llioae  devoted  to  false  gods  were  removed,  those 
nusdevoted  to  the  true  Qod  were  suffered  to  remain. 
Hm  longs  opposed  impiety,  but  winked  at  error" 
(Biahop  HaU). 

At  hst  Hezekiah  set  himself  in  good  earnest  to 
the  sDppreask>n  of  this  prevalent  corruption  (2  K. 
zviU.  4,  22),  both  in  Judah  and  Israel  (2  Chr. 
xzzL  1),  although,  so  rapid  was  the  growth  of  the 
evily  that  even  his  sweeping  reformation  required  to 
be  finally  consummated  by  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.), 
sod  that  too  in  Jerusalem  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
boriiood  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8).  The  measure  must 
haw  canaed  a  very  violent  shock  to  the  religious 
nrqlndices  of  a  large  number  of  people,  and  we 
nave  a  curious  and  almost  unnoticttl  trace  of  this 
nsentment  in  the  &ct  that  Rabshakeh  appeals  to 
the  discontented  fiuAion,  and  represents  Mesekiah 
it  a  dangerous  innovator  who  had  provoked  God*s 
■oger  by  his  arbitrary  Impiety  (2  K.  xviu.  22;  2 
Gto.  xxxiL  12).  After  the  time  of  Josiah  we  find 
DO  ftirther  mention  of  these  Jehovistie  high  places. 

F.  W.  F. 

mOH-PRIEST  ("Ik}^^,  with  the  definite 
■tide,  It.  the  Priest;  and  in  the  books  subse- 
fMDt  to  the  Pentateuch  with  the  frequent  addition 

Vl^n  and  tr'Hhn).    Lev.  xxi.  10  seems  to  ex- 

hSUt  the  epithet  bH)  (as  hrUrianros  and  BMowos 
IB  the  N.  T.)  in  a  tiansitkm  sUte,  not  yet  wholly 
iKhnieal;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Num. 
26,  where  the  explanation  at  the  end  o'  the 
(•which  was  anointed  with  the  holy  lO,*' 

to  show  that  the  epithet  b^)  was  not  yet 

established  as  distfaictive  of  the  chief  priest 
(fd.  TV.  28).  In  att  other  passages  of  the  Penta- 
iv^fh  it  b  sfanply  ^tha  priest,"  Ex.  zziz.  80,  44; 
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Lev.  xvi.  82:  or  yet  more  ftiequently  **  Aaron,"  m 
"Aaron  the  priest,"  as  Num.  iu.  6,  iv.  83;  Ler.  1 
7,  Ac.  So  too  «  Eleazar  the  priest,"  Num.  xzvIL 
22,  xzxi.  26,  29,  31,  Ac.     In  the  LXX.  6  iipxtf- 

pc^f,  or  /fpf^f,  where  the  Heb.  has  only  ^nS* 
Yulg.  Boeerdoe  magniu,  or  piimu$  poniffeXf  prm 
cepe  uetrdolum. 

In  treadng  of  the  office  of  high-|ffiest  among 
the  Israelites  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  it— 
L  Legally.     U.  TheologicaUy.     IU.  Historically. 

I.  The  Ugnl  view  of  the  high-priest*8  office  eom- 
prises  all  that  the  law  of  Moses  ordained  respecting 
it.  The  first  distinct  separation  of  Aaron  to  the 
office  of  the  priesthood,  which  previously  belonged 
to  the  firstborn,  was  that  recorded  Ex.  xxviii.  A 
partial  anticipation  of  this  call  occurred  at  the 
gathering  of  the  manna  (ch.  xvi.),  when  Moses  bid 
Aaron  take  a  pot  of  manna,  and  lay  it  up  before 
the  Lord:  which  implied  that  the  ark  of  the  Testi- 
mony would  thereafter  be  under  Aaron*s  charge, 
though  it  was  not  at  that  time  in  existence.  The 
taking  up  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  with  their  foth« 
Aaron  to  the  Mount,  where  they  behdd  the  gk>i7 
of  the  God  of  Israel,  seems  also  t4>  have  been 
intended  as  a  pr^Mratory  intimation  of  Aaron*s 
hereditary  priesthood.  See  also  xxvii.  21.  But 
it  was  not  tSS\.  the  completion  of  the  dlrecUoos  for 
making  the  tabemade  and  its  ftimiture  that  the 
distinct  ordv  was  given  to  Moses,  "Take  thoa 
unto  thee  Aaron  thy  brother,  and  his  sons  with 
him,  from  among  the  children  of  Isnd,  that  ha 
may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's  office,'  eveo 
Aaron,  Nsdab  and  Abihu,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar, 
Aaron's  sous  "  (Ex.  xxviii.  1).  And  after  the  order 
for  the  priestly  garments  to  be  made  **  for  Aaron 
and  his  sons,"  it  is  added,  "  and  the  priest's  offioe 
shall  be  theirs  for  a  perpetud  statute;  and  thou 
shdt  consecrate  Aaron  and  his  sons,"  and  m  X  ^^1 
sanctify  both  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  minister  to  me 
m  the  priest's  office,"  xxix.  9,  44. 

We  find  fh>m  the  very  fint  the  foUowing  chano- 
teristic  attributes  of  Aaron  and  the  high-priests  hii 
successors,  as  distinguished  fhmi  the  otlier  priests. 

(1.)  Aaron  alone  was  anointed.  "He  poured 
of  the  anointing  oil  upon  Aaron's  head,  and  anointed 
him  to  sanctify  him"  (I^ev.  viil.  12);  whence  ooa 
of  the  distinctive  epithets  of  the  high-priest  was 

ri^tt^n  Vif^^y  •**^«  anointed  priest"  (Lev. 
iv.  3,  6,  16,  xxi.  10;  see  Num.  xxxv.  25).  TUi 
appears  also  from  Ex.  xxix.  29,  30,  where  it  is 
ordered  that  the  one  of  the  sons  oH  Asjx)n  who  suo- 
ceeds  him  in  the  priest*s  offioe  shall  wear  the  holy 
garments  that  were  Aaron's  for  aev'en  days,  to  be 
anointed  therdn,  and  to  be  consecrated  in  them. 
Hence  Eusebius  {Hiat.  KccUt.  i.  6;  Dtm,  Evang. 
viii.)  understands  the  Anointed  (A.  V.  "  Messiah," 
or,  as  the  LXX.  read,  ^iaiw)  in  Dan.  Ix.  26,  the 
anoin^g  of  the  Jewish  high-priests:  "It  means 
nothing  dse  than  the  succesdon  of  high-priesta, 
whom  the  Scripture  commonly  calls  yrpiffroh^ 
anointed;"  and  so  too  TertuUian  and  Ineodont 
(Rosenm.  ad  L  c).  The  anointing  of  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  t.  e.,  the  eommon  priests^  seems  to  hsva 
been  confined  to  sprinkling  thdr  garments  with  tha 
anointing  oil  (Ex.  xxix.  21,  xxviii.  41,  Ao.),  thoi^ 
aoootding  to  KaBsdi  on  Ex.  xxix.  8,  and  Ughtfoot, 
Morning  the  Rabbhiicd  interpretation,  the  difAr- 

enee  consists  in  the  abundant  pouring  of  oil  (JTf}) 
on  the  head  of  the  high-priest^  ftvv  whence  it  wm 
drawn  with  the  finger  teto  two  stnams,  in  tht 
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Map*  tt  ■  Gnak  X,  wUb  the  prfnti  wn«  r 

m^n)  wilh  tha  biger  dipp«d  in  «l  ca  the  fore- 

biw]  (n^).  But  tlii)  ii  prot«blj  ■  l*t<  Idtcd- 
Uon  of  ths  BiblHiu.  The  uiolnting  of  tbe  hi|;b- 
[not  iiiUuded  lo  in  Pl  ciuiil.  3;  "It  1>  like 
(ha  pivdoui  (rintiDBPt  upon  tbe  head,  that  nn  donti 
npoD  tbe  heud,  crsi  Aurwi'i  beard,  that  went 
down  to  tbe  •kirli  of  bii  gannenla."  The  cam- 
poritlan  (rf  thi*  uioioUng  dl,  coniiiting  of  myrrh, 
ebinamon,  colaraiia,  eiMa,  and  ollre  oil,  li  pre- 
acrlbei)  Ei.  ui.  23-3$,  and  ita  um  for  anj  other 
purpoae  but  that  of  anointing  the  prieata,  tbe 
tabernacle,  and  Ibe  veaaela,  waa  ttrieti]'  probiliited 
Ml  paiD  of  liein^  "  cut  off  fnan  liii  people."  Hie 
ouna&ctaiv  of  it  waa  ialruated  Eo  ccrtaiQ  prieata, 
talbd  apoUiacariea  (Neh.  ill.  8|.  But  Ibia  oU  i* 
Mid  la  ban  tieai  wanting  under  the  ncood  Temple 
(Prldauii,  L  IM;  SfUeo,  cap.  ii.). 


Bl(h-pil«t. 

(S.)  TbB  hlgh-prieat  had  a  peculiar  dnn,  wbicb, 
aa  we  bare  aeen,  paaaed  (a  bia  aucceaaor  at  liii 
death.  Thia  dreaa  conaisled  of  »elit  partji,  aa  the 
Rabblm  conalantly  note,  tlw  bre"!it/iliiti,  the  rphnt 
with  iU  curioua  Rirdle,  tbe  .t-A*  of  the  epliod,  (lie 
milrt,  tbe  bividered  ant  or  diaper  tnnii,  and  the 
finfff,  tlie  miterinb  heini;  gold.  Iitiie,  nd,  erjinson. 
and  fine  (while)  ilnen  (Ri.  iiiiil.).  To  tie  abore 
ne  added,  in  ver.  H,  the  brifrha  or  (finiwrt  (!*•. 
rri.  t|  of  linen;  uid  to  make  up  tbe  nunit«r  g. 
Tine  reckon  the  high-prieat'a  milre,  or  the  plate 
X^)  aepantelj  from  the  honnet;  whlla  othera 
wkon  tbe  curioua  girdle  of  the  ephod  aeparald)' 
fr™i  the  ephod." 

or  tbeae  8  artirlei  of  attire,  4,  namely,  the  erat 
er  tunic,  the  (pidle.the  breetfhe*.  and  the  bonner  or 


ttw  prtHbi,  the  blgb-priial  alao 
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tmhan,  H^UO.  inatoid  rf  the  miba,  ri^Jl^p 
belonged  to  the  eommoD  prieata. 

It  ia  wdl  known  bow.  In  the  Aajilan  ai  iiI[iliHi 

ahape  o<F  bia  bead-dma ;  and  bow  Id  Ptnia  Kiut 
but  tbe  king  won  tbe  ddaria  or  areet  tlwa.' 
Taking  the  articlca  of  tbe  bigb-pricat'a  drcaa  in  tiM 
ordo'  in  which  Ihej  are  aiameialed  alwn,  we  bao 
(n)  the  breaatpUe,  or.  aa  it  it  further  nanitd  (El. 
unii.  16,  29,  Wl,  the  bmatpliite  of  judgiiMOt, 
laptop  l^n,  *^I„  T-.  «p(<r«,  (.»  tS. 
Kfiimii)  in  the  LXX.,  and  only  in  nr.  4,  wtpta- 
It  waa,  like  tbe  inner  eurtaina  of  tl» 
rait,  and  the  ephod,  ef  "eenning 
worii,"  3Crn  n^^,  ••  opna  phimarinm,"  ud 
» arts  plumarla,"  Vulg.  [See  EhbsoideRMB.] 
Tbe  biwtplile  wu  origioallj  I  ifaia  long,  ud  i 
■pan  broad,  but  when  doubled  it  waa  aquaic,  tla 
ahape  In  which  it  waa  mini.  It  waa  batencd  at  tba 
top  bj  ritiga  and  ebaini  of  wmlbsi  geld  to  tha 
two  onj-x  aton«  on  ihe  ihoulden,  and  bairatb  with 
two  oUier  rings  and  a  lii«  of  blue  to  Iwo  esaia- 
aponding  ringa  in  [he  ephod.  U>  ktep  It  filed  in  ita 
place,  above  tbe  curioua  girdle.  But  tbe  moat 
remaiiable  and  moat  important  parltof  (M>  lueaat- 
plale,  wen  tbe  13  precioui  uonta.  act  in  4  lowa,  3 
In  a  nw,  thus  cormponding  to  (he  IS  triliee,  aod 

eacfa  alone  having  the  iwnie  of  one  of  the  cbildrco 
of  land  emcraird  opoi  it.  Whether  the  oadar 
Iblkiired  tlie  ai^  of  the  aona  of  laiael,  or,  aa  aeera 
moat  pnhaiile.  the  order  of  tbe  encaDipment,  maj 
be  doubled:  but  unlna  an;  t^propriate  diatinet 
ajmbolimi  of  the  different  tribee  be  found  in  tha 
nania  of  tbe  prccioua  alonee,  the  queition  aa 
acncely  be  decided.  According  to  the  LXX.  and 
Joiqibua,  and  in  accordance  with  the  language  of 
Scripture,  it  waa  Uieae  alooea  whieh  conitituted  the 
L'rim  and  Thnnimim,  nor  doc*  tlia  nation  adn>- 
catcd  bj  (jeseniui  afl«r  Speii^^r  Mfld  othen,  thai 
tbete  naniea  desiciialed  two  little  imagea  pUod 
between  Ihe  filda  of  tbe  bieaitplate.  peem  to  real 
on  any  tuflicient  ground,  in  apite  of  the  Egyptian 
analogy  •'  brouglit  to  bear  upon  it.  Joaephua'f 
opinion,  on  tlie  other  hand,  improved  npon  by  tha 
liabbina,  aa  to  (he  manner  In  which  tbe  atone*  gare 
out  the  oracular  anawer.  by  prelcniaturat  iOumiiia- 
tion,  appean  equally  deatitu(e  of  probability.     It 


with  Ihe  different  aununla  of  inquiriea  made  by 
L'rlDi  and  Tfaummim  (1  Sam.  lir.  3,  18,  IS,  niii. 
3,  4.  e,  11,  13,  unii.  t;  Judg.  u.  38;  3  Sam. 
T.  33,  Ac)  to  luppoee  that  the  anawer  waa  gino 
Bimpty  by  the  Word  of  the  l/ird  to  tbe  high-prieM 
(comp.  .lohn  xi.  61|,  when  be  had  inquired  of  tb« 
Lord  clothed  with  the  ephod  and  breaMplale.  Sncb 
•lew  agreea  with  the  true  notion  of  the  breaat 
late,  of  which  it  waa  not  the  leading  cbanteleriatio 
I  t«  oracular  (aa  the  tenn  tjrft'lor  nii^neat,  and 
I  ii  by  many  thought  lo  be  Intimated  by  tba  da- 
BOiptJve  addition  "  of  judgment,"  >.  e.,  *i  Um^ 


»  prkata  by  Iba  luw  of  D^^^    Ba* 
i  Oh  mieaa  of  Oie  b^ 
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•aiikntond  it,  **  decision  "),  but  only  an  incideiiMJ 
privilege  oonnocted  with  ita  fundamental  meaning. 
What  that  meaning  was  ire  leani  from  Ex.  zxviii.  36, 
wlwre  we  read  ^'  Aaron  «haU  bear  the  judgment  of  the 
shildren  of  Israel  upon  his  heart  before  the  Lord 


eontinuaUy.**     Now  t2^Q7p  is  the  judicial 

tence  by  which  any  one  is  either  justified  or  con- 
demned. In  prophetic  vision,  as  in  actual  oriental 
life,  ti}e  sentence  of  justification  was  often  expresaed 
by  the  nature  of  the  robe  worn.  "  He  hath  clothed 
me  with  the  gam  tents  of  salvation,  He  hath  covered 
me  with  the  rolie  of  rii^hteousness,  as  a  bridegroom 
deckcth  himself  with  ornaments,  and  as  a  bride 
adometh  herself  with  her  jewels  '*  (Ts.  Ixi.  10),  is  a 
good  illustration  of  this;  cf.  Ixii.  3.  In  like  man- 
ner, in  Rev.  iii.  5,  vii.  9,  xix.  14,  dkc.,  the  white 
linen  robe  expresses  the  righteousness  or  justifica- 
tion of  saints.  Something  of  the  same  notion 
may  be  seen  m  Esth.  vi.  8,  9,  and  on  the  contrary 
vcr.  13. 

The  addition  of  precious  stones  and  costly  oma> 
menta  expresaes  glory  beyond  simple  justification. 
Thus  in  Is.  Ixii.  3,  '« Tliou  shalt  be  a  crown  of  glory 
in  the  hand  of  the  Ix>rd,  and  a  royal  diadem  in  the 
hand  of  thy  God.**  Exactly  ^iie  same  symbolism 
of  glory  is  assigned  to  the  precious  stones  in  the 
deMripUon  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Kev.  xxi.  11, 
ld-2l),  a  passage  which  ties  together  with  singular 
fbroe  the  arrangement  of  the  tribes  in  their  camps, 
and  that  of  the  precious  stones  in  the  breastplate. 
But,  moreover,  the  high-priest  being  a  representa- 
tive personage,  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  people 
would  moa(  properly  be  indicated  in  his  person.  A 
alriking  instance  of  this,  in  connection  too  with 
■ymbotical  dress,  is  to  be  found  in  Zech.  iii.  **  Now 
Joahua  (the  high-priest,  ver.  1)  was  clothed  with 
filthy  garments  and  stood  before  the  angel.  And 
he  answered  and  spake  unto  those  that  stood  before 
him,  saying.  Take  away  the  filthy  garmenta  fh)m 
him.  Aitid  unto  him  he  said,  Behold,  I  have  cauaed 
thine  iniquity  to  pass  from  thee,  and  I  will  clothe 
thee  with  change  of  raiment.     And  I  said.  Let 

them  aet  a  fiur  mitre  Cl^?^)  upon  hia  head.     So 

they  set  a  fiur  mitre  upon  hia  head,  and  clothed 
him  with  garments.**     Here  the  priest'a  garmenta, 

0"^^^^,  and  the  mitre,  expreaaly  typify  the  restored 
rigfateouaneas  of  the  nation.  Hence  it  seems  to  be 
anffieieiitly  obvious  that  the  breastplate  of  righteous- 
neaa  or  judgm«Qt,  resplendent  with  the  same  pre- 
afoua  atonea  which  symbolize  the  glory  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  and  on  which  were  engraved  the  names 
of  the  12  tribes,  worn  by  tlie  higb-prieat,  who  was 
then  said  to  bear  the  judgment  of  the  children  of 
Ivaei  upon  hia  heart,  was  intended  to  express  by 
symbols  the  acceptance  of  Israel  grounded  upon  the 
aaerificial  functions  of  the  high-priest  The  sense 
of  the  symbol  is  thua  neariy  identical  with  such 
pnaagea  aa  Num.  xxiii.  21,  and  the  meaning^  of  the 
Urim  and  Thnmmim  is  ezpbuned  by  auch  exprea- 

dooa  aa  liniH  W^-^S  WlH  '»D!ip,   « Arise, 

dbioe;  Ibr  thy  light  ia  come**  (la.  Iz.  1).  Thum- 
aiim  eipreaaea  alike  complete  prosperity  and  com- 
pete innocoioe,  and  so  falla  in  exactly  with  the 
loalito  notion  of  light  (la.  Iz.  1,  and  IxU.  1,  2). 
Hw  privilege  of  receiving  an  anawer  ftom  God 
dmn  the  aame  relation  to  the  general  atate  of  Israel 
irmbdixed  by  the  prieai  s  dresa,  that  the  promise 
•  la.  Bv.  13,  *'  AU  thy  chilrlren  shaU  be  taus^ht  :f 
ih»  Lord  **  doen  to  the  preoedin^  desoription,  **  I 
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win  lay  thy  stones  with  fiiir  ootors,  and  Uy  thy 
foundations  with  sapphires,  and  I  will  make  thj 
windows  of  agates,  and  tliy  gates  of  carbuncles,  and 
all  thy  borders  of  pleasant  stones,**  ver.  11,  12, 
comp.  also  ver.  14  and  17  (Heh.).  It  is  obvious  to 
add  how  entirely  this  dew  accords  witli  the  bie8»> 
ing  of  I^evi  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  8,  where  Levi  is  called 
(jod's  holy  one,  and  God's  Thummim  and  Urim 
are  said  to  be  given  to  him,  because  he  came  out 
of  the  trial  ao  clear  in  his  integrity.  (See  also  Bar. 
V.  2.) 

(b.)  The  Ephod  ("T^M),  This  consiated  of  two 
parts,  of  which  one  covered  the  back,  and  the  otiier 
the  fix)nt,  I  c,  the  breast  and  up{)er  part  of  th{ 
body,  like  the  4wuiu(s  of  the  Greeks  (see  Did.  of 
Antiqmliea^  art.  Tunica^  p.  1172).  Theae  were 
clasped  together  on  the  shoulder  with  two  large 
onyx  stones,  each  having  engrax-ed  on  it  6  of  the 
names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  ft  was  further  unit^ 
by  a  **  curious  girdle  **  of  gold,  blue,  purple,  scarlet, 
and  fine  twined  linen  round  the  waist  Upon  it 
waa  pUced  the  breastplate  of  judgment,  which  hi 
fact  waa  a  part  of  the  ephod,  and  included  in  the 
term  in  auch  passages  as  1  Sam.  ii.  28,  xiv.  3, 
xxiii.  9,  and  was  fastened  to  it  just  above  the  curi- 
ous girdle  of  the  ephod.  IJnen  ephods  were  also 
worn  by  other  priests  (I  Sam.  xxii.  18),  by  Samuel, 
who  waa  only  a  Invite  (1  Sam.  ii.  18),  and  by 
David  when  bringing  up  the  ark  (2  Sam.  vi.  14). 
The  expression  for  wearing  an  ephod  is  ^^girdtd 
with  a  linen  ephod.**  The  ephod  was  also  fre- 
quently used  ui  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Israelites.  See  Judg.  viii.  27,  xvii.  5,  &c.,  [EpiiODf 
Girdle.] 

(c.)  The  Robe  of  the  ephod  (^"Vp).    This  wm 

of  inferior  material  to  the  ephod  itwlf,  being  all  of 
blue  (Ex.  xxviii.  31),  which  implied  its  being  only 

of  «* woven  work**  CT}^  nt?3?D,  xxxix.  22).    It 

waa  worn  immediately  under  the  ephod,  and  waa 
lobger  than  it,  Uiough  not  so  long  as  the  broidered 

ooat  or  tunic  (V?^^   n.J^?)^  according  to 

aome  statements  (Bahr,  Winer,  Kalisch,  etc.).   Tha 

Greek  rendering,  however,  of  v^^P,  woS^fnyf ,  and 

Joeephu8*8  deacription  of  it  {B.  ./.  v.  5,  §  7)  aeem 
to  outweigh  the  reasons  given  by  Btihr  for  thinking 
the  robe  only  came  down  to  Uie  knees,  and  to  make 
it  improbable  that  the  tunic  should  h&ve  been  seen 
belo>v  the  robe.  It  seems  likely  therefore  that  tha 
sleeves  of  the  tunic,  of  white  diaper  linen,  were  tha 
only  parts  of  it  which  were  risible,  in  the  case  of 
the  high-priest,  when  he  wore  the  blue  robe  over  it 
For  the  blue  robe  had  no  sleei-ea,  but  only  alita  in 
the  sides  for  the  arms  to  come  through.  It  had  a 
hole  for  the  head  to  pass  through,  with  a  bordar 
round  it  of  woven  work,  to  prevent  its  being  rent 
The  skirt  of  Uiis  robe  had  a  remarkable  trimming 
of  pom^ranatea  in  blue,  red,  and  crimson,  with  a 
bell  of  gold  between  each  pomegranate  alternately. 
The  bells  were  to  give  a  sound  when  the  high-priest 
went  in  and  came  out  of  the  Holy  Place.  Josephua 
in  the  Antiquitie*  givea  no  explanation  of  the  uae 
of  the  bells,  but  merely  speaks  of  the  studied  beauty 
of  their  appearance.  In  his  Jewish  War,  however, 
he  tells  us  that  the  beUs  signified  thunder,  and  the 
'  pomegranates  lightning.  For  I'hilo's  very  ctuioui 
I  obsenations  see  Lightfoot's  Works,  ix.  p.  25. 
I  Neither  does  the  son  of  Siraoh  very  diatiiMlljf 
■  explaui    1  (Ecclua.  xlv.),  who  m  his  descriptko  d 
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Ihe  Ugh-priett^B  attire  seems  chiefly  impreaaed  wtth 
Us  beautj  and  magnifioence,  and  says  of  this  trim- 
BiDg,  **  He  componed  him  with  ponicgranates  and 
with  many  golden  bells  round  about,  that  aa  he 
want  there  might  be  a  sound,  and  a  noise  made 
fhat  might  be  heaitl  in  the  temple,  for  a  mem<nial 
to  the  children  of  his  people  "  I'erhapa,  howerer, 
he  metms  to  hiUmate  that  the  use  of  the  bells  was 
lo  give  notice  to  the  people  outside,  when  the  high- 
priest  went  in  and  came  out  oS  the  sanctuary,  as 
Whiston,  Vatablus,  and  many  others  have  sup- 
poaod. 

{d.)  The  fourth  article  peculiar  to  the  high-priest 
is  the  mitre  or  upper  turban,  with  iU  gold  plate, 
engraved  with  Hounkss  to  thk  Iaird,  fastened 
to  it  by  a  ribimn  of  blue.     Josephus  applies  the 

term  njp.VD  ifMayatfji^Hs)  to  the  turbans  of 
the  common  priesta  as  well,  but  says  that  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  and  sewn  on  to  the  top  of  it,  the  high- 
priest  had  another  turban  of  blue;  that  beside  this 
be  had  outside  the  turlian  a  triple  crown  of  gold, 
flonsisting,  that  is,  of  3  riniM  one  above  the  other, 
and  terminating  at  top  in  a  kind  of  conical  calyx, 
like  the  inverted  calyx  of  the  herb  hyoscyamus. 
Joaephus  doubtless  gives  a  true  account  of  the  high- 
{viest's  turban  as  worn  in  his  day.  It  may  be 
fidrly  conjectured  that  the  crown  was  appended 
when  the  Asmoneans  uniteil  Uie  temporal  niontvrchy 
with  the  priesthood,  and  that  this  was  continued, 
though  in  a  modified  shape,"  ailer  the  sovereignty 
was  taken  from  them.  Josephus  also  describes  the 
w^oXoi^,  the  lamina  or  gold  pktte,  which  he  aays 
eovered  the  forehead  of  the  high-priest.  In  Ant. 
yii.  8,  §  8,  he  says  that  the  identical  gold  plate 
made  in  the  days  of  Moses  existed  in  his  time;  and 
Whiaton  adds  in  a  note  that  it  was  still  preserved 
in  the  time  of  Origen,  and  that  the  inscription  on 
it  was  engraved  in  Samaritan  characters  {Ant.  iii. 
8,  §  6).  It  is  certain  that  R.  Kliezer,  who  flouriahed 
in  Hadrian's  reign,  saw  it  at  Home.  It  was  doubt- 
leas  pkoed,  with  other  spoils  of  the  Temple,  In 
the  Temple  of  Peace,  which  was  burnt  down  in  the 
rdign  of  Commodus.  These  spoils,  however,  are 
expressly  menUoned  as  part  of  Alaric*s  plunder 
when  he  took  Kome.  They  were  carried  by  Gen- 
aeric  into  Africa,  and  brought  by  Belisarius  to  By- 
aantium,  where  they  adorned  his  triumph.  On  the 
warning  of  a  Jew  the  emperor  ordered  them  back 
to  Jerusalem,  but  what  became  of  them  is  not 
known  (Keland,  de  SpoUis  TtmpU). 


(e.)  The  bioidered  coat,  VSr  P\  H^iT^Ty 

•  •  • 

a  tonie  or  long  shurt  of  linen  with  a  tessellated  or 
diaper  pattern,  like  the  setting  of  a  stone.     The 

girdle,  tS^^i  also  of  linen,  was  wound  round  the 
body  aeverai  times  from  the  breast  downwards,  and 
the  ends  hung  down  to  the  ankles.     The  breeches 

or  dnwera,  D^D!)pD,  of  linen,  covered  the  loins 

■nd  thighs;  and  the  bonnet  or  H^^Iip  was  a 
turban  of  linen,  partially  covering  the  head,  but  not 
tn  the  form  of  a  cone  like  that  of  the  high-prieat 
when  the  mitre  was  added  to  it.  These  four  hut 
were  common  to  all  prieste.  Josephus  speaks  of 
the  robes  {iMfiara)  of  the  chief  priests,  and  the 
knnica  and  girdles  of  the  priests,  aa  forming  part 
if  the  spoil  of  the  Temple,  {B.  J.  vi.  8,  §  3).  Aanm, 

•  Joaaphni  {A.  J.  zx.  10}  saye  that  Pouipey  would 
tal  alkiw  Hyrcanas  to  wear  the  diadem,  what  he 
htan  tc  the  high  prlsathood 
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and  at  hia  death  Efeaar  (Kmn.  o.  96,  K), 
their  aucceaaon  m  the  high-prieathood,  wen  mI 
emnly  Inaugurated  into  their  office  by  being  dHl 
in  theae  eight  articlea  of  dreas  on  seven  BUi,rwiln 
days.  From  the  tbne  of  the  aecond  Temple,  wfaao 
the  sacred  oil  (said  to  have  been  hid  by  Joaiah,  and 
lout)  was  wanting,  this  putting  on  of  tlie  garmenta 
was  deemed  the  o£Scial  inve^ture  of  tbe  office. 
Hence  the  robes,  which  had  uaed  to  be  kept  in  ont 
of  the  chambers  of  the  Temple,  and  were  by  Hyr- 
canus  deposited  in  the  Bans,  which  he  built  on 
purpose,  were  kept  by  Herod  in  the  same  tower, 
which  he  called  Antonia,  so  that  they  might  be  at 
his  i^)SoIute  dispoaal.  The  Romans  did  Uie  same 
till  the  goveniment  of  Yitelliua  in  the  reign  of 
llberius,  when  the  custody  of  the  robes  waa  reatored 
to  the  Jews  {Anl.  xv.  11,  §  4;  xviii.  4,  §  3). 

(3.)  Aaron  had  peculiar  functions.  To  him  akme 
it  appertained,  and  he  alone  was  permitted,  to  enter 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  he  did  once  a  year,  en 
tbe  great  day  of  atonenient,  when  he  sprinkled  the 
blood  of  the  sin-oflering  on  the  merey-eeat,  and 
burnt  incense  n-ithin  the  vail  (Lev.  xvi.).  He  ia 
said  by  the  Talmud  ists,  with  whom  agree  Lightfoot, 
Selden,  Grotius,  Winer,  Bahr,  and  many  othefB, 
not  to  have  worn  his  full  pontifical  robea  on  thia 
occasion,  but  to  have  been  clad  entirely  in  white 
linen  (Lev.  xvi.  4,  32).  It  is  singukr,  however, 
Uiat  on  the  other  hand  Josephus  aays  that  the 
great  fiist  day  waa  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  day  in 
the  year,  when  the  high-prieat  wore  all  his  robea 
{B.  J.  V.  5,  §  7),  and  in  spite  of  the  alleged  im- 
propriety of  his  wearing  his  splendid  apparel  on  a 
day  of  humiliation,  it  seems  ht  more  probable  that 
on  the  one  occasion  when  he  performed  functions 
peculiar  to  the  high-priest,  he  should  have  worn 
his  full  dress.  Josephus  too  could  not  have  been 
mistaken  as  to  the  fact,  which  he  repeats  {coni.  Ap. 
lib.  ii.  §  7),  where  he  says  the  high-priests  alone 
might  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  "proprift 
stol&  cireumamicti."  For  although  Selden,^  who 
strenuously  supports  the  RAbbinic^  statement  thai 
the  high-priest  only  wore  the  4  linen  garmenta 
when  he  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies,  endeavors  to 
make  Josephus  say  the  same  thing,  it  is  impoasiUe 
to  twist  his  words  into  this  meaning.  It  is  tma 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Ijev.  xvi.  distinctly  pre- 
scribes  that  Aaron  should  wear  the  4  priestly  gar- 
ments of  linen  when  he  entered  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  aud  put  them  off  immediately  be  came  ont^ 
and  leave  them  fti  the  Temple;  no  one  being  prea- 
ent  in  the  Temple  while  Aaron  made  the  atoncmcDt 
(ver.  17 ).  Either  therefore  in  the  time  of  Josephus 
this  law  was  not  kept  in  practice,  or  else  we  must 
reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction  by  supposing 
that  in  consequence  of  the  great  jealousy  with 
which  the  high-priest's  robes  were  kept  by  the  civi] 
power  at  this  time,  the  custom  had  arisen  for  him 
to  vrear  them,  not  even  always  on  the  8  great  festi- 
vals {Ant  xviii.  4,  §  8),  l)ut  only  on  the  great  dny 
of  expiation.  Clad  in  this  goigeous  attire  he  would 
enter  the  Temple  in  presence  of  all  the  people,  and 
after  having  performed  in  secret,  as  the  law  requirea, 
the  ritea  of  ipiation  in  the  linen  dress,  he  would 
resume  his  ponUfical  robes  and  so  appear  again  in 
pubfio.  llius  his  wearing  the  robea  would  eaaBy 
come  u>  be  identified  chiefly  with  the  day  of  atoii»> 
ment<  and  this  is  periiaps  the  most  pn)bable  c» 

ft  ttelden  himself  rBmarits  (eap.  rii.  m  Jim.)  Hbm 
Joaepniis  and  ottien  always  describe  ttie  pesUiaa 
robes  ny  the  nasM  oft^  cn^  ^px^pftvuefi. 
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Id  oUwr  respecU  the  high>priett  per- 
the  funetioitt  of  %  prieaL  but  onljr  on  uew 
and  other  great  feuts,  and  on  luch  aolet  in 
m  as  Um  dedieation  of  t^ie  Teinj^  under 
Solomon,  mder  Zerunbabd,  etc  [Atonkmkmt, 
DAT  or  J] 

(4.)  1^  h%h-prien  had  a  p^uliar  place  in  the 
hnr  of  the  manalajer,  and  his  talcing  lanctuar jr  in 
tttt  dties  of  rduge.  The  manslayer  might  not 
save  the  city  of  leftige  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
editing  high-priest  wlio  was  anointed  with  the 
holy  ofl  (Num.  xxrr.  25,  28).  It  was  also  forbid- 
dm  to  the  high-priest  to  follow  a  funeral,  or  rend 
kos  ebthes  for  the  dead,  aooording  to  the  precedent 
in  Ler.  z.  6. 

The  other  respects  in  wliich  the  high-prieat  ex- 
erued  superior  functions  to  the  other  priests  arose 
lathv  from  his  position  and  opportunities,  than 
■oe  distinctl J  aitaehed  to  his  office,  and  they  oon- 
nquently  taxied  with  the  personal  duursoter  and 
ab^tties  of  the  high-priest.  Such  were  reforms  in 
Nfigioii,  restoratious  of  the  Temple  and  its  service, 
the  preserration  of  the  Temple  Ikom  intrusion  or 
profanation,  taking  the  lead  in  eccleaiastieal  or  civil 
aAiis,  judging  ihb  people,  preaiding  in  the  San- 
hedrim (which,  however,  he  is  said  by  Ughtfoot 
lanly  to  liave  done),  and  other  simiisr  transactions, 
in  which  we  find  the  high-priest  sometimes  prom- 
Bcnt,  somethnea  not  even  mentioned.  (Seis  the 
Urtflrical  part  of  this  article.)  Even  that  portion 
of  power  whieh  most  naturally  and  usually  fell  to 
hii  ahsre,  the  rule  of  the  Temple,  and  the  govem- 
■BBt  of  the  priests  and  Levites  who  ministered 
thoe,  did  not  invariably  fall  to  the  share  of  the 
Ugkirieat.    For  the  title  '<  Ruler  of  the  House 

•fGod,"  trrrbj<?TTI'»2  T?3,  which  usually 

dsaotea  the  hi^-priest,  ia  sometimes  given  to  those 
wlio  woe  not  high-priests,  as  e.  ^.  to  Pashur  the 
no  of  Immer  in  Jer.  zz.  1:  oorop.  1  Chr.  xii.  27. 
The  Rabbins  speak  very  frequently  of  one  second 
in  dignity  to  the  high-priest,  whom  they  call  the 
taga%  and  iHio  often  acted  in  the  high-priest'a 
rocoL*  He  is  the  same  who  in  the  0.  T.  is  called 
•"  the  second  priest  *'  (2  K.  zziu.  4,  uv.  18).  They 
mj  that  Hoses  was  tnffan  to  Aaron.  Thus  too  it 
ii  explained  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas  (Luke  iii.  2), 
that  Annas  was  tagnn.  Ananias  is  also  thought 
I7  aone  to  hare  been  mgan^  acting  for  the  high- 
prieit  (Acta  xxiii.  2).  In  like  manner  they  aay 
Zsdok  and  Abiathar  were  high-prieat  and  mgan  in 
tfaa  time  of  David.  The  angnn  ia  also  very  f^ 
lantlj  called  memuimeh,  or  prefect  of  the  Temple, 
and  upon  him,  chiefly  lay  the  care  and  charge  of 
Ihe  Temple  aervioea  (Lightfoot,  pnuim).  If  the 
hi^a-prieat  was  incapacitated  fh>m  ofiiciatlng  by 
SB  J  accidental  undeanneas,  the  iagan  or  vice  high- 
prieat  took  his  place.  Thus,  e.  g.^  the  Jerusalem 
Tahrad  telle  a  story  of  Simon  son  of  Kamith,  that 
''OD  the  eve  of  the  day  of  expiation,  he  went  out 
0  ipeak  with  the  king,  and  aome  spittle  fell  upon 
is  gannents  and  defiled  him :  therefore  Judah  hia 
ra^  went  in  on  the  day  of  expiation,  and  served 
B  his  stead ;  and  ao  their  moth^  Kamith  aaw  two 
tf  htt  aona  higfa-prieats  in  one  day.  She  had  aevm 
sma,  and  they  all  aerved  In  the  high-priesthood  *' 
(Lightioot,  ix.  35).  It  does  not  appear  by  whose 
Aithority  the  hi^-priests  were  appointed  to  thdr 


la  a  eontraveaa^ 
was  the  aan 


as  to  whether  ih«  deputy 
as  the  Mfoa     lightfoot 
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office  before  there  were  kings  of  Israel.  But  as  wi 
find  it  invariably  done  by  the  civil  power  in  lalei 
timea,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  times  preoefing 
the  monarchy,  it  was  by  the  eldera,  or  Stmhedrim. 
llie  installation  and  anointing  of  the  high-priest  01 
clothing  him  with  the  eight  garments,  which  was 
the  focmal  inveatiture,  ia  ascribed  by  ICaimouides 
to  the  Sanhedrim  at  all  times  (Ughtfoot,  iz  22v 

It  ahould  be  added,  that  the  usual  age  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  functiona  of  the  priesthood,  aooording 
to  2  Chr.  xxxi.  17,  is  considered  to  have  been  20 
yean,  though  a  priest  or  high-priest  waa  not  actuallj 
incapacitated  if  he  had  attained  to  puberty,  as  ap- 
pesrs  by  the  example  of  Aristobulus,  who  was  high  • 
priest  at  17.  Ouks,  the  son  of  Simon  the  Just, 
could  not  be  high-priest,  because  he  was  but  a  ohUd 
at  his  fiither's  death.  Again,  accordhig  to  Lev. 
xzi.,  no  one-  that  had  a  b&mish  could  officiate  at 
the  altar.  Moses  enumerates  11  blemishes,  which 
the  Talmud  ezpands  into  142.  Josephus  rektes 
how  Anttgonus  mutilated  Hyrcsnua^s  ears,  to  inca* 
pacitate  him  for  being  restored  to  the  high-priest- 
hood. Illegitimate  birth  was  also  a  btf  to  the 
high-prieathood,  and  the  aubtlety  of  Jewish  dis- 
tinctiona  eztended  this  ill^timacy  to  being  bom 
of  a  mother  who  had  been  taken  captive  by  heathen 
conquerors  {Jotefiti.  c.  Apion.  i.  §  7).  Thus  Eleazar 
said  to  John  Hyrcanus  (though,  Josephus  says, 
ftJsely)  that  if  he  was  a  just  man,  he  ought  to 
resign  the  pontificate,  because  his  mother  had  been 
a  captive,  and  he  waa  therefore  incapacitated.  Lev. 
zzi.  13,  14,  waa  taken  as  the  ground  of  this  and 
similar  disqualifications.  For  a  fiUl  account  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to 
SeldeD'a  learned  treatiaea  Dt  SuccttdominUj  ete., 
and  De  Suoceu.  in  PonlAf.  Ebrcenr, ;  and  to  Prir 
deanz,  ii.  306.  It  was  the  universal  opinkm  of  the 
Jews  that  the  deposition  of  a  high-priest,  wliich 
became  so  common,  was  unlawful.  Josephus  (AnL 
zv.  3)  aaya  that  Antiochus  Kpiphanes  was  the  first 
who  did  so,  when  he  deposed  Jesus  or  Jsson ;  Aris 
tobulus,  who  deposed  his  brother  Hyrcanus,  the 
second;  and  Herod,  who  took  away  the  high-priest- 
hood fh>m  Ananelus  to  give  it  to  Aristobulus,  the 
third.  See  the  story  of  Jonathan  son  of  Ananus, 
AnL  ziz.  6,  §  4. 

II.  TheohgicnUy.  The  theological  view  of  the 
high-priesthood  does  not  fell  within  the  scope  of 
this  Dictionary.  It  must  suffice  therefore  to  ind* 
cats  that  such  a  view  would  embrace  the  oonsidera 
tion  of  the  office,  dreaa,  functions,  and  ministrations 
of  the  high-priest,  considered  ss  typical  of  the 
priesthood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  setting 
forth  under  shadows  the  truths  which  are  openly 
taught  under  the  Gospel.  This  has  been  done  to 
a  great  eztent  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
is  occasionally  done  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  as. 
t.  g,y  Kev.  L  13,  where  the  wo3^pi}r,  and  the  girdle 
about  the  paps,  sre  distinctly  the  robe,  and  the 
curious  girdle  of  the  ephod,  characteristic  of  the 
high-priest.  It  would  also  embrace  all  the  moral 
and  apiritual  teaching  aupposed  to  be  intended  by 
such  symbols.  PhUo  {de  vUA  Mo$it)^  Origen 
(HomiL  in  Lecit.),  Eusebius  (Denumtt,  Evang. 
lib.  ill.);  Epiphanius  (oofi^  Afelchixed,  iv.  dcX 
Gregory  Nazianzen  {OraL  i.,  and  Elisi  Gretens. 
ComnunL  p.  195),  Augustine  ( QmnU  in  JCxotL) 
may  be  cited  among  many  others  of  the  ancieati 
who  have  more  or  1ms  thus  treated  the  sul^fect.  Of 
modems,  Bahr  (BffmbuUh  de$  Motniichtn  Cubmt), 
FavbaiR  'Tigfology  of  &ci^\  Kalisch  (Clra» 
mt»L  on  !uE0(2.)  have  entered  fsSa  into  this  n^ 
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iti,  both  ftvoi  th«  Jewish  and  Chriitim  point  of 
flMT.     raee  end  of  the  article  ] 

m.  T^  paas  to  the  historical  riew  of  the  lulgtet. 
Tlie  history  of  the  high-]>rie8ts  embraces  a  penud 
df  about  1870  yenrs,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  present  wi4ter,  and  a  succession  of  about  80 
high-priesto,  bet^nning  Aith  Aaron^  and  ending 
with  PhaimioH.  »'llie  number  of  ail  the  high, 
priests  (says  ol'wephus,  Ant.  jx.  10)  from  Aaron 
.  .  .  until  I'hanan  .  .  .  was  88,**  where  he  gives 
a  oompiebensive  account  of  them.  They  naturally 
arrange  themselves  into  three  groups:  (a)  those 
before  Darid;  (6)  those  from  DaWd  to  the  Cap- 
tivity; (c)  those  from  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity  till  the  cessation  of  the  office  at 
the  destruction  of  .Jerusalem.  Tlie  two  former 
have  come  <lown  to  us  in  the  canonical  books  of 
Scripture,  and  so  hftve  a  few  of  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  of  the  latter;  but  for  by  hr  the  larger 
portion  of  the  Litter  group  we  have  only  the  au- 
thority of  Josephns,  the  Talmud,  and  some  other 
profiuie  writen. 

(a.)  The  hi^h-priejtJi  of  the  first  group  who  are 
distinctly  made  known  to  us  as  such,  are:  (1)  Aaron ; 
(2)  Eleu»r;  (:i)  Phinehas;  (4)  £U;  (6)  Ahitub 
(1  Chr.  ix.  11:  Neh.  xi.  11:  1  Sam.  xiv.  8);  (6) 
Ahiah;  (7)  Aliinielech.  Phinehas  the  son  of  £U, 
•nd  fikther  of  Aliitnb,  died  before  his  &ther,  and  so 
was  not  hi«ch-prieMt.  Of  the  above  the  three  first 
locoeeded  in  regular  order,  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
Aaron's  eldest  Hons.  having  died  in  the  wilderness 
(Lev.  X.).  Hut  Kli.  the  4th,  was  of  the  line  of 
Ithamar.  What  was  the  exact  interval  between 
the  death  of  Phinelias  and  the  accession  of  Eli, 
what  led  to  the  transference  of  the  chief  priesthood 
from  the  line  of  I'Ueazar  to  that  of  Itliamar,  and 
whether  any,  or  which,  of  the  desoendanta  of  Elea^- 
Ear  between  Phinehas  and  Zadok  (seven  in  number, 
namely,  Abishua,  Bukki,  Uzzi,  Zerahiah,  Meraioth, 
Amariah,  Ahitub),  were  high-priests,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining  from  Scripture.  Judg.  xx. 
S8,  leaves  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  priest  at 
Shiloh,  and  I  Sam.  i.  3,  9,  finds  Eli  high-priest 
there,  with  two  grown-up  sons  priests  under  him. 
The  only  clew  is  to  be  found  in  the  genealogies,  by 
which  it  appears  tliat  Phinehas  was  6th  in  sucoea- 
iion  from  Levi,  while  Rli,  supposing  him  to  he  the 
same  generation  as  Samuel's  grandfather,  would  be 
l(Hh.  If,  however,  Phuiehas  lived,  as  is  probable, 
to  a  great  old  age,  and  Hi,  as  his  age  admita,  be 
placed  about  half  a  generation  backward,  a  very 
small  interval  will  remain.  Josephus  asserts  {AnL 
Hii.  1,  §  8)  that  tlie  father  of  Bukki  — whom  he 
aalls  Joseph,  and  {Ant.  v.  11,  §  5)  Abiezer,  i.  e., 
Abishua — was  the  last  high- priest  of  Phiuehas^s 
line,  before  Zadok.  This  is  probably  a  true  tradi- 
tion, though  JueephuB,  with  characteristic  lerity, 
loes  not  adhere  to  it  in  the  above  passage  of  his 
6th  book,  where  be  makes  Bukki  and  IJzzi  to  have 
seen  both  high-priests,  and  Kli  to  have  succeeded 
Casi ;  or  in  bk.  xx.  10,  where  he  reckons  the  high- 
pfiasts  before  Zadok  and  Solomon  to  have  been  13 
(a  TBckoniiii;  which  includes  apparently  all  Elea- 
Rur's  descendants  down  to  Ahitub),  and  adds  Eli 
end  his  son  Pbmehas,  and  Abiathar,  whom  he  calls 
Kli*8  grandson.  If  Abishua  died,  leaving  a  son  or 
gnodson  under  age,  Eli,  as  head  of  the  line  of  Ith- 
amar, might  have  become  high- priest  as  a  matter  of 
xnirae,  or  he  might  have  been  appointed  by  the 
ilden.  His  having  judged  Israel  40  years  (1  Sam. 
▼.  18)  marks  him  as  a  man  of  ability.  If  Ahiah 
■li  Ahhwiliwh  afe  not  variations  of  the  name  of 
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the  same  person,  thej  must  havs  been  hraOMa 
since  both  were  sons  of  Ahitab.  Hie  Ugh-prissli 
then  before  David's  reign  may  be  set  down  as  eigkk 
in  number,  of  whom  teven  are  said  in  Scriptme  to 
have  been  high-priests,  and  one  by  Josephus  atone. 
Hie  bearing  of  this  on  the  chronok)gy  of  the  times 
from  the  J^odus  to  David,  tallying  as  it  does  with 
the  number  of  the  anoestorB  of  David,  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  It  must  also 
be  noted  that  the  tabernaele  of  God,  during  the 
high-priesthood  of  Aaron*s  suoeesson  of  this  first 
group,  was  pitched  at  Shiloh  in  the  tribe  of  Epb- 
ralm,  a  ftct  which  marks  the  strong  inilaenee  vhieb 
the  temporal  power  already  had  in  ecdenastieal 
afBurs,  since  Ephraim  was  Joshua*s  tribe,  as  Judak 
was  David's  (Josh.  xxiv.  80,  88;  Judg.  zx.  S7,  98, 
xxi.  21;  1  Sam.  i.  8,  9,  34,  iv.  8,  4,  xiv.  3,  Ac; 
Ps.  Ixxriii.  60).  This  strong  influence  snd  inter> 
fepence  of  the  secular  power  is  maniftst  throngfaoafc 
the  subsequent  history.  This  first  period  was  also 
marked  by  the  calamity  which  befell  the  higji-ptkets 
as  the  guardians  of  the  arit,  in  its  ei^itnie  by  tlM 
Philistines.  This  probably  suspended  aU  inquiries 
by  TJrim  and  Thummim,  which  were  made  befcn 
the  ark  (1  Chr.  xiii.  8;  comp  Judg.  xz.  97;  1 
Sam.  vii.  2,  xiv.  18),  and  must  have  greatly  dimin- 
ished the  influence  of  the  high-priests,  on  whom 
the  Longest  share  of  the  humiliation  cipi cased  in 
the  name  Ichabod  would  naturally  fidL  Hie  rise 
of  Samuel  as  a  prophet  at  this  very  time,  and  his 
paramount  influence  and  importance  in  the  slate, 
to  the  entire  eclipsing  of  Ahiah  the  priest,  coin- 
cides remarkably  with  the  absence  of  the  ark,  and 
the  means  of  inquiring  by  Urim  and  Thummim. 

(6.)  Passing  to  the  second  group,  we  begin  with 
the  unexplained  cireumstanoe  of  tliere  bdng  two 
prier^s  in  the  reign  of  David,  apparently  of  neariy 
equaa  authority,  namely,  Zadok  and  Abiathar  (1 
Chr.  XV.  11;  2  Sam.  viii.  17).  Indeed,  it  is  only 
from  the  deposition  of  Abiathar,  and  the  {dacing  of 
Zadok  in  his  room,  by  Solomon  (1  K.  il.  35),  that 
we  learn  certainly  that  Abiathar  was  the  hig^- 
priest,  and  Zadok  the  second.  Zadok  was  sou  of 
Ahitub,  of  the  Une  of  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  ri.  8),  and 
the  first  mention  of  him  is  in  1  Chr.  xii.  98,  as 
u  a  young  man,  mighty  in  valor,*'  who  Joined  Da- 
vid in  Hebron  after  Saul's  death,  with  8S  captains 
of  his  fiither*8  house.  It  is  therefore  not  unlikdy 
that  after  the  death  of  AJiimelech  and  the  seeession 
of  Abiathar  to  David,  Saul  may  have  made  Zadok 
priest,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so 
in  the  absence  of  the  ark  and  the  high-priest*s  robes, 
and  that  David  may  Iwve  amdcd  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  between  the  claims  of  his  fiuthftd  IKcud 
Abiathar,  and  his  new  and  important  ally  Zadok 
(who  perhaps  was  the  means  ot  attaching  to  Da- 
vid's cause  the  4600  Lerites  and  the  8700  priests 
who  came  under  Jehoiada  their  captain,  vr.  96, 97 ), 
by  appointing  them  to  a  joint  priesthood:  the  ftrst 
plaoe,  with  the  Ephod,  and  Urim  and  Hmmmim, 
remaining  with  Abiathar,  who  was  in  actual  pos- 
session of  them.  Certain  it  is  that  fixMU  this  time 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  are  constantly  named  together, 
and  singularly  Zadok  always  first,  both  in  the  book 
of  Samuel  and  that  of  Kings.  We  can,  however 
trace  very  clearly  up  to  a  certain  point  the  divisioa 
of  the  priestly  offices  and  dignities  between  tlicm 
coinciding,  as  it  did,  with  the  dirided  sUte  of  the 
Levitical  wordiip  in  David's  time.  For  we  lean 
from  1  Chr.  xvi.  1-7,  87,  compared  with  38,  41 
and  yet  more  distinctly  firam  9  Chr.  L  8,  4,  fi,  thai 
the  tabemade  and  ths  braaen  altar  mads  bf  llesis 
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tent  made  for  it  by  Dand.     [Gibkon,  p. 

LI  Now  Zadok  the  priest  and  his  brethren  the 
pcierts  were  leA  <'  before  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon  " 
to  oflfer  bmnt-ofierittgs  unto  the  Lord  monung  and 
etening,  and  to  do  aooording  to  all  that  is  written 
in  the  law  of  the  liord  (1  Chr.  ztL  39,  40).  It  is 
therefore  obvious  to  oonelude  that  Abiathar  had 
special  charge  of  the  ark'and  the  services  connected 
with  it,  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  possession 
of  the  ephod  by  Abiathar,  and  his  previous  position 
with  David  before  he  became  long  of  Israel,  as  well 
as  with  what  we  are  told  1  Chr.  zxvii.  34,  that 
Jeholada  and  Abiathar  were  the  king's  counsellors 
next  to  AhitbnpheL  Residence  at  Jerusalem  with 
the  ark,  and  the  privilege  of  inquiring  of  the  Lord 
before  the  ark,  Iwth  well  suit  his  oflSoe  of  oounsel- 
lor.  Abiathar,  however,  forfeited  his  pbuse  by 
takaig  part  with  Adon^ah  against  Solomon,  and 
Zadok  was  made  high-priest  in  his  place.  The 
peotiftcate  was  thus  again  consolidated  and  trans- 
fomd  permanently  firom  the  line  of  Ithamar  to 
that  of  Eleazar.  This  is  the  only  instance  recorded 
of  the  deposition  of  a  high-priest  (which  became 
flODDMn  in  hiter  times,  espedally  under  Hecod  and 
the  Konians)  during  this  second  period.  It  was 
the  fnliiUment  of  the  prophetie  dentmciations  of 
the  sin  of  l!ai*s  sons  (1  Sam.  ii.,  tii.). 

The  first  considerable  difficulty  that  meets  us  in 
the  historical  survey  of  the  high-priests  of  the 
Moond  group  is  to  ascertain  who  was  high-priest 
wi  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple — Josephus 
(AnL  X.  8,  §  6)  asserts  that  Zadok  was,  and  the 
Seder  (Ham  makes  him  the  high-priest  in  the 
rajgn  of  Sokvmoo.  Bat  first  it  is  very  im{»x)bable 
thai  Zadok,  who  must  have  been  very  old  at  Sol- 
omon's aocession  (bdng  David's  contemporary), 
dionld  have  lived  to  the  llth  year  of  his  reign; 
and  next^  1  K.  iv.  3  distinctly  asserts  that  Azariah 
the  son  of  Zadok  was  priest  under  Solomon,  and 
1  Chr.  vi.  10  tells  us  of  A2ariah,a  t*he  it  is  that 
SKeeuted  the  priest's  office  in  the  Temple  that  Sol- 
omon built  in  Jerusalem,'*  obviously  meaning  at  its 
ftrsi  oomplrtion.  We  can  hardly  therefore  be  wrong 
in  aayfng  that  Azariah  the  son  of  Ahimaaz  was  the 
lint  high-priert  of  Solomon's  Temple.  The  non- 
aention  of  him  in  the  aeeoont  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Temple,  even  where  one  wouU  most  have 
npeeted  it  (as  1  K.  viiLa,6,10,lI,fii;  9Chr.v. 
7, 11,  Ac.),  and  the  promineooe  given  to  Sofeoion 
—  the  civil  power — are  certainly  remarkable. 
Compare  alw  9  Chr.  viii.  14, 15.  The  probable 
nftrvnee  is  that  Azariah  had  no  great  personal 
qualities  or  energy.  In  constructing  the  list  of  the 
snccession  of  priests  of  this  group,  our  method 
mtst  be  to  compare  the  genealogical  list  in  1  Chr. 
vi.  8-15  (A.  y.)  with  the  notices  of  high-priests 
In  the  saerad  history,  and  with  the  list  given  by 
Joiqrfius,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  access 
to  the  lists  preserved  in  the  arcliives  at  Jerusalem : 
testing  the  whole  by  the  applleatk>n  of  the  ordinary 
roles  of  geneafegical  soooesskm.  Now  as  regards 
the  genealoffv,  it  is  seen  at  onoe  that  there  is  some- 
thing defective;  for  whereas  fifom  David  to  Jeooniah 
then  are  90  Ungs,  ftom  Zadok  to  Jehozadac  there 
■re  but  18  priests.    Moreover  the  paange  in  qoes- 
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tion  is  not  a  list  of  high-priests,  but  the  pedigm 
of  Jehozadak.  Then  again,  while  the  pedigiee  fa 
iu  six  first  generations  from  Zadok,  inclusive,  ex- 
actly suits  the  history  —  for  it  makes  Amariah  thi 
sixth  priest,  while  the  history  (9  Chr.  zix.  11)  tells 
us  he  lived  in  Jehoehaphat's  reign,  who  was  the 
sixth  king  from  David,  inclusive;  and  while  tha 
same  pedigree  in  its  five  bst  generations  also  suits 
the  history  —  inasmuch  as  it  places  Hiikiah  the  son 
of  Shallum  fourth  from  the  end,  and  the  history 
tells  us  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  the  fourth 
long  from  the  end  —  yet  is  there  a  great  gap  in  the 
middle.  For  between  Amariah,  the  high-priest  \n 
Jehoshaphat's  reign,  and  Shallum  the  fiUher  of 
HiUdah,  the  high-priest  in  Josiah's  reign — an  in 
terval  of  about  240  years  —  there  are  but  two 
names,  Ahitub  and  Zadok,  and  those  liable  to  the 
utmost  suspicion  from  \htia  reproducing  the  same 
sequence  wliich  occurs  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
same  geneabgy — Amariah,  Ahitub,  and  Zadok. 
Besides  which  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Josephus. 
This  part,  therefore,  of  the  pedigree  is  useless  for 
our  purpose.  But  the  historical  books  supply  us 
with  four  or  five  names  for  this  interval,  namely, 
Jeholada  in  the  reigns  of  Athaliah  and  Joash,  and 
probably  still  earlier;  Zechariah  his  son;  Azariah 
in  the  reign  of  Uzziah;  Uryah  in  the  reign  of 
Abaz;  and  Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  If^ 
however,  in  the  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  vi.  Azariah  and 
Hiikiah  have  bem  accidentally  transposed,  as  b  not 
unlikely,  then  the  Azariah  who  was  high-priest  in 
Hezekiah's  reign  will  be  the  Azariah  of  1  Chr.  ri.  18, 
14.  Putting  the  additional  historical  names  wk 
four,  and  deducting  the  two  suspicious  names  firom 
the  genealogy,  we  have  15  high-priests  indicated  in 
Scripture  as  contemporary  with  the  20  kings,  with 
room,  however,  for  one  or  two  more  in  the  history. 
Tiuiiing  to  Josephus,  we  find  his  list  of  17  high- 
priests  (whom  he  reckons  as  18  {AtU.  xx.  10),  as  do 
also  the  Kabbins)  in  places  exceedingly  corrupt,  a 
corruption  sometimes  caused  by  the  end  of  one 
name  sticking  on  to  the  l)eginning  of  the  following 
(as  in  Axioramus),  sometimes  apparently  by  sub- 
stituting the  name  of  the  contemporary  king  or 
prophet  for  that  of  the  high-priest,  as  Joel  and 
Jotliam.  Perhaps,  however,  Sudeas,  who  corre- 
sponds to  Zedekiah  in  the  reign  of  Amaziah  in  the 
Seder  Olam,  and  Odeas,  who  corresponds  to  Hosb- 
aiah  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  according  to  the 
same  Jewish  cb!onicle,  may  really  represent  high- 
priests  whose  names  have  not  been  preeerved  in 
Seripture.  This  would  bring  up  the  number  to 
17,  or,  if  we  retain  Azaruh  as  the  father  of  Seraiah, 
to  18,  which  agrees  with  the  20  kings. 

Reviewing  the  high-priests  of  this  second  groups 
the  following  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
cidents: —  (1)  The  transfer  of  the  seat  of  worship 
from  Shiloh  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  efiucted  by  David,^  and  con 
solidated  by  the  buildmg  of  the  magnificent  Templl 
of  Solomon.  (2.)  The  organization  of  the  temple 
service  undor  the  high-priests,  and  the  division  of 
the  priests  and  I^evites  into  courses,  who  resided  aft 
the  Temple  during  their  term  of  service  —  all  which 
necessarily  put  great  power  into  the  hands  of  an 
able  kigh-priest     (3.)  The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes 
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ftou  the  d}iiMty  of  David  and  from  the  wonhip  at 
Jeraaalem,  and  the  aetting  up  of  a  achiamatical 
prieithood  at  Dan  and  Beer«heba  (1  K.  xU.  81; 
I  Chr.  ziii.  9,  Ao.).  (4.)  The  OTerthrow  of  the 
mnpation  of  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Abab,  by 
Jehoiada  the  high-fnieat,  whose  near  relationahip 
lo  king  Joaah,  added  to  his  zeal  againit  the  idol- 
atries of  the  house  of  Ahab,  stimulated  him  to 
bead  the  revolution  witli  the  force  of  priests  and 
Levites  at  his  command.  (6.)  The  boldness  and 
success  with  which  the  high-priest  Aiariah  with- 
stool  the  encroachments  of  the  king  Uaziah  upon 
the  sffioe  and  functions  of  the  priesthood.  (6.) 
llie  i'epair  of  the  temple  by  Jehoiada,  in  the  reign 
of  J  jash,  the  restoration  of  the  temple  senrices  by 
Aaariah  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  book  of  the  law,  and  the  religious  reforma- 
tion by  Hilkiah  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  [Hil- 
UAii.]  (7.)  In  all  these  great  religious  move- 
ments, however,  excepting  the  one  headed  by 
Jehoiada,  it  is  remarkable  how  the  civil  power 
took  the  lead.  It  was  I>avid  who  arranged  dl  the 
temple  service,  Solomon  who  directed  the  building 
and  dedication  of  the  temple,  the  high-priest  being 
not  so  much  as  named;  Jehoshi^hat  who  sent  the 
riests  about  to  teach  the  people,  and  assigned  to 
Jie  high-priest  Amariah  his  share  in  the  worii; 
Hezekiah  who  headed  the  reformation,  and  uiged 
on  Azariah  and  the  priests  and  Levites;  Jo^ah. 
who  encouraged  the  priests  in  the  service  of  the 
house  of  the  I^rd.  On  the  other  hand  we  read  of 
no  oppoutioD  to  the  idolatries  of  Manasseh  by  the 
high-priest,  and  we  know  how  shamefully  subser- 
vient Uryab  the  high-prirat  was  to  king  Ahaz, 
actually  building  an  altar  according  to  the  pattern 
of  one  at  Damascus,  to  displace  the  brazen  altar, 
and  joining  the  king  in  his  profane  worship  before 
it  (2  K.  xri.  10-16).  The  preponderance  of  the 
civil  over  the  ecclesiastical  power,  as  an  historical 
bet,  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  although  kept  within 
bounds  by  Uie  hereditary  succession  of  the  high- 
priests,  seems  to  be  proved  from  these  circum- 
stances. 

The  priests  of  this  series  ended  with  Seraiah, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Nebuzar-adan,  and  slain 
•it  RibUh  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  together  with  Zepb- 
aniah  the  second  priest  or  sagan^  after  the  burn- 
ing of  the  temple  and  the  plundw  of  all  the  sacred 
vessels  (2  K.  xxv.  18).  Hb  son  Jehozadak  or  Jose- 
dech  was  at  the  same  time  carried  away  captive 
(1  Chr.  ri.  15). 

The  time  occupied  by  these  (say)  eighteen  high- 
priests  who  ministered  at  Jerusalem,  was  about  454 
years,  which  gives  an  average  of  something  more 
than  twenty-five  years  to  each  high-priest.  It  is 
remarkable  that  not  a  single  instance  is  recorded 
after  Uie  time  of  David  oi  an  inquiry  by  Urim  and 
Thummini  as  a  means  of  inquiring  of  the  Lord. 
The  ministry  of  the  prophets  seems  to  have  super- 
seded that  of  the  high-priests  (see  e.  g,  2  Chr.  xv., 
cviii.,  XX.  14,  15;  2  K.  xix.  1,  2,  xxii.  12-14;  Jer. 
ai.  1,  2).  Some  think  that  Urim  and  Thummim 
oeased  with  the  theocracy ;  others  with  the  division 
of  Israd  into  two  kingdoms.  Nehemiah  seems  to 
oave  expected  the  restoration  of  it  (Neh.  vii.  65), 
and  BO  perhaps  did  Judas  Maocabsaus,  1  Mace.  iv. 
46;  comp.  uv.  41,  while  Joeephus  affirms  that  it 
bsid  been  exercised  for  the  last  time  200  years  he- 
lm he  wrote,  namely,  by  John  Hyrcanus  (Whis- 
lOD,  Note  on  AnL  iii.  8,  and  Prid.  CimnecL  I  150, 
tftl).  It  seems  therefore  scarcely  true  to  reckon 
0iljii  and  Thummim  as  one  of  the  marks  of  God's 
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pnsenoe  with  Sobmon^s  Temple,  wliieh 
to  tlie  second  Temple  (Prid.  I  138, 144  £).  TU 
early  cessation  of  snswers  by  Urim  and  Thammim 
though  the  high-priest's  office  and  the  wuring  of 
the  breastplate  continued  in  Ibroe  during  so  nsnqf 
oenturiea,  seems  to  confirm  the  notion  that  ■oak 
answers  were  not  the  fundamental,  but  only  the 
accessory  uses  of  the  breastplate  of  Judgment. 

(c)  An  interval  of  about  fifty-two  yean  clipaed 
between  the  high-priests  df  the  second  and  third 
group,  during  which  there  was  neither  temple,  nor 
altar,  nor  ark,  nor  priest.  Jehozadak,  or  Joeedech, 
as  it  is  written  in  Haggai  (i.  1, 14,  Ac),  who  should 
have  succeeded  Seraiah,  lived  and  died  a  captive  at 
Babylon,  llie  pontifical  office  revived  in  his  aoo 
Jeshua,  of  whom  such  frequent  mention  is  made  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah,  1 
Eadr.  and  Eeclus. ;  and  he  therefore  stands  at  tha 
head  of  this  third  and  last  series,  honorably  dia- 
tinguished  for  his  zeabus  cooperation  with  Zav^ 
babel  in  rebuilding  the  Tem(;le,  and  restoring  the 
dilapidated  commonwealth  of  IwaeL  Uis  auecesi 
ors,  as  fiur  as  the  O.  T.  guides  us,  were  Joiakim, 
Eliashib,  Joiada,  Johanan  (or  Jonathan),  and  Jad- 
dua.  Of  these  we  find  Eliashib  hindering  rather 
than  seconding  the  zeal  of  the  devout  Tirshatha 
Nehemiah  for  the  observance  of  God's  law  in  Isncl 
(Neh.  xiii.  4, 7);  and  Johanan,  Joeephus  tells  osi 
murdered  his  own  brother  Jesus  or  Joshua  in  the 
Temple,  which  led  to  its  frirther  pro&nation  by  Ba- 
goses,  the  general  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon'a  army 
{Ant,  xi.  7).  Jaddua  was  high-priest  in  the  tims 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Concerning  him  Joaephua 
relates  the  story  that  he  went  out  to  meet  Alexan- 
der at  Sapha  (probably  the  ancient  Mizpeh)  at  the 
head  of  a  procession  of  priests;  and  that  when 
Alexander  saw  the  multitude  clothed  in  white,  and 
the  prieats  in  their  linen  garmenta,  and  the  high- 
priest  in  blue  and  gold,  wiUi  the  mitre  on  his  head, 
and  the  gold  plate,  on  which  was  the  name  of  God, 
he  stepped  forward  abne  and  adored  the  Name, 
and  hastened  to  embrace  the  high-priest  {AnL  zL 
8,  §  5).  Jotiephus  adds  among  other  things  that 
the  king  entwed  Jerusalem  with  the  high-priest| 
and  went  up  to  the  Temple  to  woiahip  and  oBbi 
sacrifice;  that  he  was  shown  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  concerning  himself,  and  at  the  high-priert*s 
intercession  granted  the  Jews  liberty  to  live  acoord- 
ing  to  their  own  laws,  and  freedom  fimn  tribute  on 
the  Sabbatical  yean.  The  story,  however,  has  not 
obtained  credit.  It  was  the  brother  of*this  Jaddua, 
Manasseh,  who,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
was  at  the  request  of  Sanballat  made  the  first  high- 
priest  of  the  Samaritan  temple  by  Alexander  the 
Great 

Jaddua  was  succeeded  by  Onias  I.,  his  son,  and 
he  again  by  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  meo 
of  the  great  synagogue,  as  the  Jews  speak,  and  to 
whom  is  usually  ascribed  the  completion  of  the 
Canon  of  the  0.  T.  (Prideaux,  Corm,  i.  545).  Of 
him  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  speaks  in  terms  of 
most  glowing  mUogy  in  Eeclus.  i.,  and  ascribing  to 
him  the  repair  and  fortification  of  the  Temple,  with 
other  works.  The  passage  (1-21)  contahis  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  ministrations  of  the  high- 
priest  Upon  Simon's  death,  his  son  Onias  being 
under  age,  Eleazar,  Simon's  brother,  succeeded  him. 
The  high-priesthood  of  Eleazar  is  memorable  ai 
being  that  under  which  the  LXX.  version  of  the 
Scriptures  was  made  at  Alexandria  for  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  according  to  tne  account  of  Josephvs 
takenftomAiisteaa(Jra<.  xii.  2).    This 
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ii  the  Hebrew  3criiftur«s  into  Grade,  vnlnable  m 
ii  wm  with  referenoe  to  the  widtT  interesti  of  re- 
Ugum,  and  joarked  as  was  the  Providence  which 
gam  it  Uf  the  world  at  this  time  as  a  preparation 
for  the  approaching  advent  of  CLristf  yet  viewed  in 
its  relation  to  Judusm  and  the  high-priesthood, 
was  a  Mgn,  and  perhaps  a  helping  cause  of  their 
decaj.  It  marked  a  growing  tendency  to  Hellenize, 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  spurit  of  the  Mosaic 
economy.  Accordingly  in  the  high-priMthood  of 
Eleazar's  rival  uq)hews,  Jesus  and  Oiiias,  we  find 
their  very  names  changed  into  the  Greek  ones  of 
Jason  and  Menelaus,  and  with  the  introduction  of 
this  new  feature  of  rival  high-priests  we  find  one 
of  them,  Menelaus,  strengthening  himself  and  seek- 
ing suppwt  from  the  Syro-Greek  kings  against  the 
Jewish  party,  by  ofiering  to  forsake  thar  national 
UwB  and  customs,  and  to  adopt  those  of  the  Greeks. 
J\m6  building  of  a  gymnasium  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
use  of  these  apostate  Jews,  and  their  endeavor  to 
eonoesl  their  drcumdsion  when  stripped  for  the 
games  (1  Maoc  i.  14,  15;  2  Maoc.  iv.  12-15;  Jos. 
AnL  zii.  5,  §  1),  show  the  length  to  which  this 
spirit  was  carried.  The  acceptance  of  the  spimous 
priesthood  of  the  temple  of  Onion  from  Ptolemy 
Philometor  by  Onias  (the  son  of  Onias  the  high- 
priest),  who  would  have  been  the  legitimate  high- 
priest  on  the  death  of  Menelaus,  his  uncle,  is  anoUier 
rtriking  indication  of  the  same  dc^^eracy.  By 
this  flight  of  Onias  into  Egypt  the  succession  of 
high-priests  in  the  &mily  of  Joaadak  ceased :  for 
slUiough  the  Syro-Greek  kings  had  introduced 
much  uncertainty  into  the  suooenion,  by  deposing 
at  their  will  obnoxious  persons,  and  appointing 
whom  they  pleased,  yet  the  dignity  had  never  gone 
ooi  of  the  one  fiumily.  Aldmus,  whose  Hebrew 
name  was  Jakim  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  IS),  or  perhaps 
Jaehin  (1  Chr.  iz.  10,  zzIt.  17),  or,  according  to 
Rnffinus  (ap.  Selden),  Joachim,  and  who  was  made 
high-priest  by  Antiochns  Eupator  on  Menelaus 
bcuig  put  to  death  by  him,  was  the  first  who  was 
if  a  different  fiunily.  One,  says  Josephos,  that 
^  was  hideed  of  the  stock  of  Aaron,  but  not  of  this 
Cunily^'oTJoeadak. 

Whet,  however,  for  a  time  saved  the  Jewish  in- 
ititations,  infiised  a  new  life  and  consistency  into 
the  priesthood  and  the  national  religion,  and  ena- 
bled them  to  ftilfill  then:  destined  course  till  the 
advent  of  Christ,  was  the  cruel  and  impoUtic  perse- 
eution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  thoroughly 
aroused  the  piety  and  national  spirit  of  the  Jews, 
and  drew  together  in  defense  of  their  temple  and 
ooimtry  all  who  feared  God  and  were  attached  to 
that  national  institutions.  The  result  was  that 
after  the  high-priesthood  had  been  brought  to  the 
lowest  degradation  by  the  apostasy  and  crimes  of 
the  last  Onias  or  Menelaus,  and  after  a  vacancy  of 
jeven  yean  had  followed  the  brief  pontificate  of 
Aldmus,  his  no  less  infiunous  successor,  a  new  and 
glorious  succession  of  high-priests  arose  in  the 
Aamonean  fiunily,  who  united  the  dignity  of  civil 
rulers,  and  for  a  time  of  independent  sovereigns, 
to  that  of  the  high-priesthood.  Josephus,  who  is 
[bOiiwed  by  Ughtibot,  Selden,  and  others,  calls 
Judas  MaccaUeus  "  high-priest  of  the  naUon  of 
Judah  "  {AnL  zu.  10,  |  6),  but,  according  to  the 
lar  lietter  authority  of  1  Mace.  x.  20,  it  was  not 
taH  after  the  death  of  Judas  MaccabceuH  that  Alci- 
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«■  Josqrtias  tells  m  of  one  Aaanus  and  h.s  five  tons 
nha  aU  flUed  tta*  oAm  of  high-priest  in  torn.  One 
If  ikiMs,  AoaDOS  the  joantn,  wu  reposed  ^y  king 
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mus  himself  died,  and  that  Alexander,  king  of 
Syria,  made  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas,  high- 
priest.  Josephus  himsdf  too  calls  Jonathan  "  the 
first  of  the  sons  of  Asamonieus,  who  was  high- 
priest'*  ( Vila,  §  1).  It  is  p^Hsible,  however,  that 
Judas  may  have  been  elected  by  the  people  to  the 
ofllce  of  high-priest,  though  never  confirmed  in  it 
by  the  Syrian  kings.  The  Asmonean  fkmily  were 
priests  of  the  course  of  Joiarib,  the  first  of  the 
twenty-four  courses  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7),  and  whose 
return  from  captivity  is  recorded  1  Chr.  ix.  10 
Neh.  xi.  10.  They  were  probably  of  the  house  of 
hJeazar,  though  this  camiot  be  affirmed  with  cer- 
Uunty;  and  Josephus  tells  us  that  he  himself  waa 
related  to  them,  one  of  his  ancestors  having  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Jonathan,  the  first  high-priest 
of  the  house,  'lliis  Asmonean  dynasty  lasted  from 
B.  c.  153  till  the  fiunily  was  damaged  by  intestine 
divisions,  and  then  destroyed  by  Herod  the  Great. 
Aristobulus,  the  last  high-priest  of  his  line,  brother 
of  Mariamne,  was  murdered  by  order  of  Herod,  his 
brother-in-4aw,  b.  c.  35.  Tlie  independence  of 
Judflsa,  under  the  priest-kings  of  this  ra-»,  had 
lasted  till  Pompey  took  Jerusalem,  and  sent  king 
Aristobulus  II.  (who  had  also  taken  the  high- 
priesthood  from  his  brother  Hyrcanus)  a  priaonnr 
to  Rome.  Pompey  restored  Hyrcanus  to  the  high- 
priesthood,  but  forbad  him  to  wear  the  diadem. 
Everything  Jewish  was  now,  however,  hastening 
to  decay.  Herod  made  men  of  low  birth  high- 
priests,  depoeed  thorn  at  his  will,  and  named  others 
in  their  room.  In  this  he  was  followed  by  Arche- 
laus,  and  by  the  Romans  when  they  took  the  gov- 
ernment of  Judsea  into  their  own  hands;  so  that 
there  w«re  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  high-priests 
from  the  idgn  of  Herod  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  by  Titus,  a  period  of  107  years.^  The  N. 
T.  introduces  us  to  some  of  these  later,  and  oft- 
changing  high-priests,  namely,  Annas  and  Caiaphaa 
—  the  former,  high-priest  at  the  commencemoit 
of  John  Baptist's  ministry,  with  Caiaphas  as  sec- 
ond priest;  and  the  latter  high-priest  himsuf  at 
our  Lord's  crucifixion  —  and  Ananias,  thought  to 
be  the  same  as  Ananus  who  was  murdered  by  the 
Zealots  just  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  before 
whom  St  Paul  was  tried,  as  we  read  Acts  xxiii., 
and  of  whom  he  said  "  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou 
whited  wall."  Theophilus,  the  son  of  Ananus,  was 
the  high-priest  from  whom  Saul  recdved  letters  to 
the  synagogue  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  1,  14,  Kui- 
noel).  Both  he  and  Ananias  seem  oeiiainly  to 
have  ]nesided  in  the  Sanhedrim,  and  that  ofllciaUy, 
nor  is  IJghtfoot's  expUnation  (viii.  450,  and  484^ 
of  the  menUon  of  the  high-priest,  though  (>ama- 
liel  and  his  son  Simeon  were  respectively  presidents 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  at  all  probable  or  satisfiictory 
(see  Acts  v.  17,  ^.)-  The  last  high-prirat  waa 
appointed  by  lot  by  the  Zealots  firom  tlie  course  of 
priests  called  by  Josephus  Eniachim  (probably  a 
corrupt  reading  for  Jachim).  He  is  thus  described 
by  the  Jewish  historian.  "  His  name  was  I'han- 
nias:  he  was  the  son  of  Samuel  of  the  village  of 
Aphtha,  a  man  not  only  not  of  the  numUr  <^  the 
chief  priests,  but  who,  such  a  mere  rustic  was  he, 
scarcely  knew  what  the  high-priesthood  meant. 
Yet  did  they  drag  him  rductant  from  the  country, 
and  setting  him  forth  in  a  borrowed  character  as 
on  the  stage,  they  put  the  sacred  vestments  on  him. 


Agrippa  for  the  part  he  took  in  causing  <<  JamM  the 
brother  of  Jeaui  who  was  oalled  (Sirist"  to  ho 
{Ant  xx.  9,  S  ly 
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md  inilnifeled  him  how  to  let  on  the  oeeMkm. 
Thia  iboeking  impiety,  which  to  them  wm  a  nib- 
Ject  of  merriment  and  sport,  drew  tean  from  the 
other  priesta,  who  beheld  from  a  diitanoe  th^  law 
turned  into  ridieule,  uid  eroaned  over  the  lubver- 
•ion  of  the  lacred  honoiv'*  {B,  J,  iv.  3,  {  8). 
Thui  ignominiouily  ended  the  leriei  of  high-prieita 
which  had  stretched  in  a  scarcely  broken  line, 
through  nearly  fourteen,  or,  according  to  the  com- 
mon chronology,  sixteen  centuries,  llie  Egyptian, 
Ass^Tian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Uoman 
onipires,  which  the  Jewish  high>priests  had  seen  in 
turn  overshadowing  the  world,  had  each,  except 
the  last,  one  by  one  withered  away  and  died  —  and 
now  the  last  successor  of  Aaron  was  stripped  of  his 
sacerdotal  robes,  and  the  temple  which  he  served 
laid  level  with  the  ground  to  rise  no  more.  But 
this  did  not  hi^pen  till  the  true  High-priest  and 
King  of  Israel,  the  Minister  of  the  sanctuary  and 
of  the  true  Tabernacle  which  the  Ijord  pitched,  and 
not  man,  had  oflered  His  one  sacrifice,  once  ior  all, 
aid  had  taken  H  is  phice  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  heavens,  bearing  on  His  breast  the 
judgment  of  His  redeemed  people,  and  continuing 
a  Priest  forever,  in  the  Sanctuary  which  shall 
never  be  taken  down ! 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  succession  of  high- 
priests,  as  &r  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  and  of  the 
contemporary  civil  rulers. 


aviL  aouEB. 

Moses Aaron. 

Jotdkua     ......  Kleaar. 

Othniel Phioehas. 

Ablstaua Abi4iua. 

Bli EU. 

flamuel Ahitub. 

Saul AhUsh. 

David a^ok  and  AUathar. 

Solomon Amriah. 

Ab^ah Johanan. 

Asa Asaxlah. 

Jehoshapbat      ....  Amariah. 

Jehoram Jabolada. 

A***Tf***    ......  u 

Jahoaah Do.  and  Bacharlah 

Amariah f 

Jidah Asatlali. 

Jothara T 

Ahas Uri)ah. 

Beseklah Aariah. 

Manaaaah Bhallum. 

Amon (* 

JosUh miklah. 

Jahotakim Asaxlah  f 

iBdekiah Seraiah. 

Bvil-Merodach   ....  Jehoaidak. 

Zarubbabel     (C>nis    and  Joshua. 

Dariuii). 

Ifordocal?  (Xerxos)     .     .  Joiakim. 

Bsra  and  Nebemlah  (Ar-  EUaahib. 

tazerxes). 

Darius  Notiius  ....  Jolada. 

Artaxerxea  Mnemoo     .     .  Johanao 

Alexander  tbo  Oraat    .     .  Jaddua. 

Oniaa  I.  (Ptolemy  S^ter,  Onias  L 

Anfigoaaa). 

Ptoloniy  Soter    .         .     .  Slmoo  the  Just. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus      .  Xl< 

<i 

Ptolamy  BaarfsCea       .     .  Onlas  11. 

PtoUny  Philopator     .    .  Simon  IL 

PtoHny    Bpiphaoas    and  Onias  III. 

Antftoehus. 

4a1toehas  Npiphanaa  .     .  (Joshos,  or)  Jason. 

M       .         .  .  Onlaa,  or  MeDaUos. 


Demetrius  .  « 
Alexander  Balas         .    . 

Jaeimiii,  or  AMmm 
Jomllian,      lieothsr    el 
Jodse  MsiiMksiBS  [U 

Sbnon  (Asmonaan). 
John  Hynanos  (DOb). 
Arlstobulns  (Do.). 
Alexander  Jannssns  (Do) 

Slmoo  (Asmonaan)  .  . 
John  ll^rcaans  (Aim.)  . 
Kinc  AristobulQS  (Asm.) 
King  Alexander  Januaus 

(Asmooean). 

Queen  Alecandra  (Asm.) 

King  Arlstobulns  n.  (As- 
monean). 

Pompej  the  Great  and 
Hyrcanua,  or  rather, 
towards  the  end  of  his 
ponUflcate,  Anttpator. 

Paconis  the  Parthian  .     . 

Herod,  K.  of  Judaaa     .     . 


u 


i« 


Herod  theOraat 


.     . 


M 


Arehelaus,  K.  of  Judsaa  . 


Hyroanos  IL  (Do.). 
Aristobnius  IL  (Do.). 

Byieaons  IL  (Do.). 


Aotigonus  (Do.). 

Ananelus. 

Aristobulns  (last  of  Aa- 
moneans)  mnrdsred  by 
Herod. 

Ananelus  rsstorsd. 

Jesus,  son  of  Phabes. 

Simon,  son  of  Boethns, 
frther4n-law  to  Hsrod. 

Matthias,  son  d  Theo- 
phUos. 

Joaatfus,  son  of  Blmaa 
[rather,  Boethns,  Jo- 
seph. Jnt,  xwVL  1, }  1]. 


••              .         »        .         « 

• 

Jeans,  son  of  Sie. 

u          .... 

Joasarus  (second  time). 
Ananns, 

Oyvsntus,     governor 

of 

Syria,  BBCond  time. 

Itfunasl,aonorPhaM. 

torof  JodsBa 

((       .... 

>    • 

BUnp^r  eon  of  Anufv^ 

W              •         a         •        4 

>    * 

Simon,  SOD  of  Kamlth. 

u       .... 

t    • 

(3aUphas,  eaUed  also  Jo- 

asph. 

YitelUos,     governor 

of 

Syria 

II       ... 

•       . 

TheophOns,    brother   of 

Herod  Agrippa  ....    Sfanon  Gantheras. 


It 


u 


Matthias,  beotfaer  of  Jod- 
athan,  son  of  Anaaos. 
BUonsBos,   son    of   Oan* 


J 


Herod,  king  of  CluUeis     .  Jos^,  son  of  Oamd. 

u Ananias,  SOD  of  N( 

II Jonathan. 

II Ishmael,  son  of  PhaM. 

u Joseph,  son  of  Simon. 

u Ananns,  son  of 

or  Ananias. 

[ii Jesus,  SOD  of 

Appointed  by  the  people  Jssus,  son  of  Qaoiattol. 

Do.  (Whiston  on  &  /.  It.  Matthias,   son   of 

8, 1  6).  phUus. 

Ghooen  by  tot    .    .         .  Phanniaa,  son  of  Samoal 

The  latter  part  of  the  above  list  is  taken  partly 
from  Lightfoot,  vol.  ix.  p.  S6  ffl  — also  in  part  from 
Joeephus  directly,  and  in  part  from  Wliiston's  note 
on  AnL  xx.  8,  §  5.  A.  C  H. 

*  The  iul^ect  of  the  preceding  article  and  thai 
of  Priests  are  so  related  to  each  other,  thai  writers 
have  usually  discussed  them  under  the  same  head. 
For  a  list  of  some  of  the  writera  who  have  trated 
of  the  topics  mora  or  less  in  oonnection  with  end 
other,  see  under  PiuKSTi.  n 

•  HIGHWAY.     [HEDon;  Wat.] 
HI1!EN  (1  Vn   [peril,  /orfrem.  Fttnl]  t 


HILKIAH 

gfApil;  Alex.  Ni|A»y*.  ^  ffehn),  the  name  of  a  city 
if  Jodah  allotted  with  iU  "  sahurbs  **  to  the  priests 
tl  Chr.  Yi.  58);  and  which  in  the  corresponding 
»ta  of  Joshua  is  called  HoLoy.  G. 

HILKI'AH  Pn»r?^n  and  Hjnbn,  the 
Lord  {Jthooahl  it  7ny portion:  XcAirfaT;  t">  ^  ^• 
STiii.  18,  Alex.  XcUutiat;  96, 37,  Vat  Alex.  -Kfi-:] 
Hetna*).  1.  Hilkia'hu,  father  of  KUakim  (2  K. 
rriii.  [18,  28,]  87;  Is.  xxu.  20,  xxxvi.  [a,]  22). 

[EUAKIM.] 

2.  [Vat.  genr.  XcAjrctos :  in  Ezr.  vii.  1,  Vat. 
EAjcfios,  Ala.  XfAwfiaf;  in  Neh.  xi.  11,  Rom. 
'EAxia,  Vat  FA.  EAwtio.]  Hiffh-priest  in  the 
ms^  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  4  ff ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9  ff. ; 
1  Esdr.  i.  8).  Aeoorduig  to  the  genealogy  in  1 
Chr.  Ti.  18  (A.  V.)  he  was  son  of  Shallum,  and 
from  Ezr.  ni.  1,  apparently  the  ancestor  of  Ezra 
the  seribe.  His  high-prie8Uiood  was  rendered  par- 
ticularly illustrious  by  the  great  reformation  efi^ted 
under  it  by  kii^  Josiah,  by  the  solemn  Passover 
kept  at  Jerusalem  in  the  18th  year  of  that  king's 
icign,  and  abore  all  by  the  discovery  which  he 
made  of  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses  in  the  Temple- 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  Kennicott  (ffeb.  Text, 
ii.  299)  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  original 
autograph  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  written  by 
Moaes  which  Hilkiah  found.  He  ai^es  from  the 
peculiar  form  of  expression  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  14, 

^^  T3  n}n>  ny\r\  njjp.  "tnebookof 

the  law  of  Jehovah  by  the  hand  of  Hloaes; "  whereas 
b  the  fourteen  other  plaoes  in  the  O.  T.  where  the 
law  of  Moses  or  the  book  of  Moses  are  mentioned, 
it  b  either  ''the  book  of  Moses,*'  or  '^the  Uw  of 
Moaea,'*  or  ^  the  book  of  the  bw  of  Moses/'  But 
the  argument  is  far  from  conclusive,  because  the 
phrase  in  question  may  quite  as  properly  signify 
M  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  given  through 
Moses.'*   Compare  the  expression  iw  X"P^  /itffirov 

iiitL  iii.  19),  and  TTO O  T?  (F-x.  ix.  35,  xxxv. 
99 ;  Neh.  x.  29 ;  2  C1ir.'  xxxv.  6 ;'  Jer.  LI).  Though, 
however,  the  copy  caimot  be  proved  to  have  been 
Moses*  autogn4)h  from  the  words  in  question,  it 
seems  probable  that  it  was,  from  the  place  where  it 
was  found,  namely,  in  the  Temple;  and,  from  its 
not  having  been  discovered  before,  but  being  only 
hrooght  to  light  on  the  occasi(m  of  the  repairs 
vliirh  were  necessary,  and  from  the  disco^'erer  being 
the  hi^-priest  himsdf,  it  seems  natural  to  conclude 
that  the  particular  part  of  the  Temple  where  it  was 
fbimd  was  one  not  usuaUy  frequented,  or  ever  by 
any  hut  the  high^riest  Such  a  pboe  exactly  was 
the  one  where  we  know  the  original  copy  ^  the 
lav  was  deposited  by  command  of  Moses,  namely, 
by  the  side  of  the  ark  ot  the  covenant  within  the 
fail,  as  we  leam  from  Deut  xxxi.  9, 26.  A  difficult 
snd  interesting  question  arisea.  What  was  the  book 
bond  hy  Hilkiah?  Was  it  the  whole  Pentateuch, 
IS  Le  Clerc,  KeQ,  Ewald,  etc.,  suppose,  or  the  three 
aiddle  books,  as  Bertheau,  or  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy alone,  as  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  RosenmiiUer, 
sle.  ?  Our  means  of  answering  this  question  seem 
a>  he  limited,  (1)  to  an  examination  of  the  terms 
ji  which  the  depositing  the  book  of  the  'aw  hr  the 
ark  was  originaO/  eigoined ;  (2;  to  an  examination 
it  the  oontenU  of  the  book  diaooversd  by  Hilkiah, 
•s  ftr  as  they  transpire;  (3)  t>  any  indiostions 

•  la  the  LZX.  this  name  appsan  in  vw.  G9,  having 
I  plae«  wlta  Jattlr. 
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which  may  be  gathered  from  the  eonteaporarf 
writings  of  Jeremiah,  or  from  any  other  portiouf 
of  Scripture.  As  regards  the  iirst  a  comparison 
of  Deut  i.  5  with  xxxi.  9;  the  consideration  how 
exactly  suited  Deutononomy  is  for  the  purpose  of  a 
public  recital,  as  commanded  Deut  xxxi.  10-13, 
whereas  the  recital  of  the  whole  Pentateuch  is 
scarcely  ooiiceivalile;  and  periiaps  even  the  smaller 
bulk  of  a  copy  of  Deuteronomy  compared  with  that 
of  the  whole  law,  considered  with  reference  to  its 
phoe  by  the  arit,  point  strongly  to  the  conclusion 
that  ''  tlie  book  of  the  kw  "  ordered  to  be  put  <*  in 
the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant "  was  Uie  hook 
of  Deuteronomy  alone,  whether  or  no  exactly  in  its 
present  fonii  is  a  further  question.  As  regutls  the 
second,  the  28th  and  29th  chapters  of  Deut.  seem 
to  be  those  especially  refened  to  in  2  K.  xxii.  13, 
16,  17,  and  2  K.  xxiii.  2,  3  seem  to  point  directly 
to  Deut  xxix.  1,  In  the  mention  ot  the  covenant, 
and  ver.  3  of  the  former  to  Deut  xxx.  2,  in  the 
expression  with  all  tJieir  heart  and  all  their  touL 
Ilie  words  in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  3,  "  The  Levites  that 
taught  all  Israel,"  seem  also  to  refer  to  Deut  xxxiii. 
10.  All  the  actions  of  Josiah  which  followed  the 
reading  of  the  bode  found,  the  destruction  of  all 
idoUtrous  symbols,  the  putting  away  of  wizards  and 
workers  with  fiuniliar  spirits,  and  Uie  keeping  of  the 
Passover,  were  such  as  would  follow  from  hearing 
the  16th,  18th,  and  other  chaptom  of  Deuteronomy, 
while  there  is  not  one  that  points  te  any  precept 
contained  in  the  other  books,  and  not  in  Deuter- 
onomy. If  there  is  any  exertion  to  this  statement 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  description  of  the  Passover 
in  ch.  xxxv.  llie  phrases  **  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  first  month,"  in  ver.  1 :  **  Sanctify  your- 
selves, and  prepare  your  breUuen,  that  they  may 
do  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand 
of  Moses,**  ver.  6;  ^'The  priesU  sprinkled  the 
blood,*'  ver.  11;  and  perhaps  the  allusion  in  ver. 
12,  may  be  Uiought  to  point  to  Lev.  xxiii.  5,  or 
Num.  ix.  3;  to  Lev.  xxii.  and  Num.  viii.  20-22 ; 
to  I^ev.  i.  5;  iii.  2,  Ao.;  and  to  Lev.  iii.  3-^,  Ac. 
respectively.  But  the  alluskxis  are  not  marked,  and 
it  must  be  rememl)ered  that  the  Leritical  in^tu- 
tions  existed  in  practice,  and  that  the  other  books 
of  Moses  were  certainly  extant,  though  they  were 
not  kept  by  the  side  of  the  ark.  As  regards  the 
third,  it  is  well  known  how  full  the  writings  of 
Jeremiah  are  of  direct  references  and  of  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  Nov 
tills  is  at  onoe  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of 
the  law  thus  found  hy  Hilkiah  being  that  book, 
which  would  thus  naturally  be  an  ol^ct  of  special 
curiosity  and  study  to  the  prophet,  and  as  naturally 
influence  his  own  writings.  Moreover,  in  an  un- 
dated innphecy  of  Jeraniah*s  (ch.  xi.^),  whlih 
seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  finding  of  tlili 
covenant  —  for  he  introduces  the  mention  of  "  the 
words  of  this  covenant "  quite  abruptly  —  he  quot<« 
word  for  word  from  Deut  xxvii.  26,  answering 
Amen  himself,  as  the  people  are  there  directed  to 
do,  with  reference  to  the  curse  for  disobedience  (see 
ver.  I,  5) ;  a  very  strong  confirmation  of  the  pre 
ceding  arguments  which  tend  to  prove  that  Deiiter 
onomy  was  the  bode  found  by  Hilkiah.  But  again : 
in  Josh.  viii.  we  have  the  account  of  the  first  execu- 
tion by  Joshua  and  the  Israelites  of  that  which 
Moses  had  commanded  relative  to  writing  the  law 


h  Hikdg,  on  Jvr.  xl.,  also  supposes  the  ezpnssl 
In  this  chapter  lo  have  been  oecastoned  by  the 
of  the  book  of  the  law. 
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apon  itoiiei  to  be  wt  upoD  Mount  Eb«i;  and  it  !■ 
added  in  v«r.  84,  «  and  aflenrardi  be  rnd  all  the 
wordt  of  the  law,  the  bleaaiogs  and  cuninga,  accord- 
ing to  all  that  ia  written  in  the  boolt  of  the  law." 
In  va  32  lie  bad  aaid  **  he  wrote  there  upon  the 
■tones  a  copy  of  the  law  of  Mosea.**  Now  not  only 
ia  it  impoaaible  to  imagine  that  the  whole  Penta- 
teuch waa  tranacribed  on  thcae  atones,  but  all  the 
references  which  tranapire  are  to  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy. Tlie  altar  of  whole  stones  untouched  by 
iron  toot,  the  peaoe-ofierings,  the  blessings  and  the 
cursings,  aa  well  aa  the  act  itaelf  of  writing  the  law 
on  stones  and  setting  them  on  Mount  ICbal,  and 
placing  half  the  tribes  on  Mount  Ebal,  and  the 
otlicr  half  on  Mount  Geiizim,  all  bdong  to  Deuter- 
onomy. And  therefore  when  it  is  added  in  ver. 
85,  ^*  There  waa  not  a  word  of  all  that  Closes  cum- 
manded  which  Joahua  read  not  before  all  the  con- 
gr^tion  of  Israel,"  we  seem  constrained  to  accept 
Uie  worda  with  the  limitation  to  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy, aa  that  which  alone  was  ordered  by  Moees 
to  be  thus  publicly  read.  And  this  increases  the 
probability  that  here  too  the  expression  is  limited 
to  the  same  book. 

The  only  discordant  evidence  is  that  of  the  liook 
of  Nehemiah.  In  the  8th  chapter  of  that  luok, 
and  ix.  3,  we  have  the  public  reading  by  Ezra  of 
*<  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses  **  to  the  whole  con- 
gregation at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  evident 
ol)edience  to  Deut  xxxi.  10-13.  But  it  is  quite 
certiun,  ftt>m  Neh.  riii.  14-17,  that  on  the  second 
day  they  read  out  of  Leviticus,  because  the  directions 
about  dwelling  in  booths  are  found  there  only,  in 
eh.  zxiii.  Moreover  in  the  prayer  of  the  Lerites 
which  follows  Neh.  ix.  5,  and  which  is  apparently 
based  upon  the  prerious  reading  of  the  law,  reference 
is  freely  made  to  all  the  books  of  Moses,  and  indeed 
to  the  later  books  alao.  It  is,  however,  perhaps  not 
an  improbable  inference  that,  PIzra  baring  lately 
completed  his  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  more 
waa  read  on  thia  occasion  than  was  strictly  enjoined 
by  Deut.  xxxi.,  and  that  therefore  this  transaction 
does  not  really  weaken  Uie  forgoing  evidence. 

But  no  little  surprise  has  been  expressed  by 
critics  at  the  previous  non-acquaintance  with  this 
book  on  the  part  oi  Hilkiah,  Josiah,  and  the  people 
generally,  which  their  manner  of  receiring  it  plainly 
eridenoea;  and  some  have  argued  from  hence  that 
''  the  law  of  Moses  '*  ia  not  of  older  date  than  tlie 
reign  of  Josiah;  in  fact  that  Josiah  and  Hilkiah 
invented  it,  and  pretended  to  have  found  a  copy  in 
the  Temple  in  order  to  give  sanction  to  the  rdbr- 
niation  which  they  had  in  hand.  The  following 
remarks  are  intended  to  point  out  the  true  uiferences 
V>  be  drawn  from  the  narrative  of  this  remarkable 
disco\*ery  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles. 
The  direction  in  Deut.  xxxi.  10-13  for  the  public 
reading  of  the  law  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  on 
each  seventh  year,  or  year  of  rdease,  to  the  whole 
cor.gregation,  as  the  means  of  perpetuating  the 
knowledge  of  the  law,  sufficiently  shows  that  at  that 
time  a  multiplication  of  copies  and  a  multitude  of 
ratdera  was  not  contemplated.  The  same  thing 
leems  to  be  implied  also  in  the  direction  given  in 
Deut.  xriv  18, 19,  concerning  the  copy  of  the  law 
to  oe  made,  for  the  special  use  of  the  kit «;,  distinct 
loni  that  in  the  keeping  of  the  priests  and  I^eritea. 
KtA  this  paucity  of  copies  and  of  readers  is  just 
what  one  would  have  expected  m  an  age  when  the 
art  of  reading  and  writing  waa  confined  to  the  pro- 
'vMioual  scribes,  uid  the  ^-ery  few  others  who,  like 
llw<«  had  learnt  the  art  in' Egypt  (Acts  vU.  22). 
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Hie  froublDiia  times  of  the  Judgw  roe  €»hrlw|| 
more  likely  to  obliterate  than  to  promotA  the  stud j 
of  letters.  And  whatever  occaakmol  rerival  of  aacrea 
learning  may  have  taken  place  under  such  kings  ac 
Darid,  Soknnon,  Jehoahaphat,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  and 
lieaekiah,  yet  on  the  other  hand  such  reigns  or 
that  of  Athaliah,  the  last  years  of  Joaah,  that  of 
Abas,  and  above  all  the  k>ng  reign  of  Mnnsasph, 
with  their  idolatriea  and  national  cahunities,  mmt 
have  been  most  unfovorable  to  the  study  of  ^  ths 
sacred  letters."  On  the  whole,  in  the  days  of  Joaiah 
irreligion  and  ignorance  had  overflowed  all  the 
dykea  erected  to  stay  their  progress.  In  q>ite  of 
such  occasional  acta  as  the  public  reading  of  the 
law  to  the  people,  ei\joined  by  Jehoahaphat  (2  Chr. 
zvii.  9),  and  ^ch  insulated  eridences  of  the  king*s 
reading  the  law,  aa  commanded  by  Moaea,  aa  Uie 
action  recorded  of  Amaziah  affords  (2  K.  xiv.  6)  — 
where  by  the  way  the  reference  ia  atill  to  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  —  and  the  yet  more  marked  ae- 
quidntanoe  with  the  law  attributed  to  Hesduah 
(2  K.  xviii.  6,  6)  [Gkmkalogy],  everything  in 
Josiah*s  reign  indicates  a  very  low  state  of  knowl- 
edge. There  were  indeed  still  professional  scribea 
among  the  Lerites  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  13),  and  Shaphan 
was  Uie  lung*8  scribe.  But  judging  fh>m  the  nar- 
rative, 2  K.  xxii.  8, 10;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.,  it  seems 
probable  that  neither  Hilkiah  nor  Joaiah  oould 
read.  The  same  may  perhaps  be  said  of  Jeremiah, 
who  waa  always  attended  by  Baruch  the  acribe,  who 
wrote  down  the  words  of  Jeremiah  fhmi  his  mouth 
(Jer.  xxxri.  2,  4,  6,  8,  18,  28,  32.  xlv.,  &o.).  How 
then  can  we  wonder  that  under  such  eireumstanees 
the  knowledge  of  the  law  had  fkllen  into  desuetude? 
or  fail  to  see  in  the  incident  of  the  startling  dis- 
covery of  the  copy  of  it  by  Hilkiah  one  of  thoae 
many  instances  of  simple  truthflilness  which  im- 
press on  the  Scripture  narrative  such  an  unmis- 
takable stamp  of  authenticity,  when  it  is  read  in 
the  same  guUeneas  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  ? 
In  &ct,  the  ignorance  of  the  law  of  Moses  which 
this  history  reveals  is  in  most  striking  harmony 
with  the  prevalent  idolatry  disclosed  by  the  previous 
history  of  Judaea,  especiaUy  since  its  connectwn 
with  the  house  of  Ahab,  aa  well  aa  with  the  low 
state  of  education  which  is  apparent  flrom  so  many 
incidental  notices. 

The  story  of  Hilkiah*s  discovery  throws  no  light 
whatever  upon  the  mode  in  which  othec  portions 
of  the  Scriptures  were  preserved,  and  therefore  thia 
is  not  the  place  to  conrider  it.  But  Theniua  truly 
observes  that  the  expression  in  2  K.  xxii.  8  clearly 
implies  that  the  exbtence  of  the  law  of  Moaes  waa 
a  thing  well  known  to  the  Jews.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  the  concurrence  of  the  king  with  the  high- 
priest  in  the  restoration  of  the  Temple,  as  well  aa 
the  analogy  of  the  circumstances  with  what  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  when  Jehoiada  waa 
high-priest,  aa  related  2  Chr.  xxiv.  (Bertheau,  ad 
he, ;  l^deaux,  Omntet  i.  43,  315  \  Lewia,  Orig. 
Heb.  bk.  riii  ch.  8,  Ac.)     [Chklcxas.] 

A   C.  H. 

3.  HiLKi'AH  (LXX.  [Rom.yat.j  omit;  [Aler. 
XcAjcios;  Comp.  Aid.  XcAjr/ar  or  -«:]  Helcias), 
Merarite  Lerite,  aon  of  Amri,  one  of  the  anceaton 
of  Ethan  (1  Chr.  ri.  45;  Heb.  30). 

4.  [Vat.  omita;  Alex.  XcAfccior*]    Hn.KiA'HU 
another  Merarite  Lerite,  second   son  of  Hoaah, 
among  the  doorkeepers  of  the  tabenacVe  m  the  timt 
of  king  Darid  (1  Chr.  xxri.  11). 

6.  [In  Neh.  riii.  4,  Xf  Axfo,  Vat  £A«teia,  Alet 
XcAiccia;  in  zii.  7,  Rom.  Vat.  Akx.  FA.i  onil 
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0  II  iB.  f«,  coce.  Kom.  'EAJcfo'j  Hiuu'ah;  one 
a  thon  wbo  itood  on  the  right  hwid  of  £sn  who. 
he  reed  the  law  to  the  peonle.  Doubtlen  a  Levite, 
■od  prabebly  a  priest  (Neb.  nil.  4).  He  may  be 
hiaiticel  inth  the  Hilkiah  who  came  up  in  the 
txpeditioo  with  Jeehna  and  Zerubbabel  (zU.  7),  and 
wfaote  deeoeodant  Hashabiah  is  oommemorated  as 
finng  in  the  dajs  of  Joiakim  (zii.  SI). 

6.  HiuitA''Hu;  a  priestf  of  Anathoth,  father  of 
the  prophet  Jkremiah  (Jer.  i.  1). 

7.  HiLXi^AH,  bther  of  Gemariah,  who  was  one 
of  Zedekiah*i  envojb  to  Babylon  (Jer.  zm.  3). 

HILXBL  (^^n  ["<^  »  praue^  Fiirrt]: 
*E\A^:  Alex.  SfXAn^*  JoBeph.'EAAf)Aof :  HUl)^ 
a  native  of  Pirathon  in  Mount  Epbraim,  father  of 
Abdon,  one  of  the  Judges  of  Israel  (Judg.  ziL  13, 
15). 

HILI«S.  The  structure  and  characteristics  of 
Che  hiOs  of  P^destine  will  be  most  oonTenieotly 
Bolieed  In  the  genenl  description  of  the  features 
of  the  eountry.  [pALsarriKS.]  But  it  may  not 
be  nnpfofitable  to  call  attention  here  to  the  various 
Hcfanew  terms  tar  which  the  irord  **  hill "  has  been 
smployed  in  the  Auth.  Version. 

1.  Gibeak^  ^"^t  fri>m  a  root  aUn  to  33|t 
which  eeeme  to  have  the  forte  of  curvature  or 
hompiahoeBS.  A  word  involving  this  idea  is  pecul- 
iarly appficahle  to  the  rounded  hills  of  Ptdestine, 
and  fhMD  it  are  derived,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
onder  (iIBKAh,  the  names  of  several  places  situated 
on  hiQs.  Our  tnnslators  have  been  oonsisteut  in 
rendering  gibttk  by  "  bill;  **  in  four  passages  only 
qualifying  it  as  ^  little  bill/*  doubtless  for  £e  more 
complete  antithesis  to  **  mountab  "  (Ps.  Izv.  19, 
LmL  3,  eziv.  4,  6). 

9.  Btet  they  have  also  empbyed  the  same  Eng- 
lish word  for  the  very  different  term  Anr,  *)rT, 
which  has  a  much  more  extended  sense  than  gibtnh^ 
aseaning  a  whole  district  rather  than  an  individual 
eminenee,  and  to  which  our  word  ** mountain** 
answers  with  tolefable  accuracy.  Thifl  exchange  is 
ahrayt  undesirahle,  but  it  sometimes  occurs  so  as 
to  eonftne  the  meaning  of  a  passage  where  it  is 
dfsiiiihie  that  the  topoi^aphy  should  be  unmistak- 
able. For  insUnee,  in  Ex.  xxiv.  4,  the  *<hill*'  is 
the  same  which  it  dsewhera  in  the  same  chapter 
(li,  13,  18,  Ac.)  and  book,  consistently  and  accu- 
rately rendered  •'  mount  **  and  **  mountain."  In 
KoB.  xIt.  44,  45,  the  "hill  *'  is  the  •* mountain  " 
of  vcr.  40,  as  also  in  Deut  i.  41, 43,  eompared  with 
34,  44.  In  Josh.  xv.  9,  the  aUoskm  is  to  the  Mount 
of  OiwBS,  correctly  called  **  mountain  **  In  the  pre- 
eading  verse;  and  so  also  in  9  Sam.  xvi.  18.  The 
sonnCry  of  the  ••hills,"  in  Deot  i.  7;  Josh.  U.  1, 
t.  40,  zL  16,  is  the  derated  district  of  Judah,  Ben- 
Jnun,  and  Ephiaim,  which  is  correctly  called  •«  the 
WHmtain  "  hi  the  earliest  descriptions  of  Palesthie 
flfnin.  liii.  9u),  and  in  many  subsequent  passages. 
The  «•  holy  biO  "  (Fe.  iii.  4),  the  ••  hill  of  .Jehovah  " 
(ziiv.  3),  the  »hm  of  God  "  (hviM.  15),  are  noth- 
iaff  dse  than  *•  Mount  Zioo."  In  9  K.  i.  0  and 
•V.  97,  the  use  of  the  word  Mhill"  obscures  the 
Insion  to  Carmd,  whieh  in  other  passages  of  the 
Ife  of  the  prophet  (e.  g.  1  K.  zvUi.  19;  9  K.  iv. 
B)  has  the  term  **  mount "  correctly  attached  to 
i  Other  pfaMxs  in  the  historical  books  hi  which 
Bufaetitotioii  weakens  the  ibroe  of  the  r.ar- 
M  fbOowe:  Oen.  vii.  19;  Deut  vii;.  7: 
iHi.  6,  sviiL  la,  14}  Judg.  xvi.  8}  1  haw. 
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xxiii.  14;  xxv.90;  ixvl.  18;  9  Sam.  xUi.  8i,  1  K 
XX.  23,  28,  zxii.  17,  Ac. 

I  3.  On  one  occasion  the  vrord  Afa'aleh^  "  vP^. 
is  rendered  '*  hill,"  namely,  1  Sam.  tx.  11,  where  it 
would  be  better  to  employ  **aHoent "  or  some  sim- 
ilar term. 

4.  In  the  N.T.  the  word  » hill'*  is  employed  to 
render  the  Greek  word  fiovr6si  but  on  one  occa- 
sion it  is  used  for  ^f ,  elsewhere  **  mountain,*'  so 
as  to  obscure  the  connection  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  same  narnktive.  The  "hiU*  fix>m  which 
Jesus  was  coming  down  in  Luke  ix.  37,  is  the  same 
as  **  the  mountain "  into  which  He  had  gone  for 
His  transfiguration  the  day  before  (oomp.  ver.  28). 
In  Matt.  V.  14,  and  Luke  iv.  29,  6pos  is  also  ren* 
dered  «  hill,"  but  not  with  the  inconvenience  just 
noticed.  In  Luke  i.  39  [and  65]  the  "  hill  country  *' 
Hi  6ptutfi)  is  the  same  "mountahi  of  Judah" 
[sing. = collective]  to  which  frequent  reference  is 
made  in  the  0.  T.  Q. 

HIN.      [MKA8URK8.] 

HIND  (nb>H :  fKatpos:  cenmt),  the  fbmds 
of  the  common  Rtag  or  cerpus  elaphuM.  It  is  fre- 
quently noticed  in  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture 
as  emblematic  of  activity  (Gen.  xllx.  21;  2  Sam 
xxii.  34;  Ps.  xviii.  33;  Hab.  iii.  19),  gentleneas 
(Prov.  V.  19),  feminine  modesty  (Cant  ii  7,  iii.  5), 
earnest  longing  (Ps.  xlii.  1),  and  maternal  auction 
(Jer.  xiv.  5).  Its  shyness  and  remoteness  from  the 
haunts  of  men  are  also  noticed  (Job  xzxlx.  1),  and 
its  timidity,  causing  it  to  east  its  young  at  the 
sound  of  thunder  (Ps.  xxix.  9).  Tlie  ooncIusioD 
which  some  hare  dravm  from  the  passage  last 
quoted  that  the  hind  produces  her  young  with  {(reat 
difficulty,  is  not  In  reaUty  deducible  from  the  words, 
and  is  expressly  contradicted  by  Job  zxxix.  3.  The 

LXX.  reads  nV)5  in  Oen.  xUz.  21,  rendering  H 

orAcyot  kyttfi^vw^  **a  luxuriant  terebinth:'* 
I^wth  has  proposed  a  similar  change  in  Ft.  xxlx., 
but  in  neither  case  can  the  emendation  be  aoeepted : 
Naphtali  verified  the  comparison  of  himself  to  a 
»*  graceful  or  tall  hind  "  by  the  events  recorded  in 
Judg.  iv.  6-9,  V.  18.  The  inscription  of  Ps.  xxii., 
"  the  hind  of  the  rooming,"  probably  reftsrs  to  a 
tune  of  that  name.     [Aububth-Shahar.] 

W.  L.  B* 

SINOE.    1.  *1^^,  (rrf»6<piy^,  eardo,  with  thi 

notion  of  turning  (Ges.  p.  1165).  2.  /lb,  Hpm/ta, 
enrdo,  with  the  notion  of  insertion  (Ges.  p.  1096) 
Both  ancient  Egyptian  and  modem  Oriental  dooiv 
were  and  are  hung  by  means  of  pivots  turning  in 
sockets  both  on  the  upper  and  lower  sides.  In 
Syria,  and  especially  tlM  Haurftn,  there  are  many 
ancient  doon  consisting  of  stone  slabs  with  pivots 
carved  out  of  the  same  piece,  insf*^ed  fai  socket* 
above  and  bebw,  and  fixed  during  the  bniMing  of 
the  house,  'llie  alluaion  in  Prov.  xxvi.  14  is  thus 
clearly  expkdned.  The  hinges  mentioned  in  1  K. 
vii.  50  were  probably  of  the  ^rvptian  kind,  attached 
ti  Uls  upper  and  fewer  sidea  of  the  door  (Bucking- 
ham,  Arab  Trtbet^  p.  177;  Porter,  />iim#rtw,  ii. 
22,  192.  Maundrdl,  Aar/y  TrnvelSt  pp.  447,  448 
(Uohn);  dbaw,  Trnvth^  p.  210}  Lnrd  Lindsay. 
Letten,  p.  999;  Wilkinson,  Ane,  Eg.  abridgm.  K 
15).  H.  W.  P. 

HINNOM,  VALLEY  [more  strictly  Ra- 

vinj]  OF,  otherwise  called  "the  valley  of  Ibf 

son  *'  or  "  chiUren  [sons]  of  Hinnom  "  vObn*^)t 
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3r  'rnj*^?.,  or  "rr^JS-^a,  vMiouiay  ren- 
dered bj  LXX.  pdpzyi  *EP¥6fi  [Voi.  Ofo/a,  Josh. 
vr.  8],  or  vlov  ^Eifpdfi  [3  K.  zziii.  10,  Jer.  vii.  29, 
SO,  zzxii.  86],  or  raltpra^  Josh,  zviii.  16  [also 
Mdn)  liovwdfA  (Alex,  warri  viov  Efvom),  and  TaX 
Ovpofi  (Alex,  for  Tolcyra)];  ^i^  yi  Btw9yp6pL 
[Alex,  iv  ytf  Bttppofi]^  8  Chr.  xxviii.  8,  xxxiii. 
6 ;  T^  wo\vdp9piop  vivv  tAv  t4k¥W¥  mnmw^  Jer. 
xix.  2,  [woKvMptow  vlov  *ErKflifi  (Vat  Alex.  FA. 
fiwKOfji)i  ver.]  6),<i  a  deep  And  narrow  raTine,  with 
steep,  mcky  sides  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  Jerusalem, 
separating  Mount  Zion  to  the  N.  from  the  **  Hill 
of  Evil  Counsel,"  and  the  sloping  rocky  plateau  of 
the  *«  plain  of  Kephaim**  to  the  S.,  taking  its 
name,  according  to  l*rofb«or  Stanley,  fh>ni  "  some 
ancient  hero,  the  son  of  Hinnom  **  having  encamped 
in  it  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  178).  lite  earliest 
mention  of  the  V^alley  of  Hinnom  in  the  sacred 
writings  is  Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii.  16,  where  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Bei\jamin 
is  descriljed  with  minute  topographical  accuracy, 
as  passing  along  the  bed  of  the  ravine.  On  the 
southern  brow,  overlooking  the  valley  at  its  eastern 
extremity,  Solomon  erected  high  places  for  Molech 
(1  K.  xi.  7),  whose  horrid  rites  were  revived  ftom 
time  to  time  in  the  same  vicinity  by  the  later 
idolatrous  kings.  Ahaz  and  Manaweh  made  thdr 
children  **pass  through  the  fire'*  in  this  valley 
(2  K.  xvi.  8;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  6),  and  the 
fiendish  custom  of  infant  sacrifice  to  the  fire-gods 
seems  to  have  been  kept  up  in  Tophet,  at  its  S.  E. 
exti'emity  for  a  considerable  period  (Jer.  vii.  81; 
2  K.  xxiu.  10).  [Tophet.]  To  put  an  end  to 
these  abominations  the  place  was  polluted  by 
Josiah,  who  rendered  it  ceremonially  unclean  by 
spreading  over  it  human  bones,  and  other  corrup- 
tions (2  K.  xxiii.  10,  13,  U;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4,  5), 
fh)m  which  Ume  it  appears  to  ha^'e  i)ecome  the 
common  cesspool  of  the  city,  into  which  its  sewage 
waa  conducted,  to  be  carried  off  by  the  waters  of 
the  Kidron,  as  well  as  a  laystall,  where  all  its  solid 
filth  was  collected.  Most  commentators  follow 
Buxtorf,  Tightfoot,  and  others,  in  asserting  that 
perpetuid  fires  were  here  kept  up  for  the  consump- 
tion of  bodies  of  criminals,  carcases  of  animals,  and 
whatevo'  else  was  combustible ;  but  the  Rabbinical 
authorities  usually  brought  forward  in  support  of 
this  idea  appear  insufficient,  and  Hobinson  deduea 
(i.  274)  that  ^*  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  other 
fires  than  those  of  Molech  having  been  kept  up  in 
this  valley,"  referring  to  Roseoniiiller,  Bibluch, 
Gtogr.  II.  i.  156,  164.  For  the  more  ordinary 
view,  see  Hen<(8teiiburg,  ChrutcL  ii.  464,  iv.  41 ; 
Keil  OH  Kini^g  ii.  147,  Clark's  edit;  and  cf.  Is. 
XXX.  33,  Ixvi.  24. 

From  its  ceremonial  defilement,  and  tnm  the 
detested  and  aboniinal>le  fire  of  Molech,  if  not  from 
the  supposed  everburning  funeral  piles,  the  later 
Jews  applied  the  name  of  this  ^-alley  Gt  Hirmomy 
Gehenna,  to  denote  the  place  of  eternal  torment, 
tnd  some  of  the  Kabbins  here  fixed  the  *«  door  of 
hell;"  a  sense  in  which  it  is  uaed  by  our  Ix>rd. 
[Gkiiensa.]  It  is  called,  Jer.  ii.  23,  "  the  val- 
ley," icar*  h^X'fl^t  ^^^  perhaps  "the  valley  of 
dead  bodies,'  xxxi.  40,  and  "the  valley  of  vision," 
b.  ndi.  1, 6  (Stanley,  Sjfr.  and  PaL  pp.  172, 482). 
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Hie  name  by  which  it  is  now  known  is  (ii 
nnee  of  the  meaning  of  the  initial  syllable)  Wid^ 
Jeheimam,  or  Wddy  er  Bvb&f  (WUliama,  Hdf 
CUfff  i.  56,  wppl.),  though  in  Mohammedan  tr» 
ditwns  the  name  CSehenna  is  implied  to  the  VaUev 
of  Kedroo  (Ibn  Batutab,  12,  4;  Stanley,  irf  tttp^). 
The  valley  commmces  in  a  broad  sloping  bade 
to  the  W.  of  the  city,  S.  of  the  Jaflh  road  (extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  brow  of  the  great  Wady,  on  tlis 
VV.),  in  the  centre  of  which,  700  yards  from  the 
Jaflh  gate,  is  the  large  reservoir,  supposed  to  be 
the  "  upper  pool,"  or  "  Gihon  "  [Gihok]  (la.  vii 
3,  xxxvi.  2;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  30),  now  known  aa  Bir- 
het-tl-MttmiUn,    After  running  about  three  qtur- 
ters  of  a  mile  E.  by  S.  the  ^-allej  takes  a  sadden 
bend  to  the  S.  opposite  the  Jafila  gate,  but  in  less 
than  another  three  quarters  of  a  mile  it  encounters 
a  rocky  hill-eide  which  forces  it  again  in  an  eaatera 
direction,  sweeping  round  the  precipitous  S.  W. 
comer  of  Mount  Zion  almost  at  a  right  angle.     In 
this  part  of  its  course  the  valley  is  from  50  to  100 
yards  broad,  the  bottom  e^erj-where  covered  with 
small  stones,  and  culti\'ated.     At  290  yards  from 
the  Jaffii  gate  it  is  crossed  by  an  aqueduct  on  nine 
very  low  arches,  convening  water  from  the  "  poob 
of  Solomon  "  to  the  Temple  Mount,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  which  is  the  "  fewer  pool "  (Is.  xxii. 
9),  Birket-es-Sult&n.     From  this  point  the  ravine 
narrows  and  deepens,  and  descends  with  great  ra- 
pidity between  broken  clifis,  rising  in  successive 
terraces,  honeycombed  with  innumerable  sepukfaral 
reoesses,  foniiing  the  northern  &oe  of  the  '*  Hill  of 
Evil  Counsel,"  to  the  S.,  and  the  steep,  shelving, 
but  not  precipitous  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Zion, 
which  rise  to  about  the  height  of  150  fleet,  to  the 
N.     The  bed  of  the  valley  is  planted  with  oli^-ea 
and  other  ftiut  trees,  and  when  piacticable  is  cul- 
tivated.    About  400  yards  from  the  S.  W.  angle 
of  Mount  Zion  the  vaUey  contracts  still  more,  be- 
comes quite  narrow  and  stony,  and  descends  with 
much  greater  rapidity  towards  the  <*  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,"  or  "of  the  brook   Kidron,"   before 
joining  which  it  opens  out  again,  formung  an  ob- 
iong  plot,  the  site  of  Tophet,  devoted  to  gaidens 
irrigated  by  the  waters  of  SikNun.     Towards  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  valley  is  the  baditional 
site  of  "Aceldama,"  authenticated  by  a  bed  of 
white  clay  still  worked  by  potters  (Williams,  Holy 
C%,  ii.  495  ),b  opposite  to  which,  where  the  cUflT  if 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  the  tree  on  which  Judas 
hanged  himself  was  placed  during  the  Frankisb 
kingdom  (BarcUiy,  City  of  Great  King,  p.  208). 
Not  far  from  Aoelduna  is  a  conspicuously  situated 
tomb  with  a  Doric  pediment,  sometimes  known  as 
the  "  whited  sepulchre,"  near  which  a  Urge  sepul- 
chral recess  with  a  Doric  portal  hewn  in  the  native 
rock  is  known  as  the  "Ijatibulum  apostoloram,** 
where  the  Twelve  are  said  to  have  concealed  them- 
selves during  the  time  between  the  Crucifixion  and 
the  Resurrection.     The  tomlw  continue  quite  down 
to  the  comer  of  the  mountain,  where  it  benda  off 
to  the  S.  along  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.     Nvuc 
of  the  sepulchral  recesses  in  the  vicinity  of  Jeru- 
salem are  so  well  preserved ;  most  of  them  are  very 
old  [see  in/fa]  —  small  gkomy  caves,  with  narrow 
rock-hewn  doorways. 

Robinson  places  "the  valley  gate,"  [wfaioh  htd 


•  *  Borne  of  the  variatloiis  of  the  Tattoan  MS.  are 
aot  noCleed  hers,  being  mere  corraptions. .  A. 

b  *  The  clay  used  In  the  pottery  at  Jerusalem  near 
ft*  ehvrck  of  St.  Anns  Is  said  to  be  obtained  fttim  Ft" 


Jib  (GIbeon).  See  Ordnance  Storey  of  Jerveatem,  f 
69  (1866).  Compare  ths  note  under  Aobaama,  | 
19,  and  the  text  to  whkh  thv  nots  rslatss.  The  t» 
timony  at  prssent  Indloatet  dflBvsBt  opinions.      ■ 
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ti  oaBM  ftom  Urn  twine],  Neh.  ii.  13  15;  1  Chr 
izfL  9,  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Mount  /*  m  iu  the 
ipper  put  of  this  valley  (Kobinaon,  i.  220,  239. 
r4,  320,  3d3;  WiUiania,  HUtf  diy,  i.  suppl.  56^ 
d.  496;  Dftrclay,  Oty  of  Great  A*>iy,  205,  208). 
[Biitiea  Jkrosalkm.]  eL  V. 

*  like  groap  of  tombs  in  th  Valley  of  Uinnom 
ind  on  the  aoiitbem  hill-side  above  the  ravine  are 
mnewfaat  fully  described  iu  the  Oi'dnance  Survey 
^  JaiUffUm,  pp.  67,  68  (1865).  They  are  re- 
garded "  as  having  been  made  or  modified  at  a  later 
period  than  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  city/' 
Mao  J  of  them  have  an  inscripUon  or  scattered  let- 
ten,  but  nothing  that  can  be  well  deciphered. 
Closer  inspection  shows  some  of  these  to  be  much 
more  elaborate  tlian  has  been  generally  supposed. 
^(.loae  to  the  building  of  Acddanm  the  rock  is 
poferated  by  seii'en  *  loculi,*  through  one  of  which 
a  chamber  containing  several  more  *loculi*  is 
leicfaed;  and  one  of  these  again,  on  the  right-hand 
lidi;,  gives  access  to  a  second  chamber  with  *  lo- 
euit;*  from  that  these  is  an  opening  to  a  third, 
ind  theiiee  down  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  fourth  and 
lut  one,  all  the  chamboa  having  *  loculi :  ^  most 
of  them  are  filled  with  rubbish,  and  many  have  the 
appeanuioe  of  leading  to  other  chamben."  Sketches 
were  taken  of  some  of  the  aj^urtenances  of  thene 
tombs,  which  accompany  the  text  of  the  woric  re- 
ferred to.  Tobler  states  the  results  of  a  special 
esaounation  of  these  rook-sepalchras  in  Hinnoni 
(IhiUt  Wandtruntjy  p.  3i8  ff.). 

A  very  noticeable  feature  of  this  rovine  is  the 
pnciiMtous  wail  of  rocks  which  overhangs  the  gorj^e 
in  its  deppest  part,  on  the  left,  as  one  goes  west- 
«vd  and  nearly  opposite  to  AoeUama  on  the  height 
abore.    The  rocky  ledi^es  here  are  almost  perpen- 
dicular, and  are  found  to  be  at  di&rent  points 
farty,  thirty-Mx,  thirty-three,  thirty,  and   twenty 
feet  high.    A  few  trees  still  grow  along  the  margin 
of  the  overhanging  brow,  and  trees  iiere  must  an- 
ewitly  have  been  stiH  more  numerous  when  the 
buid  whs  better  cultivated.     Aside  from  this  pecu- 
liaritj  of  the  valley,  regarded  as  one  of  its  aspects, 
it  liaa  some  additional  interest  from  its  having  been 
4'>onoected  by  some  with  the  death  of  Judas.     Tt 
baa  been  thotight  that  he  may  have  hung  himself 
(« the  Umb  of  a  tree  near  the  edge  of  one  of  these 
pnciirioes,  and  that  the  rope  or  Umb  breaking,  he 
feD  to  the  bottom  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.     'Phis 
latter  result  would  have  been  the  more  certain,  in 
the  event  of  bb  having  so  fallen,  on  account  of  the 
cbarp  edges  projecting  frx>ra  the  sides  of  the  cliif, 
n  veO  ss  the  rocky  ground  bek)w.     Dr.  Kobinson 
{Barmmy  of  the  Grttk  GonptU,  §  151)  supposes 
tlat  some  rach  relation  as  this  ma}  have  existed 
between  the  traitor's  **  bursting  asunder  **  and  tlie 
incide,  though  be  does  not  assign  the  occurrence 
to  SD J  particular  phice.     Tholuck  {MS,  Ni>te$)  is 
^s  of  those  who  think  of  Hlnnom  as  the  scene  of 
the  stent.    See  on  this  point  the  Lift  of  our  Lord^ 
Of  Andrews,  p.  510  ff.  (1867).     We  cannot  indeed 
R^  voy  mnch  on  such  minute  specifications,  be- 
Mnae  so  little  being  related,  so  little  is  really  known 
opectang  the  manner  of  Judas's  death.    [Judas.] 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  correct  mora  distinctly 


■  *Tbat  depsods  on  the  explanatton.  Dr.  xaot 
aaarka  od  the  pawags  :  ««  Like  a  cedar;  namslj.  as 
s  Jste  Ii  bent,  which  Is  not  vaslly  done.  Tt  i  allusion 
■  to  tbt  stmngth  and  stlfllDcas  of  the  tall,  the  small- 
M  sad  w  ^ksst  of  all  the  membeis  of  the  animal' 
^  "  /Bm*  o/Job,  with  a  Rtviud  fertMNi,  p.  156) 
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a  somewhat  prevalent  idea  that  the  Vale}  of  Hiii> 
nom  lies  wholly  on  the  south  of  Jerusalem.  This 
name  belongs  also  to  the  valley  on  the  west  of  the 
city,  though  the  latter  is  often  called  from  the  res* 
ervoirs  tliere  the  Valley  of  Gihon.  They  are  both 
parts  of  one  and  the  same  valley,  which  sweeps 
around  the  city  on  two  sides.  As  a  topographical 
description,  the  reader  will  find  Robinson's  concise 
account  of  this  k>cality  {Phffi.  Geogr.^  pp.  97-100) 
very  distinct  and  accurate.  11. 

HIPPOPOTTAMUS.      There  is  hanlly  a 

doubt  that  the  Hebrew  behemoth  (riVZTljf)  de> 
scribes  the  hippopotamus:  the  word  itsdf  bean 
the  strongest  resembhnce  to  the  Coptic  name  pe^ 
hemoutj  *'the  water-ox,"  and  at  the  same  time 
expresses  in  its  Hebrew  form,  as  the  plural  of 

n^n^.  the  idea  of  a  very  hige  beast  Though 
now  no'  longer  found  in  the  lower  Nile,  it  was  for- 
merly common  there  (Wilkinson,  i.  239).  The 
association  of  it  with  the  crocodile  in  the  passage 
in  which  it  is  described  (Job.  xl.  15  ff.),  and  most 
of  the  particulars  in  that  passage  are  more  appro- 
pruite  to  the  hippopotamus  than  to  any  other  ani- 
mal. Behemoth  "  eateth  grass  as  an  ox  "  (Job  xl. 
15)  ->  a  circumstance  which  is  noticed  as  peculiar 
in  an  animal  of  aquatic  habits;  this  b  strictly  trus 
of  the  hippopotamus,  which  leaves  the  water  by 
night,  and  feeds  on  vegetables  and  green  crops. 
Its  strength  is  enormous,  w.  16, 18,  and  the  noticr* 
of  the  power  of  the  muscles  of  the  belly,  *•  his 
force  is  iu  the  navel  of  his  belly,*'  appears  to  be 
strictly  correct.  The  tail,  however,  is  short,  and 
it  must  be  conceded  that  the  first  part  oS  ver.  17, 
•*  he  raoveth  his  tail  like  a  cedar,"  seems  not  alto- 
gether applicable.^  His  mode  of  attack  is  with 
his  mouth,  which  is  armed  with  a  formidable  array 
of  teeth,  projecting  incison,  and  enormous  curved 
canine!} ;  thus  *•  his  creator  ofllcTB  him  a  sword," 
for  so  the  words  in  ver.  19  may  be  rendered.  But 
the  use  of  his  sword  is  mainly  fbr  pacific  purposes, 
**  the  beasts  of  the  field  playing  *'  about  him  as  he 
feeds;  the  hippopotamus  being  a  remarkably  inof- 
fensive animal  His  retreat  is  among  the  totuses 
{tzetUm;  A.  V.  "shady  trees")  which  abounded 
about  the  Nile,  and  amid  the  reeds  of  the  river. 
Thoroughly  at  home  in  the  water,  *'  if  tlie  river  ris- 
eth,  he  doth  not  take  to  flight;  and  he  cares  not 
if  a  Jordan  (here  an  appellative  for  a  ^  stream  ") 
press  on  his  mouth."  (>dlnary  means  of  capture 
were  inefiectual  agauist  the  great  strength  of  this 
atdmal.  "  Will  any  take  him  befbre  hii  eyes?  " 
(i.  e.  opeidy,  and  without  cunning),  **  will  any  bora 
his  nose  with  a  gin?"  as  was  usual  with  Urgi 
fish.  The  method  of  killing  it  in  Eg}'pt  was  with 
a  spear,  the  animal  being  in  the  first  instmce 
secured  by  a  hsso,  and  repeatedly  struck  until  it 
became  exkiusted  (Wilkinson,  1.  340);  the  very 
some  method  is  punued  by  the  natives  of  South 
Africa  at  the  present  day  (Uvin^itone,  p.  73;  in- 
stances of  its  great  atnngth  are  noticed  by  thi 
tame  writer,  pp.  931,  938,  407).  W.  L.  B. 

HI'RAH    (P'l''^    [iwWKff,    noUe    birth}  t 

See  t*90  HIraers  Hiab  erUdrty  p.  910.  There  are  sar* 
enJ  expressions  in  this  eelebratsd  description  of  tht 
watexsn  of  the  Nils  whieh  the  present  philology  rep* 
resents  somewhat  difllsrantly  firam  the  A.  V.  Sse  the 
versions  of  Ewald,  Dm  \Vette,  Umbrstt,  Oonant)  Nojsa 
sadotheis.  0 
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gUda  JTirom),  an  AduIIamite,  the  frimd  0^2) 
jf  Judah  (Gen.  zzxriii.  1,  13;  and  aee  80).  For 
'friend*'  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  have  "ahepherd/* 

probably  reading  ^H^^H. 

HIHAM  or  HU'RAM  (D^J^H,  or  D^T^ 

[noMe  bom  s=  HP  Q«b.]  :  [Rom.  XtpdfA,  etc.  S 
Sam.  y.  11,  1  ?hr.  iIt.  1,  Xttpdfi;  Vat  Alex. 
Xcipoft:  Hiram]  on  the  different  rorms  of  the  name 
ne  HuRAM).  1.  The  King  of  Tyre  who  sent 
workmen  and  materials  to  Jeniaalem,  first  (3  Sam. 
▼.  11,  1  Chr.  xiy.  1)  to  build  a  palace  for  David 
whom  he  e%^er  loved  (1  K.  v.  1),  and  again  (1  K. 
y.  10,  vii.  13,  2  Chr.  U.  14,  16)  to  build  the  Tern- 
pie  for  Solomon,  with  whom  he  had  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  commerce  (1  K.  ▼.  11,  18).  The  con- 
tempt with  which  be  received  SoIomon*s  present 
of  Carul  (1  K.  iz.  13)  does  not  appear  to  have 
caused  any  breach  between  the  two  Idngs.  He  ad- 
mittMl  Solomon's  ships,  issuing  from  Joppa,  to  a 
share  in  the  profitable  trade  of  the  Mediterranean 
(1  K.  X.  23);  and  Jewish  sailors,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Tyrians,  were  taught  to  bring  the  gold  of 
India  (1  K.  ix.  36)  to  Solomon*s  two  harbors  on 
the  Red  Sea  (see  Ewald,  Gftch.  Jsr.  lii.  34&- 
347). 

Eupolemon  {np,  Euaeb.  Prop.  Emng.  ix.  30) 
states  that  David,  after  a  war  with  Hiram,  reduced 
him  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary  prince.  Dius, 
the  Phcenician  historian,  and  Menander  of  Ephesus 
{ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap,  i.  17,  18)  assign  to  Hiram  a 
prosperous  reign  of  34  years;  and  rdate  that  his 
father  was  Abibal,  his  son  and  successor  Baleaxar; 
that  he  rebuilt  various  idol-temples,  and  dedicated 
some  splendid  ofierings;  that  he  was  successful  in 
war;  that  he  enlarged  and  fortified  his  city;  that 
he  and  Solomon  had  a  contest  with  riddles  or  dark 
sayings  (compare  Samson  and  his  friends,  Judg. 
xiv.  13),  in  which  Solomon,  after  winning  a  large 
iom  of  money  from  the  king  of  Tyre,  was  o-en- 
tually  outwitted  by  Abdemon,  one  of  his  sul^ects. 
The  intercourse  of  these  great  and  kindred-minded 
kings  was  much  odebr^ed  by  local  historians. 
Josephus  {Ant.  viil.  3,  §  8)  states  that  the  corre- 
spondence between  thcsn  with  respect  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple  was  presen'ed  among  the  Tyrian 
archives  in  his  days.  With  the  letters  in  1  K.  v. 
BJid  8  Chr.  ii.  may  be  compared  not  only  his  copies 
of  the  letters,  but  also  the  still  less  authentic  let- 
ters l)etween  Solomon  and  Hiram,  and  between 
Solomon  and  Vaphns  (Apries?),  which  are  pre- 
served by  Eupolemon  {np.  Euseb.  Pixep.  Kvnng. 
It.  30),  and  mentioned  by  Alexander  Polyhistor 
(np,  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  21,  p.  332).  Some 
Phoenician  historians  {np.  Tatian.  cont.  Orac.  §  37) 
rebk'iC  that  Hiram,  besides  supplying  timber  for  the 
Temple,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Solomon. 
Jewish  writere  in  len  ancient  times  cannot  o^^cn 
ook  Hiram's  uncireumeinicA  in  his  services  towards 
•he  building  of  the  Temple.  Their  legends  relate 
{np.  Eisenra.  ICnt  Jud.  i.  868)  that  because  he  was 
a  Ciod'^fearing  man  and  built  the  Temple  he  was 
reoei^'ed  alive  into  Paradise;  but  that,  after  he  had 
been  there  a  thousand  years,  he  sinned  by  pride, 
and  was  thrust  down  into  hell. 

2.  [Xtpdfi;  Vat  Alex.  Xttpaui  Hiram.]  Hiram 
was  the  name  of  a  man  of  mixed  race  (1  K.  vii. 
18,  40,  [46] ),  the  principal  architect  and  enginner 
•nt  by  king  Hiram  to  Solomon ;  also  called  Hu- 

Mft  in  the  ChioniclM.    On  the  title  of  2H  le 
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•Mufer,  or  father,  given  to  him  in  9  Cfa  fl.  U 
It.  16,  see  Huram,  No.  8.  W.  T.  B. 

*  At  the  distance  of  1}  boon  on  the  hOI-sodi 
east  of  Tyre,  is  a  remarkable  tomb  known  as  Kabr 
Havr&n,  i.  e.  Tomb  of  Hiram.  *<It  stands  afi 
alone,  apart  alike  from  human  habitation  and  an* 
cient  niin  —  a  solitary,  venerable  relic  of  remote 
antiquity.  In  fact  it  is  one  of  the  most  "«g"W 
monuments  in  the  land.  It  is  an  immense  savooph- 
agus  of  limestone  hewn  out  of  a  single  block  — 
12  feet  long,  8  wide,  and  6  high;  covered  by  a  Ikl 
slightly  pyramidal,  and  5  feet  in  thickness;  — the 
whole  resting  on  a  massive  pedestal,  about  10  fiset 
high,  composed  of  three  layen  of  large  hewn 
stones,  the  upper  layer  prqjecting  a  few  inches.  Tlie 
monument  is  perfect,  though  weather-beaten.  Tlie 
only  entrance  to  it  is  an  aperture  broken  through 
the  eastern  end.  A  tradition,  now  received  by  aO 
classes  and  sects  in  the  summnding  country,  makes 
this  the  tomb  of  Hiram,  Solomon*8  friend  and 
ally;  and  the  tradition  may  have  oome  down  un- 
broken from  the  days  of  1^*8  grandeur.  We 
have  at  least  no  Just  grous^  fbr  rejecting  it" 
(Porter,  Handbook,  ii.  896.) 

The  people  there  also  connect  Hiram*s  name 
with  a  copious  fountain  over  which  a  massive  stone 
structure  has  been  raised,  which  the  traveller  passee 
on  the  south  shortly  before  coming  to  the  site  of 
Tyre  (see  Tristram* s  Land  of  IsraS,  p.  66,  2d  ed.). 
Such  traditions,  whether  they  cleave  rightftiUy  or 
not  to  these  particuJar  places,  have. their  interest 
They  come  down  to  us  through  Pbcenidan  chan- 
nels, and  indirectly  authenticate  the  history  of 
Hiram  as  recorded  by  the  Hebrew  writers.     H. 

HIKCA^NUS  {'rpKay6s  [Hyrcanian,  from 
'TpKuyia,  a  province  on  the  Oupian  Sea] :  Hireo' 
fttM),  '•  a  son  of  Tobias,**  who  had  a  large  treasure 
placed  for  security  in  the  treasury  of  the  Temple  ai 
the  time  of  the  visit  of  Heliodorus  (c.  187  b.  c.  ; 
2  Maco.  iii.  11).  Josephus  also  mentions  **  chil- 
dren of  Tobias  **  {Ant  xii.  6,  §  1,  iroIScr  Twfilov)y 
who,  however,  belonged  to  the  faction  of  Blendaua, 
and  notices  especially  a  son  of  one  of  them  (Josejdi) 
who  was  named  Hyrcanus  {Ant.  xii.  4,  §  3  flEl). 
But  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  identifying  the 
Hyrcanus  of  2  Mace.  wiUi  this  grandton  of  Tobias 
either  by  supposing  that  the  diipse  {rov  Twfiiw) 
is  to  be  so  filled  up  (Grotius,  Calmet),  or  that  the 
sons  of  Joseph  were  popularly  named  after  their 
grandfather  (Ewald,  Ge$ch.  iv.  309),  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  the  case  in  consequence  of  the 
great  eminence  of  their  fkther. 

The  name  appeara  to  be  simply  a  local  appeSLi- 
tive,  and  became  illustrious  aftemrds  in  the  Mao- 
cabean  dynasty,  though  the  dreumstances  which 
led  to  its  adoption  are  unknown  (yet  comp.  Joseph. 
AnU  xiii.  8,  §  4).     [Maccabres.]      B.  F.  W. 

*  HIS  is  used  throughout  the  A.  V.  instead  of 
tVs,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  original  edition  of 
1611,  though  it  has  lieen  introduced  in  one  place 
hi  later  editions.  [It.]  This  use  sometimes  occa- 
sions ambiguity,  as  in  Matt  vi.  83,  **  Seek  ye  llrsS 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness,**  wberv 
Eastwood  and  Wright  {Bible  Word-Book,  p.  262]^ 
erroneously  refier  the  <*  his  **  to  **  kingdom  **  ^*  stead 
of  to  "  God,**  the  Gredc  bebig  r^y  BtKoiotrirnt 
a^rou,  not  a&r^f.  **His  rightervsneas  **  here 
means  "  the  righteousness  which  He  requires.** 

A. 

HXTTITES,  THE,  the  natkm  denendM 
from  Cheth  (A.  Y.  '*Heth  **),  the  seeoad  «io  flf 
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(1  j  With  five  ooepfcioiiB,  mMo&A  b*- 

m.  the  word  U  ^?7^  =<*<  Chittite  [6  Xrr- 
rtttf,  o2  Xcmubi*  Httkanu^  Hdkcdi  in  Ezr.  ix. 
I,  4  E9/,  Vai.  £(?«,  Alei.  EWi]i  in  the  uiumlar 
Bomber,  aeeoniing  to  the  common  Hebrew  idiom. 
U 11  oooMiomJlj  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  un- 
Sa]w  number,  •«  the  Hittite  '*  (Ex.  xziu.  28,  xzxiii. 
I,  ixxir.  11;  Joih.  iz.  1,  zi.  3),  but  elsewhere 
plnn]  (Gen.  zv.  20;  Ex.  iii.  8,  17,  xiii.  5,  xxiii. 
23;  Nam.  ziiL  29;  Deut  vii.  1,  xz.  17;  Joeh.  iii. 
10,  zii.  8,  xziv.  11;  Judg.  iiL  5;  1  K.  ix.  20;  2 
Chr.  Till  7;  Ecr.  iz.  1;  Neh.  iz.  8;  1  Eadr.  viii. 
^,  XrmwM)-     (2.)  The  plural  form  of  the  word 

a  D^PITl  =  ik€  ChitHm,  or  HiaUeB  [x^rriv 

;Vat  -Tfiir,  Akz.  Xrrrici/i)i  Xrrriiv  (Vat,  -«tK), 
MXtTTOioc:  ffetthim^  Htt/uei]  (Joeh.  i.  4;  Judg. 
t.  98;  1  K.  z.  29;  2  K.  vii.  6;  2  Chr.  i.  17). 

(i.)  « A  Hittite  [woman]  "  is  n^FiTl  [Xfrroia: 
Cdkan]  (Eb.  zvl.  3,  45).  In  1  K.  zi.  1,  the  same 
vord  u  rendered  *•  Hittttes." 

L  Our  fini  introduction  to  the  Hittites  is  in  the 

time  of  Abnham,  when  he  bought  from  the  Bene- 

Cheth,  M  Children  of  Heth  "  — luch  waa  then  their 

tikk  — the  field  and  the  cave  of  Biachpelah,  be- 

hnging  to  Ephron  the  Hittite.     They  were  then 

■tUed  at  the  town  wliich  was  afterwards,  under  its 

Mv  Bane  of  Hdntm,  to  become  one  of  the  most 

fuamm  cities  of  Palestine,  then  bearing  the  name 

of  Kiijath-orba,  and  perhaps  also  of  M^re  (Gen. 

niil  19,  zxT.  9).     Tlie  propensities  of  the  tribe 

ippcar  at  that  Ume  to  have  been  ratlier  oommer- 

cUa  tiiu  nulitary.     The  *«  money  current  with 

the  metehant,**  and  Uie  process  of  weighing  it, 

■en  fiaoiliar  to  them ;  the  peaceful  assembly  **  in 

the  gate  of  the  city  '*  waa  their  manner  of  receiv- 

qg  the  stranger  who  was  denioua  of  having  a 

^^poteBssloo"   "secured"  to  liim  among  them. 

rile  dignity  and  courtesy  of  their  demeanor  also 

aaae  out  strongly  in  thia  narrative.     As  Ewald 

«ell  siya,  Abraham  diose  iiis  allies  in  warfare  from 

the  Amoritea,  but  he  goes  to  the  HiUites  for  his 

grave.     Bat  the  tribe  was  evidently  as  yet  but 

■bbO,  not  important  enoo^  to  be  noticed  beside 

MtbeCboaanite  and  the  l*erizzite  "  who  shared  the 

bolfc  of  the  land  between  them  (Gea.  xii.  6,  xiii. 

71    la  the  soathem  part  of  the  country  they  re- 

■sowi  for  a  considerable  period  after  this,  possibly 

■rtMMfing  as  fiir  aa  Gerar  and  Beer-sheba,  a  good 

desl  below  Hebnm  (zzri.  17,  zzviii.  10).     From 

their  fimilifla  Eeau  married  his  two  firat  wives; 

Kd  her  fear  lest  Jacob  should  take  tlie  same  course 

is  the  motive  given  by  Rebekah  for  sending  Jacob 

Maj  to  Haran.     It  waa  the  same  fiseling  Uiat 

M  mged  Abram  to  send  to  Mesopotamia  for  a 

«ife  far  Isaac.     The  descendant  of  Shem  could  not 

led  with  Hamitee  —  "  with  the  daughtera  of  the 

l^uMBoites  among  whom  I  dweQ  .  .  .  wherein  I 

n  a  Kranger,"  hut  "go  to  my  country  and  thy 

nadied  "  is  his  fiither's  command,  "  to  the  house 

•f  thy  mother*s  fiither,  and  take  thee  a  wife  from 

Ibttee*  (Gen.  zzviu.  2,  zxiv.  4). 

1  Throoghont  the  book  of  Exodus  the  name  of 
^  Hittites  ooeon  only  in  the  usual  formuia  for 
the  oeeopanta  of  the  Promised  l4uid.  Changes 
pm  hi  the  mode  of  stating  this  formula  [Cakaan, 
I'  SM  a],  bat  the  Hittites  are  never  omitted  'lee 
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Ex.  xxiii.  28).  In  the  report  of  the  spiea,  bowew, 
we  have  again  a  real  historical  notice  of  them: 
"  the  Hittite,  the  Jebuaite.  and  the  Amorite  dwell 
hi  the  mountain"  (Num.  ziii.  29).  Whatew 
temporary  dreumstances  may  have  attnoted  them 
so  &r  to  the  south  as  Beer-sheba,  a  people  having 
the  quiet  commercial  tastes  of  Ephron  the  Hittite 
and  his  companions  can  have  had  no  call  for  the 
roving,  skirmishing  life  of  the  country  boxdering 
(Ml  tli«  desert;  and  thus,  during  the  sqjoum  of 
Israel  ui  Egypt,  they  had  withdrawn  themselves 
fh>m  those  districts,  retiring  before  Amatek  (Num. 
xiii.  29)  to  the  more  secure  mountain  country  in 
the  centre  of  the  land.  Perhaps  the  words  of 
Ezekiel  (xri.  3,  45)  may  imply  that  they  helped  to 
found  the  city  of  .lehus. 

From  this  time,  however,  their  quiet  habits 
vaiush,  and  they  take  their  part  against  the  invader, 
in  equal  alliance  with  the  other  Canaanite  tribes 
(Josh  ix.  1,  xi.  3,  Ac.). 

3.  Henceforward  the  notices  of  the  Hittites  are 
ver}'  few  and  faint.  We  meet  with  two  individuals, 
both  attached  to  the  person  of  David.  (1. )  **  Ahim- 
elech  the  Hittite,'*  who  was  with  him  m  the  hill 
of  Hachilah,  and  with  Abiahai  accompanied  him  by 
night  to  the  tent  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).  He  ia 
nowhere  else  mentioned,  and  was  possibly  kUIed  in 
one  of  David's  expeditio^^,  before  Uie  list  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  was  drawn  up.  (2.)  '» Uriah  the  Hittite,** 
one  of  "  the  thwty  "  of  Dand's  body-guard  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  39;  1  Chr.  xi.  41),  the  deep  tragedy  of  whose 
wrongs  forms  the  one  blot  in  the  life  of  his  master. 
In  both  these  persons,  though  a'arrion  by  profes- 
sion, we  can  perhaps  detect  traces  of  those  qualities 
which  we  have  noticed  as  cliaracteristic  of  the  tribe. 
In  the  case  of  the  first,  it  vras  Abiahai,  the  pnMrfi- 
cal,  unscrupulous  "son  of  Zeruiah,**  who  pressed 
David  to  aUow  him  to  kill  the  sleepuig  king: 
Ahimelech  is  clear  from  that  stain.  In  the  ease 
of  Uriah,  the  absence  from  suspicion  and  the  gen- 
erous self-denial  which  he  displayed  are  too  well 
known  to  need  more  than  a  reference  (2  Sam.  xL 
11,  12). 

4.  I1ie  Egyptian  annals  tell  us  of  a  very  power- 
ful confederacy  of  Hittites  in  the  valley  of  the 
Grontes,  with  whom  Sether  I.,  or  Sethos,  waged 
war  about  B.  c.  1340,  and  whose  capital,  ELetesh, 
situate  near  Emesa,  he  conquered.  [Eotpt,  jk 
511.] 

6.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  as  lately  deei* 
phered,  there  are  frequent  references  to  a  natioii 
of  KhaUiy  who  *•  formed  a  great  confederacy  ruled 
by  a  number  of  petty  chief^**  whose  territory  also 
lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  who  were 
sometimes  assisted  by  the  people  of  the  sea^coast^ 
probably  the  Phoenicians  (Rawlinson^s  Htrodotug, 
i.  463).  '*  Twelve  kmgs  of  the  Suuthem  Khatti 
are  mentioned  in  several  places."  If  the  identiflr 
cation  of  these  people  with  the  Hittites  should 
prove  to  be  correct,  it  agrees  with  the  name  Cktit^ 
as  noticed  under  Heth,  and  afibrds  a  clew  to  tlM 
meaning  of  some  passages  which  are  otherwise 
puzzling.  These  are  (a)  Josh,  t  4,  where  the  ex- 
prtMsion  ^»  all  the  bmd  of  the  Hittites  "  appean  to 
muan  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  or  at  least  U  e  northern 
part  thereof.  (6)  Judg.  i.  26.  Here  nearly  the 
same  -expression  recun.  [Luz.]  (e)  1  K.  x.  29; 
2  Ch  i.  17:  "  AU  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and 
kuigs  c  f  Aram  **  (probalily  identical  with  the  '*  kings 
on  thii  ude  Euphrates,"  1  K.  iv.  24)  are  mentioned 
as  purchasing  chariots  and  horsee  from  Ecrypt.  fin 
the  puesession  of  which  they  were  so  notoriuua.  Oak 
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(d)  it  would  wtBOk  to  have  become  at  a  Liter  date 
almoet  proverbial  in  alluiion  to  an  alann  of  an 
Kttaek  by  eharioU  (3  K.  viL  6). 

tf.  Nothing  ig  eeid  of  the  reUgion  or  wonhip  of 
the  Hittitee.  Even  in  the  cnttmeration  of  Solomoii*t 
idolatroui  ivonhip  of  the  gode  of  hie  wives  —  among 
whom  were  Hittite  women  (I  K.  xi.  1)  —  no  Hittite 
deity  is  aUiuled  to.  (See  1  K.  zi.  5,  7;  3  K.  uuU. 
13.) 

7.  The  names  of  the  individual  Hittiies  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  are  aa  follow.  Thej  an  all 
Busoeptible  of  interpretation  as  Hebrew  words,  which 
would  lead  to  the  belief  either  that  the  HiUites 
spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  language, 
01  that  the  words  were  Hebraized  in  tbehr  trani- 
CerflDoe  to  the  Bible  records. 

Adah  (woman),  (jen.  sxxvi.  3. 
AiiiMKLKCH,  1  Sam.  zxvi.  6. 
Babiiemath,  aocur.  Ba8*math  (woman);  pos- 
■blj  a  second  name  of  Adah,  (Sen.  zxvi.  34. 
Bkkki  (father  of  Judith,  below),  (^.  xxvi.  34. 
Elon  (father  of  Basmath),  Gen.  xxvL  34. 
Ephkon,  (jen.  xxili.  10,  13,  14,  Ac. 
Judith  (woman),  Gea.  zxvi.  34. 
Uriah,  3  Sam.  xi.  3,  Ac.,  zziii.  89,  Ac. 
ZoHAK  (fiaher  of  Ephron),  Gen.  zziii.  8. 

[n  addition  to  the  above,  Sibbechai,  who  in  the 
Hebrew  text  is  always  denominated  a  Hushathite, 
b  by  Joaephus  {AnL  viL  13,  §  3)  styled  a  Hittite. 

G. 

HI'VITBS,  THB  (T?^  [l»*»-  <*«  vUlagtr, 
(3es.],  L  e.  the  ChwvUe:  6  Evcuosl  [ui  Josh.  iz.  7, 
Ho^fMtos^  and  so  Alez.  in  (Sen.  zxxiv.  3:]  //evesus). 
The  name  is,  in  the  original,  uniformly  found  in 
the  singular  number.  It  never  has,  like  that  of  the 
Hittites,  a  plural,  nor  does  it  appear  in  any  ether 
form.  Perhaps  we  may  assume  from  this  that  it 
originated  in  some  peculiarity  of  locality  or  circum- 
stance, as  in  the  case  of  Um  Aniorites  —  **  moun- 
taineers; "  and  not  in  a  progenitor,  as  did  that  <^ 
the  Ammonites,  who  are  also  styled  Bene-Ammon 
— ehildren  of  Ammon — or  the  Hittites,  Bene- 
Ghelh  —  children  of  Heth.  The  name  is  explained 
by  Ewald  {Oeseh.  i.  318)  as  Binneiiliinder,  that  is, 
oMldlanders ;  '*  by  Geaenius  ( T/ie$.  451 )  as  pfiffatd, 
^  viDagen."  In  the  foUoanng  passages  the  name 
Is  given  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  singular  —  the 
Uivite:  —  Gen.  z.  17;*  Ex.  xxiil.  28,  zzziii.  2, 
zzxiv.  11;  Josli.  iz.  1,  zi.  3;  1  Chr.  i.  16;  also 
Sen.  xxxir.  2,  xxxvi.  3.  In  all  the  rest  it  is 
ihiral. 

1.  In  the  genealogical  tables  of  Genesis,  '^the 
Hivite  **  is  nameil  as  one  of  the  descendants  —  the 
sxth  in  order — of  Ganaan,  the  son  of  Ham  (On. 
£.17;  I  Chr.  i.  15).  In  the  first  enumeratbn  of 
'ho  nations  who,  at  the  time  of  the  call  of  Abraham, 
ooeupied  the  promified  land  (Gen.  xv.  19-21),  the 
Hivites  are  omitted  ftom  the  Hebrew  text  (though 
n  the  Samaritan  and  LXX.  their  name  is  inserted). 
His  has  led  to  the  conjecture,  amongst  others,  that 
diay  are  identical  with  the  Kadmonites,  whose 
name  is  found  tlierv  and  there  only  (Reland,  Pal. 
140;  Bochart,  PhnL  iv.  36;  Cnn.  i.  19).  But  are 
not  the  Kadmonites  rather,  as  then:  name  implies, 
the  representatives  of  the  Bene-kedem,  or  "  children 
if  the  East  *'  ?  The  name  constantly  occurs  in  the 
Imnula  by  which  the  country  is  designated  in  the 
«riier  bocks  (Ez.  Ui.  8,  17,  ziU.  6,  zziU.  23,  28, 
CZziiL  8,  zzxiv.  11;  Dent.  vii.  1,  xx.  17;  Josh.  iii. 
10,  tc  1,  zii.  8,  xxiv.  U),  and  also  in  the  later 
(1  £.  U   30:  8  Chr.  vUi.  7;  but  comp.  Ear. 
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iz.  1,  and  Neb.  Iz.  8).  U  it,  howaver,  alinot  h 
the  report  of  the  spies  (Num.  ziii.  99),  a  dooomcnl 
which  fizes  the  kHaJities  oeeapied  by  the  Ganaanitr 
nations  at  that  time.  Perhaps  this  is  owing  ts 
the  then  msignificanee  of  the  Hivites,  or  periiaps 
to  the  hict  that  they  were  indiiftrent  to  the  apectal 
locality  of  their  settlements. 

2.  We  first  encounter  the  actual  people  of  the 
Hivites  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  return  to  Oanaan 
Shechem  was  then  (according  to  the  current  He- 
brew tezt)  in  their  possession,  Hamor  the  Hivite 

behig  the  «priDoe  (K'Q?})  of  the  hmd'*  (Gen. 
zzziv.  3).  They  were  ai  this  time,  to  judge  of 
them  by  their  rulers,  a  warm  and  impeinoas 
people,  oedulous,  and  easily  deceived  by  the  crafty 
and  cruel  sons  of  Jacob.  The  narrative  ftuiher 
exhibits  them  as  peaoeftil  and  commercial,  given  W 
«« trade  *'  (10,  21),  and  to  the  acquiring  of  «« poa 
seasfons**  of  cattle  and  other  "wealth  "  (10, 88, 98, 
29).  Uke  the  Hittitca  they  held  their  aaaemhiiea 
or  oonferencea  in  the  gate  of  theur  city  (90).  We 
may  abo  aee  a  testimony  to  their  peaoefol  habita 
in  the  abaenoe  of  any  attempt  at  revenge  on  Jacob 
icir  the  maaaacra  of  the  Shechemitea.  Perlaapa  m 
simibtf  indication  is  furnished  by  the  name  of  the 
god  of  the  Slieehemites  some  generationa  after  thia 
->  Baal4)erith  —  Baal  of  the  league,  or  the  ailianoa 
(Judg.  viii.  33,  ix.  4,  46);  by  the  way  in  wfaieli 
the  Shechemitea  were  beaten  by  Abimdeeh  (40); 
and  by  the  unmilitary  character,  both  of  the  weapoai 
which  caused  Abimdeeh's  death  and  of  the  penon 
who  discharged  it  (ix.  63). 

Tlie  Alex.  MS.,  and  several  other  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.,  \n  the  above  narrative  (Gen.  zzziv.  9)  anb- 
stitute  "Horite"  ibr  "Hivite.*'  The  change  ia 
remarkable  from  the  usually  close  adherence  of  the 
Alez.  0)dez  to  the  Hebrew  tezt,  but  it  ia  not  eoi^ 
roborated  by  any  otlier  of  the  ancient  versiooa,  nor 
is  it  recommended  by  other  ooosiderationa.  No 
inatancea  occur  of  Horites  in  this  part  of  Pklretine, 
while  we  know,  from  a  later  nairative,  that  there 
was  an  important  cok>oy  of  Hivitea  on  the  highland 
of  Bet^amin  at  Gibeon,  etc.,  no  vtry  g*«at  diatanee 
firom  Shechem.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Gen.  zzzvi. 
2,  where  Aholibamah,  one  of  Esau's  wivea,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  [Anah]  the  daughter  of 
Zibeon  the  Hivite,  all  conaklerationa  are  in  frwor  of 
reading  "  Horite  "  for  "  Hivite.*'  In  thia  eaae  we 
fortunately  poeaeas  a  detailed  genealogy  of  the  fom- 
ily,  by  oompariaon  of  which  little  doubt  ia  left  of 
the  propriety  of  the  change  (oomp.  veraea  90,  94, 
25,  30,  with  2),  although  no  ancient  venfon  haa 
suggested  it  here. 

3.  We  nezt  meet  with  the  Hivites  during  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  (Josh.  iz.  7,  zi.  19).  Their 
character  is  now  in  some  reapecta  materially  altered. 
They  are  still  evidently  averse  to  fighting,  but  they 
have  acquired  —  possibly  by  long  ezperience  in 
traffic  —  an  amount  of  craft  which  they  did  not 
before  possess,  and  which  enablea  them  to  turn  the 
tables  on  the  Israelites  in  a  highly  sucoessftd  man- 
ner (Josh.  iz.  8-37).  The  ookmy  of  Hivites,*  who 
made  Joshua  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes  their 
dupea  on  thia  oceaaion,  had  four  eiticB  —  Gibeon, 
Cbephirah,  Beeroth,and  Kiijath-Jearim— aitoaied 
if  our  present  knowledge  ia  aoeunte,  at  oooaidcnhls 
distances  asunder.  It  is  not  certain  whether  tha 
three  last  were  destroyed  by  Joshua  or  not  (zi.  19) 

**  Here  again  the  LXX.  (both  MSS.)  have  Borisw 
tat  Hivitas ;  but  we  cannot  aeeapt  tha  fthangs  wfQucm 
ftirther  consideration. 


flibeoa  e«ialnl>  wm  ipared.  In  v«r.  11  *h»  Oib> 
jooites  ipcak  of  the  **  elden  "  'tf  thdr  eity,  a  word 
iriiich  does  not  neoemrily  point  to  anr  epecial 
5onn  of  govcrnmeni,  as  is  assumed  by  Winer 
{ffevUer)j  who  uses  the  ambiguous  expressbn  that 
Umj  **  lived  under  a  republican  constitution  **  (tn 
repubUcoHueher  Ver/a»tung)\  See  also  Ewakl 
(Geick.  i.  318,  319). 

4.  The  main  body  of  the  Hivites,  however,  were 
it  this  time  living  on  the  northern  confines  of 
western  Palestine  —  "  under  Hermon,  in  the  land 
of  Mizpdi "  (Josh.  xi.  3)  —  ^m  Mount  Lebanon, 
firom  Mount  Baol-Hermon  to  the  entering  in  of 
Ilaniath  **  (Judg.  iii.  3).  Somewhere  in  this  neigh- 
borhood they  were  settled  when  Joab  and  the  cap- 
«ins  of  the  host,  in  their  tour  of  numbering,  came 
to  MaU  the  dtiee  of  the  Uivites"  near  Tyre  (2 
Sam.  sjdv.  7).    In  the  Jerusalem  Tsrgum  on  Gen. 

X.  17,  they  are  called  TripoUtans  ('*hY'^9'*'!W, 
a  name  wuich  points  to  the  same  general  northern 
locality. 

5.  In  speaking  of  the  AviM,  or  Avrites,  a  sug- 
gestion h»  been  made  by  the  writer  that  they  may 
have  been  identical  with  the  Hivites.  This  is  ap- 
parently convborated  by  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  notice  in  Deut.  ii.,  the  Avites  seem  to  have  been 
disperMd  before  the  Hivites  appear  on  the  scene  of 
the  aacred  history.  G. 

HIZKI'AH  (n*i7tn  [jlren^  of  Jehovah]: 
*L(9Kias'  Ettaai\  an  ancestor  of  Zephaniah  the 
prophet  (Zeph.  L  1;. 

HIZKI'JAH  (njrjTn  Tm  above] :  'Efficfa: 
Htzeda)^  according  to  the  punctuation  of  the  A. 
y.  a  man  who  sealed  the  oo^-enant  of  refannation 
with  Ezra  and  Nebemiah  (Neh.  x.  17).  But  there 
b  no  doubt  that  the  name  should  be  taken  with 
that  preceding  it,  as  **  Ater-Hix^jah,"  a  name 
given  in  the  luts  of  those  who  returned  firom  Baby- 
UD  with  Zerubbabel.  It  appears  also  extremdy 
likdy  that  the  two  names  following  these  in  x.  17, 
18  (Azzur,  Hodgah)  are  only  corrupt  repetitions 
of  them. 

This  and  the  preceding  name  are  identical,  and 
sre  the  same  with  that  given  in  the  A.  V.  as 
Hjkzbkiah. 

H03AB  (S^n  [iw€,  behved]:  6  *OM, 
Alex.  Q0ti$ ;  in  Judg.  'lm$d$  .*  ffvbab).  This 
name  is  fiouud  in  two  places  only  (Num.  x.  29; 
jQdg>  ir.  11),  and  it  seems  doubtful  whetha  it 
ienntw  the  fim>er>in-law  of  Moses,  or  his  son. 
(L)  In  frvor  of  the  latter  are  (a.)  the  express  state- 
■MDfc  that  Hobab  was  *»  the  son  of  Kaguel "  (Sum, 
X.  99);  Kaguel  or  Keuel  —  the  Hebrew  word  in 
both  eases  is  the  same  —  being  identified  with 
Jethro,  not  only  in  Kx.  ii.  19  (oomp.  iii.  1,  Ac.), 
hot  alio  by  Josephus,  who  constantly  gives  him 
that  name.  (&.)  'ilie  fact  tLit  Jethro  had  some 
time  previously  left  the  IsraeL'-e  camp  to  return  to 
his  own  country  (Ex.  xviii.  27).  The  words  "  the 
6ither-in-bw  of  Moses**  in  Num.  x.  29,  though  in 
most  of  the  ancient  versions  connected  with  Hobab, 
wiO  in  the  original  rend  either  way,  so  that  no 
vgament  can  be  foundeil  on  then..  (2.)  In  favor 
if  Hobab*s  identity  with  Jethro  are  (a.)  the  words 
if  Judg.  iv.  11;  but  it  shouM  be  remembered  that 
ioM  m  (ostensibly)  of  kter  date  than  the  other,  and 
jitogether  a  more  casual  staiAment.  (6.)  Josephus 
m  speaking  of  Raguel  remarks  once  (Ant.  ii.  12,  $  1) 
ks*  be  ^*  had  lothor,  i.  e.  Jethro)  for  a  surname  " 
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(rovTo  yitp  ^p  iwUXiifUk  r^  'Poyovii^)*  From 
the  absence  of  the  article  here,  it  is  mferred  by 
Whiston  and  others  that  Josephus  intends  that  he 
had  more  than  one  surname,  but  this  seems  hardly 
safe. 

The  Mohammedan  trsditions  are  certainly  in  fisvor 
of  the  identity  of  Hobab  with  Jethro.  He  is  known 
in  the  Koran  and  dsewhere,  and  in  the  East  at  the 

present  day,  by  the  name  of  Sho'eib  ( , ^aB,  w  )f 

doubtless  a  corruption  of  Hobab.  According  to 
those  traditions  he  was  the  prophet  of  (^  to  the 
idolaters  of  Mtdytn  (Mldian),  who  not  believing 
his  message  were  destroyed  (Lane's  Konrn^  179- 
181);  he  was  bUnd  (t6. 180  noU)\  tite  rod  of  Moses 
was  his  gift,  it  had  once  been  the  rod  of  Adam, 
and  was  of  the  myrtle  of  Paradise,  etc.  {lb.  190: 
WeU's  BibL  Legends,  107-109).  The  name  of 
Sho'eib  still  remains  attached  to  one  of  the  wadies 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  opposite  Jericho, 
through  which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
kMiality  (Seetxen,  Reittn,  1854,  u.  319,  376),  the 
children  of  Israel  descended  to  the  Jordan.  [Beth- 
NiMRAii.j  Acccmling  to  this  tradition,  therefore, 
he  accompanied  the  people  as  fiur  as  the  Promised 
I^id,  though  whatever  wdght  that  may  possess  is, 
when  the  statement  of  Ex.  xviii.  27  is  taken  into 
accoimt,  against  his  idenUty  with  Jethro.  Other 
places  hewing  his  name  and  those  of  his  two 
daughters  are  shown  at  Sinai  and  on  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba  (Stanley,  8.  if  P,  p.  33). 

But  whether  Hobab  was  the  father-in-ktw  of 
Moses  or  not,  the  notice  of  him  in  Num.  x.  29-^2, 
though  brief,  is  full  of  point  and  interest  While 
Jethro  is  preserved  to  us  ss  the  wise  and  practiced 
administrator,  Hobab  a{^)earB  as  the  experienced 
Bedouin  sheikh,  to  whom  Moses  kx>ked  for  the 
material  safety  of  his  cumbrous  caravan  in  the  new 
and  difficult  ground  before  them.  The  tracks  and 
passes  of  that  **  waste  howling  wilderness "  were 
all  fiuniliar  to  him,  and  his  pracUced  sight  would 
be  to  them  ^'  instead  ot  eyes "  in  disoevning  the 
distant  clumps  of  verdure  which  betokened  the  welk 
or  springs  for  the  daily  encampment,  and  in  giving 
timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  Amalekites  or 
other  spoilers  of  the  desert.     [Jkthko.]         6. 

H03AH    [or    HO'BA,  A.  V.  ed.   1611] 

(rr^'m  [concealed,  Gte. ;  hrHng-kole,  Flint]: 
Xofidi  ffoba\  the  phce  to  which  Abraham  pursued 
the  kings  who  had  pillaged  Sodom  (Gen.  xlv.  15). 
It  was  situated  '*to  the  north  Gt  Damascus*' 

(P97917  Vt^ZSCTZD).    Josephus  mentioos  a  tr»> 

dition  ooneeniing  Abraham  which  he  takes  fnm 
Nioolaus  of  Damascus:  —  *«  Abraham  reigULd  al 
Damascm,  bebig  a  foreigner  .  .  .  and  his  name  is 
still  famous  in  the  country;  and  J^re  is  efa«>wr  a 
viUage  called  from  him  The  BobttaHon  of  Abm- 
ham''  {Ani.  1.  7,  §  2).  It  is  re<L£Hcab]e  that  in 
the  village  of  Bturieh,  three  miles  north  of  Damas- 
cus, there  is  a  weiy  held  in  high  veneration  by  the 
Mohammedans,  and  called  after  the  name  of  the 
patritiroh,  Afa^nd  Ibrahim,  "  the  prayer-place  of 
Abraoam.'*  The  tradition  attached  to  it  is  that 
here  Abraham  offered  thanks  to  God  after  tlie  total 
discomfiture  of  the  eastern  kings.  Behind  the  iBtly 
is  a  clefl  in  the  rock,  in  which  another  tradition 
represenu  the  patriareh  as  taking  refuge  on  om. 
occasion  from  the  giant  Niicrod.  It  is  remarkabk 
that  the  word  flubih  signifies  '<a  hidingiJace." 
The  Jews  of  Damascus  affirm  that  the  village  of 
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Jiboar^  not  ikr  from  Bnrzehf  b  the  Hobah  U  Soiip- 
km.  Tbej  have  a  lyruigogue  then  dedicated  to 
Eiyah,  to  which  they  niake  frequent  pUgrixnagei 
(aee  p.  720  6,  note;  aJw  HamJb.for  8fft\  and  Pal 
pp.  491,  492).  J.  L.  P. 

HOD  (Tin  [tpUmdor,  omnmefWl :  'flrf;  [Vat] 

Alex.  OS'  ^o^)t  ODO  of  the  sons  of  Zophah,  among 
the  dcacendantB  of  Aiher  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

HODAIAH    [3  ayl.]    {Chetib,    '^njn'in, 

«itorad  in  the  Keri  to  'HJIl'in,  i.  «.  Hoda- 
via'iiu  [apUmhr  of  Jehovii/i]:  *08o\(a;  Alex. 
OBovtai  0(hua\  aon  of  Idloenai,  one  of  the  last 
ineniben  of  the  royal  line  of  .Tudah ;  mentioned  1 
Chr.  iii.  34. 

HODAVrAH(n;pSn[ai above]:  'ftjoura: 
Oduia).  1.  A  man  of  iStanaamh,  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  half-tribe  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v. 
24). 

2.  [YaL  OSvia:  Oduin.]  A  nuui  of  Benjamin, 
■on  of  Haa-aenuah  (I  Chr.  ix.  7). 

3.  [Vat  2oSovia''  Odarifi.]  A  Ije^nte,  who 
•eems  to  have  given  hit  nanie  to  an  important 
family  in  the  tribe  —  the  Dene  Hodunah  {Exr.  ii. 
40).  In  Nehemiah  the  name  appears  as  Hodevah. 
Lord  A.  Hervey  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  name  is  closely  connected  with  Judah 
{lienenlogiesj  p.  119).  lliis  being  the  ease,  we 
probably  find  thla  Uodaviah  mentioned  again  in 
lU.  9. 

HO^ESH  (VS^ih  [new  moon,  or  time  of  the 
new  moon\  :  'A8<( ;  [Comp.  X^9cr :]  nodet)^  a 
woman  named  in  the  genealogies  of  Beigamin  (1 
Chr.  viii.  9)  as  the  wife  of  a  certain  Sluiharaimf 
and  mother  oi  seven  children.  Shaharaim  had  two 
wives  besides  Hodesh,  or  possibly  Hodesh  was  a 
second  name  of  one  of  those  women  (ver.  8).  The 
LXX.  by  reading  Baara,  Baa8<l,  and  Hodesh,  'ASa, 
to  vrish  to  establi^  such  a  connection. 


HOD'BVAH  (rr)-{hn,  KeH  H^in  [peril. 
hrightneu^  ornament  of 'Jehovah}'.  Ov9ov(a:  [Vat. 
BouStfucaO  Alex.  Ov8ovi9:  Oduia,),  Bene-Hodevah 
[sons  <^  H.],  a  Levite  fiunily,  returned  from  Cap- 
ivity  with  Zenibbabel  (Neh.  rii.  43).  In  the 
parallel  lists  it  is  given  as  Hodavlah  (No.  3)  and 

6UDLA8. 

HODI'AH  (njlhn  ItpUndor  of  Jehovah]: 

fl  *l8ou(a;  Alex.  louScMa;  [Comp.  'Mai]  Odaia), 
one  of  the  two  wives  of  Em,  a  man  of  Judah,  and 
mother  to  the  founders  of  KeiUh  and  Eshtemoa 
(1  Chr.  iv.  19).  She  is  doubtless  the  same  pawn 
as  Johudgah  (in  verse  18,  that  is  "  the  Jewess  "), 
in  fiEusL,  except  the  article,  which  is  disregarded  in 
'he  A.  v.,  the  two  names  are  identical  [comp. 
UoDAiTiAH,  No.  3].  Hodiah  is  exactly  the  same 
oome  aa  Uoduaii,  under  which  form  it  is  given 
noie  than  once  in  the  A.  V. 

HODI'JAH  (nnin  [m  above]  :  'COwta: 
Oc/ia,  Odaia),  This  U  in  the  original  precisely  the 
lame  uiirae  as  the  preceding,  though  spelt  difiemitly 
in  the  A.  V.    It  occurs  — 

L  A  Lerite  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
iN<eh.  viii.  7;  and  probably  also  ix.  5;  x.  10).    The 

2»  1u  flscti  M3.  the  sams  equivalent  as  the  above  has 


HOLOK 

nuM  with  oChen  is  omitted  in  tte  two  ftn*  «l 
these  panages  in  the  LXX. 

2.  {;QZo6fi;  Akx.  n8oi«:  Odaia,]  AaaAm 
ievite  at  the  aame  time  (Neh.  x.  13). 

3.  I'taouia;  Vat  Akx.  FA  OSovia:  Odaia.^ 
A  k}inan;  one  of  the  **  heada"  of  the  people  it 
the  Mune  time  (Neh.  x.  18). 

HOOXAH  (nHjIl  [partridge]',  'Eyki 
Alex.  Ai7\a,  AryXo^:  Begla),  the  third  of  the 
five  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  in  whose  fiivor  the 
kw  of  Inheritance  was  altered  ao  that  a  daui^fater 
could  inherit  her  Csther's  estate  when  he  left  no 
sons  (Num.  xxvi  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvL  11,  Josh, 
xrii.  3). 

Hie  name  alK>  occurs  in  Beth-rooiah,  which 


HOUAM  (Dmn    [whom  JehowA  ineHee, 

Ges.]:  *l^\dfi;  Alex.  AiAiyA;"  Oham\  king  of 
Hebron  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Csynaan 
(Joeh.  X.  8) :  one  of  the  five  kings  who  were  pursued 
by  Joshua  dovm  the  pass  of  Beth-horon,  and  who 
were  at  last  captured  in  the  cave  at  MaMcedah  and 
there  put  to  death.  As  king  of  Hebron  he  is 
frequently  referred  to  in  Josh,  x.,  but  his  name 
occurs  in  the  above  passage  only. 

HOLM-TREE  {wjuposi  Hex)  occurs  only  in 
the  apocryphal  story  of  Susanna  (ver.  58).  The 
passage  contains  a  characteristic  pby  on  the  names 
of  the  two  trees  mentbned  by  the  elden  in  their 
evidence.  That  on  the  mastieh  {vYtyop  .  .  . 
AyytKos  aKlau  at)  has  been  noticea  under  that 
head  [Mastich-tree,  noie].  That  on  the  hohu- 
tree  (wpiyov)  u  '^  the  angd  of  God  waiteth  with  the 
sword  to  cut  thee  in  two  "  (Tra  irplaeu  (r«)>  For  the 
historical  significance  of  these  puns  see  Susakma. 
The  Tpi¥o$  of  Theophrastus  (Mitt.  Plant  iii.  7,  $ 
3,  and  16,  §  1,  and  dsewhere)  and  Diosoorides  (i. 
144)  denotes,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  Querau 
coecifera,  the  Q.  peeudty-cocciftra,  which  is  perhaps 
not  specifically  distinct  from  the  first-mentioned 
oak.  The  ilex  of  the  Roman  writers  wss  applied 
both  to  the  holm-oak  ( Quercue  ilex)  and  to  the 
C^  coecifera  or  kermes  oak.  See  Pliny  {B,  JV. 
xvi.  6).     ' 

For  the  oaks  of  Palestine,  see  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Hooker  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Lin$uBan  Sodetjf^ 
vol.  xxiii.  pt  ii.  pp.  381-387.     [Oak.J     W.  H. 

HOLOFER'NBS,  or,  mora  correotiy,  Ouo- 
VKHXEB  {*OKo^4pinisi  [Holofernes])/*  was,  aooocd- 
ing  to  the  book  of  Judith,  a  general  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king  of  the  Assyrians  (Judg.  ii.  4),  who  was 
sUin  by  the  Jewish  henune  Judith  during  the  slQge 
of  Bethulia.  [Judith.]  The  name  occurs  twioe  in 
Cappadocian  history,  as  borne  by  the  brother  of 
Ariarathes  I.  (c.  b.  c.  350),  and  ailerwards  by  a 
pretender  to  the  Cappadocian  throne,  who  waa  at 
first  supported  and  afterwards  imprisoned  by  Deme- 
trius Soter  (c.  B.  c.  168).  The  termuwtion  {T»- 
tBphernes,  etc)  pointo  to  a  Persian  origin,  but  the 
meaning  of  the  word  is  uncertain.        B.  F.  W. 

HOXON  (]*Vn  [abode,  haUing-plaee,S\m.'\. 

XaXoh  ical  Xatn^,  Alex.  Xikowy;  ri  TcXXi,  Aiex. 
QX^tf'  Olon,  HoUm).  L  A  town  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah;  one  of  the  first  group,  of  which  Debit 
was  apparently  the  most  oonaiderable.  It  is  named 
between  Goshek  and  Giloh  (Josh.  xv.  51),  bd4 


ft  •  In  the  A.  y.  ed.  1611  ttw 
printed  **  Oloifenies,*'  thougl   '^ 
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iw  ilbttdl  wHb  its  MgabniU**  to  the  prierta 
(sd.  15).  In  the  list  of  priest's  cities  of  1  Chr. 
fi.  the  name  appears  as  Hnjsif .  In  the  Onomas- 
lieon  ("  Hek»  "  and  » Okm  *')  it  is  moition<Mi,  but 
DOi  so  as  to  imply  its  then  eiistenoe.  Nor  lias  the 
name  been  nnce  reoognised  by  traveUcn. 

8.  (yhil  [as  above]:  XcA^r:  Feion),aeity 
of  Moab  (Jer.  xl?iii.  SI,  only).  It  was  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  J/uAor,  the  level  downs  (A.  Y .  **  pUin 
eoontry")  east  of  Jordan,  and  is  named  with 
Jahaaah,  Dibon,  and  other  known  places;  but  no 
identification  of  it  has  yet  taken  place,  nor  does  it 
appear  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Num.  xxzil.  and 
Joah.  xiii.  O. 

H(yMAM  (Dpirr  [extemdnatum^  Ges.] : 
A/fuU:  Jloman),  the  form  under  which  in  1  Chr. 
t.  39  an  Edomite  name  appean,  which  in  Gen. 
izxri.  is  given  Hkmam.  Homam  is  assumed  by 
Gestnius  to  be  the  original  form  ( Tke$,  p.  885  a). 
By  Knobel  {Genuity  p.  254),  the  name  is  compared 

with  thst  of  Bommma  (  '^  i  *  i  *^  ))  ft  town  now 

ruined,  though  once  important,  half-way  between 
PMra  and  AibOh,  on  the  ancient  road  at  the  back 
of  the  mountain.  See  Laboide,  Journey^  p.  907, 
Ameimif  also  the  Arabic  authorities  mentioned  by 
Knobel  G. 

HOMEB.      [MBA8URE8.] 

•HONEST.    [Ho.^E8TY.] 

•  HONESTY,  for  ir^ti^^s  (A.  V.),  1  Tim. 
ii.  2,  is  more  restricted  in  its  idea  than  the  Greek 
notd  o'c/iy^mt-  The  latter  designates  generally 
dignity  of  chanctcTf  including  of  course  probity, 
but  abo  other  qualities  allied  to  self-control  and 
decorum.  The  same  word  is  rendered  **  gravity," 
1  Tim.  iiL  4,  and  Ht.  ii.  7.  It  may  be  added  that 
"  honest "  (which  in  the  N.  T.  usually  represents 
voX^r,  once  e9iAM6s)  is  often  to  be  taken  as  equiv- 
alent  to  »*good  "  or  "reputoble."  Uke  the  Utin 
konettus^  it  describes  what  is  honorable,  becoming, 
or  morally  beautlAd  in  ehancter  and  conduct. 
»  Honestly  *'  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  a  similar  man- 
ner as  the  rendering  of  f v0vi|fi^Mvs  and  KaKA$ 
(Rom.  xiiL  13;  1  Thcss.  iv.  12;  Heb.  xiii.  18). 

H. 

HONEY.  We  have  abesdy  noticed  [Food] 
the  extensive  use  of  honey  ss  an  article  of  ordinary 
bod  among  the  Hebrews:  we  shall  therefore  in  the 
ptesent  article  restrict  ounetves  to  a  description  of 
the  diffatnt  articles  which  passed  under  the  Hebrew 

■ame  lAdbatk  (Viyf),  In  the  flnt  phoe  it  ap- 
plies to  the  product  of  the  bee,  to  which  we  ex- 
dnsively  ^>ply  the  name  i^  honey.  All  travellen 
agree  in  dcsaibing  Palestine  as  a  knd  **  flowing 
with  hon^  "  (Ex.  iii.  &),  bees  being  abundant  even 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  wildemesSf  where  they 
deposit  their  honey  in  the  crerioes  of  the  rocks  or 
■I  hoDow  trees.  In  some  parts  of  northern  Arabia 
the  hiUs  are  so  well  stodied  wiih  bees,  that  no 
sooner  are  hives  pkoed  than  they  are  occupied 
(WeOsteirs  TmvtU,  U.  123).  The  Hebrews  had 
special  expressions  to  describe  the  ex  idit^  of  the 

from  the  eombv  such  as  ftdpudk  (nsi\ 
'  (Ciani.  ir.  11;  Pkvr.  ▼.  3,  xxiv.  'n„ 


(»pr),  Movcfflowfa^**  (Pk  xhL  lO;  Prov. 

ffL  S4),  and  yi'fir  OT)  or  fa'&rak  {PnTl.   (1 
iHi*  dr.  97;  GsnC  ▼.  1)— ttpressioDs  wht<b 
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anawv  to  the  me/  aoetum  of  Pliny  (zL  15):  the 
second  of  these  terms  approaches  nearest  to  the 
sense  of  ^  honey  or>m6,"  inasmuch  as  it  is  connected 
with  ^wpkeik  in  Ps.  xix.  10,  ^  the  dropphigs  of  the 
comb.**  (2.)  In  the  second  place,  the  term  d'bath 
applies  to  a  decoction  of  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
which  is  sUQ  called  <A'6«,  and  which  forms  an  arUds 
of  commerce  in  the  East;  it  wss  this,  and  not 
onlinary  bee-honey,  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph 
((j«n.  xliii.  11),  and  which  the  Tyrians  purchased 
ihnn  Palestine  (Es.  xxvii.  17).  llie  mode  of  pr»> 
paring  it  is  described  by  Pliny  (xiv.  11):  tlie  must 
was  either  boiled  down  to  a  half  (In  which  case  it 
was  called  dtfrvium),  or  to  a  third  (when  it  was 
called  nraewn,  or  tapa^  the  aipaios  olvost  ^"^ 
h^fut  of  the  Greeks):  it  was  mixed  either  witk 
wine  or  milk  (Viig.  6'eor^.  i.  296;  Ov.  FaiL  iv. 
780) :  it  is  still  a  fovorite  article  of  nutriment 
among  the  Syrians,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
coarse  honey  (Kussell,  Aleppo,  I  82).  (3.)  A  thbd 
kind  has  been  described  by  some  writers  as  **  vege- 
table **  honey,  by  which  is  meant  the  exudations 
of  certain  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  the  Tamarix 
mamUfera^  found  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  the 
stunted  oaks  of  Luristan  and  Mesopotamia.  The 
honey  which  Jonathan  ate  in  the  wood  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  25),  and  the  **  wikl  honey  "  which  supported 
St  John  (ftbU.  iii.  4),  have  been  referred  to  ths 
species.  We  do  not  agree  to  Uus  riew :  the  honef 
in  the  wood  was  in  siich  abundance  that  Jonathar 
took  it  up  on  the  end  of  a  stick;  but  the  vegetable 
honey  is  found  only  in  small  globnles,  which  must 
be  carefully  collected  and  strained  before  being  used 
(WeOsted,  ii.  60).  The  use  of  the  term  ya*ar  hi 
that  passage  is  decislre  against  this  kind  of  honey. 
The  fA^Ki  iypiw  of  Matthew  need  not  mean  any* 
thing  else  than  the  honey  of  the  wild  bees,  which 
we  bare  already  stated  to  be  common  in  Palestine, 
and  which  Joeephus  {B,  J,  iv.  8,  §  3)  spedfles 
among  the  natural  productions  cf  the  plain  of 
Jericho :  the  expression  is  certainly  ap^ed  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  (xix.  94)  to  honey  exuded  tnm 
trees;  hut  it  may  aluo  be  applied  like  the  Latin 
mel  nhutrt  (Pfin.  xi.  16)  to  a  particuUir  kind  of 
bee-honey.  (4.)  A  fourth  kind  is  described  by 
Joeephus  (/.  c),  ss  being  mannfoetured  fhim  the 
Juice  of  the  date. 

The  prohibition  agahist  the  use  of  honey  In  meat 
oflerings  (Lev.  ii.  11)  appean  to  hare  been  grounded 
on  the  fermentation  produced  by  it,  honey  soon 
turning  sour,  and  even  forming  vinegar  (Plin.  xxi. 
48).  This  foet  is  embodied  b  the  Taknudicaf 
word  hidbith  =  «<  to  ferment,**  derived  from  cf  6(is4. 
Other  explanations  hare  been  offfered|  as  that  bare 
were  unclean  (Philo  dt  Sncrif.  c.  6,  App.  Ii.  255  \ 
or  that  the  honey  was  the  artifieipl  dSbt  (ISiht. 
AymM.  U.  823).  W.  L.  & 

•  HONEY-COMB.    [Hohkt.] 

*  HOOD.     Is.  iii.  23.     [Hmad-drus.] 

HOOK,  HOOKS.  Variow  kinds  of  hools 
are  noticed  in  the  Bible,  of  which  the  foOowlDg  arr 
the  most  important. 

1.  Fiahfaig.hooks   (UJf^,  n^p,   Am.    ir.  9 } 

TX^Tl,  Job  xH.  2;  Is.  xix.  8;  Hab.  i.  15).  The 
two  ibst  of  these  Hebrew  terms  mean  prhnsrOy 
£^?rf.j,  and  secondarily  Jliking-koottf  from  the 
simihrity  in  4iape,  or  perhaps  ftom  thorns  havioj; 
beni  originally  used  for  the  purpose;  in  both  cases 
the  LXX.  and  Yulg.  are  mistaken  In  their  rmder* 
Ingi,  giving  twKoif  vid  e(mti§  for  the  flmt.  s4Bw 
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fm  Md  ottw  for  the  teoond;  the  third  tami  nien 
to  the  oontnction  of  the  mouth  by  the  hook. 

%    rhn   (A.  V.   »»thom"),  properly  a  ring 
ir^4\Xtor%  dfcuUit)  pUoed  through  the  mouth  of 

a  knee  fish  and  attached  by  a  cord  (P&^t!^)  to  a 
•take  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  aliro  in  the 
water  (Job  zli.  3);  the  word  meaning  the  cord  is 
rendered  ^*hook'*  in  the  A.  V.  and  «=  o^oirof . 

3.  nn  and  TVny  generally  rendered  "hook" 

In  the  A.  V.  after  the  isXX.  SyKurrp9Pi  but  prop- 
erly a  ring  {circulM)^  such  aa  in  our  country  is 
plaoed  through  the  note  of  a  bull,  and  nmilarly 
uaed  in  the  east  fur  leading  about  lions  (Ea.  xix.  4, 
where  the  A.  V.  has  *'  with  chains  **),  camels,  and 
other  animsis.  A  diniilar  method  was  adopted  for 
leading  ])riaonerB,  as  in  the  case  of  Manaaseh  who 
was  led  with  ringM  (3  Chr.  xzxiii.  11;  A.  V.  "in 
the  thonis*^).  An  illustration  of  this  practice  is 
found  in  a  bas-nslief  disroveivd  at  Kborsabad  (Lay* 
ard,  ii.  876).  'llie  expression  is  used  several  timea 
bi  this  aenae  (8  K.  xix.  S8{  Is.  xxxvU.  39;  Ka. 

nix.  4,  xxxvili.  4).     The  tenn  tC^HPfi  is  used  hi 

a  similar  aenae  in  .lob  xl.  S4  (A.  V.  "  bore  hia  noee 
with  a  gin,"  margin). 


Hook.    (Layard**  Niit^veh.) 

4»  D^IJi  a  term  exclu8i\-ely  useil  in  reference  to 
the  IVbernacle,  rendered  •*  houks  *'  in  the  A.  V. 
The  IjXX.  varies  in  its  rendering,  sometimes  giv- 
ing ffff^oA/t,  i-  e.  the  c*i/nlni  of  the  pillars,  some- 
times KplKos  and  iyjc^Ai; ;  the  expenditure  of  gold, 
as  given  in  Ex.  xxxviii.  38,  has  led  to  this  doubt; 
they  were,  however,  most  probably  htntks  (Ex.  xxvi. 
IS,  87,  xxvii.  10  tf.,  xxxviii.  10  ff.);  the  word  seems 

.o  have  given  name  to  the  letter  1  in  the  Hebrew 
tlphabet,  possibly  from  a  similarity  of  the  form  in 
which  the  latter  appears  in  the  Greek  Diyatmmuy 
jO  that  of  a  hook. 

6.  nnpfQ,  B  Tlne-drr09er*s  pruning-hook  (Is. 
U.  4,  xviii.  6;  Mic.  iv.  3:  Juel  iii.  10). 

6.  abt5  and  nj^|»  (tcpfdypa),  a  flesh-hook 
for  getting  up  the  joints  of  meat  out  of  the  boiling 
pot  (Ex.  xxvii.  3;  I  Sam.  U.  i;i-14). 

7.  D^.J???^  i^-'"  xl-  '^^)i  ^  term  of  very  doubt- 
fol  meaning,  probably  meaning  "  hooks  "  (aa  in  the 
A.  v.),  uied  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  up  ani- 
mals to  flay  them  ( p'lxilH  bifurci^  (JSes.  TV^es.  p. 
1470):  other  meflniiigs  gi^^en  are  —  ledges  {tabids 

Vulg. ),  or  eaN-es,  aa  though  the  word  were  DNH^tp  • 
oens  for  keeping  the  animals  previous  to  their  being 
slaughtered ;  hearth -Atones,  as  in  the  margin  of  the 
K.  V. ;  and  lastly,  guttei's  to  receive  and  carry  off" 
the  blood  fh)ui  the  slaughtered  animals. 

W.  L.  B. 

HOPH'NI  ("*D«:n,  a  fohtrr  [a  jmgUht, 
koer,  Ges.  ;  tme  ehrmff^  /nwtrftdy  Fiirst] :  ^O^rl 


a  « 
lalsr 
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[Vat  -mi;  Alex.  In  1  Sam.  Ii.  84,  Efmi»  H.  4 

11, 17,  O^yci:  Qphu])  andPRixKHAA  (DTl^^Sl 
♦cvc^f  [Vat.  ^ciyfcf]),  the  two  aona  of  Eli,*wlM 
ftdfilled  theur  hereditary  aaoerdotal  duties  at  Shifeh. 
Their  brutal  rapacity  and  lust,  which  aeemed  ta 
acquire  freah  noleoce  with  theu:  &tiier*a  Increaaing 
yean  (1  Sam.  U.  89,  18-17),  filled  the  people  with 
disgust  and  indignation,  and  provoked  the  cone 
which  was  deoounoed  against  their  fttber'a  boose 
first  by  an  unknown  prophet  (vr.  87-86),  and  then 
by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iu.  11-14).  They  wen  both 
cut  off*  fn  one  day  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and 
the  ark  which  they  had  aooompanied  to  battk 
againat  the  Philiatinea  waa  loat  on  the  aame  oxa- 
aion  (1  Sam.  iv.  10,  11).  The  predicted  ruin  and 
^ectment  of  Eli'a  house  were  fulfilled  in  the  rugn 
of  SokMoon.  [Eli;  Zador.]  The  unbridled 
lioentiousnesa  of  theae  young  priests  gives  us  a  ter- 
rible glimpse  into  the  ddlen  condition  of  the  dMWO 
people  (EwaM,  6>«cA.  fi.  6dS-638).a  The  Scsrip- 
ture  calls  them  "sons  of  Belial "  (1  Sam.  ii.  19); 
and  to  this  our  great  poet  alludes  in  the  woida  — 


**  To  him  no  tsuipla  stood 


Or  altar  smoked ;  yat  wlio  mors  oil  than  ha 
In  temploB  and  at  altan,  tnken  tk$  print 
TSans  atheist,  as  did  £U's  sons,  who  filled    ' 
With  lust  and  violence  the  hoose  of  Ood  ?  ** 

Par.  Lott^  1.  488.         F.  W.  F. 

HOR,  MOUNT  (inn  nh,  =r  ffar  tk€ 
mountain^  remarkable  aa  the  only  case  in  which 
the  name  comes  first).  1.  ('dp  rh  tpot^  Mont 
lfvi'\  Uie  mountain  in  which  Aaron  died  (Num. 
XX.  35,  37).  The  word  Hor  is  regarded  by  the 
lexicographers  aa  an  archaic  form  of  //trrr,  the  usual 
Hebrew  term  for  "mountain"  (Gesenius,  TTies. 
p.  391  b;  Fiirst,  Hnndtob.  ad  ^loc.,  etc.),  so  that  the 
meaning  of  the  name  is  simply  "  the  mountain  of 
mountains,**  aa  the  LXX.  ha>'e  it  in  another  case 
(see  below.  No.  9)  rh  6pot  rh  ipof'  Vulg.  nunu 
aUitsimusyf  and  Jerome  {kp.  ad  Fnbtolam)  *<non 
in  monte  slmpliciter  sed  in  montis  monte." 

Tlie  few  fiicta  given  us  in  the  Bible  regarding 
Mount  Hor  are  soon  told.  It  was  "  on  the  boundary 
line"  (Num.  xx.  83)  or  "at  the  edge"  (xxxiii.  37) 
of  the  Und  of  Edom.  It  was  the  next  halting- 
place  of  the  people  after  Kadesh  (xx.  88,  xzxiiL 
37),  and  they  quitted  it  for  Zalmonah  (xxxiii.  41) 
in  the  road  to  the  Ked  Sea  (xxi.  4).  It  was  during 
the  encampment  at  Kadeah  that  Aaron  was  gath- 
ered to  his  fathera.  At  the  command  of  J^ovah, 
he,  his  brother,  and  his  sou  ascended  the  moun- 
tain, in  the  presence  of  the  people,  "  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  congregation.''  The  garments,  and  with 
the  garmenta  Uw  oflSce,  of  high-priest  were  taken 
from  Aaron  and  put  upon  Eleazar,  and  Aaron  died 
there  in  the  top  of  the  mountain.  In  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ascent  of  the  height  to  die,  and  in 
the  marked  exclusion  from  the  l^mised  Land,  the 
end  of  the  one  brother  resembled  the  end  of  the 
other;  but  in  the  presence  of  the  two  sm\ivor^ 
and  of  the  gazing  crowd  below,  there  is  a  striking 
diflerence  between  this  e\'ent  and  the  solitary  death 
of  Moses. 

Mount  TTor  "  is  one  of  the  very  few  spots  eoo- 
nected  with  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelitea  whiek 
admit  of  no  reaaonable  doubt "  (Stanley,  Sj/r,  ami 
Pal  p.  86).    It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 


Stanley  finds  a  lesson  also  for  other  and*,  to  us, 
In  that  "great  and  instructive  wicked- |  i.  418« 
the  naaies  >^  Phlnehas  and  Uophnl  naaU 


See  his  rsmarics,  Hitmnf  </  ^  Jtmiak 
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khri^BlsJ  «  tbaaMtam  nds  of  Um  gtnt  nib;  |  Of  tbe  gMlogkiJ  foimatioo  of  Hooot  Bar  *■ 
ri  Ibt  Jnbak,  tbc  highcM  ud  moit  contplcuani :  hors  dd  itry  tnutwortby  weonnU.  Tli*  goMnl 
tt  tha  whola  mige  of  Iha  Mndxtow  mounUiiii  of  j  Mructun  of  tba  ntigt  ot  Edom,  of  which  it  Inm 
Un,  hsTlDg  ckwi  beneath  it  on  iU  euten.  ilda  —  the  moot  pronilnttit  fioture,  I*  new  nd  ■mUtoiNt 
•fcimfh  (tnngt  to  m</  th«  two  uv  uot  ntlbla  to  '  displajiuK  itaelf  to  an  enoruMnu  thiclinmi.  Abon 
mA  cthv  — Uw  tujMerioua  citj  of  Mctn.  Tbe'tiuU  ia  Cht  .lun  liuitstotie,  uid  higher  atiU  th* 
towliliDii  hu  uiited  from  the  nrlieit  dMe.  -Icm-  '  creUceou)  beds,  which  litleT  in  Mount  Seir  ue 
pin  doB  not  meiliOD  the  heim  oT  Hor  (AnL  ii. '  repDned  to  b«  3,600  frat  iu  thicluHH  [WlluD, 
4,1  T),  hot  he  dtocriba  the  deUh  of  Atna  «  I  i^m£i,  L  ly4).  Throi^h  thne  depnitad  itnila 
»»H«g  jtte»  "  on  »■  irtrj  high  niouptiun  which  wir-  kwttitudinal  dyka  of  nd  gnnite  ud  parphjr; 
raoaAd  the  metnipulis  oftbe  A    '     "     '  '  ....        i 


eiIt  oUed  Xtkt,  but  now  l'e<n."  Id 
tbc  (Mami-uHc-A  of  Etuebiiu  >nd  .lenmie  )l  la  0.' 
moat  —  "K  nxHinUJn  in  which  Aum  died,  cl«e 
to  Iha  dtj  ol  I'etim."  When  [t  wu  Tinted  bj  the 
'nm^aa  (kc  the  quotationi  in  Rob.  631),  the 
MDCtOMy  WH  alimdy  on  iti  lop.  and  then  in  little 
dDobt  that  it  waa  tiMn  what  it  ii  now  —  lbe  Jebtl 
NM-HariK,     » the    luouiilain    of   Iba    Pnipbrt 


•outh,  and  w 


dinaj7  coJon  for  which  Petfa  ii  to  b 
Hor  itadr  ia  aaid  to  be  entirely  aam 
hcrizoutal  atnta  (Wilwin,  i,  390). 


jboia  Iba  lerd  of  the  Anbah,  and  more  than  6,000 
■boaa  Ot  Itnd  Sea  (Roth,  hi  Patertnann'a  MiU 
AtO,  IBM,  L  3).  The  moanlaln  La  muled,  br 
mi  mar,  bj  it«  doubk  top,  which  rba  hlie  ■  huge 
B^Aated  building  from  a  lower  hue  and  ia  >ur- 
■■DBitBd  bj  Che  artiikr  dome  of  the  tomb  of 
Aami,  a  diatinet  white  apot  on  the  dark  nd  aur- 
bca  cf  the  aHnntain  (Slanle;,  86:  Ubordc,  U3; 
S^fltmrn,  InciUitU).  Thia  tower  base  it  the  "  plnln 
'i  Ajnr^*'  bejond  which  BEirckhudt  waa,  nfter  all 
b  tjik,  prerented  from  aacendinff.  '*  Out  of 
pUa,  eohiiiiiatin^  in  ita  two  tummlta,  apritiga  the 
F«d  HDMUoBe  miaa,  from  itt  baae  upwudi  rockj 
m^  aaked,  not  a  buah  or  a  tree  to  rdieve  the 
gad  and  broken  eomen  of  the  Randalone  bkxIcB 
■hieh  nmpoaa  iL  On  aacoiding  IhU  mu*  a  little 
pkin  ia  feuiid  to  fie  between  the  twt.  peaka,  marked 
hj  a  whHa  CTpma,  vid  not  unEke  the  criehraled 
|Un  of  the  cTprtaa  under  Ibe  aummit  of  Jtbtl 
JHfa^  tiaditii^iaDj  hdiered  to  be  [he  acena  of 
l%h'a  Ti^m.  Tlia  aonlbrnimoal  of  the  two,  oc 
^fMaclifag,  takca  ■  conical  fi>mi.  The  notthem- 
■M  b  tninralad,  and  croimed  bj  tbc  chapd  of 
taian'a  tsmli."  'Ilx  chapel  or  moak  la  ■  amall 
t|ia«  bsuJiii^,  meaanrlnif  iniide  (bout  39  feet  b; 
•  iWlknm,  Wt),  with  ila  doer  in  Iha  8.  W.  Migla. 


[t  ia  built  of  rude  itotea,  In  part  btokon  eobm^, 

■n  of  landatOTie,  but  IVaffinenta  of  gnnite  and 
marble  lie  alwut.  Stepa  IcmI  to  the  flat  imf  of 
the  cbspel,  from  which  rlMa  a  while  dome  a>  jaual 
ot-er  a  aaiut'i  tomb.  The  inttcior  of  (he  ch^id 
coniiaCa  of  two  ebambcra,  one  beb>*  the  othet. 
The  upper  one  bai  fbur  Inrga  pilkin  and  a  atone 
chat,  or  tombatone,  Hke  one  of  the  ordlcjirj  ilaba 
In  church}'anli,  but  bu^^  and  higher,  and  tatho 
bigger  at  the  lop  than  t)ic  bottom.  At  its  hOKJ  ii 
a  high  round  atone,  on  which  aaeTlftceB  are  mada, 
and  which  retained,  when  Stephena  aaw  It,  tin 
nuilia  of  the  amoke  and  blood  of  recant  oAMugL 
"On  the  alab  are  Arabic  ipKriptloiia,  and  H  It 
coTend  with  ahawla  chtedj  red.  One  of  the  pB> 
Ian  la  hung  with  Totire  offtiingt  of  beada,  Mo^ 


andti 


Steps  in  (he  N.  W.  angle  bad  down  lo  the  loww 
ebamrer,  which  la  partlj  In  the  mk,  hut  plaaterad 
It  la  perftctlj  dark.  At  the  end,  apparanllT  under 
the  atone  cbvt  abore,  la  a  luuaa  guarded  by  a  gn^ 
ting.  Wlthhi  thla  li  a  rude  ptolabaatiee,  irix^liM 
of  atone  or  pbater  wai  not  ascertainable,  resting  on 
wood,  and  ODTCnd  b;  a  lagged  palL  This  Imiet 
teeaa  b  no  doubt  the  tomb,  and  poaalblj  aiia.aat 
Wbt  la  abon  ia  »!;  tba  acUAdal  iDi»auaM  w« 
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9hUMj  modem.'*  <>  In  one  of  th«  walls  of  tho 
opper  cbmnber  la  a  *<  round  poluhed  black  stooef" 
one  of  those  mysterious  stones  of  which  the  pro- 
totype is  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  and  which,  like  that, 
would  appear  to  be  the  object  of  great  devoUon 
(Martineau,  41U,  420). 

The  impresfiion  received  on  the  spot  is  that 
Aaron's  death  took  place  in  the  smdl  basin  be- 
tween the  two  peaks,  and  that  the  people  were 
stationed  either  on  the  phun  at  the  base  of  the 
peaks,  or  at  that  part  of  the  Wfuiy  Ab^-Kiuheybek 
torn  which  the  top  is  commanded.  Josephus  says 
that  the  ground  was  sloping  downwards  {Kordprtt 
^p  rh  x»p^o¥i  AnL  if.  4,  §  7).  But  this  may  be 
the  mere  general  expression  of  a  man  who  had 
never  been  on  the  spot  The  greater  part  of  the 
above  information  has  been  kindly  communicated 
lo  the  writer  by  Professor  Stanley. 

The  chief  interest  of  Mount  Hor  will  always  con- 
sist in  the  proepect  trom  its  summit  —  the  last  view 
of  Aaron  —  **  that  view  which  was  to  him  what 
Pisgah  was  to  his  brother."  It  is  described  at 
length  by  Irby  (134),  Wilson  (1.  393-9),  Martineau 
(420),  and  is  well  summed  up  by  Stanley  in  the 
following  words :  "  We  saw  all  the  main  pohits  on 
which  his  eye  must  have  rested.  He  looked  over 
the  valley  of  the  Arabah  countersected  by  its  hun- 
dred watercourses,  and  beyond,  over  the  white 
mountains  of  the  wilderness  they  had  so  long  trav- 
ersed ;  and  at  the  northern  edge  of  it  there  must 
have  been  visible  the  heights  through  which  the 
braelites  had  vainly  attempted  to  force  their  way 
bto  ^he  Promised  Land.  This  was  the  western 
vieiv.  Close  around  him  on  the  east  vrere  the 
rugged  mountains  of  Edom.  and  &r  along  the 
horizon  the  wide  downs  of  Mount  Sdr,  through 
which  the  passage  had  been  denied  by  the  wild 
Iribes  of  Esau  who  hunted  over  their  long  slopes.*' 
On  the  north  lay  the  mysterious  Dead  Sea  gleam- 
ing from  the  depths  of  its  profound  basin  (Stephens, 
fncidtnU),  "  A  dreary  moment,  and  a  dreary 
scene  —  such  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  aged 
priest  .  .  .  The  peculiarity  of  the  view  is  the  com- 
bination of  wide  extension  with  the  scarcity  of 
marked  features.  Petra  is  shut  out  by  intervoilng 
rocks.  But  the  survey  of  the  Desert  on  one  side, 
and  the  mountains  of  Rdora  on  the  other,  is  com- 
plete; and  of  these  last  the  great  feature  is  the 
mass  of  red  bald-headed  sandstone  rocks,  intersected 
not  by  valleys  but  by  deep  seams  "  (S.if  P,  p.  87). 
Though  Petn  itself  is  entirely  shut  out,  one  out- 
lying building  —  if  it  may  be  called  a  bulldhig  — 
is  visible,  that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Z>etr, 
or  Convent  Professor  Stanley  has  thrown  out  a 
suggestion  on  the  connection  between  the  two  ^diiich 
ts  well  worth  Airther  investigation. 

Owing  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  locality 
and  the  caprices  of  the  Arabs,  Mount  Hor  and 
Petra  are  more  difficult  of  access  than  any  other 
daces  which  Europeans  usually  attempt  to  visit 
The  records  of  these  attempts  —  not  idl  of  them 
successes  —  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Burok- 
bardt,  Irby  and  Mangles,  Stephens,  Wilson,  Robin- 
son, Martineau,  and  Stanley.  They  are  sufficient 
(4  Invest  the  place  with  a  secondary  interest,  hardly 
nferior  to  that  which  attaches  to  it  as  the  halting- 
place  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the  burial-pboe 
ot  Aaron. 


a  If  Burckhardt's  infonnaatR  were  eomet  (S^'a, 
p.  481)  tbers  is  a  eonfllderable  difkrence  between  what 
Ika  tomb  was  «ven  when  he  aaorlflosd  his  kid  on  the 


8.  (rh  ipot  rh  Sposi  num  aMmmm.)  A 
tain,  eDtfrsiy  disUnct  from  the  preoeding,  naaial 
in  Num.  xniv.  7,  8,  only,  as  one  of  the  marks  ol 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  land  whieh  the  ehll 
dren  of  Israel  were  about  to  conquer.  The  Identi- 
ficaUon  of  this  mountun  has  dways  been  one  of 
the  puzdes  of  Sacred  Geography.  The  Mediter- 
ranean was  the  western  boundary.  The  northern 
boundary  started  from  the  sea;  the  first  point  in  it 
was  Mount  Hor,  and  the  second  the  entrance  of 
Hamath.  Since  Sidon  was  subsequently  aUotted 
to  the  most  northern  tribe  —  Asher  —  and  was,  as 
far  as  we  know,  the  most  northern  town  so  allotted, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  the  northern  boundary 
would  commence  at  about  that  point;  that  is, 
opponte  to  where  the  great  range  of  Lebanon  breaks 
down  to  the  sea.  Hie  next  landmark,  the  entrance 
to  Hamath,  seems  to  have  been  determined  by  Mr. 
Porter  as  the  pass  at  KtMt  el-Htitn^  cfese  to  ffwnt^ 
the  ancient  Hamath  —  at  the  other  end  of  the 
range  of  Lebanon.  [Hamath,  Amer.  ed  ]  Surely 
"  Mount  Hor  **  then  can  be  nothing  else  than  the 
great  chain  of  Lebanon  itself.  Lookhig  at  the  mas- 
sive character  and  enormous  height  of  the  range,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  individual  peak 
or  mountain  is  intended  and  not  the  whole  mass, 
which  takes  nearly  a  straight  course  between  the 
two  points  just  named,  and  includes  bdow  it  the 
great  plain  of  the  ButuVa  and  the  whole  of  Pklea- 
tine  properly  so  called. 

The  Targum  Pseudojon.  renders  Mount  Hor  by 
Umanot^  probably  intending  Amana.  The  latter 
is  also  the  reading  of  the  Tidmud  {GiUin  8,  quoted 
by  Fiirst,  $ub  voce\  in  which  it  Is  connected  with 
the  Amana  named  in  Cant.  iv.  8.  But  the  situation 
of  this  Amana  b  nowhere  indicated  by  them.  It 
cannot  hare  any  connection  with  the  Amana  or 
Abana  river  which  flowed  through  Damascua,  as 
that  is  quite  away  from  the  position  required  in 
the  passage.  By  the  Jewish  geographers  Schwarz 
(34,  35)  and  Parohi  (Bet^.  of  Tudela,  413,  Ac), 
for  various  traditional  and  linguistic  reasons,  a 
mountain  is  fixed  upon  very  far  to  the  north,  be- 
tween Tripoli  and  Hamath,  in  fact,  though  they  do 
not  say  so,  very  near  the  Mons  Amanus  of  the 
classical  geographers.  But  this  is  some  300  miles 
north  of  Sidon,  and  150  abore  Hamath,  and  is 
surely  an  unwarranted  extension  of  the  limits  of 
the  Holy  Land.  The  great  range  of  Lebanon  is  so 
clearly  the  natural  noithem  boundary  of  the  coun- 
try, that  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
whole  range  is  intended  by  the  term  Hor.       G. 

*  Dr.  Robinson  {Pkys,  Geogr.  p.  845)  would  limit 
this  Hor  either  to  **  the  northern  end  of  Lebanon 
Proper  or  a  Hor  connected  with  it'*  Porter  also 
{Giant  Cities  of  Bathanj  etc.,  p.  316)  fixes  on  the 
northern  peak  of  Lebanon  as  the  point  of  departure 
in  tracing  the  northern  boundary,  which  peak  he 
represents  as  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  be  thus 
singled  out  The  entire  Lebanon  range,  stretching 
so  fiir  from  north  to  south,  would  certainly  be  very 
indefinite  if  assigned  as  the  starting-point  for  ni7>- 
ning  the  line  in  that  direction.  In  other  respects 
Uiis  description  of  the  Land  of  Promise  (Num. 
xxziv.  3-13)  may  be  sidd  to  be  remarkably  speeUli 
in  the  designation  of  places.  H. 

HO'BAM  (Onh  [ekvaUd,  grttU]:  'EXd^ 


plain  below,  and  when  Iibj  and  Man^ 

six  years  aflsr. 
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[Tii.]  Aiis.  AtkuMl  [AM.  *apdf^i  Horam),  king 
of  Gbsbb  tl  tba  tune  of  the  conquest  of  tb«  louth- 
— tuiA  part  of  Pdettine  ^Joih.  ^  33).  He  came 
to  the  anataooe  of  Lachjah,  but  was  alaoghterad 
bj  Joabitt  with  all  hia  peopie.  Whether  the  Genr 
vliich  ha  gotemed  waa  that  commonly  moationed, 
nr  another  place  fturtlier  south,  ia  not  determinable. 

•  H(XREB  [S^'n,  dry:  Xw^$;  Alex,  in 
Deot  i.  19.  2ey«9:  Boreb],  Ex.  ill.  1,  xvil.  6, 
xxxiil.  6;  Dent  l.  2,  6,  19,  W.  10, 15,  ▼.  2,  ix  8, 
tviit  16,  xxix.  1;  1  K.  Till.  9,  xix.  8;  2  Chr.  v.  10; 
C%.  ctL  19;  MaL  ir.  4;  Ecdua.  xlyiU.  7.  [Simal] 

HOBRM  (Q?I7  looiueertUe^Get.:/orireu, 
nnt]:  ntyaXaaplfi  [Vat.  -ci^],  Alex.  MoySa- 
\n|ipii;i.  both  bj  induaioD  of  the  preceding  name: 
Areai),  one  of  the  fortified  places  in  the  territory 
if  Kapfatali;  named  with  Iron  and  Migdal-el  (Josh. 
DZ.  38).  Van  de  Vdde  (i.  178-9;  Memoir,  322) 
^wYiA  aa  the  site  of  Horem.  It  Is  ac 
It  site  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  half-way 
the  Am  ett-Ndkhura  and  the  Lake  Merom, 
SD  a  TeB  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Wady  e^'Ain, 
one  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country.  It  is 
iho  in  flavor  of  this  identification  that  Hui*ah  \b 
t^ar  Yetrin,  probably  the  representative  of  the 
ai*deot  Ibox,  named  with  Iforem.  Q. 

HOB  HAOIiyGAD  {If^rt  nh  [fiKNM- 
tamtftAe  drft,  Flint]:  6pof  FtiiydSt  Matu  Oad- 

f«f— both  reading  nn  for  nil),  the  name  of  a 
iaaeft  station  where  the  Israelites  encamped  (Num. 
oziiL  19),  probably  the  same  as  Godgodah  (Deut. 
x.  7).  In  both  passagea  it  stands  in  sequence  with 
thfee  others,  Moserah  or  Moaeroth,  (13eeroth)  Bene- 
iaakan,  and  Jotbath  or  Jotbathah;  but  the  order 
b  mat  strictly  pceserved.  Hengstenbeig  {Oenuin^ 
mtmofik^  PentaUmek,  it  356)  has  sought  to  ao- 
eovnt  lor  thia  by  supposing  that  they  were  in  Deut 
K.  7  going  the  oppoeite  way  to  that  in  Num.  xxxili. 
IS.   For  the  conaideration  of  this  see  WiLDXiUf  see 

or  WAMDKKDro.  Gtdged  (Arab.  jL^Jk^ ) 
■eana  s  bard  and  levd  tract    We  have  also  Qvd- 

9    m    9 

fud  (Arab,  t^^i^s^  ),  which  has  among  other 


thai  of  a  well  abounding  in  water.  The 
planl  of  either  of  these  might  closely  approximate 
in  aoond  to  GodAgid.  It  Is  observable  that  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Arabah  Robinson  (vol.  i.,  map)  has 
a  W(id§  GkMdSigkidh,  which  may  bear  the  same 
j;  but  aa  that  meaning  might  be  perhaps 
to  a  great  number  of  kxalities,  it  would  be 
to  inier  identity.  The  Junction  of  this 
«idy  with  the  Arsbah  would  not,  however,  be  on- 
initafafe  lor  s  station  between  Mount  Hor,  near 
wUch  Moscrah  lay  (oomp.  Num.  xx.  28,  Deut  x. 
•>,  and  Eaion-Gdier.  Robinson  also  mentions  a 
sfant  growing  in  the  Arabah  itself^  which  ha  calls 

\ULt.  GUtdkdA  (ii.  181  eomp.  119),  which  may 
ilB9  poarifaly  aoggast  a  derivation  fbr  tlte  name. 

H.  H. 

HCXRI.  1.  (^"jh,  bat  fai  Chron.  "^-ftn 
\hkabUami  ef  tatUy  trogkfdffle,  Gea.,  Fttrstl: 
XeMr  Akx.  Jiopp€h  fai  diron.  XodSt  [Vat  -«<] : 
flfvt),  a  Horite,  as  his  name  *>etwkek«s;  son  of 
the  no  of  flair,  and  brother  t.  Hemam  or 
{QmL  xsxri.  22;  1  Chr.  L  89).    No  tnm 


of  the  name  appean  to  hav«  been  met  with  m 
modem  times. 

2.  {Xofpi ;  Akx.  Xoppu :  EorrtBorwn.)  Ja 
Gen.  xxxvi.  30,  the  name  naa  in  the  originid  the 

definite  article  prefixed  — ^^hn=  Me  IloriU; 
and  b  in  fi^t  precisely  the  same  word  with  that 
which  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  also  in  21,  is 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  the  Horites.** 

3.  OnSn :  o  2ovpl  in  both  MSS.  [rather,  Rom., 
Alex.;  Vat  Sovosi:]  Huru)  A  man  of  Simeon; 
lather  of  Shapnat,  who  represented  that  tribe 
among  the  spies  sent  up  into  Canaan  by  Moaei 
(Num.  xiii.  5). 

HOTRITBa  and  HO'BIMS  (^l'r,Gen.  xir. 

6,  and  D^nn,  Dent  U.  12:  Xo^oToi:  Cbms< 
IHorrwi,  Horrhm ;  also  HCXRITB  in  the  shig., 
Gen.  xxxri.  20,  Xop^cuot-  ffotraua]),  the  aborig- 
inal inhabitants  or  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xiv.  6),  and 
probably  allied  to  the  Emims  and  Kephaims.    The 

name  fiorite  f^^H,  a  trogfodytf,  fh)m  T^n,  "  a 

hole"  or  "cave**)  appears  to  have  betm  derived 
ih>m  their  habits  as  **  cave^lwellerB.**  Their  ex- 
cavated dwellings  are  still  found  in  hundreds  in  the 
sandstone  cliflEb  and  mountains  of  iCdoni,  and  espe 
dally  in  Petra.  [Edom  and  KiH)Mrn>>i.]  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  to  the  Horites  Job  refers  in  xxx.  6,  7. 
They  are  only  three  times  mentioned  in  Scripture: 
first,  when  they  were  smitten  by  the  kings  of  the 
East  (Gen.  xiv.  6);  then  when  their  genealogy  is 
given  in  Gen.  xxxri.  20-30  and  1  Chr.  i,  38-42; 
and  lastly  when  they  were  exterminated  by  the 
Edomites  (Deut  U.  12,  22).  It  appean  probabk 
thfit  they  were  not  Canaanites,  but  an  earlier  raoe, 
who  inhabited  Mount  Seir  before  the  posterity  of 
Canaan  took  possession  of  Palestine  (Ewald,  Gt^ 
chidUej  vol.  L  304,  305).  J.  L.  P. 

HOR^MAH  (npi?7  [devoiemefU  to  detirw^ 
tiorij  antttkema :  Rom.  "^at.  Alex,  commonly  'ZpftSi 
or  *Epfidt  but  Num.  xxi.  3  and  Judg.  1.  17,  *Ay40- 
9ua,  1  Sam.  xxx.  30,  *Upiuo{fB  (Vat  -pci-);  Rom. 
Vat.  Num.  xiv.  45,  'Ep/ldi',  Josh.  xii.  14,  'Ep/td,&i 
Alex.  Josh.  XV.  30,  Ep/xaX:  norma,  ffermOy  tiarma, 
Arama  (al.  Haramti)];  its  earlier  name  Zephath^ 

n5V»  b  famA  Judg.  1.  17)  waa  the  chief  town 
of  a  <*  king  '*  of  a  Canaanltish  tribe  on  the  south 
of  Palestine,  reduced  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xll.  14),  and 
became  a  city  of  the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh.  xr. 
80;  1  Sam.  xxx.  80),  but  appamitly  bdonged  to 
Simeon,  whose  territory  is  reckoned  ss  pared  of  the 
former  (Josh.  xix.  4;  comp.  Judg.  i.  17;  1  Chr.  iv. 
80).  The  seeming  inconsistency  between  Num.  xxi. 
3  and  Judg.  1.  17  may  be  rdieved  by  supporing 
that  the  vow  made  at  the  former  period  was  ful- 
filled at  the  hitter,  and  the  name  (the  root  of  which. 

Dnn,  oonstantly  oocun  in  the  sense  of  to  devoti 
to  destruction,  or  utterly  to  destroy)  given  by  antid- 
pation.     Robinson  (ii.  181)  identifies  the  peas  £•- 

Safa,  sli^t,  with  Zephath,  in  respect  both 
of  the  name,  which  is  sufiidently  dmlUr,  and  of 
the  dtoation,  which  is  a  probable  one,  namdy,  the 
gap  in  the  mountain  barner,  which,  nmning  about 
9.  W.  and  N.  E.,  eompletes  the  dateau  of  S^thera. 
PelesUne,  lod  rises  above  the  ibsb  elevated  step— 


a  ly..*  tius  2,  rspressn^lnf.  H.  samp  Hum,  Bua^ 


tt*lmloftb«d« 

•art  rt-ra  — liitirp«ed  bttwMD 

HORN.  L  LrrERAi.  (J«h.  tl.  i,  S;  conip. 
Ss.  lii.  ISr  1  Sun.  itL  1,  13;  1  K.  1.  SOi  Job 
lU.  It}. — Two  poipmei  m  niaitloiuid  In  tin 
Scttptnni  to  tthinb  the  bom  wmi  to  ban  bcni 
■l^ilisd.  Trumpet!  mn  probably  st  fint  ribv1; 
borna  pvAmtsJ  it,  Um  tip,  nicfa  M  m  lUll  uied 
npon  mountalii-ikrmi  (Or  calling  borne  the  Uboim 
■tmMUlnw.  IftfaBA.T.orJodl.?1.4,G("imnu' 
bona,"  b^Vn  )T,^)  ncn  oomot,  IhU  would 
Mttls  tba  quntkin:'but  Um  bet  team  lo  be  Uut 
*33*V  hu  notbing  t»  do  with  rom,  aod  Uut  ^riij, 
Aom,  Kma  to  IndioCe  in  inatmrntnt  whlcb  orig- 
Innllr  mt  ouds  of  bom,  tliougb  ■Itcmtdi,  no 
doubt,  OKUtructtd  of  diihrent  DiMeti>li  (eooip. 
VuT.  L.  L.  T.  34,  33,  "  contua  quol  M  qua  nuno 
■int  ei  rn  tune  flebwit  bubulo  t  cotuu  ")■ 
[CoRNer.]  Tbc  homt  whicb  wen  tbut  made  Lata 
iRifflpeta  Kcre  probiiblj  Umw  af  oten  nthar  tliao 
of  nuifl:  till!  latter  would  •orcely  produoo  a  not* 
■nfflcientlj  Inipoaing  to  aiigMt  Iti  aMociatlon  with 
thaUlorJoicho. 

The  WDid  horn  U  alao  qiplied  to  a  flaik.  or  Ttnil 
DMds  of  bom,  containing  oil  (I  Sam.  ivl.  1,  13; 
1  K.  I.  39),  or  uivd  ai  a  kind  dT  loilFt-bottle,  Ailed 
wtth  the  prapuatjon  ofanUnionjwltb  wfaicb  women 


Orotlni  (Amnn.  ui  loo.),  who  dlK  khm-B^ 
Idntificatico  rf  HoM  witb  the  bonvd  MmvIi  el 

Egjpt,  and  nigpata  tlwt  the  phsumoMMi  wm  fm- 
loided  to  rsmind  the  InaDtei  d  Um  goUen  catfl 
°-«c»  {Ltg.  J7(Ar.  ill.  /)in.  L  4)  trite  a  neaiH 

ialion  of  mderinga  upoo  tb*  grouDd  tint  cnr—a 

radii  bci'a ;  but  Spaoh^  {Dm.  tU.  1 ),  Dot 
conteot  with  atigmatidng  the  iStnU  of  art  in  lUi 
dlr«tioD  aa  *'  prapoatsa  induatria,**  diatincllj  at- 
tribute to  Joonu  a  heliif  in  Ibe  verilatle  hoi na  of 
Moeta.  Biahop  Tajbr,  in  all  ^ood  bilb,  thoo^ 
ma  rhetorically,  oomparea  tbe  "  nui'a  soldsi 
bom*  "  to  tboae  of  tbe  Hebrew  Lawgiver. 

3.  Fmu  nnnjnritji  iif  poiitBM  ami  vtt.  —  Twi 
principal  apfdicationa  of  tbia  metaphor  will  be  fannd 

Urtngtk  and  Aonor.     Of  itrtngtM  the  bom  of 


.    (Ken 


bappucb 


Wn,  name  of 
So  In  Engliib,  drinkiiig-bom  [commoulj  called  * 
Asm).  In  the  aaina  waj  tbe  Greek  aipat  aoine- 
Umc*  •IgniBcB  bugle,  trumpet  (Xen.  An.  \\.  3,  f  4), 
and  aometiiiiei  driokinghom  (rli.  S,  {  S3),  In 
Hka  manno'  the  Latin  ovmu  nteana  tranpft,  and 
alao  oO-fnul  |Hor.  Sat.  11.  3,  Bl),  and  /uhuI 
(VIrg.  (itorg.  ill.  M9). 

U.  UrrAPHOHicAi.  —  1.  /Von  rimiliirt^  of 

fom To  tbia  uae  belongi  tbe  application  i^  thi 

word  hont  to  a  trumpet  of  metal,  la  alnadj  man- 
Homi  of  ivor;,  Ibat  li,  ekpbanta'  teeth, 
Joned  in  Ei.  uvii.  IS;  eiUier  meta[Aorl- 
eallj  thun  ^miiaritji  of  form;  or,  aa  wema  more 
probable,  from  a  vulicar  error.  Tbt  homi  of  tht 
altar  (Et.  utii.  3)  are  not  luppaaail  to  bai«  been 
made  of  bom,  but  to  hav'e  been  metallic  ptojes- 
lioDB  ftom  the  four  coniert  (^cavloi  mpaTOdBfEi, 
Jowph.  «.  J.  ».  &,S  6).  [AuTAK,  p.74A.]  The 
jMfLt  or  tianmt  of  a  hill  wa*  called  a  bom  (la.  v. 
1,  whm  hill  =  ham  in  llel).i  coup,  x^poi,  %tn. 
An.  T.  6,  i  7,  and  conw.  Slat.  Thtb.  •,  b33 :  Anb. 
Kvrta  BaUtn  [Form  of  llfittin},  Kobinaon,  Bibl. 
a.-  ii.  370;  Germ,  Schrtcihorll,  WtUtrhora, 
AurHoni ;  Celt.  caim).  In  Hab.  III.  4  ("  be  bad 
bcna  oombig  ont  of  hia  hand") 
pUca  royi  of  UghW 

Tbe  danominalJTe  T^~  =  lo  tmll  roja,  ia  uted 
of  Moaea'  hce  [Kx.  iniv.  30,  30,  35):  M 
TQ-alona  eicept  Aquila  and  tbe  Vulgate,  which 
ban  the  tranaUlluna  aipariiSqi  tiv,  coi'nutn  eml. 
lUa  eurioua  idea  fau  not  orlj  been  perpetuated  b; 
p^lini^  ooins.  wd  atatnea  (,Xi  '  ""---' 
AoHg.  i.  131),  but  baa  at  katt  paa 

■  •SoDr.No^v  tnnalaUa,  (tain  dmin/irM /Kim 
Um  iamU,  and  remarka,  "Hmj  aal  IbiM  laDoCe  (bat 
Hihtidiva  wv*  )D  Ma  hasda!  8ae  Job  mrl.  39; 
Hi  eteanet  Ui  jWuTi  inU  UkIuhhii.  Alao  nrifl.  I, 
ILM.' 


,   [D«i 


«.-,]   a 


(UTlBfaUB*, 


pp.4fiO,4SL) 


of  iron,  worn  deSantly  and  tjmboUaHj  on  tbe 
head,  are  intended.  EipfeMlw  of  the  Hma  idak, 
or  po-hapi  merel;  a  deonatlon,  ft  Um  orieutal  mO- 
itarj  onamect  mentioDed  b;  l^jlor  (Calmut$ 
Frag.  etir. ),  and  the  eonlcal  cap  obaerred  bj  Dr. 
lifingitone  among  ttM  oativei  of  S.  Afria,  and 
not  improbablf  niggetted  bj  tbe  bcra  of  the  tht- 
■wocnMi  ao  abundant  in  tbat  oonntij  (Me  Uring- 


ttone'i  Trmtb,  pp.  96S,  410,  557;  eonp.  l^n, 
'  c).  Among  tiie  Dnoea  upon  Honot  Lebaaoo 
tbe  married  women  wear  allnr  bcsna  on  tlielr 
hcada.  The  aplnl  ooila  of  gold  wite  pnjeeting  so 
either  aide  from  the  female  bead-dreaa  of  aonw  of 
tlie  Dutch  proTincea  an  erldanUj  an  acnaawal 
liarrowed  ftom  the  aame  original  Idea. 

In  the  genae  of  (imori  the  word  horn  ifainda  fci 

^  •Id  tbia  ann  Daild  apaka  or  Ood  <Pa.  nW.  S 

toaldeOTerarCnmp.Ain.  tLU).  HaeinaHe»te 
port  of  tfala  Bine  Hmua  and  laoiiav  (■'PM  wira^ig 
Vi')  aa  appOad  bj  bdiartaa  W  tbt  SaTtoar  [Laka 


HOBNBT 

Iht  iiiDiirf  (my  iioni.  Job  zvi.  15;  aU  the  honu 
tf  brtkdy  Iari.  ii.  3),  and  ac  for  the  ■uprencis  %ii- 
Ikniy  (oomp.  the  story  uf  Cpp'ui,  O^id,  Mil.  xv. 
K5;  and  the  horn  of  the  Indian  Sachem  men- 
lioned  m  Clarkflon'*  Z4/€  ^  Pmn).  It  alao  stands 
for  eomreUj  whence  it  comes  to  mean  king,  king- 
dom (Dan.  Tiii.  3,  Ac.;  Zeeh.  i.  18;  comp.  Tar- 
qnin's  dream  in  Aocios,  ap.  Cic.  Oiv.  i.  22) ;  hence 
»  coins  Alflsander  and  the  Seleucidae  wear  horns 
(see  dnwingi  on  p.  61),  and  the  former  is  called  in 
Anb.  two  homed  (Kor.  xvUi.  85  ff.),  not  without 
to  Dan.  viii. 


Ooi  of  either  or  both  of  these  two  last  meta- 
pkfon  spRAng  the  idea  of  representing  gods  with 
haras.  Spanheim  has  disoo^^ered  such  figures  on 
the  Roman  denarius,  and  on  numerous  Egyptian 
soins  of  the  reigns  of  Tnyan,  iladrian,  and  the 
Aatoninm  {Diss.  v.  p.  853).  The  Bacchus  ravpo- 
i^wy,  or  conncfM,  is  mentioned  by  £uripides 
{oaeeh,  100),  and  among  other  pagan  absurdities 
Amobins  enumerates  **  Dii  oomuti  **  (c.  Gent,  vi.)< 
In  iika  manner  riTer^gods  are  represented  with  bonis 
("tauxiformis  Aufidus,''  Hor.  Od.  It.  14.  25;  raw 
fipftp^w  6l»fA  Kiy^urotf,  Eur.  /tm.  1261).  For 
fvioiis  opinions  on  the  ffitmndUhought  of  this 
■Htaphor,  see  Notes  and  duerieSy  i.  410,  456. 
Mmx  legends  spealc  of  a  tarroo-ushtey,  t.  e.  water- 
M  (sea  Qv«^-een*8  Manx  DkL),  (See  Boehart, 
Sierot.  ii.  288;  and,  fi>r  an  admirable  compen- 
iinm,  with  referenoei,  Zomius,  BibUotheea  Antipta^ 
rio,  iL  106  If.).  T.  E.B. 

HORNET  (nyn^  :  a^Kiai  crabro).  That 
the  Hebrew  word  tzir^dth  describes  the  hornet,  may 
be  takoD  for  granted  on  the  almost  unanimous  au- 
thority of  the  ancient  versioos.  Not  only  were 
bees  exceedingly  numerous  in  Palestine,  but  ftxrni 
the  name  Zoreah  (Josh.  zv.  33)  we  may  infiBr  that 
boniets  in  particular  infested  some  parts  of  the 
mmtry;  the  frequent  notices  of  the  animal  In  the 
Tibnodicai  writers  (liewyaohn,  ZooL  §  405)  kad  to 
the  same  conclusion.  In  Scripture  the  hornet  is 
Rferred  to  only  as  the  means  which  Jehovah  em- 
pbyed  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites  (Ex. 
zxiii.  28;  Deut.  ril.  SU;  Josh.  xxiv.  12;  Wiad. 
tL  8).  Some  commentators  regard  the  word  ss 
osed  in  ita  literal  aense,  and  adduce  authenticated 
imtanoea,  where  armiea  have  been  aeriously  mo> 
krted  by  hornets  f  ^Elian,  xi.  28,  xrii.  35;  Ammian. 
liMieeQin.  xxir.  8).  But  the  following  argumeitta 
IKn  to  dedda  in  fiifor  of  a  metaphorical  aenae: 
vl)  that  the  word  *«  hornet  '*  in  Ex.  xxiii.  28  ia 
■arsBel  to  "fear**  hi  ver.  27;  (2)  that  atmiUr  ex- 
pcanira  are  midonbtedly  uaed  metaphorically,  e.  g. 
^taebaae  as  the  beea  do  **  (Deut  i.  44;  Ps.  czriiL 
14*;  (3)  that  a  similar  tnnafer  from  the  literal  to 
Af)  nelapborieal  aenae  may  be  inatanoed  hi  the 
diaaeal  osinfs,  originally  a  **  gad-fly,"  afterwards 
^ror  ind  mndntss;  and  lastly  (4),  that  no  his- 
tpricsl  notice  of  such  Intervention  as  hornets  occur 
In  the  Bible.  We  may  therefore  rqgard  it  as  ex- 
psMwug  under  a  vivid  image  the  consternation  with 
ehkh  Jehovah  would  inspire  the  enemies  of  the 
(ncfitea,  aa  dedarad  hi  Deut  ii.  25,  Josh.  ii.  11. 

W.  L.  B. 

HOBOKAaM  (D^S^h  « two  eavemsi  |1n 
h^]  *A^«nff^  Alex.  ASwFifi/s;  \\n  Jcr.,]  'Ciow 
«l^  pOpm^  etc :]  Orminm\  a  town  if  Moah 
■Bed  with  imt  and  Luhith  (Is.  xv.  b.  Jer. 
Ml  8,  5,  34),  Yrat  to  the  position  of  wk  sh  no 
*»  la  aftntod  cither  by  the  iiotioea  «f  Uw  Bible 
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or  by  mention  in  other  wories.  It  aeeais  to  hast 
been  on  an  eminence,  and  approached  (lilce  Beth* 
boron)  by  a  road  which   ia  styled  the  "miy** 

(IPT  Is.  XV.  6),  or  the  «* descent"  (TVID,  Jer. 

xlriii.  5).  From  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  ex- 
pression m  reference  to  Luhith,  we  might  imsgine 
that  these  two  pUuses  were  sanctuaries,  on  the  high 
pieces  to  which  the  eastern  worship  of  those  days 
was  so  addicted.  If  we  accept  the  name  as  He- 
brew, we  may  belie\'e  the  dual  form  of  it  to  arise, 
either  from  the  presence  of  two  caverns  in  the 
neighborhood,  or  from  there  havmg  been  two  towns, 
possibly  an  upper  and  a  lower,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  two  Beth-horons,  connected  by  the  ascending 
road. 

From  Horonaim  possibly  came  Sanballat  the 
Horonite.  G. 

HOB'ONITE,  THE  03nhn   [patr.  from 

]Wn]'  6  'Afwrl;  [Vat.  FA.  -yfi,  exc.  xiii.  28, 

where  Rom.  6  Obpayirns,  Vat  Alex.  FA.  omit:] 
Jloromtes),  the  designation  of  Sanballat,  who  waa 
one  of  the  princifMl  opponents  of  Nehemhdi*8 
works  of  restoration  (Neh.  ii.  10,  19;  xiii.  28). 
It  is  derived  by  Gesenius  {Thes.  459)  from  Horo- 
naim the  Moobite  town,  but  by  Fiirst  iffandwb.) 
from  Horon,  t.  e.  [Upper-]  Beth-horon.  Which 
of  these  is  the  more  accurate  \a  quite  uncertam. 
The  former  certainly  accords  well  with  the  Am- 
monite and  Arabian  who  wen  SanbaUat^s  com- 
rades; the  latter  is  perhaps  more  etymologically 
correct.  O. 

HORSE.  The  most  strikuig  feature  hi  the 
Biblical  noticea  of  the  horse  is  the  exclusive  appli- 
cation of  it  to  warlike  operations;  in  no  instance  ia 
that  useful  aidmal  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
ordinary  locomotion  or  agriculture,  if  we  except  la. 
xxriii.  28,  where  we  learn  that  horses  (A.  V.  «  hoTM- 
men'*)  were  employed  in  threshing,  not  however 
in  that  case  put  in  the  gears,  but  simply  driven 
about  wildly  over  the  strewed  grain.  This  remark 
will  be  found  to  be  borne  out  by  the  historical  pas- 
sages hereafter  quoted;  but  it  is  equally  striking 
in  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture.  The  animated 
description  of  the  hone  in  Job  xxxix.  19-25,  ap- 
plies solely  to  the  war-hoi^;  the  mane  streaming 
in  the  breeze  (A.  V.  ^  thunder  ")  which  »« clothes 
his  neck;  '*  his  lofty  bounds  "  as  a  grasshopper;  " 
his  hoofe  <*di^ng  in  the  valley**  with  excite- 
ment; his  terrible  snorting  —  are  brought  before 
us,  and  his  ardor  for  the  strife  — 

He  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fisreeness  and  rags; 
Neither  believeth  he  that  it  is  the  sound  of  the  tmm 

pet. 
He  saith  among  the  trumpets  Ha,  ha ! 
And  he  amelleth  the  hattlii  afkr  oS;  the  thunder  of  the 

captains,  and  the  shouting. 

So  again  the  bride  advances  with  her  charms  to  an 
Immediate  conquest  ^  as  a  company  of  horses  in 
Pharr<oh's  chariots"  (Cant  i.  9);  and  when  the 
prophet  Zechariah  wishes  to  convey  the  .'dea  rf 
perfect  peace,  he  represents  the  horee,  no  moi» 
mixing  in  the  fhiy  as  before  (ix.  10),  but  bearing 
on  his  bell  (which  was  intended  to  strike  terror 
into  tne  foe)  the  peaceable  inscription  "Holiness 
uito  the  lx>rd  **  (xiv.  20).  IiMtly,  the  character^ 
istic  of  the  horse  is  not  so  much  his  speed  or  hli 
uUlity,  but  his  straogth  (Ps.  xxxUi.  17,  exhrii.  10), 
ss  shown  in  the  sj^dal  appUcation  of  the  imm 
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fl6Mr  (*l**^t^),  i  e.  itfong,  m  an  eqniTmleni  tot  a 
hone  (Jcr.'viii.  16,  zlvii.  3, 1.  11). 

The  teniiB  under  which  the  bone  is  described  in 
the  Hebrew  language  are  usually  »d«  and  pdi'd$h 

(D^,  07*15).  The  origin  of  these  terms  is  not 
satlabctorilj  made  out;  Pott  {£ti/m.  Fonch,  i. 
60)  connects  them  respectively  with  Suss  and 
Pares,  or  Penia,  as  the  countries  whence  the  horse 
was  derived;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  ius 
was  also  employed  in  £g>'pt  for  a  marej  showing 
that  it  was  a  foreign  term  there,  if  not  abo  in  Pal- 
estine. There  is  a  marlced  distinction  between  the 
MS  and  the  parath;  the  former  were  horses  for 
driving  in  the  war  chariot,  of  a  heavy  build,  the 
latter  were  for  riding,  and  particuUu-ly  for  GavAh7. 
This  distinction  is  not  obsen'ed  in  the  A.  V.  from 
the  circumstance  that  pdrd$k  also  signifies  horse- 
man ;  the  correct  sense  is  essential  in  the  foUowing 
passages  —  IK.  iv.  26,  "  forty  thousand  chariot 
hones  and  twelve  thousand  ccnxi/ry-hones;"  Kb. 
uvii.  14,  "driving-clones  and  riding-hones;" 
Joel  ii.  4,  "as  riding-horses,  so  shall  tSey  run; " 
and  Is.  xzi.  7,  "  a  train  of  l^rses  in  couples.*'     In 

addition  to  these  terms  we  have  receih  (Q73T?>  ^ 
undoubted  Hebrew  origin)  to  describe  a  swift  horn, 
used  for  the  royal  post  (Esth.  viii.  10, 14)  and  sim- 
ilar purposes  (1  K.  iv.  28;  A.  V.  "dromedary" 
as  also  in  Esth.),  or  for  a  rapid  journey  (Mic.  i. 

Id);  rammde  (IT^T'))  °s^  o°<^  for  ^^  ^'n'fre  (Esth. 

viii.  10);  and  iHsdh  (TV^)  in  Cant.  i.  9,  where 
it  is  regarded  in  the  A.  V.  is  a  collective  term, 
"  company  of  hoises ; "  it  rather  means,  according 
to  the  received  punctuation,  "  my  mare,"  but  still 
better,  by  a  slight  alteration  in  the  punctuation, 
"  mares." 

The  Hebrews  in  the  patriarchal  age,  as  a  pastoral 
race,  did  not  stand  in  need  of  the  ser>iceB  of  the 
horse,  and  for  a  long  period  after  their  settlement 
in  Caoaan  they  dispensed  with  it,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country,  which 
only  admitted  of  the  use  of  chariots  in  coiain  lo- 
calities (Judg.  i.  19),  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
tJie  prohibition  in  Deut.  xvii.  16,  which  would  be 
held  to  apply  at  all  periods.  Accordingly  they 
hamstrung  the  horses  of  the  Canaanites  f  Josh.  xi. 
6,  9).  David  first  established  a  force  of  cavalry 
and  chariots  after  the  defeat  of  Hadadezer  (2  Sun. 
dii.  4),  when  he  reserved  a  hundred  chariots,  and, 
■s  we  may  infer,  all  the  horses :  for  the  rendering 
"  houghed  all  the  chariot-Aorsfs,"  is  manifesUy  in- 
eorrect.  Shortly  after  this  Absalom  was  possessed 
of  some  (2  Sam.  xv.  1 ).  But  the  great  supply  of 
horses  was  subsequently  effected  by  Solomon  through 
his  connection  with  Egypt;  he  is  reported  to  have 
bad  "  40,000  stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots,  and 
12,000  cavalry  hornes"  (1  K.  iv.  26),  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  these  forces  are  mentioned 
parenthetically  to  account  for  the  great  security  of 
ofs  and  property  noticed  In  the  preceding  verse. 
There  is  probably  an  error  in  the  former  of  these 
numben;  for  the  number  of  chariots  is  giten  in 
1  K.  X.  26;  2  Chr.  i.  14,  as  1,400,  and  consequently 
if  we  allow  three  horses  for  each  chariot,  two  in 
use  and  one  as  a  reserve,  as  was  usual  in  some 
lountriei  (Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  1,  §  27),  the  number 
required  would  be  4,200,  or,  in  round  numben, 
1,000,  which  is  probably  the  correct  reading.  Solo- 
van  also  established  a  very  active  trade  in  horses, 
vkMi  wen  brought  by  dealen  out  of  Egypt  and 
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renld  at  a  profit  to  tha  Hittitea,  who  ]h«d 
Palestine  and  the  Eaphntea.  The  pawnp  hi -wliiofc 
this  commerce  is  described  (1  K.  x.  28,  99),  b  ob- 
iortunately  obscure;  the  tenor  of  ver.  88  seems  tc 
be  that  there  was  a  regulariy  established  tnfBe, 
the  Egyptians  bringing  £e  horses  to  a  mart  in  the 
south  of  Palestine  and  handing  them  over  to  the 
Hebrew  dealen  at  a  fixed  tarifiT.  Hie  price  of  a 
horse  was  fixed  at  160  shekels  of  silver,  and  that 
of  a  chariot  at  600;  in  the  latter  we  must  inchide 
the  horses  (for  an  Egyptian  war-chariot  was  of  no 
great  value)  and  conceive,  as  hi«fore,  that  three 
hoTMs  accompanied  each  chariot,  leaving  the  value 
of  the  chariot  itself  at  160  shekels.  In  addition  to 
this  source  of  supply,  Sok>mon  received  horses  by 
way  of  tribute  (1  K.  x.  25).  Hie  force  was  main- 
tained by  the  succeeding  kings,  and  fireqnent  notiees 
occur  both  of  riding  horses  and  chariots  (2  K.  ix. 
21,  3d,  xi.  16),  and  particularly  of  war-chaiioU  (1 
K.  xxii.  4;  2  K.  iii.  7 ;  Is.  ii.  7).  The  forae  seenv 
to  have  fiuled  in  the  Ume  of  Hesekiah  (2  K.  xvia. 
23)  in  Judah,  as  it  had  previously  in  Israel  under 
Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xiii.  7).  The  number  of  horses 
belonging  to  the  Jews  on  their  return  from  Baby- 
kin  is  sUted  at  736  (Neh.  vii.  68). 

In  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine,  the  nas 
of  the  horse  was  much  more  frequent.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  F^ypt  probably  by  the  Hyksos,  as  it 
is  not  represented  on  the  monuments  before  the 
18th  dynasty  (Wilkinson,  i.  386,  oMd^m.),  At 
the  period  of  the  Exodus  horses  were  abundant 
there  (Gen.  xlrii.  17,  L  9;  Ex.  ix.  3,  xiv.  9,  23; 
Deut  xrii.  16),  and  subsequently,  as  we  haw 
already  seen,  they  vrere  able  to  supply  the  nations 
of  Western  Asia.  The  Jewish  kings  sought  the 
assistance  of  the  Egyptians  against  the  Assyrians 
in  this  respect  (Is.  xxxi.  1,  xxxvi.  8;  Ex.  xvii.  15). 
The  Canaanites  were  possessed  of  them  (Dent.  xz. 
1;  Josh.  xi.  4;  Judg.  iv.  3,  v.  22,  28),  and  like- 
wise the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  riii.  4;  1  K.  xx.  1;  2  K. 
ri.  14,  vii.  7,  10)  — notices  which  are  oonfimed  bj 
the  pictorial  representations  on  Egyptian  monu- 
menU  (Wilkinson,  i.  893,  397,  401),  and  by  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  reUting  to  Syrian  expeditions. 
But  the  cavalry  of  the  Assyrians  themsdves  and 
other  eastern  nations  was  regarded  ss  most  formid- 
able ;  the  hones  themselves  were  highly  bred,  aa  the 
Assyrian  sculptures  still  testify,  and  fiiUy  merited 
the  praise  bestowed  on  them  by  Habakkuk  (i.  8), 
"  svirifter  than  leopards,  and  more  fierce  than  tbo 
evening  wolves;"  their  riden  "ckithed  In  blue, 
captains  and  rulen,  all  of  them  desirable  young 
men  "  (Ez.  xxiii.  6),  armed  with  "  the  bright  sword 
and  glittering  spear  "  (Nah.  iii.  3),  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  Jews,  who,  plainly  dad,  went  on 
foot;  as  also  did  thrir  regular  array  as  they  pro- 
ceeded  in  couples,  contrasting  with  the  dtsowderiy 
troops  of  asses  and  camels  which  followed  with  Qm 
baggage  (Is.  xxi.  7,  receb  in  this  passsge  signifying 
rather  a  train  than  a  single  chariot).  The  number 
employed  by  the  eastern  potentates  was  very  great, 
Hobfemes  possessing  not  less  than  12,000  (Jud.  iL 
15).  At  a  later  period  we  have  frequent  notioes 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  Grseoo-Syrian  monarchs  (1 
Mace  i.  17,  iii.  39,  Ac). 

With  regard  to  the  trappings  and  management 
of  the  horse,  we  have  little  information ;  the  bridle 
(resell)  was  placed  over  the  horse^s  nose  (14.  zxz. 
28),  and  a  bit  or  curb  (meiheg)  is  also  notioed  (f 
K.  xix.  28;  Ps.  xxxii.  9:  Prov.  xzvi.  3;  Is.  xzxvfi 
29;  in  the  A.  V.  it  is  Inooiraetfy  dven  "faridki, 
with  the  exoeption  of  Pi.  xxziL).    llie  hstni  • 
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Iw  Aajifan  bartm  wh  pnrfLjilj  dccdntcf*,  ttie 

tita  Ldag  1^  (1  Kidr.  iii.  S},  and  the  bridle* 
^oTued  witb  tueli:  on  tbr  neck  w»  >  cgUbt 
A  described  b^  Zechuuh 
I.  Saddle*  mra  not  uied  uatil  *  lala  period ; 
idIj  one  s  r^raented  <hi  the  Aujriui  *coipture* 
(Urud,  ii.  U7).  The  bone*  >en  not  ihod.  Mid 
Umfun  boob  u  hull  "a*  flint"  (b- T.  28)  wen 
R|{iuded  H  a  gnst  meiit-  The  ebariot-bona  wen 
ccTQvd  with  eoibniidend  Inpjriufci  —  the  "pre- 
oata  dotbc*"  nuuiufiiclund  at  Didan  (tji.  uvii. 
0|:  the**  mnfiulcned  bj  ittap*  and  buckle*,  attd 
U  thi*  perhapa  nfmoct  ii  nitd*  in  Pnii.  >xx.  31, 
B  the  tarn  dirrir,  "  one  itirded  about  the  biiiu  " 
(A.  V.  •■  ^jbound  "1.  Thu*  adotned,  Mordeoj 
rod*  in  eUtc  throngh  the  itneta  of  Shoibui  (E*Cb. 
tL  S ).  White  bone*  wen  nton  partieularl]'  ap- 
a  being  iigiii£cant  of 
1,   14].     Hone*  and 

B  utisBd  hi  nnnl  to  tb«  Bm  (i  K.  ixiii.  11). 
W.  L.  B. 


.    (UjanI) 


•  HOBSB-OATE. 
HOB8BLBBOH  (n;^S^.  -muh;  st4x- 
u;  «™jW«nfft)  oocnr*  onee  onlj,  tuuaelj,  Pnw. 
m.  IS,  "The  1wnde«eh  hath  tvo  daughter*,  (xj- 
bs.  Gin,  gire."  TlKn  i*  little  IT  anj  doubt  that 
'dUUA  denotca  nme  ipeda  of  leeeli,  or  nther  i* 
tta  govrio  term  for  anj  bloodtucking  ajinelid,  lucfa 
i*  Hirwii  <the  medicinal  laeoh),  HamopU  (the 
boneieuh),  LimMotU,  Trochttia,  and  AhLittoma, 
If  aii  Iheaa  ginss  are  bund  ia  the  manhe*  aod 
■Boli  of  the  BiUeJanda.  Schulteu  [O'Dtnun'.  in 
fVor.  L  e.)  and  Bochst  (^ierot,  Iii.  TSA)  have 
Wfc—mad  to  •bmr  that  'dUUA  ii  to  be  imderMaid 
1  NCnify  "fcle,"  or  "impending  miifiictune  rf 
■BJ  kind"  l/ntan  MAijiie  iii^i«fenf)j  the; 
Rfa-  (he  Hehnw  term  to  the  AraUe  'n/iLl,  rri 
<fyjUiJ,  njbn  homin.  The  "two  daughlen" 
«>  EifbiDed  b;  Boehart  to  «ipdiy  Hade*  (Vm;:!) 
and  Ibe  giUTC,  iriileb  are  neva-  eaUeAed.  Thli  a- 
pimatlon  ii  cettainlj  rtrj  inj^enioiu,  but  where  ia 
b*  d«mbH7  to  appeal  to  H,  when  (Jm  important 
>. ..._  J  .ji  Interpniiatitm  r 


^B  Ikt  enMem  of  rapaeitjr  and  crueltj    ■ 
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•iOaUk.  The  Anb*  to  thii  da;  datMniint*  tt* 
iitmHitii  t/ilotiea,  'alak.  A*  to  lh«  iimiwliB 
"twv  daugiilen,"  which  ha*  been  bj  aome  writen 
■baurdlj  eipUlned  to  allude  to  "  the  double  tongue" 
of  a  leech  —  tU>  nnimal  having  no  tongue  at  all  — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  i*  figurative,  and  la 
intended,  in  tbe  language  of  oriental  hj-perlole,  to 
denote  it*  liloodthint;  propenaitj,  evidenced  bj  the 
t«ii*<ity  with  which  a  leech  keep*  it*  hold  on  the 
■iiiii  (if  Nii-vda),  cr  mucoui  tnembnne  (If  A«wipi>). 
Comp.  Htwaoe,  /■}>.  ad  Pi*.  476 ;  Ootm,  Ep.  ad 
AUicnrn,  i.  IS;  llautui,  E^d.  act  It.  *e.  4.  The 
etjmJngj  of  the  Hebrew  w<rd,  from  an  uniued 
ruot  wbieh  algniAea  "to  adhere,"  i* eminentlj  lulled 
tfl  a  "  leech."  Ceieniu)  ( Tha.  p.  1038)  ramindi 
ui  that  the  Arabia  'aUk  i*  eiplaitied  in  Ckmu  bj 
ghSl,  "a  female  moniter  like  a  tampiie,  which 
■uckad  human  bb>od."  Tbe  pHBige  in  que*tion, 
however,  baa  limplr  referwice  (o  ■  "  leech."  The 
valuable  lue  of  Uie  leech  (//inidb)  in  medicines 
Chough  undonbtedl)'  known  (o  Pliny  and  the  lali* 
Roman  writer*,  wa>  in  all  prubabilitj  unknown  to 
the  ancient  Oriental* ;  atill  tbej  were  doubtl^ 
■oqn^ted  with  the  bet  that  ieecbc*  of  the  abov* 
named  g«iu(  would  aitaeh  Uieoudna  lo  tha  (kin 
ol  poKHU  going  barefoot  in  pond* :  and  tbe;  *l*a 
probablj  wen  oognizaot  of  the  pcopouity  hone- 
ieeche*  {Hamopii)  have  of  entoing  the  mouth  and 
neeliil*  of  eattle,  aa  they  drink  from  tbe  walen 
Imiuented  by  the«  pe*t*,  wideh  ire  common  vaooA 
ia  P*leatine  and  Syria.  W.  H. 

H03AH  (non  [plaet  eT  Ttfugt,  pn 
Uetim]:  [Bom. 'lo^^,  Vat.  .^(1^;]  Alai.Xovnl 
[Aid.  itNTB!  Comp. -flvifO  Awa),  a  dty  of  Aib« 
(Joeh.  ik.  aS),  tbe  next  Undnurfc  on  tbe  bonndarr 
toTjre.  Q. 

HO-SAH  (.TT^  [u  above]:  ■Qvi:  [Vat 
Ovaa,  leo-vBi]  Alei.  Q^t  ud  a^at  Bdta),  ■ 
■nan  who  w*a  cfacm  by  David  lo  be  one  of  tte 
Ant  doorkeeper*  (A.  V.  "porter*")  lo  tha  ark  after 
it*  arrival  in  Jeruaaiem  (I  Chr.  ivi.  S8).  He  waa 
a  Merarite  Urile  (url.  10),  with  "aon*  and 
brethm  "  thirteen,  of  whom  four  wae  certauUy 
*an*  (10.  11):  and  hi*  charge  waa  eapeciallj  the 
"  gale  ShallaBbelli,"  and  the  ouuewaT,  or  railed 
road  which  aiceoded  (18,  nVlSn   nbpP). 

HOBANTiA  {iff««t;  Heb.  HJ  S^VT, 
"S*™,  we  pray;"  einar  H,  a*  Tbeopbyint  ccr- 
nelly  inleipret*  it),  tbe  cry  of  the  multilude*  ■* 
Ihey  thronged  in  our  I.onl'*  Iriampbal  prmadon 
mto  Jeruaaiem  (HaLL  ni.  9,  15:  Mar.  li.  B,  lOi 
JobnilLla).  The  l>(alm  (Irani  which  it  WM  tiJua, 
tbe  lietb,  was  one  with  which  tbej  wem  famillw 
jhrni  being  aecuitomed  to  recite  (he  I5th  and  9G!h 
i-erae*  at  tbe  Foat  of  Tttbcmacb.  On  that  oeca- 
*ion  the  Gnat  Ilalttl,  eoniliting  of  Pialm*  odii.- 
civiii.,  w»  eh*nled  by  one  of  the  prieat*,  and  at 
certain  interval*  the  multitude*  Joined  In  tha 
reeponiee.  waving  their  bnuiche*  of  willow  and 
palm,  and  ihouling  aa  they  waved  theoi,  Halleli^, 
cr  Hoeanna,  or  "  0  Lord,  I  beeeeeb  tfaee,  eend  now 
proeperity"  (P*.  civiii.  aS).  Thii  WM  done  *(  1« 
neitation  t^  the  Snt  and  iaat  veree*  of  P*.  nviil. ; 
bo*  aosordlng  to  the  *ri>ool  of  HiUel,  at  the  word) 
"Save  now,  we  beeeech  thee"  (ver.  Ul.  The 
•ehoot  of  Shunma],  oi 
the  W3'1*  ■  Send  na 
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Um  word*  *'  Aare  now,  we  beseech  thee  **  (IfiihiA, 
Smeeah^  iii.  9).  On  each  of  the  ae%'en  dayi  during 
which  the  fecwt  Usted  the  people  thronged  in  the 
court  of  the  Temple,  and  went  in  procession  about 
the  altar,  setting  their  boughs  bending  towards  it; 
the  trumpets  sounding  as  they  shouted  Hoeanna. 
But  on  the  seventh  day  Uiey  marched  seven  times 
round  the  altar,  shouting  meanwhile  the  great 
Hosanna  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  of  the  Levites 
(Lightfoot,  Tanple  Setince^  xn.  2).  The  very 
diildren  who  could  wave  the  palm  branches  imrt 
expected  to  take  port  in  the  solemnity  (MIshna, 
Succah,  iii.  16;  Matt.  xxi.  15).  From  the  custom 
of  waving  the  boughs  of  myrtle  and  willow  during 
the  service  the  name  Hosanna  was  ultimately  trans- 
ferred to  the  boughs  themselves,  so  that  according 
to  Elias  Uvita  {Thitbi,  s.  v.),  "the  bundles  of  the 
willows  of  the  brook  which  they  carry  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  are  called  Hosannas.**  The  tenn  is 
fluently  applied  by  Jewish  writers  to  denote  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast 
being  distingtushed  hs  the  great  Hosanna  (Buxtorf, 

Lex.  Talm.  s.  ▼.  37127^).     It  was  not  uncommon 

fiv  the  Jews  in  later  times  to  employ  the  observances 
of  this  feast,  which  was  preeminently  a  feast  of 
gladness,  to  express  their  feelings  on  other  occasions 
ot  rqcMcing  (1  Mace.  xiii.  51;  2  Mace.  x.  6,7),  and 
it  is  not,  therefore,  matter  of  surpri«*  that  they 
should  have  done  so  imder  the  cirjumstanoes 
recorded  in  the  Gospels.  W.  A.  W. 

HOSE^A  (¥Q?*^n  [htip,  deUvernnce,  Ges.;  or, 
God  w  help,  Fiirst] :  'CUrvd,  LXX. ;  'tUni4,  N.  T. 
[in  Tisch.  ed.  7,  but  'Otfi}^,  Elz.,  Lachm.] :  Osee), 
son  of  Beeri,  and  first  of  the  Minor  Prophets  as 
they  appear  in  the  A.  V.  llie  name  is  precisely 
the  same  as  Hoshea,  which  is  more  nearly  equiv- 
alent to  the  Hebrew. 

Tlwie.  —  This  question  must  be  settled,  as  far  as 
It  can  be  settled,  partly  by  reference  to  the  titie, 
partly  by  an  inquiry  into  the  contents  of  the  book, 
(a.)  As  regards  the  title,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  put  it  out  of  court  by  representing  it  as  a  later 
addition  (Calmet,  Roeenmiiller,  Jabn).  But  it  can 
easily  be  shown  that  this  is  unnecessary ;  and  Eich- 
hom,  suspicious  as  he  ordinarily  is  of  titles,  lets 
that  of  Hoaea  pass  without  question.  It  has.  been 
most  unreasonably  inferred  from  this  title  that  it 
intends  to  describe  the  prophetic  life  of  Hosea  as 
extending  over  the  entire  reigus  of  the  monarchs 
whom  it  mentions  as  his  cont^poraries.  Starting 
frith  this  hypotliesis,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  these 
reigns,  including  as  tliey  do  upwards  of  a  century, 
are  an  impa8sii>le  period  for  the  duration  of  a 
prophet's  ministry.  But  the  title  does  not  neoes- 
tarily  imply  any  such  absurdity ;  and  interpreted 
u  the  light  of  the  prophecy  itself  it  admits  of  an 
bvious  and  satisfactory  limitation.  For  the  beffin- 
mng  of  Hosea's  ministry  the  title  gives  as  the  reign 
of  Usziah,  king  of  Judah,  but  limits  this  vague 
definition  by  reference  to  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of 
Israel.  The  tiiie  therefore  gives  us  Uzziah,  and 
more  definitely  gives  us  Uzziah  as  contemporary 
irith  Jeroboam ;  it  therefore  yields  a  date  not  later 
thui  B.  c.  783.  Hie  question  then  arises  how 
•luch  further  back  it  is  possible  to  place  the  first 
public  appearance  of  Hosea.  To  this  question  the 
tHle  gives  no  answer;  for  it  seems  erident  that  the 
mly  reason  for  mentioning  Jeroboam  at  all  may 
bave  been  to  indicate  a  certain  portioo  of  the  reign 
H  Uiriah.    (6.)  Aeoovdingly  It  is  necessary  to  refer 
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to  the  oonteiits  of  the  propheey;  and  m  luing  tftli 
Eichhom  has  deariy  shown  that  we  cannot  aOov 
Hosea  much  ground  in  the  reign  of  Jcroboasi 
(823-783).  The  book  contains  descriptiuiB  which 
are  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  condition  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  during  this  reign  (2  K.  xiv.  25  ff.) 
The  pictures  of  social  and  political  life  which  Hosea 
draws  so  foreibly  are  rather  applicable  to  the  inter- 
regnum which  followed  the  death  of  Jeroboam 
(782-772),  and  to  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  kings. 
The  calling  in  of  Egypt  and  Aasjiia  to  the  aid  of 
rival  fiustions  (x.  3,  xiii.  10)  has  ncthing  to  do  with 
the  strong  and  able  government  of  Jtroboam.  Kor 
is  it  conodvabte  that  a  prophet  who  had  lived  lon^ 
under  Jeroboam  should  have  omitted  the  meotkn 
of  that  monarch's  conquests  in  his  enumeratkni  of 
Jehovah's  kindnoses  to  Israel  (U.  8).  It  leemi 
then  almost  certain  thai  very  tew  ai  least  of  hii 
prophedes  were  written  until  after  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  (788). 

So  much  for  the  beginning;  as  regiids  the  CDd 
of  his  career  the  title  leaves  us  in  still  greater  doubt. 
It  merely  assures  us  that  he  did  not  ptophety  be- 
yond the  reign  of  Hexddah.  But  hen  again  the 
contents  of  l^e  book  help  us  to  reduce  the  vagoft- 
ness  of  thu  indication.  In  the  sixth  year  of  ^ae- 
kiah  the  prophecy  of  Hosea  was  fiilfiUed,  and  it  is 
very  improbable  that  he  should  have  permitted  this 
triumphant  proof  of  his  Divine  mission  to  pass 
unnoticed.  He  could  not  therefore  have  lived  kmg  « 
into  the  reagn  of  Hesekiah;  and  as  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  allow  more  than  a  year  of  each 
reign  to  justify  his  being  represented  as  a  contem- 
porary on  the  one  hand  of  Jeroboam,  on  the  other 
of  Hezekiah,  we  may  suppose  that  the  hfe,  or  rather 
the  prophetic  career  of  Hosea,  extended  from  784 
to  725,  a  period  of  fifty-nine  years. 

The  Hebrew  reckoning  of  ninety  years  (Com.  & 
Lap.)  was  probably  limited  by  the  ftilfillment  of  the 
prophecy  in  the  sixth  of  Hezekiah,  and  by  the  date 
ci  the  accession  of  Uxziah,  as  appamtly  indicated 
by  the  title:  809-720,  or  710«b»0  yesn. 

Place,  —  There  seems  to  be  a  general  impresdoo 
among  commentators  that  the  prophecies  contained 
in  this  collection  were  delivered  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  for  whose  warning  they  were  prindpally 
intended.  Eichhom  does  not  attempt  to  decide 
this  question  (iv.  284).  He  thinks  it  possible  that 
they  may  have  been  primarily  oommunicated  to 
Judah.  as  an  indirect  appeal  to  the  eonsdence  of 
that  kingdom ;  but  he  eridently  kans  toward  the 
opposite  supposition  that  baring  been  first  pob- 
lished  in  Israel  they  vrere  collected,  and  a  copy  seot 
into  Judah.  The  title  is  at  least  an  evidence  that 
at  a  very  eariy  period  these  prophecies  were  sup- 
posed to  concern  both  Isnel  and  Judah,  aiid,  ualeas 
we  allow  them  to  have  been  transmitted  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  their 
presoice  in  our  canon.  As  a  proof  of  thdr  ncrtheni 
origin  Eichhom  professes  to  discover  a  Samaritan- 
ism  in  the  use  of  ^7^  ss  masc.  sufiT.  of  the  seeond 

pefson. 

Tribe  and  Parentage.  —  Tribe  quite  miknoim 
The  Pseudo-Epiphanius,  it  is  uncertain  upon  what 
ground,  assigns  Hosea  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar. 
His  father,  Beeri,  has  by  some  writen  been  eon- 
founded  with  Beerah,  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  C 
Chr.  V.  6):  'his  is  an  anachronism.  The  Jsfirisik 
fancy  tbat  aU  prophets  whose  birth-plaoe  is  nof 
specified  are  to  be  referred  to  Jerusalem  (R.  David 
Yatab.)  is  probably  nothing  more  than  n 


fOm.  k  Up.).  Of  hit  fiitho-  Beorl  «»  kii0# 
■twlntfly  Dothing.  Attegorical  icterpratationi  of 
llw  nme,  marraloas  for  Uieir  frivobua  ingeDuitj, 
bftfe  beeti  •ddnced  to  proTe  thai  bs  wm  a  prophet 
(Jerome  nd  iS^iA.  init;  BmU  ad  /«.  L);  but  thej 
■n  H  little  tnutworthy  u  the  Jewish  dogma, 
which  deeidei  that,  wheii  the  fiither  of  a  prophet  ia 
mentioDed  by  mune,  the  indifidoal  to  tpeeified  wat 
hiffitelf  a  prophet 

Orde*'  tfi  the  Prvphetic  leiiu.  —  Moit  anoient 
and  mediftfal  interpretaton  make  Hotea  the  first 
cf  the  propheta;  tlieir  great  argument  being  an  old 
nudering  of  i.  2,  according  to  which  **  the  begin- 
nlng  of  tho  word  by  Hotea*'  impliet  thai  the 
■tieaiTY  of  prophetic  inspiration  began  with  liim, 
at  di9tiu«.4  from  the  other  propliett.  Modem  oom- 
meutators  have  rejected  tliis  interpntatioii,  and 
nbttiiated  the  obviout  meaning  thai  the  particular 
prophecy  which  ibUowt  wat  the  first  communicated 
by  God  to  Hotea.  llie  consentut  for  some  time 
tttmt  to  have  been  forthe  third  phux.  Wall  (CHt. 
NoL  O.  T,)  givet  Jonah,  Joel,  Hotea ;  Hone's 
Table  givca  Jonah,  Amot,  Hotea;  Gesenius  writes 
Joel,  Amot,  Hotea.  The  order  adopted  in  the 
Hebiew  and  the  Versions  is  of  little  consequence. 

In  short,  then  is  great  difficulty  in  arranging 
these  propbett:  at  far  at  titles  go,  Amot  it  Hotea't 
tnly  iiTal;  but  S  K.  ziv.  25  goet  far  to  thow  that 
they  mutt  both  yield  to  Jonah.  It  it  perhapt  mora 
fanportant  to  know  that  Hotea  must  have  been 
non  or  lets  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  Amos, 
Jonah,  Joel,  and  Nahum. 

Dkitiun  of  the  Book,  — It  it  easy  to  recognise 
two  great  diTisions,  which  accordingly  have  been 
genenlly  adopted:  (1.)  chap.  i.  toiii.;  (2.)  iv.  to 


The  subdivision  of  these  se%iersl  parts  it  a  work 
«f  greater  diflBeulty:  thai  of  Eichhofu  will  be  found 
Id  be  baaed  upon  a  higUy  subtle,  though  by  no 
means  pnearious  criticism. 

(1.)  According  to  him  the  first  division  should 
be  subdivided  into  three  separate  poems,  etch 
originating  in  a  distinct  aim,  and  each  after  ita 
own  finhioo  attempting  to  express  the  idohitry  of 
Isnel  by  imagery  borrowed  fiom  the  matrimoniid 
itlation.  The  firrt,  and  therefore  the  least  eUborate 
of  these  is  contained  in  chap,  iii.,  the  second  in  i. 
t-11,  the  third  in  i.  2-0,  and  u.  1-23.  These  three 
m  progretsively  ebbortte  devebpments  of  the  same 
nitcraied  idea.  Chap.  L  ^-9  is  common  to  the 
teeond  and  third  poems,  but  not  repeated  with  each 
wmenXly  (iv.  278  tL).  (2.)  Attemptt  have  been 
■nde  by  Wells,  Eichhom,  etc.,  to  tubdivide  the 
teeood  part  of  the  book.  Thete  divisbni  ara  made 
dthv  according  to  xdgnt  of  contemporsry  kingt, 
or  tooofding  to  the  tubject-matter  of  the  poem. 
The  fanner  course  hat  been  adopted  by  Wells,  who 
fBtt  /oe,  the  latter  by  Eichhom,  who  gett  nxtten 
poemt  out  of  thit  pari  of  the  book. 

Thete  prophedet  —  to  teatiered,  to  unconnected 
thai  Bitbop  Lowth  hat  compared  them  with  the 
leavet  of  the  Sibyl  — were  probably  collected  by 
Hotea  himtelf  tonvdt  the  end  of  hit  career. 

hc$en*$  marriage  with  Gtmer.  —  Thit  pttstge 
(L  2  foO.)  it  the  rextOtt  qmB$tio  of  the  book.  Of 
tovne  it  hat  itt  Ktenl  and  itt  allegorical  intcrpre- 
Mt.  For  the  literal  view  we  have  the  minority  of 
Iha  fiiiherB,  and  of  the  ancient  and  medisval  com- 
Then  is  some  little  doubt  about  Jercme, 
of  a  Jiguratict  amd  Ufficak  interpreta- 
•its;  hoi  he  evidently  means  the  word  V^icol  in 
at  applied  to  a  &etttal  reality  flg. 
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uniively  repretentatlva  of  tomething  eba  (Oon.  k 
Lap.)  At  the  period  of  the  Refbrmaikm  tki 
allefforieal  interpreten  could  only  boatt  the  Chaldei 
Paraphrsae,  some  few  Babbins,  and  the  Hermeneutit 
tchool  of  Origen.  Soon  afterwardt  the  theory  ob- 
tained a  vigwout  su[^xirter  in  Junius,  tnd  mnre 
reoently  hat  been  adopted  by  the  bulk  of  modem 
oommentatora.  Both  views  are  embarrassed  by 
serious  inconveniences,  though  it  would  seem  that 
those  which  beset  the  literal  theory  are  the  more 
formidable.  One  question  which  sprsng  out  of  the 
literal  view  wat  whether  the  connectk>n  between 
Hotea  and  Gomer  wat  marriage,  or  fornication. 
Another  question  which  followed  immediately  upcn 
the  preceding  wat  **  an  Deut  pottit  dispensare  ut 
fomicatio  sit  licita."  This  latter  question  ivns 
much  discussed  by  the  schoolmen,  and  by  the 
Thomists  it  was  avowed  in  the  aflSrmative.  Bui, 
notwithstanding  the  difikulties  besetting  the  litenl 
interpretation.  Bishops  Horsley  tnd  Lowth  faava 
dechued  in  itt  &vor.  Eichhom  sees  all  the  weighi 
on  the  side  of  the  literal  interpretation,  and  shows 
that  marrying  a  harlot  it  not  necesnuily  implied  by 

D^'S^T  n^^  which  may  very  wdl  imply  a  wifii 
who  after  marriage  beoomet  an  adulteress,  though 
chaste  before.  In  favor  of  the  literal  theory,  ho 
also  observes  the  unfitness  of  a  wife  unchaste  before 
marriage  to  be  a  type  of  Israel. 

Beferenees  in  N.  T,  —  Matt  ix.  13,  xii.  7,  Hot. 
vi.  6;  Luke  zxiii  30,  Rev.  vi.  16,  Hos.  x.  8;  Matt, 
ii.  15,  Hos.  xi.  1;  Rom.  ix.  25,  26,  1  Pet.  iL  10, 
Hos.  i.  10,  u.  23;  1  Cor.  xv.  4,  Hos.  vi.  2  [?]; 
lleb.  xiii.  15,  Hos.  xiv.  2. 

Siyh.  —  ^  Commaticus,**  Jtrome.  **  Osea  quanio 
profundius  k)quitur,  tauto  operosius  penetratur," 
AugtuL  Obecure  brevity  seems  to  be  the  charao- 
teristlc  quality  of  Hotea;  and  all  commentaton 
agree  that  «<  of  all  the  propbett  he  it,  in  point  of 
language,  the  moti  obscure  and  hard  to  be  under- 
stood "  (Henderson,  Minor  PropheU^  p.  2).  Eich- 
hom is  of  opinion  that  he  has  never  been  adequately 
translated,  and  in  fiu^  could  not  be  translated  into 
any  European  bmguage.  He  compares  him  to  a 
bee  flying  fix>m  flower  to  flower,  to  a  painter  revel- 
ing in  strong  and  glaring  colors,  to  a  tree  thai 
wants  pruning.  Honley  detects  another  impoitani 
specialty  in  pointing  out  the  excessively  loocd  and 
individual  tone  of  these  prophecies,  which  above  all 
others  he  declares  to  be  intNisely  Jewish. 

Hotea't  obtcurity  hat  been  varioutly  acoounted 
for.  Lowth  attributet  it  to  the  foot  that  the  extant 
poemt  are  but  a  tparse  collection  of  composition! 
scattered  over  a  great  number  of  yean  {PtcbL  xxi) 
Honley  (Prrf.)  makes  this  obscurity  mdividual 
and  peculiar;  and  certainly  the  heart  of  the  prophet 
seems  to  have  been  so  fuU  and  fiery  that  it  might 
wdl  bunt  through  all  restraints  of  diction  (Etch* 
horn).  T.  E.  B. 

*  That  Hosea  exeroised  the  prophetic  office  in 
Israel,  and  in  all  probability  wat  bora  there  and 
not  in  Judah,  it  the  general  view  of  tchobn  at 
I»ietent.  The  almott  exdutive  refierence  of  hit  mea- 
saget  to  that  kingdom  it  a  sufficient  ground  for 
thL  opinion:  fbr  the  prophets  very  seldom  after  the 
separation  of  the  ten  tribes  left  their  own  pari  of 
.le  country  for  another,  as  appean  the  more 
ft«rongly  fh>m  the  exceptional  character  which  the 
missbn,  fbr  example,  of  Elyah  and  Amot  u»  both 
kingdomt  it  repwtented  aa  having  in  thdr  nspeo' 
tive  histories,  but  tb«wiflrh  we  are  to  idy  oo  tUf 
as  the  main  aigument,  we  may  oonctda  tooMlt  taif 
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6»  ottur  eonaldenitioiii.  Hotei  dioim,  vadnUtAj, 
ft  ipeoial  fiuniliarity  with  locaUtici  in  th«  lerritory 
of  Ephnum,  u  GUeid,  Mizpftb,  Tabor,  GiboOi, 
GUgid,  Beth-Aven,  SAnuuria,  ud  otben  (Me  W.  15, 
T.  18,  tL  8,  z.  6,  7,  xU.  11,  Ac).  Hia  diction  also 
paitakea  of  the  rougbiieia,  and  hero  and  there  of 
the  Aianuean  coloring,  of  the  north-Palestine 
writers  For  a  list  of  words  or  forma  of  words 
more  or  less  peonliar  to  Hosea  see  Keil's  EwUikmg 
inda$  A,  T,  p.  376.  Havemick  has  shown  that 
the  grounds  fior  ascribing  to  hun  a  souUi-Palestlne 
eztrsction  are  wholly  untenable  {Handb.  dtr  EinL 
in  da*  A.  TetL  ii.  277  ff.).  It  may  excite  surprise, 
it  is  true,  that  Hosea  mentions  in  the  title  A  his 
book  (the  genuineness  of  which  there  is  no  reason 
for  doubting)  four  kings  of  Judah,  and  only  one 
of  Israel.  It  is  a  possible  exphuation  of  this  that 
the  prophet  after  tlie  termination  of  his  more  public 
ministry  may  have  withdrawn  from  Ephraim  to 
Judah,  and  there  collected  and  published  his 
writings  (see  Bleek,  EinL  in  doi  A.  Test.  p.  633). 
Dr.  Pusey  finds  a  deeper  reason  for  this  preeminence 
given  to  the  Jndttan  dynasty.  *«  The  kingdom  of 
Judah  waa  the  kingdom  of  the  theocracy,  the  line 
of  David  to  which  the  promises  of  God  were  made. 
As  Elisha  ....  turned  away  from  Jeboram  (3 
K.  iii.  13, 14)  saying  *■  Get  thee  to  the  prophets 
of  thy  fiither  and  to  the  prophets  of  thy  mother,* 
and  owned  Jehoehaphat  king  of  Judah  only,  so  in 
the  titb  of  his  prophecy  Hosea  at  once  expresses 
that  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  legitimate  **  (Hoteay 
p.  7).  The  book  at  all  events  was  soon  known 
among  the  people  of  Judah ;  for  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  did  not  continue  long  after  the  time  of  Hosea, 
and  Jeremiah  certainly  had  a  knowledge  of  Hosea, 
as  is  evident  from  various  expressions  and  illus- 
trations common  to  him  and  that  prophet.  (On 
this  latter  point  see  especially  Kueper,  Jeremiat 
LUnr.  Saer.  Jnterpres  aUpu  Vindex^  pp.  67-71). 

No  portion  of  this  di£Scult  writer  has  occasioned 
so  much  discussion  as  that  relating  to  Hosea*s 
marriage  with  Gromer,  ^*-  a  wife  of  whoredoms  "  and 
the  names  of  the  children  Jeareel  and  Lo-ruhamah, 
the  fruit  oi  that  marriage  (i.  2  E).  From  the 
earliest  period  some  have  maintained  the  literal 
and  others  the  figurative  interpretation  of  this  nar- 
rative. For  a  history  of  the  different  opinions,  the 
student  may  consult  Marok*s  Diatribe  de  Uxore 
J^vnuoatimntm  qua  exponitur  fere  integrum  cnp. 
i.  Hosea  (Leyden,  1696),  and  reprinted  in  hia 
Comm.  in  XJI.  Prophetas  3fmore*  (TUbing.  1734). 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  transaction  can  be 
defended  on  grounds  of  mcnrality,  if  it  be  understood 
■s  an  outward  one.  It  has  been  said  that  when 
*  Scripture  relates  that  a  thing  was  done,  and  that 
mth  tfhe  names  of  persons,**  we  must  conclude  that 
it  is  **  to  be  taken  as  literally  true.*'  The  prineipk) 
thus  stated  is  not  a  correct  one:  for  in  the  parable 
acts  are  related  and  names  often  applied  to  the 
actors,  and  yet  the  lUemi  sense  is  not  the  true  one. 
The  question  in  reality  is  not  whether  we  are  to 
aeoept  the  prophet's  meaning  in  this  instance,  but 
what  the  meaning  is  which  the  prophrt  intended 
to  convey,  and  which  he  would  have  us  accept  as 
the  intended  meaning.  Further,  aside  from  this 
question  of  the  morality  or  immorality  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, it  is  impossible  to  see  in  it  any  adaptation 
lo  the  prophet*s  object  above  that  of  the  puabolic 
rapresentation  of  a  case  assumed  for  the  purpose 
of  ilHatration.  The  drcumsiances,  if  they  occurred 
tas  a  literal  sense,  must  extend  over  a  series  of  years; 
\kt9  codd  hxn  been  known  to  the  people  only  by 
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tlie  prophet's  own  rebeaiad  of  than,  azd 
could  have  had  the  force  only  of  his  own 
testimony  and  explanation  of  their  imptxt.  Ueqg^ 
stenberg  (Cftrulofepy,  i.  177,  EdinbmiE^,  1854 
has  stated  very  forcibly  the  maniibid  dlflknlties 
exegetical  and  moral,  which  lie  against  our  Biippo» 
ing  that  Hoaea  waa  instructed  to  form  a  matriage 
so  disreputable  and  repulsive,  and  at  variance  uSh 
explicit  promulgations  of  the  Mosaic  code  (e.  p 
Lev.  xxi.  7).  At  the  same  time  this  writer,  whik 
he  denies  that  the  marriage,  the  wife's  aduHary 
and  the  birth  of  the  **  children  of  whoredoma  '*  (tt. 
4)  took  place  outwardly  and  literally,  tnAintmi  > 
that  they  took  place  inwardly  and  a-ztcaUy  as  a  sort 
of  vision;  thus  serving  to  impress  the  focts  mac 
strongly  on  the  mind  and  enabling  him  to  deacribc 
them  with  greater  eflfect.  He  is  veiy  earnest  to 
make  something  of  the  difilkrenoe  between  this  view 
and  that  of  a  symbolic  or  parabolic  use  of  maniagc 
as  a  type  both  in  the  saerednesa  of  its  rdations  aaJ 
the  criminality  of  its  violations  of  the  ooveuant 
between  Jehovah  and  his  people;  but  the  line  of 
distinction  is  not  a  veiy  palpsi>le  one.  Tc  vegtrd 
the  acts  as  mentaDy  performed  in  a  lenae  difiR»ent 
from  that  of  their  being  ol^jeots  of  thought  aimply, 
would  be  going  altogether  too  for.  The  idea  of  the 
ingenious  writer  may  be  that  ihe  vision,  which  is 
siZfective  as  distinguislied  from  an  outward  oeenr* 
rence,  ia  at  the  same  time  obfective  to  the  prophet 
as  that  which  he  hiwardly  beholda.  Prof.  Cowles 
oSkn  two  or  three  suggestions  to  relieve  thia  diffi- 
cult queation  of  some  of  its  embarrassmeot  (ae- 
cording  to  the  literal  theory)  in  his  Minor  Prophets, 
pp.  8,  4,  413-415. 

Dr.  Pusey  assigns  70  yeara  to  the  period  of 
Hosea's  ministry.  He  draws  a  fearftil  picture  of  the 
corruption  of  the  times  in  which  the  prophet  lived, 
derived  partly  from  Hoeea*s  own  declarationa,  and 
partly  from  those  of  his  contemporary,  Amoa.  **  The 
course  of  iniquity  had  been  run.  The  stream  had 
become  daricer jmd  darker  in  its  downward  flow.  . .  . 
Every  commandment  of  God  waa  broken,  and  that, 
habitually.  Ail  was  fidsehcod,  adultery,  blood- 
shedding;  deceit  to  (xod  produced  feathlessness  to 
man ;  excess  and  luxury  were  supplied  by  secret  or 
open  robbery,  oppression,  false  deaUng,  perversion 
of  justice,  grinding  of  the  poor.  Blood  waa  shed 
like  water,  until  one  stream  met  another,  and  over- 
spread the  land  with  one  defiling  dehige.  Adultery 
was  consecrated  as  an  act  of  reugion.  Those  whc 
were  first  in  rank  were  first  in  excess.  People  and 
king  vied  in  debauchery,  and  the  sottish  king  Joined 
and  encouraged  the  free-thinken  and  blasphemen 
of  his  court.  The  idolatrous  priest  loved  and  shared 
in  the  sins  of  the  people;  nay,  they  seem  to  have 
set  themsehres  to  intercept  thoee  on  either  side  of 
Jordan,  who  would  go  to  worship  at  Jerusalem, 
laying  wait  to  murder  them.  Corruption  had 
spresd  throughout  the  whole  land;  even  the  plaeea 
once  sacred  through  God's  revelations  or  other 
mercies  to  their  forefethers,  Bethel,  Gilgal,  Gilead, 
MIzpah,  Shechem,  were  especial  scenes  of  oonvption 
or  of  sin.  Every  holy  memory  waa  eflhced  by 
present  corruption,  (jould  things  be  worse?  IT  en 
waa  one  aggravation  morp  Remonstrance  «aa  iis» 
less;  the  knowledge  of  God  was  willftilly  rq|ected 
the  people  hated  rebuke;  the  more  they  were  called, 
the  more  they  reftised;  they  forbade  their  pn^ihett 
to  prophesy;  and  their  felae  propheta  hated  God 
greatly.  AH  attempts  to  heal  aU  this  disease  on^ 
showed  its  incnrableness  "  (^oseo,  p.  8). 

The  same  writer  traces  the  obamrity  whkh 
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wnkmai  in  Hoim,  totht  *< loleiim pathoi **  for 
vUflb  he  ia  diitii^puiabed.  The  eKprevioiL  of  St 
Jcroma  hat  often  been  xepeat6d;'*HoeeabcoDcifle, 
and  apeaketh,  aa  it  wen,  in  detache<y  aayinga.*' 
The  worda  of  upbraiding,  of  Judgmeipt,  of  woe, 
tant  out,  aa  it  were,  one  bv  nne.  ilowly,  heavily, 
eoodenaed,  ahrapt,  trim  the  propliet*a  lieavy  and 
ahrinking  aoul,  aa  God  commanded  and  constrained 
him,  and  put  His  words,  lilce  fiie,  in  the  prophet*8 
mouth.  An  image  of  Him  who  said,  *  0  Jeniaalem, 
Jeroaalem,  thou  thai  luUeat  the  propheta  and 
itoneat  them  wiiich  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often 
irould  I  faato  gatliered  thy  cliildren  together,  even 
■a  a  lien  gathers  her  cbiekena  under  her  wings,  and 
ye  would  not,*  he  delivers  his  message,  as  tiiough 
•aeh  sentence  burst  with  a  groan  ftom  his  soul, 
and  1m  had  anew  to  take  breath,  before  he  uttered 
•aeh  renewed  woe.  Each  verse  forma  a  whole  for 
itaelf,  like  one  heavy  toll  in  a  funeral  knelL  The 
prophet  haa  not  been  careAil  about  order  and  sym- 
metiy,  so  that  each  sentence  went  home  to  the  soul 
And  yet  the  unity  of  the  prophecy  is  so  evident 
in  the  main,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  ia  not 
bnAen,  even  when  the  connection  ia  not  ^parent 
eo  the  surfue.  The  great  difficulty  consequently 
in  Hoaea  is  to  ascertain  that  connection  in  plaoea 
when  it  evidently  exists,  yet  when  the  Prophet 
haa  not  explained  it  The  eaaieat  and  aimplest 
sentences  an  sometimes,  in  this  respect,  the  most 
difficult" 

Liieraturt.  —  Some  of  the  helps  have  been  inci- 
dentally noticed  in  the  addition  which  precedes.  See 
■nder  Amos  and  Habakkuk  for  (he  moro  im- 
poftani  general  works  which  include  Hosea.  Of 
liia  separate  works  on  this  prophet  the  following 
tmf  be  mentioned:  Pooock,  the  celebrated  orien- 
lalist  and  traveller,  CommenL  on  Ho§ea,  1685; 
Manger,  OummenL  in  ffoitam^  178S,  perhaps  un- 
tqaaled  for  the  tact  and  discrimination  with 
wUdh  h«  unfoUs  the  sphrit  and  religious  teachings 
of  tiie  frophet;  Ktdnoel,  Uoteca  Orncula  Htbr,  et 
£dtLAnm)tatumeUhutravU^  1792;  Bishop  Horsley, 
Boma^  trmuUUod  from  the  Hebrew^  with  Notes 
taepUinatarif  and  eritienl,  Sd  ed.,  Lond.  1804;  J.  C. 
Stock.  HotM$  Pnpheta :  Jnirodvetionem  prtBtnitii, 
wtriil,  oommentahu  est,  1838,  who  r^guds  the 
•yinbolie  acta  hi  chape,  i.  and  iii.  aa  real  eventa  or 
faeli)  Siasaon,  Der  Prophti  Houa  tMbrt  «. 
ibenetMt^  with  a  copioua  history  of  the  interpreta- 
tion, 1851 ;  Drake,  Notts  on  Hmea^  Gambr.  (Eng.), 
1853;  and  August  WUnsche,  Der  Prophei  Houa 
ibersUU  «.  erllan,  1868  (erste  HalAe,  aa  fiu-  aa 
diap.  vii.  6t  pp.  i.-xxxii.  and  1>988),  in  which  he 
baa  made  apedal  use  of  the  TVugums,  and  of  the 
Jewiah  interpreters  Raahi,  Aben  Eoa,  and  David 
y*— ****  Dr.  Pnaey's  Commeniarif  on  this  prophet 
On  pt  L  of  his  Minor  PrtqtheU)  deserves  to  be 
diaracteriaed  aa  learned,  devout,  and  practical.  It 
tnntains  passages  of  great  beauty  and  suggestive* 
oaas.  In  his  pages  Hosea  still  lives,  and  his  teach- 
ings an  for  our  times  as  well  aa  for  his  own.  All 
HMt  is  Jewish  ia  not  found  in  Judaism,  nor  all 
that  is  heathenish  found  in  heathendom. 

Lfibkert  {Synbolischt  Bandhmg  Houa's  in  the 
ThtflL  Stud,  u,  Kriu^  1835,  pp.  647-656)  nudn- 
^ains  the  parabolie  view  of  the  Qomer-marriage 
toflstMn.  Umbreit'a  article  flbaea  (Heraog's  i2ea^ 
Kne^  vi.  967-975)  ia  to  some  extent  exegetical  aa 
fill  aa  hfogrsphicaL  Stanley's  interesting  sketch 
ntnyt  Hosea  as  **  the  Jeremiah  of  IstmI  **  and 
^  Iks  only  Individoal  character  that  standa  out 

nf  .  .     -Mariy  the  whole  of 
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the  hat  eentory  of  the  northern  Ungdom  **  (/mbM 
Church,  it  409  f.). 

The  Christology  of  Hoeea  is  not  without  diffi- 
culties. One  passage  only,  namely,  that  foretdh'ng 
the  converskm  of  Uie  heathen  (ii.  93  and  comp.  i 
10)  is  cited  hi  the  N.  T.  aa  expUciUy  Messianio 
(Kom.  ix.  95;  1  Pet  il.  10).  But  it  ia  a  foli» 
principle  of  interpretation  that  only  thoae  prntiona 
of  the  0.  T.  refer  to  Christ  which  an  expressly 
recognised  as  having  that  character  in  the  New 
Teatament  The  N.  T.  writers  ropresent  the  Re- 
deemer as  the  great  sul^ject  of  the  ancient  economy; 
and  if  only  those  types  and  predictions  relate  to 
him  which  an  cited  and  applied  in  that  manner, 
it  ia  difficult  to  see  how  the  Hebnw  Scriptures  can 
justly  have  aaeribed  to  them  such  a  character  of 
predominant  reference  to  the  Christian  economy. 
In  regard  to  such  Gospel  prophecies  in  Hosea,  the 
reader  may  consult  (in  addition  to  the  Com« 
mentariea)  Hengstenberg's  Chrittotogy  of  the  0» 
T,  L  158-985  (Edhib.  ed.) :  Hoftnann's  FFda- 
titgvng  tK.  JCrfiUnng,  i.  906  f.;  Tholuck's  DU 
Ptypheten  u.  ihre  W'eiunffungen,  pp.  193,  197, 
906;  and  Stahelin's  Die  .\ft$si(tnischen  Wdua- 
gtmgen  det  A.  T,  p.  35  ft. 

All  these  writers  do  not  recognize  the  same  paa- 
sages  as  significant,  nor  the  same  as  significant  in 
the  same  degree.  H. 

•  HOSBN  (plural  of  hose)  Dan.  iii.  91  (A.  V.), 
is  the  translation  of  a  Cbaldee  word  which  signifies 
(antes  [Drkhs,  p.  694  <i].  Hosen  formeriy  denoted 
any  covering  for  the  legs,  short  trowsers  or  trunk- 
hose  aa  weU  as  stockings.  See  examples  of  thii 
usage  in  Eastwood  and  Wright's  Bibte  Word-Book, 
p.  957.  H. 

HOSHAIAH  [3  syl.]  (n;y5?'in  [whom 
Jehovah  saved] :  Osaias),  1.  CCUroia,)  A  man  who 
assisted  in  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
after  it  had  been  rabuilt  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  uU 

39).  He  led  the  princes  (^T)^)  of  Judah  in  the 
procession,  but  whether  himself  one  of  them  tat  am 
not  told. 

8.  (Moiurafat;  [Alex.  Moo-oiaf ;  FA.^  AiwoirMn, 
Mcurcat.]  The  fiither  of  a  certain  Jesaniah,  or 
Azariah,  who  was  a  man  of  note  after  the  dtatrue- 
tton  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadneoar  (Jer.  alii.  1^ 
xliiL9). 

HOSH'AMA    (l^p^hn     Iwhom  Jehovah 

hears]:  '{UrafidB;  [Vat  -futB;]  Alex.  IsHrofA/Al 
[Comp.  *CUr«uid:]  Sama),  one  of  the  aons  of  Je- 
coniah,  or  J^dachin,  the  last  king  of  Judah  but 
one  (1  Ctr.  iU.  18).  It  ia  worthy  of  notice  thai, 
in  the  narrative  of  the  captun  of  Jeconiah  by 
Nebuchadneszar,  though  the  mother  and  the  wivea 
of  the  king  an  mentioned,  nothing  ia  aaid  about 
hia  sons  (9  K.  xxiv.  19,  15).  In  agreement  with 
this  is  the  denunciation  of  him  as  a  childless  man 
in  Jer.  xxii.  30.  Then  is  good  reaaon  for  suspeet- 
ing  some  confusion  in  the  present  state  of  the 
geneak)gy  of  the  royal  fiunily  in  1  Chr.  iii. ;  and 
theae  fSusts  would  seem  to  oonfnn  it 

HOSHB'A  (S^^  Wp,  m  GodiM  he^i 
see  Funt] :  *A0iy^:  ^ee),  the  nineteenth,  hut,  and 
best  king  of  IsmeL  He  aneoeeded  Pekah,  who& 
he  slew  &  a  successful- coBapimey,  thenby  f\ilflUing 
a  prophecy  of  IsaUi  (Isk  vU.  16).  Although 
JMPphus  ?alla  Hoahea  a  frimd  of  Pekah  (^Um 
rufbi  iwi0o»ks6eoyros  alrr^  Am,  ix.  18,  (  1), 
we  have  nogr'**iid.foreaIUi^lhfai- •'«•( 
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*  (PridaMix,  i.  16).  It  took  pboe  b.  c. 
m,  <Md  tho  80th  yetr  of  Jotham  **  (2  K.  xj.  80), 
k  «.  M  in  the  30th  yetr  after  Jothun  became  sole 
king/*  for  be  only  reigned  16  years  (2  K.  xt.  33). 
But  there  must  have  been  an  interregnum  of  at 
ieeat  eight  yean  before  Hoahea  came  to  the  throne, 
which  was  not  till  B.  c.  729,  in  the  12th  year  of 
Ahaa  (2  K.  zrii.  1 :  we  cannot,  with  Qericus  [Le 
Clere],  read  4th  for  12th  in  this  verse,  because  of 
2  K.  xyiii.  9).  This  is  the  simplest  way  of  recon- 
ciling the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  pas- 
sages, and  has  been  adopted  by  Ussber,  Des  Vig- 
noles,  Tiele,  etc.  (Winer,  s.  ▼.  ffoteoM).  The  other 
methods  suggested  by  Hitzig,  Lightfoot,  etc,  are 
■KMtly  untenable  (Keil  on  2  K.  zv.  80). 

It  is  expressly  stated  (2  K.  xTii.  2)  that  Hoshea 
was  not  so  sin^l  as  his  predecessors.  According 
to  the  Kabbis  this  superiority  consisted  in  his  re- 
moving ftx>m  the  frontier  cities  the  guards  placed 
there  by  his  predecessors  to  prevent  their  sulgecta 
from  worshipping  at  Jerusalem  {Srder  Olam  Rabba, 
eap.  22,  quoted  by  Prideaux,  i.  16),  and  in  his  not 
hindering  the  Israelites  from  accepting  the  invita- 
tion of  Uezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  10),  nor  checking 
their  seal  against  idolatry  (t6.  xxxi.  1).  Ttiis  en- 
eomium,  however,  is  founded  on  the  untenable  sup- 
position that  Hezekiah*s  passover  preceded  the  fiidl 
of  Samaria  [Hkzekiah],  and  we  must  be  content 
with  the  general  &ct  that  Hoshea  showed  a  more 
theocratic  spirit  than  the  former  kings  of  Israel. 
The  compulsory  cessation  of  the  calf-worship  may 
have  removed  his  greatest  temptation,  for  Tlglath- 
Pileser  had  carried  off  the  golden  calf  from  Dan 
some  years  before  {Std,  01.  Rab,  22),  and  that  at 
Bethel  was  taken  away  by  Sbalmaneser  in  his  first 
invasion  (2  K.  xvii.  3;  Hos.  x.  14;  Prideaux,  L  c). 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  his  excellences,  he 
still  *'did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,**  and  it 
was  too  late  to  avert  retribution  by  any  improve- 
ments. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  (b.  c.  726)  Sbal- 
maneser, impelled  probably  by  mere  thint  of  con- 
quest, came  agabst  him,  cnieUy  stormed  the  strong 
caves  of  Beth-arbel  (Hos.  x.  14),  and  made  Israel 
tributary  (2  K.  xvii.  3)  for  three  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  revolt 
of  Hezekiah,  Hoshea  entered  into  a  secret  alliance 
with  So,  king  of  Egypt  (who  was  either  the  2c<(cxos 
of  Manetho,  and  son  of  2a3<urc»s,  Herod,  ii.  137; 
Kdl,  Vitringa,  Gesenius,  etc. ;  Jahn,  Hebr.  Com. 
§  xl. ;  or  else  Sabaco  himself,  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg. 
L  139;  Ewald,  Ge*ch.  iii.  610),  to  throw  off  the 
Assyrian  yoke.  The  alliance  did  him  no  good ;  it 
was  revealed  to  the  court  of  Nineveh  by  the  Assyr- 
ian party  in  Ephraim,  and  Hoshea  was  immediately 
leized  Si  a  rebellious  vassal,  shut  up  in  prison,  and 
appareritly  treated  with  the  utmost  indignity  (Mic. 
f.  1).  If  this  happened  before  the  siege  (2  K. 
iTtt.  4),  we  must  account  for  it  either  by  supposing 
tint  Hoahea,  hoping  to  dissemble  and  gun  Ume, 
had  gone  to  Shairoaneaer  to  aocoimt  for  his  con- 
Inet,  or  that  be  bad  been  defeated  and  takoi  pria- 
jDcr  in  some  unrecorded  battle.  That  he  disap- 
peared very  suddenly,  like  **  foam  upon  the  water,** 
wv  may  infer  from  IIos.  xiii.  11,  x.  7.  The  siege 
of  Sanusria  lasted  three  years;  for  that  **  glorious 
and  beauUiul  **  city  was  strongly  situated  like  **  a 
srown  of  pride"  among  her  hiUs  (Is.  xxviii.  1-5). 
During;;  the  coarse  of  the  siege  Sbalmaneser  must 
\aen  died,  for  it  is  certain  that  Samaria  was  taken 
If  his  inoeeasor  Sargon,  who  thus  laconically  de- 
i^he-efvot  ki  his  amiak:  ^  Samaria  I  hwkad 
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at,  I  eaptnred;  27,280  men  (fomiBei?)  who  d«ril 
in  it  I  carried  away.  I  oonstrocted  filly  eharioU 
in  their  country  ...  I  i^>pointed  a  governor  over 
them,  and  oondnued  upon  them  the  tribute  of  th 
former  people"  (Botta,  145,  11,  quoted  by  Dr 
Hincka,  Jcum,  of  Sacr,  IaL  Oct  1858;  Layaid. 
Nin,  and  Bab,  i.  148).  This  was  probably  b.  c 
721  or  720.  For  the  ftxture  history  of  the  unhappy 
Ephiaimites,  the  places  to  which  they  were  traoa^ 
planted  by  the  policy  of  their  conqueror  and  hia 
officer,  **  the  great  and  noble  Aanapper  **  (Ear.  iv. 
10),  and  the  tuitions  by  which  they  were  superseded. 
see  Samaria.  Of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of 
Hoshea  we  know  nothing.  He  came  to  the  throna 
too  late,  and  governed  a  kingdom  torn  to  pieces  by 
foreign  invasion  and  intestine  broils.  Sovereign 
after  sovereign  had  foUen  by  the  dagger  of  the 
assasdn;  and  we  see  from  the  daric  and  terriUs 
delineations  of  the  contemporary  prophets  [Hobsa, 
MiCAR,  Isaiah],  that  mmder  and  idolab7,  drunk- 
enness and  lust,  had  eaten  like  '<an  incurabk 
wound  "  (Mic.  i.  9)  into  the  inmoat  heart  of  tha 
national  morality.  Ephraim  was  dogged  to  its  min 
by  the  apostate  pdicy  of  the  renepMie  who  had 
asserted  its  independenoe  (2  K.  xvii. ;  Joseph.  Ant 
ix.l4;  Prideaux, i.  15 ff.;  Keil,  On  JTin^ ii.  60 ft, 
Engl,  ed.;  Jahn,  Hebr.  Com.  §  xl.;  Ewaki,  Ge§ek, 
iU.  607-613;  Roaenmtiller,  BibL  Geogr.  chap,  iz., 
Engl,  trsnsl.;  ^wlinson,  i7erod  L  149). 

F.  W.  F. 

HOSHB'A  (7C^'*)n=  Aei9  [see  above]).  Tbt 
name  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  pwplwi 
known  to  us  as  Hosea.  L  The  son  of  Nmi,  t.  e. 
Joshua  (Deut.  xxxiL  44;  and  also  in  Num.  zili.  A, 
though  there  the  A.  V.  has  Oshba).  It  waa  prab- 
ably  his  original  name,  to  which  the  Divine  nana 
of  Jsh  was  afterwards  added — Jehoahua,  Joahna — 
"Jehovah's  help.**  The  LXX.  in  this  passage 
miss  the  distinction,  and  have  'Iiyeo^:  Vii%. 
Jo§ue. 

a.  VCUHii  Osee.)  Son  of  Aaaiiah  (1  CSir.  zzffi. 
20);  like  his  great  nanieaake,  a  man  of  Ephraim, 
ruler  (nngid)  of  his  tribe  in  the  time  of  Ung 
David. 

3.  i'CUm^'^  [V*^  FA.  CUniea:]  (hee,)  Om 
of  the  heads  of  the  *<  people  **  —  i.  e.  the  kymen  — 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Neliemiah  (Keh.  z. 
23). 


HOSPITALITY.  The  rites  of  hospitality 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  customs  prevailing  in 
the  entertainment  of  guests  [Food;  Meals],  and 
from  the  laws  and  practices  reUding  to  charity, 
almsgiving,  etc.;  and  they  are  thus  separately 
treated,  as  ftr  as  possible,  in  this  article. 

Hospitality  was  regarded  by  most  nations  of  the 
ancient  world  as  one  of  the  chief  virtues,  and 
especially  by  peoples  of  the  Semitic  stock;  but  that 
it  was  not  characteristic  of  the  latter  alone  is  amply 
shown  by  the  usages  of  the  Greeks,  and  even  tlie 
Romans.  Race  undoubtedly  influences  its  erfirdaei 
and  it  must  also  be  ascribed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  social  state  of  a  nation.  Thus  the  desert  tribes 
have  always  placed  the  virtue  higher  hi  their  fitenn 
than  the  townsfolk  of  the  same  descent  as  them- 
selves; and  in  our  own  day,  though  an  Arab  town*- 
man  is  hoepitable,  he  entertains  different  notions  on 
the  subject  from  the  Arab  of  the  desert  (the  Rad- 
awee).  Tie  former  has  fewer  opportunities  of 
showing  his  hospitality;  and  when  he  does  so,  hs 
does  it  not  as  much  with  the  feeling  of  dischargiof 
an  obligatoiy  aet  as  a  soelal  and  dvilirsd  duty 
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Um  advance  of  civilixatioo  the  calls  of  hos- 
liftaltj  beoozne  lesa  and  less  urgent.  The  dweller 
B  the  wildemeis,  however,  findu  th?  entertainment 
sf  wajfivers  to  be  a  part  o(  his  daily  life,  and  that 
to  icliaae  it  ia  to  deny  a  oommon  humanity.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  and  tlie 
Romans  must  be  appreciated  as  the  recognition  of 
the  virtue  where  ita  necessity  was  not  of  Uie  urgent 
diaracter  that  it  possesses  in  the  more  primitive 
lands  of  tlie  East.  The  ancient  Egyptians  resembled 
the  Greeks;  but,  with  a  greater  exclusiveness,  they 
Bnited  thdr  entertainments  to  their  own  country- 
men, being  oonrtrained  by  the  national  and  priestly 
jfehorreooe  and  dread  of  foreigners.  This  exclusion 
throws  some  obscurity  on  thdr  practices  in  the  dis- 
efaaiKe  of  hospitality;  but  otherwise  their  customs 
in  the  enf  ertainment  of  guests  resembled  those  well 
known  to  j!isical  schobvs  —  customs  probably  de- 
rived in  a  great  measure  ftom  Egypt. 

While  hospitality  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
a  vidfr-spnad  virtue  in  ancient  times,  we  must  con- 
cede that  it  flourished  chiefly  among  the  race  of 
Shem.  The  O.  T.  abounds  with  illustrations  of  the 
divine  command  to  use  hospitality,  and  of  the 
Strang  national  bdief  in  its  importance;  so  too 
the  writings  of  the  N.  T.;  and  though  the  Eastern 
Jews  of  modem  times  dare  not  entertain  a  staranger 
lest  he  be  an  enemy,  sjid  the  long  oppression  they 
have  endured  has  begotten  that  greed  of  gain  tluU^ 
has  made  thdr  name  a  proverb,  the  ancient  hoepi- 
tafiiy  still  lives  in  their  hearts.  The  desert,  how- 
ever, is  yet  fnt;  it  is  as  of  ok!  a  howling  wilder- 
aess;  and  hospitality  is  ss  necessary  and  as  freely 
given  as  in  patriarchal  times.  Among  the  Arabs 
we  find  the  best  illustrations  of  the  oU '  Bible  nar 
rativea,  and  among  them  see  tnits  that  might 
bciJtiui  their  ancest<v  Abraham. 

Tbe  lawa  respecting  strangers  (Lev.  ziz.  3*3,  34) 
and  the  poor  (Lev.  xxv.  14  ft.;  Deut.  xv.  7),  and 
oooeeniing  redemption  (Lev.  xxv.  33  ff.),  etc.,  are 
banaed  in  aooordanoe  wiUi  the  spirit  of  hospitality; 
and  the  strength  of  the  national  feeling  regarding 
it  b  shown  in  the  incidental  maitions  of  its  prac- 
laoe.  In  the  Law,  compassion  to  strangers  is  con- 
ilsntly  enforced  by  the  words,  ^*  for  ye  were  stran- 
gers in  the  land  of  Egypt "  (as  Lev.  xix.  34).  And 
before  the  Law,  Abraham*s  entertainment  of  the 
angels  (Gen.  xviii.  1  E),  and  r>ot*8  (xix.  1),  are  in 
agreement  with  its  precepts  and  with  modem 
So  Moses  was  received  by  Jethro,  the  priest 
of  Mldian,  who  reproached  his  daughters,  though 
be  believed  him  to  be  an  ^^tian,  saying,  <*  And 
where  is  he?  why  is  it  [that]  ye  have  left  the 
msn?  can  him,  that  he  may  eat  bread"  (Ex.  ii. 
90).  The  story  of  Joseph^s  hospitality  to  his 
brethren,  although  he  knew  them  to  be  such,  ap- 
pears to  be  narrated  as  an  ordinary  oocorrence;  and 
hi  fike  manner  Phataoh  received  Jacob  with  a  lib- 
sail:^  not  merely  dictated  by  his  relationship  to 
te  Mvfor  of  Egypt.  like  Abraham,  ''Manoah 
mid  onto  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  I  pray  thee  let  us 
^Ifltain  thee  until  we  shall  have  made  ready  a  kid 
for  thee"  (Judg.  xUL  16);  and  Uke  r/>t,  the  old 
msn  of  Gibeah  sheltefed  the  Le^ite  when  he  saw 
Um,  "a  wayiaring  man  in  the  street  of  ihe  city: 
ind  the  oU  man  said,  Whither  goert  thou?  and 


•  •Wm  am 


whr  <ha  Inheipltsllty  oT  the  8a- 
snob  flsree  loiUgoation  In  Uie  two 
Jamsa  and  John  (Luke  ix.  62  S).    Jesus 
•c  the  doss  of  thn  day  into  one  of  the  Sa- 
to pmeure  a  night's  lorl^^lng  for  htm  : 
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whence  eomest  thon  ?  .  .  Peace  be  with  thet« 
howsoever  [let]  all  thy  wants  [lie]  upon  me;  onlj 
lodge  not  in  the  street  So  he  brought  him  into 
his  house,  and  gave  provender  unto  the  asses;  and 
they  washed  their  feet,  and  did  eat  and  drink** 
(Judg.  XUL  17,20,21). 

In  the  N.  T.  hospitality  is  yet  more  markedly 
eigoined ;  and  in  the  more  civilized  state  of  society 
which  then  prevailed,  its  exeroise  became  more  a 
social  virtue  than  a  necessity  of  patriarehal  life.^ 
The  good  Samaritan  stands  for  all  ages  as  an  ex- 
ample of  Christian  hospitality,  embodying  the  com- 
mand to  k)ve  one's  neighbor  as  himself;  and  our 
Lord's  charge  to  the  disciples  strengthened  that 
command:  **He  that  reoeiveth  you  receiveth  mt, 
and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  him  that  sent 
me.  .  .  .  And  whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto 
one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  wiUer  [only], 
in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he 
shall  in  nowise  lose  his  reward"  (^£att  x.  42). 
The  neglect  of  Christ  is  syinboUxed  by  inhospitallty 
to  our  ueighbors,  in  the  words,  "  I  was  a  stranger 
and  ye  took  me  not  in  "  (Matt  xxv.  43).  lli^ 
Apostles  urged  the  church  to  <*  follow  after  hospi 
tality,'*  using  the  forcible  words  r^y  ^(A.o|erta> 
9t^Korrts  (Uom.  xii.  13;  cf.  1  Tim.  v.  10);  to 
remember  Abraham's  example,  **  Be  not  forgetftil  tc 
entertain  strangers,  for  thereby  some  have  enter- 
tained  angels  unawares "  (Heb.  xiii.  2) ;  to  **  use 
hospitality  one  to  another  without  grudging  **  (1 
Pet  iv.  9);  while  a  bishop  must  be  a  "lover of 
hospitality"  (Ht  i.  8,  cf.  1  Tim.  iu.  2).  The 
practice  of  the  early  Christians  was  in  acovd  with 
these  precepts.  They  had  ail  things  in  common, 
and  their  hospitality  vras  a  characteristic  of  thdr 
bdief. 

If  such  has  been  the  usage  of  Biblical  times,  it 
is  in  the  next  place  important  to  remark  how  hos- 
pitality was  shown.  In  the  patriarehal  ages  we 
may  take  Abraham's  example  as  the  most  fitting, 
as  we  have  of  it  the  fullest  acooimt;  and  by  the 
light  of  Arab  custom  we  may  see,  without  obscu- 
rity, his  hasting  to  the  tent  door  to  meet  his  guests, 
with  the  words,  *'  My  lord,  il'  now  I  have  found 
favor  in  thy  sight,  pass  not  away,  I  pray  thee,  from 
thy  servant:  let  a  little  water,  I  pray  }'ou,  be  fetched, 
and  wash  your  feet,  and  rest  yourselves  under  the 
tree,  and  I  will  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  com- 
fort ye  your  hearts."  "And,"  to  continue  the 
narrative  in  the  vigorous  language  of  the  A.  V., 
**  Abraham  hastened  into  the  tent  unto  Sarah,  and 
said.  Make  ready  quickly  three  measures  of  fine 
meal,  knead  [it],  and  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth. 
And  Abraham  ran  unto  the  herd,  and  fetched  a 
calf  tender  and  good,  and  gave  [it]  unto  a  young 
man,  and  he  hasted  to  dress  it  And  he  took  but- 
ter and  milk,  and  the  calf  which  he  had  dressed, 
and  set  [it]  before  them;  and  he  stood  by  them 
under  the  tree,  and  they  did  eat"  A  traveller  in 
the  eastern  desert  may  see,  through  the  vista  of 
ages,  this  fiur-off  example  in  its  living  traces.  Mr. 
Lane's  remarks  on  this  narrative  and  the  general 
subject  of  this  article  are  too  apposite  to  be  omitted : 
he  saTB,  <*  Hospitality  is  a  \irtue  for  which  the  na- 
tives of  the  East  in  general  are  highly  and  de- 
ser%'edly  admired;   and  the  people  of  Egypt  an 

but  the  people  refhsed  to  reoeivB  him,  becaum  be  i*as 
Jonmeyiog  to  Jerusalem.  This  act  was  not  an  In* 
Jvlllt''  merely,  or  an  Inhumanity :  It  was  an  ootrags 
agalor*  (.ne  of  the  most  sacred  of  the  rseognlied  bi-yi 
of  on#>ntal  society-  B 
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mB  entitled  to  eommendation  on  thii  toooant  A 
void  which  lignifies  litenll  j  *  ft  penon  on  ft  joiir« 
Dqr*  (muaAifar)  is  the  term  meet  eommonlj  em- 
ployed  in  this  coimtry  in  the  eenae  of  a  visitor  or 
guert.  There  are  very  few  penons  here  who  would 
think  of  sitting  down  to  a  meal,  if  there  was  a 
stranger  in  the  bouse,  without  inviting  him  to  par- 
take of  it,  unless  the  latter  were  a  menial,  in  which 
ease  he  would  be  invited  to  eat  with  the  servants. 
It  would  be  considered  a  shameful  violation  of  good 
manners  if  a  Muslim  abstained  from  ordering  the 
table  to  be  prepared  at  the  usual  time  beeanw  a 
visitor  happened  to  lie  present.  PerM>ns  of  the 
middle  cIsMee  in  this  country  [Kgypt],  if  living  in 
a  retired  situation,  sometimes  take  their  supper 
before  the  door  of  their  house,  and  invite  every 
passenger  of  respectable  appearance  to  eat  with 
them.o  This  is  vpry  couinionly  done  among  the 
fewer  orders.  In  cities  and  large  towns  claims  on 
hospitality  are  unfrequeut,  as  there  are  many  we- 
kdleh$  or  khans,  wher»  strangers  may  obtain  lodg- 
ing; and  food  is  very  easily  procurMl:  but  in  the 
villages  travelleri  are  often  lodged  and  entertained 
by  the  Sheykh  or  some  other  inhabitant;  and  if 
the  guest  be  a  person  of  the  middle  or  higher 
classes,  or  even  not  very  poor,  he  gives  a  present  to 
the  host's  servants,  or  to  the  host  himself.  In  the 
desert,  however,  a  present  is  seldom  received  from 
a  guest.  By  a  Sunneh  law  a  traveller  may  claim 
entertainment,  of  any  person  able  to  afford  it  to 
him,  for  three  days,  llie  account  of  Abraham's 
entolaining  the  three  angels,  reUtted  in  the  Bible, 
presents  a  perfect  picture  of  the  manner  in  whieh  a 
modem  Bedawee  sheykh  reodres  travellers  arriving 
at  his  encampment  He  immediately  orders  his 
wife  or  women  to  make  bread,  slaughters  a  sheep 
or  some  oUier  animal,  and  dresses  it  in  haste,  and 
bringing  milk  and  any  other  provisions  that  he  may 
have  ready  at  hand,  with  the  bread  and  the  meat 
which  he  has  dressed,  sets  them  before  his  guests. 
If  these  be  persons  of  high  rank,  he  stands  by 
them  while  they  eat,  as  Abraham  did  in  the  case 
above  aUuded  to.  Most  Bedawees  will  sufl^  al- 
most any  ii^ury  to  themselves  cm*  their  families 
rather  than  idk)W  their  guests  to  be  ill-treated  while 
under  thdr  protection.  There  are  Arabs  who  even 
r^ard  the  chastity  of  their  wives  as  not  too  pre- 
eious  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  gratification  of  their 
guests  (see  Burckhardt's  Nt^fei  on  the  Btdouku^ 
etc.,  8vo  ed.  i.  179.  180):  and  at  an  encampment 
of  the  Bishareen,  1  ascertained  that  there  are  many 
persons  in  this  creat  tribe  (which  inhabits  a  large 
portion  of  the  desert  between  the  Nile  and  the  Ked 
Sea)  who  offer  their  unmarried  daughtera  (cf.  Gen. 
)dx.  8;  Judg.  xix.  24)  to  their  guerts,  merdy  from 
motives  of  liospitality,  and  not  for  hire"  {Mod. 
Egyp(.  ch.  xiii.).  Mr.  Ijme  adds  that  there  used 
to  be  a  very  numerous  class  of  persons,  called  Tu- 
fsylees,  who  lived  by  spunging,  presuming  on  the 
wdl-known  hospitality  of  their  countrymen,  and 
going  from  house  to  house  where  entertainments 
being  given.     The  Arabs  along  the  Syrian 


a  **  It  Ir  said  to  have  been  a  cnstom  of  soms  of  the 
Bannskeas  (the  ikmily  so  renowned  for  thslr  geue- 
rosi^)  to  keep  open  honse  during  the  hours  of  meals, 
sni  to  allow  no  one  who  applied  at  uneh  times  for  ad- 
Oiterion  to  be  repulned"  (Lane's  Thou$and  and  One 
Nights,  eh.  V.  note  97> 

0  The  time  of  entertalnm«nt,  aoeording  to  the  prs- 
oe|i4  of  Mohammed,  Is  three  days,  and  he  permitted  a 
gnssi  *o  take  this  right  by  force ;  although  one  day 
sai  ont  Bight  Is  the  period  of  the  host's  belnff  «  Und  '* 
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ftontier  usually  pitch  the  Bheykh*8  ten!  losiudo  Ikl 
west,  that  is,  towards  the  inhabited  oountty,  to  in 
vita  passengfra  and  lodge  them  on  their  way  (Bmtk* 
hardt's  NoU»  on  (ht  Bedomng^  etc.,  8^-0  ed.  L  83), 
it  is  held  to  be  diegraceful  to  encamp  in  a  pfeeeoul 
of  the  way  of  travdlera;  and  it  is  a  custom  of  the 
Bedawees  to  light  fires  in  their  encampments  to 
attract  travellen,  and  to  keep  dogs  who,  hesideo 
watching  against  robbers,  may  in  the  night-time 
guide  wayiiu«n  to  their  tents.  Henoe  a  hospitable 
man  is  proverbially  called  **  one  wfaoee  dogs  bark 
feudly."  ^  Approsching  an  encampment,  the  trav^ 
eller  often  sees  seversl  horsemen  eomuig  towards 
him,  and  striving  who  shall  be  first  to  claim  him 
as  a  guest.  The  fovorite  national  game  of  tbt 
Arabs  before  El-Islam  illustrates  their  hoo|iitaaty. 
It  was  called  »  Meysir,"  and  was  phtyed  with  arrowi, 
some  notched  and  others  without  marks.  A  young 
camel  was  bought  and  killed,  and  divided  into  M 
portions;  those  who  drew  marited  arrows  had  shares 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  notchca;  (hoae  who 
drew  bbuiks  paid  the  oost  of  the  camel  among  them. 
Neither  party,  however,  ate  of  the  ilesh  of  tha 
camel,  which  was  always  given  to  the  poor,  and 
"  this  they  did  out  of  pride  and  ostentation,"  saja 
Sale,  "it  being  reckoned  a  shame  for  a  man  to 
stand  out,  and  not  venture  his  money  on  such  an 
occasion."  Sale,  however,  is  hardly  phiksophicnl 
in  this  remark,  which  eoncems  only  the  abuse  of  a 
prsctice  originally  arising  from  a  national  virtue: 
but  Mohammed  forbade  the  game,  with  all  oUier 
games  of  chance,  on  the  plea  that  it  gave  rise  to 
quarrels,  etc  (Sale's  Preliminary  Discourte,  p.  96, 
ed.  1836,  and  Kur-dn,  ch.  ii.  and  v.). 

The  oriental  respect  for  the  covenant  of  bread 
and  salt,  or  salt  alone,  certainly  sprang  firom  tibe 
high  regard  in  which  hospitality  was  held.  Evei\ 
accidentally  to  taste  another's  salt  imposes  this 
obligation ;  and  to  so  great  an  extent  is  the  foefing 
carried  that  a  thief  has  been  known  to  ^ve  up  hia 
booty  in  obedience  to  it.  Thus  ElUys  Es-SafiSkr, 
when  a  robber,  left  his  booty  in  the  passage  of  the 
royal  treasury  of  Syistto ;  accidentally  he  stnmUed 
over,  and,  in  the  dark,  tasted  a  lump  of  rock-eah: 
his  respect  for  his  covenant  gained  his  pardon,  and 
he  became  the  founder  of  a  royal  dynasty  (Lane's 
Thousand  and  One  Nightt^  ch.  zv.  note  21).  The 
Arab  peculiarity  was  carried  into  Spain  by  the  so- 
called  Moors. 

For  the  customs  of  the  Greeks  and  Romani  la 
the  entertainment  of  guests,  and  the  ezereiae  of 
hospitality  generally,  the  reader  is  referred  to  thn 
Dictionni'y  of  Andquitieij  art.  Ho^aitiunu  They 
are  incidentally  illustrated  by  passages  in  the  N.  T., 
but  it  is  diiScult  to  distinguish  between  those  sc 
derived,  and  the  native  oriental  customs  which, 
as  we  ha\'e  said,  are  very  similar.  To  one  of  tha 
customs  of  classical  antiquity  a  reference  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  m  Rev.  ii.  17:  "To  him  that  over. 
cometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna,  and 
will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a 

to  hfan  (MiskkAt  d-Musdbeeh^  H.  829,  dtad  la  Laas> 
Vunaand  and  Ont  Nights,  Intr.  note  18).  Bnrdi 
hardt  {Noten  on  thu  Sedomnt,  eto.,  1.  178.  179,  dte 
In  the  same  note)  says  that  a  stranger  without  friend. 
In  a  camp  sllghte  at  the  first  tent,  when  the  wosnan 
in  the  absence  of  the  owner,  proilda  tur  bis  rsftesh 
ment  After  the  lapse  of  thrse  days  and  ftar  homa 
he  must,  if  he  would  avoid  oensurs,  either  a«lst  is 
household  dutSss,  or  claim  hcsplteUty  at  art 
tent 
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MV  iMBi  vntten,  wliioh  no  mao  knowetk,  «\iiig 
te  tkal  nedreUi  pt].**  £.  S.  P. 

*  HOST  (Lake  z.  35).    [Hu6I*itality  ;  Ikh.] 

*  HOSTAGE.  The  pnctioe  of  giving  and 
teodving  petvoos,  to  be  lebdned  m  security  for  the 
obeervHuce  of  publio  treaties  or  engagements,  is 
indicated  in  2  Kings  ziv.  14,  and  2  Chr.  zxy.  24. 
It  is  said  theretliat  J  oash  after  his  victory  over  Am- 

aiiah  tooli  with  him  hottayu  {tyU^'iJi'n  ^3$) 
■poo  his  return  to  his  own  kingdom,     b.  S.  T. 

HOTHAM  (Dn'in  [iign^ir^'ingy,  Xf09ip\ 
AlflK.  [Aid.]  7im$itiL-  Hotham)^  a  man  of  Asher; 
•ou  of  Heber,  of  the  fiunily  of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  viL 

W). 

HOTHAN  (Cn'^n,  i.  e.  Hotham:  X»ej(^; 
[Vat]  Ales.  Xm$w\  [KA.  Kiu9a»i\  Hotham),  a 
man  of  Aroer,  &ther  of  Shama  and  Jehiel,  two  of 
the  heroes  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  iL  44).  The 
subctitution  of  Hotban  for  Hotiiam  is  an  error 
wfaieh  has  been  retained  from  the  edition  of  1611 
[following  the  Bishops*  Bible]  till  now.  (Comp. 
the  rendffing  of  the  LXX.  both  of  this  and  the 
preceding  name.) 

HOTHIR  ("l\nin  [/ufl«€«f]:  'aM? 
Vat  Xl^ifpfc,  H0«i;]  Alex.  Iwftftpt,  [U9ipi'^ 
(Hkir),  the  Idth  son  of  Hkman  '*the  king's 
■eer"  (1  Chr.  zzv.  4),  and  therefore  a  Kohathite 
Levite.  He  had  the  charge  of  the  twenty-first 
eoune  of  the  muucians  in  the  service  of  the  tab- 
vnade  (uv.  28). 

*  Some  think  that  this  name  and  the  names  of 
fair  of  Hensan**  other  sons  (Giddaiti,  Komamti- 
jaer,  Mallothi,  Hothir,  Mahaxioth)  formed  a  verse 
cf  some  ancient  prophetic  s.fcyiug.  lliey  follow 
•aeh  other  in  the  list,  1  Chr.  zxv.  4  (except  the 
tmiaskMi  of  Joshbekaahah),  so  as  to  make  this 
•ouplet:  — 

n  wn?  n^riyn  ^nS^9 

1  have  magnillnd  and  exalted  help ; 
I  have  deelued  In  abandance  visions. 

rilnt  says  (Htbr.  u.  ChaUL  Wdi-ierb.  i.  244), 
thai  the  rhythm  of  the  words  &vors  this  view. 
Ewak!  xefers  to  this  ease  as  a  renuurkable  iUustra- 
tioo  of  the  use  of  significant  or  symbolic  personal 
names  among  the  Hebrews  {Lthrbuek  tier  Htbr. 
Spradte,  p.  M2, 5<«  Ausg.).  [Namrs,  Amer.  ed.] 
It  eboald  be  said  that  according  to  this  theory  ettr 
bebnga  to  both  the  preceding  verbs,  and  makes  of 
iiMm  two  oompound  names,  instead  of  one,  as  in 
tha  A.  V.  H. 

*  HOUGH  (Josh.  xi.  6,  9;  2  Sam.  viU.  4)  is 
BQ  obsolete  word  from  the  Angk>-Saxon  AoA,  and 
means  to  hamstring,  i.  e.  to  cut  the  back  sinews, 
and  thns  disable  animals.  H. 

HOUB  (n^lZ?,  Sn;^,  Chald.).  Thiswoid 
ii  flnt  found  in  Lan.  Li.  6,  iv.  19,  83,  v.  6;  and 
%  oeeors  several  times  in  the  ApoeiyphA  (Jud.  xiv. 
i,  2  Esdr.  ix.  44).  It  seems  to  be  a  vague  expres- 
^oo  for  a  short  period,  and  the  firequeut  pL.'aae 
><  in  the  same  hour  **   means  ^  immedutely  *'  : 

mam  w«  find  n^^3»  substituted  hi  the  Targum 

te  3731?f  **  in  a  moment**  (Num.  xvi.  21,  <fe 
0^  is  frequently  used  in  the  same  way  by  the 
K.  T  «dten  (Matt  viu.  13;  Luks  xh.  39,  Ac.). 
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It  ooeurs  in  the  LXX.  as  a  rendering  for 
words  meaning  time,  just  as  it  does  in  (Sreek  wri- 
ters long  before  it  acquired  the  specific  meaning  of 
our  wonl  "  hour.**  Saah  is  still  used  in  Anbie 
both  for  an  hour  and  a  moment 

The  ancient  Hebrews  were  probably  unacquainted 
with  the  division  of  the  natural  day  into  24  parts. 
The  general  distinctiuus  of  *'  moniui^,  evening,  and 
noonday  **  (Ps.  Iv.  17),  were  sufllicient  for  tbem  at 
first,  as  they  were  for  the  early  Greeks  (Horn.  Jl 
xxi.  Ill) ;  afterwards  the  (ireeks  adopted  five 
marked  periods  of  the  day  (Jul.  Pollux,  Onom,  t 
68;  Dio  (}hr}'sost  Orat  u.  (if  Oltn:),  and  the 
Hebrews  parcelled  out  the  period  between  sunrise 
and  sunset  into  a  series  of  minute  divisions  distin- 
guished by  the  sun^s  course  [U.vr],  as  is  stiU  done 
by  the  Arabs,  who  have  stateid  forms  of  prayers  for 
each  period  ([fine's  Jfod,  Ey,  i.  ch.  8). 

Tlie  early  Jews  appear  to  have  divided  the  day 
into  fcmr  parts  (Neh.  ix.  3),  and  the  night  into 
three  watches  (Judg.  vii.  19)  [Day;  Watches], 
aud  even  in  the  N.  T.  we  find  a  trace  of  this  di- 
vision in  Matt  xx.  1-6.  There  is  however  no 
proof  of  the  assertioa,  somedmes  made,  that  6^ 
in  the  Gospds  may  occasionally  n<ean  a  space  of 
three  hours. 

llie  Greeks  adopted  the  division  of  the  day  into 
12  hours  from  the  Babylonians  (Herod,  ii.  109; 
comp.  Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  p.  834).  At  what 
period  the  Jews  became  first  acquainted  with  this 
way  of  reckoning  time  is  unknown,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  they  too  learnt  it  ftom  the 
Babylonians  during  the  Captivity  (Waehner,  Am, 
ffelnr.  §  y.  i.  8,  9).  They  nuiy  have  had  some  soeb 
division  at  a  much  earlier  period,  as  has  been  laa- 
feired  from  the  fact  that  Abaz  erected  a  sun-dial 
in  Jerusalem,  the  use  of  which  had  probably  been 
learnt  from  Babylon.  There  is  however  Uie  great- 
est uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 

nSbyO  (A.  V.  '^degrew,**  Is.  xxxviiL  8). 
[DiAi«]  It  is  strange  that  tue  Jews  were  not 
acquainted  with  this  method  of  reckoning  even 
earUer,  for,  although  a  purely  conventional  one,  it 
is  naturally  suggested  by  the  months  in  a  year. 
Sir  G.  WUkinson  thinks  that  it  arose  fifom  a  less 
obvious  cause  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  834).  In 
whatever  way  originated,  it  was  known  to  the 
£gypUans  at  a  very  early  period.  They  had  12 
houn  of  the  day  and  of  the  night  (called  Nau  ss 
hour),  each  of  which  had  its  own  genius,  drawn 
with  a  star  on  ita  head.  The  word  is  said  by  Lep- 
sius  to  be  found  as  Isr  back  as  the  6th  dynasty 
(Rawlinson,  /ferod.  ii.  135). 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hours,  namely,  (1.)  tht 
astronomical  or  equinoctial  hour,  t.  e.  the  24th  part 
of  a  civil  day,  which  although  **  known  to  astrono- 
mers, was  not  used  in  the  affidrs  of  common  Uh 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  sentury  of  the  Chria- 
tian  era"  (Diet,  of  Ant,  s.  v.  Hora):  and  (2.)  ths 

natural  hour  (which  the  Rabbis  called  nV3QT 

KOipucai  or  temporales),  i.  e.  the  12th  patt  of  thf 
natival  day,  or  of  the  time  between  sunrise  and 
sunset  Tliese  are  the  hours  meant  in  the  N.  T., 
Josephus,  and  the  Kabbis  (John  xi.  9,  Ac.;  Jos. 
AnL  xiv.  4,  $  8),  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  perpetually  vary  in  length,  so  as  to  be  very 
diflbrent  at  different  times  of  the  year.  Desidei 
this,  an  hour  of  the  lay  wotdd  always  mean  a  dif* 
ferent  length  of  time  from  an  hour  of  the  nigjbl, 
except  at  the  equiuok     From  the  conseqnsot  ^m 
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Mrtidniy  of  the  term  there  aioee  the  provobial 
■EpnaioD  M  not  all  houn  are  equal "  (R  Joahua 
<9».  Carpniv,  App.  Crii.  p.  345).  At  the  equinoxei 
^e  third  hour  would  oorreapond  to  9  o'clock;  the 
■ixth  would  aboaifB  be  at  noon.  To  find  the  exact 
time  meant  at  oUier  leasons  of  the  year  we  muit 
know  when  the  sun  riaes  in  Palestine,  and  reduce 
the  hours  to  our  reckoning  accordingly.  [Day.] 
(Winer,  s.  v.  Tag,  Uhrvn;  Jahn,  Arch,  Bw. 
§  101.)  What  horo  logic  contrivances  tne  Jews 
possessed  in  the  tbue  of  our  Lord  is  uncertain;  but 
we  may  safely  suppose  that  they  had  gnomons, 
dials,  and  depsydrw,  all  of  which  had  long  been 
known  to  the  Persians  and  other  nations  with  whom 
they  had  come  in  contact  Of  course  the  two  first 
were  inaccurate  and  uncertain  indications,  but  the 
water-ck)ck  by  ingenious  modifications,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  became  a  \'ery  tolerable 
assistance  in  marking  time.     Meotioo  is  also  made 

of  a  curious  invention  called  71^07   '^^*^7i  by 

which  a  figure  was  constructed  so  as  to  drop  a  stone 
hito  a  brazen  basin  every  hour,  the  sound  of  which 
was  heard  for  a  great  distance  and  announced  the 
time  (Otbo,  Lex.  Hob,  s.  v.  Uora). 

For  the  purposes  of  prayer  the  old  division  of 
the  day  into  4  portions  was  continued  in  the  Tem- 
ple service,  as  we  see  from  Acts  ii.  15,  iii.  1,  x.  9. 
The  Jews  supposed  that  the  3d  hour  had  been  con- 
secrated by  Abraham,  the  6th  by  Isaac,  and  the 
9th  by  Jacob  (Kimcbi;  Schoettgen,  l/oi:  Htbr. 
on  Acts  iii.  1).  It  is  probable  that  the  canonical 
hours  observed  by  the  Romanists  (of  which  there 
are  8  in  the  24)  are  derived  from  these  Temple 
hours  (Godwyn,  Moset  amlAar.  iii.  9). 

The  Rabbis  pretend  that  the  hours  were  divided 

Into  1080  D^pbn  (minutes),  and  56,848  U^Vyi 

(seconds),  which  numbers  were  chosen  because  they 
are  so  easily  divisible  (Gem.  Ilier.  BrracuUi^  2,  4, 
b  Reland  AtU.  Htbr.  iv.  1,  §  19).         F.  W.  F. 

*  Besides  the  various  points  mentioned  above 
as  forming  the  beginning  of  the  day,  from  which 
tlie  hours  were  reckoned,  Pliny  testifies  {H.  N,  ii. 
79)  that  among  the  Romans  the  official,  rdigious, 
and  civil  day  was  reckoned  firom  midnight  to  mid- 
night. His  words  are:  ^*Ipsum  diem  alii  aliter 
obiervavere  .  .  .  vulgus  orane  a  luce  ad  tenebras : 
acerdotes  Romani,  et  qui  diem  diffiniere  dvilem, 
Item  iEgyptii,  et  Hipparchus,  a  media  nocte  in 
mediam.*'  To  the  same  purpose  also  Aulus  Gel- 
Bus  {Nod.  AiL  iiL  2):  'tpopulum  autem  Roma- 
lom  ito,  uti  Varro  dixit,  dies  singulos  adnumerare 
a  media  nocte  ad  mediam  proximam  multis  ai*gu- 
meotis  ostenditur."     He  then  gives  Varro*8  proofii. 

If  the  passaj^  in  St  John's  Gospel  rdating  to 
the  hour  of  the  day  be  all  examineii,  it  will  appear 
probable  that  he  adopted  this  official  Roman  reck- 
oning, —  of  course,  numbering  the  hours  from 
midday  as  well  as  fiom  midnight,  so  as  not  to 
exceed  the  number  twelve.  In  i.  40  the  visit  of  the 
iisdplas  to  Jesus  will  thus  have  occurred  about  10 
i.  u.  instead  of  at  4  p.  M.  as  often  supposed,  and 
ihis  seems  more  agreeable  to  the  statement  **  they 
ibode  with  him  that  day."  In  iv.  6  the  same 
node  of  reckoning  brings  Jesus,  ^  wearied  with 
ais  Journey,**  to  the  well  of  Samaria  at  six  in  the 
•rening,  a  Ume  when  the  woman  would  natunlly 
xrnie  to  draw  water,  instead  of  at  noon.  So  In  ir. 
■9  this  computation  makes  **the  seventh  hour** 
when  th9  fever  left  the  nobleman's  son,  seven  instead 
rf  €M  p.  M.,  whieh  agrees  better  with  the  droum- 
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sfanoca  and  the  probable  diitsnfw 
and  Capenutum. 

The  only  remaining  passage  it  xix.  14,  the  n- 
lation  of  which  to  JAaA.  xv.  25  has  been  so  much 
questioned.  Here,  too,  this  method  of  reckoaing 
removes  the  seeming  discrepancy,  while  the  whole 
course  of  the  narrative  in  all  the  Evangdists  ahowi 
that  the  time  indicated  by  St  John  as  that  when 
Pilate  sat  upon  his  Judgment-seat,  could  not  havw 
been  hiter  than  between  six  and  seven  hn  the  man^ 
VDg  —  ^aboui  the  sixth  hour."  After  this,  the 
events  which  followed  —  the  fiirther  inefieetoal  cp- 
poaition  and  final  yielding  of  Pilate  to  the  will  of 
the  Jews,  the  leading  of  Jesus  out  to  Golgotha 
after  taking  off  his  monk  royal  array,  etc.,  the  pRp- 
araUon  for  the  crucifixion,  and  the  crucifixkm  tt> 
self,  must  have  consumed  the  two  houn  or  iDon 
until  our  nine  o'clock,  called  by  St  Mark,  aooovd- 
ing  to  Jewish  usage,  **  the  third  hour.**  For  a  lisl 
of  the  older  writers  who  adopt  this  view,  see  Woft- 
fius,  Cwm  PhU.  on  John  xix.  14.  OUhatism  (who 
seems  to  prefer  for  himself  a  ooi^jectunl  eniend>» 
tion  of  the  text)  yet  well  observes,  <«  With  thia 
hypothesis  admirably  accords  the  &ct  that  John 
wrote  for  the  people  of  Aii*  Minor  **  —  a  reoiaik 
which  applies  to  all  the  passages  abow  cited  from 
his  Gospel  F.  O. 

HOUSE  (n*;9 :  oUos--  doim»;  Chald.  nPGl, 
1o  pau  the  mglu,  Ges.  Thes.  191  5),  a  dwelling 
in  general,  whether  literally,  as  bouse,  tent,  pahoe, 
citadel,  tomb;  derivatively,  as  tabernacle,  temple, 
heaven;  or  metaphorically,  as  &mily.  Although 
in  oriental  buigusge,  every  tent  (see  Ges.  p.  dS) 
may  be  regarded  as  a  house  (Harmer,  Obt.  i.  194), 
yet  the  distinction  between  the  permanent  dwellings 
house  and  the  tent  must  have  taken  rise  from  tbe 
moment  of  the  division  of  mankind  into  dweOen 
in  tents  and  builders  of  citica,  L  cot  pennaneot 
habitations  (Gen.  iv.  17,  20;  Is.  xxxviii.  12).  The 
Hebrews  did  not  become  dwellers  in  dties  tiU  the 
sojourn  in  Egypt  and  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  xlviL  8;  Ex.  xii.  7;  Heb.  vi.  9),  whik  the 
Canaanites  as  well  as  the  Ass}Tians  were  from  an 
earlier  period  builden  and  inhabitants  of  dtiea, 
and  it  was  into  the  houses  and  dties  built  bj  the 
former  that  the  Hebrews  entered  to  take  possessioa 
after  the  conquest  (Gen.  x.  11, 19,  xix.  1,  xxiiL  10, 
xxxiv.  20;  Num.  xi.  27;  Deut  vi.  10,  11).  The 
private  dwellings  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonlani 
have  altogether  perished,  but  the  aoUd  material  of 
the  houses  of  Syria,  east  of  the  Jordan,  may  per- 
haps have  preserved  entire  spedmens  of  the  anoieDK 
dwellings,  even  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  thai 
region  (Porter,  Damaseut,  ii.  195, 196;  C.  C.  Gf*- 
ham  in  Camb.  Essays,  1859,  p.  160,  Ac;  eomp. 
Buckingham,  Arab.  Tribei^  p.  171,  172). 

In  inferring  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  andeol 
Jewish  or  Oriental  houses,  as  aUuded  to  in  Scrip- 
ture, from  existing  dwellings  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
the  East  in  general,  allowance  most  be  made  ft* 
the  difierence  hi  climate  between  F^ypt,  Penda, 
and  Palestine,  a  cause  fh>m  which  would  proeeed 
diflferenoes  in  certain  cases  of  material  and  eonatiiio» 
tion,  as  well  as  of  domestic  arrangement 

1.  The  houses  of  the  rural  poor  in  E^gypt,  ai 
well  as  in  most  parts  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Perda, 
are  for  the  most  part  mere  huts  of  mud,  or  son- 
burnt  bricks.  In  some  parts  of  Fslestine  ani 
Arabia  stone  is  used,  and  in  certain  districts  esvei 
in  the  rock  an  used  as  dwellings  (Amos  r.  U 
Baitlflli,   IFoOs,  p.  117;  Cavbb).    Tht 
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■od  ill  •omtOkMitlieesUkire  boiued  in  ths  ume 
building,  or  tba  peopls  live  an  ■  nianl  pUtfono, 
tad  (La  caiUlc  round  tbcm  on  tlie  f{nniiid  [1  Sun. 
uiiiL  34;  Irby  Mid  tlmigla.  p.  7U;  JuUitfe,  Ltt- 
Ur%  i.  iS:  HuekiaKhiun,  Amb  Tiibtt,  p.  170: 
BunUiudl,  IrtietU.  ii.  119).  Id  Lower  Kgjpt 
tb*  oioi  oscupy  Lha  KidUi  of  tint  ehunber  ftrtbat 
from  Uw  dilnimi  it  i*  built  of  brick  or  mud, 
•bout  four  iHt  bigb,  ind  Che  top  ia  often  uwd  la 
a  (Icqiiug  pliici  iu  winter.  'Hit  irindowa  tn  aaall 
apvturaa  hi^b  up  in  tJw  w&lia,  sometimei  gnttd 
wilh  wood  (Burekhmlt,  Traedt,  i.  241,  ii.  101, 
lia,  301,  S29i  Uue,  MaL  Kg.  i.  44|.  Tba  nub 
tn  eommonlj  but  oat  alwayi  Hat,  and  ve  uaually 
fanued  of  ■  pUater  of  mud  ud  itnw  Uid  upon 
bougbs  or  nAai;  uid  upon  the  flat  roob,  tente  or 

b«  oMd  ■>  ileiy^-plaOM  in  nuUDer  (Irbj  ud 


kMBM  of  Uw  ftnt  ruk.    Tlie  prvnSBng  flia«f 

autem  houH  of  thit  elaa>  pieMnU,  M  wu  Ilk* 
etu  In  uicient  Kgjpt,  a  froLX  of  wall,  whoM  blank 
atld  Dwan  appearance  !■  uiuallj  reUaiBi)  adj  bj 
the  door  ajid  a  lew  laUi«d  and  prqjectiziH  window! 
( Viao*  in  S<irin,  ii.  as).  Within  thii  ii  i  Doott 
or  courU  with  apartmanti  opaiing  iotu  tbtou 
Some  of  Ibe  fineat  boun  in  the  Eaat  are  to  b» 
found  at  Dauuucui,  when  in  lome  of  them  vt 
•eren  luch  courti.  IVbin  ttasc  are  oolj  two,  Chi 
itinermoM  i*  tbe  kaittn,  in  wbiib  Iba  wonwa  wd 
cbildreu  live,  and  whicb  ii  JealouiJj  Kcluded  Irou 
the  entrance  of  anj  man  but  tbe  inacler  of  tbe 
bouH  (Buii:kh«^lt,  TraciU  i.  188;  Van  Fjtmunt 
U.  346,  as.1;  Sbaw,  p.  30T;  Porter,  Damntaa,  1 
34,  37,  60;  Cbanllii.  I't^^u,  ri.  6;  Lane,  Mud. 
Hp.  i.  ITM,  3llT|.  Over  tbe  door  U  a  pnjecling 
window  with  a  lattice  moR  or  ku  elaboratelj 
wniugbt,  which,  except  ia  timea  of  publio  ceMxa 


iliililiH      (t^aid.  ihn-vik,  I.  ITT.) 

Hang^  Til  Nirbubr,  Doer.  pp.  49,  63:  Uyard, 
Itim-atidBab.f.Wi:  MnnwA,!.  176;  Burckhardt, 
C>MVi,p.3S0:  7'''nl<(ji,i.l90;  Van  Egmont.  ii.  32: 
lUaa,  Migdati  ntnl  BOJvas,  p.  Ifi)-  To  tbii  de- 
Ki^itian  tba  buuMa  of  ancieut  K^jpt  and  alio  of 
Anjriai,  u  rapnaoited  in  tba  monumante.  in  gtaat 
OMMura  compond  (Layard,  Moaanunl*  of  Nint- 
■Wk,  pL  U.  pi.  49.  SO;  baHelief  !d  Brit.  Mui. 
Aa^iian   room,  No.  49;  Srit  Egjpt.  room,   oaae 


Cotraoa*  M  hoiua  iB  Oalio.    (Iab*,  Maiftnl 

Uona.  !•  utuall;  cloMd  (2  K.  ii.  30;  Shaw,  Jhiv. 
ri..  p.  2U7;  line,  .K'-L  H;,.  i.  271.     The  doorw»7 

their  doon.  and  ai  the  ImaliUa  were  directed  to 

[Uatf.,]  The  entnuics  b  uiiiall;  guaided  within 
fix>ru  liifht  by  h  wail  or  lonia  artangement  of  tba 
pana)^.  in  the  |iu<U!:e  ii  a  itone  aeat  lot  tlia 
porta-  and  other  nervuiii  (Ijuie,  Mod.  Kg.  1.  31; 
Shaw.  Tinwii,  p.  2[17:  Cbardin,  IVjnjift,  ii.  Ill, 
Bejond  thie  phmkb  ii  an  open  cnurt  like  lit* 
Ttiiaan  imjiiiiiiwn,  often  paied  with  marliie.  Futo 
thit  tha  principal  apirtmentm  look,  and  are  aithv 
open  to  it  In  front,  or  are  eiilned  frotc  U  b;  doora. 
An  awninK  ia  ■amHimea  drawn  orar  tbe  court,  and 
tba  flaor  atrswad  with  carpati  on  feitiva  oeeavoM 
(Shaw,  p.  9Dg|.  Un  the  ground  floor  there  <• 
genenlij  an  apartment  lor  mala  riritoia,  called 
nundnrnh,  baling  a  pottion  of  tba  fluor  aunk  ba- 
■nw  tba  teat,  called  ibnkd'ah.  TUi  ii  oflaii  pared 
with  inarbie  or  colored  Ulaa,  and  baa  in  tba  cratN 
a  fbuntain.  Tbe  rsat  of  tbe  Boor  Ii  a  raiaed  plal- 
(brm  called  bcuMn.  with  a  mattroi  and  eoabioa 
at  the  bMjk  on  neb  of  the  thiee  Mm.  Thli  anl 
or  aofii  ii  oallad  dctaam.    taffsr  peraca  on  •ntnaat 


IIM  aousE 

Um  off  hii  itios  ou  Um  durlca'ak  bitm  it^flng 
an  tb*  UtwdH  (Ex.  iU.  6;  Joth.  v.  IS;  Lnka  M. 
W).  IIm  uUlDgi  ovtr  the  Uaein  ud  dwU'ii* 
ira  {Aai  ricblj  puitM  tiid  ornuiMiUd  (Jec.  nil. 
14).  [CeIliko.]  Tb*  lUln  (o  tli<  uppa  Bfait- 
BiMiU  u«  ill  SyrU  tuiuUy  in  k  eorucr  (^  the  oouit 
(lIobiiwH),  ili.  3U9).  Wfam  then  li  iw  upper 
■bii7  Uw  loner  nonu  m  dhuUj  MU<r.  la  Ptr- 
■i*  Iha)'  m  open  fKHn  lop  lo  batlam,  md  otilj 
diTidcd  from  Um  rauit  bj  ■  low  putlUco  (WUklu- 
KB,  .JBC.  A-j.  1.  10;  CfauiJin,  It.  llS;  Bnrddunlt, 
rmU,    i.    18,    19 ;   Hncii  in   ^^  I.  56}. 


BOCU 

tmlad  iboT*  tha  lavil  of  Uw  omrt  (O 
llBi  ITen  n  fijirio,  1.  A6),  m  m>j,  in  M, 
tba  drcumitaiion  of  tha  mlnda  of  tb>  p 
(Umik  IL  Si  Uilia  T.  18),  mppon,  (l.)  tlwt  mr 
l^onl  wH  ituding  under  Um  nniid«b,  *od  tba 
pcopla  la  ftnal  in  tba  eovrt.  'Hw  litann  of  tba 
'  'l  man  aaceudad  tba  (Uin  to  tba  roof  of  Uh 
LK,  Mid  uldng  ofTa  portJoa  of  tba  boardtd  an 
ig  of  Iba  ^enndab,  tt  Ttmoviug  the  ivning 

let  dowii  tbe  bei  iJinMi/li  tbe  rcnndab  root,  or  b- 
tba  IMlo-,  <Wii  bf  wni,  a/  tbe  roof,  tA  i«i  Ktpi- 
fur,  and  depodted  it  liefura  the  Sa>-knir  (Shaw, 
p.  !!!).■  [a. )  AiiDtber  ei)jbiuiition  pnaenla  itadf 
in  eonaldtrii^g  tbe  Rnni  wbera  Ibe  eompaiij  nn 
aaaoibled  aa  tbe  uwt^or,  and  the  roof  opened  Ibi 
tbe  tMd  to  be  tba  tme  roof  of  the  houae  ITmi^b. 
Mv-acU$,  p.  IHS;  I^ane,  ^^OlL  Ky.  1.  SS).  (8.) 
Anil  Mia  aUll  tuon  ainiple  li  Ibund  In  ngording 
tba  houta  aa  one  of  tbe  nida  dwellingi  noir  lo  b* 
aaai  Dear  tba  Sea  of  UalUea,  *  mere  room  "10  er 
IS  fact  high  and  m  man}  or  nion  aquaja,"  vHli 
no  openiLj;  aioept  tbe  door.  Tba  roof,  need  aa  a 
■lee[«n(;-pla«,  ia  rcnobed  hy  a  ladder  from  tbe  oal- 
alda,  and  Uia  licarcn  of  tbe  paralytic,  unable  Ic 
approach  tbe  door,  would  tbua  bax'e  aacended  tbe 

■    ■     ■  ■    (iiiiif"- 


bini   down   i: 


IS  Oak*,  irtai  Uak-ad. 


r   Locd   wii 


Dof  tn  oftoi  ihaded  fay  finaa  or  ene(Nn|r  -^antt 
nd  the  eourta,  aiptclallj  the  inner  onea,  planted 
rith  trtea.  11ie  oonrt  baa  -fltn  a  well  or  'ink  id 
t  (I'a.  cuviii.  a;  3  Sam.  itU.  \i\  ituwUI,  AU^i. 
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•Maft 

U  atu* 

iHil  of  thla  latter 
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Um 
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NetH 
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skJ  Bn-k,  U.  a  fl.J  I 


L  Mt  Ml  WHUdme.  L  0,  8;  I^oa,  ifod  Eg.  L 
■  ;  noM  fa  afria,  1.  fit). 
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odid  U'nA,  fittad  with  deoaiiu,  and  M  tbs  dor- 
ian ti  thno  numi  portion!  Ulun  off  ud  ineloMd 
kns  nttiiiig  roama  (Lane,  1.  W,  BuMcJl,  i.  31, 


(Aild^  with  iriilcb  ma;  li«  eompand  tb*  Htlmw 
*rmim  X<0-»f  (SIuUbj.  3.  4  P.  App.  {  82),  an 
bubDj  in  Uiencond  oourt;  oUwnriw  ttaej  forma 
■<pnu  building  witbin  tbe  gaonl  incloiuK.  or 
ue  abon  on  tlw  firat  floor  [I^ic.  Mod.  Ky.  i.  171), 
Kil;  Viem  in  Syrin.  i.  66).  The  entnnce  to  the 
hama  i*  cnaed  bj  no  one  but  tha  rnutcr  of  [be 
hoiiaa  and  the  domatjci  Leiuiigiiig  Ui  tbtt  feTnale 
eBtabluhmoiL  Thou;fh  tbu  remark  wouki  nut 
■pplj  in  the  Btae  degree  to  Jewiah  babiU,  the  pri- 
raey  al  the  women '1  aputnieuli  maj  powiblj  lie 
iufieatad  hj  tbe  <•  inuer  ebauiba- "  C^Hn  '  toili- 
I)  retorted  to  aa  a  hiding-place  ( 1 
i.  SS;  (M  Jndg.  xt.  1).    Solouioti, 


Nfcr^r  Oct.  p.  1030}  made,  or  latber  aat  qvt  Kr 

Elliha,  bj  the  ShuDumnitc  woman  (I  K.  It.  10^ 
11).  So  alao  the  "aummar  parior "  of  Egbo 
(Judg.  ill.  30,  S3,  but  au  WilUnnn,  1.  11),  tlM 
"loft"  oT  the  widow  of  ZarepbaUi  (1  K.  iTil.  Hi). 
Tha  "lattloe"  {nj^V :  tomrrir:  eaneMi 
Ibroogb  which  Ahaiiah  fell,  paihapa  bdooged  to 
an  upper  cbamber  of  thlj  kind  (S  K.  1.  8),  aa  abo 
tbe  -third  loft"  {Tfliprryo¥)  from  whleh  Euty 
chua  fell  (Acta  n.  »;  comp.  Jer.  iiU.  13).  Than 
are  uiuhUt  no  >pec)al  bednomi  In  eoatern  bouao, 
and  thua  the  room  In  which  lib-boabath  wna  mur 
dcnd  was  probablj  an  ordinarj  mom  with  a 
dtucin,  on  wbich  be  waa  aleeplng  during  the  heat 
of  tbe  da;  {3  Sam.  It.  S,  6:  Uiw,  i.  11). 

SometJmea  tbe  detain  ii  niaed  luffldentlj  to 
allow  or  eellan  underneath  for  atorea  of  all  kLkdl 
[TuutTa,  Matt.  ulr.  20;  Ruaad,  L  38). 

Tiie  outer  doon 


teagn  naaga  in  tbli  reapeot,  whieh  waa  camad 
farther  In  rabaequent  Uma  (1  K.  nl.  Si  S  K.  uiv. 
IS).       [WoHES.]       The  hanm   of  tbe    Penlan   with  t 
a>nueb(Q''a^    Sy'^:  iyvnucA*:  domui/t 
aMrVB)  ii  DOtiead  in  the  book  of  Ealher  (IL  3). 

Wbco  thera  ia  an  i^ipcr  rtorf,  tbe  id'oA  brm* 
Ibt  noat  important  apuimoit,  and  thua  probablj 
ana  WW  to  the  hripvor,  which  waa  ofUo  the 
•■  pctt-dtambo' "  (Luke  ^i.  18  [iriyajar^j  Aeta 
i.  13,  a.  BT,  n.  8;  Burekbardt,  Trnv.  1.  lU).a 
Tlsa  windowa  al  the  upper  Fooma  aflen  project  one 
V  two  ft^  and  txin  a  kloak  or  latticed  chamber, 
Ihe  ari£r^  of  which  are  elabontelj  otnameoted 
(Ub,  L  SI:  RoMcO,  L  108;  Bunkhaidt,  TVnp. 
L  ISOV  [Wianoff.]  Sunb  maj  haTB  been  the 
-chamlo'Da  the  wall"  (nv?P. :  brti/for:  amao- 

•  •  ■■  At  Hamlrli,''  aaji  Dr,  RoUDiai  'SU.  Ari.  U. 


MaoB,  IK    T.  10  ("  ID  tbi  waU,"  A,  V. 
.wlallj  _  wB)|.4Miib*r.  I.  r.  am  ruthiuhM  «IIh  •  i 
«fc  M;  fewted),  ma  oedcnbl  Uu  moilam  'adlyukl 


wooden  lock,  but  in  J 
.«rae   c«.e.    th.^ 


onir  (Ijir 
Chard  in, 
Kiueelt.  I. 


quind  with  char- 
eoal  in  a  cbadng- 
diah:  or  a  fire  rf 
wood  might  be  kin- 
dled in  tlie  open 
court  of  tbe  bouaa 
(Ukeuii.5B;  Rofr 
adi,  1.  81;  Une,L 


Beuds  the  num. 
dnrah,  iome  bouaea 
In  Cdn  have  an 
apartment  called 


o  the  court, 


(rnn  Kotarta.) 


Ing:  and  a  pIUaT  to  aupport  the  waD  abore  {l^n^ 
I.  39).  It  wai  in  a  cbamber  of  Ibia  kind,  probablj 
oiie  of  the  lareeet  >iie  to  lie  (bund  in  a  jMlace,  that 
our  Lord  waa  bein^  arralj^ed  before  the  high-prleat, 
at  (he  time  wben  the  denial  of  Htm  hj  St.  Teta 
took  place.  He  "tomei!  and  looked"  on  Peter  ai 
he  itood  bj  the  Are  in  the  court  (i.uke  xxil.  b%, 
61 ;  John  iiili.  SS],  wbilit  He  hlniaelf  waa  in  th( 
"  hall  of  Judi^ent,"  tbe  mnk'nd.  Such  waa  the 
"  porch  of  Judgment "  hnilt  hj'  Soknnon  (1  K.  rll. 
T),  which  flnda  a  parallel  In  the  golden  alcore  ot 
Dibek   (Ibn   Batula,    Trap.  78,  od. 


D  ba  mated  witb 
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HOUSE 


Bttan  quitting  the  interior  of  the  bouae  we  nukj 
iJjMgUi  that,  on  the  deewdrij  the  ouriier  is  the  place 
of  honor,  which  is  never  quitted  by  the  master  of 
the  house  in  receiving  stranj;ers  (Kussell,  i.  37; 
Hakn,  Tfp-e  and  S'ukni^  p.  38).<>  The  rooft  of 
eastivn  houses  are,  as  has  been  said,  mostly  flat, 
though  there  are  sometimes  domes  over  some  of  the 
rooms.  The  flat  portions  are  plastered  with  a  com- 
position  of  mortar,  tar,  ashes,  and  saud,  which  in 
time  becomes  very  hard,  but  wb«i  not  laid  on  at 
the  proper  season  is  apt  to  crack  \i\  winter,  and  the 
nun  is  thus  admitted.  In  order  to  prevent  this, 
twey  roof  is  jHrovided  with  a  roller,  which  is  set 
at  work  after  rain.  In  many  cases  the  temce 
roof  is  little  better  than  earth  rolled  hard.  On  ill- 
compacted  rooft  grass  is  often  found  springing  into 
a  short-lived  existence  (rruv.  xiz.  13,  zxvii.  15; 
Pfe.  czxix.  6,  7;  Is.  uxvii.  27;  Shaw,  p.  210; 
I^ne,  i.  27;  Robinson,  iii.  39,  44,  60). 

In  no  point  do  oriental  domestic  habits  diifer 
more  from  European  than  in  the  use  of  the  roof. 
Its  flat  surfisoe  is  made  useful  for  various  house- 
hold  purposes,  as  dryuig  com,  hanging  up  linen, 
and  preparing  figs  and  raisins  (Shaw,  p.  211; 
Burckhardt,  Trav.  i.  191).  The  rooft  are  used  as 
places  of  recreation  in  the  evening,  and  often  as 
sleeping-places  at  night  (2  Sam.  xi.  2,  xvi.  22;  Dsn. 
iv.  29;  1  Sam.  ix.  25,  26;<>  Job  xxvii.  18;  Pn>v. 
xxi.  9;  Shaw,  p.  211;  Kussell,  i.  35;  Chardui,  iv. 
116;  Layard,  Nintveh^  i.  177).  lliey  were  also 
used  as  places  for  devotion,  and  even  idolatrous 
worship  (Jer.  xxxii.  29,  xix.  13;  2  K.  xxiil.  12; 
Zq>h.  i.  5;  Acts  x.  9).  At  the  time  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  booths  were  erected  by  the  Jews  on 
the  tops  of  their  houses,  as  in  the  present  day  huts 
of  boughs  are  sometimes  erected  on  the  housetops 
as  sleeping-plaoes,  or  places  of  retirement  fh>m  the 
beat  in  summer  time  (Neh.  viii.  16 ;  Burckhardt, 
Syria^  p.  280).  As  among  the  Jews  the  seclusion 
df  women  was  not  carried  to  the  extent  of  Mohara- 
nedan  usage,  it  is  probable  that  the  housetop  was 
made,  as  it  is  among  Christian  inhabitants,  more  a 
place  of  public  meeting  both  fur  men  and  women, 
than  is  the  case  among  Mohammedans,  who  care- 
fiilly  seclude  their  roofs  from  inspection  by  parti- 
tions (Burckhardt,  Trav.  1. 191;  oomp.  Wilkinson, 
i.  23 ).  The  Christians  at  Aleppo,  hi  Kussell's  Ume, 
lived  contiguops,  and  made  their  housetops  a  means 
of  mutual  communication  to  avoid  pasaing  through 
the  streets  in  time  of  plague  (Kunell,  i.  35).  In 
the  same  manner  the  housetop  might  be  made  a 
means  of  escape  by  the  stairs  \L  e.  from  the  roof 
Into  the  court]  by  which  it  was  reached  without 
entering  uiy  of  the  apartments  of  the  house  (Matt, 
niv.  17,  X.  27;  l^ke  xU.  3). 

Both  Jews  and  heathens  were  in  the  habit  of 
wailing  publicly  on  the  housetops  (Is.  xv.  3,  xxii. 
1;  Jer.  xlvill.  38).  IVotection  of  the  roof  by  par- 
apets was  ei\joined  by  the  law  (Dent.  xxii.  8).  The 
parapets  thus  constructed,  of  which  the  types  may 
be  seen  in  ancient  Egyptian  houses,  were  sometimes 
)f  open  work,  and  it  is  to  a  faU  through,  or  over 
one  of  these  that  the  injury  by  which  Ahaziah  suf- 
fered is  sometimes  ascribed  (Shaw,  p.  211).  To 
over  roofs  tor  plundering  purposes,  as  well  as 


a  •  Hemes  in  Am.  ill.  12  ''  the  comer  of  a  bed  " 
the  "diwn  '*  being  nMsnt  then)  is  represented  as  the 
plaes  oeeupled  by  the  pruud  nobles  of  Samaria,  than 
whkih  only  a  mlaerable  remnant  of  them  would  be 
sUe  to  esoape  in  the  day  of  calamity.  H. 

ft  •Ibe  A.  V.  (1  Sam    ix.  26)  statai  men^ly  that 


HOUSE  OF  GOD 

fat  iaibty,  would  be  no  diflknlt  matter  (Joel  11  #>. 
In  ancient  Egyptian  and  also  in  Aisyiiaii  boom  • 
sort  of  raised  story  was  sometimes  built  above  tlit 
roof,  and  in  the  former  an  open  chamber,  roofed  of 
oo^'ered  with  awning,  was  sometUnes  erected  on  ib^ 
housetop  (Wilkinson,  i.  9 ;  Layard,  Motu  of  Nm 
U.  pi.  49,  50). 

lliere  are  usually  no.  fire-i«.aoes.  enxrt  in  the 
kitchen,  the  furniture  of  which  consists  of  a  ioct 
of  raised  platform  of  brick  with  receptacles  in 
it  for  fire,  answering  to  the  ** boiling  places" 

(jihvy^ :  /uer^tpud:  euHnm)  of  Esdkiel  (zIvL 
23;  Lane,  i.  41;  Gea.  p.  249). 

Special  apartments  were  devoted  in  larger  houses 
to  winter  and  summer  uses  (Jer.  zxx\i.  2S;  Am. 
iii.  15;  Chardm,  iv.  119). 

The  ivory  house  of  Ahab  was  probably  a  palaoe 
largely  ornamented  with  inlaid  ivoty.     [I'alacb.] 

Tlie  circumstance  of  Samson's  pulling  down  the 
house  by  means  of  the  pillars,  may  be  explained 
by  the  fiu;t  of  the  company  being  sBsembled  on 
tiers  of  balconies  above  each  other,  supported  by 
central  pillars  on  tbe  basement;  when  these  wera 
pulled  down  the  whole  of  the  upper  fkMrs  would 
fidl  also  (Judg.  xvi.  26;  Shaw,  p.  811). 

Houses  for  jewels  and  armor  were  built  and  ftir- 
nished  under  the  kmgs  (2  K.  XX.  13).   Thediangfat^ 

bouse  (nHS^TO  :  Kvrp^v.  latiiim)  was  doubt- 
less a  public  latrine,  such  as  exists  in  modem 
eastern  cities  (2  K.  x.  27;  Kussell,  L  84). 

Leprosy  in  the  house  was  probably  a  nitraos 
efflorescence  on  the  walls,  which  was  ix^jurions  to 
the  salubrity  of  the  house,  and  whose  removal  was 
therefiore  strictly  ei^ined  by  the  Law  (Lev.  ziv. 
84,  55;  Kitto,  Pkyt.  Gwgr,  of  Pal  p.  112; 
Winer,  s.  ▼.  Hihuer), 

The  word  H^SI  is  prefixed  to  words  ooiutitatlQg 
a  local  name,  as  Bethany,  Beth-horon,  etc  In 
modem  names  it  is  represented  by  Bat^  as  Beit- 
lahm.  H.  W.  P. 

•  HOUSEHOLD,  OJBSAB*S.    [C 

HOUSBHOLD.] 

•  HOIJSEHOLDEB.    [Goodman.] 

•  HOUSE  OF  GOD.    This 


curs  in  Judg.  xx.  18  (A.  V.),  where  no  doubi  H^S 

v^  instead  of  being  translated,  should  be  retained 
as  a  proper  name,  i.  e.  Bethel;  so  also,  ver.  96  and 
xxi.  2.  Bethd  on  the  ocmfines  of  Judah  and  Beqja»- 
min  is  the  place  there  meant  The  Aric  of  tha 
Covenant  having  been  brought  to  Bethel  fimn  Shi- 
loh  just  at  that  time,  fbr  tbe  purpose  (it  may  be) 
of  more  convenient  aocess,  the  other  tribes  went  up 
thither  to  **  ask  counsel  *'  of  Jehovah  in  regard  to 
the  war  on  which  they  were  about  to  enter  against 
the  Bei\jamites.  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  is  found 
again  not  long  after  this  in  its  proper  sanctuary  at 
Shik>h  (1  Sam.  i.  8).  That  in  Judg.  xx.  18  Beth<^ 
denotes  the  place  where  the  Ark  thai  was,  and  not 
the  Ark  itself  as  caUed  "the  house  of  God,**  is 
evident  from  Judg.  xx.  37,  where  the  namtive  dia- 
tinguishes  the  two  from  each  other,  and  reoogniaes 

Samuel  and  Saul  had  a  oonvezsatlan  or  private  intei^ 
view  "  on  the  roof."  But  it  ^ppesn  ftom  tfao  Hsbtwi 
(ver.  26)  that  Saul,  at  least,  slept  there  during  the  M> 
lowing  night;  Ibr  early  the  next  mwidng  Banna 
called  to  him  on  the  roof  to  arias  and 
Jonmsy 


HUKKOK 

of  Um  Azk  at  Bet<id  u  the  nnitt  of 
OMrgvnoy*  H* 

HUKICOK  (pr'P  [mctfi'm,  Toeh-txonwxtkn, 
Dietr.;  ^&ich,  Fiint]:  *Iajra 'o;  Aiex.  Iie«ic:  Buo- 
Mcvi),  a  place  on  the  boundary  of  NaphUili  (Joeh. 
six.  34),  named  next  to  Aznoth-Tabor.  It  is  men- 
turned  by  Eiuebius  and  J«ronie  ( Onomatt.  "looc  "), 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  tu  show  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  it  but  from  the  Text.  By  hap-Parchl 
in  13^,  and  in  our  own  times  by  Wolcott  and 
by  Robinson,  Hukkok  has  been  recovered  in  Ydtuk,, 
a  Tillage  in  the  mountains  of  Napbtali,  west  of  the 
uffptr  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  about  7  miles 
8.  S.  W.  of  Safed,  and  at  the  head  of  Wadjf-tl- 
AmAd.  An  ancient  Jewisli  tradition  k>eates  here 
the  tomb  of  Habakkuk  (Zunz,  in  a  Tudela,  U. 
421;  Sehwan,  p.  182;  Kobinson,  iU.  81,  82). 

G. 

HUKKOK  U7pV1  [perh.  atabiUlted,  or  at- 

yrovtd]:  ^  'Axduv;  [Vat.  Ikok;]  Alex.  Icuroic; 
[Comp.  Aid.  *Iie^:]  ifvcnc),  a  name  which  in  1 
C!hr.  vi  75  is  substituted  for  Hslkath  in  the  par- 
aUfll  list  of  the  GerBhouite  cities  in  Asher,  in  Josh. 

HTJL  (bVI  [circle,  region^  Fiirst] :  "OvK;  [in 

1  Chr.,  Rom.  Vat  omit,  Alex.  Ov8:  Hul])^  the 
second  son  of  Aram,  and  jiprandson  of  Sheni  (Gen. 
X.  23).  The  geographical  position  of  the  people 
iriiom  be  represents  is  not  well  decided.  Josephus 
{AnL  i.  6,  §  4)  and  Jerome  fix  it  in  Armenia; 
Schulthess  {Farad,  p.  262)  on  etymological  grounds 

(as  thoogh  the  names=  /*in,  $(tnd)  proposes  the 
soothem  part  of  Mesopotamia;  \on  Bohkn  (/»- 
ind.  to  Gen,  iL  249)  place*  it  in  the  neighborhood 
•f  Chaidsea.  Tlie  stiongSKt  evidence  is  in  favor 
of  the  district  about  the  roots  of  I^ebanon,  where 
the  names  Ard-eUZ/ukhj  a  district  to  the  north  of 
Lake  Merom ;  OCKaBa,  a  town  noticed  by  Josephus 
(Atd.  XT.  10,  i  8),  between  GalUee  and  Trachonitis; 
Golan,  and  its  modem  form  Df<ndAn,  bear  some 
affinity  to  the  original  name  of  Iful,  or,  as  it  should 
father  be  written,  ChvL  W.  L.  B. 

HULa)AH  (rrj^n  [weaid,  Fuiit] :  "OA- 
3ar:  [ffolda,]  OUln),  a  prophetess,  whose  husband 
^Kalliim  iru  keeper  of  the  wardrobe  in  the  time 
of  king  Josiah,  and  who  dwelt  in  the  suburb  (Ros- 
■omiiller,  ad  Ztph.  i.  10)  of  Jerusalem.  While 
Jeramiah  was  still  at  Anathoth,  a  young  man  un- 
known to  fiune,  Huldah  was  the  most  distinguished 
pction  for  propheUc  gifts  in  Jenisalem ;  and  it  was 
lo  her  that  Josiah  had  reeourse  when  Uilkiah  found 
a  book  of  the  Iaw,  to  procure  an  authoritative 
cpinion  on  it  (2  K.  xxu.  14;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22). 

W.  T.  a 

HUMTAH  {^^^^  0*ic«o^fe«/i,Ges.; 
firtnai,  Flint]:  Evfili;  Alex.  Xofifuira''  Atk~ 
■MriAn),  a  city  of  Judah,  one  of  those  hi  the  moun- 
tain-district, the  next  to  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  54). 
U  was  not  known  to  Eusebius  snd  Jerome  (see 
OmomoMtieim^  ^  Ammatha '*),  nor  has  it  since  been 
identifiBd.  There  is  some  rssemblanoe  between  the 
name  and  that  of  Kimath  (Kifii0),  one  of  the 
phees  added  in  the  Vat  LXX.  to  the  list  in  the 
Hebrew  text  of  1  Sam.  xzx.  27-81.  G. 

HTTNTINO.  The  olyeeto  for  which  hunting 
J  praetioad,  indicate  the  various  conditions  ot  sc^ 
*liky  and  the  progiess  of  viv«]iatiop  Hunting, 
of  neoessity,  wlMthai  for  the  axtenni- 
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nation  of  dangerous  beasts,  or  for  proooring 
nance,  betokens  a  rude  and  semi-civilind  stata; 
as  an  amusement,  it  betokens  an  advanced  stata. 
In  the  former,  personal  prowess  and  physical 
strength  are  the  qualities  which  elevate  a  mac 
above  his  fellows  and  fit  him  for  dominion,  ano 
hence  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity  is  de- 
scribed ss  a  "mighty  hunter  before  the  L«rd" 
(Gen.  X.  9),  while  Ishmael,  the  progenitor  of  a  wild 
race,  was  famed  as  ait  archer  (Gen.  xxl.  20),  and 
Esau,  holding  a  similar  position,  was  "a  cunning 
hunter,  a  man  of  the  field  **  (Gen.  xxv.  27).  Ihe 
latter  state  may  be  exemplified,  not  indeed  from 
Scripture  itself,  but  from  contemporary  recorda 
Among  the  accomplishments  of  ilerod,  his  skill  m 
the  chase  is  particularly  noticed ;  he  kept  a  legulai 
stud  and  a  huntsman  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  10,  §  3). 
followed  up  the  sport  in  a  wild  country  (AnL  \v» 
7,  §  7)  which  abounded  with  stags,  wild  ssses,  an-l 
bears,  and  is  said  to  have  killed  as  many  as  forty 
head  m  a  day  {B,  J,  i.  21,  §  13).  llie  wealthy  in 
Egypt  and  Assyria  followed  the  ^wrts  of  the  field 
with  great  sest;  they  had  their  preserves  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preserving  and  hunting  game 
(Wilkinson's  Ane,  KgypL  L  215;  Xen.  Cyrop.  L 
4,  (§  5, 14),  and  drew  finom  hunting  scenes  subjects 
for  decorating  the  walls  of  their  buildings,  and  even 
the  robes  they  wore  on  state  occasions. 

The  Hebrews,  as  a  pastoral  and  agricultural 
people,  were  not  given  to  the  sports  of  the  field ; 
the  density  of  the  population,  Uie  earnestness  of 
their  character,  and  the  tendency  of  their  ritoal 
regulations,  particulariy  those  aflfecting  food,  all 
combined  to  discourage  the  practice  (^  hunting; 
and  perhaps  the  exam}3eB  of  Ishmael  and  Esau  were 
reeorded  with  the  same  object  Then  was  no  krk 
of  game  in  Palestine;  on  their  entrance  into  tht 
land,  the  wild  beasts  were  so  numerous  as  to  be 
dangerous  (Ex.  xxiii.  29);  the  utter  destni<^on  of 
them  was  guarded  against  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Mosaic  law  (Ex.  xxiii.  11;  Lev.  xxv.  7).  Some  of 
the  fiercer  animals  surrived  to  a  late  periwl,  as 
lions  (Judg.  xiv.  5;  1  Sam.  xvii.  34;  2  Sam.  suii. 
20;  1  K.  xiii.  24,  xz.  36),  and  bears  (1  Sam.  zrii. 
34;  2  K.  tt.  24);  jackals  (Judg.  xv.  4)  and  foxes 
((Jant  ii.  16)  were  also  numerous;  hart,  roebuck, 
and  faUow  deer  (Dent  zii.  15;  1  K.  ir.  23)  formed 
a  regular  source  of  sustenance,  and  were  possibly 
presored  in  indosuies.  The  manner  of  fatrhing 
these  animals  was   either   by  digging  a  pitfidl 

{nnW\  which  was  the  usual  manner  with  tht 

laiger  anhnab,  as  the  lion  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20;  Ea. 

xix.  4,  8) ;  or  secondly  by  a  trap  (H^),  which  was 

set  under  ground  (Job  zviii.  10),  in  the  ran  of 
the  animal  (Prov.  xxii.  5),  and  caoght  it  by  tht 
Iqg  (Job  zriil.  9);  or  hstly  by  the  use  of  the  net, 
of  which  there  were  various  kinds,  as  for  (ht 
gaselle  (?)  (Is.  U.  20,  A.  V.  "wiki  baU*'),  and 
other  animals  of  that  cbss.  [Nkt.]  The  method 
in  which  the  net  was  applied  is  familiar  to  us  tnm 
the  descriptions  fai  Vii^  {yEn,  iv.  121, 151  fi*., 
X.  707  ffl);  it  was  placed  across  a  ravine  or  narrow 
valley,  frequented  by  the  animals  for  the  sake  of 
water,  and  the  game  was  driven  in  by  the  hunten 
and  then  dispatched  either  with  bow  and  arrr  w,  or 
spears  (comp.  Wilkinson,  i.  214).  The  game  Be> 
lected  was  generally  such  ss  was  adapted  for  food 
(Prov.  xiL  V!),  and  care  was  taken  to  pour  out  tba 
blood  of  these  as  well  as  of  tame  animals  (Lev.  xriL 
18). 
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Bbdi  fomiad  au  artida  of  fi>od  among  tha  Ha- 
bwwi  (Lev.  zTii.  18),  and  much  akUl  waa  auteiaed 
b  eatehiug  them.    Tha  following  wen  tha  moat 

ipproved  methods.  (1.)  Tlie  trap  (HQ),  which 
ooiiaisted  of  two  parti,  a  net,  stxvhMd  over  a  frame, 
and  a  slick  to  tuppovt  it,  but  so  pkced  that  it 
should  give  way  at  tha  slightest  touch ;  tha  stick 

cr  springe  was  termed  tZ7i?123  (Am.  iii.  5,  " gin; " 
Ps.  Izii.  22,  "tnp");  this  was  the  moat  usual 
method  (Job  xviii.  9;  EccL  iz.  12;  Krov.  vU.  23). 

(2.)  The  snare  (S'^IS^,  from  Q9?,  to  braid;  Job 
iviii.  0,  A.  V.  •*robl)er**),  consisting  of  a  cord 

(vISn,  Job  xviii.  10;  oomp.  I*B.  x^iii.  5,  ozvi.  3, 

cxl.  5),  so  set  as  to  catch  the  bird  bv  tha  1^.  (3.) 
The  net,  which  probably  resembled  those  used  in 
Egypt,  consisting  of  two  sides  or  frames,  over  which 
network  was  strained,  and  so  arranged  that  they 
could  be  dosed  by  means  of  a  cord :  the  Hebrew 
names  are  various.  [Net.]  (4.)  Hie  decoy,  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  Jer.  v.  26,  27  —  a  cage 

af  a  peculiar  construction  (3^/3)^  was  filled 
with  birds,  which  acted  as  decoys;  the  door  of  the 
cage  was  kept  open  by  a  piece  of  stick  acting  aa  a 

Bpringe  (n^PUTQ)*  '^^  closed  suddenly  with  a 
dap  (whence  perhapa  the  term  c*lub)  on  the  en- 
tnuioe  of  a  bird.  The  partridge  appears  to  have 
been  used  as  a  decoy  (Eoclus.  xi.  80). 

W*  Lm  o. 

HUTHA31  (DDVl  Iprotector,  Furst;  eoati' 
inhabUant^  Ges.]:  LxX.  omit  in  both  MSS.; 
[Comp.  *OfdtJki]  Hi^D/utm)^  a  sou  of  13ei\iamiu, 
founder  of  tlie  fiunily  (Mithpachah)  of  the  Hu- 
PHAMiTEa  (Num.  zzvL  89).  In  the  lists  of  Gen. 
xlvL  and  1  Chr.  vii.  the  name  is  given  aa  Hutpim, 
which 


HUTHAMITBS,  THE  f^O^-inn:  om. 
in  LXX.;  [Ck>mp.  6  'O^OfJ:]  IJupkafnit48).  De- 
scendants of  HuPHAM  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(Num.  xxvi.  89).  W.  A.  W. 

HUP^AH    (n^    [oovtring,   veUing]:    6 

*Ow<f>d;  [Vat.  Oxx.o<Pfa\  Comp.]  Alex.  'O^: 
Hojtpha)^  a  priest  in  the  time  of  David,  to  whom 
was  committed  the  charge  of  the  18th  of  the  24 
touraes  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God  (1  C3ir. 
ixiv.  13). 

HUPTIM  (Q^Q  7  Iproteetkm,  screen,  FUrtt, 
Ges.]:  Gen.  xlvt  21;  1  Chr.  vii.  12;  in  Gen., 
omitted  in  LXX.  [Rom.  Vat],  but  Cod.  Alex,  has 
0<t>ifu¥\  in  1  Chr.  vii.  12,  *Air^fi^,  [Vat.  Ar^cir,] 
and  iu  Cod.  Alex.  A^ttfi;  [ver.  15,  Vat.  Afl^ur. 
Alex.  A<p^*iy\]  the  former  is  the  correct  form,  if, 
as  we  read  in  Num.  xxvi.  89,  the  name  was  Hu- 
pham:  Ophiia,  [Hapham,  Happhim]),  head  of  a 
Ber\)amite  family.  According  to  the  text  of  the 
LXX.  in  Cren.,  a  son  of  Bela  [Bela;  Becher]; 
but  1  Chr.  vii.  12  tells  us  that  he  was  son  of  Ir,  or 
\ri  (ver.  7),  who  was  one  of  the  five  sons  of  Bda. 
According  to  Num.  xxvi.,  the  Hupliamites  were 
sue  of  the  original  fiunilies  of  the  tribe  of  Beqja> 
Am.  The  sister  of  Huppim  married  into  the  tribe 
<  Maiiasseh  (1  Chr.  vU.  15).  A.  C.  U. 

HUR  C^Vl  IhoUj  hence  a /irwm]:  Hur).  L 
("dpi  Joseph. '^fiAOf.)  A  man  who  is  mentioned 
flflth  Moses  and  Aaron  on  the  occasion  of  the  battle 
«ith  Amalek  at  Rephidun  (Ex.  xvii.  10),  when  with 


HUB 

Aaran  hailaxidiipth6baiidsirilQ8SB(lt).  Bb 
is  mentioned  again  in  xxiv.  14,  aa  being,  vikh  Ami^ 
left  in  charge  of  tha  people  by  Moaea  dorii^  ha 
ascent  of  Sinai.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  ha 
must  have  been  a  person  connected  with  the  family 
of  Moaea  and  of  some  weight  in  the  camp.  The 
latter  would  follow  from  the  former.  The  Jawiafa 
tradition,  aa  preserved  by  Joaephus  {AnL  Iii  2,  §  4) 
is  thai  he  was  the  husband  of  Miriam,  and  (iii.  8. 
{  1)  that  he  waa  idenUcal  with  — 

2.  Cap.)  The  grandfisther  of  Becaksel,  tb« 
chief  artificer  of  the  tabernacle —  *«  son  d  Uri,  aoo 
of  Hur — of  the  tribe  of  Judah  **  (Ex.  xxxL  2,  xxxr. 
80,  xxxviii.  22),  the  full  genealogy  being  given  on 
each  occasion  (see  also  2  Chr.  L  5).  In  tha  lists 
of  the  descendanta  of  Judah  in  1  Chr.  the  pedigraa 
la  more  fblly  preserved.  Hur  there  appears  aa  out 
of  the  great  fiunily  of  Pharee.  He  was  the  aoii  ol 
Caleb  ben-Hezron,  by  a  second  wiie,  Ephrsth  (iL 
19,  20;  oomp.  6,  also  iv.  1),  the  first  fiidt  of  the 
marriage  (U.  50,  iv.  4),  and  the  fothcr,  bendes  Uri 
(ver.  20),  of  three  sons,  wlm  founded  the  torna  of 
Khjath-Jearim,  Beth-lehem,  and  Beth-gader  (51). 
Hur*s  connection  with  Beth-Iehem  wodd  seem  to 
have  been  of  a  doaer  nature  than  with  the  othen 
of  these  places,  for  he  himself  is  emphatically  eaUed 
««Abi-Bethlehem**— the  "fiither  of  Bethlehem** 
(iv.  4).  Certainly  Beth-lehem  enjoyed,  down  to  a 
very  late  period,  a  traditional  reputation  fbr  the 
arts  which  distinguished  liis  illustrious  grandson. 
Jesse,  the  fi^er  of  David,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
weaver  of  the  vails  of  the  sanctuary  (Taig.  Jonathan, 
2  Sam.  zxi.  19),  and  the  dyers  were  sUll  lingering 
there  when  Bergamhi  of  Tudda  visited  IWKUK^-. 
in  the  18th  century. 

In  the  Tsrgum  on  1  Chr.  ii.  19  and  Iv.  4, 
Ephrath  b  ti£en  as  identical  with  Miriam:  bat 
this  would  be  to  contradict  the  more  Irustwurthy 
tradition  given  above  from  Joaephua. 

In  his  comments  on  1  Chr.  iv.  1  ( QfuuL  ffebr, 
m  ParaHp.),  Jerome  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
five  persons  there  named  as  **  sons  '*  of  Judah  are 
really  members  of  successive  generatfons;  and  ha 
attempta,  aa  his  manner  is,  to  show  that  each  of 
them  ia  identical  with  one  of  the  immediate  aona 
of  the  patriarch.  Hur  he  makes  to  be  another 
name  for  Onan. 

3.  {Obp;  Joaeph.  OtfpJis,)    The  fourth  of  tha 

five  «* kings**  0?^:  LXX.  and  Joaeph.  JxL 
iv.  7,  §  1,  /Boo-iXcTr)  of  Midian,  who  were  shin  with 
Balaam  after  the  «*  matter  of  Poor  **  (Num.  xzxL  8). 
In  a  kter  mention  of  them  (Joah.  xiii.  81)  theu 

an  called  *' princes**   (^07?)   of  Ikfidlan  mi 

tt dukes**  0Z3^p!).  not  the  word  eommonly  no- 
dered  '^duke,**  but  probably  with  the  force  of 
dependence,  see  Keil  ad  loc. :  LXX.  Himpa)  of  Sihou 
king  of  the  Amorites,  who  was  killed  at  the  aany 
time  with  them.  No  further  light  can  be  obtained 
aa  to  Hur. 

4.  {Xo6p;  [Vat  Alex.  FA.  omit])  Father  of 
Rephaiah,  who  waa  ruler  of  half  of  the  environs 

(*nl?9*  A.  y.  »<  part  **)  of  Jerusalem,  and  aaaiated 
Nehemiah  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  (Neh.  Ul.  9). 

6.  The**sonof  Hur*'  — Ben-€hur— wiseom- 
misaariat  iiflioer  fbr  Solomon  in  Mount  Kphrsln 
(1  K.  iv.  8).  The  LXX.  (both  MSS.  [rather,  Bom 
and  Alex.])  give  the  word  Ben  both  in  ita  urigliift 
and  its  transited  form  (Bc^r  ~  Ales.  B^  —  vAi 
"dp  [Vat  Bamp  fat  B.  vL  "dpi 
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iwip]),  »  not  Infrequent  custom  with  than. 
kmfiim  (Alii,  yiil.  S,  §  3)  has  O^m  as  the  luune 
tf  the  officer  himself.  The  Vulg.  {Benkur)  follows 
lbs  Hebrew,  and  is  in  torn  fallowed  in  the  nutigio 
of  the  A*  Y.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  form 
■  oteeiied  in  giring  the  names  of  no  kn  than  five 
eat  of  the  tweive  oflBoen  in  this  Uat.  G. 

HU'RAI  [2  syL]  O^Vl  [fret,  noUe,  Pa«t: 

srs  ^''T^v  Utiet^weavery  Ges.] :  Ovpt;  [Yat.  FA. 
Ovf«<:]  Burai),  one  of  DaTid^s  goaid  —  Huiai  of 
the  tomnts  of  Gaaeh — acoording  to  the  list  of  1 
Chr.  zL  32.  In  the  parallel  catalogue  of  2  Sam. 
the  R  is  dumged  to  D,  as  is  frequently  the 
and  the  name  stands  as  Hiddai.  Kennicott 
hai  enmined  the  discrepancy,  and,  influenced  by 
the  nai£ng8  of  some  of  the  MSS.  of  the  LXX., 
decides  in  &vor  of  Hurai  as  the  genuine  name 
{Dit$ert  p.  194). 

HU^AM  (QTin  [nobk^bom]  :  Obpdfi ; 
[Yat  Qifki]  Alex,  itti/i:  ffurnm),  1.  A  Bei\}amite; 
ion  of  Bela,  the  fint4>om  of  the  patriarch  (1  Chr. 
vm.  5). 

8.  The  form  in  which  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Tjvd  in  aUianoe  with  Darid  and  Solomon  —  and 
dsnrhere  given  as  Hiram  —  appears  in  Chronicles. 
(a.)  At  the  time  of  David^s  establishment  at  Jeru- 
■Uem  (1  Chr.  xiv.  1).  In  the  A.  Y.  the  name  is 
Hiiamv  in  accordance  with  the  Cetib  or  original 

Hebtev  text  (QH^n) ;  but  in  the  marginal  cor- 
leelaon  of  the  Masorets  (Keri)  it  is  altered  to 

Hmam  (ST^in),  the  form  which  b  maintained 
in  all  its  other  oceurrenoes  in  these  books.  Hie 
LXX.  Xtiodfi  [KA.  XipofiJ,  Ynlg.  ffimm,  and 
Itegoui,  all  afffee  with  the  Cttib.  (6.)  At  the 
■mniiiiii  of  Sfibmon  (2  Chr.  ii.  3, 11, 12,  viU.  2, 
13,  ix.  10,  21:  in  each  of  theoe  cases  also  the 
LXX.  have  Xtpdfi^  [Yat.  and]  Alex.  XvifNi^  Yulg. 
Biram), 

3.  Tbe  same  change  occurs  in  Chronicles  in  the 
name  of  Hiiam  the  .artificer,  which  is  givfe  as 
Manm  in  the  folfewing  places:  2  Chr.  ii.  13,  iv. 
11, 13.  In  tbe  first  and  last  of  these  a  singular 
title  is  given  him  — the  word  Ab,  *«fother"~ 
••  Horam  my  father,"  «  and  **  Hunm  his  fiither." 
Ko  doabt  this  denotes  the  respect  and  esteem  in 
vUch  be  was  hdd,  according  to  the  similar  custom 
of  the  people  of  the  East  at  tbe  present  day.^  There 
ilm  the  LXX.  [Rom.  Xipdf^,  Yat.  and  Alex. 
Xftpoftl  nnd  YoJ^gate  follow  the  form  Hiram. 

HUOU  {^yn  [fineiMworer]  :  [oipt,  Yat 
tlMMi:]  ffttn),  a  Gadite;  fotber  of  Abihail,  a  chief 
■n  in  thai  tribe  (1  Chr.  v.  U). 

HUSBAND.     [Marriage.] 

HU'SHAH  (rroVI  [hatU]:  'nir<£r;  [Comp. 

Oevd;  AU.  *Qo-d'-]  UoB'i),  a  name  which  occurs 

m  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv. 

)*-  *«  Eser,  fiither  of  Hoshah."     It  may  well  be 

as'  name  €X  a  place,  like  Etam,  Gedor,  Beth-lehem, 

«d  others,  in  the  preeeding  and  succeeding  verses; 

•  Tbe  A.  T.  of  2  Chr.  fl.  13  rondon  tbe  words  ^  of 
team  my  l^tber^s,"  meaning  tbe  late  king ;  but  this 
and  tbe  Hebrew  wiU  weU  bear  tbe 
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to  this,  thoo^  not  exaeCly  efanlUur,  li 

(Oen.  slv.  8),  '*  Ood  hath  madem> 

*    Oompaie  also  1  Maee    xf 

MS  ef  the  two  torms  «' 


but  we  have  no  means  of  aaoertafaiing  the  AmIi 
since  it  occurs  nowhere  dse.  For  a  patronymic 
posoibly  derived  from  this  name  see  HusRATitrrB. 

HU'SHAI  [2  syl]  OSTSH  [^nicJfc,  rapid]: 
Howri  [Yat  -trci,  and  so  often  Alex.],  LXX.  ano 
Joseph.:  CAtisat),  an  Archite,  *'.  e.  possibly  ai 
inhabitant  of  a  phoe  called  £rBC  (2  Sam.  xv.  32  ff., 
xvL  16  ff.).  He  is  called  the  *i  friend  '*  of  Daviil 
(2  Sam.  XV.  37;  hi  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33,  the  wonl  is 
rendered  "  companion; "  comp.  Joeeph.  AnL  vii.  9, 
§  2:  the  LXX.  has  a  etnnge  couftisien  of  Archite 
and  bpx^*^^^*^^^  friend).  To  liim  David 
confided  the  delicate  and  dangerous  port  of  a  pre 
tended  adherence  to  the  cause  of  ALealom.  His 
adrkx  was  preferred  to  that  of  Ahithophel,  nitd 
speedily  brought  to  pass  the  ruin  whieh  it  medi- 
tated. 

We  are  doubtless  correct  in  sasuming  that  the 
Hushai,  whose  son  Baana  was  one  of  Sokmion'i 
commisaariat  ofBcers  (1  K.  Iv.  16),  was  the  fomous 
oouneellor  of  his  father.  Hushai  himself  was  prob- 
ably no  fenger  liring;  at  any  rate  his  office  wss 
fiUeid  by  an<^er  (comp.  ver.  5).    [AKcnrrs.] 

T.  E.  B. 

HU'SHAM  (Q^pn,  in  Chron.  Ul^U  [ka^ 

in(/,sun/l\:  'A<r4tt,[in  1  Chr.,]  'A<r<J/i.  i^^  " 
Alex,  in  Gen. :]  ffuioni),  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom, 
before  the  instituUon  of  monarchy  in  Inael  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  34,  35;  1  Chr.  i.  45,  46).  He  is  described 
as  **  Hudbam  of  the  land  ul  the  Temanite; "  and 
lie  succeeded  Jobab,  who  is  taken  by  the  LXX.  in 
their  addition  to  the  Book  of  Job  as  identical  with 
that  patriarch. 

HU'SHATHITB,  THE    OP^rVl,  and 

twice  hi  Chron.  ^rV^JlH  [pair,  from  n^ffsiH, 

see  above] :  6  *A(rrarww,  OinraBl,  lowraBtt  [etc :] 
f/e  Nusadf  ffmnthUet),  the  designation  of  two  of 
the  heroes  of  David's  gnaid.  1.  Sibbkchai  (2 
Sam.  xxi.  18;  1  Chr.  xi.  29,  xx.  4,  xxvii.  11).  In 
the  knt  of  theoe  passages  he  is  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Zarbites,  that  is  (probably)  the 
descendants  of  Zerah  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  So 
far  this  is  in  acconlance  with  a  connection  between 
this  and  Hush  ah,  a  name,  apparently  of  a  phMse, 
in  the  geneafogies  of  Judah.  Joeepbus,  however 
{AnL  rii.  12,  {  2),  mentions  Sibbediai  as  a  Hit- 
tite. 

a.  ['Ayuelrrtt;  Yat  -«fj-;  Alex.  Affwetirtifi 
de  Huanti.]  Mbbukxai  (2  Sam.  xxiiL  27).  Then 
seems  no  doubt  tiiot  this  name  is  a  mere  corruption 
of  Sibbkchai. 

HIJ'SHIM  OTttTl  [the  ka$lmg,  Fitrslt 
haiCee  (pi.)  Ges.]:  *A(ri/i:  Hunm).  1.  In  Gen.  xhL 

23,  '« the  chiklren  [sons]  f^39)  of  Dan  **  are  said 
to  have  been  Hushim.  Tbe  name  io  pbval,  as  if 
of  a  Mbe  ratlier  tlian  an  individual,  wUch  pahape 
is  sufficient  tu  account  for  tbe  use  of  the  plural «  in 
'*  chiklren."  In  the  list  of  Num.  xxri.  the  name 
u  changed  to  SHURAMf 

HusUm  figures  peoodnently  in  tbe  Jewish  tradi- 


(9«ryytin|t,  ver.  81/  and  '^fliCber*'  (32). 
aaaiogoni,  too,  Ib  the  use  of  tenns  of  rilatkxishlp  — 
"  brotber,"  <<  coorin  "  —  fai  legal  and  oOlelal  doei»- 
ments  of  our  own  and  otber  countriee. 

e  Gen.  xxxvi.  9R,  addoeed  by  Knobel  ad  lot.  Me 
panlle  :a8e  to  thte,  Is  hardly  so,  ilnoe  a  daughtor  of 
Anah  iB  given  as  well  as  his  son,  and  the 


tlon  nf  Joiiei)li,  uu)  of  Ji 


Mldrub  in  Weill  Hib,  Ugad*,  p.  88  note,  and 
tha  Tugum  Pmu(]<oc«>.  on  Geo.  I.  18.  Id  tlic 
kUcr  ha  b  Ibe  n«cutkiiwr  of  E«mi. 

8.  QV^  (i.  c.  ChuHliiR] :  'Ao^fil  Alra.  Alro^: 
Bnmm),  t  lURnber  of  Un  gcncaJcigj  c^  BeqjaiiiiD 
<l  Chr.  tU.  la);  and  bm  tffin  tffimHj  (m  the 
tail,  now  Muidi)  tha  plural  uature  of  tb«  nama  li 
raaiguiiai,  uid  I  liuhinj  U  lUtod  to  lis  "  tha  Kitu 
(Btn^l  at  Ahar."  (Sae  Derthawi  In  i«ff.  Bamib. 
■dkc.) 

a  (ff^hn,  and  Q*tfn :  •a^l,-.  [Vat,  3«rir, 
fiirifi«»0  Alai.  aaiii '  /^wm,  but  in  var.  tl 
Militaiin,  bj  litcliuhHi  of  the  Ilcbnw  parUcle.) 
Hit  iiiiua  occun  igaiii  iii  tha  gaieslot;]'  of  lieiya- 
ailii,  but  Uiere  ai  liml  of  oiia  of  Uu  two  wlvaa  of 
Shahanini  (I  Chr,  <iii.  8),  and  Uie  tnoihar  of  tHo 
9f  bii  aoni  (II).  Ill  Ihuoiaetha  plural  tigiiiAcaiKe 
rf  the  iiHiiia  ii  iiot  alludad  to. 

HI'KKS-   Ilia  wiml  aap^iB,  wUoh  cur  tnin- 


■tliiadui 


atndfUoa  Ikd  Of 

IhairildsiM*. 

W.  L  R 

*  Tba  carob'tKa  la  vat^  comtncn  aba  In  tlw 
Gra^  liliudi,  and  It*  Ihiit  U  itill  in  gnat  rvqueil 
tt>at«  aa  a  uutritioui  atticia  for  bUcniog  mLie. 
It  maj  ba  kcd  exp^aed  (<:«'  nle  in  tha  marketi  at 
Smjma  and  Atbtna.  Tba  writar  baa  aasi  it  aa 
&r  north  aa  Trinta,  on  the  Gulf  of  TenioB.  Tba 
pod,  though  omaidEnblj  Urgci,  naetnbica  nrj 
much  that  oTour  eommon  kxuat-tm.  It  soutaioa 
a  awiMiah  pulp  whan  tauJcr.  but  aooo  beccmea  drj 
and  bard,  with  anal]  Mcdi,  vbich  raltla  in  the  pod 
wbco  ihilua  It  emila  a  alight  odor  wbao  fail 
gathered,  not  a  tittle  oaenuTa  lo  Ihoaa  unaccoa 
lomcd  to  it. 

The  occa^ORil  use  of  thia  product  tor  food  (lec 
abo\'e]  ij  not  bL  Taiiaoce  with  the  parabk.  It  it 
not  Kid  IhoT  that  Ibc  prodigal  naoHad  to  CioJ 

haiitig  no  (yiend  lo  give  him  anjtfatng  baUar,  ^ 
ma  glnd  to  ihare  (iwtei/ui  ytfilvai)  "  tba  boaka  " 


Into  Iha  Addi  lo  valcb. 
ben  (ml  svldt  iiiiov  airf )  aonw  oiidtT- 
aland  dinbtriillv,  namely,  that  no  one  gan 
tba  prodigal  t\tn  ao  niiirh  u  an;  of  tha 
buakt,  and  if  he  o)it.-Uiied  Ihem,  it  wia  with- 
out perniituuii  aiid  b;  itralth.  Thla  ia 
Hejer'a  virw  {t.ak.'i,  p.  ibO,  4lt  Aua.),and 
It  appean  to  be  that  of  Lutber.  Ilw  Umk 
doaa  not  require  this  intcrpratalioDi  Ibr  the 
■a  dtrd  alxn-e  (added  in  tha  Mahraiati: 


way  bj  n 


uign  a 


uvhj 


(thiste  liaiiiE  no  otiiar  altcmativa)  Iba  prodigal 
mint  eat  tlia  huaka  to  aaic  himaelf  fron 
itaiTBtion.  The  eUipaii  of  tI  altar  SISv/u  ii 
nrj  common  (Matt.  lii.  SI,  u».  B:  Uatt 
vi.  37 ;  Lul«  \-i.  30,  &€. ).  In  the  other  eaw 
we  aupplj  jci^rm  a>  the  oltiect.  R- 

HUZ  (yW  [perh.,  /•■••ilfia  U  trta, 
IMetr.],  1.  e-  Ui,  in  which  form  Iha  name  ia 
(mifomily  given  elHwhcre  in  tiwA.  V.:  OCC 
Alei.  at:  llm),  Ihr  eldest  ion  of  Nabor  and 
Hycab  [Gail.  uii.  31).  [Buz;  Ue] 

HUZ'ZAB  (3?"n  [AHyrian.  FUnti  aa* 
111/™]:  J  inriaracii-  "ulrt  cplirtu),  ac- 
(urding  to  the  ganeial  opinion  of  the  Jen 


jnora  ha™  tmdend  bj  the  general  term  "  bnaka '" 
■l.nke  IF.  16),  dcHTiijca  real])' the  fhiit  of  a  iMrtlc- 
nlar  kind  of  tree,  luinirty,  the  ouulior  Crrntimin 
vli'/un  of  liotuiiila.  Tbii  tree  ii  very  tommonly 
nwl  with  in  Syria  and  l^ypl;  it  producea  poil*. 
ihiqied  like  a  horn  (wbawe  the  <irMk  name),  vary- 
ing in  length  from  li  lo  10  inclict,  and  about  a 
'«  breadth,  or  rsllier  more.    TTieae  podj,  om- 


a  thick 


a,  iwyav 


i:  utd  aflbrried  ibod 
ntlli  (Miahii.  ShnW.  34.  {  3),  and  paithniWlj 
plgt  (Colum.  tt.  R.  vU.  9),  ■•ut  alao  for  tba  poorer 
alMaaa  of  Iha  population  <Har.  Ep.  a.  1,193;  Juv. 
n.  W).  Tha  aame  uaaa  of  It  fnrtU  hi  the  praant 
Ik;  ;  M  tba  toea  readily  ritada  Ita  ftult,  It  fcrma  a 
laiiMJirt  mda  of  ftading  piga.    Tba  Itm  la  abo 


(Ihutorf «  LtxicoK 

ad  V 

oc  3S'), 

waa  tba 

qnean  of  Ninareh 

time  when  Nahum 

daUvered  hii  proph 

xy. 

'l-his  view 

appewi 

to  l«  fbUowed  in  o 

rtion  (Kali 

■  ii^,. 

and  it  baa  been  rect 

ntty 

defended  l> 

I':watd 

tor- 

ho"eier,  i 

elineio 

tlial.lieflhat  fluonih*™ 

iii 

otaproper 

name  at 

aU,buttbaMophalofthe 

CTb 

3r!(«< 

Buitorl, 

M above;  l^aacnlui,  l^t.  p 

903 

.  »nd  thia  b 

allowHi 

H  powible  bj  the  Jtem»t 

iciering  in 

llamar- 

of  our  ]'jig]i>h  liible  —  "  thu  rhich  waa  ca- 
iahlijhed."  SliU  there  are  difliculliea  in  Ihe  way  of 
anch  an  underatandhig  of  the  puaage,  and  it  ii  net 
iniprobaiile  that  an<r  all  Dumb  may  really  be  a 
propfr  nams.  Tliat  a  Niiwrite  queen  olhswiaf 
unknown  ahould  auddenlj  ba  mentioned,  ia  bdaM 
nceadinglj  unlikely;  for  wa  cannot  grant  lo  E 
that  "thaNinarita  quaeoa  were  well  nigh  ai 
hil  aa  the  klnga."  But  there  ia  i 
word  ahould  not  be  a  fxgmpliie 

■    lie  y  AnjTia,  which  the  pnpM 


BYMSK 

i»  thwitCTi  with  captivity.  Hmsab  wmj 
u  the  Zab  country,"  or  the  fiertik  tract  east 
if  the  Tigris,  watoned  by  the  upper  and  lower  Zab 
riTers  (Xab  Aia  and  Zab  A$/fU),  the  A-c^Mn« 
of  the  geographers.  This  province  —  the  most  val- 
oable  part  of  Assyria  —  might  well  fitand  for  Assyria 
Itself;  with  which  it  is  idenUfled  by  Pliny  {ff,  N,  v. 
IS)  and  Ammianus  {am.  6).  The  name  Zab^  as 
applied  to  the  rivers,  is  certainly  very  ancient,  being 
found  in  the  great  inscription  of  TigUth-Pileser  I., 
which  bebugs  to  the  miadle  of  the  twelfth  century 
«.c  G.  K. 

HY^NA.    Authorities  are  at  variance  as  to 

whether  the  term  izdifA'a  OpO'^)  in  Jer.  ziL  0 
Beans  a  **  hyaena,"  as  the  LXa.  has  it,  or  a 
••  speckJed  bird,"  as  hi  the  A.  Y.  The  etymolog- 
ieal  force  of  the  word  is  equally  adapted  to  either, 
the  hysena  being  Ureaked,  llie  only  other  instance 
bi  which  it  occurs  is  as  a  proper  name,  Zeboim 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  18,  **  the  valley  of  hysenas,"  Aquila; 
Keh.  zi.  84).  The  Talmudical  writen  describe  the 
hywia  by  no  less  than  four  names,  of  which  twAMi'a 
b  one  (Lewysohn,  Zn6L  §  119).  The  opinions  of 
Bochart  {ffiervz.  ii.  103)  and  Gesenius  (Tkeg.  p. 
1149)  are  in  fovor  of  the  same  view;  nor  coukl  any 
room  for  doubt  remain,  were  it  not  for  the  word  ait 

(ID^y ;  A.  V.  "bini")  connected  with  it,  which 
in  all  other  passages  rpfen  to  a  bird.  The  hysna 
was  common  in  ancient  as  in  modem  Kgypt,  and 
ia  constantly  depicted  on  monuments  (Wilkinson, 
I  218,  225):  it  must  therefore  have  been  well 
known  to  the  Jews,  if  indeed  not  equally  common 
In  Paleetine.a  The  sense  of  the  passage  in  Jeremiah 
Implies  a  fierce  strong  beast,  not  far  below  the  lion 
in  the  parallel*  passage  (v.  8);  the  hysna  fuQy 
answen  to  this  description.  Though  cowardly  in 
hit  nature,  he  is  very  savat^  when  once  he  attacks, 
and  the  strength  of  his  Jaws  is  such  that  he  can 
emneh  the  thigh-bone  of  an  ox  (Livingstone's 
TrttveU,  p.  600).     [Zrboim.]  \V.  L.  B. 

*  The  etymological  affinity  of  the  Arable  iax^ 

ought  to  deeid:^  that  the  animal  intended  is  the 
hyKna.  This  animal  b  common  in  PalesUne  and 
a^ria.  O.  E.  P. 
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HTDA9TES  ('TS^cnnjt:  [Jadamm]),  a  river 
Mtioed  ui  Jud.  i.  6,  in  connection  with  the 
Enphntes  and  Tigris.  It  b  uncertain  what  river 
b  referred  to:  the  well-known  Hydaspes  of  India 
(t]»  Jelum  of  the  Pimjd)  b  too  remote  to  accord 
with  the  other  k>calittes  noticed  in  the  context 
We  may  perhaps  identify  it  with  the  Choaspes  of 

W.  Im  b. 


HYMBN^SniS  [A.  V.  Hymene'as]  ('T/*/- 
MMO|),  the  name  (fa  person  occurring  twice  in  the 
eoftespondencc  becween  St.  Paul  and  Timothy;  the 
Irst  time  classed  with  Alexander,  and  with  him 
«*deiivered  to  Satan,  that  they  might  bam  not  to 
Uaspheme  *  (1  Ttm.  i.  20);  snd  the  second  time 
thased  with  Philetus,  and  with  him  charged  with 
bstvlng  t«emd  concerning  the  truth,  saying  that 
the  resorvKtion  b  past  already"  and  tberrby 
•  overthrown  the  iUth  of  some  '*  (2  Tim.  U.  17, 
IS).  These  btter  expressions,  coupled  with  **  th^ 
^imieek  of  hith  "  attributed  lo  Hymenaoi  hi 


«  PnC  8twy«7  rseonls  (A  ^  P,  p.  KB,  nou)  that 
V  wild  aaiinal  he  saw  Id  Pabstim  wm  a 


the  context  of  tlte  fbrmer  paasage  (ver.  19),  ran^ 
warrant  our  understanding  both  passages  of  tlis 
same  person,  notwithstanding  the  interval  between 
the  dates  of  the  two  letters.  >Vhen  the  first  wan 
writtefk  he  had  already  made  one  proseljie;  before 
the  second  was  penned  he  had  Mduced  another; 
and  if  so,  the  only  points  further  to  be  considered 
are,  the  error  attributed  to  him,  and  the  sentence 
imposed  upon  him. 

I.  The  error  attributed  to  liim  was  one  that  had 
been  in  part  appropriated  from  others,  and  has 
frequently  been  revin^  ance  with  additions.  What 
initiation  was  to  the  Pytiiagorsans,  wisdom  to  the 
Stoics,  science  to  the  foUowen  of  Pbto,  contenipb- 
tion  to  the  Peripatetics,  that  "knowledge"  {yv^ 
o-if )  was  to  the  Gnostics.  As  there  were  likewise 
in  the  Greek  schoob  those  who  looked  forward  to  a 
complete  restoration  of  all  tilings  (Awwcarct^Tairit, 
V.  Heyne  ad  Virg.  £cL  iv.  5,  eomp.  jEn.  vi.  745) « 
so  there  was  "  a  regeneration  "  (Tit  iii.  6;  Matt 
xix.  28),  "  a  new  creation  "  (2  Cor.  v.  17,  see  AUbrd 
adloc,\  Kev.  xzi.  1),  *•  a  kingdom  of  heaven  and 
of  Messbh  or  Christ "  (Matt  xiii. ;  Rev.  vu.)  —  and 
herein  popular  belief  among  the  Jews  coincided  — 
unequivoodly  propounded  in  the  N.  T. ;  but  Acre 
with  tlib  remarkabb  dilierence,  namely,  that  in  • 
great  measure,  it  was  present  as  well  as  fbture— 
the  same  thing  in  germ  that  was  to  be  had  in  per* 
fection  eventually.  *•  The  kingdom  of  God  b  within 
you,"  said  our  L«id  (Luke  xvii.  21 ).  •<  He  that  b 
spiritual  Judgeth  all  things/*  said  St  Paul  (1  Cor. 
ii.  15).  "  He  that  b  born  of  God  cannot  sin,"  said 
St  John  (1  Ep.  iii.  9).  There  are  likewise  two 
deatlis  and  two  resurrections  spoken  of  in  the  N. 
T.;  the  first  of  each  sort,  that  of  the  soul  to  and 
fh>m  sin  (.lohn  iii.  3-8),  **  the  hour  which  now  b  " 
{Und.  V.  24,  25,  on  which  see  Aug.  Dt  Cic.  Dei, 
XX.  0);  the  second,  that  of  the  bmly  to  and  fh>m 
corruption  (1  Cor.  xv.  36-44;  abo  John  v.  28,  29), 
which  last  b  prospective.  Now  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  found  to  involve 
immense  difficulties  even  in  those  eariy  days  (Acts 
xvii.  82:  1  Cor.  xv.  35;  how  keenly  they  wars 
pressed  may  be  seen  in  St.  Aug.  Oe  Civ.  Dti^  xxii. 
12  fir.);  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  so  great 
a  predisposition  in  the  then  current  philosopl^ 
(not  even  extinct  now)  to  magnify  the  exceUoioe 
of  the  soul  above  that  of  its  earthly  taleraacb,  it 
was  at  once  the  easier  and  more  attractive  coune 
to  insbt  upon  and  argue  fh>m  the  force  of  ihom 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture  which  enlarge  upon  tlui 
glories  of  the  spiritual  life  that  now  is,  under  Chibt, 
and  to  pass  over  or  explain  away  allegorically  all 
that  refbra  to  a  ftiture  state  in  connection  with  the 
resurrection  of  tlie  body.  In  this  wanner  we  may 
derive  the  first  errors  of  the  Gnostics,  cf  wh')DS 
HymensBUs  was  one  of  the  eartiest.  They  were  on 
the  spread  when  St  John  wrote;  and  his  grand- 
disdple,  St.  Irensns,  compiled  a  voluminous  work 
against  them  {Adv,  Hear.).  A  good  account  of  their 
fall  development  b  given  by  Gieseler,  E,  if.,  per.  L 
div.  i.  $  44  AT. 

II.  As  regards  the  sentence  passed  upon  1dm  — 
it  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers  of  eminenci 
(see  Com.  h  I.Apide  ad  1  Cor,  v.  5),  MuX  tlie 
**delivenng  to  Satan"  b  a  mere  synonym  for 
ecclesiastical  excommunication.  Such  can  hardly 
be  the  case.    The  Apostles  possessed  many  extra* 


ordinary  prerogatives,  which  none  have  sinee  ain>> 
gated.  Even  the  titie  which  they  bore  haa  hesB 
set  apaK  to  them  ever  since.  The  shaking  off  thi 
dust  of  tnetf  leet  i^nat  a  dty  thai  would  Ml 
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fwdve  them  (St.  MnU.  x.  14),  even  thoo^  the 
lame  ii\}unctioii  wm  aiUrwards  given  to  the  Seventy 
(Ht.  Luke  z.  11),  and  which  St  Paul  found  it 
necessary  to  act  upon  twice  in  the  course  of  hit 
ministry  (Acts  xiii.  61,  and  xviii.  6),  has  never 
been  a  practice  since  with  Christian  ministers. 
**  Anathema,"  says  Bingham,  "  is  a  word  that 
occurs  frequently  in  the  ancient  canons "  (AtUiq, 
zvi.  9,  16),  but  the  form  "  Anathema  Maranatha*' 
is  one  tliat  none  have  ever  ventured  upon  since  St. 
Paul  (1  Cor.  zvi.  23).  As  the  Apostles  healed  all 
manner  of  bodily  infirmities,  so  they  seem  to  have 
possessed  and  exercised  the  same  power  in  inflicting 
them^ — a  power  far  too  perilous  to  be  continued 
when  the  manifold  exigencies  of  the  Apostolical  age 
bad  paesed  away.  Ananias  and  Sapphira  both  ^ 
down  dead  at  the  rebuke  of  St.  Teter  (Acts  v.  0 
and  10) ;  two  words  fh>ui  the  same  Upe,  **  Tabitha, 
arise,"  sufficed  to  raise  Dorcas  fivm  the  dead  {ibid, 
ix.  40).  St.  Paul's  first  act  in  entering  upon  hia 
ministry  was  to  strike  Elymaa  the  sorcerer  with 
blindness,  his  own  sight  liavuig  been  restored  to 
him  through  the  medium  of  a  disciple  {UneL  iz.  17, 
and  xiii.  11);  while  soon  afterwards  we  read  of  his 
healing  the  cripple  of  Lystra  {ibid.  xiv.  8).  Even 
apart  (Vom  actual  intervention  by  the  Apostles, 
bodily  visitations  are  spoken  of  in  tJie  case  of  those 
iHio  approached  the  l/>rd*«  Supper  unworthily, 
whea  as  yet  no  discipline  had  been  established: 
M  For  this  cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among 
you,  and  a  good  number  {iKwolf  in  the  former 
ease  it  is  woXAoO  sleep  *'  (1  Cor.  xi.  30). 

On  the  other  hand  Satan  was  held  to  be  the 
Instrument  or  executioner  of  all  these  vidtations. 
Such  ia  the  character  assigned  to  him  in  the  book 
of  Job  (i.  6-12,  ii.  1-7).  Similar  agencies  are 
described  1  K.  zzii.  19-22,  and  1  Chr.  zzi.  1.  In 
Ps.  hczviii.  49,  such  are  the  causes  to  which  the 
plagues  of  Kgypt  are  assigned.  Even  our  Lord 
submitted  to  be  assailed  by  him  more  than  once 
(Matt.  iv.  1-10:  Luke  iv.  13  says,  **  departed  fh>m 
Him  for  a  Beaton  ") ;  and  "  a  messenger  of  Satan 
was  tent  to  buflet "  the  very  Apostle  whose  act  of 
delivering  another  to  the  same  power  is  now  under 
discussion.  At  the  same  time  lai^  powers  over 
the  world  of  spirits  were  authoritativdy  conveyed 
br  our  Lord  to  his  immediate  followers  (to  the 
Twelve,  Luke  iz.  1 ;  to  the  Seventy,  as  the  reaulta 
showed,  ilnd.  z.  17-20). 

It  only  remains  to  notice  five  particulars  con- 
nected with  its  ezerdse,  which  the  Apostle  supplies 
himself.  (1.)  lliat  it  was  no  mere  prayer,  but  a 
solemn  authoritative  sentence,  pronounced  in  the 
name  and  power  of  Jesus  Christ  (1  Cor.  v.  3-6). 
(2.)  That  it  was  never  exercised  upon  any  without 
the  Church  t  *«  them  that  are  without  Ood  Judgeth  " 
{ibid,  V.  13),  he  says  in  express  terms.  (3.)  'Diat  it 
waa  M  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,"  »'.  e.  some 
bodily  visitation.  (4. )  That  it  was  fbr  the  improve- 
ment of  the  oflender;  that  "his  spirit  might  be 
saved  in  the  day  of  the  T/)rd  Jesus  "  {i/nd.  v.  6); 
and  that  "  he  might  learn  not  to  blaspheme  "  while 
upon  earth  (1  Tim.  t.  20).  (6.)  Thai  the  Apostle 
oould  in  a  given  case  empower  others  to  pass  such 
sentence  in  his  absence  (1  Cor.  v.  8,  4). 

Thus,  while  the  •* delivering  to  Satan*'  may 
nsemble  ecdesinstical  excommunication  in  some 
req)ects,  it  ha^  its  own  ciiaracteristici  likewise, 
whieh  slx>w  plainly  that  one  is  not  to  be  eonfounded 
w  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  other.  Nor 
tpm  dose  St  Paul  himself  deliver  to  Satan  all 
in  wfaoae  eotnpany  he  bids  hia  converts  **  not 
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even  to  eat"  (1  Cor.  T.  11).    See  an 
of  the  whole  sulject  by  Bingham,  Antiq.  vL  1,  U 

R.  8.  Ft 

HYMK.  This  word  is  not  used  in  the  EngfiA 
version  of  the  0.  T.,  and  only  twice  in  the  N.  T. 
(Eph.  v.  19;  Col.  ill.  16):  though  in  tiie  original 
of  the  htter  the  derivative  verb  '  oocun  in  three 
places  (Matt.  xxvi.  30;  comp.  Mark  xiv.  26;  Acta 
xvi.  26;  Heb.  ii.  12).  The  LXX.,  however,  employ 
it  tndj  in  translating  the  Heb.  names  for  almost 
every  kind  of  poetical  composition  (Schleosn.  Lac 
0/tM>f ).  In  fact  the  word  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  for  the  LXX.  any  very  special  meaning;  and 
tiiey  called  tiie  Heb.  book  of  Tehimm  the  book  o< 
psdbns,  not  of  hymns.  Accordingly  the  word /mo^ 
had  for  the  later  Jews  a  definite  meaning,  while 
the  word  hymn  was  more  or  less  vague  in  its  appli- 
cation, and  ci^ble  of  being  used  as  occasion  aluxilrl 
arise.  If  a  new  poetical  form  or  idea  should  b9 
produced,  the  name  of  Aymn,  not  being  eml»- 
raased  by  a  previous  determination,  was  ready  to 
associate  itself  with  the  ftesh  thought  of  anc^her 
literature.  And  this  seems  to  have  been  actoally 
the  case. 

Among  Christians  the  Hymn  has  always  been 
something  difibrent  fh>m  the  Psalm ;  a  diflteent 
conception  in  thought,  a  diffioent  type  in  composi- 
tion. There  ia  some  dispute  about  the  hymn  tung 
by  our  Ixrd  and  tiis  Apostles  on  the  ooeasioa  of 
the  Last  Supper;  but  even  supposing  it  to  have 
been  the  HaUel^  or  Paschal  Hymn,  consisting  of 
Pss.  cxilL-cxviii.,  it  ia  obvious  that  the  word  hymn 
is  in  this  case  applied  not  to  an  individual  peafan, 
but  to  a  nunibor  of  psalms  chanted  successtvelyf 
and  altogether  forming  a  kind  of  devotional  ezerdae 
which  is  not  unaptiy  called  a  hymn.  The  prayer 
in  Acta  iv.  24-30  is  not  a  hymn,  unless  we  allow 
non-metrical  as  vrell  as  metrical  hymns.  It  may 
have  been  a  hymn  as  it  waa  originslly  altered ;  but 
we  can  only  Judge  by  the  Grwk  translation,  and 
this  is  without  metre,  and  therefore  not  property  a 
hymn.  In  the  JaU  at  Philippi,  I*aul  and  Siiaa 
*•  sang  hymns  "  (A.  Y.  '*  praises  ")  unto  (jod,  and 
so  loud  waa  their  song  that  thdr  fellow-prisoDen 
heard  them.  This  must  have  been  what  we  mean 
by  singing,  and  not  merely  recitation.  It  waa  in 
&ct  a  veritable  singing  of  hymns.  And  it  ta 
remarkable  that  the  noun  Aymn  is  only  used  in 
reference  to  the  services  of  the  (^reeka,  and  in  the 
same  passages  ia  deariy  distinguished  fhm  tb« 
psakn  (Eph.  v.  19,  CoL  iii.  16),  '•peahni,  and 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs." 

It  ia  probable  that  no  Greek  version  of  the 
Psalms,  even  supposinff  it  to  be  accommodated  to 
the  Oredc  metres,  womd  take  root  in  the  afltetlons 
of  the  Gentile  converts.  It  was  not  only  a  qiieation 
of  metre,  it  was  a  question  of  tune;  and  Greek 
tunes  required  Greek  hymns.  So  it  was  m  Syria. 
Richer  in  tunes  than  Greece,  for  Greece  had  bat 
eight,  whUe  Syria  had  276  (Benedict.  Prtf.  voL  t. 
Op.  Epk,  Syr.)f  the  Syrian  hymnognphen  revelled 
in  the  varied  luxury  of  their  native  music;  and  the 
result  waa  that  splendid  development  of  the  Hymn, 
as  moulded  by  the  genius  of  Bardesanea,  Harmoniua, 
and  EplHem '  Syrus.  In  Greece  the  eight  tunes 
which  seem  to  have  satisfied  the  ezi^eies  of 
cburch-muslo  were  probably  accommodated  to  fixed 
metres,  each  metre  being  wedded  to  a  partkulsi 

a  •  Hymn  occun  also  In  Ifatt.  xsvi.  F),  ard  Hail 
zlv.  26,  where  (<whsn  they  had  tanf  an  hyma 
(A.  V.)  stands  for  4|ii^e«vT««  ■ 
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iii  to  wUeb  we  eaa  ooflerre  • 
lolbt  JXreetiont  about  tuna  asidmtaMwrei 
ii  the  flul  of  ^nr  Engtiih  metrical  yeruon  of  the 
^mham.  This  is  also  the  cmb  m  tad  German 
hjmDology,  where  certain  ancient  tunee  an  leoog- 
timd  aa  modela  for  the  mtftres  of  later  oompositioui, 
ind  thor  nainea  are  always  prefixed  to  the  hymns 
in  eotmnon  use. 

It  is  worth  wliile  ioqoiring  what  profane  modeb 
the  Greek  hymzKigraphers  chose  to  work  alter.  In 
the  old  reUgioQ  of  Greece  the  word  hymn  had 
sbesdy  aequired  a  lacred  and  liturgical  meanings 
which  eoold  not  fail  to  suggest  its  application  to 
the  produetioDS  of  the  Christian  muse.  So  much 
bt  the  name.  The  special  Joitns  of  the  Greeic 
bjmo  were  yarious.  llie  Homeric  and  Orphic 
bjniBs  were  written  in  the  que  style,  and  in  hex- 
aoelcr  ferse.  Thdr  metre  was  not  adapted  for 
tfigfaig;  and  therefore,  though  they  may  have  been 
mSbed,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  sung  at  tlie 
tfieUfttion  of  the  mysteries.  We  turn  to  Sad  Pin- 
daric hymns,  and  here  we  find  a  su£Bcient  variety 
cf  metre,  and  a  defiidte  relation  to  music  These 
hyiDDs  were  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
Ijie;  and  it  is  yerj  likely  that  they  engaged  the 
ittcntioa  of  the  eariy  hymn-writers.  Hm  dithyramb, 
with  its  development  into  the  dramatic  chorus,  was 
snffififntly  connected  with  musical  traditions  to 
make  its  torn  a  fitting  vehide  for  Christian  poetry ; 
and  tbers  certainly  is  a  dithyrambic  savor  about 
the  eariiert  known  Christian  hynm,  as  it  appears 
m  Oem.  Alex.  pp.  312,  313,  ed.  Potter. 

TYm  fint  impulse  of  Christian  devotion  was  to 
ran  into  the  moulds  ordinarily  used  by  the  wor- 
riti|ipers  of  the  old  rdigion.  This  wss  more  than 
«B  impolse,  it  was  a  necessity,  and  a  twofoki  neces- 
«ty.  The  new  spirit  was  strong;  but  it  had  two 
imitstiflns  :  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  a  new 
ansioD-fioetical  literature;  and  the  quslity  so  pecu- 
far  to  devotional  music,  of  lingering  in  the  heart 
sAer  the  head  has  been  oonrinoed  and  the  belief 
changed.  The  old  tunes  would  be  a  real  necessity 
to  the  new  life;  and  the  exile  tnm  bis  ancient 
Cttth  would  delight  to  hear  on  the  foreign  soil  of  s 
new  nligkm  the  fiuniliar  melodies  of  home.  Dean 
TVeneh  has  indeed  labored  to  show  that  tlie  reverse 
*M  the  case,  and  that  the  eariy  Christian  shrank 
bortor  from  the  sweet,  but  polluted,  enchsnt- 
of  hia  unbelieving  state.  We  can  only  as- 
«nt  lo  this  in  so  fer  ss  we  aUow  it  to  be  the  second 
phase  in  the  history  of  hymns.  When  old  tradi- 
ttooB  died  away,  and  the  Christian  acquired  not 
only  a  new  belief,  but  a  new  social  humanity,  it 
was  possible,  and  it  was  desirable  too,  to  break  for- 
ever the  attenuated  thread  ihai  bound  him  to  the 
sneient  world.  And  so  it  was  broken;  and  the 
trochaic  and  iambie  metres,  unassodated  as  they 
sere  with  heathen  worship,  Uiough  hugely  associi^ 
ted  with  the  heathen  dramti,  obtained  an  ascendant 
In  the  Christian  church.  In  1  Cor.  xiv.  96  allu- 
■oa  is  made  to  imifnmtetl  hymns,  which  being 
the  ootbunt  of  a  pMsioiiate  emotion  would  proba- 
bly tssume  the  dithyinmbic  form.  But  attempts 
aa%e  Iweo  made  to  detect  fragments  df  ancient 
kysans  conformed  to  more  xibvious  metres  in  Epa. 
f.  14;  Jam.  i.  17;  Rev.  L  8  ffl,  xv.  3.  These  pr*- 
'tended  fragmoDts,  however,  may  with  much  greater 
BKfibcod  be  refeiTpd  to  the  swing  ai  a  prose  com- 
pasitixi  nnooasekiasly  eulminating  into  metre.  It 
Ms  iu  the  futin  church  that  the  trochaic  and  iam- 
ik  Bstm  beesme  most  deeply  rooted,  and  aoqtiiref 
kt  ylert   depth  of  tone  and  grare  of  flnisk 
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As  an  exponent  of  Christian  feeling  they  sogo  ■» 
perseded  the  accentual  hexameters;  they  were  ussi 
I  mnemonically  agiunst  the  heathen  and  the  heretloi 
by  Commodiauus  and  Augustine.  The  introduc- 
tion of  hymns  into  the  lAtin  church  is  commonly 
referred  to  Ambrose.  But  it  is  impoerible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  West  should  have  been  so  for  behind 
the  East;  similar  necessities  must  have  produced 
similar  results;  snd  it  is  more  likely  that  the  tra- 
dition is  due  to  the  very  marked  prominence  of 
Ambrose  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  Latin  hyranog- 
rapheis. 

The  trochaic  and  iambic  metres,  thus  impressed 
into  the  senrice  of  the  church,  have  continued  tt 
bold  their  ground,  and  are  in  &ct  the  7*s,  S.  ItL, 
C.  M.,  and  L.  M.  of  our  modem  hymns;  many  of 
which  are  trausktions,  or  at  any  nte  imitations, 
of  Latin  originals.  'Iliese  metres  were  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  grave  and  sombre  q)irit  of  Latin 
Chnstiauity.  Less  ecstatic  than  the  varied  chorus 
of  the  Greek  church,  they  did  not  soar  upon  the 
pinion  of  a  k>fty  praise,  so  much  as  they  drooped 
and  sank  into  the  depths  of  a  great  sorrow.  They 
were  sulyective  rather  than  objective;  they  ai^>ealed 
to  the  heart  more  than  to  the  understanding;  and 
if  they  contained  less  theology,  they  were  fuller  of 
a  rich  and  Christian  humanity.  (Daniel's  TAe 
$auru$  ffymnoiofficiUf  Halls  et  Lipsia,  1841-1855} 
LaUinudie  Hymnen^  etc.,  by  F.  G.  Mone;  Gesdng§ 
Chi-utUcher  Vorztit,  by  C.  Fortlage,  BerUn,  1844; 
Saa-ed  Latin  Poetry^  by  R.  C.  Trench ;  Ephrem 
Syrui,  by  Dr.  fiuigess^  Hahu's  Bardeiana; 
[Lamson*s  Church  of  (As  Fint  Three  Centmiee, 
p.  343  ff.,  2d  ed.])  T.  E.  B. 

HYSSOP  (nStK,  Sz6b:  tccwroiy  Perhaps 
no  plant  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  has  given  rise 
to  greater  differences  of  opinion  than  this.  The 
question  of  the  identification  of  the  iz&b  of  the 
Hebrews  with  any  plant  known  to  modem  botan- 
ists was  thought  by  Casaubon  **  adeo  difficilis  ad 
explicandum,  ut  rideatur  Esias  expectaudus,  qui 
certi  aliquid  nos  doceat.*'  Had  the  botanical 
works  of  Solomon  survived  they  might  have  thrown 
some  light  upon  it.  The  chief  difficulty  arises  from 
the  foot  that  in  the  LXX.  the  Greek  tovwros  ia 
the  uniform  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  ezub^  and  that 
this  rendering  is  endorsed  by  the  Apostle  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  19,  21),  when  speaking 
of  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  Leritical  law. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  LXX.  made  use  of  the 
Greek  toffwwos  as  the  word  most  nearly  resembling 
the  Hebrew  in  sound,  as  Stanley  suggests  {8»^P. 
21,  nolt\  or  as  the  true  representative  of  the  plant 
indicated  by  Ihe  latter,  is  a  point  which,  in  all 
probability,  wlU  never  be  decided.  Botanists  difier 
widely  even  with  r^;ard  to  the  identification  of  the 
^cwttoi  of  Diosoorides.  The  name  has  been  given 
to  the  Satureia  Grmoa  and  the  S.  JuSioMj  to 
neither  of  which  it  is  appropriate,  and  Uie  ^yaso|» 
of  Italy  and  South  France  is  not  met  with  in 
Greece,  Syria,  or  Egypt.  Daubeny  {LecL  on  Rom, 
f/utbandryy  p.  313),  following  Sibthorpe,  identiiki 
the  mountain-hyssop  with  the  Thynfinra  tpioata^ 
but  this  conjecture  is  disapproved  of  by  Kiihn 
{Comm.  in  Dioac  iii.  27),  who  in  the  same  passags 
gives  it  M  his  opinion  that  the  Hebrews  used  the 
Origanum  jEgiptiacum  in  Egypt,  the  0.  <Syrk>- 
cum  in  Palestine,  and  that  the  hyawp  of  Diosoo 
rides  was  the  0,  Smymaum,  T^  Greek  botanid 
describes  two  kinds  of  byasop,  ^cii^  and  miwwr^ 
and  gives  ic^oA^u  as  the  Egyptian  equlvabol 


nu 
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Ikt  Talmiid!ttii  make  the  ame  dlatineUon  be^ 
MvwQ  the  wild  bjtNop  and  the  gardeD-plant  lued 
Cor  food. 

The  hdb  wu  uied  to  iprinkle  the  doorpoaU  of 
the  UnelitM  in  Kgypt  with  the  blood  of  the  pee- 
ehftl  lamb  (Rx.  xii.  22);  it  waa  emploj'ed  in  the 
purification  of  lepera  and  leprous  houiei  (I^ev.  xiv. 
4,  51),  and  in  the  lacrifioe  of  the  red  heifer  (Num. 
xiz.  6).  In  ooniequenoe  of  its  detergent  qualities, 
or  from  its  being  associated  with  the  purificatory 
Mrnoeij  the  Pialraist  makes  use  of  the  expreuion, 
«« purge  mc  with  ezub  **  (Ps.  U.  7).  It  is  detcribed 
Id  1  K.  vr.  33  as  growing  on  or  near  walls.  In 
John  xlx.  29  the  phrase  batr^if  wtpiB^yrts  corre- 
sponds tc  Tcp(0clr  Ka\dfi^  in  Matt,  xxvii.  48  and 
Mark  xv.  86.  If  therefore  icakdfA^  be  the  equiva- 
lent  of  bffff^vtff  the  latter  must  be  a  plant  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  stick  three  or  four  fec^  in  length. 

Five  kinds  of  hysscp  are  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud. One  is  called  JI^S  simply,  without  any 
^itbet:  the  others  are  distinguished  as  Greek, 
Boman,  wild  hyisop,  and  hyssop  of  Cocbali  (Misbna, 
Negaim^  xiv.  6).  Of  these  the  four  last-mentioned 
were  profane,  that  is,  not  to  be  employed  in  puri- 
fications (Miahna,  Parah,  xi.  7).  Hslmonides  (de 
Vacca  Ru/a^  iii.  2)  says  that  the  hyssop  mentioned 
in  the  law  ig  that  which  was  used  as  a  condiment. 
According  to  Porph)Ty  {De  AbtUn.  iv.  7),  the 
Egyptian  priests  on  certain  occasions  ate  their 
bread  niix^  with  hyssop;  and  the  zfwtnr^  or  wild 
marjoram,  with  which  it  has  been  identified,  is  often 
an  ingredient  in  a  mixture  called  duklsah^  which  is 
to  this  day  used  as  food  by  the  poorer  classes  in 
Egj-pt  (Lane,  Afod,  Kg.  i.  200).  It  is  nut  improb- 
able, therefore,  that  this  may  have  been  the  hyssop 
of  Maimonides,  who  wrote  in  Kgypt;  more  espe- 
cially as  K.  D.  Kimchi  {Lex.  s.  v.),  who  reckons 
seven  difierent  kinds,  gives  as  the  equivalent  the 

Arabic  yXx^^  za^cUoTf  origanum,  or  maijoram, 


and  the  Oerman  DoiUn  or  Wohlffemuth  (Rosenm. 
Handb.).  With  this  agrees  the  Tauchum  llieros. 
MS.  quoted  by  Gesenius.  So  in  the  Judeo-Span- 
iah  version,  Rx.  xii.  22  is  translated  "  y  tomar^des 
manojo  de  origano."  But  Diosoorides  makes  a 
distinction  between  origanum  and  hyssop  when  he 
describes  the  leaf  of  a  species  of  the  former  as 
resembling  the  bitter  (cf.  Plin.  xx.  67),  though  it 
Is  evident  that  he,  as  well  as  the  Tahuudists,  re- 
garded them  as  belonging  to  the  same  family.  In 
the  Syriao  of  1  K.  iv.  33  hyssop  is  rendered  by 

IbSoX  l^,    •(  houseleek,"   although  in  other 

fMsigei  it  is  represented  by  {lSOK  f^ifd,  which 

the  Arabic  transkition  follows  in  Ps.  11.  7  and  Heb. 
h.  19,  while  in  the  Pentateuch  it  has  gaainr  for  the 
Mune.  Patrick  (on  1  K.  iv.  33)  was  of  opinion 
that  ezdb  is  the  same  with  the  Ethiopie  ftzub^  which 
represents  the  hyssop  of  Ps.  U.  7,  as  well  as  vfivSir 
lioy,  or  mint,  in  Matt,  xxiii.  23. 

Buchart  decides  in  &vor  of  maijoram  or  some 
plant  like  it  {Hieroz,  i.  b.  2,  c.  50),  and  to  this 
oonclusion,  it  must  be  admitted,  all  ancient  tradi- 
tion points.  The  monks  on  Jebel  Musa  give  the 
name  of  hyssop  to  a  fragrant  plant  called  ja'deh^ 
•hich  grows  in  great  quantities  on  that  mountain 
^Robinson,  BibL  Res.  i.  157).  Olsius  {flierodot. 
L  423/,  after  enumerating  eighteen  diflfereiit  plants, 
tiiyme,  southernwood,  rosemary,  FrKieh  lavender, 
nan  rie«  and  the  maidenhair  fern  among  others, 
MA  hmn  been  severslly  identified  with  the  hys- 
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iop  of  Scripture,  ooAeludei  that  w»  ham  at  •!!» 
nfltive  but  to  aooept  the  BgMtqpiu  qfidnahs^  u^§^ 

velimus  apostolum  comgere  qui  rh   ^^^  fawr 

woy  reddit  Heb.  ix.  19.*'  He  avokis  the  difiScuH) 
in  John  xiz.  29  by  supposing  that  a  sponge  filM 
with  vinegar  was  wrapped  romid  a  bunch  of  hyssop 
and  that  the  two  were  then  fiutened  to  the  aid  of 
a  stick.  Dr.  Kltto  ooooaved  that  he  had  foond 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew  ^2116  m  the  Pkylo- 
iacea  decandra^  a  native  of  America.  IVemdlius 
and  Ben  Zeb  render  it  by  "moss."  It  has  been 
reserved  for  the  Ingenuity  of  a  German  to  trace  a 
oonnectfon  between  iEsop,  the  Greek  fabulist,  and 
the  ^2i)6  of  1  K.  It.  33  (Uitzig,  Die  J^Ucke  Sah- 
mo*s,  KinL  §  2). 

An  elaborate  and  intensting  paper  by  the  lata 
Dr.  J.  Forbes  Boyle,  On  the  HytBop  of  Seriptwrt^ 
in  the  Journ.  of  ike  Rotf.  At.  80c  Mm.  193-91S, 
goes  &r  to  throw  light  upon  this  difficult  questioii. 
Dr.  R.,  after  a  eareftd  investigation  of  the  sulgeet, 
anived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  hyswp  te  na 
other  than  the  caper-phmt,  or  eapparit  ipmota  of 
Linnseus.  The  Arabic  name  of  this  phmt,  osm/^ 
by  which  it  is  sometimes,  though  not  oommonly, 
described,  bears  oonaiderable  resemblance  to  the 
Hebrew.  It  is  found  ui  Lower  E^sypt  (FonUO, 
Fhr,  Eg.-Arab,;  Plin.  xiu.  44).  Burckhaidt 
{Trans,  m  Syr.,  p.  636)  mentkNM  the  autf  as  a 
tree  of  fi^uent  occurrence  in  the  valleys  of  the 
peninsula  of  Sinid,  ^  the  bright  green  creeper  which 
climbs  out  of  the  fissures  of  the  rocks  "  (Stanley, 
S.  ^  P.  p.  21,  dto.),  and  produces  a  firuit  of  the 
size  of  a  wshiut,  caUed  by  the  Arabs  Felfel  Jibbei^ 
or  mountain-pepper  (Shaw,  j^pec.  Pkytogr.  Afr. 
p.  39).  Dr.  K.  thought  this  to  be  undoubtedly  a 
species  of  cttpparis,  and  probaUy  the  caper-pbmt. 
llie  oappnru  tpinoea  was  found  by  M.  Bov^  {BeL 
dun  Voy,  Botan.  en  Kg.,  etc.)  in  the  desert  of  Sinai, 
at  Gaaea,  and  at  JeniaJem.  Lynch  saw  it  in  a 
ravine  near  the  oon\'ent  of  Mar  Saba  {Eaqted.,  p. 
388).  It  is  thus  met  with  in  all  the  kwatities 
where  the  izdb  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  With 
regard  to  its  habitat,  it  grows  in  dry  and  rooky 
places,  and  on  walls:  "  quippe  quum  capparis  qoo- 
que  seratur  dccU  raaxime  '*  (Plin.  xix.  48).  Db 
(^andoUe  describes  it  ss  found  **  in  muiis  et  rapes- 
tribus."  The  esper-pbuit  was  believed  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  detergent  qualities.  According  to  Flinj 
(xz.  59)  the  root  was  applied  to  the  cure  of  a  dis< 
ease  similar  to  the  leprosy.  Lamarck  {Emc.  Kolam. 
art.  Caprier)  says,  ">  lea  capriers  ■  •  .  sent  regorddi 
oonune  .  .  .  antisoorbutiques."  Finally,  the  «*apv- 
plant  is  capable  of  producing  a  stick  three  or  km 
feet  in  length.  Pliny  (xiii.  44)  describes  It  in 
Egypt  as  "  firmioris  iigni  fiiitex,"  and  to  this  prop> 
erty  Dr.  Boyle  attaches  great  hnportance,  uleDtiQr- 
mg  as  he  dosi  the  bcaAr^  of  John  xix.  29  with 
the  KoXiiiJM  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  He  thus  con- 
cludes: ^*A  combination  of  circumstances,  and 
some  of  them  apparently  too  improbable  to  be  uni- 
ted m  one  plant,  I  cannot  believe  to  be  aaadental, 
and  have  therefore  considered  myself  entitled  to 
infer,  what  I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  provbg  to 
the  satisfiuitkm  of  others,  that  the  oaper-phmt  is 
the  hyssop  of  Scripture."  Whether  his  oondnsioo 
is  sound  or  not,  his  investigatfons  are  well  wathy 
of  attentbn;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  tha^ 
setting  aside  the  passage  in  John  xix.,  which  maj 
possibly  admit  of  another  solution,  there  aeemi  m 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  properties  of  the  Mf 
of  the  Hebrews  may  not  !«  found  in  nme  one  dt 
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wiih  whieh  the  traditlou  of  osntarleii 
km  Uantified  it.  That  it  may  have  beer  ponened 
ti  naM  detergent  qualities  whieh  led  tu  its  lignifi- 
Gaoi  enpfeyment  in  the  purificatury  aenioe  is  pos^ 
■Ue;  bai  it  does  not  appear  from  the  narrative  in 
LeriUcns  thai  its  use  was  such  as  to  call  into  action 
■ny  medicinal  properties  by  which  it  might  have 

In  the  prenent  state  of  Uie 

bcreiore,  there  does  not  se^n  sufficient 

fior  dqwrting  from  the  old  interpretation, 

identified  the  Greek  dcvmros  with  the  He- 


famrSm^ 


W.  A-  W. 


I.  I  design  to  give  reasons,  eonelusive  in  my 
agunai  the  8U]^«ition  that  the  CopparU 
m  the  hyaop.  (1.)  It  is  a  thorny  plant 
kighly  nnenilahle  to  the  use  intendeil ;  ».  e.  the  be- 
Ins  formed  into  a  soK  of  wisp  or  brush,  or  bunch, 
H^tsfale  for  qmnUing.  Its  branches  are  straggling 
and  quite  iwspable  of  assuming  the  required  form, 
and  its  hanh  thorns  would  nuJce  it  impoauble  to 
boU  it  in  the  hand.  Can  it  be  suppoaed  that  it 
was  stripped  of  these  to  prepare  it  for  use?    (3.) 

it  has  no  affinity  with  the  Li.\,  whieh  is  one  of 

the  f<ffAtriirt,  and  whieh 
its    etymological 


kkntitT  with   21TH   is 

enHtled  to  be  cooudered 
the  plant  refetred  to  In 
the  iJcriptarea. 

U.  I  desxrs  to  preeent 
the  evidenee  which  latis- 
fies  my  mind  that  the 
Oriffommm  nuwu  Is  the 
pfauii  intended. 

(1.)  The  definition  of 

Lia\  in  Arabio  is  **a 

pbnt  growing  on  a  slen- 
der aqnare  stem "  (a 
characteristic  of  the  La- 
AmkIb)  ^with  a  leaf  like 

the    skndcr    \^^JUCr 

Thki  dsSmtlon  makea  it 
estdoi  that  the  Arsbio 
vwy  near  the 
lonsforthe 
letter  is  one  of  the  nume- 
rsiB  ipeciee  indoded  by 
the  Anbaonder  the  hi- 

definite  ttfm 

IB  foci,  it  is  the 
commoo  of  them  aD. 

(%)  It  grows  on  the 
*^^  of  an  the  terraoes 
thm^bout       pyestine 


a  IS 


(aL)  It  la  free  flrom 
and  its  ainidet 
fose  flvm  spread- 
j^  faraoehea,  and  ending 
fas  a  doatcr  of  heads, 
hawing  a  highly  annmtle 
ador,  enetly  fits  it  to 
he  aad*  hilo  n  bmich 


mam.    (0. 1. 
Post/wu) 


ibju  1116 

for  purposes  of  sprinkling.  No  pbnt  growing  In 
the  East  is  so  well  fitted  for  the  purpose.  Thesi 
considerations  have  long  persuaded  me  that  this  ia 
the  plant  intended.^ 

Its  leaves  are  commonly  eaten  in  Syria  with  bread, 
and  as  a  seasoning,  as  we  use  summer  lavory,  whieh 
it  resembles  in  taste.  Its  efihcii  on  sheep  and 
goats  are  very  salutary.  G.  K  F. 


I. 


*E/9o^,  Bculp;  [Vat.  Boc^  in  1  Chr.;]  Ales.  !#- 
/3op,  IciSoop:  Syr.  Juoooor:  J^bnhar^  Jebaar)^ 
one  ol  the  sons  of  David,  maitioned  in  the  lisii 
next  after  Solomon  and  before  Elishua  (2  Sam.  v 
15;  1  Chr.  ili.  6,  xiv.  5).  Ibhar  was  bom  in  Je- 
rusalem, and  from  the  eecoud  of  these  passages  it 
appears  that  he  was  thie  son  of  a  wife  and  not  of  a 
concubine.  He  never  comes  forward  in  the  hlstofy 
in  pereon,  nor  are  there  any  traditions  concerning 
him.  For  the  genealogy  of  David's  fomily  see 
Dayii). 

IBXEAM  (Q^V^*!  [oon^Mcror  or  devomrtr 
of  the  pei^] :  [in  Josh.,  Kom.  \'at.  Alex,  omit, 
Comp.  *lak\adfi;  in  Judg.,]  'U$\adfi,  Alex.  Bo- 
AcMui;  [ill  2  K.,  Vat  Eiei3Aaafi,  Rom.  Alex.  'Ic^ 
Xadfi:]  Jeblaam),  a  city  of  Mainaeseh,  with  villages 
or  towns  (Hebrew  **daughteni")  dependent  on  It 
(Judg.  i.  27).  Iliooi^h  belonging  to  Manasseh,  it 
appears  not  to  have  bin  within  the  limits  allotted 
to  that  tribe,  but  to  have  been  situated  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  either  Issachar  or  Asher  (Josh.  xvii.  11). 
It  is  not  said  which  of  the  two,  though  there  ia  no 
doubt  firom  other  indications  that  it  was  the  former. 
The  ascent  of  Guk,  the  spot  at  which  Ahaziah  n. 
ceived  his  death  wound  from  the  soldiers  of  Jehu 

• 

was  '«at  (9)  Ibleam"  (2  K.  ix.  27),  somewhei^ 

near  the  present  Jentn^  probably  to  the  north  of  it, 
about  where  the  viUage  Jtlama  now  stands. 

In  the  list  of  cities  given  out  of  Manasseh  to 
the  Kohathite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  70),  Dilbam  is 
mentioned,  answering  to  (Tathrimmon  in  tho  Hal 
of  Josh.  xri.  Bileam  is  probably  a  mere  alteration 
of  Ibleam  (comp.  the  form  given  in  the  Akx.  LXX. 
above),  though  this  is  not  certain.  O. 

IBNEIAH  [8syL]  (H;)?^  \JehMahlmUdi\i 

*IeAuwi;  [Vat.  Bomoma;  Comp.  AU.]  Akx.  'Ic/S- 
yak:  Jobama),  son  of  Jeroham,  a  Bei\}amit^  who 
was  a  chief  man  in  the  tribe  apparently  at  tiM 
time  of  the  first  settlement  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr. 
ix.8). 

IBNFJAH  (T?3*  [aa  above]:  'Is^oW , 
[Vat  Boyoia;]  Alex.  Ic/Somuu:  Jtbaiiiia\  a  Ben* 
Jamite  (1  Chr.  ix.  8). 

IBTM  0-!5y  [ntbrtwy,  'AiSa*;  Alex.  d&b.. 
[Comp.  'A^/:]  ^e6ri),  a  Merarite  Lerite  of  the 
fiunily  of  Jaariah  (1  Clir.  xxiv.  27),  in  the  time  of 
king  Darid,  oonoenied  in  the  service  of  the  hooas 
iA  Jehovah* 

The  word  b  precisely  the  Huoe  aa  that  ebewlMni 
vendsrad  in  the  A.  V.  «*  Hebrew/*  which  sea. 


«  •' 


many  stalks  grsw  np  ftcn  ons 
Cris  apeelv*  for  the  poipose  In* 


tenditd.    The  hand  oonld  eerily  gather  In  a 
grasp  the  requisite  bundle  or  bunch  all  rsiwly  for  nse 

a  ■  p 


IB-ZAN  n'.'=H  [«/!,>«(,  DMt.  I  fib* ' 
M  imWiM  Kilnt]!  -AAuffffiKi  [Vtt.  AlS.r 
nr;J  Abu.  EvtB^r'.  JoMpb.  'A^^i:  jUkior), 

reon  irta-  Jepbthih  (Judg.  ili.  8,  10).  He  lud 
)0  tniu  ani!  30  duighUn,  and  took  home  30  wlni 
[«  tiii  •Ofii,  lod  ieiit  out  bii  duigbtm  to  u  muiy 
hiubuidi  ■brcwt.  He  ma  burled  it  IMbkhem. 
From  Ibe  i>on-«ddition  of  "  t^ihnit»h,"  or  "  JiuUb," 
tfter  Betblehem,  tad  from  Ibun  bding  been  tue- 
neded  by  ■  /sbulnnlte,  [t  Memt  pretty  cerUiu  tbU 
'Jii  Uetblebera  We  mcMit  ii  thM  in  tbe  Uibe  oT 
Zebuluii  [Joib.  lU.  IS:  Me  Joaepb.  AM.  v.  T,  } 
T3).  'tbm  li  not  a  ibitdoii  of  pnbiUlity  In  the 
Boliao  wbieb  bu  beco  broKbed  u  lo  tlic  ideoUtj  of 
IbBU  «Ub  Bou  (T7X).  Tba  hbtaryofhU  Uqfe 
bnu[j  it  tjnguliiily  at  nriuce  with  the  impnuioii 
of  Bnu  gimj  ui  la  tbe  book  of  Hutb. 

A.  C.  H. 
ICH'ABOD  (-naj^K,  from  "H,  "wbew?" 
■quii'aleiit  to  tb«  ueptiva,  ud  li3^  "glorfi" 
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to  deilre  Aoie  ^"W,  -  woe,"  »M,  1  Smb.  b.  8 
ties.  p.  8S:  /<4nioir„  tbe  ion  of  Hhindiu,  aad 
gnndioa  of  Eli.  In  giring  biitb  lo  bim  hit 
mcthv  died  of  gritt  at  the  nem  of  tbe  niddBi 
desthi  of  her  litabtuid  ind  fiith«r-jii-l>w.  Hit 
brotba-'i  nune  ni  AMah  sr  Abimdceh  (1  Sam. 
1..  !I.  rir.  a).  H.  W.  K 

lOOlflTTM  Cwiritv),  the  modaii  ^'miri,  it 
■itUEted  in  the  wettan  put  of  u  nlouln  plui.. 
ou  tbe  centn]  tkUe-kod  of  A*i>  Uinir,  ind  not 
br  to  tbe  north  of  tbe  cbun  ot  Tuirw.  Tliu 
bid  diitrict  wu  tacicntly  celled  Lycaoku.  Xai- 
ophon  {Annb.  i.  3,  19]  nckoni  looniiici  ee  the 
moat  CHilerlj  town  of  PHRruiA;  but  ell  otha 
writert  tpeek  of  it  e>  being  iu  Lyaoole,  of  which 
it  nt  pnclicill;  the  cepitel.  II  «u  oa  tbe  gnat 
line  of  comtuunicelkio  betneeu  I^ibeHit  end  the 
weetsn  coett  of  the  penintuU  on  otie  ude,  tmd 
TeiBu,  Aatioeh,  end  Ota  Euphrelee  on  tht  qOtn. 
We  eae  thie  indleited  by  the  nuretira  of  X(c>i  bor 


{,.  1)  uid  tbe  k««i  of  CioHo  (ad  Fam.  ill.  8,  t. 
It),  IV.  4).  When  tbe  Romen  prorincial  lyiteni 
wa  metured,  Home  of  tbe  moet  Iniportont  roedi  in- 
tcneclfd  one  enother  at  tbb  point,  ei  Diey  be  iFen 
Ittm  tbe  map  bi  iMke'i  Atia  Mimir.  Tbeee  dr- 
cuiubtnnna  ibould  be  home  in  mind,  when  we  trace 
bt-  Paul'a  jnurueyi  through  the  diitrict.  Iconlum 
wat  a  «reU.choi«fl  pli«  for  miuionary  optrationi. 
rhe  Apoitle't  tint  viait  wai  on  bia  Grtt  circuit,  in 
jompany  witb  llamahit:  and  on  thit  ocoanon  be 
approached  it  From  Antioch  In  Piudia,  which  lay 
lo  the  WMt.  Froni  that  dty  be  had  beoi  driven 
<ij  the  pcTteculion  of  the  Jewa  (Acta  aiii.  50,  51). 
There  were  Jewa  in  loonlura  alao^  and  St.  I'aul'a 
l^nil  etibrlt  here,  according  to  hia  ouatom,  wsv 
made  iu  the  ajnagogue  (liv.  1).  Tbe  rsnita  were 
eonaidenibla  both  among  tbe  Hebrew  and  Gentile 
p^ulation  of  the  place  (Hid.).  We  ibould  notice 
Ihat  the  iroridng  of  miradei  In  [oonium  la  empbat- 
'cally  meatlined  (iIt.  3).  The  inlriguti  of  tbe 
Jnra  again  droie  bim  away ;  be  waa  in  danger  of 
NJng  iloiKd,  and  be  withdrew  to  Ltktiu  and 
Ouen  in  t.ie  eatton  and  wilder  part  of  Lycaonia 
.fir.  4)      Tbilbcr  alto  the  emnitj  of  the  Jewt  of 
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I  Antiodi  and  Icoidum  pumicd  bim;  aod  at  Lyatrt 
'  he  wa«  actually  atoned  and  left  liv  dead  (dr.  IBV 
'  After  an  uilora],  iiowever,  be  returned  over  Ilia 
old  ground,  reviiiting  looniunl  and 
chunib  which  be  bad  fiiunded  <h 
"nteae  aufleringi  and  difficultia  ai 
3  Tim,  iii.  11 :  and  thit  btingi  ua  lo  me  axuHia'. 
ation  of  bia  neit  vliit  to  thia  neiKbboriiood,  which 
waa  the  oeetakin  of  hit  fint  practifaliy  ataociating 
hinuelf  with  Timuthy.  Paul  left  the  Syrian  An- 
tioch,  in  company  with  Silat  IAct«  xt.  M),  on  bia 
aecond  mittionary  circuit ;  ajid  tiawlling  througf 
CiuciA  (it.  11),  and  up  tbiougb  the  paaace  of 
Taunia  Into  Lycaonia,  appnacbed  loonium  frovt 
tbe  eait,  by  Dirbe  and  LjUtb  (iri.  1, 3).  Tioagli 
appanntiy  a  uatire  of  Lyatta,  Timothy  waa  erl- 
dently  weD  known  to  the  CbritUani  of  leaadinB 
(it!.  S)i  and  it  it  not  impiobable  thai  hia  dnoin- 
ciilon  (iii.  3]  and  ordination  (1  Tito.  .  18,  It.  14 
vi.  IS:  i  llm.  L  6]  took  place  there.  On  Umb^ 
\  Iconiam  St.  Paul  and  bit  jwrty  Irai  died  lo  tbi 
and  the  plaoa  It  not  mentioned  agam  ia 
d  narrative;  though  there  it  liUle  doubt 
aa  vititfl]  by  the  ApoetJe  again  in  tha  mrlj 
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MrtflT  Ub  tlufd  dreait  (Acta  zvui.  ad).  From  tU 
poritioo  U  ooold  not  iiil  to  be  an  important  centre 
of  QiriitiaD  iniliiebee  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
stnocfa.  The  euriocn  apocryphal  legoid  of  8t 
Theda,  ai  which  looniom  ia  the  aoenef  must  not 
becntircljpaaaedbj.  The*' Acta PaulietTbecla' 
are  given  in  full  bj  Giabe  {SpicU.  toL  i.)i  and  by 
Jones  {(M  dU  Canon,  vol  ii.  pp.  35-V411).  It  is 
natoral  here  to  notice  one  geographical  mistake  in 
that  docomeni,  namely,  that  Lystra  is  placed  on 
the  west  ^*>ft^**^  of  the  east.  In  the  declining 
period  ai  the  Uoman  empire,  loonium  was  made  a 
Oilomtu  In  the  middle  ages  it  became  a  place  of 
|VBat  ooiueqiienoe,  as  the  ca]Mtal  of  the  Se^ukian 
foltana.  Hence  the  remauis  of  Saracenic  archi- 
taetore,  which  are  conspicuous  hoe,  and  which  are 
(iawribed  by  noany  tmrcjleri.  KonUh  is  still  a 
town  of  oonttderable  size.  J.  S.  H. 

*  The  origin  of  the  name  is  obscure.    Some  find 

it  allied  to  cmc^jt  or  ^hUtvutv  (=s'*i)Iaoe  of  images'*) 

vfaik  othen  derive  it  from  a  Semitic  root  (see 

Fairy's  Benl-EnqfkL  It.  51).     It  was  situated  on 

of  the  largest  plains  in  Asia  Minor,  and,  like 

formed  an  oasis  in  the  desert     **  The 

fills  that  flowed  from  mountain  ranges  on  the  west 

of  the  city  irrigated,  ibr  a  little  distance,  the  low 

gromwis  which  stretched  away  towards  the  east, 

smI  gBrdena  and  ordianls  were  seen  in  luxuriance, 

boi  soon  the  water,  the  source  of  Tegetation,  was 

and  then  commenced  the  dry  barren 

of  Lycaonia.**    (See  Lewin's  XA/e  ciim{  ^/»*(/es 

9f  8l  Patii,  1.  Ld8.)     llie  eyes  of  Paul  and  Bor- 

onfaaa  must  have  raited  for  hours  on  the  city  both 

bcfiofe  reaching  it  from  Antioch  and  after  leaving 

It  for  Lystra.     *'  We  travelled,"  says  Ainsworth, 

•*  tfatee  hours  along  the  plain  of  Koniyefa,  always 

m  nght  of  the  city,  before  we  reached  it  **  ( TravtU 

in  Asia  Jftioo/*,  ii.  65).      Leake  says,  **  We  saw 

the  dty  with  its  mosques  and  ancient  walb  still  at 

Jse  distance  of  12  or  U  miles  from  us*'  {Traveis 

»«  JUii  Mimor,  p.  45). 

Lake's  statement  that  Paul  found  there  **  a  great 

mcdtitode  both  of  Jews  and  Greeks  "  (Acts  xiv.  1), 

aeeoida  with  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  niins 

BtiB  found  on  the  spot.     It  accords  also  with  the 

feqgraphieal  position  of  the  place  so  well  situated 

iar  tratde  and  intercourse  with  other  regions.    The 

and  Jews  were  the  oommercial  fiicton  of 

1,  as  they  are  so  laigdy  at  the  present 

and  hence  the  Aarrative  mentions  them  as 

inmesoos  precisely  here.    The  bulk  of  the 

popobtMA  beioDgcd  to  a  dififarent  stock.     The  pos- 

of  a  common  language  gave  the  mIssionarleB 

at  once  to  the  Qreek-ep«king  foreigners. 

The  Apostle*8  narrow  escape  from  being  stoned 

leaninm  (Acts  liv.  5)  recalls  to  us  a  passage  in 

of  the  epieties.     Paul  was  actually  ston^  at 

Lyitn  (Acta  »▼.  19),  soon  after  his  departure  fhnn 

leonfam,  and  referrini;  to  that  instance  when  he 

wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  be  says  (Si  Cor.  xi.  35): 

**6Niee  was  I  stoned."     Hence,  says  Paley  (ffora 

PohEiiks),  •«  had  this  meditated  assault  at  loonium 

keen  eempleted,  had  the  history  related  that  a  fftone 

VIS  thrown,  as  it  relates  that  preparations  were 

«ads  both  bj  Jewa  and  Oentiks  to  stone  Paul  and 

•B  eoaipaiiiona»  or  even  had  the  account  of  this 

ftSBsaetioo  stopped,  without  going  on  to  hifotu  us 

ttit  Pkiil  and  hia  oompankns  were  *  aware  d  the 

kt^  and  fled,*  a  eootnMfictkm  betwesn  the  his- 

brf  sod  the  qrfstles  wuukl  have  ensued     Truth  is 

IssmrOy  consistent:   but  it  k  soaroeiy  possible 

hi  iidsMDdait  aeooontai  not  hivlqg  truth  to 
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guide  them,  shouM  thus  advance  to  the  ntj  brink 

of  contradiction  without  Ming  into  it.*'        U. 

IITALAH  (nbijl>  [mtmorial  tUme  of  £11 
(God),  Furst]:  'Upixd  [V»t.  -o^f];  Alei.  ta8- 
ri\ai  Jednla  and  JeraLi),  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun,  named  between  Sbimron  and 
Bethlehem  (Josh.  six.  15).  Schwars  (p.  179), 
without  quoting  his  authority,  but  probably  from 
one  of  the  Talmudical  books,  gives  the  name  as 
•«Yidalah  or  ChirU;'  and  would  identify  it  with 
the  viUage  "KeUah  al-Chir^,  6  miles  S.  W.  oi 
Semunii."  SemurUyeh  is  known  and  narked  en 
many  of  the  maps,  rather  less  than  8  miles  S.  cf 
Btii4ahm;  but  the  other  place  mentioned  by 
Sohwarz  has  evaded  observation.  It  is  not  namcid 
in  the  Of¥imaaUam,  Q. 

IIXBASH  9Slfy\  i^tovt,  eorpiitoiq:  'I«/9- 
8is;  [Vat.  la/9af ;  Comp.  *if8ci3<{f ;]  Alex.  174/3^9: 
Jedebot),  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Abi-Etam-^ 
"the  fiither  of  Etam"  — among  the  fiunilies  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  It.  3).  The  l^xlelponite  is  named 
as  his  sister.  This  list  is  probably  a  topographical 
one,  a  majority  of  the  names  being  those  of  places. 

IDTK)  L  (rf*^:  3a88(6i  [Vat.  eorrupt;] 
Alex.  JaSvKi  Addo,)  The  &ther  of  Abinadah, 
one  of  Solomon's  monthly  purveyors  (1  K.  iv.  14)i 

a.  {'W  :  *A88(;  [Vat  A8ct;  Comp.  AW.  »A8- 
8fl(:]  Addo.)  A  descendant  of  Gcrshom,  son  of 
Levi  (1  Cbj*.  vi.  31).  In  the  reversed  genealogy 
(ver.  41)  the  name  is  altered  to  Udaiah,  and  we 
there  discover  that  he  was  one  of  the  fore&then 
of  Asaph  the  seer. 

3.  (Vr  [favoriU]',  laHhit',  [Vat  Ia88«i0 
Alex,  lailhu:  J  addo.)  Son  of  Zechariah,  ruler 
(ndfftd)  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  east  of  Jordan  b 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvil.  21). 

4.  (^'^y.%  i.  e.  Ye'dol   [bom  on  a  fetthal 

FUrat] ;  but  in  the  correction  of  the  Keri  TtlT, 
Ye'do:  'lo^^,  'A8816  [Vat  A8«] :  Addo.)    A  seer 

(nth)  whose  «« visions"  (HITQ)  against  Jero 
boam  incidentally  contained  some  of  the  acta  of 
Sobmon  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  He  also  appears  to  have 
written  a  chromcle  or  story  {Midrcuh^  Ges.  p.  857) 
leiating  to  the  life  and  reign  of  Ab^ah  (2  Oa.  xiiL 
22),  and  also  a  book  "  concerning  geneak)gies,"  in 
which  the  acts  of  Rehoboam  were  recorded  (lii. 
15).  These  books  are  lost,  but  they  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  esisting  books 
of  Chronicles  (Bertheau,  On  Ckron.  Introd.  |  8>. 
The  mention  of  his  having  prophesied  against  Jero- 
boam probably  led  to  his  identification  in  the  an- 
cient Jewish  ti.iditions  (Jerome,  Qtuu^  HA.  ia 
2  Chr.  xii.  15,  Jaddo;  Joaeph.  AnL  viiL  3,  |  5. 
*ltaM  with  the  ••  Man  of  God  "  out  of  Judah, 
who  denounced  the  altir  of  that  king  (1  K.  xiii.  1). 
He  is  aiK>  kientifled  with  Oded  (see  Jerome  on  2 
Oa.  XV.  1). 

5.  (H*l'!Ty ;  in  Zech.  [I.  7,]  TTS  :  *KVM\  Pn 
Eer.,  Vat.  Mu\  in  Neh.,  Vat  Alex.  FA.  omit, 
andsoRom.  inxii.  4:]  Addo,)  The  grandftther  of 
the  psphet  Zechariah  (Zech.  1.  1,  7),  although  in 
other  piaffv  Zechariah  is  called  **  the  son  of  Iddo" 
(Ezr.  r.  1.  a,  14).  Iddo  returned  from  Babyfoo 
with  ZeruMwbel  and  Jesbua  (Neh.  xii.  4),  and  In 
the  next  genenitton  —  the  «*day8  of  Joiakim  **  aoii 
of  Jeshua  (v?.  10, 12)  — hb  house  was  repfSssBts>> 
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^Zeehwiah  (ver.  U).  In  1  Eidr.  fL  1  tbe  bmim 
k  Aui)o. 

6.  ( 1^ :  [LXX.  omit,  eze.  Gomp.  once  'Ad- 
Bat  ^]  AWdi>.)  The  cbief  of  thoM  who  uaembled 
ftt  Cuiphia,  at  the  time  of  tlie  seoond  caravan  ih>m 
Babylon,  in  the  reign  of  Artazenes  Longimanua 
B.  o.  468.  He  was  one  of  the  Nethinim,  d"  whom 
890  responded  to  the  appeal  of  Basra  to  aeeist  in 
the  return  to  Judea  (Ear.  yiii.  17 ;  oomp.  SO).  In 
tlie  Apocr.  Eadrae  the  name  in  Saddkus  and  Dai>- 
DKUB.  G. 

IDOL,  IMAGE.  Ab  no  lev  than  twenty-one 
diflisicnt  Hebrew  words  have  been  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  either  by  idol  or  image,  and  that  by  no 
means  unlfiirmly,  it  will  be  of  some  advantage  to 
■Uempt  to  discriminate  between  them,  and  sasign, 
is  nearly  as  the  two  languages  will  allow,  the  luig- 
Bsh  equivalents  fur  each.  But,  before  proceeding 
lo  the  discussion  uf  those  words  which  in  them- 
selves indicate  the  ot^jecU  of  fiJse  worship,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  notice  a  class  of  abstract  terms, 
which,  with  a  deep  moral  signllfcance,  express  the 
degradation  associated  with  it,  and  stand  out  as  a 
protest  of  tbe  languiige  agunst  the  enormities  of 
idolatry.     Such  are  — 

1.  ^y^  drvfi,  rendered  elsewhere  **  nought," 
•* vanity,"  "iniquity,"  •« wickedness,"  "sorrow," 
etc.,  and  oiioe  only  "  idol "  (Is.  Izvi.  8).  llie  pri- 
mary idea  of  the  root  seems  to  l«  emptiness,  nothing- 
ness, as  of  breath  or  vapor;  and,  by  a  natural  tran- 
sition, in  a  moral  sense,  wickedness  in  its  active 
form  of  mischief,  and  then,  as  the  result,  sorrow 
and  trouble.  Hence  dren  denotes  a  vain,  fedse, 
wicked  thing,  and  expresses  at  once  the  essential 
nature  of  iduls,  and  the  conseqiKtfices  of  their  wor- 
ship. The  character  of  the  wurd  may  be  learnt 
firom  its  associates.     It  stands  in  panJlelism  with 

^9^  e/3Af«  (Is  xU.  39),  which,  after  undergoing 
various  modifications,  comes  at  length  to  signify 

♦* nothing; "  with  b^0>  A«*«^  **  breath  "  or  "  va- 
por,"  itself  applied  as  a  term  of  contempt  to  the 
objects  of  Idolatrous  reverence  (Deut.  xxxii.  21;  1 
K.  xvi.  13;  Ps.  xxxi.  6;  Jer.  viii.  19,  z.  8);  with 

HVffihdv,  "nothingness,"  "vanity;"  and  with 

^p.^^,  sheker,  "fiJsebood"  (Zech.  x.  S):  all  indi- 
cating the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  idob  to  whom 
homage  was  paid,  and  the  false  and  delusive  nature 
of  thdr  worship.  It  is  employed  in  an  abstract 
sense  to  denote  idoktry  in  general  in  1  Sam.  xv. 
83.  There  is  much  signiflomce  in  the  change  of 
name  firom  lieth-el  to  lieth-aven,  the  great  centre 
if  idoUtry  in  Israel  (Hos.  iv.  15). 

3.   v^ bS,  ilil,  is  thought  by  some  to  have  a 

isnse  akin  to  that  of  "^P.l^f  sAeJber,  **  fidsefaood," 
with  which  it  stands  in  jparallelism  In  Job  xiii.  4, 
and  would  therefore  much  resemble  dvtn^  as  ap- 
plied to  an  idol.     Delitxsch  (on  Hab.  ii.  18)  derives 

it  from  tlie  negative  particle  ^^  a(,  "  die  Nich- 
kigcn."     But  according  to  Flirst  {Ilamko.  s.  v.)  it 

is  a  diminntive  of  b^  "  god,"  tbe  additional  syl- 
lible  indicating  tlte  greatest  contempt.  In  this 
ease  the  signiflcaUon  above  mentioned  is  a  sub- 
ddhiry  one.  The  same  authority  asserts  that  the 
ford  denotes  a  small  image  of  the  god,  which  was 
MOittlted  as  an  oracle  among  the  Kgyptians  and 
(Is.  six.  3;  Jer.  xiv.  14).     It  ii 
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lidnlyiMBd  of  the  idols  of  Noph  or  Meiykh  (ih 
zix.  18).  In  strong  contrast  with  Jeho^  it  ip> 
pears  in  Ps.  xcvi.  5,  xcvii.  7:  the  oontrast  probabl| 
being  heightened  by  the  resemblance  between  id- 
Am  and  HAhtm,    A  somewhat  aiinilar  play  upon 

words  la  observable   in  Hab.  iL  18,   D^Vbs 

D^dVs,  MOm  aUnUm  ("dumb  idols,*'  A.  Y.). 

8.  n^^^i  imdA,  M honor**  or  "terror,'*  and 
hence  an  object  of  horror  or  terror  (Jer.  L  88),  in 
reference  either  to  the  hideousness  of  the  Idob  or 
to  the  gross  character  of  their  wonhip.  In  this 
respect  it  is  cktsely  connected  with  — 

4.  n^l?9Q,  m^fkUt§eth,  a  "  fright,**  «*  horror ' 
applied  to  the  idol  of  Maachah,  probably  of  wood, 
which  Asa  cut  down  and  burned  (1  K.  xr.  13;  8 
Chr.  XT.  16),  and  which  was  unquestionably  the 
Phallus,  the  symbol  of  the  productive  poww  of 
nature  (Movers,  Pham.  i.  671;  Selden,  de  DU  Sfr. 
ii.  6),  and  the  nature^goddess  Ashera.  AlhisiflB  is 
supposed  to  be  made  to  this  in  Jer.  x.  5,  and  'EpaL 
of  Jer.  70  [hi  the  Apocrypha].  In  9  Chr.  xv.  16 
the  Vulg.  render  *<  simulacrum  Priapi  **  (cf.  Hor., 
"  fVirum  ariumque  maxima  formido  ** ).  The  I  .XX. 
had  a  dlflerent  reading,  which  it  is  not  easy  lo 
determine.  They  tnnsbite  in  1  K.  xr.  13  the  same 
word  both  by  o^oSof  (with  which  ooirespooda  the 

Syr.  \9i^,  'UA.  "a  festival,"   leading  periia(« 

np^S>  'dtteretk,  m  In  S  K.  x.  SO;  Jer.  ix.  9)  and 

KOToSArus,  while  In  Chronicles  it  la  «f8a»Aoir. 
Possibly  in   1    K.   xv.   18  they  may  have  read 

nn^^P,  m'tiuBAthdh,  for  njn^b^Q,  mph- 
laUtdh^Ba  the  Vulg.  ^pfcvm,  of  whicfi  "simnlaemn 
turpissimum  "  is  a  correction.  With  this  must  be 
noticed,  though  not  actually  rendered,  "  image  "  or 
"  idol." 

6.  n^21,  Msftefft,  "shame,"  or  "shameChl 
thing**  (A.  y.  Jer.  xi.  18;  Hos.  ix.  10),  applied  to 
Baal  or  Baal-Peor,  as  characterixing  the  obecenity 
of  his  worship.  With  ilil  is  found  in  ek»e  eon- 
nection  — 

6.  D^ ,  ^'  3,  ffSkUim,  also  a  term  of  oontempt, 
but  of  uncertain  origin  (Ex.  xxx.  18).  The  Rab- 
binical authorities,  referring  to  such  passages  as 
Es.  iv.  12,  Zeph.  i.  17,  haye  &vored  the  interpre- 
tation given  In  the  margin  of  the  A.  Y.  to  Deot 
xxix.  17,  «*  dungy  gods  *'  (Vulg.  ^  sordes,**  "  aonlea 
idolorum,*'  1  K.  xv.  12).    Jahn  connects  it  with 

^!?|)  ^<A  '*  to  roll,**  and  appliee  it  to  the  stocks 
of  trees  of  which  idols  were  made,  and  in  mockery 
called  ffilltUbn^  "rolling  things**  (a  oofeenejb,  he 
says,  though  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  pdnt  cf  his 
remaric).  Geeenius,  repudiating  the  derivation  from 

m  ^ 
the  Arab.  J^^  /aCo,  "to  be  great,  iUustriooi/ 
gives  bis  pi«ference  to  the  rendering  **  stones,  sttnr 

gods,*'  thus  deriving  It  from  v|,  gtd^  "  a  heap  of 
stones;  '*  and  In  this  he  is  foUowed  by  Flint,  whc 
translates  ffiM  by  the  Germ.  '*  StemhaufiB.**  Tbi 
expression  Is  applied,  principally  in  Eeekiel,  to  lUai 
gods  and  their  symlx)ls  (Deut  xxix.  17 ;  Ea.  vUi 
10,  Ac.).  It  stands  side  by  side  with  other  eoo 
temptuous  terms  In  Ea.  xvl.  86,  xx.  8;  ai  fo 

etample  Vl^f  thtketa,  "  filth,"  " 
(Ea.vm.  10),Mid  — 
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7.  Ite  eofwte  T^Q7,  BkitacAU,  •ffith,*'  «im- 
fsllj,*'  ggpedally  applied,  like  lAdfcett,  to  that 
■Mdi  prodooed  oeremonial  nncleannes  (Es.  xxxrii. 
H;  Nah.  iii.  6),  sach  as  food  ofifered  in  aaciifloe  to 
idols  (Zech.  ix.  7;  comp.  Acts  zv.  SO,  89).  As 
icAniiig  to  tbe  idob  themselves,  it  primarily  denotes 
the  ohaeene  rites  with  which  their  wonhip  was 
nsociatfH,  and  hence,  by  metonymy,  is  applied  both 
to  the  otyects  of  wonhip  and  also  to  their  worship- 
peta,  who  partook  of  the  impurity,  and  thus  **  be- 
esme  locithaome  like  their  feve,**  the  foul  Baal-Peor 
'Bern.  ix.  10). 

We  now  oome  to  the  consideration  of  those 
wcnda  which  mme  directly  ap|dy  to  the  images  or 
idols,  as  the  outward  symbols  of  the  deity  who  was 
wmhipped  through  them.  These  may  be  classified 
aeoonUng  as  they  indicate  that  tbe  images  were 
made  in  imitatioQ  of  external  ol^ects,  and  to  repre- 
Bcot  some  idea,  or  attribute;  or  as  they  denote  the 
workmanship  by  which  they  were  fashioned.  To 
the  first  daas  bdong  — 

8.  V^,  iemeiy  or  vQO,  tim€l,  with  which 

Geseniiis  compares  as  cognate  ^Ip^i  fnd§kdl^  and 

oTS^  tBelem^  tbe  Lat  timilit  and  Greek  6fMa\6ti 
sl^aifles  a  «« likeness,"  *•  semblance."     The  Tsrg. 

fai  Dent  ir.  16  givei  Kn^l^,  itArd,  «<  figme,**  as 
the  eiiiilTalent;  while  in  Es.  riii.  3, 5,  it  is  renderad 

by  bb^,  /^//rm,  M  image.**   In  the  latter  passages 

the  Syriae  has  |^<^Clxi>,  iboMK^,   ««a  statue** 

(the  ^rifXfi  of  the  LXX.),  whieh  mora  properly 
eofVBSpcmds  to  mntatsebdh  (see  No.  15  below);  and 

m  Dent,  oill^,  ffenh,    M^ind*'  (s^^o,). 

Thtt  passage  in  S  Chr.  zxxiSi.  7  is  rendered  »  hnagcs 
sf  knr  fiMCi,**  the  ktter  words  reprsMntbig  the 
sue  under  ecN]sidemtion.a  In  2  Chr.  zxziii.  16  it 
ippesn  as  •*  carved  inuM^es,**  IbUowing  the  LXX.  rh 
^Avrr^r.  On  the  whole  the  Greek  c/jn(r  of  Deut. 
IV.  19,  %  Chr.  zxxiii.  7,  and  the  **  simulacrum  **  ot 
the  Vu^^ate  (2  Chr.  xxziu.  15)  most  neariy  resem- 
ble the  Hebrew  KmeL 

».  Ob^,  tseUm  (Ch.  id.  and  Ob^,  Uelam)  is 
•y  sH  lexSoograpben,  ancient  and  modem,  oon- 

wilh  b^,  ttil,  ««a  shadow.'*     It  is  the 
I  '*  of  God  in  which  man  was  ereated  ((}en. 
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L  f7;  «£  Wisd.  ii.  23),  dintinguished  from  iDQ^, 
imHk,  or  »•  likeness,'*  as  the  «*  image  **  fttxn  the 
« Ides'  which  it  repreeents  (Schmidt,  dejmag, 
Iki  m  ffom.  p.  94),  though  it  would  be  rash  to 
iarist  upon  this  dtiUnction.  In  the  N.  T.  tln^ 
qipears  to  represent  the  latter  (Col.  ili.  10;  cf. 
LXX.  of  Oen.  v.  1),  as  dfiolta/Ma  the  former  of  the 
two  words  (Rom.  i.  23,  vUi.  29;  PhiL  U.  7),  but 
in  Heb.  z.  1  §lti^  is  opposed  to  exla  ss  the  sub- 
stance to  the  unsubstantial  form,  of  which  it  is  the 
perfect  representative.  The  I.XX.  render  dem4th 
by  Sfioimtrttt  hiutimua^  fMpt  Bfiotot,  and  liekm 
wat  ftvqnently  by  tuet&wt  though  Sfioimfui^  eD^Aory 
tad  T^of  also  occur.  But  whatever  abstraot  term 
^ay  best  ddlne  the  meaning  of  tteUm,  it  is  un- 
IHitaonaUy  need  to  denote  the  visible  forms  of 
olijeeta,  and  is  applied  to  flguns  of 
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and  tihv  (1  Sam.  ?i.  5;  Num.  irtW.  08;  Dm 
iii  1),  such  as  the  golden  image  of  Ncbnchadnf» 
aar,  as  well  as  to  those  painted  upon  walls  (Ea^ 
zxiii.  14).  <*  Image  **  perhaps  most  neariy  repre- 
sents it  in  all  paseages.  Applied  to  the  human 
countenance  (Dan.  iii.  19)  It  signifies  the  **  expres- 
sion,*' and  corresponds  to  the  lida  ai  Matt.  xxviiL 
3,  though  demiith  agrees  rather  with  the  Plabmie 
usage  of  the  latter  word. 

10.  TiyVOF\,  femUndA,  renderad  «* Image"  In 
Job  iv.  16;  elsewhere  <»  similitude*'  (Deut.  iv.  12), 
"likenees**  (Deut  v.  8):  "form,'*  or  "shape" 
would  be  better.   In  Deut  iv.  16  it  is  in  psraUtflim 

with  n^S^J?,  ttUmUh,  literally  ••  build;**  heo« 
"pian,**  or' "model*'  (2  K.  ivl.  10;  cfc  Ex.  it 
4;  Num.  xii.  8). 

11.  3^^,  'd/jd6,  12.  aS7»  *<CMft  (Jer.  zilL 

28),  or  13.  3^4,  'dtaeb  (la.  xlviii.  6),  <«  a  figure,** 

an  derived  ih>m  a  root  Il$f «  *ltoa5,  •*  to  work,** 

or  "fbehion**  (akin  to  !3S(^t  ehdUabf  and  the 
like),  are  terms  applied  to  idob  as  expreseing  that 
their  origin  wss  due  to  the  labor  of  man.  The 
verb  in  its  derived  senses  indicatee  the  sorrow  and 
trouble  consequent  upon  severe  Ubor,  but  the  latter 
eeems  to  be  the  radical  idea.  If  the  notion  of 
sorrow  were  most  prominent  the  words  as  applisd 
to  idols  mi^t  be  comparpd  with  dren  above.  Is. 
Iviii.  3  is  rendered  in  the  Peshito  Syriae  "idols" 
(A.  y.  "Ubors**),  but  the  reading  was  evidently 

dififtrent  In  Ps.  cxzzix.  24, 11^)7  Tf^t  dert^^ 
^<se6,  is  "idolatry." 

14.  "1^,  Mr,  once  only  applied  to  an  idol  (Is. 

xlv.  16;  LXX.  rijcrai,  as  if  D^^  iyj/im),  Tht 
word  usually  denotes  "  a  pang,**  but  in  this  instance 

is  probably  connected  with  the  roots  "^^y  <fdr, 

and  "^V^,  yrlr«ir,  and  rignifies  "a  shape,**  sf 
"  mould,"  and  hence  an  "  idol.'* 

15.  n^SQ,  mittttebdh^  anything  set  up,  a 

"  statue  **  («  3^9,  n'fstt,  Jer.  xliii.  13),  applied 
to  a  memorial  stone'  like  those  erected  by  Jacob  on 
four  several  occasbns  (Grcn.  xxviil.  18,  xxxi.  45, 
XXXV.  14, 15)  to  commemorate  a  crisb  in  his  lifo, 
or  to  mark  the  i^ve  of  Riichd.  Such  were  tbe 
stones  set  up  by  Joshua  (Josh.  iv.  9)  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Jordan,  and  at  Shcchem  (xxiv.  26),  and 
by  Samuel  wbm  victorious  over  fhe  Pliilistines  (1 
Sam.  vii.  12).  When  solonmly  dedicated  they  wets 
anointed  with  oil,  and  libations  were  poarod  upon 
them.  The  word  is  applied  to  denote  the  obclbka 
which  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  t^ 
Sun  at  HeliopoBs  (Jer.  xTiii.  13),  two  of  which  wen 
a  hundred  cubits  high  and  eight  broad,  each  of  a 
shigle  stone  (Her.  ii.  111).  It  Is  also  used  of  the 
statues  of  Baal  (2  K.  iU.  2),  whether  of  stone  (2  K. 
X.  27)  or  wood  (id.  26),  which  stood  in  tbe  inner- 
most recess  of  the  temple  at  Samaria.  Movers 
{Phcm,  I.  674)  conjectures  that  the  latter  were 
statnes  or  columns  distinct  from  that  of  Baal,  whlcb 
wss  of  stone  and  conical  (678),  lihe  the  "  meta** 
of  Pkiphos  (Tae.  ff.  Ii.  8),  and  probably 
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MondDg  to  other  ddUes  who  wen  hit  vdptipoi 
ar  ffvfifitffut.  The  FhcMiiciaiu  oanMcntod  and 
anointed  ttonee  like  that  at  Bethel^  wliich  were 
called,  ae  some  think,  fttim  this  circumataoce 
BcBtylia.  Many  euch  are  said  to  hare  been  seen  on 
the  Lebanon,  near  Heliopolis,  dedicated  to  Tarious 
gods,  and  many  prodigies  are  related  of  them 
(Damascius  in  I'botius,  quoted  by  Bochait,  Canaan^ 
U  2).  The  same  authority  describes  them  as 
aerolites,  of  a  whitish  and  sometimes  purple  color, 
spherical  in  shape,  and  about  a  span  hi  diameter. 
The  Palkdium  of  Truy,  the  black  stone  in  the 
Raaba  at  Mecca,  said  to  have  been  brought  ftom 
heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  the  stone  at 
Rhesus  "which  fell  down  from  Jupiter"  (Acts 
six.  35),  are  examples  of  the  belief,  andenUy  so 
•ommon,  that  the  gods  sent  down  their  images 
npon  earth.  In  the  older  worship  of  Greece  stones, 
■ccording  to  Tausanias  (vii.  82,  §  4),  occupied  the 
place  of  images.  Those  at  Pharae,  about  thirty  In 
number,  and  quadrangular  in  shape,  near  the  statue 
of  Hermes,  received  divine  honors  from  the  Pha- 
rians,  and  each  had  the  name  of  some  god  con- 
ferred upon  it  The  atone  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  {unUnlico  maxinte  nmilU),  enriched  with 
emeralda  and  gema  (Curt.  iv.  7,  §  81);  that  at 
Delphi,  which  Saturn  was  said  to  have  awallowed 
(Paua.  Phoc.  24,  §  6);  the  black  atone  of  pyramidal 
ahape  in  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  and  the  holy 
atone  at  I'eeainua  hi  Galatia,  mcred  to  Cybele,  ahow 
bow  widely  apread  and  almost  univeraal  were  these 
ancient  ol^ecta  of  wor^in.  Clueely  connected  with 
theae  "atatuea"  of  Baal,  whether  in  the  form  of 
obeliaka  or  otherwiae,  were  — 

16.  D'^Slip^,  c/tammdnUn,  rendered  ht  the  mar- 
gin of  moat  passages  "  sun-images."  The  word  haa 
siyen  riae  to  much  diacussiou.  In  the  Vulgate  it 
fa  tranalated  thrice  timulncrn^  thrice  delubra^  and 
ODOb/hrui.  The  LXX.  give  rtfidm/i  twice,  M»Ka 
twice,  ^6\ipa  xa'/xMfo^i^a,  /98cA<>y/«ara,  and  rh 
Mn}Aa.  With  one  exception  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4, 
which  ia  evidently  corrupt)  the  Syriac  haa  vaguely 
dther  **  feara,"  t.  e.  olgecta  of  fear,  or  •«  Idola."  The 

IWgum  hi  all  pasaagea  tranaktea  it  by  H^PpP'^JOi 
IJkMaii'aeryyd,  "houaea  for  ata^worahip"  (Fiirat 

eomparea  the  Arab.  ijmJL^i  CAtmn/ra,  the  phinet 

Mercury  or  Venus),  a  rendering  which  Roaenmliller 
aupporta.  Geaeniua  preferred  to  oonaider  theae 
chdnim'enyyd  aa  "veils'*  or  '^shrinea  aurrounded 
or  ahrouded  with  hanginga"  (Kz.  xvi.  16;  Turg. 
on  la.  ill.  19),  and  acoutnl  the  interpretation  of 
Buxtorf—  "atatUR  aolarea*'  —  aa  a  mere  gueaa, 
though  he  aomewhat  paradoxically  aaaented  to 
RoaenmiiUer'a  opinion  that  they  were  "ahriuea 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  atara."    Kimchi, 

inder  the  root  ]Dn,  mentiona  a  coi^ecture  that 

th^  were  treea  like  the  Asherim,  but  (a.  v.  C*  P) 

aiaewhere  cxpreaaea  hia  own  belief  that  the  Nun  ia 
epenthetic,  and  that  they  were  ao  called  "  becauae 
the  ann-worahippeia  made  them."  Aben  Kara  (on 
t^ev.  XX vi.  80)  aaya  they  were  "  houaea  made  for 
worahipping  the  aun,"  which  Bochart  approvea 
( Canaan^  U.  17),  and  Jarchi,  that  they  were  a  kind 
X  idol  placed  on  the  roofe  of  houaea.  Voaaiua  {de 
tdoL  ii.  358),  aa  Scaliger  before  him,  connecta  the 
void  with  Amanua,  or  Omanna,  the  aacreH  fire, 
Mm  ijmbol  of  the  Pttiian  aun-god,  and  randen  it 
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pytBU  (et  Sddeo,  iL  8).  Adahn^  <iAlr«&  L 
169,  quoted  by  Geaen.  on  la.  xviL  8)  soggMlad  the 
aame,  and  compared  it  with  the  Sanakrii  koma 
But  to  auch  interyretationa  the  paaaage  in  8  Chr. 
xxxiv.  4,  ia  inimical  (Vitringa  on  la.  xrii.  8). 
Geaeniua*  own  opinion  appeara  to  have  fluctuated 
oonaiderably.  In  hia  notea  on  laaiah  (/.  c )  he  prefen 
the  general  rendering  "oolomna"  to  iXw  luure 
definite  one  of  "  aun-columna,"  and  ia  inclined  to 
look  to  a  Perahm  origin  for  the  derivation  of  the 
word.  But  in  hia  Tbeaanrua  he  mentioiia  tAe 
ooeutTence  of  Cknmmnn  aa  a  aynonym  of  Baal  in 
the  Phoenician  and  Palmyreoe  inacriptiona  in  the 
aenae  of  "  Dommua  Sokria,"  and  its  after  appUca^ 
tion  to  the  atatuea  or  columna  erected  for  his 
worahip.  Spencer  (e/e  Lry^,  Hebr.  ii.  25),  and 
after  him  Michaelia  {SvppL  ad  Lex,  Hthr,  a.  ▼.), 
maintained  that  it  aignified  atatuea  or  bfty  cdiunna, 
like  the  pymniida  or  obdiaka  of  Egypt  Mnvera 
{Phoen.  i.  441)  concludes  with  good  reaecs  that 
tile  sun-god  Baal  and  the  idol  "ChaaszLtn"  ve 
not  easentially  diflerent.  In  hia  diacuaaion  cf  Cham- 
fndfif m,  he  aays,  "  Theae  imagea  of  the  fire-god  were 
pfaused  on  foreign  or  non-Iaraditiah  altera,  in  eon- 
Junction  with  the  aymbola  of  the  nature-goddeaa 
Aahcrah,  aa  ff^/tfimftm  (8  Chr.  xiv.  8,  5,  xxxiv.  4, 
7 ;  la.  xvii.  9,  xxvii.  9),  aa  waa  otherwiae  uaual  with 
Baal  and  Asherah."  They  are  mentioned  with  ths 
Asherim,  and  the  latter  are  coupled  with  the  statues 
of  Baal  (1  K.  xiv.  28;  2  K.  xxiU.  14).  The  <*am^ 
mdnUn  and  atatues  are  uaed  promiacuoudy  (cf.  2  K. 
xxiii.  14,  and  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4;  2  Chr.  xiv.  8  and  5), 
but  are  never  apoken  of  together.  Siidi  ore  the 
atepa  by  which  he  arrivea  at  hia  coneluaion.  He  ia 
aupported  by  the  Palmyrene  inacription  at  Oxford, 
alluded  to  above,  whldi  haa  been  thua  rendovd: 

"Thia  oolumn  (hODH,  CAommdnCin),  and  this 
altar,  the  aona  of  Malchn,  eto.  have  erected  and 
dedicated  to  the  Sun."  The  Veneto-Greek  Vcfdon 
leavea  the  word  untranafaited  in  the  atrange  form 
iutdfitu^tt^  From  the  expreadona  in  Ea.  yi.  4,  6, 
and  Lev.  xxvi.  80,  it  may  be  inferred  that  thcK 
colunma,  which  pcrhapa  repreaented  a  riaing  flame 
of  fire  and  atood  upon  the  dtar  of  Baal  (8  Chr. 
xxxiv.  4),  were  of  wood  or  atone. 

17.  n^Strp,  mntcUhf  occura  in  Lev.  xxvL  1; 

Kum.  xxxiii.  62;  Ra.  viii.  12:  "device"  moat 
neariy  auits  all  pasaagea  (cf.  Pa.  IxxiiL  7;  Pkor. 
xviii.  11,  XXV.  11).  Thia  word  has  been  Hm  fhdt- 
ftil  cauae  of  aa  much  diapute  aa  the  paeoeding. 

The  geneaal  ophdon  appeara  to  be  that  D  ^91^ 
then  ftatcUh,  aigniflea  a  atone  with  flgorea  gniveD 
upon  it.  Ben  Zeb  expbdna  It  aa  "  a  atone  with 
figurea  or  hieroglyphica  carved  upon  it,"  and  ao 
Michaelia;  and  it  ia  maintdned  by  Movera  (PheaM. 
i.  106)  that  the  baetyHa^  or  columna  with  painted 
figurea,  the  "  Upidea  efBglati "  of  Mlnudua  Febx 
(c.  3),  are  theae  "atonea  of  device,"  and  that  the 
charactera  engraveD  on  them  are  the  Uok  trrmxcSa, 
or  charactera  aacred  to  the  aeverd  odtiea.  Ilia 
invention  of  theae  charactera,  which  fa  aacribed  to 
Taaut,  he  coijecturea  originated  with  the  Sena, 
(jeaeniua  explaina  it  aa  a  atone  with  the  image  of 
an  idol,  Baikl  or  Aatarte,  and  refera  to  hfa  Jfom. 
Phmn.  21-24  for  othera  of  afanllar  ehaneier 
Raahi  (on  Lev.  xxd.  1)  derivea  it  flxmi  th«  root 

*T3fZ^,  to  cover,  "  becanae  they  cover  the  floor  with 

a  pavement  of  atonaa."    The  Taigom  taA  Qyr. 
Lav.  izri.  1,  give  ••etont  of  dinotisii,'*  nd  tkt 
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In  Num.  zzziiL  52,  Iim  ^haimt  of  thrir 
dBfotkni,**  wbtn  the  Sjr.  only  renden  "  their  ob- 
Jeetf  ef  derotioii.**  Vor  the  fonner  the  LXX. 
hftTe  xiBos  ffKow6s,  ud  for  the  latter  rkt  VKomths 

«^n)r,  eonneetiag  the  word  with  the  root  n^^f^, 

•*to  look/'  a  eiraunetance  which  has  induced  Saal- 
idifita  {Mm.  Rtekt,  pp.  382-:j85)  to  conjecture  that 
ebem  tmudth  was  origiDall j  a  smooth  elevated  itone 
emptojed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  it  a 
freer  proapect,  and  of  offering  prayer  in  prostxation 
■pon  it  to  the  deities  of  heaven.  Hence,  generally, 
he  eondndei  it  signifies  a  stone  of  prayer  or  devo- 
tloii,  and  the  "chamben  of  imagery"  of  Es.  viii. 
7,  an  *<efaamber8  of  devotion.*'  The  renderings 
if  the  bstHmentioned  passage  in  the  LXX.  and 
Tmgam^  are  curious  as  pointing  to  a  various  resd- 

Iqg  VlS^Q,  or  more  probably  hSf  Q!^ 

18.  CTO^in.  terdpMm,    [Teraphim.] 

The  terms  which  foUow  have  regard  to  the  mate- 
fkl  and  wockmanahip  of  the  idol  rather  than  to  its 
diaiactwr  as  an  ol^ect  of  worship. 

19.  ^9^,  ;wse2,  and  90.  D^VdQ,  peMn, 
cgQaDy  trani^ated  in  the  A.  Y .  "  graven  or  carved 
.magea.*'  In  two  passages  the  latter  is  ambigu- 
ooriy  rendered  »  quarries  *'  (Judg.  iii.  19,  26)  fol- 
lowing the  Targum,  but  there  seems  no  reason  for 
departing  from  the  ordinary  signification.  In  the 
m^lority  of  instances  the  LXX.  have  y\vwr6rj 
onee  y\6ufia.  The  verb  is  employed  to  denote 
4ie  finislung  which  the  stone  received  at  the  hands 
oC  the  masons,  after  it  had  been  rough-hewn  from 
the  cpiarTies  (Rx.  zxxiv.  4;  1  K.  v.  18).  It  is 
firobably  a  later  usage  wliich  has  implied  pttel"  to 
a  fignre  cast  in  metal,  as  in  Is.  xl.  19,  zliv.  10. 
These  **aeulptured  "  images  were  apparently  of  wood, 
imi,  er  stooe,  eovered  with  gold  or  silver  (Deut 
vfi.  95;  Is.  zzx.  22;  Uab.  ii.  19),  the  more  costly 
faafaig  of  solid  metal  (Is.  xl.  19).  They  could  be 
bomt  (Dent  vii.  5;  Is.  xlv.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4), 
cat  down  (Dent  xii.  3)  and  pounded  (2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
7),  or  broken  in  pieces  (Is.  xxi.  9).  In  making 
tfaam,  the  skill  of  the  wise  iron-smith  (Deut.  xxvii. 
15;  Is.  xl.  20)  or  carpenter,  and  of  the  goldsmith, 
was  cmptoyed  (Judg.  xvii.  3,  4;  Is.  xli.  7),  the 
former  enpplying  the  rough  mass  of  iron  beaten 
Into  shape  on  his  anvil  (Is.  xliv.  12),  while  the  kt- 
Icr  overlaid  it  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  prob- 
ably from  Tanhhh  (Jer.  x.  9),  and  decorated  it 
with  diver  chains.  The  image  thus  formed  re- 
•ehad  the  ftnther  adornment  of  embroidered  robes 
(Eb.  xvi.  18),  to  which  possibly  allusion  may  be 
■ade  in  Is.  fii.  19.  Brass  and  day  were  among 
tho  materiais  employed  for  the  same  purpoee  (Dan. 
ft.  83,  ▼.  23).^  A  description  of  the  three  great 
laagea  of  Bahykm  on  the  top  of  the  temi£  ^ 
Bekn  wiD  be  found  in  Diod.  iHc.  U.  9  (comp.  Lay. 
iid,  Nm.  ii.  433).  The  several  stages  of  (he  pro- 
eeas  by  which  the  metal  or  wood  beoune  the  **  gra> 
nn  image  "  are  so  vividly  described  in  Is.  xliv.  10- 
iO,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  that  passage, 
sod  we  are  at  once  introduced  to  the  mysteries  of 
idol  mannfoetsre,  which,  as  at  Epbesus,  ^*  brought 
DO  small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen.*' 
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n^S,  fiMsslodA,  are  evidently  tynonyoiOQs  (U. 

xli.  29,  xlviii.  5;  Jer.  x.  14)  hi  htter  Hebrew,  and 
denote  a  <*  molten  **  image.  MauicAh  is  frequently 
used  in  distinction  ftxnu  pe$el  or  paUbn  (Deot 
xxvii.  15;  Judg.  xviL  3,  dto.).  The  golden  calf 
which  Aaron  made  was  fiuthioned  with  <*  the  gra- 

^w**  (^"^n*  ekertt),  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  for 
what  purpoee  the  graver  was  used  (Ex.  xxzii.  4). 
The  ehertt  (cf.  Or.  xi^<Cvt«)  appears  to  have  been 
a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  used  like  the  iU^  for 
a  writing  implement  (Is.  viii.  1).  Whethor  then 
Aaron,  by  the  help  of  the  ehertt,  gave  to  the 
molten  mass  the  ^pe  of  a  calf,  or  whether  he 
made  use  of  the  graver  for  the  purpose  of  carving 
hieroglyphics  upon  it,  has  been  thought  doubtful 

The  Syr.  has   ^ioS^.^  U\ptd  (r^iror),  "the 

mould,**  for  okeret  But  the  expression  ^^ 
vaytfAttir^  decides  that  it  was  by  the  diereij  hi 
whatever  manner  employed,  that  the  shape  of  a 
calf  was  given  to  the  metal. 

In  y.  T.  thc^w  is  the  "image ''  or  head  of  the 
emperor  on  the  coinage  (Matt.  xxii.  20). 

Amonff  the  earliest  objects  of  worsliip,  regarded 
as  symbou  of  ddty,  were,  ss  has  Iteen  said  above, 
the  meteoric  stones  which  the  ancients  beUeved  to 
have  been  the  images  of  the  gods  sent  down  from 
heaven.  From  these  they  transferred  thdr  rq;ard 
to  rough  unhewn  blocks,  to  stone  columns  or  pil- 
fers of  wood,  in  which  the  divinity  worshipped  was 
supposed  to  dwell,  and  which  were  consecrated,  like 
the  sacred  stone  at  Ddphi,  by  bdng  anointed  with 
oil,  and  crowned  with  wool  on  solonn  days  (Pans. 
PAoe.  24,  $  6).  Tiavemier  (quoted  by  RoeenmtUler, 
Alt,  f  N.  Morgetdnnd^  i.  §  89)  mentions  a  bfawk 
stone  in  the  pagoda  of  Benares  which  was  daily 
anointed  with  perfumed  oil,  and  such  are  the 
^  Ungams  **  in  daily  use  in  the  Siva  worship  of 
Bengal  (cf.  Amobius,  i.  39;  Mbi.  Fel  c.  3).  Sudk 
customs  are  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  solemn 
consecration  by  Jacob  of  the  stone  at  Bethd,  as> 
showing  the  idigious  reverence  with  which  these 
memorhds  vrere  regarded.  And  not  only  vrere  sin 
gle  stones  thus  honored,  but  heaps  of  stone  were, 
hi  later  times  at  least,  considered  as  sacred  to 
Hermes  (Hom.  Od,  xvi.  471 ;  cf.  Vulg.  Prov.  xxvi» 
8,  **sieut  qui  mittit  lapidem  in  acervum-  ICer- 
curii**),  and  to  these  each  pasnng  tiaseller  con- 
tributed his  ofibring  (Creuzer,  Symb.  t  24).  The 
heap  of  stones  whidi  Laban  erected  to  commemo* 
rate  the  solemn  compact  between  himself  and  Jacob, 
and  on  which  he  invoked  the  gods  of  his  fothers, 
Is  an  instance  of  the  intermedUte  stage  in  vrhicb 
ioeh  heaps  vrere  associated  with  rdi^us  obser- 
vances bdbre  they  became  ot^jects  of  worship.  Ja> 
cob,  Ibr  his  part,  dedicated  a  single  stone  as  his 
memorial,  and  csfled  Jehovah  to  iritness,  thus  hold- 
ing himself  ahx>f  from  the  rites  empfoyed  by  Laban, 
which  may  have  partaken  of  his  ancestral  idolatry. 
[Jroar-Saradvtha.] 

Of  the  forms  assumed  by  the  idolatrous  images 
we  have  not  many  tnoes  in  the  Bible.  Dagon, 
the  fish-god  of  the  Philistines,  was  a  human  figure 
terminatiiDg  in  a  fish  [Daoox];  and  that  ths 
Syrian  ddties  were  rtpwssntsid  in  later  tfanes  in  a- 
symbolical  human  shape  wo  know  for  oertainiy 


sCtn  |KMl  denotN 
In  a  later  stege 
tXtheeaster. 
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Tkt  HArawi  imiUlMl  their  ndghbon  In  tfak  n- 
ipect  M  Id  othen  (Ib.  iliv.  18;  Wild.  zui.  13), 
Hid  from  Taiioiu  alluaioni  we  niAy  infer  that  idob 
In  hamaa  fonns  were  not  unoonuDon  among  them, 
though  they  were  more  anciently  symboUzed  by 
•ninuls  (Wild.  ziii.  14),  as  by  the  ealvee  of  Aaron 
and  Jeroboam,  and  the  brazen  lerpent  which  was 
afterwards  applied  to  Idolatitnia  nses  (2  K.  zrlil. 
i;  Rom.  i.  33).  When  the  image  came  from 
the  liands  of  the  maker  it  was  decoraiiMl  richly  with 
iilTer  and  gold,  and  sometimes  crowned  (Eipki. 
Jer.  9  [or  Bar.  vi.  9]);  clad  hi  robes  of  blue  and 
purple  (Jer.  x.  9),  like  the  draped  images  of  Pallas 
and  Hera  (Miiller,  Handb.  cL  Arch,  d.  Kunst, }  89), 
and  fiwtened  in  the  niche  appropriated  to  it  by 
means  of  chains  and  nails  (Wisd.  xiii.  16),  in  order 
that  the  influence  of  the  deity  which  it  represented 
might  he  secured  to  the  spot  So  the  Ephesians, 
when  besieged  by  Croesus,  connected  the  wall  of 
their  city  by  means  of  a  rope  to  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite,  with  the  view  of  ensuring  the  aid  of 
the  goddess  (Her.  i.  26);  and  for  a  2milar  object 
the  Tyriaiis  chained  the  stone  image  of  Apollo  to 
the  altar  of  Hercules  (C-urt  iT.  3,  §  16).  Some 
images  were  painted  red  (Wisd.  liiL  14),  like  those 
of  Dionysus  and  the  Baccliantes  of  Hermes,  and 
the  god  Pan  (Pans.  ii.  2.  §  6;  MtiUer,  HaruA.  d. 
Arch,  d.  Kungt,  §  69).  This  cobr  was  formeriy 
oonsidered  sacred.  Pliny  relates,  on  the  authority 
of  Verrius,  that  it  ¥ras  customary  on  festival  days 
to  eolor  with  red-lead  the  face  of  the  imsge  of 
Jupiter,  and  the  liodies  of  those  who  celebrated  a 
triumph  (xxxiii.  36).  The  figures  of  Priapua,  the 
gpd  of  gardens,  were  decorated  in  the  same  man- 
ner ("ni6tfr  custos*'  Tibull.  i.  1,  18).  Among 
the  objects  of  worship  enumerated  by  AmoUus  (i. 
89)  are  bones  of  elephants,  pictures,  and  gariands 
suspended  on  trees,  the  "  rami  ooronati  "  of  Apu- 
Inus  {de  Afny,  c.  66). 

When  the  process  of  adorning  the  image  was 
oompleted,  it  was  placed  in  a  temple  or  shrine  9i^ 
pointed  for  it  (oI<r(a,  Epist.  Jer.  12,  19  [or  Bar.  vi. 
12, 19] ;  ofimua,  Wisd.  xiu.  16;  cISwXcior,  1  Cor. 
▼iiL  10;  see  Stanley's  note  on  the  latter  passage). 
In  Wisd.  xiii.  16,  oXKHfta  is  thought  to  be  used 
contemptuously,  as  in  Tibull.  i.  10, 19,  20  —  ^*  cum 
paupere  cultu  Stabat  in  exif/iui  ligneus  cede  deus  " 
(Fritsscha  and  Grimm,  Hnndb.\  but  the  passage 
quoted  is  by  no  means  a  good  illustration.  Ftom 
these  temples  the  idols  were  sometimes  cairied  in 
prooeasion  {Vjp\a,t.  Jer.  4,  26  [or  Bar.  ri.  4,  26]) 
on  festival  days.  Their  priests  were  maintamed 
from  the  idol  treasury,  and  feasted  upon  the  meats 
which  wen  appointed  for  the  idols*  use  (Bel  and 
the  Drai^on,  3,  13).  These  sacrificial  feasts  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  idolatrous  ritual  [Idol- 
atky],  and  were  a  great  stumbling-block  to  the 
early  Christian  converts.  They  were  to  the  hear 
then,  as  Prof.  Stanley  has  well  observed,  what  the 
observance  of  circumcision  and  the  Mosaic  ritual 
were  to  the  Jewish  converts,  and  it  was  for  this 
rsBson  that  St.  Paul  especially  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  sulject,  and  laid  down  the  rules  of  con- 
duct contained  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians 
(fffi.-x.).  W.  A.  W. 

IDOLATRY    (D"?*;;?,    trApkim,    »« toa- 

phim,"  once  only,  1  Sam.  xx.  23:  ct8«XoAarpf(a)t 
■toietly  speaking,  denotes  the  worship  of  deity  in  a 
flribie  form,  whether  the  images  to  whkh  homage 
2i  paid  are  symbolical  represortatioDs  of  the  true 
Qad,  or  of  the  folse  dirinities  which  haw  been 
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made  the  oljects  of  worship  fai  Ui  iAslA.  WHft 
ita  origin  and  progress  the  present  artleb  la  no! 
eonoemed.  The  former  is  kMt  amidit  tlie  daiA 
mists  of  antiquity,  and  the  latter  li  rsther  lbs  snb- 
Jeet  of  speeulation  tlian  of  history.  Bat  imil« 
what  aspect  It  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Scmianci, 
how  it  afiteted  the  Mosaic  legisbtkMi,  and  what 
influence  It  had  on  the  history  of  the  Israefitea, 
are  questions  which  may  be  more  pit>peny  dis- 
cussed, with  some  hope  of  arriviqg  at  a  satisfoetoty 
conclusion.  Whether,  therefore,  the  deification  of 
the  powers  if  mature,  and  the  representation  of 
them  nncier  tangible  forms,  preceded  the  wvnhip 
of  departed  heroes,  who  were  regarded  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  some  virtue  which  distinguished  their 
lives,  is  not  in  thb  respect  of  much  importance. 
Some  Jewish  writers,  indeed,  grounding  thdr  tb^ 
ory  on  a  forced  interpretation  of  Gen.  iv.  86,  assign 
to  Enoa,  the  son  of  Seth,  the  unenviable  notoriety 
of  having  been  the  first  to  pay  divine  honors  to  the 
host  of  heaven,  and  to  lead  others  into  the  like 
error  (Maimon.  dt  IdoL  i.  1).  R.  Solomon  Jarehi, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  admitting  the  same  fesaa 
to  contain  the  first  account  of  the  origin  of  Idola- 
try, understands  it  ss  implying  the  ddfication  of 
men  and  pUnts.  Arabic  tradition,  aooording  to 
Sir  W.  Jonea,  connects  the  people  of  Yemen  with 
the  same  apostasy.  The  third  in  descent  from 
Joktan,  and  therefore  a  oontemporary  of  Nahor, 
took  the  sumsme  of  Abdu  Shams,  or  **  servant  of 
the  sun,"  whom  he  and  hb  fomily  worshipped, 
while  other  tribes  honored  the  phnets  and  fixed 
stars  (Hales,  Chronol,  U.  69«  4to  ed.).  NImrod, 
again,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  introduction  of 
Zabianism,  was  after  his  death  transferred  to  the 
oonsteUation  Orion,  and  on  the  slender  foundatioD 
of  the  expression  **  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  ((jcd.  zL 
81)  is  built  the  fiibulous  history  of  Abraham  and 
Nimrod,  narrated  in  the  legendi  of  the  Jews  and 
Mussulmans  (Jellinek,  Bet  ka^Midrashj  L  S8; 
Weil,  BibL  Leg,  pp.  47-74;  Hyde,  ReL  Pen.  o. 

I.  But,  descending  from  the  ngions  of  fiction  to 
sober  historic  narrative,  the  first  undoubted  allurioD 
to  idolatry  or  idolatrous  customs  in  the  BiUe  is  in 
the  account  of  Rachel's  stealing  her  fother^s  tera- 
phim  (Gen.  xxxi.  19),  a  relic  of  the  worship  of 
other  gods,  whom  the  ancestors  of  tlie  Israditas 
served  **  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  old  time  '* 
(Josh.  xxiv.  2).  By  these  househoM  deities  Laban 
was  guided,  and  these  he  consulted  as  oradn  (oha. 

^rnijrrD  Gen.  zzx.  27,  A.  y.  « leaned  by  expe- 
rience**), though  without  entirely  kaing  dght  of 
the  (jod  of  Abraham  and  the  (iod  of  Nahor,  tc 
whom  he  i^pealed  when  oocadon  oflbred  (Gen.  zzzL 
63),  while  he  was  ready,  in  the  presence  of  Jaeoh, 
to  acknowledge  the  benefits  conferred  upon  him  by 
Jehovah  {Gea.  xxx.  27).  Such,  indeed,  was  tht 
character  of  most  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Israelites.  Like  the  Cuthean  colonists  in  Samaria, 
who  ••  feared  Jehovah  and  aeTv%A  their  own  goda  ** 
(2  K.  xvii.  83),  they  blended  in  a  strange  mannet 
a  theoretical  belief  In  the  true  (xod  with  the  extcna. 
reverenee  which,  in  dififerent  stages  cf  their  history 
they  were  led  to  pay  to  the  idob  of  the  natiODS  by 
whom  tliey  were  surrounded.  For  thb  speoicB  of 
febe  worship  they  seem,  at  all  tunes,  to  have  ha4 
an  incredible  propension.  On  their  Joumcy  from 
Sheehem  to  Bethel,  the  fionOy  of  Jacob  put  awaj 
from  among  them  **  the  gods  of  the  /oreiffner  .*  * 
not  the  tersphim  of  Laban,  but  the  gods  of  Iks 
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thfoogh  irhose  land  they  pawed,  and 
Ae  flBDiilBli  and  ehanna  which  wen  worn  as  the 
ippendagea  of  their  worship  (Gen.  uxv.  8,  4).  And 
this  marlMd  feature  of  the  Hebrew  character  ia 
tiaceaUe  tfaroughoat  the  entire  htstorj  of  the  people. 
Daring  their  Img  residence  in  F^ypt,  the  ooantry 
3f  symholiani,  th^  defiled  themselves  with  the  idols 
cf  the  land,  and  it  was  long  before  the  taint  was 
lenoved  (Joah.  xxiv.  14;  £x.  xx.  7).   To  these  gods 
Meaes.  «a  the  hersld  of  Jehorah,  flung  down  the 
faontkt  of  defiance  (Kurts,  Getch,  d.  AiL  B.  ii. 
86  \  and  the  phgues  of  Egypt  sniote  their  symbols 
\JSvux.  xxxiil.  4).     Tet,  with  the  memory  of  their 
dcfiveratioe  fresh  in  their  minds,  their  leader  absent, 
the  Iwaelitaes  clamored  for  some  visible  shi^ie  in 
wbieh  they  might  worship  the  God  who  had  brought 
them  up  ont  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xxxii.)>     Aaron  lent 
himself  to  the  popalar  cry,  and  chose  as  the  symbol 
of  deity  one  with  which  they  had  long  been  familiar 
—  the  calf — embodiment  of  Apia,  and  emblem  of 
tltt  prodoctiTe  power  of  nature.    But,  with  a  weak- 
aeas  of  character  to  which  his  greater  brother  was 
a  strani^,  he  compromised  with  his  better  im- 
pulses by  prodaiming  a  solemn  feast  to  Jehovah 
(Ex.  xxziL  5).     How  much  of  the  true  God  was 
neogniaed  by  the  peo]^  in  this  brutish  symbol  it 
is  impoasiUe  to  conceive;  the  festival  was  charac- 
tarisBd  bj  all  the  shamdess  licentiousness  with 
wbkfa  idolailroos  worship  was  associated  (ver.  96), 
and  wfaieh  seems  to  have  constituted  its  chief  at- 
tnetion.     But  on  this  occasion,  as  on  all  othen, 
the  tnnagnaaion  was  visited  by  swift  vengeance, 
■Dd  three  thousand  of  the  offenders  were  slain. 
For  a  while  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
sstebiiahnietit  of  the  worship  whidi  accompanied  it, 
aaiidiffd  that  craving  for  an  outward  sign  iHiich 
the  Israfditea  constantly  exhibited;  and   for  the 
tenauDder  of  their  march  through  the  desert,  with 
the  dw«Uing-phoe  of  Jehovah  in  their  midst,  they 
£d  not  again  degenerate  into  open  apostasy.     But 
it  was  only  so  long  as  their  contact  with  the  nations 
was  (tf  a  hostile  ehancter  that  this  seeming  ortho- 
doxy was  maintained.    The  charms  of  the  daughters 
•f  Mofl^,  aa  Bolaam^s  bad  genius  foresaw,  were 
potent  for  evil:  the  Israelites  were  "  yoked  to  Baal- 
Peor  "  in  the  trammels  of  his  fiur  worshippen,  and 
the  dbancter  of  their  devotions  is  not  obscurely 
liisted  ai  (Num.  xxv.).     The  great  and  terrible 
nrtzilmtkm  which  followed  left  so  deep  an  impress 
wpon  the  hearts  of  the  people  that,  after  the  con- 
^iSMt  of  the  promised  land,  they  looked  with  an 
sye  of  terror  upon  any  indications  of  defection  (h>m 
the  wondiip  of  Jehovah,  and  denounced  as  idolatrous 
a  memorial  so  slight  as  the  altar  of  the  Reubenites 
at  the  passage  of  Jordan  (Josh.  xxii.  16). 

During  the  lives  of  Joshiw  and  the  elden  who 

oattfved  him,  they  kept  true  to  their  all^riance;  but 

iNe  generstioD  following,  who  knew  not  Jehovah, 

aor  liie  worlu  he  had  done  Ibr  Israel,  swerved  fhmi 

the  plain  path  of  theb  fiithera,  and  were  caught  in 

Ibe  toils  of  the  foreigner  (Judg.  ii.).     Ftom  this 

fiwth  their  history  becomes  litt&B  more  than  a 

of  the  inevitable  sequence  of  offense  and 

»They  provokwl  Jehovah  to  anger 

.  .  .  and  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  hot  against 

(■ad,  and  he  delivend  them  faito  the  hands  of 

ipoikre  tlHi  ipoiiad  them '*  (Jjdg.  ii.  13, 14).    The 

tsuatives  of  &e  book  oi  Judges,  contemporaneous 

r  win  nasi  in  liA  of  the  iloros  struggle  maintained 

igriast  their  haled  foea,  and  how  women  fbivn*' 

fesir  lendBmeM  and  fbrsook  their  retirement  to 

^  the  M^  of  viotory  over  the  o|>preasor.     By 
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turns  each  conquering  nation  strove  to  ertahHih 
the  worship  of  its  national  god.  During  the  mis 
of  Midian,  Joask  Uie  fiither  ^  Gideon  had  an  altar 
to  Baal,  and  an  Asherah  (Judg.  vi.  2A),  though  he 
proved  but  a  lukewarm  worshipper  (ver.  31).  Even 
(jideon  himself  gave  occasion  to  idolatrous  worship 
yet  the  q>hod  which  he  made  from  the  spoils  of  tlie 
MSdianites  was  perhaps  but  a  votive  olflfering  to  the 
true  God  (Judg.  viii.  27).  It  is  not  improbabls 
that  the  gold  ornaments  of  which  it  was  composed 
were  in  some  way  connected  with  idolatry  (cf.  Is. 
iii.  19*24),  and  that  fkom  their  having  been  worn 
as  amulets,  some  superstitious  virtue  was  coucnved 
to  cling  to  them  even  in  their  new  form.  But 
though  in  Gideon*s  lifetime  no  overt  set  of  idolatry 
was  practised,  he  was  no  sooner  dead  than  the 
Israelites  again  returned  to  the  senice  of  the 
Baalim,  and,  as  if  in  solemn  mockery  of  the  cove- 
nant made  with  Jehovah,  chose  ftom  among  that. 
Baal  Berith,  «'BaaI  of  the  Covenant"  (cf.  ZWs 
SpKtoi)i  8s  the  object  of  their  special  adoration 
(Judg.  viii.  33).  Of  this  god  we  know  only  that 
his  temfde,  probably  of  wood  (Judg.  ix.  49),  was  a 
stronghokl  in  time  of  need,  and  that  his  treasury 
was  filled  with  the  silver  of  the  worshippers  (ix.  4). 
Nor  were  the  calamities  of  foreign  oppression  con- 
fined to  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  tribes  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  went  astray  after  the  idols  of  the 
land,  and  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon  (Judg.  x.  8).  But  they  put  away 
firom  among  them  **  the  gods  of  the  foreigner,'*  and 
with  the  baseboro  Jephthah  for  their  leader  gained 
a  signal  victory  over  their  oppressors.  The  exploits 
of  Samson  sgaiust  the  Philistines,  though  achievad 
within  a  narrows  space  and  with  less  important 
results  than  those  of  his  predecessors,  fill  a  brilliant 
page  iu  his  country's  history.  But  the  tale  of  his 
nurvelous  deeds  is  pre&oed  by  that  ever-recurring 
phrase,  so  mournfully  familiar,  *<  tlie  children  of 
Israel  did  evil  again  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  and 
Jehovah  gave  them  into  the  hand  of  the  Philia- 
tines."  Thus  fiw  idohttry  is  a  ni^ional  sin.  Tha 
epiiode  of  Micah,  in  Judg.  xvii.  xviii.,  sheds  a  hurid 
light  on  the  secret  practices  of  individuals,  who 
without  formally  renouncing  Jehovah,  Uiough  ceas- 
ing to  recognize  him  as  the  theocratic  King  (xviL 
6),  linked  with  his  worship  the  symbols  of  ancient 
idolatry.  The  house  of  God,  or  sanctuary,  which 
Micah  made  in  imitation  of  that  at  Shiloh,  was 
decorated  with  an  ephod  and  teraphim  dedicated  to 
(xod,  and  with  a  graven  and  molten  image  conse- 
crated to  some  inferior  deities  (Selden,  de  DU  Syrii^ 
Synt.  1.  2).  It  is  a  significant  fiict,  showing  how 
deeply  rooted  in  the  people  was  the  tendency  to 
idolatry,  that  a  Levite,  who,  of  all  othera,  should 
have  been  most  sedulous  to  maintuu  Jehovah's 
worship  in  its  purity,  was  found  to  assume  the 
oflloe  of  priest  to  the  images  of  Micah ;  and  that 
this  Levito,  priest  afterwards  to  the  idols  of  Dan, 
was  no  other  than  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Genhoni, 
the  son  of  Moses.  Tradition  says  that  these  idols 
were  destroyed  when  the  Philistines  defeated  the 
army  of  Israel  and  took  firom  them  tb<t  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  iv.).  The  Danites 
are  supposed  to  have  carried  them  into  the  field,  as 
the  other  tribes  bora  the  ark,  and  the  Philistines 
the  images  of  their  gods,  when  they  went  forth  to 
battle  (2  Sam.  v.  21;  Lewis,  Otig.  llebr,  v.  9). 
But  coe  Seder  01am  Rabba  (c.  24)  interprets  «« the 
eaptivtty  of  the  land'*  (Judg.  vviii.  30),  ol  the 
eaptivit**  of  Manassehr  and  Bei\)amin  of  Tudsli 
mistook  the  remains  t{  later  Gntile  wonhip  to 
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taMM  of  the  ahu*  or  ttatue  wfalcb  Mlnh  had  dadi- 
Mled,  and  which  was  wonhipped  bj  the  triba  of 
Dan  (Selden,  de  DU.Syi\  Synt.  i.  e.  S;  Stanley, 
8,  <f  P.  p.  398).  In  later  tiroea  the  practioe  of  aeeret 
Idobtiy  was  earned  to  greater  lengths.  Images 
were  set  up  on  the  corn-floors,  in  the  wine-vats, 
and  behind  the  doora  of  private  houses  (Is.  Ivii.  8; 
Hos.  iz.  1,  2);  and  to  check  this  tendency  the 
sUtate  in  Deut.  xxvii.  15  was  originally  promul- 
gated. 

Under  Samnel's  administration  a  fast  was  lield, 
and  purificatory  rites  perfonned,  to  marie  the  public 
renuncii^on  of  idolatry  (1  Sam.  vii.  8-6).  Hut  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon  all  this  was  forgotten.  Each 
of  hift  many  foreign  wives  brought  with  her  the 
gods  of  her  own  uatirni ;  and  the  gods  <rf  Ammon, 
Moob,  and  Xidon,  were  openly  worshipped.  Three 
of  the  summits  of  Olivet  were  crowned  with  the 
high^^laces  of  Ashtoreth,  Cbemoshf  and  Molech 
(1  K.  zi.  7;  2  K.  xxiii.  13),  and  the  fourth,  in 
memoiy  of  his  great  apostasy,  was  branded  with 
the  opprobrious  title  of  the  "  Mount  of  Corruption."' 
Rehoboam,  the  son  of  an  Ammonite  mother,  per- 
petuated the  worst  features  of  Solomon*s  idolatry 
(1  K.  xiv.  22-24);  and  in  his  reign  was  made  the 
great  schism  in  the  national  religion :  when  Jero- 
boam, fresh  flnom  bis  recollections  of  the  Apis 
worship  of  Egypt,  erected  golden  calves  at  Bethel 
and  at  Dan,  and  by  this  crafty  state-policy  severed 
for  ever  the  Icingdoius  of  Judah  and  Israel  (IK. 
zii.  26-^3).  To  their  use  were  temples  consecrated, 
and  the  service  in  their  honor  ¥ras  studiously  copied 
ftom  the  Mosaic  ritual.  High-priest  himself,  Jero- 
boam ordained  priests  from  the  lowest  ranks  (2  Chr. 
xi.  16);  incense  and  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  a 
solemn  festival  appointed,  closely  resembling  the 
feast  of  tabemack»  (1  K.  xii.  32,  33;  cf.  Am.  iv. 
4,  6).  [Jbrouoam.]  'ihe  worship  of  the  calves, 
**  the  sin  of  Israel  '*  (Hos.  x.  8),  which  was  appar- 
ently associated  with  the  goat-worship  of  Mendes 
(2  Chr.  xi.  15;  Herod,  ii.  46)  or  of  the  ancient 
Zabii  (I.<ewiH,  Orig.  Hebr.  v.  3),  and  the  Asherim 
(1  K.  xiv.  15;  A.  V.  "groves'*),  ultimately  spread 
to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  centred  in  Beer-shdM 
(Am.  V.  5,  vii.  9).  At  what  precise  period  it  was 
introduced  into  the  Litter  kingdom  is  not  certain. 
The  Chronicles  tell  us  how  Ab|jah  taunted  Jero- 
boam with  his  apostasy,  while  the  less  partial  nar- 
rative in  1  Kings  represents  his  own  conduct  as  for 
from  exemplary  (1  K.  xv.  3).  Asa's  sweeping 
reform  spared  not  even  the  idol  of  his  grandmother 
Maachah,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  high- 
pbees,  he  removed  all  relics  of  idolatrous  worship 
jl  K.  XT.  12-14),  with  its  accompanying  impurities, 
-lis  reformation  was  completed  by  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xrii.  6). 

The  succeMon  of  Jerolioam  foUowed  In  his  steps, 
till  Ahab,  who  married  a  Zidonian  princess,  at  her 
instigation  (1  K.  xxi.  25)  built  a  temple  and  altar 
to  Ikal,  and  revived  all  the  abominations  of  the 
Amoriies  (1  K.  xxi.  26).  For  this  he  attained  the 
bad  preeminenoe  of  haring  done  **  more  to  provoke 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  to  anger  than  all  the 
Ungs  of  Israel  that  were  before  him  '*  (1  K.  xvi. 
88).    Compared  with  the  worship  of  Baal,  the 

A  The  8yr.  supports  the  rendering  ef  ^|9^  y  hi  T. 

U,  wnteh  the  A.  V.  has  adopted  — « to  eDqulrs  by  *> : 
kvk  KsU  truisiatas  the  clause,  <*  it  will  be  for  me  to 
Sflsitfor,"  t.  «.  what  shaU  be  done  with  Ihe  altar.  In 
•aaofport  his  tbeor}'  that  this  tltar  srsotsd  by 
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WQitfup  of  the  ealves  was  a  venial  cf 
because  it  was  monlly  less  deteitabfe  and  alsD  \m 
anti-natiooal  (1  K.  zu.  28;  2  K.  z.  28-41).  [Eu. 
JAH,  voL  i.  p.  708  6.]     Henoeforth  Baal-weafhi| 
became  so  completely  identified  with  the  noithsni 
kingdom  that  it  is  described  as  walking  in  the  w^ 
or  statutes  of  ihe  kings  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvi.  3,  zviL  8), 
as  distinguished  from  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  wfaieh 
ceased  not  till  the  Captivity  (2  K.  xviL  23),aDdtiie 
oormption  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  hoid. 
Tlie  idolatrous  priests  became  a  numaoua  and  im- 
portant caste  (1  K.  xviii.  19).  living  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  royalty,  and  fed  at  the  royal  taUe.    The 
extirpation  of  Baal*s  priests  by  Eljijah,  and  of  his  fol- 
lowers by  Jehu  (2  K.  z.),  in  which  the  royal  fosoily 
of  Judah  shared  (2  Chr.  xzii.  7),  was  a  death-bbw 
to  this  form  of  idobUry  in  Israd,  though  other 
systems  still  renuuued  (2  K.  ziii.  6).    &t  while 
Israel  thus  sinned  and  was  punished,  Judah  was 
more  morally  guilty  (Es.  xvi.  61).    The  allisnes 
of  Jehoshaphat  with  the  fomily  of  Ahab  transfened 
to  the  southern  kingdom,  during  the  reigns  of  his 
son  and  grandson,  all  the  appmienances  of  Bssl- 
worship  (2  K.  viu.  18,  27).    In  kss  than  ten  yean 
after  the  death  of  that  king,  in  whose  pfaise  it  is 
recorded  that  he  "sought  not  the  Baalim,*'  nor 
walked  "after  tiie  deed  of  Israel"  (2  Chr.  zviL  3, 
4),  a  temple  had  been  built  fior  the  idol,  statues  and 
altars  erected,  and  priests  appointed  to  minister  in 
his  service   (2   K.  xi.   18).    Jehoiada'a  vigocoas 
measures  checked  the  evil  for  a  time,  but  his  refonn 
wss  hicomplete,  and  the  high-places  still  remainsd, 
as  in  the  days  of  Asa,  a  nuclens  for  any  fbesh  sj»> 
tem  of  idohtrjr  (2  K.  zii.  3).    Much  of  this  might 
be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  king's  mother,  Zit^ 
of  Beer-sheba,  a  phM»  intimately  connected  with  the 
idohitrous  defection  of  Judah  (Am.  viii.  14).   After 
the  death  of  Jehoiada,  the  princes  prevailed  upon 
Joash  to  restore  at  least  some  portion  of  his  fother's 
idoUtry  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  18).     The  conquest  of  the 
Edomites  by  Amasiah  introduced  the  worship  of 
their  gods,  which  had  disappeared  since  the  days 
of  Sobmon  (2  Chr.  xxv.  14,  20).   After  this  period 
even  the  kings  who  did  not  lend  themselves  to  ths 
encouragement  of  false  wonbip  had  to  contend  with 
the  corruption  whksh  still  lingered  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  (2  K.  xv.  35;  2  Chr.  xzvu.  2).    Hitherto 
the  temple  hsd  been  kept  pure.     The  statues  of 
Baal  and  the  other  gods  wen  worshipped  in  their 
own  shrines,  but  Abas,  who  "  sacrificed  unto  the 
gods  of  Damascus,  which  smote  him'*  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  23),  and  built  altars  to  them  at  every  oorocr 
of  Jenisalem,  and  high-places  in  every  city  of  Judah, 
replaced  the  brazen  altar  of  burat-dfering  by  one 
made  after  the  model  of  "  Ms  altar"  of  Damaseua, 
and  desecrated  it  to  his  own  uses  (2  K.  xvi.  10- 
15).« 

The  conquest  of  the  ten  tribes  by  ShafananeMr 
was  fbr  them  the  last  seene  of  the  dnma  of  abom- 
inations which  had  been  enaeted  nnintemipCedly 
for  upwards  of  850  yean.  In  the  norlhem  king- 
dom no  reformer  arose  to  vary  the  hmg  line  of 
royal  apostates;  whatever  was  eflteted  in  the  way 
of  refonnatkm,  was  done  by  the  hands  of  the  peopls 
(2Chr.  zzxi.  1).    But  even  in  tiieir  eqitiviiy  they 

-^ 

Abas  was  not  direetly  Intended  to  profoae  fbm  tampis 
by  klolatrous  worship.  But  It  Is  okar  that  ssmiilhkn 
of  an  Molatfous  nature  had  been  teteodueed  Into  Iki 
temple,  and  was  afterwards  removed  by  Hsaaklah  (I 
Ohr.  zziz. 6;  ef  Bv.  vi.  21,  Iz.  11).  It  Is 
ihat  tUs  mignt  have  raforsoee  to  the 
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topvpekntotiieocxroptioii.  Toe 
mham  the  AMjrian  oonquoron  plaoed  in  t-mr 
atead  iu  the  eities  of  Samaria,  brought  with  them 
their  omi  godi,  and  were  taught  at  Bethel  by  a 
prieet  of  Um  captive  nation  **the  manner  of  the 
God  of  the  hnd,"  the  laasons  thui  learnt  reeulting 
in  a  atrenge  admixture  of  the  calf-wonhip  of  Jero- 
boam with  the  homage  paid  to  their  national  deities 
(3  K.  xviL  24-41'  Their  dewsendanto  were  in 
eonaeqaence  rqgardeJ  with  suspicion  by  the  dders 
who  retunieii  fiom  the  Captivity  with  Esim,  and 
their  ofien  of  assiitsnce  r^jeoted  (En*,  iv.  3). 

The  firrt  act  of  Ueaekiah  on  aaoendiug  the 
thnme  was  the  restoration  and  purification  of  the 
Tempie,  which  bad  been  dismantled  and  doeed  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  fiiiher's  life  (2  Chr.  zzviu. 
24;  xxix.  3).  The  multitudes  who  flocked  to  Je- 
niaabm  to  oelabrate  the  paisover,  so  long  in  abey> 
anee,  removed  the  idolatrous  altars  of  bumtpKyfibring 
and  incense  erected  by  Ahas  (2  Chr.  zxx.  14). 
Hie  ioonodastie  spirit  was  not  confined  to  Judah 
tnd  Beigamin,  but  spread  throughout  Ephraim  and 
Minasseh  (2  Chr.  zxxi.  1),  and  to  all  external  ap- 
pesnnee  idolatry  was  extirpated.  But  the  reform 
eartended  little  below  the  suriace  (h.  xxix.  13). 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  people  there  were  many 
in  high  positioD  who  conformed  to  the  necessities 
of  the  time  (Is.  xxviii.  14),  and  under  Manasseh's 
patronage  the  false  worship,  which  had  been  merely 
driven  into  obscurity,  broke  out  with  tenfold  vir- 
Idolatry  of  every  form,  and  with  all  the 
of  enchantments,  divination,  and  witeh- 
enAj  was  again  rife;  no  place  was  too  sacred,  no 
asaodatums  too  hallowed,  to  be  spsred  the  contam- 
ination. If  the  conduct  of  Abac  in  erecting  an 
altar  in  the  temple  court  is  open  to  a  charitable  con* 
stmetaon,  Bfanaineh's  was  of  no  doubtful  character. 
The  two  courts  of  the  temple  were  profened  by 
altars  dedicated  to  the  host  of  heaven,  and  the 
image  of  the  Asherah  polluted  the  holy  place  (2 
K.  Ed.  7;  2  Chr.  xxxiiL  7,  15;  cf.  Jer.  xxxii.  34). 
Ema  in  his  late  repentance  he  did  not  eiitirdy  de- 
ilroy  all  traces  of  his  former  wrong.  The  people, 
caeily  swayed,  stiU  burned  incense  on  the  high 
pieces ;  but  J^ovah  was  the  ostensible  ol^ject  of 
their  worship.  Hie  king's  son  sacrificed  to  his 
Cither's  idols,  but  was  not  associated  with  him  in 
his  repentance,  and  in  his  short  reign  of  two  years, 
rBBtored  all  the  altars  of  the  Baalim,  and  the  im- 
agea  of  the  Asherah.  With  the  death  of  Josiah 
ended  the  last  eflbrt  to  revive  among  the  people  a 
parar  rf toal,  if  not  a  purer  fiuth.  The  Ump  of 
David,  which  had  k»g  shed  but  a  struggling  ray, 
tiekered  for  a  while  and  then  went  out  in  the  dark- 
IMBB  of  Babylonian  captivity. 

Bat  foreign  exile  was  poweriess  to  eradicate  the 
4mp  inbnd  tendency  to  idolatry.  One  of  the  first 
dUiealties  with  which  Ezra  had  to  oontend,  and 
vUeh  Itoagfat  hun  well  nigh  to  despair,  was  the 
imte  with  which  hb  countrymen  took  them  foreign 
wives  of  the  pet^  of  the  hmd,  and  followed  them 
in  an  their  abominations  (iSir.  iz.).  The  priests 
and  mfers,  to  whom  he  looked  for  assiatanoe  in  his 
irsai  enterprise,  were  among  the  first  io  foil  away 
(Ear.  ix.  2,  X.  18;  Neh.  vi.  17, 18.  xiii.  23).  Even 
daring  tbe  Captivity  the  devotees  of  felse  wor^aip 
pfiad  tlierr  craft  as  prophets  and  diviners  (Jer.  xxix. 
8;  Ex.  xHL),  and  the  Jews  who  fled  to  Egypt  car- 
ded with  tham  recoIleetk>os  of  the  nuteriai  pros- 
pevUy  which  attended  their  idolatrous  sacrifices  in 
lodsih,  and  to  the  neglect  of  which  the'  attributed 
8Mireiiledeondition(Jer.  xUv.  17, 13).    Theeon- 
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quests  of  Alexander  in  Asia  caused  Giuek 
to  be  extensively  felt,  and  Greek  idolatry  to  be  flnt 
tolerated,  and  then  practiced,  by  the  Jews  (1  Maoe. 
i.  43-60,  64).  The  attempt  of  Antiochus  to  es- 
tablish this  form  of  worship  was  vigorously  resisted 
by  Mattathias  (1  Mace.  u.  23-26),  who  was  johied 
in  his  rebellion  by  the  Assidjeans  (ver.  42),  and 
destroyed  the  altars  at  which  the  king  commanded 
them  to  sacrifice  (1  I^iacc.  ii.  25,  45).  The  ^ruction 
of  synagogues  has  been  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the 
comparative  purity  of  the  Jewish  worship  after  the 
Captivity  (Prideaux,  Connect,  i.  374),  while  an- 
other cause  has  been  discovered  in  the  hatred  for 
images  acquired  by  the  Jews  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  Persians. 

It  has  been  a  questkm  much  debated  whethei 
the  Israelites  were  ever  so  far  given  up  to  idolatry 
as  to  kiee  all  knowledge  of  tbe  true  God.  It  would 
be  hard  to  assert  this  of  any  nation,  and  still  mors 
diflScult  to  prove,  lliat  there  always  remained 
am(mg  them  a  feitbful  few,  who  in  the  feoe  of 
every  danger  adhered  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
may  readily  be  believed,  for  even  at  a  time  when 
Baal  worsbip  was  most  prevalent  there  were  found 
seven  thousand  in  Israel  who  had  not  bowed  before 
his  image  (1  K.  xxix.  18).  But  there  is  still  room 
for  grave  suspici<m  that  among  the  masses  of  the 
peo^  though  the  idea  of  a  supreme  Being — of 
whom  the  images  they  worshij^wd  were  but  the 
distorted  representatives  —  wss  not  entirely  lost,  it 
wss  so  obscured  as  to  be  but  dimly  apprehended. 
And  not  only  were  the  ignorant  multitude  thus  led 
astray,  but  the  priests,  scribes,  and  prophets  be- 
came leaders  of  the  apostasy  (Jer.  ii.  8).  Warbur- 
ton,  indeed,  maintained  that  they  never  formally 
renounced  Jehovah,  and  that  their  defection  con- 
sisted *'in  joining  foreign  worship  and  idolatrous 
ceremonies  to  the  ritual  of  the  true  (jod  **  {Dk. 
Leg.  bk.  v.  §  3).  But  one  passage  iu  their  history, 
though  confessedly  obscure,  seems  to  point  to  a 
time  when,  under  the  rule  of  the  judges,  ^  Israel 
for  many  days  had  no  true  God,  and  no  teaching 
priest,  and  no  Uw"  (2  Chr.  xv.  3).  The  correl- 
ative argument  of  Cud  worth,  who  ontends  ftom 
the  teaching  of  tbe  Hebrew  doctors  and  rabbis  "  that 
the  pagan  nations,  anciently,  at  least  the  intelligait 
amongst  them,  acknowledged  one  supreme  (jod  of 
the  whole  world;  and  that  all  other  gods  were  but 
creatures  and  inferior  ministers,"  is  controverted 
by  Mosheim  {InUU.  S^t.  i.  4,  §  30,  and  notes). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  idolatiy 
of  the  Hebrews  consisted  in  worshipping  the  true 
God  under  an  image,  such  as  the  calves  at  Bethel 
and  Dan  (Joseph.  AiU,  >iil.  8,  $  5 :  Bofidkus  iwt»- 
rviiovs  T^  9e^),  and  in  associating  his  worship  with 
idolatrous  rites  (Jer.  xli.  5),  and  places  consecrated 
to  idols  (2  K.  xviii.  22).  From  the  peculiarity  of 
thdr  position  they  were  never  distinguished  as  the 
inventon  of  a  new  pantheon,  nor  did  they  adopt 
any  one  system  of  idolatry  so  exclusively  as  ever  to 
become  identified  with  it.o  But  they  no  sooner 
came  in  contact  with  other  naUons  than  they  readily 
adapted  themselves  to  their  practices,  the  old  spiril 
of  antagonism  died  rapidly  away,  and  intermaniage 
was  one  step  to  idoktry. 

II.  The  old  religion  of  the  Semitic  races  oou- 
sisted,  in  the  "pinion  of  Movers  {Phdn.  L  c  6),  in 
the  dcificatKMi  of  the  powen  and  Uwi  of  nature; 
these  powen  being  considered  either  as  distinct  and 


a  A   the  MoaUlis  w<h  the  worship  eC 
(Norn.  xxi.  20). 
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font,  or  a  I  nunifentotioiii  of  one  laprame 
and  all-ruliug  being.  In  moat  imUnoM  the  two 
UaM  were  oo-exi«teiit.  The  deity,  following  hiunui 
analogy,  was  ooneeived  aa  male  and  female:  the 
one  representing  the  active,  the  other  the  passife 
principle  of  nature:  the  fonuer  the  sooroe  of  spir- 
itual, the  latter  of  phj-sical  life.  The  transference 
of  the  attributes  of  the  one  to  the  other  resulted 
either  in  their  mystical  conjunction  in  the  her- 
maphrodite, as  the  Persian  Blithra  and  Phonidan 
fiaal,  or  the  two  combined  to  form  a  thfard,  which 
symbolized  the  essential  unity  of  both!*  With 
these  two  supreme  beings  all  other  deities  aie  iden- 
tical ;  so  that  in  different  nations  the  same  nature- 
worship  appears  under  different  forms,  representing 
the  various  aspects  under  wiiich  the  idea  of  the 
power  of  nature  is  presented.  The  sun  and  moon 
were  early  selected  as  outward  symbols  of  this  all- 
penrading  (xiwer,  and  tho  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  was  not  only  the  most  ancient  but  the  most 
prevalent  system  of  idolatry.  Taking  its  rise,  accord- 
ing to  a  probal'le  hypothesis,  in  the  plains  of  Chal- 
dsea,  it  spread  through  Egypt,  Greece,  Scythia,  and 
even  Mexico  and  (/eylon.  It  was  regarded  as  an  of- 
fense amenable  to  the  civil  authorities  in  the  days  of 
Job  (xxxi.  26-28),  and  one  of  the  statutes  of  the 
Mosaic  law  was  directed  against  its  observance 
(Deut.  iv.  19;  xvii.  3);  the  former  referring  to  the 
star-worship  of  Arabia,  the  latter  to  the  concrete 
form  in  which  it  appeared  among  the  Syrians  and 
PlMsnicians.  It  is  probable  that  the  Israelites  learnt 
their  first  lessons  in  sun-worship  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, in  whose  religious  system  that  luminary,  as 
Oairis,  heGl  a  prominent  place.  The  city  of  On 
(Beih-shemesh  or  Heliopolis)  took  its  name  from 
his  temple  (Jer.  xliii.  13),  and  the  wife  of  Joseph 
was  the  daughter  of  his  priest  (Gen.  xli.  46).  'Ilie 
Phffinioians  worshipped  him   under  the  title  of 

^  Lord  of  heaven,*'  D*.9^  ^?3f  Baal^Amaym 
(BttKirduTiyj  aoc.  to  Sanchoniatho  in  Philo  Byb- 
Uua),  and  Adon,  the  Greek  Adonis,  and  the  Tham- 
mus  of  Esekid  (viii.  14).  [Than muz.]  As 
Moleeh  or  l^Iiloom,  the  sun  was  worshipped  by  the 
Ammonites,  and  as  Chemoah  by  the  Moabites. 
rhe  Hadad  of  the  S}Tians  is  the  same  deity,  whose 
uame  is  traceable  in  Uenhadad,  Hadadezer,  and 
Hadad  or  Adad,  the  Edomite.  The  Assyrian  Bel 
or  Belus,  is  another  form  of  Baal.  According  to 
Philo  (de  VU.  Cont.  §  3)  the  Essenes  were  wont 
to  pray  to  the  sun  at  morning  and  evening  (Joseph. 
B.  J,  ii.  8,  §  5).  By  the  bUer  kings  of  Judah, 
sacred  horses  and  chariots  were  dedicated  to  the 
sun-god,  as  by  tlie  Persians  (2  K.  xxiii.  11 ;  Bo- 
diart,  ffiei-oz,  pt.  1,  bk.  U.  c.  xi. ;  Selden,  de  Dis 
Syr,  ii.  8);  to  march  in  procession  and  greet  his 
rishig  (R.  Sol.  Jarchi  on  2  K.  xxiU.  11).  The 
MassagetflB  ofiered  horses  in  sacrifice  to  him  (Strabo, 
xi.  p.  613),  on  the  principle  enunciated  by  Macro- 
bius  (Sat  \ii.  7),  "like  itjoioeth  in  like"  ('^simili- 
bus  similia  gaudent; "  cf.  Her.  i.  216),  and  the 
sustom  was  common  to  many  nations. 

Tho  moon,  worshipped  by  the  Phoeniotans  under 
the  name  of  Astarte  (Ludan,  de  Dta  Sifra,  o.  4), 

a  This  will  sxpUin  the  oceurmioe  of  the  name  of 
Deal  with  the  niascuUne  and  feminine  articles  in  the 
\JLX. ;  ef.  Hos.  zl.  2 ;  Jer.  xix.  6 ;  Rom.  xi.  4.  Phi- 
lofacroi,  quoted  by  Mscrobius  {Sat.  iH.  8),  ssys  that 
4ieo  and  women  saorlflsd  to  Venus  or  the  Bfoon,  with 
«e  fsnsMDts  of  the  sexes  interchanged,  beeauae  she 
•as  lagBKlsd  both  as  mascalioe  and  feminine  (see  Bel- 
km,  4i  Pb  Sur.  M.  3).    Bsooe  Lamue  sad  Jjmnu 
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or  Baaltis,  the  paerire  power  of  natnra,  !•  BmI  «■ 
the  active  (Movers,  i.  149),  and  known  to  the  H» 
brews  as  Ashtaroih  or  Ashtoreth,  the  tutelary  god- 
dess of  the  Zidonians,  appears  eariy  among  the 
olgecU  of  israelitish  idoUtry.  But  this  Syio-Phes- 
nieian  worsliip  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  of  a  grwsg 
cliaraeter  than  the  pure  star-worship  of  the  Magi 
whieh  Mows  distinguishes  as  Upper  Asiatic  oi 
Assyro-Pcisiaa,  and  was  equally  rrmoved  fimn  the 
CluddsBan  astrology  and  Zabianism  of  later  times. 
The  fonner  of  these  systems  tolerated  no  images  or 
altars,  and  the  oontempktion  of  the  lieavenly  bodies 
from  elevated  spots  constituted  the  grea*.er  part  of 
its  ritual. 

But,  though  we  have  no  positive  historical  a^ 
count  of  star-worahip  before  the  Assyrian  period, 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  eariy  pradked  iii  a  coo- 
erete  form  among  the  Israelites  fttnn  the  aUusiona 
iji  Amos  V.  26,  and  Acts  vii.  42,  43.  Even  in  the 
desert  they  are  said  to  have  been  given  up  to  wot- 
ship  the  host  of  lieaven,  irhile  Chiun  and  Rempihan, 
or  Rephan,  have  on  various  grounds  been  identified 
with  the  planet  Saturn.  It  was  to  counteract 
idolatry  of  this  nature  that  the  stringent  law  of 
Deut.  xvii.  3  was  enacted,  and  with  the  view  of 
withdravring  the  Israelites  from  undue  oontempla- 
tion  of  the  material  univene,  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
Israel,  is  constantly  plaoed  before  them  as  Jdiovah 
Zebaoth,  Jeho^tdi  of  Hosts,  the  king  of  heaten 
(Dan.  iv.  86,  87),  to  whom  the  heaven  and  heawn 
of  heavens  bekmg  (Deut  z.  14).  However  this 
may  be,  Aovers  {PkSn,  L  66,  66)  contends  that 
the  later  star-worship,  introduced  by  Abas  and  fol- 
fowed  by  Manasseh,  wss  purer  and  more  spiritual 
in  its  nature  than  the  Israelito-Phceuician  vrorabip 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  under  symbolical  forma  as 
Baal  and  Ashoah :  and  that  it  was  not  idolatry  in 
the  same  sense  that  the  latter  was,  but  of  a  simply 
contemplative  character.  He  is  supported,  to  sosne 
extent,  by  the  fact  that  we  iind  no  mention  of  any 
images  of  the  sun  or  momi  or  the  host  of  heaven, 
but  merely  of  vessels  devoted  to  their  service  (9  K. 
xxiii.  4).  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  divine  honors  paid  to  the  **  Queen  of  Heaven  '* 
(or  as  others  render,  ^  the  frame  **  or  **  structure  of 
the  heavens  **  )^  were  equally  dissociated  from  image 
worship.  Mr.  Layard  (ATm.  ii.  461)  discovered  a 
bas^elief  at  Nimrond,  which  represented  four  idols 
carried  in  procession  by  Assyrian  vraniors.  One 
of  these  figures  he  identifies  with  Hera  the  Assyr- 
ian Astarte,  represented  with  a  star  on  her  head 
(Am.  V.  26),  and  with  the  **  queen  of  heaven,** 
who  appears  on  the  roek-tablets  of  Pterium  "  stand- 
ing erect  on  a  Ik>n,  and  crowned  with  a  lower,  or 
murai  coronet,**  as  in  the  Syrian  temple  of  Hl»> 
rapolis  (/d  p.  466;  Lueian,  de  Dea  Sffra^  81,  89). 
But,  in  his  remarks  upon  a  figure  which  rauBbla 
the  Rhea  of  Diodorus,  Mr.  Layard  adds,  »tbe  rep- 
resentation in  a  human  form  of  the  eefeilial  bodies, 
themselves  originally  but  a  type,  was  a  comiptioi 
which  appears  to  have  crept  at  a  later  period  into 
the  mythology  of  Assyria;  for,  in  the  more  andent 
bas-rd^efe,  figures  vrith  caps  surmounted  hy  stars 
do  not  occur,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  stand 
akme"  {Id.  pp.  467,  468). 


b  Jer.  vil.  18;  xliv.  19.    In  the  fonnsr 

M88.  have  nSH^D  for  nD^D,  a  veadfaig 
peeled  by  the  LXX.,  t^  ^pArif ,  as  well 
Qjrr.  .  ^Vrfc  y^^  pftlcAto,  its  equivalent 
latter  thsy  both  agree  In  the  nndsrlaf  ** 
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Tht  aUndoiif  in  Job  xzzviii.  SI,  3S,  an  ^oo  ob- 
to  aUow  any  inferenoe  to  be  drawn  aa  to  tha 
mjaterioua  influenoea  which  were  heid  by  the  old 
Mtrologerg  to  be  exercised  by  the  stara  over  human 
deatiny,  nor  ia  there  sufficient  evidence  to  connect 
them  with  anything  more  recondite  than  the  aatro- 
Qomical  knowledge  of  the  period.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  poetical  figure  in  Deborah*a  chant 
of  triumph,  "  the  stara  from  their  liighwaya  waned 
with  Siaera  "  (Judg.  v.  20).  In  the  later  times  of 
the  monarchy,  Mazssaloth,  the  planets,  or  the  aodi- 
aeal  aigna,  received,  next  to  the  sun  and  moon, 
th«r  share  of  popular  adomtion  (2  K.  xxiii.  5); 
and  the  history  of  idolatry  among  the  Hebrews 
shows  at  all  times  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  deification  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
superstition  which  watohed  the  clouds  for  signs, 
end  used  divination  and  enchantmenta.  It  was 
but  a  step  from  such  culture  of  the  sidereal  powers 
to  the  worship  of  Gad  and  Men!,  Babylonian  divin- 
ities, symbols  of  Venus  or  the  moon,  as  the  goddess 
of  luck  or  ibrtuno.  Under  the  latter  aspect,  the 
moon  was  reverenced  by  the  Egyptiana  (Macrob. 
8aL  t  19);  yid  the  name  Baal  Gad  is  possibly  an 
Biample  of  the  manner  in  which  the  worship  of 
the  planet  Jupiter  as  the  bringer  of  luck  was 
grafted  on  the  old  faith  of  the  Phoenicians.  The 
fidae  gods  of  the  colonists  of  Samaria  were  probably 
eonnMted  with  eastern  astrology:  Adrammelech, 
Hovers  regards  as  the  sun-fire  —  the  Solar  Mars, 
and  Anammelech  the  Solar  Saturn  {PhOn.  i.  410, 
411).  The  Vulgate  rendering  of  Prov.  xxvi.  8, 
I*  meat  qui  mittit  lapidem  in  acervum  Jfercutii^" 
fallows  the  Midrash  on  the  passage  quoted  by  Jar- 
ehi,  and  requires  merely  a  passing  notice  (see 
Selden,  de  Dis  Siftit,  u.  15;  Maim,  de  IduL  iu. 

8;  Buztorf,  Lex.  TtMlm.  a.  t.    D^^bpiQ). 

Beast-worship,  as  exemplified  tu  the  calves  of 
Jeroboam  and  the  dark  hints  which  seem  to  point 
to  the  goat  of  Mendes,  has  already  been  alluded 
to.  There  ia  no  actual  proof  that  the  Israelites 
ever  Joined  in  the  service  of  Dagon,<>  the  fish-god 
of  tbs  Philistines,  though  Ahaziah  sent  stealthily 
to  Baal-zebub,  the  fly-god  of  Ekron  (S  K.  i.),  and 
in  later  times  the  brazen  serpent  became  the  object 
ef  idolatrous  homage  (2  K.  xviii.  4).  But  whether 
the  latter  was  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence 
aa  a  memorial  of  their  eariy  history,  or  whether 
Inoenae  was  offered  to  it  as  a  symbol  of  some  power 
ef  nature,  cannot  now  be  exacUy  determined.  The 
threatening  in  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  **  I  mH  put  your  car- 
caasea  opon  the  carcasses  of  your  idols,**  may  fiuriy 
be  omsidered  as  directed  against  the  tendency  to 
^gard  animals,  as  in  Egypt,  as  the  symbols  of 
Uty.  Tradition  says  that  Nergal,  the  god  of  the 
z^OD  of  Cuth,  the  idol  of  fire,  according  to  Leusden 
{PkU.  Htbr.  Mlxi,  Diss.  43),  was  worshipped  under 
tta  form  of  a  cock ;  Ashima  aa  a  he-goat,  the  em- 
alem  of  generative  power ;  Nibbax  as  a  dog ;  Adram- 
meleeh  aa  a  mule  or  peacock;  and  Anammelech  aa 
a  hone  or  pheasant 
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Some  hav*  explained  the  allusion  in  SBsph.  I.  9, 

ntering  to  a  ptaetlee  connected  with  the  worship 

oomp.  1  Sam.  v.  5.    The  Syrians,  '^i;  the 

of  Xaoophon  {AmcA.  i.  4.  f  9),  piUd  livine 

«e  flsh. 

-WM  {OtkomaM.  s.  v.  Dry»)  men.Wins  an  oak 
llebmn  wbkh  existed  In  his  intusay,  *nd  was  the 
i«p  bonaatb  wUoh  AhimLam  dwelt.    U 
TCfanled  with  gnat  reveranee,  and  was  made  ao 
of  wocahip  bjr  the  haathoa.    Modem  Palestine 
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Of  pure  hero-worship  among  tha  Semiftk 
we  find  no  trace.  Moses  inde^  seems  to  hava  «b> 
tertained  some  dim  apprehension  that  hia  coontiT- 
men  might,  after  his  death,  pay  him  more  hooofi 
than  woe  due  to  man;  aiiid  Uie  anticipaUon  cf 
this  led  him  to  review  his  own  conduct  in  terms  of 
strong  reprobation  (Deut.  iv.  21,  22).  The  ex- 
pression in  Pa.  cvi.  28,  **  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead,*' 
ia  in  all  probability  meti^horical,  and  Wisd.  ziv. 
15  refers  to  a  later  practice  due  to  Greek  influence. 
The  rebblnical  commentators  discover  in  Gen. 
xlvlii.  16,  an  allusion  to  the  worshipping  of  angels 
(CoL  ii.  18),  while  they  defend  their  ancestors  from 
the  chaige  of  regarding  them  in  any  other  light 
than  mediators,  or  interoesaors  with  God  (Lewis, 
Orig.  Hebr,  v.  3).  It  is  needless  to  add  that  their 
inference  and  ^)ology  are  equally  groundless.  With 
like  probability  haa  been  advan^d  the  theory  of 
the  demon-wonhip  of  the  Hebrewa,  the  only  foun- 
dation for  it  being  two  highly  poetical  psasages 
(Deut.  xzxU.  17;  Ps.  cvi.  37).  It  is  possible  that 
the  Penian  dualiam  is  hinted  at  in  Is.  xlv.  7. 

But  if  the  forms  tA  the  &Ise  gods  were  manifoU, 
the  places  devoted  to  their  worship  were  almost 
equally  numoous.  The  singular  revenmce  with 
which  trees  have  in  all  ages  been  honored  is  not 
without  example  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  terebinth  at  Mamre,  beneath  which  Abraham 
built  an  altar  ((jen.  xii.  7,  xiii.  18),  and  the  me- 
morial grove  planted  by  him  at  Beer-sheba  (Gen. 
xxl.  33),  were  intimately  connected  with  patriarchal 
worship,  though  in  after-ages  his  descendante  wws 
forbidden  to  do  tliat  which  he  did  with  impunity, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  contamination  of  idolatry.* 
Aa  a  symptom  of  their  rapidly  d^enemting  spirit, 
the  oak  of  Shechem,  whidi  stood  iu  the  sanctuary 
of  Jehovah  (Josh.  xxiv.  26),  and  beneath  which 
Joshua  set  up  the  stone  of  witneas.  perhaps  appears 
in  Judges  (ix.  37),  as  **  the  oak  (not  *  plain,'  as  in 
A.  V.)  of  soothsayera  **  or  **  augurs."  <^  Moun- 
tains and  high  pbuses  were  chosen  spots  for  ofiteing 
sacrifice  and  incense  to  idols  (1  K.  xi.  7,  xlv.  23); 
and  the  retirement  of  gardens  and  the  thick  shade 
of  woods  ofibred  great  attnctions  to  their  worship- 
pen  (2  K.  xvL  4;  Is.  i.  29;  Hos.  iv.  13).  It  was 
the  ridge  of  C^armel  which  E3^ah  selected  as  the 
scene  of  his  contest  with  the  prieste  of  Baal,  fight- 
ing with  them  the  battle  of  Jehovah,  as  it  were,  oo 
tfaieir  own  ground.  [Carmsl.]  Carmel  waa  re- 
garded by  Uie  Roman  historians  as  a  sacred  moun- 
tain of  the  Jews  (Tac.  H,  ii.  78;  Suet.  Fe^  7) 
The  host  of  heaven  was  worshipped  on  the  houaa- 
top  (2  K.  xxiu.  12;  Jer.  xix.  13,  xxxii.  29;  Zepb. 
i.  5).  In  describing  the  sun-wot*ship  (^  the  Naba 
tsei,  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  784)  mentioua  two  character 
istios  which  sirildngly  illustrate  the  worship  of 
Baal.  They  built  their  altars  on  the  roo&  of 
houses,  and  ofifovd  on  them  mcense  and  libations 
daily.  On  the  wall  of  hia  city,  in  the  sight  of  the 
besieging  armies  of  Israel  and  Edom,  the  king  of 
Moab  oflbred  his  eUest  son  as  a  bumt-ofiisring. 

abounds  with  saorad  tiees.  They  are  Ibund  ^  all  over 
the  land  covered  with  bits  of  ra|p  from  the  gumenta 
of  paaeing  vlllagen,  bung  up  as  acknowledgments  or 
aa  deprecatory  signals  and  eharma  :  and  we  find  beau- 
utfUl  clnmpa  of  oak-treei  sacred  to  a  kind  ot  beings 
ealled  Jacobs  danghteis  "  (Thomaon,  Lmd  amd  Book 
U.  151).    [See  Oaova.] 

-  Unless,  todeed,  thia  be  a  relle  of  the  aacieD 
nanaanirtah  worship ;  an  (rider  name  assodstefl  witl 
Idolatry,  whloh  the  oonqoering  Hebrewa  ware  coas 
mandad  and  endeavomd  to  obliterate  (Deat.  afl.  8> 
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Ite  Fnriaaif  wlio  vonfaipped  tbe  ran  tmdw  the 
MDM  of  MUhra  (Stnbo,  zr.  p.  73S),  ncrifioed  on 
an  fllevited  spot,  but  built  no  altan  or  Snuigoi. 

The  prifitU  of  the  fidae  worship  are  lometimee 
deiignated  ChenMiim,  a  word  of  Syriac  origin,  to 
which  difftrent  meanings  have  been  sssigDed.  It 
Is  applied  to  the  non-Levitical  priests  who  burnt 
inoeose  on  the  high-phMXs  (2  K.  xxiii.  6)  as  wdi 
■a  to  the  priests  of  the  calyes  (Hos.  z.  5);  and  the 
eorresponding  word  is  used  in  the  Peshito  (Judg. 
zriii.  90)  of  Jonathan  and  his  descendants,  priests 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  in  Targ.  Onkelos  (Gen. 
xhii.  SS)  of  the  priesU  of  Egypt  The  Rabbis, 
followed  by  Gesenius,  have  derived  it  from  a  root 
Bignif)ing  **  to  be  black,"  and  without  any  authority 
Bswrt  that  the  name  was  given  to  idoUtrous  priests 
from  the  black  Testmenta  which  they  wore.  But 
white  was  the  distinctive  cok)r  in  the  priestly  gar- 
ments of  all  nations  from  India  to  Gaul,  and  black 
was  only  worn  when  they  sacrificed  to  the  subter- 
ranean gods  (Bahr,  iiymb,  u.  87,  Ac.}.  That  a 
special  £eas  was  adopted  by  the  Baal-wonhippers, 
as  well  as  by  the  fiUse  prophets  (Zech.  xiii.  4),  is 
evident  from  3  K.  x.  22  (where  the  rendering 
should  be  "<Ae  apparel**):  the  vestments  were 
kept  in  an  apartment  of  the  idol  temple,  under 
the  charge  probably  of  one  of  the  inferior  priests. 
Micah's  Levite  was  provided  with  appropriate  robes 
(Judg.  xrii.  10).  'Ilie  ''foreign  apparel,**  men- 
tioned in  Zeph.  i.  8,  refers  doubtless  to  a  similar 
dress,  adopted  by  the  Israelites  in  defiance  of  the 
snmptnary  law  in  Num.  xv.  37-40. 

In  addition  to  the  priests  there  were  other  per- 
sons intimately  connected  with  idolatrous  rites,  and 
the  impurities  ftt>m  which  they  were  mseparable. 
Both  men  and  women  consecrated  themselves  to 

•       _ 

the  service  of  ii'ols:  the  former  as  Q^Qr*Ti7,  ^^- 
ihfm^  for  which  chore  is  reason  to  Ijelieve  the  A.  V. 
(Deut.  xxiii.  17,  Ac. )  has  not  given  too  harsh  an 

equiTalent;  the  latter  as  nSlTlp.  kedeihMh.  who 
wove  shrines  for  Astarte  (2  K.  xxiii.  7),  and  re- 
sembled the  Ircupeu  of  Corinth,  of  whom  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  378)  says  there  were  more  than  a  thousand 
attached  to  the  temple  of  Aphrodite.  Egyptian 
prostitutes  consecrated  themselves  to  Isis  (Juv.  vi. 
489,  ix.  22-24).  llie  same  class  of  women  existed 
among  the  Pboenidana.  Armenians,  Lydians,  and 
Babykmians  (Her.  i.  93.  199;  Strabo,  xi.  p.  632; 
Epist  of  Jerem.  vnr.  43).  Ihey  are  distinguished 
from  the  public  prostitutes  (Hos.  iv.  14)  and  asso- 
eiated  with  the  performances  of  sacred  rites,  just 
aa  in  Strabo  (xii.  p.  559)  we  find  the  two  dassea 
eoexisting  at  Comana,  the  Corinth  of  Pontus, 
much  frequented  by  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  Aph- 
rodite o  The  wealth  thus  obtained  flowed  into  the 
treasury  of  the  idol  temple,  and  against  such  a 
pnctiee  the  injunction  in  Deut  xxiii.  18  is  directed. 
L)r.  Maitlund,  anxious  to  defend  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  Jewish  women,  has  with  much  ingenuity 
attempted  to  show  that  a  meaning  foreign  to  their 
true  sense  has  been  attached  to  the  words  above 
mentioned;  and  that,  though  closely  associated 
with  idoktrous  services,  they  do  not  Indicate  sneh 
hvl  comiption  {Eisny  on  False  Worsh^).  But 
,  as  Movera,  with  great  appearance  of  probability, 
has  ooigecturad  {Ph&n,  i.  679),  the  class  of  persons 


ia  OlnstnttioD,  thougfa  not  an  ezampla,  of  fhia 
la  the  modMV  hlatory  of  Europe.     At  a  pa> 
of  gnat  profllgaoy  and  eormptkm  of  morals, 
eanried  to  sneh  an  excess  In  9tmh 
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aOnded  to  wai  eompoied  of  fordgMnt  Ih*  JMil 
women  In  this  respect  need  no  sneh  nAntmttj 
Hat  such  enatoma  existed  among  fcn^  natioDS 
there  is  abundant  evidenee  to  protn  (LncSan,  dk 
Sjpra  J>ea,  e.  5);  and  ftnm  the  juxtaporition  of 
prostitution  and  the  idolatrous  rites  against  wfaieh 
the  laws  in  Lev.  xix.  are  aimed,  it  is  probable  that 
next  to  its  immorality,  one  main  reaaoo  iriiy  it  was 
visited  with  raeh  stringency  waa  its  eoocictioa 
with  idoktry  (oomp.  1  Cor.  vi.  9). 

But  beddes  these  accessories  there  were  the  or- 
dinary rites  of  worehip  which  idohtrous  qratema 
had  in  common  with  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews 
Offtring  burnt  nacrificea  to  the  idol  goda  (2  K.  r. 
17),  burning  incense  in  their  honor  (1  K.  xi.  8), 
and  bowing  down  in  worship  befinv  their  images 
(1  K.  xix.  18)  were  the  chief  parts  of  their  ritual; 
and  ftt>m  thmr  very  analogy  with  the  ceremonica 
of  true  worship  were  more  seductive  than  the 
grosser  forms.  Nothing  can  be  stronger  or  mon 
positive  than  the  language  in  which  theae  cere- 
monies were  denounced  by  Hebrew  law.  Every 
detail  of  idol- worship  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
separate  enactment,  and  many  of  the  lawa,  which  in 
themselves  seem  tririal  end  almost  absurd,  recave 
fix>m  this  point  of  view  their  true  significance.  We 
are  told  by  Maimonides  (Afor.  Ntb.  c.  12)  that  the 
prohibitions  against  sowing  a  field  with  mingled 
seed,  and  wearing  garments  of  mixed  material,  were 
directed  against  the  practices  of  idobiters,  who 
attributed  a  kind  of  magical  influence  to  the  mix- 
ture (Lev.  xix.  19;  Spenco*,  de  Ltg.  Hdtr.  ii.  18). 
Such  too  were  the  precepts  which  forbade  that  the 
garments  of  the  sexes  should  be  interchsnged  (Dent 
xxii.  5;  Maimon.  de  MtL  xii.  9).  According  to 
Macrobius  (Sat,  iii.  8)  other  Asiatics  when  they 
sacrificed  to  their  Venua  changed  the  drees  of  the 
sexes.  The  priests  of  Cybele  appeared  in  women's 
clothes,  and  used  to  mutilate  themsdves  (Creuaer, 
Symb.  ii.  34,  42):  the  same  custom  was  observed 
"  by  the  Ithvphalli  in  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  and  bv 
the  Athenians  in  their  Ascopboria  '*  (Young,  Jdoi 
Car.  in  Rd.  1.  105 ;  cf.  Lucian,  dt  Dta  Syra,  e. 
15).  To  preserve  the  Israelites  fix>m  contamination, 
they  were  prohibited  for  three  years  after  their  con- 
quest of  Canaan  from  eating  of  the  fruit-trees  of 
the  land,  whose  cultivation  bad  been  attended  with 
magical  rites  (Lev.  xix.  23).  They  were  forbidden 
to  **  round  the  comer  of  the  head,**  and  to  **  mar 
the  comer  of  the  beard**  (Lev.  xix.  27),  aa  the 
Arabians  did  in  honor  of  their  gods  (Her.  Ui.  8«  ir. 

175).     Hence,  the  phrase  P^C  "'T.^'^V.,  ktitAiti 


phidk,  (literally)  »  shorn  of  the  cotncr,**  Is 
applied  to  idoUten  (Jer.  ix.  26,  xzr.  28).  Spencer 
(de  Ley,  Hthr,  ii.  9,  §  2)  explains  the  kw  fcrbid. 
ding  the  oflering  of  honey  (Lev.  ii.  11)  as  intended 
to  oppose  an  idolatrous  practice.  Strabo  describes 
tlie  Magi  as  ofibring  in  all  their  saerifioea  libationa 
of  oil  mingled  with  honey  and  milk  (xr.  p.  733). 
Ofierings  in  which  honey  was  an  Ingredient  were 
made  to  the  inferior  deities  and  the  dead  (Horn. 
Od,  X.  619;  Porph.  dt  Antr,  Nyn^  e.  17).  So 
also  the  practice  of  eating  the  fleeh  of  sarrifires 
"over  the  bkwd**  (Lev.  xix.  26;  EcxxxlU.25,96) 
was,  according  to  Maimonides,  common  among  tht 
Zabii.    Spencer  gives  a  double  reason  for  the  pio 


bofg  that  the  pnbUe  prosHtnlis  xeeelved 
tkn  of  the  swaOmM  of  the  eatfastaa  ( 
Hiai.  II  4at. 


the  atysiis 
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:  tliai  it  WIS  a  rito  of  divinaAioN  and 
flfinatioo  of  the  worst  kind,  a  species  of  necxo- 
oiuiej  by  which  they  attempted  to  raise  the  spirits 
if  the  dead  (comp.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  8).  There  are 
supposed  to  be  aUusions  to  the  practice  of  necro- 
mancy in  Is.  IxT.  4,  or  at  any  rate  to  superstitious 
rites  in  connection  with  the  dead.  The  grafting 
of  one  tree  upon  another  was  forbidden,  because 
among  idolaters  the  process  was  accompanied  by 
gross  obscenity  (Mum.  Mor.  JVe6.  c  12).  Cutting 
the  flesh  for  the  dead  (Ijbv.  zix.  28;  1  K.  xvui.  28), 
and  making  a  baldness  between  the  eyes  (Deut. 
ziT.  1)  were  associated  with  idolatrous  rites:  the 
latter  being  a  custom  among  the  Syrians  (Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  in  Rawlinson's  Herod,  ii.  p.  158,  note). 
Tlie  thrice  repeated  and  much-vexed  passage,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk  "  (Ex. 
sxiii.  19,  xxziv.  26;  Deut  xiv.  21),  interpreted  by 
some  as  a  precept  of  humanity,  is  explained  by 
Oodworth  in  a  very  difierent  manner.  He  quotes 
Gmn  a  Karaite  commentary  which  he  had  seen  in 
MS. :  **  It  was  a  custom  of  the  ancient  heathens, 
wlien  they  had,gathered  in  all  their  fruit,  to  take 
a  kid  and  boil  it  in  the  dam's  milk,  and  then  in  a 
magifffJ  way  go  about  and  besprinkle  with  it  all 
the  trees  and  fields  and  gardens  and  orchards; 
thiniriwg  by  this  means  they  should  make  them 
ftuetiff,  and  bring  forth  again  more  abundantly  the 
flbOowing  year"  {On  the  Lordte  Suppery  c  2).a 
The  law  which  regulated  dean  and  unclean  meats 
(Lb?.  XX.  33-26)  may  be  considered  both  as  a  san- 
ttary  regulatMo,  and  also  as  having  a  tendency  to 
frate  the  Israelites  from  the  surrounding  idol- 
atrauB  natuos!  It  was  with  the  samo  object,  in  the 
opiiiion  of  Mtchadis,  that  while  in  the  wilderness 
Ibey  were  prohibited  from  killing  any  animal  for 
food  without  first  offering  it  to  Jehovah  {Lnwe  of 
Moees,  trans.  Smith,  art  203).  The  mouse,  one 
of  the  andean  animals  of  lisviticus  (xi.  29),  was 
saeriiloed  by  the  ancient  Magi  (Is.  Ixvi.  17 ;  Movers, 
PkBm.  L  819).  It  may  have  beian  some  such  resson 
as  that  assigned  by  Lewis  {Ong.  Htbv.  v.  1),  that 
tiw  dofif  was  the  symbol  of  an  Egyptian  deity,  which 
nre  rise  to  th^  prohibition  in  Deut  xxiii.  18. 
Sbven  says  the  dog  was  offered  in  sacrifloe  to 
liofeeh  (i.  404),  as  swine  to  the  moon  and  Dionysus 
by  the  Egyptians,  who  afterwards  ate  of  the  flesh 
(Her.  iU.  47;  Is.  Ixv.  4).  Eating  of  the  things 
oAml  was  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  sacrifice 
(eomp.  Ex.  xviii.  12,  xxxii.  6,  xxxiv.  15;  Num.  xxv. 
%  Ae.).  Among  the  Persians  the  victim  was  eaten 
Ivy  the  wocshtppers,  and  the  soul  alone  left  for  the 
40d  (Strabo,  xv.  732).  *•  Hence  it  is  that  the 
.  iobtry  of  the  Jews  in  worshipping  other  gods  is 
■o  dten  described  syneodoehically  under  the  notion 
•/  testing.  Is.  Ivii.  7,  *•  Upon  a  high  and  lofty 
■Montain  thou  hast  ui  thy  bed^  and  thither  wentest 
thoo  up  to  offer  sacrifice;^  for  in  those  andent 
timei  they  were  not  wont  to  sit  at  feasts,  but  lie 
down  on  beds  or  couches.  Es.  xxiii.  41 :  Amos  ii. 
8,  *  They  bid  themsdves  down  upon  dothes  bud 
Id  pledge  by  every  altar,*  i.  e.  laid  themsdves  dowii 
«  eat  dT  the  sacrifice  that  was  offered  on  the  altar: 
.amp.  Es.  xviii.  11 "  (Cudworth,  tU  $t^m,  o.  1; 
ft,  1  Cor.  riii.  10).  The  Isrsdites  were  forbidden 
'*to  print  any  mark  upon  them  "  (Lev.  xix.  28), 

it  was  a  custom  of  idolaters  to  brand  upon 
flesh  some  symbol  of  the  ddty  they  worshipped. 
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•  Br.  Thomson  msotlons  a  fcvorite  dlsb  among  the 
%tBhs  saikW4  /«6m  urnnft,  to  whldi  hs  oonoww  alluskm 
(  Um  and  Book,  L  186W 


as  the  ivy-leaf  of  Bacchus  (8  Maoo.  iL  29).  Aeood* 
ing  to  Lodan  (d!s  Dta  £hfra,  59),  all  the  Ai^yriana 
wore  marks  of  this  kind  on  their  necks  and  wrists 
(comp.  Is.  xliv.  5;  Gal.  ri.  17;  Rev.  xiv.  1, 11). 
Many  other  practices  of  &lse  worship  are  alluded 
to,  and  made  the  sulgects  of  rigorous  prohibition 
but  none  are  more  frequently  or  more  severdy  de- 
nounced than  those  which  peculiarly  distinguished 
the  worship  of  Molech.  It  has  heea  attempted  to 
deny  that  the  worship  of  this  idol  was  polluted  by 
the  foul  stain  of  human  sacrifice,  but  the  alludona 
are  too  pkun  and  too  pointed  to  admit  of  reasonable 
doubt  (Deut  xU.  31;  2  K.  iii.  27;  Jer.  vii.  31;  Ps. 
cvi.  37;  £e.  xxiii.  39).  Nor  w:i8  this  practice  eon- 
fined  to  the  rites  of  Molech;  it  extended  to  those 
of  Baal  (Jer.  xix.  5),  and  the  king  of  Moab  (2  K. 
iii.  27)  offered  his  son  as  a  bunitoifering  to  his 
god  C^emofih.  The  Phoenicians,  we  are  told  by 
Porphyry  {de  Abttin.  ii.  c.  56),  on  occadons  of  great 
national  calamity  sacrificed  to  Kronos  one  of  thdr 
dearest  friends.  Some  alludon  to  this  custom  may 
be  seen  in  Micah  vi.  7.  Kissing  the  images  of  the 
gods  (1  K.  xix.  18;  ijos.  xiii.  2),  hanging  ^titive 
offerings  in  thdr  temples  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10),  and 
carrying  them  to  liattle  (2  Sam.  v.  21 ),  as  the  Jews 
of  Maocabseus*  army  did  with  the  things  conse- 
crated to  the  idols  of  the  Jamnitesi  (2  Mace  xii. 
40),  are  usages  connected  with  idolatry  which  are 
casually  mentioned,  though  not  made  the  objects 
of  express  legislation.  But  soothsaying,  interpre- 
tation of  dreams,  necromancy,  witchcnft,  magie, 
and  other  forms  of  divination,  are  alike  forbidden 
(Deut  xviii.  9;  2  K.  i.  2;  Is.  Uv.  4;  Ez.  xxi.  21). 
The  history  of  other  nations  —  and  indeed  the  too 
common  practice  of  the  lower  class  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Syria  at  the  present  day  —  shows  us  that 
such  a  statute  as  that  against  bestiality  (Lev.  xviii. 
23)  was  not  unnecessary  (cf.  Her.  ii.  46;  Rom.  i. 
26).  Purificatory  rites  in  connection  with  idol* 
worship,  and  eating  of  forbidden  food,  were  vidted 
with  severe  retribution  (Is.  Ixvi.  17).  It  is  erident^ 
firom  the  context  of  Ee.  riii.  17,  that  the  votaries 
of  the  sun,  who  worshipped  with  their  fiices  to  the 
east  (v.  16),  and  "  put  the  branch  to  their  nose,'* 
did  so  in  observance  of  some  idolatrous  rite.  Movers 
{Phdn,  i.  66),  unhedtatingly  afiirms  that  the 
alludon  is  to  the  branch  Barsom,  the  holy  branch 
of  the  Magi  (Strabo,  xv.  p.  733),  while  Hiivemick 
{Comm,  tu  Ezeck.  p.  117),  with  equal  confidence, 
denies  that  the  pannge  supports  such  an  inference, 
and  renders,  liaving  in  riew  the  hunent  of  the 
women  for  Thammuz,  **  de  entsenden  den  TVaoer- 
gesang  xu  ihren  Zom.'*  The  wa^ng  of  a  myrtle 
bran(£,  says  Maimonides  {de  IdoL  vi.  2),  accom- 
panied the  repetition  of  a  magical  formula  in  incan 
tations.  An  illustration  of  the  usage  of  boughs  in 
worship  will  be  found  in  the  Gredc  Umipta  (iEseh. 
Eum.  43;  8iq)pl  192;  Sckol.  on  Aristoph.  PiuL 
383 ;  Porphyr.  de  Ant.  Nymph,  c.  33).  For  detailed 
accoimts  of  idolatrous  ceremonies,  reference  mutt 
be  made  to  the  articles  upon  the  several  idols. 

III.  It  remains  now  briefly  to  consider  the  Ught 
I  in  which  idoUtry  was  regarded  in  the  Mosiae  e^e, 
,  and  the  penalties  with  which  it  was  vidted.   If  one 
,  main  object  of  the  Hebrew  polity  was  to  teach  the 
I  unity  of  God,  the  extermination  of  idolatry  was  but 
I  a  ittbordinate  end.   Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Israel- 
ites, was  the  dvil  head  of  the  State.    He  was  the 
theocratic  king  of  the  people,  iHio  had  ddiverad 
them  firom  bondage,  and  to  whom  they  had  taken  a 
willing  oath  of  alkf^ee.   They  had  entered  mio  a 
soaboai  leasue  and  oovenant  with.him«a»  thdr. 
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Ung  (MNDp.  1  Sam.  Tiii.  7),  by  whom  obedleoee 
WM  PBqnitod  with  tcmpoxBl  blenlDgi,  uid  rebeUion 
with  temporal  pimiahment.  Thia  original  oontnct 
of  the  Hebrew  go?emment,  aa  it  haa  been  termed, 
ia  eoQtained  in  Ei.  xix.  8-8,  u.  2-5;  Dent  xzix. 
10-zxx* ;  the  bleninga  promised  to  obedioice  aie 
■mmerated  in  Deut  xxriii.  1-14,  and  the  wither- 
ing cunea  on  diaobedience  in  Teraea  15-68.  That 
thia  covenant  waa  fidthiully  obaenred  it  needa  bat 
■light  aoqimintance  with  Hebrew  hiatory  to  perceive. 
Often  broken  and  often  renewed  on  the  part  of  the 
people  (Judg.  z.  10;  8  Chr.  xv.  12,  18;  Ndi.  iz. 
88),  it  waa  kept  with  unwavering  conatancy  on  the 
part  of  Jehovah.  To  their  kings  he  stood  in  the 
relation,  so  to  apeak,  of  a  feodal  superior :  they  were 
hia  representatives  upon  earth,  and  with  them,  aa 
with  the  people  before,  his  covenant  was  made 
(1  K.  iii.  14,  zi.  11).  Idolatry,  therefore,  to  an 
Isradite,  waa  a  state  offence  (1  Sam.  xv.  23),o  a 
political  crime  of  the  gravest  character,  high  treason 
against  the  miyesty  of  hia  king.  It  was  a  trana- 
greasion  of  the  covenant  (Deut.  x*ii.  2),  **  the  evil  ** 
preeminently  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah  (1  K.  xxi.  25, 

opp.  to  "itfjn,  "  the  right,"  2  Chr.  xxm.  2). 
But  it  was  much  more  than  all  this.  While  the 
idolatry  of  foreign  nations  is  stigmatised  merely  aa 
VI  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God,  which  called 
for  his  vengeance,  the  sin  of  the  lanielites  ia  re- 
garded aa  of  more  gbiing  enormity,  and  greater 
moral  guilt.  In  the  figurative  langoage  of  the 
propheta,  the  relation  between  Jdiovah  and  his 
people  is  represented  aa  a  marriage  bond  (la.  liv.  5 : 
Jer.  iii.  14),  and  the  worship  of  false  gods  with  all 
its  accompaniments  (I.ev.  xz.  56)  becomes  then  the 
greatest  of  social  wrongs  (Hos.  ii.;  Jer.  iii.  etc.). 
This  b  beautiftilly  brought  out  in  Hoa.  ii.  16,  where 
the  heathen  name  Baali,  my  master,  which  the 
apostate  Israel  has  been  accustomed  to  apply  to  her 
foreign  possessor,  is  contrasted  with  I^i,  my  man, 
my  huaband,  the  native  word  which  she  is  to  use 
when  restored  to  her  rightAil  husband,  Jehovah. 
Much  of  the  significance  of  this  figure  waa  unques- 
tionably due  to  the  impuriUea  of  idolaters,  with 
whom  such  corruption  was  of  no  merely  spiritual 
eharacter  (Ex.  xxxiv.  16;  Num.  xxv.  1,  2,  ^.), 
but  manifested  itself  in  the  grossest  and  most 
revolting  forma  (Rom.  i.  26-82). 

Begarded  in  a  moral  aspect,  fidae  gods  are  called 
*« stumbling  bk)ck8"  (Ez.  xiv.  8),  ''lies"  (Am.  ii. 
4;  Rom.  i.  25),  »» horrors  "  or  »*  frights  "  (1  K.  xv. 
18;  Jer.  1.  38),  "abominations"  (Deut.  xxix.  17, 
czxii.  16;  1  K:  xi.  5;  2  K.  xxiii.  18),  "guUt" 

ibstract    for   concrete.   Am.   viii.   14,  TUS^tTS, 

tuhtndk^  oomp.  2  Chr.  xxix.  18,  perhaps  witn  a 
play  on  Athima^  2  K.  xvii.  80),  and  with  a  pro- 
found sense  of  the  degradation  consequent  upon 
their  worship,  they  are  characterized  by  the  prophets, 
i^oao  mission  it  was  to  warn  the  people  against 
tbem  (Jer.  xliv.  4),  aa  "shame"  (Jer.  xi.  18;  Hos. 
Iz.  10).  As  considered  with  reference  to  Jehovah, 
they  are  "  other  gods  "  (Josh.  xxiv.  2, 16),  "  strange 
gods  "  (Deut.  xxxii.  16),  "  new  gods  "  (Judg.  v.  8), 
'devils,  — not  God  "  (Deut.  sxsii.  17;  1  Cor.  x. 

o  The  point  of  this  verse  <is  lost  In  the  A.  ▼. ;  It 
riunild  bo  "  for  the  sin  of  uttchcraft  (Is)  sebellion ;  and 
Idolatry  (lit  vanity)  and  teraphim  (are)  stnbbonuitss.*^ 
The  Isreelites,  eontniy  to  command,  had  spared  of 
iho  spoU  of  the  Idouerons  Amalekltes  lo  aOnr  to  J^ 
sovah,  and  thus  assoelated  fads  worship  with  that  of 
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90,  21) ;  and,  aa  denotbg  their  ftnigs  Oi%|a 
"goda  of  the  foreigner"  (Joah.  xxiv.  14,  UV 
Their  powerleasness  ia  Indicated  by  describing  tkaa 
aa  "gods  that  cannot  save"  (b.  xlv.  90),  '^thal 
made  not  the  beavena"  (Jer.  x.  11),  << nothing** 
(Is.  zli.  24;  1  Cor.  vui.  4),  «<  wind  and  emptxneaa ** 
(la.  xli.  29),  "vanitiea  of  the  heathen"  (Jer.  xhr 
22;  Acta  xiv.  16);  and  yet,  while  their  deity  it 
denied,  their  personal  existence  seema  to  have  been 
acknowledged  (KLurta,  Gttch.  d.  A.  B.  ii.  86,  Ac), 
though  not  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  pre- 
tentiona  of  kxsd  deiUea  were  reciprocally  reoogniaed 
by  the  heathen  (1  R.  zx.  28,  28;  2  K.  xvU.  96). 
(Xher  terms  of  contempt  are  employed  with  refer* 

enoe  to  Idola,  Q^Vb^,  tmrn  (Lev.  ziz.  4),  and 

D'^^bl,  gUmm  (Deut  zziz.  17),  to  which  dif- 
ferent meanings  have  been  aarigned,  and  many 
which  indicate  ceremonial  undeanness.  [Idol,  d. 
1118  5.] 

Idolatry,  therefore,  being  from  one  point  of  view 
a  political  oflenae,  could  be  punished  without  In- 
fringement of  civU  rights.  No  penaltiea  were  at- 
tached to  mere  opinbna.  For  aught  we  know, 
theological  apeeulation  may  have  hten  aa  rife  aaaong 
the  Hebrews  as  in  modern  times,  though  such  waa 
not  the  tendency  of  the  Semitic  mind.  It  waa  not, 
however,  auch  apeculationa,  heterodoz  though  they 
might  be,  but  overt  acts  of  idohitry,  which  wen 
made  the  anl^ecta  of  legislation  (Michaelia,  Lam 
of  MoHM,  arte.  245,  246).  The  first  and  aeeond 
eommaodmenta  are  directed  againat  idohtiy  of 
evcfy  form.  Individnala  and  eommunitlea  were 
cquaDy  amenable  to  the  rigorous  code.  The  Indi- 
vklual  ofieoder  waa  devoted  to  destruction  (Ex.  ^^f* 
20);  his  nearest  relatives  were  not  only  bound  to 
denounce  him  and  deliver  him  np  to  puniahment 
(Deut  xiii.  9-10),  but  their  hands  were  to  atrika 
the  first  blow  when,  on  the  evidence  of  two  wit- 
nesses at  least,  he  waa  atoned  (Deut  zviL  SM(). 
To  attempt  to  aeduce  othen  to  felse  worship  waa  a 
crime  of  equal  enormity  (Deut  xiii.  6-10).  An 
idoktrous  nation  shared  a  aimiku^  fete.  No  feela 
are  mora  strongly  insisted  on  in  the  0.  T.  than  that 
the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  was  the  pun- 
ishment of  their  idolatry  (Ex.  xxxiv.  15, 16;  Dent 
vU.,  xH.  29^1,  XX.  17),  and  that  the  calamities  of 
the  Isreelites  were  due  to  the  same  canae  (Jer.  IL 
17).  A  city  guilty  of  idolatry  was  looked  upon  aa 
a  cancer  of  the  state;  it  waa  considered  to  be  la 
rebellion,  and  treated  aecording  to  the  laws  of  war. 
Its  inhabitants  and  all  their  cattle  were  put  to 
death.  No  spoil  waa  taken,  but  everything  it  con- 
tained was  burnt  with  itself;  nor  waa  it  allowed  to  be 
rebuilt  (Dent  xiu.  13-18;  Josh.  vi.  96).  Saul  kiat 
his  kingdom,  Achan  his  Kfe,  and  Hid  hia  fiunily, 
for  transgressing  this  law  (1  Sam.  xv. ;  Jodi.  vU. ; 
1  K.  xvi.  84).  The  silver  and  gokl  with  which 
the  idols  were  covered  were  accursed  (Dent  vlL  95, 
26).  And  not  only  were  the  Israelites  forbidden 
to  serve  the  gods  of  Canaan  (Ex.  zziii.  94),  but 
even  to  mention  their  names,  that  ia,  to  call  npen 
them  in  pnyer  or  any  form  of  worship  (Ex. 


» 


ft  In  the  A.  Y.  the  terma  HT, 

np;;  or  ^"^%  "^^^  or  '•Aerl,  <«  foreign,**  are  nm 
uniformly  dtetfaigulsbed,  and  the  point  of  a  passs|ps  t« 
frequently  lost  by  the  Intnchange  of  one  with  Hm 
other,  or  by  rendering  both  by  the  asms  word.  So  P 
Izxzl.  9  should  be,  **  There  shall  not  be  In  thsf 
»tnmg§  god,  nor  shall  '.hoa  worship  ti/bnign  god.'* 
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If;  Mk  z^L  7).  On  tdcxg  pcmwutmi  of  tbe 
jBd  thejr  ticiv  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  exiat- 
k|g  Ukiatij;  at^ues,  altan,  piUara,  idoi-templea, 
person  and  everything  connected  with  it, 
to  be  awept  away  (Ex.  zxiii.  ii-i,  32,  xxxiv. 
13;  Deut.  viL  5,  25,  xii.  1-.3,  xx.  17),  and  the 
and  worabip  of  the  idols  blotted  out  Such 
the  precautions  taken  by  the  framer  of  the 
Mosaic  code  to  preserve  the  worship  d  Jehovah, 
tbe  trje  God,  in  its  purity.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  hia  de«oendantfl  have  <*  put  a  fence "  about 
**the  Law*'  with  reference  to  idolatry,  many  in- 
lUoces  will  be  found  in  Mairoonides  (de  Idol,). 
They  were  prohibited  from  using  vesada,  scarlet 
garmenta,  bracelets,  or  rings,  marked  with  the  sign 
of  tbe  son,  moon,  or  dragon  (vii.  10) ;  trees  planted 
sr  stonea  erected  for  idol-worship  were  forbidden 
(viii.  5,  10);  and,  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
ti  contamination,  if  the  image  of  an  idol  were 
fcood  among  other  images  intended  for  ornament, 
they  were  aJl  to  be  cast  into  the  Dead  Sea  (vii. 

11). 

IV .  Much  indirect  evidence  on  this  solgect  might 
be  supplied  by  an  investigation  of  proper  names. 
Hr.  Layard  hjta  remariced,  "  According  to  a  custom 
from  time  immemorial  in  the  East,  the 
of  tbe  Supreme  Deity  was  introduced  into 
Che  names  of  men.  This  custom  prevailed  fVom 
the  banka  of  the  Tigris  to  the  Phoenician  colonies 
bcjond  the  PiUars  of  Hercules;  and  we  recognize 
in  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Han- 
oibal  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  identity  of  the  relig- 
boB  aystem  of  the  two  nations,  as  widely  distinct 
in  the  time  of  their  existence  as  in  their  geograph- 
ieal  poaitaoD  "  {Nin.  ii.  450).  The  hint  which  he 
has  given  can  be  but  briefly  followed  out  here. 
Traeea  of  the  son-worship  of  the  ancient  Canaanites 
in  tbe  nomenclature  of  their  country.  Beth- 
I,  **  house  of  the  sun,"  En-shemesh,  "  spring 
sf  the  sun,"*  and  Ir-shemeah,  **city  of  the  smi," 
•tether  thiey  be  the  original  Canaanitish  names, 
sr  their  Hebrew  renderings,  attest  the  reverence 
paid  to  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  the  symbol 
af  the  fertilizing  power  of  nature.  Samson,  tlie 
Hdvew  national  hero,  took  his  name  from  the 
same  lominary,  and  waa  bom  in  a  mountain-village 
abofe  the  modem  Win  Shems  (En-«hemesh :  Thom- 
son, l/^nd  and  Bouk^  ii.  361).  The  name  of  Baal, 
the  sun-jTod,  is  one  of  the  most  common  occurrence 
in  eompound  words,  and  is  often  associated  with 
onaecnted  to  his  worship,  and  of  which 
he  was  the  tutelary  deity.  Bamoth-baal, 
»tbe  hi^-plaoes  of  Baal;"  Baal-hermon,  Beth- 
Baal-meon,  Baal-gad,  Baal-hamon,  ui  which  com- 
(Mmd  the  nanoes  of  the  sun-god  of  Phoenicia  and 
l^^ypt  are  associated,  Baal-Tamar,  and  many  others, 
M«  instances  of  this.o  Nor  was  the  practice  oon- 
fiied  to  the  names  of  places:  proper  names  are 
foond  with  the  same  dement.  Ksb  baal,  Ish-baal, 
ate.,  are  examples.  The  Ainorites,  ^hom  Joshua 
fid  not  drive  out,  dwdt  on  Mount  Hem,  in  A4j»- 
Ido,  •*tfa6  mountain  of  the  sim"  [Timkath- 
■ntss].  Here  and  there  we  find  traces  of  the 
ittsBspt  made  by  the  Hebrews,  on  their  conquest 
3f  theeocmtry,  to  extirpate  idolatry.  Thus  Baalah 
w  Kfl^th-bssl,  «*  the  town  of  Boial,"  beeams  BUr- 

•  That  tenplM  In  Syria,  dsdlcatod  to  Vt.%  several 

tiiallhs,  Od  ttansfer  their  names  to  he  places  whers 

h^  flood,  la  erlflent  from  the  testtuony  of  Loeiao 

■  iijilsii  hJmselt      His  derivado;.  of  Hi^*h  froir 

^  Ibe  Aiiiyriaa  Ilaia  abows  that  ue  was 
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jath-jearin,  *«  the  town  of  forests  "  (Joih.  if.  60K 
The  Moon,  Astarte  or  Ashtareth,  gare  her  nans  tt 
a  dty  of  Boshan  (.Josh.  xiii.  12,  31),  and  it  b  net 
improbable  that  the  name  Jericho  may  hare  been 
derived  from  being  associated  with  the  worship  of 
this  goddeaa.  [Jericho.]  Nebo,  whether  it  bs 
the  name  under  which  the  Cbaldjeans  worshipped 
the  Moon  or  the  planet  Mercury,  enters  into  many 
compounds:  Nebu-zaradan,  Samgar-nebo,  and  the 
like.  Bel  is  found  in  Bekhazzar,  Belteshazzar,  and 
others.  Were  Baladan  of  Semitic  origin,  it  would 
probably  be  derived  from  Baal-.\don,  or  Adonis, 
the  Phoenician  deity  to  whose  worship  Jer.  xxii.  18 
seems  to  refer:  but  it  has  more  properly  been  traced 
to  an  Indo-Germanic  root.  Hadad,  Hadadezer, 
Benhadad,  are  derived  from  the  tutelar  deity  dt 
the  Syrians,  and  in  Xergalsharezer  «ne  recognise 
the  god  of  the  Cushites.  (/hemosh,  the  lire-god 
of  Moftb,  appears  in  Carehemish,  and  Peor  in  Beth- 
peor.  Maloom,  a  name  which  occurs  but  once,  and 
then  of  a  Moabito  by  birth,  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  Molech  and  Milcom,  the  abomination 
of  the  Ammonites.  A  glimpse  of  star-worship 
may  lie  seen  in  the  name  of  the  city  Cheall,  the 
Semitic  Orion,  and  the  month  Chisleu,  withonl 
recognizing  in  Rahab  **  the  glittering  fragments  of 
the  sea-sniUce  trailing  across  the  northern  sky."  It 
would  perhaps  be  going  too  fiir  to  trace  in  En-gedi, 
"  spring  of  the  kid,**  any  connection  with  the  goat-* 
worship  of  Mendes,  or  any  relics  of  the  wars  of  ths 
giants  in  Kapha  and  Rephaim.  Fiirst,  indeed,  rec- 
ognizes in  Gedi,  Venus  or  Astarte,  the  goddess  of 
fortune,  and  identical  with  Gad  {Hnruho,  s.  v.). 
But  there  ire  fragments  of  ancient  idolatry  in  other 
nunes  in  which  it  is  not  so  palpable.  Ish-bosheth 
is  identical  vrith  Esh-baal,  and  Jemlbesbeth  with 
Jembbaal,  and  Mephibosheth  and  51eribbaal  are 
but  two  names  for  one  person  (cf.  Jer.  xi.  13).  The 
worship  of  the  Syrian  Rimmon  appears  in  the 
names  Hadad-rimmon,  and  Tabrimmon ;  and  if,  as 

some  suppose,  it  be  derived  from  P&)*^,  RimmAny 

"  a  pomegranate-tree,'*  we  may  connect  it  with  the 
towns  of  the  same  name  in  Judah  and  Beigamin, 
with  En-Rimmon  and  the  prevailing  tree-worship. 
It  u  impossible  to  pursue  this  investigation  to  any 
length :  the  hints  which  hare  been  thrown  out  may 
prove  suggestive.  W.  A.  W. 

IDU'BL  (*l8oi^Xof:  Eccthn),  1  Esdr.  riii. 
43.     [Aribi^  1.] 

IDUMB'A  [or  IDUM.ffl'A]   (D^TJJ  kn 

frequently   DT^,  rtd]:    ^  *l8ov/ia(a:    Idumaa^ 
Edom)^  Is.  xxxiv.  6,  6;  Ez.  xxxv.  15,  xxxxri.  5;  1 
Mace.  iv.  15,  29,  61,  v.  3,  vi.  31;  2  Mace  xu.  39 
Mark  iii.  8.     [Edom.] 

IDUME'ANS    [or    IDUMLffl'ANS]     (•. 
*I9ov/Aaiof :  IdunuEi),  2  Mace.  x.  15,  16.     [Edom- 

ITES.] 

FOAL  (  vM3^  [wham  Godredeenu  or  arenges]). 

1.  ClAo^;  Alex.  lyd\:  Iffnl)  Son  of  Joseph, 
of  the  tribe  of  bsachar,  chosen  by  Moses  to  repre- 
sent that  tribe  among  the  spies  who  went  up  from 
Kadesh  to  searoh  the  Promised  Land  (Num.  xiii. 
7). 

flunlllar  with  the  eixeumstance  (</«  Dea  Syr.  e.  IK 
Bidsampsa  ( «  Beth-shemesh),  a  town  of  AmMa,  d^ 
rived  its  name  frtxn  the  sun-worsldp  (Vesslvs,  H» 
Vtf^,  Gent.  U.  e.  8K  like  Kir  Herss  r«l«r.  sMH  tl 
orMoab. 
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S*  [rdaXi  Jynal'l  ^^  ^  ^  beroei  cf  Di^ 
iid*i  guard,  wn  of  Nathan  of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  udii. 
86,  nioA).  In  the  paraUel  liit  of  1  Chr.  th«  name 
b  gifm  as  '*  Joel  the  brother  of  Nathan  "  (xi.  38, 
*lmil\)*  Kennicott,  after  a  minute  examination  of 
the  passage  both  in  the  original  and  in  the  ancient 
▼eruons,  decides  in  faror  of  the  Utter  as  most  like 
the  genuine  text  (IHssejiation^  pp.  212-314). 

1^  name  is  really  identical  with  Igeal. 

IGDALFAH  pHjVj'?}^,  i.  e.  Igdalialiu  [Je- 
hovcth  tf  great,  Flint :  tchom  Jehovah  makeg  great, 
Ges.]:  To9o\i0S}  [FA.  omits:]  JegedeUae),  a 
prophet  or  holy  roan  —  '*  the  man  of  God  **  —  named 
once  only  (Jer.  xxxv.  4),  as  the  &ther  of  Hanan, 
in  the  chamber  of  whose  sons,  the  Bene-Hanan,  in 
the  house  of  Jehovah,  Jeremiah  had  that  remark- 
able interview  with  the  Rechabites  which  is  recorded 
in  that  chapter. 

IG^AL  (bsa*;  [see  Ioal]:  *lu^\:  Jegaal), 
a  son  of  Shemaiah ;  a  descendant  of  the  ro}-al  house 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  22).  According  to  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  text  of  this  difficult  genealogy,  he 
is  fourth  in  descent  from  Zerubbabel;  but,  accord- 
ing to  liord  A.  Henrey's  pUusible  alteration,  he  is 
the  son  of  Shimd,  brother  to  Zerubbabel,  and 
therefore  but  one  generation  distant  ftom  the  latter 
{Genealogy  of  our  Lord,  pp.  107-109).  The 
name  is  identical  with  Igal  [2  Sam.  xziii. 
and,  as  in  that  case,  the  LXX.  give  it  as  Joel. 

I1M  (C*??  [rttifw,  itOM-hecq)t\),  1.  (Pof: 
/teaftortm).  The  partial  or  contracted  form  of  the 
name  Ije-Abarim,  one  of  the  later  stations  of  the 
Israelites  on  their  journey  to  Palestine  (Num. 
zzziii.  45).  In  the  Samaritan  version  lim  is  ren- 
dered by  Cephrani,  ^*-  villages;  '*  and  in  the  Targum 

Pieudojon.  by  Gizseh,  n^|l,  possibly  pointing  to 
sheep-shearing  in  the  locality.  But  in  no  way  do 
we  gain  any  clew  to  the  ntuation  of  the  place. 

2.  (Bcurciic;  Alex.  Auei^:  Hm),  a  town  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Judah,  named  in  the  same  group 
with  Beer-sheba,  Hormah,  etc.  (Josh.  xv.  29).    llie 

Peshito  Syriae  version  has  Elin,  .  ^N  ^       No 

trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  discovered  in  this 
Urection.  G. 

UTi-AB'ARIM  (C'^l^Sn  "^f.?,  with  the 
lefinite  article,  lye  h»-Abarim  —  the  hecyte,  or 
m»ns,  of  the  further  regtons :  Jerome  ad  Fabiolam, 
acervoa  iapidum  iran$euntium :  'AxoAto/  [Vat. 
XoAvXei,  Alex.  Ax«A7cuf],  and  Tai'-  Jenbarim, 
ind  jienbarim)^  one  of  the  later  halting  places  of 
the  children  of  Israel  as  they  wrre  approaching 
Palestine  (Num.  xxi.  11 ;  xxxiii.  44).  It  was  next 
beyond  Oboth,  and  the  station  beyond  it  again  was 
the  Wady  Zared  —  the  torrent  of  the  wiUows — 
probably  one  of  the  streams  which  run  into  the 
8.  E.  angle  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Between  ^e-abarim 
and  Dil)on-gad,  which  succeeds  it  in  Num.  xxxiii., 
the  Zared  and  the  Amon  have  to  be  inserted  fkom 
4]e  parallel  accounts  of  xxi.  and  Deut.  ii.,  Dibon- 
pui  and  Almon-Dibbthaim,  which  lay  above  the 
Arpon,  having  in  their  turn  escaped  from  the  two 
iMi-named  narratives.  ](je-«barim  was  on  the 
boundary  —  the  S.  £.  boundary  —  of  the  territory 
if  Moab;  not  on  the  {.asture-downs  of  the  Mishor, 
the  modem  Belka,  but  in  the  fnidbar,  the  waste 
snniUivated  '' wiklemeas  **  on  its  skirts  (xxi.  11). 
illnk   they  were   expnssly  forbiddeu  to  molest 
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fDrat  il  9-12),  but  we  may  periiapi  hB 

to  conclude  from  the  tenns  of  ver.  18,  **tiaw  ilM 

up  **  (^|7),  that  they  had  remained  on  hk  fronlia 
in  Qe-Abarim  for  some  length  of  time.  No  ideD- 
tification  of  its  situation  has  been  attempted,  nor 
has  the  name  been  found  lingering  in  the  locality, 
which,  however,  has  yet  to  l«  expk>red.  If  there 
is  any  connection  between  the  ^Abarim  and  the 
Har-Abarim,  the  mountain-range  opposite  Jericho, 
then  Abarim  is  doubtless  a  genend  appeflatSon  for 
the  whole  of  the  highland  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
[Abarim.] 

The  rendering  given  by  the  LXX.  is  remarkable. 
Tai  is  no  doubt  a  version  of  lye  —  the  Ain  being 
converted  into  G:  but  whence  does  the  'Ax^ 
come?  Can  it  be  the  vestige  of  a  nachal —  ** tor- 
rent **  or  "  wady  "  —  once  attached  to  the  name? 
Tlie  Tai^m  Ptoudojon.  has  Meshre  M^giztha  — 
the  plain  of  shearing  —  which  is  equally  puzaling. 

In  Num.  xxxiii.  45  it  is  given  in  the  shorter 
form  of  IiM.  G. 

FJON  (]Vy,  rMfi:  ♦A^  «nd  'ARtfr;  p"  I 
K.,  Alex.  NoTy;  in  2  Chr.,  Vat.  I«:]  Akiom, 
[Aion]),  a  town  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  It  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  the  captains  of  Benhadad,  along  with 
Dan  and  other  store-cities  of  Naphtali  (1  K.  zv. 
20;  2  Chr.  xri.  4).  It  was  plundered  a  second 
time  by  Tigkth-pileser  (2  K.  xv.  29).  We  find 
no  Airther  mention  of  it  in  history.  At  the  base 
of  the  mountains  of  Naphtali,  a  few  miles  N.  W. 
of  the  site  of  Dan,  b  a  fertile  and  beautiful  littls 

plain  called  Aferf  ^Ayitn  (ij%^   ^T^*  ^ 

Arabic  word  t^y^t  though  different  in  meaning, 

is  radicaUy  identical  with  the  Heb.  1*)^?);  and 
near  its  northern  end  is  a  huge  mound  caSed  Teil 
Dibbin,  The  writer  visited  it  some  yean  ago,  and 
found  there  the  traces  of  a  strong  and  ancient  cHy. 
This,  in  all  probability,  is  the  site  of  the  Umg-lost 
^n  (Robinson^s  BibL  Res,,  iii.  875).    J.  L.  P. 

IK'KESH    (tri7.?     ipervene,    perverted]: 

"IvKo,  *Ejciclt,  *E«rirq»;  Alex.  E«r«ar,  [EmKns; 
Vat.  FA.  in  1  Chr.,  Ejcnyy :]  Accee),  the  fiOhcr 
of  Ira  the  Tekoite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26;  1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xzviL  9). 

IX AI  [2  syl.]  Ob^y  [maf<  high,  exaUed]: 

'HA(;  [Vat  FA.  HXec]  Jlai),  an  Ahohite,  one  d 
the  heroes  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  29).  In 
the  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the  name  is  given  Zal- 
MOK.  Kennicott  {DuBertatiom,  pp.  187-9)  exam» 
ines  the  variations  at  length,  and  decides  in  hrer 
of  Hal  as  the  original  name. 

ILLYBIGUM  ClAAvpcJc^r),  an  extensive  dis- 
trict lying  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
ih>m  the  boundary  of  Italy  on  the  north  to  Epircs 
on  the  south,  and  contiguous  to  Moesia  and  Mace- 
donia on  the  east:  it  was  divided  by  the  river  Drilo 
into  two  porUons.  Illyris  Barbara,  the  northern, 
and  Illyris  Gneca,  the  southern.  Within  these 
limits  was  included  Dalmatia,  which  appsos  to 
have  been  used  indifforently  with  lOyricum  for  a 
portion,  and  ultimately  for  the  whole  of  the  dia* 
trict.  St.  Paul  records  that  he  preached  the  Gos- 
pel "  round  about  unto  Illyricum  "  (Rom.  rr.  19)' 
he  probably  uses  the  tenn  hi  its  most  eitensbs 
sense,  and  the  part  risited  (if  indeed  he 
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•i  aU)  irould  have  been  alxnt  Dyr- 

W.  L.a 

*In  Rom.  XT.  19  Paul  ipeoks  of  hie  having 
pnaehed  the  goapd  **from  JerueaJem  and  round 
abooi  unto  lUjrricum."  We  ha\ie  no  aocoont  in 
Ifae  Acta  of  the  Apoatlea  of  anj  journey  to  that 
province.  Ii  is  a  question  of  interest  whether  we 
can  insert  this  journey  in  the  histcMry  so  as  to  bring 
the  Acts  and  the  ^istlcs  into  aooordance  with 
each  other  on  this  point.  lUyrieum  Uy  on  the 
Adriatic,  west  of  Macedonia.  Paul  now  was  in 
UajMJnnia.  only  Uuee  times  during  his  ministry. 
He  oould  not  have  gone  to  Dlyricum  wlien  be  was 
there  first;  for  the  course  of  his  journey  at  that 
time  is  minutely  traced  in  the  Acts  from  his  land- 
ing at  NeapoUa  to  his  leaving  Corinth  on  his  return 
bj  sea  to  Palestine.  In  going  south  on  that  ooca- 
iioa  he  moved  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  penin- 
iola,  and  waa  kept  at  a  distance  from  lUyricum 
(Acts  xvL  13  ff.).  Nor,  again,  could  it  have  been 
when  he  passed  through  Biacedonia  on  his  return 
thither  from  Greece  at  the  time  of  his  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem  (Acts  zx.  1  ff.);  fat  the  ezeuraion  to 
lUyrieum  most  have  preceded  this  return.  He 
had  then  written  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in 
iriueh  he  speaks  of  having  already  been  to  Illyr> 
icnm;  and  that  epistle  he  wrote  at  Corinth  just 
before  his  departure  thence  for  Biacedonia  (see 
Bom.  zvi.  1.  S3,  and  comp.  1  Cor.  i.  14).  His 
only  other  visit  to  Macedonia  was  the  intermediate 
one  when  he  came  to  that  region  from  TVoas  on 
the  way  to  southern  Greece  (Acts  zx.  1,  2).  No 
mention  is  made  of  Illyrkum  at  that  time,  but  in 
describing  the  circuit  of  the  Apostle's  labors  here. 
Lake  employs  the  comprehensive  expression,  **  those 
parts  **  (rck  /i4pi  4Kutm)'  We  may  assume,  there- 
fare,  that  one  of  the  **  parts,"  or  r^ons,  was  lUyr- 
icom,  which  was  adjacent  to  Macedonia;  and  so 
mneh  the  more,  because  the  chroiiol<^y  of  this  por- 
laoD  of  Paulas  life  allows  us  to  assign  the  ample 
time  of  three  or  four  montlis  to  just  these  labors 
ia  Northern  Greece  before  he  proceeded  to  Achaia 
or  Corinth.  Thus  the  epistle  and  the  history,  so 
ineompfete  and  obscure  apart  from  each  other,  form 
a  perfect  whole  when  brought  together,  and  that 
by  a  combination  of  circumstances,  of  which  the 
two  writers  could  have  had  no  thought  when  they 
penned  their  diffirent  accounts.  Lardner  pro- 
noances  this  ge(^;raphical  and  historical  coinci- 
daoee  soiBcieutly  important  to  authenticate  the 
mtin  nanmtive  of  Paul's  traveb  as  related  in  the 
Acta  of  the  Apostles.  H. 

IMAOB.     [iDOu] 

•  IMAGERY,  CHAMBEBS  OF,  or 
■bamben  of  images  (Ecek.  viii.  12).    The  Hebrew 

U  in^SBTp  '^l^in?  ttJ'^K,  and  of  this  a  Uteral 
translation  would  Iw:  ***  Each  one  in  the  chamber 
sr  apartment  of  his  imagery.**  Many  of  tlie  com- 
mentators transfer  the  suffix  pronoun  to  the  first 
Doun,  aiul  rendtf:  ^  Each  one  in  Aw  apartment  of 
images"  (see  RoeenmliUer,  Maura*,  and  others). 
Bat  the  pronoun  may  perhaps  be  added  to  the  last 
Mun  to  show  that  diflerent  persons  had  iiflerent 
ot^eets  of  worship.  The  whole  passage  (w.  7-12 
inclusive)  repitiscnts  a  scene  of  idolatrous  worship 
which  was  discloeed  to  the  prophet  as  through  a 
Moret  door  of  entrance  (w.  7,  8).  On  the  walls 
7t  the  apartment  were  portrayed  **  every  form  o* 
.  ■iiiii^  thing  and  abominable  beasts,  and  all  the 
dob  of  the  homt  at  Isrsel "  (ver.  10);  and  tf^venty 
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men  of  the  dden  of  the  house  of  Imtl  (ummtSa^ 
to  the  number  of  the  Sanhedrim),  with  thdlr  preii 
dent  (Jaasaniah)  stood  before  these  pictures,  each 
with  his  censer  in  his  hand,  and  ofiered  incense 
(ver.  11).  That  this  idol  worship  was  introduced 
firom  Egypt  is  plain  from  the  kind  of  olyects  por- 
trayed, as  indicated  in  ver.  10 ;  whilst  in  subsequent 
verses  idolatrous  practices  wliich  had  crept  in  from 
Phoenicia  (ver.  14)  and  Persia  (ver.  16),  are  brought 
to  view.  A  similar  chamber  of  imagery  is  referred 
to  in  Ee.  xxiii.  14:  **  Where  she  saw  men  portrayed 
upon  the  wall,  the  images  of  the  Chaldseans  por- 
trayed with  vermilion,"  etc.  Kepresentations  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  as  well  as  in  E^ypt, 
fumidh  good  illustrations  of  the  practices  here 
referred  to.  R.  D.  a  R. 

IMXA    (^^V)    IJUUd,  futt {  oe  ffdfiUer]: 

'Ufi$kd;  [Vat  Uf^AaaSj  Ufifikoai]  Alex.  Icu- 
Xa:  Jemla)f  father  or  progenitor  of  Micaiah,  tna 
prophet  of  Jehovah,  who  was  consulted  by  Ahab 
and  Jehoehaphat  before  their  fiUal  expedition  to 
Bamoth-gilead  (2  Chr.  xviU.  7,  8).     The  form^ 

IMXAH  (nb.^.  'UfifiXadi  [Vat  U/uas^ 
Ufua\]  Alex.  Ufuia'-  JenUa)  is  employed  in  the 
panllel  namtive  (1  K.  xxii.  8,  9). 

IMMAKUEL  C^^TfV  [with  m  God],  or 

in  two  words  in  many  MSS.  and  editions  ^0^^^ 

y^f  •  'EfifjM^ovfiK''  Emmanuel),  the  symbolical 
name  given  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  to  the  child  who 
was  announced  to  Abas  and  the  people  of  Judah, 
as  the  sign  which  God  would  give  of  their  deliver- 
ance from  theur  enemies  (Is.  vii.  14).  It  is  applied 
by  the  Apostle  Matthew  to  the  Messiah,  born  of 
the  Virgin  (Matt  i.  23).  By  the  LXX.  in  one 
passage  (Is.  vii.  14),  and  m  both  passages  by  the 
Vulg.,  Syr.,  and  Targ.,  it  is  rendered  as  a  proper 
name;  but  iu  is.  viii.  8  the  LXX.  translate  it  lit- 
erally fi90'  tiimAp  6  0ff^v.  The  verses  in  question 
have  been  the  battle-field  of  critics  for  centuries, 
and  in  their  discussions  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
the  odium  theohyieum.  As  eariy  as  the  times  of 
Justin  Martyr  the  Christian  interpretation  was 
attacked  by  the  Jews,  and  the  position  which  they 
occupied  liss  of  late  yean  been  assumed  by  many 
continental  theologians.  Before  proceeding  to  ■ 
discussion,  or  rather  to  a  dassificaUon  of  the  nn- 
merous  theories  of  which  this  sul^eet  has  been  the 
fruitful  source,  the  dreumstances  under  which  the 
prophecy  was  delivered  daim  especial  consideration, 
bi  the  eariy  part  of  the  reign  of  Abas  the  king* 
dom  of  Judah  was  threatened  with  annihilation  by 
the  combined  armies  of  Syria  and  IsraeL  A  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  of  the  choice  warrion 
of  Judah,  all  »*sons  of  might,**  had  fidlen  in  one 
day*s  batUe.  The  Edomites  and  Philistines  had 
thrown  ofiT  the  yoke  (2  Chr.  xxviii.).  Jerusalem 
was  menaced  with  a  siege;  the  hearts  of  the  king 
and  of  the  people  <*  shook,  as  the  trees  of  a  forest 
shake  before  the  wind  *'  (Is.  vii.  2).  The  khig  had 
gone  to  **  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pod,**  probably 
to  take  measures  for  preventing  the  supply  of  water 
from  being  cut  off  or  foiling  into  the  enemy's  hand, 
when  the  prophet  met  him  with  the  message  of 
C'naoUtion.  Not  only  were  the  designs  of  the  hoe- 
ti!a  armies  to  foil,  but  within  sixty-five  years  the 
kingdom  of  Israd  would  be  overthrown.  In 
firmauon  of  his  words,  the  prophet  bids  Ahaa 
a  sif^  of  Jehovah,  which  the  Idng,  with 
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bvalHtj,  icAiaod  to  do.  AAar  ■dminifUriiig  a 
wtmn  nimke  to  Alias  for  his  obftinftcy,  Inbh  Uk- 
DouDoei  the  ugn  which  Jehovah  himeelf  would 

give  unasked :  'Oiehold!  the  viigin  (np^^H, 
hd'almdh) «  is  with  child  and  beareth  a  sou,  and 
she  tball  call  Ids  name  /mmnuttel.^* 

The  interpreten  of  this  passage  are  naturally 
divided  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  admits  of 
subdivisions,  as  the  difTerenceM  in  detail  are  numer- 
ous     The  first  class  consists  of  those  who  refer  the 
fulSllment  of  the  prophecy  to  an  historical  et'ent, 
which  followed  immediately  upon  its  delivery.    Fhe 
ni^ority  of  Christian  writers,  till  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  form  a  second  class,  and  apply  the 
prophecy  exclusively  to  the  Messiah,  while  a  Uuid 
class,  almost  equally  numerous,  agree  in  considering 
both  these  explanations  true,  and  hold  that  the 
prophecy  had  an  mi  mediate  and  literal  fulfillment, 
but  was  completely  accomplished  in  the  miraculous 
conception  and  birth  of  Christ     Among  the  first 
are  numbered  the  .lewish  writers  of  all  ages,  with- 
out exception.     Jerome  refutes,  on  chronological 
grounds,  a  theory  which  was  current  in  his  day 
amongst  the  Jews,  that  the  prophecy  had  reference 
to  Hezekiah,  the  son  of  Ahaz,  who  from  a  compar- 
ison of  2  K.  xvi.  2  with  xviii.  2,  must  have  been 
nine  years  old  at  the  time  it  was  delivered.     The 
force  of  his  argument  is  somewhat  weakened  by 
the  evident  obscurity  of  the  numbers  in  the  pas- 
sages in  question,  from  which  we  must  infer  that 
Abas  was  eleven  }-ean  old  at  the  time  of  Hezekiah's 
birth.     By  the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages  this  ex- 
planation was  abandoned  as  untenable,  and  in  con- 
sequence some,  as  Jarchi  and  Aben  Ezra,  refer  the 
prophecy  to  a  son  of  Isaiah  himself,  and  others  to 
a  son  of  Ahaz  by  another  wife,  as  Klmchi  and 
Abarbanel.     In  this  case,  the  'almdh  is  explained 
as  the  wife  or  betrothed  wife  of  the  prophet,  or  as 
a  later  wife  of  Ahas.     Kelle  (Gesen.  Comm,  ikbtr 
dot  JetcUa)  degrades  her  to  the  third  rank  of  ladies 
in  the  haiem  (comp.  Cant.  vi.  8).     Hitzig  (der 
Proph,  Juaia)  n^ecta  Gesenius'   application  of 
'aUnAh  to  a  second  wife  of  the  prophet,  and  inter- 
prets it  of  the  prophetess  mentioned  in  viii.  3. 
Hendewerk  (du  Ptiph.  Je$aia  Weisaaff.)  follows 
Seseuius.     In  either  case,  the  prophet  is  made  to 
fulfill  his  own  prophecy.     Isenbiehl,  a  pupil  of 
Michaelis,  defended  the  historical  sense  with  con- 
iiiderable  learning,  and  sufiered  unworthy  neraecu- 
tion  for  expresshig  his  opinions.     The  ^ahnAh  in 
his  view  was  some  Hebrew  girl  who  was  present  at 
the  coUoquy  between   Isaiah  and  Ahaz,  and  to 
whom  the  prophet  pointed  as  he  spoke.   This  opin- 
km  was  held  by  Bauer,  Cube,  and  RosenmiUler 
(lit  ed.).     Michaelis,  luchhom,  Paulus,  and  Am- 
non,   give  her  a  merely  ideal  existence;   while 
Dmbmt  allows  her  to  be  among  the  bystanders, 
Imt  axplains  the  pregnancy  and  birth  as  imaginary 
mly.     Interpreters  of  the  second  class,  who  refer 
he  prophecy  solely  to  the  Messiah,  of  course  un- 
«ntattd  by  the  "nlmdh  the  Virgin  Mary.     Among 
tbeta,  Vitringa  (06s.  Sncr,  ▼.  c  1)  vigoroualy  op- 
poees  those,  who,  like  Grotius,   Pellicanus,  and 
^Vinus,  conceded  to  the  Jews  that  the  refisrence  to 
Clhfist  Jesus  was  not  direct  and  immediate,  but  by 
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way  of  iypioal  aDunon.    For,  ha 
young  nuinied  woman  of  the  time  of  AImi 
Isaiah  oould  not  be  a  type   of  the  Yiigm,  aot 
oould  her  issue  by  her  husband  be  a  figure  of  the 
child  to  be  bom  of  the  Virgin  by  the  openlion  ct 
the  Holy  Ghost.     Against  this  hypotheris  of  a 
solely  Messianic  reference,  it  is  objected  that  tbe 
birth  of  the  Messiah  oouM  not  be  a  ngn  of  dcBv- 
ennce  to  the  people  of  Jndah  in  the  time  of  Ahaz. 
In  reply  to  this,  Theodoret  advances  the  opinko 
that  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  involTed  the  oonaer- 
vation  of  tbe  femily  of  Jesse,  and  therefoie  by  im- 
plication of  the  Jewish  state.    Cocoeiua  aiguea  on 
the  same  side,  that  the  sign  of  the  Mesdah's  bixth 
would  intimate  that  hi  the  interval  the  kingdom 
and  sUte  of  the  ilews  ooukl  not  be  alienated  from 
God,  and  besides  it  confirms  ver.  8,  indicating  that 
befora  the  birth  of  Christ  Jndaa  should  not  be 
snl^ect  to  Syria,  as  it  waa  when  Arehehos  was 
removed  and  it  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Bo- 
man  prorinoe.     Of  all  these  ezphnations  Vitringa 
disapproves,  and  states  his  own  concluskm,  which 
is  also  that  of  Calvin  and  Piscator,  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing:   In  VT.  14-16,  the  prophet  givea  a  sign 
to  the  pious  in  Israel  of  their  ddiveranoe  from  the 
impending  danger,  and  in  ver.  17,  Ac.,  announces 
the  evils  which  the  Assyrians,  not  the  Syrians, 
shouM  hiflict  upon  Ahaz  and  such  of  his  people  as 
resembled  him.     As  surely  as  Messiah  woukl  be 
bom  of  the  Virgfai,  so  surely  would  (5od  deliver  tbe 
Jews  fh>m  the  threatened  evil.    The  principle  of 
interpretation  hen  made  use  of  Is  founded  by  Cal- 
vin on  ihe  custom  of  the  prophets,  who  confirmed 
special  promises  by  the  assurance  that  (Sod  wooU 
send  a  redeemer.     But  this  explanation  involves 
another  difficulty,  besides  that  which  arises  Ihnn 
the  distance  of  the  event  predicted.     Before  tbe 
chiki  shsll  arrive  at  years  of  discretion  the  prophet 
announces  the  desolation  of  the  hmd  whose  kings 
thraatened  Ahaz.     By  this  Vitringa  undentands 
that  no  more  time  would  el^ise  before  the  fonner 
event  was  accompUshed  than  would  intervene  be- 
tween the  birth  and  youth  of  Immanuel,  an  argu- 
ment too  (ar-fetched  to  have  much  weight.    Heng- 
stenbeig  {Chrutohgy,  ii.  44-66,  Eng.  trans.)  sup- 
ports to  the  full  the  Messianic  interpretation,  and 
closely  connecte  vii.  14  with  ix.  6.      He  admils 
fhmkly  that  the  older  ezphmation  of  it.  15, 16, 
has  exposed  itself  to  the  charge  of  being  arbitrary, 
and  confidently  propounds  his  own  method  of  re- 
moving the  stumbUng-bk>ck.      "In  ver.  14  Um 
prophet  had  seen  the  birth  of  the  Mesuah  as  prea- 
ent.    Hokling  fest  this  idea  and  expanding  it,  the 
prophet  makes  him  who  has  been  bom  accompany 
the  people  through  all  the  stages  of  ito  existence. 
We  have  here  an  itkal  antieqxUiim  of  ike  real  m- 
earaoiMm.  ....  What  the  prophet  means,  and 
Intends  to  say  here  is,  that^  in  the  tpace  ofabomt  a 
ttotlvemoiUh,  the  overthrow  of  the  hoetUe  kingdoma 
uxmid  atreadjf  have  taken  place.    As  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  contemporaries,  he  brings  forward 
the  wonderfU  child  who,  as  it  were,  fomied  th# 

soul  of  the  popukr  life. In  the  subsequent 

prophecy,  the  same  wonderfW  child,  grown  up  hito 
a  warlike  hero,  brings  the  deliverance  from  Aashnr, 
and  the  world^s  power  represented  by  it.**    The 


a  'Alm&M  denotes  a  girl  of  mwrriagMbU  a«B.  but 
not  married,  and  therefore  a  virgin  by  Implication. 

It  Ii  never  even  used 

directly  ezpi 
wlfe(Joeli  8). 


[,  as  nbsin?,  bethmh,  whtoh 

es  virglnitj,  of  a  biMe  or  be- 
jjmAA  and  6ftMIA*  are  both 


appUed  to  Rebekah  (Gen.  xzlv.  16,  48),  as  appamt^y 
convertible  terms ;  and  In  addition  to  the  evldenesften 
the  cognate  languages,  Arabk  and  Byiiae,  we  have  ttis 
testimony  of  Jerome  (on  Is.  vli.  14}  lliar  la 
akna  deoolsd  a  viigfas. 


thus  admiU  the  doable  miaB  In 
Iki  oiae  of  ABshur,  but  denies  its  applicaikm  to 
bmnanueL  It  would  be  hiird  to  say  whether  text 
ar  oommeotary  be  the  more  obscure. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  these 
espbnations  of  the  prophecy,  the  third  cUws  of 
interpreters  above  alluded  to  ha\'e  recourse  to  a 
theory  whidi  combines  the  two  preceding,  namely, 
the  hypothesis  of  the  double  sense.  They  suppose 
that  the  immediate  reference  of  the  prophet  was  to 
some  contemporary  occurrence,  but  that  his  words 
received  their  true  and  full  accomplishment  in  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah.  Jerome  ( Comm.  in  Etaiam, 
vii.  14)  mentions  an  interpretation  of  some  Jud»- 
ixers  that  Immanuel  was  the  son  of  Isaiah,  bom 
of  the  prophetess,  as  a  type  of  the  Saviour,  and 
that  his  name  indicates  the  calling  of  the  nations 
after  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us. 
Somethmg  of  the  same  kind  is  proposed  by  Dathe; 
in  his  opinion  "  the  miracle,  while  it  immediately 
respected  the  times  of  the  prophet,  was  a  type  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  of  the  Virgui  Mary.**  Dr.  Pye 
Smith  coigectured  that  it  had  an  immediate  refer- 
nee  to  Hesddah,  *«the  virgin  *'  being  the  queen 
of  Ahas;  but,  like  'ome  other  prophetic  testimo- 
nies, had  another  ana  a  designed  reference  to  some 
remoter  ciroumstance,  which  when  it  occurred 
would  be  the  real  fulfiUment,  answering  every  fea- 
tare  and  filling  up  the  enUre  extent  of  the  original 
ddineadoB  {Sa-ip,  Test,  to  the  Messiah,  1.  357,  8d 
•d.).  A  serious  olgection  to  the  application  of  the 
psoplieey  to  Hezekiah  has  already  been  mentioned, 
kennieott  separates  ver.  16  finom  the  three  preced- 
ing, Applying  the  latter  to  Christ,  the  former  to 
tlie  eon  of  Isaiah  {Sermon  on  Is.  vii.  18-16). 

Sneh  in  brief  are  some  of  the  principal  opinions 
which  have  been  held  on  this  important  question. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  quotation  occurs 
in  Matt.  L  23,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Evvngelist  did  not  use  it  by  way  of  accommodatk>n, 
Imt  as  having  in  view  its  actual  accomplishment 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  opinion  as  to  any 
eontemporary  or  immediate  reference  it  might  con- 
tain, this  was  completely  obscured  by  the  ftiU 
eonviction  that  burst  upon  him  when  he  raalized 
Ite  completion  in  the  Messiah.  What  may  have 
been  the  light  in  which  the  promise  was  regarded 
by  the  prophet's  contemporaries  we  are  not  in  a 
ooaition  to  judge;  the  hypothesis  of  the  double 
aenae  satisfies  most  of  the  requirements  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  as  it  does  less  violence  to  the  text  than 
the  others  which  have  been  proposed,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  Apoa- 
ae*s  quotations  from  the  0.  T.  (Matt.  ii.  15, 18, 
i3;  iv.  15),  we  accept  it  as  approximating  most 
oeiiriy  to  the  true  solution.  '  W.  A.  W. 

DIMMER  (*^H  [peril.  <na»<»M,Dietr.Qes.; 
pnmmenl,  high^  Vunt] :  *Jififi4ip;  pn  1  Chr.  ix.  12, 
Vat.  Zfiiip;  Neh.  xi.  13,  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit:] 
Emmer\  apparently  the  founder  of  an  important 
fiunily  of  priests,  although  the  name  does  not  occur 
in  any  genealogy  which  allows  us  to  discover  his 
deaesnt  from  Aaron  (1  Chr.  ix.  12;  Keh.  xi.  13). 
TUs  fiunily  had  eharge  of,  and  gave  its  name  to, 
the  sixteenth  course  ^  the  service  (I  Chr.  xxiv.  14). 
From  them  came  Pashur,  chief  governor  of  the 
Temple  in  Jeremiah's  time,  and  his  persecutor  (Jer. 
a.  1).  HMy  returned  fW>m  Babybn  with  Zerub- 
aabel  nul  Jeshua  (Ezr.  U.  37;  Neh.  vU.  40).  Zadok 
•M-Iciiaer  repaired  his  own  house  (Neh.  ill.  29) 
■si  tm'^  other  priests  of  the  femily  pot  away  theif 
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fbreign  wives  (Esr.  x.  20).  But  it  b  tmmMM 
thaf  the  name  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  those  friM 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah,  and  also  of 
those  who  came  up  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua, 
and  who  are  stated  to  have  had  descendants  sur- 
vivii^  in  the  next  generation  —  the  days  of  Jotakim 
(see  Neh.  xU.  1, 10, 12-21).  [Emmer.]  Dilferent 
from  the  foregoing  must  be  — 

2.  ('E/ifi^p,  *Ufi^p\  [in  Exr-i  Vat.  Zfirip;  in 
Neh.,  Alex.  UfifAtipi]  Emer,  [Ammcr] ), apparently 
the  name  of  a  place  in  Babylonia  from  which  cer- 
tain persons  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  the  first 
caravan,  who  could  not  satisfectorily  prove  their 
genealogy  (Esr.  iL  59 ;  Neh.  vii.  61).  In  1  Esdns 
the  name  is  given  as  *AaX^. 

IM'NA  {Vy^\  [hohSng  back]  :  'ytawd  i 
Jemna\  a  descendant  of  Asher,  son  of  Helem,  and 
one  of  the  *«  chief  princes  **  of  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  tli 
35;  comp.  40). 

IM'NAH    (TO^*!    Ibusk,  mocess]:   *ic^; 

[Vet.  Ijrfira:]  Jemna),  L  The  first-bom  of  Ashes 
(1  Chr.  vii.  80).  In  the  Pentateuch  the  namf 
(identical  with  the  present)  is  pven  in  the  A.  Y 

as  JlMXAH. 

2.  [Vat.  Aifuof']  Kore  ben-Imnah,  the  Levita, 
assisted  in  the  reforms  of  Hesekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxL 
14). 

*  IMPLEAD  (A.  V.  AcU  xix.  88)  is  a  tech- 
nical  term  (like  Luke's  iyKaXelrotcay^  signifying 
"  to  accuse,"  or  **  prosecute  "  by  a  due  course  of  kw. 
The  proper  word  occurs  in  the  proper  place.  It  is 
the  city-councikMT  who  speaks  in  that  passage  (see 
M  loc.),  pointing  out  to  the  Ephesians  the  lawful 
remedy  for  their  grievances  as  opposed  to  one  un- 
UwfuL  H. 

*  IBfPOBTABLE  occurs  hi  the  Praysr  nf 
MMiaaaMi  =  importalrilis  in  the  Vulg.  i.  e.  insup- 
portable, unendurable,  said  of  the  divine  threaten- 
ing.    The  word  is  now  obsolete  in  that  sense. 

H. 

*  IMPOTENT  (from  tnywfens)  signite 
t'strsngthless,"  "sick/*  "infirm."  It  is  the  ren- 
derinf^  of  kirBevmp  m  John  v.  3,  and  in  Actb  iv.  9; 
but  of  AS^oTot  in  Acts  xiv.  8.  H. 

*  IMPRISONMENT.    [PuinsHMEim.] 

IM'EAH  V^V\  [oMnaey,  Ges.]:  'I^i^; 
[Vat.  corrupt;]  Alex*.  Ic^a.*  Jamra),  a  desoendant 
of  Asher,  of  the  family  of  Zopiiah  (1  Chr.  vii.  86), 
and  named  as  one  of  the  chiefe  of  the  tribe. 

OfRI  OIPW  [eloquent]),  L  VA^0pdt^, 
[Vat.]  Alex,  omit:  Omrai,  but  it  seems  to  hav* 
changed  pkoes  with  the  preceding  name.)  A  man 
of  Judah  of  the  great  fiunily  of  Pharea  (1  Chr. 
ix.  4). 

2.  CA/iopf;  [Vat.  FA.  A/utpu;  Alex.  Muk>i:] 
Amri),  hthtt  or  progenitor  of  Zaccub,  who  ■»- 
sisted  Nehemiah  in  tlie  rebuilding  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  2). 

*  INCANTATIONS.    [Maoic] 
INCENSE,  rrhtaq  {tetMA),  VtaL  xxsiiL 

10;  n^StDfJ  ik-tdreih),  Ex.  xxv.  6,  xxx.  1,  Ae, ; 

n;p^7  fUMndh),  Is.  xliU.  23,  k.  6,  Ae.  Tbt 
incense 'employed  in  the  service  of  the  tabcmaek 

was  distinguished  as  D'^ttQn  nib|^  {heUrwA 
,  kattammSm)f  Ex.  xzv.  6,  from  being 
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of  the  p«ftunei  staete,  QDjcha,  galbaniim,  and  jure 
frunkdneeiiae.    All  inoeoM  which  was  not  made 

3r  thflae  higredienti  was  called  iTlt  iTnitSp 
{ieiMA  sAnU),  Ex.  xzx.  9,  and  waa  forhidden  to 
be  offered.  Aooordhig  to  Raahi  on  Ex.  zxx.  84,  the 
above-mentioned  per^mea  were  mixed  in  equal  pro- 
portion*, aevent  J  maneha  being  taken  of  each.  Tbej 
were  oompomided  by  the  skill  of  the  apothecary,  to 
whoae  uae,  according  to  rabbinical  tradition,  was 
devoted  a  portion  of  the  temple,  called,  from  the 
name  of  the  family  whoee  eipecial  duty  it  waa  to 
prepare  the  incenae,  **  the  houae  of  Abtinea.**  So 
in  the  Urge  temples  of  India  "  is  retained  a  roan 
whose  chief  business  it  is  to  distil  sweet  waten 
from  fbwers,  and  to  extract  oil  from  wood,  flowers, 
and  other  substances  *'  (Roberta,  Onent.  Itku.  p. 
8S)     llie  priest  or  licvito  to  whose  care  the  incenae 

waa  intrusted,  waa  one  of  the  fifteen  D*^3100 
(memitnnim\  or  prefects  of  the  temple.  Constant 
watch  waa  kept  in  the  houae  of  Abtines  that  the 
Incense  might  always  be  in  readineas  (Buxtoii^ 

Lex.    Tahn,  a.  v.  D3^lD2H). 

In  addition  to  the  four  ingredients  already  men- 
tioned Jarehi  enumerates  seven  others,  thus  making 
eleven,  which  the  Jewish  doctors  affirm  were  com- 
municated to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  Josephus 
(fi.  J.  V.  5,  §  5)  mentions  thirteen.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  additional  spices  are  given  by  Mai- 
monides  {CeU  hamnUhUUh,  ii.  2,  §  8)  as  follows. 
Of  myrrh,  cassia,  spikenard,  and  aafihin,  sixteen 
manehs  each.  Of  costus  tw^ve  manehs,  cinnamon 
nine  manehs,  sweet  bark  three  manehs.  The  weight 
of  the  whole  confection  was  368  manehs.  To  these 
was  added  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  salt  of  Sodom, 
with  amber  of  Jordan,  and  an  herb  called  **  the 

smokfrAiser"  0Q?17  n7l70,  ma&Uh  A$hAn\ 
known  only  to  the  cunning  in  such  matters,  to 
whom  the  secret  descended  by  tradition.  In  the 
mdinary  daily  service  one  maneh  was  used,  half  in 
the  morning  and  half  in  the  evening.  Albwing 
then  one  maneh  of  incense  for  each  day  of  the  aolar 
year,  the  three  manehs  which  remained  were  again 
pounded,  and  used  by  ttie  high-priest  on  the  day 
of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  12).  A  store  of  it  was 
constantly  kept  in  the  temple  (Jos.  B,  J.  vi.  8, 

§3). 

The  incense  possessed  the  threefold  characterisUc 
of  being  salted  (not  tempered  as  in  A.  V.),  pure 
and  holy.  Salt  was  the  symbol  of  incomiptness, 
and  nothing,  says  Maimonides,  was  offered  without 
it,  except  the  wine  of  the  drink-ofiferings,  the  blood, 
and  the  wood  (cf.  Lev.  ii.  13).     The  expression 

199  *T3  {bad  btbad),  Ex.  xxx.  84,  is  interpreted 

by  ihe  Chaldee  '*  weight  by  weight,"  that  ia,  an 
equal  weight  of  each  (of.  Jarehi,  tn  ioc.)\  and  this 
rendering  is  adopted  by  our  version.  (Xhers  how- 
ever, and  among  them  Aben  Ezra  and  Maimonidea, 
eoiisider  it  as  signifying  that  each  of  the  spices  was 
separately  prepim>d,  and  that  all  were  afterwards 
mixed.  The  incense  thus  compounded  was  specially 
set  apart  for  tlie  service  of  the  sanctuary :  its  deae- 
eration  was  punished  with  death  (Ex.  xxx.  37,  38); 
«•  in  some  port  of  India,  according  to  MichaeUs 
{Moiottch.  Rechl,  art.  249),  it  was  considered  high 
Ueasbn  lor  any  person  to  inake  use  of  the  best  sort 
•f  Calambaky  which  waa  for  the  service  of  the  king 

llOMi 

Aaiuu,  aa  high-priest,  was  originally  appointed 
«  <Ar  iiioQOae,  but  in  the  dai^  serrioe  of  the 
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aeeond  temple  the  ofBee  devolved  opoo  the 
priests,  from  among  whom  one  waa  choaen  by  sol 
(Blishna,  Yoma^  it  4;  Lake  L  9),  each  '"^"*"g 
and  evening  (AbariMmel  on  Lev,  x.  1).  A  peeoliar 
bleasing  was  supposed  to  be  attadied  to  thia  aervioe^ 
and  in  order  tlut  all  might  share  in  it,  the  lot  wai 
cast  among  thoae  who  were  "  new  to  the  incenae,*' 
if  any  remained  (Miahna,  Fodmi,  L  c.  ;  Bartenora  on 
Tntrndf  v.  8).  Uzdah  was  punished  for  his  pre- 
sumption in  attempting  to  infringe  the  pierogativea 
of  the  deaoendanta  of  Aaron,  who  were  oonsMrated 
to  bum  incense  (2  (.'hr.  xxri.  16-21:  Jos.  AmL  ix. 
lOj  4).  The  officiating  priest  appointed  another, 
wnoae  office  it  was  to  take  the  6re  from  the  bnan 


altar.   Aooorduig  to  Maimonides  (  Tmid,  Updus.  ii. 

8,  iii.  5)  this  fire  was  taken  from  the  second  pile, 
which  was  over  against  the  S.  E.  comer  of  the  altar 
of  bumt-offering,  and  was  of  fSg-tree  wood.  A  silver 

shovel  (nrtHD,  nutehiAh)  was  first  filled  with  the 
live  ooala,  and  afterwards  emptied  into  a  golden 
one,  smaller  than  the  former,  so  that  some  of  the 
coals  were  spilled  (Mishno,  Tamid^  v.  5,  I'omo,  ir. 
4;  cf.  Rev.viii.6).  Another  priest  cleared  the  golden 
altar  fh>m  the  cinders  whidi  had  been  left  at  the 
previous  offering  of  incenae  (Blishna,  Timid,  m.  S, 

9,  ri.  1). 

The  times  of  offering  incense  were  specified  in 
the  instracUons  first  given  to  Moses  (Ex.  xxx.  7, 8). 
The  morning  incense  waa  offered  when  the  kinpo 
were  trimmed  in  the  holy  place,  and  before  the 
sacrifice,  when  the  watchman  set  for  the  papooe 
announced  the  break  of  day  (Blishna,  Yoma,  uL 
1,  5).  When  the  lampa  were  lighted  "  between  the 
evenings,**  after  the  evening  sacrifice  and  before 
the  drink-offerings  were  offered,  incense  was  again 
burnt  on  the  golden  altar,  which  ^  belonged  to  the 
oracle"  (1  K.  ri.  22),  and  stood  before  the  veQ 
which  separated  the  holy  pboe  fh)m  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  the  throne  of  (^od  (Bev.  viii.  4;  Philo,  <fo 
Atdtn.  idon.  §  3). 

When  the  priest  entered  the  holy  place  with  the 
incense,  all  the  peo|^  were  removed  fh>m  the 
temple,  and  from  between  the  porch  and  the  altar 
(Maimon.  Tnud.  Umus,  iu.  3;  cf.  Luke  i.  10). 
The  incense  was  then  brought  from  the  house  of 

Abtinea  in  a  large  vessel  of  goM  called  ^3  (cfyA), 

in  which  was  a  phial  (l^^^,  6asic,  properiy  **  a 
ioker**)  containing  the  incenae  (Mishna,  Tonnd^ 
V.  4).  The  assistant  priesU  who  attended  to  the 
lamps,  the  clearing  of  the  golden  altar  ttom  the 
cinders,  and  the  fetching  foe  from  the  altar  of 
bumt-offering,  perfcnrmed  thdr  offices  singly,  bowed 
towards  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  left  the  holy 
place  before  the  priest,  whose  lot  it  waa  to  oflte 
incense,  entered.  Profoimd  silence  was  obeerred 
among  the  congregation  who  were  praying  without 
(cf.  Rev.  viii.  1),  and  at  a  signal  from  the  prefect 
the  priest  cast  the  incense  on  the  fire  (Mishna, 
Tamidf  ri.  8),  and  bowing  reverently  towarda  the 
Holy  of  Holiea  retired  sl^ly  backwards,  not  pro- 
longing his  prayer  that  he  might  not  ahnn  the 
congregation,  or  cauae  them  to  fear  that  he  had 
been  struck  dead  for  ofiMng  unworthily  (Lev.  zvi 
18;  Luke  i.  21:  Mishna,  Yoma^  t.  1).  When  he 
came  out  he  pronounced  the  blessing  in  Num.  v* 
24-26,  the  "  magrephah  "  aounded,  and  the  Leritei 
burst  fbrth  into  song,  accompanied  by  the  f^  twel 
of  the  temple  music,  the  sound  of  which,  aay  tbs 
Rabbins,  oouM  be  heard  as  fiu*  as  Jericho  (Bfisbnn 
Timid,  UL  8).    It  is  possible  that  this  maj  be 
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to  in  Ber.  TiiL  5.  The  priert  then  emptied 
At  eamr  in  ft  dean  [daoe,  and  hung  it  on  one  of 
Ibt  horni  of  the  altar  of  bumt-ofl^ring. 

On  the  daj  of  atonement  the  service  was  dif- 
farant.  The  high-priest,  after  sacrificing  the  bullock 
as  a  un-ofifaring  for  bimaelf  and  his  family,  took 
ineense  in  his  left  hand  and  a  goklen  shorel  filled 
with  live  coals  from  the  west  dde  of  the  braseu 
altar  (Jarehi  en  Lev.  zvi.  12)  in  his  right,  and 
went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  He  then  placed  the 
shovel  upon  the  ark  between  the  two  bars.  In  the 
second  temple,  where  there  was  no  ark,  a  stone  was 
substitnted.  Then  sprinkling  the  incense  upon  the 
«9oals,  he  stayed  till  the  house  was  filled  with  smoke, 
uid  walking  sbwly  backwards  came  without  the 
veil,  where  be  prayed  ibr  a  short  time  (Maimonides, 
Yom  kakk^)pur,  quoted  by  Ainsworth  on  Lev. 
Kvi  ;  Outram  de  Sncri/icue,  1.  8,  §  11). 

Tie  oflering  of  incense  has  fonned  a  part  of  the 
rdigioos  ceremonies  of  most  ancient  nations.  The 
Egyptians  burnt  resin  in  honor  of  the  sim  at  its 
rising,  myrrh  when  in  its  meridian,  and  a  mixture 
called  Kuphi  at  its  setting  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg. 
▼.  816).  Plutarch  {de  Is.  et  0$,  c.  52, 80)  describes 
Knphi  as  a  mixture  of  sixteen  ingredients.  ^  In 
the  temple  of  Siva  incense  is  offered  to  the  Lingam 
six  times  in  twenty-four  hours  **  (Rolierts,  OnenL 
lUue.  p.  468).  It  was  an  element  in  the  idobtrous 
wonhip  of  the  Israelites  (Jer.  xi.  12,  17,  xlviU.  35; 
8  Chr.  xxxiT.  25). 

With  regard  to  the  symbolical  meaning  of  in- 
eense, opinions  have  been  many  and  widely  differ- 
ing. While  Kaimonidea  regaitied  it  merely  as  a 
porflunie  designed  to  counteract  the  effluvia  arising 
fknm  the  bMsts  which  were  slaughtered  for  the 
daily  sacrifice,  other  interpreters  have  allowed  their 
imaginations  to  run  riot,  and  vied  with  the  wildest 
speenlations  of  the  Midnshim.  Philo  ( QuU  rer. 
am.  hear.  si<,  §  41,  p.  501)  conceives  the  stacte  and 
onyeha  to  be  symbolical  of  water  and  earth ;  gal- 
bMiiiin  and  fkmnkincense  of  air  and  fire.  Josephus, 
fDOowing  the  treditiona  <^  his  time,  believed  that 
tlw  ingredients  of  the  incense  were  chosen  from  the 
products  of  the  sea,  the  inhabited  and  the  unin- 
habited parts  of  the  earth,  to  indicate  that  aU 
t^igsareofGodandforGod  (A  J.v.  5,§5).  As 
the  temple  or  tabemade  was  the  pahce  of  Jehovah, 
the  theocratic  king  of  Israel,  and  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  his  throne,  so  the  incense,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  corresponded  to  the  perfumes  in  which  the 
hizarious  monarehs  of  the  £ast  delighted.  It  nwy 
mean  aU  this,  but  it  must  mean  much  more. 
Grotius,  on  Ex.  xxx.  1,  says  the  mystical  signific»- 
tloo  is  ^  soisum  habenda  corda."  Cornelius  a 
Lapide,  on  Ex.  xxx.  34,  considen  It  as  an  apt 
emblem  of  propitiation,  and  finds  a  symbolical 
Cleaning  in  the  several  ingredients.  Fabbaim 
( Tjipniogy  of  Scr^ftwre^  ii.  320),  with  many  othen, 
be  ks  upon  prayer  as  the  reality  of  which  incense 
ii  the  symbol,  founding  his  condusion  upon  Ps. 
9mXL  2;  Rev.  v.  8,  viii.  3,  4.  Bahr  {8ymb.  d.  Afos. 
CvU.  ind.  i.,  vL  §  4)  opposes  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, on  the  ground  that  the  chief  thing  in  oflbring 
ineease,  is  not  the  produdng  of  the  smoke,  which 
pwssM  like  prayer  towards  heaven,  but  the  spread- 
ing of  the  fragrance.  His  own  exposition  may  be 
fwrntiMiil  op  M  foUowB.  Prayer,  am'>bff  all  oriental 
natifmt.  signifies  calling  upon  the  ')«me  of  God. 
Hm  ddest  prayen  condsted  in  the  mere  enumera- 
tion of  the  several  tities  of  God.  The  Scripture 
pheM  incense  in  dose  rdationship  to  prayer,  so 
Ifasi  oAring  inoeuse  is  synonymous  with  worship. 
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Hence  ineense  itself  is  a  symbol  of  the  name  of 
God.  The  ingredients  of  the  inoenje  correspond 
severally  to  the  peribctions  of  God,  tiiough  it  b 
impoouble  to  dedde  to  which  of  the  four  luuues  of 
God  each  belongs.     Perhaps  stacte  corresponds  to 

nSn^  {Jehocah),  onyeha  to  D'^rfb^  {ElShim), 

galbanum  to  ^H  (cAot),  and  frankincense  to  Q^^^TQ 
{kAdAth).  Such  is  Bahr*s  expontion  of  the  sym- 
bolism of  incense,  rather  ingenious  than  logical. 
Looking  upon  incense  in  connection  with  the  other 
ceremonial  observances  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  it 
would  nHhet  seem  to  be  symbolical,  not  of  pnyer 
itsdf,  but  of  that  which  makes  prayer  acceptable, 
the  interoesdon  of  Christ.  In  Rev.  viii.  3,  4,  the 
incense  is  spoken  of  as  something  distinct  from, 
though  (^fered  with,  the  prayen  of  all  the  saints 
(cf.  Luke  i.  10) ;  and  in  Rev.  v.  8  it  is  the  golden 
vials,  and  not  the  odora  or  incense,  which  are  said 
to  be  the  prayen  of  saints.  Ps.  cxli.  2,  at  first 
sight,  appean  to  militate  against  this  oondun<m ; 
but  If  it  be  aigued  from  this  passage  that  incense 
is  an  emblem  of  prayer,  it  must  slao  be  allowed 
that  the  evening  sacrifice  has  the  same  symbolical 
meaning.  W.  A.  W. 

IK'DIA  (^'^h,  i.t.  Hoddu:  i,  'IpSuc^f.  India) 
The  name  of  India  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible  ba 
fore  the  book  of  Esther,  where  it  is  noticed  as  the 
limit  of  the  territories  of  Ahasuenis  in  the  east,  as 
Ethiopia  was  In  the  west  (i.  1;  viii.  9);  the  names 
are  dmilarly  connected  by  Herodotus  (vii.  9).  The 
Hebrew  form  "  Hudtkt^*  is  an  abbreviation  of 
Honadu^  wliich  is  identical  with  the  indigenooa 
names  of  the  river  Indus,  **  Hindu,"  or  **  Sindhu,** 
and  again  with  the  ancient  name  of  the  country  as 
it  appean  in  the  Yendidad,  (« Hapta  Hendu."  The 
native  form  ^  Smdus  **  is  noticed  by  Pliny  (vi.  38) 
The  India  of  the  book  of  Esther  is  not  the  penin- 
sula of  Hindostan,  but  the  country  surrounding  the 
Indus  —  the  Punjdb,  and  perhi4is  Scinde  —  the 
India  which  Herodotus  describes  (iii.  98)  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  Persian  empire  under  Dsrius,  and 
the  India  which  at  a  later  period  was  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  name  occun  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Persepolis  and  Nakhsh-i-Rustam, 
but  noc  in  those  of  BdiistCLn  (Rawlinson,  Herod.  U. 
485).  In  1  Blacc.  viii.  8,  India  is  reckoned  amoi^ 
the  countries  which  Eumenes,  king  of  Peigamus, 
received  out  of  the  former  possesdons  of  Antiochus 
the  Great.  It  is  clear  that  India  proper  cannot  be 
understood,  inasmuch  as  this  never  bdonged  either 
to  Antiochus  or  Eumenes.  At  the  same  time  none 
(^  the  expbmations  offered  by  oommentaton  are 
satisfiMtory:  the  Eneti  of  Pa^hgonia  have  been 
suggested,  but  these  people  had  disappeared  long 
before  (Strah.  xii.  534):  the  India  of  Xeocphon 
{Cyrop.  i.  6,  $  3,  iii.  2,  §  25),  which  may  hare  been 
above  the  Carian  sueam  named  Indus  (Plin.  v.  29, 
probably  the  Calbis),  is  more  likdy;  but  the  emen- 
dation "  Mysia  and  Ionia "  for  Media  and  India^ 
ofSen  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty.  [Iomia.] 
A  more  authentic  notice  of  the  country  occun  in 
1  Mace.  vL  37,  where  Indians  are  noticed  *as  the 
driven  of  the  war-elephanti  introduced  into  the 
army  of  the  Syrian  king.  (See  also  1  Esdr.  iii.  2; 
Esth.  xiii.  1;  xvi.  1.) 

But  though  the  name  of  India  ooeun  so  sddom. 
the  people  and  productions  of  that  country  moM 
have  been  tolerably  well  known  to  the  Jews.  There 
is  undoubted  evidence  that  an  aetire  trade  waa 
carried  on  between  India  and  Western  Asia:  th« 
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Tfthtm  ertaliUihed  their  depoU  on  the  ihorai  of 
thePeniao  Gi|lC  and  procured  "  borng  of  ivory  and 
eboiij/  **'  broidered  work  and  rich  appanl  '*  (Ek. 
nrii.  16, 24),  by  a  route  which  cixMaed  the  Arabian 
denrt  bj  land,  and  tlien  followed  the  ooaeta  of  the 
Indian  oeean  by  aea.  The  trade  opened  by  Solomon 
with  Ophir  through  the  Red  Sea  chiefly  oongitted 
of  Indian  artidet,  and  tome  of  the  names  even  of 
the  artiolet,  nlyumnum,  **  sandal  wood/'  buphim^ 
**  apet,'*  thuecuin^  *'  peacocks,"  are  of  Indian  origin 
(Humboldt,  Kagmot,  U.  133);  to  which  we  may 
add  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  *<  topaz,"  pit/lah^ 
derived  ftom  the  Sanscrit /il^o.  There  is  a  strong 
probability  that  pmduciions  of  yet  greater  utility 
were  furulsbed  by  India  through  Syria  to  the  shores 
of  Europe,  and  that  the  Gredcs  derived  both  the 
term  Keuririrtpot  (oomp.  the  Sanscrit  katdra),  and 
the  article  it  represents,  *'  tin,*'  from  the  coasts  of 
India.  The  connection  thus  established  with  India 
led  to  the  opinion  that  the  Indians  were  included 
under  the  ethnological  title  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  6), 
and  hence  the  Syrian,  ChiUdiean,  and  Arabic  ver- 
sbns  frequently  render  that  term  by  In'Ua  or  In- 
diana, as  in  2  Chr.  xxl.  16;  Is.  xi.  11,  xviii.  1; 
Jer.  xiii.  23;  Zeph.  iii.  10.  For  the  connection 
which  some  have  sought  to  estsMish  between  India 
and  Paradise,  see  Kukm.  [See  on  this  word 
Boediger's  AddiL  ad  Ge».  Thet,  p.  83.  —  II.] 

W«  I«.  B. 

*  INFIDEL,  known  to  our  Bible  phraseology 
only  in  2  Cor.  vi.  15,  and  1  Tim.  v.  8.  Instead  of 
this  positive  term  the  privative  "  unbeliever " 
(jSflciffros)  is  more  correct,  a  distmctbn  elsewhere 
obsoved  in  the  rendering.  Tte  A.  V.  misses  also 
the  alliteration  in  the  former  of  the  above  passages. 

H. 

INHERITANCE.    [Heir.] 

INK,  INKHOBN.    [Writutg.] 

INN  (1*^^^«  md/<$n :  lear^vfta,  itwZoKuov)- 
The  Hebrew  word  thus  rendered  literally  signifies 
*a  k>dging-pUoe  for  the  night."  <>  Inns,  in  our 
tense  of  the  term,  were,  as  tliey  still  are,  unknown 
In  the  East,  where  hospitality  is  religiously  practiced. 
The  khans,  or  caravanserais,  are  the  representatives 
of  European  inns,  and  these  were  established  but 
gradually.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any 
allusion  to  them  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
halting-pUoe  of  a  caravan  was  selected  originally 
on  account  of  its  proximity  to  water  or  pasture,  by 
which  the  travellers  pitched  their  tents  and  passed 
the  night.  Such  was  undoubtedly  the  "  inn  "  at 
which  occurred  the  incident  in  the  life  of  Moses, 
narrated  in  Ex.  iv.  24.  It  was  probably  one  of  the 
halting- places  of  the  Ishmaelitish  merchants  who 
traded  to  Egypt  with  their  camel-k)ads  of  spices. 
M(«e8  was  on  his  journey  from  the  land  of  Midian, 
and  the  merchants  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  are  eaOed  indis- 
irimhiatsly  Ishmaelites  and  Midianites.  At  one 
of  these  stations,  too,  the  first  which  they  reached 
after  leaving  the  city,  and  no  doubt  within  a  short 
distance  from  it,  Joseph's  brethren  disoovered  tliat 
their  money  had  been  replaced  in  their  wnDets 
((Sen.  xUi.  27). 

Increased  oomnierdal  interoonrse,  and  in  later 
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a  la  the  Uaguafftt  of  the  ▲.  V.  "  to  lodffs  "  has  the 
of  lemainlng  for  the  nl^t.    The  word  y7  is 


Id  1  K.  xlx.  9  "  lodge ;  >'  In  Geo.  xlz.  8 
$uwj  all  night :  "  comp.  alio  Jer.  xiv.  8,  &e. 
i  tHu  srseOoD  <  hospitaJs  in  the  middle  a«ss  was 
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Unei  wJigiftiM  ffrthnilasiii  fiot  nQniaMMH' 
rise  to  the  estahlishmsnt  of  more  permanent 
modation  for  travellen.    On  the  more  freqacuted 
routes,  remote  from  towns  (Jer.  ix.  2),  caravanscTaia 
were  in  course  of  time  erected,  often  at  the  ezpcuae 
of  the  wealthy.     The  following  description  of  one 
of  those  on  the  road  from  Baghdad  to  Babjlon  wiD 
sttffioe  for   all:    (*It  is  a  btfgv  and  subaCantial 
square  building,  in  the  distance  resembling  a  far- 
tress,   being  surrounded   with  a  lofty  wall,  and 
flanked  by  round  towers  to  defend  the  inmates  ia 
case  of  attack.    Passing  through  a  strong  gatenmj, 
the  guest  enters  a  large  court,  the  sides  cf  which 
are  divided  into  numerous  arched  eompartments. 
open  in  flnont,  for  the  aceommodation  of  separate 
parties  and  for  the  reecpikm  of  goods.     In  the 
centre  is  a  spacious  raised  platform,  used  for  alee|r- 
ing  upon  at  night,  or  for  the  devotions  of  the  £utb- 
ful  during  the  day.     Between  the  outer  waD  and 
the  compartments  are  wide  vaulted  arcadea,  ex- 
tending round  the  entire  iwildlog,  where  the  beasts 
of  burden  are  placed.    Upon  the  roof  of  the  arcadea 
is  an  excdient  tenaoe,  and  over  the  gateway  an 
elevated  tower  containing  two  rooms— one  of  whidi 
is  open  at  the  sides,  permitting  the  occupants  to 
enjoy  every  breath  of  air  that  passes  across  the 
heated  plain.     The  terrace  b  tolerably  dean;  boi 
the  court  and  stabling  below  are  ankle-deep  in 
chopped  straw  and  filth  "    (lioftus,  ChaUaa^  p.  13). 
llie  great  khans  established  by  the  Persian  kings 
and  great  men,  at  intervals  of  about  six  miles  on 
the  roads  from  Baghdad  to  the  sacred  places,  are 
provided  with  stables  for  the  horses  of  the  pilgrims. 
*'  Within  these  stables,  on  both  skies,  are  other 
oells  for  travellers  *'  (Uyazd,  JVm.  and  Bab.  p.  478, 
note).     The  *«  stall "  or  «*  manger,"  mentioned  in 
Luke  ii.  7,  was  probably  in  a  stable  of  this  kind. 
Such  khans  are  sometimes  situated  near  running 
streams,  or  have  a  supply  of  water  of  some  kind, 
but  the  traveller  must  carry  all  his  provisions  with 
him  (Ouseley,  Tmv.  in  Perdn^  L  981,  moU).    At 
Daroaseus  the  khans  are,  many  of  them,  substantial 
buildings ;  the  small  rooms  whk:h  surround  the 
court,  as  well  as  those  above  them  which  are  entered 
from  a  gallery,  are  used  by  the  merehanta  of  the 
city  for  depositing  their  goods  (Porter's  Damuttnu, 
i.  83).    The  wekaUhs  of  modem  E^Tpt  an  of  a 
similar  description  (Lane,  Mod,  Eg.  ii.  10). 

«« The  house  of  paths"  (Prov.  viii.  2,  i^  oVW« 
8<^3»r,  Vers.  Ven.\  where  VTisdom  took  her  stejad, 
is  understood  by  some  to  refer  appropriately  to  a 
khan  buiH  wliere  many  ways  met  and  frequented 
by  many  traveUers.    A  similar  meaning  has  been 

attached  to  DHpS  m*13,  gMih  (Smhdm,  ««the 
hostel  of  Chimhun  "  (Jer."  zU.  17),  beside  Bethle- 
hem, built  by  the  liberality  of  the  son  of  Bandllai 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  going  down  to 
Egypt  (Stanley,  S.  f  P.,  p.  163;  App.  §  90).  TIic 
Targum  says,  '*  which  David  gave  to  Chimham, 
son  of  BarzilLd  the  Gileadite  "  (comp.  2  Sam.  six. 
37,  38).  With  regard  to  this  passage,  the  aneMit 
versions  are  strangely  at  variance.    The  LXX.  had 

evidently  another  reading  with  3  and  ^  tnu*r>osed. 
which  Uiey  left  untranslated  yafitipaxofada^  Ala. 

doe  to  the  same  eauM.  Paulo,  the  Mend  of  JerooM^ 
built  several  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem  ;  and  the  Beotab 
and  Irish  raidente  in  France  emetod  hospitals  te  Iks 
uas  of  pUgilma  of  their  own  nalloD,  on  their  mj  li 
■ome  (Bsekmann,  Hixi.  of  imv  YL  467). 
piUU^  koiUl,  and  fln4U7  hoi^i- 


INN 

., ^     Hm  Volgit^  if  inbndad  to  bs 

kni,  nat  han  nuj  'ipSf  Z.""^,  ptrtgrin- 
mdm  ■■  Clutnaam.  Tba  Antic,  foUoalng  tb«  Aki- 
wUru  HS^  imI  it  Jr  yi  B<|fw«x"H<•f^  "  in 
It*  hod  <]f  BcratluiluniuB."    Tba  3yriu  Iwa 

Ktis,  btdrl,  ••in  tilt  UrahlDg-doon,"  w  IT 
rrUpj^l,  b^an«M.  JiMCphiu  hid  ■  nwJing 
iifcoit  from  kD,  nVnSI,  UyiJit'Ak,  "in  tb> 
blda  of"  ChiiuliAm;  Ibr  he  ujm  the  (Vwitira  went 
•■  to  ■  Mttain  (Am  ailed  Muidia "  (M^tpa 
IkiT^finw,  ^"t  I-  »-  5  *).  "Mi  1"  thl«  liewu 
Ulomd  b;  Aqnila  iml  the  ileu[dar  SjtUc. 

ilie  irorSiwewr  (Luke  i.  34)  pnbftblj  dilRnd 
knot  Uw  iiin'4Aiifia{l-idMli.7)inb«vii^[m  "hoet" 


INSTAlfT  llKfl 

■ortonft,  Uiiu  I.  U),  iA( 
iu[filied  nma  few  of  Uie  uanaiu)  pnnriilooi,  ind 
tUaiAtA  lo  Cite  mnb  of  timvdlen  leR  Lo  hie  chitrga. 
The  mrd  haa  been  adoiiled  In  tlia  later  llelrev, 
ukI  ippcan  In  tba  llialuu  {Ytbaaulit,  itL  T) 
nnder  the  fbrm  P^IO,  piodak,  and  llie  bat  k 


D  fcil>Udan  to 


'«P1310,  jAiidm.    Tba  Jem  w 


In  EgjTil  (Her.  it.  35),  kept 
ctaiaeia  na  lueh  th*t  their  evidenca  wu  nganled 
with  HupicioQ.  Id  tb«  Miahna  (  i'lbainolh,  itL  7 ) 
B  lala  li  told  of  a  compauj  of  Letitia  wbo  wen 
timTelliog  (o  Zoar,  Iba  Citj  af  Fklmi,  wbn  ODt  of 


uMIiliflatheroadandwMleltbjhliMm 
a  It  ao  inn,  nuder  tba  ebirge  of  the  hoeteii 
'P~nlC,i>d~UM  =  wwSa«vTpfa).  On  Ibdr 
im  lo  inquira  lor  their  friend,  U>a  bnteaa  tidd 

uried,  but  thej  rafuaed  to 


rtiU  al 


t,aDd 


Id  (rf  tlM  Uw.  In  J<«h.  ii.  1,  HJIT,  lAnih,  tba 
taim  ff^Bi  to  Rahab,  ia  landnad  in  tba  Taigum 
•I  Jooatban  HiTpi31S,  pi«kUM,  ■>  ■  womui 
wba  keefB  an  lim."  So  in  Judj;.  li.  1.  of  the 
Mil  hi  I  of  Japhthafa ;  of  Dellkh  (Judg.  tvl.  1}  uid 
^  (wo  mmen  wbo  ^ipealed  lo  Solomon  (1  K.  ili.  \ 
II).  The  vnria.  in  the  opfaiion  of  Kimohi  on  Joih. 
■■  1,  affiaar  (o  hire  been  aTnoajniouB. 

Ia  Bona  parts  of  owdeni  Sjria  ■  neaiB-  approach 
taa  bean  made  to  tiie  RutDpewi  a  jitetn.  Tia  psople  j 
■t  ttSak,  aococdiniE  to  Burofcbardt,  aiipport  four 
■awn  (Jfeat^  or  .VeuiAn/e)  at  the  public  eipnie. 
U  Umh  the  liHeDer  ia  furiuihed  witb  aroTthlng 
U  msf  nquiia.  ao  long  la  ha  ebooaea  lo  remain, 
til  I  Had  hia  ata;  b  not  unreaaonably  protracted. 
IW  iiiyia  an  paid  bf  a  lax  on  Uw  baada  erf 
'aaiihia.  and  a  kind  of  kndloid  wperinUodt  the 
^aHialiiiMiit  ( TVnr.  m  Syria,  p.  36). 

W.  A.  W. 

■  Tha  atatement  aaerlbed  abovs  lo  Burrkhardt 
<  doi  Mrietlj  enraet.  la  n>odcati  Sjria,  in  ijl 
lOa^H  not  pnnidad  wItb  a  Uuui,  Ibera  la  a  bouae, 
IHaH;  tba  ifwalUng  of  tba  HtetU,  wblefa  ia  eaDed 
•W  ■rMB.it,  irfaieh  la  tha  plan  of  enbft^mmt 
rf  d  rfnngai  who  an  not  lUUng  at  the  Inuaa 
rf  Knib.     Oaa  of  the  ril^B*  la  oflUaO.-  deaig- 


the  intrudve  viiid  of  ohildran  and  Mien,  and  la 
provide  ■  place  ot  ufetj  Ibr  tli«  animiUi  at  night 
It  la  not  cuatoouuy  for  (he  rillage  to  furaiih  theai 
aapplie*  gratii,  but  the  tnveiler  pa;i  for  Ulem  at 
uaind  ist«.  the  caterer  being  the  referee  in  caaa  of 
a  diipute  between  the  buyer  and  aeller.  The  caMm 
reoeiiea  a  conipenaatioo  for  hii  aervicea  proportioned 
to  tba  generuaitj  of  tba  traiwUer.  G.  E.  P. 

INSTANT,  INSTANTLY.  A  word  em- 
ployed bj  our  Innalslon  b  the  N.  T.  with  tba 
Ibrai  of  urgency  or  eaneetneai,  to  reader  flra  dia- 
linct  Umk  worda.     We  itiD  ny  "  at  the  [nitanca 


ind  lo  other  CO 

'  penitl,"  "  coiiatant "  —  it  haa  been  liouaht  ad- 
riaabte  to  notice  ita  occurrencea.  They  affbid  aa 
int<ralinc[  eianiple.  it  an  addiljonal  one  ba  needed, 
of  the  cloae  connection  whlcb  there  la  between  Uia 
Authoriicd  Vmion  and  the  Vulgate;  the  Vnlgata 
having,  aa  will  be  aeen,  auggotad  tha  word  Ui  thna 
out  of  ita  fire  occuitancea. 

1.  rwoutaitn  —  "  they  beaou^t  Him  Inati  rtljr" 
(Luka  Tii.  i).  Tbia  word  b  clHwiien  eofniHoty 
TOideted  "  eutiCBtly,"  which  ia  verj  auilahle  hm. 

i-  iwimrro,  from  Mmiuu,  lo  lie  npoo:  — 
"  they  were  Initw  t  with  loud  vcdoea  "  (Tulg,  ■>■ 
Kntnn'),  Luke  iiiii.  33.  Thia  might  ha  t«dm4 
"  tbej  were  preaatng  "  (ai  in  ver.  1 ). 

S.  IV  fjrrtnff,  "  inalaotiy  aarvjnx  God  "  (Ael* 
htL  T).  The  metapbor  at  the  root  of  tbla  «oa4 
la  tba:  of  atrelohing^oathattreteh.  Plaewbaa* 
In  the  A.  T.  It  la  reprcaanlad  by  "  farraailly." 


'  i  (Rocu  lU.  tS),  VuJg.  iadoiifei.    Utce  the  nd 
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ti  kMdh'  iHMMiry,  the  word  being  diewlMn  len- 
itnd  by  "  oonttntting  **  —  or  to  pnacnre  the  rhythm 
ef  10  fiuniliar  a  nnteDce  —  **  cootiDuing  ited&gt  ** 
(m  Aflti  U.  42). 

6,  ^vianiei,  from  l^i^rimu,  to  fltend  by  or 
npon  —  ^he  instaot  in  aeuon,  out  of  Muon  "  (8 
Tim.  iv.  8),  Vulg.  intta.  Four  vemt  further  on 
It  is  rendered,  ^  is  at  hiwd.**  llie  lenie  it  **  itand 
ready/*  "  be  alert "  for  whatever  may  hi^pen.  Of 
the  five  words  this  is  the  only  one  which  contains 
the  same  meti^hor  as  "  instant.'* 

In  Liike  ii.  38,  *«  that  bistant  '*  b  literally  *'  thai 
same  hour,"  —  aurf  if  &p^,  G. 

*  INWARD  is  used  hi  the  expression  »my 
Uiward  friends,"   for  ''familiar,"   ''confidential*' 

(A.  V.)  Job  xii.  19  OTD  ^n»,  Ut,  men  of  my 
intimaey),  Tb»  patriarch  complains  that  those 
with  whom  he  had  been  most  familiar,  to  whom 
he  had  made  known  his  most  secret  thoughts,  had 
turned  against  him  and  abhorred  him.  U. 

*  INTEREST.     [Loak;  ITsuiiy.] 

*  INTERPRETER.     [Pkhphkt;  Maoic] 

ICXNIA  ([Semitic  )^,  Javam,  which  see:] 
*IwWa)'  The  substitution  of  this  word  for  ^  *ly~ 
StKif}  in  1  Msec.  viii.  8  (A.  V.  "  India")  is  a  con- 
jecture of  Grotius,  without  any  authority  of  MSS. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  change 
removes  a  great  diflkulty,  especially  if,  as  the  same 
commentator  suggests,  Mvo-Ia  [Mybia]  be  substi- 
tuted for  MriSfla  or  Mt)8(a  m  the  same  context.^ 
The  passage  refers  to  the  cession  of  territory  which 
the  Romans  forced  Antiochus  the  Great  to  make; 
and  it  is  evident  that  India  and  Media  are  nothing 
lo  the  purpose,  whereas  Ionia  and  Mysia  were 
among  the  districts  as  Tawum,  which  were  given 
op  to  Eumenei. 

As  to  the  term  Ionia,  the  name  was  given  in 
eariy  times  to  that  part  of  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Mmor  which  lay  between  iEolis  on  the  north 
and  Doris  on  the  south.  These  were  properiy  eth- 
taok^cal  terms,  and  had  reference  to  the  tribes  of 
Greek  settlers  along  tUs  shore.  Ionia,  with  its 
islands,  was  celebrated  for  its  twelve,  ailerwards 
thirteen  cities;  five  of  which,  Ej^esus,  Smyrna, 
Biiletus,  ChkM,  and  Samos,  are  conspicuous  in  the 
N.  T.  In  Roman  times  Ionia  ceased  to  have  any 
poUtieal  significance,  being  absorbed  in  the  province 
of  Asia,  llie  tenn,  however,  was  still  occasionally 
used,  as  in  Joseph.  AnL  zvi.  2,  §  3,  from  which 
passage  we  learn  that  the  Jews  were  numerous  in 
this  district.  This  whole  chapter  in  Joaephus  is 
very  intianesting,  as  a  geographical  illustration  of 
that  part  of  the  coast     [Javam.]        J.  S.  H. 

IPHEDEIAH  [4  syl.]  (HJ??^  [wkoM  Je- 

VfwA  free*]:  *Upailasi  [Vat  Ic^cpcta;]  Alex. 
t^oB  ai  Jtphdaia\  a  descendant  of  Bei\jamin, 
i«  of  the  Uene-Shashak  (1  Chr.  viU.  25);  speciaUy 

narood  as  a  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  as  residing  in 

Jerusalem  (comp.  ver.  28). 

IR  (")^y  [city,  fovn] :  "Xlp,  m  If  ^^V  \  Alex. 
Qpa;  [Vat.  om.;  Comp.  "Ip:]  JRr),  1  Chr.  vii. 
lie.     [IiUL] 

I'RA  (KTl'  [vt^iftf,  Dietr.;  or  toatch«r\i 

*  *  Vor  a  coploiis  note  on  this  textual  question,  see 
Prl«BselM*s  Hfindb,  %u  den  Apokryphen,  111.  124.  Un- 
eas  tbe  trzt  be  eoimpt.  It  Is  Impomlble  to  acquit  the 
viltar  c<  Msocabecf  of  gross  inaocuiacy.    Drusias  and 


I&AH 

fra).  L  Cl/xff,  [Vat]  AIbk.  Etpm,)  '•TW 
Jairite,"  named  in  the  catak^gue  of  David's  greiC 
oflSoers  (2  Sam.  zx.  26)  as  "priest  to  DavU  ' 

On^  A  V."  a  chief  ruler").  71iePeshitofCi& 
skm  for  '*  Jairite"  has  ''fhnn  Jathir,"  i.  e.  proh- 
ably  JATTiit,  where  David  had  found  frieDds  during 
his  troubles  with  SauL  [Jaihitk.]  If  this  can 
be  maintained,  and  It  cettamly  has  an  air  of  pmb- 
abUity,  then  thb  Ira  Is  Identical  with  — 

2.  (^Ipos,  'Ipd;  [Vat  Lipas,  Ipa;]  Alex.  Eipot, 

[Ipof])  "  Ira  the  Ithrite  "  0"3r^!'n ;  A  V.  omits 
the  article),  that  is,  the  Jsttirite,  one  of  the  hevtfla 
of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxUi.  38;  1  Chr.  xi.  40). 
[Ithritb;  Jattik;  Jktheu.] 

3.  Clpat,  'Opd;  [Vat  EUpav,  Qpeui]  Alex. 
(Ifmi;  [hi  1  Chr.  xxvii.,  *0<ov(af,  Alex.  E^ 
Comp.  'Ipa.']  ffira.)  Another  member  of  David's 
guard,  a  Tekoite,  son  of  Ikkesh  (2  Sam.  zxiii.  26: 
IChr.xi.  28).  Ira  was  leader  of  the  sixth  monthlj 
course  of  24,000,  as  appdnted  by  David  (1  Chr 
xxvii.  9). 

fRAD  (TT^y  [Jlett,  rapid,  DIetr.] :  VaMi 
in  both  MSS.;  Joseph.  *lap49fis-  Syr.  Idar:  7md) 
son  of  Enoch;  grandsoo  of  Cain,  and  lather  of 
MahHJael  (Gen.  iv.  18). 

I'RAM  (U'y'V  [waich/vl,  DIetr.] :   Za^ur 
[Alex.  Za4M»ci,  Hpofi;  Vat  in  Chr.,  Zo^smv:] 
Hiram;  "betonging  to  a  dty,"  Ges.),  a  leader 

(^!»VH:  LXX.  ^c/A^y:  "phyha^h,"  A  V 
"duke*')  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  43;  1  Chr. 
i.  54),  t.  e.  the  chief  of  a  &mily  or  tribe.  He  oc- 
curs in  the  list  of  "  the  names  of  the  dukes  [that 
came]  of  Esau,  according  to  fhcir  fiuniliea,  after 
their  plaoea,  by  their  namea  "  {Gea.  xxxvi.  40-43), 
but  none  of  theae  namea  is  found  in  the  genealogy 
of  £sau*s  immediate  descendants;  the  latter  being 
separated  ftom  them  by  the  enumeration  of  the 
sons  of  Sev  and  the  kuigs  of  Edom,  both  in  Gen. 
and  Chr.  They  were  certainly  descendants  of 
Esau,  but  in  what  generation  is  not  known;  ev- 
ideuUy  not  in  a  remote  one.  The  sacred  records 
are  generally  confined  to  the  history  of  the  chosen 
race,  and  the  reason  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Edomite 
genealogy  beyond  the  aecond  geoer;;tion  is  thus 
explicable.  In  remarking  on  this  gap  In  the  ge- 
nealogy, we  muat  add  tlwt  then  appears  to  be  no 
safe  ground  for  supposipg  a  chronofegical  aeqnenee 
of  aons  and  grandsons  of  Esan,  sons  of  Seir,  kings 
of  Edom,  and  Ustly  descendants  of  Esan  again, 
ruling  over  the  Edomites.     These  were  probably 

in  part,  or  wholly,  contemporsneons;  and  ^vK, 
we  think,  should  be  regarded  as  slgnifyuag  a  chief 
of  a  tribe,  etc.  (as  rendered  above),  rather  than  a 
king.  The  Jewish  assertion  that  these  terms  sig- 
nified the  same  rank,  except  that  the  former  waa 
uncrowned  and  the  latter  crowned,  may  be  safely 
neglected. 

The  names  of  which  ~ram  Is  one  are  <*  according 
to  their  fiuniliea,  after  their  pbwes  (or  'towns.* 

DTlbpip),  by  their  names  *'  (ver.  40);  and  again 
(ver.  43),  «'  These  [be]  the  dukes  of  Edom,  ac- 
cording to  their  habitations  in  the  land  of  thek 
possession."     lliese  words  imply  that  tribes  aB< 


others  had  socgasted  the  chancss  of  namas  befoea  Qr» 
tlos.    It  has  been  thought  poaslbl^  also  that  the 
may  have  crept  lato  the  Oreak  fai  the  prow  ef 
lation  from  the  Aranueaa.  H. 


IBr-HA-HEBES 

akQed  after  tlMir  leidcn  %.\4  firandcn, 
tad  tood  to  eonfirm  the  preceding  remarks  on  the 
iewendauta  of  Esau  being  chieft  of  tribes,  and 
pnbably  more  or  leas  eontemporaneotiB  with  each 
other,  aod  with  the  kings  and  Horites  named  to- 
gether with  them  in  the  tame  reooids.  It  has  been 
ngueated  thai  the  names  we  are  considering  are 
those  of  the  tribes  aod  places  founded  by  &a's 
nninediate  descendants,  mentioned  earlier  in  the 
faooid;  bat  no  prod  has  been  adduced  in  support 
flf  this  theory. 

The  time  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  Horites 
II  imoettain.  By  analogy  with  the  conquest  of 
Csnaan  (cf.  Deut  ii.  12,  22j  we  may  perhaps  infer 
that  it  waa  not  immediate  on  Esau*s  settlement. 
No  identificatioii  of  Iram  has  been  found. 

E.S.  P. 

IB>HA-HE^ES,  in  A.  Y.  The  Citt  op 
DBanrucnoR  (Onjin  T'V,  w.  D'^rjn  1^5 : 

[WXif  Atf-cB/Kt  FA.1  w.  offtZfiKiov;  Comp.  -r. 
kx9p4s]  i  dvUns  Solu),  the  name  or  an  appdlation 
af  a  dty  in  ^ypt,  mentioned  only  in  Is.  six.  18. 

TIm  leading  D'^H  is  that  of  most  MSS.  the  Syr. 

Aq.  aod  Theod.,  the  other  reading,  ^T.O)  ^  >°P' 
ported  by  the  LXX.,  but  only  in  form,'  by  Symm. 
who  has  w^cf  ijX/ov,  and  the  Vulg.  Gesenius 
(7%<*.  pp.  391  a,  522)  prefers  the  bitter  reading. 
There  are  various  explanations:  we  shall  first  take 
those  thai  treat  it  as  a  proper  name,  then  those 
that  soppoee  it  to  be  an  appellation  used  by  the 
prophet  to  denote  the  Aiture  of  the  city. 

1.  Dnnn  "^^,  dljf  of  tht,  Jim,  a  translation 
sf  the  E^^yptian  sacred  name  of  HeUopoUs,  goier* 
illy  eaUed  in  the  Bible  On,  the  Hebrew  form  of 
its  civil  nanae  Ajf  [On],  and  once  Beih-themetk^ 
"the  house  of  the  son "  (Jer.  xUii.  13),  a  more 
titctal  translation  than  this  supposed  one  of  the 
■ered  name  [BbtH'SHSmbsh]. 

■?  V    •  *  V  V   -  •  '  * 

^erec,  a  traoscriptioo  in  the  second  word  of  the 
^yptaan  sacred  name  of  Heliopolis,  Ha-ra,  **  the 
sbode  (lit  *  house')  of  the  sun.**  This  ezplana- 
timi  woold  necessitate  the  omission  of  the  article. 
The  LXX.  &Tor  it. 

3.  D^rjn  n^y,  a  cUy  dettroyed,  lit  »»a  city 
sf  dertruetioo;**  in  A.  Y.  *« the  dty  of  destruo- 
tisii,**  meaning  that  one  of  the  five  dtia  men- 
tioned should  be  destroyed,  according  to  Isaiah's 
Uioai. 

^  0;^f  l»J  "1^5,  a  city  preserved,  meaning 
thai  one  of  the  five  cities  mentioned  should  be  pre- 
Gcaenius,  who  proposes  this  construction, 
Meond  word  be  not  part  of  the  name  of  the 


if  the 


pbee,  compares  the  Arabic  ^yty^,  ** he  guarded, 

kept,  preserved/*  etc.  It  may  be  remarited  that 
the  word  Hkues  or  Hres  in  andent  Egyptian, 
probably  signifies  ^  a  guardian.*'  This  renoering 
of  Gesenius  is,  however,  merdy  ooi^ectunl,  and 
WBum  to  have  been  fitvored  by  him  on  account  of 
ka  directly  eontradicting  the  rendering  last  no- 
ticed. 

The  ftnl  of  these  exphmatioos  l«  highly  taii>«vb- 
ihls,  for  we  find  dsewhers  both  the  saioed  and  the 
Ml  names  of  HeliopnUs,  so  that  a  third  name, 
n  variety  of  the  Hebrew  nndering  of  the 
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lacred  name,  is  very  unlikdy.  Tlie  name  Btlk- 
Bhemeth  is,  moreover,  a  more  literal  translation  Ii 
iti  first  word  of  the  Egyptian  name  than  this  sop- 
posed  one.  It  may  Im  remarked,  however,  as  to 
the  second  word,  that  one  of  the  towns  in  Paleithie 
called  Beth-ahemesh,  a  town  of  the  liovites  on  the 
borden  of  Judah  and  Dan,  was  not  fitr  fiom  a 

Mount  Heres,  0*111*^71  (Judg.  i.  36),  lo  that  the 

two  names  as  applied  to  the  sun  as  an  ol^ect  of 
worship  might  probably  be  interchangeable.  The 
lecond  explanation,  which  we  bdie^'c  has  not  been 
hitherto  put  forth,  is  liable  to  the  same  objection 
as  the  preceding  one,  beudes  that  it  necaeitates  the 
exdusion  of  the  article.  The  fourth  explanation 
would  not  have  been  noticed  had  it  not  been  sup- 
ported by  the  name  of  Gesenius.  Hie  comuion 
reading  and  old  rendering  remains,  which  certainly 
present  no  critical  difficidties.  A  very  careful  ex- 
aminati<»i  of  the  xixth  chap,  of  Isaiah,  and  of  the 
xviiith  and  xxth,  which  are  connected  with  it,  hai 
inclined  us  to  prefer  it.  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were 
then  dther  under  a  joint  rule  or  und^  an  Ethiopian 
lovereign.  We  can,  therefore,  understand  the  con- 
nection of  the  three  sul^ects  comprised  in  the  three 
chapters.  Chap.  x>'iii.  is  a  prophecy  against  the 
Ethiopians,  xix.  is  the  Burden  of  Egypt,  and  xx., 
delivered  in  the  year  of  the  capture  of  Ashdod  by 
Tartan,  the  general  of  Sargon,  predicts  the  leading 
captive  of  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  probably 
the  garrison  of  that  great  stronghold,  as  a  warning 
to  the  Israelites  who  trusted  in  them  for  aid.  Chap, 
xviii.  ends  with  an  indication  of  the  time  to  whidi 
it  refers,  speaking  of  the  Ethiopians  —  as  we  un- 
derstand the  passage  —  as  sending  "a  present*' 
**  to  the  place  of  the  name  of  the  liord  of  hosta, 
the  mount  Zion  **  (ver.  7).  If  this  b  to  be  taken 
in  a  proper  and  not  a  tropical  sense,  it  would  refer 
to  the  converdon  of  Ethiopians  by  the  meaching 
of  the  Law  while  the  Temple  yet  stood.  Tliat  such 
had  been  the  case  before  the  gospd  was  preached 
is  evident  from  the  instance  of  the  eunuch  of 
Queen  Candoce,  whom  Philip  met  on  his  return 
homeward  from  worshipping  at  Jemsalem,  and  con- 
verted to  Christianity  (Acts  viii.  2&-^).  The 
Burden  of  Egypt  seems  to  point  to  the  times  of 
the  Persian  and  Gredc  dominions  over  that  country. 
The  dvil  war  agrees  with  the  troubles  of  the  Do- 
decarcby,  then  we  read  of  a  time  of  bitter  oppres- 
don  by  **  a  crud  lord  and  [or  *  even ']  a  fierce 
king,"  probably  pointing  to  the  Penian  conquests 
and  rule,  and  specially  to  Cambyses,  or  Cambyses 
and  Ochus,  and  then  of  the  drying  of  the  sea  (the 
Red  Sea,  comp.  xi.  16)  and  the  river  and  canab, 
of  the  destruction  of  the  water-plants,  and  of  the 
misery  of  the  fishers  and  workers  in  liuen.  Ths 
princes  and  counsellon  are  to  kwe  thdr  wisdom  and 
the  people  to  be  fiUed  with  fear,  all  which  calamitioi 
seem  to  have  begun  hi  the  desokUon  of  the  Persian 
rule.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  foDows  ai 
to  the  dread  of  the  huid  of  Judah  which  the  Egyp- 
tians should  feel,  immediatdy  preceding  the  men- 
tion of  the  subject  of  the  article:  **In  that  day 
shall  five  dtiei  hi  the  land  of  F<cypt  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  Canaan,  and  swear  to  Uie  Lord  of  hosts; 
one  shaO  be  called  Ir-Iia-heres.  In  that  day  shal 
there  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  Um 
land  of  Egypt,  and  a  pillar  at  the  border  thereof 
to  the  Lord.  And  it  shall  be  for  a  dgn  and  iot  a 
witnesi  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  tiie  land  of 
Egypt;  for  they  shall  ciy  unto  the  Lord  bennsi 
of  the  oppwow,  and  he  shall  send  them  a  satrisr 
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mA  a  giwt  one,  and  he  ■hell  deliver  them  "  (lix. 
i8-80).  The  pertial  or  entire  oonverrion  of  ^ypt 
b  prophesied  in  the  next  two  ▼enee  (21, 22).  The 
time  of  the  Greeli  dominion,  following  the  Penien 
rule,  may  be  here  pointed  to.  There  wm  then  a 
great  influx  of  Jewish  settlers,  and  as  we  know  of 
a  Jewish  town,  Onion,  and  a  great  Jewish  popula- 
tion at  Alexandria,  we  may  suppose  that  there  were 
other  large  settlements.  These  would  *'  speak  the 
language  of  Canaan,**  at  first  literally,  afterwards 
in  their  retaining  the  religion  and  customs  of  their 
fiUhers.  The  altar  would  wdl  correspond  to  the 
temple  built  by  Oniaa;  the  pillar,  to  the  synagogue 
of  Alexandria,  the  Utter  on  the  northern  and  west- 
era  borders  of  Egypt.  In  this  case  Alexander 
would  be  the  deliverer.  We  do  not  know,  how- 
ever, that  at  this  period  there  was  any  recognition  of 
the  true  God  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians.  If  the 
propliecy  is  to  be  understood  in  a  proper  sense,  we 
can  howe^'er  see  no  other  time  to  which  it  applies, 
and  must  suppose  that  Ir4ub-heree  was  one  of  the 
cities  partly  or  wholly  inhabited  by  the  Jews  in 
Egypt:  of  these  Onion  was  the  most  important, 
and  to  it  the  rendering, "  One  shall  be  called  a  city 
of  destruction,**  would  apply,  since  it  was  destroyed 
by  Titus,  while  Alexandria,  and  perhaps  the  other 
cities,  yet  stand.  If  the  prophecy  is  to  be  taken 
tropically,  the  best  reading  and  rendering  ean  only 
be  determined  by  verbal  criticism.  K  S.  P. 

I'RI  iOuoiai  Alex.  Ovpi;  [Vat  Oupuai  Aid. 
(with  preceding  word)  MapfinBtovpl']  Jottu\  I 
Esdr.  \iii.  62.  Tliis  name  answers  to  Uriah  in 
Ezra  (viii.  33).  But  whence  did  our  translators 
get  their  form? 

I'RI  or  IR  OTy  «  'n?  la<^^r  of  Jehovah, 
Dietr.;  Jehovah  is  watcher,  Fiirst]:  Oupl  [Vat. 
-pti]  and^XlOf  [Alex.  ver.  12,  fipo.  Vat.  omits:] 
Urni  and  viv),  a  Bei\jamite,  son  of  BeU,  accord- 
ing to  1  Chr.  vii.  7,  12.  The  name  does  not  oc- 
cur in  any  of  the  other  genealogies  of  the  tribe. 
[HUPHAM.]  A.  C.  U. 

IRI'JAH  (n'^JbT)^  [M*ofii  Jehovah  sees,  or 
fehovah  nes]:  Xapovla;  [Alex.  FA.  Sopoviar:] 
^ertris),  son  of  Sheleniiah,  >*  a  captain  of  the  ward  '* 

(n^|78  vf  9),  who  met  Jeremiah  in  the  gate  of 
Jerusalem  called  the  •*  gate  of  Beivjamin,**  accused 
«im  of  being  about  to  desert  to  the  Chald«ans,  and 
ed  him  baclc  to  the  princes  (Jer.  xxxvii.  13,  U). 

IB-NA'HASH  (X^ri)'n>V  =  8erj,eni^y : 

t6Kis  Ncun;  [Comp.  *Hora^r:]  Ui-U  Naa$),  a 
name  which,  like  many  otner  names  of  places,  oc- 
curs in  the  genealogical  lists  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv. 
12).  Tehinnah  Abi  Ir-nahash  —  "  father  of  Ir- 
nahaih  '*  —  was  one  of  the  sons  of  ICshton,  all  of 
them  being  descendants  of  Chelub  (^'er.  11).  But 
It  seems  impossible  to  connect  this  special  genealogy 
with  the  general  genealogies  of  Judah,  and  it  has 
the  air  of  being  a  fragment  of  the  records  of  some 
other  fiunily,  related,  of  course,  or  it  would  not  be 
here,  but  not  the  same.  May  not  **Shuah,  the 
broth-"-  of  Chelub"  (ver.  11),  be  Shuah  the  Ca- 
oaanite,  by  whose  daughter  Judah  had  his  three 
ildtet  sons  (Gen.  xxxviii.  2,  Ac.),  and  these  verses 
be  a  fl^gment  of  Canaanite  record  preserved 
■mongxt  tliose  of  the  great  Israelite  &mily,  who 
then  became  so  closdy  related  to  the  Canaanites  ? 
IVue,  the  two  Shuahs  are  written  difiereutly  in 

Sihimr  ^  VW  and  nnit&,   l*ut.  ooo^ering 


the  eariy  iate  of  the  one  passage  and  Um 

and  inoomplete  state  of  the  ottar,  this  Is  peihafi 

not  ineooncilable. 

No  trace  of  the  name  of  Ir-nahash  attached  ts 
any  site  has  been  discovered.  Jerome*8  hiterpre> 
tation  (Qu.  Hebr,  ad  loc.)  —  whether  his  own  oc 
a  tradition  he  does  not  say  —  is,  that  Ir-nahash  is 
Bethlehem,  Nahash  being  another  name  for  Jesse. 
[Nahash.] 

I'RON  (]V7^  U^rfid,  perh.  Godftarimg] 

Ktpotdi  Akx.  lapimw;  [Comp.  *Ic^r;  Aid.  *E^eir:] 
Jeron),  one  of  the  cities  of  Naphtali,  named  be- 
tween En-haaor  and  Higdal-el  (Josh.  xix.  98): 
hitherto  unknown,  though  possibly  yarun,     G. 

IRON  (^2,  banet:  Ch.  wVn?,  pan'tA : 

ert9fipos\  mentioned  with  brass  as  the*  earliest  of 
known  metals  (Gen.  It.  22).  As  it  is  rarely  found 
in  its  native  state,  but  generally  in  oombinatifOii 
with  oxygen,  the  Imowledge  of  the  art  of  forging 
iron,  whidi  is  attributed  to  Tubal  Cain,  argues  an 
acquaintance  with  the  difficuldes  which  attend  the 
smelting  of  this  metal.  Iron  mdts  at  a  temperv 
ture  of  about  3000^  Fahrenhdt,  and  to  prodnee 
this  heat  laige  furnaces  supplied  by  a  strong  blast 
of  air  are  necessary.  But,  however  diflScult  it  may 
be  to  imagine  a  knowledge  of  such  appliances  at 
80  eariy  a  period,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  oen 
of  iron  is  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  that  therefore 
some  means  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  in  quea- 
tion  must  have  been  discovered.  What  iht  prooess 
may  have  been  b  left  entirely  to  conjecture;  a 
method  is  employed  by  the  natives  of  India,  ex- 
tremely simple  and  of  great  annuity,  which  though 
rude  is  very  effective,  and  suggests  the  posability 
of  similar  knowledge  in  an  early  stage  of  civiliia- 
tion  (Ure,  Diet.  Aii§  and  Science*,  ait.  Sied). 
The  smelting  ftirnaoeB  of  iEthalia,  deaenbed  by 
Diodorua  (▼.  13),  eorrespond  roughly  with  the  mod- 
era  bloomeries,  remains  of  which  still  exist  in  this 
country  (Napier,  MetaUurffy  of  the  Bible,  p.  140). 
Malleable  iron  was  in  common  use,  but  it  is  doulit- 
fhl  whethtf  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  east- 
iron.  The  allusions  in  the  Bible  supply  the  fol- 
bwing  focts. 

The  natural  wealth  of  the  soil  of  Canaan  b  Indi- 
cated by  describing  it  as  **  a  land  whose  stones  ars 
iron**  (Deut.  viii.  9).  By  this  Winer  {Realw.  art 
Eisen)  understands  the  basalt  which  predominates 
in  the  Hauran,  is  the  material  of  which  Og*s  bed- 
stead (Deut.  iii.  11)  was  made,  and  contains  a  large 
percentage  of  iron.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
expression  is  a  poetical  figure.  Pliny  (xxxri.  11), 
who  b  quoted  as  an  authority,  says  indeed  that 
l>a8alt  b  **  ferrd  ooloris  atque  duriUtt,**  but  doer 
not  hint  that  iron  was  ever  extracted  from  it.  The 
book  of  Job  contains  passages  which  indicate  thiit 
iron  was  a  metal  wdl  known.  Of  the  manner  of 
procuring  it,  we  kara  that  ^inn  b  taken  from 
dust**  (xxviii.  2).  It  does  not  follow  fh«i  Jcl 
xix.  24,  that  it  was  used  for  a  writing  implemeBt, 
though  such  may  have  been  the  case,  any  mon 
than  that  adamant  was  employed  for  the  same  pur> 
pose  (Jer.  x^ii.  1),  or  that  shoes  were  shod  with 
iron  and  brsss  (Deut.  xxxiii.  25).  Indeed,  iron  so 
frequently  occun  in  poetic  figures,  that  it  b  diflS- 
cult to  discriminate  between  its  literal  and  meta- 
phorical sense.  In  sueh  passages  as  the  foUowing 
in  which  a  «•  yoke  of  iron  "  (Deut  xxviii.  48)  da 
notes  hard  service;  a  "  rod  tif  iron  **  (Pe  H.  9\ 
stem  government;  a  "/litftir  of  iron  **  (Jer  I  It 
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i  ilnpg  foppoii;  and  » ihruhmg  WMtrtmemU  of 
hon"  (Am.  i.  3),  the  means  of  crcsl  opprenion; 
Ihe  haHnw  and  heavinesB  (Ecclni  zxiL  15)  of 
inm  are  to  dearijr  the  prominent  ideaa,  that  though 
H  may  bivQ  been  luied  for  the  initruments  in  quee- 
tioo.  Rich  oaage  is  not  of  necessity  indicated. 
The  "/timace  of  iron  '*  (Deut.  iT.  30;  1  K.  rili. 
51)  is  a  figure  which  viridly  expresses  liard  bond- 
age as  represented  by  the  severe  labor  which  at- 
tended the  operation  of  smelting.  Iron  was  used 
for  ehJMb  (Deut  zzvii.  6),  or  somethuig  of  the 
kind;  for  axes  (Deut.  xix.  6;  8  K.  ri.  5,  6;  Is.  x. 
34;  Horn.  II  iv.  485);  for  harrows  and  saws  (8 
Sam.  xii.  31:  1  Chr.  xx.  3);  for  nails  (1  Chr. 
xxii.  3)|  and  the  fiistenings  of  the  Temple;  for 
weapons  of  war  (1  Sam.  x^.  7;  Job  xx.  84),  and 
forwar-charioU  (Josh.  xvii.  16,  18;  Judg.  i.  19, 
ir.  8, 13).  The  latter  were  plated  or  studded  with 
it.  Its  usage  in  defensive  srmor  is  implied  in  9 
Sam.  xxiii.  7  (cf.  Hev.  ix.  9),  and  as  a  safeguard 
in  peace  it  appean  in  fetters  (Ps.  cv.  18),  prison- 
gates  (Acts  xii.  10),  and  ban  of  gates  or  douT* 
(Ps.  cvii.  16;  Is.  xlv.  8),  as  weU  as  for  snigical 
purposes  (1  Tim.  iv.  3).  Sheet-iron  was  used  for 
eooking  utensils  (tlz.  iv.  3;  cf.  Lev.  vii.  9),<i  and 
bars  of  hammered  iron  are  mentioned  in  Job  xL 
18,  though  here  the  LXX.  perversely  render  ci^- 
pas  xvT^'t  **  east- iron.'*  lliat  it  was  plentiful  in 
the  time  of  David  i4>pean  fiom  I  Chr.  xxii.  3.  It 
was  used  by  Solomon,  according  to  Josephus,  to 
damp  the  large  rocks  with  which  he  built  up  the 
Temple  mount  (Ant.  xv.  11,  §  3);  and  by  Heze- 
kiah*s  workmen  to  hew  out  the  conduits  of  Gihon 
(Eeclns.  xlviii.  17).  Images  were  festened  in  their 
niehes  in  later  times  by  iron  brackets  or  clamps 
(Wisd.  xiii.  15).  Agricultural  implements  were 
early  made  of  the  same  material.  In  the  treaty 
Bade  by  Porsena  was  inserted  a  condition  like  that 
imposed  on  the  Hebrews  by  the  Philistines,  that 
DO  iron  should  be  used  except  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses (Plin.  xxxiv.  39). 

The  market  of  Tyre  was  supplied  with  bright  or 
polished  iron  by  the  merchants  of  Dan  and  Javan 
(Ee.  xxvii.  19).  Some,  as  the  LXX.  and  Vulg., 
render  this  **  wrought  iren : "  so  De  Wette  "  ge- 
sdimiedetea  Eisen.'*  ^  The  Targum  has  *'  bars  of 
iion,**  which  would  correspond  with  the  Mtrictura 
ef  PHny  (xxxiv.  41).     But  Kimchi  {Lex.  s.  v.) 

seqKmnds  H^^IT^,  'dthdthy  as  «'  pure  and  polished  ** 

{sss  Span,  ncero,  sled),  in  which  he  is  supported  by 
R.  SoL  Parehon,  and  by  Ben  Zeb,  who  gives 
u^Snzend"  as  the  equivalent  (comp.  the  Ho- 
nerie  cd9wr  cl^ripos,  11-  rii-  473).  If  the  Javan 
sOnded  to  were  Greece,  and  not,  as  Bochart  {Phn- 
Ug^  ii.  31)  seems  to  think,  some  place  in  Arabia, 
there  might  be  reference  to  the  iron  mines  of  Blace- 
donia,  spoken  of  m  the  decree  of  iEmilius  Paulus 
(lir.  xlv.  89);  but  Bochart  urges,  as  a  very  strong 
Bffgumcnt  in  support  of  his  theory,  that,  at  the  time 
•f  Eakid^s  prophecy,  the  Tyrians  did  not  depend 
upon  Greece  for  a  supply  of  cassia  and  cinnamon, 
fiueh  are  associated  with  iron  in  the  merchandise 
gf  Dan  and  Javan,  but  that  rather  the  contrary 
was  the  esse.  Plmj  vuriv.  41)  awards  the  palm 
lo  the  iron  of  Serica,  that  of  Parthia  being  next 
«  exssOence.     The  Chalybes  of  the  Pontus  wer* 
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eelebratod  as  woricers  fai  iron  In  very  anoieBt  *bum 
(iEsch.  Prom,  733).  They  were  identifiea  by 
Strabo  with  the  Chaklsei  of  his  day  (xii.  549),  and 
the  mines  which  they  worked  were  In  the  moun- 
tains skirting  the  sea-coast.  The  produce  of  their 
labor  is  sup^sed  to  be  alluded  to  in  Jer.  xv.  18,  as 
being  of  superior  quality.  Iron  mines  are  still 
in  existence  on  the  same  coast,  and  the  ore  is  .^und 
Min  small  nodular  masses  in  a  dark  yeUowcUj 
which  overlies  a  limestone  rock  "  (Smith's  Geotj 
DieL  art  Chalybes). 

It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  ami  that 
the  allusions  in  the  Pentateuch  were  anachronisms, 
as  no  traces  of  it  have  been  found  in  their  mcHiu- 
ments;  but  in  the  sepu'chres  at  Tliebes  brtchen 
are  represented  as  sharpening  their  knivei  on  a 
round  bar  of  metal  attached  to  their  aprons,  which 
from  its  blue  color  is  presumed  to  be  steel  The 
steel  weapons  on  the  tomb  of  liameses  HI.  are  also 
painted  blue;  those  of  bronze  being  red  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc  Eg.  iSL  847).  One  iron  mine  only  has 
tieen  discovoed  in  Egjpi,  which  was  worked  by 
the  ancients.  It  is  at  Hamm^i,  between  the  N^is 
and  the  Red  Sea;  the  iron  found  by  Mr.  Burt>u 
was  in  the  form  cf  specular  and  red  ore  {Id  ill. 
346).  That  no  articles  of  iron  should  hare  beeo 
found  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
eauly  destroyed  by  expotiure  to  the  air  and  moist- 
ure. According  to  Hiny  (xxxiv.  43)  it  was  pre* 
sen-ed  by  a  coating  of  white  lead,  gypsum,  and 
liquid  pitch.  Bitumen  was  probably  enipkiyed  for 
the  same  purpose  (xxxv.  53).  The  Egyptians  ob- 
tained their  iron  almost  exclusively  from  Assyria 
Proper  in  the  form  of  bricks  or  pigs  (I^yard,  A^tfi. 
ii.  415).  Specimens  of  Assyrian  iron-work  over- 
bid with  bronze  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard, 
uid  are  now  in  the  British  Museum  (iVtn.  and 
Bnb.  p.  191).  Iron  weapons  of  various  kinds  were 
found  at  Nimroud,  but  fell  to  pieces  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  Some  portions  of  shields  and  arrow- 
heads {Id.  194,  596)  were  rescued,  and  are  now  in 
England.  A  pick  of  the  same  metal  {Id.  194)  was 
also  found,  as  well  as  part  of  a  saw  (195),  and  the 
head  of  an  axe  (357),  and  remains  of  scale-armor 
and  helmets  inlaid  with  copper  {Nin.  i.  340).  It 
was  used  by  the  Etruscans  for  offeiisire  weapons, 
as  bronze  for  defensire  armor.  The  Assyrians  had 
daggers  and  arrow-heads  of  copper  mixed  with  iron, 
and  hardened  with  an  alloy  of  tin  (Layaid,  Nin, 
ii.  418).  So  in  the  days  of  Homer  war-clubs  were 
shod  with  iron  (/A  vii.  141);  arrows  were  tipped 
with  it  (//.  iv.  133);  it  was  used  for  the  axles  of 
chariots  (//.  V.  733),  for  fetten  {Od.  i.  304),  for 
axes  and  bills  {II.  iv.  485;  Od.  xxL  3,  81). 
Adrastus  {IL  vi.  48)  and  Ulysses  {(kl.  xxi.  10) 
reckoned  it  among  their  treasures,  the  iron  weap- 
ons being  kept  in  a  chest  in  the  treasury  with  tL» 
gold  and  brass  ( Od.  xtxi.  61).  In  Od.  i.  184,  Mentes 
tells  Telemachus  that  he  Is  trereDing  from  Taphos 
to  Tamese  to  procure  brass  in  exchange  for  iro& 
which  Enstathius  says  was  not  obtained  from  th« 
mines  of  the  isknd,  hot  was  the  produce  of  pirat- 
ical excursions  (Milliiv  MineraL  Horn.  p.  115,  3d 
ed.).  Pliny  (xxxiv.  4>)  mentions  iron  as  used 
symboBcaOy  for  a  statue  of  Hercules  at  Thebes 
,  (cf.  Dan.  ii.  33,  v.  4),  and  goblets  of  iron  as  amoof 


•  The  pasMgv  of  BeekM  Is  Itlostiated  by  the  screens  nSrrfT»  /<m..K  iiii«.Mi.fe  m*^.  «n.i^ 
xUad  wUeh  the  sf«h«fs  utand  in  the  reprssentstkms  |  ^^^  <^*»'  Hlvemkdt,  Qllrig,  ffllnt, 
If  a  *t*  OB  tiM  Kimitmd  senlptiins.  j^^  ^^'V    ^ss  addlttoa  at  the  end  si  ths 
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ibe  oAeringB  in  the  temple  of  lian  the  Avenger,  at 
Rcma  Alyattes  the  Ljdian  dedicated  to  t&  ora- 
efe  at  Delphi  a  Bmall  goblet  of  iron,  the  worionan- 
ihip  of  Gbtuciu  of  Chioe,  to  irbom  the  dJBOOTery  of 
the  art  of  soldering  thin  metal  Is  attributed  (Her. 
I.  25).  The  goblet  ie  described  by  Pausanias  (x. 
16).  From  the  fact  that  such  oflferings  were  made 
to  the  temples,  and  that  Achilles  gave  as  a  prize 
of  contest  a  nidely-ehaped  maos  of  the  same  metal 
(IL  zxiii.  826),  it  has  been  argued  that  in  early 
tames  iron  was  so  little  known  as  to  be  greatly 
esteemed  for  its  rarity.  That  this  was  not  the 
case  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus  is  evident,  and  Ho- 
mer attaches  to  it  no  epithet  which  would  denote 
its  preciousueSB  (Millin,  p.  106).  There  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  discovery  of  brass  preceded 
that  of  iron  (Lucr.  t.  1292),  though  little  weight 
can  be  attached  to  the  line  of  Hesiod  often  quoted 
as  decisive  on  this  point  ( Op»  et  Dies^  160).  The 
Dactyli  Idaei  of  Crete  were  supposed  by  the  an- 
cieDtB  to  W-e  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  properties  of  iron  (PUn.  vii.  67;  Diod. 
Sic.  v.  64),  as  the  Cyclops  were  said  to  have 
invented  the  iron-smith's  forge  (Plin.  vii.  67). 
According  to  the  Arundelian  marbles,  iron  was 
known  b.  c.  1370,  while  Larcher  ( ChronoL  <tfferod, 
p.  670)  assigns  a  still  earlier  date,  b.  c.  1537. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  the  allusions 
to  iron  in  the  Pentateuch  and  other  parts  of  the 
O.  T.  are  not  anachronisms. 

Hiere  is  considerable  doubt  whether  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  cast-iron.  'Ilie  rendering 
given  by  the  LXX.  of  Job  xl.  18,  as  quoted  above, 
seems  to  imply  that  some  method  nearly  like  that 
of  casting  was  known,  aiKl  is  supported  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Diodorus  (v.  13).  The  inhabitants  of 
.Thalia  traded  with  pig-iron  in  masses  like  large 
qwnges  to  Dicnarchia  and  other  marts,  where  it 
was  bought  by  the  smiths  and  fikshioned  into  vari- 
ous moulded  forms  {vkdff/iara  vorroSawii). 

In  Eoclus.  zzxviii.  28,  we  have  a  picture  of  the 
interior  of  an  iron-smith's  (b.  zliv.  12)  workshop: 
the  smith,  parched  with  the  smoke  and  heat  of  the 
ftimace,  sitting  beside  his  anvil  and  contemplating 
the  unwrought  iron,  his  ears  deafened  with  the 
din  of  the  heavy  hammer,  his  eyes  fixed  on  his 
model,  and  never  sleeping  till  he  has  accomplished 
his  task.     [Stebl.]  W.  A.  W. 

*  Iron  of  a  superior  quality  is  mined  and  woriced 
at  the  present  day  near  the  village  of  Duma  In 
Mount  Lebanon.  It  is  especially  nduable  for  shoe- 
ing beasts  of  burden,  and  is  greatly  sought  for 
through  Northern  Syria.  It  is  probable  that  the 
merchants  of  Dan,  who  had  possessions  in  the  ex- 
tnsme  north  of  Palestine  in  the  neighborhood  of 
CsQsarea  Philippi,  derived  from  this  source  the 
**  bright  iron,"  which  Is  probably  to  be  translated 
>*  wrought  iron,"  Ezr.  xx\ii.  19. 

This  view  commends  itself  the  more  if  we  suppose 
Java  to  be  in  Arabia,  as  the  mention  of  the  two 
pkoes  together  makes  it  probable  that  they  had  at 
east  a  common  entrep6t  for  their  wares.  This 
fouid  be  possible  at  the  Junction  of  the  roads  of 
Oa4e8)Tia  from  the  north,  with  those  from  Gilead 
on  the  east  in  the  ,Aisseasions  of  Dan,  and  wonld 
isplain  the  circumstance  that  to  Tyre  Dan  was  a 
itmrce  of  supply  of  htm  ft\.m  Mount  Lebanon,  and 
af  cassia  and  cahimus  from  Arabia. 

Stin  frirther,  the  geographical  position  of  this 
Mlnpdi  oorresponds  with  the  huiguage  of  the  oon- 
*€tt  in  fcr.  18  the  prophet  spedu  of  Damascus; 
•  f«.  19.  of  Dao  with  ite  trade  with  Javan;  in 
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ver.  90,  of  the  caravans  from  Dedan,  wUeh  «oci4 
come  in  toward  Tyie  to  the  southward  of  Daa 
finally,  ver.  21,  of  those  from  Arabia,  which  wonlr 
come  from  a  still  more  southeriy  direction. 

G.  E.P 

IBTEEL  (bS?*)"!  [whom  God  heaU,  or  (km 
r^Mtirti,  Imiidt]:  Kufd^i  [AM.]  Alex.  'Up^K 
Jnrtphel\  one  of  the  cities  of  Beiyamin  (Jodb. 
xviil.  27),  occurring  in  the  list  between  Rekem  and 
Tandah.  No  trace  has  yet  been  discovered  of  its 
situation.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Ir  in  this 
name  is  radically  different  from  that  in  the  names 
Ir-nahash,  Ir-shemesh,  etc  Taken  as  a  Hebrew 
name  it  is  Irpe-£1  =  "  restored  by  God."        G. 

IBrSHE'MESH  (tT!?^  ^^V^oUy  of  the 

nm:  w6Kus  XafifjM&s\  Alex.  woKis  Xa^S'  Utr- 
femes,  id  esl,  CieUnt  Sofia),  a  city  of  the  D-inites 
(Josh.  xix.  41),  probably  identical  with  BKm- 
aHKMKSH,  and,  if  not  identical,  at  least  eooneeted 
with  Mount  Hkres  (Judg.  L  36),  the  *«moimt 
..  the  sun.*'  Beth-ahemesh  is  proboUy  the  later 
form  of  the  nome.  In  other  coses  Beth  appears  to 
have  been  substituted  for  other  oUer  terms  [see 
Baal-mron,  etc.J,  Buch  as  Ir  or  Ar,  which  is  un- 
questionably a  very  ancient  word.  G. 

I'RU  GP'^y  [vateh,  Fiirst]:  'Hp,  Alex.  Hpa; 
[Comp.  *lpo6:]  Bir)t  the  eJdeat  son  of  the  great 
Caleb  son  of  Jephunneh  (1  Chr.  iv.  16).  It  b  by 
some  supposed  that  this  name  shouM  be  Ir,  the 
rowel  at  the  end  being  merely  the  ooi^onelion 
*^  and,**  properly  bdonging  to  the  following  name. 

*  It  is  true,  1  more  fiequeoUy  oonnecta  the 
nouns  In  such  an  enumeration ;  but  that  reason  ibr 
changing  Iru  to  Ir  is  not  decisive.  The  copula  may 
also  be  omitted  between  them  (see  1  Chr.  iv.  90, 
24,  Ac.).  H. 

I'SAAC  iV^^^..  or  P?7??^  laughter  [mocker, 
laughter^  FiirstJ:  'lero/iK'  V*f^c\)^  the  son  iHioin 
Sarah,  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  promise,  bore 
to  Abraham  in  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age,  at 
Qexvc.  In  his  infancy  he  became  the  olgect  of 
Icibmael's  jealousy ;  and  in  his  youth  (when  twenty- 
five  yean  old,  according  to  Joseph.  Ant,  i.  13,  §  2) 
the  victim,  in  intention,  of  Abraham's  great  sacri- 
ficial act  of  fiuth.  When  forty  yean  old  he  married 
Rebekab  his  cousin,  by  whom,  when  he  was  sixty, 
he  had  two  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob.  In  hb  seventy- 
fiilh  year  he  and  his  brother  Ishmael  buried  thrir 
father  Abraham  in  the  ca\'e  of  Machpelah.  From 
bis  abode  by  the  wdl  Lahal-roi,  in  the  Sooth 
Country  —  a  barren  tract,  comprising  a  few  pas- 
tures and  wells,  between  the  hills  of  Judsa  and  the 
Arabian  desert,  touching  at  its  western  end  PhU- 
istia,  and  on  the  north  Hebron  —  Isaac  was  drireo 
by  a  famine  to  Gerar.  Here  .Tchovah  appeared  to 
him  and  bade  him  dwell  there  aiid  not  go  over  into 
Egypt,  and  renewed  to  him  the  promises  made  tc 
Abraham.  Here  he  subjected  himself,  like  Abraham 
in  the  same  phce  and  under  like  cireumstances 
(Gen.  XX.  2),  to  a  rebuke  from  Abimelech  the 
Philisthte  king  for  an  equivocation.  Here  he  ae- 
quiied  great  wealth  by  his  flocks;  but  vraa  repeat- 
edly dispossessed  by  the  Philistines  of  the  wcdi 
which  he  sunk  at  convenient  stations.  At  Beer 
sheba  Jehovah  appeared  to  him  by  night  oaf 
blessed  him,  and  he  built  an  altar  there:  t^re,  toe 
like  Abraham,  he  received  a  visit  from  the  PhiHft 
tine  king  Abimelech,  with  whom  he  made  a  oov 
coant  of  peace.    After  the  deceit  bj  whiflh  JasM 
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Ui  filiMr'8  bleah^  1«m  lent  hit  md  to 
•  vMb  in  PkdMMnm ,  and  all  that  ire  know 
bT  Ub  dsfB^f  tho  htt  Ibrt j-thrae  ytan  of  hb  life 
to  ^bafi  ho  mv  thai  mi,  whh  a  hrge  oui  proaper> 
Mi  faaify,  Riuii  to  him  at  Hebinn  (zixr.  97) 
l«feR  ho  AeJ  then  at  Jie  age  of  180  jean. 
Ho  waa  boned  by  liia  two  aona  in  the  cave  of 
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In  the  N.  T.  refenooe  is  made  to  the 
of  laoM  (Heb.  zi  17;  and  Jamea  ii.  81)  and  to  his 
bkasmg  hia  eons  (Heb.  zi.  20).  As  the  child  of 
the  pfomiae,  and  as  tlie  profrenitor  of  the  children 
of  the  promise,  he  is  contrasted  with  Ishmael  (Rom. 
tx.  7, 10;  GttL  It.  28;  Heb.  xi.  18).  In  our  Ijord's 
nemairhabla  aignment  with  the  itedduoees,  his  his- 
tory b  carried  bejCMid  the  point  at  which  it  is  left 
m  the  O.  T.,  into  and  beyond  the  grave.  Isaac, 
of  whom  H  was  said  (Gen.  xzzv.  29)  that  he  was 
Withered  to  his  people,  is  represented  as  still  living 
to  God  (Luke  xx.  38,  Ac.);  and  by  the  same  IMvine 
siithority  be  is  prodaimed  as  an  acimowledged  heir 
of  fotore  ^oiy  (BCatt  vUL  11,  Ac). 

U.  Such  are  the  fects  which  the  Bible  supplies 
of  the  iongesi^ived  of  the  three  Patriarchs,  the 
least  miferstoTf,  the  least  prolifio,  and  the  least 
fiivoved  with  extraordinary  dinne  revelations.  A 
few  events  in  this  qtdet  life  have  occasioned  dia- 

(a.)  Hie  signification  of  Isaae*s  name  is  thrice 
sifaided  to  (Gen.  zvii.  17,  xviii.  12,  xxi.  6).  Joeephus 
{AnL  L  19,  §  2)  refers  to  the  second  of  those  pas- 
Mges  fcr  the  origin  of  the  name;  Jerome  ( Queett, 
Beb,  m  Gen.)  vehemently  confines  it  to  the  first; 
Ewnld  {GtsdL  i.  425),  vritbout  assigning  reasons, 
gives  it  aa  his  opinion  that  all  three  passages  have 
added  by  diflbent  writen  to  the  original 


(6.)  U  has  been  asked  what  are  the  peiseeutions 
by  Issac  from  Ishmael  to  which  St  Paul 
(GsL  It.  29)?    U;  as  b  generaUy  supposed, 


he  lefeis  to  Gen.  zzL  9,  then  the  word  pH^'Jl^ 

walCtrrOj  may  be  tnnabted  modemg^  as  in  tlie 
A.  vT,  or  immdtmgt  as  in  zzxiz.  14,  aiid  in  that 
ass  tiw  trial  of  Isaac  was  by  means  of  <*  cntel 
aweUnge'*  {ifjaratyitAif),  in  the  language  of  the 
Epbtle  to  the  Hebrews  (xl.  86).  Or  the  word  may 
ndade  the  aignification  pnymg  idulatrout  fOQi-s^ip, 
m  in  Ex.  zzziL  6,  or  figMng^  as  in  2  Sam.  ii.  14. 
Thew  three  aignifleationa  are  given  by  Jarchi,  who 
lefates  •  Jewirii  tradition  (quoted  more  briefly  by 
WebiteiB  on  GaL  iv.  29)  of  Isaae  Buffering  peraonal 
vtnbnce  fhim  fahmafi,  a  tradition  whidi,  as  Mr. 
Effieott  thinks,  was  adopted  by  St.  Paul  [Hagar, 
Aner.  ed.]  Tlie  EhgUsh  roder  who  b  content 
■ith  our  own  version,  or  the  scholar  who  may 
pfifcr  either  of  the  other  renderings  of  Jarchi,  will 
be  at  no  kMS  to  connect  Gal.  Iv.  29  with  Gen.  xxi.  9. 
Bat  Qrigen  (m  Gtn.  Horn.  vii.  §  8),  and  Augustine 
{Strmo  ill.),  and  apparently  Professor  Jowett  (on 
GaL  IT.  29),  not  observing  that  the  gkm  of  the 
LXX.  and  the  Latin  versions  ^  pbying  with  hew 
vm  imae  "  forms  no  port  of  the  shnpb  statement 

ia  GeaesiB,  and  that  the  words  "HI' 9>  wa/Corra, 
»e  not  to  be  eooibied  to  the  meaning  ^playinK, 
•BSB  to  doabi  (aa  Mr.  Ellioott  does  on  othei 
peomls),  whether  the  passage  in  Geneab  bears  the 
Wii<na<kiu  appaiently  put  upon  it  by  St.  Paul 
Oto  the  other  hand,  RosenmiUkr  {SekoL  ft  Gen 
oL  9)e«cn  ffoes  so  far  as  to  charseteriie  iBimnt  — 
'*  —  as  %  very  ssoeUent  inteipretaAfam 


of  PU?Q*    (Soe  Dmdtts  on  Gen  zxL  9  fa  Mt 
Bacr,^  and  Estius  on  GaL  iv.  29.) 

(e.)  The  offering  up  of  Isaac  by  Abraham  ha 
bem  viewed  in  various  lights.  It  b  the  sulject  of 
five  dbsertatkms  by  frisehmuth  m  the  Thee.  TheoL 
PhihL  p.  197  (attached  to  CriL  Sacri),  By  Bbhop 
Warbnrton  {Div,  Leg.  b.  ri.  §  6)  the  whob  tran- 
saction was  regarded  as  ^  merely  an  information  by 
action  (oompara  Jer.  xxviL  2;  Kb.  xii.  8;  Hos.  L  2), 
instead  of  words,  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ  for 
the  redemption  of  mankind,  given  at  the  earnest 
reqaest  of  Abraham,  who  bn^  impatiently  to  see 
Christ's  day.*'  Tbb  view  b  adopted  by  Dean 
Graves  {On  iht  PenUUeuck,  |«t  iii.  §  4),  and  has 
become  popular.  But  it  is  pnmounoed  to  be  un- 
satisbctory  by  Davison  {Primiiice  Sucr\fic€y  pi. 
iv.  §  2),  who,  pleading  for  the  progressive  com* 
munication  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ChrisUan  atone- 
ment, protests  against  the  assumption  of  a  con- 
tempcMwy  disclosure  of  the  import  of  the  sacrifice 
to  Abraham,  and  poiuts  out  that  no  expiation  or 
atonemeut  was  joined  with  thb  emblematic  obbtion, 
which  consequently  symbolized  only  the  act,  not 
the  power  or  virtue  of  the  Christian  sacrifice.  Mr. 
Maiuioe  {Patriarchg  mid  L/iwyivtrt^  iv.)  draws 
attention  to  the  ofiering  of  Isaac  as  the  last  and 
culminating  point  (compare  Ewaki,  Gueh.  i.  430-4) 
in  the  dirine  education  of  Abraham,  that  which 
tanght  him  the  meaning  and  ground  of  self-sacri- 
fice. The  same  luie  of  thoqght  b  followed  up  in  a 
very  instructive  and  striking  sermon  on  the  soicrifice 
of  Abraham  in  Doctrine  of  Saer^fice^  iii.  83-48. 
Some  German  writen  have  spoken  of  the  whob 
transaction  as  a  dream  (£ichhom),  or  a  myth  (De 
Wette),  and  treat  other  events  in  Isaac's  life  as 
slips  of  the  pen  of  a  Jewish  transcriber.  Even  the 
merit  of  novelty  cannot  be  claimed  for  such  riews, 
which  appear  to  have  been  in  some  measure  fore- 
stalled  in  the  time  of  Augustine  {Sermo  ii.  de  Ten- 
UUume  Ainxthm).  They  are,  of  course,  irreconoilabk 
with  the  declaration  of  St.  James,  that  it  was  o 
work  by  which  Abraham  was  Justified.  Eusebius 
{Prtqh  Evang.  iv.  16,  and  1.  10)  has  preserved  a 
sjngiiiar  and  inaccurate  version  of  the  oflfering  of 
Isaac  in  an  extract  from  the  aadent  Phoenician 
historian  Sanchoniathon ;  but  it  b  absurd  to  BUp- 
poee  that  the  widely-spread  (see  Ewakl,  AUerthttmer 
p.  79,  and  Thomson's  Ban^pton  Lectures^  1863,  p 
88)  heathen  practice  of  sacrifbtng  human  beings 
received  any  encouragement  from  a  sacrifice  whidi 
Abraham  was  forbidden  to  accomplish  (see  Water- 
bnd,  Works,  iv.  203).  Some  writen  have  found 
for  thb  transaction  a  kind  of  parallel — it  amounts 
to  no  mora  —  in  the  flassiral  legends  of  Iphigenb 
and  Phrixus.  The  story  of  I^igenia,  which  in- 
sphned  the  devout  Athenian  dramatist  with  sublime 
notions  of  the  import  of  sacrifice  and  suflteing 
(iEsoh.  Ageun.  147  ff.),  supplied  the  Roman  infidel 
only  with  a  keen  tawit  against  religion  (Lueret  L 
102),  Just  as  the  great  trial  which  perfeeted  the 
&ith  of  Abraham  and  moulded  the  character  of 
Isaae,  draws  from  the  Komanised  Jew  of  the  first 
oentiu7  a  rhetorical  exhibition  of  hb  own  unae* 
quaintance  with  the  meaning  of  saerifice  (see  Joseph. 
i  AnL  L  18,  §  8). 

I  (<t)  No  passage  of  hb  life  has  produesd  mon 
.reproach  to  Isaac's  oharaoter  than  that  which  b 
I  nisorkd  in  Gen.  xxvt  6-11.  Abraham's  conduct 
,  whib  in  Egypt  (xii.)  and  hi  Genr  (xx.),  where  he 
coneeii  1  the  closer  connection  between  himself  and 
hb  wife,  was  imitated  by  Isaae  fa  Genr.    ifa  th4 
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MM  hand,  this  hai  been  regarded  by  atowed  ad- 
venaries  of  Chrif Uanitjr  aa  inToIvifg  tlie  guilt  of 
M  lying  RDd  endeavoring  to  betray  the  wife's  chaa- 
lity,**  and  even  by  Chriatiani,  undoubtedly  aealoui 
for  truth  and  right,  as  the  conduct  of  "  a  very  poor 
paltry  earthworm,  displaying  cowardice,  selflihness, 
readiness  to  put  his  wife  in  a  terrible  hazard  for 
his  own  salce.*'  But,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
more  reverence,  more  Icindness,  and  quite  as  much 
probability,  Wateriand,  who  is  no  indiscriminate 
apologist  for  the  errors  of  good  men,  after  a  minute 
ezaminaUon  of  the  circumstances,  concludes  that 
(he  patriarch  did  **  right  to  evade  the  difficulty  so 
long  as  it  could  law^ly  be  evaded,  and  to  await 
and  see  wliether  Divine  l^vidence  might  not,  some 
way  or  other,  interpose  before  the  Isat  extremity. 
The  event  answered.  God  did  interpose."  {Scr^ 
l»ir€  VtmUcaUd,  in  Work*,  ir.  188,  190.) 

(e.)  Isaac's  tacit  acquiescence  in  the  conduct  of 
his  sons  has  been  brought  into  discussion.  Perhaps 
Fairbaim  ( Typology,  i.  334)  seems  scarcely  justified 
by  facts  in  his  conclusion  that  the  later  da^is  of 
Isaac  did  not  fulfill  the  promise  of  his  earlier;  that, 
instead  of  reaching  to  high  attainments  in  faith,  he 
fell  into  general  feebleness  and  decay,  moral  and 
bodily,  and  made  account  only  of  the  natural  ele- 
ment in  judging  of  his  sons.     The  inexact  transla 

tiim  (to  modem  ears)  of  "^^Vt  P^^  taken  m  hunt- 
^^9%  by  M  venison  **  (Gen.  xxv.  28),  may  have  con- 
tributed to  form,  in  the  minds  of  English  readers, 
a  low  opinion  of  Isaac.  Nor  can  tlutt  opinion  be 
supported  by  a  reference  to  xxvii.  4;  for  Isaac's 
desire  at  such  a  time  for  savory  meat  naay  have 
iprung  either  ftom  a  dangerous  sickness  under 
which  he  was  laboring  (Blunt,  Undengnsd  (Join- 
tidencea,  pt.  i.  ch.  ri.),  or  from  the  same  Idnd  of 
bnpulse  preceding  inspfaration  as  prompted  Elisha 
(2  K.  iii.  15)  to  demand  the  soothing  influence  of 
music  before  he  spoke  the  word  of  tlM  Lord.  For 
sadness  and  gridf  are  enumerated  in  the  (j<mara 
among  the  impedimente  to  the  exercise  of  the  gift 
of  prophecy  (Smith's  Select  DUamrteM,  vi.  245). 
The  reader  who  bears  in  mind  the  peculiarities  of 
Isaac's  character,  will  scarcely  infer  from  those 
passages  any  fresh  aocesuon  of  mental  or  moral 
fiaebleness. 

III.  Isaac,  the  gentle  and  dutiful  son,  the  faith- 
Ail  and  constant  husband,  became  the  fiither  of  a 
bouse  in  which  order  did  not  reign.  If  there  were 
my  very  prominent  pointe  in  bis  character  they 
were  not  brought  out  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed.  He  appears  less  as  a  man  of  aetkni 
than  as  a  man  of  sufl^ng,  from  which  he  is  gen- 
erally delivered  without  any  direct  effort  of  his  own. 
Ilius  he  suflfers  as  the  object  of  Ishniael's  mocking, 
of  the  intended  sacrifice  on  Moriah,  of  the  rapacity 
,i  the  Philistines,  and  of  Jacob's  stratagem.  But 
Ihs  thought  of  his  sufferings  is  efifaoed  by  the  ever- 
pTBMnt  tokens  of  God's  favor;  and  he  suffers  with 
the  calmness  and  dignity  of  a  conscious  heir  of 
heavenly  promises,  without  uttering  any  complaint, 
and  generally  without  committing  any  action  by 
which  he  would  forfeit  respect.  Free  fh>m  violent 
passions,  be  was  a  man  of  constant,  deep,  and  tender 
aflecU'^cs.  Thus  he  mourned  for  his  mother  till 
her  place  was  filled  by  his  wifb.  His  sons  were 
nurtured  at  home  till  a  late  period  of  their  lires; 
and  neither  his  grief  for  Esau's  marriage,  nor  the 
■axioty  in  which  he  was  involved  in  consequence 
a  Jacob's  deceit,  estranged  either  of  them  fix»m  his 
tflbetlooato  care.    His  Ufb  of  solitary  blamelessness 
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must  have  been  luatained  by  strong  haUtesl  pMj 
such  as  showed  itself  at  the  time  of  Rebakah^s  b« 
renneai  (xxr.  21/,  in  his  special  intereomse  wi^l 
God  at  Geiar  and  Beer^sheba  (xxvL  2,  28),  in  the 
solemnity  with  which  ha  liestows  his  bfessiiig  and 
refbses  to  change  it.  His  lift.  Judged  by  a  woridl; 
standard,  might  seem  inactive,  ignoble,  and  unfruiv 
ful ;  but  the  **  guileless  years,  prayers,  gradoua  acts 
and  daily  thankmfiferings  of  pastoral  life  "  are  not 
to  be  80  esteemed,  although  thej  make  no  show  m 
history.  Isaac's  character  may  not  have  exercised 
any  commanding  Influenoe  upon  either  his  own  or 
suooeedlng  generatwns ;  but  it  was  sufficiently 
marked  and  consistent  to  win  respect  and  envy  frcnn 
his  contemporaries.  By  his  posterity  his  name  is 
always  Joined  in  equal  honor  with  those  of  Abraham 
and  Jacob;  and  so  it  was  even  used  sa  part  of  ths 
finmula  which  E^jptian  magicians  in  the  time  of 
Origen  {Conira  Ctlwm,  i.  22)  employed  as  cffiea> 
clous  to  bind  the  demons  whom  tliey  aiyurBd  (oomp. 
Gen.  xxxi.  42,  63). 

If  Abraham's  enterprising,  unsettled  life  fore> 
shadowed  the  early  history  i  his  descendante;  if 
Jacob  was  a  type  of  the  careAil,  commercial,  on- 
warlike  character  of  their  later  days,  Isaac  may 
represent  the  middle  period,  in  which  tiiey  lived 
apart  tsom  nations,  and  eqjoyed  possession  of  the 
fertile  land  of  promlsa. 

IV.  The  typical  view  of  Isaac  is  barely  referred 
to  in  the  N.  T. ;  but  it  is  drawn  out  with  minute 
particubuity  by  Philo  and  those  interpreters  of 
Scripture  who  were  influenced  by  Alexandrian  phi- 
losophy. Thus  in  Philo,  Isaac  =  laughter  =  the 
most  exquisite  erjoyment  =  the  soother  and  cbeerer 
of  peace-loring  souls,  is  foreshadowed  in  the  fkdiM 
that  his  fether  had  attained  100  years  (the  perfiect 
number)  when  he  was  bom,  and  that  he  is  spe- 
cially designated  as  given  to  his  parente  by  God. 
His  birth  from  the  mistress  of  Abraham's  house- 
bold  symbolizes  happiness  proceeding  from  pre- 
dominant wisdom.  His  attachment  to  one  wife 
(Rebdcah  &=  perseverance)  is  oontrssied  with  Abra- 
ham's multiplied  connections  and  with  Jacob's  toil- 
won  wives,  as  showing  the  superiority  of  Isaac's 
heaven-born,  self-sufficing  wisdom,  to  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  Abraham  and  the  painful  expe- 
rience of  Jacob.  In  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
Philo  sees  only  a  sign  that  laughter  =  rgoidng  is 
the  prerogative  of  God,  and  is  a  fit  offiring  to  Him, 
and  that  He  gives  back  to  obedient  man  as  much 
happiness  as  is  good  for  him.  Clement  of  Rome 
(oh.  31),  with  characteristic  soberness,  merely  re- 
fers to  Isaac  as  an  example  uf  fiuth  in  God.  In 
Tertullian  he  Is  a  pattern  of  mononmy  and  a  type 
of  Christ  bearing  the  cross.  But  Clement  of  Ala- 
andria  finds  an  allegorical  meaning  in  the  incident^ 
which  connect  Abimdech  with  Isaac  and  Bebekaa 
(Gen.  xxvi.  8)  as  well  as  in  the  oflfenng  of  Isaac. 
In  this  latter  view  he  is  followed  by  Origen,  and 
by  Augustine,  and  by  Christian  expositors  gener- 
aUy.  The  most  minute  particulars  of  that  tran- 
saction are  L;<vested  with  a  spiritual  meaning  by 
such  writers  as  Rabanus  Maurus,  in  Gen.  §  iii. 
Abraham  is  made  a  type  of  the  First  Peraon  in  th« 
blessed  l>inity,  Isaac  of  the  Second;  the  two  so* 
vanto  dismissed  are  the  Jewiah  secte  who  did  nol 
attain  to  a  perception  of  Christ  in  his  humiliataau; 
the  ass  bearing  the  wood  is  the  Jewish  nation,  te 
whom  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God  wfaieb 
they  fkiled  to  understand ;  the  three  days  are  tk 
Patriarchal,  Mosaic,  and  Christian  dispcnsal'ons 
the  ram  is  Christ  on  the  cross;  tiie  thkkH  tbr 
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0||»  fboed  kim  therok  Modern  ibglub  wri'^an 
haU  miy  the  typical  ligiiifleuice  J  the  tnoaee- 
lion,  without  CKtendiiur  it  into  nioh  detail  (eee 
PtanoQ  M  Me  Oefd,  if  348,  361,  ed.  1843;  Fiur- 
bain*!  Tjpolo^  i.  338).  A  recent  writer  (A. 
Jnkei,  rjpee  ^  ^enem),  who  hae  ehown  much 
ingeniitty  in  attaching  a  spiritual  meaning  to  the 
3hancten  and  inddentB  in  the  book  of  Geneais, 
regaidi  laaae  aa  representing  the  spirit  of  sonship, 
in  a  seriea  in  which  Adam  reprssents  human  na- 
tan,  Gain  the  carnal  mind,  Abel  the  spiritual, 
Noah  regenerstion,  Abraham  the  q>irit  of  fiuth, 
Jaeob  £t  spirit  of  senrioe,  Joseph  sofieiing  or 
gloty.  With  this  series  may  be  compared  the 
view  of  Ewald  {Getck.  i.  387-400),  in  which  the 
whole  palriarehal  fiunily  is  a  preflguraUve  group, 
eompsiBti^  twelve  members  with  beven  distinct 
OKidaB  of  relation:  (1.)  Abraham,  Isaae,  and  Jacob 
an  three  fiithen,  respectively  penonifying  active 
power,  qoiet  enjoyment,  sueeeai  after  struggles,  dis- 
lii^nislied  ftt>m  the  rest  as  Agamemnon,  Achilles, 
and  Ulywes  among  the  heroes  of  the  Died,  or  as 
the  Ti^jan  Anchises,  iEneaa,  and  Ascanius,  and 
mutually  related  as  Romulus,  Remus,  and  Numa; 
{%)  Sarah,  with  Hai^,  as  mother  and  mistress 
of  the  houaebold;  (d.)  Isaac  as  child;  (4.)  Isaac 
with  Bebekah  aa  the  type  of  wedlock  (comp.  Ai- 
tertk&mer,  p.  2*33):  (5.)  lisah  and  Rachel  the 
piaality  of  coequal  wives;  (6.)  Deborah  as  nurse 
(eompare  Anna  and  Caieta,  j£n.  iv.  664,  and  vii. 
1);  (7.)  Mieaer  as  steward,  whuse  office  is  com- 
paied  to  that  of  the  messenger  of  the  Olympic 


y.  Jewish  legends  represent  Isaae  a^  an  angel 
before  the  world,  and  descending  to  earth  in 
bnnian  ibrm  (Origen,  m  Jomm.  ii.  §  26);  as  one 
sf  the  three  men  in  whom  human  sinflibeai  has 
no  phee,  as  one  of  the  six  over  whom  the  angel 
af  death  haa  no  power  (Eisenmenger,  Anl.  JwL  i. 
343,  864).  He  is  said  to  have  been  faistructed  in 
diviiie  knoiirfedge  by  Shem  (JareU,  on  G'sn.  nv.). 
The  ordinance  of  evening  prayer  is  ascribed  to  him 
<Gen.  xzIt.  63),  as  tliat  of  uHMning  prayer  to 
Abnbam  (dz.  97),  and  night  prayer  to  Jaoob 
(zzvni.  11)  (Eiaeumenger,  Ant  Jud.  i.  483). 

Hie  Arabian  tnulitions  included  in  the  Koran 
mpmsiint  Isaae  as  a  model  of  religion,  a  righteous 
piled  with  grace  to  do  good  woiks,  ob- 
prayer,  and  give  alms  (ch.  21),  endowed  with 
Cfce  divine  gifts  S  prophecy,  chil^en,  and  wealth 
(eh.  19).  The  promise  of  Isaac  and  the  offering 
of  Isaae  are  also  menUoned  (ch.  11,  38).  Faith 
In  a  fiitare  Tesorreetion  is  ascribed  to  Abraham; 
bat  it  b  oooneeted,  not  as  in  Heb.  zi.  19  with  the 
^y<%W  of  Isaac,  but  with  a  ficUtioiis  mirade  (ch. 
«).  W.  T.  B. 

*  A  fcw  additional  words  should  be  said  on  some 
«f  the  points  introduced  or  suggested  in  the  ibre- 
foing  article. 

It  is  well  to  notice  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
Issae*s  name,  that  while  it  waa  given  by  divine 
eommaDd  (Gen.  xvii.  19),  the  reason  for  giving  it 
is  not  ezplidtly  stated.  The  historian  empfeys  the 
vord  on  idiich  the  name  is  founded  Just  before 
*v.  17),  in  speaking  of  Abraham*s  Joy  on  being 
osored  that  the  child  of  promise  was  about  to  be 
jtn  9SUat  so  kmg  a  delay;  and  again,  shortly  after 
(zviii.  19),  in  apenking  of  Sarah's  incredulity  I 

to  the  poasthlttty  of  her  becoming  a  mother  at! 

advanced  an  age.     We  may  infer,  ther«fors^  • 

il  the  name  was  designed  to  embody  and  com  I 
these  iniUlentv  in  the  foniily-histoiy.    It  i 
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represents,  indeed,  very  diflbrent  states  of  ndnd 
but  no  violence  is  done  thereby  to  the  liebrev 
word,  which  readily  admits  of  tlie  twofold  oomhl 
nation.  No  doubt  Sarah  refers  ones  more  to  th« 
signification  of  the  name,  on  the  occasion  of  for- 
mally giving  it  to  the  child  at  the  time  of  circum- 
cision (Gen.  xxi.  3  ff.);  but  in  that  instance  her 
object  was  simply  to  reoogniae  in  the  better  sense 
of  the  name  a  symbol  and  pledge  of  Joy  both  to 
herself  and  to  the  multitude  of  others  who  should 
be  blessed  iu  the  promised  seed.  Such  reasons  for 
the  name  are  certainly  not  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  and,  still  less,  are  they  so  inconsistent  as  to 
discrsdit  the  narrative  as  one  made  up  from  con- 
tnidirtory  sources.  For  some  good  remarks  on  the 
significance  of  "  birth^names,'*  the  reader  may  con- 
sult Wilkinson's  Pa-$onal  Names  of  tht  BibU,  pp 
266^12  (Lond.  1866). 

It  will  be  noticed  above  that  some  of  the  opin* 
ions  respecting  the  typical  character  of  Abraham'! 
ofifering  up  of  Isaac  extend  the  analogy  to  numer- 
ous and  very  minute  correspondences.  It  is  of 
some  importance  here  to  distinguuh  between  such 
opinions  of  interpreters  and  the  explicit  teaching 
of  Scripture  on  this  subject;  so  as  not  to  make  the 
sacred  writers  answerable  for  views  or  [ninciples  of 
ex^esis  iu  the  allegorizing  of  the  0.  T.  history, 
which  in  the  hands  of  some  expositors  have  led  to 
very  fanciful  conclusions.  It  seems  unreasonable 
to  deny  altogether  a  symbolic  significance  to  this 
sacrificial  act  and  its  concomitants,  both  on  account 
of  its  suitableness  in  itself  considered  to  shadow 
forth  Christian  ideas  and  relations,  and  abo  on 
account  of  some  hints  given  by  Paul  which  point 
in  that  direction.  The  most  extended  reference  to 
Isaac  in  the  N.  T.  is  that  in  Gal.  iv.  21-31.  Yet 
the  intimations  there  in  regard  to  his  typical  char- 
acter, leave  it  questionable  whether  the  Apostle 
meant  to  recognize  the  general  fitcts  of  his  history 
as  in  a  strict  sense  pro^etic  of  the  N.  T.  dispen- 
sation, or  simply  to  use  tlie  feets  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration.  The  points  of  comparison  which 
the  Apostle  draws  out  in  that  passage  are  the  fol- 
lowing: As  Ishmael  was  bom  iu  aceordanoe  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  so  the  Jews  are  a  mere  natural 
seed;  but  Ghristians  who  obtain  Justification  in 
conformity  with  the  promise  made  to  Abraham, 
are  the  true  promised  seed,  e\'&i  as  Isaac  was. 
Further,  as  in  the  history  of  Abraham's  fiunily, 
Ishmael  persecuted  Isaac,  the  child  of  promise,  so 
it  should  not  be  accounted  strange  that  under  the 
Gospel,  the  natural  seed,  that  is,  the  Jews,  should 
persecute  the  spiritual  seed«  that  is.  Christians. 
And  finally,  as  Isaac  was  acknowledged  as  the  true 
heir,  but  Ishmael  was  sei  aside,  so  must  it  be  aa 
to  the  difierence  which  exists  between  Jews  and 
believers.  The  former,  or,  in  other  words,  those 
who  depend  on  their  own  merit  for  obtaining  the 
fevor  of  God,  will  be  rejected,  while  those  who  seek 
it  by  fiuth  shall  obtaui  the  heavenly  inheritance. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  this  paralleliam  (whether 
illustrative  only  or  typical)  enables  the  Apostk 
dcilfully  to  recapitulate  the  prominent  doctrines  of 
the  whole  epistle,  and  thus  to  leave  them  ao  asso- 
ciated in  the  minds  of  the  Galatians  with  a  femil- 
*«r  and  striking  portion  of  sacred  history,  that  thf 
teachings  of  the  epistle  couki  never  be  easily  foigot> 
tet. 

No  mention  Is  made  in  (3enesis  of  Ishmael's  per 
seouting  Isaac;  but  Ishmael's  mocking  at  the  feasi 
ofvweanhig  (Gen.  xxi.  8,  9)  reveahi  the  spirit  oal 
'>f  whieh  an  active  hostility  would  be  expeoiad  tt 
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p0m  In  due  time.  In  aU  pnhMMij  Pftni  nten 
to  lueh  eflkcU  of  that  q^irit.  well  known  to  the 
Jmn  of  hie  time,  ftxxn  tnditionerj  aooroei.  For 
other  eTMnpim  of  traditiona  thna  reoof^niaed  as 
Irue,  lee  under  Abiathar  (Amer.  ed.'.  Beer 
{Lebtn  Abnikam**,  pp.  49,  170)  ihowi  that  the 
fewi  found  in  lahmael^a  **  moeliing'*  a  significant 
intimation  of  the  alienation  and  atrile  which  mariied 
the  siibae({nent  ralationa  of  the  two  brothen  to  each 
f4her. 

Of  the  preciae  age  of  laaac  at  the  time  of  the 
gnat  trial  of  Abraham's  fiuth,  we  obtain  no  ImowU 
edge  from  the  Bible.  That  he  was  no  kmger  a 
ehild,  but  was  at  least  appronching  his  manhood, 
ii  evident  ftoni  the  &ct  that  the  wood  was  laid  on 
him,  as  the  &Uier  and  the  son  went  up  the  moun* 
tain.    He  is  called  at  that  time  a  lad  in  the  A.  V. 

(Gen.  xzii.  5),  but  the  same  Hebrew  term  ("^73/ 
is  applied  also  to  the  servants  who  nfnnmpinlail 
Alnaham  on  this  journey.  When  Joaephus  speaks 
of  him  as  then  twenty-five  years  old  {AnL  i.  13, 
§  2),  it  is  a  ooi\jecture  only,  without  any  proof 
torn  Scripture  or  elsewhere  to  warrant  so  precise  a 
•tatement  The  ftiU  consent  of  Isaac  to  the  wishes 
and  design  of  Abraham  must !«  taken  for  granted, 
as  otherwise  a  resistance  could  have  been  made  by 
the  stronger  to  the  weaker,  rendering  it  difficult  to 
bind  the  victim  to  the  altar.  It  is  evident  ftoni 
Ueb.  xi.  19,  that  the  pious  Hebrews  regarded  this 
trial  of  Abraham*s  character  as  illustrating  not  so 
much  a  blind  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  what- 
ever this  might  seem  to  require,  as  an  unwavering 
faith  in  the  power  and  wiUingness  of  God  to  bring 
back  the  son  to  life  if  the  faUier's  hand  must  slay 
him.  The  question  of  the  pUce  of  sacrifice  is  db- 
eussed  under  Moriah  (Amer.  ed.).  The  view 
maintained  there,  that  it  waa  some  mount  near 
/erusalem,  in  all  probability  the  temple-mount  itself 
(S  Chr.  iii.  1),  is  also  that  of  Baumgarten  {PerUfi- 
ieueh,  i.  227);  Knobel  {Die  Genens  erklcai,  p.  174); 
Ewald  (6>JcA.  i.  476,  oomp.  iU.  813  f.,  a«  Aufl.); 
Hengstenberg  {Auihettdti  Jea  Pent,  ii.  195  fT.); 
Winer  {Renlw.  ii.  108);  Delitzscfa  {CewsU,  p.  406 
ff.,  and  Edinb.  transl.  p.  249);  KurU  {UttchichU 
de$  A.  BundfS^  I  218  f.),  and  others. 

It  has  been  made  an  otyection  to  the  accuracy 
ttf  the  Biblical  history  of  the  patriarchs  that  so 
many  similar  events  and  so  many  identical  names 
*f  persons  and  phices  occur  in  the  account  of  the 
diflerent  men.  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  dissimilarity  in  what  is  related  of  them  u  boom- 
(aiably  greater  than  the  agreement.  Their  personal 
3harBcti>rlstics  are  unlike,  bearing  unmistakable 
T.ai^  of  originality  and  indiriduality.  Isaac 
lever  goes  beyond  the  boundary  of  Palestine, 
though  Abraham  and  Jacob  roamed  fix>m  one 
vtreme  part  of  the  East  to  another.  The  do- 
mestic events  also  of  their  respective  families  were 
as  divene  as  the  vicissitudes  of  human  condition 
•oold  well  permit,  Abimelech's  lawless  seizure  of. 
tfi9  aiFcs  of  the  two  strangers  (Gen.  zx.  2  AT.,  and 
cxTi.  6  (i\)  proves  only  that  the  same  passions  be- 
kmg  to  men  in  successive  genoations,  and  prompt 
1.0  the  same  acts  in  the  presence  of  the  same  temp- 
tations. That,  leading  as  they  all  did  a  nomadic 
ife,  they  should  oocaaionally  visit  the  same  places, 
aras  natural  and  mevitalJe.  Abraham  and  Isaac 
ippear  at  difAreot  times  at  Gerar  and  Beer-sheba, 
but  the  fertility  of  these  places,  or  the  opportunity 
Stir  obtaining  water,  aocounta  for  that  coincidence. 
itMb  ncufience  of  the  aame  penonal  names,  e.  ^., 
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AUnMfeeh  and  Pbkliol,  fai  the  inteMoiiw  ol  Ate 
ham  and  laaae  with  the  PhilbCinea,  has  its  pafai 
anak)gy  in  the  pwasnt  customs  of  Uie  Eaui.  U  ii 
generally  allowed  that  Abimbijcch  (wUeh  aee) 
like  Phwaoh  in  Egypt,  and  C«sar  among  the  Ro 
mana,  waa  a  royal  title,  and  not  the  name  of  a 
sii«la  indivkiual.  But  Phichol  also,  saya  Thon- 
aon  (Land  ami  Booh,  iL  862),  ">  may  have  been  a 
name  of  office,  as  anic^  or  miisHr  now  ia  in  this 
oomitry.  If  one  of  these  officers  is  spoken  of,  his 
name  is  rardy  mentioned.  I,  indeed,  never  knew 
any  but  the  official  Utie  of  these  Turkish  officers.** 
It  is  aJfeged  as  a  difficulty  that  Beer-sheba  is  repn- 
sented  as  receiving  its  name  fh>m  Afanham,  and 
then  again  ftom  laaae,  in  ratification,  in  both  ii^ 
stanoea,  of  a  aimilar  covenant  between  them  and 
the  native  ehieft  or  theUet  of  the  region.  But  we 
have  here  an  example  merely  of  the  reaflbmatioB 
of  a  name  (as  in  other  instancea,  e.  g»  Bethel.) 
under  new  circumatancea  such  aa  made  the  name 
doubly  significant,  or  revived  it  after  having  fiJkn 
partially  into  disuse.  Beer-sheba,  being  weD  known 
when  Genesis  waa  written,  the  name  oocnrs  pio- 
feptically  ui  zxi.  14.  But  it  waa  first  ao  caUed 
when  Abraham  established  there  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Abiroeleeh  reqieetang  the  well  in  dispute  be- 
tween them  (Gen.  xxi.  31).  A  similar  difficulty 
aroae  between  Isaac  and  the  Abimelech  who  ane- 
ceeded  the  other;  and  that  being  lettied  by  a  Bhs 
treaty  aealed  with  sacrificea  and  oatha,  haae  n- 
impoaed  the  appropriate  name  in  token  of  the  same 
happy  iaaue  of  the  atrilB.  It  waa  thia  restoration 
of  the  name,  it  would  seem,  that  made  it  penna- 
nent  through  all  time  (Gen.  xxvi.  38). 

For  an  outline  of  the  events  in  Isaac*s  lilb,  and 
a  discussion  of  some  of  the  historical  and  engat 
ical  queatlona  which  the  narrative  preacnta,  tha 
reader  may  aee  Kurts's  GttchitAte  des  A.  B%mde$j 
i.  218-230.  This  writer  regarda  "  the  ground-type 
of  Isaac's  character  aa  a  certain  elasticity  of  en- 
durance which  doea  not  reaist  evil,  doea  not  con- 
tend against  it,  but  overcomes  it  by  patience  and 
concession  (nee  (Sen.  szvi.  17-22):  and,  in  thia 
respect,  Isaac  is  truly  great  and  worthy  of  admira- 
tion. That  this  greatness  of  men  is  uauaUy  nn- 
reoognixed  and  abused,  detracts  nothing  from  its 
worth:  and  that  in  Isaac  also  it  was  mixed  and 
marred  by  a  degree  of  weakness  and  want  of  self 
command  **  ahowa  that  human  virtue  haa  its  ana- 
voidable  limitations.  Hess  has  sketched  the  patii> 
aroh's  life  with  mingled  pruse  and  censure  in  his 
Grtckichte  dm-  PtUrutrehen,  ii.  3-64.  Vaihingar 
has  a  brief  artkle  on  Isaac  in  Henog's  Real-En- 
cyk.  rii.  81-88;  and  also  Wunderiich,  in  Zeiler*s 
BibL  WMerb,  i.  730  ff.  The  portraiture  of  Isaac's 
life,  as  this  latter  writer  remuks,  does  not  indeed 
impress  us  aa  that  of  an  extraordinary  personality; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  remember  that 
the  design  of  Scripture  here  is,  not  to  present  men 
to  us,  even  the  elect  ones,  aa  they  should  be,  but  aa 
they  are.  A  apirit  of  humility  and  honesty  must 
stamp  itself  on  bugraphy  so  written.  It  is  not  t* 
be  fiorgotten  that  what  we  know  of  the  fisuha  cC 
good  men  in  the  Bible,  rests,  in  great  part,  on  oait- 
fassiona  which  they  themselves  have  made,  and  not 
on  the  aeeiisation  of  othen.  Bishop  Hall*a  nOa^ 
tiona  on  **  Isaac's  offering  **  ( Contemp(atim$,  iw. 
bk.  iL)  are  characteriatic  and  intenatu«.        H. 

•ISAAC,  twice  need  (Am.  viL  0,  16,  vhrn 

the  fbnn  is  pnQT)  as  a  poede  synonym  for  U 
mel,  t.  f  the  ten  tribes.     Hence  "  the  hlf^-plaoei 
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of  Umc  **  (i«r.  0)  an  the  saoetuwia  of  idol  wor- 
lUpIo  wUdi  thelmeUies  rawrted  in  their  apostasy 
ixim  JehoivBh.  The  LXX.  go  ftuther,  and  find  a 
nnasm  in  the  use  and  the  import  of  the  rame 
{fimfuA  rov  T^A^ror,  "  aluuv  of  laughter,"  but  the 
kMigfater  to  beoome  a  mockery  in  the  day  of  God's 
viaUation).  This  hidden  meaning  is  fiur-feiched. 
Pusqr  (^mos,  p.  311)  regards  it  with  &vor.    H. 

ISAI'AH  [3  syL]  Cinj^tt?^,  t.  e.  Yeshayahu 
IJekopah'i  ke(p  or  W«ri<»on],* always  in  Heb.  Text; 
but  in  Rablunical  superscriptions  ot  the  Heb.  Bible 

rP^^tZ?"*:  *Hffotas:  lining).  The  Hebrew  name, 
our  shortened  form  of  which  occun  of  other  per- 
sons [see  Jbsaiah,  Jeshaiaii],  signifies  Sakation 
ofJithn  (a  shortened  form  oi  Jekovnk),  Keferenee 
is  plainly  made  by  the  prophet-  himself  (Is.  yiii.  18 ),  to 
the  atgniftnanee  of  his  own  name  as  well  as  of  those 

of  Us  two  sons.   Hb  father  Amoz  (V*^Z3^  'AfuSf ) 

moat  not  be  confounded,  as  was  done  by  Clemens 
Aleaaodrmus  luid  some  other  of  the  Fathers 
through  their  ignorance    of    Hebrew,   with    the 

prophet  Amos  (dHd^,  in  LXX.  also  *A/u(f ),  who 

flourished  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  U.  Nothing 
whatever  is  known  of  Amos.  He  is  said  by  some 
of  the  Rabbins  to  have  been  also  a  prophet,  and 
brother  of  Icing  Amasinh  —  the  latter  apparently 
a  mere  guess  founded  on  the  affinity  of  the  two 
names.  Kimchi  (a.  d.  1230)  says  in  liis  commen- 
tary on  Is.  i.  1,  "  We  know  not  his  race,  nor  of 
wluit  tribe  he  was.*' 

I.  The  finit  verse  of  the  book  runs  thus:  **  The 
nnon  of  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amos,  which  he  saw 
eoneeming  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of 
Ussiah,  Jotluun,  Aliaz,  and  Heaekiah,  kings  of 
Judah."  A  few  remarks  on  this  verse  will  open 
the  way  to  the  solution  of  several  inquiries  relative 
to  the  prophet  and  his  writings. 

1.  This  veTM  is  not  the  preface  to  the  firrt  chapter 
odIj,  nor  to  any  small  portion  of  the  book,  as  is 
dear  from  the  enumeration  of  the  four  kings.  It 
pUnly  prefiMes  at  least  the  first  part  of  t^  book 
(eba.  L-xxzix.),  which  feaves  off  in  Hesekiah*s 
reign;  and  as  there  appears  no  reason  for  limiting 
its  refiennce  even  to  the  first  part,  the  obvious  oon- 
stnietion  would  take  it  as  applying  to  the  whole 
bonk  (oomp.  Hos.  i.  1;  Mic.  L  1).  The  word  vision 
Usb.  is  a  ooUeetive  noun,  as  in  2  Cfar.  xxxii.  32;  the 

)  tl^  is  never  found  in  the  i^ursL  As  this  h  the 
oatunl  and  obvious  bearing  of  the  verse, 

3.  We  are  authoriaed  to  infer,  that  no  part  of 
the  vitionj  the  fhiits  of  which  are  reooided  in  this 
book,  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  Hypoth- 
eses, therefore,  wliich  lengthen  Isaiah's  prophetic 
ministration  into  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  appear  to 
(aek  historical  foundation.  A  rabbinical  tradition, 
it  is  true,  apparently  confirmed  by  the  BuwptaBrf 
a«r  of  Heb.  xi  37,  which  can  be  referred  to  no 
other  known  fact,  reports  the  prophet  to  have  been 
mwn  asundero  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  by  order  of 
Manasseh;  but  the  hostility  of  the  party  opposed 
to  the  service  of  Jehovah,  which  gained  the  ascend- 
SDpy  at  the  accession  of  that  prince,  had  been  suf- 
flfliflDtly  excited  by  the  prophet  during  toe  reign  of 
Ids  predecessor  to  prompt  them  to  the  murder, 
vUboot  oar  leogthsnii^  the  period  of  his  prophe- 

e  the  Omdlllonal  spot  of  the  nartyrdom  Is  a  vwy 
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qring  beyond  the  limits  which  this 
Fcr  indeed  ~ 

3.  Isaiah  must  have  been  an  old  man  at  the  close 
of  Hezekiah's  reign,  llie  ordinary  chronology  giver 
758  B.  c.  for  the  date  of  ilotham^s  acoesrtion.  and 
698  for  that  of  Hezdiiah's  death.  This  gives  us  a 
period  of  60  years.  And  since  his  rauistry  com- 
menced before  U»«iab'8  death  (how  long  we  know 
not),  supposing  him  to  have  been  no  more  than  2( 
yean  old  when  he  b^aii  to  prophesiy,  he  would 
have  been  80  or  90  at  Manasaeb's  accession. 

4.  The  circle  of  hearers  upon  whom  his  ministry 
was  immediatdy  designed  to  operate  is  d^erroined 
to  be  **  Judah  and  Jerusalem.'*  1>ue,  we  have  is 
the  book  prophecies  reUting  to  the  kingdom  ol 
Israel  —  as  also  to  Moab,  fi^ylon,  and  oSier  hi*> 
then  states;  but  neither  in  the  one  case  nor  the 
other  was  the  prophesying  designed  for  the  beLtfit 
of  these  foreign  states,  or  meant  to  be  communi- 
cated to  them,  but  only  for  Judah,  now  beooimiig 
the  sole  home  of  Hebrew  blessings  and  hopes 
Every  other  interest  in  the  prophet's  inspired  view 
moves  round  Judah,  and  is  connected  with  hsr. 

6.  It  is  the  most  natural  and  obvious  supposi- 
tion that  the  "  visions ''  are  in  the  main  placed  in 
the  collection  according  to  their  chronologica] 
order;  and  this  supposition  it  would  be  arbitnu7 
to  set  aside  without  more  solid  reasons  than  the 
mere  impulses  of  subjectire  fiuicy.  We  grant  that 
this  presumption  might  be  overruled.  If  good  cause 
were  shown ;  but  till  it  is  shovrn,  we  have  no  war- 
rant for  rgecting  the  principle  that  the  present 
arrangement  is  in  the  main  founded  upon  chrono- 
logieal  propriety,  only  departed  ih>m  in  cases  where 
(as  is  very  natund  to  suppose)  similarity  of  char- 
acter octtsioned  the  grouping  together  of  visions 
whieh  were  not  uttered  at  the  same  time. 

6.  If  then  we  compare  the  contents  of  the  book 
with  the  description  here  given  of  it,  we  recognin 
prophesyings  which  are  certainly  to  be  assigned  to 
the  reigns  of  Ussiah,  Ahas,  and  Heeekiah ;  but  wt 
cannot  so  certainly  find  any  belonging  to  the  reign 
of  Jotham.  The  form  of  the  exprenion  in  vt  1, 
>'  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died,'*  fixes  the  time 
of  that  vision  to  the  cfose  of  Uaaiah's  reign,  and 
not  to  the  commencement  of  Jotham's.  What 
precedes  eh.  ▼!.  may  be  referred  to  some  preceding 
part  of  Uidah's  reign:  except  perhaps  the  first 
chapter;  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  sum- 
mary of  advice  founded  upon  the  whole  of  what 
foUows,  —  a  kind  of  general  prefoce;  correeponding 
at  the  commencement  of  the  book  to  the  parsenesis 
of  the  nine  chapters  at  its  close.  Ch.  idi.  brings 
us  at  once  from  *'  the  year  that  king  Usziah  died  " 
to  **  the  days  of  Ahaz."  We  have  then  nothing 
left  for  Jotham's  reign,  unless  we  suppose  that 
some  of  the  group  of  "  burdens "  in  xUL-xxiiL 
belong  to  it,  or  some  of  the  perhaps  misceUaneouf 
utterances  in  xxviii.-xxxv.  It  may  be  that  propb- 
esyings  then  spoken  vrere  not  recorded,  because^ 
applying  to  a  state  of  things  similar  to  what  ob> 
tabled  in  the  latter  part  of  Uoiah,  they  were  them* 
selves  of  a  similar  strain  with  chs.  U.-v. 
.  7.  We  naturally  ask.  Who  was  the  compiler  of 
the  book?  The  obvious  answer  is,  that  it  was 
Isaiah  himsdf  aided  by  a  scribe;  eomp.  the  very 
interesting  glimpse  affi>rded  us  hr  Jer.  zxzvt  l-o, 
of  the  reCtion  between  the  utteranes  of  propheeiei 
and  their  writing.    Isaiah  we  know  was  otherwiai 

Sitoam  on  tot  slopss  sf  Opbsl,  bslew  ths  8  A  ««l 
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';  in*  In  2  Chr.  xxvi.  82  ira  md:  "Now 
toe  rat  of  the  acta  of  (Jeziah  first  and  last  did 
baiah  the  son  of  Anioz  the  prophet  write  " ;  and 
though  that  historical  work  has  perished,  the  toici 
remains  to  show  that  Isaiah^s  mind  was  not  alien 
fh>ro  the  cares  of  written  composition  (oomp.  also 
2  Chr.  xzxii.  82:  and  oliserve  the  first  person  used 
in  viii.  1-4}).  llie  organic  structure  of  the  whole 
boolc  also,  which  we  hope  to  make  i4)parent,  fiivors 
the  same  belief.  On  the  whole,  that  Isaiah  was 
himself  the  compiler,  claims  to  be  accepted  as  the 
true  view.  The  principal  objection  desenring  of 
noUoe  is  that  founded  upon  zxzyii.  88.  It  has 
been  alleged  (Hitzig,  in  toe.)  that  Sennacherib's 
murder  took  phice  r.  c.  696,  two  years  after  Man- 
asseh's  accession;  others,  however,  question  this 
(oomp.  HKvemick*8  HnUitung):  at  all  events  the 
passage  is  quite  remncilahle  wi&i  the  belief  of  Isaiah*s 
being  the  compiler,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  lived 
two  or  three  years  alter  Manasseh's  accession,  even 
without  our  having  recourse  to  the  expedient  of 
attributing  the  verse  in  question  and  the  one  before 
it  to  a  later  hand.  The  name  gi^-en  in  zxxvi.  11, 
18,  to  the  Hebrew  spoken  in  Jerusalem,  "  the  Jews* 

language,**  H^l^H'^t  is  no  evidence  of  a  kter  age; 
H  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  while  the  written 
language  remained  the  same  in  both  kingdoms,  as 
is  e\idenced  by  the  prophetical  books,  the  tpohen 
dialect  (comp.  Judg.  xii.  6)  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  may  have  diveryvd  so  fiur  fh>m  that  of  the 
(now  perished)  kingdom  of  Israel  as  io  have  re- 
ceived a  distinct  designation ;  and  its  name  would 
naturally,  like  that  of  the  kingdom  itself,  be  drawn 
from  the  tribe  which  formed  the  chief  constituent 
of  the  population.  As  we  are  seeking  for  ol^ective 
evidence,  we  may  neglect  those  wild  hypotheses 
which  some  have  indulged  in,  respecting  an  original 
work  and  its  subsequent  modifications;  for  since 
they  originate  in  the  denial  of  divine  inspiration 
conjoined  with  reliance  on  a  merely  sulgective  ap- 
preciation of  the  several  writings,  such  hypotheses 
must  be  assigned  to  the  region  of  fancy  rather 
than  of  historic  investigation. 

8.  In  this  introductory  verse  we  have  yet  to 
notice  the  description  which  it  gi\'es  of  Isaiah's 
ETOphesyings:  they  are  "the  nn'on  which  he  saw.** 
When  we  hear  of  vidom  we  are  apt  to  think  of  a 
mental  condition  in  which  the  mind  is  withdrawn 
altoitether  fit>m  the  perception  of  objects  actually 
present,  and  contemplates,  instead  of  these,  another 
set  of  ot(jects  which  appear  at  the  moment  sensibly 
present  —  a  sort  of  dream  without  sleep.  Such  a 
vision  was  that  of  St.  Peter  at  Joppa.  Such  again 
we  recognize  in  Is.  vi.  —  the  only  instance  of  this 
kind  of  pure  vision  in  the  book;  in  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel,  and  Zechariah,  they  abound.  But  Isaiah's 
mentil  state  in  his  prophesying  appears  ordinarily 
to  have  been  different  from  this.  (5utward  objects 
really  present  were  not  withdrawn  from  his  percep- 
tion, but  appear  to  have  bWided  to  his  view,  at 
times,  with  the  spiritiud  whicn  was  really  present, 
though  not  recognizable -except  to  the  eye  of  faith 
(e.  ^.,  the  presence  of  JehuvsJi);  at  times,  with  the 
liture,  whether  sensible  or  spiritual,  which  seemed 
o  the  prophet  as  if  actually  present  In  this  view, 
sis  prophesyings  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  utter- 
ances, in  the  delivery  of  which  the  Holy  Ghost  em- 
ployed the  intefloctual  and  physical  organs  of  the 
prophet  as  mere  instruments  wielded  by  itself,  but 
w  vuMw  t.  e.,  the  description  by  the  prophet  him- 
isir  under  difine  direcUon  (2  T\m.  iii.  16)  of  that 
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which  at  the  time  he  seemed  to  himadf  to  see.  B 
this  view  be  Just,  it  follows  that  in  the  deier^itloBi 
which  the  prophet  gives  of  that  which  apiieared  U 
be  before  him,  we  cannot  be  at  once  sure,  wbetha 
he  is  describing  what  was  actually  oljectively  pres- 
ent, or  whether  the  objects  delineated  as  present 
betonged  to  the  fiiture.  For  example;  at  first  sight 
the  description  given  of  the  condition  of  Judah  in 
i.  6-8,  portra}ing  an  invasion,  might  be  nnderstood 
of  what  was  actually  present,  and  so  might  kad  ua 
either  to  supplement  the  history  of  2  K.  with  a 
hypothetical  in^'asion,  or  put  forward  the  time  of 
the  prophesying  to  Ahaz  or  Hezekiah.  But  reool- 
leeting  that  it  is  rMirm,  we  see  that  it  may  be  taken 
aa  simply  predicti^-e  and  threatening,  and  therefove 
as  still  spoken  in  Uzziah*s  reign.  Similariy  iii.  8, 
▼.  18,  X.  28-32,  are  all  predictive.  So  in  the  sec- 
ond part  to  Ixiv.  11.  I'urtljer,  it  would  be  only  in 
aoconlanee  with  thu  metliod  of  prophetic  sight  if 
we  found  the  prophet  describing  some  ftiture  time 
as  if  present,  and  ftt>m  that  standing-point  an- 
nouncing some  more  distant  fbture,  sometimes  as 
ftiture,  and  sometimes,  again,  as  present.  And  in 
fiiet  it  to  thus  that  Isaiah  represents  the  eoming 
fortunes  of  (xod*s  people  in  tlie  second  part  of  hto 
prophecy.  Comp.  xlii.  18-17,  xlix.  18,  xlv.  1-4, 
liii.  3-10,  11,  12,  Ixiii.  1-6,  as  illustrations  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  relations  of  past,  present,  and 
fiiture  time  are  in  vision  blended  together. 

It  has  been  remarked  alwve  as  cbaracteristie  of 
Isidah*s  ordinary  prophetic  vision,  that  the  actually 
present  to  not  kwt  to  view.  In  fact  tliis  was  essen- 
tial to  hto  proper  function.  His  first  and  immediate 
concern  was  with  his  contemporaries,  as  the  re- 
prover of  sin.  and  to  build  up  the  piety  of  believers. 
Even  when  hto  \ision  the  most  contemplates  the 
future,  he  yet  does  not  lose  his  reference  to  the 
present,  but  (as  we  shall  see  even  in  the  second 
part)  he  makes  hto  prophesyings  tell  by  exhortation 
and  reproof  upon  the  state  of  things  actually  around 
him.  From  all  this  it  results,  that  we  often  find 
it  diflleult  to  discriminate  his  predictions  from  ha 
rebukes  of  presrat  disorders.  His  contemporar.^, 
however,  would  be  under  no  such  difficulty.  The 
idototrons  and  ungodly  Hebrew  would  promptly 
recognize  hto  own  descriptron ;  the  pious  would  be 
confirmed  and  cheered. 

II.  In  order  to  realize  the  relation  of  Isaiah*s 
prophetic  ministry  to  his  own  contemporaries,  wt 
need  to  take  account  both  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  Judah  at  the  time,  and  internally  of  its  soda] 
and  religious  aspecta.  Our  materials  are  scanty, 
and  are  to  be  collected  partly  out  of  2  K.  and  2 
Chr.,  and  partly  out  of  the  remaining  writings  of 
contemporary  prophets,  Joel  (prolably),  Olmdiah, 
and  Micah,  in  Judah ;  and  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jonah, 
in  Israel.  Of  these  the  most  antotance  is  obtained 
fhom  Micah. 

1.  Under  Uzziah  the  political  position  of  Judah 
had  greatly  recovered  ftvm  the  blows  suffered  under 
Amuiah ;  the  fortificatbns  of  Jerusalem  itself  were 
restored;  castles  were  built  in  the  country;  new 
arrangements  in  the  army  and  equipments  af  de- 
fensive aitiOery  were  established ;  and  considerate 
successes  in  war  gained  against  the  Philistines,  the 
Arabians,  and  the  Ammonites.  [Uxziar.]  TIui 
^osperity  oontinoed  during  the  reign  of  Jotluun. 
except  that,  towards  the  close  of  thto  totter  reiga 
troubles  threatened  flmn  the  alliance  of  Israel  and 
Syria.  [Johtram.]  The  consequence  of  this  pros* 
perity  was  an  Influx  of  wealth,  and  this  with  tb< 
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from  Jehovah,  and  led  them  t/  trail  b 
tounu,  Monovev  Kfnt  diMNtlen  existed 
b  tiie  intemal  adminiftrationj  all  of  whiohf  whoJier 
■laal  or  lelif^oaa,  were,  by  tiie  very  nature  of  the 
Bommon  wealth,  aa  theocratic,  alike  amenable  to 
praphetie  rebuke.  It  waa  the  very  bostnen  of  Isaiah 
SDd  other  propheta  to  raise  their  Toices  aa  public 
icfanncn,  aa  trell  aa  to  ftdflll  the  work  which  be- 
longs to  nligions  teachers  in  edifying  God's  true 
■mots  and  calliiig  the  irrdigioos  to  repeutanoe. 
Aceordingly  oar  prophet  steps  forward  into  public 
view  with  the  ^vine  message,  dressed  nStet  the 
■Mumer  of  propheta  in  general  —  girded  in  coarse 
jnd  bkdc,  or  at  least  dark  ookMred,  hair-cloth  (comp. 
Is.  XX.  i,  L  3:  2  K.  i.  8;  Zech.  xiii.  4)  —  emblem- 
itically  indicating  by  this  attire  of  mourning  that 
Jehovah  tgckib  to  his  people  in  grief  and  resent- 
ment. [SACKCUxnr.]  From  his  house,  which 
sppeaia  to  ha^e  been  in  Jerosafem  (comp.  tU.  3, 
xxzvii.  5),  he  goea  fiffth  to  places  of  general  con- 
eonae,  chiefly  no  doubt,  as  Qirist  and  his  Apostles 
sftenrards  did,  to  the  colonnades  and  courts  of  the 
Temple,  and  pirodaima  in  the  audience  of  the  people 
"the  word  of  Jehovah.** 

2.  And  what  is  the  tenor  of  his  message  in  the 
time  of  Uzsiiih  and  Jotham  ?  Hiis  ire  read  in  chs. 
L-T.  Chap.  i.  is  very  general  in  its  contents.  In 
penini^  it  we  may  iaincy  that  vre  hear  the  very 
voiee  of  the  S«er  as  he  stands  (perhaps)  in  the 
Covt  of  the  (sraelitea  denouncing  to  nobles  and 
people,  then  assembling  for  divine  worabip,  the 
irhole  eitimate  of  their  chancter  ibrmed  by  Jehovah, 
■nd  his  appronching  chastisements.  "  They  are  a 
■nfal  nation ;  they  have  provoked  the  Hdy  One 
af  Israel  to  anger.  Flourishing  as  their  worldly 
WMlition  now  appears,  the  man  whose  eyes  are 
vgrnnoA  sees  another  scene  before  him  (1-9)  —  the 
bad  hid  waste,  and  Zion  left  as  a  ootta«:^  in  a  rine- 
jird  —  (a  picture  realized  in  the  Syro-Ephnumitish 
ear,  and  more  especially  in  the  Assyrian  invasion 
—the  great  event  round  which  the  whole  of  the 
fint  part  of  the  book  revolves).  Men  of  Sodom 
sad  Gomorrah .  that  they  are,  let  them  hearken ! 
they  may  go  on  if  they  will  with  thdr  ritual  worship, 
*  trsmpGng  *  Jehovah's  courts  ;  nevertheless.  He 
tosthss  them:  the  stain  of  innocent  blood  is  on 
t^^  hands:  the  weak  are  opprened ;  there  is  bribery 
ma  eorruptioQ  in  the  administration  of  Justice, 
lit  them  reform;  if  they  will  not,  Jehovah  will 
bom  out  their  sins  in  the  smelting  fire  of  his  judg- 
■SBt.  Zion  shall  be  purified,  and  thus  saved, 
wlubt  the  sinners  and  recreants  from  Jehovah  in 
ker  shall  perish  in  their  much-loved  idolatries." 
This  diaeoune  soitahly  heads  the  book;  it  sounds 
the  key-note  of  the  whole ;  fires  of  Judgment  destroy- 
ing, but  purifyinK  a  remnant  —  such  was  the  burden 
lO  along  of  Isaiah*s  prophesyings. 

Of  the  other  public  utterances  bdonging  to  this 
ftnod,  chs.  IL-It.  are  by  almost  all  critics  consid- 
ered to  be  one  prophesying —  the  leading  thought 
sf  which  is  that  tlie  present  prosperity  of  Judsh 
rimU  be  destroyed  for  her  sun,  to  make  room  far 
the  rwU  gtnry  of  jnety  and  virtue ;  while  ch.  v. 
fanns  a  <&dnct  diseourre,  whose  main  purport  is 
Ihst  bnel,  Qod*a  vineyard,  shall  be  brought  to 
Iwntsiajii.  Tlie  Idolatrf  denounced  hi  these  ch^ 
In  is  to  be  taken  ss  that  of  private  hidivlduals, 
far  both  Ufxlah  and  Jotham  served  Jehovah.  They 
wi  laUbwd  by  the  vision  of  the  exaltatkm  of  the 
on  wfaiefa  Jehovah  direDs  above  all  other 
to  beeome  the  souiee  of  light  and  morsl 
to  an  oMuiUnd  01.  9-4). 


Here  vrt  are  met  by  the  fret  that  this 
vision  is  found  in  very  nearly  the  same  words  !■ 
Micah  iv.  1-3.  The  two  prophets  were  eootem 
porary,  and  one  may  very  wdl  hare  heard  the  other, 
and  adopted  his  words.  Compare  a  nearly  sim- 
ihr  phenomenon  in  1  Pet.  v.  5-9,  compared  with 
Jam.  iv.  6-10;  for  Peter  and  James  had  no  doubt 
often  heard  each  other's  public  teaching  at  Jerusa- 
lem. Which  was  the  prior  speaker  c^  the  words 
we  cannot  in  either  case  determine.  In  many  cases 
wriUrt  of  Scripture  adopt  the  words  of  former 
inspired  writer$f  why  not  speakers  also?  In  this 
instance,  Isaiah  or  Micah  may  without  improb- 
ability be  imagined  as  standing  by  whilst  the  otfasi 
announced  Jehovah's  word,  and  himself,  still  uiuler 
divine  inspiration,  afterwards  repeating  the  samt 
word.  As  among  the  prophets  in  the  Christian 
Chureh  some  were  directed  to  remain  in  sUenoe^ 
and  ** Judge"  whilst  othen  spoke;  so  we  may  be- 
liere  that  occasions  frequently  occurred  in  which 
the  prophesying  of  one  sable-dressed  prophet  was 
listened  to,  and  ratified  by  other  propheti,  one  or 
more,  standing  by,  who  might  add  their  testimony: 
**  This  IS  the  word  of  Jehovah  *'  (comp.  1  K.  xnL 
11,  12). 

After  thus  reft^eshing  pious  souls  with  delineating 
ftiture  (Messianic)  glories,  Isaiah  is  recalled  by  the 
sad  present.  Far  distant  is  God's  people  as  yet 
ftom  the  high  calling  of  being  the  teacher  of  the 
world.  **  All  is  now  wrong.  Heathenism  is  flood- 
ing  the  land  with  chamien  and  diviners,  with  silver 
and  gold,  with  horses  and  chariots,  and  with  idols  ! 
Jehovah,  foi^ire  them  not!  —  Jehovah's  day  of 
judgment  is  coming,  when  all  human  gbry  shall 
disappear  before  his  glory^  and  in  consteniation 
Hebrew  Idolaters  shall  hurl  their  images  Into  any 
comer.  liO,  Jehovah-Zebaoth  will  take  away  every 
stay  of  order  and  well-being  in  the  state,  leaving 
only  the  ref\i9e  of  society  to  rule  (if  indeed  they 
will)  the desokited  city.  Look  at  them  only!  The; 
are  as  shameless  as  Sodom!  O  my  people,  thy 
leaden  lead  thee  astray,  thy  princes  cypress :  what 
mean  ye  that  ye  grind  the  faces  of  my  poor?  saith 
Jehovah.  Look  again  at  their  ladies,  vrith  their 
Jewels  and  their  head-gear,  and  their  fine  dresses 
and  their  trinkets !  Jehovah  will  take  all  of  it  away, 
learing  to  them  only  shame  and  sackcloth.  Yes, 
Zion  shall  lose  both  sons  and  daughters  (so  man^ 
are  they  who  oflbid !),  and  bereaved  of  all  shall  si» 
on  the  bare  ground.  Yet  out  of  these  Judgments 
shall  issue  purity  and  peace.  He,  the  Branch  of 
Jehovah's  appobiting  (iv.  2),  shall  appear  in  glory 
and  the  redeemed  springing  out  of  the  earth  sludl 
shine  with  accordant  splendor  in  wliat  is  left  af 
Israel.  All  in  Zion  shall  then  be  holy,  and  the 
pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and  the  ovfsrshadowiiig 
ckrad  by  day,  shall  as  of  yore  cheer  and  iirotect  — 
what  is  precious  must  needs  be  protected  1  Sweit 
shall  be  the  security  and  refteshment  of  thosf 
days," 

Again  the  prophet  is  seen  in  the  pubHc  oob- 
oonne.  At  first  he  invites  attention  by  reciting  r 
panhle  (of  the  vineyard)  in  calm  and  compoaed 
accents  (ch.  v.)*  But  as  he  interprets  the  paraMi 
his  note  changes,  and  a  sixfold  **  woe  *'  Is  poured 
ibrth  vnth  terrible  invective.  It  is  lerelled  sgalnsi 
the  covetous  amassers  of  land,  breaking  down  those 
landmarks  which  fenced  the  small  hereditary  ttW' 
hoklers  whose  perpetuity  formed  an  essential  el» 
ment  In  the  orijpnal  constitution  of  the  Hebrew 
oommonwealth  fcomp.  1  K.  zzi.  3);  agahut  lnx» 
fkms  levrikn;  agidnst  bold  limitn  who  dsOsd 
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God's  voiii  of  Judgmont,  with  which  the  pnphoU 
threateued  them  (oomp.  the  aruiLtf  asaocuition  of 
revelling  with  hardened  unbelief  in  Israel,  Am.  t. 
18,  vi.  3-6);  against  those  who  confounded  moral 
distinctions;  against  self-conceited  skeptics;  and 
against  profligate  perverters  of  judicial  justice.  In 
Auy  of  wrath  Jehorah  stretches  forth  his  hsnd. 
Here  there  is  an  awful  vagueness  in  the  images  of 
terror  which  the  prophet  accumuhttes,  till  at  length 
out  of  the  cloud  and  mist  of  wmth  we  hear  Jehovah 
hiss  for  the  stem  and  irresistible  warriors  (the 
Assyrians),  who  from  the  end  of  the  earth  should 
crowd  forward  to  spoil,  — after  which  all  distinot- 
iiflss  of  description  again  fistdes  awaj  in  vague 
Images  of  sorrow  and  despair. 

What  eflect  (we  may  ask)  would  such  denunda- 
tiofis  produce  upon  the  mass  of  Hebrew  hearers? 
It  was  not  from  Isaiah  only  that  the  same  persons 
heard  them.  ( )ppre8sion,  doiounoed  by  him  (ill.  14, 
16,  T.  7-10),  was  denounced  also  by  Micah  (11. 1, 8); 
maladministration  of  justice  (Is.  i.  33,  ▼.  83)  is 
noted  also  by  Micah  (iii.  1-3,  9-11,  vU.  8);  the 
oombinaUon  of  idokitry,  diviners,  and  horses  found 
in  Is.  U.  6-8,  15,  is  paraUeled  in  Mic.  t.  10-16. 
This  concurrence  of  prophetical  testimony  would 
not  be  without  weight  with  those  who  had  still 
some  faith  in  Jehovah.  But  the  worldly-minded, 
however  silent  when  flagrant  immorality  was  cen- 
sored, might  find  what  they  would  count  plausible 
ground  for  demurring,  when  -  the  prophet  put  the 
multiplication  of  gold,  silver,  horses,  and  chariots, 
in  the  same  category  with  idols,  or  when  with  un- 
sparing satire  he  particularised  articles  of  female 
sdomment  as  ol)|ects  of  Jehovah's  wrath.  But 
God's  law  through  Moses  had  given  similsr  ii\junc- 
tions  (Deut  svii.  16,  17);  and  indeed  in  genersl 
there  is  not  a  single  page  of  the  prophetic  books 
In  which  the  Pentateuch  is  not  again  and  again 
referred  to.  The  Hebrew  commonwealth  was  not 
designed  to  be  a  commercial  state,  but  a  system 
of  small  hereditary  land*  owners  under  a  theocracy. 
Material  progress  and  ever  hei^rhtening  embellish- 
ment, whether  in  the  court  or  in  society  in  genend, 
with  the  men  or  with  the  women,  remoi^  it  ftirther 
and  fiirther  ftom  its  original  constitution,  and  from 
Jehovah  its  God.     Something  resembling  Spartan 

gslnness  belonged  essentially  to  the  idea  of  the 
ebrew  state. 

8.  In  the  year  of  Ucciah's  death  an  ecstatic 
rision  fell  upon  Isaiah,  which,  in  compiling  his 
prophecies  long  after,  he  was  careful  to  record,  both 
for  other  reasons,  and  also  because  he  had  then 
become  aware  of  the  fidlure  of  his  ministry  in  ref- 
srence  to  the  bulk  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  the 
desolation,  yet  not  without  hope,  which  awaited  his 
people.  We  see  in  the  case  of  St.  Peter  at  Joppa 
(Acts  z.  9-16)  that  such  a  state  of  tctUisia^  though 
onquestionably  of  ditine  origin,  yet  in  its  form 
adapts  itself  to  the  previous  condition,  whether  cor- 
poreal or  psychological,  of  the  patient.  Isaiah  at 
this  period  (as  i»e  must  infer  from  the  placing  of 
the  narrative)  had  been  already  for  some  time  en- 
gaged In  his  ministry;  and  we  may  venture  to 
sunuise  he  lamented  his  little  suooess.  Seeing  what 
he  saw  around  him,  and  foreseeing  what  he  foresaw, 
aould  he  do  otherwise  than  feel  deeply  how  little 
he  was  able  to  efiect  for  the  welfere  of  his  betoved 
oouatiT?  In  tills  vision  he  saw  Jehovah,  In  the 
Seoond  PSrson  of  the  (jodhead  (John  sii.  41 ;  comp. 
Mai.  Ui.  1),  enthroned  afofl  in  his  own  earthly 
lAbemade,  attended  by  seraphim,  whose  pniae  filled 
%t  Mootnarr  as  tt  were  witii  the  smoke  of  incense. 
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As  John  at  Patmos,  so  Issiah  was 
with  awe:  he  feit  his  own  sinfulness  and  thai  of  aT 
with  whom  he  was  connected,  and  cried  »  woe  '* 
upon  himself  as  if  brought  before  Jehovah  to  reeeivf 
the  reward  of  his  de^  liut,  as  at  Patnioa,  th« 
Son  of  Mau  laid  his  hand  upon  John  saying,  ^  Feai 
not !  **  so,  in  obedience  evidentiy  to  the  wiU  ol 
Jehovah,  a  seraph  vrith  a  hot  stone  taken  feom  tiw 
altar  touched  his  lips,  the  principal  oigan  of  good 
and  evil  in  man,  and  thereby  removing  his  sinful- 
ness, qualified  him  to  join  the  seraphim  in  what- 
ever service  he  might  be  called  to.  And  now  the 
condescending  invitation  of  the  Great  Kinc  i« 
heard:  ««Whom  shaU  I  smdV  Who  wiU  go  lor 
us?"  ''Here  am  I!  send  me."  Hsd  he  not 
borne  Jehovah's  commission  before?  Ko  doubt  he 
had ;  yet  now,  with  the  intenser  sense  of  the  reality 
of  divine  things  which  that  hour  brought  him,  ht 
felt  as  if  ha  had  not.  What  heaven-taught  miuister 
does  not  understand  this?  And  what  vras  to  be 
the  nature  of  hb  work?  "•  Make  the  understand- 
ing of  thu  people  (not  " my  people  ")  torpid;  dull 
their  ears;  close  up  their  eyes;  the  more  they  hear 
thy  word,  the  more  hardened  they  shall  become; 
they  must  not,  they  shall  not,  receive  the  message 
so  as  to  repent."  A  heart-crushing  commisskm  for 
one  who  foved  his  people  as  Isaiah  did !  llie  moan 
of  grief  at  length  folds  uttersnce:  "  Ijord,  bow 
long?"  "Till  the  laud  be  desolate  —  saving  a 
sm^  remnant,  utteriy  deaolate  —  a  remnant  ^  a 
holy  seed,  which  will  be  a  stock  to  sprout  forth,  but 
again  and  agwn  to  be  cut  back  and  burnt,  and  yet 
still  to  survive.** 

Tliis  vision  in  the  main  was  another  mode  of 
representing  what,  both  in  previous  and  in  sabee- 
quent  prophesyings,  is  so  continually  denounced  — 
the  almost  utter  destruction  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
with  yet  a  purified  remnant.  But  while  this  pre- 
diction was  its  principal  purport,  we  are  sure  that 
the  inspued  editor  of  hb  prophesyings  so  many 
years  after,  beheld  hi  it  also  the  sketch  of  the  fhiits 
of  hb  ministry,  which  at  the  time  when  the  revela- 
tion was  made  to  him  must  have  had  no  smsll 
efiect  upon  hb  own  private  feelinga.  He  goea  afresh 
about  his  work,  despairingly  as  to  the  main  result 
for  the  present,  yet  with  seraph-like  seal,  ardent 
and  hea\'en-puxged,  and  not  without  hope  too,  for 
the  time  to  come.  The  "  holy  seed  "  was  to  be 
the  "  stock."  It  was  to  be  hb  business  to  form 
that  holy  seed. 

It  b  a  touching  trait,  illustrating  the  prophet's 
own  feelings,  that  when  he  nest  appean  before  us, 
some  yean  hter,  he  has  a  son  named  Sheaqashnb, 
*'  Remnant-ahaU-retum."  The  name  was  evidaitiy 
given  with  significance;  and  the  fiset  disoovere  alike 
the  sorrow  which  ate  hb  heart,  and  the  hope  in 
which  he  found  solace. 

4.  Some  yean  elapse  between  chs.  vi.  and  vii . 
and  the  political  scenery  has  graatiy  altered.  The 
Assyrian  power  of  Niiie\'eh  now  threatens  the  Hf»- 
brew  nation  ;  Tigbth-pileser  has  afaeady  sp<»led 
Pekah  of  some  of  the  feirest  parts  of  hb  domiuioiia 
—  of  the  country  east  of  Jordan  and  the  vale  of  toe 
Sea  of  Galilee,  removing  the  inhabitants  probably 
to  people  the  wide  and  as  yet  uninhabited  spnes 
incfosed  by  the  walb  of  Nmeveh  (a.  c  746).  Aft« 
the  Assyrian  army  was  withdrawn,  the  Syrian  king 
dom  of  Damascus  rises  into  notice;  Its  monaidi, 
Rerin,  combines  with  the  now  weakened  Uog  of 
Israel,  and  probably  with  other  small  states  arouDd. 
to  consolidate  (it  has  been  ooideotiired)  a  powsi 
which  shsll  oonfiront  Asshnr.    Abas  kasut  alool 
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iSbm  olgeoi  of  attack  to  tbe  aDifls;  he 
hH  been  alnedy  twice  defeated  (2  Chr.  zxviii.  6, 
6);  and  oow  the  allies  are  threatening  him  with  a 
enmhmed  InTanoa  (741).  The  news  that  **  Aram 
ii  ocunped  in  Ephraim  *'  (Is.  vii.  2)  fills  both  king 
and  people  with  consteraation,  and  the  king  is  gone 
fath  from  the  dtj  to  take  measmva,  as  it  would 
nem,  to  prevent  tlie  upper  reservoir  ot  water  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Under  Je- 
hovah's direction  Isaiah  goes  fiorih  to  meet  the 
king,  surrounded  no  doubt  by  a  ocMisiderable  com- 
pany of  his  oiBoerB  and  of  spectators.^  The  prophet 
b  directed  to  take  with  him  the  child  whose  name, 
Shesijashttb,  was  ao  full  of  mystical  promise,  to 
add  greater  emphaaia  to  his  message.  **  Fear  not," 
he  tdls  the  long,  «*  Damascus  is  the  head  of  Syria, 
sod  of  Syria  only;  and  Rezin  head  of  Damascus, 
sad  not  of  Jerusalem;  and  within  65  years  Ephraim 
•ball  be  broken,  to  be  no  more  a  kingdom:  so  fiu- 
shall  Ephraim  be  from  annexing  JudWi '  Samaria 
tpin  is  head  only  of  Ephraim,  an^.  Remaliah's  son 
only  of  Samaria.  If  ye  will  be  established,  believe 
thisP* 

»  Dost  thon  hesitate  ?  Ask  what  sign  thou  wilt 
to  asBore  thee  that  thus  it  shall  be."  The  young 
kmg  is  alreadj  resolved  not  to  let  himself  into  the 
fine  of  policy  which  Isaiah  is  uiging  upon  bim;  he 
is  bent  upon  an  aDlaoce  with  Assyria.  To  ask  a 
■gn  might  prove  embarrsssing;  for,  if  it  should  be 

giicn ?  Ahaa  therefore,  with  a  half-mocking 

ihowof  reverence,  declines  to  **  tempt  Jehovah." 
•*  0  hooas  of  David,  are  ye  not  satisfied  with  tr}ing 
the  patience  of  an  honest  and  wisely  advising 
prophet,  that  you  will  put  this  contempt  also  upon 
the  (ffod  who  speaks  through  me?  Jehovah  hiin- 
•df^  inespectire  of  your  deservings,  gives  you  a 
gnarantee  that  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  is  not 
jet  to  perish.  Behokl,  the  Virffin  is  with  chUd, 
ind  is  bearing  a  son,  and  thou,  0  mother  (comp. 
Geo.  xvL  11 ),  shalt  call  his  name  ImmanueL  I  seem 
to  tee  that  Child  ah«ady  bom!  Behold  Him  there ! 
Cmm  and  honej,  abundance  of  the  best  food,  shall 
he  eat,  when,  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  he  comes 
tothesgeof  diaeietion;  the  devastating  mroad  of 
Syria  and  Ivael  shall  be  past  then ;  for  before  that, 
thehndof  the  two  kings  thou  hoklest  ao  formidable 
■bn  be  deaolate.  But  -  here  the  threat  which 
nin^  with  the  promise  in  Shemjashub  appears 
— '^Qpon  thy  people  and  upon  thy  fiimily,  not  only 
b  thy  lifetime,  but  afterwards,  Jehovah  will  bring 
sn  enemy  more  terrible  than  Jacob  has  ever  known, 
Asdbor— Aashnr,  whom  thou  wouldest  fidn  hire 
to  help  (v.  aO),  hot  who  shaD  prove  a  rsaor  that 
wiO  shave  bat  too  dean;  he  shall  so  desohte  the 
had  that  iU  mhahitanU  ahaU  be  spane  and  fow." 

'«  Th«  tmdtx  will  ohesrvB  the  parlieular  spedflcation 
«f  the  plaoo,  Indkating  the  authantleity  of  the  nax^ 
ntfvt.  (Oonpi.  BIoDt^  Undesigned  Ooinddtnees^  pt. 
n.  BO.  L) 

h  That  tba  Urfeh  of  the  Messiah  Is  hen  pohited  to 
eiOBot  be  doubted ;  faideed  even  Swald  sees  this.  But 
the  naet  hiterpraCatioo  of  w.  15,  U,  Is  haid  to  de- 
hradns.  That  given  above  is  in  the  main  Hengston- 
h«C^  {Ckriaclogy,  vol.  U.).  The  great  llffleulty  which 
atlMfaes  to  K  Is  that  the  piophet  repreMoti  Christ  as 
•heady  appearing,  nekonU^  flpom  his  birth  at  the 
thea  pieSBut  tfme,  forward  ja  the  desoUtioo  of  ft^ria 
■ai  l«Ml  wttUn  a  fow  yesia.  This  dlfllenlty  Is,  how- 
e«w,  allevlsted  by  Om  consUeralion  that  the  prophet 
ititH  (he  flitore  ae  exhibited  to  hlv  In  "  vliion,"  and 
^  lerii  propbede  vtskm  the  distanees  between  events 
*  ViMef  time  are  often  onperoelved  by  tb#  wnr,  who 
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Again  buah  predicts  the  Assyrian  invadoo ;  eomp. 
ch.  zxxvi.^ 

6.  Aa  the  Assyrian  emi^  began  more  and  more 
to  threaten  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  with  utter 
overthrow,  it  is  now  that  the  prediction  of  the 
Messiah,  the  Restorer  of  Israel,  becomes  mors 
positive  and  clear.  Micah  (v.  2)  points  to  Bethle- 
hem as  the  birthplace,  and  (v.  3)  speaks  of  **  her 
that  travaileth "  as  an  otgect  to  prophetic  vision 
seeming  almost  present.  Would  not  Aficah  and 
Isaiah  confer  with  each  other  in  these  dark  days 
of  prevailing  unbelief,  upon  the  cheering  hope  which 
the  Spirit  <^  Christ  that  was  in  them  suggested  to 
their  minds?  (comp.  Mai.  iii.  16). 

The  king  waa  bent  upon  an  alliance  with  Assyria, 
This  Isaiah  sted&sUy  opposes  (comp.  x.  20).  In  a 
theocracy  tbe  messenger  of  Jehovah  would  frequently 
appear  as  a  political  adviser.  "  Neither  fear  Aram 
and  Fsrael,  for  they  will  soon  perish ;  nor  trust  in 
Asshur,  for  she  will  be  thy  direst  oppressor.**  Such 
is  Isaiah's  strain.  And  by  divine  direction  hn  em^ 
ploys  various  expedients  to  make  his  testimony  the 
more  impressive.  He  procured  a  targe  tablet  (viii. 
1 ),  and  with  witnesses  (for  the  purpose  of  attesting 
the  fact,  and  displayuig  its  especial  sicrnificance)  1m 
wrote  thereon  in  lai^  characters  suited  for  a  pubUe 
notice  tbe  words'^  HAfiTENBOOTY  Spkedspoil; 
which  tablet  was  no  doubt  to  be  hung  up  for  public 
view,  in  the  entrance  (we  may  suppose)  to  the 
Temple  (comp.  "priest,*'  ver.  2).  And  further: 
bis  wife  —  who,  by  the  way,  appears  to  have  been 
herself  possessed  of  prophetic  gifts,  for  «  pr(q[>hetess  ** 
always  haa  this  meaning  and  nowhere  indicates  a 
propheVs  wife  merely— Just  at  this  time  apparently 
gave  birth  to  a  son.  Jehovah  bids  the  prophet  give 
him  the  name  Hattenbooty  SpeedqtoUy  adding,  what 
Isaiah  was  to  avow  on  all  occasions,  that  before  the 
child  should  be  able  to  talk,  the  wealth  of  Damascus 
and  the  booty  of  Samaria  should  be  carried  away 
before  the  king  of  Assyria. 

The  people  of  Judah  was  split  into  political  fiio- 
tions.  lie  court  was  for  Assyria,  and  indeed: 
formed  an  alliance  with  Tighith-pUeser;  but  a  pop- 
ular party  waa  for  the  Syro-Ephraimitic  connection, 
formed  to  resist  Assyria — partly  actuated  by  their 
fean  of  a  confederacy  from  which  they  had  abeady 
severely  sufitred,  and  partly  perhapa  influenced  by 
sympathies  of  kindred  race,  drawing  them  to  Israel^ 
and  even  to  Aram,  in  opposition  to  tbe  more  foreign 
Assyria.  "  Fear  none  but  Jehovah  only !  fear  Him, 
trust  Him ;  He  will  be  your  safety.**  Such  is  the 
purport  of  the  discourse  viii.  6-ix.  7;  in  which, 
however,  he  augun  coming  distress  through  the 
rejection  of  his  counsels,  but  refreshes  himself  with 
the  thought  of  the  Urth  of  the  Great  Deliverer.^' 

perhaps  might  sometimes  In  his  own  private  interprs- 
tation  of  the  vldon  (comp.  1  Pet.  i.  10)  have  miseoD- 
eelved  the  relations  of  time  in  regard  to  events.  The 
very  clearness  with  which  the  fotore  event  was  ex- 
hibited to  him  might  deceive  him  In  Judging  of  its 
nearness.  In  the  N.  T.  we  have  a  somewhat  similar 
phenomenon  in  the  estimate  formed  hy  the  Apostles 
and  others  of  the  relation  of  time  between  Christ's 
coming  to  Judge  Jerusalem  and  Us  ssoond  coming  at 
the  end  of  the  world. 

c  A.  y.  liahex'«halal-hash-bas ;  by  Luther  rendered 
Eaubdtald,  SiUbeutt, 

d  With  reference  to  Tlglath-pileser's  having  rsoentlj 
removed  the  population  of  Galilee,  the  pro|riKet  speeifles 
that  ^  as  the  former  time  brought  homiUatlon  In  the 
tfreetlon  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtall,"  located  on  the 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  GaUlMs.  "  «e>the  latter 
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Ths  liiipirBd  idvloe  ma  not  accepted.  Uobdief 
not  diMMRiiiig  the  power  and  fidthfuken  of  Jehovah 
would  argue  that  isolation  was  ruin,  and  aooord- 
faigly  InTolved  Jadah  in  alliances  which  soon  brought 
her  to  ahnost  utter  destruction. 

6.  A  prophecy  was  delivered  at  this  time  against 
the  kin^om  of  brad  (iz.  8-z.  4),  consisting  of 
foot  strophes,  each  ending  with  the  terrible  refiraiin : 
« for  all  this,  his  anger  is  not  turned  away,  but 
his  hand  is  stretched  out  still."  It  announces  that 
all  expedients  for  recovering  the  power  which  Israel 
had  lately  lost  were  nugatory;  they  had  forsaken 
Jehovah,  and  therefore  God^brsakeu  (x.  4)  they 
should  perish.  As  Isaiah^s  message  was  only  to 
Judah,  we  may  infer  that  the  object  of  this  utter- 
luioe  was  to  check  the  disposition  shown  by  many 
in  Judah  to  connect  Judidi  with  the  policy  of  the 
sister  kingdom. 

7.  The  utterance  recorded  in  z.  6->zii.  6,  one  of 
the  roost  highly  wrought  passages  in  the  whole 
book,  was  probably  one  single  outpouring  of  inspi- 
ration. It  stands  wholly  disconnected  with  the  pre- 
ceding in  the  circumstances  which  it  presupposes; 
and  to  what  period  to  assign  it,  is  not  easy  to 
determine.^*  To  allay  the  dread  of  Assyria  which 
now  prevailed,  Isaiah  was  in  God's  mercy  to  his 
people  inspired  to  declare,  that  though  heavy  judg- 
ments would  consume  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  yet 
Sheaijashub!  the  remnant  should  return  (z.  20-22; 
comp.  vii.  3),  and  that  the  Assyrian  shouM  be 
overthrown  in  the  very  hour  of  apparenUy  certain 
success  by  sgency  whose  precise  nature  is  left  in 
awftil  mystery  (z.  33,  34).  From  the  destruction 
of  Judah's  enemies  thus  representatively  foreshad- 
ovred,  he  then  takes  wing  to  predict  the  happy  and 
peaceful  reign  of  the  "  Twig  which  was  to  come 
forth  from  the  stump  of  Jesse,"  when  the  united 
commonwealth  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  should  be 
restored  in  gk)ry,  and  Jaii  Jehovah  should  be 

dkonld  bring  these  regions  honor."  A  mysterious 
oncle  then  !  But  made  clear  (o  us  by  the  event  (Hatt. 
Iv.  16). 

a  Since  the  great  object  of  this  discourse  is  to  allay 
Judah 's  ftar  of  the  Assyrian  (z.  24),  it  can  hardly  be- 
long to  the  very  early  part  of  the  rdgn  (742  to  727)  of 
ikhss ;  for  then  the  more  immediate  ftar  was  the  Syro- 
Aphraimlte  alliance.  According  to  Uie  principle  of 
ehronolofiical  arrangement  which  we  suppose  to  have 
been  followed  by  Isaiah  in  his  compilation,  It  would 
be  before  the  death  of  Abas  (comp.  xlv.  28).  Abas 
had  "  hired  "  the  help  of  Tiglath-plleser  by  a  large 
present  (2  K.  zvi.),  and  the  Assyrian  had  eocat  and 
MflllQd  (788)  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  (vlli.  4)  by  cap- 
turing and  spoiling  Damascus.  But  already.  In  the 
time  of  Ahas,  Amyria  b^an  to  occasion  uneasiness  to 
Judah  (2  Chr.  xxvili.  20).  Shalmaneser  succeeded 
Tiglath-pllefier  not  later  than  728,  and  might  not  care 
much  fbr  his  predecessor's  engagements  —  If,  Indeed, 
Tiglath-pllewr  himself  felt  bound  by  them.  At  any 
rate,  so  encroaching  a  power,  bent  on  conquest,  must 
needs  be  formidable  to  the  feeble  kingdom  of  Judah, 
BlyTla  being  now  conquered  and  Iirael  powericss. 
Celtics,  who  do  not  take  sulRcient  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  future  events  are  represented  In  the  pre- 
dtetions  of  inspiration  as  already  taking  place,  have 
been  led  to  unsettle  the  chronology  by  observing  that 
Bamaria  is  decicrtbed  by  the  boasting  Assyrian  as  being 
alfsady  as  Damascus,  and  that  the  Invading  amy  Is 
aJrsady  lear  Jerusalem.  But  the  conquest  of  Samaria 
was  already  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
sf  Abas  (viu.  4)  as  equally  certain  with  that  of  Damas- 
;  and  the  imagery  of  x.  28-82  is  probably  ttiat  in 
the  imagination  of  one  fiunlllar  with  the  passes 
tf  HM  ieimitji  would  obvioady  fortnj  an  tanradir^ 
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cekbrated  as  the  proved  strength  cf  hb  M^ 
Here  again  is  set  forth  a  great  cMivaranee,  powm^y 
the  foreshadowing  of  xxxvii. 

8.  The  nezt  eleven  ehi^>ten,  ziii.-zziii.,  eontiiD 
chiefly  a  collection  of  nttcrances,  each  of  wfaidi  It 
styled  a  **  burden.'*  ^  As  they  are  detached  pieoe^ 
it  is  possible  they  have  been  grouped  together  with- 
out strict  obeen-ance  of  tlieir  chrDnok)gical  order. 

(a.)  The  first  (ziii.  1-ziv.  S7)  is  against  Babyh»; 
placed  first,  eithtf  because  it  was  first  in  point  of 
utterance,  or  because  Babykm  in  prophetic  vision, 
particularly  when  Isaiah  compUed  his  book,  headed 
in  importance  all  the  earthly  powen  oppoeed  to 
God*B  people,  and  therefore  wai  to  be  firs'  strurk 
down  by  tiie  shaft  of  prophecy.  As  yet,  mit  Baby- 
lon but  Nineveh  was  the  imperial  city;  but  baiah 
possessed  not  a  mere  foreboding  drawn  from  politi 
cal  sagacity,  but  an  assured  knowledge,  that  Baby- 
lon would  be  the  seat  of  dominion  and  a  leading 
antagonist  to  the  theocratic  people.  Not  only  did 
he  t^  Hezekiah  a  few  years  later,  when  Nine«eh 
was  still  the  seat  of  empire,  that  his  sons  should  be 
carried  captive  "  to  Babylon,"  but  in  this  «*  burden** 
he  also  foretells  Ixith  the  towering  ambition  and 
gk>ry  of  that  city,  and  its  final  overthrow.*  The 
ode  of  triumph  (ziv.  3-23)  in  this  burden  is  among 
the  most  poetical  passages  in  all  literature.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  overthrow  o^  Babylon  is  in  w. 
24,  25,  sssociated  with  the  blow  inflicted  upon  the 
Ninevite  empire  in  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's 
army  (for  here  again  this  great  minde  of  divine 
judgment  looms  out  into  the  prophet's  view),  which 
very  disaster,  however,  probably  helped  on  tiie  rise 
of  Babylon  at  the  cost  of  its  northerfi  rivaL  The 
explanation  seems  to  be  that  Babylon  was  regarded 
as  merely  another  phase  of  As8hur*s  sovereignty 
(comp.  3  K.  xxiii.  29),  so  that  the  overthrow  of 
Sennacherib's  army  was  a  harbmger  of  that  mors 
complete  destruction  of  the  power  of  Asshnr  which 

approach.  The  des^uetlon  of  Sennacherib^  aimy  Is 
the  centre  ol^t  of  the  first  part  of  the  book ;  and  the 
action  of  predictive  prophecy,  and  of  miracle  in  rela> 
tion  to  it,  cannot  be  gainsaid  without  setting  aaids  the 
anthentleity  of  the  naztatlve  altogether. 

h  This  xunaikable  word,  HQ^IJ,  '^Uftlnc  vp,»  is 

vaxlottsly  understood,  some  taking  it  to  refer  to  evils 
to  be  borne  by  the  parties  thr»teoed,  otfacn  as  a  lift- 
ing up  of  the  voice  in  a  solemn  utterance.  A  hundnd 
yean  later  the  term  had  been  so  misused  by  Mss 
prophets,  that  Jeremiah  (kxHI.  88-40)  seems  to  forUd 
Its  use.  Bee  1  Chr.  xv.  ^  whare  In  text  and  maxgin 
of  A.  y.  it  Is  rendered  **song,**  **  carriage,**  and 
'*  lifting  up.»» 

c  Onnpare  our  remuks  In  p.  1180.  Svsd  if  this 
were  conceded  to  be  the  production  of  a  later  prophet 
than  Isaiah  (which  there  Is  no  Just  cause  whatever  fbr 
believing),  the  problem  which  It  presenti  tc  skeptieiai 
would  remain  as  hard  as  ever;  for  whence  shocJl  Iti 
author  learn  that  the  ultioutte  condition  cf  Ba^  yloB 
would  be  such  as  is  here  delineated  T  (xlli.  ll^-SS).  In 
no  time  of  Ilebrew  Uteiaiurs  was  thsrs  reason  to  m^ 
tielpate  this  of  Babylon  In  particular  more  than  of 
other  cities.  In  vain  does  skepticism  quote  zvU.  1 ; 
nothing  is  nid  there  of  the  vUinuiU  eoodltion  ef 
Damascus ;  and  it  Is  obvious  enough  that  any  such 
blow  as  that  (e.  g.)  Inflicted  by  Tiglath-plleser  would 
make  Damascus  for  a  while  appear  to  be  "  no  dty  *' 
compared  with  what  It  had  been,  an!  would  convert 
many  of  Its  streets  Into  desolation.  How  dUfcrent  the 
langusge  used  of  Babylon!  And  how  wondeiAiU| 
verified  by  time !  We  have  the  panUd  h 
verification  In  rsfcrsuce  tp  IdumsBa  (tsadv.i. 
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Mi  balden  announces.  This  prophecy  is  a  note 
if  ptgpwratlon  for  the  aeconil  part  of  the  book:  for 
da  pietnre  which  it  draws  of  Babylon,  as  having 
lacoi)  in  captivity,  and  beincr  compelled  to  relin- 
quish her  prey  (xiv.  1-3),  is  in  orief  the  same  as  is 
more  fully  d^neated  in  xltii. :  while  the  conclud- 
big  verses  about  Sennacherib's  army  (24-27)  stand 
in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
*^  harden/*  as  the  full  history  in  xzxvi.,  xxxvii 
stands  to  xL-xIviii. 

(6.)  The  short  and  pregnant  **  burden  "  against 
P!ull3tia  (ziv.  29-32)  hi  the  year  that  Ahaz  died, 
■as  occaaioned  by  the  revolt  of  the  Philistines  from 
Jttdah  and  their  successfol  inroad,  recorded  2  Chr. 
vxviii.  18.  **  If  Judah's  rule  was  a  serpent,  that 
af  Assyria  would  prove  a  basilisk — a  flying  dragon; 
let  their  gates  howl  at  the  smoke  which  announced 
the  invading  army !  Meanwhile  Zion  would  repose 
Bfe  under  the  protection  of  her  king : "  —  language 
plainly  predictive,  as  the  ciompifer  in  giving  the 
date  evidently  felt;  oomp.  xxxvii. 

(c.)  The  *♦  burden  of  Moab'*  (xv.,  xvi.)  ia  remark- 
abfe  far  the  degiao  strain  in  which  the  prophet 
the  disasters  of  Moab,  and  for  the  dramatic 
of  xvi.  1-6,  in  which  3-5  is  the  petition 
■f  the  Moabites  to  Judah,  and  ver.  6  Judah's 
answer.^    For  Moab's  relation  to  Israel  see  Moab. 

(dL)  Chapters  xi-ii.,  xviii.  This  prophecy  is 
headed  **  the  burden  of  Damascus;  *'  and  yet  alter 
ver.  3  the  attention  is  withdrawn  from  Damascus 
and  turned  to  Israd,  and  then  to  Ethiopia.  Israel 
appears  as  closely  associated  with  Damascus,  and 
indeed  dependent  upon  her,  and  as  having  adopted 
her  rdigious  rites,  "  strange  slips,"  ver.  10  (conip. 
t  K.  xvi.  10,  of  Ahaz),  which  shall  not  profit  her. 
This  brings  us  to  the  time  of  the  Syro-Ephraimitic 
aDianoe;  at  all  e%-ents  Flphraim  has  not  ytt  ceased 
to  exist.  Chap.  xvii.  12-14,  as  well  as  xviii.  1-7, 
point  again  to  the  event  of  xxxvii.  But  why  this 
here?  The  solution  seems  to  be  that,  though 
AMjTia  would  be  the  ruin  both  of  Aram  and  of 
InA,  and  though  it  would  e\'en  threaten  Judah 
(u  ||^««  ^^.  14),  it  should  not  then  conquer  Judah 
(eomp.  turn  of  xiv.  31,  32).  And  with  this  last 
Iboi^ht  ch.  xviii.  is  inseparably  connected ;  for  it 
is  a  call  of  congratulation  to  Ethiopia  (*'  woe  *'  in 
fer.  1  of  A.  V.  ahould  be  "ho!  *'  as  Iv.  1;  also  in 
cv.  9  omit  **  saying  **),  whose  deputies,  predictively 
hDa^ned  as  having  come  to  Palestine  to  learn  the 
of  the  Assyrian  invasion  (comp.  xxxvii.  9), 
it  back  by  the  prophet  chaiged  with  the  glad 
of  Aashur*s  overthrow  described  in  w.  4-6. 
h  ver.  7  we  have  the  conversion  of  Ethiopia ;  for 
**  the  people  tall,  and  shorn  *'  is  itself  "  the  present  ** 
ID  he  brooicht  nnto  Jehovah.  (Comp.  Acts  viii. 
K-I'i.  and  the  present  condition  of  E^iopia.) 

Tb<«e  n^wated  predictions  of  Zion*s  deliverance 
frnn  Ashor,  in  ooi\junction  with  A8shiu**s  triumph 
vr«r  Zlon*s  enemies,  entered  deeply  into  the  essence 
it  th«  prophet's  public  ministry ;  the  great  aim  of 
si  ieh  was  to  fix  the  dependen<»  of  his  countrymen 
wuinfij  opon  Jehovah. 


«  A  good  deal  of  this  harden  Is  an  enlargement  of 

^«B    zzL  27-^,  from  the  ImltaUon  of  which  the 

eioitac  of  Its  style  In  part  arises.    It  In  turn  reap- 

fSBis  In  an  enlaiged  edition  In  Jer.  zlvlll.     Th*  two 

onehadbif  verses  (Is.  xvi.  18, 14),  which  fkimlsh  no 

wsl  gnrand  Ibr  doabtlng  whether  Isaiah  wror*  the 

!4s  of  It,  noonnt  that  of  old  time  the  purport  of 

I  dennodatioa  has  b^m  decreed  ^nsmely,  in  Num. 

sad  xaiv.  17>,   hut  that  within  three  year.i  It 
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(e.)  In  the  «  burden  of  Egypt  '*  v^^  .  theproplMi 
seems  to  be  pursuing  the  same  object.  Both  IshmI 
(2  K.  jvii.  4)  and  Judah  (is.  xxxi.)  were  naturally 
disposed  to  look  towards  Egj'pt  Ibr  succor  against 
Assyria.  I*robably  it  was  to  counteract  this  ten- 
dency that  the  prophet  is  here  directed  to  prophesy 
the  utter  helplessness  of  Egypt  under  God*s  judg- 
ments: she  should  be  given  over  to  Assbur  (the 
»*  cruel  lord  '*  and  "  fierce  king  "  of  ver.  4,  not 
Psammetichus),  and  should  also  sufi^  the  most 
dreadful  calamities  through  civil  dissensions  and 
through  drought,  —  unless  this  drought  is  a  *lgur«! 
founded  upon  the  peculiar  usefulness  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  veneration  with  which  it  was  regarded 
(1-15).  But  the  result  should  be  that  immerous 
cities  of  Egypt  should  own  Jehovah  for  their  God, 
and  be  joined  in  brotherhood  with  his  worshippers 
in  Israel  and  in  Asshur;  —  a  reference  to  Messianic 
times.^ 

(/.)  In  the  midst  of  these  "  burdens  "  stands  a 
passage  which  presents  Isaiah  in  a  new  aspect,  an 
aspect  in  which  he  appears  in  this  instance  only. 
It  was  not  uncommon  both  in  the  O.  T.  and  in  thr 
New  (comp.  Acts  xxi.  11)  for  a  prophet  to  add  U 
his  spoken  word  an  action  symbolizing  its  import 
Sargon,  known  here  only,  was  king  of  Assyria, 
probably  between  Shalmaneser  and  Sennacherib. 
His  armies  were  now  in  the  south  of  Palestine  be- 
sieging Ashdod.  It  has  been  plausibly  coi^ectured 
that  Tirhakah,  king  of  Moxni,  and  Setbos,  the  king 
of  E^ypt,  were  now  in  alliance.  The  more  em- 
phatically to  enforce  the  warning  already  conveyed 
in  the  "  burden  of  Egypt  **  —  not  to  look  thither- 
ward for  help  —  Isaiah  was  commanded  to  appear 
in  the  streets  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  stripped  of 
his  sackcloth  mantle,  and  wearing  his  vest  only, 
with  his  feet  also  bare.  "  Thus  shall  Egyptians 
and  Ethiopians  walk,  captives  before  the  king  of 
Assyria.**  For  three  years  was  he  directed  (from 
time  to  time,  we  may  suppose)  thus  to  show  him- 
self in  public  view,  —  to  make  the  lesson  the  mors 
impressive  by  constant  repetition. 

(ff.)  In  "  the  burden  of  the  desert  of  the  sea,*' 
a  poetical  designation  of  Babylonia  (xxi.  1-10), 
the  images  in  wliich  the  faXL  of  Babylon  is  indicated 
are  sketched  with  ^schylean  rapidity,  and  certainly 
not  leas  than  ^Eschylean  awfuhiess  and  grandeur. 
As  before  (xiii.  17),  the  Medea  are  the  captors.  I* 
is  to  comfort  Judah  sighing  under  the  *>  treacherous 
spoiling  ^'  (v.  2)  and  continual  '*  threshing  "  (v.  10) 
of  Asshur  —  Ninevite  and  Babylonian  —  tliat  the 
Spirit  of  (}od  moves  the  prophet  to  this  utterance.*" 

(h.)  "The  burden  of  Dumah,"  —  in  which  the 
watchman  can  see  nothing  but  night,  let  them  ask 
him  as  often  as  they  will  —  and  "  of  Arabia  *'  (xxi. 
11-17),  relate  apparently  to  some  Assyrian  inva- 
sion. 

(i.)  In  «*the  burden  of  the  vnllty  of  risfon'* 
(xxii.  1-14),  it  is  doubtless  Jerusalem  thai  is  thus 
designated,  and  not  without  sadness,  as  having  been 
so  long  the  home  of  prophetic  vision  to  so  little 
result     The  scene  presented  is  that  of  Jerusalem 


should  begin  to  be  fhlflUed.    It  was  not  complolely 
ftilflUed  even  In  Jeiemiah's  time. 

6  Comp.  the  close  of  the  '<  burden  of  Tyre.*^  lbs 
'*  dty  of  destruction  "  (xiz  18)  Is  supposed  by  many 
to  be  Beth-shemesh  of  Jer.  xllil.  13,  spedfled  becaosi 
hitherto  an  eepecial  seat  of  Idolatry.  Onias's  misosi 
of  this  prediction  Is  well  known.     [See  la-aA- 

c  In  v%    3  and  4  the  poet  dnunatteaUy 
the  feelings  of  the  Babylonians. 
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tering  BD  invaikm;  in  the  hostik  irmy  aro  namad 
Ebni  and  Kir,  naliooa  which  no  doubt- oontributed 
troops  both  to  the  Ninevite  and  to  the  Bahyloiiian 
irmies.  The  latter  Is  probably  here  contemplated.^ 
The  homiletio  purpose  of  this  prediction  in  reference 
to  Isaiah's  contemporaries,  was  to  inculcate  a  pious 
and  humble  dependence  upon  Jehovah  in  place  of 
any  mere  fleshly  confidence. 

{k,)  The  passage  xxii.  16-25  is  singular  In  Isaiah 
as  a  prophesying  against  an  individual  Comp.  the 
word  of  Amos  (vii.)  against  Amaziah,  and  of  Jere- 
miah (XX.)  against  Pashur.  Shebna  was  probably 
as  ungodly  as  they.  One  of  the  king's  highest 
functionaries,  he  seems  to  have  been  leader  of  a 
party  opposed  to  Jehovah  (v.  25,  ^  the  burden  that 
is  upon  it ").  Himself  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem  — 
perhaps  an  alien,  as  Ewald  coi\jectures  from  the 
un-Hebrew  form  of  his  name  —  he  may  have  been 
intn>duced  by  Hezekiah's  predecessor  Ahax;  he 
made  great  parade  of  his  rank  (ver.  18;  comp.  2 
Sam.  XV.  1),  and  presumed  upon  his  elevation  so 
far  as  to  hew  out  a  tomb  high  up  in  the  cllfi 
(probably  on  the  western  or  southwestern  side  of 
Jerusalem,  where  so  many  were  excavated),  as  an 
ostentatious  display  of  his  greatness  (comp.  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  83,  mar^n).  We  may  believe  him  to  have 
been  engaged  with  this  business  outside  the  walls 
when  Isaiah  came  to  him  with  tus  message.  Shebna 
fiuioies  his  power  securely  rooted ;  but  Jehovah  will 
roll  him  up  as  a  ball  and  toss  him  away  into  a  (u 
distant  land,  — disgrace  thnt  he  it  to  kit  matUr  I 
his  stately  robes  of  ofi3ce,  with  his  broad  magnificent 
girdle,  shall  in\-est  another,  Eliakim.  Ch.  xxxvi. 
3,  seems  to  indicate  a  decline  of  his  power,  as  it 
also  shows  Eliakim's  promotion  to  Shebna's  former 
post.  Perhaps  he  was  disgraced  and  exiled  by 
Hezekiah,  alter  the  event  of  xxxrii.,  when  the  ^- 
ners  in  Zion  were  overawed  and  great  ascendency 
for  a  while  secured  to  the  party  which  was  true  to 
Jehovah.  If  his  faU  was  the  consequence  of  the 
Assyrian  overthrow,  we  can  better  understand  both 
the  denunciation  against  the  individual  and  the 
position  it  occupies  in  the  record. 

(L)  The  last  <*  burden  "  is  against  Tyre  (xxiii.). 
The  only  cause  specified  by  Isaiah  for  the  judgment 
upon  Tyre  is  her  pride  (ver.  9;  comp.  Rz.  xxviii. 
2,  6);  and  we  can  understand  how  the  Tyrians, 
proud  of  their  material  progress  and  its  outward 
displays,  may  have  looked  with  contempt  upon  the 
plainer  habits  of  the  theocratic  people.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  ground.  The  contagion  of  her 
idolatry  reached  Jerusalem  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33;  2  K. 
xi.  18,  xxiii.  13).  Otherwise  also  she  was  an  in- 
jurious neighbor  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7 ;  Jod,  iii.  6 ;  Am. 
i.  9).    It  therefore  behoved  Jehovah,  t>oth  as  aren- 

o  Tluit  it  is  not  Sennacherib's  invasion,  we  infer 
from  the  nnrelieved  description  of  godlessness  and 
rscUeisnees  (w.  11, 12),  and  the  threatened  punish- 
ment unto  death  (ver.  14).  whereas  Heseklah's  piety 
was  eoDspiouoos,  and  saved  the  city.  (Comp.  2  Chr. 
xzzvi.  12, 16.)  Moreover,  the  Ikmine  hi  2  K.  zxt.  8 
throws  light  on  Is.  xxil.  2.  That  w.  9-11  agree 
with  2  Chr.  zxxli.  8-6  prores  nothing:  the  Mune 
Bisasares  would  be  taken  In  any  invasion  (comp.  Is. 
vtf.  8).  The  former  part  of  ver.  2  and  rv.  12,  18, 
Isseribe  the  state  of  things  preceding  the  imagined 
SNsent 

b  «  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldaaans ;  this  people,'^ 
a  s.  the  OhaldsBans,  *<  was  not :  Asshur  founded  it  for 
Mm  inbaMtants  of  the  wilderness,"  assigning  a  looa- 
NsB  to  fhtf  OhaUtoans,  heretofore  nomadle.  Job  1. 17 ; 
«lM|fi'*  lh»  Ohaldnms,  ** set  up  tbolr  wateh-towers ; 
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ging  hb  own  worship,  and  as  the  goardlai  mi 
avenger  of  his  peculiar  people,  to  punish  Tyn 
Shalmaoeser  appears  to  have  been  foiled  in  hit 
five  years'  siege;  Nebuchadnezzar  was  more  soo- 
cesifbl,  capturing  at  least  the  mainland  part  d  the 
city;  and  to  this  latter  circumstance  ver.  13  refera.* 
In  VT.  15-17  it  seems  to  be  intimated  that  when 
the  pressure  of  Asshur  should  be  removed  (by  the 
Medo-Persian  conquest),  Tyre  should  revive.  Her 
utter  destruction  is  not  predicted  by  Isaiah  as  it 
afterwards  was  by  EzeldeL  Ver.  18  probably 
points  to  Messianic  times:  comp.  Mark  viL  26; 
Acts  xxi.  3;  Euseb.  JI.  E.  x.  4. 

9.  The  next  four  chapters,  xxiv.-xxvii.,  form  zot 
prophecy  essentially  connected  with  the  preceding 
ten  **  burdens  "  (xiii.-xxiii. ),  of  which  it  is  ineffixt 
a  general  summsry;  it  presents  prerious  denunci- 
ations in  one  general  doiunciation  which  indnder 
the  theocratic  people  itself,  and  therewith  also  the 
promise  of  blessings,  especially  Messianic  blessings, 
for  the  remnant.  It  no  longer  particularizes  (Moab, 
XXV.  10,  represents  all  enemies  of  God's  people,  as 
Edom  does  in  Ixiii.  1),  but  speaks  of  judgments 
upon  lands,  cities,  and  oppressors  in  general  tenns, 
the  reference  of  which  is  to  be  gathered  from  what 
goes  before.*^ 

The  elegy  of  xxiv.  Is  intermpted  at  ver.  13  by  a 
glimpse  at  Uie  ha|^y  remnant  (ver.  15,  firtt  prob- 
ably means  ea$t)^  but  is  resumed  at  ver.  16,  till  at 
ver.  21  the  dark  night  passes  away  altogether  to 
usher  in  an  Inexpressibly  glorious  day.<' 

In  XXV.,  after  commemorating  the  destnietioo  of 
aU  oppressors  (**  city  "  ver.  2,  contemplates  Baby« 
Ion  as  type  of  aU),  the  protect  gives  us  in  vr.  6-8 
a  most  glowing  description  of  Mesdanic  blessinga, 
which  connects  itself  with  the  N.  T.  by  numberlMs 
links,  indicating  the  oneness  of  the  prophetic  Spirit 
(«'the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  1  Pet.  i.  11),  with  that 
which  dwells  in  the  later  revelation.* 

In  xxvi.,  w.  12-18  describe  the  new,  happy  state 
of  (jod's  people  as  God's  woric  wholly  (comp.  13, 
*'by  thee  only");  all  their  efforts  were  fhiitless 
till  God  graciously  interposed.  The  new  condition 
of  Israel  is  figuratively  a  resurrection  (comp.  Eae- 
kiel's  vision  of  dry  bones,  £z.  xxxvii.),  a  fruit  of 
omnipotent  agency;  as  indeed  the  glorified  state 
of  the  Church  hereaiUr  will  be  litcarally  a  resur* 
rection. 

In  xxvii.  1,  "  Leviathan  the  fleeing  serpent,  and 
Leviathan  the  twisting  serpent,  and  the  dragon  in 
the  sea,"  are  perhaps  Nineveh  and  Babylon  — two 
phases  cf  the  same  Asshur — and  Egypt  (oomp^ 
ver.  13);  all,  however,  symbolizing  adverse  powen 
of  evU.  The  reader  will  observe  tiiat  in  this  period 
of  his  ministry,  Isaiah  already  contemphUes  the 

they  demolished  her  (Tyre*s)  palaces :  He  mads  hsi 
a  ruin."    In  the  ftoe  of  all  external  evidence,  we  can* 

not  accept  Vwald^s  Ingenious  eaOeeturs  H  D^SllQ? 

forD**!???. 

c  Thus' comp.  zxlr.  18-16,  xxvIL  9,  with  zrU  6-8 ; 
also  xxT.  2  with  zlil.  10  ;-a)so  xzr.  8-12  witti  xvUL 
7,  xxlll.  18 ;  and  zxr.  6  with  xvlU.  4-6. 

d  In  ver.  21,  « Jehovah  shaU  visit  the  hoA  oft  ths 
height "  ~  stars,  symbolic  of  mien,  as  Maik  zIlL  S6. 
The  "ancients  "  of  Tsr.  28  represent  the  Churen,  Hki 
the  elders  In  Rev.  Iv.  4. 

e  In  ver.  7  ^  the  ftoe,**  i.  «.  <<  the  surfoee  of  tt 
covering,"  Is  the  vdl  Itself  as  lying  upon  Um  eaitb 
(*  of  the  covering."    In  ver.  11  we  have  tlM  fratttasi 
endaavors  of  Moab  to  escape  oat  of  the  flood  of  CM 
wrath. 
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Mmiiim  ol  hit  people  ai  %  xatonUoD 
feoB  oiptivity,  espeeioLj  from  AMjria,  rr,  12,  18 
(eomp.  zL  U,  16),  m  he  does  in  the  aeoond  put; 
—  Babylon  beiiig  a  eeoond  phase  of  Aaahur. 

10.  Che.  zztUI.-xzzv.  The  former  part  of  this 
Mtioa  aeems  to  be  of  a  fragmentary  eharacteri 
bang,  as  Hengstenbefg  with  much  probability  oon- 
jBctiires,  the  substanoe  of  diaooursei  not  fully  com- 
Bimieaied,  and  spoken  at  diflerent  times.  The 
^tter  part  hangs  more  closely  together,  and  may 
9Hh  ensiderable  certainty  be  assigned  to  the  time 
/  SeonachfTiVa  invasion.  At  such  a  season  the 
qsrit  of  prophecy  wonid  be  especially  awake. 

Ch.  xzriii.  IS  is  dearly  predictive;  it  therefbra 
preceded  Shalmaneaer's  invasion*  when  SaniariA, 
•^the  crown  of  pride*'  sarmoonting  its  beautiful 
kill,  was  destroyed.  But  the  men  of  Judah  also,  ver. 
7  (comp.  ver.  14),  are  thraateoed.  And  here  we 
iiave  a  {nctore  giveu  us  of  the  way  in  which  tleho- 
nh'i  word  waa  received  by  Isaiah*s  contemporaries. 
Priest  and  prophet  were  drunk  with  a  spirit  of 
mfltfiwfinn,  -'  **  they  erred  in  vision,  they  8tuml>led 
m  jadgment,**  and  thSKfora  only  scofled  at  hu 


In  the  lips  of  these  fiJse  prophets,  prophesying, 
in  proportion  to  its  fidsehood,  would  be  ezaggwatod 
b  the  wildnesB  and  inoohoency  of  the  style.  Hence 
the  scoffing  prophets  and  priests  made  it  a  matter 
of  reproach  agalnet  Isaiah  that  his  style  was  so 
pUa  sad  afanple-*  aa  if  he  wen  dealing  with  liUle 
ehiUfen,  ver.  9.  And  in  mockery  they  aocumulato 
BBonoiyilahles  ae  imitating  his  style  (tsav  bi-tsav, 
taav  k4aair,  kav  U-kav,  kav  la-kav,  seeir  sbam, 
•eir  tkam,  ver.  10).  "Twirt  my  words"  (is 
lauah's  reply)  **into  n  mocking  jabber  if  ye  will; 
God  shall  in  turn  speak  to  yon  by  the  jabber  of 
faragn  invaders!  **  (comp.  Ueut.  zzviU.  49).  They 
trwaed  thai  they  had  n^e  a  «  vision  **  —  n  com- 
pM<  with  death  and  hell  (w  16,  18,  «•  agree- 
■aeot,*'  Hebr.  msMm),  and  that  through  the  meas- 
vei  which  they,  seer  and  priest  together,  had 
edopted,  no  mvasion  shookl  hurt  them.  But  the 
Moos  which  Jehovah  biys  in  Zion  (God's  own 
popbets)  akme  aacurea  those  who  trust  in  it;  yn 
■kaU  perish  (16-93).  Ver.  16  is  applied  in  the 
K.  T.  to  Christ;  be  ic  now  the  prophet  who  saves 
those  who  believe  in  him.  This  glimpse  into  He- 
bnw  Uie  expbina  to  us  in  part  &  cause  of  the 
hilore  of  Um  prophetic  ministry.  The  travesty  of 
**  tke  word  of  Jehovah  "  preoccupied  men's  minds, 
■r  at  least  coofuaed  them;  while  further  the  oon- 
iieting  voices  of  diflbrent  prophets,  the  false  and 
the  true,  ironU  fiimiah  them,  as  in  all  agss  it  does 
tothe  wotkflyand  the  skeptical,  a  ground  for  entire 


**(}buiot  ye  wise  men  apply  to  the  conduct  of 
your  ifinrs  In  relation  to  (3od  that  shrewdness  and 
■Mem,  which  the  fiumer  displays  in  dealing  with 
kb  various  businesses,  ai.d  which  (aod  has  given 
ifiks  to  him  and  to  you?  *  (33-39). 
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prtist  and  Iha  •prophet.*''    There  Is  no 

Umss  md  eoanaeted  with  idolatry. 
al«ajs  0t  would  seem)  a  oanieroaB  party 
the  hair-wove  maaiw  of  the  prophet 
a  hairy  ^rment  to  deceive ") ;  and  these 
BSD  perhaps  even  swanned  In  the  stieete 
{BUMAM^  ^  708,  note  «.;  The  priseta, 
la  the  etiier  hand*  wove  the  arlitoefk^y  of  Jodiui, 
the  Uog,  to  a  great  extent  ruled  Us  policy. 
ittUoa  of  etratagos  and  oia^'r  at  Athens, 
•  pike*,  sad  prophet  pktjed  into  each  ther^  hands 
•*  Mramlsm.    Whatever  pnbUe  poU^  the  priests 


tasfte 


Gh.  uix.  Jenisalem  was  to  be 
extrome  dangen*  and  terror,  and  then  sudden  de- 
liverance, VT.  1-8.  (Sennacherib's  invasion  again  I 
But  the  threatening  and  promise  seemed  very  enis 
matical;  prophets,  and  rulers,  and  schdars,  oouk 
make  nothing  of  the  riddle  (9-12).  Ahisf  the 
people  themselves  will  only  hearken  to  the  prcpheto 
and  priests  speaking  out  of  their  own  heart;  even 
theur  so-called  jnety  to  Jehovah  is  rq^ulated,  not 
by  his  true  organs,  but  by  pretended  ones,  ver.  13 
(comp.  the  rondition  of  the  Jews  in  relation  to  their 
rabbins  and  to  Christ,  Matt  zv.  8,  9);  but  all 
their  vaunted  policy  shall  be  confounded ;  the  wild 
wood  shall  become  a  fruitAil  field,  and  the  frnilAil 
field  a  wild  wood ;  —  the  humble  pupils  of  Jehovah 
and  these  self-wise  leaders  shall  interohange  their 
places  of  dish<xior  and  prosperity,  w.  13-24. 

One  instance  of  the  fidse  leading  of  these  proph- 
ets and  priests  (zzz.  1)  in  opposition  to  the  tra 
prophets  (w.  10,  11)  was  the  policy  of  courting 
the  hdp  of  Egypt  sgainst  Assyria.  Against  this, 
Isaiah  is  commanded  to  protest,  which  he  does  both 
in  zzx.  1-17,  and  in  zxx.  1-^,  pointing  out  at  the 
same  time  the  finitlessness  of  all  measures  of  hu- 
man policy  and  the  necessity  of  trusting  in  Jehovah 
alone  for  deliverance.  In  kzx.  18-93,  and  zzzL 
4-0,  there  is  added  to  each  address  the  predietioa 
of  the  Assyrian's  overthrow  and  its  consequences, 
zzz.  19-24,  in  terms  which,  when  read  in  the  light 
of  the  event,  seem  very  clear,  but  which  no  doubt 
appeared  to  the  worldly  and  skeptical  at  the  time 
mere  frenzy. 

As  the  time  approaches,  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
becomes  more  and  more  glowing;  that  marvekmi 
deliverance  from  Asshur,  wherein  Ciod's  ^*  Name  ** 
(zzz.  27)  so  gloriously  came  near,  opens  even 
clearer  gUmpses  into  the  time  when  God  should 
indeed  come  and  rdgn,  in  the  Anointed  One,  and 
when  virtue  and  righteousness  should  eveiTwhen 
prevail  (zxzii.  1-8,  15-20) ;  then  the  mighty  Jeho- 
vah should  be  a  king  dwelling  amongst  his  people 
(zzziii.  17,  22);  he  should  himself  be  a  sea  of 
glory  and  defense  encircling  them,  in  which  all 
hostile  galleys  should  perish.  At  that  gk>rioiis 
display  of  Jehovah's  nearness  (namely,  that  afibrded 
in  the  Assyrian's  overthrow),  they  who  had  re- 
jected Jehovah  in  his  lervants  and  prophets,  the 
sinners  in  Zion,  should  be  filled  with  dismay,  dread- 
ing lest  his  terrible  judgment  should  alight  upon 
themselves  also  (zzziii.  14).  With  these  gkirious 
predictions  are  blended  also  descriptions  of  the 
grief  and  despair  vrfaich  should  precede  that  hour, 
zzziL  9-14  (?)fr  and  zzziii.  7-9,  and  the  earaeet 
prayer  then  to  be  offered  by  the  pious  (zzziii.  2). 

In  ch.  zzziv.  the  prediction  must  certainly  be 
taken  with  a  particubur  reference  to  Idumiea  (this  is 
shown  by  the  challenge  in  ver.  Ifi,  to  compare  the 
fiilflllment  with  the  prophecy) ;  we  are  however  led, 
both  by  the  placing  of  Uie  prophecy  and  by  Iziii.  9, 
to  take  it  in  a  general  sense  as  well  as  typical.^ 

—  - 1 — 1-«">~ 

advised,  they  would  be  seconded  therein  by  prophets, 
**in  the  name  of  Jehovah.*'  Isalah^s  oontsmporaty 
shows  ns  In  what  ao  nnprinelpled  manner  the  proph- 
ets abased  their  function  for  their  own  iidvaalRffe(]lle. 
IH.  6-7,  11):  "The  prophets  pcepheslwd  lUsely,  and 
the  priests  bare  rule  by  their  mesns*'  (Jer.  v.  81). 
Hence  prophets  and  priests  avs  to  often  named  to- 
gether (comp.  zziz.  9, 10). 

&  In  ver.  10,  lead  ^muao  daja  over  a  year  shall 
ye  be  troubled." 

e  The  reforence  to  *<  the  book  of  Jehovah,"  ver.  16 
as  eootalnlng  this  predletkMi, 
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Ai  iszhr .  hM  a  general  Mnse,  to  xxxv.  indioatM 
li  gnenl  ierms  the  detiveranoe  of  larael  as  if  out 
if  oaptirity,  nguicing  in  their  aecure  and  happy 
iuych  through  the  wilderness.  It  may  be  doubted 
vlieCher  tlie  description  is  meant  to  a^ly  to  any 
deliTenuioe  out  of  temporal  captivity,  ckeely  as  the 
imagery  approaches  that  of  tlie  seoMid  part  It 
father  seems  to  picture  the  march  of  the  ^Hritual 
Israel  to  her  eternal  Zbn  (Ueb.  xii.  23). 

11.  xxxvii.^xzxii.  —  At  length  the  season  so 
often,  though  no  doubt  obscurely  foretold,  arrived. 
The  Ass^-riaii  was  near  with  forces  apparently  irre- 
sistible. In  the  universal  consternation  which  en- 
sued, all  the  hope  of  the  state  centred  upon  Isaiah ; 
the  hij^hest  functionaries  of  the  state,  —  Shebni 
too,  —  wait  upon  him  in  the  name  of  their  sove- 
reign, confessing  that  they  were  now  in  the  very 
extremity  of  danger  (xxxvii.  3),  and  entreating  his 
prayers;  —  a  signal  token  this,  of  the  i4)proved 
fidelity  of  the  prophet  in  the  ministry  which  he 
had  so  long  exercised.  The  short  answer  which 
Jehovah  gave  through  him  was,  that  the  Ass^iian 
Idng  should  hear  intelligence  which  would  send 
him  back  to  his  own  bund,  there  to  perish.  The 
•vent  shows  that  the  intelligence  pointed  to  was 
that  of  the  destruction  of  his  army.  Aooordingly 
Hezekiah  communicated  to  Sennacherib,  now  at 
Libnah,  his  refusal  to  submit,  expressing  his  assur- 
ance of  l)eing  protected  by  Jehovah  (oomp.  ver.  10). 
Tills  drew  £n>m  the  Assyrian  king  a  letter  of  defi- 
ance against  Jehovah  himself,  as  being  co  more 
able  to  defend  Jerusalem,  than  other  tutelar}*  gods 
had  been  to  defend  the  countries  which  he  had 
eonquered.  On  Hezekiah  spreading  this  letter 
befoie  Jehovah  in  the  Temple  for  him  to  read  and 
answer  (ver.  17),  Isaiah  was  commissioned  to  send 
a  fuller  reply  to  the  pious  king  (21-35),  the  mani- 
fBst  object  of  which  was  the  more  completely  to 
signalize,  especially  to  God's  own  people  them- 
selves, the  meaning  of  the  coming  event.^  How 
the  detivenince  was  to  be  efiected,  Isaiah  was  not 
commissioned  to  tell;  but  the  very  next  night  (2 
K.  xix.  35)  brought  the  appalling  fulfillment.  A 
divine  interposition  so  marvelous,  so  evidently 
miraculous,  v»«s  in  its  magnificence  wcHthy  of 
being  the  kernel  of  Isaiah's  whole  book;  it  is  in- 
deed that  without  which  the  whole  book  falls  to 
pieces,  but  with  which  it  forms  a  well-oi^ganized 
whole  (oomp.  Ps.  Ixxvi.,  xlvi.,  xlviii.). 

^rophet^s  spoken  word  was  « th«  word  of  Jehovah," 
10  his  written  word  is  here  called  **  the  book  of  Jdio* 
vah."  It  shows  laalah^s  estlmatit  of  his  prophstical 
writings.  So  xxx.  8  points  to  an  enduring  record  in 
wliieh  he  wm  to  deposit  his  testimony  ooooemlng 
Igypt.  (In  xxx.  9,  for  '« That  this  Is,"  etc.,  read 
"  Because  this  la,"  etc.) 

(•  Ilow  like  Isaiah's  style  the  whole  passage  Is! 
xxxvii.  26  ref<*n  to  the  numerous  predictions  of  As- 
thur's  conquests  and  overthrow  found  In  preceding 
parts  of  the  book  (comp.  xlir.  8;  xlvi.  9-11,  Ite  ). 
Comp.  ver.  27  with  xU.  2.  *'  Sign  "  in  ver  80,  as  In 
vil.  14-16  ;  —  Then  most  be  a  remnant ;  therefore  ye 
shall  now  be  delivered.  For  fturther  explanation, 
■wald  refers  to  the  law  fai  Lev.  xxt.  6,  11 :  "  Your 
eondition  this  year  wiU  be  like  that  of  a  Sabbath  year ; 
next  year  (the  land  beli^  even  then  not  quite  cleared 
If  Invaders)  like  that  of  the  jubilee  year :  as  at  the 
lubiler  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  starts  afkesh,  rs- 
itored  to  its  proper  condition,  so  now  reformation, 
the  IMt  of  aflUctioo,  shall  Introdnee  better  days  " 
(Tsr.  81). 
h  ffte  Hsaektoh^  skdmess  i|S8  16  years  bsAm  his 
the  destrupthmjof  flennaeheith**  anny 
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Clhs.  xxxviii.,  zxxix.  duoDokgieall}  pneedt  Ita 
two  previous  ones;  ^  bat  there  nemi  to  be  a  tw- 
foM  purpose  in  this  atrangcmeot:  ooe  ethieal,  te 
illustrate  God's  discipline  exerdaed  over  his  moiA 
&vorad  servants,  and  the  other  liUvary,  to  intio- 
duoe  by  the  prediction  of  the  Babykmian  Csptivity 
the  second  part  of  the  book.  As  Uie  two  preceding 
chapters  look  back  npon  the  prediction  of  the  6ni 
pait,  and  therefore  stand  even  before  xxxviii.,  si 
xxxix.  looks  forward  to  the  subsequent  prophesy- 
ings,  and  is  therefore  pkood  immediately  befcin 
them.' 

12.  The  last  97  chapters  ibnn  a  prophecy,  wboM 
coherence  of  structure  and  unity  of  anthonhip  an 
generally  admitted  even  by  those  who  deny  that  it 
was  written  by  Isaiah.  The  point  of  time  and 
utuation  from  which  the  prophet  h^re  speaks,  b 
for  the  most  part  that  of  the  Captivity  in  Babyk» 
(comp.,  e.  ^.,  Ixiv.  10, 11).  Bat  this  is  adopted  on 
a  principle  already  noted  as  ehancteriunc  "  viaion," 
namely,  that  the  prophet  sees  the  finare  as  if 
present.  That  the  present  with  the  profAet  in  this 
section  was  imagined  and  not  real,  is  indicated  b; 
the  specification  of  sins  which  are  r^Miked;  as 
neglect  of  sacrifices  (xliii.  22-24),  nnaeeeptable 
sacrifices  (Uvi.  3),  various  idolatries  (IviL  3-10) 
IxT.  3,  4);  uns  belonging  to  a  period  before  the 
exile,  and  not  to  the  exile  itaelf.<<  But  thai  this 
imagined  time  and  pbee  should  be  maintained 
through  so  long  a  composition,  is  unquestionably  a 
remarkable  phenomenon.  It  is,  however,  explained 
by  the  foct,  that  the  prophet  in  these  later  prophesy- 
ings  is  a  writer  rather  than  a  public  speaker,  writing 
for  the  edification  of  (jod's  people  in  those  fbtura 
days  of  the  approach  of  which  Isaiah  was  aware. 
For  the  punishment  of  ezife  had  been  of  ok!  de- 
nouneed  in  case  <^  disobedience  even  by  Mooes 
himself  (Lev.  xxvi.  31-35),  and  thus  contemplated 
by  Sobmon  (1  K.  viii.  46-50);  moreover,  Isaiah 
had  himself  often  realixed  and  predicted  it,  with 
reference  repeatedly  to  Babylon  in  particular  (xxxix. 
6,  7,  xxvii.  12,  13,  xxi.  2,  10,  xiv.  2,  3,  xi.  11,  12, 
vi.  11, 12);  which  was  also  done  by  Micah  (iv.  10, 
vil.  12,  13).  Apart  therefore  from  the  immediate 
suggestion  of  an  inspiring  afflatus,  it  was  a  thought 
already  fixed  in  Isaiah*s  mind  by  a  chain  of  fore- 
going revelations,  that  the  Hebrews  wotild  be  de- 
ported to  Babyfon,  and  that  too  within  a  genera- 
tion or  two.    We  dwdl  upon  this,  beeauae  it  must 

(so  chronologen  detennlne)  occurred  12  er  18  yeais 
before  the  same  date. 

e  Since  xxxvlU.  9-20  lsiMtln2K.,aiidontfas 
other  hand  in  2  K.  are  found  neanj  toaehes  not  foiond 
in  Is.  {e.  g  2  K.  xviit  14-16 ;  xx.  4,  6,  9,  Ibc.),  erities 
are  generally  agreed  that  ndthor  account  was  drawn 
from  the  other,  but  both  of  them  from  the  record 
menttoned  in  2  Chr.  xxxil.  82  as  "  the  vision  of  Isaiah 
the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amos,  (found)  in  (not,  ss  in 
A.  y.,  f  oiMf  in  *)  the  book  of  the  Mngs  of  Jndah  a9d 
Israel "  ;  which  record  Isaiah  adopted  with  modiflea- 
tioDS  Into  the  compilation  of  his  prophecies. 

tf  As  it  is  for  the  beneflt  of  God's  own  people  tiMU 
Isaiah  writes,  and  not  to  afleet  hsathmi  nations  tr 
whom  he  had  no  commisrion,  the  arguing  agalnsi 
idfriatiy,  of  which  we  Itave  so  much  in  this  part,  is  te 
be  ascribed  to  Idolatrous  tendencies  among  the  B^ 
brsws  themselves,  which  csased  at  the  Oai^vUj ;  te 
the  deportation  probably  (Uengrt.)  aliiBctad  chiefly  ttis 
best  disposed  of  the  nation,  especlaUy  the  priests,  of 
whom  there  appsars  to  have  been  a  diqut^octlonati 
number  both  among  than  wlio 
whorstarned. 
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ibdf^Bd,  and  we  faaTo  aJnady  made  tlie 
tfaii  ••  Tiiioii "  even  id  iU  mott  heightened 
fcni  fltfli  adapted  itaelf  more  or  less  to  the  pievioua 
taeaUl  eonditkm  of  the  teer.  We  can  under- 
ituid,  tberefcie,  how  Ivuah  might  be  led  to  write 
prophesyuigs,  nch  as  ebould  aerve  as  his  miuia- 
ter^  bequest  to  his  people  wlun  the  hour  of  their 
captinty  should  have  fidlen  upon  them. 

Thb  same  fact,  namely,  that  the  prophet  is  here, 
fai  the  ondtflturbed  retiremoit  of  his  chamber,  giv- 
iu^  OS  a  written  prophecy,  and  not  recording,  as  in 
t2ie  early  part  of  the  book,  spoken  discourses,  goes 
far  to  ez{datn  the  greater  profusion  of  words,  and 
the  dearer,  mcwe  flowing,  and  more  complete  ex- 
position  of  thoughts,  which  generally  chsncterize 
this  seeond  part;  whereas  the  firrt  partyre^uefl/Zy 
exhibits  great  abruptness,  and  a  dose  compression 
aod  tcfseneas  of  dicUon,  at  times  almost  enigmiiti> 
eal — as  sn  indignant  man  might  speak  among 
Cainsayen  from  whom  little  was  to  be  hoped.  This 
diflerenoe  of  style,  so  far  as  it  exists  (for  it  has  been 
gmtty  exaggerated ),  may  be  further  escribed  to  the 
dtSraoe  <tf  purpose;  far  here  Isaiah  generally  ap- 
peui  ss  the  tender  and  compassionate  comforter 
of  ths  pious  and  affltetfA ;  whoeas  before  he  appears 
etfber  as  accuser  and  doiounoer.  There  exists  after 
iD  soffident  similarity  of  diction  to  indicate  Isaiah's 
band  (see  KeU's  EUdeitimg,  §  73,  note  7). 

This  second  part  fiaUs  into  three  sections,  each, 
Si  it  h^ipens,  oonsisting  of  nine  chi4)ter8;  the  two 
ftnt  end  with  the  refrain^  **  There  is  no  peace, 
laith  Jdwvah  (or  » my  God  **),  to  the  wicked;*' 
lad  the  third  with  the  same  thought  amplified. 

(1.)  The  first  section  (xl.-xlviii.)  has  for  its  main 
lofie  the  comforting  assurance  of  the  deliverance 
from  Babylon  by  Koresh  (Cyrus)  who  is  even  named 
twice  (xii.  2,  3,  25,  xUt.  28,  xlv.  1-4, 13,  xlvi.  II, 
zhiiL  14,  15).<*  This  section  abounds  with  ar>ni- 
neuls  sgainst  idobiU7,  founded  maiidy  (not  wholly, 
Kt  the  noble  passage  xliv.  9-20}  upon  the  gift  of 
pndictian  possessed  by  Jehovah's  prophets,  espe- 
ttOj  as  shown  by  their  ]»edicting  C^yrus,  and  even 
hammg  him  (xlt.  96,  xUv.  8,  24-26,  xlv.  4,  19,  21, 
dn.  8-11,  xlviiL  3-8,  16).  Idols  and  heathen 
iiviaers  are  taunted  with  not  being  able  to  predict 
(ifi.  1-7,  21-24,  xliii.  8-13,  xlv.  20-21,  xlvu.  10- 
13).  Tliis  power  of  foretelling  the  fbture,  as  shown 
kk  this  instance,  is  insisted  upon  as  the  test  of 
^vinity.*  It  is  of  importance  to  observe,  in  refei^ 
■Me  to  the  prophet's  standing-point  In  this  second 
psrt,  thai  m  speaking  both  of  the  Captivity  in 
Mijkn  and  of  the  deliverance  out  of  it,  thinie  u 
(eseepting  Cyrus's  name)  no  specification  of  partic- 
akr  circomstanoes,  such  as  ire  might  expect  to  find 
I  the  writer  bad  written  at  the  end  A  the  exile; 


*  The  pohit  has  been  argosd  ffmr,  and  tiie  evidence 
MBS  ntMSBtoty  (HSvamlek,  Bongst),  that  Korash, 
a  wort  BMaahig  &at,  was  oommonly  In  the  Sut,  and 
fBrtfenlariy  la  Penria,  a  title  of  princes,  and  that  it 
na  aMoniMl  bj  Cyras,  whose  original  name  waa 
Afiadatn,  on  his  aeeendiag  tiie  throne.  It  stands, 
hovcw,  hi  hlatory  as  his  own  proper  name.  This 
hataaea  of  particalariaing  In  prophecy  Is  paraUsled  hy 
thf  fpcctteatloo  of  Jodah's  name  (1  K.  xlli.  2)  acme 
Wijmn  before  hia  time.  I 

^  U  Is  dlflfeolt  to  aeqalt  the  passages  above  dtsd  I 
<  hapiident  and  indeed  suicidal  mendacity.  If  they « 
««•  aot  written  befbre  Cyrus  appealed  on  the  political 


dbonsdoa  aod  reftatatf on  of  all  expodtioDS 
by  **  the  servant  of  Jehovah  "  hoN 
V  la  tee  seeond  seelioo,  the  Jewish  people,  or  tU 
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the  delineation  is  of  a  genend  Und,  bwiwud  ft» 
quently  from  the  hutory  of  Moses  and  Joehoa.  Lit 
it  be  observed,  in  particular,  that  the  languagi 
respecting  the  viUdemw  («.  g.  xli.  17-20),  thi 
which  the  redeemed  were  to  pass,  is 
ideal  and  symbolical. 

It  is  characteristio  of  sacred  prophecy  in  general, 
that  the  "  vision  "  of  a  great  deliverance  leids  the 
seer  to  glance  at  the  great  deliveranop  to  sorv 
through  Jesus  Christ.  This  assodaticr..  of  ideas  is 
found  in  several  passages  in  the  firs'  ^Mrt  of  Isaiah, 
in  which  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army 
suggests  the  thought  of  Christ  (e.  ^.  x.  24- xi.  16, 
xxxi.  8-xxxii.  2).  This  principle  of  associatiro 
prevails  in  the  second  part  taken  as  a  whole ,  but 
in  the  first  section,  taken  apart,  it  appeals  as  yet 
imperfectly.  However,  xlii.  1-7  is  a  clear  predictiob 
of  the  Messiah,  and  that  too  as  riewed  in  part  in 
contrast  with  Cyrus;  for  the  "  servant  *'  oi  Jehovah 
is  meek  and  gentle  (ver.  2,  3),  and  will  establish 
the  true  religion  in  the  earth  (ver.  4).  Neverthe- 
less, since  the  prophet  rsgards  the  two  deUverances 
as  referable  to  the  same  type  of  thought  (oomp.  bd. 
1-3),  so  the  announcement  of  one  (id.  3-6-)  is  heU 
by  ail  the  four  Evangelists,  and  by  John  Baptist 
himseli^  as  predictive  of  the  announcement  of  the 
other.® 

(2.)  The  second  section  (xlix.-lvii.)  is  distin- 
guished from  the  first  by  seversl  features.  The 
person  (A  Cyrus  as  well  as  his  name,  and  the  speci- 
fication of  Babylon  (named  in  the  first  section  four 
times)  and  of  its  gods,  and  of  the  Chsldaeans  (named 
l)efore  five  times),  disappear  altogether.  Return 
fh>m  exile  is  indeed  repeatedly  spoken  of  and  at 
length  (xUx.  9-26,  U.  O-Ui.  12,  Iv.  12,  13,  Ivu.  14); 
but  in  such  general  terms  as  admit  of  beuig  applied 
to  the  spuritual  and  Messianic,  as  well  as  to  the 
literal  restoraUon.  And  that  the  Messianic  restora- 
tion (whether  a  spuntual  restoration  or  not)  is  prin- 
cipally intended,  is  clear  firom  the  connection  of  the 
restoration  {xomised  in  xlix.  9-25  with  the  Messiah 
portrayed  in  xlix.  1-8  ;<'  fK>m  the  description  of 
the  suffering  Christ  (in  1.  6,  6)  in  the  midst  of  the 
promise  of  deliverance  (1.  1-11);  from  the  same 
description  in  lii.  13-liii.  12,  between  the  passages 
li.  1-lii.  12,  and  liv.  1-17 ;  and  firom  the  exhibition 
of  Christ  in  Iv.  4  (connected  in  ver.  3  with  the 
Messianie  {»omise  given  to  Darid),  forming  the 
foundation  on  which  is  nused  the  promise  of  Iv* 
3-13.  Comp.  also  the  interpretation  of  liv.  13  ^ven 
by  Christ  himself  in  John  ri.  45,  and  that  of  bd. 
1-3  in  Luke  iv.  18.  In  foct  the  place  of  Cyrus  in 
the  first  section  is  in  this  second  section  held  by 
his  greater  Antitype.* 

(3.)  In  the  third  section  (lviii.-Ixvi.)  as  Cyrus 

pious  among  them,  or  tiie  prophetloal  order,  or  some 
other  (^deet  than  the  Messiah,  eomp.  Hengstenberg^ 
Otrutologfft  voL  IL 

d  In  this  poisa«B  Christ  is  called  <'  Israel,'*  as  the 
eonoantiation  and  consummation  of  the  covenant* 
people  —  as  he  in  whom  its  idea  Is  to  be  naUatnl. 

<  That  Jeaus  of  Naaareth  Is  tb»  otjeet  which  in 
ft  vidon  "  the  prophet  saw  In  1.  6,  and  In  lii.  18,  hiL 
12  (connecting  111.  18  with  lill.  12  aa  one  pasaaf;^},  wiil 
baldly  be  qneationed  amongst  ounelves,  except  by 
those  whose  minds  are  piepossoMed  by  the  notloa  that 
I««diotlve  revelatioa  Is  Inconceivable.  MeanwhUa  all 
will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  Bwald'e  ramaik :  **l:n 
the  Servant  of  Jahve,  who  ao  vividly  hoveea  beCM*  his 
view,  the  prophet  diaoerns  a  new  clear  Ught  Shsi 
aoroad  over  all  poesible  sltnattons  of  that  thne;  ta 
hhn  he  ftnos  tiie  bahn  of  consolation,  the  ehasr  4i 
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Mwtet  ■ppean,  w  ndtlMr  doM  <*  Jehonh*! 
lant "  ooour  so  freqveoUj  to  vieir  as  in  the  Moond. 
Hm  only  deliiie«aon  of  the  Utter  is  in  Ixi  1-d 
■nd  In  Ixiii.  1-6,  9.  He  no  longer  appears  as  suf- 
%ring,  but  only  as  saving  and  avenging;  Zion.' 
Hie  section  is  mainly  occupied  with  various  practi- 
eal  exhortations  founded  upon  the  views  of  the 
Aitore  already  set  forth.  In  the  second  the  pane- 
nesis  is  almost  all  consoling,  taking  in  Iv.  1~7  the 
form  of  advice;  only  in  lii.  and  towards  the  dose 
in  Ivi.  d-lvii.  14  is  the  language  accusing  and 
minatory.  In  this  third  section,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  prophesying  b  very  much  in  this  last-named 
strain  (cf.  IviU.  1-7,  lix.  1-8,  Ixr.  1-16,  Ixvi.  1-4, 
15-17,  24);  taking  the  form  of  national  self-bewail- 
ment  in  lU.  9-15  and  Ixiu.  15-lxiv.  12.  StiU, 
iotersperaed  in  this  admonition,  accusation,  and 
threatening,  there  are  gleams,  and  even  bright 
tracts,  of  more  cheering  matter;  besides  Uie  con- 
ditional promises  as  arguments  for  well-doing  in 
Iviii.  8  14  and  Ixvi.  1,  2,  we  have  the  kmg  passage 
of  general  and  unconditional  promise  in  lix.  2S- 
hdii.  6,  and  the  shorter  ones  hey.  17-26,  btvi.  7-14, 
18-23;  and  in  some  of  these  passages  the  future  of 
Zion  is  depicted  with  brighter  coloring  than  almost 
anywhere  before  in  the  whole  book.  But  on  the 
whole  the  predominant  feature  of  this  section  b 
exhortation  with  the  view,  as  it  should  seem,  of 
qualifying  men  to  receive  the  promised  blessings. 
There  was  to  be  **  no  peace  for  the  wicked,"  but 
only  for  those  who  turned  from  ungodliness  in 
Jacob;  and  therefore  the  prophet  in  such  various 
fbrms  of  exhortations  urges  the  topic  of  repentance, 

—  promising,  advising,  leading  to  confession  (Ixiv. 
6-12;  comp.  Hos.  xiv.  2,  8),  warning,  threatening. 
In  reference  to  the  dns  especbily  seleded  for  rebuke, 
we  find  specified  idoktry  kv.  3,  4,  11,  Ixvi.  17  (as 
in  the  second  section  Ivii.  3-10),  bloodshedding, 
end  injustice  (lix.  1-15),  selfishness  (kv.  5),  and 
merely  outvrard  and  ceremonisl  religiousness  (Ixvi. 
1-8).  If  it  were  not  for  the  place  given  to  idolatry, 
ire  might  suppose  with  Dr.  Henderson  that  the 
spirit  of  God  b  already  by  prophetic  anticipation 
rebuking  the  Judabm  of  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ, 

—  so  accurately  in  many  places  are  its  features  de- 
neated  as  denounced  in  the  N.  T.    But  the  sped- 

'.cation  of  idoUtry  leads  us  to  seek  for  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  thb  parrenesb  in  the  prophet's  own 
time,  when  indeed  the  Pharisaism  dbpla}'ed  in  the 
N.  T.  already  existed,  bdng  in  fact  in  all  ages  the 
uitural  product  of  an  unconverted,  unspiritiud  heart 
lombining  with  the  observance  of  a  podtive  religion, 
and  in  all  ages  (comp.  s.  g,  Ps.  L)  antagonistic  to 
true  piety. 

While  we  can  dearly  discern  certain  dominant 
thoughts  and  aims  in  each  of  these  three  sections, 
we  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find  them  pursued 
with  the  reguhuity  which  we  look  for  in  a  modem 
sermon ;  such  treatment  b  wholly  alien  from  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  which  always  more  or  less  is  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word  desultory.  Accordingly 
we  find  in  these,  as  in  the  eariier  portions  of  the 
book,  the  transitions  sudden,  and  tiie  exhortation 
eveiy  now  and  then  varied  by  dramatic  interiocu- 

rrsflasllng  hope,  the  weaf^ n  wherewith  to  combat  and 
iMme  down  thoM  who  nndarstaiid  not  the  time,  the 
SMaos  of  fanpresdve  czhortatlni.  And  If  in  this  long 
pisee  (zl.-lxvl.)  a  mnltltade  of  very  divenie  wdghtj 
Aeofhts  emeive  into  view,  yet  thb  k  the  dominant 
dasnght  whkih  binds  evwythlns  together  *'  {Pnpkettn^ 
tt. ».  407' 
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tkio,  by  desoription,  by  odes  of  tfimlii^sfcn,  ty 
pvayen. 

ni.  Nnmberiesi  attacks  have  been  made  bj 
Germsn  critics  upon  the  integrity  of  the  wlioli 
book,  dififennt  critics  pronouncing  different  portioDi 
of  the  first  part  spurious,  and  many  coneorrii^  ti 
r^ect  the  second  part  altogether.  A  few  obacra 
tions,  particularly  on  thb  latter  pdnt,  appear  thcro 
fove  to  be  necessary. 

1.  The  first  writer  who  ever  breathed  a  au^idoe 
that  Isaiah  was  not  the  author  of  the  hat  twenty 
seven  chapters  was  Koppe,  in  remaiks  npon  di.  L, 
in  hb  German  trsnsUtion  of  Lowth's  7sasaA,  pnb- 
Ushed  in  the  years  1779-1781.  Thb  was  i  icaently 
after  followed  up  by  Di'derldn,  especially  in  fail 
LaUn  translation  and  commentary  in  1788;  by 
Eichhom,  who  in  a  later  period  most  fiilly  devdioped 
hb  views  on  thb  point  in  his  Btbi'dwken  Pro- 
pheUfif  1816-1819;  and  the  most  fully  and  dleet- 
ivdy  by  Justi.  llie  minority  of  the  Goman  crittoi 
have  given  in  thdr  adhesion  to  these  views:  as 
Paulus  (1798),  Berthoklt  (1812),  De  Wette  (1817), 
Gesenius  (1820,  1821),  Hitzig  (1833),  Knobd 
(1838),  Umbreit  and  Ewald  (1841).  Defenden  of 
the  integrity  of  the  book  have  not,  however,  been 
wanting  —  particularly  Jahn  in  hb  £inleiin»^ 
(1802);  MoUer  in  hb  De  Autheniid  OraaOonm 
Jeaata  (Copenhagen,  1825);  Kkinot  in  bb  Eck- 
ikeit  dea  Je$aia§  (1829);  Hengstenbeig  in  hb 
Chriatohffy,  voL  ii.;  Havemick,  KinUibmg,  B.  iiL 
(1849);  Stier  in  hb  Jttaias  mdit  PteuckhJeaedn 
(1850);  and  Kdl,  EinUiiMng  (1853),  in  which  bst 
the  reader  will  find  a  most  satls&ctory  compendiom 
of  the  controversy  and  of  the  grounds  for  the  goi- 
erally  received  view. 

2.  The  catalogue  of  authors  who  gainsay  Isaiah's 
authorship  of  thb  second  part  is,  in  pomt  of  num- 
bers, of  critical  ability,  and  of  profound  Hebrew 
schobrship,  suffidenUy  imposing.  Neverthelesa 
when  we  come  to  uiquire  into  thdr  grounds  oi  ob- 
jection, we  soon  cease  to  attach  mudi  value  to  thb 
formidable  array  of  authorities.  The  dreumstaDee 
mainly  urged  by  them  is  the  unquestionable  foot 
that  the  author  has  to  a  conddemble  view  taken 
his  standing-pomt  at  the  doee  of  the  Babylonish 
(Captivity  as  if  that  were  hb  present,  and  from 
thence  kx>ks  forward  into  the  subsequent  ftiture. 
Now  b  it  posdble  (they  ask)  that  in  such  a  mannsv 
and  to  such  a  degree  a  Seer  should  step  out  of  hb 
own  time,  and  pbnt  hb  foot  so  firmly  in  a  later 
time?  We  must  grant  (they  urge)  that  he  might 
gaace  upon  a  fliture  not  veiy  dbtant,  as  if  present, 
and  represent  it  accordingly;  but  in  the  ease  befors 
us  infallibb  insight  and  prescience  must  be  predi- 
cated of  him;  for  thb  idea  of  an  Isaiah  who  knows 
even  Cyrus's  name  was  not  realind  for  two  cen- 
turies later,  and  a  chance  hit  b  here  out  of  the 
question.  **This,  however,  b  inooncdvaUe.  A 
prophet's  prescience  mu$t  be  limited  to  the  notion 
of  foreboding  {Ahmmg),  and  to  the  deductions  from 
patent  fiicts  taken  in  combination  with  real  or  sup- 
posed truths.  Prophets  were  bounded  like  other 
men  by  the  horizon  of  their  own  age;  they  bor- 
rowed the  olgect  of  their  soothsaying  irom  their 

a  Besfeoratioa  from  captivity  b  spoken  of  in  IvtU 
12,  Izi.  4-7,  tdi.  4,  6,  10 ;  but  for  the  most  part  «v 
sneh  genosal  terms  as  might  easily  be  understood  at 
leflbrring  to  aiAritaal  restoration  only ;  but  sinee  tht 
Utanl  restoration  pre-required  repentance,  thb  ezhee 
tattoo  may  be  taken  ▼  th  a  ieil^'*oee  to  U'ersi 
tkm  asweU. 


,\  wod  CBciied  by  the  raUtioiu  of  their  pras- 
«1  thej  ipoke  to  tlieir  oontemponrieB  of  what 
iflbeted  other  peopfe*!  minds  or  theix  own,  occupy- 
ing thcmadvee  only  with  that  future  vhoee  rewards 
or  puniahmentt  were  likely  to  reach  chdr  contem- 
poraries.  For  ezegeos  the  position  is  impregnable, 
that  the  prophetic  writings  are  to  be  interpreted 
•n  each  case  out  of  the  rdaUons  belonging  to  the 
time  of  the  prophet;  and  from  this  follows  as  a 
•oroOary  the  critical  Canon:  that  that  time,  tho$e 
time-rdataoDB,  <Mii  ot  which  a  prophetie  writer  is 
explained,  are  hit  time,  hit  time-relations;  —  to  that 
time  he  must  be  referred  as  the  date  of  hit  own 
edstoice'*  (Hitadg,  p.  463-468). 

2.  Thia  is  the  main  argument.  Other  grounds 
vhidi  are  alleged  are  confessedly  <*  seoondaxy  and 
atenal,"  and  are  really  of  no  great  weight.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  founded  upon  the  difler- 
aee  in  the  complexion  of  style  which  has  already 
been  noticed ;  this  point  will  come  into  view  again 
pRsmtly.  A  number  of  particulars  of  diction  said 
to  be  non-Iauamc  hare  b«sn  accumulated;  but  the 
leMmdng  founded  upon  them  has  been  satisfiM^rily 
met  by  opposing  evidence  of  a  similar  kind  (see 
Keil,  EUu^iUMSIf  §  73)  It  is  not,  however,  on 
jueh  oonaidentions  that  the  chief  stress  is  laid  by 
the  impugnen  of  the  Isaianic  authorship  of  this 
portion  of  Scriptim:  the  great  ground  of  objection 
is,  as  already  stated,  the  incompatibility  of  those 
I^Moamena  of  prediction  which  are  noted  in  the 
entittgs  in  question,  with  the  subjective  theories 
of  inapiratioo  (or  rather  non-inspiration)  which  the 
reader  has  Jost  had  submitted  to  him.  The  incom- 
patibility is  conftissed.  But  where  is  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  to  be  sought?  Are  those  theories 
10  ootainly  true  that  all  evidence  must  give  way 
\o  them?  Tliia  is  not  the  place  for  combating 
them:  bat,  for  ovr  own  part,  we  are  so  firmly  con- 
\iDced  that  the  theory  is  utterly  discredited  by  the 
bets  exhibited  io  us  in  the  Bible  throughout,  that 
as  are  eontcnt  to  lack  in  thit  case  the  countenance 
oi  its  nph(4dera.  Their  judgment  in  the  critical 
fpttHoa  before  as  Is  determined,  not  by  their 
•cfaolaiship,  but  avowedly  by  the  prepossessions  of 
thor  unbdief. 

4.  Yat  our  present  purpose  it  must  suflSce  briefly 
to  indicate  the  foJlowing  reasons  as  establishing  the 

'  *  la  the  eritkal  dUwuswions  respecting  the  proph- 

tdm  aaoibed  to  Isaiah,  the  langnage  which  has  somo- 

tlfliM  been  ued  has  kill  to  a  mlaappreheniion  of  the 

lesl  qiiwrfaiii  at  issue.    8nch  terms  as  '^iparloua," 

**  PfTirin-lralah/*  have  been  very  naturally  nndsntood 

u  Impljtog  ttiat  the  portions  so  deiigDated  are  re- 

guded  as  miworthy  of  a  place  among  the  writings  of 

fi»  Hebrew  Propheta,  or  even  as  the  work  of  frand. 

Bat  this  has  not  been  gmerally,  if  ever,  intended  by 

tiioee  who  have  oaed  soeh  ezpressioos.     The  question 

h  aiia  uliillj  ooe  of  authorship  and  date  j  it  doei  not 

iwrr warily  aflaet  the  value,  the  inspiration,  or  the 

euooidty  of  the  portions  o(  Scripture  under  oonslder- 

ttioo.    lUce,  for  example,  the  last  27  chapters  of 

lailah.  Whoewr  was  the  author  of  that  wonderful  com- 

poritloo,  it  ahines  by  its  own  light ;  and  its  splendor 

J  not  lessened  by  the  supposition  that  the  name  of 

lbs  writer,  Bke  that  of  the  Book  of  J«. J,  must  remain 

aeknown.    If  he  were  not  the  Isala..  who  wrote  the 

■rifar  propbeeles  which  have  been  oollected  in  th* 

■use  volimae,  we  have  twn  great  prophets  instead  o 

ms.    liii  lolty  strains  of  exhortation,  warning,  anm 

wnsoiatfcin  do  not  lose  their  power  when  we  consider 

kaoi  ipedally  adapted  to  the  condition  of  his  lmme> 

■Ms  eantamporaxies,  rather  than  designed  for  the 

of  tha  people  160  years  or  more  after  the 
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hitegnty  of  the  whole  book,  and  ai  TindleaUng  Ibi 

authenticity  of  the  second  part:  — 

(a. )  ExUmaUy,  —  The  tinofijinovf  tflrtimoay  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  tradition  —  Eccloa.  zlviii  94. 
25,  which  manifestly  (in  the  words  wi^»cicdA«0'< 
Ti^s  rtif$ovrras  iif  ^tul^if  and  ihr^Sf i|«  —  ri 
tnr6Kpwf>€i,  wpltf  ^  wapaiyttfwOcu  aurd)  refers  tc 
this  second  part.  The  use  i4>parently  made  of  the 
second  part  by  Jeremiah  (x.  1-16,  v.  25,  xxv.  81, 
1.,  li.),  E^kiel  (xxiii.  40, 41),  and  Zepbaniah  (ii.  15, 
iii.  10).  The  decree  of  Cyrus  in  Ezr.  i.  2-4,  which 
plainly  is  founded  upon  Is.  xUv.  28,  xlv.  1, 18,  se- 
crediting  Josephus's  statement  (An/,  xi.  1,  §  2)  that 
the  Jews  showed  Cyrus  Isaiah's  predictions  ot  him. 
The  inspired  testimony  of  the  K.  T.,  which  oftoo 
(Matt.  iii.  8  and  the  parallel  passages;  Luke  i>. 
17;  Acts  viii.  28;  Rom.  z.  16,  20)  quotes  with 
specification  of  Isaiah's  name  prophecies  found  ii. 
Uie  second  part. 

(6. )  IntemaUff,  —  The  unity  of  design  and  ooi  - 
struction  which,  as  we  have  seen,  connects  thetje 
last  twenty-seven  chapters  with  the  preceding  parts 
of  the  book.  —  The  oneness  of  diction  which  per* 
vades  the  whole  book.  —  The  peculiar  ele\'ation  and 
grandeur  of  style,  which,  as  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged, distinguishes  the  whole  contents  of  the 
second  part  as  much  as  of  the  first,  and  which 
assigns  their  composition  to  the  golden  age  of  He- 
brew literature.  —  The  absence  of  any  other  name 
than  Isaiah's  claiming  the  authorship.  At  the  time 
to  which  the  composition  is  assigned,  a  Zechariah 
or  a  Malachi  could  gain  a  separate  name  and  book; 
how  was  it  that  an  author  of  such  transcendent 
gifts,  as  ^*  the  Great  Unnamed  "  who  wrote  xL-lxvi., 
could  gain  none?  —The  claims  which  the  writer 
makes  to  the  yoreknowledge  of  the  deliverance  by 
Cyrutf  which  claims,  on  the  opposing  view,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  firaudulent  personation  of  an  eariier 
writer.  —  Lastly,  the  prtdicdont  which  it  amtaiat 
of  the  character^  tufftringty  denth^  and  glorijica^ 
tion  of  Jetut  Christ :  a  believer  in  Christ  cannot 
fiul  to  regard  those  predictions  as  afiking  to  this 
second  part  the  broad  seal  of  Divine  Inspiration; 
whereby  the  chief  ground  of  ol^jection  against  its 
having  been  written  by  Isaiah  is  at  onoe  anni- 
hikted.a 

IV.  It  remains  to  make  a  few  observatioDS  on 

death  of  tiie  anUior.  Those  who  ftel  compelled  from 
internal  evidence  to  ascribe  the  latter  pact  ti  Isaiah 
to  a  writer  who  flourished  in  the  time  9f  tiie  Oaptivityi 
do  not  on  that  account  value  the  work  the  less,  bui 
rsgard  this  view  of  it  as  investing  it  with  new  interest 
Thus  Dr.  Noyes  calls  the  author  '<  tb»  greatest  of  aU 
the  Jewish  prophets ''  {New  Drant.  of  the  Hrbnu 
ProphetSy  4th  ed.,  1.  p.  xli.) ;  Dean  Stanley  spekks  of 
these  chapters  as  ^  Uie  most  deeply  inspired,  the  mosf 
truly  BvangeUoal,  of  any  portion  of  the  Ftophetlonl 
writings,  whatever  be  their  date,  and  whoever  their 
author "  {Hist,  of  the  Jewish  Churehj  II.  687) ;  and 
Dean  Uilman  remarks :  ^<  It  Is  well  known  that  the 
later  chapters  of  Isaiah  are  attributed,  by  the  common 
consent  of  most  of  the  profoundly  learned  writers 
of  Germany  ...  to  a  dlflierent  writer,  whom  they 
call  the  great  nameless  Prophet,  or  the  second  Isaiah, 
who  wrote  during  the  exile.  I  must  aoknowledgs 
that  these  chapters,  in  my  Judgment,  read  with  in> 
Anitely  greater  ft»ee,  sublhnlty,  and  reaUty  undei 
thte  view.  If  they  iooe,  and- 1  hardly  feel  that  they 
(\r  >Qse,  In  what  Is  commonly  called  prophetic,  they 
use  flur  mare  in  historical,  interest  .  .  .  As  Io  what 
,  are  usually  called  the  filesrianie  predletioas  .  .  .  the) 
,  have  the  same  force  and  meaning,  whether  uttered  bg 
,  one  or  two  prophets,,  at  one  or  '.wadtflHant  naiioda 
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I'l  ikjle;  tlioac^  in  tnith  tlie  abondaooe  of  Uie 
materials  wUeh  ofler  themaelvsi  makes  it  a  diiBeult 
matter  to  give  anjthlDg  like  a  Just  and  definite 
view  of  the  lalfieet,  irithout  tnepaadng  nndnly 
opoo  the  limiti  necciwarily  prescribed  to  us.  On 
this  point  we  cannot  do  better  than  introduce  some 
of  the  remaiks  with  which  Ewald  prefaces  Itis 
translation  of  snch  parts  of  the  book  as  he  Is  dis- 
posed to  acknowlejgo  as  Isaiah's  {Propheien,  L 
166-179):  — 

^  In  Isaiah  we  see  prophetic  anthonhip  reaching 
Its  culminating  point  Everything  conspired  to 
raise  him  to  an  elevation  to  which  no  prophet 
either  before  or  after  could  as  writer  attain.  Among 
»he  other  prophets,  each  of  the  more  important 
ones  is  distinguished  by  some  one  particular  excel- 
lence, and  some  one  peculiar  talent:  in  Isaiah,  aU 
kinds  of  talent  and  aU  beauties  of  propheUe  dis- 
eourse  meet  together  so  as  mutually  to  temper  and 
qualify  each  oUier;  it  is  not  so  much  any  single 
feature  that  distinguishea  him  as  the  symmetry  and 
perfection  of  the  whole. 

"  We  cannot  fail  to  assume,  as  the  first  condition 
of  Isalah*8  peculiar  historical  greatness,  a  native 
power  and  a  vivacity  of  spirit,  which  even  among 
prophets  is  seldom  to  be  met  with.  It  is  but  rarely 
that  we  see  combined  in  one  and  the  same  spirit 
the  three  several  characteristics  of —  first,  the  most 
profound  prophetic  excitement  and  the  purest  senti- 
ment; next,  the  most  indefikUgable  anid  sucoessftil 
practical  activity  amidst  all  perplexities  and  changes 
of  outward  life;  and,  thirdly,  that  facility  and  beauty 
in  representing  thought  which  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  genuine  poet:  but  this  threefold  combination 
we  find  realized  in  Isaiah  as  in  no  other  prophet; 
and  firom  the  traces  which  we  can  perceive  of  the 
unceasing  Joint-working  of  these  three  powers  we 
must  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  the  original  great- 
ness of  his  genius.  —  Both  as  prophet  and  as  author 
Isidah  stands  upon  that  calm,  sunny  height,  which 
In  each  several  branch  of  ancient  literature  one 
eminently  &vored  spirit  at  the  right  time  takes 
possession  of;  which  seems  as  it  were  to  have  been 
waiting  for  him ;  and  which,  when  be  has  come 
and  mounted  the  ascent,  seems  to  keep  and  guard 
him  to  the  last  as  its  own  right  man.  In  the  senti- 
ments which  he  expresses,  in  the  topics  of  his  dis- 
eourses,  and  in  the  manner  of  expression,  Isaiah 
uniformly  reveals  himself  as  the  Kingly  Prophet 

•*  In  reference  to  the  kst  named  point,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  his  manner  of  representing  thought  is 


(Hia,  o/tkeJetoSf  i.  402,  note,  new  Amer.  sd.).  David- 
ion,  in  hii  Introduction  to  the  Old  Tatanunt  (iii.  69), 
after  a  fUll  diacaasion  of  the  authorship,  coDclodes  as 
followi  :  "  Among  all  the  proi^tio  writings,  the  first 
pUce  in  many  respects  is  doe  to  those  of  the  younger 
Isdlah.  .  .  .  None  has  announced  in  such  steains  as 
his  tlie  downfkll  of  all  earthly  powers  ;  or  [so]  unfolded 
to  the  view  of  the  aflUcted  the  transcendent  glory  of 
Jehovah's  salvation  which  should  arise  upon  the  rem- 
nant of  Israel,  forsaken  and  perMCuted.  None  baa 
penetrated  so  fkr  into  the  essence  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion. .  .  .  There  is  malesty  in  his  sentiments,  beauty 
tod  forre  in  his  language,  propriety  and  elegance  in 
als  imagery."  Delltach,  one  of  the  most  orthodox 
uid  conservative  of  the  modem  German  theolo^huis. 
In  his  elaborate  article  ca  Uaitih  tn  Vislrfaalm^  /m- 
f^trial  BibU  Dictionary^  maintains  that  all  the  inoph- 
tn  th^  book  which  bean  the  name  of  Isaiah  are 
\ly  ascribed  to  him ;  but  also  remarks  that,  on 
tm  (.  ^traxy  supposition,  **  tbe  prophetic  discourses 
^  -iL-JsvL  would  not  nssessailly  Joes  anything  of 
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ehbonte  and  artificial:  it  rather  shows  4  loify  i» 
plidty  and  an  unconcern  about  external  attriielh» 
ness,  abandoning  itself  freely  to  the  leading  and 
requirement  of  each  several  thou^^t;  bat  nemtha 
le«  it  always  roUs  along  in  a  full  stream  triiick 
ofetpowMS  aU  resistance,  and  never  fkila  at  the 
right  pboe  to  aocompliah  at  every  tun  ita  object 
without  toil  or  eflbrt 

**  Hie  progress  and  development  of  the  diseoune 
is  always  mn^BStlc,  achieving  much  with  few  words, 
which  though  short  sre  yet  dear  and  transparent; 
an  overffewing,  swelling  f^iDncas  of  thotight,  which 
might  readily  Vm  itself  in  the  vast  and  bdefinite, 
but  which  always  at  the  right  time  with  tight  rein 
collects  and  tempers  its  exuberance;  to  the  bottom 
exhausting  the  thought  and  completing  the  utter- 
ance, and  yet  never  too  difRise.  This  severe  self- 
control  is  the  moat  admirably  seen  in  thoee  shorter 
uttennces,  whkh,  by  briefly  sketched  images  and 
thoughts,  give  us  the  vague  apprehension  ol  some- 
thing infinite,  whilst  nevertheleHS  they  stand  befon 
us  complete  in  themselves  and  deariy  delineated; 
e.  g.,  viU.  6-lx.  6,  xiv.  29-82,  xviii.  1-7,  xxi.  11, 12; 
while  in  the  long  piece,  xxviii.-xxxii.,  if  the  com- 
position here  and  there  ibr  a  moment  buigniflma^ 
it  is  only  to  lift  itself  up  agahi  afresh  with  aU  the 
greater  might  In  this  ri(£  and  thickly  crowded 
fullness  of  thought  and  word,  it  is  but  addom  that 
the  simile  which  is  employed  appears  vpni^  to  set 
forth  and  complete  itself  (xxzi.  4,  5) ;  in  general, 
it  crowds  into  the  delineation  of  the  oltject  which  it 
is  meant  to  illustrate  and  is  swallowed  up  In  it,— 
aye,  and  frequently  simile  after  simile;  and  yet  tbe 
many  threads  of  the  diseoune  which  for  a  moment 
appotfed  ravelled  together  soon  disentangle  them- 
selves into  perfect  clearness  ;  —  a  cfaaracteristie 
which  bdongs  to  this  prophet  alone,  a  freedom  of 
language  which  with  no  one  dse  so  eadly  suoeeeda. 

'*  The  versification  in  like  manner  b  always  fuD, 
and  yet  strongly  marked  :  while  however  this 
prophet  is  little  concerned  about  anxioudy  weigh- 
ing out  to  each  verse  its  proper  number  ci  woi^; 
not  unfrequently  he  repeats  Uie  same  word  in  two 
members  (xxxl.  8,  xxxii.  17,  xi.  6,  sir.  13),  as  if, 
with  so  much  power  and  beauty  in  the  matter 
withm,  be  did  not  so  much  require  a  painstaking 
finish  in  the  outside.  The  structure  of  the  strophe 
is  always  easy  and  beautifully  rounded. 

**  Still  the  main  point  lies  here,  —  that  we  can- 
not in  the  case  of  Isaiah,  as  in  that  of  other  proph- 
ets, specify  any  particuhr  peculiarity,  or  any  &vorils 


their  predictive  cbancter  and  of  their  Incompanhls 
value.  Their  anonymous  author  might  pass  1mdo»' 
forward,  also,  as  the  greatest  evangelist  of  the  OM 
Testament  We  have  no  doctrinal  reasons  which  woaM 
forbid  us  to  distinguish  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  proph- 
ecies of  Isaiah  himself,  and  prophecies  of  anonymous 
prophets  annexed  to  these."  (Fairbalm,  i.  805,  806.) 
He  liad  belbre  spoken  of  tbe  composite  claanctpr  of 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  tiM 
book  of  Proverbs,  '<  where,  under  the  name  of  Holoraon, 
the  gnomlo  pearls  of  difTerent  times  and  of  sevenl 
authors  are  ananged  beside  one  another,  Just  as  in 
the  Psalter  the  poets  of  many  centuries  an  ooUeeled 
under  the  banner  of  David,  the  fltther  of  lyrfe  poetry.** 
So  Prof.  Stuart  obeerves,  *^  It  is  of  little  or  no  theolog- 
ical or  doctrinal  Importance  which  way  thlr  queslkai 
Is  decided**  (CK(.  Hint,  of  tki  da  Put  Ommi,  p 
100).  On  this  sut^t  see  also  ttieexodknt  remaiks  df 
Stanley,  in  his  Note  *«  On  the  AuthoiShlp  of  the  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,**  appended  to  vrl  H  of  hft 
Buteiy  o/th*  Jturish  ChmiL  A. 
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solar  M  tMaflifn^  to  hit  genera,  ttjle.  Hei$f¥tt 
Ac  e^pedait^  Ijfrteal  propheif  or  the  tqfedaUy  tie 
giaeiU  pnphtty  or  the  etpecuiUif  oratorieat  mud 
\ortatory  prophet^  as  we  Aould  describe  a  Jotl^  a 
Ootefi,  a  Micahy  wiih  whom  there  it  a  greater 
pretalence  of  some  particular  color ;  but^  just  as 
tht  subfect  requires^  he  has  readily  at  command 
ttery  several  tind  of  stjfle  and  every  teoertd  chanyt 
rfdeUneittion ;  and  it  ig  precisely  this  thai^  in  point 
oflangmage^  establishes  his  greatness^  a*  well  as  in 
genertii  fvrms  one  of  his  most  towerwg  points  of 
exceltenee.  His  only  fiindamental  peculiarity  is 
the  lofty,  auyestie  calmneas  of  his  style,  proceeding 
M%  of  the  perfect  oomxnmnd  which  he  feels  he  pos- 
•eaes  over  his  sutjjeci-matter.  This  calmneH, 
however,  no  way  demands  that  the  strain  shall 
Dot,  when  occasion  requires,  be  more  ▼ehemently 
esdted  and  assail  the  hearer  with  mightier  blows; 
hut  even  the  extremest  excitement,  which  does  here 
sod  then  intervene,  is  in  the  main  bridled  still  by 
the  same  spirit  of  calmness,  and,  not  overstepping 
the  limits  which  that  spirit  assigns,  it  soon  with 
lofty  setf-oontrol  returns  back  to  its  wonted  tone 
of  equability  (u.  10-iu.  1,  xxviU.  11-2.3,  xxix.  9- 
14).  Xeit^  does  this  calmness  in  discourse  re- 
quire that  the  subject  shall  always  be  treated  only 
in  a  plain,  level  way,  without  any  variation  of  form ; 
rather,  Isaiah  shows  himself  master  in  just  that 
variety  of  manner  which  suits  the  relation  in  which 
his  hearers  stand  to  the  matter  now  in  hand,  if 
he  wishes  to  bring  home  to  their  minds  a  distant 
truth  which  they  like  not  to  hear,  and  to  judge 
them  by  a  soitence  pronounoed  by  their  own 
mouth,  he  retreats  back  into  a  popular  sUtement 
a  a  case  drawn  fkt>m  ordinary  lilb  (vr.  1-6,  xxviii. 
29-29).  If  he  will  draw  the  attention  of  the  over- 
wise  to  some  new  truth,  or  to  some  ftiture  prospect, 
he  surprises  them  by  a  brief  oracle  clothed  in  an 
enigmatical  dress,  leaving  it  to  their  penetration  to 
disoover  its  solution  (vii.  14-16,  xxix.  1-8).  When 
the  unhi4tpy  temper  of  people's  minds  which  noth- 
ing can  axnend  leads  to  k>ud  lamentation,  his  speech 
becomes  for  a  while  the  strain  of  elegy  and  lament 
(L  21-33,  xxii.  4,  6).  Do  the  frivolous  leaders  of 
the  people  mock  ?  —  he  outdoes  than  at  their  own 
weapona,  and  crushes  them  under  the  fearfUl  ear- 
nest of  divine  mockery  (xxviii.  10-13).  Even  a 
mas^  inmical  word  in  passing  will  drop  fkt>m  the 
bfty  prophet  (xvii.  8,  glory).  Thus  his  diseouru 
^arits  into  every  complexion :  itis  tender  and  stern, 
£dnetic  and  threatening,  mourning  and  again  ex- 
uUiag  in  eSvinejoy^  mocking  and  earnest ;  but  e\'er 
at  the  ri^t  time  it  retoms  back  to  its  original 
lievation  and  repose,  and  never  loses  the  clear 
ground-color  of  its  divine  seriousness." 

In  this  ddineation  of  laaiah^s  style,  Evrald  con- 
templates exclusively  the  Isaiah  of  i.-x2xix.,  in 
whidi  part  of  the  book  itself,  however,  there  are 
several  parages  of  which  he  will  not  allow  Isaiah 
to  be  the  oirthor.  These  are  the  lbllowii.g:  xii., 
xiii.  3-xiv.  33,  xxi.  1-10,  xxiv.-xxrii.,  xxxlv.,  xxxv. 
In  nfefeiDee  to  all  these  passages,  with  the  excep- 
tbn  of  the  first,  the  ground  of  ot^jection  is  obvious 
■pen  a  moment's  observatiou  of  the  contents*  on 
itionsHstie  views  of  prophecy,  none  of  them  can 
"»  aseribed  to  Isaiah.  For  the  proof  of  th*ir  gen- 
lineness  ft  is  solBdeot  to  refer  to  Drachsler's 
ProphH  Jesaja^  or  to  Keil's  Einldtung,  We 
annot,  however,  help  noticing  the  estimate  woieh 
fts  honesty  of  Ewald^s  sssth^cal  judgment  lorms 
tf  the  st^  of  nearly  all  these  passages.  He  pro- 
thc  nu^iikmt  denunciation  of  Babyk>n, 
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xiii.  2-xiv.  2.3,  to  be  referable  to  tho  same  anttni 
as  the  prediction  of  Babylon's  overthrow  hi  xxi.  1« 
10,  and  both  as  alike  remarkable  for  **  the  poetkK 
fecility  of  the  words,  images,  and  sentimenfla,' 
particularizing  xiv.  5-20  especially  as  **  an  ode  of 
high  poetical  finish,"  which  in  the  last  strophe 
(w.  20-23)  rises  to  '<  prophetical  sublimity."  In 
xxiv.-xxvii.  be  finds  parts,  particularly  the  **  beau- 
tiful utterances"  in  xxv.  6-8,  xxrii.  0,  12,  13, 
which  he  considers  as  plainly  borrowed  from  oracles 
which  are  now  lost;  while  lastly,  In  xxxiv.,  xxxv. 
(which  in  his  20th  lecture  on  Hebrew  poetry  Bishop 
r^wth  selects  for  particular  comment  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  poetical  merit),  he  traces  much  thai 
"  reechoes  words  of  the  genuine  Isaiah." 

If  we  refer  to  that  part  of  Ewald's  Prophettn 
which  treats  of  xl-lxri.,  which  he  ascribes  to  "  the 
Great  Unnamed,"  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  o' 
its  style  of  composition  do  not  fall  &r  short  of  thost 
which  he  has  employed  respecting  the  former  part 
^^CreaUve  as  this  prophet  is  in  his  views  and 
thoughts,  he  is  not  less  peculiar  and  new  in  his 
hmguage,  which  at  times  is  highly  inspired,  and 
carries  away  the  reader  with  a  wonderful  power.  — 
Although,  after  the  general  manner  <^  tho  later 
prophets,  the  disoourse  Is  apt  to  be  too  diflhse  in 
delineaUon ;  yet,  on  the  other  side,  it  oft«n  moves 
confusedly  and  heavily,  owing  to  the  over-gushing 
fullness  of  fresh  thoughts  continually  streaming  in. 
But  whenever  it  rises  to  a  higher  strain,  as  e.  g., 
xl.,  xiii.  1-4,  it  then  attains  to  such  a  pure  lumin- 
ous sublimity,  and  carries  the  hearer  away  with 
such  a  wonderfiil  charm  of  diction,  that  one  might 
be  ready  to  fimcy  he  was  listening  to  another 
prophet  altogether,  if  other  grounds  did  not  convince 
us  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  prophet  speaking, 
only  in  different  moods  of  feeling.  In  no  prophet 
does  the  mood  in  the  oomposittan  of  particular  pas- 
sages  so  much  vary,  as  throughout  the  three  several 
sections  into  which  this  part  of  the  book  is  divided, 
while  under  vehement  excitement  the  prophet  pur- 
sues  the  most  diverse  objects.  It  is  his  business  at 
different  times,  to  comfort,  to  exhort,  to  shame,  to 
chasten:  to  show,  as  out  cX  heaven,  the  heavcady 
image  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  and,  in  contrast, 
to  scourge  the  folly  and  base  groveling  of  Image- 
worship;  to  teach  what  conduct  tlie  times  require, 
and  to  rebuke  those  who  linger  behind  the  ocea* 
sion,  and  then  also  to  draw  them  ak>ng  by  his  own 
example  —  his  prayers,  confessions,  and  thanks- 
givings, thus  smoothing  for  them  the  i4>proach  to 
the  oalted  object  of  the  New  Time.  Thus  the 
complexion  of  the  style,  although  hardly  anywhen 
passing  into  the  representation  of  visions  property  m 
calliid,  varies  in  a  constant  interchange;  and  rightl) 
to  recognize  these  chans^  is  the  great  problon  fat 
the  interpretation  "  {Prophtten,  vol.  ii.  407-409). 

For  obvious  reasons  we  have  preferred  citing  the 
sesthetical  judgments  of  so  accomplished  a  critic 
as  Ewald,  to  attempting  any  original  criticism  of 
our  own;  and  this  all  the  more  willingly,  becsuse 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  oited  par. 
sages  (the  reader  will  please  especially  to  mark  thi 
senveuces  which  we  have  put  into  italics)  is  dear,, 
that  in  point  of  style,  after  taking  account  of  the 
considerations  already  stated  by  U3.  we  can  find  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  in  the  second  part  the 
presence  of  the  same  plastic  genius  as  we  disoover- 
in  the  first.  And,  altogether,  the  sesthetie  criti- 
cism of  all  the  different  parts  of  the  book  brings 
us  to  the  conclusion  substantiated  by  the  eridenet 
previously  aocumulated;  namely,  that  the  whole 
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d  tfct  book  oriisinatod  in  one  mind,  and  that  mind 
000  o#  Uie  moft  MiUime  and  variousij  gifted  in- 
itnunenti  wliich  the  Spirit  of  God  has  ever  em- 
ployed to  poor  forth  its  voice  upon  the  worid. 

V.  The  following  aie  the  most  important  works 
on  Isaiah:  Yttringa^s  Commentarhu  in  Librum 
Prcphetiarttm  Itaia,  S  toIs.  fol.  1714,  a  vast  mme 
of  materials  ;  Rosenmimer*s  ScAoHa,  181fr-18a0 
[dd  ed.,  1829-34],  or  his  somewlwt  briefer  Scholia 
m  Compendium  redacta,  1831,  which,  though  r»> 
tioDfllistic,  is  [are]  sober,  and  valuable  in  par&eolar 
for  the  full  use  which  he  makes  of  Jerome  and  the 
Jewbh  expositors ;  Gesenius's  PhUologiichrkrUi- 
prher  und  historiMcher  Commentary  1821  [and 
Utberaizung,  fle  Aufi.,  1829] ;  Hitzig's  Pr^eL 
Jesnja  iibertetzt  und  atugeUgt,  1833,  and  Knobel, 
1843  [3d  ed.  1861],  in  the  Kut-zyefatzlet  Exegetn 
itche*  Ilandbuch  zum  AlL  TrUiim,^  which  are  all 
three  decidedly  skeptical,  but  fw  lexical  and  his- 
torical materials  an  of  very  great  value;  Ewaki's 
Prcpktten  de»  AUen  Bundet  [1840-41,  2«  Ausg. 
1867-68],  which,  though  llkewiw  skeptical,  is  ab- 
solutely indispensable  for  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
poetry ;  the  second  volume  of  Hengstenbeig's  Chriat- 
oiogyy  translated  in  Ciark*s  Foreign  Theological 
Library,  1856;  Drechsler's  Prophet  Jev^ja  ^ber- 
aeta  und  erkidrt^  now  in  oourse  of  publication 
[completed  after  the  author's  death  by  F.  Delitzsch 
vid  A.  Hahn,  3  Theile,  1845-57],  and  Rud.  Stier*s 
Jesaia$  mcht  Pseudo^esaing^  1850-51,  which  is  a 
Bommentary  on  tbe  but  27  chapters.  The  two 
chief  English  works  are  Bishop  Lowth*s  /samA,  a 
new  translation,  with  Notes,  Critical,  Philological, 
and  Eajdanatory,  1778  [13th  ed.,  1842],  (whoee 
incessant  correction  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  con- 
stantly to  be  mistrusted),  and  Dr.  Ebenezer  Hen- 
derson's Translation  and  Commentary,  2d  ed., 
1857.  E.  H.  S. 

*  The  strong  internal  eridenoe  of  the  common 
origin  of  tbe  various  writings  attributed  to  Isaiah 
is  of  a  cumulative  character,  and  (especially  as  re- 
quiring often  for  its  Just  presentation  the  aid  of 
exegesis)  can  only  be  adequately  exhibited  at  oon- 
sidendble  length.  A  few  of  the  more  prominent 
points  of  tbe  argument,  in  addition  to  those  above 
given,  may  be  here  alluded  to. 

It  is  a  consideration  of  no  little  weight,  that 
many  of  the  representations  which  are  most  strik- 
ingly characteristic  of  tbe  second  part  are  but  fur- 
ther de%*eloproents  of  thoughts  that  are  more  or 
less  clearly  suggested  in  the  first.  Thus  the  Can- 
Urity  and  the  restoration,  so  largely  and  variouuy 
dwelt  upon  in  the  disputed  portions,  are  distinctly 
predicted  in  ch.  ri.  11-13,  as  well  as  intimated  in 
^tber  passages  of  which  Isaiah  is  unhesitatingly 
Emitted  to  be  the  author.  Even  the  riew  pre- 
nented  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  distinctive  feature  of  tbe  second  part,  and 
vhich,  combining  as  it  does  elements  at  first  sight 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  one  another,^  has  always 
bean  the  stumbling-block  of  expositors,  is,  when 

a  •  For  an  exposition  of  the  phrase  Servant  of  Jt^ 
*%ovah,  which  meets  perhaps  better  than  any  other  the 
iemaods  of  the  ruious  eonnectioDS  in  which  this 
phrase  occors,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  commen- 
tary of  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander  on  oh.  xlii.        D.  8.  T. 

6  •  Chap.  xtll.  and  ziv.  1-28  are  among  the  sections 
siost  confidently  rsfcrred  to  tbe  liter  period  of  the 
Uiptivity.  But  if  anything  In  the  results  of  criticism 
MM  be  ngarded  as  established,  it  is  that  Is.  ziv.  9-19 
<s  the  mlglBal^fhim  which  an  derived  some  of  the  most 
israaflisbki  libaces  and  ezpressioDS  in  Bs.  xxxl.  14-18 
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rightlj  fegarded,  but  a  fkuiher  ««fcMiif  of  t^ 
conception  which  Gesenius,  EwaU,  and  Knobel  Ifaid 
in  eh.  xi.  of  the  mganio  relation  subsisting  betwen 
the  (ideal)  Messiah  and  his  people  —  the  same  coo- 
ception,  substantially,  which  Ewald,  Hitcig,  and 
Knobel  find  in  viii.  8  and  ix.  6,  and  which  Ewald 
recognises  even  in  vii.  14. 

In  xliv.  28-xlv.  18  we  find  the  tiionght  expanded 
and  applied  to  Cyrus  which  oocun  in  another  fiorm 
with  a  difierent  application  in  x.  5-7.  Compare 
here  also  xlri.  11,  Hv.  16.  The  elements  of  tbe 
representation  d  the  new  heta/ten  and  the  new  earth 
in  \xY.  17-25  are  found  m  xi.  6-0  and  elsewhere. 

The  magnificent  representations,  ch.  Ix.  and  else* 
where,  of  the  glory  of  Jehovah  being  made  the 
light  and  the  defense  of  his  people,  have  thdr  germ 
in  iv.  5. 

In  like  manner  the  predictions  in  xliii.  6,  xlix. 
22,  and  Ixri.  20  are  foreshadovred  in  xiv.  1,2.^  '>>m- 
pare  also  xlv.  0-11  with  xix.  25,  and  xxix.  83  ^  xli* 
9-20  with  u.  8;  IxiU.  17  with  ri.  10. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of 
style,  binding  together  the  various  portions  of  the 
book,  h  the  frequent  oocunence  of  the  expression, 
The  Holy  One  of  Israel  This  designation  of  Je- 
hovah is  found  out  of  Isaiah  but  six  times ;  2  K.  xix. 
22;  Ps.  Ixxi.  22,  IxxriU.  41,  Ixxxu.  18;  Jer.  I.  29, 
li.  5.  In  the  first  of  these  passages  it  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Isaiah  himself.  In  the  passages  of 
Jeremiah,  the  whole  intermediate  context  exhibits 
an  expansion  of  the  thoughts  of  Isaiah,  sometimes 
presented  even  in  his  own  language,  yet  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  suggest  that  Jeremiah  was  not  (ss 
Hengstenberg  affirms)  imitating,  but  only  writing 
with  the  impression  full  upon  his  mind  of  the  ut- 
terances of  his  great  predecessor.  It  deserves  to 
be  noticed  that  by  such  critics  as  Ewald,  J.  01s- 
hausen,  and  Hitzig,  the  Psalms  where  the  expres- 
sion occurs  are  all  assigned  to  a  period  later  than 
the  time  of  Isaiah.  According  to  this  riew  the 
expression  must  in  all  probabiHty  have  originated 
with  Ir?.!ah. 

Another  remarkable  peculiarity  observable  in  the 
diflfexeiit  portions  of  Imiah  b  the  frequent  nse  of 
the  formula  to  be  named  in  the  sense  cH  to  be. 
Such  couicidences  as  these  cannot  bare  been  aed- 
dentaL  Gesenius,  with  whom  De  Wette  substan- 
tially agrees,  attempting  to  account  for  them,  con- 
jectures that  there  may  have  been  an  imitation  of 
the  eariier  writer  by  the  later,  or,  as  he  supposes 
with  more  probability,  an  attempt  by  a  later  hand 
to  bring  the  various  portions  of  the  book  into 
mutual  conformity.  But  the  former  supposition, 
if  consistently  carried  out  and  applied  to  all  cases 
of  marked  resembbmce  occurring  in  these  writings, 
must  lead  to  results  which  no  one  capable  of  recog- 
nizing tbe  impress  of  independent  thought  can  poe- 
sibly  admit  The  latter  supposition  is  simply  ab- 
surd. No  proper  parallel  to  such  a  procedure  coo 
be  found  in  the  history  of  ancient  literature.  Ge- 
senius refers  indeed  to  the  traces  of  a  conforming 

and  xzzli.  18-82.  That  there  Is  a  oonneetion  between 
theee  passages  can  hardly  be  denied.  Not  is  then  aoy 
room  to  qneetJon  that  the  great  oonoeptloo  embodistf 
in  Isaiah  ziv.  is  an  original  oonoeptloo.  We  need  ool 
aillrm  that  in  the  later  prophet  there  is  any  eoosdons 
imltatkm.  Bat  in  the  many  and  varied  repetltioos  of 
■nkiel  we  hear  beycmd  all  reasonable  donbt  the  revsr 
beratioos  of  that  msjestic  strahi  in  which  Isaiah  has 
described  tbe  descent  of  the  king  of  Babylon  to  the 
r^ion  of  tbs  dsad.  B.  H  ti 
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mm!  fai  ilM  panetaation  of  HIH  and  1273  in  the 
Pntatfloeh.  Bat  it  b  not  neoeiMry  to  point  out 
bom  wide  ii  tiio  dif&iaioe  between  tiie  eometioii 
ti  wliat  was  suppoaed  to  be  an  error  in  a  single 
Mter,  and  the  radical  ehanges  wbich  upon  the  sap- 
position  in  qoeition  moat  have  been  made  by  the 
*<  eonlbmiing  hand  **  in  saeh  passsges  as  liv.  5,  Ixii. 
1,4. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  diiBeolty  there  is  in  im- 
sginlng  an  adequate  motive  Ibr  such  a  procedure, 
the  procedure  itself  implies  a  habit  of  critical  ob- 
serration  which  was  wliolly  fiNPeign  to  the  spuit  of 
the  times.  And  those  who  can  suppose  a  Jewish 
redaeieurf  living  two  or  three  centuries  before 
Christ,  to  liave  thus  placed  himself  by  anticipatiott 
at  the  stand-point  of  modem  criticism,  ought  to 
And  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  a  prophet  writ- 
ing in  the  time  of  Heieluah  should  take  his  position 
aimdst  the  scenes  of  the  Gsptivity,  and  should  an- 
nooDce  the  name  of  the  deliverer.* 

While  there  are  oonfassedly  marked  peculiarities, 
both  of  thought  and  diction,  eriiibited  in  the  later 
portions  of  the  prophecies  attributed  to  Isaiah,  and 
io  some  extent  in  the  other  portions  also  of  which 
the  genuineness  has  been  called  in  question,  the 
uncertain  nature  of  the  argument  they  fiimish  is 
sofBeiently  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  widely 
diflisrent  conclusions  wiiich  diflferent  critics  of  the 
same  school  have  formed  in  view  of  them.  A  vevy 
striking  comparison  of  this  kind  is  presented  by 
Aleiander  in  his  Cbuinieiilary,  voL  i.  pp.  zzvii., 
EZviiL 

The  array  of  linguistie  evidence  in  proof  of  a 
iivenity  of  authordiip,  which  has  gradually  grown 
within  the  hMt  century  into  the  formidable  propor- 
tions in  which  it  meets  us  ui  the  pages  of  Knobel 
and  others,  rests  very  largely  upon  an  assumptton 
which  none  of  these  critics  have  the  hardihood  dis- 
tinctly to  vindicate,  namely,  that  within  the  nar- 
row compass  of  the  Hebrew  literature  that  has 
eome  down  to  us  from  any  given  period,  we  have 
the  means  Ibr  striving  at  an  accurate  estimate  of 
all  the  nsouroes  whi^  the  language  at  that  time 
possMsed  When  we  have  eliminated  from  the  list 
of  worda  and  phrases  relied  upon  to  prove  a  Uter 
date  than  the  time  of  Isaiah,  everything  the  value 
of  which  to  the  argument  must  stand  or  M  with 
this  sasumption,  there  remains  absolutely  nothing 
which  may  not  be  reasonably  referred  to  tlie  reign 

•  *  As  a  ftirthsr  exhtbidon  of  ttie  comapondaneas 
la  thought,  iUostratfoD,  and  expwMtoa  whieh  occur 
la  CiM  difhrait  porttoos  of  the  book,  Iha  vaadar  is  rs- 
ferrsd  to  tha  foUowing  pasnifM,  which  are  but  a  part 
of  whst  might  be  addttcod :  1.  8,  v.  18,  zziz.  2i,  xxx. 
90,  Uv.  18;  L  11  ff.,  xzlz.  18,  IviiL  2  ff. ;  i.  22.  26, 
zlvlU.  10;  ri.  U.  Ixv.  8,  9;  Ix.  19,  xlvii.  14;  Ix.  20, 
Hx.  8,  xlix.  96;  x.  29,  xlvtU.  1,  2;  xxlv.  28,  xxx.  26, 
Ix.  19, 90;  xxix.  (»,  xU.  16;  xxlx.  18,  xxxv.  6,  xUi.  7, 
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18, 19;  xxx.  28,  bdv.  6  (see  Gas.  Ltx,  under  71'JV, 

ftet  under  1 7)  ;  zzx.  27,  80,  Ixlv.  1, 2,  IxvL  8, 14, 
16, 16;  xxxlL  18,  xxxv.  1,  Iv.  18.  D.  8.  T. 

b  •  iniah  certala^  began  his  pabUs  work  as  sariy, 
la  hist,  as  the  list  year  of  Uaiah,  and  eonttuoed  it 
«t  least  ttU  the  14th  of  HoBkiah.  This  givM  him  a 
SBolmimi  period  of  47  years.  In  all  probability  his 
Vialatsy  lasted  several  yeses  toogBr.  D.  8.  T. 

•  •  That  tha  prophet  throughout  his  later  writing 
aad  BMN  or  lass  isfeteuus  eonttanaUy  to  the  dre Jas- 
lof  hu  own  tima.  Is  abundantly  manifest,  aad  da- 
ce bt  particularly  notieed  heca.  Thoas  who  deny 
of  Umos  Tcodastlons,  while  thsj  admit 


of  Hteekiah.  Indeed,  considering  all  tlie  ilraiBii' 
stances  of  the  times,  it  might  Justly  have  been  es* 
peoted  that  the  traces  of  foreign  influence  upon 
tlie  language  would  be  &r  more  oonspieuous  in  a 
writing  of  this  date  than  they  actual^  are  *n  the 
controverted  portions. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  ministry  of  the 
prophet  must  have  extended  through  a  period,  ai 
the  loioett  calailatifm,  of  neariy  Sltj  yean;*  a 
period  signally^,  especially  during  the  rdgna  of 
Abas  and  Ueaekiah,  by  constant  and  growing  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  nations,  thus  involving 
eontinually  new  influencea  for  the  corruption  of 
public  morala  and  new  dangers  to  the  state,  and 
making  it  incumbent  upon  him  who  had  been  di* 
vinely  constituted  at  once  the  politieal  advisfr  of 
the  nation  and  its  religious  guide,  to  be  habitually 
and  intimately  conversant  among  the  people,  so  as  to 
descry  upon  Uie  instant  every  sdditkmal  step  taken 
in  their  downward  ^urse  and  the  tint  approach^ 
of  each  new  peril  from  abroad,  and  to  be  able  to 
meet  each  successive  phase  of  their  necessities  with 
forms  of  instruction,  admonition,  and  warning,  not 
only  in  their  general  purport,  but  in  their  very  style 
and  diction,  accommodated  to  conditiona  hitherto 
unlmown,  and  that  were  still  perpetually  changing. 
Now  wheal  we  take  all  this  into  the  account,  and 
then  imagine  to  ourselves  the  prophet,  toward  the 
dose  of  this  long  period,  entering  upon  what  was 
in  some  respects  a  novd  kind  of  labor,  and  writing 
out,  with  a  special  view  « to  the  benefit  of  a  remote 
posterity,  the  suggestions  of  that  mysterious  Tht- 
ogmeuttia  to  which  his  Ups  had  been  for  so  many 
yean  the  channd  of  oommnnieatioo  with  his  con- 
temporaries, &r  from  finding  any  difficulty  in  the 
diverdties  of  style  perceptible  in  the  different  por- 
tions of  his  propheey,  we  shall  only  see  fresh  occa- 
sion to  admire  that  native  strength  and  grandeur 
of  intellect,  which  have  still  left  upon  produetious 
so  widdy  remote  from  each  other  in  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  their  compodtion,  so  plain  an  im- 
preas  of  one  and  the  same  overmastering  individud- 
ity.  Probably  there  is  not  one  of  all  the  languages 
of  the  globe,  whether  living  or  deed,  possessing  any 
eonsiderable  literature,  which  does  not  exhibit  in- 
stances of  greater  ehange  in  the  style  of  an  author, 
writing  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  than  appean 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  later  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
with  the  earlier.  D.  S.  T. 


(see  Bartholdt,  EinL  pp.  1884,  1886)  that  Isaiah  and 
other  prophets  often  transfer  thamaalves  In  spirit  iali 
(Vitnxe  times,  lay  great  strees  upon  tha  dlsged  Hust  thai 
the  writer  here  dealt  exdutivfly  with  a  period  whleh 
in  the  sge  of  ladah  was  yet  fhtaie.  Bat  in  addition 
to  tha  considerations  in  rslatloa  to  this  point  pra- 
erated  in  tha  praeeding  artiela,  p.  1188  6,  the  pasesgi 
Ivtt.  11  nny  ba  adduced  ss  pldoly  implying  that  al 
tlie  time  the  prophet  wrote,  Jehovah  had  as  yet  for 
borne  to  punish  his  rebellious  people,  and  that  his  for 
beamnos  had  only  been  abused.  Tha  last  olaoae  of 
tha  first  varae  is  also  moat  natordly  axpldnad  ss  con 
taining  an  intimatioo  of  eoming  Judgment.  Still  tax 
thar,  tha  only  explanation  of  ver.  9  whieh  satisfles  d* 
tha  demands  of  tha  pasnga  makw  It  to  refer  to  thi 
attempts  of  tbs  people,  In  tha  age  preceding  tiie  Gap* 
tivlty,  to  strengthan  thamsdves  tf  fbrrign  allianeee. 
and  thjae  attnnpts  are  qwkan  of  as  bdng  mads  bj 
tlia  eontemponuias  of  the  prophet.  It  Is  also  strong 
tmplisi!  <n  «ra.  6,  7,  and  still  mors  strongly  In  IxvL  8 
8, 90  (last  dauae),  that  ihe  Tsmpis  was  yet  atsnaaf 

D.8.f. 
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•  AMUional  LUtraiure.  —  Ckheu*!  BibU  (He- 
r),  torn.  ix.  Paris,  1838,  oontaining  s  French 
tnniktioa  md  notei,  alao  s  tncsUtion  of  the 
Pre&oe  of  AbarbMiel  to  hu  commentary  on  Isaiah, 
and  of  hia  commentary  on  ch.  zudT.,  with  a  full 
critical  notice  by  Munk  of  the  Arabic  version  by 
daadias  Gaon,  and  of  a  Persian  MS.  ^-ersiou  in  the 
Royal  Ubr.  at  Paris;  Uendewerk,  £>ei  Prcph. 
Jtmtja  Wtiuapungai,  cAron.  geordnet^  Hhen,  u. 
trkldrtf  9  Bde.  Konigsb.  1838-43;  J.  Heinemann, 
Der  Pfcpk,  JuaUu,  fieri.  1840.  original  test, 
9omm.  of  Rashl,  Chaldee  paraphrase,  Gennan 
translation  (in  the  Hebrew  character),  notes,  and 
Mason;  F.  Beck,  DU  ejfrojeMjani$chen  Wtuta- 
yutigtn  (Is.  zL-lxvi.)  krU.  u,  extget.  bearbeUety 
Leipa.  1844:  Umbrrit^  PtxikL  Comm.  Qb.  d.  Prvph, 
d.  Alien  Bundes^  13d.  L,  Jaqfa^  2«  Aufl.  Hamb. 
1846;  E.  Meier,  Per  Pix^.  Jetaja  erkUhi, 
1«  Halfke,  Pforzh.  1800;  Bunsen's  Bibtlwerk,  Theil 
ii.  1«  Hiiifte,  i^ipa.  1860,  tnnsbtion,  with  popular 
notes;  U.  K.  Alayer  (Kom.  Cath.),  DU  Mtman- 
iMchtn  ProphezUen  d.  JuatM^  Wien,  1860,  new 
title-ed.  1863;  J.  Steeg,  Etait  xl.-kyi.,  in  the 
NouvtUt  Rev.  de  TheoL  (Strasb.)  1862,  z.  121- 
180,  translation,  with  brief  introduction  and  notes; 
F.  Delitzsch,  Bibf.  Qmm,  iU>.  d,  Propk.  Je$aia, 
Leipa.  1866  (TheU  iU.  Bd.  i.  of  KeU  and  Delitach's 
BibL  Comm.  Qb.  d.  A.  T.),  Eng.  trans,  in  2  vols. 
Edinb.  1867  (Clsrk's  Fonngn  Theol.  Ubr.);  S.  D. 
Luaiatto,  the  eminent  Italian  Hebrairt,  77  profeUi 
Itaia  tradoUa  ,  .  .  coi  oommewti  ebraici^  2  tom. 
Padova,  1865-67.  In  this  country  we  hai'e  Albert 
Barnes,  The  Book  of  Itaiak  with  a  New  Tram, 
and  Notes,  3  vols.  Boston,  1840,  8vo,  abridged  ed. 
New  York,  1848,  in  2  vols.  12mo;  J.  A.  Alexan- 
der, The  EarlUr  Prophedee  of  Isaiah,  New  York. 
1846;  Later  Prcphecies,  ibid.  1847;  both  re- 
printed in  Glasgow  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
Eadie,  1848;  new  edition  with  the  title.  The 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah  translated  and  eaplainedy  2 
vols.  New  York,  1865, 8vo;  abridged  ed.,  ibid,  1851. 
2  vds.  12mo.  This  may  be  re^^rded  as  the  most 
valuable  commentary  on  the  book  in  English.  See 
also  Dr.  Noyes*s  New  TrnnskUion  of  the  Hebrew 
Prophets,  with  Notes,  vol  1.,  8d  ed.,  Boston,  1867. 
Dr.  Gowks  promises  a  volume  on  Isaiah  in  contin> 
nation  of  his  labors  on  the  Hebrew  Prophets.  A 
translation  of  ch.  ziii.,  ziv.,  with  explanatory  notes, 
by  ProC>  B.  B.  Edwards,  may  be  found  in  the  BUU, 
Sacra  for  1849,  vi.  765-785.  Geeenius's  Com- 
mentary on  Is.  XV.,  xvi.  is  translated  in  the  BibL 
Repos.  kit  Jan.  1836,  and  on  Is.  xvii.  12-14,  xviii. 
1-7,  ibid.  July,  1836. 

For  summaries  of  the  results  of  recent  investi- 
pition  respecting  the  book,  one  may  consult  par- 
icularly  Bleek*s  EiaL  in  das  A.  T.  (1860),  pp. 
448-466;  KeiVs  EinL  in  das  A,  T.,  pp.  205-248, 
And  Davidson*s  Introd.  to  the  0.  T.  (1863),  ill. 
»-86.  Umbreit*s  art  Jesqfa  in  Henog*s  Beal~ 
Encyki.  vi.  607-521  is  valuable  as  a  critique  and  a 
bk^raphy.  Hie  elaborate  art.  on  Isniah  in  Kltto*s 
CycL  of  BibL  IaU  is  by  Hengstenberg,  and  that 
in  Fabbaim*s  In^)erial  BibU  Diet.  I.  801-814,  by 
Dalitzsch.  See  also  on  the  critical  questions  con- 
jected  with  the  book,  besides  the  various  Introduo- 
'ions  and  Commentaries,  A.  F.  Kleinert,  Ueber  d 
Echtheit  sdmmtL  in  d.  Buck  Jesma  enthaUenen 
Weinagungen,  Thai  i.  fieri.  1829,  called  by  Heng- 
4tflnbeig  **  the  staadard  work  on  the  subject " ;  C. 
P.  Onsptfi,  BeitHtge  aur  End.  in  das  Bvch  Jesma, 
BerL  1348,  apok)geUo;  Biietschi,  PUin  «.  Grmg 
MM  Is.  40-66,  in  the  Thed.  Stud.  «.  KriL  1854, 
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pp.  261-296;  Ensfelder,  ChronoL  dm 
(tEstOe,  in  the  Strasb.  Rev.  de  ThM.  1B69|  pp 
16-42;  and  F.  Uosse,  DU  Weusagmtgem  dm 
PnyA.  Jesaia,  BerL  1865  (a  pamphlet),  deArulii^ 
the  unity  of  authonhip. 

On  the  «< Servant  of  God"  in  Is.  xL-lxvi.,  m 
sides  the  works  slready  refated  to,  and  geoeni 
treatises  like  Hengstenbeig*s  Christohgie,  Stahelin'i 
DU  mestianischiM  Weissagtmgen  des  A.  T,  (1847), 
sod  Havemidc*s  Voriesungen  iib.  d  TheoL  d  A. 
T.  (2«  Aufl.  1863),  one  may  consult  Umbreii,  Der 
Knecht  Gottu,  Beitrag  cw*  CkristobgU  desA,T^ 
Hamb.  1840;  lUoek,  Erklanmg  von  J  estiva  52, 
la— 53, 12,  in  the  TheoL  Stud,  u.  KriL  1861,  pp. 
177-218 ;  P.  Kleinert,  Ueber  das  Snbfect  der 
Weissn.gmg  Jes,  52, 13  —  53,  12,  ibid.  1862,  pp. 
689-752,  and  V.  F.  Oehler,  Der  Knecht  Jehovah's 
tm  Dtuterojest^ak,  2  Thle.  Stuttg.  1865;  comp. 
G.  F.  Oehler,  art.  Messias  in  Henog's  BefU- 
Enct^  ix.  420  t  The  Introduction  to  voL  i.  of 
Dr.  Noyes*s  New  Trans,  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets, 
3d  ed.  (1867),  contains  a  discaasion  of  tbe  sub- 
ject of  Jewish  prophecy  in  general  and  of  tlis 
Messianic  prophecies  in  particular.  Heogsien- 
Derg's  remtfks  on  the  genuinenen  of  Is.  xl.-)xvL 
and  bis  interpretation  of  Is.  lii.  12-liiL  are  trans- 
lated ftom  the  first  editkm  of  his  Christolqgy  of 
the  0.  T.  in  the  BibL  Rqxm,  for  Oct.  1831  and 
April  1832. 

.  Stanley*s  deseription  of  Isaiah  (Jewuh  Ckmreh^ 
ii.  494-M)4)  presents  him  to  us  as  one  of  the 
grandest  figures  on  the  page  of  history.  A  few 
lentences  may  be  quoted,  showing  the  universality 
of  Isaiah's  ideas  and  sympathies  and  the  reach 
<^  his  propbetio  vision.  **  First  of  the  propbeta, 
he  and  those  who  foUowed  him  seised  with  unre- 
served confidence  the  mighty  thought,  that  not  in 
the  chosen  people,  so  much  as  in  the  nations  outaide 
of  it,  was  to  be  found  the  ultimate  well-being  of 
man,  the  surest  fovor  of  God.  lYuly  mi^at  the 
Apostle  say  that  Isaiah  was  ^  very  bold,"  —  »  boki 
beyond"  (&roro^^,  Rom.  z.  20)  all  that  had 
gone  before  him  —  in  enlarging  iiie  boundaries  of 
the  church;  bold  with  that  boldness,  snd  large  with 
that  largeness  of  view  which,  so  tsx  from  vraaken- 
ing  the  hold  on  things  divine,  strengthens  it  to  a 
degree  unknown  in  leai  comprehensive  min^  For 
to  him  also,  witli  a  distinctnen  which  makes  all 
other  anticipations  look  pale  in  comparison,  a  dis- 
tinctness which  grew  srith  his  advandng  years,  was 
revealed  the  coming  of  a  Son  of  David,  who  should 
restore  the  royal  house  of  Judah  and  gather  the 
nations  under  its  sceptre.  .  .  .  Lineament  after 
lineament  of  that  IMvine  Ruler  was  gradually  drawn 
by  Isaiah  or  his  scholars,  until  at  last  a  Figure 
stands  forth,  so  marvelously  combined  of  power 
and  gentleness  snd  sufoing  as  to  present  in  the 
imit^  proportions  of  his  descriptions  the  moral  fea- 
tures of  sn  histories]  Person,  such  as  has  been,  bj 
univoreal  coniksion,  known  once,  snd  once  only, 
in  the  subsequent  annab  of  the  world." 

H.  and  A 

IS'CAH  (nSD^  [one  who  hoks  eboei,  orpeere] : 

*Uirxd'-  Jescha),  daaghter  of  Haran  the  brotlHi 
of  Abram,  and  sister  of  Mifeah  and  of  Lot  (Gcb 
xi.  29).  In  the  Jewish  trsditions  as  preserved  hj 
Josephns  {An^.  L  6,  §  5),  Jerome  {^OioBsL  m  Gem» 
estm),  and  the  Taigum  Ptoudo-Jonathan  —  not  it 
mention  Istw  writers  — she  Is  identiilid  «HI 
Sarai. 
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TflDAWTi 
m>ABL  CJa^ahM  Gaddakd^  1  Evlr.  t.  88.  j 

[OlDDBL,  2.] 

ISH3AH  (njlf^  [praumff]t  6  'l^afidi 
[Vat  Map9$;]  Akats'uaafiai  letba)^  »  man  in 
Um  line  of  Jiidah,  oommemoratod  ai  tne  "  fitiber 
af  Eahtemoa  "  (1  Chr.  ir.  17);  but  from  whom  he 
WBM  immeduitely  desoended  is,  in  the  ftrj  oooAued 
itate  of  this  part  of  the  genealogy,  not  to  be  atoer- 
talned.  The  mott  fioasible  ooi\jecti]ro  ii  that  he 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  Mered  by  his  Egyptian  wife 
BmiiAH.     (See  Bertheau,  Chromk,  ad  he,) 

ISH3AK  (P^V)  {leaving  behind,  Gee.]. 
'Ico-^c^ir,  2o/9<U;  [Alex.  In  Chr.,  UafioKi]  Jeiboc), 
a  son  of  Abraham  and  Ketnrah  (Gen.  zxr.  2;  1 
Chr.  i.  32),  and  the  progenitor  of  a  tribe  of  north- 
em  Arabia.  The  settlements  of  this  peqile  are 
very  obeeura,  and  we  can  only  sagged  as  possible 
that  they  may  be  recovered  in  the  name  of  the 

vaUey  called  SabAk,  or,  it  is  said,  SibAk  (^Lmim), 
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in  the  Dahnii  (>L^jJ|  and  Us&jJt), 
(MarMi,  s.  v.).  The  Heb.  root  p3l27  oorre- 
sponda  to  the  Arabio  l%J^  in  etymology  and 
signification;  therefore  identifications  with  names 
derived  from  the  root  yiXju&i  are  improbable. 
Hmk  are  many  pLMMs  of  the  btter  derivation,  as 

Shdek  (dL^),  Shib^  (vJL^),  •od  Esh- 

Sh6bak  (dG^AJI)i  the  hst  having  been  sup- 
posed (as  by  Bunsen,  Bibehoerk,  i.  pt.  ii.  53)  to 
prasMire  a  trace  of  Ishbok.  It  is  a  fortress  in 
Arabia  Petraea;  and  is  near  the  well-known  fortress 
of  the  Crusader's  times  called  El-Karak, 

The  Dahni^  in  which  is  situate  8aUUc,  is  a  fer- 
tile and  extensive  tract,  bdonging  to  the  Benee- 
Temeem,  in  Kgd,  or  the  highland,  of  Arabia,  on 
the  northeast  ci  it,  and  the  borders  of  the  great 
desert,  reaching  from  the  rugged  tract  (^*haai*') 
of  Yensoo*ah  to  the  sands  of  Yebreen.  It  contains 
much  pasturage,  with  oompacatively  few  wells,  and 
is  gieatly  frequented  by  the  Arabs  when  the  v^- 
eteUon  is  plentiftil  (Aftuhtarak  and  Maraud^  s.  v.). 
There  is,  however,  another  Dahni^  nearer  to  the 
Euphrates  (>fr.),  and  some  oonAision  may  exist  re- 
^aitUng  the  true  position  of  SabUc;  but  either 
Dahnlt  is  suitable  for  the  settlemenU  of  Ishbak. 
The  first-mentioned  Dahnk  lies  in  a  fevorable  por- 
tion of  the  widely-stretching  country  known  to 
have  been  peopled  by  the  Keturahites,  They 
Intended  from  the  borden  of  Palestine  even  to  the 
"enian  Gulf,  and  traces  of  their  settlements  must 
be  looked  kit  all  along  the  edge  of  the  Arahlvi 
penbisula,  where  the  desert  merges  into  the  culti- 
vable land,  or  (itself  a  rocky  undukting  phteau) 
rises  to  the  wild,  mountainous  country  of  Nqd. 
Ishbak  seems  from  his  name  to  have  preceded  o^ 
gone  before  his  bvsthren:  the  place  suggested  fo' 
bis  dwelling  is  for  away  towards  the  Persian  Gulf, 
sad  penetrates  also  into  the  peninsula.  On  these, 
is  w^  as  mere  ciymoJQgieal  grounds,  the  identifi- 
■ilion  is  snflideBtly  probable,  and  every  way  better 
Han  thsfk  vHiieh  eonnesU  the  patriaieh  with  Esh- 
IbAak.  sle.  E.  8.  P. 


ISH'BI-BirNOB  (±Q  I^QT^,  Ktri,  "^V^, 

[dwelling  m  reel]  t  *l§ekii  l^^'  I«^/9<  ^  Ne^!1 
Jc«&i-6enti6),  son  of  Rapha,  one  of  the  laoe  er 
Philistine  g^ts,  who  attacked  David  hi  batt]% 
but  vras  sbOn  by  Abishai  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16, 17). 

H.  W.  P. 

ISH-BO'SHETH  (n^fa  ttJ^«  [see  infra] : 
'UfioffSei  [in  2  Sam.  ii.,  Akx.  UfiooBm  or  Em/B., 
Comp.  'I(rfi6<r99i  in  2  Sam.  UL,  iv.,  Vat  Mc/m^c 
jSo^fi,  Alex.  Vleft/pifioa0ai'']  leboseth),  the  yomig- 
est  of  Saul's  four  sons,  and  his  Intimate  successor. 
His  name  appears  (1  Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  39)  to  hsvi 

been  originally  Esr-baai.,  ^79"^^  ^  *"<>> 
of  Baal  Whether  this  indicates  that  Baal  was 
used  as  equivalent  to  Jehovah,  or  that  the  reverence 
for  Baal  still  lingered  in  Israelitish  femiUes,  is  un- 
certain; but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
name  (Ish-bosheth,  « the  man  of  shame  ")  by  whioh 
he  is  commonly  known,  must  have  been  substituted 
ibr  the  original  word,  with  a  view  of  removing  the 
scandafous  sound  of  Baal  from  the  name  ^  an 
Israelitish  king,  and  superseding  it  by  the  con- 
temptuous word  (Bosheth  —  *«  sluime ")  wliich  was 
sometimes  used  as  its  equivalent  in  later  times 
(Jer.  iU.  24,  xi.  13;  Hos.  ix.  10).  A  simikr  pro- 
cess appears  in  the  alteration  of  Jerubbaal  (Judg. 
viu.  36)  into  Jerubbesheth  (2  Sam.  xi.  21);  Meri- 
baal  (2  Sam.  iv.  4)  into  Mephi-bosheth  (1  Chr. 
viii.  34,  ix.  40).  The  three  but  cases  all  occur  in 
Saul's  femily.  He  was  35  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  hi  which  his  fitther  and 
three  oldest  brothers  perished;  and  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Oriental,  though  not  of 
European  succession,  ascended  the  throne,  as  the 
oldest  of  the  royal  femily,  rather  than  Mephi- 
bosheth,  son  of  his  dder  brother  Jonathan,  who 
was  a  child  of  five  years  old.  He  was  immediately 
taken  under  the  care  of  Abner,  his  powerful  kins- 
man, who  brought  him  to  the  ancient  sanctuary 
of  Mahanaim  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  rictorious  Philistines  ^2  Sam.  ii. 
8).  There  was  a  momentary  doubt  even  in  those 
remote  tribes  whether  they  should  not  close  with 
the  oflbr  of  David  to  be  their  king  (2  Sam.  U.  7, 
iii.  17).  But  this  was  overruled  in  fevor  of  Ish- 
bosheth  by  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  17),  who  then  for 
five  years  sfewly  but  efiectually  restored  the  domin- 
fon  of  the  house  of  Saul  over  the  Tran^rdanie 
territory,  the  plaLu  of  EsdraeLon,  the  centrsl  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim,  the  frontier  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
and  eventually  *<  over  all  Israd  *'  (except  the  tribfl 
of  Judah,  2  Sam.  Ii.  0).  Ish-bosheth  was  then 
**  40  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  over  Israel, 
and  reigned  two  years"  (2  Sam.  u.  10).  This 
form  of  expressioQ  is  used  only  for  the  acoesskio 
of  a  fiilly  recognised  sover^gn  (comp.  in  the  oass 
of  Darid,  2  Sam.  ii.  4,  and  v.  4). 

During  these  two  years  he  reigned  at  Maii*nim^ 
though  only  in  name.  The  warv  and  negotiations 
with  Darid  were  entirely  carried  on  by  Abner  (2 
Sam.  U.  12,  iii.  6,  12).  At  length  Ish-bosheth 
accused  Abner  (whether  lightly  or  wrongly  does 
not  eippttu)  ot  an  attempt  on  his  fether's  concu- 
bine, Rizpah;  which,  according  to  oriental  usage, 
amounted  to  treason  (2  Sam.  ilL  7 ;  comp.  1  K. 
ii.  13;  2  Sam.  xvi  21,  xx.  3).  Abner  resented 
this  suspicion  in  a  burst  of  passion,  which  vented 
itself  in  a  solemn  vow  to  transfiv  the  kingdom  hem 
the  house  of  Saul  to  the  house  of  David.    M' 
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bnJwth  «M  too  mnoh  ooiied  to  anmer;  and  when, 
iSwrtly  ■ftflrwMd^,  through  i^bner't  n^tbtioo, 
Dvhd  demMtdfd  tlM  rentontioo  of  hii  tanaer  wile, 
liiehal,  he  at  oooa  tore  his  ibter  from  her  nloetuit 
husband,  and  eommitted  her  to  Abner'i  chai^ge 
(3  Sam.  iU.  14,  16). 

The  death  of  Abner  deprived  the  houie  of  Saul 
of  their  laet  remaining  rapport.  When  lah-boaheth 
hestfd  of  it,  ^<  hie  hiuids  were  feeble  and  all  the 
bnelitea  were  troubled  **  (2  Sam.  It.  1). 

In  this  extremity  of  weaknew  he  fell  a  victim, 
probably,  to  a  revenge  for  a  crime  of  his  father. 
The  guard  of  Ish-b(Mbeth,  as  of  Saul,  was  taken 
from  their  own  royal  tribe  of  Beigamin  (1  Chr.  xii. 
29).  But  amongst  the  sons  of  Bei\jamin  were 
reduNied  the  descendants  of  the  old  Canaanitish 
inhabitants  of  Beeroth,  one  of  the  cities  in  league 
with  Gibeon  (2  Sam.  iv.  2,  3).  Two  of  those  Be»- 
rothitfls,  Baana  and  Kechab,  in  remembrance,  it 
has  been  oor^jecturad,  of  Saul's  slaughter  of  their 
kinsmen  the  Gibeonites,  determined  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  helplessness  of  the  royal  house  to  de- 
stroy the  only  representative  that  was  left,  escept- 
ing  the  ehikl  Mephi-bosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  4).  They 
were  **  chieft  of  the  marauding  troops  *'  whieh  used 
from  time  to  time  to  attack  the  territory  of  Judah 
(costp.  2  Sam.  iv.  2,  iii.  22,  where  the  same  word 

T-lTjl  is  used ;  Vulg.  prindpea  latronum),  [Bbk- 
JAHiN,  vol.  i.  p.  278  a;  Gittaim,  vol.  ii.  p.  930.] 
They  luew  the  habits  of  the  king  and  court,  and 
acted  accordingly.  In  the  stillness  of  sn  eastern 
Boon  they  entered  the  palace,  as  if  to  carry  off  the 
wheat  which  was  piled  up  near  the  entrance.  The 
femate  skve,  who,  as  usual  in  eastern  houses,  kept 
the  door,  and  was  herself  sifliug  the  wheat,  had, 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  fidlen  asleep  at  her  task 
(2  Sam.  iv.  5,  6,  in  LXX.  and  Vulg.).  They  stole 
in,  and  passed  uito  the  ruyal  bedchamber,  where 
Ish-bosheth  vras  asleep  on  his  couch.  They  stabbed 
him  in  the  stomach,  cut  off  his  head,  made  their 
escape,  all  that  afternoon,  all  that  night,  down  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  ( Arabah,  A.  V.  "  pUdn ;  **  2 
Sam.  iv,  7),  and  presented  the  head  to  David  as  a 
weloome  present.  They  met  with  a  stem  recep- 
tion. David  rebuked  tbem  for  the  cold-blooded 
murder  of  an  innocent  man,  and  ordered  them  to 
be  executed ;  their  hands  and  feet  were  cut  off,  and 
thdr  bodies  suspended  over  [prob.  by  or  near]  the 
tank  at  Hebron.  The  head  of  Ish-boshetho  jras 
carefully  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  great  kins- 
man Abner,  at  the  same  pUuse  (2  Sam.  iv.  9-12).^ 

A.  P.  S. 

ram    Ort^^.  \mving,  tahUmi] :  Jm).    L 

I'lo-cfu^X;  Alex'.  Ito'ci.)  A  man  of  the  desoend- 
mts  of  Judah,  sod  of  Appaim  (1  Chr.  iL  31);  one 
of  the  great  house  of  Hesron,  and  therefore  a  near 
wnnection  of  the  family  of  Jesse  (oomp.  9-13). 
fhe  only  son  here  attributed  to  Ishi  is  Sheshan. 

a.  (l«t;  [Vat  l«i;]  Alex.  Er ;  [Comp.  'UaL]) 
In  a  subsequent  genealogy  of  Judah  we  find  another 
Ishi,  with  a  son  Zoheth  (1  Chr.  iv.  20).  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  connection  between  the  two. 

3.  Cl«W;  [Vat  iffff^cr;]  Alex.  Icd^si.)  Four 
men  of  the  Bene-Ishi  [sons  of  I.],  of  the  tribe  of 
bmieon,  are  named  in  1  Chr.  It.  42  aa  having 


A  In  Diydan^  Ab$alam  and  Akkkophd^  « 
!ahboslMth**  k  tafnloosly  taken  to  rspnesnt 
OnmwslL 

6  *  TIm  Jews  at  Hsinon  claim  that  tbsiy 
plies  at  this  sspnlolirs.    They  are 


know  the 


headed  an  expedition  of  600  of  tlieir 

who  took  Mount  Seir  from  the  Amahkitm,  and 

made  it  their  own  abodes 

4.  (M;  [Vat  l«ff«;]  Alex.  Isevi.)  Ona  ef 
the  heads  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  eMt  ef 
Jotdan  (1  Chr.  t.  24). 

rani  OQTH :  6  Mf  Amw:  ^  "Mki).  Tliii 
word  has  no  connection  whatever  ¥rith  the  fcifgo- 
ing.  It  occurs  in  Hoa.  IL  16,  and  signifies  ^  my 
man,*'  »*  my  husband.*'  It  is  the  Israelite  term, 
in  opposition  to  Baau  [Amer.  ed.]  the  Cansanita 
term,  ¥rith  the  same  meaning,  though  with  a  sig- 
nificance of  its  own.  See  pp.  207-8,  210  o,  wlxn 
the  difference  between  the  two  appellations  is  no- 
ticed more  at  length. 

ISHF AH  (n;7^,  i.  e.  Isshiyah  [tohoM  /<l 
hootth  lendgj  perh.  with  the  idea  of  cliildnsn  as  a 
trust]:  *I«<rfa;  [Vat.  cocmpt:  •/esia]),  the  fifth 
of  the  five  sons  of  Iirahiah;  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  tribe  of  Issaohar  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Cfar 
vii.  3). 

The  name  is  identical  with  that  elsewhere  giw 
as  IsHUAH,  lamiAH,  Jbsiab. 

ISHrJAH  (njW>  [as  above] :  'l^r/a;  [Vit 

FA.  Uiro'cia;]  Alex.  Iciro'ia.'  JosMe),  a  Uy  Isrselits 
of  the  Bnie-Harim  [sons  of  H.],  who  had  married  a 
foreign  wife,  and  was  compelled  to  relinquish  hei 
(Ezr.  X.  31).     In  Esdras  the  name  Is  Askas. 

This  name  appears  in  the  A.  V.  under  the  vaii> 
ous  forms  of  Ishiab,  Isshiah,  Jesiah. 

ISH'MA  (Hl^tp^  [iMste,  deteri,  Ges.] :  'i^w 
fidi^;  [Vat  Payfta;]  Alex.  Uafta:  Je$ema\  a 
name  in  the  geneakgy  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  3). 
The  passage  is  very  obsoure,  and  in  the  caae  of 
many  of  the  names  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether 
they  are  of  pernons  or  places.  Ishma  and  his  com- 
panions appear  to  be  closely  connected  ¥rith  Beth- 
lehem (see  ver.  4). 


ISHldABL 


.» 


whom  God  Aeon: 


^loftafiK:  Itmael)^  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar, 
his  concubine,  the  E^^tian;  bom  when  Abraham 
was  fourscore  and  six  years  old  (Gen.  xvi.  16,  16;. 
Ishmael  was  the  first-born  of  his  fkther;  in  ch.  xr. 
we  read  that  he  was  then  childless,  and  there  is  no 
apparent  interval  for  the  birth  of  any  other  chikl; 
nor  does  the  teaching  of  the  narrative,  besides  the 
precise  enumeration  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  as  the 
father  of  the  feithftil,  admit  of  the  supposition. 
The  saying  of  Sanh,  also,  when  she  gave  him 
Hagar,  supports  the  inference  that  until  then  he 
was  without  children.  When  he  ^  added  and  took 
a  wife  "  (A.  V.  *«  Then  again  Abraham  took  a  wife,** 
XXV.  1),  Ketnrah,  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  until  after  the  birth  of  Isaac,  and 
perhaps  the  death  of  Sarah.  The  ooneeptlon  of 
Ishmael  oooaaioned  the  flight  of  Hagar  [Hagar]  -, 
and  it  was  during  her  wandering  in  the  wilderness 
that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appMied  to  her,  com- 
manding her  to  return  to  her  mistress,  and  giving 
her  the  promise,  **  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  cxeeed- 
ingly,  that  it  shaU  not  be  nmnberad  for  moHitiide;  '* 
and,  <«  Behold,  thou  [art]  with  efaild,  and  shalt  beu 
a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  iThwafl,  VHSHisg  tin 


to  oOhr  praysn  ttaers  on  every  new  mooo-dsj  (Hsppi 
JimimUm  u.  Au  kriUg*  Land,  I.  480).  The  iilws 
shows  a  tcaoe  of  the  old  saperattttoD  In  nganl  to  tt« 
obssrvaiwe  of  sneh  days  (Is.  i.  18, 14 ;  Ool.  ii.  i«,  m;\ 
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ltd  hifth  hand  thy  tifliction.  And  he  wffl  be  a 
«iU  mw;  hk  hand  Lwill  be]  againti  everf  man, 
nd  ercfy  nan*!  hand  against  him;  and  he  ihall 
Ml  m  the  praeeDoe  of  all  his  bmhien"  (zvL 
10.13). 

Uunael  was  bom  in  Afacaham*s  hotue,  when  he 
Mi  in  the  pfaun  of  liamre;  and  on  the  institu- 
tioo  of  the  oovenant  of  drcumcision,  was  cirenm- 
OMl  he  being  then  thirteen  yean  old  (xvil  35). 
With  the  mstitotloo  if  the  covenant,  God  renewed 
hii  promise  respecting  bhmael.  In  answer  to 
ibnham's  aitreaty.  when  he  cried,  "  0  that  lah- 
nad  might  live  before  thee!  *'  God  assured  him  d 
Uie  biitii  of  Isaac,  and  said,  *«As  for  bhmael,  I 
km  heard  thee:  behold,  I  have  blessed  him,  and 
viQ  make  him  fruitfiU,  and  will  multiply  him  ez- 
Mdioglj;  twelve  prineeso  shall  he  beg^  and  I  will 
nnke  hua  a  great  nation  **  (zvii.  18,  90).  Before 
Uiii  time,  Atxaham  seems  to  have  regarded  his 
Snt-bom  child  as  the  heir  of  the  promise,  his 
bdidf  b  which  was  eoonted  unto  him  for  right- 
wHimrsi  (zv.  6);  and  although  that  fidth  shone 
«rt  more  brightly  nfter  his  psssing  weakness  when 
Ime  was  6ist  promised,  his  lore  for  Ishmael  is 
raooided  in  the  narrative  of  Sarah^s  expulsion  of 
the  latter:  **  And  the  thing  was  very  grievous  in 
Alnhsm's  sight  because  of  his  son  "  (xzi.  11). 

bhmael  does  not  again  appear  in  the  narrative 
mtil  the  weaning  of  Isaac.  The  latter  was  bom 
when  Abraham  was  a  hundred  years  old  (zxi.  5), 
nd  Si  the  weaning,  aoooidtng  to  eastern  usage, 
probsUy  toolc  place  when  the  child  was  between 
two  snd  three  yean  old,  Ishmael  himself  must  have 
been  then  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  yean  old. 
The  ige  of  the  bttcr  at  the  period  of  his  cireum- 
diioQ,  snd  at  that  of  his  expulsion  (which  we  have 
vm  resehed),  haa  given  occasion  for  some  literary 
^eakl&oa.  A  csirelbl  oonsideration  of  the  pas- 
■ges  refaring  to  it  fails,  however,  to  show  any 
&Gn|iBne7  between  them.  In  Gen.  zvii.  95,  it  is 
•Uted  that  he  was  thuteen  yean  old  when  be  was 
wrmnrised;  and  in  zxi.  14  (probably  two  or  three 
rwi  later),  "Abimham  .  .  .  took  bread,  and  a 
botUs  of  water,  and  gave  [it]  mito  Hagar,  patting 
fit]  00  her  shooMer,  snd  the  child,  and  sent  her 
*vaj."  ^  Here  it  b  at  least  nnneoessary  to  assume 
ihst  the  ehiU  was  put  on  her  shouUer.  the  oon- 
itraetioo  of  the  Hebrew   (mistranshted  by  the 
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«  The  Hah.  raodsnd  <*  prinee  *>  in  this 

M^  whteh  rfgailUs  both  a  t«pilnes»  and  the 
"liedv,"  or  **  eaptyn  *'  of  a  tribe,  or  evsn  of  a  ftmlly 
(Own.).  It  here  seons  to  BMan  the  leader  of  a  tribe, 
9mi  lehmisPs  twalvs  sons  ere  enomsimled  In  Gen. 
nv.  16  "aeoordlng  lo  their  naftSons,"  mors  eorreetty 

»  AThs  ambifid^  Use  hi  the  A.  ▼.,  relher  than 
dM  origfaML  Aeeotding  to  the  Ssbrow  eonstroetloo 
{ihoegh  a  Uttb  poeoUar),  the  ezpraarion  "  putting  on 
te  ritOQldar  **  should  be  taken  as  panolhetio,  and 
tastcf  "theohlld'*  be  oauls  the  ot^t  of  the  flnt 
il  Mm  verbs  wUrii  pieeode.  H. 

«  •Tfali  eBoriDn  to  "the  shmbs**  of  the  dMsrt 

tnOt  of  the  nanattve.    The 


•«d  io  leodared  (PTID)  Is  stIU  ossd  In  Arable,  un- 
it is  used,  howew,  «lth  some  latltuds, 
dadgnatioa  Ibr  th*  shnibh»r  or  bushy 
shrubby  plants,  wnleh  ass  gf  various 

Ms*,  sie  eallsd  iMsmlty  j^A-  *•  ^  f"^  ^ 

Ihe kind,  however,  most  la  use,and  mora 

74 


LXX.,  with  whom  seems  to  rest  the  origin  of  tha 
question)  not  requiring  it;  and  the  sense  of  the 
passage  renden  it  highly  improlwble:  Hagar  cer- 
tainly carried  the  botUs  on  her  shouMer,  imd  per- 
haps the  bread :  she  could  hardly  hare  also  Uios 
carried  a  child.  Again,  theae  passages  are  quite 
reconcilable  with  ver.  90  of  the  last  qw  ted  chapter, 

where  Ishmael  is  termed  Hjan,  A.  V.  ^hd' 
(oomp.,  for  use  of  this  word,  Gm.  zzziv.  19 
zzzvti.  9,  zli.  19). 

At  the  '« great  ibaat "  made  in  celebration  of  the 
weaning«  **  Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyp- 
tian, which  she  had  borne  unto  Abrahiun,  mocking," 
and  urged  Abraham  to  cast  out  him  and  his  mother. 
The  patriarch,  comforted  by  God*s  renewed  promise 
that  of  Ishmad  he  would  make  a  nation,  sent  them 
both  away,  and  they  departed  and  wandered  in  the 
wilderness  of  Beer.sheba.  Hen  the  water  being 
spent  in  the  bottle,  Hagar  east  her  son  under  one 
of  the  desert  shrubs,'  and  went  away  a  little  dia- 
tance,  **  for  she  said,  Let  me  not  see  the  death  of 
the  chikl,"  and  wept  *«  And  (jod  heard  the  voice 
of  the  lad,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  to 
Hagar  out  of  heaven,**  renewed  the  promiee  al- 
ready thrioe  given,  "I  will  make  him  a  great 
nation,"  and  **  opeiied  her  eyes  and  she  saw  a  well 
of  water.'*  Thus  miraculously  saved  from  perish- 
ing by  thint,  **  (}od  was  with  the  bd;  and  he  grew, 
and  dwelt  in  the  wilderness ;  and  became  an  archer.'* 
It  is  donl>tftd  whether  the  wanderen  halted  by  the 
wdl,  or  at  once  conthiued  their  way  to  the  *«  wilder- 
ness of  Paran,"  where,  we  are  toU  in  the  nezt 
vene  to  that  Just  quoted,  he  dwelt,  snd  when  **  his 
mother  took  him  a  wifo  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  *' 
(Gen.  zxi.  9-21).  This  wifo  of  Ishmael  is  not 
dsewhere  mentioned ;  she  was,  we  must  inl^,  an 
EgypUan;  and  this  second  inftision  of  Hamitie 
bkxxl  into  the  progoiiton  of  the  Arab  nation, 
Ishmad^s  sons,  is  a  fact  that  has  been  generally 
overkwked.  No  recoid  is  made  of  any  other  wifo 
of  Ishmael,  and  foiling  such  record,  the  Egyptian 
was  the  mother  of  his  tweire  sons,  and  daughter. 
This  daughter,  however,  is  called  the  *«  sister  of 
NebiO<^  **  (Gen.  zzviii.  9),  and  this  Umitation  of 
the  parentage  of  the  brother  and  sister  certainly 
seems  to  point  to  a  diiArent  mother  for  Ishmael*i 
other  sons.^ 

tiian  any  other  spedfleally  designated,  Is  the  S^tartium 
fwtetum.  This  Is  a  tall  shrub,  growing  to  Ihe  hslghl 
of  sight  or  ten  foot,  of  a  eloes  lamMoatlon,  but  mak* 
ing  a  Ught  shade,  owing  to  tlis  isnall  sise  and  laoM^ 
Olate  shape  of  Its  leaves.  Its  flowers  are  yellow,  and 
its  seeds  edible.  It  grows  In  stony  plaess,  usuaUy 
where  there  Is  little  mobtore,  and  Is  widely  dtffnitd 
We  should  expect  to  find  it,  of  course,  in  a  **  wildar- 
^  like  that  of  Beareh^ba.    But  whether  we  oa- 


darriand  by  tyW  this  partloukr  plant,  whoss  Ught 

and  insulBeient  shade  would  pravo  the  only  mltigatloe 
of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or,  in  general,  a  bush  or  sluruh, 
the  allorion  to  it  In  Ova.  zxi.  16  Is  looally  ezaot,  end 
explains  why  the  mother  sought  soeh  a  shelter  ft»  thfc 
ohiU.  It  might  also  be  understood  of  Oenisla  meae- 
jp«rma,  tiie  RfUm  id  the  Aiabs,  which  fhmished  a 
shade  to  the  prophet  Bysh  (1  K.  xlx.  4,  5),  and  to 
spoksn  of  In  Ps.  cxx.  4,  and  Job  xxx.  4.  Thii  spoelsi 
Is  said  to  abound  hi  the  dsssrt  of  8hial,  and  to  kln- 

drsd  to  the  .^^t  bsing.  In  iwt,  BMntlonsd  with  11 


It.  Job  zzz.  4.  Q.  B.  P. 

<!  Aoeordhig  to  RabUnleal  tnuHtior,  Ishmael  pet 
away  his  wife  snd  took  a  ssoond ;  and  the  AnUM^ 
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or  tiie  lOcr  liJb  of  lahuiMl  we  know  UUle.  He 
was  pneeut  with  Inu  at  the  burial  of  Abraham; 
and  Eaau  ooutnoted  an  alliance  with  him  when  he 
M  took  unto  the  wives  which  he  had  Mahalath  [or 
Baahemath  or  Basmatii,  Geo.  zxxvi.  8]  the 
daughter  of  bhmael  Abraham*8  son,  the  sister  of 
Ne^oth,  to  be  his  wife;  *'  and  this  did  Esau  be- 
cause the  daughters  of  Canaan  pleased  not  Isaac 
and  Rebekah,  and  Jaeob  in  obedienoe  to  their  wishes 
had  gone  to  Laban  to  obtain  of  his  daughters  a 
wife  (zxviii.  6-9).  The  death  of  Ishmael  is  re- 
eorded  in  a  previous  chapter,  after  the  enumeration 
of  his  sons,  as  having  taken  place  at  the  age  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty-se^'en  years;  and,  it  is  added, 
**  he  died  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren  ** « 
(xxT.  17,  18).  The  alliance  with  Esau  oocuived 
before  this  event  (although  it  is  mentioned  in  a 
previous  passage),  for  he  **went  .  .  .  unto  bh- 
mael ; "  but  it  cannot  have  been  kmg  befen,  if  the 
ehronokgical  data  be  correctly  preserved.* 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider,  (1),  the  place  of 
Isfamael*s  dwelling ;  and,  (2),  the  names  of  his 
ehildren,  with  thdr  settlements,  and  the  nation 
sprung  from  them. 

1.  From  the  narrative  of  his  expulsion,  we  learn 
that  Ishmael  first  went  into  the  wilderness  of  Beer- 
sbeba,  and  thence,  but  at  what  interval  oi  time  is 
uncertain,  removed  to  that  of  Paran.  His  con- 
tinuance in  these  or  the  neighboring  places  seems 
to  be  proved  by  Us  having  been  present  at  the 
burial  of  Abraham ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  the  East,  sepulture  follows  death  after  a  few 
hours*  qMoe;  aikl  by  Esau's  marrying  his  daughter 
at  a  time  when  he  (Esau)  dwelt  at  £er-sheba:  the 
tenor  of  the  narrative  of  lioth  these  events  &voring 
the  inteence  that  Ishmael  did  not  settle  fsr  ftvm 
the  neighborhood  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  There 
are,  however,  other  passages  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  It  is  prophesied  of  him,  that  **  he 
shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren," 
and  thus  too  he  **  died  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
Wethren**  (zzv.  18).^  The  meaning  of  these 
Msssges  is  confessedly  obticure;  but  it  seems  only 
to  si^iify  that  he  dwelt  near  them.  He  was  the 
first  Abrahamic  settler  in  the  east  country.  In 
ch.  zxv.  6  it  is  said,  ^  But  unto  the  sons  of  the 
eoneubines,  which  Abraham  had,  Abraham  gave 
gifts,  and  sent  them  away  from  Isaac  his  son, 
while  he  yet  lived,  eastward,  unto  the  esst 
country.*'  The  **east  country**  perhaps  was  re- 
stricted in  early  times  to  the  wildernesses  of  Beer- 
sheha  and  Paran,  and  it  afterwards  seems  to  have 
'nduded  those  districts  (Uiough  neither  suppositioD 
oeeeasarily  follows  from  the  above  pasnage);  or, 
shinael  removed  to  that  east  country,  northwards, 
rithout  being  distant  from  his  fktber  and  his 
Tethren ;  eadh  case  being  sgreeable  with  Gea, 
txv.  6.  The  appellation  of  the  "  east  country  *' 
became  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  desert  ex- 

probably  borrowing  from  the  above,  asaert  that  he 
twice  married  ;  the  fint  wife  being  an  Amalekite,  by 
whom  he  had  no  imue  ;  and  the  leoond,  a  Joktanlte, 
ff  the  tribe  of  Jurhum  (Mir-dt  ez-Zeman^  H8.,  qnot- 
Jig  a  tradition  of  Mohammad  Ibn-IS-h^V 
o  *  The  vtmuAng  Is  dilbrsnt  in  the  Hebrew.    The 

verb  than  to  bSJ,    and  means  not  "died'*  but 

•«  Acttlcd  "  er  n  dwelt  ^  ( «  ]  JtT,  Osn.  zvl.  12).   The 

statement  to  xaally  made  not  of  lihmael,  but  of  hto 
<ie»itidants.  Uhnael's  dsath  to  mentloDsd  in  wr.  17, 
^wtnotbi  vw  1&  H. 
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tendhig  from  the  frootiflr  of  Ftuestim  Mslle «hi 
Euphrates,  and  south  probably  to  the  bordeis  el 
Egypt  and  the  Arabian  peninsula.  This  qnestion 
is  discussed  in  art.  Bbsb-Kedkm;  and  it  is  intv* 
woY-cn,  though  obscurely,  with  the  next  sn^eet, 
that  of  the  names  and  settlements  of  the  soos  of 
IshmseL  See  also  Kkturah,  etc ;  iior  the 
^  brethren  **  of  Ishmael,  in  whose  presence  he  dwelt 
and  died,  included  the  sons  of  Ketursh.^ 

2.  The  sons  of  Ishmad  were,  Nebajoth  (expnsily 
sUted  to  be  hto  fint-bom),  Kedar,  Adbeei,  Mibaam, 
Mishma,  Dumah,  Massa,  Hadar,  Tema,  Jetor, 
Kaphish,  Kedemah  ((3en.  xxv.  13-16);  and  he  had 
a  daughter  named  Mahalath  (xxviii.  9),  dsewhers 
written  Bashemath  (or  Basmath,  Gen.  xxxvL  3), 
the  dster  of  Nebi^foth,  before  nieotioned.  The  aoos 
are  enumersted  with  the  partieuiar  statement  that 
**  these  are  their  names,  by  their  towns,  and  by  their 
castles;  twelve  princes  according  to  their  nations ** 
or  "  peoples  **  (xxv.  16).  In  seeking  to  identity  Isb- 
mael*s  sons,  thto  passage  requires  close  attention: 
it  bears  the  interpretation  of  their  bong  &thecs  of 
tribes,  baring  towns  and  castles  called  after  them; 
and  identifications  of  the  latter  become  thenfors 
more  than  usually  satisfactory.  **  They  dwelt  from 
Havilah  unto  Shur,  that  is  before  F^^ypt,  as  thou 
goest  unto  Assyria  **  (xxv.  18),  and  it  is  oertain, 
in  accordance  with  this  statement  of  their  limits 
[see  Havilah,  Shuk],  that  they  stretched  fan  very 
early  times  across  the  desert  to  the  Pervan  GoU^ 
peopled  the  north  and  west  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula, and  e^ientually  formed  the  chief  element  of  the 
Arab  nation.  Their  language,  which  to  generally 
acknowledged  to  have  bwn  the  Arabic  commonly 
so  called,  has  been  adopted  with  insignificant  ex> 
ceptions  throughout  Arabia.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Bible  requires  the  whole  of  that  nation  to  be 
sprung  ftx>m  Ishmael,  and  the  ftct  of  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  Joktanlte  and  even  Cushite  peo^es  m 
the  south  and  southeast  has  been  regarded  •»  a 
suggestion  of  skepticism.  Tet  not  o^y  does  the 
Bible  contain  no  warrsnt  for  the  assumption  that 
all  Arabs  are  Tshmadites;  but  the  characteristics 
of  the  Ishmaelites,  strongly  marked  in  all  the  mors 
northern  tribes  of  AraUa,  and  exactiy  fulfilling  the 
prophecy  **  he  will  be  a  wild  man ;  his  hand  [wiH 
be]  against  every  man,  and  every  man*s  hand  agdnst 
him,'*  become  weaker  m  the  south,  and  can  scarcely 
be  predicated  of  all  the  peoples  of  Joktanlte  and 
other  descent.  The  true  Ishmaelites,  however,  and 
even  tribes  of  very  mixed  rsoe,  are  thoroughly 
^  wild  men,**  living  by  warlike  forays  and  plunder; 
dreaded  by  their  neighbors;  dwelling  in  tenta,  with 
hardly  any  household  chattels,  but  rich  in  floeks 
and  herds,  migratory,  and  recognizing  no  law  bat 
the  authority  of  the  ehiefb  of  their  tribea.  Even 
the  religion  of  Mohammad  to  held  in  light  esteem 
by  many  of  the  more  remote  tribes,  among  whom 
the  andent  usages  of  their  peopto  obtain  in  almost 

ft  Abraham  at  the  birth  of  Ishmael  wai  86  yean  ol^ 
and  at  Iasao*i  about  100.  lenac  tiok  Eebakah  to  wt» 
when  he  wae  40  yean  old,  when  IshoiMl  would  bs 
abont  64.  Meau  wae  bom  when  hto  flither  was  60; 
and  Kmo  wae  mora  than  40  when  he  maivlsd  Isb> 
mael>  daughter.  Theralbm  Munael  wae  then  at  Imsl 
114  (54  +  20 -f- 40  »  114),  toavtcg  28  yean  bataa  hto 
death  for  Bmn^i  ooming  to  htoa. 

c  •  Ishmael  to  not  named  In  the  N.  T.,  but  to  dtoeet^ 
irafbrrMl  toln  tbealtogoi7,Gal  1T.2BIL  Bmm^mm 
jonderlauo.  B. 
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As.  ild  riuipGeity,  beiklM  idohtrooi  pnetioei 
■kogBkber  repugnant  to  M>hiumnadMi1iiin  m  they 
«•  to  the  liuth  of  the  patrorehi;  pncttoee  which 
mj  be  Mcribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Canaauitee, 
tf  Hoah,  Ammon,  and  Edom,  with  whom,  by  inter- 
aairiages,  oommeroe,  and  war,  the  trlbei  of  lahmael 
mist  hafe  had  long  and  intimate  relations. 

Hie  tenn  Isiimasutb  (^^^QB^^)  ooeun  on 

three  oocMions,  Gen.  xxs^ii.  25,  27,  28,  xxxix.  1 ; 
Jodg.  niL  24 ;  Pa.  Ixxziii.  6.  From  the  contest 
o(  the  first  two  instances,  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
paenl  name  for  the  Abraliamic  peoples  of  the  east 
HMHitry,  the  Bene-Kedem ;  but  the  second  admits 
ftlao  of  a  ckieer  meaning.  In  the  third  instance  the 
BUDS  is  spplied  in  its  strict  sense  to  the  Ishmaelites. 
It  a  abo  sppUed  to  Jether,  the  &ther  of  Amasa,  by 
DsTid*s  sister  AbigaU  (1  Chr.  U.  17).     [Ithra; 

JETH£B.] 

Hh  DotioiB  of  the  Arabs  respecting  Ishmael 
( JukftUMfl)  an  partly  derived  from  the  Bible, 


pvtly  from  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  and  partly  fh>m 
oatire  traditions.  The  origin  of  many  of  these 
trMlitioos  is  obscure,  but  a  great  number  may  be 
ncribed  to  the  feet  of  Mohammad's  baring  for 
political  reasons  claimed  Ishmael  for  his  ancestor, 
lod  itriven  to  make  out  an  impossible  pedigree; 
wlilk  both  he  and  his  followen  have,  as  a  oonse- 
qoeace  of  acceptixig  this  assumed  descent,  sought 
to  enh  that  ancestor.  Another  reason  may  be 
m§ij  foond  in  lahmael^s  acknowledged  headship 
of  tbe  natmalized  Arabs,  and  this  cause  existed 
from  the  very  period  of  his  settlement  [Arabia.] 
Yet  the  rivaJry  of  the  Joktanite  kingdom  of  south- 
■n  Anbia,  and  its  intercourse  vrith  classical  and 
sMdixval  Eorope,  the  wandering  and  unsettled 
babtts  of  the  Ishmaelites,  their  having  no  literature, 
iBd,asiv  as  we  know,  only  a  meagre  oral  tradition, 
•fl  ooDtriboted,  till  the  importance  it  acquired  with 
tbe  promulgation  of  El-IsUm,  to  render  our  knowl  - 
edge  of  the  Ishniaelitic  portion  of  the  people  of 
Anbia,  before  Mohammad,  lamentably  defective. 
That  tbey  maintained,  and  stiU  maintain,  a  patri- 
ucbal  sttd  primitive  form  of  life  ii  known  to  us. 
Tbdr  niigkm,  at  least  In  the  period  imroediatdy 
pneeding  Mohammad,  was  in  central  Arabia  chiefly 
tbe  grosMsi  fctJshism,  probably  learnt  from  aborig- 
bal  iobsbitaDts  of  the  land;  southwaRls  it  diveiged 
to  tbe  eosmie  wocahip  of  the  Joktanite  Himyerites 
(thoqgh  these  wen  for  from  being  exempt  from 
fatiddaB),  sod  northwards  (so  at  least  in  ancient 
thsei)  to  an  approach  to  that  true  faith  which 
bbnael  esiried  with  him,  and  his  descendants  thus 
jndaaOy  kst.  This  last  point  is  curiously  illus- 
trated by  the  numbers  who,  in  Arabia,  became 
Btb«  Jews  (Caraites)  or  Christians  (though  of  a 
fwy  eampt  form  of  Christianity),  and  by  tlM  move- 
Mot  to  sssivh  of  tha  frith  of  the  patriarchs  which 
ul  bsen  pot  forward,  not  hmg  before  the  birth  of 
HfthimnaJ,  by  men  not  satisied  with  Judaism  or 
«W  eoirapi  fenn  of  Christianity,  with  whieh  alone 
"kef  waeaopiaioled.  This  movement  first  aroused 
Mflhsmmad,  and  was  afterwards  the  main  cause  of 
Vineeesk 

IIm  AnU  belien  thsci  Uhmsel  was  the  first 
Wb  of  Abraham,  and  the  JB%|ortty  of  their  doeton 
(M  the  point  is  In  dispute)  aiiert  that  thU  son, 
«i  sal  Imae,  wu  oAfand  by  Abraham  In  saciifloe.^ 
Iks  MM  flf  thfa  MMfifioe  Is  Moon*  *Anftt,  new 
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Uekkrii,  tbe  kst  hdy  phce  visited  hj  fS\^iam,  U 
being  necessary  to  the  completion  of  pilgrimage  te 
be  present  at  a  sermon  delivered  there  on  the  9th 
of  Uie  Mohammedan  month  Zu4-Hqjeh,  in  com 
memoration  of  the  offering,  and  to  sacrifice  a  rictiu 
on  the  foUowing  evening  after  sunset,  in  the  valley 
of  Biin^.  The  sacrifice  last  mentioned  is  obeerved 
throughout  the  Muslim  workl,  and  the  day  on  which 
it  is  made  is  called  ''The  Great  Festival"  (Bir. 
Lane's  Mod,  Effupt.  ch.  iii.).  Ishmael,  say  the 
Arabs,  dwelt  with  his  mother  at  Mekkeh,  and  both 
are  buried  in  the  place  called  the  **  H^r,"  on  the 
northwest  (termed  by  the  Arabs  the  north)  side 
of  the  Kaabeh,  and  indoeed  by  a  curved  wall  called 
the  ^^Hateem."  Ishmael  was  visited  at  Mekkeh 
by  Abraham,  and  they  together  rebuilt  tbe  temple, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  a  flood.  At  Mekkeh, 
Ishmael  married  a  daughter  of  Mudad  or  El-MudAd, 
chief  of  the  Joktanite  tribe  Jurhum  [Almodad  ; 
Arabia],  and  had  thirteen  children  (^tftr-dt-es- 
Zemdn,  MS.),  thus  agreeing  with  the  Biblical  num- 
ber, including  the  daughter. 

Mohammad's  descent  from  Ishmael  b  totally 
lost,  for  an  unknown  number  of  generations  to 
*Adn^,  of  the  twenty-first  generation  before  the 
prophet:  from  him  downward  the  latter's  descent 
is,  if  we  may  believe  the  geneab}gists,  fidriy  proved. 
But  we  have  eridence  fiu*  more  trustworthy  than 
that  of  the  genealogists;  for  while  most  of  the 
natives  of  Arabia  are  unable  to  trace  up  thefar  /ledK- 
ffreesy  it  u  scarcely  possible  to  find  one  who  is 
ignorant  of  his  race^  seeing  that  his  very  life  often 
<&pends  upon  it.  The  law  of  blood-revenge  neces- 
sitates his  knowing  the  names  of  his  ancestors  for 
four  generations,  but  no  more ;  and  this  law  extend- 
ing from  Ume  immemorial  has  made  any  confosfam 
of  race  almost  impossible.  This  law,  it  should  be 
remembered,  is  not  a  law  of  Mohammad,  but  an 
okl  paccan  hiw  that  he  endeavored  to  suppress,  but 
could  not.  In  casting  doubt  on  the  prophet's  pedi- 
gree, we  must  add  that  this  cannot  a£bct  the  proofo 
of  the  chief  element  of  the  Arab  nation  being  Ish- 
maelite  (and  so  too  the  tribe  of  Kursysh  of  whom 
was  Mohammad).  Although  partly  mixed  with 
Joktanites,  they  are  more  ndxed  with  Keturahitea, 
etc. ;  the  characteristics  of  the  Joktanites,  tm  befon 
remarked,  are  widely  difierent  trom  those  of  tha 
Ishmaelites;  and  whatever  theories  may  be  adduced 
to  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  Arabs,  from 
physical  charscteristics,  language,  tbe  coneumnce 
of  native  traditions  (before  Mohammadanism  made 
them  untrustworthy),  snd.the  testimony  of  the 
Bible,  are  mainly  and  essentially  Ishmaelite.  [la 
MAK^  1.]  £.  S.  P. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Axel,  a  descendant  of  Saul 
through  Merib-baal,  or  Mephi-bosheth  (1  Chr.  vilL 
38,  ix.  44).    See  the  genetdogy,  under  Saul. 

3.  [Vat.  omiti:  IgmaheL]  A  man  of  Judah, 
whose  son  or  descendant  Zbbaduh  was  nilsr 

(^^,3^  of  the  house  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Je- 
hosbaphat  (S  Chr.  xix.  11). 

4.  [Vat.  M.  IffpariK:  IsmahtlJ]  Another  man 
of  Judiah,  son  of  Jebohanan;  one  of  the  ^  i*^pt*T?*T 

C^njf)  of  hundreds  '*  who  assisted  Jehoiada  ia 
restoring  Joash  to  the  throne  (2  Chr.  xxiil.  1). 

0.  [Vat  aoiunyX;  FA.  aoiAan)A.]  A  (rieslv 
of  the  Bene-Pasour  [sous  of  P.],  who  was  foreed 

I  a  WlMi  this  and  some  other  exesptloiis,  the  Maa 
•  Urns  have  adopted  the  chief  frets  of  the  htsCofj  of  Uh 
I  nasi  raoMdid  in  the  Bible. 
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bj  Ebb  to  nlinqiikh  hii  fenign  wife  (Eir.  x.  29). 
riiMAKL,8.] 

e.  [Vat.i  in  2  R.  zxt.  25,  MovaifX:  /jtAoAel] 
T1i0  Mm  of  NethanUh;  a  perfect  marvel  of  craft 
and  Tillainjr,  whoee  tivacliery  forms  one  of  the  chief 
epieodes  of  the  history  of  tlie  period  immediately 
succeed  ing  the  first  fidl  of  Jerunlem.  His  exploita 
are  related  in  Jer.  xL  7~xii.  16,  with  a  short  sum- 
mary in  2  K.  xzT.  29-25,  and  they  read  almost 
tiice  a  page  from  the  annals  of  the  late  Indian 
mutiny. 

His  fiill  deHcription  b  "Ishmael,  the  son  of 
Netbaniah,  the  son  of  Wishama,  of  the  seed  royal  ** « 
of  Judah  (Jer.  xU.  1 ;  2  K.  xxv.  25).  Whether  by 
this  is  intended  that  he  was  actually  a  son  of  Zed»> 
kiah,  or  one  of  the  later  kings,  or,  more  generally, 
that  he  had  royal  blood  in  his  veins  —  perhaps  a 
descendant  of  Klishama,  the  son  of  David  (2  Sam. 
V.  16)  —  we  cannot  tell.  During  the  siege  of  the 
city  he  had,  like  many  others  of  his  countrymen 
(Jer.  xL  11 ),  fled  across  the  Jordan,  where  he  fomid 
a  refuge  at  the  court  of  liaalis,  the  then  king  of  the 
Bene-Ammon  (Jos.  Ani.  x.  9,  $  2).  Ammonite 
women  were  sometimes  found  in  the  harems  of  the 
kings  of  Jerusalem  (1  K.  xi.  1),  and  Ishmael  may 
have  been  thus  related  to  the  Ammonite  court  on 
his  mother*s  side.  At  any  rate  he  was  bistigated 
by  Baalis  to  the  designs  which  he  accomplished  but 
too  successftilly  (Jer.  xl.  14 ;  AnL  x.  0,  §  3).  Several 
bodies  of  Jews  appear  to  have  been  lying  under 
arms  in  the  plsins  on  the  S.  E.  of  the  Jordan,^ 
during  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem,  watching  the 
progress  of  aflairs  in  Western  Palestine,  commanded 

bj  "  prinoes " «  (^!?^)f  the  chief  of  whom  were 
Ishmad,  and  two  brothenif  Johanau  and  Jonathan, 
sous  of  Kareah.  Immediatdy  after  the  departure 
of  the  Chaldnan  army  these  men  moved  across  the 
Jordan  to  pay  their  respects  to  Gkdauah,  whom 
the  Idng  of  Babylon  had  left  as  superintendent 

Cr^pS)  of  the  province.     Gedaliah  had  taken  up 

his  leddenoe  at  Mizpah,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  on  the  main  road,  where  Jeremiah  the 
prophet  resided  with  him  (xL  6).  The  house  would 
appear  to  have  been  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
town.  We  can  discern  a  high  Sndoaed  court-yard 
•nd  a  deep  well  within  its  precincts.  The  well  was 
lertaiiily  (Jer.  xli.  0;  comp.  1  K.  xv.  22),  and  the 

«  nDI^DH  17-)t..    Jsrome  (Qa.   iWr.  on   2 

Chron.  zxvlU.  7)  InterprslB  this  exprassiim  as  meaning 
"  of  the  seed  or  Moleoh."  He  gives  the  same  meaning 
to  the  words  "  the  King's  son  '*  applied  to  MaaMlah 
Id  the  abore  pasaage.  The  question  ta  an  IntereetlnK 
one,  and  has  been  recently  revived  by  Oeiger  ( Uhehrift^ 
«te.  p.  9y?)y  who  extends  it  to  other  pajvagee  and  per- 
Nos.  [MoLXCH.]  Jerome  (as  above)  Airther  stys  — 
farhaps  on  the  atrength  of  a  tradition  —  that  Ishmaal 
Vaa  the  son  of  an  Egyptian  alave.  Gen :  as  a  naaon 
why  the  "  seed  royal "  should  bear  the  meaning  he 
gives  it.  This  the  writer  has  not  hitherto  socoeeded 
In  elucidatlog. 

h  So  perhaps,  taking  it  with  the  express  statement 
Tf  xl.  11,  we  may  interpret  the  word^  **  the  forces 
«hich  were  In  the  field  "  (Jer.  xl.  7,  18),  where  the 

term  rendered  <*  the  field  *'  (il^^^)  is  one  used  tu 

fianola  the  pastors  grounda  of  lloab— the  modem 
Attn  —  oAener  than  any  other  district.  See  Gen. 
fzzvt.  86 ;  Num.  xxi.  20 ;  Ruth  i.  1,  and  paukn ; 
(  Ohr.  viU.  8  ;  and  Stanley's  S.  If  P.  App.  }  16.  The 
psBsMsiit  wse  ef  the  word  in  the  Mmi-Moahlte  book 
9f  Kuth  is  alone  snongh  to  fix  its  meaning. 
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whole  resideDoe  was  probably,  a  reBe  ol  tkt 
woiiu  of  Aia  king  of  Judah. 

Ishmael  made  no  lecrat  of  his  inlontioii  to  kS 
the  iuperintendeoi,  and  uuip  his  posiiioa.  Of 
this  Gedaliah  was  warned  in  express  terms  by  Jo- 
hanan  and  his  oompaoions;  and  Johanan,  in  s 
secret  interview,  fonseeing  how  irreparabfe  a  mis- 
fortune  Gedaliah*8  death  wouki  be  at  this  juoetars 
(xl.  16),  odfend  to  remove  tho  danger  by  killing 
IshmaeL  This,  however,  Gedaliah,  a  man  evi- 
dently  of  a  high  and  unsuspecting  nature,  wocdd 
not  hear  of  (:d.  16,  and  see  the  aroplificataoQ  in 
Joseph.  AnL  x.  9,  $  8).  They  all  accordingly  took 
leave.  Thirty  days  after  {Anl,  x.  9,  §  4),  in  the 
seventh  month  (xli.  1),  on  the  third  day  of  the 
month  —  so  says  the  tradition  —  Isfamad  again 
appeared  at  Mizpah,  this  time  accompanied  by  ten 
men,  who  were,  aooordmg  to  the  Hebrew  text, 

Mprinoei  of  the  king**  0^^971  ^J^),  thoi^h 

this  Is  omitted  by  the  LXX.  and  by  Joeephns. 
Gedaliah  entertained  them  at  a  feast  (xU.  1).  Ae- 
oording  to  the  statement  of  Josepbus  this  was  a 
very  lavish  entertainment,  and  Gedahah  became 
much  intoxicated.  It  must  have  been  a  private 
one,  ibr  before  its  doee  Ishmael  and  hii  followen 
had  murdered  Gedaliah  and  all  his  attendaata  with 
such  secreey  that  no  alatm  was  given  ontside  the 
room.  The  same  night  he  killed  aU  Godaliah's 
estabUshment,  induding  some  Chaldsean  soldien 
who  were  there.  Jeremiah  appears  fortunately  to 
have  been  absent,  and,  incredible  as  it  seems,  so 
well  had  Ishmael  taken  his  precautions  that  for  two 
days  the  massacre  remained  perfectly  unknown  to 
the  people  of  the  town.  On  the  second  day  Ishmael 
perod^^  from  his  elevated  position  a  large  party 
coming  southward  along  the  mam  road  from  She- 
chan  and  Samaria.  He  went  out  to  meet  them. 
They  proved  to  be  eighty  devotees,  who  with  rent 
cbtbes,  and  with  shaven  beards,  mutilated  bodies, 
and  other  marks  of  heathen  devotion,  and  weeping^ 
as  they  went,  were  bringing  incense  and  oflferings  to 
the  ruins  of  the  TemjSe.  At  his  hmtation  they 
tunied  aside  to  the  residence  of  the  superintendent 
And  here  Ishmael  put  into  practice  the  same  strat- 
agem, which  on  a  Urger  scale  was  employed  by 
Mehemet  All  in  the  massacre  of  the  Maiuehikei 
at  Cairo  in  1806.  As  the  unsuspeeUng  fnlgrima 
passed  Into  the  coutt-yard  *  he  ckaed  the  entraoesi 

«  It  Is  a  pity  that  some  diOBront  word  Is  not  sas- 
ployed  to  render  this  Hebrew  term  ftom  that  oasd  In 
zlL  1  to  tranalate  one  totally  distinct. 

d  This  is  the  LXX.  verrion  of  the  matter— a^rm 
JirapctfoyTo  ffflu  Ukujw.  The  statemant  of  the  Hebrew 
Text  and  A.  V.  that  lahmael  wept  to  ntiiniwi«j|iMy 

«  TheHebrewhasn^^n  — "ttaeolty**(A.T.vat. 

1\,  Thto  has  been  read  by  Josephos'T^n—^eou:^ 
yard."  The  alteration  earxtea  ito  genatiiiiuuss  in  lis 
feoe.  The  same  ehange  has  been  made  bj  the  Ma* 
sQiete  (Xeri)  in  8  K.  zz.  4. 

•It  to  sate  to  follow  the  text,  wUh  Hlte«,  unoNll, 
De  Wetto,  and  otbeca.    It  to  to  be  noted  that  In  tka 

Hebrew  T| VI '  vK  preoedea  "T^yn,  *.  a.  th^  eaae* 

**into  the  midat  of  the  city,"  so  that  they  were  com- 
pletely in  lahmael's  power  befbre  the  maaaaera  took 
plaee.  It  waa  nalanil  to  mention  that  ob'-unalaaea 
bat  there  to  no  obvioua  mason  for  speaking  ttina  pea 
etoaly  of  "  cA«  midtt  of  the  eoort-yard.**  That  apaeH 
eattoB  atoo  seams  to  raqoira  the  artlda  batae  Iki 

flsnitive.  The*«pit**(or  «dstem,>*  tbewwd  toniS* 
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and  Umk  he  and  Us  band  butdiflnd 
$m  vkala  immlwr:  ten  ouly  eMaped  by  the  oflhr 
rf  hmrj  naaom  for  their  Uvea.  The  aerentj 
BGTpaea  were  then  thrown  into  the  well,  which,  aa 
it  GawDpora,  was  within  the  pradndi  of  the 
boon,  and  iHiieh  was  oompletdj  fiUed  with  the 
bodiei.  It  was  the  aame  thing  that  had  been  done 
bj  Jcfao  — a  man  in  some  napecta  a  prototTpe  of 
IiluBfll  —  with  the  bodiea  of  the  fortj-two  rdatirea 
of  Afaaziah  (2  K.  s.  14).  Thia  done  he  deaoended 
to  the  town,  anrpriaed  and  carried  off  the  datighten 
gf  long  Zeddriah,  who  had  been  aeot  thm  by 
!7tbQehadnexiar  tor  safety,  with  their  eunuchs  and 
their  ChaUiMn  guard  (xU.  10,  16),  and  all  the 
;«ople  of  the  town,  and  made  off  with  liia  prisoners 
tu  the  ooontry  of  the  Ammonitea.  Which  road  he 
Uiok  b  Doi  quite  clear;  the  Hebrew  text  and  LXX. 
nj  by  GibeoD,  that  b  north;  but  Josephus,  by 
HcUt»,  nmnd  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Tlw  news  of  the  masaMne  had  by  this  time  got 
ifarasd,  and  IrfimaH  waa  (juickly  purraed  by  Jo- 
huaa  and  hia  oompaniona.  Whether  north  or 
KRith,  they  aoon  tracked  liim  and  Us  unwieldy  booty, 
md  found  them  reponng  by  some  oopious  waten 

(CT^n  jyjnX     He  was  attadud,  two  of  Us  bra- 

i«i  lism,  the  whole  of  the  prey  recovered,  and 
Uuuel  himael^  with  the  remaining  eight  of  his 
people,  eeeaped  to  the  Ammonitea,  and  thencefor- 
vwd  paana  mfeo  the  obocurity  tnm  wUeh  it  would 
teva  beeo  weO  if  he  had  never  emeiged. 

Johanaa's  foreboding  was  ftilfiUed.  The  result 
of  this  tragedy  waa  aa  immediate  panic.  The  small 
icansnts  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  —  the  cap- 
taini  of  the  foroea,  the  kijtg*s  daughtere,  the  two 
pipphcts  Jeremiah  and  fiarueh,  and  all  the  men, 
aomm,  and  children — at  once  took  flight  into 
Egjpt  (Jtf.  xlL  17;  zliii.  5-7);  and  all  hopes  of 
iMttlensentwereforthetinMatanend.  There- 
Mmhrmce  of  the  calamity  was  perpetuated  by  a 
het—the  feet  of  the  sevwith  month  (Zech.  vii.  6; 
fiiL  19),  which  is  to  this  day  strictly  kept  by  the 
JevecD  the  third  of  Tishri.  (See  Bebnd,  Antiq, 
n.  10;  Kimchi  on  Zech.  vii.  5.)  The  part  taken 
by  BisltB  in  this  transaction  apparently  brought 
apm  bis  natwn  the  denunciations  both  of  Jcremkb 
izlix.  1-6), and  the  mors  distant  Eaekid  (zxv.  1-7), 
bat  «e  have  no  nootd  how  thess  predictions  were 
leeomplished.  O. 

ISHUCAELFTB.    [Ishmael,  p.  1171.] 

ISHMA1AH  [8  sylj  pjrpyotjh,  i.  e. 
UuBaja'ha  [Jekooak  heani] :  SofMd^:  •/csnKrins), 
m  of  Obadiah:  the  ruler  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun 
ia  the  time  of  king  David  (1  Chr.  zivU.  19). 

ISHITEfiLITE  A2n>    ISH'MEiiUTES 

ObH?9Q^  and  D^^^Qip^.  respectively:  [»!«- 

••VAlnif  (Tat-Aer-),  *I^^MnrArrai:  /•maheUthe$, 
imiiStm]\  the  form  — hi  agreement  with  the 
vsvebof  the  Hebavw  — m  wUeh  the  deeoendanta 
if  Tehmaei  are  given  hi  a  few  places  in  the  A.  ¥.; 
U  fcraev  m  I  Chr.  U.  17;  the  ktter  in  Gen. 
uiviL  S5,  37,  98t  mlE.  1. 

ISHIIERAl  [S  syL]  O'^O^'*.  [whom  Jtho- 

"^  i«9*l:  "lau^X  [Vat.  Somp«<;]  Ales.  U^ 
W*'  Jtmman)y  a  Bsqjamite;  one  of  the  family 


thnnni  may  oava  bean  In 
In  saslsm  towns  than  are 
pohlto  was  M  wall  as  private.         H. 
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ri  ElpoaL  and  named  as  a  chief  Bisa  hi  tkt  tribi 

•IChr.  r'*.  18). 

ISH'OD  (lintr^H,  B. a  Ishhod  [mmtf  re- 

nowny.  6  *l0jv8;  [Vat  lra8cK;J  Ales.  3ov8:  «i* 
/fim  dtcorvm)^  one  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  son  of  Hsmmoleketh,  i.  e.  the 
Queen,  and,  from  his  near  connection  with  Gilead 
evidently  an  important  pereon  (1  Chr.  vii.  18). 

ISHTAN  0^9^  [peril.  6aU,  Gea.;  om 
ttrong,  Furst]:  *Ie9^;  [Vat  I^^oy;]  Alei.  E<r- 
fltey:  Jetpkam)t  a  fieiOamite,  one  of  the  fiunily  of 
Shashak;  named  as  a  chief  man  in  hit  tribe  (1 
Chr.  viii.  92). 

ISHTOB  (nhtrtthH  [see  tijfra]:  'Irrif^* 
[Vat  EiffTufiil  Joseph.  "icrrwiBot:  Iftob)^  appar- 
ently one  of  the  small  kingdoms  or  states  which 
formed  part  of  the  general  country  of  Aram,  nair«d 
with  Zobah,  Rehob,  and  Biaacah  (2  Sam.  i.  6,  8). 
In  the  parallel  account  of  1  Chr.  xiz.  Ishtob  is  omit- 
ted. By  Josephus  {AnL  vii.  6,  §  1)  the  name  is  given 
ss  that  of  a  king.  But  though  in  the  andent  ver- 
sions the  name  is  given  as  one  word,  it  is  probabis 
that  the  real  aignification  is  **  the  men  of  Ton,"  a 
district  mentioned  also  in  connection  with  Ammon 
in  the  records  of  Jephthah,  ard  again  perhapat 
under  the  shape  of  Tonus  or  lireuiri,  in  the  hb> 
tory  of  the  Maceabeea.  G. 

ISH^AH  (^y^,  [even,  level,  Gss.;  retting 
peaceful,  Dietr.] :  'Iscrirovd,  Ales.  Itcrirai:  Jemin), 
the  second  son  of  Asher  (Gen.  zlvi.  17).  In  the 
genealogies  of  Asher  in  1  Chr.  vii.  80  the  name, 
though  identical  in  the  original,  is  in  the  A.  V. 
given  ss  Isuah.  In  the  lists  of  Num.  zxvi., 
however,  Ishuah  is  entirely  omitted. 

*  The  word  is  properly  Ishvah,  and  waa  probably 
intended  by  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  to  be  se 
read,  u  being  used  in  the  edition  of  1611  for  v. 

A. 

ISH'UAI  [3  syl.]  C^W\  i.  e.  bhvi  [see 
above]:  ^Ivwi;  Alei.  levmtti  Jetmu),  the  third 
son  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  30),  founder  of  a  fiunily 
bearing  his  name  (Num.  zxvi.  44;  A.  V.  **Je 
suites '').  His  deeoendants,  however,  are  not  met  • 
Uoiied  in  the  genealogy  in  Chroniclea.  Hie  name 
is  daewhere  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  laui,  Jesui,  and 
(another  person)  Ishui. 

ISH'UI  C^TPf^  «.  e.  Wnri  [peaeefid,  qmet, 
Dletr.]:  *Ic0-0-ioJ;  [Vat  Ic0-0-iov\;]  Alex.  I^ovfi; 
Joseph.  *Ic0'ovt-*  Jettm\  the  second  son  of  Saul 
by  his  wife  Ahinoam  (1  Sam.  idv.  49,  comp.  00) : 
his  place  in  the  fiunily  was  between  Jonathan  and 
Melchbbua.  In  the  list  of  Saul*s  genealogy  in  1 
Chr.  viii.  and  ix.,  however,  the  name  of  Ishul  li 
entirely  omitted ;  and  in  the  sad  narrative  of  the 
battle  of  Gilboa  'bSa  pbce  is  occupied  by  Ahinadab 
(1  Sam.  mi.  2).  We  can  only  conclude  that  he 
died  yoong. 

Tlie  same  name  is  daewhere  given  in  the  A.  V 
ss  Isui,  and  Ishuai.  [In  all  Uieae  names  u  may 
have  oeen  intended  by  the  translators  of  the  A.  V. 
to  be  read  as  v.    See  Ibhuah.  —  A.]  G. 

ISLE  (^ :  KiHTOf ).    The  radical  sense  of  the 

Hebrew  word  seems  to  be  "habitable  iilaces,*'  m 
oppoeed  to  water,  anr'  in  this  sense  it  occuia  in  la. 
xiii.  16.  Hence  it  means  secondarily  any  maritiris 
district,  whether  bebnging  to  a  continent  or  to  aa 
thus  it  b  ussd  of  the  sboce  of  the  Ued^ 
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in  (It.  zx.  6,  zxiii.  2,  6),  tnd  of  tin  oomU 
of  lOiihah  (Es.  xxvii.  7),  t.  e.  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Hinor.  Id  this  Beme  it  is  more  particularij  re- 
itricted  to  the  shoreB  of  the  Meditenrnnean,  lome- 
Umes  in  the  ftiUer  expreasion  *'  islands  of  the  sea  '* 
(Is.  iL  11),  or  "  isles  of  the  GenUIes  "  (Gen.  x.  6; 
oomp.  Zeph.  ii.  11),  and  sometimes  simply  as 
'* isles"  (Pft.  IxxU.  10;  Ee.  xxvi.  16,  18,  xxvU.  3, 
85,  xxxix.  6;  Dan.  xi.  18):  an  exception  to  this, 
however,  occurs  in  Ke.  xxvii.  16,  where  the  shores 
of  the  Peraiao  gulf  are  intended.  Occasionally  the 
word  is  spedfiodly  used  of  an  island,  as  of  Caphtor 
or  Crete  (Jer.  xlvU.  4),  and  Chittim  or  Cyprus  (Ex. 
xxvii.  6;  Jer.  ii.  10),  or  of  islands  as  opposed  to 
the  nudnlond  (Esth.  x.  1).  But  more  generally  it 
is  applied  to  any  region  separated  fix>m  Palestine 
by  water,  as  fully  described  hi  Jer.  xxv.  22,  "  the 
isles  which  are  bieyond  the  sea,"  which  were  hence 
regarded  as  the  most  remote  regions  of  the  earth 
(Is.  xxIt.  16,  xlii.  10,  lix.  18:  compare  the  ex- 
pression in  Is.  Ixvi.  19,  "the  isles  afar  off"),  and 
also  as  huge  and  numerous  (Is.  xl.  16;  Ps.  xcvii. 
1):  the  word  is  more  particularly  used  by  the 
prophets.  (See  J.  D.  Michaelis,  ^picilegium^  i. 
131-142.)  W.  L.  B. 

ISMAOHI'AH  pn;5DP^  I  «.  Ismao- 
jfH'hu  \whoni  Jthooah  8upfMi'i9\ :  h  So^x'"  [Vat. 
-;^cc-] :  Jttmnchin$\  a  I.«vite  who  was  one  cf  the 

everseers  (D^^^^pO)  of  oilMngs,  during  the  revival 
under  king  Hesekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  18). 

ISIdAEL.  1.  Clir/ioiiA:  Ismail),  Jud.  ii. 
23.  Another  form  fot  the  name  Ishmael,  son  of 
Abraham. 

2*  (*Io>ia9\os:  ffismaenis)^  1  Esdr.  ix.  22. 
[Ishmael,  6.] 

ISMAFAH  [3  syl]  (njyetf'';  [Jehovah 
hears] :  ^Uiftaias :  Samaiat),  a  Gibeonite,  one  of 
the  cbiefii  of  those  warriors  who  relinquished  the 
cause  of  Saul,  the  head  of  their  tribe,  and  joined 
themselves  to  David,  when  he  was  at  Ziklag  (1 
Chr.  xii.  4).  He  is  described  as  "a  hero  {OiUor) 
among  the  thirty  and  o^-er  the  thirty  "  —  t.  e.  Da- 
vid's body-guard :  but  his  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  lists  of  the  guard  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  and  1  Chr. 
xi.  Possibly  he  was  killed  in  some  encounter  be- 
fore David  reached  the  throne. 

1ST  AH  (nSiP';,  t.  e.  Ishpah  [perh.  bald, 
Ges.]:  *Ico^;  Alex.  Eo-^ay:  Japha),  a  Bei^ja- 
mite,  of  the  fiunily  of  Beriah;  one  of  the  heads 
of  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  viii.  16). 

ISRAEL  (^S^Jfrl  [see  infra]:  ^Itrpa^K). 
1.  The  name  given  (Gen.  xxxii.  28)  to  Jacob  after 
his  wrestling  with  the  Angel  (Hos.  xii.  4)  at  Peniel. 
In  the  time  of  Jerome  ( Qua^  Hebr.  in  Gen,  0pp. 
iii.  357)  the  signification  of  the  name  was  com- 
monly believed  to  be  "  the  man  (or  the  mind)  see 
big  God."  But  he  prefers  another  interpretation, 
Vid  paraphrases  the  vase  after  this  manner:  "  lliy 
jame  shall  not  be  called  Jacob,  Supplanter,  but 
Israel,  Prince  with  God,  For  as  I  am  a  Prince,  so 
thou  who  hast  been  able  to  wresUe  with  Me  shalt 
•e  called  a  Prince.  But  If  with  Me  who  am  God 
^or  an  Angel)  thou  hast  been  able  to  contend,  how 
Bucn  more  [shalt  thou  be  able  to  contend]  with 
BMD,  L  e.  with  Esau,  whom  thou  oughtest  not  to 
iread  ?  "    The  A.  V.,  apparently  foUowing  Jerome, 

Iwwiatm  H^'Tt)  '^  u  a  prince  thou  hast  power; " 
Ml  Bownrntillw  and  Gesenins  give  it  the  simpiar 
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meaning,  *<  thou  hast  contended.**    GwHifni  Intaa 
prets  Israel  "  soldier  of  God.** 

2.  It  became  the  national  name  of  the  twelvi 
tribes  collectively.  They  are  so  cdled  in  Ex.  iii 
16  and  afterwards. 

3.  It  is  used  in  a  narrower  aense,  eKdwtii.^ 
Judah,  hi  1  Sam.  xi.  8.  It  is  so  used  in  the  famous 
cry  of  the  rebels  against  David  (2  Sam.  xz.  1),  and 
against  his  grancbon  (1  K.  xii.  16).  Thenceforth 
it  was  assumed  and  accepted  as  the  name  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom,  in  which  the  tribes  of  Judalt, 
Bei\}amin,  Levi,  Dan,  and  Simeon  had  no  share. 

4.  After  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  the  retunwd 
exiles,  although  they  were  mainly  of  the  khigdoD 
of  Judah,  resumed  the  name  Israd  as  the  d»igu« 
tion  of  their  nation;  but  as  individuab  they  &ri 
almost  always  described  as  Jews  in  the  Apocrypha 
and  N.  T.  Instances  occur  in  the  Books  of  C^'hroo 
ides  of  the  implication  of  the  name  Israd  to  Judali 
(e.  ff.  2  Chr.  xi.  3,  xii.  6);  and  in  Esther  of  the 
name  Jews  to  the  whole  people.  The  name  farad 
is  also  used  to  denote  laymen,  as  distinguished  from 
priests,  levites,  and  other  ministers  (Ear.  vL  16, 
U.  1,  X.  26;  Neh.  xi.  3,  Ac.).  W.  T.  B. 

ISRAEL,  KINGDOM  OF.  1.  Hie  prophet 

Ahyah  of  Shiloh,  who  was  commissioned  hi  the 
Utter  days  of  Sotomon  to  announce  the  diviakm  of 
the  kingdom,  left  one  tribe  (Judah)  to  the  bouse 
of  David,  and  assigned  ten  to  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xi. 
36,  31).  Theae  were  probably  Joeq>h  (=  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh),  Issaehar,  Zebulun,  Ashcr,  Naphtali, 
Benjamin,  Dan,  Simeon,  Gad,  and  Reuben;  Levi 
being  intnitlonally  omitted.  Eventually,  the  greater 
part  of  Bei^Jamin,  and  probably  the  whole  of  Simeon 
and  Dan,  were  induded  as  if  by  common  consent 
ui  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  With  respect  to  the 
conquests  of  David,  Moab  appears  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (2  K.  Ui.  4);  m 
much  of  Syria  as  remained  subject  to  Soknoon  (see 
1  K.  xi.  24)  would  probably  be  chdmed  by  his  suc- 
cessor in  ^e  northern  kingdom;  and  Ammon. 
though  connected  with  Rehoboam  as  his  mother's 
native  land  (2  Chr.  xii.  13),  and  though  afterwards 
tributary  to  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  6),  was  at  one 
time  alhed  (2  Chr.  xx.  1),  we  know  not  how 
closely,  or  how  eariy,  with  Moab.  The 
between  Accho  and  Japho  remained  in  the 
sion  of  Israd. 

2.  The  population  of  the  kingdom  is  not  ex- 
presdy  stated,  and  in  drawing  any  inlerenoe  from 
the  numbers  of  fighting-men,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  numbers  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T. 
are  strongly  suspected  to  have  been  subjected  to 
extensive,  perhaps  s}'stematic,  corruption.  Forty 
years  before  the  diniiption,  the  census  taken  b> 
direction  of  David  gave  800,000  according  to  2  Sam 
xxiv.  9,  or  1,100,000 "  according  to  1  Chr.  xxi.  6, 
as  the  number  <^  fighting-men  in  Israd.  Jeroboam, 
B.  c.  967,  Inought  into  the  field  an  army  of  80Qi,- 
000  men  (2  Chr.  xiii  3).  The  small  number  of  the 
army  of  Jehoahax  (2  K.  xiii.  7)  is  to  be  attributed 
to  his  compact  with  Hazad;  ibr  in  the  next  rdgr 
Israd  oouM  spare  a  mercenary  host  ten  thnes  as 
numerous  for  the  wars  of  Amaziah  (2  Chr.  xxr.  61 
Ewald  is  scarody  correct  in  his  remark  thax  we 
know  not  what  thne  of  life  is  reckoned  as  the  mili- 
tary age  (Gesch,  Itr.  Iii.  186);  for  it  is  defined  ii 


twon^ 


a  Bp.  Patrick  proposes  to  raoondle 
ben,  by  adding  to  the  fonner  288,0^  on 
Davld*s  standing  kcioas. 
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Bwn.  L  8,  and  Again  9  Chr.  zxy.  5,  as  **  twenty 
fBm  old  and  above."  If  in  b.  c.  957  there  were 
lebttDj  under  arms  800,000  men  of  that  a^  in 
Israel,  the  whole  population  may  perhaps  have 
amounted  to  at  least  three  millions  and  a  half.<^ 
Later  observers  have  echoed  the  disappointment 
with  which  Jerome  firom  his  cell  at  Bethlehem  con- 
templated the  small  extent  of  this  celebrated  country 
{Ep.  129,  ad  Dardan.  §  4).  llie  area  of  PalesUue, 
as  it  is  laid  down  in  Kiepert's  BibeUAtUu  (ed. 
Lionnet,  1859),  is  calculated  at  13,620  English 
aquare  miles.  Deducting  firom  this  810  miles  for 
the  strip  of  coast  S.  of  Japho,  belonging  to  the 
rhilistmes,  we  get  12,810  miles  as  the  area  of  the 
laud  occupied  by  the  12  tribes  at  the  death  of 
Solomon :  the  area  of  the  two  kins;dom8  being  — 
brael,  9,375,  Judah,  3,435.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  whole  area  of  Palestine  was  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  kingdom  of  HoUaud  (13,610  square  miles) ;  or 
rather  more  than  that  of  the  sii  northern  counties 
of  England  (13,136  square  miles).  The  kingdom 
of  .Judah  was  rather  less  than  Northumberland, 
Dnriiam.  and  Westmoreland  (3,683  square  miles, 
with  752,852  population  in  1851);  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  was  very  nearly  as  large  as  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  and  Cumberland  (9,453  square  miles, 
with  4,023,713  populatu>n  in  1851). 

3.  Shechbm  was  the  first  capital  of  the  new 
kingdom  (1  K.  zii.  25),  venerable  for  its  traditions, 
and  beautiful  in  its  situation.  Subsequently  Tirzah, 
whose  loveliness  had  fixed  the  ?randering  gaze  of 
Solomon  (Cant  vi.  4),  bmame  the  royal  residence, 
if  not  the  capital,  of  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xiv.  17)  and 
of  his  suooessora  (xv.  33,  xvi.  8,  17,  23).  Samaria, 
uniting  in  itself  the  qualities  of  beauty  and  fertility, 
and  a  commanding  position,  was  chosen  by  Omri 
(1  K.  xvi.  24),  and  remained  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  until  it  had  given  the  last  proof  of  its 
sCrngth  by  sustaining  for  three  yean  the  onset  of 
the  iMsts  of  Assyria.  Jezreel  was  probably  only  a 
royal  leaidenoe  of  some  of  the  Israelitiah  kings.  It 
may  have  been  in  awe  of  the  ancient  holiness  of 
ShUoh,  ihai  Jeroboam  forbore  to  pollute  the  secluded 
Bte  of  the  Tabernacle  with  the  golden  calves.  lie 
ehose  for  the  relijpous  capitab  of  his  kingdom  Dan, 
the  old  home  of  northern  schism,  and  Bethel,^  a 
Beqjamite  city  not  hr  from  Shiloh,  and  marked  out 
by  history  and  situation  as  the  rival  of  Jerusalem. 

4.  The  disaffection  of  Ephraim  and  the  northern 
tribes,  having  grown  in  secret  under  the  prosperous 
but  burdensome  reign  of  SolooMn,  broke  out  at  the 
critical  moment  of  that  great  monarch's  death.  It 
was  just  then  that  Ephraim,  the  centre  of  the 
moTsment,  found  in  Jeroboam  an  instrument  pre- 
pared to  give  expression  to  the  rivalry  of  centuries, 
with  sufficient  ability  and  api^cation  to  raise  him 
to  high  station,  with  the  stain  of  treason  on  his 
name,  and  with  the  bitter  reooUeotions  of  an  exile 
In  his  mind.  Judah  and  Joseph  were  rivals  from  the 
lime  that  they  occupied  the  two  prominent  places, 
and  reodved  the  amplest  promises  in  the  blessing 
•f  the  dying  patriarch  ((Sen.  xlix.  8,  22).  When 
Um  twelve  tribes  issued  from  %ypt,  only  Judah 
•od  Joseph  could  muster  each  above  70,000  war- 
ion.   In  the  desert  and  in  the  conquest,  Caleb  and 

«  R  Mr.  Riekman  notloed  that  in  18Z1  and  In  laSl 
fto  aaaber  of  malei  nndsr  90  yean  of  age,  aaL  'he 
flaadMwof  maksof  20y«ai«of  aflsaod  apwaitis,  wen 
asai^  equal ;  and  this  proportion  has  teen  since  re- 
isrtsil  as  Invariable :  or,  it  lias  been  asiunnd,  that 
ef  the  age  of  30  and  npwaidi  are  eqiial  In 
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Joshua,  the  r«3presentativeB  of  the  two  tribes,  sialic 
out  side  by  side  eminent  among  the  leaden  of  tbi 
peofde.  The  bksshig  of  Moses  (Deut  xxxiii  18) 
and  the  divine  selection  of  Joshua  inaugurated  tin 
greater  prominence  of  Joseph  for  the  next  thni 
centuries.  Othnlel,  the  successor  of  Joshua,  was 
from  Judah;  the  last,  Samuel,  was  bom  among  tho 
Ephndmites.  Within  that  period  Ephraim  sui>- 
plied  at  Shiloh  (Judg.  xxi.  19)  a  resting-place  for 
the  ark,  the  centre  of  divine  worship;  and  a  ren- 
dezrous,  or  capital  at  Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  1; 
Judg.  ix.  2)  for  the  whole  people.  Ephraim  arro- 
ganUy  claimed  (Judg.  viii.  1,  xii.  1)  Uie  exclusive 
right  of  titkiug  the  lead  against  in\'aders.  Koyal 
authority  was  offered  to  one  dweller  in  Ephraim 
(viii.  2i),  and  actually  exercised  for  three  years  by 
another  (ix.  22).  After  a  silent,  perhaps  sullen, 
acquiescence  in  the  transfer  of  Samnel's  authority 
wiUi  additional  dignity  to  a  Bei^jamite,  they  resisted 
for  seven  yean  (2  Sam.  ii.  9-11)  its  passing  Uito 
the  hands  of  the  popular  Jewish  leader,  and  yielded 
reluctantly  to  the  conviction  that  the  sceptre  which 
seemed  almost  within  their  grasp  wns  reserved  at 
last  for  Judah.  Even  in  Darid's  reign  their  Jealousy 
did  not  always  slumber  (2  Sam.  xix.  43) ;  and 
though  Solomon's  alliuioe  and  intercourse  with 
Tyre  must  have  tended  to  increase  the  loyalty  of 
the  northern  tribes,  they  took  the  first  opportunity 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  rule  of  his  son. 
Doubtless  the  length  of  Sobmon's  reign,  and  the 
clouds  that  gathered  round  the  close  of  it  (1  K. 
xi.  14-25),  and  possibly  his  increasing  despotism 
(Ewald,  Getch,  I»r.  iii.  395),  tended  to  diminish 
the  general  popularity  of  the  house  of  Darid ;  and 
the  idolatry  of  the  king  Uienated  the  afll^ction  of 
religious  Israelites.  But  none  of  these  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  disruption.  No  aspiration 
after  greater  liberty,  political  privileges,  or  aggran 
dizement  at  the  expense  of  other  powers,  no  spirit 
of  commercial  enterprise,  no  breaking  forUi  of  pent- 
up  enei^y  seems  to  have  instigated  the  movement. 
Ephraim  proudly  longed  for  independence,  without 
considering  whether  or  at  what  cost  he  could  main- 
tain it.  Shechem  was  built  as  a  capital,  and  Tirzah 
as  a  residence,  for  an  Ephraimite  king,  by  the 
people  who  murmured  under  the  burden  improed 
upon  them  by  the  royal  state  of  Solomon.  Ephraim 
felt  no  patriotic  pride  in  a  national  splendor  of 
which  Judah  was  the  centre.  The  dwelling-plaoa 
of  God  when  fixed  in  Jerusalem  ceased  to  be  so 
honorable  to  him  as  of  old.  It  was  ancient  jealousy 
rather  than  recoit  provocation,  the  opportune  death 
of  Solomon  rather  than  unvirillingnc^  to  incur 
taxation,  the  opportune  return  of  a  persecuted 
Ephraimite  rather  than  any  commanding  genius 
for  rule  which  Jeroboam  possessed,  thut  finally 
broke  up  the  brotherhood  of  the  children  of  Jacob. 
It  was  an  outbunt  of  human  feeling  so  socn  as 
that  divine  influence  which  restrained  the  spirit  of 
disunion  was  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the 
idolatry  of  Solomon,  ao  soon  as  that  stem  prophetic 
voice  which  had  called  Saul  to  the  throne  under  a 
protest,  and  Darid  to  the  throne  in  repentance,  wai 
heard  in  anger  summoning  Jeroboam  to  diride  thf 
kirgdom. 

number  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  pofulatton."'- 
Om$M  of  Oreat  Britain,  1861,  Popf^i^H  IhUw,  //. 
Age$^  efeo.,  p.  vi. 

b  Oz  these  siTsn  places  see  Staolqr^  &  f  P, 
iv.  V.  and  zL 
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9.  Disuptkm  where  there  can  be  no  ezpuuioo, 
or  diimenibemient  without  growth,  Ig  fiOal  to  a 
ilale  If  Kngland  and  America  have  prospered 
rinoe  1783  it  u  becauae  each  found  apace  foe*  in- 
creaae,  and  had  vital  enei^y  to  fill  it  If  the  aep- 
aration  of  east  and  west  was  but  a  step  in  the 
decline  of  the  Koman  empire,  it  was  so  because 
each  portion  was  hemmed  in  bj  obstacles  which  it 
wanted  vigor  to  surmount.  The  sourees  of  life  and 
strength  begin  to  dry  up;  the  itate  shrinks  within 
itseU^  withere,  and  falls  before  some  blast  which 
onoe  it  might  have  bra\'ed. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  de^'eloped  no  new  power. 
It  was  but  a  portion  of  David'i  kingdom  deprived 
of  maiij  ekments  of  strength.  Its  ftontier  was  as 
open  and  as  widely  extended  as  before;  but  it  wanted 
a  capital  for  the  seat  of  organized  power.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  as  fertile  and  as  tempting  to  the  spoiler, 
but  its  people  were  less  united  and  patriotic.  A 
corrupt  religion  poisoned  the  source  of  national  life. 
When  less  reverence  attended  on  a  new  and  un- 
consecrated  king,  and  less  respect  was  felt  for  an 
aristocracy  reduced  by  the  retirement  of  the  Levites, 
the  army  which  David  found  hard  to  control  rose 
op  unchecked  in  the  exercise  of  its  willful  strength ; 
and  thus  eight  houses,  each  usliered  in  by  a  revolu- 
tion, occupied  the  throne  in  quick  succession.  Tyre 
ceased  to  be  an  ally  when  the  alliance  was  no  longer 
profitable  to  the  merchant-city.  Moab  and  Ammon 
yielded  tribute  only  while  under  compulsion.  A 
powerAil  neighbor,  Damascus,  sat  anned  at  the 
gate  of  Israel;  and,  beyond  Damascus,  might  be 
discerned  the  rising  strength  of  the  first  great 
monarchy  of  the  world. 

These  causes  tended  to  Increase  the  misfortunes, 
and  to  accelerate  the  early  end  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  It  lasted  254  yean,  ftom  b.  c.  976  to  b.  c. 
721,  about  two  thirds  of  the  duration  of  its  more 
compact  neighbor  Judah. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  division  Into 
two  kingdoms  greatly  shortened  the  independent 
existence  of  the  Hebrew  race,  or  interfered  with  the 
purposes  which,  it  is  thought,  may  be  traced  in 
the  establishment  of  David's  monarehy.  If  among 
those  purposes  were  the  preservation  of  the  true 
religion  in  the  worid,  and  the  preparation  of  an 
agency  adapted  for  the  diiAisiou  of  Christianity  in 
due  season,  then  it  must  be  obserred  —  firrt,  that 
as  a  bulwark  providentially  raised  against  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  idolatrous  Tyre  and  Damascus, 
Israel  kept  back  that  contagion  fh)m  Judah,  and 
partly  exhausted  it  before  its  arrival  in  the  south ; 
next,  that  t\e  purity  of  dirine  worship  was  not 
impaired  by  the  excision  of  those  tribes  which  were 
remote  from  the  influence  of  the  Temple,  and  by 
khe  concentration  of  priests  and  religious  Israelites 
irithin  the  southern  kingdom ;  and  lastly,  that  to  the 
worshippers  at  Jerusalem  the  early  decline  and  fall 
Df  Israel  was  a  solemn  and  impressive  spectacle  of 
judgment  —  the  working  out  of  the  great  problem 
of  &)d*s  toleration  of  idolatry.  This  prepared  the 
heart  of  Judah  for  the  revinds  upder  Hesekiah  and 
Josiah,  softened  them  into  repentance  during  the 
Vaptivity,  and  strengthened  them  for  their  abwlute 
renunciation  of  idolatry,  when  after  seventy  years 
they  returned  to  Palestine,  to  teach  the  world  that 
there  is  a  spiritual  bond  more  efficacious  than  the 
occupancy  of  a  certahi  soil  for  keeping  up  national 
nJstence,  and  to  become  the  channel  through  which 
3od's  greatest  gift  was  conveyed  to  mankind. 
[Captivitt.] 
'  ft.  TIm  detailed  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  I 
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win  be  foood  under  the  names  of  ill 

kings.     [See  also  Ephbadi.]    A  noDinaty  viav 

may  be  taken  in  four  periods:  — 

(a.)  B.  c.  975-029.  Jeroboam  had  not  waM 
eient  force  of  character  in  himself  to  make  a  haU 
ing  impression  on  his  people.  A  king,  bat  not  s 
founder  of  a  dynasty,  he  aimed  at  nothing  beyond 
securing  his  present  elevation.  Without  any  an- 
bition  to  share  In  the  oommeroe  of  Tyre,  or  tc 
compete  with  the  growing  power  of  Damaems,  or 
even  to  complete  the  homifiation  of  the  belpieM 
monareh  whom  be  had  deprived  of  half  a  UagdoB, 
Jeroboam  acted  entirely  on  a  defensive  poliey.  He 
attempted  to  give  his  subjects  a  centre  whicb  they 
wanted  for  thdr  pcditical  aUegianoe,  in  Shecbem  or 
In  IViah.  He  sought  to  change  merely  so  much 
of  their  ritual  as  was  inconsistent  with  his  authority 
over  them.  But  as  soon  as  the  golden  cahca  wers 
set  up,  the  priests  and  Levites  and  many  religions 
Israelites  (2  Chr.  zi.  16)  left  their  ooonlry,  and 
the  disastrous  emigration  was  not  eflbctually  checked 
even  by  the  attempt  of  Baasha  to  build  a  foitms^ 
(2  Chr.  xvi.  6)  at  Ramah.  A  new  priesthood  was 
introduced  (1  K.  xii.  81)  abeobtely  dependent  on 
the  king  (Am.  rii.  18),  not  forming  as  under  the 
Alosaic  law  a  landed  aristocracy,  not  respected  by 
the  people,  and  unable  either  to  withstand  the  ofw 
pression  or  to  strengthen  the  weakness  of  a  king. 
A  priesthood  created,  and  a  ritual  devised  for  secu- 
lar purposes,  had  no  hold  whatever  on  the  conscienes 
of  the  people.  To  meet  their  spiritual  cravings  a 
succession  of  prophets  was  raised  up,  great  in  their 
poverty,  their  purity,  their  austerity,  their  sdH- 
dependence,  their  moral  influence,  but  imperfoetiy 
organijBod ;  —  a  rod  to  correct  and  check  the  dv^ 
government,  not,  as  they  might  have  been  under 
happier  circumstances,  a  staff  to  support  it.  The 
army  soon  learned  its  power  to  dictate  to  the  iso- 
lated monareh  and  disunited  people.  Baasha  in 
the  midst  of  the  army  at  Gibbethon  slew  the  son 
and  successor  of  Jeroboam ;  Zimri,  a  captain  of 
chariots,  slew  the  son  and  successor  of  Baasha; 
Omri,  the  captain  of  the  host,  was  chosen  to  pun- 
ish Zimri ;  and  after  a  civil  war  of  four  yean  be 
prevailed  ox'er  Tibni,  the  choice  of  half  the  pee^de. 

{b.)  B.  c.  929-884.  For  forty-five  years  Israel 
was  governed  by  the  house  of  Omri.  Hiat  saga- 
cious king  pitched  on  the  strong  hiU  of  Samaria  as 
the  site  of  his  capital.  Damascus,  which  in  the 
days  of  Baasha  had  proved  itself  more  than  a  match 
for  Israel,  now  again  assumed  a  threatening  atti- 
tude. Edom  and  Moab  showed  a  tendency  to  in- 
dependence, or  even  aggression.  Hence  the  prince* 
of  Omri*s  house  cultivated  an  aUianoe  with  the 
contemporary  kings  of  Judah,  which  was  oemented 
by  the  marriage  of  Jehoram  and  Athaliah,  and 
marked  by  the  community  of  names  among  the 
ro}'al  children.  Ahab^s  Tyrian  alliance  stragth- 
ened  him  with  the  counsels  of  the  masculine  mind 
of  Jezebel,  but  brought  him  no  fyirther  support 
The  entire  rejection  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  ander 
the  disguise  of  abandoning  Jeroboam's  nnlawftal 
symbolism,  and  adopting  Baal  as  the  god  of  %  lux- 
urious cottft  and  subservient  populace,  led  to  a  rea^ 
tion  in  the  nation,  to  the  moral  triumph  of  ths 
prophets  in  the  person  of  El^ah,  and  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  house  of  Ahab  in  dbedienee  to  the  bid- 
ding of  Elisha. 

(c.)  B.C.  884-772.  Unparalleled  triamphB,hiit 
deeper  humiliatkm,  awaited  the  kingdom  of  lami 
under  the  dynasty  of  Jeha.  The  worihip  «if  Bm 
was  abolished  by  one  bbw;  but,  so  long  at  Ihi 
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bated,  the  people  never  rose  ntperkw  to 
Ifae  iWieeing  form  of  religUm  ettabliehed  bj  Jero- 
boem.  fiuael,  the  nioeenor  of  the  two  fiecha- 
iadSf  the  shleat  king  of  Damucos,  reduced  Jdio- 
ihtt  to  the  conditi<Hi  of  a  vaanl,  ani  triumphed 
fcr  a  time  over  both  the  diennited  Hebrew  king- 
donii.  Ahnoei  the  firat  sign  of  the  restoration  of 
tMr  strcngUi  was  a  war  between  them;  and  Jeho- 
■ah,  the  grandaon  d  Jehu,  entered  Jerusalem  as 
the  eonqaerar  of  Amaziah.  JdKMsh  also  turned 
the  tide  of  war  against  the  Syrians;  and  Jeroboam 
IL.  the  moat  powerful  of  aU  the  kings  of  Israel, 
aiptiired  Damaecua,  and  reeorered  the  whole  an> 
aent  frontier  from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea.  In 
the  midst  of  his  long  and  seemingly  ^rimis  rdgn 
the  propheCa  Hosea  and  Amos  uttered  their  warn- 
iagi  more  deariy  thau  any  of  their  predecessors. 
Tb»  ihort4ived  greatness  expired  vrith  the  last  king 
of  Jehn's  Une. 

id.)  B.  a  778-731.  MiUtary  riolenoe,  it  wouM 
■on,  broke  off  the  hereditary  sncoession  after  the 
obienre  end  probaldy  convulsed  nign  of  Zachariah. 
An  nmooeessfiil  usurper,  Shallum,  is  followed  by 
Iks  cnid  Bienahem,  who,  being  unable  to  make 
bad  sgainst  the  first  attack  of  Assyria  under  Pul, 
bseune  the  agent  of  that  monarch  for  the  oppres- 
■••  tantkm  of  his  snlyecta.  Tet  his  power  at 
li  to  inaun  for  hie  son  and  sue- 
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oeisQi  Pekahiah  a  toi  years*  reign,  cut  short  by  § 
bold  oBurper,  Pekah.  Abandoning  the  northen 
and  tcan^ordanic  regions  to  the  encroaching  power 
of  Assyria  under  T^glatb-pikser,  he  was  very  near 
subjugating  Judah,  with  the  help  of  Damascua, 
now  Uie  coequal  ally  of  IsraeL  But  Aasyila  inter- 
posing summarily  put  an  end  to  the  independoice 
of  Dsunascus,  and  perhaps  was  the  indirect  cause 
of  the  assassination  of  the  baffled  Pekah.  The 
irresolute  Hoshea,  the  next  and  last  usurper,  be- 
came tributary  to  bis  invader,  Shidmaneser,  betrayed 
the  Assyrian  to  the  rival  monarchy  of  Egypt,  and 
was  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  liberty,  and  by  the 
capture,  after  a  three  years*  si^,  of  his  strong 
capitid,  Samaria.  Some  gleanings  of  the  ten  tribes 
yet  remained  in  the  land  after  so  many  years  of 
religious  decline,  moral  debasement,  national  degnr 
dation,  anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  deportation.  Even 
these  were  gaUiered  up  by  the  conqueror  and  car- 
ried to  Assyria,  never  again,  as  a  distinct  people, 
to  occupy  Uieir  portion  oi  that  goodly  and  pleasant 
land  which  their  fore&thers  won  under  Joshua  firam 
the  heathen. 

7.  Hie  following  table  shows  at  one  riew  the 
chronology  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
Columns  1,  2,  3,  7,  8,  9,  10  are  taken  from  the 
Bible.  Columns  4,  6,  6  are  the  computations  of 
eminent  modem  chronologists:  column  4  being  the 
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adopted  in  the  mtrgia  of  the  EDgliah  Ver- 
doo,  which  it  founded  on  the  calcuktioni  of  Arch- 
bishop Uiaher:  column  5  being  the  computation 
•f  Clinton  {Fagii  IlelUnici^  iii.  App.  $  6);  and 
eolumn  6  bdng  the  computation  (tf  Winer  {JUal^ 
wirterbuch). 

The  numeroui  dates  given  in  the  Bible  as  the 
fimits  of  the  duration  of  the  king's  reigns  act  as  a 
continued  check  on  each  other,  llie  apparent  dis- 
crepancies between  them  have  been  unduly  exag- 
i^erated  by  some  irriters.  To  meet  such  difficulties 
various  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward ;  —  that 
an  interregnum  occurred;  that  two  kings  (fitther 
and  son)  rei<nied  conjointly;  that  certain  reigns 
frexe  dated  not  from  their  real  commencement,  but 
from  some  arbitrary  period  in  that  Jewish  year  in 
which  they  commenced ;  that  the  Hebrew  copyists 
have  transcribed  the  numbers  incorrectly,  either  by 
accident  or  desij^ ;  that  the  original  writers  have 
made  mistakes  in  their  reckoning.  All  these  are 
mere  suppositions,  and  even  the  mott  probable  of 
them  must  not  be  insisted  on  as  if  it  were  a  histor- 
ical fact.  But  in  truth  most  of  the  discrepancies 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  simple  fact  that  the 
Hebrew  annalists  reckon  in  round  numbers,  never 
specifying  the  months  in  addition  to  the  years  of 
the  duration  of  a  king's  reign.  Consequently  some 
^f  these  writers  aeeiu  to  set  down  a  fVagment  of  a 
year  as  an  entire  year,  and  others  omit  such  frag- 
ments altogether.  Hence  in  computing  the  date 
of  the  commencement  of  each  reign,  without  attrih- 
ating  any  error  to  the  writer  or  transcribers,  it  is 
necessary  to  allow  for  a  possible  mistake  amounting 
to  something  less  than  two  years  in  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  indefinite  phraseolog}-  of  the  Hebrew 
writers.  But  there  are  a  few  statements  in  the 
Hebrew  text  which  cannot  thus  be  reconciled. 

(a,)  There  are  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings 
three  statements  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Jehonun  king  of  Israel,  which  in  the  view  of 
•ome  writers  involve  a  great  error,  and  not  a  mere 
Bumerical  one.  His  accea<tion  is  dated  (1)  in  the 
terond  year  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judah  (2  K.  i. 
17);  (2)  in  the  fifth  year  before  Jehoram  king  of 
Judah  (2  K.  viii.  16):  (3)  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  Jehoshaphat  (2  K.  iii.  1).  But  these  sUte- 
nenta  may  be  reconciled  by  the  fact  that  Jehoram 
king  of  Judah  had  two  accessions  which  are  re- 
corded in  Scripture,  and  by  the  probable  supposi- 
tion of  Archbishop  Ussher  that  he  had  a  third 
and  eariier  accession  which  is  not  recorded.  These 
three  accessions  are,  (1)  when  Jehoshaphat  left  his 
kingdom  to  go  to  the  battle  of  Ramoth-Gilead,  in 
his  17th  year;  (2)  when  Jehoshaphat  (2  K.  viii. 
16)  eitlier  retired  from  the  administratioo  of  afBurs, 
or  made  his  son  Joint  king,  in  his  28d  year;  (3) 
when  Jehoshaphat  died,  in  his  25th  year.  So  that, 
if  th«  supposition  of  Ussher  be  allowsd,  the  acces- 
sion of  Jehoram  king  of  Israel  in  Jehorfhaphat's 
18th  year  synchronized  with  (1)  the  second  year 
of  the  first  accession,  and  (2)  ihe  fifth  year  b^ore 
jhe  second  accession  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judah. 

(6.)  The  date  of  the  beginning  of  Ussiah's  reign 
(9  K.  XV.  1)  in  the  27th  year  of  Jeroboam  H.  can- 
not be  reo(Miciled  with  the  statement  that  Uroah^s 
litber,  Amamhj  whose  whole  reign  was  29  years 
9nly,  came  to  the  throne  in  the  second  year  of 
Joash  (2  K.  xiv.  1),  and  ao  reigned  14  years  con- 
>mporaneousIy  with  Joash  and  27  with  Jeroboam. 
DHhcr  and  others  suggest  a  reconciliation  of  these 
jtatementi  by  the  supposition  that  Jerobo<un*s 
vigil  hfA  tiro  oommei>cemento,  the  fint  not  men- 
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tiooeu   m  Scriptore,  oo  hit  aaK>ciatk)D  wAk  kb 
fiither  Joash,  b.  c.  837.    But  Keil,  altei  Gapdhi 

and  Grotius,  suppoaei  that  T^  is  an  enor  of  thi 

Hebrew  copyists  for  113,  and  that  insteMi  of  27tli 
of  Jeroboam  we  ought  to  read  16tiu 

(c.)  The  statements  thai  Jeroboam  H.  reigned 
41  years  (2  K.  xiv.  23)  after  the  IMh  year  of 
Amaziah,  who  reigned  29  yesn,  and  thiAt  Jc>o> 
beam's  son  Zaehariah  came  to  the  throne  in  the 
38th  year  of  Uzziah  (2  K.  xv.  8),  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled without  supposing  that  there  was  an  inter- 
regimm  of  11  years  between  Jeroboam  and  his  ton 
Zaehariah.  Ajid  almost  all  chronok)^st8  accept 
this  as  a  hdj  although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  th^ 
Bible.  Some  chronoiogista,  who  regard  an  inter 
regnum  as  intrinsically  improbable  after  the  proa 
perous  reign  of  Jeroboam,  piefier  the  su]^xMdtkni 
that  the  number  41  in  2  K.  xiv.  23  ought  to  be 
changed  to  61,  and  that  the  number  27  in  xv.  1 
should  be  changed  to  14,  and  that  a  fiew  other  cor- 
responding altolutions  should  be  made. 

(c/.)  In  order  to  bring  down  the  dato  of  Pekah's 
muinder  to  the  date  of  Hoshea*s  accession,  aome 
chronoiogista  propose  to  read  29  years  for  90,  in 
2  K.  XV.  27.  Others  prefer  to  let  the  dates  stuid 
as  at  present  in  the  text,  and  suppose  thai  an  in- 
terregnum, not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
occurred  between  those  two  usurpers.  The  words 
of  Isaiah  (ix.  90,  21)  seem  to  indicate  a  time  of 
anarchy  in  IsraeL 

The  Chronology  of  the  Kings  has  been  minutely 
investigated  by  Abp.  Ussher,  Ckronologia  Sacra^ 
Pars  PotUrior^  De  Atmis  Regum^  Works,  xiL 
95-144;  by  Lightfooi,  Order  of  the  TexU  of  the 
a  r.,  Woritt,  i.  77-130;  by  Hales,  New  AntUym 
of  Chronology,  ii.  872-447;  by  Clinton,  i  &  ;  and 
by  H.  Browne,  Ordo  StBchrum.  [See  also  D. 
Wolff,  Veriuch,  die  Widerqyricke  in  den  Jakr- 
reihen  der  Kdnige  Judd's  «.  /<r.  v.  andere  Dif- 
ferenzen  in  <L  bibL  ChronoL  auszugUicken^  in  the 
TheoL  ShuL  «.  KriL  1858,  pp.  695-688,  and  the 
refierenoes  under  Chrokolooy,  Amer.  ed.  —  A.] 

W.  T.  a 

ISRAELITE  O^tri^^  'UCp^^kl-nis ; 
[Vat.  IffpatikftTiis ;  Aid.  *lapari\lrris ;]  Alex. 
IffnatiXuTtif-  de  JetraiU),  In  2  Sam.  rvii.  95, 
Ithra,  the  fother  of  Amasa,  is  called  **  an  Israelite," 
or  more  correctly  **  the  Israelite,'*  while  in  1  Cbt. 
ii.  17  he  appears  as  ^  Jether  the  Ishmaelite.**  The 
latter  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading,  for  unless 
Ithra  had  been  a  foreigner  there  would  have  been 
no  need  to  express  his  nationality.    Tlie  LXX.  and 

Vulg.  appear  to  have  read  ^^S'1T^  «  Jeareelita." 

W^»  A.  W^. 

•  MlaneHte"  also  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  as  the 
rendering  of  ^H'Jtp';   tt"V,  "man  of  IsraeU'* 

Num.  XXV.  14;  and  of  ^ItrpariKlmis  or  ^IffpeaiX^irtis 
(Tisch.  Tng. ),  John  i.  47,  Kom.  xi.  1.   ^  Israeiiies 

is  the  translation  of  b;'?'*'.^^,  used  coOectiTely,  b 

Ex.  ix.  7;  Lev.  xxiU.  42 ;  Josh.  iu.  17,  xilL  6 
Judg.  XX.  21;  1  Sam.  U.  14,  xiiL  SO,  xiv.  91,  xxv 
1,  xxix.  1;  9  Sam.  iv.  1;  9  K.  iU.  94,  vii.  18;  1 
Chron.  ix.  2;  — of  'I^po^A,  Bar.  lit  4;  1  Maee.  i 
43,  53,  58,  iii.  46,  vi.  18;~of  viol  HrpoHk^  J«d 
vi.  14;  1  Biaoc  vii.  93;  — and  of  tapeaiASrm^ 
'X97T€Uf  Rom.  ix.  4;  9  Cor.  xL  99.  A. 

•  I8RAELITISH  (H'^bynitr : 
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m  Vat  -A»*-;  Alex. once  UtpaifXiTu:  J«r/ve4Wf^ 
Hm  diiignifioD  of  a  oertain  wonuui  (Ler.  xxiv.  It 
VI)  wboee  mq  was  ttODed  for  blasphemy.        A. 

IS^AOHAB  ODWW\  [aee  »n/i-fl],  I.  t, 
buear  —  nieh  is  the  invariable  spdling  of  tbe 
aame  in  tbe  Hebrew,  tbe  Samaritan  Coides  and 
Veniao,  the  Targumt  of  Onkelos  and  Pseudo- 
jonathan,  but  the  Masoreti  have  pointed  it  eo  as 

k>  iopenede  the  second  S,  "^307^%  Issa  [s]  car: 

Aff^dx^p*  Kcc.  Text  of  N.  T.  'laatrx^^t  ^^^  ^^' 
C,  'Imx^  [Cod.  A,  and  Sin.  laauxap]  i  Joaepb. 
'Itf<nix^(''  ^*»f*char}.  tbe  ninth  son  of  Jacob  and 
the  fifth  of  Leah;  the  firstborn  to  I^eah  after  the 
bterral  which  occorred  in  the  births  of  her  children 
iGra.  XXX.  17;  oomp.  xxix.  35).  As  is  the  case 
vith  each  of  the  sons  the  name  is  recorded  as  be- 
llowed OD  account  of  a  circtmuitance  connected  with 
the  larth.  But,  as  may  be  also  noticed  in  more 
thsn  one  of  the  oihers,  two  explanations  seem  to 
be  rombiiied  in  the  narrative,  which  even  then  is 
Dot  in  exact  aoeordance  with  the  requirements  of 

• 

the  Dsme.  **  God  hath  gi\-en  me  my  hire  O^^y 
•Acdr)  .  .  .  and  she  called  his  name  Iss^har/*  is 
the  reeord ;  but  in  verse  18  that  <'  hire  **  is  for  the 
furrender  of  her  maid  to  her  husband  —  while  m 
ter.  14-17  it  b  for  the  discover}*  and  bestowal  of 
the  mandrakes.  Heiiides,  as  indicated  above,  the 
oarae  in  its  orijinnal  fonn  —  Isascar  —  rebels  against 
this  interpretation,  an  interpretation  which,  to  be 
ooonstent,  reqmres  the  form  subsequently  imposed 
on  tbe  word  la-sacbar."  The  allusion  is  not  again 
brought  forward  as  it  is  with  Dan,  Asher,  etc.,  in 
the  blcMings  oi  Jacob  and  Bloses.  In  the  former 
only  it  b  perhaps  allowable  to  discern  a  &int  echo 
of  the  sound  of  **  Issachar  *'  in  the  word  shicmo  -^ 
''tboiikier**  (Geii.  xlix.  15). 

Of  lfip*<»HM'  the  individual  we  know  nothing.  In 
OieoeBS  he  is  not  mentioned  after  his  birth,  and 
the  few  verses  in  Chronicles  devoted  to  the  tribe 
aootsin  merely  a  brief  list  of  its  chief  men  and 
beroes  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  vii.  1-6). 

At  the  descent  into  Egypt  four  sons  are  ascribed 
to  him,  who  founded  the  four  chief  fiunilies  of  the 
tribe  (Geo.  xlri.  13;  Num.  xxvi.  23,  25:  1  Chr. 
vii.  1).  Isnchar*s  place  during  the  journey  to 
Csnasn  was  oo  the  east  (^  the  Tabemade  with  his 
brothers  Judah  and  Z^ulun  (Num.  ii.  5),  the 
group  moving  foremost  in  the  march  (x.  15),  and 
baring  a  oommon  standard,  which,  according  to  the 
Bsbbbiieal  tradition,  was  of  tbe  three  colors  of 
■rdBne,  topaz,  aod  carbunde,  inscribed  with  the 
osuMs  of  the  three  tribes,  and  bearing  the  figure 
pt  a  Bon*s  whelp  (see  Targum  Pseudojon.  on  Num. 
it  3).  At  thb  time  the  captain  of  the  tribe  was 
Nethaoeel  ben-Zuar  (Num.  i.  8,  ii.  5,  vii.  18,  x.  15). 
He  was  succeeded  by  Igal  ben-Joseph,  who  wait  as 
reprasentati^-e  of  bis  tribe  among  the  spies  (xiii.  7), 
sad  he  sgain  by  Paltiel  ben-Azsan,  who  assisted 
Joihaa  in  apportioning  the  land  of  Canaan  (xxxiv. 
M).  Tsiarhsr  was  one  of  the  six  tribes  who  were 
lo  slaod  on  Mount  (verisim  during  the  ceremony 
of  Mweing  and  eursing  (Deut  xxvii.  19).  He  was 
itiH  hi  eoBspany  with  Judah,  Zebulun  being  opposite 
ID  EbaL    Tbe  number  of  the  fighting  mer   of 
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Issachar  when  taken  in  the  census  at  Sinai  was 
54,400.  During  the  journey  they  seem  to  bav« 
steadily  increased,  and  after  the  mortality  at  Peot 
they  amounted  to  64,300,  being  inferior  to  noM 
but  Judah  and  Dai.  —  to  the  latter  by  100  aoa]! 
only.  The  numbers  given  in  1  Chr.  vii.  2,  4,  5 
probably  the  census  of  Joab,  amount  in  aU  ts 
145,600. 

The  Promised  Land  once  reached,  the  connection 
between  Issachar  and  Judah  seems  to  have  closed, 
to  be  renewed  only  on  two  brief  oocasions,  whi^ 
will  be  noticed  in  their  turn.  The  intimate  rela- 
tion with  Zebulun  vras  however  maintained.  Tha 
two  brother-tribes  had  their  portions  close  to^;;ether, 
and  more  than  once  they  are  mentioned  in  com- 
pany. The  allotment  of  Issachar  lay  abovd  that  of 
Manasseh.  The  specification  of  its  boundaries  and 
contents  is  contained  in  Josh.  xix.  17-23.  But  to 
the  towns  there  named  must  be  added  Daberath, 
given  in  the  catalogue  of  Leritical  cities  ^xxi.  28  * 
Jannuth  here  is  probably  the  Remeth  of  xix.  21), 
and  five  others —  Beth-shean,  Ibleam,  En-dor,  Taa 
nach,  and  Megiddo.  These  last,  thoi^h  the  pn>[> 
erty  of  Manasseh,  remained  within  the  limits  of 
Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11;  Judg.  i.  27),  and  they 
assist  us  materially  in  determining  his  boundary. 
In  the  words  of  Josephus  (Ant,  v.  1,  $  22),  *^ik 
•extended  in  length  firom  Carmel  to  the  Jordan,  in 
breadth  to  Mount  Tabor.'*  In  (act  it  exactly  con- 
sisted of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  or  JezreeL  The 
south  boundai^  we  can  trace  by  En-gannim,  the 
modem  Jenfn,  on  the  heights  which  form  the 
southern  inelosure  to  the  Phun;  and  then,  ftirthor 
westward,  by  Taanach  and  Megiddo,  the  authentie 
fragments  of  which  still  stand  on  the  same  heights 
ss  they  trend  away  to  the  hump  of  Cannel.  On 
the  north  the  territory  also  ceased  with  the  phun, 
which  is  there  bounded  by  Tabor,  the  outpost  of  the 
hilb  of  Zebulun.  East  of  Tabor  the  hiUcountry 
continued  so  as  to  screen  the  tribe  from  tbe  Sea  of 
Galilee,  but  a  continuous  tract  of  level  on  the  S.  E. 
led  to  Ueth-shean  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan 
valley.  VV^'est  of  Tabor,  again,  a  little  to  the  south, 
is  Chesulloth,  the  modem  Jhal,  close  to  the  tra- 
ditional ^t  Mount  of  Precipitation ;  *'  and  over  this 
the  boundary  probably  ran  in  a  slanting  course  till 
it  jomed  Mount  Carmel,  where  the  Kishon  (Jbsh. 
xix.  20)  worked  its  way  bebw  the  eastern  bhiir  of 
that  mountain  —  and  thus  completed  the  triangle 
at  its  westem  apex.  Nasareth  lies  among  the  bills, 
a  few  [about  twoj  miles  north  of  the  so-called 
Mount  of  Precipitation,  and  thesefore  escaped  bemg 
in  Issachar.  Almost  exactly  in  tbe  centre  of  this 
l^ain  stood  Jesreel,  on  a  low  swell,  attended  on  tht 
one  hand  by  the  eminence  of  Mount  Gilboa,  oo 
the  other  by  that  now  called  ed-Duhy,  or  **  littk 
Hermon,'*  the  latter  having  Shunem,  Nain,  and 
En-dor  on  its  slopes,  names  which  recall  some  of  tht 
most  interesting  and  important  events  in  the  hia- 
tory  of  Israel. 

This  territory  was,  as  it  still  is,  among  the  ricbeii 
land  ui  Palestine.  Westward  was  tbe  fiuuous  pliSn 
which  derived  its  name,  the  "  seed-pk>t  of  God  "  — 
such  IS  the  signification  of  Jezreel  —  from  its  fei^ 
tility,  and  the  very  weeds  of  wbich  at  this  day 


oeesnr  afsin  almost  Idsntloally  In  8  Gb* 
i  Jor.  zul.  16 :  13^  tD^'^^  then  Is  a 

'»  A.  T.  '<  shaU  be  rtwardsd." 

of  th#  stoiy  of  tbe  maadrskss,  with 


curloas  details,  will  be  found  In  the  T\  ifswiwf— i 
IsachoTf  fabridos.  Cod,  Puiidepi^.  i.  620-628.  TIm|| 
wvrs  ultnnately  dsposltsd  "  In  the  house  of  the  LsiC^ 
w«Atsver  that  exptswinD  msy 
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iHtif^  to  iti  eoonnoui  pow«n  of  produetion  (Stan- 
lej  a.fP.  p.  848).  [EsDRASXiOir:  Jbzrebu] 
oil  the  north  ib  Tabor,  which  evvn  under  the  buni- 
ing  tun  of  that  climate  it  laid  to  retahi  the  gUdet 
anddelbofan  English  wood  (i&m/.  p.  8fiO).  Oo  the 
aaat,  behind  Jesreel,  Is  the  opening  whicli  conducts 
to  tiie  plain  of  the  Jordan  —  to  that  Beth-ehean 
which  waa  proverbially  aniotu^  the  Rabbia  the  gate 
of  Paradiae  for  its  fruitfulness.  It  is  this  aspect  of 
the  territory  of  Itsarhar  which  appears  to  be  alluded 
to  in  the  Blessing  of  Jacob.     The  image  of  the 

*•  strong-boned  he-ass  '*  (D7!|  "^bfl)  —  the  hige 

animal  used  for  burdens  and  6eki  worlc,  not  the 
lighter  and  swifter  she-ass  for  riding  —  **  couching 
down  between  the  two  hedge-rows,**  <>  chewhig  the 
9ud  of  stolid  ease  and  quiet  —  is  very  appli^ble, 
not  only  to  the  tendencies  and  habits,  but  to  the 
very  size  and  air  of  a  rural  agrarian  people,  while 
the  sequel  of  the  \-erae  is  no  less  suggestive  of  the 
certain  reault  of  such  tendencies  when  unrelieved 
by  any  higher  aspirations:  '*  He  saw  that  rest 
was  good  and  the  land  pleasant,  and  he  bowed  his 
back  to  bear,  and  liecame  a  slave  ^  to  tribute  *'  — 
the  tribute  imposed  on  him  by  the  various  maraud- 
ing tribes  who  were  attrnctcd  to  his  territory  by 
the  richness  of  the  crops.  11ie  Blessing  of  Moses 
completes  the  picture.  He  is  not  only  '*  in  tents  ** 
— in  nomad  or  semi-nomad  life  —  but  **  r^icing  ** 
in  them,  and  it  is  periuips  not  straining  a  point  to 
observe  that  he  has  by  this  time  begun  to  lose  his 
individuality.  He  and  Zebulun  are  mentioned 
together  as  having  part  possession  in  the  holy 
mountain  of  Tabor,  which  was  on  the  frontier  line 
•f  each  (Deut  xxxiil.  18,  19).  We  pass  from  this 
to  the  time  of  Deborah :  the  chief  struggle  in  the 
great  victory  over  Sisera  took  place  on  the  territory 
of  Issaehar,  **  by  Taanach  at  the  waters  of  Megiddo  " 
(Judg.  V.  19);  but  the  allusion  to  the  tribe  in  the 
long  of  Mumph  is  of  the  most  cursory  nature,  not 
consistent  with  its  having  taken  any  prominent 
part  in  the  action. 

One  among  the  Judges  of  Israel  was  from  Issa- 
ehar —  Tola  (Judg.  z.  1)  —  but  beyond  the  length 
nf  his  sway  we  have  only  the  &ct  recorded  that  he 
resided  out  of  the  limits  of  his  own  tribe — at 
Shamir  in  Mount  B^thraim.  By  Joaephus  he  is 
omitted  entirely  (see  AfO.  v.  7,  %  6).  The  census 
of  the  tribe  taken  in  the  reign  of  David  has  aheady 
oeen  alluded  to.  It  is  contained  in  1  Oa.  vii.  1-6, 
ind  an  expression  occurs  hi  it  which  testifies  to  the 
nomadic  tendencies  above  noticed.  Out  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  tribe  no  less  than  86,000  were 

narauding  mercenary  troops — **  bonds"  (D^'l'ITJ) 
—a  term  applied  to  no  other  tribe  hi  this  enumer- 
ation, though  elsewhere  to  Gad,  and  uniformly  to 
the  irregular  bodies  of  the  Bedouin  nations  round 
Israel.^'  Tliis  was  prolmbly  at  the  dose  of  Darid's 
Yi(^.  Thirty  years  before,  when  two  hundred  of 
.he  head  men  of  the  tribe  had  gone  to  Hebron  to 

a  The  word  here  rendered  **  hedge-rows  *^  Is  one 
which  only  ooears  in  Judg.  v.  16.  The  sense  there  Is 
evidently  liiiiilar  to  that  in  this  passage.  But  as  to 
what  that  sense  la  sU  the  authorities  diffcr.  Bee 
Qeeenins,  Ben  Zev,  etc.  The  rendering  given  seems 
k>  be  nearer  the  raifl  force  than  any. 

yiMfydg.    Comp.  their  stanllar  randaring  ef  hj^y 
T.  «ssrvanls,**  and  <* hnabandry  **)  In  Gen.  zzvl. 


it 
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assist  in  makiLg  David  Ung  over  thi  entin 
diiArait  qualUkntions  are  noied  In  them — thtj 
M  had  underrtanding  of  the  times  to  know  viial 
Israel  ought  to  do  .  .  .  and  aU  their  bretfarsD  wn 
at  their  commandment"  To  what  this  **  m»der 
standmg  of  the  times  "  was  we  haw  no  dew.  By 
the  later  Jewish  interpreten  it  is  ezphuned  as  aldl 
in  ascertaining  the  perioda  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  intercalation  of  months,  and  dates  of  aofentun 
feasts,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  sigBS  of  ths 
heavens  (Taignm,  ad  be. ;  Jerome,  QnuuL  Hebr.y. 
Josephus  (AnL  vii.  2,  $  2)  gives  it  as  »  knowing 
the  things  that  were  to  happen ;  **  and  he  adds  tliat 
the  aniMKi  men  who  came  with  tliese  leaden  were 
20,000.  One  of  the  wise  men  of  Issaehar,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  Jewish  tradition  {deserved  by  Jenmit 
{QuatL  Hebr,  on  2  Chr.  xvii.  16),  was  Amarfah 
son  of  Zichri,  who  with  200,000  men  oflbrad  him- 
self to  Jehovah  in  the  serrice  of  Jehoshaphat  (S  Cbr 
xvii.  16):  but  this  is  very'questioiuibfe,  as  th 
movement  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  Jodah 
and  Beqjamin.  The  ruler  of  the  tribe  at  this  time 
was  Omri,  of  the  great  fomily  of  Michad  (1  Cfar 
xxvii.  18;  comp.  vii.  3).  May  he  not  have  been 
the  forefather  of  the  king  of  Isrsd  of  tlie  same 
name  —  the  founder  of  the  **  house  of  Omri  **  and 
of  the  "  house  of  Ahab,**  the  builder  of  Samuia, 
possibly  on  the  same  hill  of  Shamir  on  which  ths 
Issacharite  Judge,  Tola,  had  formeriy  hdd  hia  oouxt? 
But  whether  this  was  so  or  not,  at  any  rate  on) 
dynasty  d  the  Israelite  kmgs  was  Issacharite 
Baasha,  the  son  of  Ah\jah,  of  the  house  of  baa* 
char,  a  member  of  the  army  with  which  Kadab  and 
all  Isrsd  were  besi^ing  Gibbethon,  apparently  not 
of  any  standing  in  the  tribe  (comp.  1  K.  zvi  9), 
slew  the  king,  and  himself  niounted  the  throne 
(1  K.  XV.  27,  ^.).  He  was  evidently  a  fierce  and 
warlike  man  (xv.  29;  2  Chr.  xri.  1),  aiid  an  Idolater 
like  Jeroboam.  The  Issacharite  dynasty  lasted 
during  the  24  years  of  his  reign  and  the  2  of  his 
son  Elah.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  wrested 
from  him  by  the  same  means  that  his  &ther  had 
acquired  it,  and  Zimri,  the  new  king,  oommenoed 
his  reign  by  a  massacre  of  the  whole  kindred  and 
connections  of  Baasha  —  he  left  him  *<  not  even  so 
much  as  a  dog  "  (xri.  11 ). 

One  more  notice  of  Issaehar  remains  to  be  added 
to  the  meagre  information  already  collected.  It  ii 
fortunately  a  favorable  one.  There  may  be  no  tntn 
in  the  tradition  Just  quoted  that  the  tribe  was  In 
any  way  connected  with  the  reforms  of  Jehosha- 
phat, but  we  are  fortunately  certain  that,  distant 
as  Jezred  was  from  Jerusalem,  they  took  part  in 
the  passover  with  which  Headciah  sanctified  the 
opening  of  his  reign.  On  that  memorable  occasion 
a  multitude  of  the  people  from  the  northern  tribea, 
and  amongst  them  from  Issaehar.  although  so  long 
estranged  from  the  worship  of  Jebox-ah  as  to  have 
forgotten  how  to  make  the  necessary  purificationa, 
yet  by  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  Hezddah 


e  The  word  **  bands,"  whieh  Is  ooumonly  employed 
in  the  A.  Y.  to  render  Oed^diffi,  v  above.  Is 
tunatelyused  In  1  Chr.  zU.  28  Jbr  a  veiy 
teem,  by  which  the  etderiy  assembly  of  tiie 
men  of  the  tribes  Is  denoted  when  they  vistled 

tomakeDavllktng.  Thlstenn  Is  ^l27hD»"] 

We  may  atanost  snspeet  a  mere  misprint,  erpeefa^ 
the  Vujffale  has  prindpta.    {The 
shQwr  4iat  it  to  not  a  misprint] 
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to  kMp  the  ftut,  and  they  did  keep  It 
■PM  daji  wiUi  great  gliidneas  —  with  such  tu- 
amhaooi  joy  m  bad  not  been  known  since  the  time 
of  SokxDon,  when  the  whole  land  was  one.  Nor 
jid  thej  ipparate  till  the  occasion  had  been  sig- 
mlixad  by  an  immense  destruction  of  idolatroas 
•kaia  sad  symbols,  ^in  Judah  and  Beigamin,  in 
Ephnim  and  Manasaeh,"  up  to  the  very  confines 
of  Isaadiar's  own  land  —  and  then  **  all  the  children 
of  Israel  returned  every  man  to  his  possession  into 
their  own  cities  "  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1).  It  is  a  satis- 
faetocy  fiirewell  to  take  of  the  tribe.  Within  five 
fcsn  from  this  date  Shahnaneser  king  of  Assyria 
bad  mvaded  the  north  of  Palestine,  and  after  three 
fan*  riege  bad  taken  Samaria,  and  with  the  rest 
of  lanA  had  carried  Issachar  away  to  his  distant 
duminioos.  There  we  must  be  content  to  leave 
them  onto,  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren  of  all 
the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel  (Dan  only  ez- 
Kpled),  the  twelve  thousand  of  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
eksr  shall  be  aealed  in  their  foreheads  (Rev.  vii. 

a.  njay'y V    *ltrtrdxapi    [luacKar.])      A 

Kofhite  Levite,  one  of  the  doorkeepers  (A.  V. 
•'porters")  of  the  house  of  Jehovah,  seventh  son 
sf  Obed-kdom  (1  Oa.  zxvi.  6).  O. 

ISSHI'AH  (py^\  [whom  Jehovah  hadt]), 
L  (Yat.  omita:  Alex.  Ic^'iot:  Juioi.)  A  de- 
Mscndant  of  Moaes  by  his  younger  son  Elieeer;  the 
besd  of  the  numerous  fiuaily  of  Rehabiah,  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xziv.  21;  oomp.  zziii.  17, 
xzri.  25).    Hia  name  is  elsewhere  given  as  Jbsha- 

UH.      [ISHIAII.] 

2  Claiai  AUol.  Atrta:  Juia,)  A  Levite  of  the 
Iwass  of  KohatJi  and  fiunily  of  Usziel;  named  in 
Iks  list  of  the  tiibe  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 

txiv.  25). 

*  ISSUE  OF  BLOOD.  [Blood,  Umn 
or,] 

ISSUE,  RUK^riNG.  The  tezto  Lev.  zv.  2, 
9i  zdL  4,  Nam.  v.  2  (and  2  Sam.  iii.  29,  where  the 
BMlsdyA  is  invoked  as  a  eune),  are  probably  to  be 
intopreled  of  gonoirtKBa.  In  I.<ev.  zv.  8  a  dlstino- 
tioQ  is  introduced,  which  merely  means  that  the 
eesaOion  of  the  actual  flux  does  not  constitute  cer- 
emonial  cleannesa,  but  that  the  patient  must  bide 
Iks  k^  times,  7  days  (ver.  13),  and  perform  the 
peeieribed  porifieatkms  and  sacrifice  (ver.  14).  See, 
however,  Sarenhnatus's  piefifMe  to  the  tieatise  Zabim 
•f  tbs  IHshna,  wfaeve  another  interpretation  is  given. 
As  Rgaids  the  specific  varieties  of  this  malady,  it 
k  gCBcrsny  sasfrtfiri  that  its  most  severe  form  {gm, 
nndemta)  is  modem,  having  first  appeared  in  the 
IMh  oentury.  Chardin  (  Voyngeg  en  Pent,  ii.  200) 
ilstes  that  he  observed  that  this  disorder  was  prev- 
iknt  in  Penia.  but  that  iU  eflbcts  were  far  less 
■evcra  than  in  western  climates.  If  this  be  true, 
it  would  go  some  way  to  explain  the  alleged  absence 
ii  the  yon.  rtmiL  from  ancient  nosology,  which 
iMBd  iU  fidd  of  observation  in  the  Ea^  Greece, 
te.;  and  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  the  milder 
fcm  only  was  the  subject  of  Mosaic  legiskMon. 
Ikrt,  beyond  thia,  it  is  probable  that  diseases  may 
iQpssr,  run  their  comae,  and  disappear,  and,  for 
nat  of  sn  aeeurate  obaerratioo  of  tneir  symptoms, 
me aotfaee  behind  them.    The  «' bed,"  "seat,*' 


•!•»  ^"^IJ^Q  ^T,  or  3|  alone, 
^  titrn|!l  V7(py  T} ;  anA  those  «^*^  UOL. 


etc.  (Lev.  zv.  6,  6,  Ac),  are  not  to  be  supposed 
regarded  by  that  law  as  contagious,  but  the  de 
filement  extended  to  them  meraly  to  give  greatei 
prominence  to  the  ceremonial  strictness  with  which 
the  case  was  ruled.  In  the  woman*s  **  issue** 
(ver.  19)  the  ordinary  menstruation  seems  aloni 
intended,  supposed  prolonged  (ver.  25)  to  a  mori>id 
extent.  The  Scriptural  handling  of  the  subjee 
not  dealing,  as  in  the  case  of  leproey,  in  symptoms, 
it  seems  gratuitous  to  detail  them  here:  those  who 
desire  such  knowledge  will  find  them  in  any  com- 
pendium of  therapeutics.  The  references  are  Jo- 
seph. B.  J.  V.  5,  §  6,  vi.  9,  §  3;  Misbna,  Ceitm,  L 
3,  8;  Maimon.  <ui  Zabim,  iL  2:  whence  we  learn 
that  persons  thus  affected  might  not  ascend  the 
Temple-mount,  nor  share  in  any  religious  celebr»- 
tion,  nor  even  enter  Jerusalem.  See  sJso  Michaeli^ 
Z^ios  of  Mo$e$,  iv.  282.  H.  H 

ISTALOU'BUS.  In  1  Esdr.  viU.  40,  the 
**son  of  Istalcurus"  (4  roC  'IcrroXxo^v  L^at 
IffTcutoXxov] )  is  substituted  ibr  **  and  Zobbud  **  of 
the  corresponding  list  in  Ezn  (riii.  14).  The  Kmi 
has  ZicGur  insteiMl  of  Zabbud,  and  of  this  there  It 
perhaps  some  trace  in  Istalcurus. 

IS^AH    (nil|7^,    ft.   e.  Ishvah    [ptaeef^ 

qmti}i  3ovi«(;  [Vat.  \oova\\  Akx.  Uewai  J^ 
sua),  second  son  of  Asher  (1  Oa.  rii.  30).  Ivlie- 
where  m  the  A.  V.  his  name,  though  the  same  la 
Hebrew,  appears  as  Ishuah. 

IS'UI  01^^  t.  e.   Ishvi   [as  above]:   Yat 

[Rom.  (not  in  Vat.)]  and  Alex.  'Iso^x:  Jt»mA\ 
third  son  of  Asher  (Gen.  zlvi.  17);  founder  of  s 
(kmily  called  after  him,  though  in  the  A.  V.  ap 
pearing  as  the  Jksuttes  (Num.  xxri.  44).    Else 
where  the  name  also  appears  as  Ishuai. 

*  IT  is  used  for  it*  in  Lev.  xzv.  5  in  the  A.  Y 
ed.  1011  (*«  That  which  groweth  of  ii  owne  accon),* 
etc.),  as  in  the  Genevan  version,  though  tto  bus 
been  substituted  here  in  later  editions.  This  use 
of  ii  was  not  uncommon  in  the  English  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  occurs  15  times  in  Shakespetve 
in  the  folio  edition  of  1623  (see  the  examijeb  lii 
Eastwood  and  Wright's  BibU.  [Voi-d^Book,  p.  273 
f.).  Its  is  not  found  in  the  original  edition  of  the 
A.  Y.,  hi$  being  everywhere  used  in  its  pkux,  with 
the  single  ezception  noted  above.  [His.]  It  waa 
Jttst  banning  to  come  into  use  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  in  whose  plays  it  occun  10  times 
(commonly  spelt  iti).  For  ftdler  details,  see  Easi- 
wood  and  Wright  as  above.  A. 

•  ITALIAN  BAND  or  OOHORT  (tnrn^ 
'IraAiidi),  Acts  x.  i  This  topic  has  been  alloded 
to  under  Armt  and  Italy,  but  demands  a  fblkr 
notice.  It  is  no  longer  questioned  that  the  Roman 
cohorts  were  distinguished  from  each  other  as  well 
as  the  legions,  not  by  numben  only  but  by  namea. 
Five  legions  are  known  to  hare  bem  called  Italiao, 
and  at  least  one  cohort  (see  Yomd's  Sdiutpm> 
gramme  J  p.  7, 1850).  No  ancient  writer,  it  is  true, 
speaks  of  any  cohort  as  besring  this  name,  stationed 
at  Ciesarea.  It  certainly  was  not  a  cohoii  detached 
irom  the  lUiUca  Legio  or  Prima  liaUna  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  {HitL  i.  50,  &i:  ii.  100,  Ac.);  for  that 
legion  was  raised  by  Nero  (Dio  Cass.  1.  5,  24),  and 
hence  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  Peter's  visit  to 
the  centurion,  about  a.  d.  40-43.    Yet  Lake's  ao* 


^i^f  U  ToO  vA^Mnt  tba  vith  yawv^^wiv.  or  tba  a# 
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sawBj  hen,  ihyagh  not  confirmed  by  anj  direct 
■fidenoe,  b  not  left  wholly  unsupported.  It  to  hap- 
peoi  that  one  of  Gruter's  Inscription!  speaks  of  a 
*  Cohors  militoro  Italiconun  voluntaria,  qum  est  In 
S}Tia"  (see  AkermaUi  Nunustnatic  lUuttr,  of 
the  ynrrative  PovtiunM  of  tht  N.  T.  p.  34).  There 
was  a  ciads  of  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  who  en- 
listed of  their  own  accord,  and  were  known  as 
**  TOluntarii  *'  in  distinction  ftt>m  conscripts  (see 
Pauly's  RtaUKneyk,  vi.  2744). 

It  is  supposed,  therefore,  with  good  reason,  that 
there  was  such  a  cohort  at  Caesarea,  at  the  time  to 
which  lake's  narrative  refers,  and  that  it  was  called 
Italian  because  it  consisted  of  nati^-e  Italians; 
whereas  the  other  cohorts  in  Palestine  were  levied, 
fcr  the  most  part,  ftt>m  the  country  itself  (see  Jo- 
seph. Ani,  ziv.  15,  §  10:  B.  J.  i.  17,  §  1).  Ewald 
ooi|)ectures  that  this  ItaJian  cohort  and  the  Augus- 
tan cohort  (Acts  xzvii.  1)  may  have  been  the  same; 
but  the  &ct  that  lAike  employs  different  names  is 
against  that  supposition,  and  so  much  the  more  be- 
cause different  cohorts  are  known  to  have  been  in 
Judca  at  this  time  (Joseph.  Ant.  zix.  9,  §  2;  zx. 
8,  §  7).  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  Tboluck  ob- 
serves (GlaiUw.  derKvang.  GttchichU^  p.  174),  that 
Luke  places  this  lUiUan  cohort  at  Osnarea.  That 
city  was  the  residence  of  the  Roman  procurator; 
and  it  was  important  that  he  should  have  there  a 
body  of  troops  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  rely. 
We  may  add  that,  if  the  soldiers  who  composed 
this  legion  were  Italians,  no  doubt  Cornelius  him- 
self who  commanded  them  was  an  Italian. 

Writers  on  this  topic  refer,  as  the  principal  au- 
thority, to  Schwartz,  Dmertatio  <k  ookorte  ItaUco 
ti  Auffugta^  Altorf,  1790.  For  notes  or  remarks 
more  or  less  extended,  see  also  Wolf's  Cwxb  Phih- 
toffioa,  ii.  1148  f;  Kuinod,  AcUt  ApotL  p.  360; 
Wieseler,  Chnmohgie  dts  Apoel.  Zeitalters^  p.  145 ; 
Biticoe,  History  of  the  Acta  Confirmed^  pp.  217- 
224  (Oxford,  1840):  and  Conybeare  and  Howson's 
Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Paid,  i.  143  (Amer.  ed.). 

U. 

ITALY  ClToXro:  [/<a/ta]).  This  word  is 
used  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  poiod, 
t.  «.  in  its  true  geographical  sense,  as  denoting  the 
whole  natural  peninsula  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Straits  of  Messina.  For  the  progress  of  the  history 
gf  the  word,  first  as  applied  to  the  extreme  south 
of  the  peninsula,  then  as  extended  northwards  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  see  the  DicL  of  Geogr. 
vol.  il.  pp.  75,  76.  From  the  time  of  the  close  of 
the  Republic  it  was  employed  as  we  employ  it  now. 
In  the  N.  T.  it  occurs  three,  or  indeed,  more  oor- 
lecUy  speaking,  four  tiroes.  In  Acts  z.  1,  the 
talian  cohort  at  Caesarea  (^  tncupa,  ^  Ka\ovfi4yn 
IroXifc^,  A.  V.  "  Italian  Inuid  "),  consisting,  as  it 
bubtiess  did,  of  men  recruited  in  Italy,  illustrates 
Uie  milituty  relations  of  the  imperial  peninsula  with 
^e  provinces.  [Armt.]  In  Acts  xviii.  2,  where 
.ve  are  told  of  the  expulsion  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
with  their  compatriots  "from  Italy,"  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  large  Jewish  population  which  many 
uthorities  show  that  it  contained.  Acts  zxvii.  1, 
vhere  the  beginning  of  St.  PauPs  voyage  "to 
_taly"  is  mentioned,  and  the  whole  subeequent 
larrative,  illustrate  the  trade  which  subsisted  be- 
tween the  peninsula  and  other  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. And  the  words  in  Heb.  xiii.  24,  "  They 
of  Italy  {ol  iiwh  Ti}j  *lra\ias)  "dute  you,"  what- 
nnr  they  may  prove  for  or  against  this  being  the 
r^gkm  in  m*hich  the  letter  was  written  (and  the 
has  beeo  strongly  argued  both  ways),  are 
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hitMesUng  as  a  speehnen  of  the  progiea  of  GUi 
tianlty  in  the  west  J.  &  H. 

ITHAI  [2  syl.]  OO^  [wUk  Jehovah]:  A^ 

[Vat  Atpui  FA.  Aiesi;  Ales.]  HBov;  [Aid.  *H6Mf 
Comp.  'I0«tf:]  JCthni),  a  Beqjamite,  son  of  Ribs 
of  Gibcah,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David^s  guard  (1 
Chr.  xi.  31).  In  the  parallel  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii 
the  name  is  given  as  Ittai.  But  Keonioott  d»- 
cides  that  the  fonn  Ithai  is  the  original  {JJitterta- 
tioH,  ad  kxs.). 

ITH'AMAH  i'^!^^  [land  ofpnlms] :  'i^ 
audp'  Ithamar\  the  ycmngest  son  of  Aaron  (Ex. 
VI.  23).  After  the  deaths  of  Nadab  and  Abiho 
(Lev.  X.  1),  Elesxar  and  Ithamar,  having  beeo  ad- 
monished to  show  no  mark  of  sorrow  for  their 
brothers*  k)ss,  were  appointed  to  succeed  to  their 
places  in  the  priestly  oflSoe,  as  they  had  left  no 
children  (Ex.  xxviii.  1,  40,  43;  Num.  UL  8,  4;  1 
CThr.  xxiv.  2).  In  the  distribution  of  senrioea  be- 
k>nging  to  the  Tsbemacle  and  its  trsnsport  on  the 
mareh  of  the  Israelites,  the  (^enhonites  had  cfaargt 
of  the  curtains  and  hangings,  and  the  Meraritea  of 
the  {Hilars,  cords,  and  boards,  and  both  of  these 
departments  were  placed  under  the  superintendcnoe 
of  Ithamar  (Ex.  xxxviii.  21;  Num.  iv.  21-33). 
These  services  were  continued  under  the  Temple 
system,  so  fiir  as  was  consistent  with  its  stationary 
character,  but  Instead  of  being  appropriated  to 
families,  they  were  divided  by  lot,  the  fint  lot  be- 
ing taken  by  the  fimiily  of  Eleazar,  whose  descend- 
ants were  more  numerotis  than  those  of  Ithamar 
(1  Chr.  xxiT.  4,  6).  The  high-priesthood  passed 
mto  the  family  of  Ithamar  in  the  person  of  £2i, 
but  for  what  reason  we  are  not  inftnmed.  It  re- 
verted into  its  original  line  in  the  penon  of  Zadok, 
in  consequence  of  Abiathar's  participation  in  the 
rebellion  of  Adon^ah.  Thus  was  fulfilled  the  proph- 
ecy delivered  to  Samuel  against  Eli  (1  Sun.  ii. 
31-35;  1  K.  ii.  26,  27,  36;  Joseph.  Ami  viiv  1, 
5  8). 

A  descendant  of  Ithamar,  by  name  Daniel,  is 
mentioned  as  returning  fkom  captivity  in  the  Urns 
of  Artaxerxes  (Exr.  viii.  2).  H.  W.  P. 

ITHIEL  (bjOiT^  [God  itwUhmey.  'E». 

4i\\  [Vat  Alex.  AtStiiK;  FA.  %€$ifi\i]  Eihett) 
1.  A  Ber\jamite,  son  of  Jesaiah  (Neh.  xi.  7). 

2.  (LXX.  omit;  Vulg.  translates,  cmm  quo  eai 
Dem.)  One  of  two  persons  —  Ithiel  and  Ucal  — 
to  whom  Agur  ben-Jakeh  delivered  hia  diaeoam 
(Prov.  XXX.  1).     [Ucal.] 

ITHTifAH  (Tl^iyi   [orphanage']:  *Ictfi^, 

[Vat.  E$ofM\  FA.  E$eua;]  Alex.  l€$^ua:  Jeihma\ 
a  Moabite,  one  of  the  neroes  of  David's  guard,  ae- 
cording  to  the  enlarged  list  of  Chroniclei  (1  (^r. 
xl.  46). 

ITH'NAN  OjiT.  [bettowed,  ghen]-,  in  boU, 

MSS.  of  the  LXX.  the  name  is  corrupted  by  being 
attadied  to  that  next  it:  ^Aaoprnpolw^  Alex. 
iBra^tip''  Jethnam)y  one  of  the  towns  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  23),  named  with 
Kedesh  and  Telem  (comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  4),  and 
therefore  probably  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  if 
not  actually  in  the  desert  itself.  No  trace  of  its 
existence  has  yet  been  discovered,  nor  does  H  a|r 
peer  to  have  been  known  to  Jerome.  Tlie  viDagi 
fdnn  whidi  reealls  the  name,  is  between  Hebras 
and  BeiiJibrm,  and  therefore  aiueh  too  frr  north 

U. 
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ITH'RA  (^^*1^  [abumUmeef  eminence']: 
IfiMi  [^»>-  AkBL]'ioeop;  Joseph.  AnL  viL  10, 
I  It  *IcJ4p<rot:  Jetral,  ao  Israelite  (3  Sun.  xrii. 
»}  or  bhmsdite  (1  Chr.  U.  17, «' Jether  the  Uh- 
SMdite");  the  &ther  of  Amasa  by  Abigail,  Da- 
rid'i  aster.  lie  ^fas  thus  brother-in-law  to  David 
iDd  nude  to  Joab,  Abishai,  and  Asahel,  the  three 
'*iaii9  of  Zerubkh/*  There  is  no  absolute  means 
flf  Kttfing  which  of  these  —  Israelite  or  Ishmaelite 
— b  ecvreet;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
htter  is  so;  the  fact  of  the  admixture  of  Ishmaelite 
blood  m  DaTid*8  family  being  a  fit  subject  for  no- 
tice in  the  jsrenealogies,  whereas  Ithra's  being  an 
'«iettte  would  call  for  no  remark.     [Jether.] 

G. 

•  KeO  and  Deiitach  also  (Boob  of  Samuel,  p. 
i^l,  Eng.  transL)  read  '« Ishmaelite  "  for  «*  Israel- 
ite, *  S  Sam.  xni.  25.  Wordsworth  (Booh  of 
&imuel,  p.  Ill)  suggesU  that  if  *« Israelite"  be 
oomct,  Ithra  may  be  so  called  because  he  belonged 
to  one  of  the  other  tribes,  and  not  to  that  of  Judah 
bito  which  he  married.  [Abigail.]  As  to  the 
qocstifln  (not  an  eaay  one  to  answer)  of  his  precise 
rdatiooship  to  David  in  oooaequeoce  of  the  mar- 
riage, see  Namash.  H. 

ITHHAlff  O^n^  [••  •bofe]).  1.  ('Wpai^, 
Modfi;  [Alex.  U0paif;  Vat.  in  1  Chr.,  TtBpofi:] 
•/cttron,  Jethran)y  a  son  of  Dishon,  a  Horite  (Gen. 
nxTL  98;  1  Chr.  i.  41);  and  prolMibly  a  phylarch 
(•"duke,*'  A.  y.)  of  a  tribe  of  the  Horim,  as  was 
til  fiuher  {Gen,  xxxvi.  SO) ;  for  the  latter  was  er- 
ifdeotly  a  son  of  Seir  (vy.  31  and  30),  and  not  a 
an  of  Anah  (tct.  23). 

2.  {*lf$pdi  ly^L  0tpa:  Alex.  UBtp;  Comp. 
AH  *l^pi^'.]  Jethmn),  a  descendant  of  Asher,  in 
Ike  genodogy  contained  in  1  Cbr.  vii.  30-40. 

E.  S.  P. 

ITH^EAM  (ny'jri^  [rtiidue  of  the  peo- 

pk]:  *lt9tpaAfi^  ^UBpakfi;  [Vat.  in  1  Chr.,  iBor 
fan;]  Akx.  Eic9cpaa^  Ic0pa^ ;  Joseph.  VtB- 
fuifi^'  Jethrtuun),  a  son  of  David,  bom  to  him 
n  Hetmn,  and  di»iinctly  specified  as  the  sixth,  and 
M  the  child  of  »  E^ah,  David's  wife  *'  (2  Sam.  iii. 
h\  1  Chr.  iii.  3).  bi  the  ancient  Jewish  tiarlitions 
Cj^  is  aud  to  ha\-e  been  Michal,  and  to  have 
died  in  giving  birth  to  Ithream. 

ITE'RITE,  THE  0"!n*n  [patronym.  from 

"^CC]:  4  'ZBipcuos,   *£0craror,   'Ic^;    [Vat 

Ai^fiftofof,  EMcnuor,  Htfqpfi  (FA.  l&ripti)i] 
Ajo.  0  EtfpoiOf,  TcOpcTiyr,  UBtpt,  I^pct:  Jeth' 
'ibv,  Jttkrants),  the  native  of  a  place,  or  descend- 
ABt  of  a  oian  called  lether  (according  to  the  He- 
N«w  mode  oC  forming  derivatives) :  the  designation 
><  t«o  of  the  tuembm  of  Darid^s  guard,  Ira  and 
<i«eb  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  38;  1  Chr.  xi.  40).  The 
Ithrite  (A  V.  «*  Ithrites "  [Alda\ifi,  Vat.  Alex. 
-X(i^:  Jtihrei])  is  mentioned  hi  1  Chr.  ii.  63  as 
snmig  the  »&raiUeB  of  Kirjath-jearim ; "  but  this 
'oQs  not  give  us  roach  dew  to  the  derivation  of  the 
Im,  eieept  that  it  fixes  It  as  be!>nging  to  JtKlah. 
Ike  two  Itbrite  heroes  of  Darid  i  ^j^uard  may  have 
3MM  from  Jattir,  in  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
■M  of  the  places  which  were  the  "  haunt**  of  Da- 
nd  ind  his  men  in  thdr  frvebooting  wanderings, 
■Ml  vfaers  he  had  '^friends**  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27; 
VBp.  31).  tra  haa  been  snppoeed  to  be  identieal 
■Hh  **  lia  the  Jairite,"  David's  priest  (2  Sam.  xx. 
iD-theSyriaevenion  vmitDa^hom  Jatir**  in 
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that  place.  Bat  n-thing  more  than  eoq|eelnM  CK 
be  arrived  at  on  the  point 

•ITS.    [His;  It.] 

ITTAH-KA'ZIN  0^?i?  HOT:  M  WXi» 

Korocr^fi;  Alex Kairifi:   iTiacatin),  om 

of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Zebuhm  (Josh, 
xix.  13),  named  next  to  Ciath-hepher.  like  thai 
place  (A.  V.  **Gittah-hepher")  the  name  is  prob- 
ably Eth-kaain,  with  the  Hebrew  partick)  of  mo* 
tion  {ah)  added  —  t.  e.  *<  to  Eth-kazin."  T^ken  m 
Hebrew  the  name  bears  the  interpretation  tkne,  or 
peopUy  of  a  judge  ((jes.  Tht$.  p.  1083  b).  It  hit 
not  been  identified.  G. 

ITTAI  [2  syL]  (^riH  [m  thne,  opportrmel$ 
pretent]),  1.  (*E0(,  and  so  Joeephus;  [Vat.  2«9- 
B§i',]  Alex.  EOtfci :  EihnL)  "Ittai  thr  Grr- 
TtTE,"  t.  e.  the  native  of  Gath,  a  Philistine  in  the 
army  of  King  Darid.  He  appears  only  during  Um 
revolution  of  Absalom.  We  first  discern  him  on 
the  morning  of  Darid*s  flight,  while  the  king  wii 
standuig  under  the  olive-tree  below  the  city,  watdh- 
ing  the  anny  and  the  people  d^le  past  him.  [Sea 
David,  vol  i.  p.  663  a.]  Last  in  the  procession 
came  the  600  heroes  who  had  formed  Darid's  band 
during  his  wanderings  in  Judah,  and  had  been 
with  him  at  Gath  (2  Sam.  xv.  18;  comp.  1  Sam. 
xxiii.  13,  xxvii.  2,  xxx.  9,  10;  and  see  Joseph.  AnL 
rii.  9,  §  2).  Amongst  these,  apparently  command- 
ing them,  was  Ittai  Uie  Gittite  (ver.  19).  He  caught 
the  eye  of  the  king,  who  at  once  addressed  him  aud 
besought  him  as  "a  stranger  and  an  exile,"  and  as 
one  who  had  but  very  recently  joined  his  sendee, 
not  to  attach  himself  to  a  doubtful  cause,  but  to 
return  "with  his  brethren"  and  abide  with  the 
king  «  ( 19,  20).     But  Ittai  is  firm ;  he  is  the  kmg*g 

slave  0^7,  A.  V.  "  servant  **),  and  wherever  hi« 
master  goes  he  will  go.  Accordingly  he  is  allowed 
by  David  to  proceed,  and  he  passes  over  the  Kedron 
with  the  khig  (xv.  22,  LXX.),  with  all  his  men, 
and   **all   the  little  ones  that  were  with  him.** 

These  "Uttle  ones"  (^^rrbs,  "all  the  chil- 
dren")  must  have  been  the  &milies  of  the  btmd, 
their  «' households  "  (1  Sam.  xxrii.  3).  They  ao- 
oompanied  them  during  their  wanderings  in  Judah, 
often  in  great  risk  (1  Sam.  xxx.  6),  and  they  wen 
not  likely  to  leave  them  behind  in  this  freeh  com- 
mencement of  their  wandering  life. 

When  the  army  was  numbered  and  organized  by 
Darid  at  Mahanaim,  Ittai  again  appears,  now  in 
command  of  a  third  part  of  the  force,  and  (for  tha 
time  at  least)  enjoying  equal  rank  with  Joab  ml 
Abishai  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2,  6, 12).  But  here,  on  tha 
eve  of  the  great  battle,  we  take  leave  of  this  va^iaat 
and  fiuthfVil  stranger;  his  conduct  in  the  f^^ht  and 
his  subsequent  fate  are  alike  unknown  to  us.  Kn 
is  he  mentioned  in  the  1m\»  of  David's  captaim  aiid 
of  the  heroes  of  his  body-guard  (see  2  Sam.  xxiii.; 
1  Chr.  xi.),  lists  which  are  possibly  >f  a  date  pre- 
rious  to  Ittai*8  arrival  in  Jerusalem. 

An  interesting  tradition  is  related  by  Jerome 
(QcMMt  Hdfr.  on  1  Civ.  xx.  2).  "Darid  took 
the  crown  oflf  the  head  of  the  image  olt  Miloom 
(A.  V.  ' their  Ung  *).  But  by  the  law  it  was  for- 
bidden to  any  Israelite  to  touch  either  gold  or 
silver  of  an  idoL     Wherefore  they  say  that  Ittai 


o  The  meaning  of  this  is  douhtfril.  "  The  ktag  ^ 
y  be  Absalom,  or  It  may  be  Ittal^s  formtr  kSan 
By  the  LXX  the  words  are  easlttid 
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tba  GitUte,  who  had  oome  to  David  ftx>m  the  PhO- 
iitinei,  was  the  man  who  snatched  the  crown  firom 
the  heiul  of  Miloom ;  for  it  was  lawful  for  a  Hebrew 
to  take  it  frctn  the  hand  of  a  man,  though  not 
from  the  head  of  the  idol/'  The  main  difficulty 
to  the  reception  of  this  legend  lies  in  the  taet  that 
if  Ittai  was  engaged  in  the  Ammonite  war,  which 
happened  seveml  years  before  Absalom^s  re^'olt,  the 
Bziffession  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  30),  ^  thou  cAmest 
but  yesterday,'*  loses  its  force.  However,  these 
words  may  be  merely  a  strong  metaphor. 

From  the  expression  **  thy  brethren  **  (xv.  20) 
we  may  infer  that  there  were  other  Philistines  be> 
ndes  Ittai  in  the  six  hundred ;  but  this  is  uncertain. 
Ittai  was  not  exclusively  a  Philistine  name,  nor 
does  "  Gittite  *' — as  in  the  case  of  Obed-edom,  who 
was  a  l^evite  —  necessarily  imply  Philistine  parent- 
age. Still  David's  words,  *•  stranger  and  exile,'' 
seem  to  show  that  he  was  not  an  Imelite. 

2.  CE(r6at;  [Vat  E<r0a<c;  Comp.  Aid.  *t:$eii] 
Ithai.)  Son  of  Kibai,  from  Gibeah  of  Bei^jamin; 
one  of  the  thirty  heroes  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  29).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  xi.  the 
name  is  given  as  Ithai.  G. 

rrXTBJE'A  Clrovpeda  [ftom  "V)t3^  enclo*- 
Mre,  nomadic  camp,  Ges.]),  a  small  province  on 
the  northwestern  border  of  Palestine,  lying  along 
Ihe  base  of  Mount  Hermon.  In  Luke  iii.  1  it  is 
stated  that  Philip  was  **  tetrarch  of  Itunea  and  the 
t^on  of  Trachonitis;'*  and  this  is  the  only  men- 
tion in  Scripture  of  the  district  under  its  Greek 
name.  But  the  country  became  historic  k>ng  be- 
fore the  rule  of  the  Herodian  family  or  the  sd^'ent 

if  the  Greeks.  Jetur  ("^ID^)  was  a  son  of  Ish- 
mael,  and  he  gave  his  name,  like  the  rest  of  his 
brethren,  to  the  little  province  he  ooIonLeed  (Gen. 
XXV.  15,  16).  In  after  years,  when  the  Israelites 
had  settled  in  Canaan,  a  war  broke  out  between 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasaeh  and  the  Hagarites  (or 
Ishmaelites),  Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab.  The 
latter  were  conquered,  and  the  children  of  Manas- 
ieh  "  dwelt  m  the  land,  and  they  increased  from 
Bashan  unto  Baal-Hermon.'*  They  already  poa- 
sessed  the  whole  of  Bashan,  including  GaiUaniUs 
and  Trachonitis;  and  now  they  conquered  and  col- 
onized the  little  province  of  Jetur,  which  lay  between 
Bashan  and  Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  19-23). 
Subsequent  history  shows  that  the  Ishmaelites  were 
neither  annihilated  nor  entirely  dispossessed,  for  in 
Uie  second  century  b.  c,  Aristobulus,  king  of  the 
Jews,  reconquered  the  province,  then  callwi  by  its 
Greek  name  Itursea,  and  gave  the  inhabitants  their 
choice  of  Judaism  or  banishment  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
11,  §  3).  While  some  submitted,  many  retired  to 
their  own  rocky  fastnesses,  and  to  the  defiles  of 
Hermon  adjoining.  Strabo  says  that  in  his  day 
the  mountainous  rpjEcions  in  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis 
were  inhabited  partly  by  Ituraeans,  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  Kotcovpyai  irdirrts  (xvi.  pp.  618,  520). 
Other  early  writers  represent  them  as  skillful  arch- 
en  and  daring  plundere*^  (Cic.  PhU,  ii.  44;  Vli^. 
Gwrg.  ii.  448;  I^can.  Fhnr.  vii.  230).  Iturna, 
with  the  adjoining  provinces,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  chief  called  ZeiMdorus;  but,  about  b.  c.  90,  they 
were  taken  fh>m  him  by  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
given  to  Ilerod  the  Great  (Joseph.  AnU  xv.  10, 
f  1),  who  bequeathed  them  to  his  son  Philip  (AnL 
tviL  8,  {  1;  Luke  iii.  1;  comp.  Joaeph.  B.  J.  ii. 

Tha  paamM  above  referred  to  point  deailj  to 
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the  poaitk>n  of  Itunea,  and  show,  notwithataiidiDg 
the  argumenti  of  Relimd  and  othcn  (Rdand.  p. 
106;  Ughtfoot,  ffor,  Heb,  a.  t.  Itmrm)^  that  ii 
was  distinct  from  Auranitis.  Pliny  rightly  pfawea  h 
north  of  Bashan  and  near  Damascus  (v.  83); «  and 
J.  de  Vitry  describes  it  mm  aiyoining  Tracfaonitis, 
and  lyhig  along  the  base  of  Libanos  between  Tibe- 
rias and  Damsyscus  {Geata  Dei,  p.  1074;  oomp.  pp. 
771,  1003).     At  the  place  indicated  is  situated  the 

modem  province  cHJediu'  (%aJul^J,  which  is 

Just  the  Arabic  fonn  of  the  Hebrew  Jetur  (HPItS^). 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  TVacbonitiB,  on  ih^ 
south  by  Gaulanitis,  on  the  west  by  Hermon,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  phiin  of  Damascos.  It  is  table- 
land with  an  undulating  suifroe,  and  has  little  con- 
ical and  cup-shaped  hills  at  intervals.  The  soatUm 
section  of  it  has  a  rich  soil,  well  watered  by  nu- 
merous springs  and  streams  from  Hermon.  The 
greater  part  of  the  northern  section  is  entirdy  dif- 
ferent. The  suriaoe  of  the  ground  is  covered  witli 
Jagged  rocks;  in  some  places  heaped  up  fan  huge 
pilea,  in  othen  sunk  into  deep  pits;  at  one  pbnr 
smooth  and  naked,  at  another  seamed  with  yawi  - 
ing  chasms  in  whose  rugged  edges  rank  grass  and 
weeds  spring  up.  The  rock  is  all  basalt,  «nd  um 
formation  similar  to  that  of  the  Lgah.  [Aboob.] 
The  molten  lava  seems  to  have  issued  ttom  the 
earth  through  innumerable  pores,  to  have  qiread 
over  the  plain,  and  then  to  have  been  rent  and 
shattered  while  coolmg  (Porter's  Handbook,  p.  465). 
JedAr  contains  thirty-dght  towns  and  villages,  ten 
of  which  are  now  entirely  deeohte,  and  all  the  rest 
contain  only  a  fiew  fiunilies  of  poor  peasants,  living 
in  wretched  hoveU  amid  heaps  of  rains  (Porter's 
Damatcus,  ii.  272  ff.).  J.  L.  P. 

*  Yet  there  Is  some  dissent  from  thia  view  of 
the  identity  of  Jetur  ((sen.  xxv.  H)  and  JecMr, 
and  hence  of  the  sitnation  of  Itunia  aa  being  on 
the  northeastern  slope  of  JeUl  Heitch,  one  of  the 
spun  of  Hermon.  The  (German  traveller  in  the 
Haurdn,  Dr.  Wetntein,  though  he  regards  Jetur 
and  Itursea  as  unquestionably  the  same,  maintains 
that  Jetur  and  Jed&r,  or  Ctddr,  are  not  identical, 
partly  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  namea 
(genenlly  considered  unimportant),  and  partly  be- 
cause the  Ituneans,  as  described  by  ancient  writen, 
must  have  been  a  more  hardy  and  powetfbl  raee 
than  the  inhabitants  of  a  few  viUagee  in  %  oonapar- 
atively  k>w  region  like  Gedwr,  and  poorly  protected 
against  invasion  and  suljugation  He  plaoea  Itu- 
rsea further  south,  on  the  summits  and  on  the  eas^ 
em  declivity  of  the  centrsl  mountains  of  the  Hmt- 
nf n,  now  inhabited  by  a  portion  of  the  Dmaea,  one 
of  the  most  warlike  tribes  of  the  East  He  hokis 
that  the  Biblical  Jetur,  though  now  lost,  was  among 
these  mountains,  and  belonged  to  an  lahmaelitic 
tribe,  as  stated  in  Gen.  xxv.  12  ff.  He  argues, 
also,  that  a  little  district  like  Ged&r,  so  near  to 
Damascus,  would  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
city,  and  not  form  part  of  an  independent  tetran^y. 
Tlie  fieums  and  villages  there  at  present  are  oiwned 
by  patrician  families  of  Damascus.  See  thia  au. 
thorns  Beiseberichl  uber  ffaurdn  vnd  die  Traohtt- 
nen,  pp.  88-92.  The  derivatkm  of  GtdAr  fiooB 
Jetur,  says  the  writer  on  **  Itunea,"  in  ZeDeri 
BUfL  W&rierb.,  s.  v.  (2te  AnfL),  has  not  yet 
shown.    If  the  aneient  name  atiU  remaina,  it 
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t»lBlr  ftmn  Um  findiiig  of  Itunea  in  Gedttr,  m 
ta  aho  iti  bdng  aasigDed  by  tamt  of  the  lodoDt 
writm  tj  Goefe^jriiL  Tei  C<Ble>Syria,  it  should 
be  aid,  b  •  vigoe  dedgiuUioii,  tnd  was  uimetimw 
Qsed  so  as  to  embnce  nemrly  sJl  inner  SyriA  from 
Dsmaseoi  to  Aiabift  (see  Winer*s  BibL  Reaho.  i. 
SSi,  8^  Anfl.).  Dr.  BoUnson  {Phyt,  Gtogr.  p. 
319)  foDows  the  eominon  repreaentatioD.  See,  to 
the  aune  dftet,  Ranmer^s  PaUatina^  p.  327,  i^ 
Aiifl.  For  •  p^ier  oo  *<  Bashan,  Itunea,  and  Ke- 
nth,"  by  Hr.  Porter,  author  of  the  above  article, 
m  BSbL  Sacra,  ziiL  78&-806.  H. 

ITAH,  or  A'TA  (m3^,  or  h^?  [destriKS 
ties  rwM,  GflB.]:  'Aisk, '[in  Is.  (with  Hena), 
'A>«yoiry«b«,  Vai.  (with  Hena)  hpoywyoofa; 
Oonp.  'AiPvdtr;  in  8  K.  xviii.,  Vat  omits,  Alex. 
Am;  m  ziz.,  Vat.  OvSav*  Alex.  Avra:]  Ava\ 
wliiieh  is  mentioped  in  Scripture  twice  (8  K.  xviii. 
U,  six.  13;  oomp.  Is.  xxxriL  13,  in  connection 
witii  Hena  and  Sephanraim,  and  once  (8  K.  xvU. 
SI)  ID  connection  with  Babylon  and  Cuthah,  must 
be  angfat  in  Babylonia,  and  is  probably  identical 
with  the  rnodecn  HU,  which  is  the  "u  of  Herodotus 
(1 179).  Utts  town  lay  on  the  Euphrates,  between 
Sifpan  (Sephanraim)  and  Anah  (Hena),  with 
viudi  it  aeems  to  have  been  politically  united 
ihortl;  before  ths  ttme  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix. 

13).  It  is  probiOay  the  Ahava  (H^q^)  of  Ezra 
(nu.  15).  The  name  is  thought  to'  have  been 
ariginsOy  denved  from  that  of  a  Babylonian  god, 
/ax,  who  repreaents  the  sky  or  ^ther,  and  to 
vWin  the  town  ia  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated 
(Sr  H.  Bawiinaon,  in  Bawlinaon*s  Htrodohts  1* 

408,  Mle).  In  this  case  Iwah  (HJ^)  would  seem 
te  be  the  moat  pioper  pointing.     The  pointing 

•ito,  or  lather  Avoa  (H^l?),  showa  a  corruption  of 
vtiealation,  which  might  readily  pass  on  to  Ahava 

t^]lijM).    In  the  Talmud  the  name  appears  as 

tiA  (K^rP);  and  henoe  would  be  formed  the 
Gnek  It,  and  the  modem  HU^  where  the  t  is 
ondy  the  feminine  ending.  Isidore  of  Charax 
■eoBs  to  faitend  the  same  place  by  his  *Aff(-iroXit 
(Jfaat.  Parlk.  p.  ft).  Some  have  thought  that  it 
•oean  aa  /j<  fai  the  Egyptian  Inscriptions  of  the 
laieof  Thothmea  III.,  about  B.  a  1450  (Birch,  in 
OUa  jBgspliaca,  p.  80). 

Tlus  plaee  hat  always  been  &mous  for  its  bitu- 
im  springs.  It  la  bitumen  which  is  brought  to 
Tlwthmee  IIL  aa  tribute  from  /tL  From  /«,  ac- 
QonUng  to  Herodotoa,  was  obtained  the  bitumen 
ued  aa  cement  in  the  walla  of  Babylon  (L  s.  c). 
Indors  eaOa  Aeipolis  **the  place  where  are  the 
teumen  apringa"  (lyte  dta^aXrlnH^s  w»ryo(). 
nieae  apringi  atiU  exist  at  ^tt,  and  aufBciently 
nsric  the  idenUty  of  that  pboe  with  the  Herodo- 
^■n  Is,  and  therefore  probably  with  the  Ivah  of 
Soiptors.  They  have  been  noUoed  by  most  of  our 
Ifflsapotamlan  tnvcUers  (see,  among  others,  Rich's 
Fir$t  Mtmoir  on  Babghny  p.  04,  and  CJhesney's 
fipArales  Ea^MdHkm,  I  65).  G.  R. 

nrORT  Ott^,  thin,  In  afl  passago,  except  1  K. 

L  tt,and  8  Oir.  faL  81,  where  Q^fn?^^,  sAe». 
^"■UK  is  so  rendered).  Hie  word  t^k^'UteraUy 
dgnifiee  the  utoolb*'  of  any  animal,  and  hence 
■V*  espedaSy  denoiea  the  substance  of  the  pt^ 
Mag  tnafcs  of  elepbanta.  By  some  of  the  an- 
^■t  wttons  fhmt  tnaka  were  imagined  to  \j9 
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Iioms  (Eb.  xxvli.  15;  Plin.  viti.  4,  zriiL  1),  thongli 
Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  55)  correctly  calls  them  teeSi 
Aa  they  were  first  acquainted  with  elephants  through 
their  ivory,  which  was  an  important  article  of  oom- 
meroe,  the  shape  of  the  tusks,  in  all  probability,  led 
them  into  this  error.  It  is  remaritable  that  no 
word  in  Biblical  Hebrew  denotes  an  elephant,  unless 
the  latter  portion  of  the  compound  ihenhabUm  be 
supposed  to  have  this  meaning.  (Seaenius  derives 
it  from  the  Sanscrit  ibhat,  "  an  elephant;  '*  Keil 
(on  1  K.  x.  22)  from  the  (}optio  ebou;  while  Sh- 
Henry  Rawlinson  mentions  a  word  haiba,  which  he 
met  with  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  which 
he  understands  to  mean  **  the  large  animal,"  the 
term  Iseing  applied  both  to  the  elephant  and  the 
camel  {Joum,  of  At.  Soc.  xii.  403).  It  is  sug- 
gested in  Cresenius'   Tkttaumt  («.  v.)  that  the 

original  reading  may  have  been  Q*^3!jin  ]Q7, 
*<  ivory,  ebony  "  (cf.  Ex.  xxvii.  15).  Hit2ig*(/iriuiA, 
p.  643),  without  any  authority,  renders  the  word 
u  nubischen  Zahn."     The  Targum  Jonathan  on  1 

K.  X.  22  has  Vs"?  ]tr,  "elephant's  tusk,'*  while 
the  Peahito  gi\w*aimply  «*  elephants."  In  the 
Targum  of  the  Pseudo  Jonathan,  Gen.  1.  1  is 
traiulated,  **  and  Joseph  placed  his  fiither  upon  a 

bier  of  ]^S13t9  *'  (thindAphtn),  which  is  coi^eo- 

tured  to  be  a  \iduable  species  of  wood,  but  for 
which  Buxtorf,  with  great  probability,  suggests  aa 

another  reading  Vsi  ]tZ^,  "hory.** 

The  Assyrians  appear  to  have  carried  on  a  great 
traffic  in  ivory.  Their  eariy  conquests  in  India 
had  made  them  fiuniliar  with  it,  and  (according  to 
one  rendering  of  the  passage)  their  artists  suppled 
the  luxurious  Tyrians  with  carvings  in  ivory  from 
the  isles  of  Cliittim  (Ex.  xxvii.  6).  On  the  obelisk 
in  the  British  Museum  the  captives  or  tribute 
bearers  are  represented  as  carrying  tusks.  Among 
the  merchandise  of  Babylon,  enumerated  in  Rev 
xviii.  12.  are  included  "  all  manner  vessels  of  ivory/ 
The  skilled  workmen  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  fiuh- 
ioned  the  great  ivory  throne  of  Solomon,  and  over- 
laid it  with  pure  gold  (1  K.  x.  18;  2  Chr.  ix.  17). 
The  ivory  thus  employed  was  supplied  by  the  car* 
avans  of  Dedan  (Is.  xxl.  13;  Ez.  xxvii.  15),  or  was 
brought  with  apes  and  peacocks  by  the  navy  of 
Tharshish  (1  K.  x.  22).  The  Egyptians,  at  a  very 
early  period,  made  use  of  this  material  in  decora* 
tion.  The  cover  of  a  small  ivory  box  in  the  Egyp- 
tian collection  at  the  Louvre  is  "  inscribed  with  the 
pnenomen  Nefer-ka-re,  or  Nepc-cheres,  adopted  by 
a  dynasty  found  in  the  upper  line  of  the  tablet  of 
Abydos,  and  attributed  by  M.  Bunsen  to  the  fifth. 
...  In  the  time  of  Thothroes  HI.  ivory  was  im- 
ported in  considerable  quantities  into  Egypt,  either 
*  in  boats  laden  with  ivory  and  ebony  *  fix>m  Ethi- 
opia, or  else  in  tusks  and  cups  trom  the  Ruten-nu. 
.  .  .  The  celebrated  car  at  Florence  has  its  linch* 
pins  tipped  with  ivory  '*  (Birch,  in  Trant,  of  Roy. 
Soc.  of  LU.  ill.  2d  series).  The  specimens  of 
Egyptian  ivory  work,  which  are  found  in  the  prin- 
cipal museums  of  Europe,  are,  most  of  them,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Birch,  of  a  date  anterior  to  the 
Persian  invasion,  and  so.ae  even  as  old  as  the  18th 
dynasty. 

The  ivorv  used  by  the  Egypthuis  waa  principally 

brought  from  Ethiopia  (Herod.  ilL  114),  thoii^ 

their  elephanta  were  originally  from  Aria.    Tne 

I  Ethiopians,  looording  to  Diodorua  Skmhif  (1.  55), 

'brought  to  Seaoatris  "ebony  and  gold,  aod  Iht 
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teHk  cf  iltphanti.''  Among  the  tribute  pidd  by 
Uhmi  to  the  Penbn  Ungi  were  **  tmoty  large  tmki 
oT  ivQiy  **  (Herod.  iU.  97 ).  In  the  Periplui  of  the 
Bed  ScA  (e.  4),  attributed  to  Airiu,  Coloe  (Calai) 
b  Mid  to  be  M  the  chief  mart  Ibr  iroiy.'*  It  was 
theooe  earried  down  to  Adoofi  (ZuUa^  or  Thulla), 
a  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  about  three  daya*  Journey 
from  Coloe,  together  with  the  hidea  of  hippopotami, 
tortoiae-iheil,  apea,  and  skrei  (Plin.  ri.  84).  The 
dephanta  and  rfaliiooerDeea,  ftom  which  it  waa  ob- 
tained, wen  killed  Anther  up  the  oountry,  and  few 
wen  taken  near  the  lea,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Adonll.  At  Ptolemata  Tberon  wa^  found  a  little 
Irory  like  that  of  Adouli  (PeripL  c.  8).  Ptolemy 
Phikdelphua  made  thia  port  the  dep6t  of  the  ele- 
phant tnde  (Plin.  ri.  84).  Aooording  to  PHny 
(viii.  10),  ivory  was  ao  plentifbl  on  the  borden  of 
Ethiopia  that  the  iiativea  made  doorfwata  of  it,  and 
a'en  ienoea  and  stalls  for  their  cattle.  The  author 
of  the  Peri/UuM  (c.  16)  mentions  Rhapta  aa  another 
station  of  the  ivory  trade,  but  the  ivory  brought 
down  to  this  port  is  said  to  have  been  of  an  inferior 
quatity,  and  **  for  the  most  part  found  in  the  woods, 
damaged  by  nin,  or  collected  from  animals  drowned 
by  the  ovvflow  of  the  riven  at  the  equinoxes" 
(Smith,  DicL  Geogr.  art  Bhapta),  The  Egyptian 
merchants  traded  for  ivory  and  onyx  stones  to 
Barygasa,  the  port  to  whidb  waa  carried  down  the 
oommerce  of  Western  India  from  Osene  {PeripL 
e.49). 

In  the  early  ages  of  Greece  ivory  was  frequently 
empkyed  for  purposes  of  ornament  The  trappnigs 
of  horses  wera  studded  with  it  (Hom.  IL  v.  584); 
it  waa  used  for  the  handles  of  keys  {Od,  xxi.  7), 
and  for  the  bosses  of  shields  (Hes.  Se,  Here  141, 
14S).  The  •«  ivory  house  "  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xxii.  89) 
was  probably  a  palace,  the  walls  of  which  wen 
panelled  with  ivory,  like  the  palace  of  Mendaus 
described  by  Homer  (Ot/yf.  iv.  73;  cf.  Eur.  Jph. 
AuL  683,  iK^^ayroBiroi  8^/ioi.  Comp.  also  Am. 
iii.  15,  and  Ps.  xlv.  8,  unless  the  "  ivory  pakoes  " 
in  the  latter  passage  were  perfume  boxes  made  of 
that  material,  as  has  been  conjectured),  lleds  lulaid 
or  veneered  with  ivory  were  in  uae  among  the  He- 
brews (Am.  ri.  4;  cf.  Hom.  Od.  xxiii.  200),  as  also 
among  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  ^sc.  EgypL  iii* 
189).  Hie  practice  of  inlaying  and  veneering  wood 
with  ivory  and  tortoise-shell  is  described  by  Pliny 
(xvi.  84).  The  great  ivory  throne  of  Solomon,  the 
work  of  the  Tyrian  craftsmen,  has  been  already 
mentk>ned  (cf.  Rev.  xx.  11);  but  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  **  tower  of  ivory  **  of  Cant 
vii.  4  is  merely  a  figure  of  speech,  or  whether  it 
bad  its  original  among  the  things  that  wen.  By  the 
»uxurious  Phcenicians  ivory  was  emptoyed  to  orna- 
ment the  boxwood  rowing  benches  (or  *< hatches'* 
according  to  some)  of  their  galleys  (Ea.  xxvii.  6). 
Many  specimens  of  Assyrian  carving  in  ivory  have 
been  found  in  the  excavations  at  Nimroud,  and 
among  the  rest  some  tablets  ^  richly  inUud  with 
blue  and  opaque  dass,  lapis  lazuli,  etc."  (Bonomi, 
Nineceh  and  U»  Palnces,  p.  334;  cf.  Cant  v.  14). 
Part  of  an  ivory  staff,  apparently  a  sceptre,  and 
several  entire  dephanta*  tusks  wen  diaoovered  by 
Mr.  I^yard  in  the  last  stage  of  decay,  and  it  was 
with  extreme  difficulty  ihai  -these  interesting  relics 
sonhl  be  restored  {Nin,  and  Bab.  p.  196). 

W»  A>  W^. 

IVY  {itunrSt*'  htdera),  -the  oommon  Hedera 
laK*,  «f  whieh  the  aoeicnt  Greeks  and  Romans 
two  or  thne  IrfndSi  whieh  •pfear  to  be 
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oiil!y  varieties.  Mention  of  thia  plant  ia  imJa  «^ 
In  8  Maoe.  ri.  7,  when  it  la  aaid  thai  the  km 
wen  compelled,  when  the  ftast  of  Baoebns  was 
kept,  to  go  in  procession  carrying  ivy  to  this  deity, 
to  whom  it  la  well  known  thia  plant  waa  aacred. 
Ivy,  however,  though  not  mentwned  by  naoie,  has 
a  peculiar  interest  to  the  Christian,  aa  fonning  the 
*'  corruptible  crown  "  (1  Cor.  ix.  25)  for  which  the 
competitors  at  the  great  Isthmian  gamea  contended, 
and  which  St  Paul  so  beantlAilly  oontraata  with 
the  ** incorruptible  crown'*  which  shall  hereafter 
encircle  the  brows  of  those  who  mn  worthily  the 
raoe  of  thia  mortal  Hie.  In  the  Tsthmian  oontesta 
the  victor's  gariand  waa  either  tey  er/Me. 

W.  H. 
*  The  ivy  (aoeh  as  ia  described  above)  grows 
wild  also  in  Palestine.  G.  E.  P. 

IZ^HAR  l^lairdap:  Jeaaar],  The  tern  hi 
which  the  name  Ixhar  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  of 
Num.  iii.  19  only.  In  ver.  87  the  fomfly  of  the 
same  person  is  f^ven  as  Iieharitca.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  the  same  aa  Izhar. 

IZ'EHABITES,  THB  O^n?!" :  s  '!#- 
ffdap;  Alex,  o  Xtrnpi  Jesaarita).  A  hnukj  of 
Kohathite  LeriteaToeaoended  from  bbar  the  bob 
of  Kohath  (Num.  iu.  87);  eaUed  also  in  the  A.  V. 
>*  Izharitea.**  W.  A.  W. 

IZ'HAR  (spdt  behar  in   Num.  UL  19,  oT 

A.  v.;  hi  Heb.  always  "^H?^  [«^  and  perili.  one 
aitomUd  wUk  off):  'l^e'^'and  [1  Chr.  vt  88, 
xxuL  18,  18,]  *I^dap  [but  hen  Vat  Alex,  read 
Iffcuap;  Vat  in  Ex.  ilL  19,  Itrcaxtfl'  ^t"'"')^ 
son  or  Kohath,  grandson  of  Levi,  unoe  of  Aaron 
and  Moees,  and  &ther  of  Korah  (Ex.  vi.  18,  81; 
Num.  iU.  19,  xri.  1;  1  Chr.  li.  8,  18).  But  in 
1  Chr.  vL  88  Amminadab  is  snbatitoted  for  Mar, 
as  the  son  of  Kohath  and  &ther  of  Korah,  in  the 
line  of  SamneL  Thia,  however,  must  be  an  acci- 
dental error  of  the  scribe,  as  in  ver.  88,  when  the 
same  genealogy  is  repeated,  Iihar  appean  again  iv 
his  right  pliuie.  The  Cod.  Alex,  in  ver.  M  rea4 
Izhnr  llao'aap]  in  place  of  Amminadab,  and  tfai 
AMine  and  Complut  read  Ammtnadab  betwccu 
Izhar  and  Kore,  making  another  gemratloQ.  Bat 
these  are  probilbly  only  corrections  of  the  text 
(See  Bumngton*s  Geneahffies  of  the  0.  7*.)  Izhai 
was  the  head  of  the  family  of  the  ISHARim  or 
IZEHAIUTE8  (Num.  Ul.  87;  1  Chr.  xxri.  88,  89), 
one  of  the  four  fomiliea  of  the  jyohathitea. 

A«  G»  H> 

IZ'HARITBS,  THB  (^n?jn :  6  'Icaapi, 
'Iffcadp,  6  ^Imraapl;  [Vat  b  1  Chr.  xziv.  88, 
ttA.  89,  Ifftnptiu  Akx.  o  Icriraa^i,  lavapt^  e 
iKoapt'*  Jtaari,  ftaariks),  Tbt  same  aathepr»> 
ceding.  In  the  reign  of  David,  Shelomith  waa  the 
chief  of  the  family  (1  Chr.  xxlv.  88),  and  with  his 
brethren  had  charge  of  the  treasure  dedicated  te 
the  Temple  (1  Chr.  xxri.  88,  99).      W.  A.  W. 

IZRAHFAH  (njrpi';  [Jekovak  owset  le 
iproul  forth  or  appear\  t'  *U^pt£bL,  'Efiya^;  [Vai 
Zay*fia;]  Akx.  Ic^ia:  /zroAia),  a  man  of  Isaaehar, 
one  of  the  Bene-Uzzi  [sons  of  U.],  and  Ikther  of 
ibor,  or  five  —  which,  is  not  dear  —  of  the  prinri 
pal  men  in  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  vU.  8). 

IZ'RAHITE,  THB  (nnt>n,  t.  r  «tltt 
braeh  **  [«ad^eiie«i,  naihe,  Ges.,  Flint] :  b  *I«v^ 
[Vat  E^poe;]  Alex.  Ic^mmX:  Jeuerftes),  the  dm 
ignatkm  of  Shamhith,  the  eaptafai  of  tha  M 
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M  appointed  by  David  (1  Cbr. 
otii  S).  In  iU  preaeot  form  Uie  Hebrew  will  L3t 
be»r  the  InterpreUtion  pat  oo  it  ic  tbe  A.  V.  Its 
raI  fone  is  probably  Zeiahite,  that  ia,  from  the 
great  Judaie  &inily  of  Zerah  —  the  Zarbitci. 

*  IZ'REBL  is  used  for  Jezrkel  in  C  ,sb.  xix. 
18  Di  tbe  A.  V.  cd.  1611.  It  is  tbe  common  fbrm 
m  the  Genevan  Tcrvion.  A. 

IZ'RI  Ol?^n,  i.  e.  u  the  Itsrile  [Jthowtk 
ertattM,  KiiiatJ: "  'iw^;  [Vat  Ic(r8p«i;J  Alex. 
\499pi:  Itari),  a  Lerite,  leader  of  tbe  fourth  courM 
m  ward  in  the  aer/ice  of  the  bouse  of  GkMl  (1  Cbr. 
.  U).    In  ver.  3  he  is  called  Zeri. 


J. 


J  A  AKAN  (Yi^.l  [one  mgaaoiu,  wumgtnt, 
Funt]:  *Uur//i;  [Vatl]  Alex.  lojcci/i:  •/aooa),  tbe 
farefiiber  d  the  Ben&Jaakan,  round  whose  wells 
the  children  of  Israel  encamped  after  they  left 
MoMTs,  and  ftom  which  they  went  on  to  Hor- 
Usgidgad  (Deut.  x.  6).  Jaakan  was  son  of  Exer, 
tbe  son  of  Seir  tbe  Horite  (1  Cbr.  i.  4S).  The 
Dame  b  here  giwn  in  tbe  A.  V.  as  Jakan,  though 
vithoot  any  reason  for  tbe  change.  In  Gen.  xxxvl. 
t7  it  is  in  tbe  abbivriatod  form  of  Akam.  Tbe 
Bte  of  tbe  weOa  has  not  been  identified.  Some 
siggestioas  will  be  seen  under  Bbmb^aakan. 

G. 

JAAKCXBAH  (nppS^  'toica^i;  Alex. 

luMfia'.  Jacoba),  one  of  tbe  princes  (D^tfbp) 
If  tbe  bmilies  of  Simeon  (1  Cbr.  iv.  86).  Except- 
ing the  termination,  tbe  name  is  identical  with  that 
of  Jacob. 

*  Funt  makes  this  name  =  *<  to  Jacob,"  i.  e, 
ndmied  to  hira.     It  is  tbe  unaccented  pangogic 

>T7,  appended  to  a  dass  of  proper  names  in  the 
btv  Oebrew.     {ffebr,  mmd  ChaU,  Hamdw.  s.  ▼.) 

H. 

J A'ALA  (Sby:  [wiU  tk^-goai]  ;  'UX^ ; 
[Alei.  FA.  IfsiyX:]  Jahala),  Bene^saU  [sons 
if  J.]  were  among  the  descendants  of  **  Solomon's 
dsvei"  who  returned  ftom  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Neb.  vii.  58).     The  name  also  oeeun  as  — 

JA'ALAH  (»^^71  [m  aboiv]:  'iwnXd;  Alex. 
IfAa:  Jaia)f  Ear.  it  56;  and  in  Esdns  as  Jbeu. 

JA'AIiAM  (Q^7!:  Mjhom  God  Mtfes,  Ges.: 
ItyA^:  /Mon,  Iktiim),  a  son  of  Esau  by  his  wife 
4IIOUBAVAH  (Gen.  xxxH.  5,  U,  18;  cf.  1  Oa, 
I  l5),andaphylai«h(A.  y.  «<duke")orbeador 
stribeefEdom.  E.  S.  P. 

JA'A'^IAI   [3  syL]  OiV^:  [whom  Jehovah 

•«««"):  'lajf/r;  [Vat  lorcir;]  Alex.  Iomh  : 
/ami),  a  ebief  man  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  C!hr. 
V.  IS).  The  LXX.  have  connected  tbe  following 
iBiae,  Shapbat,  to  Jaanai,  and  rendered  it  as  I.  4 

JA'AKB-OB'EGIM  (D^Jlh  np!  [see 
<^):  *ApMipy^;  [Vat.  Alex.  *-7fifi:f'  SaJmt 
f^f^rvu)^  aeoordinc  to  the  present  text  of  S 
In.  xxL  10,  a  BeCblAcmite,  and  tbe  fkther  oi 
Iftsnan  who  slew  Goliath  (the  words  «*tbe  Ifrother 
tr  m  added  In  tbe  A.  V. ).     In  tbe  paiallel  |a^ 
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Mge,  1  Cbr.  1 1.  5,  besides  other  difibrenoit  Jair  h 
found  instead  of  Jaare,  and  Or^m  is  emitted. 
Oregim  is  not  ebewhere  found  as  a  proper  name 
nor  is  it  a  common  word ;  and  occurring  as  it  does 
without  doubt  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  verse  (A.  V. 
**  weavers  '*),  in  a  sentence  exactly  parallel  to  that 
in  1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  should 
also  occur  in  tbe  middle  of  the  same.  The  con- 
clusion of  Keiuiicott  (DisterinUofiy  80)  appears  a 
Just  one  —  that  in  tbe  latter  pbce  it  has  been 
GiterpoUted  from  the  former,  and  that  Jair  or  Jaor 
is  tbe  correct  reading  instead  of  Jaare.  [Eliianam, 
voL  i.  p.  697  a.] 

Still  tbe  agreement  of  the  ancient  versions  with 
the  present  Hebrew  text  aflbrds  a  certain  corrobora- 
tion to  that  text,  and  should  not  be  overlooked. 
[Jair.] 

The  Pesbito,  (t^wed  by  tbe  Arabic,  substitutss 
for  Jaare-Oregim  tbe  name  *^  Malaph  the  weaver,** 
to  tbe  meaning  of  which  we  have  no  clew.  The 
Tai^gum,  on  the  other  hand,  doubtless  anxious  to 
avoid  any  apparent  coutradicti<Mi  of  the  narrative 
in  1  Sam.  xvii.,  substitutes  David  for  Elhanan, 
Jesse  for  Jaare,  and  is  led  by  the  word  Oregim  to 
relate  or  possibly  to  invent  a  statement  as  to  Jesse's 
calling  —  '*  And  David  son  of  Jesse,  wea\'er  of  tbe 
vols  of  the  bouse  of  the  sanctuary,  who  was  of 
Bethlehem,  slew  Goliath  the  Gittite.**  By  Jerome 
Jaare  is  transUted  by  soAttf,  and  Oregim  by  poljf- 
nUtai-iHt  (comp.  QuaaL  Htbr,  on  ho&i  passages). 
In  Josepbus*s  account  {Ani,  ni.  12,  §  2)  tbe  laiwlits 
champion  is  said  to  have  been  "  Nepban  tbe  kins 
man  of  David  "  (Nff^<<yof  6  arvyytyiis  abrov);  tbe 
word  kinsman  perhaps  referring  to  the  Jewish  tra- 
dition of  the  identity  of  Jair  and  Jesse,  or  simply 
arising  from  the  mention  of  Bethlehem. 

In  the  received  Hebrew  text  Jaare  is  written 
with  a  small  or  stispended  R,  showing  that  in  tbe 
opinion  of  tbe  Mosorets  that  letto'  is  uncertain. 

JA'ASAU  (lySi  but  tbe  Keri  has  ""WV^ 
u  e.  Jaasai  [ JeAooaA  'mnkes,  or  it  maker] :  and  so 
the  Vulg.  Jan)j  one  of  the  Bene-Bani  who  bad 
married  a  foreign  wife,  and  had  to  put  her  away 
(Ear.  X.  37).  In  the  panllel  list  of  1  Esdrss  the 
name  is  not  recognisable.  Tbe  LXX.  had  a  different 

text  —  icol  iwoiiiffw  =  JltrS;]. 

JAA'SIEL  (bs^tpS^  [whom  God  created]: 
'Imri^X;  [Vat  Ao-fii?^;]*  Alex.  Ao-ii|X:  JaM^ 
son  of  tbe  great  Abner,  ruler  (T^3)  or  »  prinoe  ** 

{"yp)  of  bis  tribe  of  Bei\)amin,  in  the  time  of 
Darid  (1  Chr.  xxvU.  21). 

JAAZANI'AH  {^rVT!^.  and  n;?tb^^ 
\whom    Jehovah    hears]),      1.' Ya'azan-ta'ito 

ClffoWar;  [Vat.  Ofoviot:]  Jeumim),  one  of  the 
**  captains  of  the  forces  *'  who  accompanied  Johanan 
ben-Kareah  to  pay  his  respects  to  (xedallab  at  Miz- 
pab  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xxv.  23),  and 
who  appears  afterwards  to  have  assisted  in  recover- 
ing Uimael's  prey  from  his  clutches  (comp.  Jcr. 
xli.  11).  After  that,  be  probably  went  to  Egypt 
with  tbe  rest  (Jer.  xliii.  4,  5).  He  is  described  as 
tbe  «*son  of  the  (not  *a*)  Maachathite.**  In  tbe 
narrative  of  Jeremlab  tbe  name  b  slightly  changed 
to  Jbzamiah. 

2.  Ya'azaw-ta'hu  Clexoytas\  AW.  Icfemnt: 
Jesoftios),  son  of  Shaphan :  leader  of  the  band  of 
seventy  of  the  eiders  of  Israel,  who  were  seer,  b) 
Eaeklel  worsbipffcug  before  the  idols  on  fh*  wai!  of 
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ite  mmi  cf  the  home  of  Jthtmh  {Em.  vUi.  II). 
U  b  poedble  thai  he  ia  idenUcid  with  — 

3.  YA*AZAXhTXw'{*UxoriwiJt'foma»)fBOiaoi 

Anu-;  one  of  the  «  priooes  *'  C^!?^)  of  the  people 
igainit  whom  Eaeldel  wae  directed  to  propheej 
(Es.  zi.  1). 

4.  Ya'azah-tah^  ClffxoWas:  Jezonim),  %  Re- 
ahabite,  ion  of  JeramUh.  He  appears  to  have  been 
the  sheikh  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  Jeremiah's 
intenriew  with  them  (Jer.  xxxv.   3).     [Jkhun- 

ADA1>.] 

JA'AZEB  and  JA'ZER  [ktiper,  Ges.;  or 
/)lnce  hedged  abotU^  Fitrst:  see  tn/mj.  (The  form 
of  this  name  is  much  varied  both  in  the  A.  V.  and 
the  Hebrew,  though  the  one  does  not  follow  the 
3ther.  In  Num.  zzxii.  it  is  twice  given  Jazcr  and 
ODoe  Jaaeer,  the  Hebrew  being  in  all  three  cases 

"'.I?!  V]^  »•  «•  Ya'cMer.  Elsewhere  in  Numbers 
and  in  Josh.  ziii.  it  is  Jaazer;  but  in  Josh,  xxi.,  in 
2  Sam.  zxiv.,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  Jazer :  the  He- 

bnw  in  all  theee  is  ^Jp^t  Ya*ezer.  In  Chronicles 
it  is  also  Jaaer;  but  here  the  Hebrew  is  in  the 

extended  form  of  "^^t^^t  Ya*ezeir,  a  form  which 
the  Samar.  Codes  also  presents  in  Num.  zzxii. 
The  LXX.  have  ^laCffp,  but  once  [2  Sam.  xxiv.  6] 
*EAi^C<P*  ^^'  ^^^taCrip  —  including  the  affixed 
H^.  particle,  [and  in  1  Chr.  vi.  81,  Vat.  Fa^cp; 
xxvi.  31,  Vat.  PtaCnp,  Alex.  VaCtip:]  Vulg.  Jazer ^ 
Jnter^  [Jezer])»  A  town  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
In  or  near  to  Gilead  (Num.  xxxii.  1,  3;  1  Chr. 
xxvi.  81).  We  first  bear  of  it  hi  possession  of  the 
Amoritea,  and  as  taken  by  Israel  after  Heshbon, 
and  on  their  way  fix>m  thence  to  Bashan  (Num. 
xxi.  92),"  It  was  rebuilt  subsequently  by  the  chil- 
dren oi  Gad  (xxxii.  35),  and  was  a  prominent  place 
in  their  territory  (Joeh.  xiii.  25;  2  Sam.  zziv.  5). 
It  was  allotted  to  the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi. 
89;  1  Chr.  n.  81),  but  in  the  time  of  David  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  occupied  by  Hebronites, 
j.  e.  descendants  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  31).  It 
.teems  to  have  given  its  name  to  a  district  of  de- 
pendent or  **  daughter  **  towns  (Num.  xxi.  32,  A.  V. 
"viUages;"  1  Mace.  v.  8),  the  "land  of  Jazer*' 
(Num.  xxxii.  1).  In  the  "burdens"  proclaimed 
ytver  Moab  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  Jazer  is  men- 
tioned so  as  to  imply  that  there  were  \ineyards 
then,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  had  ex- 
tended thither  from  Sibmah  (Is.  xvi.  8,  9;  Jer. 
xlviii.  32).  In  the  latter  paesage,  as  the  text  at 
present  stands,  mention  ie  made  of  the  "  Sea  of 

Jazer*'  (*^J7!!  P^).  This  may  have  been  some 
pool  or  Uke  of  water,  or  possibly  is  an  ancient  eor^ 
rupUon  of  the  text,  the  LXX.  having  a  different 
leading  —  ir<iAijr  'I.  (See  Gesenius,  Jesaia^  i. 
650.) 

Jazer  was  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and 
its  position  is  laid  down  with  minuteness  in  the 
Onomagticon  as  10  (or  8,  $,  toe,  "A^oip)  Roman 
miles  west  of  Philadelphia  {Ammdn)j  and  15  from 
Heahbon,  and  as  the  source  of  a  river  which  &Us 
jito  the  Jordan.  Two  sites  bearing  the  names  of 
Ckirhet  Szdr  and  es-SziPf  on  the  road  westward 
of  Amman^  were  pointed  out  to  Seetzen  in  1806 
[Jteitm,  1854,  i.  397,  398).  The  latter  of  these  was 
passed  also  by  Burckhardt  {Syr.  364)  at  2^  hours 

•  la  Mum.  xxi.  24,  where  the  prssent  Hebrew  text 
las  19  (A  y.  <<  strcMv"),  thn  LXX.  have  read  *UCip. 
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below  AiAeaf  going  south.  The  iiiim  appat  -Ik 
have  been  on  the  IdH  (east)  of  the  road,  and  bclov 
them  and  the  road  is  the  sonroe  of  the  Wof^*  SA 

^yXj^Jj  or  Mofeb  ez-SiHr  (SeeCcen),  answering 

though  oertainly  but  imperfeetly,  to  the  wara^ 
fiSyurros  of  Eiueebiua.  Seetzen  ooqjeetQrea  that 
the  sea  of  Jaaer  may  have  been  at  the  source  oi 
thia  brook,  considerable  marshes  or  pools  somctimea 
existing  at  these  spota.  (Comp.  hia  esriy  suggea- 
tion  of  the  sonroe  of  the  Wadg  Serka,  p.  39.1.) 
iSsir,  or  Stir^  is  shown  on  the  map  of  Van  de  Vcldo 
as  9  Roman  Dike  W.  of  Ammdm,  and  about  19 
from  Heshbon.  And  here,  until  Anther  invest!^ 
tion,  we  must  be  oontcnt  to  plaoe  Jaaer.  Q. 

JAAZI'AH  OtnnS!,  i.  e.  Taaiiya'hu  [uikom 

Jehovah  o(m$oU$]:  'O0a;  [Vat.  OC<m*]  Ozi<ni\ 
apparently  a  third  son,  or  a  deseendant,  of  Merar! 
the  Levite,  and  the  founder  of  an  independent 
house  in  that 'fiunily  (1  Chr.  zziv.  26,  27);  neither 
he  nor  his  deaoendants  are  mentioned  ebewbere 
(comp.  the  lisU  hi  zziii.  21-23;  Ez.  vi.  19,  Ac). 

The  word  Beno  (^^^X  which  foUows  Jaamh, 
should  probably  be  transkted  ^  his  son,'*  ».  e.  the 
son  of  Merari. 

JAA'ZIEL  (Vsn?:  [whom  God  conWes]: 

'OMa  [Vat.  FA.  -ffi-];  Akz.  IifovA:  JaxUl)^ 
one  of  the  Levites  of  the  second  oidcr  who  were 
appointed  by  David  to  perform  the  mosical  aerviee 
before  the  ark  (1  Chr.  zv.  18).  If  Aziel  in  ver. 
20  is  a  contracted  ibrm  of  the  same  name  —  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it  (oomp.  Jeshareiah 
and  Aaharelah,  1  Chr.  zzv.  2, 14)~his  bnaineBS 
was  to  "  sound  the  psaltery  on  Alamoth." 

•  In  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611  the  name  is  written 
Jaziel,  as  in  the  Bishope*  Bibk  and  the  Vul- 
gate. A. 

JA3AL  (^Ji;  [o  tlream] :  'I»i9i(x ;  [Alex- 
lm$9k']  Jabel)y  the  son  of  Lamech  and  Adah 
(Gen.  iv.  20)  and  brother  of  Jubal.  Though  de- 
scended fit>m  a  dweller  In  a  city  (ver.  17),  he  is 
described  as  the  &ther  of  such  as  dwdl  in  tente 
and  have  cattle.  Bochart  {Hierat.  i.  iL  c.  44,  near 
the  end)  pouits  out  the  difference  between  his  mode 
of  life  and  Abel's.  Jabal's  was  a  migratory  liie, 
and  his  possessions  probably  included  other  animals 
besides  ^eep.  The  shepherds  who  were  before  him 
may  have  found  the  land  on  which  they  dwelt  suf- 
ficiently productive  for  the  constant  sustenanee  of 
their  flocks  In  the  neighborhood  of  their  fized 
abodes.  W.  T.  B. 

JAB1BOK  (P32  [efreoMM^ /orCik, /oiM^, 
Sim.  Ges.]:  ['Io^B^k;  in  Gen.  zzziL  22,  Rom.] 
'Ia/8ciy:  JnboCj  [7e6oe]),  a  stream  whi^  inter- 
sects the  mountain- range  of  Gilead  (oomp.  Joah. 
xii.  2,  and  5),  and  fidls  into  the  Jordan  about  mid- 
way between  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  interpreting  two  or  three 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  Jabbok  ia  spoken 
of  as  "  the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon.** 
The  foOowing  foets  may  periiapa  throw  some  light 
upon  them :  —  The  Ammonites  at  one  time  pos- 
sessed the  whole  oountry  between  the  rivers  Amos 
and  Jabbok,  horn  the  Jordan  on  the  weat  to  tht 
wikJemeai  on  the  east  They  were  driven  out  of  it 
by  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites;  and  he  waa  in  ton 
ezpeUed  by  the  Israelites.  Tet  long  subaeqoent  te 
thcee  erenta,  the  country  was  popnla^y  oaUsd  •«  tht 
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iMi  of  db  Aumonitei,**  and  wai  even  didnud  by 
^n  (Ji^.  n.  1^22).  For  this  renKm  the  J»b- 
tak  ii  iUlI  odfed  ^  the  border  of  the  children  of 
Abodob  **  io  Dent.  UL  16,  mod  Josh.  zii.  9.  Afi;aiD| 
■beo  the  Aipm^n**^  were  driven  out  by  Sihon 
bom  thor  udeat  tertitory,  they  took  poMduion 
tf  the  eMteni  pfaun,  and  of  a  ooniiderable  lection 
if  the  eutern  defiin  of  Gilead,  around  the  touroei 
aad  apiKr  brucbei  of  the  Jabbok.  Rabbath-Am- 
■30,  their  capital  city  (2  Sam.  li.),  stood  within 
die  oMNiDtaint  of  Gilead,  and  on  the  banks  of  a 
tnbrtary  to  the  Jabbok.  This  explains  the  state- 
iDivt  in  KanL  uL  24  —  ^^Israd  possessed  his 
ISiihoD'i)  hud  ftooi  Amon  unto  Jabbok,  unto  the 

duldran  of  Ammon  {f^'S^y  ^32l"117),  for  the 
bonier  of  the  chUdren  of  Ammon  was  strong  **  — 
the  border  among  the  ddSles  of  the  upper  Jabbok 
wii  Btroog.  This  also  illustrates  Deut  ii.  37, 
» Oolj  untA  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon 
thoo  csmest  not,  unto  every  place  of  the  torrent 

Jabbok  (jmi  Vnj  T"^?)*  •^  wnto  t^  «»*«» 
in  the  mountains,  and  every  place  which  the  Lord 
our  God  forbad." 

It  wis  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Jabbok  the  in- 
teniew  took  plsoe  between  Jscob  and  Esau  (Gen. 
ixxli.  22);  sad  this  river  afterwards  became,  to- 
mdi  its  western  part,  the  boundaiy  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Sihon  and  Og  (Josh.  zii.  2,  6).  Euse- 
bin  rightly  places  it  between  (jerssa  and  Phila^ 
Mphis  (C^cNM.  s.  ▼.);  and  at  the  present  day  it 
K|antes  the  province  of  Belka  from  Jtbtl  AjUtn, 
Iti  modem  name  is  Wa^  Zm-ka.  It  rises  in  the 
pbteau  east  of  Gilead,  and  receives  many  tributaries 
6om  both  north  and  south  in  the  eastern  declivities 
of  the  moontain-cange  —  one  of  these  comes  from 
GoMs,  another  from  Rabbath-Ammon ;  but  all  of 
tbem  are  mere  winter  streams.  The  Zurka  cuts 
throQgh  Gilead  in  a  deep,  narrow  defile.  Through- 
0Bt  t^  kwer  part  of  its  course  it  is  fringed  with 
dudtets  of  cane  and  oleander,  and  the  banks  above 
Hc  clothed  with  oak-forests.  Towards  its  mouth 
the  stnam  is  perennial,  and  in  winter  often  im- 
psmal4e.  J.  L.  1*. 

*  For  other  notices  of  the  Jabbok,  ite  history 
ttd  soenery,  the  reader  may  see  Robinson*s  Phy». 
^i«gr.  pp.  57, 156  £.;  Tristram's  Land  of  Isi^ael, 
pp.  476, 563  (2d  ed.);  Stanley's  S.  ^  P.  p.  290 
(AoKT.  ed.};  Porter's  Handbook  of  Syria,  p.  310  f. ; 
•ad  LjDch's  ExptdkUm,  io  iht  Dead  Se//,  p.  253. 
TVe  ford  of  Jabbok  which  Jacob  crossed  with  his 
GudUj  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  zzxii. 
13  C)  is  pointed  out  at  Knlnai  Serka,  on  the  great 
buttseos  road  throng  Gilead.  A  legend  which 
soolrsdKts  the  Bibliesl  account  assigns  the  passage 
Ift  the  Joidan,  north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  See 
Bitlv's  Ueagr,  of  PaUatine,  (Sage's  transl.  ii.  228. 
The  depnsskm  which  marks  the  valley  of  the  Zei-kn 
(Jabbok)  esn  be  seen  from  the  heights  near  Bethel 
(Rob.  JZes.  t  444,  2d  ed.).  U. 

JA'BESH  {V^  [i>Y,  parattd] :  'U»ls ; 
[VsL  Ia3ttr;]  Alex.  A^cit,  lo/Scis;  Joseph. 
Is^sf:  Jabeg).  L  Father  of  Shalldm,  the 
(5th  kit«  of  Inel  (2  K.  xr.  10, 13,  14  . 

^  [VsL  U^sir;  Akx.  in  1  Ssm.,  Eia^ci.  In 
•  ^n  U^it']  The  short  farm  of  the  Lsme 
'abish-Gilkad  (1  Cht.  x.  12  only).  ^Tfae  ^rt 
•m  alao  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xL  1,  8,  6,  9, 10,  xixi. 
1,1a. -A.] 

JA'BESH-OIL^SAD  (i;^|   Ob;,   also 
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rr\?;,  l  Sam.  xL  l,  O,  ito.,  dry,  from  Vy^^lobi 

dri     [1  Sam.  xi.  1,  2  Sam.  xd.  12,]  *laj3U  [Vai 
Alex.  -/5€«r]  ToXiwtt;  [1  Sam.  xi.  9,  lafiit  (Vat 
-/3«i();  Aha.  Eiaj3«if  raXcmS;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  11 
2  Sam.  ii.  4,  5,  lojSif  (Vat  -/Sciri  Alex.  Eiafi*is 
TVS  Vakaealraot  (Vat  -««-);   1  Chr.  x.   11 
TaXadii]  Jabes  Galaad),  or  Jabesh  iif  the  terri- 
tory of  Gilead.     [Gilead.]     In  its  widtst  senss 
Gilead  included  the  half  tribe  of  BIsnasseh  (1  Chr 
xxtU.  21)  as  well  as  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben 
(Num.  xxxU.  1-42)  east  of  the  Jordan— and  of 
the  cities  of  Gilead,  Jabesh  was  the  chief.   Itisfiist 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  cruel  vengeance 
taken  upon  its  mhabitants  for  not  coming  up  to 
Mizpeh  on  the  ooeaswn  of  the  fierce  war  between 
the  children  of  Israel  and  the  tribe  of  Bei^amin. 
Every  male  of  the  city  was  put  to  the  swoni,  and 
all  virgins  —  to  the  number  of  400  — seized  to  be 
given  in  marriage  to  the  600  men  of  Beqjamin  that 
remained  (Judg.  xxi.  8-14).    Nevniheless  the  city 
survived  the  loss  of  its  males;  and  being  attacked 
subsequently  by  Nahash  the  Ammonite,  gave  Saul 
an  opportunity  of  dispbying  his  prowess  in  its 
defense,  and  silenchig  aU  objections  made  by  the 
children  of  Belial  to  his  sovereignty  (1  Sam.  xL 
1-15 ).    Neither  were  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  this 
city  unrequited;  for  when  he  and  his  three  sons 
were  shun  by  the  Philistines  in  Mount  GUboa  (1 
Sam.  xxxi.  8),  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  came  by 
night  and  took  down  their  corpses  flrom  the  walls 
of  Beth-shan  where  they  had  been  exposed  ss 
trophies;  then  burnt  the  bodies,  and  buried  the 
bones  under  a  tree  near  the  city  —  observing  a  strict 
funeral  iast  for  seven  days  {ibid.  13).     David  does 
not  forget  to  bless  them  for  this  act  of  piety  towards 
his  old  master,  and  his  more  than  brother  (2  Sam. 
ii.  5);  though  he  aftenrords  had  their  remains 
transUted  to  the  ancestral  sepulchre  in  the  tribe 
of  PAi\i*min  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14).    As  to  the  site  of 
the  city,  it  is  not  defined  in  the  O.  T.,  but  £use- 
bius  (Onomast,  s.  v.)  places  it  beyond  Jordan,  6 
miles  fix>m  PeUa  on  the  mountain-road  to  (Serasa; 
where  its  name  is  probably  preserved  in  the  Wady 
Yabe$,  which,  flowing  from  the  east,  enters  the 
Jordan  bek>w  Beth-slum  or  SoythopoUs.    Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Kobmson  {BibL  Jie$,  iii.  319),  the  ruin 
ed^Deir,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Wady,  still  marks 
iU  site.  £-  S.  Ff. 

JA'BBZ  (V3?9^  [«*<>  eaiue§  torrow^  Qm,\ 
possibly  a  high  place,  Fiirst]:  *I<(/3ir;  [Vat.  Ptr 
^«<raf>;]  Alex.  rajSijr:  Jabet)^  apparently  a  place 

at  which  the  frmilies  of  the  scribes  (D^^'J^b) 
resided,  who  bebnged  to  the  fiunilies  of  the  Kenites 
(1  Chr.  ii.  55).  It  occurs  among  the  descendants 
of  Salma,  who  was  of  Judah,  and  closely  connected 
with  Bethlehem  (ver.  51),  possibly  the  &ther  of 
Boaz;  and  also  —  though  how  is  not  dear  —  with 
Joab.  The  Targum  states  some  curious  particulars, 
which,  however,  do  not  much  elucidate  the  diffi- 
culty, and  whkh  are  probably  a  mixture  of  trust- 
worthy traditwn  and  of  mere  inventk>n  based  on 
phiki^gical  grounds.  Kechab  is  there  identified 
with  Beehabiah  the  son  of  Elieser,  Moses'  younger 
son  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  25),  and  Jabes  with  Gthniel  the 
KffiwBPt^  WHO  bore  the  name  of  Jabea  *<  because 

be  founded    by  his  counsel   (H^^?)   »  schod 

(M!{*«a'}i;i>  J[  disciples  called  Ttraihifes,  Shim- 
eatnites,  ana  Sucathites.'*    See  «lso  the  qv^latkm 
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INHB  TtlMod,  7'enutrah,  in  Buxtorfi  Lex.  ooL  966, 
mbttn  m  mmihr  derivation  b  given. 

^'  Vlyafi^sl  Alex,  loy fiyis,  ra^s-]  The  name 
ooean  again  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  9, 10)  iu  a  paavage  of  remarkable  detail  inserted 
m  a  genealogy  again  connected  with  Bethlehem 
(\-er.  4).     Here  a  diflerent  force  is  attached  to  the 

name.  It  is  made  to  refer  to  the  sorrow  (!3^)7, 
otteb)  with  which  his  mother  bore  him,  and  also  to 

his  prayer  that  evil  may  not  grieve  (^2?^)  him. 
Jabes  was  **  more  honorable  than  his'  brethien/' 
though  who  they  were  is  not  ascertainable.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  any  connection  exists  be- 
tween this  genealogy  and  that  in  ii.  60-66.  Several 
names  appear  m  both  — Hur,  Ephratah,  Bethlehem, 
/^areathitea  (in  A.  V.  iv.  3  inaccurately  *<  Zorath- 
ttes"),  Joab,  Caleb;  and  there  is  much  similarity 
between  others,  as  Kechab  and  Kechah,  Eshton  and 
KshtAulites;  but  any  positive  connection  seems  un- 
demonstrable,  'llie  Taigum  lepeats  its  identifica- 
tion of  Jabez  and  Othniel. 

ITiese  passages  in  the  Taigums  are  worthy  of 
renuu-k,  not  only  because  they  exemplify  the  same 
habit  of  playing  on  words  and  seeking  for  deriva- 
tions which  is  found  in  the  above  and  many  other 
passages  of  the  tiible,  both  eariy  and  bte,  but  also 
because,  as  Jten  as  not,  the  puns  do  not  now  exist 
in  the  Kabbinical  Hebrew  in  which  these  para- 
phrases are  written,  although  they  appear  if  that 
Habbiuical  Hebrew  is  translated  back  into  Biblical 
Hebrew.  There  are  several  cases  of  this  in  the 
Taigum  above  quoted,  namely,  on  1  Chr.  ii.  66  (see 
Tuathim,  Socathim,  etc.),  and  others  in  the  Tar- 
gum  on  Kuth,  in  the  additions  to  the  genealogy  at 
the  end  of  that  book.    One  example  will  show  what 

b  intended.     «  Obed  ("T3117)  was  he  who  $erved 
the  Lord  of  the  world  with  a  perfect  heart" 
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*<  Served  "  in  BibUcal  Hebrew  b  inV\  from  the 
same  root  as  Obed,  but  in  the  dialect  of  the  Tar- 
gum  it  b  nbsi,  so  that  the  alluBion  (like  that 
in  Coleridge's  fiunous  pun)  exists,  as  it  stands, 
neither  for  the  eye  nor  the  ear.  G. 

JA'BIN  (r?^  {inUUt'sent,  Fiirat;  one  whom 
God  obeerveiy  Get]:  'lafiis;  [Vat  Alex,  lafieis- 
Jabin]),  I.  Kuig  of  Hazor,  a  royal  city  in  the 
north  of  Palestine,  near  the  waters  of  Merom,  who 
oiganiaed  a  confederacy  of  the  northern  princes 
against  the  Israelites  (Josh.  xi.  1-3).  He  assembled 
an  army,  which  the  Scripture  narrative  moely  ooiu- 
pares  to  the  sands  for  multitude  (ver.  4),  but  which 
Joaephus  reckons  at  800,000  foot,  10,000  hone,  and 
80,000  chariots.  Joshua,  enoounged  by  God,  sur- 
prised this  vast  army  of  allied  forces  "  by  the  waters 
of  Merom"  (ver.  7;  near  Kedesh,  according  to 
Josephus),  utteriy  routed  them,  cut  the  hoof-sinews 
»f  their  horses,  and  burnt  their  chariots  with  fire 
at  a  place  which  fix>m  that  dreumstance  may  hare 
derived  its  name  of  Misrephoth-Maim  (Hervey, 
On  the  Ceneaioyiet,  p.  228).  [Misrkphoth- 
Maim.]  It  b  probable  that  in  consequence  of  thb 
battle  the  confederate  kings,  and  Jabin  among 
'iieai,  were  reduoed  to  vass^age,  for  we  find  im- 
Juxlbtely  afterwards  that  Jabin  b  safe  in  hb  capital. 
But  during  the  ensuing  wars  (whieh  oeeupied  some 

•  Ita  Josh.  XT.  40,  after  the  words  <*lhnn  Boon,'* 
te  UUL  add  It^a^t,  Jalmdi,  instead  of  "even  onto 


time.  Tosh.  xl.  18),  Joahoa  « tamed  hmdk,**  aad 
perhaps  on  some  fresh  rebeOioD  of  Jablii,  iuBieted 
on  him  a  signal  and  summary  vengeanee,  makinf 
Hazor  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  not  baru- 
ing  the  conquered  cities  of  Ckuaan  (zi.  1-14 
Joseph.  AnL  v.  1,  §  18;  Ewald,  Ueeek,  ii.  828). 

2.  [In  Jttdg.,  'Iaj3/v  (Vat  -^cir);  Alex.  la^ir 
lafietv;  in  Ps.,  'lafielw^]    A  king  of  Haaor,  wiHMf 
general  Sbera  was  defeated  by  Barsk,  wfaoae  army 
b  described  in  much  the  same  terms  as  that  of  fab 
predecessor  (Judg.  iv.  3, 13),  and  who  soffared  pn- 
cbely  the  same  fete.    We  have  already  pomted  oot 
the  minute  similarity  of  the  two  nanativas  (Joah. 
xi.;  Judg.  iv.,  v.),  and  an  attentive  eomparioon  of 
them  with  Joeephus  (who  curionsly  omits  the  name 
of  Jabin  altogether  in  hb  mention  of  Joafana'a 
victory,  although   hb  account  b  ftiO  of  deteOa) 
wouki  easily  supply  further  points  of  reaembknee. 
[Barak;  Deborah.]    It  b  indeed  by  no  means 
impoadble  that  iu  the  ooune  of  160  yean  Hacor 
should  have  risen  from  its  ashes,  and  even  rcaa- 
sumed  its  preeminence  under  soveiejgna  who  stUl 
bore  the  oM  dynastic  name.    But  entiietj  inde- 
pendent considerations  show  that  the  period  be- 
tween Joshua  and  Barak  oouM  not  have  been  160 
years,  and  indeed  tend  to  prove  that  those  two 
chiefe  were  contemporsries  (Hervey,   GeneaL  p. 
228);  and  we  are  therefore  led  to  regard  the  two 
accounts  of  the  destruction  of  Haaur  and  Jabin  aa 
really  applying  to  the  same  monarch,  and  the  same 
event    What  b  to  prevent  us  firom  sujqpodng  |>»*t 
Jabin  and  hb  confederate  kings  were  defeeted  bUh 
by  Joshua  and  by  Barak,  and  that  distinct  aooonnts 
of  both  victories  were  preserved  ?    The  moat  caanal 
reader  of  the  narrative  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the 
remarkable  resembbnce  between  the  two  storiea. 
Thera^  b  no  ground  whatever  to  throw  doubta  on 
the  hittorical  veracity  of  the  earlier  narrative,  aa  b 
done  by  Hasse  (p.  129),  Maurer  (oJ  foe.),  Stnder 
{on  Judges,  p.  90),  and  De  Wette  (EinL  p.  231), 
accordinjg  to  Keil,  on  Joth.  xx.  10-16;  and  by 
Rosenmuller  {SckoL  Jot.  xi.  11);  but  when  the 
chronological  arguments  are  taken  into  oonsidei»- 
tion,  we  do  not  (in  spite  of  the  difllculUes  which 
still  remain)  consider  HHvemick  successful  ui  re- 
moving the  improbabilities  which  beset  the  oom- 
mon  supposition  that  thb  Jabin  lived  bng  after 
the  one  which  Joshua  defeated.    At  any  rate  we 
cannot  agree  with  Winer  in  denoundng  any  wttfrnpt 
to  identify  them  with  each  other  as  the  ne  pktt 
ultra  of  uncritical  audacity.  F.  W.  F. 

JAB'KE^  l^yi  [God  penmu  or  coiiset 
to  build]).    The  name  of  two  towns  in  Paleatine. 

1.  (In  0.  T.  Ae3w(;  [Vat  Aeiam;]  Alex.  ici^ 
vTik;  \n  ApocT,  ^loiu^eta:  Jehmeei^Jamma,)  Out 
of  the  points  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Jndah, 
not  quite  at  the  sea,  though  near  it«  (Josh.  sr. 
11).  There  b  no  sign,  howerer,  of  its  ever  having 
been  occupied  by  Judah.  Josephos  (AnL  v.  iTf 
22)  attributes  it  to  the  Danitca.  llicre  was  a  eoB- 
stent  struggle  going  on  between  that  tribe  and  the 
PhilbUnes  for  the  possession  of  all  the  plaees  in 
the  lowbnd  plain  [Dam],  and  it  b  not  tuiprising 
that  the  next  tame  we  meet  with  Jabneei  it  ahonU 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  btter  (2  Chr.  xxvi  6).  Ua- 
aiah  di^Mssessed  them  of  it,  and  demdbhed  its 
fortifications.    Here  it  b  in  the  ahoitcr  fotm  el 


the  ssa;»  probably 
word  n9\ 


nedtaif  Hjip^  *v  the 
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fAMnoL  In  ill  Greek  gvb,  Iamjoa,  it  it  fr»- 
IMBlly  meotioDed  in  th«  Macxatheee  (1  Ifaoc  It. 
15,  V.  58,  z.  68,  XT.  40),  in  whoee  time  it  wm 
igun  a  atroog  [tlaoe.  Acoording  to  Joeephiu  {AtU. 
ui.  8,  $  6)  Gorgias  wm  governor  of  it;  but  the 
text  of  the  Maoeabeei  (2  Maoc.  xii.  3S)  has  Idu- 
nuea.  At  thie  time  there  wae  a  harbor  on  the 
eoaat,  to  which,  and  the  veeeels  lying  thete,  Judas 
■et  fire,  and  the  oonflagration  was  seen  at  Jenua- 
tem,  a  distance  of  about  25  miies  (2  Mace.  xii.  9). 
llie  liarbor  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  in  oon- 
■eqwwiee  qpeaks  of  the  town  as  double — duotJam- 
Mf  (see  the  quotations  in  Reland,  p.  823).  liice 
Aacalou  and  Gaa,  the  harbor  bora  the  title  of 
If^uiuas,  perhaps  a  Coptic  word,  mesning  the 
•* pkce  on  the  sea "  (Reland,  p.  590,  Ac;  Raumer, 
p.  174,  note,  184,  noUf  Kenridc,  Phouucutjpp,  27, 
29).  At  the  time  of  the  fidl  of  Jerusalem,  Jabneh 
was  one  of  the  most  populous  plaoes  of  Judaa,  and 
oootained  a  Jewish  school  of  great  fiune,"  whose 
leaned  doctors  are  oilen  mentioned  in  the  Talmud. 
The  great  Sanhedrim  was  also  held  here.  In  this 
holy  city,  acoording  to  an  esriy  Jewish  tradition, 
was  buried  the  great  Gamalid.  His  tomb  was 
vinted  by  Parchi  in  the  14th  century  (Zuna,  in 
Asher'B  Benj.  of  Tudela,  it  439,  440;  also  98). 
In  the  time  of  £usebius,  however,  it  had  dwindled 
to  a  small  pUoe,  wa?dx^f  merely  requiring  casual 
mention  ( Onomasticon).  In  the  6th  century,  under 
Jnstinian,  it  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop 
(Epiphanius,  fuk.  Hmr.  lib.  ii.  780).  Under  the 
Crusaders  it  bore  the  corrupted  name  of  Ibelln,  and 
gave  a  title  to  a  line  of  Counts,  one  of  whom,  Jean 
d*Ibelin,  about  1250,  restored  to  efficiency  the  fa- 
mous  code  of  the  '*  Assises  de  Jerusalem  "  (Gibbou. 
eh.  58  <u/  ^n. ;  also  the  citations  in  Raumer,  Pr»- 
(lii^Ma,  p.  18ft). 

The  modem  village  of  Ytbrni^  ot  more  accurately 

ibna  (IjLo),  stands  about  two  miles  from  the 
tea,  on  a  slight  eminence  Just  south  of  the  Nnhr 
RMh.  It  is  about  11  miles  south  of  Jnffn,  7 
from  Ramkh^  and  4  from  Akir  (Ekron).  It  prob- 
ably occupies  its  ancient  site,  for  some  remains  of 
old  buildings  are  to  be  seen,  possibly  relics  of  the 
Ibrtress  which  the  Crusaders  built  there  (Porter,, 
Hamdbook,  p.  274).  G. 

•  Raumer  (/^oidEsema,  p.  203,  4te  Aufl.)  regards 
Jaboeel  and  Jabndi  as  probably  the  same.  Fiint 
(Handw.  L  479)  denies  that  they  are  the  same,  re- 
garding Jabneh  indeed  as  represented  by  Fedno, 
but  the  site  of  Jabneel  as  lost  The  traveller  go- 
ing from  Emhid  (Ashdod)  to  Yd/a  (Joppa)  passes 
oesr  Ke6iia,  eonsfMcaous  on  a  hiU  to  the  right,  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  a  well  fVom  which  the  water  is 
nised  by  a  large  wheel.  The  women  of  the  vil- 
lage may  be  seen  here  in  pictureeque  groups,  with 
tiKir  water-skins  and  Jars,  at  almost  any  hour.  A 
slab  of  antique  marble  forms  the  fkont-piece  of  the 
smtering-trough,  and  other  similar  fragments  lie 
scattered  here  and  there.  At  a  Uttle  distance  ftir- 
thcr  sooth  occur  a  few  remains  of  a  Roman  aque- 
Inei.  The  Gamaliel  whose  tomb  is  shown  at  Yebna 
«e  above)  must  be  understood  to  be  Gamaliel  the 
monger,  a  grandson  of  the  great  Gamaliel  who 
•as  Pkiil*s  teacher.    (See  Sepp*8  Jerug,  tmd  Cat 
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AeOL  JLand;  IL  601.)  Hm  origin,  stiidHi,  sad 
of  the  Jewish  school  established  at  Jamnia  or 
Yelma  after  the  destruction  of  Jcfusslem  fotni 
an  important  diapter  in  the  history  of  rabbinical 
and  Biblical  litersture.  Ughtfoot  Aurnishes  an  out* 
line  ol  the  subject  ( Opp,  ii  pp.  141-144,  Amsterd. 
1686).  The  best  modem  account  of  this  seminary 
and  its  influence  on  the  philoeophy  and  religious 
ideas  of  the  Jews  is  probably  that  of  Dr.  H. 
Graeta  m  the  opening  chapter  of  his  Gefdtichte 
der  Juckn,  vol  iv.  (Berlin,  1858).  The  reader  may 
see  also  Jost's  UeaohichU  der  IsraeUtm,  lit  185  ff. ; 
and  Dean  Milman*s  Bistory  of  the  Jeioi,  vol.  ii. 
bk.  zviL  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 

2.  CU^9afud;  Alex.  lojSiniX;  [Comp.  'lo/S- 
wt^\i]  JebnaiL)  One  of  the  buidinarka  on  the 
boundary  of  Napbtali  (Josh.  xix.  33,  only).  It  is 
named  next  alter  Adami-Nekeb,  and  had  appar- 
ently Takkum  between  it  and  the  **  outgoings  *'  of 
the  boundary  at  the  Jordan.  But  little  or  no  clew 
can  be  got  irom  the  passage  to  its  situation. 
Doubtless  it  is  the  same  place  which,  as  *Ia^c(a 
{ViUt,  $  37),  and  *\atufl$  {B.  J,  U.  20,  §  6),  is 
mentioned  by  Josq)hus  among  the  villages  in  Upper 
Galilee,  which,  though  strong  in  themselves  (irtr- 
pc&Sf  ir  othra$)f  were  fortified  by  him  in  anticipation 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  The  other  villages 
named  by  him  in  the  same  connection  are  Meroth, 
Achabare,  ?r  the  rock  of  the  Achabari,  and  Seph. 
Schwan  (p.  181)  mentions  that  the  later  name  of 
«.'Abneel  was  Ke/r  Yamah^^  the  village  by  the  sea. 
Taking  tbb  with  the  vague  indications  of  Josephus, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  kx>k  for  its  traces  at  the 
N.  \y.  part  of  the  Sea  of  (xalilee,  in  the  hill  coun- 
try. G. 

JABOfEH  {Tl^  ,l[he  UiimeanUitobmld]', 

*la0irfip;  [Vat  A^c'i^p;]  Alex.  lo^cit:  Jabnia), 
2  Cbr.  xxri.  6.     [Jabnkkl.] 

JA'CHAN  0|?2  [afflidwn  or  afiicted]: 
*lMax^:  [Vat.  Xifuii]  Alex.  laxor:  Jachan), 
one  of  seven  chief  men  oif  the  tribe  of  Giad  (1  Chr 
V.  13). 

JA'GHIK  (T^^  [Ae  thaU  ettabliMh]  :  in 
Kings,  *Iaxo^/i,  Alex,  lencovw;  but  in  Chr.  Ko- 
r6pBwris  in  both  MSS.;  J^oe^hus,  *Iax^^'  Jochin^ 
Jackitn\  one  of  the  two  pillan  whidh  were  set  up 
««in  the  porch  **  (1  K.  viL  21)  or  before  tiie  temple 
(2  Chr.  iiL  17)  of  Sok>mon.  It  was  the  "right- 
hand  "  one  of  the  two ;  by  which  is  probably  meant 
the  south  (comp.  1  K.  vii.  39).  However,  both  the 
position  and  the  structure  of  these  fiunous  columns 
are  full  of  difficulties,  and  they  win  be  most  suit- 
ably examined  in  describing  the  Temple.  Inter- 
preted as  a  Hebrew  word  Jachin  signifies  firmness 
[See  BoAZ  2.] 

JA'OHIN  (r?!  [asebore]:  'Axf^r,  'laxf^r. 
'lay^r;  [in  Num.,  Vat  Alex.  layciy;  in  Gen. 
ana  Ex.,]  Alex.  Iax«^:  Jachin),  1.  Fourth  son 
of  Simeon  (Gen.  xivi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15);  founder  of 
the  fiunily  of  the  JACHiHTnu  (Nam.  xzvi.  12). 

2.  [In  1  Chr.  ix.  and  Neh.,  'lax^K,  Vat  Alex, 
laxciy;  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.,  'Ax^M*  Vet  Ayfi/i,  Alex. 
*ax««K.]  Head  of  the  21st  course  ofprlests  in 
the  time  of  David.  Some  of  the  coarse  retomed 
ftnm  Babylon  (1  Chr.  k.  10,  xxiv.  17;  Neh.  xL 
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10)  [Jof  AMB.]  Jacimm,  the  onginil  name  of 
Alotem  (1  Maoe.  tU.  5,  Ac^ ;  Joieph.  AnL  ^xii.,  ix. 
I  7),  who  mm  the  fint  of  his  family  that  was  high- 
pcieit,  may  poadblj  have  been  in  Hebrew  JaeUn, 
though  the  jc  more  properly  auggesta  Jakim. 

*Axc^Mf  AcHiM  (Matt  i.  14),  aeema  also  to  be 
the  same  name.  A.  C.  H. 

JA'GHINITES,  THE  (^?''?;n  [see  aboVe] : 
laxiy/  [Vat  -y«i];  Alex,  o  layciri:  famiUa  Ja^ 
&Hmitaittm)^  the  fiuuily  fbundea  by  Jachik,  son 
of  Simoon  (Num.  zxvi.  12). 

JACINTH  iUxtt^os'-  hffncinthm),  a  precious 
stone,  furming  one  of  the  foundations  of  the  walls 
of  the  new  Jerusalem  (Kev.  xxi.  20).    It  seems 

to  be  identical  with  the  Hebrew  Ushem  (D^!?, 
A.  V.  *^  ligure  *' ),  which  was  employed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  high-priest's  breastphUe  (Ex.  zxviii.  19). 
The  jacinth  or  hyacinth  is  a  red  variety  of  airoon, 
which  is  found  in  square  prisms,  of  a  white,  gray* 
red,  reddish-brown,  yellow,  or  pale-green  color,  li- 
gurite  is  a  crystallized  muieral  of  a  ydlowish-green 
or  apple-green  hue,  found  in  liguria,  a»d  thence 
deriving  its  name.  It  was  reputed  to  possess  an 
attractive  power  similar  to  that  of  amber  (Theo- 
phrast.  L(tjjp.  28),  and  perhaps  the  Greek  Xiy^pioy, 
which  the  LXX.  gives,  was  suggested  by  an  appar- 
ent reference  to  this  quality  (as  if  from  \tlxtw, 
*<to  lick").  The  expression  in  Kev.  ix.  17,  *'of 
jacinth,"  applied  to  Uie  breastplate,  is  descriptive 
simply  of  a  hyndnthine,  i.  e.  dark-purple  color,  and 
has  no  reference  to  the  stone.  W.  L.  B. 

JA'GOB  {'^y^  =  9uppUifUer:  'lait6fi:  Ja- 
cob)^ the  second  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah.  He 
was  bom  with  Esau,  when  Isaac  was  59  and  Abra- 
ham 169  years  okl,  probably  at  the  well  Lahai-roi. 
His  history  is  rekted  in  the  hitter  half  of  the  book 
of  (3enesis.  He  grew  up  a  quiet,  domestic  youth, 
the  fiivorite  son  of  his  mother.  He  bought  the 
birthright  from  his  brother  Emu;  and  afterwards, 
at  his  motber^s  instigation,  acquired  the  blessing 
intended  for  Esau,  by  practicing  a  well-known  de- 
ceit on  Isaac.  Hitherto  the  two  sons  shared  the 
wanderings  of  Isaac  in  the  South  Country;  but 
now  Jacob,  in  his  78th  year,  was  sent  from  the 
family  home,  to  avoid  his  brother,  and  to  seek  a 
wife  among  his  kindred  in  Padan-aram.  As  he 
passed  through  Bethel,  God  appeared  to  him. 
After  tlie  lapse  of  21  years  he  returned  fh>m  Padan- 
sram  with  two  wives,  twor  concubines,  deven  sons, 
and  a  daughter,  and  krge  property.  He  escaped 
from  the  angry  pursuit  of  Laban,  firom  a  rencontre 
with  Esau,  and  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Canaan- 
tes  provoked  by  the  murder  of  Shechem ;  and  in 
unch  of  those  three  emergencies  he  was  aided  and 
•trengthened  by  the  interposition  of  God,  and  in 
li^n  of  the  grace  won  by  a  night  of  wrestling  with 
God  his  name  was  changed  at  Jabbok  into  Israel 
("soldier  of  God").  Deborah  and  Rachel  died 
liefore  he  reached  Hebron;  and  it  was  at  Hebron, 
ui  the  122d  year  of  his  age,  that  he  and  Esau 
buried  their  &ther  Isaac.  Joseph,  the  &vorite  son 
tf  Jacob,  was  sold  into  Egypt  eleven  years  before 
the  death  of  Isaac;  and  Jacob  had  probably  ex- 
ceeded his  130th  year  when  he  went  thither,  behig 
woouraged  in  a  divine  vision  as  he  passed  for  the 
last  timr  through  Beer-sheba.  He  was  presented 
*o  Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  for  seventeen  yean  in  Ram- 
MBB  and  Goshen.  After  giving  his  solemn  blessing 
Vd  Knhmim  and  Manassdi,  and  his  own  son*  one 
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by  one,  tad  ehaigiog  tiie  ten  to  eompieie  then 
reooueiliatkm  with  Joseph,  he  died  in  hu  147tl 
year.  His  body  was  embdmed,  eairied  with  greaf 
eare  and  pomp  into  the  bund  of  Canaan,  and  depos- 
ited with  his  fiUhers,  and  his  wife  Leah,  in  the  cavt 
of  MachpeUh. 

The  example  of  Jacob  is  quoted  by  the  first  and 
the  last  of  the  minor  prophets.  Hosea,  in  the  lat- 
ter days  of  the  kingdom,  seeks  (xiL  3,  4, 12)  to 
convert  the  descendants  of  Jacob  tnm  their  sute 
of  alienation  from  God,  by  recalling  to  their  mem- 
ory the  repeated  acts  of  God*a  favor  shown  to  thor 
ancestor.  And  Halachi  (i.  8)  strengthens  the  de- 
sponding hearts  of  the  returned  esiks  by  aasuing 
diem  that  the  k)ve  which  God  bestowed  upon  Jacob 
was  not  withheki  from  them.  Besides  the  frequent, 
mention  of  his  name  in  ooi^nnction  with  tl  oee  iii 
the  other  two  Patriarchs,  there  are  disUuct  refei^ 
ences  to  events  in  the  life  of  Jacob  in  lour  books 
of  the  N.  T.  In  Rom.  ix.  11-13,  St.  Paul  adduces 
the  history  of  Jacob's  birth  to  prove  that  the  favor 
of  God  is  independent  of  the  order  of  natural  de- 
scent In  Heb.  xii.  16,  and  xi.  21,  the  tranafecof 
the  birthright  and  Jacob's  dying  benediction  are 
referred  to.  His  vision  at  Bethel,  and  his  posses- 
sion of  hind  at  Shechem  are  dted  in  St.  John  L 
61,  and  iv.  6,  12.  And  St.  Stephen,  in  his  speech 
(Acts  vii.  12--16),  mentions  the  femine  which  was 
the  means  of  restoring'  Jscob  to  his  lost  son  in 
Eg}-pt,  and  the  burial  of  the  patriach  in  Shechem. 

Sudi  are  the  e\'ents  of  Jaoob*s  Ufe  recorded  in 
Scripture.  Some  of  them  require  additional  no- 
tice. 

1.  For  the  sale  of  his  bhrthright  to  Jaeob,  Esau 
is  bnnded  in  the  N.  T.  as  a  **  pro&ne  penon " 
(Heb.  xii.  16).  The  fbUowing  sacred  and  impor- 
tant privileges  have  been  mentioned  as  connected 
with  primogeniture  in  patriarchal  times,  and  as 
constituting  the  ol^fect  of  Jacob's  desire,  (a.)  Su- 
perior rank  iia  the  femily:  see  Gen.  xlix.  3, 4.  (6.) 
A  double  portion  of  the  fether's  property;  so  Abeo 
Ezra:  see  Deut  xxi.  17,  and  Gen.  xl^iiL  23.  (c.) 
The  priestly  office  in  the  patriarehal  church:  see 
Num.  viii.  17-19.  In  fevor  of  this,  see  Jenuue 
ad  Kvang,  Ep.  Ixxiii.  §  6;  Jarchi  m  Gem,  xzr.; 
Estius  in  Bid>r,  xii.;  Shuckford's  Om»«xKm,  bk. 
vii.;  Blunt,  Undet.  Coindd,  pt  i.  1,  $$  2,  3;  and 
against  it,  Vitringa,  Obt,  Snc,  and  j.  D.  Mi<»iiMJSf 
MoBoitch,  Becht,  ii.  $  64,  cited  by  RosenmiiUer  in 
Gen,  XXV.  (d.)  A  conditional  promise  <4>  adumbra- 
tion of  the  heavenly  inheritance:  see  Clsrtwright 
in  the  CriL  8acr.  on  Gen.  xxv.  (e.)  The  promise 
of  the  Seed  in  which  all  nations  should  be  blessed, 
though  not  included  in  the  birthright,  may  have 
been  so  n^garded  by  the  patriarchs,  as  it  was  by 
their  descendants,  Rom.  ix.  8,  and  Shuckford,  viii. 

The  whole  sul^t  has  been  treated  in  separato 
essays  by  Vitringa  in  his  Obt.  Seu:.  pt.  i.  11,  §  2; 
also  by  J.  H.  Hottinger,  and  by  J.  J.  Schruder, 
cited  by  Winer. 

2.  With  regard  to  Jacob's  acquisition  of  his 
fether's  blessing,  oh.  xxvii.,  few  persons  will  acoefit 
the  excuse  offiared  by  Augustine,  Strm.  iv.  J  SB| 
23,  for  the  deceit  which  he  practiced  — that  it  was 
merely  a  figurative  action,  and  that  his  pcnonatior 
of  Esau  was  justified  by  his  previous  (urehaseof 
Esui's  birthright.  It  is  not  however  neoeRsary 
with  the  view  of  eherishmg  a  Christian  hatl^d  of 
sin,  to  heap  opprobrions  epithets  upon  a  fsBibli 
man  whom  the  choice  of  God  has  rendered  veD* 
erable  in  the  eyes  of  believen.  Waterland  (iv  908 
speaks  of  the  oonduet  of  Jacob  in  laugoage  wUel 
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wuitiiig  in  rafcrense  dot  likely  to  n- 
Um  <Klgpn»tion  of  gnilt  "  I  do  ddI  ksow 
vWtfaar  it  l»  jmtUUble  in  ency  psiticaiar:  1  la*- 
pcei  that  it  is  not.  Tbera  unre  ae/enl  very  good 
tad  badable  dreumiUneei  In  what  Jacob  and  Ro- 
bckah  did;  but  I  do  not  take  npon  me  to  acquit 
Ihcm  of  an  Unme.**  And  Btani^iUnths.  CSnnc.) 
pfcaery  that  none  •^of  the  fatriarehs  can  be  aet 
op  aa  n  model  of  Cfariatian  morals.  They  lived 
Older  a  code  of  iawi  that  were  not  abeolutely  good, 
pcriiapa  not  ao  good  ai  the  Levitical:  for  aa  thia 
mm  iMit  n  preparation  for  the  more  perfoet  law  of 
Chriit,  BO  poaaibly  waa  the  patriarohal  but  a  prep- 
•ntaon  i6r  the  Law  of  Moaes.'*  llie  cirenmatancei 
vfaieh  fed  to  thii  unhappy  tranaaetion,  and  the 
fetrilmtiott  which  fell  upon  all  paitiea  concerned  in 
it,  have  been  caxcftdly  diacuaaed  by  Benson,  ffubean 
Uebarts  (1833)  on  Seripim  DificultieMj  xvi.  and 
inL  See  afeo  Woodgate's  ffuUfricai  Sermons^  ix. ; 
md  Haurioe,  PiUruBrelu  tmd  Lawghen^  t.  On  the 
(ulfillinent  of  the  prophecies  concerning  Esau  and 
Jacoh,and  on  Jacob's  dying  blessing,  see  §p.  Newton, 
Disatriatiomg  (m  the  PrvpktcUt^  §§  ill.  and  It. 

3.  Jacob's  Ticion  at  Bethel  is  considered  by 
Miegins  in  a  treatise,  Dt  SonlA  Jaoobi^  in  the 
Tket-amu  monu  Th^dogieo- Philohffiau,  i.  195. 
See  also  Angnstine,  Serm,  cxzii.  His  stratagem 
with  Labaa*a  onttfe  ia  commeoted  on  by  Jerome, 
<^umL  m  Getu  0pp.  iii.  369,  and  by  Nitaehmanu, 
Dt  eoryh  Jacobi  in  TAes.  int.  TkeoL-PkiL  i.  901. 

4.  Jaeob*a  polygnmy  ia  an  instance  of  a  patri- 
sichal  pnwtiee  qu£e  repugnant  to  Chiistlan  monil> 
ity,  but  to  be  aecoonted  for  on  the  ground  that  the 
tine  had  not  then  come  for  a  fbll  expression  of  the 
•ill  of  God  on  this  sniyect.  llie  mutual  rights  of 
hoafaaod  and  wife  were  reoogniied  in  the  history 
of  the  Oeation;  but  instancea  of  polygamy  are 
fteqwDt  among  persons  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
noonis  from  Lameeh  (Gen.  ir.  19)  to  Herod 
(Jooeph.  AmL  xrii.  1,  §  9).  In  times  when  frequent 
evs  increased  (he  number  of  captives  and  orphans, 
tod  reduced  nearly  all  sorice  to  shivery,  there  may 
hsie  been  aooia  reason  ibr  extending  the  recognition 
«id  protection  of  the  law  to  concubines  or  half- 
wives  as  Bilhah  and  Zilpah.  And  in  the  ease  of 
iieob,  it  ia  ri^t  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not 
Ui  oripnal  intention  to  marry  both  the  daughters 
of  Ubu.  (See  on  thia  snlgect  Augustine.  OoiUra 
Fmtimm,  xzit  47-64.) 

6.  Jseob'a  wnatling  with  the  angel  at  Jabfaolc  is 
the  sabfect  of  Aogostine's  iSenao  v.;  compare  with 
it  Ik  CiviiaU  JM,  xvL  39. 

In  Jacob  may  be  traced  a  combination  of  the 
quiet  patience  of  his  frther  with  the  acquisitiveness 
which  seema  to  liave  marked  his  mother's  fiunily; 
uid  m  Ksaa,  aa  in  Ishmael,  the  migratory  and  in- 
dependent ehancter  of  Abraham  was  developed  into 
the  enterprising  habits  of  a  warlike  hunternshief. 
Jaeob,  wiioee  hiatory  occupies  a  laiger  space,  leaves 
m  the  feader*8  mind  a  less  bvormbfe  impression 
then  either  of  the  other  patriarchs  with  wlx>m  he 
h  joined  in  equal  honor  in  the  N..  T.  (Matt  viii. 
II)*  But  in  considering  his  character  we  must 
hc«  b  mhid  that  we  know  not  what  limits  were 
■t  in  thoee  daje  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the 
vtttifyiitf  influence  of  the  Holy  Soirit  A  Umid, 
haenhtfj  boy  woaU  aoquirs  no  self-reliance  in  a 
Kfaided  home.  llierB  waa  little  ¥oope  for  the 
■Brdss  of  inteUigenee,  wide  sympathy,  generosity, 
^MkatBL  QioiHng  up  a  stranger  to  the  great 
IbTS  and  g^«t  sorraws  of  natond  life  —  deaths,  and 
births:  ic*ired  to  caution  and  restndnt 
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in  the  presence  of  a  mora  Tigoroas  brother; 
stimuhiied  by  a  britof  that  (3od  derigned  for  hfaa 
some  superior  blessing,  Jacob  wis  perlupe  In  a  foil 
way  to  become  a  natiow,  selfish,  deceitful,  dhnp* 
pointed  man.  But,  after  dwelling  for  more  than 
half  a  life-time  in  solitude,  he  is  driven  from  home 
by  tile  provoked  hostility  of  his  more  powerful 
brother.  Then  in  deep  vad  bitter  sorrow  the  out- 
cast begins  life  afresh  long  after  youth  has  passed, 
and  finds  hiouelf  brought  first  of  all  unexpectedly 
into  that  doee  personal  communion  with  (Sod  whidh 
elevates  the  soul,  and  then  into  that  enkrged  inter- 
course with  men  which  is  capable  of  drawing  out 
all  the  better  feelings  of  human  nature.  An  unsesn 
worid  was  opened.  God  revived  and  renewed  to 
him  that  slumbering  promise  over  which  he  had 
brooded  for  threescore  years,  since  he  learned  it  In 
childhood  from  his  motiier.  Angels  convereed  with 
him.  Gradually  he  felt  more  and  mom  the  watch- 
fid  care  of  an  ever  present  spiritual  Father.  Faoe 
to  face  he  wrestled  with  the  Representative  of  the 
Almighty.  And  so,  even  though  the  moral  conse- 
quences of  his  esriy  transgressions  hung  about  him, 
and  saddened  him  with  a  deep  knowledge  of  all  the 
evil  of  treachery  and  domestic  envy,  and  partisi 
Judgment,  and  filial  diaobedience,  yet  the  increasing 
revdations  of  God  enlightened  the  old  age  of  the 
patriarch;  and  at  lest  the  timid  ^suppbmter,"  the 
man  of  subtle  devices,  waiting  for  the  salvation  of 
Jehovah,  dies  the  «'  soldier  of  (^  '*  uttering  the 
messages  of  God  to  his  remote  posterity. 

For  reflections  on  various  incidents  in  Jacob's 
lifb,  see  Bp.  Hall's  QmUmpltttums,  bk.  iiL  Many 
rabbinical  legends  concerning  him  may  be  found 
in  Eisenmenger's  Enid,  Jndenthumy  and  in  the 
Jerusalem  Targum.  In  the  Koran  he  is  often 
mentioned  in  eoi\junction  with  the  other  two  petri- 
archs  (ch.  9,  and  elsewhere).  W.  T.  B. 

*  Some  of  the  other  writers  on  the  eutgeet  of 
this  article  may  be  mentioned:  Hess,  GetchichU  der 
Patriareken,  ii.  67-493,  the  fhUest  of  his  Scriptur* 
histories.  Kurtz,  Guchichte  dei  A.  Bundu,  i.  939 
338,  valuable  as  a  historical  sketch,  snd  ibr  itt 
vindication  of  the  narrati\^  against  ol^jections. 
Ranke,  Untenmchungen  Hber  den  Pentatmuh^  i. 
60  ffl  Ewald,  GackiehU  det  Volkei  ItraeU^  i.  499- 
619  (8te  Aufl.).  Drechsler,  espedaUy  en  Jacob's 
and  Esau's  character.  Die  Einheit  und  Echtheit 
dier  6'eneni,  pp.  930-987.  Winer,  £eo/i0L  i.  699  AT. 
Auberlen,  **  Jakob"  in  Heizog's  ReaUEncyk.  vi. 
373-378.  Wundfriich, «« Jakob  *'  in  Zsller's  BibL 
Worlitrb,  i.  649-860.  Heim,  BibeUhmden,  1846. 
Kitto,  Dailg  Biblical  lUtutratumt,  with  additions 
by  J.  L.  Porter,  i.  994-336  (ed.  1866).  Thomson, 
Land  and  Book,  ii.  93-99,  364  f.,  398  f.  Blunt, 
Veradiff  of  the  Book  of  Motet,  ch.  viii.  Milroau, 
History  of  the  Jem,  i.  76-108.  Stanley,  Ltcturti 
on  the  Iliskfry  of  the  Jewish  Church,  L  6^-89 
(Amer.  ed.).  Q^s^ttj,  Genesis  and  its  Authorthip, 
pp.  489-608,  666-676  (Lond.  1866).  The  portions 
of  Genesis  reUiting  to  Jacob  are  fhlly  and  ably 
treated  here  in  opposition  to  critics  of  the  Gofenso 
school.  See  Harak  (Amer.  ed.)  for  supposed  dif- 
ficulties connected  with  Jacob's  flight  fkom  Mceo^ 
potamia. 

Dean  Stanley  takes  decided  ground  against  those 
who  entertain  a  dispamging  riew  of  Jacob's  char- 
acter as  compared  with  that  of  Esau.  We  quote 
a  part  of  his  reply  to  tliat  adverse  opinion :  **  Tak- 
ing the  two  fVoffl  first  to  bst,  liow  entirely  is  the 
Judgment  of  Scripture  and  the  Judgment  of  pot- 
teritr  coniHned  by  tbr  rrwlt  oC  the  whole.    The 
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tatn  mpaUve  hunter  ?«iiSahM  awmj,  light  m  air: 
ha  did  est  wad  drink,  and  roM  up  and  went  hia 
waj.  Thna  Eean  despited  his  birthright.*  The 
mbatanoe,  the  atiength  of  the  chosen  fiunilj,  the 
Ime  Inheritance  of  Uia  promise  of  Abraham,  was 
bterwoven  with  the  very  essence  of  the  cbaneter 
of  the  *  plain  man,  dwelling  in  tents,'  steady,  persa- 
Tering,  moring  onward  witib  deliberate  settled  pur- 
pose, through  years  of  sufiering  and  of  prosperity, 
of  exile  and  return,  of  bereavement  and  recovery. 
The  birthright  is  always  before  him.  Rachel  is 
won  from  Laban  by  hard  services,  *and  the  seven 
yean  seemed  unto  him  but  a  few  days  for  the  love 
be  had  to  her.*  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  and  Rebefcah's 
nurse,  are  remembend  with  a  iaithful,  filial  remem- 
bruice;  Joeeph  and  Benjamin  are  long  and  pas- 
sionately loved  with  a  more  than  parental  afieetion, 
—  bringing  down  his  gray  hairs  for  their  sakes  *  in 
•urrow  to  the  grave.*  This  is  no  character  to  be 
contemned  or  scofled  at;  if  it  was  encompassed 
with  much  infirmity,  yet  its  very  complexity  de- 
mands our  reverent  attention ;  in  it  are  bound  up, 
as  his  double  name  expresses,  not  one  man,  but 
two;  by  toil  and  struggle,  Jscob,  the  Supplanter, 
is  gradually  transformed  into  Israel,  the  Prince  of 
Ckxl;  the  harsher  and  baser  features  are  softened 
and  purified  away;  he  looks  back  over  his  long  ca- 
reer with  the  fullness  of  experience  and  humility. 
*  1  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the  mercies  and 
of  all  the  truth  which  thou  hast  shown  unto  thy 
servant  *  (Gen.  xxxii.  10).  Alone  of  the  patriarchal 
fiunily,  his  end  is  recorded  as  invested  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  warning  and  of  prophetic  song,  *  Gather 
yourselves  together,  ye  sons  of  Jacob;  and  hearken 
unto  Israel  your  fisther.*  We  need  not  fear  to 
acknowledge  tliat  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the 
God  of  Isuo  was  also  the  God  of  Jacob.**  {JewUk 
Church,  p.  59  f.)  H. 

JAGU'BUS  (*ldwov/3of ;  {y»t  lapirovfioos:] 
Accubus),  1  h.jsdT.  ix.  48.     [Akkub,  4.J 

JAOJA  (yi;  [knoum,  tkiU/ut] :  *i««a^,  and  at 

vw.  89,  AoSo/,  [Vat  ISovSa,]  Alex.  I«Mac : 
lJadd])f  son  of  Onam,  and  brother  of  Shammai, 
In  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Jerabmeel  by  his 
wife  Atarah  (1  Chr.  U.  28,  32).  This  genesJogy 
is  very  comipt  in  the  LXX.,  especially  in  the 
Vatican  Codex.  A.  C.  H. 

JAa)AU   [9  syL]  (IT,  but  the  Keri  has 

^T,  I.  e.  Yaddai  [fmoorUe,  friend,  FUrst] :  *lo«ar; 
[Vat  A8ia:]  Jeddu),  one  of  the  Beue-Kebo  who 
had  taken  a  foreign  wife,  and  was  compelled  bj 
Kzra  to  relinquish  her  [Ear.  x.  43). 

JADDU'A  (V^'^^l  [known]:  'l««o^.  'lBo6a; 

[hi  Keh.  xii.  22,  Vat  Ia8ou,  FA.^  ASovO  Jeddoa)^ 
son,  and  successor  in  the  high-priesthood,  of  Jon- 
athan or  Johanan.  He  is  the  last  of  the  high- 
priests  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.,  and  probably  alto- 
gether the  latest  name  in  the  canon  (Neh.  xii.  11, 
92),  at  k»st  if  1  Chr.  Ui.  22-24  is  admitted  to  be 
corrupt  (see  UeneaL  of  our  Lord,  pp.  101,  107). 
His  name  marks  distinctly  the  time  when  the  btest 
idditioiis  were  made  to  the  book  of  Nehemiah  and 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  Kodperhapi  aifords  a  clew 
to  the  sge  of  Mslachi  the  prophet  All  that  we 
earn  concerning  him  in  Scripture  is  the  iact  of  his 
teing  the  son  df  Jonathan,  and  high-priest.  We 
gather  also  pretty  certainly  that  he  was  priest  hi 
tht  reign  of  the  last  Persian  king  Darius,  and  that 
vvaa  itUl  high-driest  after  th&  PersUn  dynasty 
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waa  overthrown,  £.  «.  in  the  rdgi  of  AViiawW  thi 

Great  For  the  expressioa  "<  Dai  ns  CAe  Pemin '- 
must  Imve  been  used  after  the  aeoeasioa  of  the 
Grecian  dynasty ,-  and  had  another  high-pricat  ano- 
ceeded,  his  name  would  moat  likely  have  been  men- 
tioned. Thus  fsr  then  the  book  of  Nehemiah  bean 
out  the  truth  of  Josqdina's  history,  whidi  makei 
Jaddua  high-priest  whoi  Alexander  invaded  Jadsea. 
But  the  story  of  his  interview  vrith  Akoandci 
[HioH-pRiEST,  vol  ii.  p.  1079  6]  does  not  on  that 
account  deserve  credit,  nor  his  account  of  the  boild- 
ing  of  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerixim  during  Jad- 
dua*s  pontificate,  at  the  instigation  of  Sanballat, 
both  of  which,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  circum- 
stances, are  probably  derived  from  some  ^xKryphal 
book  of  Aluandrian  growth,  since  lost,  in  which 
chronology  and  histoij  gave  way  to  raoianee  and 
Jewish  vanity.  Jose|Jius  seems  to  place  the  death 
of  Jaddua  after  that  of  Alexander  (A.  J.  xi.  8,  §  7). 
Eusebius  assigns  90  years  to  Jaddua's  pootificafec 
{(ieneaL  o/ovr  Lord,  893  ff.;  Selden,  dt  Bttec; 
Prideaux,  etc).  A.  C.  H. 

JADDU'A  (7^1  [as  above] :  *Ic33o^  [Taft. 
FA.1  omit;]  Alex.  UMovKi  Jedd%ta\  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  people,  i.  e.  of  the  laymen,  who  aealsd 
the  co\'enant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  21). 

JADOK  (pT  [judge}  :  Ei^w  m  boUi 
MSS.  [rather,  hi  the  Roman  ed.;  Vat  Alex.  FAi 
omit] :  Jadon),  a  man,  who  in  eompany  with  the 
Gibeonites  and  the  men  of  Mizpoh  assisted  to  icpsJr 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  7).  His  title,  «<  the 
Meronothite*'  (comp.  1  Chr.  xzvii.  80),  and  the 
mention  of  Gibeonites,  would  seem  to  point  to  a 
phtoe  Meronoth,  and  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Gibeon ;  but  no  such  phuse  has  yet  been  tiaoed. 

Jadon  (*la8^y)  ie  the  name  attributed  by  Jos»> 
phus  (AnL  riii.  8,  §  6)  to  the  man  of  God  ftosn 
Judah,  who  withstood  Jeroboam  at  the  altar  at 
Bethel — probably  intending  Iddo  the  aeer.  By 
Jerome  ( Qu.  Hebr,  on  2  Chr.  ix.  99)  the  name  is 
given  as  Jaddo, 

JA'EL  (b^  [dimhtr,  Ffirst,  and  hence  wUd 
goaty.  Hex.  Syr.  idnae/:  'la^x;  Joseph.  *ldUiy: 
Jahtl),  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  Heber  was 
the  chief  of  a  nomadic  Arab  clan,  who  had  sq>> 
arated  finom  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  and  had  (dtched 
his  tent  under  Ihe  oaks,  which  had  in  consequence 
received  the  name  of  "oaks  of  the  wanderers** 
(A.  V.  plain  of  Zaanaim,  Judg.  iv.  11),  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Kedesh-Naphthsli.  [Hebeb; 
Rekites.]  The  tribe  of  Heber  had  secured  the 
quiet  o^joyment  of  their  pastures  by  adopting  a 
neutral  position  in  a  troublous  period.  Their 
descent  from  Jethro  secured  them  the  fsvwable 
regard  of  the  Israelites,  and  they  were  sufiSuently 
important  to  conclude  a  formal  peace  with  Jabin 
king  of  Hazor. 

In  tba  headfong  rout  which  followed  the  defest 
of  the  Canaanites  by  Barak,  Siaera,  abandoning  his 
chariot  the  more  easily  to  avoid  notice  (ccmp^  Hom. 
//.  V.  20),  fled  unattended,  and  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  that  taken  by  his  army,  to  the  tent 
of  the  Kenite  chieftamess.  ''The  tent  of  Jad** 
is  expressly  mentioned  either  because  the  hares 
of  Heber  was  in  a  separate  tent  (Rosenmiiller 
MorgenL  iiL  22),  or  because  the  Kenite  himssif 
was  absent  at  the  Ume.  In  the  sacred  seeluaioB 
of  this  almost  inriolable  sanctuary,  Sisen  might 
well  have  felt  himself  absolutely  secure  from  fhi 
incursions  of  the  enemy  (Cshnet,  Frogm-  uif.y 
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■id  ■Ithongh  he  intanded  to  take  reAi^  amoLg  the 
Kenitea,  he  would  not  have  ventuied  ao  opeiily  to 
riobte  afl  idea  <^  oriental  propriety  by  enterijig  a 
fronian*a  apartments  (D*Herbeloit  BihL  Orient. 
I.  T.  "  Hiiram**),  had  he  not  received  Jael's  express, 
earnest,  and  respectiul  entreaty  to  do  so.  He  aic> 
septed  the  invitation,  and  she  flung  a  mantle  <*  over 
him  as  he  lay  wearily  on  the  floor.  When  thirst 
prevented  sleep,  and  he  asked  for  water,  she  brous^ht 
him  butter-milk  in  her  ehoioest  vessel,  thus  ratify- 
ing with  the  lemblanoe  of  oflkious  aeid  the  sacred 
bond  of  eastern  hospitality.  Wine  would  have 
been  lesf  suitable  to  queneh  his  thint,  and  may 
possiljy  have  been  eschewed  by  Heber*s  clan  (Jer. 
xxx^'.  3).  Butter-milk,  according  to  the  quotations 
in  Ilarmer,  is  still  a  Ihvorite  Arab  beverage,  and 
that  this  is  the  drink  intended  ve  infer  from 
•Indges  V.  35,  as  well  as  from  the  dirtct  statement 
of  Josepliiia  {yd\a  itt^Bophs  fiBrit  ^^'  ^-  N  §  ^)f 
■Itbongh  there  is  no  reason  to  suppoae  with  Joeephus 
and  the  liabbis  (D.  Kimchi,  .larchi,  etc.)t  that  Jael 
purposdy  used  it  because  of  its  soporific  qualities 
(Bochart,  ffitrot,  i.  473).  But  auxiety  stiU  pre- 
vented Sisera  from  composing  himself  to  rest,  until 
be  had  exacted  a  promise  from  his  protectress  that 
ahe  would  faithfully  prmerve  the  secret  of  his  con- 
cealment; till  at  last,  with  a  feeling  of  perfect 
tecvrity,  the  weary  and  mlbrtunate  general  resigned 
himself  to  the  deep  sleep  of  misery  and  fiitlgue. 
Then  it  was  that  Jael  took  in  her  left  hand  one 
of  the  great  wooden^  pins  (A.  V.  "  nail*')  which 
bstCTied  down  the  cords  of  the  tent,  and  in  her 
right  hand  the  mallet  (A.  Y.  **a  hammer")  used 
to  drive  it  into  the  ground,  and  creeping  up  to  her 
sleeping  and  confiding  guest,  with  one  terrible  blow 
dashed  it  through  Sisera's  temples  deep  into  the 
earth.  With  one  spasm  of  fruitless  agony,  with 
one  contortion  of  sodden  pain,  **at  her  feet  he 
bowed,  he  fell;  where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down 
d#ad  "  (Jndg.  ▼.  27).  She  then  waited  to  meet 
the  pursuing  Barak,  and  led  him  into  her  tent  Umt 
she  might  in  his  presence  daim  the  glory  of  the 
deed! 

Many  havn  snppooed  that  by  this  act  she  ftil- 
filled  the  saying  of  Deborah,  that  God  would  sell 
Sisera  into  the  hand  of  a  woman  (Judg.  iv.  9; 
Joseph.  V.  5,  §  4);  and  hence  they  have  supposed 
that  Jael  was  actuated  by  some  divine  and  hidden 
Influence.  But  the  Bible  gives  no  hint  of  such  an 
Inspiration,  and  it  is  at  l^t  equally  probable  that 
Deborah  merely  intended  to  intimate  Uie  share  of 
the  honor  which  would  be  assigned  by  posterity  to 
her  own  exertk>ns.  If  therefore  we  eliminate  the 
still  mors  monstrous  supposition  of  the  Etabbis  that 
Siseiu  was  skin  by  Jad  because  he  attempted  to 
offer  her  violence  —  the  murder  will  appear  in  all 
its  hideous  atrocity.  A  fugitive  had  asked,  and 
received  d tkheei  (or  protection)  at  her  hands,  —  he 
was  miserable,  defeated,  weary,  —  he  was  the  ally 
of  her  husband,  —  he  was  her  invited  and  lionored 
guest,  —  he  was  in  the  sanetunry  of  tlie  liaram,  — 
above  all,  he  was  confiding,  defenseless,  and  asleep; 
ret  she  broke  her  pledged  fiuth,  violated  her  solemn 
hospitality,  and  murdered  a  trustlul  and  unpro- 
oeied  slumberer.  Sively  we  require  the  clesurest 
fid  most  positiv«  statement  that  Jad  was  insti- 
•atod  to  such  a  murder  by  divine  suggestion. 


•  "Mantis**    Is    heitf   tnaocuiale;   tlw    wont    Is 

fTp^Dq^n—  with  the  definitt  artlcla.     But  as  ths 
■M  Is  bot  tmad  •l««whet«,  It  Is  so.  posKible  *-  no- 
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Bat  it  may  be  asked,  ^Has  nol  the  deed  €t 
Jael  been  praised  by  an  inspired  authority?  *- 
'«  Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  the  wife  of  Hebei 
the  Kenite  Vie,  blessed  stiall  she  be  abo\ie  women  in 
the  tent  '*  (J  jdg.  v.  34).  Without  stopping  to  ask 
when  Mid  where  Deborah  cbunut  for  her^f  any 
infrJUbility,  or  whether,  in  the  passionate  moment 
of  patriotic  triumph,  shie  was  likely  to  pause  m  such 
wild  times  to  scrutinize  the  moral  bearings  of  an 
not  which  had  been  so  splendid  a  benefit  to  herself 
and  her  people,  we  may  questk>n  whether  any  moral 
oommendation  is  tUricUjf  intended.  What  Debo- 
rah stated  was  a  fact,  namely,  that  the  wives  of 
the  nomad  Arabs  wouU  undoubtedly  regard  Jael 
as  a  public  faenefiKtress,  and  praise  her  as  a  popular 
heroine. 

The  Buggestkm  of  Gesenius  (Theti.  p.  606  6), 
Hollmanu,  and  othere,  that  the  Jael  alluded  to  in 
Judg.  V.  6  is  not  the  wife  of  Heber,  but  some  un- 
known Israelitish  judge,  appears  to  us  extremely 
unlikely,  especially  as  the  name  Jael  must  almost 
certainly  be  the  name  of  a  woman  (Prov.  v.  19,  A. 
V.  "  roe  *').  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  phrase  **  in  the  days  of  Jael "  is  one  whieh 
we  ahouM  hardly  have  expected.  F.  W.  F. 

*  This  view  of  Gesenius  that  Jael  (Judg  v.  6), 
is  the  name  of  a  judge  otherwise  unknown,  is  alas 
that  of  Flint,  Bertheau,  Wordsworth,  and  othent 
The  name  is  masculine,  and  very  properiy  used  of 
a  man,  though  such  names  were  often  borne  by 
women.  Camel  (Riehter  tmd  Rmth^  p.  dO)  denies 
that  the  wife  of  Heber  can  be  meant  in  this  in- 
stance, since  Deborah  was  oontemporary  with  her, 
and  would  hardly  designate  her  own  da}-s  as  those 
of  Jael.  But  to  suppose  with  him  that  Shamgar 
menttoned  in  the  other  line  is  called  Jael  (=*' active,** 
**  chivalrous  ")  merely  as  a  complimentary  epithet, 
seems  far-fetched.  From  tlie  order  of  the  names, 
if  this  Jael  was  one  of  the  judges,  we  should  be  led 
to  place  his  time  between  Shamgar  and  Barak,  and 
so  have  a  more  distinct  enumeratkNi  of  the  long 
series  of  years  during  which  the  hind  was  aflUcted 
before  the  deliverance  achieved  by  Deborah  and  her 
allies.  H. 

JA'OUR  ("J-tlJ  [hdging-placey.  'Katip;  Alex 
luyoupi  Jajgtar),  a  town  of  Judah,  one  of  those 
furthest  to  the  south,  on  the  frontier  of  Edom  (Josh. 
XV.  31).  Kabzeel,  one  of  its  companions  in  the 
list,  recurs  subsequently;  but  Jagur  is  not  again 
met  with,  nor  has  the  name  lieen  encountered  in 
the  imperfect  expirations  of  that  dreary  region. 
The  Jagur,  quoted  by  Schwarc  (p.  99)  from  tit 
TUmud  as  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  a' 
Ashkelon,  must  have  been  fuither  to  the  N.  W. 

G. 

J  AH  (rr^;  K^ior:  Doming),  The  abbr» 
viated  form  of  "Jehovah,"  used  only  in  poetr}- 
rt  occurs  frequently  in  the  Hebrew,  but  with  a  sin- 
gle exception  (Ps.  Ixviii.  4)  is  rendered  "  Lord  **  in 
the  A.  V.  The  identity  of  Jah  and  Jehovah  b 
strongly  marked  in  two  passages  of  Isafath  (xii.  3» 
xxvi.  4),  the  force  of  which  is  greatly  weakened  by 
the  English  rendering  "the  Lord.**  The  former 
of  these  should  be  translated  **  for  my  strength  and 
song  is  Jah  Jbhotah  "  (comp.  E^.  xv.  3);  and 
the  latter,  <*  trust  ye  in  Jehovah  for  ever,  for  hi 


pari 
ihna 


'^plas  what  the  filrmfeoA  was.    Probably 
of  the  regular  ftamlture  of  the  tent. 
*»  noffvoAoc,  LXX. ;  but  aoeoidlnff  t^  J 
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Jah  JsnoTAR  b  the  rock  of  agw."  **  Pnin  jne 
IhB  Lud,"  or  HaUeh^ah,  should  be  in  all  onm 
i^pniBd  70  Jah.**  In  Ps.  Ixzxix.  8  [9]  Jah  ■Unds 
In  pTalleJism  with  **  Jehorah  the  God  of  hoaU  '* 
b  a  pamage  which  ii  wrongly  tnmalated  in  onr 
venion.  It  sbotdd  be  "  O  Jehorah,  God  of  hosts, 
who  lilce  thee  is  strong,  O  Jah! "       W.  A.  W. 

JA'HATH   (rUT   [onauti,  imtbn]  :    *i^, 

ru4e;  Vat  lM0,  Hxa:  Jahatk]).  L  Son  of 
Ubnl,  the  son  of  Genhom,  the  son  of  I^eri  (1  Chr. 
vi.  90,  A.  v.).  He  was  ancestor  to  Asaph  (nr. 
43). 

2.  ['U9i  l4eiktth.]  Head  of  a  later  house  in 
the  family  of  Genhom,  being  the  ddest  son  of 
Shimei,  the  son  of  Laadan.  The  house  of  Jahath 
existed  in  DaTid*s  time  (1  Chr.  xxuL  10, 11). 

A.  an. 

3.  CUtf;  Alex,  omits:  [Jaknth.])  A  nan  in 
thegeoealogyof  Judah  (1  Chr.  It.  S),  son  of  Reaiah 
ben-8hobal.  His  sons  were  Ahumai  and  iahad, 
the  families  of  the  Zoratbites.  If  Keaiah  and 
Haroefa  are  identical,  Jahath  was  a  descendant  of 
Caleb  ben-Hur.     [Haroeh.] 

4.  il'lde-,  Vat.]  Alex.  1^00.)  A  Lente,  son  of 
Sbelomoth,  the  ropreaentative  of  the  Kohathite 
flunily  of  Izhab  in  the  rdgn  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiT.  22). 

6.  l*U$;  Vat  n;  Comp.  *la4$.]  A  Mersrite 
Levite.in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  one  of  the  overseers 
of  the  repairs  to  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12). 

JA^AZ,  also  JAHA'ZA,  JAHA'ZAH, 
and  JAH'ZAH.  Under  these  four  forma  are 
given  in  the  A.  V.  the  name  of  a  phwe  wliich  in 

the  Hebrew  appears  as  V7!  and  H^^^  the  H 
being  in  some  cases  —  as  Num.  and  l>eut  —  the 
particle  of  motion,  but  elsewhere  an  integral  addi- 
tion to  the  name.  It  has  been  uniformly  so  talcen 
by  the  LXX.,  who  have  *Iao-(rfl(,  and  twice  ^laad 
[once,  namely,  Judg.  xi.  20,  where  Alex,  reads 
Io-^oi^a].  Jaiiaz  b  found  Num.  xxi.  23;  Dent 
U.  32;  Judg.  xi.  20;  Is.  xv.  4;  Jer.  xlviU.  34.    In 

the  two  ktter  only  is  it  ^71^,  without  the  final 

n.     The  Samaritan  Cod.  has   n!??!"*:   Vujg. 

Jasa. 

At  Jahas  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  between 
the  children  of  Israel  and  Sihon  king  of  the  Amo- 
riies,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  latter 
and  in  the  occupation  by  Israd  of  the  whole  pas- 
toral country  induded  between  the  Amon  and  the 
Jabbok,  the  Belka  of  the  modern  Arabs  (Num. 
xxi.  23;  Deut  u.  32;  Judg.  xi.  20).  It  was  in 
the  allotment  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  18),  though 
not  menUoned  in  the  catalogue  of  Num.  xxxii.; 
and  it  was  given  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Merarite 
Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  78:  and  Josh.  xxi.  86,  though 
here  omitted  in  the  ordinary  Hebrew  text). 

Jahazah  occurs  in  the  dennnciations  of  Jeremiah 
and  Imiah  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  plain  eoun* 
try,"  t.  e.  the  Mishor,  the  modem  BeOea  (Jer.  xlviii. 
81,  34;  Is.  XV.  4);  but  beyond  the  fiurt  that  at  this 
leriod  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Moab  we  know  noth- 
ng  of  its  history. 

Fnm  the  terms  of  the  narrative  in  Num.  xxi. 
«id  Deut  ii.,  we  shonkl  expect  that  Jahas  was  in 
Jw  extreme  south  part  of  the  territory  of  Sihon, 
bat  yet  north  of  the  river  Amon  (see  Deut  ii.  24, 
36:  and  the  words  in  81,  «*  begin  to  possess  *M.  and 
•  oactly  this  position  a  site  named  Jazaaa  is 
hj  Schwan  (297),  though  by  him  only. 
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But  this  does  not  agree  with  the  stateaanli  el 
Eospbius  {Onom,  *Uirad)f  who  says  it  was  csMini 
ic  his  day  between  Medeba  and  Aiifio6s^  by  wfaks 
he  probably  intends  Dibon,  which  wonki  plaec 
Jahas  considerably  too  fiur  to  the  north.  liki 
many  othen  relating  to  the  plaoes  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  this  question  must  await  ftaithcr  reaearch 
(See  EwaU,  UtMchichie,  ii.  266,  271.)  G. 


JAHA^ZA  (rr^rr;,  l  «.  Yahtnh   [troddm 
ijnsn,   f^resMi^^^oor]' :    Bo^idfr;   Akx.    Imrva 
JnsM),  Josh.  xiU.  18.     [Jahaz.] 

JAHA'ZAH    (n^rji   [as  above]:   in  Jer. 

'Pff^.  in  both  HSS.;  [FA.i  Po^,  Comp.  *iwr* 
(Tdi:]  Jtuer^  J<ua\  Josh.  xxi.  36  (thoa|^  omitted 
in  the  Reo.  Hebrew  Text,  and  not  reoogntaaUe  in 
the  LXX.  [periiaps  represented  by  *Ia(i6p])i  ^^' 
xlviii.  21.     [Jahaz.] 

JAHAZrAH    (-^"jn^  <.    e.    Tadi*aeyah 

[whom  Jehovah  beholdgy'  des.]:  *Ia{Iar;  [Vat 
FA.i  AaCtta']  Jantia)^  son  of  Tikvah,  apparently 
a  priest;  commemorated  as  one  of  the  tour  who 
originally  sided  with  Ezra  in  the  matter  of  the 
foreign  wives  (Ear.  x.  16).  In  Esdras  the  name 
becomes  Ezecrias. 

JAHA^ZIEL  ( ^H^TCn  i^om  God  airmgA- 
«"])•  1.  (UfMA;  [Vat  FA.  I*(i|A:]  JekeAL) 
Gne  of  the  heroes  of  BetijamUi  who  deserted  the 
cause  of  Saul  and  Joined  David  when  he  was  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xU.  4). 

2.  {'OM\  [Vat  FA«  OfemX:]  ^otsdL)  A 
priest  in  the  reign  of  David,  wboee  office  it  waa,  in 
conjunction  with  Benaiah,  to  blow  the  trumpet  at 
the  ministrations  before  the  ark,  when  David  had 
brought  it  to  Jemsslem  (1  Cor.  xvL  6).  [Hioh- 
PRIE8T.] 

3.  {'uCth^/laCt^k;  [VatO<iirX,I«oy;]  Alex. 
la(ifi\i  [Jahatiei.])  A  Kohathite  Levite,  third 
son  of  Hebron.  His  house  is  mentioned  in  the  cno- 
meratlon  of  the  Levites  in  the  time  of  David  (1 
Chr.  xxia.  19;  xxiv.  23).  A.  a  H. 

4.  Com  a;  [Vat  OCfii»X;  Comp.  Iffi^Jx:] 
Jahnziel.)  Son  of  Zechariah,  a  Levite  of  the 
Bene-Asaph,  who  was  inspirBd  by  tlie  Spirit  of 
Jehovah  to  animate  Jehoshaphat  and  the  amy  iji 
Judah  in  a  moment  of  great  danger,  namely,  when 
they  were  anticipating  the  invasion  of  an  enonnons 
horde  of  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Mdinnims,  and 
other  barbarians  (2  Clir.  xx.  14).  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  is 
entitled  a  Psalm  c^  Asaph,  and  this,  ooupled  with 
the  mention  of  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  and  othen, 
in  hostility  to  Israel,  has  led  some  to  connect  it 
with  the  above  event  [Gkbau]  But,  however 
desirable,  this  is  veiy  uncertain. 

6.  CACt^iX;  [Vat  Alex,  omit:]  Keechiel)  The 
**  son  of  Jshaxiei "  was  the  chief  of  the  Bene-^^- 
caniah  [sons  of  S.]  who  returned  fh>m  Babylon 
with  Ezra,  according  to  the  present  state  of  the 
Hebrew  text  (Ecr.  riii.  6).  But  according  to  the 
LXX.,  and  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Esdr.  (viii  32), 
a  name  has  escaped  fit)m  the  text,  and  it  should 
read,  *<of  the  Bene-Zalhoe  (probably  ZattuX 
Shecaniah  son  of  Jshaziel.*'  In  the  latter  phei 
the  name  appears  as  Jkzelto. 

JAHO) AI  [2  syl.]  O^rj.]!,  i.  e.  Yehdai  [««<« 
Jehovah  lead$]:  'A83at;  [Vat  li^^ov;]  Alex.  !•• 
3cu:  Jahoddai\  a  man  wix>  appears  10  be  thmsl 
abruptly  into  the  genealogy  of  Caleb,  aa  the  ftitlMi 
of  six  sons  (1  Chr.  it  47).    Various 


■i,thB 
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Iha  num  ium  ben  made:  m  that  Ga- 

HBM  pncedin;,  iboiild  be  Jahdai;  Uuit 

IS  »  eoneuuiiie  of  C^ikb,  elc:  but  theie 

grooiidlen  lupponitfam  (§ee  Baningtao, 

I  2i6;  BtsfftheMi,  ad  fcc). 

JAHa>IEL  (Sr*^  [whom  (hd  makes 
/os^-fj:  'leSci^A;  [Vit.'lixfnjA:]  ^«fieO,  one  oT 
the  heroee  who  were  heeds  of  the  hmlf-tribe  of 
MnaeKh  on  the  eeet  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  t.  S4). 

JABmO  (Tfrp  [mited,  together]:  icSM, 

M  if  the  name  had  originallj  been  ^^Tl^  ;  oomp. 

Jaasau,  Jadau;  [Vat.  lowci;  Comp.  *IM^:] 
Jtdda\  a  Gadite  named  hi  the  genealogies  of  his 
uibe  (1  Chr.  r.  14)  as  the  son  of  Bus  and  &ther 
if  JeduahaL 

JAH'LSBL   (bn^H!    [hoping    m    God]: 

'Ax«4a;  Alex.  AAohX^'axXiiX:  Jahelei,  [Jaki]), 
the  thiid  of  the  three  sons  of  Zebulun  (Gen.  zlvi. 
14;  NuBL  zzn.  96),  foander  of  the  fiunUy  of  the 
Iarlkkutes.  Nothing  b  heard  of  him  or  of 
his  deaeendanta. 

JAHXEilLrrBS,  THE  Obw^niH:  h 
'AXXnKi  [Vat.  -Act] :  JaUSta).  A  bmncb  of  the 
tribr  of  Zebnlon,  deeoendants  of  Jahleel  (Num. 
ofi.  28).  vv.  A«  iV. 

JAH'MAI  p  syL]  {"^TSni  [Mhom  JehovfUi 
fmtrit]:  ^Imfuit;  [Vat.  EiZkot  ;  Alex.  Uftovi 
Jemniy,  a  mao  of  Issachar,  one  of  the  heads  of 
tfe  house  of  ToU  (I  Chr.  viL  i). 

JAH'ZAJH  (n^n^  [a  place  damped,  thrteh- 
mg-JLour]:  *Iatf'di  [vat.  omits:]  JaM»a\  1  Chr.  vi. 
78.    [Jahaz.] 

JAH'ZEBL  (bK^rr  [God  appoHims]: 
'knhK\  [Vai.!  in  Nam.',  2«fX:]  JftM\  the  first 
if  the  fDor  aons  of  NaphtaU  (Gen.  xlri.  24),  founder 

if  the  fiunily  of  tiik  Jahzrkutb8  (^?K$nV?* 
Hob.  xxtL  48).  His  name  b  onee  agam  nieti- 
tiooed  (1  Chr.  vii.  13)  hi  the  slightly  diflerent  form 
if  Jaiuiku 

JAH'ZBlSIilTES,  THE  O^HW:  h 
*kmfid\  [Vati  2«i}Acf,  2.  m.  AsnfXf i : j  JeeUlitm). 
A  brsoeh  of  the  Naphtalites,  desoended  from  Jah- 
Bsd  (Nam.  zxri.  48). 

JAH'ZBRAH  (rr^ri2  [»a<^  ^^  i^^^ 

iott]:  'EQp^  [or  *EC<fwrVat  IcSffias;  Alex. 
ittfUagi]  Jezm\  a  priest,  of  the  house  of  Immer; 
BMstor  of  Uaasiai  (read  Maazuh),  one  of  the 
somes  which  returned  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).  [Jbhoia- 
laa.]    In  Use  duplicate  passage  in  Neh.  xi.  13  lie 

ii  called  ^TTIK,  Ahaaai,  and  all  the  other  names 
■«  maeh  va^ed.  A.  C.  H. 

*  JAILOR.    [Pbuoh;  Puxishmbxts.] 
JAH'ZIEL  (VtOSri;  [God  aOoU  or  ^Dpor- 

^Mt]:  'latf-WiX;  [Vat  I«v«i|X:]  JauelU  the  form 
hi  whirh  the  name  of  the  first  of  Naphtali's  sons, 
^■faua  giveo  Jahzjcbl^  appears  m  1  Chr.  vii. 
Uooty. 

JAIH    r^    [whom  Jehor^h  enJi^^ieiis]: 
ydf'f  [Vat.  eomnoaly  Umio:  Alex.  lasip,  if^, 
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M  mtm  not  to  nftr  to  the  on^nal 
f  IIIMM  by  Jair,  m  the  A.  V  !«**«- 
lo  IhaimeaaSma.   Theaeemate  no* 


:^:]  /ojr).  L  A  man  who  on  hta  fiither*a  sMi 
was  descended  from  Judah,  and  on  hie  mothei* 
from  Manaaseh.  His  Ihther  was  S«gub,  son  of 
Hesron  the  son  of  Phares,  by  his  third  wife,  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Macbir,  a  man  so  graat  tJLat 
his  name  b  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  that 
of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  ii.  21,  22).  Thus  on  both 
sides  he  was  a  member  of  the  most  powerful  fiunily 
of  each  tribe.  By  Moses  he  b  called  the  **  son  of 
Manaaseh**  (Num.  xxxiL  41;  Deut  iU.  14),  and 
according  to  the  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  ii.  23),  he  waa 
one  of.  the  ^  sons  of  Machir  the  fother  of  Gilead.** 
Thb  designation  from  hb  mother  rather  than  hb 
fiUher,  perhaps  arose  from  hb  having  settled  in  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  east  of  Jordan.  During  the 
conquest  he  performed  one  of  the  chief  foate  re- 
corded. He  tooli  the  whole  of  the  tract  of  Abgob 
(Dent  m.  14  [oomp.  Josh.  xiii.  80]),  the  naturally 
inaooessibb  Tkachonitis,  the  modem  Lejah  —  and 
in  addition  possessed  himself  of  some  nomad  vfl- 
bges  in  Gilead,  which  he  called  after  hb  own 
name,  Uavvoth-Jair  (Num.  xxxil.  41;  1  Chr. 
it  2d).o  None  of  hb  descendants  are  menthmed 
with  certainty;  but  it  b  perhaps  allowabk  to  ooih 
aider  Ika  thb  Jaibitk  as  one  of  them.  Possibly 
another  was  — 

2.  ['Idtp;  Vat  laeip;  Alex.  lacip,  Aci^.] 
**  Jaib  the  GiLKAorrB,'*  who  Judged  larael  for 
two  and  twenty  yean  (Judg.  x.  8^).    He  had 

thirty  sons  who  rode  thuty  asses  (D^*^!^),  and 

pomm^  thbt,  "dtta"  (D^-^S)  in  th.  l»d  <tf 

Gilead,  which,  like  those  of  thrnr  namesake,  wen 
called  Hawoth-Jair.  Poesibly  the  original  twenty- 
three  formed  part  of  these.  Joeephus  {Ant,  v.  7, 
§  8)  gives  the  name  of  Jair  aa  *latlpris\  he  decbns 
him  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  hb 
burial  pboe,  Camox,  to  have  been  in  Gilead. 
[Havoth-Jaib.] 

3.  ['Idiposi  Vat  FA.  Imimi;  Alex,  larpos.] 
A  Bei\jamite,  son  of  Kish  and  fiUher  of  Muidecai 
(Esth.  ii.  6).  In  the  Apocrypha  hb  name  b  given 
as  JAiBUa. 

^  C^*^?^  [^^^^^  <^  ffttMrfwiu]:  a  totaUy  dif- 
erent  name  from  the  preceding ;  *ldtp ;  [Vat.  laeip ;] 
Alex.  AScip:  Saltue.)  The  fiUher  of  Elhanan,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  David*s  army,  who  killed  Lachml 
the  brother  of  Gioliath  (1  Chr.  xx.  6).  In  the  orlg- 
inal    Hebrew  text    (Cethib)  the    name    b  Jaor 

(liyT).  In  the  parsDel  nairative  of  Samuel  (2 
Sam.  xxi.  19)  JaareX)reg{m  b  substituted  for  Jair. 
The  arguments  for  each  will  be  found  under  Elha- 
MAM  and  Jaabb-Obeoix. 

In  the  N.  Teet,  as  fai  the  Apocrypha,  we  en- 
counter Jair  under  the  QnA  km  of  Jaibu*. 

G. 

JA^miTE,  THE  OTHjn  [patronym.];  J 

'lo^y   [Vat  -siir];   Alex.   «  lattpefi  /oMaf). 

IBA  the  Jairite  was  a  priest  (^nb,  A.  V.  *«ehbf 

rubr**)to  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  28).  If  *<prbrt** 
is  to  be  taken  here  tn  its  sacerdotal  sense,  In  muil 
have  been  a  deecendant  of  Aaron,  in  whoee  line 
however  no  Jur  b  mentioned.  But  thb  b  not 
imperative  [see  PRuar],  and  ha  may  therefore 


darii«  b  asid  to  be,  «  And  Osshn 
Hawofth-Jftir  from  thsm,  with  Ksnath  and  hsr 
tsr^owDS,  sixty  eitbs  *'  (Bartheau,  Ormik,  ».  181. 
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from  the  pvtt  Jair  </  MjumwiIi,  or 
{Mnoo  of  Um  Dftine. 

J  II'BUB  [8  lyl.].  1.  Vldupcs:  [Jainu]),  % 
niler  of  a  tynagogue,  probably  in  aome  town  noar 
Ihe  wMtera  abora  of  tlie  Sea  of  Galilee.  He  waa 
the  lather  of  the  maideu  whom  Jeaua  raatored  to 
life  (Matt.  iz.  18;  Mark  v.  22;  Luke  viii.  41).  The 
name  ia  piobab)y  the  Grcoked  form  of  the  Hebrew 
Jaik. 

*  It  haa  been  questioned  whether  the  daughter 
of  Jairua  waa  really  dead  and  raised  to  Ufe  again 
by  the  power  of  Jeiua,  or  by  only  in  a  itaie  of  in- 
lenaibility.  Among  otheia  Olshauaen  {BibL  Comm, 
t.  8S1  ft.)  and  Robinaon  {Ltx,  of  the  N.  T.,  p. 
869)  entertahi  the  Utter  view.  The  doubt  haa 
arisen  chiefly  from  the  Cut  that  the  Saviour  laid 
of  the  damsel,  **  She  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth  " 
(see  Matt.  iz.  24).  'Hie  usual  verb  for  deacaibing 
death  as  a  sleep,  it  is  true,  b  a  dilftrent  one  (koi- 
udm,  see  John  zi.  11  f);  but  the  one  which  the 
Saviour  employed  in  this  instance  (jcotfe^i)  b 
also  used  of  the  dead  in  1  Thesa.  v.  10,  where 
«*  whether  we  wake  or  sleep "  a  equivalent  to 
•*  whetlier  we  are  alive  or  dead.**  Hence  we  may 
attach  the  same  figurative  sense  to  the  word  as 
applied  in  the  passage  before  us.  It  waa  a  pecu- 
liarly eiqwesaive  way  of  saying  that  in  its  rdaUon 
lo  Christ's  power  death  waa  merely  a  slumber:  he 
bad  only  to  speak  the  word,  and  the  lifeless  rose  at 
once  to  ooDselousneas  and  activity.  But  there  are 
poeitive  reasons  for  understanding  that  Clhrist  per- 
formed a  miiaofe  on  thb  occasion,  llie  damael  by 
dying  when  the  fiither  went  in  pursuit  of  Jenia  (Luke 
vUi.  42) ;  shortly  after  thai  she  was  reported  aa  dead 
(Mark  v.  35);  and  waa  bewailed  at  the  house  with 
the  lamentation  customary  on  the  decease  of  a  per- 
■on  (Mark  v.  88  AT.).  The  idea  that  she  was  aaleep 
merely  was  regarded  as  absurd  (Matt.  iz.  24),  and 
Luke  states  ezpressly  (viii.  55)  that  "her  spirit 
tame  again  '*  to  her  on  being  commanded  to  arise. 
The  parents  and  ihe  crowd  **  were  astonished  with 
a  great  astonishmoit "  at  what  they  bdield  or 
heutl  rebted  (Mark  v.  42),  and  the  Savbur  per- 
mitted thai  impression  to  remain  with  them. 

One  other  circumstance  in  thb  account  deserves 
notice.  Our  Lord  on  arriving  at  the  houae  of  Jai- 
me found  ihe  mourners  already  singing  the  death- 
dirge,  and  the  **  minstrds  **  (avAi^a/,  "  fluie^by- 
ers'*)  performing  their  part  in  the  service  (Matt 
Iz.  23).  On  thai  custom,  see  De  Weite's  Belw. 
Archaohgie,  §  263  (4t«  Aufl.). 

Mr.  Ijine  meniioiiB  thai  it  b  chiefly  at  the  ftmer- 
ab  of  the  rich  among  the  modern  Egyptians  thai 
muaiciana  are  employed  aa  moumoa.  {Modem 
£g}/ptiaiuj  ii.  287,  297.)  It  b  not  within  ihe 
ability  of  every  bmily  to  employ  them,  aa  they  are 
professional  actors,  and  their  presence  invdivea  some 
szpenae.  The  same  thing,  as  a  practical  rssuH, 
waa  true,  no  doubt,  in  ancient  tiffie8.o  Hence 
^  the  minstreb  '*  very  properly  appear  in  thb  par- 
tieubr  history.  Jairua,  ihe  fether  of  ihe  damsel 
whom  Christ  restored  to  life,  being  a  ruler  of  the 
synagogue,  was  a  person  of  some  rank  among  hb 
fountrymen.  In  such  a  femily  the  most  decent 
liyle  of  performing  ihe  bat  sad  offices  would  be 
ibeerved.  Further,  the  narrative  allows  of  hardly 
«ny  interval  between  the  daughter's  death  and  the 
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eomoMoeemeni  of  ihe  walliiig.  Thb 
the  preeeoi  oriental  ewtom;  for  when  the  death  ef 
a  person  b  ezpecied,  prepaiationa  are  oAan  made  ai 
as  to  have  the  lament  begin  almoai  aa  aooo  aa  thi 
bat  Leeath  b  drawn.  H. 

a.  CidtiMs;  [Vat  IfffiMs.])  Ealh.  zL  2.   [Jaus, 
8.]  W.  T.  B. 

JA'KAK  (^V;  [=]i55.  Atfellr^fwl,  «f^* 
CMNw]:  *AiM(y;  [Vat  Orov;]  Alez.  [iMoitay  mu] 
OtNTc^A:  Jacfln),  son  of  Eier  the  Horite  (1  Cbr.  t 
42).  The  name  b  identical  with  that  more  com- 
monly ezpresaed  in  the  A.  V.  aa  Jaakak.  And 
Akam. 


JA'KEH  (np.;,  and  in  aome  MSS.  S?:;;  [ 
infra],  which  b  folbwed  by  a  MS.  of  the  Targnir 
in  the  (Cambridge  Univ.  Libr.,  and  was  evidently 
the  reading  of  the  Vulgate,  where  the  whob  dause 
b  rendered  aymbc^ically — **  Verba  congrqgantie 
iilU  wmentU"),  The  A.  V.  of  Prov.  zzz.  1,  fol- 
bwing  the  authority  of  the  Targvm  and  Syrbe, 
baa  repreeented  thb  aa  the  proper  name  of  the 
fethcr  of  Agur,  whose  aayiuga  are  coUeeted  in  Prov. 
zzz.,  and  such  b  ihe  natwal  intcqwetaiion.  But  be- 
yond this  we  have  no  clew  to  the  eziateuce  of  either 
Agur  or  Jakeh.  Of  course  if  Agur  be  Solomon, 
it  foUows  thai  Jakeh  waa  a  name  of  David  of  aome 
mystical  significance.  But  for  thb  there  b  not  a 
ahadow  of  support  Jarehi,  panning  on  the  iws 
nyniff^  ezpbina  the  cbuae,  ^*  the  worda  of  Sokmon, 
who  gathered  understanding  and  vomited  it,"  eri- 


dently  hnving  before  him  the  reading  Hp^,  which 


a  •Bven  If  the  mlt  .i.  «.^^, 
•enld  contrnl  the  praetlee.  The  poor  must  dbn  with- 
■eU  the  pMseribcd  tribute.  The  Tklmnd  (ObcAvftaU, 
If.  t)  sara,  with  fstorsnoe  to  the  dsath  cf  a  wife* 


be  derived  ftom  Kip,  **  to  vomit**     Thb 

tbu,  ii  needa  aearedy  be  aaid,  b  equally  daraetar- 

bed  by  elegance  and  truth.    Oihm,  adopting  ihe 

tonn  np]^,  and  connecting  ii  with  nnj^^  (or  aa 

Flini  gives  ii,  THp^),  pUTkAk,  » obedience,** 
apply  ii  io  Sobmon  in  hb  lale  repentance.  But 
these  and  the  like  are  the  merest  coi^jeeturea.  If 
Jakeh  be  ihe  name  of  a  peraon,  aa  there  b  every 
reason  to  beliove,  we  know  nothing  more  about 
him;  if  not,  there  b  no  limit  to  Uie  aymboUcal 
meanings  which  may  be  eztraeted  from  ihe  ebose 
in  which  ii  occura,  and  which  dumge  with  ihe  ever- 
ahifting  ground  of  ihe  critic's  point  ol  riew.  That 
the  passage  was  early  corrupted  b  clear  fiom  the 
rendering  of  the  LXX.,  who  inaert  eh.  zzz.  1-14 
in  ihe  middb  of  oh.  zziv.  The  first  cbuae  they 
transble  To6t  ifuAs  kSyovSt  vld^  fo0i0nrif  «d 
3c(d^«Mr  o^roirr  /uffranl^ci  ~  ^  My  eon,  fear  my 
woitb,  and,  baring  received  them,  repent:  **  a  mean- 
ing which  at  first  eight  aeema  hard  to  eztraci  from 
the  Hebrew,  and  whieh  haa  therefore  been  aban- 
doned as  hopelessly  corrupt  But  a  alight  aftieralion 
of  one  or  two  biters  and  ihe  vowel-pf»nta  wiU,  if 
ii  do  no  more,  ai  bast  show  how  the  LXX.  arrived 
at  thefar  extraordinary  iransbtion.     lliey  muiA 

have  lead  Ctf  hTl.  nrp  "32  "TSCin  '•H^'^T,  u 
whieh  the  btteit'oif  the  bat  word  are^ghily  iiisna- 
poeed,  in  order  to  aeeoont  for  uercu^i.  In  wap' 
port  of  thb  aUentbn  see  Zeeh.  zL  5,  wtei 

^^t^"!  U  rendered  ^Arrefi^^orro.*    The  Itegm 


paupBRlmus  Inter  IsrasiHss  pnebeMt  el  nsn 
asiaiis  qwam  dnas  tibtaa  et  nnam  lamantatriosaB." 

S. 
b  Thb  eonlwtars  InelAsntaUy  thrawa  Ugkt  on  Ifei 
I«XX.  cf  Prov.  zlv.  U,  ^QK«i«i  tb 
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fli  ^fihc  fML  to  dUhrait  reuUngi  ak;  thoagh 
lol  vfan  Jiksh  ii  ooooHDod. 

fiitdf  (die  SprOeke  Salomon 9\  unable  to  find 
■7  othff  apbiMtloiit  hat  reooone  to  an  alteration 
if  the  text  at  violent  aa  it  is  tmauthonaed.    Ha 

• 

propoKi  to  nad  MpQ  hiijf7l  73,  **  the  son  of 
ber  vlkOia  obedience  is  Mana:*"  which,  to  lay  the 
leMt  of  it,  ia  a  very  remarlcable  way  of  indicating 
"^  the  qtieeo  of  Masia.**     But  hi  order  to  arrive  at 

thb  nadii^  he  fint  9dofU  the  fan  wwd  nn|9*^, 
(which  only  oeeun  in  the  const  state  in  two  paa- 
n^Bi,  Gen.  zUx.  10,  and  Prov.  zzz.  17),  to  which 
he  sttacbes  the  unusnal  form  of  the  pronominal 
sniBi,  snd  ekea  out  his  explanation  by  the  lielp  of 
in  diiptiol  and  highly  poetical  construction,  which 
a  itrsngely  oat  of  place  in  the  bold  prose  heading 
of  tbechapCer.  Yet  to  this  theory  Bertheau  yidds 
ftooy  asient  (<*nieht  ohne  Zogem,**  die  Spr.  8nL 
EmL  p.  xviii.);  and  thus  Agur  and  Lemuel  are 
bntbos,  both  aons  of  a  queen  of  Kassa,  the  for- 
the  reigning  monaieh  (Pror.  zxzi.  1). 


VtOf^,  moMtdy  **  prophecy  '*  or  **  burden,"  is  oonsid- 
md  Si  a  proper  name  and  identical  with  the  region 
auaed  Massa  in  Arsbia,  occupied  by  the  descen- 
dants of  a  aon  of  Ishinael  (Gen.  xx?.  U;  1  Chr.  i. 
)0K  snd  mentioned  in  eonnection  with  Duhudi. 
This  district,  Hitzig  ooqjeetures,  was  the  same 
which  wss  conquered  and  occupied  by  the  500  Sim- 
Moitei,  whose  predatory  exoursion  in  the  reign  of 
Heiddah  is  narrated  in  1  Chr.  iv.  41-43.  They 
iR  there  eaid  to  have  annihilated  the  Amalekites 
in  Mount  Seir,  and  to  have  seised  their  country. 
Tfast  this  eountiy  was  Massa,  of  which  Lemuel  was 
kmg,  snd  that  Agur  was  a  descendant  of  the  con- 
qwnag  Simeonites,  is  the  opiuimi  of  Hitxig,  ap- 
proved by  Bunseo.  But  the  latter,  retainiug  the 
mnud  text,  and  eonsidering  Jakeh  aa  a  proper 

n,  hammasadf  as  if  it  were 


flssae,  tdus 

^l;^9i?f  kammamdt^  a  gentilie  name^  **  the  man 
■f  Miwa,"  supporting  this  by  a  refennee  to  Gen. 


IV.  %  where  p^7$  j,  Dammesek^  is  apparently 
OMd  fai  the  same  manner  (BiUiwerk^  i.,  dxxviii.). 
There  is  good  reason,  however,  to  suspect  that  the 
void  b  quertion  in  the  latter  pasiage  Is  an  intor- 
pobtkm,  or  that  the  verM  Is  in  some  way  corrupt, 
M  (be  rendering  of  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  is  not 
■pported  by  the  ordinary  usages  of  Hebrew,  though 
it  ii  sdupted  by  the  A.  Y.,  and  by  Gesenius,  Kno- 

Tl^b  ]*»3^,   whieh  thqr  probably  nad  b)^ 

StTMb,  flaUat  qma$Umm. 

•  •  Amw,  ss  canaraDy  In  the  Xnglish  edition  of  this 
•Mt,  Cod.  B,  or  the  Yalleaa  mannserlpt  1909,  ii  oon- 
KnaM  with  tiM  Roman  editfon  of  1687.  The  Vat- 
iBtt  BMnoKilpI  (B)  doea  not  eontsin  the  books  of 
MaeahMk  A. 

b  Bm  QIUQ0  ita^  will  perhaps  rtpay  a  ft  w  mo- 
■SBti'  euMideimtton.     As  boras  by  the  Aposttos  and 
U*ii  eoamparuies  In  the  N.  T.,  it  was  of  coum 
J40QB,  sad  It  is  sonMwbat  ranarfcsbls  that  in  thorn  it 
^ppiut  flbr  the  ftnt  tlms  ilnoe  the  patrtareh  himielf. 
ts  tbs  anehsnfBable  ftut  St.  Jsmei  is  itUl  St.  Jacob 
-  Jfar  Ymkoab;  but  no  soonsr  had  the  name  left  Um 
Anm  of  MiMltoe  than  it  ondvwwit  a  series  of  cu 
4Mi  sad  iaterasllQf  ehanfis  iirobably  unparalleled 
i^sareCft«eaeB.    To  the  Qreaka  It  beoame 'lin^hx; 
««h  the  teeeot  on  the  flfst  syllabto  *,  to  the  Lattna 
^att  ^  dowbtksi  simllafly  aeeonted,  since  tai  Itelian 
«  Ii  XkMM  or  Oiaefinu  [also  JHeopo],    In  Spain  it 
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bei,  and  othen.  In  any  ease  th«  liiitiMei  »•  oat 
analogous.  W.  A.  W* 

JA'KIM  (a^p;  [wham  6odt^^]i  loJcOtl 
[Vat]  loKctM'  •^act'm).  1.  Head  of  the  12th 
course  of  priests  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr 
xxiv.  12).  The  Alex.  LXX.  gives  the  name  Eli*, 
kim  {Ektaucufi)'    [Jehoiarib;  Jachin.] 

2.  [Alex,  latctifi.]  A  Bei\}amite,  one  of  taa 
Bene-Shimhi  [eons  of  S.]  (1  Chr.  vUL  19). 

A.  C.  XL 

JAXON  (V'^b;  [lodsmg,  ahiding] :  To^; 

[Vat.  Au»v;]  Alex.  laXawi  Jalon),  one  of  the 
aons  of  &rah,  a  person  named  in  the  geucaliigiei 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ir.  17). 

JAM'BREB.    [See  Jaxnes and  JambhesJ 

JAM'BRI.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Judas 
Maocabsus  (b.  o.  161),  <*tbe  children  of  Jambri** 
are  said  to  have  made  a  predatory  attack  on  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Maccaboan  forces  and  to  have  suf- 
fen^  reprisals  (1  Mace.  k.  36-41).  The  nami 
doea  not  occur  eliewhere,  and  the  variety  of  read- 
ings is  considerable :  *Ia^u^(,  Cod.  B; «  [la^p<y,] 
lo^psiy,  Cod.  A;  [Sin.  Afi0p9i,  lofifipt;]  alU, 
*AfAfipoif  'Afi$pli  Syr.  Ambrei,  Josephus  (^iit 
xiii.  1,  §  2)  reads  ol  *AfMpalov  woiVcf,  and  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  the  true  reading  is  ^Aftai 
(-ffOi  a  form  which  occurs  elsewhere  (1  K.  xvi.  9S; 
Joseph.  Ant,  viii.  12,  §  5,  ^Afiopufos;  1  Chr.  xxvii. 

18,  Heb.  "^T^y,  Vulg.  Amri;  1  Chr.  k.  4,  'A/*- 

/Spotfi). 

It  has  been  conjectured  (Drusius,  Ifichaeiia, 
Grimm,  1  Mace.  ix.  86)  that  the  original  text  was 

***mS  *^3^  "  the  sons  of  the  Amorites,**  and  that 
the  reference  is  to  a  family  of  the  Amoritee  who 
had  in  esriy  times  occupied  the  town  Medeba  (ver. 
36)  on  the  borders  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxi.  30,  81). 

B.  F.  W. 
JAMES  Cld(fcai/3ot:  Jacobm).,^  the  nsme  of 

several  persons  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 

L  James  the  Son  of  Zebedee.  This  is  the 
only  one  of  the  Apostles  of  whose  USb  and  death 
we  can  write  with  certainty.  The  little  that  we 
know  of  him  we  have  on  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
All  else  that  is  reported  is  idle  legend,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  one  tale,  handed  down  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  to  Euseblus,  and  by  Euse- 
bius  to  us.  With  this  single  exception  the  line  of 
demarcation  is  drawn  dear  and  sharp.    There  is 

assumed  two  Ifanns,  apparently  of  diflbrent  c;lc^ : 
logo  —  in  modern  Spanish  Ditg^i  Portuguese,  TVags 
—  and  Xoffne  or  JnynUf  prooouricad  Haym4^  with  a 
strong  lnltif4  guttural.  In  FnuK«  it  became  Jdtguei  ; 
but  another  form  was  ih»n«,  which  appears  in  ths 
metrical  lift  of  St.  Thomas  4  fiecket  by  Oarnier  (a.  n 
1170-74),  quoted  in  Robertion^s  Seckei^  p.  189,  noU 
Vrom  thii  last  the  transition  to  our  Jamea  is  sas;. 
When  it  flrtt  appeared  in  KugUah,  or  through  what 
channel,  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  trace.  Pos 
sibly  it  came  fhan  Scotland,  where  the  name  was  a 
fiivorite  one.  It  existe  in  WyolUfe's  Bible  (1881).  In 
Runia,  and  in  Gennany  and  the  conntriee  more  im- 
mediately related  thereto,  tiie  name  has  retained  Ifei 
,  original  Ibrm,  and  accordingly  there  alone  there  wonld 
BMm  to  be  no  distinction  between  Jacob  and  Jamee ; 
which  was  the  eass  even  In  medissval  Latfn,  whcxe 
Jacob  and  Jacobus  were  always  diecilminated.  Iti 
modern  draes,  however,  dti  Tsiy  lightly  on  the  namei 
and  we  see  in  «  Jaeoblte'*  and  *«  Jacobin  »  how  leady 
it  is  to  throw  it  oO;  and,  like  a  true  Oilntal,  mvsm 
ita  original  firm  • 
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wo  fcir  of  oonfcunding  (he  St.  Jamei  of  Um  N«w 
Tertamant  with  the  hero  of  ComposteUa. 

Of  St  Jamet's  early  life  we  know  nothing.  We 
first  hear  of  him  a.  d.  27,  when  he  wm  caOed  to 
be  our  Lord*i  diadple;  and  he  diaappears  from  view 
A.  D.  44,  when  he  sofiered  martyrdom  at  the  hand* 
of  Herod  Agrippa  L  We  proceed  to  thread  to- 
gether the  leveral  pieoee  of  inANrmation  whleh  the 
Inepired  writcn  ha^e  given  ui  reepecting  him  dur- 
ing these  seventeen  years. 

L  His  History.  —  In  the  spring  or  summer  of 
the  year  27,  zJbedee,**  a  fisherman,  but  possessed 
at  kfkst  of  oompeteiioe  (Mark  i.  20),  was  out  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  with  his  two  sons,  James  and  John, 
and  sooM)  boatmoi,  whom  either  he  had  lured  for 
the  occasion,  or  who  more  probably  were  his  usual 
attendants.  He  wa;!  engaged  in  his  customary  oe- 
oupatioii  of  fishing,  and  near  him  was  another  boat 
belonging  to  Simon  and  Andrew,  with  whom  he 
and  his  sons  were  in  partnership.  Finding  them- 
selves unsuocessAil,  the  occupants  of  both  boats 
came  ashore,  and  began  to  wash  their  nets.  At 
this  time  the  new  Tmcher,  who  had  now  been  min- 
istering about  six  months,  and  with  whom  Simon 
and  Andrew,  and  in  all  probability  John,  wen  al- 
ready well  aequamted  (John  i.  41),  appealed  upon 
the  beach.  He  requested  leave  of  Simon  and  An- 
drew to  address  the  crowds  that  flocked  around  him 
from  their  boat,  which  was  lying  at  a  oonvenient 
distance  from  the  shore.  The  discoune  bdng  com- 
pleted, and  the  crowds  dispersing,  Jesub  desired 
Simon  to  put  out  into  the  deeper  water,  and  to  try 
another  cast  for  fish.  Though  reluctant,  Simon 
did  as  he  was  desired,  through  the  awe  which  be 
already  entertained  for  One  who,  he  thought,  might 
possibly  be  the  promised  Messiah  (John  i.  41,  42), 
and  whom  even  now  he  addressed  as  ** Rabbi" 
iiinffrdTO^  Luke  v.  6,  the  word  used  by  this  Evan- 
gelist for  'PafifiD'  Astonished  at  the  success  of 
his  draught,  he  beckoned  to  his  partners  m  the 
other  boat  to  come  and  help  him  and  his  brother 
m  landing  the  fish  caught.  The  same  amazement 
communicated  itself  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and 
flashed  conviction  on  the  souk  of  all  the  four  fish- 
snnen.  They  had  doubted  and  mused  before;  now 
they  believed.  At  His  call  they  left  all,  and  became, 
once  and  for  ever.  His  disciples,  hereafter  to  catch 


This  is  the  call  of  St.  James  to  the  discipleship. 
It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  regarded  the  events 
narrated  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  (Matt.  iv. 
18-22;  Mark  i.  16-20)  as  idenUcal  with  those 
related  by  St.  Luke  (Luke  v.  1-11),  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  Hammond,  Lightfoot,  Maldo- 
jatus,  Jjirdner,  Trench,  Wordsworth,  etc. ;  not  as 
listinct  from  them,  as  supposed  by  Alford,  Gres- 
weU,  ot). 

For  tt  ftiD  year  we  lose  sight  of  St.  James.  He 
IB  then,  in  the  spring  of  28,  called  to  the  apostle- 
Bhlp  with  his  eleven  brethren  (Matt  z.  2;  Marie 
m.  14;  Luke  vi.  13;  Acts  I  18).  In  the  list  of 
llii  Apostles  given  us  by  St.  Mark,  and  in  the  book 
jf  ACM,  his  name  oocure  next  to  that  of  Simon 
Heter :  in  the  (jospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
H  «»meB  third.  It  is  clear  that  in  these  lists  the 
lames  are  not  placed  at  random.  In  all  four,  the 
oamea  of  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John  are 
Saoed  first;  and  it  is  plain  that  these  four  Apostles 


soclealasttoal  tradition,  of  UDoarlaln  data, 
the  rasldaDoe  of  ZetmlM  and  the  birth  of  St 
at  Japhla,  mam  Yi^a,  near  Naaureth. 


at  the  bead  of  the  twelie 

thai  Peter,  Jamea,  and  John,  alone 
admitted  to  the  miracle  of  the  raiainf  of  Jaima's 
daughter  (Marie  v.  87;  Lake  vilL  51).  The  mom 
three  Apoatles  alone  werv  permitted  to  be  pnaent 
at  tue  'I^iisfiguration  (Matt  xvii.  1;  Mark  is.  8 
Luke  ix.  28).  The  same  three  alone  were  aUowed 
to  witnev  the  Agony  (Matt  zxvi.  87;  Mark  xiv 
83).  And  it  is  Peter,  James,  John,  and  Andrew 
who  ask  our  Lord  for  an  ezphmation  of  hia  dark 
sayings  with  regard  to  the  end  of  the  world  and 
his  sMond  coming  (Mark  xiii.  8).  It  is  worthy  of 
notioe  that  in  all  these  pboes,  with  one  cameption 
(Luke  ix.  88),  the  name  of  James  is  put  before 
that  of  John,  and  that  John  is  twice  described  as 
u  the  brother  of  James  *'  (Marie  v.  87;  Matt  xvii. 
1).  Thia  would  appear  to  imply  that  at  thia  time 
Jamea,  ekher  from  age  or  character,  took  a  higher 
position  than  his  brother.  On  the  hat  oocaaion  on 
which  St.  James  ia  mentioned  we  find  thia  position 
reversed.  That  the  prominence  of  these  tlires 
Apostles  was  founded  on  personal  ehaimcter  (as  out 
of  e^-ery  twelve  persons  there  must  be  two  or  three 
to  take  the  lead),  and  that  it  was  not  an  oflioe  held 
by  them  "  quos  Dominus,  ordinis  servandi  eansi, 
cGBteris  prRposuit,"  as  King  James  1.  has 
(PtxfifaL  Man,  m  ApoL  pro  Jur.  FiiL), 
scarcely  be  doubted  (cf.  Ensebius,  ii.  14). 

It  would  seem  to  hare  been  at  the  time  ol  the 
appointment  of  the  twdve  Apostles  that  the  name 
of  Boanergea  [Boamxrokb]  was  giren  to  the  sons 
of  Zebedee.  It  might,  however,  like  Simon*s  name 
of  Peter,  have  been  conferred  before.  This  name 
pkunly  was  not  bestowed  upon  them  becaose  they 
heard  the  voice  like  thunder  from  the  doud  (Jeniine), 
nor  because  **divina  eorum  pnedieatio  magnnm 
quendam  et  illustrem  sonitum  per  teiraram  orbem 
datura  erat"  (Vict  Antioch.),  nor  As  utyakoieir 

Evicaf  iral  BfoXoytrrArout  (Theo|A.),  but  it  was, 
ke  the  name  given  to  Simon,  at  once  descriptiTe 
and  prophetic.  The  **  Rockman  **  had  a  natural 
strength,  which  was  described  by  his  title,  and  he 
was  to  have  a  divine  strength,  predicted  by  the 
same  title.  In  the  same  way  Um  **Sons  of  Thunder  '* 
had  a  burning  and  impetuous  spirit,  which  twice 
exhibits  itself  in  its  unchastened  form  (Luke  ix.  54; 
Mark  x.  87),  and  which,  when  moulded  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  takiog  diflbrsnt  shapea,  led  St  Jamea 
to  be  the  firat  apostolic  martyr,  and  St  John  to 
become  bi  an  eapecial  manner  the  Apostle  of  Love. 
The  first  occasion  on  which  this  natural  char* 
acter  manifests  itself  in  St  James  and  his  brother 
is  at  the  commencement  of  our  Lrad^s  last  Jooniey 
to  Jerusslem  in  the  year  80.  He  was  passing 
through  Samsria;  snd  now  oourtiqg  rather  than 
avudkig  publicity,  he  ^  sent  messeogen  before  hia 
fiuse**  into  a  certain  viUage,  ''to  ipake  ready  for 
him  **  (Luke  ix.  62),  i.  e.  hi  all  probability  to  an- 
nounce him  as  the  Messiah.  The  Samaritana,  with 
their  old  jealousy  strong  upon  them,  reAiaed  te 
receive  him,  beoanse  he  was  going  to  Jemaalem 
instead  of  to  Geiirim ;  and  in  exasperation  Jamea 
and  John  entreated  their  Master  to  foOcar  the 
example  of  Elijah,  and  call  down  fire  to  ocLr:JE.e 
them.  The  rebuke  of  their  Lord  is  testified  to  by 
all  the  New  Testament  MSS.  The  words  of  the 
rebuke,  "  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spiiit  yi 
are  of,'*  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  Codtae 


ttiat  viUage  Is  eoaunonly  known  te  the 
the  Latin  Ohureli  In  that  disMst  w 
fjAnDA.1 
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mimkm  MSS.  of  minor  taJuB.  The  rart  of  the 
itrM»  «<  For  the  Sod  of  Mad  ia  no*  oame  to  destroy 
men**  HtHi  boi  to  nve  fiiein,**  ia  An  iniertion 
withoiii  authority  of  MSS.  \me  AUbrd,  m  (oe.).« 

At  Ube  end  of  the  Mme  journey  a  eimilar  spirit 
ippews  again.  As  they  went  up  to  Jeraafeni  our 
L4»d  declared  to  his  Apostles  the  circumstances  of 
Ids  coming  Passion,  and  at  the  same  time  strength- 
ened them  by  the  promise  that  they  should  sit  on 
twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
These  words  seem  to  lui?e  made  a  great  impression 
upon  Salome,  and  she  may  have  thought  her  two 
sons  quite  as  fit  as  the  sons  of  Jonas  to  be  the  chief 
ministers  of  their  Lord  in  the  mysterious  kingdom 
which  he  was  about  to  assume.  She  approaebed 
tlierefore,  and  besought,  perhaps  with  a  special 
lefereuee  in  her  mind  to  Peter  and  Andrew,  that 
her  two  sons  might  sit  on  the  right  baud  and  on 
the  kft  in  his  kingdom,  i.  e.  aoooiding  to  a  Jewish 
farm  of  expremion^  (Joseph.  AnL  vi.  11,  $  9),  that 
Ihey  might  be  not  to  the  King  in  honor.  Hie 
two  bratben  Joined  with  her  in  the  prayer  (Mark 
z.  35).  The  Lord  passed  by  their  petition  with  a 
mild  MprooC^  showing  that  the  request  had  not 
arisen  from  an  evil  heart,  but  from  a  spirit  which 
vmed  too  h^h.  He  told  them  that  they  should 
drink  His  cup  and  be  baptized  with  His  baptism 
of  suiftring,  but  turned  their  minds  away  at  once 
from  the  thoqght  of  Aiture  preeminence:  in  His 
kingdom  none  of  his  Apostles  were  to  be  lords  over 
the  rest  The  indignation  felt  by  the  ten  woukl 
show  that  they  rqgiffded  the  petition  of  the  tvro 
lirothen  as  an  attempt  at  inftingiug  on  their  priv- 
ileges oa  much  as  on  those  of  Peter  and  Andrew. 

From  the  time  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  a.  i>. 
8U,  to  the  time  of  his  martyrdom,  a.  d.  44,  vre 
know  nothing  of  St  James,  except  that  after  the 
aaeenaion  be  pewtvered  in  prayer  with  the  other 
Apostles,  and  the  women,  and  the  IiOrd*s  brethren 
(Ada  i.  13).  In  the  year  44  Herod  Agrippa  L, 
sou  of  Aristobulna,  was  rulsr  of  all  the  dominions 
which  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Herod  the 
Great,  bad  been  divided  between  Arehelaus,  An- 
tipas,  PhiHp,  and  Lysanias.  He  had  received  from 
OaUgnla,  Trachonitis  in  the  year  37,  Galiiee  and 
Peraa  hi  the  year  40.  On  the  accession  of  Clau- 
diua,  in  the  year  41,  he  reodved  from  him  Idunuea, 
Samsrla,  and  Judaa.  This  sovereign  waa  at  once 
a  supple  statiwnan  and  a  stem  Jew  (Joeeph.  Ami. 
iviii  6,  $  7,  zlz.  5-8):  a  king  irith  not  a  few  grand 
and  kingly  qualities,  at  the  same  time  eaten  up 
with  Jewiah  pride— the  type  of  a  lay  Pharisee. 
M  He  waa  very  ambitious  to  oblige  the  people  with 
donatMNis,**  and  *«he  was  exactly  careifbl  in  the 
observance  of  the  laws  of  his  oowitry,  keeping  him- 
self ewtirely  pure,  and  not  aUowing  one  day  to  pass 
mer  his'  bead/rithout  ita  appointed  saerifioe  *'  (AtU, 
tiz.  7,  $  3).  Policy  and  inclination  wouki  alike 
feid  such  a  mooareh  **to  lay  bands"  (nof  ^^stietch 
forth  his  bands,"  A.  V.  AeU  xii.  1)  '«on  certain 
of  the  ehureh;**  and  aceotdingly,  when  the  pasa* 
over  of  the  year  44  bad  brought  St  James  and  St 
Peter  to  Jerusalem,  he  seiaed  them  both,  oonsMering 
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doobtlesNthatlfhecutoffthe  ««Sonof  nmiidw'* 
and  the  <*  Rockman  "  the  new  sect  would  ht  man 
tractable  or  more  weak  under  the  presldeoey  of 
James  the  Just,  for  whose  chancttr  he  probably 
had  a  lingering  and  sincere  respect  James  was 
apprehended  first  —  his  natural  impetuoeity  of  tem- 
per would  aeem  to  have  urged  him  on  even  beyond 
Peter.  And  '*  Herod  the  king,"  the  historian 
rimply  tells  us,  **  killed  James  the  brother  of  John 
with  the  sword  "  (Acts  xiL  2).  This  U  aU  that 
we  know  for  certain  of  his  death.«  We  may  notice 
two  things  respecting  it  —  first,  that  James  is  now 
described  as  the  brother  of  John,  whereas  previously 
John  bad  been  described  as  the  brother  of  James 
showing  that  the  reputation  of  John  had  increased, 
and  that  of  James  diminished,  by  the  time  that 
St  Luke  wrote:  and  secondly,  that  he  perished  not 
by  stoning,  but  by  the  sword.  The  Jewish  bw 
hdd  down  that  if  seducers  to  strange  irarship  were 
few,  they  should  be  stoned;  if  many,  that  they 
ehonid  be  beheaded.  Either  therefore  Herod  ii^ 
tended  that  James's  death  shouki  be  the  beginning 
of  a  sanguinary  penecution,  or  he  merely  foUowed 
the  Koman  custom  of  putting  to  death  flnom  prefer- 
ence (see  Ugbtfoot,  in  he.). 

The  dea£  of  so  prominent  a  champion  left  a 
huge  gap  in  the  ranks  of  the  in&nt  society,  which 
was  filled  partly  by  St  James,  the  brother  of  our 
Lord,  who  now  steps  forth  into  greater  prominence 
in  Jerusalem,  and  partly  by  St  Paul,  who  had  now 
been  seven  years  a  convert,  and  who  shortly  after- 
wards set  out  on  bis  first  apostolic  journey. 

II.  Chronoiogical  recapUukUion.  — Inihe  spring 
or  summer  of  the  year  27  James  was  called  to  ba 
a  disciple  of  Christ  In  the  spring  of  28  he  waa 
appointed  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  at  that 
time  probably  received,  with  his  brother,  the  title 
of  Boanerges.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  be 
waa  admitted  to  the  miraculous  raising  of  Jairus*s 
daughter.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  29  he  wit- 
nesnd  the  Transfiguration.  Very  eariy  in  the  year 
30  he  urged  his  I^ord  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven 
to  consume  the  Samaritan  village.  About  three 
months  later  in  the  same  year,  just  before  the  final 
arrival  in  Jerusalem,  he  and  his  brother  made  their 
ambitious  request  through  their  mother  Salome. 
Ou  the  night  before  the  Crucifixion  he  was  present 
at  the  Agony  in  the  Garden.  On  the  day  of  the 
Ascension  he  is  motioned  as  perseiwng  with  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles  and  disciples  in  prayer.  Shortly 
before  the  day  of  the  Paesover,  in  the  year  44,  tie 
was  put  to  death.  Tlius  during  fourteen  out  oi 
the  seventeen  years  that  elapsed  between  his  call 
and  his  death  we  do  not  even  catch  a  glimpse  of 
him. 

III.  TVadStJm  reqfeeting  Asm. — Clement  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  H}fpotypo§eu, 
relates,  concerning  St.  James*s  martyrdom,  that 
the  prosecutor  waa  ao  moved  by  witnessing  his  bold 
confession  that  be  declared  himself  a  Christian  on 
the  spot :  accused  and  accuser  vrere  therefore  hurried 
off  together,  and  on  the  road  the  latter  begged  St 
James  to  grant  him  forgiveness;  after  a  moment's 


«  •  8ae  DoCa  d  xanHmt  ftUAR,  vol.  1.  p.  707  t    A. 
^  Tha  MUM  form  is  eoaunon  throas^hont  the  But 
ho  Un9't  Arab.  NigMta^  vol.  IB.  p.  212,  fto. 

r  The  great  Arnmlan  eoownt  at  Jerosalam  on  Iha 
so-eaUMl  Mount  ZIoq  Is  dedleated  to  <*  St  Jaanes  th« 
son  of  Zsbedae."  Tbe  ehoreb  of  Cbe  convent  or  mther 
a  shmU  ohapal  on  Its  norChaaas  tide,  orcopio*  the  fra- 
ilta  of  his  nuurtyrdon.    TUU,  however,  can 
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hardly  be  the  actual  sita  (WUlkuna,  Hoty  Gty,  IL  668). 
Its  moat  intaraitlDg  posssseioo  is  the  chair  of  the 
Aposfek,  a  venerable  nllc,  the  age  of  which  la  perhape 
traceable  as  for  baek  as  tbe  4th  eantoiy  (WllUama, 
660).  But  as  it  wonld  seem  that  It  Is  bellcvid  to  haw 
belonged  to  *'  the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,'*  II  k 
doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  Jameses  t*w  trs4 
I  would  atuwu  It. 
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I.  Uie  Apostk  kived  him,  nying,  ^  Pmm 
ht  to  theo!"  acid  Ubey  wen  beb«aded  together. 
Thin  ondition  ii  praMrved  by  KuMbius  (//.  £'.  U.  6). 
Thete  is  tio  intanial  evidence  against  ii,  and  the 
external  evidenee  is  aufficient  to  malie  it  credible, 
for  Oetueiit  ilouriahed  at  early  ab  A.  i>.  196,  and 
he  Matee  exprenly  tiiat  the  aeooimt  waa  given  hini 
by  thoee  who  weut  before  him. 

For  legendi  respecting  his  death  and  his  con- 
nection with  Spain,  see  the  Roman  Breviary  (in 
Fesf.  S.  Jac  Ap.),  in  which  the  liealmg  of  a 
paral}-tic  and  tlie  conversion  of  Hermogenes  are 
attributed  to  him,  and  where  it  li  asserted  that  he 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Spain,  and  tliat  hb  remains 
were  translated  to  ComposteUa.  See  also  the  iburth 
oook  of  the  Apostolical  History  written  by  Abdias, 
the  (paeudo)  first  bishop  of  Babylon  (Abdiae,  Brtb^ 
lonimprimi  Fpuagn  ah  Apatoas  conttihUij  de  hu- 
toria  Ceriamini»  A/JOttoUci  Ubri  decern,  Paris, 
1566);  Isidore,  Defriidet  obitu  88.  vtrimque  Trtt. 
Ko.  LXXUI.  (Hagenoie,  1529);  Pope  Callixtus 
II/s  Four  Sermons  on  St  James  the  Apostle  {ffibL 
Patr.  Magn,  zv.  p.  824);  Blariana,  Dt  adveniu 
Jaeubi  ApoUoU  Majoris  in  flupnniam  (Col.  Agripp. 
}609);  Ikronios,  Afartyrviogium  Ronumum  ad  JuL 
S5,  p.  325  (Antwerp,  1689):  BoUandus,  Acta  8nnc' 
lorum,  ad  JvL  25,  torn.  vi.  pp.  1-124  (Antwerp, 
1729);  Eitius,  Qmm.  wi  Act.  Ap.  c.  zii.;  Annul. 
m  difficUiora  toca  8.  SeripL  (CoL  A.gripp.  1622); 
'nUemont,  Memoires  pour  tervir  d  ChUUnre  ec- 
clenatHque  des  tix  premiers  neclet,  torn.  i.  p.  899 
(Brussels,  1706).  As  there  is  no  shadow  of  foun- 
dation for  any  of  the  legends  here  referred  to  we 
pass  thorn  by  without  fiirther  notice.  EvenBaronius 
shows  himself  aahsmed  of  them ;  Kstius  gives  them 
up  as  hopeless;  and  HUemont  refects  them  with 
as  much  contempt  as  his  position  would  allow  him 
to  show.  Epiphanius,  without  giving  or  probably 
having  any  authority  fbr  or  against  his  statement, 
reports  that  St.  James  died  unmarried  (S.  Epiph. 
Adv.  H(Br.  ii.  4,  p.  491,  Paris,  1622),  and  that, 
like  his  namesake,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  Nasmrite 
{Und,  Ui.  2,  13,  p.  1046). 

2.  Jamks  the  Sok  op  Alph.kub.  Matt  z.  8; 
Mark  iU.  18;  I^ke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13. 

3.  James  the  Brother  op  the  Lord.  Matt 
Eiii.  66;  Mark  vi.  8;  Gal.  i.  19. 

4.  James  the  Som  ok  Maky,  Matt,  zxvii.  56; 
Luke  sziv.  10.  Also  called  the  Little,  Mark 
cv.  40. 

6.  Jam  FA  the  Brother  op  Judb.    Jude  1. 

6.  James  the  Brother  (?)  of  Jude.  Luke 
vi.  16;  AcUi.  13. 

7.  JAMF.S.  Acts  zii.  17,  zv.  13,  zzi.  18;  1  Cor. 
XT.  7;  Gal.  u.  9,  12. 

8.  James  the  Servant  of  God  avd  op  the 
Ia>i:i>  Jehus  CHKi<rr.     James  i.  1. 

We  reserve  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 
epistle  for  tlie  present 

St.  Paul  idenUfies  for  us  Nos.  8  and  7  (see  Gal. 
U.  9  and  12  oompaied  with  i.  19). 

If  we  may  translate  *Io^a$  *lajr«(/3ov,  Judas  CAe 
broth  er^  rather  than  the  ton  of  James,  we  may  oon- 
sludtf  that  5  and  6  &re  identical.  And  that  we 
may  so  translate  it,  is  proved,  if  proof  were  needed, 
by  Winer  {Grummtir  of  the  Idiomt  of  the  y.  7\, 
translated  by  Agnew  snd  Ebbdce,  New  York,  1650, 
§^  hri.  and  ziz.),  by  HMnlein  (Handb.  der  KiiU, 
in  die  8chriflen  des  Newn  TeU.,  Erlansen,  1809), 
by  Amaud  {Recherche*  criUquei  tur  FjSpiire  de 
J^ie,  Strssboiig,  1851). 

Wa  may  identify  o  and  6  with  3   because  we 


know  thai  James  tU  Laid*»  fafsdMr  hftd  a  KoBm 
f^BBfifi^  Jude. 

We  may  klentiiy  4  with  8  bseanse  w  khoa 
James  the  son  of  Mary  had  a  brother  named  Joas^ 
and  so  also  had  James  the  Lord's  brother. 

Thus  thei'e  remain  two  only,  James  tlie  son  U 
Alphasus  (2.),  and  Janua  the  brother  of  the  Lord 
(3.).  Can  we,oreanwenot,kientif)rthem?  nil 
requirm  a  longer  consideration. 

L  By  comparing  Matt  zxvii.  56  and  Marie  zv. 
40,  with  John  ziz.  26,  we  find  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
had  a  sister  named  like  herself,  Mary,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Clopaa,  and  who  had  two  sons,  James  the 
Little,  and  Joses.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
"« Mary  the  wife  of  Ckipas"  in  John  ziz.  26  nsMl 
not  be  the  same  person  aa  *«  his  m  4her*s  sister  '* 
(Kitio,  Lsnge,  Davklson),  but  the  Uieek  win  not 
admit  of  this  oonstraetaon  without  the  addition  or 
the  omission  of  a  iroi'.  By  referring  to  Matt  ztii 
66  and  Mark  ri.  8  we  find  that  a  James  snd  a 
Joses,  with  two  other  l»etliren  called  Jude  and 
Simon,  and  at  least  three  (imw)  sisten,  were 
living  with  the  Viigin  Msry  at  Naiareth.  By 
referring  to  Luke  vi.  16  and  Acts  L  18  we  find  that 
there  were  two  brethren  named  James  and  Jude 
among  the  Apostles.  It  would  eeitainly  be  natmal 
to  think  that  we  had  here  but  one  family  of  four 
brothers  and  three  or  more  sisters,  the  children  of 
Clopas  and  Mary,  nephews  and  nieces  of  the  Viigm 
Mary.  Iliere  are  dilBculties,  however,  in  the  way 
of  this  eondusKMi.  For,  (1)  the  four  brethren  in 
Matt  ziU.  55  are  described  ss  the  brothers  (AScA- 
Sol)  of  Jesus,  not  ss  His  ooosins;  (2)  they  sre 
found  livins  ss  at  their  home  with  the  Virgin 
Mary,  whi<£  seems  unnstmrsl  if  she  were  tlMir 
aunt,  their  mother  being,  as  we  know,  still  aliv«»: 
(8)  the  James  of  Luke  vi.  16  b  deseribed  ss  the  son 
not  of  Clopas,  bat  of  Alphcos;  (4)  the  Mbcethren 
of  the  Lord  **  (wlio  are  (Jainly  James,  Joses,  Jade, 
snd  SimMi)  appear  to  be  ezcloded  ftom  the  Apos- 
tolic band  by  their  decbued  unbelief  in  liis  Mea- 
sishship  (John  vii.  8--6)  snd  by  being  formaDy  dis- 
tinguished from  the  disciples  by  the  GoqMl-writen 
(Matt.  idi.  48;  Mark  iii.  88;  John  iL  12;  Aeta  L 
14);  (6)  James  and  Jade  are  not  designated  as  the 
Lofd*s  brethren  in  the  lisU  of  the  Apostles;  (6) 
Mary  is  designated  as  mother  of  James  and  Jeses. 
wheress  she  would  have  been  called  mother  of  Jameb 
and  Jude,  had  James  and  Jade  been  Apostles,  and 
Joses  not  an  Apostle  (Matt  zzrii.  66). 

Theae  are  the  siz  chief  otifeetions  whieh  may  be 
made  to  the  hypothesb  of  there  being  but  one 
femily  of  brethren  named  James,  Joses,  Jude,  sod 
Simon.    The  foUowing  answers  may  be  given:  — 

O^'ec^ionl.  — u  They  an  called  6ref*refi.*'  U 
is  a  Mjund  rule  of  criticism  that  words  sre  to  Iw 
understood  in  their  most  simple  snd  literal  aoeepta- 
tMNi;  but  there  ia  a  limit  to  thia  rule.  When 
greater  diiRcuities  are  caused  by  adhering  to  the 
literal  meaning  of  a  word,  than  by  interpreting  it 
more  liberally,  it  is  the  psirt  of  the  eritie  to  inter- 
pret more  liberally,  rather  than  to  ding  to  the 
ordinary  and  literal  meaning  of  a  word.  Now  it  if 
cleariy  not  necessary  to  understand  A8cA^  *• 
** brothers"  in  the  nearest  sense  of  brothethood. 
It  need  not  mean  more  than  relative  (oomp.  I JLX. 
(Sen.  ziii.  8,  ziv.  14,  zz.  12,  zziz.  12,  zzzL  28; 
I^ev.  zzv.  48;  Deut  U.  8;  Job  ziz.  18,  zlii.  11 
Xen.  Cyrcp.  i.  6,  $  47;  Isocc.  Paneg.  90;  Plat 
Phad.  67,  Cril.  16;  see  also  Clo.  ad  AtL  15:  IW 
Ann.  iii.  88;  Quint  Cnit.  vi.  10,  $  84 ;  etenp.  8«ie9 
and  Schleusner.  m  voe.).   Bat  psrhaps  the  eireim 
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, cf  IIm  eMe  would  lead  m  to  tnektAta  H 

fcrathrcn?    On  the  ooatnr}',  such  a  tnmaliition 
ftppeui  to  produee  very  gnve  difficolUet.    For, 
fini,  it  inUrodueeB  two  leto  of  four  firit^^ousitn, 
tMaring  the  nme  naiam  of  Jvnei,  Jomb,  Jude,  Mid 
Simon,  who  appear  upon  the  stage  without  any- 
thing to  show  which  i>  the  aon  of  Clopaa,  and  which 
hi«  cousin;  and  secondly,  it  driveB  us  to  take  our 
choice    between    three    doubtful  and  improbable 
hypothesea  as  to  the  parentage  of  this  second  set 
of  James,  Josea,  Jude,  and  Simon,   lliere  are  thrra 
MKh   h>'potheseB:    (n.)  The  Eastern  hypothesis, 
that  they  were  the  children  of  Joseph  by  a  former 
wife.     This  notion  originated  in  the  apocryphal 
(ioepd  of  Peter  (Orig.  m  Matt.  xiii.  U.  Op.  torn. 
uL  p.  46S,  £.  ed.  Delarue),  and  was  adopted  by 
St.  Epiphanhis,  St.  Hilary,  and   St.  Ambrose,  and 
banded  on  to  the  bter  Greek  Church  (Epiph.  Aer. 
zzviL  1,  Op,  torn.  i.  p.  116;  Hil.  tit  MaU.  i.,  St. 
Ambr.  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  960,  Ed.  Beiied.).     (6.)  The 
Helvidian   hypothesis,    put  forward    at    first  by 
BoDOSOs,  Helvidins,  and  Joviuian,  and  revived  by 
Strauss  and  Heider  in  Germany,  and  by  Davidson 
and  Allbrd  in  England,  that  James,  Joses,  Jude, 
Simon,  and  the  three  sisters,  were  ohiklren  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.    This  notion  is  opposed,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  (;hri»- 
tian  body  in  all  ages  of  the  Church :  like  the  other 
two  hypotheses,  it  creates  two  sets  of  oou«ins  with 
the  same  name:  it  seems  to  be  scarcely  compatible 
with  our  Iiord*s  recommending  His  mother  to  the 
oaie  of  St.  John  at  His  own  death  (see  Jerome, 
Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  10);  for  if,  as  has  been  suggested, 
tbiongh  with  great  impiobability,  her  sons  might 
at  that  time  nave  been  unbelievers  (Bk>m.  Dup. 
TheoL  p.  67,  Logd.  Bat. ;  Neander,  Plfwiintj,  eto., 
iv.  1),  JsauB  wouM  have  known  that  that  unbelief 
was  only  to  continue  for  a  few  days.     That  the 
wpmr^oKot  %dis  of  Luke  ii.  7,  and  the  twt  oS 
Irt «c  of  Matt  L  95,  imply  the  birth  of  after  ehil- 
dno,  is  not  now  often  uiged  (see  Pcaraon,  On  the 
Crtid,  I  304,  ii.  290).  (c.)  The  Levirato  hypothesis 
may  be  passed  by.     It  was  a  mere  attempt  made 
m  the  eleventh  century  to  reconcile  the  (jreek  and 
liatm  traditions  by  supposing  that  Joseph  and 
Ckpas  were  brothers,  and  that  Joaeph  nOsed  up 
ssed  to  his  dead  brother  (Theoph.  m  MaiL  ziii.  6d; 
Cp.  torn.  L  p.  71,  E.  ed.  Venet.  1764). 

Oi^eetion  9.  —  t*  The  four  brothers  and  their 

sbtcrs  are  always  found  living  and  moving  about 

with  the  Viigin  Mary.**    If  they  were  the  children 

of  C3opaa,  the  Virgin  Mary  was  their  aunt.    Her 

•wn  husband  vronld  appear  without  doubt  to  have 

died  at  some  time  between  A.  d.  8  and  a.  d.  96. 

Nor  hare  we  any  reason  for  believing  Qopas  to 

have  been  alive  during  our  Lord's  ministry.     (We 

ceed  not  pause  here  to  prove  that  the  ClMphas  of 

l;nke  zziv.  is  an  entirely  different  person  and  name 

fttNki  Cfepas.)     What  difficulty  is  there  in  sup- 

poaing  tluit  the  two  widowed  sisters  shouM  have 

Qved  together,  the  more  so  as  one  of  them  had  but 

one  son,  and  he  was  often  taken  from  her  by  his 

tiinisterial  duties?     And  woukl  it  not  be  most 

aturd  that  tvro  families  of  fint  cousins  thus  living 

ejgether  should  be  populariy  hwked  upon  as  one 

amily,  and  spoken  of  as  brothers  and  sisten  instead 

jf  eoosins?    It  is  noticeable  that  St  Mary  is  no- 

irheve  eaOed  the  mother  of  the  four  brothers. 

Oiftetitm  8.  —  '*  James  the  Apostle  is  said  tobe 
fhesonof  Alphiens,  notofClopas."  But  Alphaius 
pd  dbras  are  the  same  name  rendered  into  the 
dnsk  langwge  in  two  diflhrent  but  ofdinary  and 


noogniaed  ways,  from  the  Aramide   ^^{U  « 


f<^^-.      (See  Mill,   ilcoNiiift  of  our  1m^% 

Brethren  vhdionUdj  etc.  p.  936,  who  compares  thi 
two  forms  Cfovis  and  Ak>ysius;  Amaud,  JUchenAea 

etc). 

OOfeetkm  4.  — Dean  Alford  considers  John  vii 
5,  compared  with  vi.  67-70,  to  decide  that  none  of 
the  brothers  of  the  Ix)rd  were  of  the  number  of  the 
Twelve  {Proleg.  to  Ep.  ofJnmet,  Gr.  Test  iv.  88, 
and  Cumm.  in  loc.).     If  this  verse,  as  he  sUtes, 
makes  *'  the  crowning  difficulty  *'  to  th«  hypothesis 
of  the  identity  of  James  the  son  of  Alplisus.  the 
Apostle,  with  James  the  brother  of  the  I^ord,  the 
difficulties  are  not  too  formidable  to  be  overcome. 
Many  of  the  disciples  having  left  Jesus,  St  Peter 
bursts  out  in  the  name  of  the  Twelve  with  a  warm 
exprasion  of  faith  and  love;  and  after  that  —  very 
likely  (see  Gieswell*s  Harmony)  fUll  tax  months 
afterwardR  —  the  Evangelist  states  that  ^Mieither 
did  his  brethren  believe  on  Him."     Does  it  foUuw 
from  hence  that  all  his  brethren  disbelieved  ?    Let 
us  compare  other  parages  in  Scripture.     St  Mat- 
thew and  St  Mark  state  that  the  thieves  railed  on 
our  Lord  upon  the  Ooss.    Are  we  therefore  to  dis- 
believe St  Luke,  who  says  that  one  of  the  thieves 
was  penitent,  and  did  not  rail  ?  (Luke  xxiii.  31*,  40). 
St  Luke  and  St  John  say  that  the  soldiers  oflered 
vinegar.     Are  we  to  believe  that  all  did  so?  or,  as 
St  Matthew  and  St  Mark  teU  us,  that  only  one 
did  it?     (Luke  xxiii.  36;  John  zix.  99;  Mark  xv. 
36;  Matt  xxvii.  48).     St  Matthew  tells  us  thai 
"  his  discipkis  "  had  indignation  when  Mary  poured 
the  ouitineiit  on  the  Lord's  head.     Are  we  to  sup- 
pose this  true  of  all?  or  of  Judas  Iscariot,  and 
perhaps  some  others,  according  to  John  xii.  4  and 
Mark  xiv.  4  ?    It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose 
that  St.  John  is  here  speaking  of  all  the  brethrteii. 
If  Josea,  Simon,  and  the  three  usters  disbelieved, 
it  woukl  be  quite  sufficient  ground  for  the  state- 
ment or  the  Evangelist     The  same  may  be  said 
of  Matt.  xii.  47,  Mark  iii.  39,  where  it  is  reported 
to  Him  that  his  mother  and  his  brethren,  desig- 
nated by  St.  Mark  (iii.  91)  as  o2  wop'  avroS,  were 
standing  without     Nor  does  it  necessarily  foQow 
that  the  disbelief  of  the  brethren  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  James  md  Jude,  Apostles  though  they 
were,  and  vouched  for  half  a  year  before  by  the 
warm-tempered  Peter,  could  have  ly»d  no  share  in 
it    It  might  have  been  similar  to  that  feeling  of 
unfidthful  restlessnev  which   perhaps  moved  St 
John  Baptist  to  send  hu  disciploB  to  make  their 
inquiry  of  the  Lord  (see  GroUus  mi  hc.^  and  Ijuid- 
ner,  vi.  p.  497,  Ixmd.  1788).    With  regard  to  John, 
ii.  19,  Acts  i.  14,  we  may  say  that  **his  brethren  " 
are  no  mora  excluded  fkom  the  disciples  in  the  first 
passage,  and  from  the  Apostles  in  the  second,  by 
being  mentioned  parallel  with  them,  than  *'the 
other  Apostles,  and  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  and 
Cephas "  (1  Cor.  ix.  6),  excludes  Peter  from  the 
Apostolic  band. 

Objection  5.  —  '*  If  the  title  of  brethren  of  the 
Lord  had  belonged  to  James  and  Jude,  they  would 
have  been  designated  by  it  in  the  list  of  the  Apostles." 
The  omission  :f  a  title  is  so  slight  a  ground  for  an 
argument  that  we  may  pass  this  by. 

Olyection  6  -That  Mary  tie  wift  of  Ckpas 
shouM  be  designated  by  the  Utle  of  Mary  thi 
.^jther  of  James  and  Joses,  to  the  exeluskm  of 
Jude,  if  James  and  Jude  were  Apoetks,  appears  ti 
Dr.  Datidion  {Introd.  to  N.  71.  iii.  996.  Losidoik 
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1861)  mi  to  Dmo  Alfofd  {ProL  to  £p.  ofjamtty 
Q.  T.,  hr.  90)  extremely  improbeble.  There  if  no 
improbability  in  it,  if  JoMi  was,  at  mtmld  aeem 
iilcely,  ao  elder  brother  of  Jude,  and  next  in  order 
to  James. 

II.  We  have  hitherto  argued  that  the  hypotheiia 
^hich  moet  oatundly  aeoounte  for  the  &oti  of  Holy 
ScripUire  is  that  of  the  ideutitj  of  James  the  Little, 
the  Apostle,  with  James  the  Lord's  brother.  We 
ha^'e  oJso  argued  that  the  six  main  ol|)ections  to 
tliis  view  aro  not  valid,  inasmuch  as  they  may  either 
be  altogether  met,  ot  at  best  throw  us  back  on  other 
hypotheses  whicli  create  greater  difficulties  than 
that  under  consideration.  We  proceed  to  point 
out  some  flirther  confirmations  of  our  original 
hypothesis. 

1.  It  would  be  unnatural  that  St.  Luke,  in  a  list 
of  twdve  persons,  in  which  the  name  ol  Janies 
twice  occurred,  with  its  distinguishing  piUxxmymic, 
should  describe  one  of  the  huit  persons  on  his  list 
as  brother  to  ^  James,"  without  any  further  desig- 
nation to  distinguish  hioi,  unless  he  meant  the 
James  vihom  he  had  just  before  named.  The  James 
whom  he  had  juft  before  named  is  the  son  of 
Alphaeus;  the  person  designated  by  his  rdationship 
to  him  is  Jude.  We  have  reason  therefore  for  re- 
garding Jude  as  the  brother  of  tlie  son  of  Alphsus; 
on  other  grounds  (Matt.  xiii.  65;  Mark  vi.  3)  we 
have  reason  for  regarding  him  as  the  brother  of  the 
Lord:  therefore  we  have  reason  for  regarding  the 
ion  of  AlphsBus  as  the  brother  of  the  Lwd. 

2.  It  would  be  unnatural  that  St  Luke,  after 
having  recognized  only  two  Jameses  throughout  hb 
Gospel  and  down  to  tiie  twelfth  chapter  of  the  AcU 
of  the  Apostles,  and  having  in  that  chapter  nar- 
rated the  death  of  one  of  them  (James  the  son  of 
Zebedee),  should  go  on  in  the  same  and  following 
chapters  to  speak  of  "James,**  meaning  thereby 
not  the  other  James,  with  whom  alone  his  readers 
are  acquainted,  but  a  different  James  not  }-et  men- 
tioned by  him.  Alford*s  example  of  Philip  the 
Evangelist  {ProUg.  to  the  Ep.  of  Jamegy  p.  89)  is 
in  no  manner  of  way  to  the  pohit,  except  as  a  con- 
trast. St.  Luke  introduces  Philip  the  Evangelist, 
Acta  vi.  5,  and  after  recounting  the  death  of 
Stephen  his  colleague,  continues  the  history  of  the 
same  Philip. 

3.  James  is  represented  throughout  the  Acts  as 
^xereising  great  authority  among,  or  even  over, 
Apostles  (Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  xxi.  18);  and  in 
5t.  Paul's  Epistles  he  is  plsoed  before  even  Cephas 
tfid  John,  and  declared  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  Church 
vith  them  ((Jal.  ii.  9-12).  It  is  more  likely  that 
%n  Apostle  would  hold  such  a  position,  than  one 
who  bad  not  been  a  believer  till  after  the  Resur- 
rfction. 

4.  St  Paul  says  (Gal.  i.  19),  *>  Other  of  the 
Apostles  saw  I  none,  save  James  the  Lord's  brother  " 
(cTcpoi'  Z\  rnv  iaroirT6Kw  ovk  cTSov  c2  yAi  'Ic(- 
vctf/Sov  Tt  V  iZfK^y  Tov  Kvpiov),  This  passage, 
though  seeming  to  assert  distinctly  that  James  the 
l/)rd'8  brother  was  an  Apostle,  and  therefore  iden- 
tical with  the  son  of  Alphnus,  cannot  be  taken  as 
a  direct  statement  to  that  efiect,  for  it  is  potsibU 
*hat  itwo<rr6\My  mey  he  used  in  the  looser  sense, 
though  this  is  not  agreeable  with  the  line  of  defense 
which  St  Paul  is  here  maintaining,  namely,  that 
Ke  had  received  his  commissfon  fh>m  God,  and  not 
roni  t^e  Twelve  (see  Thomdike,  i.  p.  6,  Oxf.  1844). 
And  Bgaiu,  d  u^  may  qualify  the  wh<^e  sentence, 
ind  Doi  only  the  word  kiroffr6\«ty  (MayerhoflT,  Hut. 
IrdC  £9Ml  in  dU  Petrm.  Schr,  p.  62,  Hamb. 
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tUe  is  not  often,  if  ever,  the  cue,  when  cl  ^  M 
lows  ir^poy  (Sehneokenbniger,  AtkuL  ad  I^pitt 
Jac.  perpU.  p.  144,  Stuttg.  1882:  see  also  Wfaier 
Oramm.  6Ch  ed.,  p.  647,  ami  Meyer,  Komm,  in  loc. ;. 
and  if  St  Ptal  had  not  intended  to  include  St 
James  among  the  Apostles,  we  shoiUd  rather  have 
expected  the  singular  iir^eroKop  than  the  plural 
tAp  htovriKmy  (Amaud,  Reeherthf^  etc.).  The 
more  natursl  interpretation  of  the  verse  wonid 
appear  to  be  that  which  Includes  James  among  the 
Twelve,  Identi^ng  him  with  the  son  of  Alphsus. 
Rut,  as  we  have  sidd,  such  a  conclusion  does  not 
neoessarily  follow.  Compare,  however,  this  verse 
with  Acts  ix.  27,  and  the  probability  is  increased 
by  seversl  degrees.  St  Luke  there  asserts  that 
Barnabas  brought  PMil  to  the  AputtUn^  Tphs  reus 
kwocr6Kovt»  St.  Paul,  as  we  have  seen,  asserts 
that  during  that  visit  to  Jerusalem  he  saw  Peter, 
and  none  other  oi  the  Apostles,  save  James  the 
liord's  brother.  Peter  and  James,  then,  were  the 
two  Apostles  to  whom  Barnabas  brought  FknI.  Of 
course,  it  mny  be  said  here  also  that  irtfcrroXoi  is 
used  in  its  ba  sense;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  nxnv 
natond  conclusion  that  James  the  Lord*s  brother 
was  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  being  identics] 
with  James  the  ton  of  Alplueus,  or  James  the 
Little. 

IIL  We  must  now  turn  Ibr  a  short  time  from 
Scripture  to  the  early  testimony  of  uninspired 
writers.  Here,  as  among  modem  writers,  we  ffaid 
the  same  three  hypotheses  which  we  have  already 
mentioned:  — 

For  the  identity  of  James  the  Lord*s  brother 
with  James  the  Apostle,  the  son  of  Alphsraa,  w« 
find  Papias  of  Hierapolb,  a  contemporary  of  ths 
Apostles  o  (see  Routh,  BeKq.  Sticr.  I  16,  48,  280, 
Oxon,  1846),  St  Clement  of  Alexandria  {H^patf- 
poteU,  bk.  vii.  apud  Euseb.  H,  E.  ii.  1),  St  Chry- 
sostom  (in  GaL  I.  19). 

PsraM  with  this  opinion  there  existed  another 
in  fiivor  of  the  hypothesis  that  Janes  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  by  a  fbrmer  marriage,  and  therefore  not 
identical  with  the  ton  of  Alphsus.  This  is  first 
found  in  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Peter  (see  Origen, 
in  Matt,  xiii.  66),  in  the  Protevangelium  of  James, 
and  the  Pseudo-Apostolical  Constitutions  of  the 
third  century  (Thifo,  CW.  Apoer,  L  228;  Const 
ApoU,  vi.  12).  It  is  adopted  by  Eusebius  ( Comm. 
in  EtaL  xrii.  6;  H,  E,  i.  12,  ii.  1).  Perhaps  it  is 
Origen's  opinion  (see  Comm.  in  Joh.  iL  12).  Si 
Epipbanins,  St.  Hilary,  and  St  Ambrose,  we  have 
alrrady  mentfoned  as  being  on  the  same  side.  So 
are  Victorinus  (Vict.  PhU.  in  Gal  apud  Mati 
ScripL  veL  nov.  Coll.  [tom.  tii.  pan  ii.]  Romse, 
1828)  and  Gregory  Nyssen  {0pp.  tom.  ii.  p.  844, 
D,  ed..Par.  1618),  and  it  became  the  recognised 
belief  of  the  Gredc  Church. 

Meantime  the  hypothesis  msintaining  the  Iden- 
tity of  the  two  was  maintained;  and  behig  warmly 
defended  by  St  Jerome  {in  Matt.  xii.  49),  and 
supported  by  St  Augustine  ( Contra  Fnvtt.  xxii 
86,  Ac.),  it  beeame  Uie  reoognixed  belief  of  th« 
Western  Church. 

The  thhrd  hypothesis  was  unknown  until  it  was 
put  forward  by  Bonosus  in  Macedonia,  and  by  Hel- 
vidius  and  Jovinian  hi  Italy,  as  an  opinion  which 
seemed  to  them  eonfbrmable  with  Scripture.  Theif 
followen  were  called  Antidioomarianites.    llie  fsei 


«  •  Here,  too,  ths  older  Papias  Is  eonfoundsd  will 
hki  lalsr  naanssske.    8ss  nols,  vol.  i  p.  8S         fl. 
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f  Ifcrir  karing  a  mine  gifcn  than  abowi  thai  their 
■iiibfn  muii  have  beoi  oonudorable;  they  date 
from  Uw  latter  pari  of  tbe  fourth  oentuiy. 

Eolith  theological  writcn  have  been  divided 
bctven  the  iSrai  and  eecood  of  these  rietra,  with, 
bowercr,  a  prafereuoe  on  the  whole  for  the  firrt 
hypgthaeia.  See,  lor  eiample,  Lardner,  vi.  496, 
Lood.  1788:  Peanon,  Minor  \Vork$,  I  350,  Oxf. 
18U,  and  0»  (Ae  Creed,  L  308,  iL  324,  Oxf.  1833; 
Ihorodike,  i  5,  Oxf.  1844;  Home's  Jnirod.  to  H. 
8,  It.  427,  Lood.  1834,  Ac  On  th«^  same  side  are 
lightfooi,  Witaiua,  Lampe,  Baumgarten,  Semler, 
Gsbler,  Richhoni,  Hug,  Berthoklt,  Guericke, 
Sdueckenburger,  Meier,  dteiger,  Oiesehsr,  Theile, 
Langs.  Taylor  {Opp.  torn.  t.  p.  20,  Lond.  1848), 
WiboD  ( Ofp.  torn.  t(.  p.  673,  Oxf.  1859),  Cave  {U/e 
tfSL  Jttmu)  maintain  the  aeoond  hypothesis,  with 
VoHiia,  Baniage,  Valesiua,  etc.  The  third  is  held 
bj  Dr.  Daridaoci  {Inir,  N.  T,  vol  ill.)  and  by  Dean 
AUbcd  (G'redb  Ttnt.  ir.  87).« 

Hw  ehief  treatises  on  the  subjeet  are  Dr.  BTdl's 
ikrvmU  ofomr  Lin^$  brttkren  vintUcattd,  Gam- 
bridge^  1843;  Alford,  sa  above  referred  to;  Lange's 
AitUe  in  Hcrzpg's  Reni-EncykkpdtSe  fitr  proiu- 
loatedke  Tkeoiogit  wd  Kirche,  Stuttgart,  1856; 
Nesodei^s  Pfianxmng  und  Leittmg;  Schnecken- 
bvgBr's  Amnotatio  ad  EpitL  Jae.  perpetua,  Stutt- 
^vt,  1832;  Amand's  Beekerehe$  eritiqtiet  tur 
fipUre  dt  Jude,  Stnwbouig,  1851;  SchaTs  Dag 
VerhMbttM  deM  JaoobvM  Brudert  de$  Herm  und 
JactAm  A^di,  Berlin,  1842;  Gabler's  De  Jaedbo, 
EpiiloLt  eiflem  ageriptm  Auctorij  Altorf,  1787. 

Had  we  not  identifted  James  the  son  of  Alphsras 
with  the  brother  of  tbe  I^ord  we  shouU  have  but 
Ettfe  to  write  of  him.  When  we  had  said  that  his 
same  appeara  twice  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  oar  history  of  him  would  be  complete.  In 
fike  manner  the  esriy  history  of  the  l/>rd*s  brother 
voukl  be  ooBined  to  the  fiMst  thai  he  lived  and 
aoved  firon  place  to  phwe  with  bis  brothers  and 
Biten,  and  with  the  Vixgin  Mary;  and,  except  the 
Bppesiance  of  tbe  risen  liord  to  him,  we  should 
have  aothhig  mme  to  recount  of  him  until  after 
the  death  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  in  the  year 
44,  or  at  leaat,  tUl  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem 

Act  hie  conversion,  in  the  year  40.     Of  James  the 

ittfe,  who  would  probably  be  distinct  fnm  each 
of  the  above  (for  an  argument  against  the  identity 

(  the  Jameaes  is  the  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
Al^itueQs  and  Oopas),  we  should  know  nothing, 
euspt  thai  he  hid  a  mother  named  Mary,  who 
the  slater  of  the  Vtigin  Mary  and  the  wife  of 


JaXES  TRS  LiTTLB,  TRB  SOU  OP  ALPHiSUa, 

TUB  BBormm  or  thx  Lord.  —  Of  James*  fitther 

^ Vf,  reDdered  by  St  Matthew  and  St.  Merit 
^{ifawii  CAA^cuof),  and  by  St.  John  Ctop(i§ 
.KAMrSf ),  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  mar- 
-iad  Mary,  the  aiater  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  had 
ny  her  fcur  eons  and  three  or  more  daughters.^ 
He  appears  to  have  died  before  the  commencement 
Tl  our  Lord*s  ministry,  and  after  his  death  it  would 
nem  thai  his  wife  and  her  sister,  a  widow  like  her- 
tdt^  and  in  poor  circumstances,  lived  together  in 
•oe  bouse,  generally  at  Nazareth  (MaU.  ziH.  56), 
but  nmetuDes  abo  at  Capernaum  (John  U.  12)  and 
IcnisakBD  (Aeto  i.  14).    It  is  probable  that  thcee 


Ae  author  of  ttie  artleto  oa  ttie  **  Bi*ttiieu  o^ 
**  t^MS  a  dlflsraot  view  flhn  the  one  givon 
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ooosins,  or,  as  they  were  usoaOy  called,  brathaa  airf 
sisters,  of  the  Lord  were  older  than  himself;  aa  ea 
one  occasion  we  fbd  them,  with  his  mother,  indig* 
nantly  declaring  that  He  was  beside  himself^  and 
going  out  to  **  lay  hokl  on  Him  "  and  compel  Him 
to  imdemte  his  seal  in  preaching,  at  least  wat- 
fidenUy  '^to  eat  bread**  (Marie  iii.  20,  21,  31). 
This  looks  like  the  conduct  of  elders  towarda  one 
younger  than  themselves. 

Of  James  individually  we  know  nothing  till  the 
qning  of  the  year  28,  when  we  find  him,  together 
with  his  younger  brother  Jude,  called  to  the  Apoe* 
tokte.  It  has  been  notfeed  that  in  all  the  four 
lists  of  the  Apostles  James  holds  the  same  place, 
heading  perhaps  the  third  cbss,  consisting  of  him. 
self,  Jude,  Simon,  and  bcariot;  as  Philip  heads  the 
second  class,  consisting  of  himself,  Bartholomew, 
'Iliomas,  and  Matthew;  and  Simon  Peter  the  first, 
consisting  of  himself,  Andrew,  James,  and  John 
(Alfoi^,  in  Mail,  x.  2).  The  foct  of  Jude  being 
described  by  refbence  to  James  (*Io^at  ^Ituc^fiov) 
shows  the  name  and  reputation  which  he  had, 
either  at  the  time  of  the  calling  of  the  Apostles  or 
at  the  time  when  St.  Luke  wrote. 

Tt  is  not  likely  (though  &r  tnm  impossible)  that 
James  and  Jude  took  part  with  thrir  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  trymg  *«  to  lay 
hokl  on  **  Jrsus  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
(Mark  iii.  21);  and  it  is  likely,  though  not  certafai, 
that  it  is  of  the  other  brothers  and  sisters,  without 
these  two,  that  St.  John  says,  **  Neither  did  bis 
brethren  heliere  on  Him"  (John  vil.  5),  in  the 
autumn  of  A.  D.  29. 

We  hear  no  more  of  James  till  after  the  Gnid- 
ftxion  and  the  Resurrection.  At  some  time  in  the 
forty  days  that  inten-ened  between  the  Resurrection 
and  tbe  Ascension  the  liord  appeared  to  him.  This 
is  not  rdated  by  the  KvangeUsts,  but  it  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  7);  and  there  never 
has  been  any  doubt  that  it  was  to  this  James  rather 
than  to  the  son  of  Zebedee  that  the  manifestation 
was  vouchsafed.  We  may  coi\jecture  that  it  wan 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  him  for  tbe  high 
porition  which  he  was  soon  to  assume  in  Jerusalem, 
and  of  giving  him  the  instructions  on  <*  the  thhigs 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  **  (Acts  i.  3) 
which  were  necessary  for  his  guidance,  that  the 
Lord  thus  showed  himself  to  James.  We  cannot 
fix  the  date  of  this  appearance.  It  was  probably 
only  a  few  days  before  the  Ascension;  after  whieh 
we  find  James,  Jude,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles, 
together  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  Simon,  and  Josee, 
in  Jerusalem,  awaiting  in  faith  and  prayer  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Pentecostal  gift. 

Again  we  lose  sight  of  James  fbr  ten  years,  and 
when  he  appears  once  more  it  is  in  a  far  highef 
position  than  any  that  he  has  yet  held.  In  the 
year  37  occurred  the  conversion  of  SauL  Thi«c 
years  after  his  eonveraion  he  paid  his  first  visit  tr 
Jerusalem,  but  the  Christianfl  recollected  what  they 
had  suffered  at  his  hands,  and  fbared  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him.  Barnabas,  at  this  time  of  &t 
higher  reputation  than  Umself,  took  him  by  tbi 
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temd,  and  faiCitxIiioMi  him  to  Peter  Atid  Juam 
(AcU  Ix.  27 ;  GaL  i.  18, 19),  «iid  by  their  authoritj 
he  wu  admitted  into  the  society  of  the  Chriatiana, 
and  albwed  to  anociate  ftieely  with  them  during 
the  fifteen  tUtyn  of  his  stay.  Here  we  find  James 
dn  a  level  with  Peter,  and  with  him  deciding  on 
the  admission  of  St.  Paul  into  f^wship  with  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem;  and  ftt>m  henceforth  we 
always  find  him  equal,  or  in  his  own  defiartment 
superior,  to  the  very  chiefest  Apostles,  I'Mer,  John, 
and  Paul.  For  by  this  time  he  had  been  appointed 
(at  what  exact  date  we  know  not)  to  preside  o\-er 
the  hifknt  Church  in  its  most  important  centra,  in 
a  position  equivalent  to  that  of  Bishop.  This  pre- 
emineiice  is  evident  throughout  tlie  after  history 
of  the  Apostles,  whether  we  rend  it  in  the  Acts,  in 
Uie  I'lpiatJes,  or  in  ecclesiastical  writers.  Thus  in 
the  >-eur  44,  when  Peter  is  released  horn  prison,  he 
desires  thut  information  of  his  escape  may  be  given 
to  M James,  and  to  the  brethren"  (Acts  zil.  17). 
In  the  )-ear  49  he  presides  at  the  Apostolic  CouncU, 
and  delivers  the  Judgment  of  the  Assembly,  with 
the  expression  Bih  iyii  icpiim  (Acta  xv.  18,  19 ;  see 
St.  Chrys.  in  loc.).  In  the  same  year  (or  perhaps 
In  the  year  51,  on  his  fourth  visit  to  Jerusalem) 
St.  PiMil  recugni^es  James  as  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  Church,  together  with  Cephas  and  John  (Gal. 
li.  9),  and  pkloes  his  name  before  them  both. 
Shortly  afterwards  it  is  *«  certain  who  came  ftom 
James,"  that  is,  from  the  mother  church  of  Jeru- 
salem, designated  by  the  name  of  its  Bishop,  who 
lead  Peter  into  tergiversation  at  Antioch.  And  in 
the  year  67  l^aul  pays  a  formal  visit  to  James  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  presbyters,  after  having  been 
previously  welcomed  with  Joy  the  day  l^efore  by  the 
brethren  in  an  unoflkial  manner  (Acta  xxi.  18). 

Entirely  accordant  with  these  notices  of  Scripture 
Is  the  universal  testimony  of  Christian  antiquity  to 
the  high  office  held  by  James  in  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  lliat  he  was  formally  appointed  Bishop 
of  Jerusafem  by  the  Ixuxl  himself,  as  reported  by 
Epiphanius  (Bieres.  Ixxriii.);  Chr}'80stom  (Horn. 
r.i.  Ml  1  Cor.  cit.);  Proelus  of  Constantinopte  (/>« 
Trad,  Div.  lAtmrg.);  and  Photius  (A>.  157),  is  not 
likely.  Eusebius  follows  this  account  in  a  passage 
of  his  history,  but  says  elsewhere  that  he  was  ap- 
pohited  by  the  Apostles  (//.  K.  ii.  33).  Clement 
of  Alexandria  is  the  first  author  who  speaks  of  his 
Episcopate  {HypalypouU^  bk.  vi.  ap.  Kuseb.  /7.  E. 
li.  1),  and  he  alludes  to  it  as  a  thing  of  which  the 
chief  Apo8tle«,  Peter,  Jamea,  and  John,  might  well 
have  been  ambitious.  The  same  Clement  reports 
that  the  Lord,  after  his  resurrection,  delivered  the 
gift,  of  knowledge  to  James  the  Just,  to  John,  and 
Peter,  wlio  deli>'ered  it  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles, 
and  they  to  the  Seventy.  This  at  least  shows  the 
estimattoii  in  which  James  was  held.  But  the 
author  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  an  ms 
count  of  the  life  and  death  of  James  is  Hegesippus 
\i.  e.  Joseph),  a  ChristiaD  of  Jewish  origin,  who 
Tn'ed  in  the  middle  vf  the  second  century.  His 
narrative  gives  us  such  an  insight  into  the  position 
of  »t.  James  in  tlie  Chureh  of  Jerusalem  that  it  is 
best  to  let  him  relate  it  in  his  own  vrords :  -^ 

Tradition  rttfttcting  James^  at  ffiven  by  Htgt- 
tippvB.  —  "  With  the  Apostles  J^unes,  the  brother 
)f  the  Txnrd,  succeeds  to  the  charge  of  the  Chureh  — 
Ihat  James,  who  has  been  called  Just  fh>m  the  time 
of  the  Lord  to  our  own  days,  for  there  were  many 
of  the  name  of  James.  He  was  holy  ftom  his 
9iother*s  vi-omb,  he  drank  not  wine  or  strong  drink, 
eor  did  be  eat  animal  food :  a  rasor  came  not  upon 
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his  bcMl;  he  did  not  anoint  himseir  vilk  dl;  k 
did  not  use  the  bath.  He  afene  might  gso  into  tk 
holy  pkoe;  for  he  wore  no  woollen  dtSbea,  but  Enen 
And  alone  he  used  to  go  hito  the  Temple,  and  then 
he  was  commonly  found  upon  fab  knees,  pnying 
for  forgiveness  fbr  the  people,  to  that  his  knea 
grew  dry  and  thin  [genmdly  translated  hard]  like 
a  camel's,  from  his  constantly  bending  them  in 
prayer,  and  entreating  forgiveness  for  the  people. 
On  account  therefore  of  his  exceeding  righteousness 
be  waa  called  « Just,*  and  *  OUias,*  which  means  in 
Greek  <  the  bulwark  of  the  people,*  and  « righteooa- 
ness,*  as  the  prophets  dedare  of  Mm.  Some  of  the 
seven  sects  then  that  I  have  mentmned  inquired 
of  hhn,  (  What  is  the  door  of  Jesus?  *  And  h* 
said  that  this  man  was  the  Saviour,  wherefore  mmts 
belie^'ed  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  Now  the  ton- 
mentioned  sects  did  not  belie\-e  in  the  Kesurreotkm, 
nor  in  the  coming  of  one  who  shall  reoompooe 
every  man  according  to  his  works;  but  all  who 
became  bdievers  beUeved  through  James.  When 
many  therefore  of  the  rufers  believed,  there  was  a 
disturbance  among  the  Jews,  and  Scribes,  and 
Pharisees,  saying,  <  There  is  a  risk  that  the  whole 
people  will  expect  Jesus  to  be  the  Clirist*  T1:ey 
came  together  thernfore  to  James,  and  said,  *  We 
pray  thee,  stop  the  people,  ibr  they  hare  gone  astray 
after  Jesus  as  though  he  were  the  Christ.  We  pray 
thee  to  persuade  all  that  oome  to  the  Passover  con- 
ceniuig  Jesus:  for  we  ail  give  heed  to  thee,  for  we 
and  all  the  people  testify  to  thee  that  thou  ait  just, 
and  acoeptest  not  the  person  of  man.  Persuade 
the  people  therefore  not  to  go  astray  about  Jesus, 
for  the  whole  people  and  all  oif  us  give  heed  to  thee. 
Stand  therefore  on  the  gable  of  the  Temple,  that 
thou  ma^-est  be  visible,  and  that  thy  words  may  be 
heard  by  all  the  people;  for  all  the  tribes  and  even 
the  Gentiles  are  come  together  for  the  Passover.* 
Therefrire  the  forementiomd  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
pUoed  James  upon  the  gable  of  the  Temple,  and 
cried  out  to  him,  and  said,  *  O  Just  one,  to  whom 
we  ought  all  to  give  heed,  seeing  that  the  people 
are  going  astray  after  Jesus  who  was  crucified,  tell 
us  what  is  the  door  of  Jesus  ?  *  And  be  answered 
with  a  Loud  voice,  *  W^hy  ask  ye  me  about  Jesus 
the  Son  of  Man  ?  He  sits  in  heaven  on  the  ri^t 
hand  of  great  povrer,  and  will  come  on  the  doods 
of  heaven.'  And  many  were  convinced  «id  gave 
glory  on  the  testimony  of  James,  crying  HoMnnah 
to  the  Son  of  David.  Whereupon  the  same  Scriber 
and  Pharisees  said  to  each  other, « We  have  dooo 
ill  in  I)ringing  fwward  such  a  witness  to  Jesus;  ba* 
let  us  go  up,  and  throw  him  down,  that  they  may 
be  terrified,  and  not  beliere  on  him.*  And  they 
cried  out,  saying,  *  Oh !  oh !  even  the  Just  is  gone 
astray.*  And  they  fblfiUed  that  which  »  written 
in  Isaiah,  *  Let  us  take  away  the  Just  man,  for  he 
is  displeasing  to  us;  therefore  shall  they  est  of  the 
fhiit  of  their  deeds.*  lliey  went  up  thereiore,  and 
threw  down  the  Just  one,  and  said  to  one  ancther, 
*■  Let  us  stone  James  the  Just.*  And  they  Ijcgan 
to  stone  him,  for  he  was  not  killed  by  the  &I1;  but 
lie  turned  round,  and  knelt  dovrn,  and  cried,  *  I 
beseech  thee,  Loid  God  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do.*  And  whilrt  ihm 
were  stoning  him,  one  of  the  priests,  of  the  wotu 
of  Rechab,  a  son  of  the  Rechabites  to  wlium  Jere- 
miah the  prophet  bears  testimony,  cried  out  and 
said, '  Stop !  What  are  you  about?  The  Just  one 
is  praying  for  you!  *  Then  one  of  them,  vHio  was 
a  fuller,  took  th«  club  with  which  he  pressed  tbi 
cbthes,  and  brougut  it  down  on  the  head  of  thi 
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And  10  he  bora  bia  witiaenM.  Agd  they 
ktvied  him  oo  the  spot  by  the  l6.uple,  aiK*  *he 
eolamn  itill  remaina  by  the  Temple,  lliis  man  was 
a  true  witueN  to  Jews  and  Gredts  that  Jksus 
is  the  Christ.  And  immediately  Vespasian  com- 
meneed  the  siege  "  (Euseb.  ii.  23,  and  Kouth,  ReL 
Sacr.  p.  808,  Ozf.  1846). 

For  the  diiBeulties  which  occur  in  this  extract, 
refierenee  may  be  made  to  Roath*s  RtlUpdut  Sacra 
(toL  L  p.  228),  and  to  Canoo  Stanley's  ApottoHctd 
Age  (p.  319,  Ozf.  1847).  It  represents  St.  James 
to  us  in  his  life  and  in  his  death  more  vividly  than 
any  modem  irords  could  picture  him.  We  see 
him,  a  married  man  perhaps  (I  Cor.  ix.  5),  but  in 
all  other  respects  a  rigid  and  ascetic  follower  after 
righteousness,  keeping  the  Naxazite  rule,  like  Anna 
the  prophetess  (l!uke  ii.  37),  serving  the  Lord*  in 
the  Temple  "  with  fastings  and  prayers  night  and 
day,**  regarded  by  the  Jews  themselves  as  one  who 
bad  attfldned  to  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood, 
though  not  of  the  priestly  fiunily  or  trilie  (unless 
indeed  we  argue  from  this  that  Clopea  did  belong 
to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  draw  tlience  another  aigu- 
ment  for  the  identity  of  James  the  son  of  Ckpaa 
and  James  the  Lonl*s  brother),  and  as  the  very 
tj-pe  of  what  a  righteous  or  just  man  ought  to  be. 
If  any  man  could  have  converted  the  Jews  as  a 
nation  to  Christianity,  it  wouM  have  been  James. 

Josephus*  narrative  of  his  death  b  apparently 
somewhat  difleient.  He  says  that  in  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  Festus  and  the  coming  of 
Albinos,  Anauus  the  high-priest  assembled  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  *«  brought  before  it  James  the 
brother  of  him  who  is  called  Christ,  and  some 
others,  and  having  chaiged  them  with  breaking  the 
laws,  delivered  them  over  t^Jbe  stoned.'*  But  if 
we  are  to  reconcile  tJ  \^{{.\  ^cnt  witli  that  of 
Hegesippas,  we  mus  ^^'•('lei  '^  ^i  they  were  not 
actuaUy  stoned  on  ^Xij^xr  ^  The  historian 
adds  that  the  better  p«  .\  Jie  citizens  disliked 
what  was  done,  and  compla'Ded  of  Ananus  to 
Agrippa  and  Albinus,  whereupon  Albinus  threat- 
ened to  pmiish  him  tor  having  assemliled  the  San- 
hedrim without  his  consent,  and  /Vgrippa  deprived 
him  of  the  high-priesthood  {Ant.  xx.  9).  llie 
words  "  brother  of  him  who  is  called  Christ,"  are 
indged  by  l^e  Clerc,  Ijudner,  etc.,  to  be  spurious. 

Kpiphanius  gives  the  same  account  that  Hege- 
sippus  does  in  somewhat  different  wonis,  havUig 
eridently  copied  it  for  the  most  part  from  him. 
He  adds  a  few  partieukuv  which  are  probably  mere 
assertions  or  conclusions  of  his  own  (/Aerrs.  xxix. 
4,  and  Ixxviii.  13).  He  considen  James  to  have 
oeen  the  sou  of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife,  and  calcu- 
lates that  be  must  have  been  96  yean  old  at  the 
lime  of  his  death;  and  adds,  on  the  authority,  as 
he  says,  of  Eusebius,  Clement,  and  others,  that  he 
wore  the  wfroAoy  on  fats  forehead,  in  which  be 
prei^bly  confounds  him  with  St.  John  (Polycr. 

>  The  mooomcDt  —  part  eseavatloa,  part  sdMoe  — 
irhloh  If  now  corainoolj  known  as  ths  "  Tomh  of  St 
faaM,'  Is  OD  ttw  sast  sMs  of  the  s»«all6(l  Valley  of 
isfaonltbphat,  and  therefore  at  a  consldenible  dlstaoee 
from  the  spot  oo  whkb  the  Apostle  was  killed,  wbt.h 
Iha  namtiva  of  Hofaslppus  would  seem  to  fix  as  some- 
vbare  onOer  the  souttaaaat  corner  of  tba  wall  of  the 
Msrom,  or  psrtaapa  Anther  down  the  flop*  nsarsr  ttie 
'  fountain  of  Uw  TIfghi.*'  [Iki-MWiL  ^  It  cannot  at 
iivr  rate  be  aaM  to  stand  "  l^  tba  Tsmpla.*'  Tba  tm- 
lltfoB  aboot  the  monament  hi  qosstlon  Is  that  St. 
took  iWUgs  thers  aflsr  the  captara  of  Christ, 
mOsa^  and  4rinkla«  nothing,  nntfl 
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•  ipud  Euseb.  H,  £.  v.  24.    But  see  Cotia,  Jh  lem 
ponL  Afip,  Joan.  Jac  et  Mard^  Tub.  1765). 

Gregory  of  Toun  reports  that  he  was  buried, 
not  where  he  fell,  but  on  the  Hount  of  OUve%«  in 
a  tomb  in  which  he  had  afafeady  buried  Zachariaa 
and  Simeon  {De  ghr.  Mart  i.  27).  Eusebius 
teUs  us  that  his  chair  waa  preserved  down  to  his 
time;  on  which  see  Heinichen's  Excursus  (Exc  xL 
(ul  Euttb.  U.  A\  vii.  19,  vol  iv.  p.  957,  ed.  Burton). 

We  must  add  a  strange  Talmudic  legend,  wlud: 
appears  to  relate  to  Jamos.  It  is  found  in  thr 
Miidrash  Koheleth,  or  Commentary  on  Eoclesiaatea 
and  also  in  the  Tract  Abodah  Zarah  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud.  It  is  as  foUows:  «*R.  i£Ueser,  the 
son  of  Dama,  was  bitten  by  a  serpent;  and  then 
came  to  him  Jacob,  a  man  of  Ct^har  Secama,  to 
heal  him  by  the  name  of  Jesu  tlie  son  of  Pandera; 
but  K.  Ismad  suflbred  him  not,  saying,  *  That  is 
not  allowed  thee,  son  of  Dama.*  He  answered, 
'  Suflb-  me,  and  I  will  produce  an  authority  against 
thee  that  it  Lb  lawful;  *  but  he  oouU  not  produce 
the  authority  before  he  expired.  And  what  was 
the  authority?  — This:  *  >Vhich  if  a  man  do,  he 
shall  live  in  them  *  (lie?,  zviii.  5).  But  it  is  not 
said  that  he  shall  die  in  them.'*  Hie  son  of  Pan- 
den  is  the  name  that  ttie  Jews  have  alanys  giren 
to  our  [iord,  when  i^resenting  him  as  a  magician. 
The  same  name  is  given  in  Epiphaniua  (kmrtB. 
Ixxviii.)  to  the  grandfather  of  Joeeph,  and  by  John 
Damascene  {De  Fult  Orth.  iv.  15)  to  the  grand- 
(kther  of  Joachim,  the  supposed  father  of  the  Viigin 
Mary.  For  the  identification  of  James  of  Secama 
(a  place  in  Upper  Galilee)  with  James  the  Just, 
see  Mill  {//Utwic.  Criticism  of  the  (Jotpel^  p.  318, 
Camb.  1840).  The  passage  quoted  by  Origen  and 
Rusebius  from  Josephus,  in  which  the  latter  speaks 
of  the  death  of  James  as  being  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  destniction  of  Jerusalem,  seems  to  be  spuri* 
ous  (Orig.  in  Afa/L  xiil.  56;  Euseb.  If.  E.  U.  20). 

It  is  poesiI>le  that  there  may  be  a  reference  to 
.fames  in  Heh.  xiii.  7  (see  Theodoret  tn  loc.),  which 
would  fix  hi9  death  at  some  time  previous  to  the 
writuig  of  that  epistle.  His  apprehaision  by  Ana- 
nus was  probably  aliout  the  year  62  or  63  (Lardner, 
Pearaon,  Mill,  Wliitby,  U  Clere,  Tiilemout).  Then 
is  nothing  to  fix  the  date  of  his  mart>'n]om  as  nar 
rated  by  fl^gesippus,  ezoqit  that  it  must  hare  beei 
shortly  bdbre  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.  We  may  corvjecture  that  he  was  be- 
tween 70  and  80  yean  okl-^  F.  M. 

JAMES,  THE  GENERAL  EPISTI<E 

OF.  I.  lit  Gemdnewst  nml  Omomattf,  —  In  the 
third  book  of  hU  EoeleeiastkaJ  History,  F^usebius 
makes  his  well-known  divlrion  of  the  hooks,  or 
pretended  books,  of  the  New  Testament  into  fbur 
classes.  Under  the  bead  of  SfAoKoyadfitpa  he 
places  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
the  Fint  F4>istle  of  St.  John,  and  the  Fint  Epistle 


Lord  appsared  to  bim  on  tba  day  of  his  rasumetloo 
(Sea  QoaTBimlwi,  ete.,  quoted  lo  Tobier,  SUook^  etc 
289.)    The  legend  of  bis  death  there  serais  to  be  flrsf 
mentioned  by  ManndevUIe  (a.  d.  1B20 :  see  Sarly  TVav. 
170).      By  the  old  travellers  It  Is  often  called  thf 
"  Cbop^b  of  St  Jamea." 

b  It  Is  almost  unneoassary  to  say  that  the  Jaeobit* 
etacrebca  of  the  Bast— constotlog  of  the  Arnmilatia. 
tj#  'yapjtf  and  other  Monophystte  or  Sntyebian  liodM 
^  do  b^t  derive  their  title  ttom  BL  Jamea.  het  ftva 
a  ^tar  person  of  the  saoie  name.  Jacob  Jlssa.(si  m 
who  dIM  Bishop  of  Btessa  Id  48». 
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jf  St.  Peter.  Id  the  daas  of  k^tKvf6ii9¥a  he 
pboes  the  Epietle  of  St.  James,  the  Second  and 
Third  Epistles  of  St.  John,  and  the  Kpistle  of  St. 
Jttde.  Amongst  the  p^Ba  he  enumerates  the  Acts 
of  St.  Paul,  tlie  Shepherd,  the  Apocalypse  of  St 
Peter,  the  Epistle  of  Hamabas,  the  l>octrine  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews.  The  cdperixd 
•wsist  of  the  Gospels  of  Peter,  lliomas,  Matthias, 
and  others,  the  Acts  of  Andrew,  John,  and  others. 
The  dvriAf7<(ficKa,  amongst  which  he  pUces  the 
E{ristle  of  St.  James,  are,  he  says,  yy^ptfAa  tfjMi 
rois  iroAXott,  whether  the  expression  means  that 
they  were  acknowledged  by,  or  merely  that  they 
were  known  to,  the  migoHty  (//.  A',  iii.  85).  Else- 
where he  refers  the  epistle  to  the  ckss  of  y^^,  for 
this  is  the  meaning  of  uoBtderai  fi4y,  which  was 
ipparently  misunderstood  by  St.  Jerome  (Z>e  It/*. 
Hhut.)\  but  he  bean  witness  that  it  whs  publicly 
read  in  most  churches  as  genuine  {H,  A\  ii.  23), 
and  as  such  accepts  it  himself.  This  then  was  the 
state  of  the  question  in  the  time  of  Kusebius;  the 
•pisUe  was  aooepted  as  canonical,  and  as  the  writ- 
ing of  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  by  the  ma- 
jority, but  not  universally.  Origen  beirs  the  same 
testimony  as  Kusebius  (torn.  Iv.  p.  306),  and  prob- 
ably, like  him,  himself  accepted  the  epistle  as  gen- 
uine (torn.  iv.  p.  636,  Ac.).  It  is  found  in  the  Syriac 
version,  and  appears  to  be  referred  to  by  Clement 
of  Rome  {ad  Cor.  z.),  Hermas  (lib.  ii.  \fnnd,  xii.  5), 
Irensus  {Atk.  Hceret,  [lib.  iv.  c]  16,  $  S),  and  is 
quoted  by  almost  all  the  Fathers  of  the  4tb  cen- 
tury, e.  ff.  Athanasius,  Cyril,  (Gregory  Kaziansen, 
Epiphanius,  Chr}'B08tom  (see  Davidson,  intivd.  to 
N.  r.,  iii.  p.  3;i8).  In  397  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage accepted  it  as  canonical,  and  fh>m  that  time 
there  has  been  no  ftirther  question  of  its  genuine- 
ness on  the  score  of  external  testimony.  But  at 
the  time  of  the  UeformaUon  the  question  of  its 
authenUcity  was  again  nused,  and  now  upon  the 
ground  of  internal  evidence.  Erasmus  and  Car- 
dinal Ogetan  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  Cyril  Lucar 
in  the  Greek  Church,  Luther  and  the  Magdeburg 
Centuriators  among  Protestants,  all  ol^jected  to  it 
Luther  seems  to  have  withdrawn  his  expression 
that  it  was  "a  right  strawy  epistle,**  compared 
with  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and  the  Epistles  of 
St  Paul  and  St  Peter,  after  that  expression  had 
been  two  years  before  the  world.  The  chief  ol^- 
tion  on  internal  grounds  is  a  supposed  opposition 
between  St.  Paul  and  St  James,  on  the  doctrine 
of  Justification,  concerning  which  we  shall  presently 
make  some  remarks.  At  present  we  need  only  say 
that  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  non-universal  re- 
ception of  the  epistle  in  the  Early  Church,  by  the 
fttet  that  it  was  meant  only  for  Jewish  lielievers, 
and  was  not  likely  therefore  to  circulate  widely 
among  Gentile  Christians,  for  whose  spiritual  neoes- 
•itJes  it  was  primarily  not  adapted ;  and  that  the 
olgection  on  internal  grounds  proves  nothing  except 
sgauist  the  olgecton,  for  it  really  rests  on  a  mis- 
take. 

II.  /U  Author,  —  Hie  author  of  the  epistle  must 
oe  either  James  the  soi.  of  Zebedee,  a<K!ordiug  to 
the  subscription  of  th«  Syriac  version;  or  James 
the  son  of  Alpheeus,  according  to  Dr.  Davidson*s 
view  (Initvd.  to  N.  T.,  iii.  312);  or  James  the 
brother  of  the  I/>rd,  wL.oh  is  the  general  opinion 
(see  Euseh.  //.  /;.  ii.  23;  Alford,  G.  T,  iv.  p.  28); 
or  ao  unknown  James  (Luther).  The  likelihood 
rf  this  last  hypothesis  falls  to  the  ground  when  the 
iMionioal  character  of  the  episQe  is  admitted, 
the  mm  of  Zeliedee  oould  not  ha\-e  written 
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It,  liecaose  the  date  of  his  death,  only  w&nn  ycMi 
after  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen^  dkws  not  gi^i 
time  for  the  groath  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Je^ 
ish  Christians,  iy  rf  Suuriropf .  Internal  evidend 
(see  Stanley,  ApoaL  Ayt^  p.  292)  points  immistak* 
ably  to  James  the  Just  as  the  writer,  and  we  have 
alrwdy  identified  James  the  Just  with  the  aon  of 
Alphaeus. 

The  Jewish  (Hiristians,  whether  residing  at  Jtm- 
salem  or  living  scatto^d  among  the  Gcntilos,  and 
only  visiting  that  city  ftom  time  to  time,  were  the 
especial  chat^ge  of  James.  To  them  he  addressed 
this  epistle;  not  to  the  nnbi^eving  Jews  (Lardn«r, 
Macknight,  Hug,  etc.),  but  only  to  b^ercrs  in 
Christ,  as  is  undoubtedly  proved  by  L  1,  it  1,  ii. 
7.  V.  7.  The  rich  men  cf  v.  1  may  be  the  nnbe- 
lieving  Jews  (Stanley,  p  299),  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  epistle  wa*  written  to  them.  It  is 
usual  for  an  orator  to  denounce  in  the  seccmd  per- 
son. It  was  written  from  Jerusalem,  which  St  James 
does  not  seem  to  have  ever  left.  Tlie  time  at  which 
he  wrote  it  has  been  fixed  as  late  as  62,  and  as  eariy 
as  46.  Those  who  see  in  its  writer  a  desire  is 
counteract  the  eflbcts  of  a  misconstruction  of  St 
Paul's  doctrine  of  Justi6cation  by  faith,  in  iL  14- 
26  (Wiesinger),  and  those  who  see  a  reference  to 
the  immediate  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  \*.  1 
(Macknight),  and  an  allusion  to  tiie  name  Chris- 
tians in  ii.  7  (De  Wette),  argue  in  fa^^or  of  the 
later  date.  The  earlier  date  is  advocated  by  Schneck- 
enburger,  Neander,  Thiersch,  Davidson,  Stanley, 
and  Alford ;  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  epistle 
oould  not  have  been  writflen  by  St  James  after  the 
Council  in  Jerusalem,  without  some  alloswn  to 
what  was  there  decided,  and  because  the  Gentile 
Christian  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  reoc^ized. 

III.  /to  (Hy'tct,  —  Th^jnain  object  of  the  epistls, 
is  not  to  teach  doctrin^^lo  improve  morality. 
St.  James  is  the  moral«.^JiQher  of  the  N.  T. ;  not 
in  such  sense  a  moral  teacher  as  not  to  be  at  the 
same  time  a  maintainer  and  teacher  of  Cliristian 
doctrine,  but  yet  mainly  in  this  epistle  a  moral 
teacher.  There  are  two  ways  of  explaining  this 
characteristic  of  the  epistle.  Some  commentaton 
and  writers  see  in  St  James  a  man  who  had  not 
reaUxed  the  essaitial  principles  and  peculiarities  of 
Cliristianity,  but  was  in  a  transition  state,  half-Jew 
and  half-Christian.  Schneckenbui^er  thinks  that 
Christianity  had  not  penetrated  his  spiritual  life. 
Neander  is  of  much  the  same  opinion  {Pfiataung 
und  iMtung^  p.  679).  And  the  same  notion  may 
perhaps  be  traced  in  Prof.  Stanley  and  Dean  Alfred. 
But  there  is  another  and  much  more  natural  way 
of  accounting  for  the  fiust  St.  James  was  writing 
for  a  special  class  of  persons,  and  knew  what  that 
class  especially  needed;  and  therefore,  under  the 
guidance  of  God*s  Spirit,  he  adapted  his  instruc- 
tions to  their  capacities  and  wants.  Those  for 
whom  he  wrote  were,  as  we  have  said,  the  Jewisa 
Christians  whether  in  Jerusalem  or  abroad.  St 
James,  living  in  the  centre  of  Judaism,  saw  what 
were  the  chief  sins  and  vices  of  his  countrymen; 
and,  fearing  that  his  flock  might  share  in  them,  hr 
lifted  up  his  voice  to  warn  them  against  the  con- 
tagion fh>m  which  they  not  only  might,  but  did  iv 
part,  sufier.  This  was  his  main  ol^t;  but  tHert 
is  another  closely  connected  with  it  As  (Jhristiana. 
his  readers  were  exposed  to  trials  which  tbej  did 
not  bear  with  the  patience  and  faith  that  would 
have  become  them.  Here  then  are  the  two  ol){eoli 
of  the  Epistle  —  (1.)  To  warn  against  the  aim  ti 
which  as  Jews  they  were  most  liable;  (2.)  To  ecoarli 
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fli  (sLitt  them  nixier  the  suflkringi  to  wMcb  m 
Cbbdani  they  wen  most  expoMd.  The  warnings 
tod  ooosobtioiu  are  mixed  togctheri  for  tho  writer 
Joei  not  teem  to  huve  set  himself  down  to  UMnpose 
u  aeay  or  a  fetter  of  which  he  had  prenously 
unnged  the  bends ;  but,  tike  one  of  the  old  prophets, 
to  have  poured  out  what  was  uppermost  in  his 
thooghte,  or  doeest  to  bis  heart,  without  waiting 
to  conneet  bis  matter,  or  to  throw  bridges  across 
(ram  sobjeet  to  sntgcct.  WhUe,  in  the  purity  of 
bis  Greek  and  the  rigor  of  his  thoughts,  we  mark 
1  man  of  education,  in  the  abruptness  of  his  transi* 
tiMis  and  the  unpolished  roughness  of  his  style  we 
imj  trace  one  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Davideans,  who 
duanned  Domitian  by  the  umplicity  of  their  minds 
■ml  by  exhibiting  their  hands  hard  with  toil 
^lle^esipp.  apttd  Euseb.  iii.  90). 

The  Jewtdi  vices  against  which  he  warns  them 
am— Formafiam,  which  made  the  service  (d^o-itcfa) 
of  God  oooaiai  in  washings  and  outward  ooemonies, 
whereas  he  nwninds  them  (i.  27)  that  it  consists 
rather  in  active  love  and  purity  (see  Coleridge's 
Aidi  to  JUJUditm,  Aph.  33 ;  note  also  Active  Ixive 
=:Bp.  Hiitler*8  *'  Bene%'olence,'*  and  Purity  =  Bp. 
Butler's  "^  Temperance  ** ) ;  fiuiaticism,  which  under 
the  doak  of  religious  zeal  was  tearing  Jerusalem  to 
pieces  (i.  90);  &talism,  which  threw  its  sins  on 
(>od  (i.  13);  meanneas,  which  crouched  before  the 
rich  (ii.  2);  fiUsehood,  which  had  made  words  and 
tatos  phythiuga  (iu.  2-12);  partizaiiship  (iii.  14); 
rrO-«peaking  (iv.  11);  boMting  (iv.  16);  oppres- 
Roo  (t.  4).  The  great  lesson  which  he  teaches 
them,  as  CJirtstians,  is  patience  —  patience  hi  trial 
(i.  2):  patience  in  good  works  (i.  ^-25);  patience 
ondcr  pro«'ocatioiis(iii.  17);  patience  under  oppres- 
aoQ  (?.  7);  paUence  under  persecution  (v.  10);  and 
the  ground  of  their  patience  is,  that  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh,  which  is  to  right  all 
wrongs  (v.  8). 

IV.  There  are  two  points  in  the  epistfe  which 
demand  a  somewhat  more  lengthened  notice.  These 
m  (a)  iL  14-26,  adiich  has  beoi  represented  as  a 
fcnna]  opposition  to  St  Piiul's  doctrine  of  justift- 
catioQ  by  £uth,  and  (6)  v.  14, 15,  which  is  quoted 
•s  the  authority  for  the  sacrament  of  extreme 

BDetMNl. 

(a.)  Justification  bong  an  act  not  of  man  but 

of  (lOD,  both  the  phrases  '« Justification  by  fitith  '* 

ud  "justification  by  works"  are  inexact     Ju'ti- 

icttioa  must  either  be  by  grace,  or  of  reward. 

TbcRfcre  our  question  is,  Did  or  did  not  St  James 

hold  jitatification  by  grace?    If  he  did,  there  is  no 

netndiccion  between  the  Apostles.     Now  there  is 

%ai  one  word  in  St  James  to  the  efibct  that  a  man 

«o  tam  his  justification  by  works;  and  this  would 

be  ueoeMsry  in  order  to  prove  that  he  held  justifi- 

cstion  of  reward.     Still  St  Paid  does  use  the  ex- 

pnMon  "jusUfied  by  fiuth  "  (Rom.  v.  1),  and  St 

James  the  expresaion,  "justified  by  works,  not  by 

Utb  only."    And  here  is  an  apparent  oppoution. 

^t  if  we  consider  the  meaning  of  the  two  Apostles, 

*«  see  at  onee  that  there  is  no  contradiction  either 

intttMled  nr  possible.     St  Paul  wv  opposing  the 

Ividai^bi;  party,  which  claimed  to  earn  ao«;eftance 

b)  ftXxl  works,  whether  the  works  rf  the  Mosaic 

*v.  or  woriis  of  piety  done  by  themsel\'es.     In 

IIMitioa  to  these,  St  PMil  lays  down  the  great 

^■th  that  aoeeptance  cannot  be  earned  by  man  at 

4  but  b  the  free  gift  of  ^^  to  the  Christian 

Mb,  far  'he  aske  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ, 

l^nfiriated  by  each  individual,  and  m-ide  his  own 

)r  ths  instnuuentaU^  of  faith.  —  St  James,  on  the 
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other  hand,  was  opiiosing  the  old  Jewish  tenet  tha' 
to  be  a  child  of  Abraham  was  all  in  all;  that  god 
liueas  was  not  necessary,  so  that  the  belief  wai 
correct  This  presumptuous  confidence  had  trans- 
ferred itself,  with  perhaps  double  force,  to  the 
ChrisUanused  Jews.  They  had  said,  **  Lord,  Lord,'* 
and  that  was  enough,  without  doing  His  Father's 
will.  They  had  recognized  the  Mes^ah :  what  more 
was  wanted  ?  They  had  fiUth :  what  more  was 
required  of  thorn  ?  It  is  plain  that  their  »  fidth  ** 
was  a  totally  different  thing  from  the  ^  faith  '*  of 
St  Paul.  St  Paul  tdk  us  again  and  again  that 
his  "  fiiitti  **  is  a  " fidth  that  worketh  by  h>ve;  '* 
but  the  very  characteristic  of  the  "  faith  "  which 
St  James  is  attacking,  and  the  very  nsason  why  he 
attacked  it,  was  that  it  did  not  work  by  love,  but 
was  a  bare  assent  of  the  head,  not  influencing  the 
heart,  a  fitith  such  as  devils  can  have,  and  tremble. 
St  James  tells  us  that  ^*Jlde$  ififornm"  is  not 
sufficient  on  the  part  of  man  Ibr  justification ;  St 
Paul  tells  us  that  ^^Jidtt  formaia''  is  sufficient: 
and  the  reason  whyjidet  mfvrmU  will  not  justify 
us  is,  according  to  St  James,  because  it  lacks  that 
special  quality,  the  addition  of  which  constitutes  it 
jldes  Jormat  I.  See  on  this  subject  Bull's  Har' 
monia  Apo$toltcn  et  Exntnen  Censura;  Taylor's 
Sermon  on  "  Faith  voorking  by  Loct^'*  voL  viii. 
p.  284,  Lond.  1850;  and,  as  a  corrective  of  Boil's 
view,  Laurence's  BampUm  LecturUj  iv.,  v.,  vi. 

(6.)  With  respect  to  v.  14,  16,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  ceremony  of  extreme  unction  and  the 
ceremony  described  by  St  James  difiSer  both  in  their 
subject  and  in  tbdr  object  The  subject  of  eitrenw 
unction  is  a  sick  man  who  is  about  to  die;  and  its 
object  is  not  his  cure.  The  sul^ect  of  the  oereoMny 
described  by  St  James  is  a  sick  man  who  is  not 
about  to  die;  and  its  ol^t  is  his  core,  together 
with  the  spiritual  benefit  of  absolution.  St  James 
is  pLunly  giving  directions  with  respect  to  the 
manner  of  administering  one  of  those  extraordinary 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  with  which  the  Church  was 
endowed  only  in  the  Apostolic  age  and  the  age 
immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles. 

The  following  editions,  etc.,  of  St  James'  Epistle 
may  be  moitioned  as  worthy  of  notice.  Hw  edition 
of  Benson  and  Michadis,  Hale  Biagdeburdeae, 
1746;  Sender's  Paraphram,  Hals,  1781;  Mori 
PrtBUdUmet  in  Jnoobi  ei  Petri  EfHstolas^  lipaisp 
1794 ;  Schneckenburger's  Annotaiio  ad  Epitt,  Joe 
perpetun^  Stuttg.  1832;  Davidson's  Introduction 
to  the  New  TesL  iU.  296  fP.,  Lond.  1851;  Alfoid's 
Greek  TeiL  vol.  if.  n.  274,  Lond.  1859  [4th  ed., 
1866]. 

The  following  spurious  works  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  St  James:  (1.)  The  Pi-otevangeUum,  (2.) 
Hlttoria  de  Natiritale  Maria,  (8.)  De  iftmcMlii 
In/anticB  Domini  noBtri,  etc.  Of  these,  the  P«y>- 
tevangeHum  is  worth  a  passing  notice,  not  for  its 
contents,  which  are  a  mere  parody  on  the  early 
chapters  of  St  Luke,  transferring  the  events  which 
occurred  at  our  Lord's  birth  to  the  birth  of  St 
Mary  his  mother,  but  because  it  appears  to  have 
been  known  to  early  in  the  Church.  It  is  possible 
that  Justin  Martyr  {JXaL  cum  Trtph,  c.  78),  and 
C]llement  of  Alexandria  {Rirom,  lib.  viii.)  refer  tc 
it  Orij^  speaks  of  it  {in  Matt,  xiii.  55);  Crreg- 
ory  Nyasen  {Ojip.  p.  346,  ed.  Paris),  Efnphaniui 
{ffatr  Ixxix.),  John  Damascene  (OraL  i.,  iL  ar 
Nntit.  MaruB\  Photiu<  ( Omt.  m  Nativ.  MaritB), 
and  others  allude  to  it  It  was  first  published  to 
Utin  in  1552,  in  Greek  in  1564.  The  oklest  M8 
of  it  now  existing  is  ot'  the  10th  xntury.    (8ti 
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riiUo*!  Cudex  ApoayphvM  Xoci  Tutanunti^  tooL 
I  pp.  45,  108,  169,  337,  IJpi.  1832.)         F.  M. 

*  U  dcsoTM  iiotioe  that  this  epktJe  of  Jamet, 
like  that  of  Jade,  but  unlike  that  of  the  other 
apoatotic  writingi,  never  alludei  to  the  ootmrd 
fiftctc  of  the  Saviour*!  life.  Yet  Jamei  speaka  ex- 
preaskly  of  the  liord  Jeaua  Christ  (tee  i.  1,  ii.  1, 
V.  7,  8,  U,  15);  and  the  faith  as  shown  by  works 
on  which  he  lays  such  emphasis  is  that  which  rests 
en  Christ  as  Uie  Saviour  of  men.  At  the  same 
time  the  language  of  James  *'  offers  the  most  strik- 
ii)g  ooincidenoes  with  the  Unguage  of  our  Lord's 
diseoiines/*  Compare  James  i.  5,  6  with  Halt  vii. 
7,  ixi.  22;  i.  22  with  Btatt.  vii.  81;  U.  18  with 
MaU  V.  7;  iii.  1  with  BiaU.  ulu.  8;  Ui.  12  with 
Matt  vU.  16;  and  v.  12  with  Matt  v.  34-37.  See 
Westoott's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Ootptk^ 
p.  186  (Amer.  ed.). 

In  speaking  of  the  sources  from  which  the  Apoelle 
E*aul  derives  hu  fiivorite  metaphors,  Dr.  Howson 
points  out  in  this  respect  a  striking  difTemioe  be- 
tween him  and  the  Apostle  James.  11m  figures 
•f  Paul  are  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the 
practical  relations  or  bushiess  of  men,  as  military 
life,  architecture,  agiieultuie,  and  the  contests  of 
the  gymnasium  and  race-course:  while  the  figures 
9f  James  are  taken  from  some  of  the  varied  aspects 
or  phenomena  of  nature.  It  is  remarked  that  there 
is  moce  imagery  of  this  latter  kind  in  the  one  short 
epistie  of  James  than  in  all  Paul's  epistles  put 
together.  This  trait  of  his  st3'le  appears  in  his 
allusions  to  "  *  the  waYW  of  the  sea  driven  with  the 
wind  and  tossed*  (i.  6),  'the  flower  of  the  grass' 
(ver.  10),  *  the  sun  risen  with  a  burning  heat  *  (ver. 
11),  *  the  fieroe  winds*  (iii.  4),  'the  kindling  of  the 
fire*  (ver.  5),  *  the  bea^  birds,  and  serpents  and 
things  in  the  sea  *  (ver.  7),  *  the  fig,  olive,  and  vine,* 
*  the  salt  water  and  flnesh  *  (ver.  12),  *  the  «-apor  that 
tppeareth  for  a  little  time  and  then  vaiiisheth 
away*  (iv.  14),  *  the  moth-eaten  garments*  (v.  2), 
>the  rust'  (ver.  3),  *the  early  and  latter  rain* 
(ver.  7).  *aiid  the  earth  bringing  forth  her  firuit* 
(ver.  18).*'  {J^ectures  m  the  Character  of  SL  Paul^ 
pp.  6, 7,  Lund.  1864.) 

Among  the  commentaries  on  this  epistle  (see 
above)  may  be  mentioned  Gebser,  Der  Biie/Jacobi 
Qbertttxt  w.  erktdrt,  in  which  special  reference  is 
made  to  the  views  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Ijitin 
Interpreters  (1828);  llieile,  Omm.  in  /ijmt.  Jncubi 
(1833);  Kem,  Der  Brief  JacoU  untentucht  u. 
9rkidrt  (1838);  CeUerier,  £tude  ei  Commentaire 
m-  tlSpUre  de  St.  Jacques  (1850):  Wiesinger, 
Olsbauien's  BUd,  Comm,  vi.  pt.  i.  (2te  Aufl.,  1854): 
Huther,  in  Meyer's  Komm,  Oder  dat  N.  T.  sv. 
;Ste  Aufl.,  1863):  De  Wette,  KxeyeL  Handb.vtA. 
d.  pt.  i.  (3te  Aufl.,  by  Brltckner,  1866):  Lange 
and  Ojstercfe,  Lange's  Bibtlioerk,  liiL  (1862)  and 
Amrr-  traiiH.  with  additbns  by  Dr.  J.  I.  Mombcrt, 
pp.  1-14S  (1868);  Neander,  Der  Brief  Jocobi, 
pr^JUiich  e*'lautei't^  with  Luther's  version  corrected 
by  K.  F.  Th.  Schneider,  pp.  1-162;  Webster  and 
Wilkinson.  Greek  N.  Ttet.^  with  mUei  grammatical 
md  exeyeticnl,  ii.  1-5  and  10-30  (Und.  1861): 
Rev  7.  Trapp,  Commentary  on  tJie  N.  Testameni 
(pp.  6))<M06),  quaint  in  style  but  terse  and  sen- 
tentious (Webster's  ed.  Lond.  1865);  and  Bouman, 
Comm.  fterpetuus  in  JacoU  Kpisttdnm^  Thg.  ad 
Rhen.  1665.  For  a  list  of  some  of  tlie  older  works, 
lee  Keuss's  Gtechichte  dee  N,  TtA,  p.  131  (3te 
Ausg.  1860). 

Vslnable  artides  on  the  epistle  of  James  will  be 
lo  Uer«>g*s  BeaU^ncyk,  vi,  417  if.  by  Lange; 
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in  Zelkr*s  BibL  Wdrierh.  L  658  ft  by  &l»(lk 
analrsis  specially  good);  and  in  Kitto*f  Cgd.  ^ 
BiU.  Literature,  by  Dr.  Eadie  (3d  ed.  1M6).  Fa 
a  compendious  view  of  the  critical  quMtiooa  ichtini 
to  the  authorship,  destination,  and  doctriDes  of  the 
letter,  see  Bkek's  Kitdeitung  in  dat  N.  Test  pp 
539-^3  (1862).  Rev.  T.  D.  Maiirioe  gives  an  out* 
line  of  the  apostle's  thoughts  in  his  Unity  ofthi 
New  Teetament,  pp.  816-^1.  See  alao  SUnley'f 
Sermon*  and  Euayt  on  the  ApottoUe  Age,  ^  297- 
324.  The  monographic  literature  is  somewhat  ex> 
tensive.  The  theokgian,  (ieoige  Chr.  Knapp,  treats 
of  "The  Doctrine  of  Paul  wdA  James  respecting 
Faith  and  Works,  compared  with  the  TesfChing  of 
our  Lord,"  in  his  Scripta  Varii  Argummli,  I 
411-456.  See  a  transiatkm  of  the  same  by  Ph>f. 
W.  Thompson  m  the  BibUcal  Bepoeiiory,  ilL  189- 
228.  Neaoder  has  an  essay  in  his  GelegenheH^ 
tchri/len  (8te  Au^.  1827)  entitled  Pamlue  und 
Jacobut,  in  which  be  illustrates  the  "  Unity  of  the 
Evangelical  Spirit  in  diflerent  Forms."  Some  «• 
tracts  flnom  this  essay  are  appended  to  the  above 
translatMn.  Prof.  E.  P.  Barrows  has  written  on  the 
**  Alleged  Disagreement  between  Pkul  and  James  ** 
ou  the  subject  of  justification,  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra, 
iz.  761-782.  On  this  topk$  see  also  Kcwidcr's 
PfUtntung  u,  Leitung,  ii.  858-873  (Robinson's 
transL  p.  498  AT.);  Lechler's  Dae  apoetoL  und 
nachapoeL  ZeitaUer,  pp.  252-263;  and  ScfasiTs 
Hietoiy  of  the  ApoetoUc  Chwrh,  p.  625  ft.  (N.  T. 
1853).  Stier  has  published />er  Br»^</es  Jaco6iis 
ill  32  Betrachtungen  autgelegt  (1845).  For  some 
other  similar  works  or  discusawns,  see  Lsnge'a 
Bibeiwerk  as  above  (p.  94  f.),  or  Dr.  SchaiTf  trend, 
of  Lange*s  Commentary  (p.  83  f.)  H. 

J A'MIN  (rt?;  [right  mde  or  hand] :  'Ufi^lw, 
"lofit'iM  'lafdv\  [Vat.  la^tur,  and  so  Ales.  esc.  in 
Num.:]  Jamin).  1.  Second  son  of  Simeon  (Gen. 
xlri.  10;  Fj(.  vi.  15;  1  Chr.  iv.  24),  founder  of  the 
fiimily  {miehpacah)  of  the  Jaminites  (Num.  zxvL 

18). 

a.  ([*Wy;  Vat.  lofKiy;]  Alex.  Ia^ctl^)  A 
man  of  Juoah,  of  the  great  house  of  Hesron ;  aeeond 
son  of  Ram  the  JerahmeeUte  (1  Chr.  11.  27). 

3.  [Comp.  'Isu&cfy.]  One  of  the  Levites  who 
under  Exra  and  Nehemiah  read  and  expounded  the 
bw  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  7).  By  the  LXX. 
[Rom.,  Vat,  Alex.]  the  greater  part  of  the  names 
in  this  passage  are  omitted. 

JA'MINITES,  THB  {^TX^m  [patrooym.]: 
6  'lofuul  [Vat.  Iff t] :  famiUa  Jaminitarum),  the 
descendants  of  Jamu  the  son  of  Simeon  (Num. 
zxvf.  19). 

JAMXECH  Cn^I  [fftf  I  9,  God,  maker 
king]:  'Is/mA^x*  l^^P-  Aid.]  Alex.  'A/iaX^*: 
JemUeh),  one  of  the  chief  men  (D^tf  6?),  A  V 
"princes")  of  the  tribe  of  Sbneoo  (1  Chr!  It.  34), 
probably  in  the  time  of  Henkiah  (see  icr.  41). 

JAM^NIA  ('lo^ro,  *Iil^urfia,and  so  Josephua 
[in  1  Mace.  iv.  15,  Alex.  lan^uL,  Sin.  Imfiuwai] 
J  omnia),  1  Maoo.  !▼.  15,  ▼.  58,  x.  89,  z?.  40l 
[Jabkeel.] 

JAM'NITES,  THE  (el  h  'lofirtta,  ol  'U^ 
ytruii  Jamniia),  2  Maoo.  ziL  8,  9,  4d.  [Ja» 
mekl.] 

•  JANGLING  in  1  Tim.  L  6  (A.  V.y,  mbm 
"  vain  jangling  **  repr^vents  the  Greek  fioTaieAeyla 
doci  not  signify  '*wnui|^g,"  but  xbiOy^Jb^* 
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/*  TUt  use  of  the  word  ^  wdl  illurtnted 
kj  ft  quotation  from  Chauoer  •  Pnrxm's  TVife,  given 
ki  fiMt«ood  and  Wrigbt*B  BUtU  Word-Book: 
'^Jamgtljfuy  ii  whan  a  man  spekith  to  moche  biforn 
feOc,  and  dappith  at  a  mille,  and  taketh  no  keep 
what  he  aith."  A. 

JAN'KA  i'lavwd  [Lftebm.  and  TIaob.  'loiW]), 
no  of  Joeeph,  and  hither  of  Melehi,  in  the  geneal- 
tfrj  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  34).  It  is  perhaps  onlj  a 
nffiataoo  of  Joannas  or  John.  A.  C.  H. 

JAN'NES  and  JAM'BRES  (^loyynt,  'Icua- 
^^U  ^  names  of  two  Egyptian  magicians  woo 
opposed  Moaes.  St.  Paul  aknie  of  the  ■acred  writers 
mntkios  them  by  name,  and  says  no  more  than 
that  they  *«  withstood  Moses,"  and  that  their  lolly 
is  doing  so  became  manilest  (2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9).  It 
■{ipean  from  the  Jewish  ooouuentaton  that  theae 
osBMi  were  held  to  be  those  of  the  magicians  who 
opposed  Moses  and  Asron,  spoken  of  in  Exodus  (or 
peibaps  their  leaders),  of  whom  we  there  read  that 
thejr  fSnt  imitated  the  wonden  wrought  by  Moses 
lad  Asnm,  but,  afterwards  failing,  oonfeseed  that 
the  power  of  God  was  with  those  whom  they  had 
withstood  (chap.  yii.  11,  a  here  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  inserts  these  names,  22,  viii.  18,  19). 
With  this  St.  Paul's  words  per^Uy  agree. 

Jambns  is  written  in  some  codices  Mofifiptis'- 
both  farms,  the  latter  bdng  slightly  varied,  are  found 

\a  the  Jewiah  commentaries  (DiaD^,  DHDQ) : 
the  farmer  appean  to  be  the  earlier  form.  We 
have  been  unable  to  discover  an  Kgyptian  name 
neembling  Jambres  or  Blambres.  The  tennination 
■  like  thai  of  many  C^Qrptian  compounds  ending 
with  RA  «*the  sun;"  as  Men-kau-ra,  MtvY^inis 
(Usoetho,  IVth  Dyn.). 

Jsnoes  appean  to  be  a  transcription  of  the 
Egyptian  name  Aam,  probably  pronounced  Ian.  It 
ass  the  nomen  of  two  kings:  one  of  the  Xlth 
Djmasty,  the  fiither  or  ancestor  of  Seserteeen  I.  of 
Um  XUth;  the  other,  according  to  our  arrangement, 
both  or  fifth  king  of  the  XVth  Dyn.,  called  by 
Haoetho  'Idwar  or  'lavias  (Jos.)  or  :|rady  (Afr.). 
(See  Bora  jEff^ptiaaB,  pp.  174,  175.)  There  is 
■bo  a  khig  beetring  the  name  Annu,  whom  we 
Mign  to  the  lid  Dyn.  (Mr.  jEg.  p.  101).  The 
agnificatk)n  of  Aan  is  doubtAil:  the  cognate  word 
Aint  means  a  valley  or  plain.  The  earlier  king 
Asa  may  be  assigned  to  the  twenty-first  century 
B.  c:  the  ktter  one  we  hoU  to  be  probably  the 
■eood  pndaoesBor  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh.  This  shows 
that  a  name  which  may  be  reaaonably  supposed  to 
lie  the  original  of  Jaunes,  was  in  use  at  or  near  the 
{mod  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  The  names  of  the 
■aeient  Egyptians  were  eitiemely  numerous  and 
fvy  flnetnating  in  use:  generally  the  most  prevalent 
•t  any  time  were  those  of  kings  then  reigning  or 
t»4loi^dead. 

Our  result  as  to  the  name  of  Jannes  throws  light 

■poo  a  eurioiis  question  raised  by  the  supposition 

hat  St.  Ami  took  the  names  of  the  magicians  from 

prefalent  tradition  of  the  Jews.  This  coi\jecture 
ii  as  oU  Hs  the  time  of  Theodoret,  who  makes  the 
fipposed  tradition  oraL  (Ti  ju*»toi  rt^rwr  4rrf- 
aora  omc  ^«  rift  $t(as  ypm^s  fi9f»dBnKw  6  Btioi 
WUroKoff  4.\A*  4k  Tilt  ^ypd^ov  rmr  *Iov^«ir 
MaraaXiafg  nd  he.).  This  opinion  would  be  of 
itUs  iasportsnoe  were  it  not  for  the  oucumstonoe 
ihat  Iheea  oamea  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
al  too  early  a  period  ibr  ua  to  suppose  that 
derived  from  St  Pftiil*s  men- 
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tion  (see  Plin.  H,  N,  m.  1 ;  ApuL  4^  P-  M 
IMpont ;  Numenius  ap.  Euseb.  Pre^.  Evtm.  is.  8) 
It  has  therefore  been  generally  supposed  that  St 
Paul  took  these  names  from  Jewish  tradition.  II 
seems,  however,  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
an  inspired  record  for  a  baseleas  or  Incorrect  current 
tradition  to  be  cited ;  it  is  therefore  satisfitctory  to 
find  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking  these  names 
to  he  authentie.  Whether  Jannes  and  Jambres 
were  mentioned  in  some  long-lost  book  lUating  to 
the  early  history  of  the  lerHelites,  or  whether  there 
were  a  veritable  oral  tradition  respectuig  them,  can- 
not now  be  determined.  The  former  is  the  more 
probable  supposition  —  if,  as  we  believe,  the  nanus 
are  correct  — since  oral  tradition  u  rarely  exact  Ia 
minute  particulars. 

The  coi\jecture  of  Miyus  (O^err.  8acr.  ii.  42 
ffl,  ap.  Winer,  BeiibeOrL  s.  v.),  that  Jannes  and 
Jambres  are  merely  meaningless  vrords  put  for  lost 
proper  names,  is  acaroely  vrorth  refuting.  The 
words  are  not  sufficiently  similar  to  give  a  color 
to  the  idea,  and  there  is  no  known  instance  of  the 
kind  hi  the  Bibfe. 

The  Rabbins  state  that  Jannes  and  Jambree  were 
ions  of  Balaam,  and  among  various  forms  of  their 
names  gire  Johannes  and  Ambrosius.  There  was 
an  apocryphal  work  called  Jannes  and  Mambrts, 
condemned  by  Pope  Geksius. 

The  Anbs  mention  the  names  of  several  magi- 
cians who  opposed  Moses;  among  them  are  none 
resembling  Jannes  snd  Jambres  (D*Uert)elot,  art 
Jifouua  Ben  Amran), 

There  are  several  diseertations  oo  this  sut^jed 
(J.  Grotius,  Diu.  de  Janne  tl  Jcunbre^  Hsfii.  1707; 
J.  G.  Mlchselis,  Id.  HaL  1747;  Zentgnv,  J4. 
Argent  1669;  Lightfoot,  Sermon  on  Jamnu  and 
Jambrtey  etc.  [Fabricius,  Cod.  peeudqiigr.  VeL 
Test.  i.  813-825]). 

There  is  a  question  of  considereble  interest  as  to 
these  Egyptian  magicians  wliich  we  caimot  here 
discuss:  Is  their  temporary  success  attributable 
to  pure  imposture?  The  passages  relating  to  them 
in  the  Bible  vrould  lead  us  to  reply  ai&rmatively,  as 
we  have  already  eaid  in  q)eaking  of  ancient  E^p- 
tian  magic.     [Eoyit.]  R.  S.  P. 

JANCAH  (nSa;  [reU,  quUr\i  i,  'Aph^xI 
Alex,  leomx'  Jf«»oi\  a  phce  apparently  in  th# 
north  of  (Galilee,  or  the  «*]and  of  Naphtali "  —  one 
of  those  taken  by  TigUth-Pileser  in  his  first  incur- 
sfon  into  Ptdestine  (2  K.  xv.  29).  No  trace  of  it 
appean  elsewhere.  By  Eneebius  and  Jerome 
( Onom.  «« lanon  "),  and  eren  by  Rebmd  {PaL  p 
826),  it  is  oonfinmded  with  Janohah,  in  the  centre 
of  the  country.  G. 

JANCKHAH  {rV^"^  L  s.  Yanocfaah  [wiU 

n-^  focal,  unto  real] :  'loiwicd,  but  in  nert  na% 

Max^t  Alex,  laiw;  [Comp.  'loMfx^O  •^«"^)«  • 
pboe  on  the  boundary  of  Ephraim  (possibly  thai 
between  it  snd  Manaawh).  It  is  umied  between 
Taanath-Shifoh  and  Ataroth,  the  enumeration  pro- 
ceeding from  west  to  east  (Joah.  xvi.  6,  7).  Eiuse- 
bius  (Onomntticon^  *<Iano")  gives  it  ss  twelve 
miles  east  of  Neapolis.  A  little  less  than  that  dia. 
tanoe  from  Nablie,  and  about  S.  E.  In  direction, 
two  miles  from  Akrfibeh,  is  the  viUage  of  Yanun^ 
^  doubtless  identical  with  the  ancient  Janohah.  It 
!  jeems  to  have  been  fint  visited  in  modem  times  b) 
Van  de  Velde  (U.  303,  May  8,  1852;  see  alao  Rob. 
ill.  297).  It  is  in  a  valley  deaoeLdiog  sharply  eaa^ 
ward  towards  the  Jordan.    The  snMlam  tillv^  li 
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nry  oadL  bat  tbe  uioient  ruiiu  « ocienilfe  and 
bt«f«tiiig.**  **I  have  not  aeen,*  my  V.,  ^Mnj 
of  IitmI's  ancient  citiea  in  such  a  condition :  entire 
oouaet  and  walla  exist,  oovefed  vrith  immense  heaps 
if  earth."  But  there  are  also  ruins  on  the  hill 
N.  £.  of  Yon^  called  Khirbei  r.,  which  may  be 
the  site  of  the  original  pbM»  (Bob.  p.  897).     Q. 

JA'NUM  (JCP\T,  followiug  the  Ken  of  the 
MasoreU,   but  in  the  original  text,  Ceiib^  it  is 

Q**3*^«  Janim  [i^umber] :  'Ufuih  [Vat  -up]  ;  Alex. 
hyovfii  JamtM)f  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  mountain 
district,  apparently  not  (u  tntn  Hebron,  and  named 
between  Eahean  and  Beth-tappuah  (Josh.  xt.  63). 
It  was  not  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (see 
Onumagt.  **  lanun"),  nor  does  it  appear  to  have 
been  yet  met  with  by  any  modem  investigator. 

Q. 

JATHETH  (^T;^.:  'idC^ttf:  Jnphtth),  one 
ef  the  three  sons  of  Noah.  From  the  order  in 
which  their  names  in>'ariably  occur  ((jen.  v.  32,  vi. 
10)  we  should  naturally  infer  that  Japhelh  was  the 
youngest,  but  we  learn  from  ix.  24  that  Ham  held 
that  position,  and  the  precedence  of  Japheih  before 
this  one  of  the  three  is  indicated  in  the  order  of 
the  names  in  x.  2,  6.  It  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed from  X.  21  that  Japheth  was  the  eldest;  but 
it  should  be  obeerved  that  the  word  gnddl  in  that 
paaage  is  better  connected  irith  **  brother,**  as  in 
the  Vulg.  ^fratre  Japhet  mnj'ore."  Not  only  does 
the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  language  discountenance 
the  other  construction,  but  the  sense  of  the  passage 
requires  that  the  age  of  Shem  rather  than  of  Ja- 
pheth should  be  there  specified.  We  infer  therefore 
that  Japheth  was  the  second  son  of  Noah.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  refened  by  the  sacred  writer 

to  the  root  palhah  (TltlB)^  ^  to  extend,**  as  pre- 
dictive of  the  wide  spread  of  his  descendants  over 
the  northern  and  western  regions  of  the  worid  (Gen. 
ix.  27).    The  name  has  also  been  referred  to  the 

root  yftphah  (H^^),  "to  be  feb-,*'  as  significant  of 
the  light  complexion  <^  the  Japhetic  races  ((jesenius, 
Thft.  p.  1138;  Knobel,  VdUiert.  p.  22).  From 
the  resemblance  of  the  name  to  the  mythological 
fapttuSf  some  writen  have  sought  to  establish  a 
connection  between  them.  lapetus  vrae  regarded 
^y  the  Greeks  as  the  ancestor  of  the  human  race. 
The  descendants  of  Japheth  occupied  the  "  isles  of 
iis  Gentiles  **  ((Sen.  x.  6),  i.  e.  the  coast-lands  of 
tbe  Mediterranean  Sea  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
whence  they  spread  northwards  over  the  whole 
eontinent  of  Europe  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
Alia.     [Javam  ]  W.  L.  B. 

JAPHFA  {TV^  [fair,  ^pUmSd] :  ^oyyaii 
41ex.  lo^oToi ;  [Comp.  *la^i^ ;  AM.  *A^i^:] 
afikie).  The  boundary  of  Zeoulun  ascended  fW>m 
Uibenth  to  Japbia,  and  thence  passed  to  (jath- 
iiepher  (Josh.  xix.  12).  Daberath  appears  to  be 
JL  the  sk>pes  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  Gath-hepher 
na)  possibly  be  el-Methhad^  2  miles  N.  of  Naza- 
reth Six  miles  W.  of  the  former,  and  2  miles  S. 
»f  Nazareth,  is  YAfti^  which  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
deoUcal  with  Japhia  (Bob.  u.  348-44):  at  kast 

a  It  chooM  be  nmariwl  that  Y^o,  (jL),  is  tbe 
vudeni  repiwentaavu  of  both  ^S^,  «•  <•  Joppa,  and 
0^C\  Jaiihla  two  mdms  origbally  vny  distlDM. 
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this  Is  maoh  more  probable  than  duA  C^fvid 
nopolis)  in  the  bay  of  Akka  —  the  aoggMlkn  if 
Eusebius  {OnomatL  «'Iapheth  **),  and  endorsed  bj 
Befamd  [Pal  p.  826)  —  an  identification  wfaidi  ii 
neither  eCymologically  nor  topographically  admissi- 
ble. I'd/a  may  also  be  the  same  with  the  *la^ 
which  vres  occupied  by  Josephus  daring  his  strug- 
gle  with  the  Bomaus  -^  »a  very  hige  village  of 
Lower  (Galilee,  fortified  with  walls  and  ftiU  of  peo- 
ple '*(  FZto,  $  46;  comp.  87,  and  ^.  J.  IL  20,  §  6), 
of  whom  16,000  wore  killed  and  2,130  taken  prison- 
ers by  the  Bomacs  (B.  J.  iii.  7.  %  31);  though  if 
Jtfai  be  Jotapata  this  can  hardly  iie,  as  the  tvro 
are  more  than  ten  miles  apart,  and  he  expressly 
says  that  they  vrere  neighbora  to  each  other. 

A  tradition,  which  fint  ^>pean  in  Sir  John 
Maundeville,  makes  Y&fa  the  Urthplaoe  of  Zebe- 
dee  and  of  (lie  Apostles  James  and  John,  his  sons. 
Hence  it  is  called  by  the  Latin  monks  of  Nazareth 
**  San  Giaoomo.**  See  (^uaresmius,  ElMddaHo^  iL 
848;  and  Earhi  Tnxc.y  p.  186;  Maundeville  calls 
it  the**  Castle  of  Safilhu**  So  too  Von  Harfir,A.D. 
1498:  *(SaiRa,  eyn  casteii  van  wylcheme  Alphens 
and  Sebedeus  geboreu  vrsren**  {PUgtr/aMrt,  p. 
196).  G. 

JAPHrA(7^5;  [tkimng,  tfJ*«^]-  *Ie^; 
Alex.  lo^f :  Japhia).  1.  King  of  Laehish  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites 
(Josh.  X.  3);  one  of  the  fire  «*  kings  of  the  Amo- 
rites**  who  entered  into  a  conlMeraey  against 
Joshua,  and  who  vrere  defeated  at  Beth-horon,  and 
lost  their  lives  at  Makkedah.  The  king  of  Laehish 
is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  this  nanative  (ver. 
6,  23),  but  his  name  oceun  only  as  above. 

2.  {'U4>i4s,  *Ia^i^;  [Vat  in  1  Chr.  Uvovc, 
Iwovov  (so  FA.);]  Akx.  A^t,  [lo^cc:]  Japkitu) 
One  of  the  sons  of  David,  tenth  of  the  fooiteen 
bom  to  him  by  his  wives  after  his  establishment  in 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16;  1  Chr.  iii.  7,  xiT.  6). 
In  the  Hebrew  form  of  this  name  there  are  no  va> 
riatio;^.  The  Peshito  has  Nephia,  and,  in  1  Chr. 
iii.,  Nepheg.  In  the  list  given  by  Josephos  {AH. 
vii.  3,  §  S)  it  is  not  recognizable:  it  may  be  'Hr^ 
rafiftf^  or  it  may  be  "Uvad.  There  do  not  appeal 
to  be  any  traditions  concerning  Japhia.  The  gene- 
ak)gy  is  given  under  David,  voL  L  p.  660.     G. 

JAPHXET   (tfib?^   [idkoro  God  ddiven]: 

'lapK^rri  (Vat  «aX7|x,  lo^a^ijA;]  Alex.  la^- 
Kirr  :  Jiphlat),  a  descendant  of  Asber  throi^^ 
Beriah,  his  youngest  son;  named  as  the  fiOher  of 
three  Bene-Japhlet  (1  Chr.  vU.  82,  83). 

JAPHTiBTI  Otobwn  =  the  Japhletite; 
[patron.,  see  above:]  'AvtoX/m  [Vat  -Afi^] ;  Akx. 
Tov  Ic^oXtfi:  J^kU).  The  **boundai7  of  the 
Japhletite  **  is  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  south 
boundary-line  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  x\i.  8),  vrest  of 
Beth-boron  the  k>wer,  and  between  it  and  Ataroth. 
Who  **  the  Japhletite  **  was  who  is  thus  perpetu- 
ated we  cannot  ascertain.  Possibly  the  name  pre> 
serves  the  memory  of  some  ancient  tribe  who  at  a 
remote  age  dwelt  on  these  hills,  Just  as  the  fitniwi 
presence  of  other  tribes  in  the  neighborhood  ma^ 
be  inferred  from  the  names  of  Zemaiaim,  Opiini 
(the  Ophnite),  Cephar  ha-Ammonai,  and  oihen 
[Bemj  4MIM,  p.  277,  note  6.]  We  can  hardly  sap- 
po«  ai  y  connection  vrith  Japhlet  of  the  remoli 
Asher.  No  tnoe  of  tbe  name  has  yei  besn  diaoof 
«red  in  the  district  (r. 

JA'PHO  C^l   [ieov^r]  -  Howv^  •  Jqr^ 
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lUi  wH  oenm  in  the  A.  Y.  but  onoe,  Josh.  zii. 
M.  It  h  the  iceunte  reprowntation  of  f be  H»> 
srnr  witl  vlileh  oo  its  oUier  ooetimnoes  is  ren- 
iered  in  the  better  lawwn  fimn  of  Joppa  (3  Chr. 
ii.  16;  Ear.  fit  7;  Jon.  L  3).    In  its  modern  garb 

it  ii  rd/a  (liU),  whisfa  is  also  the  Axabic  name 
3f  Japria,  a  rtrj  diflbrent  mrd  in  Hebrew. 
[Joita;  Joppb.] 

JA'BAH  i'iTr:f2^  and  in  some  MSS.  TJ^l 
[kmey] :  *Ia8di:  Jara),  a  men  among  the  desem- 
isli  of  Saol;  son  of  Ificah,  and  great-gnuidsan 
of  Meribbaal,  or  Hephi-bosheth  (1  Chr.  ix.  49, 
eomp.  40).  In  the  panUd  list  of  cb.  Tiii.  tlie  name 
in  matcfiaUy  altered  to  Jeroadah. 

JAUEB  (3'^  [an  advenary,  ho§tik]i  *la- 

^mU  U^j  in  both  Hoe.  t.  13  and  x.  6;a 
tlwQgh  TheodoRt  gives  'lap^ifi  in  the  former  pas- 
■fe,  sad  *lapt(/A  in  the  latter  [and  Comp.  in  z.  6 
hu  *l9pl0i ;  and  Jerome  has  Jarib  tat  the  Greek 
equiTiknt  of  the  LXX.)  is  either  to  be  ezpkuied 
M  the  proper  name  of  a  eountry  or  person,  as  a 

09011  in  sppositioo,  or  as  a  Tcrb  from  a  root  ^T), 
r«6,  ttto  eontand,  plead."  All  these  senses  are 
n|ins8Dted  m  the  A.  V.  and  the  marginal  read- 
lap,  and,  as  has  been  not  unfreqnently  the  case, 
tbe  IsMt  pRteahle  has  been  inserted  in  the  text, 
(lad  Jarrt)  been  the  proper  name  of  Uie  long  of 
Aarria,  as  it  wmld  be  if  this  rendering  wen  cor- 
net, the  word  preceding  (^T^ft  fneUc^  •«  king  '*) 
voQld  have  required  the  artJcle.  R.  D.  Kimchi 
aw  thtt  difBcnhy,  and  therefore  ezphdned  Jareb 
M  the  name  of  some  city  of  Assyria,  or  as  another 
tune  of  the  country  itself.      The  Syriac  gires 

^<^^,  jf6rdb,  as  the  name  of  a  oountiy,  which  is 

ippBed  by  Epfarsm  Synis  to  l*^ypt,  reference  being 
made  to  Hoehea  king  of  Israel,  who  had  sent  to  So 
the  kmg  of  Egypt  for  assistance  in  his  conspiracy 
a^aittit  Shalmanexer  (2  K.  xrii.  4).  So  also  the 
laptiB  or  *\Mlfi  of  Theoduret  is  Eg}pt.  The 
danse  in  whkn  it  occurs  is  supposed  by  many  to 
nfer  to  Jadah,  In  order  to  make  the  parallelism 
nmplele;  and  with  this  in  view  Jarchi  interprets 
Hof  Ahaa,wbo  sent  to  Tiglath-Pileser  (3  K.  xvi. 
8)  to  akl  him  against  the  combuied  forces  of  Syria 
■nd  bneL  But  tlwre  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  two  clsnws  do  not  both  refer  to  Ephnim,  and 
theaflnwm  would  then  be,  as  explained  by  Jerome, 
10  Pol,  iriio  was  subsidized  by  Menahera  (3  K.  xt. 
19),  sad  Jndah  woold  be  indirectly  inchided.  The 
(cndering  of  the  Vulgate,  «« avenger*'  0*sd  reRcm 
•Weal**),  vrhich  Ihlbws  Symmachus,  as  well  as 
those  cf  Aquik  {iiHa(6fi9¥w)  and  Theodotion, 
"^jod^"  are  Justified  by  Jerome  by  a  reference  to 
^bbis],  the  name  of  Gideon,  which  he  renders 
*  okiseatnr  se  Baal**  or  » judicet  cam  Bbwl,**  *']et 
Bisl  avenge  htnudf/*  or  "  let  Btal  judge  him."  f* 
The  Taignmist  evidently  looked  upon  it  as  a  verb, 

Uhe  spocopaled  fiiture  HipbU  of  3^1,  rll6,  and 
(nsslaled  the  daose,  **  and  sent  to  the  king  that 
hearigfat  come  to  avenge  them.**  If  it  be  a  He- 
""•  word,  it  is  most  probably  a  noon  formed  ftoic 

M  sboia«endoned  root,  like  ^^'^^^  ydrffr  (Is. 
As-  Sft;  F^  xxxT.  1),  and  is  applied  to  the  fend 
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of  Assyria,  or  to  its  kinff ,  not  in  the  amm  In  wUah 
it  Lb  understood  in  the  Tsfgum,  bat  as  Jwdfarting 
thdr  determined  hostility  to  Inrasl,  and  their  gen- 
erally aggressive  character.  Coeeeius  hsd  thisTdds 
before  him  when  he  transited  **  rex  adversarius.** 
Michaelis  {Stvpi  ad  Ux.  Feb.),  diantisiied  with 
the  usual  eiplanations,  looked  for  the  true  meaning 

of  Jareb  in  the  Syriac  root  ^^,  Irc6,  >*  to  be 

great,*'  and  for  ^«king  Jareb**  substituted  **the 
great  king,'*  a  title  fi^uently  applied  to  the  kings 
of  Assyria.  If  it  were  the  proper  name  of  a  phwe, 
he  says  it  would  denote  that  of  a  castle  or  pakoe  in 
which  the  kings  of  Assyria  resided.  But  of  thi/ 
there  can  be  no  proof,  the  naune  has  not  descended 
tu  us,  and  it  is  better  to  take  it  in  a  symbolical 
sense  as  indicating  the  hostile  character  of  Aasyri.i. 
That  it  is  rather  to  be  applied  to  the  country  than 
to  the  king  may  he  inferred  from  Its  standing  in 
parallelism  with  Asshur.  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
Fiirst  (Handuf.  s.  v.),  who  illustrates  the  symbolical 
usage  by  a  comparison  with  Rahab  as  applied  to 
Kgypt.  At  the  same  time  he  hazards  a  coi\}«cture 
Uiat  it  may  have  been  an  okl  Assyrian  word, 
adopted  into  the  Hebrew  langoage,  and  so  modified 
as  to  express  an  inteOigible  idea,  while  retaining 
something  of  hs  original  form.  Hitag  (die  13  U, 
Prcph.)  goes  further,  and  finds  in  a  mixed  dialect, 
akin  to  the  Assyrian,  arerb  yarfram,  whieh  denotes 
^  to  struggle  or  fight,**  and  jnrbtch^  the  JSthiopis 
for  "a  h^  or  bold  warrior;**  but  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  mora  eridence  on  the  pmnt. 

Two  mystical  interpretations,  aUuded  to  by  Je 
rome  as  current  among  commentaton  in  his  tima 
are  remarkable  for  the  singularly  opposite  conclu- 
sions at  which  they  arrived ;  the  one  referring  thi 
word  to  the  Devil,  the  other  to  Christ.  Rivetus 
(quoted  by  Glassias,  PhUol,  Sacr.  iv.  tr.  8)  was  of 
opinion  that  the  title  Jareb  or  ^ avenger*'  waa  as- 
sumed by  the  powerful  king  of  Assyria,  as  thai  o> 
**  Defender  of  the  Faith  **  by  our  own  monarebSi 

W.  A.  W 

JARRED  {TT[  [duemt^  km  gnumd],  u  e.  Je- 

red,  as  the  name  is  given  in  A.  Y.  of  Chr.,  but  io 

pause  T?^>  from  which  the  present  form  may  ban 

been  derived,  though  more  probably  from  the  Vul  • 
gate:  1iL>f8.  Alex,  also  Iaf»rr;  N.  T.  *lc(pf8  and 
[Lacbm.]  *iip9$  [Tlsch.  *l4p«T] ;  Joseph.  *laft49rist 
.fared),  one  of  the  antediluvian  patriarebs,  Uis 
fifth  fimn  Adam;  son  of  MahahWl,  sod  fethsr  of 
Enoch  (Gen.  v.  16,  16, 18,  19,  90;  Luke  iU  37 1 
In  the  fist*  of  Chronicles  the  name  Is  given  ki  ton 
A.  y.  [as]  Jkrkd. 

JARESFAH    (rrijJinjr    [whom   Jthtwih 

aoarrsAfs]:  *|a^a0-(a;   [Vat.  lotfopoia:]  Jtrmn"* 
a  Bei^amite,  one  of  the  Ben^Jerofaam  [sons  of  J.] , 
a  chlH^  man  of  his  tribe,  but  of  w1k«i  iwithing  If 
reeonied  (1  Chr.  riii.  77). 

JABTRA  (^rrn;  [eee  at  end  of  the  art}: 

*Ia^A:  [Comp.  'Itpt^;  AM.  'Itpod:]  •^erai),  the 
Ef^ptian  servant  </ Sheshan,  aoout  the  time  of 
Efi,  to  whom  his  master  gave  lib  daughter  and 
heir  in  marriage,  and  who  thus  became  the  foiuidei 
of  a  chief  house  of  the  Jerahmeefites,  whieh  con* 
Ihiued  at  least  to  the  time  of  king  Hcoekiah,  and 


\  sss  N«|^  te>     h  In  aootbsr  plaes  ha  flvss  <«Jsitb;  «.« 
t ¥el  alslsssas »  (dS  Hmn,  Mdi^> 
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from  whieli  tpnmg  aertnl  Uluttrious  pcnoni"  gueh 
u  2abfld  in  the  reign  of  David,  and  Acariah  in 
the  reign  of  Joash  (1  Chr.  ii.  81  ft.),  [Azariah 
6:  Zauad.]  It  ia  a  matter  of  eomewiiat  curioui 
oiqutry  what  was  the  name  of  Jarha*8  wife.  In 
ver.  31  we  read  "  the  children  of  Sheshan,  Ahlai/* 
and  in  vec.  34,  "  Sheshan  liad  no  sons,  but  daugh- 
ters.*' In  yer.  35,  Sheshaifs  daughter  *<  bare  him 
Attai/'  whose  grandson  was  Zabad;  and  in  ch.  xi. 
41,  "  /abad  the  son  of  AhUi/*  Hence  some  have 
Imagined  that  Jarha  on  hb  marriage  with  Sheshan*s 
daughter  had  tlie  name  of  Ahlai  (interpreted  a 
**  brother-to-me  '*)  gi^-en  him  by  Sheshan,  to  signify 
his  adoption  into  Israel.  Othen,  that  Ahkd  and 
Attai  are  merely  clerical  variatioiis  of  the  same 
Aame.  Othello  that  Ahlai  was  a  son  of  Sheshan, 
bom  after  the  nuuriage  of  his  daughter.  But  the 
riew  which  the  A.  V.  adopts,  as  appears  by  their 

rendering  W  ^3$  in  ver.  31,  the  children  of  She- 
shan, instead  of  tarn,  is  undoubtedly  the  right  one,^ 
namely,  that  Ahlai  is  the  name  of  Sheshan's  daugh- 
ter. Her  descendants  were  called  after  her,  Just 
as  Joab,  and  Abishai,  and  Asahel,  were  always 
flailed  "  the  sons  of  Zeniiah,"  and  as  Abigail  stands 
at  the  head  of  Amasa's  pedigree,  1  Chr.  ii.  17.  It 
may  be  noticed  as  an  undesigned  coincidence  that 
Jariia  the  Eg}'ptian  was  living  with  Sheshan,  a  Je- 
rahmeelite,  and  that  the  Jerahmeelites  had  their 
possessions  on  the  side  of  Judah  nearest  to  Egypt, 
I  Sam.  xxWi.  10;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  30,  31; 
Josh.  XV.  31 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  18.  [Jkrahmkkl;  Je- 
IIUDUAH.]  Hie  etymology  of  Jarha's  name  is 
ijuite  unkiwwn  (Ges.  Thes. ;  FUrst,  QmcortLt  etc. 
[in  his  W&Htrb.^  Egyptian];  Burrington's  (7e- 
ntaL;  Boeston,  GeneaL;  Hervey*s  (Jeneaiy  p.  84; 
Bivtheau,  on  1  Chr.  ii.  84,  Ac.).  A.  C  H.' 

JA'RIB  CT']'^  [adhering]:  'lapifi\  [Vat 
lapup\]  Alex.  lopcc/S:  Jarib).  1.  Named  in  the 
list  of  1  Chr.  iv.  24  only,  as  a  son  of  Simeon.  He 
occupies  the  same  place  as  Jachtn  in  the  parallel 
lists  of  Gen.  xlvi.,  Ex.  vi.,  and  Num.  xxvi.,  and 
the  name  is  possibly  a  corruption  from  that  (see 
Burrington,  i.  55). 

2-  [*laplfi;  Vat  Af>«i3.]     One  of  the  "chief 

men"  (D'^t^W^,  "  heads  ")  who  accompanied  Eaa 
on  his  Journey  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ear. 
fiii.  16),  whether  licvite  or  htyman  is  not  dear. 
In  1  Eadras  the  name  is  given  as  Jortbas. 

3.  llapifi;  Vat  Aid.  'laptiu;  FA.  \vpufi,] 
A  priest  of  the  house  of  Jeshua  tne  son  of  Joeadak, 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife,  and  was  oompdled 
./  Ezra  to  put  her  away  (Ear.  x.  18).  In  1  Esdras 
tlie  name  is  Joribus. 

4.  Clapifi;  Alex.  Iccapifi;  [Sin.  foN^fc^:]  1 
Ktaoc.  xiv.  29.)  A  contraction  or  corruption  of  the 
rune  Joarib,  which  occurs  correctly  hi  ch.  ii.  1. 

JAR1MOTH  ClaoijM  [Vat. -p«-]:  Lari- 
ruth)^  1  Esdr.  ix.  28.     [Jkremoth.] 

JAR'MUTH  {rmy,  [htighi,  hiO]).  L 
I'Tfrn/AoM,  I'Upfioid;  Vat  in  Josh.  x.  and  xil. 
•j«i-:  Akx.  in  Josh.  xii.  11,  Uptfutv;  in  Neh., 
vat  Akx.  FA.i  omit,  FA.»  Ipi^ovB:  Jtrinuih^ 
ferimnlh,])  A  town  in  the  ShtftUth  or  low  eoun- 
wy  of  Judah,  named  with  Adullam,  Soooh,  and 
Itlien  (Joah.  xv.  36).    Its  king,  Piram,  was  one 

A  Berthsan^  rsmaric,  that  none  of  the  persons 
tai  this  long  geosakigy  rseor  alsswhars.  Is  rin- 
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of  the  Ihe  who  conspired  to  punUh  GilMai  9at  ^m 
lug  made  alUance  with  Israel  (Joah.  z.  8,  5),  wtA 
who  were  routed  at  Beth-horon  and  pat  to  deati 
by  Joshua  at  Makkedah  (ver.  28).  In  this  nan»> 
tive,  and  also  in  the  catalogue  of  the  <*  royal  citiea  - 
destroyed  by  Joshua,  Jarmuth  is  named  next  t 
Hebnm,  which,  however,  was  quite  in  the  moan- 
tains.  In  Neh.  xi.  89  it  is  named  as  bavii^  been 
the  residence  of  some  (tf  the  children  of  Judah 
after  the  return  from  captivity.  Enseblus  and  Je- 
rome either  knew  two  pbces  of  this  name,  or  an 
error  has  crept  into  the  text  of  the  Onomattieon ; 
for  under  **Jarimuth**  they  state  it  to  be  near 
Eshtaol,  4  miles  from  Eleutheropolis ;  while  under 
"  Jirmus  "  they  give  it  as  10  milea  from  Eleothcr- 
opolis,  on  the  road  going  up  to  Jerusalem.  A  site 
named  Yarmuky  with  a  contiguous  eminence  caDed 
Ttilr-fCrmOdy  was  visited  by  Kobinson  (iL  17),  and 
Van  de  VeMe  (ii.  193;  Memoir,  p.  384).  It  is 
about  1|  miles  from  Beit^eti/,  which  again  ia  aome 
8  miles  from  Btiirgihrin,  on  the  left  of  the  road  to 
Jerusalem.  Shuweikth  (the  ancient  Soeoh)  Gca  on 
a  neighboring  hilL  We  have  yet  to  disoo\ier  the 
principles  on  which  the  topographical  divialoiis  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews  were  made.  Was  the  Shefe- 
Uih  —  the  **  low  country  **  —  a  district  which  took 
its  designation  from  the  pUun  which  formed  its 
mi^  portion,  but  which  extended  over  aooie  of  the 
hill-country?  In  the  hill-country  Jarmuth  la  un- 
doubtedly situated,  though  specified  as  in  the  plain. 
Yarm4k  has  been  last  visited  by  ToUer  (8te  Warn- 
derung,  pp.  180,  488,  468). 

a.  {ii  'PefuidBj  Alex.  [Aid.]  'UofM:  [Jara- 
moth,])  A  city  of  Issachar,  allotted  with  its  sab- 
urbs  to  the  Gershonite  I^eintes  (Josh.  xxL  89).  Ii: 
the  specification  of  the  boundaries  of  Issadiar,  no 
mention  ia  made  of  Jarmuth  (see  Josh.  xix.  17-S3). 
but  a  Rrmkth  b  mentk>ned  there  (ver.  81);  and 
in  the  dnplicate  list  of  LeviUcal  cities  (1  Chr.  vi. 
73)  Kamoth  occupies  the  place  of  Jarmuth.  The 
two  names  are  modifications  of  the  same  root,  and 
might  without  difiSculty  be  interchanged.  Hiis 
Jarmuth  does  not  appear  to  have  been  jei  iden- 
tified.    [Ramoth.]  6. 

JARCAH  {rhn^  [moon] :  'I8dt:  Alex.  A8or. 
[Comp.  *lapov4-]  Jnra),  a  chief  man  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

JAS'AEL  (*IcuranXos;  [Vat]  Akx.  A^«- 
ifAof :  Aza^)f  I  Esdr.  Ix.  80.     [Sheau] 

JA'SHENOBP;[tteqBm^]:  'Ainir;  [Oom^ 
'Icur^y:]  Jinssen).  Bene-Jashen  —  <*8ona  of  Ja- 
shen  **  — are  nained  in  the  catalogue  of  the  heroes 
of  David*s  guard  in  8  Sam.  xxiii.  32.  In  the 
Hebrew,  as  accented  by  the  Mssorets,  the  wofds 
have  no  necessary  connection  with  the  names  pre- 
ceding or  following  them ;  but  in  the  A.  V.  they 
are  attached  to  the  latter  —  <*of  the  sons  of  Jaahen, 
Jonathan.**  The  passage  has  e\*ery  appearance  of 
being  imperfect,  and  accordingly,  in  the  paralW 
list  in  Chronicles,  it  stands,  "  the  sons  of  Haahem 
the  Giaonite"  (1  Chr.  xi.  84).  Kennioott  has 
examined  it  at  length  (Disaertation,  pp.  198-803)^ 
and.  on  grounds  which  cannot  here  be  atated,  haf 
shown  gwd  cause  for  believing  that  a  name  bss 
escaped,  and  that  the  genuine  text  was,  "of  tht 
Bene-Hashem,   Gounl;   Jonathan    ben-Shamhs.* 

b  •  This  design  of  the  transistors  is  not 
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li  fk^  Ibl  givn  by  Jerome  in  his  Quaationeg  H^ 
ImfaSi  Jadhea  and  Jonalhan  aie  both  omitted. 

JA'SHER,  BOOK  OP  pttTjn  ngo),  or, 
m  the  margm  of  the  A.  V.  givei  it,  the  book  of  the 
Mprightj  a  record  blinded  to  in  two  panages  onlj 
of  the  O.  T.  (Josh.  x.  Id,  and  2  Sam.  i.  18),  and 
eouaequently  the  sul^ect  of  much  dispute.  The 
former  passage  is  omitted  in  the  LXX.,  while  in 
the  latter  the  expression  is  rendered  fiifi\lop  rov 
9ifBov9'  the  Vulgate  has  lU>er  jiutoi-wn  in  both 
bintances.     The  Peshito  S}Tiae  in  Josh,  has  **  the 

bt4>k  of  prai»e$  or  Aymns,**  reading  "I^VT^  for 

1^*n,  and  a  similar  tnmsposition  will  aoooant  for 
the  rendering  of  the  same  version  in  Sam.,  "  the 
book  of  Aihir."  The  Tai^um  interprets  it  *•  the 
book  of  the  law,"  and  this  is  followed  by  Jaichi, 
who  gives,  as  the  passage  alluded  to  in  Joshua,  the 
prophecy  of  Jacob  with  r^ard  to  the  ftiture  greai- 
neai  of  Ephraim  (Gen.  xlviii.  19),  which  was  ful- 
filled when  the  sun  stood  still  at  Joshua's  bidding. 
The  same  Rabbi,  in  his  commentary  on  Samnd, 
lefen  to  Cienesis  '*  the  book  of  the  upright,  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,**  to  explain  the  allusion  to 
the  book  of  Jasher;  and  Jerome,  while  discussing 
the  etymobgy  of  *'  Israel,''  which  he  interprets  as 
**  rectus  Dei,**  <>  incidentally  mentbns  the  fact  that 
Cienesis  was  called  '•  the  book  of  the  just "  (liber 
Genesis  appellatur  §v$4wp,  id  est,  justorum),  from 
its  oontaining  the  histories  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Israel  {Conun.  in  Jt$,  xliv.  8).  The  Tabnudists 
attribute  this  tradition  to  R.  Johanan.  K.  I'Uieier 
thought  that  by  the  book  of  Jaaher  was  signified 
the  book  of  Dniteronomy,  ftT>m  the  expressions  in 
Dent  vik  18,  xxxiii.  7,  the  latter  lieing  quoted  in 
proof  of  the  skill  of  the  Hebrews  in  archery.  In 
the  Of^nion  of  K.  Samuel  ben  Nachmaii,  the  book 
of  Judges  Has  alluded  to  as  the  book  of  Jasher 
{Aboda  JSara,  c.  ii.)t  and  that  it  was  the  book  of 
the  twelve  minor  prophets  was  held  by  some  He- 
brew writers,  quoted  without  name  by  Sixtus  Se- 
nensis  (Bibi  SancL  lib.  ii.).  K.  L«vi  ben  (jershora 
reoognizes,  though  he  does  not  foUow,  the  tradition 
given  by  Jarchi,  wUle  Kimchi  and  Abarbanel  adopt 
I  be  rendering  i^  the  Targum.  This  diversity  of 
|iinions  proves,  if  it  prove  nothing  more,  that  no 
iook  was  known  to  have  surrived  which  could  lay 
4iaim  to  the  title  of  the  book  of  Jasher. 

Joeephus,  in  rdaUng  the  miracle  narrated  in 
•loehoa  x.,  appeals  for  confirmation  of  hb  account 
to  eortain  doeuments  deposited  in  the  Temple  (AnL 
Y.  1,  §  17),  and  his  wonls  are  supposed  to  contain 
m  oovert  allunon  to  the  book  of  Jasher  as  the  source 
of  his  authority.  But  in  his  treatise  against  Apion 
(lib.  i.)  he  sa}*s  the  Jews  did  not  powess  myriads 
of  boiAs,  discordant  and  contradictory,  but  twenty- 
two  only;  <h>m  which  Abtcht  concludes  that  the 
books  of  Scripture  were  the  sacred  books  hinted  at 
in  the  former  passage,  while  Masius  understood  by 
the  same  the  Annals  which  were  written  by  the 
prophets  or  by  the  royal  scribes.  Theodoret  ( Qucett. 
nv.  in  JeMwn  Ntne)  explains  the  words  in  Josh. 
2.  13,  which  he  quotes  as  rh  Mxiop  rb  96p9$4if 
(prob.  an  error  for  «v9^t,  as  he  has  in  Quaui.  iv. . 
'%  %  IUg,)f  as  referring  to  the  andent  record  iVom  I 
wUeh  the  compiler  of  the  book  of  Joshua  derived 
ihe  materiab  of  his  history,  and  applies  the  paMsge 
in  %  Sam.  ii.  18  to  prove  Uuu  other  documents, 


•  Or.  Dooaldsoa  ha  1 
that  his  own 
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written  by  the  prophets,  were  made  om  of  In  t&t 
composition  of  the  historical  books.  Jerome,  oi 
nither  the  author  of  the  Qfusiiionei  Htbraiepi^ 
miderstood  by  the  book  of  Jasher  the  books  of 
Samuel  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  contained  tkie 
history  of  the  Just  prophets,  Samuel,  Gad,  and 
Natiian.  Another  opinion,  quoted  by  Sixtus  S» 
nensis,  but  on  no  authority,  that  it  was  the  book  of 
eternal  predestination,  is  scarcely  worth  more  than 
the  bare  mention. 

Tliat  the  book  of  Jasher  was  one  of  the  writings 
which  perished  hi  the  Captivity  was  heki  by  U. 
Leri  ben  Gershom,  though  he  gives  the  traditional 
explanation  above  mentioned.  His  opinion  has 
been  adopted  by  Junius,  HotUnger  {ThtB.  PhiL  ii. 
S,  §  3),  and  many  other  modem  writers  (WoUii 
BibL  Htb,  ii.  SS8).  What  the  nature  of  the  book 
may  have  been  can  only  be  inferred  fix>m  the  two 
paswsgts  in  which  it  is  mentioned  and  their  oontexti 
and,  this  being  the  case,  there  is  clearly  wide  room 
for  ooigecture.  The  thixfry  of  Masius  (quoted  by 
Abicht)  was,  that  in  ancient  times  whatever  was 
worthy  of  being  recorded  for  the  instruction  of  poe> 
terity,  was  written  in  the  form  of  Annals  by 
learned  men,  and  that  among  these  Annals  of 
records  was  the  book  of  Jasher,  so  called  ftom  the 
trustworthiness  and  methodical  arrangement  of  the 
narrative,  or  because  it  contained  the  relation  of 
tlie  deeds  of  the  people  of  IstmI,  who  are  elsewhere 
spoken  of  under  the  symboUcal  name  Jmbnnm.  Of 
the  later  hypothcais  Fiint  approves  (llatuho,  s.  v.). 
Sanctius  (Comtn,  ad  9  Reg.  i.)  coi\)ectured  that  if 
was  a  ooUectioD  of  pious  hymns  written  by  differ- 
ent authors  and  sung  on  various  occasions,  an(? 
that  fh>m  this  collectfon  the  Psalter  was  compiled. 
That  it  was  written  in  verse  may  reasonably  be  in- 
ferred from  the  only  specimens  extant,  which  exhibit 
unmistakable  signs  of  metrical  rhythm,  but  that 
it  took  its  name  from  this  drcumstanoe  is  not  sup- 
ported by  etymology.  Lowth,  indeed  (Ptte/.  pp. 
306,  307),  imagined  that  it  was  a  coUeetion  of  n»* 
tional  songs,  so  called  because  it  probably  com- 
menced with  TW^  TH,  ds  gdahir,  •«  then  sang," 
etc,  like  the  song  of  Moses  in  £x.  xv.  1;  his  view 
of  the  question  was  that  of  the  Syriac  and  Arable 
translators,  and  was  adopted  by  Herder.  But, 
granting  that  the  form  of  the  book  was  poetical,  a 
difficulty  still  remains  as  to  its  sul^ect  That  th^ 
book  of  Jasher  contained  the  deeds  of  national  bt* 
roes  of  all  ages  embalmed  in  verse,  among  which 
David*s  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  had  an  ap* 
propriate  place,  was  the  opinion  of  Caknrius.  A 
fragment  of  a  rimilhr  kind  is  thought  to  appear  in 
Num.  xxi.  14.  (Sesenlus  ooi\)ectured  that  it  was 
an  anthofogy  of  ancient  songs,  which  acquired  its 
name,  **the  book  of  the  just  or  upright,**  fbno 
being  written  in  praise  of  upright  men.  He  quotes 
but  does  not  approve,  the  tbetfry  of  Illgen  thst 
like  the  Hamasa  of  the  Arabs,  it  celebrated  the 
achievements  of  illustrious  warriors,  and  fhxn  this 
derived  the  Utfe  of  *«  the  book  of  valor.**  But  the 
idea  of  warlike  valor  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  root 
yAthar,  Dupin  contended  torn  S  San.  L  18,  thai 
the  contents  of  the  book  were  of  a  military  nature; 
but  Montanus,  rqparding  rather  the  etymofogy, 
eonridrred  it  a  oollMtion  of  political  and  moral  pi-» 
oepta.  Abicht,  taking  the  bunent  of  David  as  ■ 
sampb  of  the  whole,  maintained  that  the  frBifmsol 


hadhUbertose 
( JBuftor,  p.  SIV. 
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qocted  in  the  book  of  Joshua  wm  put  of  a  flimnl 
ode  oompQied  upon  the  death  of  that  hero,  and 
narrating  his  achievements.  At  the  same  time  he 
Joes  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  one 
book  only  is  aJluded  to  in  both  instances.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  very  slight 
ground  for  any  conclusion  beyond  that  which  af- 
fects the  form,  and  that  nothing  can  be  confidently 
asserted  with  rpgard  to  the  contents. 

But,  though  coi\|ecture  might  almost  be  thought 
to  ha^'e  exhausted  itself  on  a  subject  so  barren  of 
premises,  a  scholar  of  our  own  day  has  not  despaired 
of  being  able,  not  only  to  decide  what  the  book  of 
Jasher  was  in  itself,  but  to  reconstruct  it  ftt>ra  the 
fragments  which,  according  to  his  theory,  he  trsces 
tliiDughout  the  seversl  bows  of  the  O.  T.  In  the 
pre&oe  to  his  Jathar^  or  Fragmenta  Archti^a 
Cw^ninnm  Htbraiwrum  tn  Matortthico  VtUiit 
Teatamff^  textu  pasnm  ttMtUUa,  Dr.  Donaldson 
advances  a  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  this  ancient 
vvoord,  in  accordance  with  his  own  idea  of  its  scope 
and  contents.  Assuming  that,  during  the  tranquil 
ind  prosperous  reign  of  Solomon,  an  unwonted  im- 
pulse was  given  to  HeUew  literature,  and  that  the 
worshippers  of  Jehovah  were  desirous  of  possessing 
something  on  which  their  faith  might  rest,  the 
book  of  **  Jashar,"  or  **  uprightness,"  he  asserts, 
was  written,  or  rather  compiled,  to  meet  this  want 
Its  ol^ect  was  to  show  that  in  the  beginnbig  man 
was  upright,  but  had  by  carnal  wisdom  forsaken 
the  spiritual  law;  that  the  Israelites  had  been 
chosen  to  preserve  and  transmit  this  law  of  upright- 
ness ;  that  David  had  been  made  king  for  his  relig- 
ious integrity,  learing  the  kingdom  to  his  son 
Solomon,  in  whose  reign,  siler  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple,  the  prosperity  of  the  chosen  people  reached 
Its  culminating  point.  The  compiler  of  the  book 
was  probably  Nathan  the  prophet,  assisted  perhaps 
by  (jad  the  seer.  It  was  thus  "  the  first  offtpring 
of  the  prophetic  schools,  and  ministered  spiritual 
food  to  the  greater  prophets."  K^ecting,  therefore, 
the  authority  of  the  Masoretic  text,  as  founded 
entirely  on  tradition,  and  adhering  u>  his  own 
theory  of  the  origin  and  sul^t  of  the  book  of 
Jasher,  Dr.  Donaldson  proceeds  to  show  that  it 
contains  the  rriigious  marrow  of  Holy  Scripture. 
In  such  a  case,  of  course,  absolute  proof  is  not  to 
be  looked  for,  and  it  would  be  impossible  here  to 
discuss  what  measure  of  probability  should  be 
■osigned  to  a  scheme  elaborated  with  considerable 
Ingenuity.  Whatever  ancient  ftngments  in  the 
sac?ed  books  of  the  Hebrews  exhibit  the  nature 
of  uprightness,  celebrate  the  victories  of  the  true 
sraelites,  predict  their  prosperity,  or  promise  Aiture 
blessedness,  have,  acoonling  to  this  tlieory,  a  claim 
to  be  considered  among  the  relics  of  the  book  of 
Jasher.  Following  such  a  principle  of  selection,  the 
fragments  fell  into  se\'en  groups.  The  first  part, 
the  object  of  which  b  to  show  that  man  was  crested 

upright  0^^»  ydsAdr),  but  foil  into  sin  by  carnal 
wisdom,  contains  two  fVagments,  an  Elohistic  and  a 
Jehovidtic,  both  poetical,  the  latter  being  the  more 
Ml.  The  first  of  these  includes  Gen.  i.  27,  2S,  vi. 
I,  2,  4,  5,  riii  21,  ri.  6,  8;  the  other  Is  made  up 
it  Gen.  ii.  V-0,  15-18,  25,  Ui.  1-10,  21,  23,  24. 
The  second  port,  consisting  of  four  fragments,  shows 
how  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  as  being  upright 

(D'^'nd:,  yrMiriM)^  were  adopted  by  God,  while 

(he  llC^)lboring  nations  were  rqjected.  Fragment 
(1)  Qta.  is.  ia-97;  fragment  (2)  Geti.  iv.  %•% 
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a-16;  ftigmeot  (8)  Gen.  zvi.  1-i,  15,  IB,  Sffl 
9-16, 18-26,  xxi.  1-14,  20,  21 ;  fragment  (4)  Qcd 
XXV.  2(M4,  xxvU.  1>10,  14, 18-20,  «M0,  b.  18 
19,  xxvi.  34,  xxxri.  2,  It.  23,  24,  xxxvi.  8,  xxviii 
9,  xxvi.  85,  xxvti.  46,  xxriu.  1-4,  11-19,  zxix.  1 
^.,  24,  29,  XXXV.  22-20,  xxxlv.  25-29,  xxxt.  9-14 
15,  xxxii.  31.  In  the  third  part  is  related  undei 
the  figure  of  the  deluge  how  the  Israelites  escaped 
from  £^ypt,  wandered  forty  years  in  the  wilderness, 
and  finally,  in  the  rrign  <3i  Solomon,  built  a  tenipie 
to  Jebo\'aJi.  llie  passages  in  which  this  is  fom:d 
are  Gen  vi.  5-14,  vii.  6,  11,  12,  viii.  6,  7,  viU.  8, 
12,  V.  29,  viu.  4;  1  K.  vi.,  viii.  43;  Deut  vi.  18: 
l*s.  V.  8.  The  three  fragments  of  the  fourth  part 
oontidn  the  divine  laws  to  be  observed  by  the  up- 
right people,  and  are  found  (1)  Deot.  t.  1-22;  (2) 
vi.  1-5;  Ler.  xix.  18;  I3eut  x.  1^21,  xL  1-5,  7-9; 
(3)  viii.  1-3,  Ti.  6-18,  20-25.  The  blessings  of  the 
upright  and  their  admonitions  are  the  suli^ect  of 
the  fiith  part,  which  contains  the  soogi  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlix.),  Balaam  (Num.  xxiii.,  xxiv.),  and  Moaes 
(Deut  xxxii.,  xxxiii. ).  Hie  wonderAil  victories  and 
deliverances  of  Israel  are  celebrated  in  the  sixth 
part,  in  the  triumphal  songs  of  Moses  and  Miriam 
(Kx.  XV.  1-19),  of  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  12-13),  and  of 
Deborah  (Judg.  t.  1-20).  The  seventh  is  a  col- 
lectkffi  of  various  hymns  composed  in  the  reigns 
of  David  and  Solomon,  and  contains  David^s  song 
of  triumfJi  over  Goliath  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10)  :•  his 
Ument  for  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  19-27), 
and  for  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  83,  84);  his  psafan  of 
thanksgivuig  (I's.  xviii.,  2  Sam.  xxii.) ;  his  triumphal 
ode  on  the  conquest  of  the  Edomltes  (Pa.  Ix.),  and 
his  prophecy  of  Messiah's  kingdom  (2  Sam.  zxiii. 
1-7),  together  with  Sofemon's  epitlndamiiim  (Ps. 
xlv.),  Slid  the  hymn  sung  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  (IV  Ixviii.). 

Among  the  many  strange  results  of  this  arrange- 
ment, Sbeni,  Ham,  and  Japhet  are  no  kmger  the 
sons  of  Noah,  who  is  Israel  under  a  figure,  but  of 
Adam ;  and  the  circumstances  of  Noah*s  life  related 
in  (jen.  ix.  18-27  are  transferred  to  the  latter. 
Cain  and  Abel  are  the  sons  of  Shem,  Abraham  is 
the  son  of  Abel,  and  Esau  becomes  Lamech  the  son 
of  Methuselah. 

There  are  also  extent,  under  the  title  of  « the 
Book  of  Jasher,"  two  Rabbinical  works,  one  a  moral 
treatise,  written  fri  A.  d.  1394  by  R.  Shabbatai 
Carmuc  Lerita,  of  which  a  copy  in  MS.  exists  in 
the  Vatican  Library;  the  other,  by  R.  Than,  treats 
of  the  laws  of  the  Jews  in  eighteen  chi^)tefa,  and 
WHS  printed  in  Italy  in  1544,  and  at  Oaeow  in 
1586.  An  anonymous  work,  printed  at  Venice  and 
Prsgoe  in  1625,  and  said  to  have  made  its  first 
appearance  at  Naples,  was  beliex-ed  by  aome  Jews 
to  be  the  record  alluded  to  in  Joshua.  It  eontains 
the  historical  namtives  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshna, 
and  Judges,  with  many  fobufous  additions.  1%. 
Jacob  transbitcd  it  into  German,  and  printed  his 
version  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  in  1674.  It  li 
said  in  the  preface  to  t)ie  1st  ed.  to  ha^ie  bee»  is 
covered  at  the  destruetion  of  Jcmsaletn,  by  Sidras, 
one  of  the  officers  of  Titus,  who,  while  searching  a 
house  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  found  in  a  mcrI 
chamber  a  vessel  containing  the  books  of  the  Law. 
the  l*rophet8,  and  Hagiographa,  with  many  otfacn. 
which  a  venerable  man  was  reading.  SithiM  toot 
the  old  man  under  his  protection  ami  built  for  him 

a  •  Tbe  song  in  1  8sm.  fl.  1-10  is  not  Ila«U*a,  hm 
Haanah*s  thankiglvlnf  8ei«  for  ths  Urlh  t0 
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ft  hMK  al  Satille,  where  the  boob  wen  nftly 
^tporited.  The  book  2p  (piestion  i«  prob^y  the 
frodnction  of  a  Speniah  Jew  of  the  i3th  oratunr 
(A!tAi^DelJbr.JUcti,'inrhet  Vov.  TheoL-PhtL 
I  52^-534).  A  duinty  forgery  hi  Engliahf  which 
frit  appeared  hi  1751  under  the  title  of  '*  the  Book 
of  Jnher,**  deaervei  notice  aokly  for  the  uoroerited 
waceem  with  which  it  wu  peinied  off  upon  the 
poblic  It  profeeeed  to  be  a  transhttion  torn  the 
Hebrew  into  Engliih  by  Alcum  of  Britam,  who 
dutovCTBd  it  in  Perria  during  hia  pilgrimage.  It 
via  reprinted  at  Briatoi  hi  1827|  and  waa  again 
pohfiahad  in  1833,  in  each  caae  accompanied  by  a 
6ctitaoaeoonmiendatorynoteby  Wicklifie.  [Onthia 
fcrgecy,  aee  Home^a  Jntrxfdudkm,  iv.  741  ff.,  lOtb 
fd.  — A]  W.  A  W. 

JASHCTBRAM  (tS^?^  [<*«  peopie  r^ 
(«nt]:  *l«4rc/3aai,  [2oi3o«cc(^  '\afiUc  (Vat 
2«^);  Alex.  lo'/Sooft,  Ictr/Sooft,  I^/SooiaO  •/««- 
^una,  [yea6onm]).  Poaaibly  one  and  the  aame 
foDower  of  David,  bearing  thia  name,  ia  deaeribed 
M  a  Hachmonite  (1  Chr.  xi.  11),  a  Rorhite  (1  Chr. 
xii  6),  and  eon  of  Zabdiel  (1  Chr.  xxvu.  2).  He 
cane  to  Darid  at  ZiUag.  Hia  diatinguiahing  ex- 
ploit waa  that  he  alew  300  (or  800,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8} 
««&  at  one  time.  He  is  named  first  among  tlie 
^Idef  of  the  mighty  men  of  David  (1  Chr.  xi.  11); 
and  he  waa  set  over  the  first  of  the  twelve  montlily 
wanes  of  24,000  men  wlio  aerved  the  king  (xxvii. 
S).    In  2  Sam.  xxiiL  8,  liia  name  aeema  to  be 

anweoiialy  tnnaeribed,   rQ^S    '2X0'^   (A  V. 

"that  sat  m  the  aeat "),  matead  of  Qy:|lQ7^  ;  and 
ia  the  aame  phee  <«  Admo  the  Exnite"  ia  poaaibly 

a  eoRuption  either  of  Vl^?rrn|f?  'yf^V,  «« he 
1ft  np  his  apear  "  (1  Chr.  ^.  11),  or,  aa  Geseniua 

engeetmea,  of  H^^^H  H3'^?\  which  he  tnma- 
latea,**  he  ahookitleeeit  hia  apear.*'   [EzxtTs.] 

W.  T.  B. 

JA'BHUB   (2?lttJj   [Ae  wAo  rttiumt\ :  hi  the 

Crt»of  IChr.vii.  1  it  ia  n**Q^*^ ;  hi  the  Samaritan 

Cod.  of  Num.  xzvL  3tZ7V:  *Io4ro^i3;  [Vat  in  1 
Chr.,  lar^oM:]  Jamb),  L  The  third  aon  of 
laaelMr,  and  founder  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Jaahubitea 
(Nnm.xxvt  M;lChr.vii.  1).  In  the  liat  of  Gen. 
livL  the  name  b  given  (poaaibly  in  a  contracted  or 
fiRmaooa  form,  Ges.  TAes.  p.  583)  aa  Jon;  but  in 
uie  Samaritan  Codex— followed  by  the  LXX.  — 
Jaifattb. 

2.  [Vat  ASwotfovd,  FA  Aao^ovS*  by  onion 
with  the  preceding  word.]  One  of  tlie  sons  of  Bani, 
a  layman  hi  the  Ume  of  Ezra,  who  liad  to  put  away 
kn  fonign  wifo  (Ear.  x.  29).  In  Esdras  Uie  name 
!i  JAacBrs. 

JASHUBI-LE'HEM   (QOb   ^J^jfj,  hi 

naa eopiea  h  ^3^  [seebdow]:  ira2  ^Miorp^v 
wknk,  hi  both  i&S.:  ef  ^w  reverd  ami  in 
laAcai),  a  penoo  or  a  pfawe  named  among  the 
daeodanta  ef  Shelah,  the  aon  of  Judah  by  Bath- 
(iftia  the  OanaeoiteBa  (1  Chr.  iv.  22).  The  name 
daa  net  oeenr  again.  It  ia  probably  a  pboe,  and 
ec  aboold  faifer  flram  its  eonneetion  with  Mawiaha 
and  Ghoceba— if  ChoMba  be  Chesib  or  Aehzib — 
U«t  it  lay  OR  tlie  western  aide  of  tlie  tribe,  in  or 
Mr  the  SMtfelak.  The  Jewiah  exphmationa  o( 
tUaadthrfoOowfaigverBearevcrTciirioiii.   They 
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may  be  seeo  in  Jerome's  QuatL  Hdr,  on  lUi 
paaaage,  and,  in  a  alightly  different  fonn,  in  the 
Targum  on  the  Chroniclea  (ed.  Wilkhia,  29,  30). 
Tlie  mention  of  Moab  givea  the  key  to  the  whole. 
Chozeba  ia  Elimelech ;  Joaah  and  Saraph  an 
Mahlon  and  Chillon,  who  *<had  the  dominion  in 
Moab'*  from  marrying  the  two  Moabite  damads: 
Jaabubi-Lehem  ia  Naomi  and  Ruth,  who  retunied 

(Jaahubi,  from  12^127,  ^to  return")  to  bread,  or 
to  Beth-feAem,  after  the  fitmine:  and  the  **  ancient 
worda  "  pomt  to  the  book  of  Huth  aa  the  aouroe  of 
tlie  whole.  G. 

JA'BHUBITES,  THE    (^?^jn    [patio 

nym.]  ;  Samaritan,  *^3K7'^'^n :  6  'leurovfil  [S^at 
-/9«i] :  JamiUa  Jaguintiartm).  The  fomily  founded 
by  Jaahub  the  aon  of  laaarhar  (Num.  xxvi.  34). 
[Jashub,  1.] 

JA'SIEL  (bw^tpB!  [God  a-eates] :  'l«<nri4Al 
[Vat  Eaaurik;  FA. '  E(rc<ifX ;]  Alex.  Eatrai^i 
Ja»d\  the  laat  named  on  the  increaaed  list  of 
Daiid'a  heroea  in  1  Chr.  xi.  47.  He  is  deaeribed 
aa  the  Mksobafte.  Nothing  mora  ia  known  of 
him. 

JA'SON  (^lifff»¥\  A  common  Greek  namt 
wiiich  waa  frequently  adopted  by  Hellenudng  Jews 
aa  the  equivalent  of  Jesua,  Jothua  ('If^o'ovf ;  comp. 
Joaeph.  AfU.  xii.  5,  §  l),^  probably  with  aome  rrf> 
erence  to  ita  auppoeed  connection  with  tuffdai  (»•  e. 
the  Jlealer).  A  paraUd  change  occurs  in  Alcimm 
(Eliaklm);  while  Nioolmu^  IhsUhetu,  Menelatig^ 
etc.,  were  direct  tranalationa  of  Hebrew  namea. 

L  Jasok  thb  son  op  Elkazar  (cf.  Ecdua.  L 
27,  ^Inaovs  vlhs  Ittpi^X  *EAc(£Ca^,  Cod.  A.)  waa 
one  of  the  commiasioners  aeut  by  Judaa  Maocabieua 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Romana  b.  c.  161 
(1  Maoc.  viil.  17;  Joaeph.  AtiL  xii.  10,  §  6). 

2.  Jason  the  father  op  A2«TirATKR,  who 
waa  an  envoy  to  Rome  at  a  later  period  (1  Misoe. 
xii.  16,  xiv.  22),  ia  probably  the  aame  person  aa 
No.1. 

3.  Jason  of  Cyrrnb,  a  Jewiah  historian  who 
wrote  "  in  five  hooka  '*  a  hiatory  of  the  Jewiah  war 
of  liberatk>n,  which  supplied  the  chief  materials  for 
the  aecond  book  of  the  Maccabeea.  [2  Mac 
CABEES.]  Hia  name  and  the  place  of  his  reaidence 
aeem  to  mark  Jason  aa  a  Helleniatic  Jew,  and  it  ia 
probable  on  internal  grounda  that  hia  hiatory  was 
written  in  Greek.  Thia  narrative  inchided  the  wais 
under  Antiochus  Eupator,  and  he  must  therefoie 
have  written  after  b.  c.  162;  but  nothing  more  is 
known  of  him  than  can  be  gathered  from  2  Mace. 
U.  19-23. 

4.  [In  2  Mace.  Iv.  13,  Alex.  Euurwy.]  Jasom 
THE  HiGH-PBiEflT,  the  socond  aon  of  Sunon  II., 
and  brother  of  Oniaa  III.,  who  aucoeeded  in  obtam- 
ing  the  high-prieathood  torn  Antiochua  Epiplianea 
(c.  175  B.  c.)  to  the  exduaion  of  hia  dder  brother 
(2  Mace.  iv.  7-26;  4  Maoe.  iv.  17;  Joaeph.  ArU 
xii.  6,  §  1).  He  labored  in  every  way  to  introduce 
Greek  cuatoma  among  the  people,  and  that  with 
great  aucceaa  (2  Mace,  iv.;  Joseph.  L  c).  In  order 
to  give  permanence  to  the  ehangea  which  he  de- 
aigned,  he  eatabliahed:  a  gymnaaium  at  Jeniaalem, 
and  even  the  priests  n^Iected  their  sscred  functions 
t^  take  part  hi  the  gamas  (2  Mace.  iv.  9, 14\  and  at 


a  Jason  and  Jesua  cceur  together  aa  Jawlah 
'«  me  hlatocy  ofAriatcaa-(IlDdy,  D»  Jkxt.  p  fM  ) 
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Ml  1m  imdI  n  Jkr  «  to  Kod  a  dqmtatioQ  to  the 
I^rrfam  gunes  in  honor  of  Herculei.  [Herculxs.] 
Ahtr  three  jmn  (dr.  b.  cl  172}  he  was  in  ium 
nipplanted  in  the  king's  &Tor  by  his  own  tmiamrj 
fileneUoi  PCknklaubJ,  who  obtained  the  office  of 
high-priert  from  Antiochui  by  the  ofier  of  a  laiger 
bribe,  and  was  fbroed  to  take  reAige  among  Uie 
Ammonites  (2  Mace.  iv.  26).  On  a  report  of  the 
death  of  Antiochns  (c.  170  b.  c.)  lie  made  a  riolent 
attempt  to  recoter  his  power  (2  Maoc.  v.  6-7),  but 
was  repulsed,  and  again  fled  to  the  Ammonites. 
Afterwards  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Egypt, 
snd  thence  to  Sparta,  whither  be  went  in  the  hope 
of  receiving  protection  **  in  lirtue  of  his  being  con- 
necled  with  them  by  race  '*  (2  Maoc  t.  9 ;  comp. 
I  Mace.  3di.  7;  Fnuikel,  MoiuUuchnJl^  1853,  p. 
456),  and  there  "  perished  in  a  strange  kind  *'  (2 
Mace.  /.  c. ;  cf.  Dan.  zii.  30  ff.;  1  Mace.  i.  12  ft.). 

B.  F.  W. 
6.  Jasom  the  THB88Axx>inAM,  who  entertained 
Paul  and  Silas,  and  was  in  consequence  attacked  by 
the  Jewish  mob  (Acts  zrii.  5,  6,  7,  9).  He  is 
probsbly  the  same  as  the  Jason  mentioned  in  Rom. 
xvi.  21,  as  a  companion  of  the  Apostle,  and  one  of 
his  kinsmen  or  felk>w-tribesmen.  Lightfoot  con- 
jectured that  Jason  and  Secundus  (Acts  xx.  4) 
were  the  same.  W.  A.  W. 

JASPER  (nStZ7>:  Uewts'-  j<i^\  a  pre- 
cious stone  frequently  noUoed  in  Scripture.  It 
was  the  last  of  the  twelve  inserted  in  the  high- 
priesVs  breastpUte  (Ex.  xxviii.  20,  xxxix.  13),  and 
the  first  of  the  twelve  used  in  the  foundations  of 
the  new  Jerusalem  (Kev.  xxi.  19):  the  difference  in 
the  order  seems  to  show  that  no  emblematical  im- 
portance was  attached  to  that  feature.  It  was  the 
stone  employed  in  the  superstructure  {ivZ6yinati) 
of  the  wall  of  the  new  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  18). 
It  further  appears  among  the  stones  which  adorned 
the  king  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxviii.  13).  Lastly,  it  is  the 
emblematical  image  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine 
Being  (Rev.  iv.  3).  The  characteristics  of  the 
stone,  as  far  as  they  are  specified  in  Scripture 
(Rev.  xxi.  11),  are  that  it  was  "  most  precious,"  and 
"like  crystal "  {KpwmiKKlio»y)\  not  exactly  *'  clear 
as  crystal,*'  as  in  A.  V.,  but  of  a  crystal  hue;  the 
term  it  applied  to  it  in  this  sense  by  Dioscorides 
(v.  160;  \l6os  tdffwis,  6  /x^v  ris  4<m  afuipaybi- 
Cupt  ^  8^  irou(rraXX<68f}s):  we  may  also  infer  from 
Kev.  iv.  3,  tnat  it  was  a  stone  of  brilliant  and  trans- 
parent light  The  stone  which  we  name  "jasper" 
does  not  accord  with  this  description:  it  is  an 
opaque  species  of  quartz,  of  a  red,  ydlow,  green, 
or  mixed  brownish-yellow  hue,  someUmes  striped 
and  sometimes  spotted,  in  no  respect  presenting 
the  characteristics  of  the  crystal,  llie  only  feature 
in  the  stone  which  at  all  accords  with  the  Scriptu- 
ral account  is  that  it  admits  of  a  high  polish,  and 
(his  appears  to  be  indicated  in  the  Hebrew  name. 
With  regard  to  the  Hebrew  term,  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  render  it  by  the  "onyx**  and  " beryl '*  re- 
ipectively,  and  represent  the  jasper  by  the  term 
yahalom  (A.  V.  "emerald").  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  diamond  would  more  adequately 
snswer  to  the  deseription  in  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion, and  unless  that  beautiful  and  valuable  stone 
is  represented  by  the  Hebrew  yathpheh  and  the 
Greek  larrif ,  it  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  pas- 
sages quoted;  for  the  ierm  rendered  "  diamond  '* 
in  £x.  xxviiL  18  reafly  refers  to  the  emerald.  We 
ire  disposed  to  think,  therefore,  that  though  the 
iMMi  f4siy»&«A,  JdUwac,  and  jasper  are  identical, 
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tilt  iCoiMi  may  hare  been  d!  Jboil.  and  mu  Ifti 
dknncmd  is  meant.    [See  Chai^cbdi  «t.1 

JASU'BUS  ClaffwBot:  Jatub),  1  Rrir.  ii 
80.     [Jashub.  2.] 

JATAL  i'Ardf,  both  MSS.;  [rather,  Rom 
Alex.;  Vat.  is  oomipt;  Aid.  *Iar<U:]  Azer\  1 
Esdr.  V.  28;  but  whence  was  the  form  in  A.  T. 
adopted?  [From  the  Akiine  edtUon,  after  tfat 
Genevan  version  and  the  Bishops'  Bible.  A] 
[Atkr,  1.] 

JATH'NIEL  (^tr^n;  [whom  God  bettnn]: 

*Umwti\i  Alex.  Va9w\  (Comp,*ia$n^X,  AIL 
Noaoyc^X:]  Jathanail)^  a  Koiiiite  Levite,  and  a 
doorkeeper  (A.  V.  "  porter  **)  to  the  house  of  Jeho- 
vah, t.  e.  the  tabeniacle;  the  fourth  of  the  funUy 
of  Meshelemiah  (1  Chr.  xzvL  2). 

JATTIR  C^i^^,  in  Josh.  xr.  48;  dsevhcn 

"Hi^.*  [emineia,  extraordinary]:  'It^rfp,  AViAfi, 
rte6p^  *U$6p  [Vat.  IcMop];  Alex.  Ittfcp,  IUs^m: 
Jeiher)f  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  mounUun  distnet 
(Josh.  XV.  48),  one  of  the  group  containing  Socho, 
Eshtemoa,  etc. ;  it  was  among  the  nine  citiea  whidi 
with  their  suburbs  were  aIl<Sted  out  of  Judah  to 
the  priests  (xxi.  14;  1  Chr.  vi.  57),  and  was  oos 
of  the  pbu:es  in  the  south  in  which  David  used  to 
haunt  in  his  freebooting  days,  and  to  his  friends  in 
which,  he  sent  gifts  from  the  spoil  of  the  enemies 
of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27).  By  Ensebios  snd 
Jerome  ( Onomntdeon^  Jether)  ii  is  spoken  of  as  a 
very  large  pbtoe  in  the  middle  of  Daroma,  near 
Malatha,  and  20  miles  fhnn  Eleotheropolis.  It  is 
named  by  hap-Parchi,  the  Jewish  tnvdier;  but 
the  passage  is  defective,  and  little  can  be  gatlMred 
from  it  (Zuns  hi  Asher*s  Btt^,  of  Tmiela,  iL  442) 
By  Robmson  (i.  494-95)  it  is  identified  with  *AtUr, 
6  miles  N.  of  Molada,  and  10  miles  S.  of  Hebron, 
and  having  the  probable  sites  of  Soebo,  Eshtemoa, 
and  other  southern  towns  within  short  disUnees. 
This  identification  may  be  accepted,  notwithstand- 
ing the  discrepancy  in  the  distance  of  *Atibr  frtNv 
Kleutheropolis  (if  BeiUJibrin  be  EfenthenypoEls) 
—  which  is  by  road  nearer  80  than  20  Roman 
miles.  We  may  suspect  an  error  in  the  text  of  the 
Onomast.,  oflen  very  corrupt;  or  Eusebiua  may 
have  confounded  ^AUtr  with  Jutta,  whidi  does  he 
exactly  20  miles  from  B.  Jibrin,  And  it  is  by  no 
means  absolutely  proved  that  B,  Jibrim  is  Eknther^ 
opolis.  Robinson  notices  that  it  is  not  usual  for 
the  Jod  with  which  Jattir  eonunenees  to  efaangc 
into  the  Am  of  'AUir  {Bibl.  lUe,  i.  494,  Mote). 

llie  two  Ithrite  heroes  of  David*s  guard  were 
probably  fh>m  Jattir,  living  memorials  to  him  of 
his  early  difllculties.  6. 

•  Ruins  still  exist  on  the  ancient  site.  « It  is  sit- 
uated  on  a  green  knoll,  in  an  amphitheatre  of  brown 
rocky  hills,  studded  with  natural  eavm.  .  .  .  We 
counted  upwards  of  thirty  arched  crypts  .  .  .  ■ome 
larger  and  some  shorter;  but  most  of  them  without 
end  walls,  and  having  perhaps  been  merely  passagm 
or  streets  with  houses  over  them.  Hie  arefaes  an 
round,  slightly  domed,  or  sometimes  a  little  pointed 
built  of  weli^^reased  stones,  gcnerslly  two  or  three 
feet  square.  Those  which  had  the  gaUe  ends  in* 
tact  had  square  bereled  doorways,  at  one  end  flat- 
headed,  about  6  feet  Ugh,  and  3|  feet  wide.  Tte 
tunnels  are  generslly  18  or  20  feet  kng,  though 
measured  one  upwards  of  40  fiseL  Snna  aiieiei# 
carvings  remain  on  the  doonmya.  .  •     On  Ihi 
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ill  of  tha  bin  Uj  the  under  ttone  of  a  va7  luge  | 
)fl  pra«  —  an  undeniabls  evidenoe  of  the  existenoe  • 
if  olive-treet  of  old,  wh^re  neiLher  trace  of  tree  or . 
sfarab  remftins.     In  levenl  places  we  could  perceive 
the  andeiK  temdng  it  the  hilk,  and  there  were 
nianj  wells,  all  run  drj,  and  pirtially  choked  with 
rabtfUh.     The  eMtem  face  of  the  knoU  consisted 
chiefly  of  natural  caves  once  used  aa  dwellings, 
oJarged,  and  with  outside  extensions  of  arched 
errpts  In  front.  .  .  .  The  only  modem  building  in 
eight  was  a   liUle   (Fe/y,  or  tomb  of  a  Moslem 
Hint,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  **  (Tristram,  Land 
•f  /sTfttt,  p.  3S8  f.,  2d  ed.).  H. 

JA'VAN  OX.'  'l^^'^  Pn  !••  *nd  Ea.,  'EA- 
\iy;  in  Dan.  and  Zech.*EAAi}ycr:  Gtxeda^  Gi-uBci] 
Jftan).     1.  A  son  of  Japheth,  and  the  father  of 
^hah  and  Tarahish,  Klttim  and  Dodanini  (Gen. 
«.  i,  4).     Hie  name  appears  In  Is.  Ixvi.  19,  where 
it  is  coupled  with  Tarshish,  Pul,  and   Lud,  and 
more  particularly  with  Tubal  and  tite  "  isles  afar 
•AT,"  as  repreeentati  w  of  the  Gentile  world :  again 
in  Es.  zxviL  13,  where  it  is  coupled  with  Tubal 
ind  Meshech,  aa  carrying  on  considerable  commerce 
with  the  tyriana,  who  imported  from  these  coun- 
tries sla^^es  and  tn-aaen  vessels:  in  l>an.  viii.  21,  x. 
tt,  xi.  S,  in  referenoe  to  the  Macedonian  empire ; 
and  hstly  in  Zech.  ix.  13,  in  reference  to  the  Gneco- 
Syrian  empire-^    From  a  comparison  of  these  vari- 
ous pMnges  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Javan  was 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  Greek  race: 
the  similarity  of  the  name  to  that  branch  of  the 
Heflenie  fiunily  with  which  the  Orientals  were  best 
Bopiainted,  namely,  the  lonians,  particularly  in  tlie 
4der  form  in  which  their  name  appears  {*ldu¥\  is 
too  dose  to  be  regarded  as  accidental :  and  the  oo- 
nrrenoe  of  the  name  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
sf  the  time  of  Saigon  (about  b.  c.  709),  in  the 
fbna  of  ynmtiH  or  Kimaii,  as  descriptive  of  the 
ilia  of  Cyprus,  where  the  Assyrians  first  eame  In 
eoQtaet  with   the  power  of  the  (ireeks,   further 
dwwi  that  lis  use  was  not  confined  to  the  Hebrews, 
fant  WM  widely  spread  throughout  the  East.    The 
aaoe  was  probaUy  introduced  Into  Asia  by  the 
PbdHikiana,  to  whom  the  fonians  were  naturally 
killer  known  than  any  other  of  the  Hellenic  races, 
m  aeoount  of  their  eommereial  activity  and  the 
bigfa  prosperitj  of  their  tovrns  on  the  western  coast 
*/  Asia  Minor.     The  extension  of  the  name  west- 
vani  Ut  the  general  body  of  the  (ireeks,  as  they 
became  known  to  the  Hel»ews  Uirough  the  Phcpni- 
•*aa8,  was  but  a  natural  process,  analogous  to  that 
which  we  have  already  had  to  notice  in  the  case  of 
diittioL    It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  the  eariy 
UcbrewB  themaelt'es  had  any  actual  acquaintance 
aith  the  Greeks:  it  is,  however,  worth  mentioning 
Si  illustntive  of  the  eommuniotlon  which  existed 
between  the  ( rreeks  and  the  East,  that  among  the 
utirts  who  contributed  to  the  ornamentation  of 
S«rfasddao*s  palaces  the  names  of  sereral  Greek 
utists  appoir  in  one  of  the  inaeripCtons  (Rawlin- 
•CO  a  riervd.  t  483).     At  a  Uier  period  the  He- 
ktem  most  have  gained  considerable  knowledge  of 
l<ie  Greeks  throogfa  the  Egyptians.    Psammetiehus 
(a.  c  664-610)  empfoyed  lonians  and  Csrians  as 
nreenaries,  and  showed  them  so  much  fiivor  that 
She  war-caste  of  E^grpi  ficBOok  him  in  a  bodyr  the 
&nsks  mn  mtOai  umt  Bofaastia,  in  a  part  o^  'he 
MBBtiy  with  which  the  Jewa  were  famiUar  (//c-y/. 

«  *  The  A.  T.  has  "Javan  *'  fai  «1*  the  pnanagas  re- 
l»  eaaar*  those  la  DaoM,  ir**«i«  It  Is  "  Uivrim" 
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U.  154).    The  same  poliey  was  foDowed  by  tht 

succeeding  monarehs,  especially  Amasis  (571-525), 
who  gave  the  Greelu  Naucrads  as  a  commercial 
emporium.  It  U  tolerably  oertun  that  any  infor- 
nudion  which  the  Hebrews  acquired  in  relation  to 
the  Greeks  must  have  be«i  through  the  Indirect 
meana  to  which  we  have  adverted:  the  Greeks 
themselves  were  very  slightly  acquainted  with  the 
southern  coast  of  S}Tia  until  the  invasion  of  Alex- 
ander  the  Great.  The  earliest  notices  of  Palestine 
occur  in  the  works  of  Hecataeus  (b.  c.  549-486), 
who  mentions  only  the  two  towns  Ganytis  and  Car- 
dytus;  the  next  are  in  Herodotus,  who  describes 
the  country  as  Syria  Palaestina,  and  notices  inci- 
dmtally  the  towns  Ascalon,  Azotus,  Ecbatana 
(BatameaV),  and  Cadytis,  the  same  as  the  Caiiytis 
of  HecatSBUS,  probably  Gaza.  These  towns  were 
on  the  border  of  Egypt,  with  the  exception  pf  the 
uncertain  Ecbatana;  and  it  is  therefon  highly 
probal>le  that  no  Greek  had,  down  to  this  late  p^ 
nod,  travelled  through  Palestine. 

2.  [Rom.  Vat.  Alex,  omit;  C>omp.  *Iaovdy; 
Aid.  'Iwycir:  6'ttBCta.]  A  town  in  Uie  southern 
part  of  Arabia  ( Yeintn\  whither  the  PhoenidaDs 
traded  (t>..  xxvii.  19):  the  connection  with  Uzal 
decides  in  favor  of  this  place  rather  than  Greece, 
as  in  the  Vulg.  The  same  place  may  be  noticed 
in  Joel  ill.  6:  the  parallelism  to  the  Sabaeans  in 
ver.  8,  and  the  fact  that  the  Phoenicians  bought 
instead  of  selling  slaves  to  the  Greeks  (Ex.  xxvii. 
13),  are  in  favor  of  this  view.  W.  L.  B. 

•JA'VAN,  SONS  OP  (Q'*?^*n  ^: 
vloX  rw  'EW^iifwv'Jilu  GrvBcorum),  in 'the  A.  V., 
"  the  Grecians,**  and  in  the  margin,  "  sons  of  the 
Grecians,**  Joel  iu.  6  (iv.  6  Hebr.).  That  the  loni- 
ans or  Greeks  are  meant  in  this  passage  of  Joel, 
and  not  a  place  or  tribe  in  Arabia  (see  Javan,  2), 
is  the  generally  adopted  view  of  schobuis  (Hitzig, 
Havernick,  HUetschi,  Delitzsch).  According  to 
this  supposition,  it  is  true,  the  Sidonians  and  Tyr- 
ians  are  said  by  Joel  to  sell  their  Jewish  captives 
to  the  (ireeks,  and  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  13),  to  pur 
chase  sla^'es,  probably  among  them  Greek  slaves,  fiom 
the  Greeks  themselves.  The  one  statement,  how- 
ever, does  not  exclude  the  other.  The  traffic  of 
the  Phomician  slave-dealers,  like  that  of  modsn 
slave-dealers,  would  consist  almost  inevitably  of 
Iwth  the  buying  and  selling  of  sbves.  Greek 
female  slaves  were  in  great  request  among  the  ori- 
ental nations,  especiaily  the  Persians  (see  Herod, 
iii.  134),  and  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  the  ports  to 
which  they  would  nsturally  be  brought  in  the  pros 
ecution  of  this  trade.  The  Greeks  loved  liberty 
for  themselves,  bat,  especially  in  the  ant»-historie 
times  to  which  Joel  belonged,  were  not  above  en- 
slaving and  selling  those  of  their  own  race  for  the 
sake  of  gain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  notorious 
that  the  Greeks  at  all  periods  were  accustomed  to 
capture  or  buy  men  of  other  nations  as  slaves, 
either  for  their  own  use,  or  to  sell  them  to  foreign- 
ers. On  the  slave-traffic  of  the  Phoenicians  and 
the  Greeks,  see  the  statements  of  Dr.  Pusey,  Joel, 
p.  134  f. 

Th<«  name  of  the  Arabian  Javan  (Ez.  xxvii.  19 . 

had  no  doubt  the  same  origin  as  the  Ionian  or 

I  Greek  Javan.    But  what  tlmt  origin  was  b  not 

certain.     Some  coi^jecture  that  Javan  in  Arabia 

wss  originally  a  Greek  colony  which  had  goM 


and  Zech.  Ix.  18,  where  It  is  <'  Qree>»,"  while  In  Ai 
UI.6(whlehalsobek»gSh«e)ltli''QrBelaas'*  N 
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lUth«  bjr  the  vmy  of  E^Tpt  at  in  maij  period, 
wd  henof  wen  Imown  from  the  country  whence 
thej  emignted  (Tuch,  Gene$U,  p  210  f.,  and  Ha- 
vcraiekf  iuchiel^  p.  469).  Some  think  thkt  JaTun 
(aa  an  ludo-Germanic  word,  Saoak.  jutpan,  comp. 
JwftnU)  meant  ^  new  "  or  "  young/*  and  was  ap- 
plied to  the  later  or  new  branches  of  this  Indo- 
Germanic  stock  In  the  west  as  distinguished  from 
the  old  parent-stock  in  the  remoter  east.  (See 
Ktietschi  in  Hexzog*s  Real^Encyk.  ri.  4d2,  and 
Pott,  EiymoL  Fortdumgen^  i.  ili.)  JaTsn  in  the 
ethnographic  table  (Gen.  z.  4)  may  be  taken,  if 
tieoeasary,  as  the  name  of  the  rsce,  snd  not  of  its 
founder,  and  thus,  consistently  both  with  the  view 
last  stated,  and  with  history,  the  lonions  or  Greeks 
sre  said  to  spring  from  the  Ji4)heth  branch  of 
Noah*s  family.  M  the  modem  researches  in  eth- 
nography and  geography,  as  Ritter  has  remarked, 
tend  moie  and  more  to  confirm  this  "table  of  the 
nations  "  in  the  10th  ch.  of  (Senesis.  H. 

JAVELIN.    [Arms.] 

A'ZAR  {^'\a(4ip\  [so  Sin.;  Comp.  TaCi^p; 
•  lafyp'  Oo»^)%  1  Mace.  ▼.  8.     [Jaazer.] 

JA'ZER  riaCifip;  S  Sam.,  'EAi^C'f  >  ^^'  ^ 
S  Sam.  EAiaCt?f ;  in  1  (%r.,  Vat.  Fadcp,  Viafyp 
(Alex.  TaCrip)'  Ja^tr^  Jaser^  Jexer],  Kum.  xzxii. 
1,  8;  Josh.  zzi.  39;  2  Sam.  zxiv.  5;  1  Chr.  vi.  81, 
zxvi.  31;  Is.  zvi.  8,  0;  Jer.  zlviii.  32.     [Jaazer.] 

JA'ZIZ  (tnj  Ithining,  brittinnt]  t  'laOC  IT»^ 
1a(ciC;]  Alex.  lwr(t(:  J<tnz\  a  Hagarite  who 
bad  chaise  of  the  "  flocks,"  ».  e.  the  sheep  and 

goats  O^Sn),  of  king  David  (1  Chr.  xxtU.  31), 
which  were  probably  pustured  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan, in  the  nomad  country  where  the  forefiUhers 
of  Jaziz  had  for  ages  roamed  (comp.  ver.  19-22). 

JE'AKIM,  MOUNT  (n'»"iyj"^n :  w6\i% 
1ap(y;  [Vat.  lopfif;]  Alex,  lapifii  MoruJarim), 
a  place  named  in  specifying  the  northern  boundary 
of  Judah  (.Josh.  xy.  10).  The  boundary  ran  fivm 
Mount  Seir  to  **tbe  shoulder  of  Mount  Jearim, 
which  is  Cesalon  **  —  that  is,  Cesalon  was  the 
landmark  on  the  mountain.  Ketifi  stands,  7  miles 
doe  went  of  Jerusalem,  **on  a  high  point  on  the 
north  slope  of  the  lofty  ridge  between  IVady  GhuHkb 
and  W.  Ismail.  The  Utter  of  these  is  the  south- 
western continuation  of  W.  Beit  llanina,  and  the 
former  runs  parallel  to  and  northward  of  it,  and 
they  are  separated  by  this  ridge,  which  is  probably 
Mount  Jearim'*  (Kob.  iii.  154).  If  Jearim  be 
taken  as  Hebrew  it  signifies  **  forests."  Forests 
in  niir  sense  of  the  word  there  are  none:  but  we 
have  the  testimony  of  the  latest  trareller  that 
i^snch  thorough  woods,  both  for  loneliness  and 
obscurity,  he  had  not  seen  since  he  left  Gennany  " 
(Tobler,  Wanderung,  1857,  p.  178).  Kiijath- 
Jearim  (if  that  be  Kuriet  el-Knab)  is  only  2| 
miles  off  to  the  northward,  separated  by  the  deep 
and  wide  hollow  of  Wadu  Ghurab,     [^h^ai^"'] 

G. 

JEATERAI  [8  syl.]  0'D^y^  C"'*^  '^'' 
ktmh  leadt]:  \U$pl  [Vat.  yu]:'  fethrai),  a  Ger- 
ihonite  Lerite,  son  of  Zerah  (1  Chr.  vi.  21);  appa- 
rently the  head  of  his  family  at  the  time  that  the 
tfrrice  of  the  Tabernacle  was  histituted  by  David 
i.oomp.  ver.  31).  In  the  reversed  gcneak>gy  of  the 
IjssSDdants  of  G«frRhora.  Zerah's  son  is  stated  as 

Cnin  03nH,  ver.  41).    Tbo  two  names  have 
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qoite  dmilanty  cdoii|^  to  aDow  of  tha  mm 

a  corruption  of  the  other,  though  the  ikei  ia  ms 

ascertainable. 

JEBEREGHFAH  (^^;7?3^  with  the  ibft 
A  [whom  Jttiomh  Messes]:  Bttwyfar:  Baradttos) 
fiUher  of  a  certain  /echariah,  m  ue  rngn  of  Ahas, 
mentioned  Is.  viii.  2.  As  this  form  oeciin  nowfant 
else,  and  both  the  IJCX.  and  Vulgate  have  Bere- 
ekiahf  it  is  probably  only  an  accidental  comiption. 

Possibly  a  ^  was  in  nme  eopy  by  mistake  attached 


to  the  preceding  ]I3,  ao  aa  to  make  it  phnal,  and 
thence  was  tnusfened  to  the  following  word,  Bere- 
chiah.  Berechiah  and  Zechariah  are  both  conunon 
names  among  the  priests  (Zech.  1.  1).  These  are 
not  the  Zacharias  and  Barachiaa  mentioned  as 
father  and  son,  Matt  xxiiL  36,  as  it  is  eertain  that 
Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  in  the  reign  of  Joash, 
is  there  meant  They  may,  however,  be  of  the 
same  family;  and  if  Berechiah  was  the  &thcr  of 
the  house,  not  of  the  individuals,  the  same  povon 
might  be  meant  in  Is.  viii.  2  and  Matt  xxiii. 
35.  It  is  singular  that  Jos^hns  {B,  J.  iv.  5,  §  4) 
mentions  another  Zacharias,  son  of  Banich,  i^ho 
was  shdn  by  the  Jews  In  the  Temple  shortly  belbia 
the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem  began.  (See  Whiston's 
note,  ad  he.)  A.  C.  H. 

JE3US  (D!Q^  [see  tn/Wi]:  'Ufiovs:  Jtlnu}, 
one  of  the  names  of  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  J^- 
usites,  also  called  Jebusi.  It  occurs  only  twice: 
first  in  connection  with  the  journey  of  the  I.«vite 
and  his  unhappy  coi^cubine  from  Bethldiem  to 
Glbeah  (Judg.  xix.  10,  11);  and  secondly,  in  thr 
narrative  of  the  capture  of  the  phu»  by  David  in  1 
Chr.  xi.  4,  5.    In  2  Sam.  v.  6-9  the  name  Jc 


lem  ia  emptoyed.  By  Gesenius  {Thts.  189,  D^) 
and  Fiirst  (ffandwb.  477)  Jehus  is  interpreted  U 
mean  a  place  dry  or  down-tnidden  like  a  threriiing- 
floor;  an  interpretation  which  by  Ewald  (iii  155) 
and  Stanley  {8.  (f  P.  p.  177)  is  taken  to  prove  that 
Jebus  must  have  been  the  southwestern  hill,  the 
"dry  rock"  of  the  modem  Zion,  and  *«not  the 
Mount  Moriah,  the  city  oi  Solomon,  in  whose  eentn 
aitMC  the  perennial  s)ning.**  But  in  the  great  un- 
certainty which  attends  these  ancient  names,  this 
is,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful.  Jebus  was  the 
city  of  the  Jebusites.  Either  the  name  of  the  town 
is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  tribe,  or  the  revene. 
If  the  former,  then  the  interpratation  just  quoted 
falls  to  the  ground.  If  the  latter,  then  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  Jebus  Is  thrown  back  to  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Canaanite  race  —  so  far  at  any 
rate  as  to  make  its  connection  with  a  Hebrew  root 
extremdy  uncertain.  O. 

*  Jebus  and  Jerusalem  need  not  be  nndentood 
as  interchangeable  or  coextensive  namea  in  9  Sam. 
V.  6,  but  differing  only  as  a  part  from  the  whole, 
Hke  Zion  and  Jerusalem  in  Jod  ii.  89  (ili.  5,  Hefar.). 
For  evidence  that  Jebus  was  the  southwest  hill, 
afterward  called  Mount  Zion  or  the  Gty  of  David, 
see  Dr.  Wolcott's  additkm  to  Jkrusalxm  (Amcr. 
ed.).  It  has  seemed  hitherto  almost  Incredible  that 
the  Jebusites  could  have  kept  this  acropoKa  for  so 
long  a  time,  while  the  Hebrews  dwelt  almost  midsi 
its  shadow  (Jodg.  i.  21).  Recent  excavationa  hsfi 
thrown  light  on  this  singular  flKt  Jebns  wns  a 
place  of  extraordinarv  strength;  for  though  Zioa 
appears  at  present  almost  on  a  level  witili 
parts  cC  the  dty,  it  b  now  proied  bcjood  a 
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«i  IhI  it  vai  originally  ao  inbtod  nmmii,  pn- 
ilmj  m  iuaplied  in  tne  aooount  of  ilt  OAptura  bj 
DftTkL  It  wBt  protected  not  only  by  the  deep 
Avioe  of  llmnom  on  the  louth  and  weit,  and  the 
1>TDpoBon  on  the  east,  but  by  a  valley  which  ran 
from  the  Jafa  gate  to  the  TyropoBon  on  the  north 
nde  of  the  naount.  Tliia  last  \-alley  hai  been  laid 
bare,  ^winfc  at  diflerent  pomts  a  depth  of  28  and 
23  feci  bebw  the  present  surface,  anid  in  one  iu- 
Maace  a  depth  of  nearly  80  feet  below  the  brow  of 
Zioo.  At  one  spot  a  fragment  of  the  ancient 
Dorthcm  rampart  of  Zion  was  brought  to  light. 
•*  It  WBS  built  close  against  the  cliff,  and  though 
only  rising  to  the  top  of  the  rock  behind,  it  was 
yet  39  feet  high  toward  the  ravine  in  front** 
iHeeemt  iZeseorcAef  m  Jertualem,  reprinted  fh>m 
tltt  BrUitk  QiarUrlg  RevUw^  October,  1867,  in  the 
TktoL  KeUcUe,  ▼.  893:  and  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Jenmiemy  p.  61,  Lond.  1865).  It  is  not  surprising;, 
tberefece,  that  the  subjugation  of  this  stronghold 
•honld  be  lesawed  for  the  prowess  of  David,  and  be 
recorded  aa  one  of  his  greatest  exploits  (2  Sao: 
v.6-8). 

The  oeenrrenoe  of  this  name  in  the  account  of 
the  Lente*s  homeward  journey  (Judg.  zix.  10  ff.) 
molests  a  remark  or  two  on  the  k)cal  allusions 
vhich  occur  in  the  narrative.  Jebus  or  Jenualeni 
is  s  ihort  2  hours  from  Bethlehem,  and  hence,  the 
part?  leaving  the  latter  place  somewhat  late  in  the 
iftenxxHi  (as  sp^enn  more  dearlv  from  the  Hebrew 
than  in  the  A.  V.,  see  Judg.  .<x.  9, 11),  they  would 
fce  off  against  Jebos  near  the  dose  of  the  day,  as 
•Uted  in  ver.  11.  Their  journey  lay  along  the 
vest  side  of  that  sity :  and  this  may  be  a  reason 
wb}'  it  u  i^ken  of  as  Jebus  rather  than  Jerusalem. 
Tbe  servant  proposed  that  they  should  remain  here 
over  nij^ht,  as  the  time  now  left  was  bardy  sufficient 
to  cnaUe  them  to  reach  the  next  halting-place. 
But  the  Levite  ot^jeeted  to  this,  and  insisted  that 
thej  ihould  proceed  further  and  lodge  either  hi 
Gibeah  or  in  Kamah,  an  association  of  the  places 
vliich  implies  that  they  were  near  each  other  and 
on  the  route  of  the  traveUers.  One  of  these  exists 
•tin  ooder  its  ancient  name  Kr-Ram,  and  the  other, 
inch  explorers  as  Robinson,  Van  de  Velde,  Porter, 
ideotify  with  TuUU  ei-Ful:  both  of  them  on 
heights  which  overkiok  the  road,  nearly  opposite 
Bvh  other,  2|  or  3  hours  further  north  fit>m  Jebus. 
Accordingly  we  read  that  as  the  Levite  and  his 
company  drew  near  Gibeah  **  the  sun  went  down 
ofoa  them,**  in  precise  secordanoe  with  the  time 
•od  the  distance.  Here  occurred  the  horrible  crime 
irhieb  standa  almost  without  a  parallel  in  Jewish 
kuiory.  Shiloh  was  the  Lerite's  destination,  and 
90  the  morrow,  pursuing  still  further  this  northern 
load,  he  woold  come  in  a  few  houra  to  that  seat 
af  the  Tabemade,  or  «« house  of  the  Lord,"  as  it  is 
taOed,  ver.  18.  H. 

JEBU8I  0O^*Tf=.tkeJelmmU!  'Ufiowrai, 
l«0«vf,  [so  Tiaeh.;  iif/3ovf.  Hohnes,  Bos;  Alex. 
I«3wf :]  JtAtumuM,  [Jtbm]),  the  name  empbyed 
lor  the  dty  of  Jkbus,  only  in  the  ancient  document 
dsMribing  the  bndmarfcs  and  the  towns  of  um 
tUotaent  of  Judah  and  Beqjamin  (Josh.  xv.  8, 
tviiL  16, 28).  In  the  first  and  last  place  the  ex- 
pkuatory  words,  **  whieh  Is  Jerusalem,'*  are  added 
In  the  fbst,  however,  our  tnndators  have  giv%  ir 

4  paialld  lo  thia  mode  of  designating  Jie  town 
sy  its  bhalelante  ia  fgosd  h>  this  m j  list  in 
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Zemaraim  (xviiL  82),  Avim  (23),  C»phLi  jM),  Mi 
Japhletite  (xvL  3),  Ac  U. 

JEBOJSITB,  JEBOJSITES,  THE.    Al 

though  these  two  forms  are  indiscriminately  em 
ployed  in  the  A.  V.,  yet  in  the  original  the  name, 
whether  applied  to  Individuals  or  to  the  nation,  it 
never  found  in  tbe  plural;  always  singuUr.    The 

usual  form  is  ^DSQ^H;  but  in  a  few  pUces— > 
namdy,  2  Sara.  v.  6,*xxiv.  16,  18;  1  Chr.  xxi.  18 

only—  it  is  ^?^'|>?*  Without  the  article,  ^V^\ 
it  occurs  in  2  Sam.  v.  8;  1  Cbr.  xi.  6 ;  Zech.  ix.  7. 
In  the  two  firit  of  these  the  force  is  much  increased 
by  removing  the  article  Introduced  in  the  A.  V., 
and  reading  "and  smiteth  a  Jebusite.**  We  do 
not  hear  of  a  progenitor  to  the  tribe,  but  tbe  name 
which  would  have  been  his,  had  be  existed,  has 
attached  itself  to  the  city  in  which  we  meet  with 
the  Jebuxites  in  historic  times.  [Jebub.]  The 
LXX.  give  the  name  *Icj3ov0'aiot;  [In  Judg.  xix. 
11,  *Ici3oMrf,  Vat  -ir%tPi  in  £xr.  ix.  1,  'Ufiov<ri^ 
Vat.  Alex,  -aui]  Vulg.  Jtinuan»$. 

1.  According  to  the  table  in  Genesis  x.  *<the 
.Tebusite  **  is  the  third  son  of  Canaan.  His  pboa 
in  the  list  is  between  Heth  and  the  Amorites  ((Sen. 
X.  16;  1  Chr.  i.  14),  a  position  which  the  tribe 
nudntained  long  after  (Num.  xiii.  29;  Josh.  xi.  3); 
and  the  same  connection  is  traceable  in  the  words 
of  Kzekid  (xvi.  3,  45),  who  addresses  Jerusalem  as 
the  fruit  of  the  union  of  an  Amorite  with  a  Hittite. 
But  in  the  formula  by  which  the  Promised  Land 
is  so  often  designated,  the  Jebudtes  are  uniformly 
placed  last,  which  may  have  arisen  from  their  small 
number,  or  their  quiet  dispodtion.  See  Gea.  xv. 
21;  Ex.  ui.  8,  17,  xiii.  5,  xxiU.  23,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv. 
II;  Deut  vti.  1,  xx.  17;  Josh.  iii.  10,  ix.  1,  xii. 
8,  xxiv.  11;  1  K.  ix.  20;  2  Chr.  viii.  7;  £sr.  ix. 
1;  Neh.  ix.  8. 

2.  Our  first  glimpse  of  the  actual  people  is  in 
the  invaluable  report  of  the  spies  —  "  the  Hittite, 
and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite  dwell  in  the 
mountain  **  (Num.  xiii.  29).  This  was  forty  years 
before  the  entrance  into  Palestine,  but  no  change 
in  thdr  habiial  had  been  made  in  the  interval;  for 
when  Jabin  oiganused  his  rising  against  Joshua  he 
sent  amongst  others  **  to  the  Amorite,  the  Hittite, 
the  Perixzite,  and  the  Jebusite  in  the  mountain  *' 
(Josh.  xi.  3).  A  mountain-tribe  they  were,  and  a 
mountain-tribe  they  remained.  *<  Jd>us,  which  ia 
Jerusalem,'*  lost  its  king  in  the  shiughter  of  Beth- 
boron  (Josh.  X.  1,  5,  26;  oomp.  xiL  10)  —  was 
sacked  and  burnt  by  the  men  of  Judah  (Judg. 
i.  21),  and  its  citadd  finally  scaled  and  occupied 
by  David  (2  Sam.  ▼.  6);  but  still  the  Jebusites 
who  inhabited  Jerusalem,  the  **  inhabitants  of  the 
land,*'  could  not  be  expdled  (torn  their  mountain- 
seat,  but  contiimed  to  dwell  with  the  children  of 
Judah  and  Bei\jamin  to  a  very  late  date  (Josh.  xv. 
8,  63;  Judg.  i.  21,  xlx.  11).  This  obstinaoy  is 
characteristic  of  mountaineers,  and  the  few  traits 
we  possess  of  the  Jebudtes  show  them  as  a  warlike 
people.  Before  the  expedition  under  Jabin,  Adonl- 
Zedek,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  had  himself  headed 
the  attack  on  the  Gibeouites,  which  ended  in  the 
slaughter  of  Beth-horon,  and  cost  him  his  life  ob 
that  eventfid  evening  under  the  trees  at  Makkedah.^ 
Tliat  tb?y  were  established  in  tbe  strongest  naturd 

a  In  ver.  6  ths  king  of  Jemralem  Is  sljlad  one  si 
the  Ave  kicga  of  the  Amorites.**  But  the  LXX 
(boU  1188.)  b*v«  mr  'Ufiotmumt  <<  of  the 
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ibrtiMi  ot  the  eountry  in  itself  aayt  much  for  their 
•onnge  uid  power,  and  when  they  Imt  it,  it  was 
through  bn\'ado  rather  than  from  any  cowardice 
on  their  port.     [Jkhusalkm.] 

After  thia  they  emerge  from  the  darlmess  but 
nice,  in  tlie  person  of  Araunah<>  the  Jebusite, 

•*Aniunah  the  king"  (TJI^n  HJiny),  who 
appears  liefore  us  ui  true  kbigly  dignity  m  his  well- 
known  transactiun  with  David  (2  Sam.  zxiy.  23; 
1  Chr.  ixi.  23).  The  picture  presented  us  in  these 
well-kiiown  passages  is  a  very  interesting  one.  We 
tee  the  fallen  Jebusite  lung  and  his  four  sons  on 
their  threshing-floor  on  the  baki  top  of  Moriah, 

treading  out  their  wlieat  (tT^:  AY.  ^^threshing") 

by  driving  the  oxen  with  the  heavy  sledges  (D^2i"lD, 
A.  y.  "threshing  instruments")  over  the  com, 
round  the  central  heap.  We  see  Araunah  on  the 
approach  of  David  fall  on  his  hce  on  the  ground, 
and  we  hear  him  ask,  "  Why  is  my  lord  the  king 
come  to  his  sbve?  "  followed  by  his  willing  sur- 
rendtf  of  all  his  property,  fiut  this  reveals  no 
traits  peculiar  to  the  Jebusites,  or  characteristic  of 
them  more  tliaii  of  their  contemporaries  in  Israel, 
or  in  the  other  nations  of  Canaan.  Tlie  eariy 
judges  and  kings  o(  Israel  threshed  wheat  in  the 
wine-press  (Judg.  \i.  11),  followed  the  herd  out  of 
the  field  (1  8aui.  zi.  5),  and  were  taken  from  the 
sheep-cotes  (2  Sam.  vii.  8),  and  the  pressing  courtesy 
of  Araunah  is  doaely  paralleled  by  that  of  Ephron 
the  Hittite  in  his  negotiation  with  Abraham. 

We  are  not  &vored  with  further  traits  of  the 
Jebusites,  nor  with,  any  dew  to  their  religion  or 
rites. 

Two  names  of  individual  Jebusites  are  preserved. 
In  Ai>OM-ZEDKK  the  only  remarkable  thing  is  its 
Hebrew  form,  in  which  it  means  **  Lord  of  justice." 

That  of  Araunah  is  much  more  uncertain  — so 
much  so  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  we  possess  it 
more  nearly  in  its  original  shape.  In  the  ^ort  nar- 
rative of  i^iuel  alone  it  is  given  in  three  fozms  — 
"  the  Avamah  "  (ver.  16) ;  Araneah  (18) ;  Aravnah, 
or  Araunah  (20,  21).  In  Chronicles  it  is  Aman, 
while  by  the  IJCX.  it  is  *0/>y^,  mid  by  Josephus 
*Op6vva,    [Araunah;  Orman.] 

In  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  ashes 
of  Barnabas,  after  his  martyrdom  in  C>'prus,  are 
said  to  have  been  buried  in  a  cave,  **  where  the 
race  of  the  Jebusites  formerly  dwelt; "  and  previ- 
ously to  this  Is  mentioned  the  arrival  in  the  island 
if  a  *^  pious  Jebusite,  a  kinsman  of  Nero "  {AcL 
ipoal.  Apocr.  pp.  72,  73,  ed.  Tisch.).  G. 

JEGAMI'AH  (njrpPi';,  •.  e.  Jekamiah,  as 
the  name  is  elsewhere  given  [lit  loAo  ai§emble»  the 
people]:  'IcKc/ifo,  L^at.]  Alex,  IcKci'ta:  Jecemia), 
>ne  of  a  batch  of  seven,  including  Salathiel  and 
Pedaiah,  who  were  introduced  into  the  royal  line, 
m  the  failure  of  it  in  the  person  of  Jehoiachim 
;i  Chr.  iii.  18).  They  were  all  apparently  tons  of 
Ncri,  of  the  line  of  Nathan,  since  Salathiel  certainly 
was  to  (Luke  iii.  27).  [Gknbalooy  of  Jkbub 
Christ,  p.  885  6.]  A.  C.  H. 

JEOHOLFAH  O^HJ^J'*  [Jduwah  it 
wiphfy],  with  the  final  A:  'IcxcAfo,  [Vat.  XoAcio,] 
AlfM.  Uxtfia:  Joseph.  *Axi<tAaf:  Jeeheka),  wife 

«  By  Josephus  (Ant.  vil.  18,  }  9)  Araunah  is  said 
m  hart  been  one  of  David's  chief  IHends  (ip  rotr  fM- 
Stum.  AovtSov),  and  to  have  been  ezprsBSly  spand  by 
Ai  whan  ths  dhulel  was  taken.  If  thers  is  any  troth 
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of  Amariah  Ung  of  Jadah,  and  mother  at  Atrial 
or  Uniah  his  successor  (2  K.  xv.  2).  Both  diii 
queen  and  Jehoaddan,  the  mother  o^  her  hatimnd 
are  specified  as  '« of  Jerusalem."  In  the  A.  Y.  oi 
Chronicles  her  name  is  given  as  Jecouah. 

JEGHONI'AS    {'UxopIom:    Jtdumitu),    1 
The  Greek  form  of  the  name  of  king  Jechoxiah. 
foUowed  by  our  transbtors  in  the  books  renderec 
fh>m  the  Greek,  namely,  Esth.  xL  4;  Bar.  L  3,  9 
Matt.  i.  11,  12. 

2.  1  Esdr.  viii.  92.     [Shkchahiah.] 
•  3.  1  Esdr.  i.  9.    So  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  ete ,  cor. 
rectly.    Litter  editions  read  Jbooslab.    Hie  nine 
as  Co>'A2«iah,  q.  t.  A. 

JECOLI'AH  (rP^^^  [seeabovv]:  *Icx«Aiai 
[Vat.  XooM  :]  Jeckdia)',  2  Chr.  xxvi.  8.  In 
the  original  the  name  difiers  ttom  ita  ffann  in  the 
pandlel  passage  in  Kings,  only  in  not  haviBg  the 
final  il.     [JscHOUAH.] 

JECONFAH  (n;9^>;  exe(|iting  onee, 
^T^!Ti*  with  the  final  a,  Jer.  zzIt.  1;  and  onee 

in  Ctiib,  ^^yyyU  Jer.  xxvii.  20  \Jeko9ak  etla^ 
lithet] :  'UyoWai :  Jeek<mias\  an  altered  Ibim  ot 
the  name  orjEHOiACHiiv,  last  but  one  of  the  kings 
of  Judah,  which  is  found  in  the  following  passages^ 
1  Chr.  iii.  16, 17;  Jer.  zxiv.  1,  xxvii.  20,  zzviu.  4^ 
xxlx.  2;  Esth.  ii.  6.  It  is  stiU  further  abbreviated 
to  CoxiAH.    See  also  Jechokias  and  Joacim. 

JEGONFAS  VUvwiusi  Jedumias),  1  EUr. 

i.  9.     [JECHONIAg,  3.J 

JEDAaAH  [8  syl.]  (1VVT.  [J«*or«A 
knom]:  [*If8/a,1  'I»8a/,  'U9ovA,  'UiSmC  [etc:] 
Jtdei^  Jndaia,  [Idaia,  Jodaia]),  1.  Hestd  of  the 
second  course  of  priests,  as  they  were  divided  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7).  Some  of  them 
survived  to  return  to  Jerusalem  i^fler  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,  as  appears  fix>m  Ezr.  iL  36,  Neb.  vii.  39 
—  "  the  children  of  Jedaiah,  of  the  house  of  Jeshua, 
973."  llie  addition  '*of  the  house  of  Johoa" 
indicates  that  thoe  were  two  priestly  fiunilies  of  the 
name  of  Jedaiah,  which,  it  appears  from  Ndi.  xlL 
6,  7, 19,  21,  was  actually  the  case.  If  theae  sods 
of  Jedaiah  had  for  their  head  Jeshua,  the  high- 
priest  in  the  time  of  Zerubbabel,  as  the  Jenrisfa 
tradition  says  they  had  (Lewis's  Otiff.  ffeb,  bk.  ii. 
ch.  vii.),  this  may  be  the  reaaon  why,  in  1  Chr.  ix 
10,  and  Neh.  xi.  10,  the  course  of  Jedbiah  it  named 
before  that  of  Joiarib,  though  Joiarib's  was  the  first 
course.  But  perhaps  Jeshua  waa  another  priest 
descended  from  Jedaiah,  from  whom  this  branch 
sprung.  It  is  certainly  a  corrupt  reading  in  Neh. 
xi.  10  which  makes  Jedaiah  son  of  JoiaritC  1  Chr. 
ix.  10  preserves  the  true  text  In  Eadias  the  name 
is  Jeddu. 

2.  [o/  irtwK^n  mMiv:  IdaiaJ]  A  print  fai 
the  time  of  Jeshua  the  high-priest  (Zech.  ri.  10, 
14).  A.  a  H. 

JEDATAH  [3syl.]  (H;!^  [praite  of  J^ 

hovah^  Ges.]).  This  is  a  diffisrent  name  from  thi 
last,  though  the  two  are  identical  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  ClfSiii;  [Vat  I8m;]  Alex.  ESia:  Idaia,) 
A  man  named  in  the  genealogies  of  Simeon  as  s 
fore&ther  of  Zica,  one  of  the  chiefh  of  th«  trihc^ 


In  this,  David  no  doubt  mads  his  tHandshlp  dinlsi| 
his  wanderings,  when  he  also  aeqoirsd  that  ef  Urisl 
Hm  Hittite,  Ahlmetoch,  Stbbeehal,  and  othecr  ef  hh 
associates  who  bdooged  to  the  old  aatSooa. 


JXDDIT 

la  lbs  time  of  Ung  BmMth  (1  Gbr. 
f.  17). 

a.  ClcS^a;  [FA.  IffB<«ia:]  JedoM.)  Son  of 
Sinmiaph ;  m  man  who  did  his  part  in  tlie  rebuild- 
jig  of  the  wan  of  Jerunilem  (Neh.  iii.  10). 

JBIXDU  Clcddo^:  Jeddut),  1  Eadr    v.  24. 

[JlU>AIAR,  1.] 

JKDEOJS  (*Ica«4bt:  JedtUtu),  1  Eidr.  ix.  30. 

[A.DAIAH,  5.] 

'I«Ma  ;  [VeL  A8c<iiA,  Ai>iifX ;  Ales.  IaSii}A, 
ASnvA,  *A8n|p:]  ^<M/ieA  [yoa^ef]).  L  A  chief 
patriarch  of  the  tribe  of  Bei\jamin,  from  whom 
ipnnig  manj  Betgemite  boiueB  of  fiithen,  number- 
to^  17,200  mightj  men  of  valori  in  the  days  of 
Darid  (1  Chr.  vii.  6, 11).  It  is  usually  assumed 
thai  Jediael  ia  the  same  as  Ashbel  (Gen.  zlvi.  21; 
Xttm.  xxrL  38;  1  Chr.  viiL  1).  But  though  this 
may  he  ao,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty. 
[BsciiEK;  Bela.]  Jediael  might  be  a  Uter  de- 
loendant  of  Beqjamin  not  mentioned  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, but  who,  from  the  ftvitfulneas  of  his  house 
and  the  decadence  of  elder  branchca,  rose  to  the 
fint  rank. 

a.  riaSf^A:  Vat.  IB«/»|A:  JadiheL]  Second 
MB  of  Meabdemiah,  a  Lerite,  of  the  sons  of 
Efasanph  the  son  of  Korah.  One  of  the  door- 
ksqm  of  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Dayid  (1  Chr. 
ixTL  1,  8).  A.  C.  H. 

3.  ['ItaMA;  Vat.  FA.  EAe««,A:  JedihtL]  Son 
•f  Slumri;  one  of  the  heroes  of  David*s  guard  in 
the  cpiafged  eatakgue  of  Chronidea  (1  Chr.  xi. 
15).  In  the  abaenoe  of  ftirther  information,  we 
wliether  or  not  he   is  the  same 


4.  (*P»8c4a:  Akz.  [Aid.]  ^UBt^A:  [Jedihel]). 
One  of  the  chiefs  (lit  •' heads")  of  the  thousands 
•f  Wsfiaaseh  who  joined  David  on  his  march  from 
Aphek  tfi  Zikfaig  when  he  left  the  Philistine  army 
on  the  ere  of  GUboa,  and  helped  him  in  his  revenge 
■D  the  marauding  Amalekites  (1  Chr.  xii.  20; 
jonp.  1  Sam.  zxiz.,  zzx.). 


JBDia>AH  (HTT,  darimg  [or  only  one]  : 

*I«tti;  [Vat  icacia;]  Aiisx.  E8<3a;  [Comp.  *l«8- 
Mlc:]  Jdkln\  queen  of  Amon,  and  mother  of  the 
good  king  Joaiah  (9  K.  zxiL  1).  She  was  a  native 
tf  Boa^h  near  Ijaehish,  the  daughter  of  a  eertahi 
%daiah.  By  Joeephns  {AnL  z.  4,  §  1)  her  name 
s  gifen  as  *iais. 


JBDIDI' AH  (njTT  [darBng  of  Jehovah}: 
lclM(;  [Vat  iScdci;]  Ales.  EitatBia:  AmabilU 
Ammp),  the  name  bestowed,  through  Nathan  the 
pepbet,  on  David's  son  Sofemon  (9  Sam.  sii.  95). 

Hatb-sheba*s  fint  ehiU  had  died  — « Jehovah 
itraek  it"  (v«r.  15).  A  second  son  was  bom,  and 
l^vid  —  whether  in  allusion  to  the  state  of  his 
ntcrnal  aflhin,  or  to  his  own  restored  peace  of 
ttMl^eaDed  hk  name  Sheldmdh  (*« Peaceful"); 
and  Jehovah  k>ved  the  ehiU,  i.  e.  aUowed  him  to 
Uie.  And  David  sent  by  the  hand  of  Nathan,  to 
oUaui  through  him  some  orsele  or  token  of  the 
Divine  hvor  co  the  babe,  and  the  babe's  name  was 
^aOed  Jedid^ah.  it  Is  then  added  that  this  was 
bop  ubeeanse  of  Jehovah."  The  clew  to  the 
manfag  of  theM  last  words,  and  indeed  of  the 


why  "  son  ef  Jedathaa  "  U  te,<eeWIy 

Isd  10  rtM  name  of  Obed-Kdom  In  this  vena,  Is  to 

feda  from  the  other  Obed-Uom  the  Gittlts 
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whole  dreumstance,  tewnt  to  rerfde  hi  the  AmI 
that  M  Jedid  "  and  <«  David  "  are  both  derived  ftvn 
the  same  root,  or  lh>m  two  very  closely  related  (see 

Gesen.  Thee,  666  a  —  "  "IT,  idem  quod  Tl^  "). 
To  us  tbeae  plays  on  words  have  little  or  no  signifi- 
cance; but  to  the  old  Hebrews,  as  to  the  modern 
Orientals,  they  were  ftill  of  meaning.  To  David 
himseli^  the  **  darling  "  of  his  fiunily  and  his  peo- 
ple, no  more  happy  omen,  no  more  precious  seal  of 
his  restoration  to  the  Divine  &vor  after  his  late 
fidl,  could  have  been  afforded,  than  this  announc«> 
ment  by  the  prophet,  that  the  name  of  his  child 
was  to  combine  his  own  name  with  that  of  Jeb<>> 
vah  —  Jkdii>Jah,  »*  darling  of  Jehovah." 

The  practice  of  bestowing  a  second  name  on 
children,  in  additk>n  to  that  given  immediately  op 
birth  — such  second  name  having  a  retigious  bear> 
ing,  as  Noor^sd-Din,  Saleh-ed-Din  (SafaMlin),  etc. 
—  still  exisU  in  the  East  G. 

•  JEDITUUN.    [Jeduthuk.] 

JBDUTHXTN  0^."VIT%  except  in  1  Chr. 
xvL  38;  Neh.  zL  17;  Pa.  zznz.  Utle;  and  buviL 

title,  where  it  u  ^'tH'^T,  u  e.  Jedithun  [praU- 
ing,  or  he  who  praises] ;  *I3ov0^y  and  *l8t9o^, 
or  'o6fi;  [Vat.  l9uBw¥,  -Bttfi,  $ovfi^  etc.:]  Idi- 
thun;  [1  Esdr.  I  16,  'ESSivovt,  Vat.  £38fliM»vf : 
Jtddiauui])t  a  Levite  of  the  fiunily  of  Merari,  who 
was  associated  with  Heman  the  Kohathite,  and 
Asaph  the  Gershonite,  in  the  conduct  of  the  mnal- 
cal  aervice  of  the  tabernade,  in  the  time  of  David; 
according  to  what  is  said  1  Chr.  zziiL  6,  that  David 
divided  the  Levites  **  into  courses  among  the  sons 
of  Levi,  namely,  Gershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari." 
The  proof  of  his  being  a  Merarite  depends  upon 
his  identiiication  with  Ethan  in  1  Chr.  zv.  17,  who, 
we  learn  from  that  passage  as  well  as  from  the 
genealogy  in  vi.  44  (A.  V.),  was  a  Merarite  [Hk- 
man].  But  it  may  be  added  that  the  very  circum- 
stance of  Ethan  being  a  Merarite,  which  Jeduthun 
must  have  been  (since  the  only  reaaon  of  there 
being  three  musical  chiefii  was  to  have  one  for  each 
division  of  the  Levites),  is  a  strong  additional  prooi 
of  this  identity.  Another  proof  may  be  found  In 
the  mention  cif  Hosah  (zvi.  38,  49),  as  a  son  of 
Jeduthun  <>  and  a  gatekeeper,  compared  with  zx\i. 
10,  where  we  read  that  Hosah  was  of  the  children 
of  Merari.    Assuming  then  that,  as  regards  1  Chr. 

vi.  44,  zv.  17, 19,  ]n^  is  a  mete  clerical  variation 

fat  7^n^*T^  —  which  a  comparison  of  zv.  17,  19 
with  zvi.  41,  42,  zzv.  1,  3,  6,  9  Chr.  zzzv.  16, 
makes  almost  certain  —  we  have  Jedttthuc*s  de- 
scent as  son  of  Kishi,  or  Kushaiah,  from  Mahli, 
the  son  of  Mushi,  the  son  of  Merari,  the  sod  of 
Levi,  bttng  the  fourteenth  generaUou  from  Levi 
induaive.  His  office  was  generaUy  to  preside  over 
the  music  of  the  temple  service,  consisting  of  the 
nM,  or  nablium,  the  cinnor^  or  harp,  and  the 
cymbals,  together  with  the  human  voice  (the  trum- 
pets being  confined  to  the  priests).  But  his  pecu- 
liar part,  as  well  as  that  of  his  two  colleagues 
Heman  and  Asaph,  was  ^  to  aound  with  cymbah 
A  Irass,"  while  the  others  pkyed  on  the  nabliuic 
.nd  the  harp.    Thia  appointment  to  the  office  wm 

by  eleotioo  of  tbe  ohiefr  of  the  Lerites  {U''^) 


(3  Ham.  H    10)  maatiooed  hi  the  saow 
pioDably  a  Kohathite  (Joah.  zzl.  94; 


vbowaf 
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rt  DftHd*i  eommaDd,  each  of  the  tlirae  diviaions 
probably  cbooring  ooe.  The  fint  occasion  of  Jedu- 
Uiiin*8  mhiialflring  was  when  David  brought  up 
the  ark  to  Jeruaalem.  He  then  took  hia  place  in 
Ihe  prooeatioii,  and  played  on  the  cymbala.  But 
when  the  diviuon  of  Uie  Levitical  aervices  took 
place,  owing  to  the  tabernacle  bring  at  Gibeon  and 
the  ark  at  Jerusalem,  while  Ajaph  and  hia  brethren 
were  appointed  to  minister  before  the  ark,  it  fell  to 
Jeduthuu  and  Heman  to  be  located  with  Zadok  the 
priest,  to  gi\'e  thanks  ^  before  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Lord  in  &  high  place  that  waa  at  Gibeon,**  still 
by  playing  the  cymbals  in  accompaniment  to  the 
other  musical  instruments  (comp.  Pa.  cl.  6).  In 
the  accoimt  of  Josiah's  Passover  in  2  Chr.  xxxv. 
reference  is  made  to  the  singing  as  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  arruigements  made  by  David, 
and  by  Asaph,  Hetnan,  and  Jeduthun  the  kiny'i 

*««•  tn^*?  ^Xn),  [Hkman.]  Perhaps  the 
phrase  rather  means  the  kuig'a  adviser  in  matters 
connected  with  the  musical  sen-ice.  I1ie  sons  of 
Jeduthun  were  employed  (1  Chr.  zxv.)  partly  in 
music,  namely,  six  of  them,  who  prophesied  with 
the  harp  —  Gedaliah,  head  of  the  2d  ward,  Zeri, 
or  Izri,  of  the  4th,  Jeshaiah  of  the  8th,  Shimei 
of  the  10th,«  Haahabiah  of  the  12th,  and  Mat- 
tithiah  of  the  l-4th  ;  and  partly  aa  gatekeepers 
(A.  V.  "porters**)  (zvi.  42),  namely,  Obed-lixlom 
and  Hosah  (v.  38),  which  last  had  thirteen  sous 
and  brothers  (xxvi.  11).  The  triple  division  of  the 
Levitical  musicians  seems  to  liave  lasted  as  long 
as  the  Temple,  and  each  to  have  been  called  after 
their  respective  leaders.  At  the  dedication  of  Sol- 
omon's temple  "  the  Levitea  which  were  the  sing- 
ers, all  of  them  of  Asaph,  of  Heman,  of  Jeduthun  ** 
perfM'med  their  proper  part.  In  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah,  again,  we  find  the  sons  of  Asaph,  the  sons  of 
Heman,  and  the  sons  of  Jeduthun,  taking  their 
part  in  purifying  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13,  14); 
they  are  mentioned,  we  have  seen,  in  Joeiah*s  reign, 
and  so  late  aa  in  Nehemiah's  time  we  still  find  de- 
scendants of  Jeduthun  employed  about  the  nnging 
(Neh  xi.  17:  1  Chr.  ix.  16).  His  name  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  39th,  62d,  and  77th  Psahns,  hidi- 
cating  probably  that  they  were  to  be  sung  by  his 
dwir.  A.  C.  H. 

*  In  the  title  of  Pa.  xxxix.  Jeduthun  no  doubt 
appears  aa  the  precentor  or  choir-master  under 
whoae  lead  the  paalm  waa  to  be  sung.  But  in  the 
titles  of  Pa.  Ixii.  and  Luvii.  (where  the  preposition 

ia  /V,  and  not  7y  *<  in  the  other  caae)  Jeduthun 
probably  denotea  a  body  of  aingov  named  after 
thia  chorister,  and  consisting  in  part,  at  least,  of 
his  sons  or  descendants  (see  2  Chr.  xxix.  14),  though 
not  excluding  others.  The  A.  V.  does  not  rec<^- 
nize  this  difference  of  the  prepositions.  Of  all  the 
eorgectures,  that  is  least  sati^actory,  says  Hupfeld, 
v/hich  makes  Jeduthun  the  name  of  a  musical  in- 
itrument,'  or  of  a  particular  melody.     The  ready 

bitcrchange  of  ^  and  ^  accounts  for  the  two-fold 
orthography  of  the  name.  H. 

TEBTLl  CUtfiKi  [Vat  -Aw];   Alex.   I«,\i: 
OeU),  1  Eadr.  t.  33.     [Jaauui.] 


JBOi^B  SAaADUTUA 

JESXUS  {'lni}j>s;  Aki.  l«i|X:  Jt\dm\,  1 

Esdr.  viii.  92.     [Jehiel.] 

JEirZEB  ("7?^H  [falker.orcmtkorofk^] 

*Ax(^CV'  ^it^*«^')t  the  form  assumed  in  the  lii*  ii 
Numbers  (xxvL  30)  by  the  name  of  a  Atmt>*mt^mw{ 
of  Manaaaeh,  eldert  aon  of  Gilead,  and  foonder  of 
one  of  the  chief  fiuuUiea  of  the  tribe.  [Jeezb- 
KrrES.]  In  pandlel  liata  the  name  ia  given  aa 
Abi-ezer,  and  the  fSuuily  as  the  ABiEZBrrKS  — 
the  houM  of  Gideon.  Whether  thia  chai^  has 
arisen  from  the  accidental  addition  or  omisaioo  of 
a  letter,  or  ia  an  intentional  variation,  akin  to  thai 
in  the  caae  of  Abiel  and  Jehiel,  cannot  be  awer- 

tained.    The  LXX.  perhaps  read  *^T;?^nK. 

JEE'ZEBITES,  THE  0"!t5'*?n   [paUo- 

nym.]:  *Axi«C«^;  [Vat  M.  Ax«C«<pc(0  /«"»(» 
Uitteritarwn)f  the  fiunily  of  the  ldr^;oing  (Num. 
xxvi.  30). 

JE'GAB  SAHADUTHA(Snsnqb-Q% 

heap  of  tedimonjf :  $ov¥hs  rris  fiafrtfpUu  [aee  be- 
low] :  tymu/iM  i€$tis)j  the  Aramsean  name  given  by 
LatMUi  the  Syrian  to  the  hei^  of  stones  wliich  ha 
erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  compact  between 
Jacob  and  himself,  while  Jacob  oommemorsted  the 
same  by  setting  up  a  piUar  (Ckn.  xxxi.  47),  as  was 
his  cuatom  on  aeveral  other  oceaaiona.  Galeed,  a 
"witness  heap,**  which  is  given  as  the  Hebrew 
equivalent,  does  not  exactly  rqpreeent  Jegar  aaha- 
dutba.  The  LXX.  have  preamred  the  diatinctMn 
accurately  hi  rendering  the  latter  by  fiov^t  r^t 
fiofiTvplfu  [Alex,  /ioprvtli  and  the  fonner  by  3, 
fiofnvs  [Alex.  fjMfnvptt]-  The  Vulgate,  oddly 
enough,  has  transposed  the  two,  and  translated 
(jaleed  by  "  acervua  teatimonii,**  and  Jegar  Sah»> 
dutha  by  "  tumulua  testis.**  But  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  they  were  evidently  all  but  identical, 
and  the  manner  in  which  ha  has  adapted  the  name 
to  the  circumstances  narrated,  and  to  the  kMalitj 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  tranaactkMi,  ia  a  enriooa 
inatance  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Hebreva, 
of  which  there  are  many  exampka  in  the  O.  T.,* 
so  to  modify  an  afaready  existing  name  that  it  might 
convey  to  a  Hebrew  an  intelligible  idea,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  essentially  its  original  fiinn. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  name  Gil> 
ead  is  derived  from  a  root  which  points  to  the 
natural  features  of  the  region  to  which  it  u  applied 
and  to  which  it  was  in  all  probability  attached  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  Jacob  and  I^ban,  or  at  any 
rate  before  the  time  at  which  the  historian  waa 
writing.  In  fact  it  ia  ao  used  in  verses  23  and  8S 
of  this  chapter.  The  memorial  heap  erected  b> 
Laban  marked  a  crisis  in  Jacob's  life  which  aeve(»l 
him  frcnn  all  further  intercourse  with  liia  Syrian 
kindred,  and  henceforth  his  wanderings  were  mainly 
confined  to  the  land  which  his  desoendasts  wen  tc 
inherit  Snob  a  crisis,  so  oommemc  rated,  waa 
thought  by  the  historian  of  sufiUdent  importanea 
to  have  left  its  impress  upon  the  whole  region,  and 
in  Galeed  ^  the  witness  heap  **  waa  found  the  orin^ 
inal  name  of  the  mountainoua  diatrict  Gilaad. 

A  similar  etymok)gy  ia  given  for  Mizpbr  in  tfai 
parenthetiGal  chuiae  constating  of  the  latter  part  of 


•  Omltlsd  in  far.  8,  bat 


to  make  np  tbe 


ft  The  donble  aeeoont  of  the  origin  of  fiecr«heba 
;QaB.  xad.  81,  xxvi.  88),  the  explanation  of  Zoar  (Qen. 
fll.  aP.  28)  and  of  tiae  name  of  Mases  (Ex.  U.  10),  an 


Ulnstmiloos  of  this ;  and  ttiere  are  many 
tendency  is  not  peeoliar  to  the  Hebrews.    It 
evwy  langoage,  but  baa  not  yet  been  lerogalaBd 
of  Hebrew. 


ia 
telie 


JMBAUBLBIL 

I  40,  whkh  b  not  mjSSkiy  to  imm  ben 
tboagh  it  k  oofc  to  stated,  by  the  lim- 

bcinwD  njso,  mik^MA,  isd  nysQ, 

mattUedoMj  the  "rtuidiiig  itoiM"  or  <*itatiifl" 
wfai^  Jaoal>  Mt  up  to  be  £tf  memofial  of  tlie  tnuu 
lectioD,  M  the  heap  of  atonei  ma  lAbao'a.  On 
this  pillar  or  itandlng  stone  he  swore  bj  Jehovah, 
the  **ter  of  his  fidher  Isaac,"  as  Uban  over  his 
heap  invoked  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  Nahor,  the 
God  of  their  fiOher  Terah;  each  marking,  by  the 
iBOit  solemn  iNin  of  acyuration  he  could  employ, 
htt  own  sense  of  the  grave  nature  ol  the  compaet 

W»  A*  W» 

JBHAI4B1<E£L  (bH^^rr  [ke  wkojnw$e$ 

Ood]i  *A\«4^;  [Vet.  Ttvtfika;]  Aiez.  Ia\AfXi}X: 
JaUled),  Four  men  of  the  Ben^Jehaldeel  are 
ioindDoed  abruptly  into  the  genealogies  of  Jndah 
(1  Chr.  ir.  16).  The  name  b  identical  with  that 
icndend  in  tlie  A.  Y.  Jbralelxl.  Neither  fivm 
M,  liowwer,  (|iiito  correct* 

JEHAIiTBIiBL  (^M^^n>  [as above]:  'lAi». 

tX^Ai  [EAAii:]  Alex.  Ia\Ai}A:  JoZo/ee/),  a  Mera- 
rite  Levita,  wlioae  son  Azariah  took  part  in  the 
mtontion  of  the  Tem|^  in  Meiekiab's  time  (9 
Chr.  Euz.  la). 

JXHDB1AH  p  syi]  (^JTH?*  **  *•  "l^**^ 
yslm  [wkomJekotoh  makes  jofom\).  L  {'Uhla\ 
[Vtt.  loScia;]  Alex.  loScuo,  KatA^ta'  Jekedeia,) 
The  Rpteeentative  of  the  Bene-Shubad, — descend- 
Bts  of  Gcnhom,  son  of  Moses  —  in  the  time  of 
David  (1  Chr.  zxiv.  90),  But  hi  zxvi.  34,  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Shdrad  or  Shnbael,  is  recorded  as 
the  head  of  the  house;  unices  in  this  passage  the 
fiunily  itself  and  not  an  individual,  be  intended. 

a.  dmMiati  Ja£a$,)  A  Meronothlte  who  had 
cfasigs  of  the  she-esses  —  the  riding  and  breeding 
iloek  — of  David  (1  Chr.  xxviL  80). 

JBHBZ'SKBL  (VSHltO?  [wftoin  God  makeM 
iiirvmff]:  a  *EC««4a:  HtzetAvd),  a  priest  to  whom 
•as  i^ven  by  David  the  charge  of  the  twentieth  of 
the  twenty-feur  courses  in  the  service  of  the  hoose 
•f  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  zzIt.  16). 

The  name  hi  the  origuial  is  almost  exactly  sim- 
tbrtoEzxusL. 

JBHI'AH  (n;rP  Qwh.  « bbf  rT»,  see 
bdow,  Ges.]:  *I^;  AJex.  icflOiB:  /eAtos).'  He 
md  Obed-edom  were  •*dooikeepen  for  the  ark*' 

(O^^ja?,  the  word  elsewhere  expressed  by  **  por- 

ta**)'st  the  time  of  ito  estaUishment  hi  Jemsa- 
Im  (1  Chr.  XV.  94).  The  name  does  not  recur, 
but  it  is  possible  it  ssay  be  exchanged  for  the  simi- 
hr  JmiBL  or  Jbibl  hi  xvi.  6. 

JBHI'BL  (^rr  [Ood  Ste$]t  JaMet). 
^  ri€«Sx  fVtt  FA.  in  XV.  80  cormpt;  Vat  xvi. 
(i  CMiiyX.])  One  of  the  Levites  appobted  by 
I^nid  to  assist  fai  the  service  of  the  house  of  God 
(1  Or.  XV.  18,  90;  xvi.  6). 

9.  [YaL  li|Xj  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehosha- 
fhat,  Jdng  of  Jndah,  wlx>  was  put  to  death  by  his 
Mother  .tahoram  shortly  after  hb  beooming  king 
(9Cbr.xxL9). 

3.  CUiik.)  One  of  the  mbn  of  the  hoose  of 
Bsd i« ths tfase  of  the  nfonns  of  Jesbh  {%Cxt, 
wv.  t).    [Stkuw.] 

^  (*Icii\;  [Val.  inA,  BevofA.])    A  QerdMc 
^  Liviti,  head  of  the  Bsoa-LMubn  b  the  time  <i 


t:if/i;e 


David  a  Chr-  zxUL  8),  who  had  ehi^pi  ef  Ihi 
treaanres  (xxix.  8).  Hb  fomily  —  Jkbobi^  L  «. 
Jehieiite,  or  m  we  should  my  now  JeUelites  — b 
mentioned,  xxvL  91. 

6.  (ic^A,  Alex.  IfpniA.)  Son  of  HaehmoDi,ot 
of  a  Haehmonite,  named  b  the  list  of  David's  M- 

cen  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  89)  as  <*  with  (C^)  the  king's 
sons,"  wluttever  that  may  mean.  Ttie  mention  of 
Ahithophel  (33)  seems  to  fix  the  date  of  thb  list 
as  before  the  revolt  In  Jerome's  Qua^ifmea  He^ 
braica  on  thb  passage,  Jeliiel  b  said  to  be  David's 
son  Chibab  or  Daniel;  and  ^  Achamoni,'*  inter- 
preted as  SapimtktianiB,  b  taken  m  an  olbf  of 
David  himself: 

6.  (In  the  original  text,  bKIPP,  Jehoel— tht 
A.  v.  follows  the  sltentioo  of  the  Ken:  ^Ict^At 
[Vat  Eiii}A.] )  A  licvite  of  the  Bene-Heman,  who 
took  part  in  the  restoratbos  of  long  Wf«ftV'^  (9 
Chr.  xxix.  14). 

7.  [Vat  Eif?A.J  Another  Levite  at  the  nme 
period  (2  Oa.  xxxi.  13),  one  of  the  **  overseen  '* 

(D^T>P5)  of  the  articbs  oflhred  to  Jdliovah.  Hb 
parentage  b  not  mentioned. 

8.  Citr^A;  [VatU^;]A]ex.lcfii|A.)  Father 
of  Obadbh,  who  headed  918  men  of  the  Ben^Joab 
in  the  return  ih>m  Babybn  with  Esn  (Rsr.  viii.  9). 
In  Eedras  the  name  b  Jbzelus,  and  the  number 
of  hb  clan  b  stoted  at  919. 

0.  Clc^A,  Alex.  1ccii}A:  JehieL)  One  of  the 
Bene-Ebm,  fiither  of  Shechaniah,  idio  encouraged 
Ean  to  put  away  the  foreign  wives  of  the  peopb 
(Ear.  X.  9).    In  Esdrss  it  b  Jbblub. 

10.    CIoT^A;    [Vat    I«7A;]    Alex.    ActnjA  ? 
JekieL)    A  member  of  the  same  fiunily,  who  had 
himself  to  part   wilh    his    wife    (Exr.    x.    96) 
[MrERnn.us.] 

U.  (*Ici^A,  Alex.  lcii}A:  JehUL)  A  priest,  one 
of  the  Beno-Harim,  who  also  had  to  put  away  hb 
foreign  wife  (Ear.  x.  91).     [Hierekl.] 

JEHI  EL,«  a  periectly  distinct  name  from  the 
last,  though  the  same  in  the  A.  V.    L  (^^tTT^* 

BO  the  Kerij  but  the  Cetib  has  bH17%  i.  e.  Jeoel; 

'Ic^A;  [Vat.  EiTifA;]  Alex.  I«it}A:  Jehiet),  a  man 
described  as  Abi-Gtbeon  —  fether  of  Gibeon;  a 
fore&ther  of  king  Saul  (1  Chr.  ix.  35).  In  viii.  99 
the  name  b  omitted.  Tlie  preeence  of  the  stubborn 
letter  Ain  in  Jehiel  forbids  our  identifying  it  with 
Abiel  in  1  Sam.  ix.  1,  as  some  have  been  tempted 
to  do. 

S.  (Here  the  name  b  as  given  in  No.  1;  [Vat 
FA.  Icia.])  One  of  the  sons  c^  Hotham  the  Aroerito ; 
a  member  of  the  guard  of  David,  indnded  in  the 
extended  list  of  1  Chr.  xl.  44. 

JBHIEXI  Obtrn'; :  'ifWjA;  Abx.  [ver.  99, 

lci|A :]  JehUU),  aecording  to  the  A.  V.  a  Oershooiti 
Levito  of  the  family  of  Laadan.  The  Bene^ehiell 
had  charge  of  *he  treasures  of  the  hoom  of  Jehovah 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  91,  99).  In  other  Hsls  it  b  giveo 
as  Jkhikl.  The  name  appean  to  be  stiietly  • 
patronymf  3  -^  Jehielite. 

JEmZKI'AH  (^n>i7^n^,  t.  «.  VechbU- 

yalra;  nme  name  m  Hmskbh  Iwkom  Jthtmak 


a  Bsre  our  nanslators  ruptussut  Urn  by  H, 
they  sfanply    IbUow  the  TulgaSs*     Omnp.  Ji 


JBHOADAH 


>]:  *EC««W:  Eteckiai)f  mm  of  Shalltim, 
of  tlM  hMdi  of  the  tribe  of  E^thnim  in  the 
tfine  of  AhM,  iHio,  at  the  inttanoe  of  Oded  the 
Mophet,  nobly  withtiood  the  attempt  to  bring  into 
Bamaria  a  liurge  nomber  of  Gi^vei  and  much 
boot/,  which  tb  laneUte  annj  mider  king  Pekah 
had  taken  in  the  campaign  against  Judah.  Bj  the 
emtions  of  Jehixkiahu  and  Ui  fellowi  the  captives 
wera  dothed,  ibd,  and  tended,  and  returned  to 
Jericho  en  routs  for  Judah  (3  Chr.  zxriiL  19;  oomp. 
B,  18, 15). 

JEHCXADAH  (n5yhn\  t.  «.  Jehoaddah 
[vkom  Jehovah  adomt^  G«s.;  J,  nmwtb,  Flint]: 
haZd;  Alex.  I«ta8a:  Joada)^  one  of  tkie  de- 
loendanta  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  riii.  86);  great  grandaon 
to  Merib-baal,  t.  e.  Mephi-bosheth.  In  the  dupli- 
late  genealogy  (iz.  42)  the  name  is  changed  to 

JBHOADa)AN  (177*^^^ ;  but  in  Kings  the 

eriginal  text  has  ^17171'^ :  and  so  the  LXX. 
*IcM8(>t,  [Vat  lMa8«iii,  Aid.]  Alex.  'IcooZtU;  \}n 
9  Chr.  J  *1(mMv,  [Vat.  Iwvoa,  Alex.  lowS  cv:] 
Joadan,  Joctdam).  "Jehoaddan  of  Jerusalem" 
was  queen  to  lung  Joash,  and  mother  of  Amaaiah 
of  Judah  (2  K.  xiv.  2;  2  Chr.  xxr.  1). 

JEHCKAHAZ  (TTOW  [whom  Jehovah 
holds  or  pre$ervei]:  *I«iva^;  [Vat.  in  2  K., 
Itfayof  •  Joachaz]),  1.  The  son  and  successor 
of  Jehu,  reigned  17  years  b.  o.  866-840  over  Israel 
in  Samaria.  His  inglorious  history  is  given  in  2 
K.  xiii.  1-9.  Throughout  his  reign  (ver.  22)  he 
was  kept  in  sul^ection  by  Hacael  king  of  Damascus, 
who,  following  up  the  successes  whidb  he  had  pre- 
viously achieved  against  Jehu,  oompeUed  Jehoijiaz 
to  reduce  his  army  to  60  horsemen,  10  chariots, 
and  10,000  infimtry.  Jehoahaa  maintained  the 
idolatry  of  Jeroboam;  but  in  the  extremity  of  his 
humiliation  he  besought  Jehovah;  and  Jehovah 
gave  Israel  a  deliverer  —  probably  either  Jehoash 
(w.  23  and  26),  or  Jeroboam  II.  (2  K.  xiv.  24,  25) 
(see  Keil,  Commentary  on  King*).  The  prophet 
Elisha  survived  Jehoahaz;  and  £wald  (Getich,  Jsr. 
iii.  557)  is  disposed  to  place  in  his  reign  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Syrians  mentioned  in  2  K.  v.  2,  vi.  8, 
and  of  the  Ammonites  mentioned  in  Amos  i.  13. 

2.  [Vat  in  2  K.,  Imixcu,  and  so  Alex.  2  K. 
xxiii.  34.]  Jehoahaa,  otherwise  called  Shallum, 
the  fourth  (aco.  to  1  Chr.  iii.  15),  or  third,  if  Zede- 
kiah's  age  be  oorrsetly  stated  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  11), 
son  of  Josiah,  whom  he  succeeded  as  king  of  Judah. 
He  was  chosen  by  the  people  in  preference  to  his 
elder  (comp.  2  K.  xxiii.  31  and  36)  brother,  b.  c. 
610,  and  he  reigned  three  months  in  Jerusalem. 
His  anointing  (ver.  30)  was  probably  some  ad- 
ditional ceremony,  or  it  is  mentioned  with  peculiar 
emphaaia,  as  if  to  make  up  for  his  want  of  the 
ordinary  title  to  the  throne.  He  is  described  by 
his  oontemporaries  as  an  evfl-doer  (2  K.  xxiii.  32) 
and  an  oppressor  (Ex.  xix.  3),  and  such  is  his  tra> 
.litional  dianuster  in  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  5,  §  2);  but 
lis  deposition  seems  to  have  been  lamented  by  the 
people  (Jer.  xxii.  10,  and  Ex.  xix.  1).  Pharaoh- 
necho  on  his  return  from  Carchemish,  perhaps 
resenting  the  election  of  Jduiahaz,  sent  to  Jeru- 
■iem  (o  depose  him,  and  io  liBtoh  him  to  Riblah. 
XlMfe  be  was  cast  bito  chains,  and  ftom  thence  he 
■as  taken  Into  %ypt,  where  he  died  (see  Prideaux, 
VomaoHon,  anno  610;  Ewald,  GeMch,  ler,  iii.  719; 
BoMHBiUlflr.  SchcL  m  Jerem.  xxiL  11). 


nsaouASAM 

*  tae  history  of  Jehoahaa  wppmn  lo 
more  than  it  reoorda.  "  Something  thia  had 
in  his  eharacter,"  says  Staokj,  <*or  in  the  popnlat 
mode  of  his  election,  which  endeared  him  to  tht 
country.  A  lamentation,  as  for  his  fiifther,  weol 
up  from  the  princes  and  prophets  of  the  land  fix 
the  lion's  cub,  that  was  learning  to  catch  his  prey, 
caught  in  the  pitfidl,  and  led  off  in  chains  —  by  a 
destiny  even  sadder  than  death  in  battle.  *  Weep 
not  for  the  dead,  nor  bemoan  him,  but  weep  acre 
for  him  that  goeth  away*  (Jer.  rxii.  10).  He  was 
the  first  king  of  Judah  that  died  iu  exile.**  iJewish 
Churchy  U.  582  f.)  H.  * 

3.  liie  name  given  (2  Chr.  xxL  17,  where,  how- 
ever, the  LXX.  lave  'Oxo(ia$  [Vat  OxoC<Mff  hut 
Comp.  Aid.  'lwdxnC])^\uvDg  his  fiither*s  lifetime 
(Bertheau)  to  the  youngest  son  of  Jehonm  king 
of  Judah.  As  king  he  ia  Imown  by  the  name  of 
Ahaziah,  which  ia  written  Aariah  in  the  present 
Hebrew  text  of  2  Chr.  xiii.  6,  psHkaps  throu^  a 
transcriber's  error.  W.  T.  B. 

JEHCKASH  (tt^^n;'  [jrift  qf  Jduftak] : 
^Imds'  Joas)f  the  original  unoontiacted  form  of  the 
name  which  is  more  commonly  found  compressed 
into  J0A8H.  Hie  two  forms  appear  to  be  naed 
quite  indiscriminately;  sometimes  both  ocenr  in 
one  vene  (e.  p.  9  K.  xiiL  10,  xIt.  17). 

1.  The  eighth  king  of  Judah;  sonof  Ahawah 
(9  K.  xi.  21,  ziL  1,  9,  4,  6,  7,  18,  xiv.  18). 
[J0A8H,  1.] 

2.  The  twelfth  Ung  of  Israel;  aon  of  Jkhoahas 
(2  K.  xiii.  10,  95,  xiv.  8,  9,  11, 13,  15,  16, 17). 
[J0A8H,  2.] 

JEHOHA'NAK  (\}rjyrri^Jehovak'$ffiJi, 
answering  to  Theodore :  *I«ardEy :  Johanan),  a  name 
much  in  use,  both  in  this  form  and  in  the  con- 
tracted shape  of  Johahan,  in  the  later  perioda  of 
Jewish  history.  It  has  come  down  to  us  as  Johh, 
and  indeed  is  rendered  by  Josephus  ^Iwaytnjf  (AnL 
viu.  15,  §  2). 

1.  (*lt0vdB(Uf;  [Vat  Iwrat;]  Alex.  Iwfot.)  A 
licvite,  one  of  the  doorkeepers  (A.  V.  importers") 
to  the  house  of  Jehovah,  1.  e.  the  Taliernade,  ac- 
cording to  the  appointment  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
3;  comp.  xxv.  1).  He  was  the  sixth  of  the  seven 
sons  of  Meshelemiah;  a  Korhite,  that  is  descended 
from  Korah,  the  founder  of  that  great  Kohathite 
house.  He  is  also  saki  (ver.  1)  to  have  been  of 
the  Bene-Asaph;  but  As^^  is  a  oontraction  for 
Ebiasaph,  as  Is  seen  from  the  geneakigy  in  ix.  19. 
The  well-known  Asi^h  too  was  not  a  Kohathite 
but  a  Gershonite. 

2.  plMOi^.]  One  of  the  prineipal  men  of 
Judah,  under  Idng  Jeboshaphat;  he  commanded 
280,000  men,  apparently  in  and  about  Jemaalem 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  15;  comp.  13  and  19).    He  is  named 

second  on  the  list,  and  is  entitled  "I'VU,  »tbe 
captain,"  a  title  also  given  to  Adnah  in  the  pre- 
ceding vem,  though  there  rendered  ^  the  cfaSet" 
He  is  probably  the  same  pemn  as  — 

3.  Father  of  Ishmael,  one  of  the  "e^ilafaii 

(>n|(7,  M  befon)  of  hundreds  "  —  evidently  rend 
ing  in  or  near  Jerusalem  —  whom  Jeh(»ada  tht 
pitest  took  mto  Us  confidence  about  the  rertontioi 
of  the  line  of  Judah  (9  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

4.  riwoi^;  FA.  Icmvor.]    UneoftheBsn^ 
Bebai  [sons  of  B.],  a  Uy  Israelite  who  1 
by  Eara  to  put  away  his  foragn  wifo  (Ear.  x. 
In  Eadras  the  name  is  JoRAxyca 


JBHOIAOHDr 

&  riMprfy.]  A  priaA  (Nah.  ziL  U  •  the  T«>- 
■HBlMlve  o£  the  home  of  Anuviah  (xmip.  3), 
loriiig  ths  high-prieathood  of  Joiadctm  (ver.  12), 
Jitt  k  to  n J  in  the  gennntum  after  the  fint  ratom 
from  Ouptniiy. 

6.  (Yat.  LXX.  omiU  [so  Alex.  FA.i;  Gomp. 
KAS  1flM9cir].)  A  priest  who  took  part  in  the 
ffloaieal  servioe  of  thanksgiving,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  zii. 
42).  In  two  other  caaea  this  name  is  given  in  the 
A  Y.  aa  Johamah. 

JEHOr ACHIN  0'*?;'^n:  =«  of^nud  of 

Jthffeak ;  onoe  only,  Es.  i.  %  contracted  to  VPt^*^  ' 
111  Kings  'IwaxOit  Chron.  *I«xoWaf,  Jer.  and  Ex. 
*Imwc^;  [Vat. J  Alex.  loMuccnf  throughout  [ex- 
cept in  Clircni.];  Joseph.  'Wx'MO'*  •^'t'^*'*)* 
ElKwhera  the  name  is  altered  to  JEComAR,  and 
CoxiAH.     See  alao  jBCHOXiAa,  Joiakim,  and 

JOACIM. 

Son  of  Jefaoiakim  and  Nehuahta,  and  for  three 
noothi  and  ten  days  king  of  Judah,  after  the  death 
of  his  &UMr,  being  the  nineteenth  king  from  David, 
«r  twentietli,  counting  Jehoahaz.  According  to 
S  K.  xxiY.  8,  Jehotachin  was  eighteen  years  old  at 
Us  aeeeasion;  but  3  Chr.  zxi^.  9,  as  well  as  1 
Eidr.  i.  43,  has  the  far  more  probable  reading  eight 
feaii,^  which  fixes  his  birth  to  the  time  of  his 
btber'i  captivity,  according  to  Afatt.  i.  11. 

J^oiachin  came  to  the  throne  at  a  time  when 
Egypt  was  still  prostrate  in  consequence  of  the 
Tietory  at  Carchonish,  and  when  the  Jews  had 
been  for  three  or  four  years  harassed  and  distressed 
by  the  inroads  of  tlie  aimed  bands  of  Chaldieans, 
Ammonites,  and  Moabites,  sent  against  them  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  consequence  of  Jehoiakim^s  re- 
bdlion.  [Jeiioiakim.]  Jerusalem  at  this  time, 
thenfore,  was  quite  defenseless,  and  unable  to  oflfei 
ioy  renstanoe  to  the  regular  army  which  Nebu- 
disdnecsar  sent  to  besi^  it  in  the  8th  year  of  his 
Rijini,  aod  which  he  seems  to  have  joined  in  person 
ifter  the  siege  was  commenced  (3  K.  xxiv.  10, 11). 
In  a  ?ery  £ott  time,  apparently,  and  without  any 
losKs  fh)m  &mine  or  fighting  which  would  indicate 
a  Krioos  resistance,  Jdiotachin  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion ;  and  he,  and  the  queen-mother,  and  all  his 
■nrants,  captains,  and  officers,  came  out  and  gave 
tfaecDselves  up  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  carried 
them,  with  the  harem  and  the  eunuchs,  to  Babylon 
(Jer.  zxix.  3;  Ez.  xvU.  13,  xix.  9).  AU  the  king's 
bestfores,  and  all  the  treasure  of  the  Temple,  were 
nzed,  and  tiie  golden  vessels  of  the  Temple,  which 
the  king  of  Babylon  had  left  when  he  pillaged  it  in 
the  fioarth  of  Jdioiakim,  were  now  either  cut  up  or 
esTTied  away  to  Babylon,  with  all  the  nobles,  and 
men  of  war,  and  skilled  artizans,  none  but  the 
poorest  and  weakest  bdng  left  behind  (3  K.  xxiv. 
13:  3  Chr.  xxxvL  19).  According  to  3  K.  xxiv. 
14, 16,  tile  number  taken  at  this  time  into  captivity 
*u  10,000,  namely,  7,000  soUiers,  1,000  craftsmen 
ud  smiths,  antl  8,000  whose  calling  is  not  specified. 
But,  according  to  Jer.  Hi.  38  (a  passage  which  is 
mitted  in  the  LXX.),  the  number  carried  away 
laptiie  at  this  time  (adled  the  seventh  of  Nebuchad- 
laanr,  instead  of  the  eighth,  as  in  3  K.  xxiv.  13) 
las  S,033.  Whether  this  dlflbrenoe  arises  from  any 
IDrmptioQ  of  the  numerals,  or  whether  only  a 
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portion  of  those  originally  taken  captive  wen  ■» 
tually  carried  to  Babylon,  the  others  being  left  with 
Zedekiah,  upon  his  swearing  allq^ce  to  Nebuchad- 
neaaar,  cannot  perhi4[)s  be  decided.  The  numbers 
in  Jeremiah  are  certainly  very  small,  only  4,600  in 
all,  whereas  the  numbers  who  returned  ftom  eap- 
tirity,  as  given  in  Esr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.  were  43,360. 
However,  Jehdachin  was  himself  led  away  captive 
to  Babylon,  and  there  he  remained  a  prisoner, 

actually  in  prison  (^1?$  n^9)f  uid  wearing  prison 
garments,  for  thirty-six  years,  namely,  till  the  death 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  Evil-Merodach,  succeed- 
ing to  the  throne  of  Babylon,  treated  him  with 
much  kuidness,  brought  him  out  of  prison,  changed 
his  garments,  raised  him  above  the  other  sul^ect  or 
captive  kings,  and  made  him  ait  at  hi»own  table. 
Whether  Jdioiachin  outlived  the  two  yean  of  Evil- 
Merodach's  reign  or  not  does  not  appear,  nor  have 
we  any  particulars  of  his  lifo  at  Babylon.  The 
general  description  of  him  in  3  K.  xxiv.  9,  **  He 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  according  to  aD 
that  his  fisther  had  done,"  seems  to  apply  to  hit 
oharacter  at  the  time  he  was  king,  and  but  a  child* 
and  so  does  the  prophecy  dl  Jeremiah  (xxii.  34-30: 
£z.  xix.  5-9).  We  also  learn  from  Jer.  xxviii.  i, 
that  four  years  after  Jehoiachin  had  gone  to  Baby- 
lon, there  was  a  great  expectation  at  Jerusalem  of 
his  return,  but  it  does  not  i4>pear  whether  Jehoi- 
achin himself  shared  this  hope  at  Babylon.  [Han- 
ANIAR,  4.]  The  tenor  of  Jeremiah^s  letter  to  tht 
elders  of  the  Captivity  (xxix.)  would,  however,  indi- 
cate that  there  was  a  party  among  the  Captlrity, 
encouraged  by  flJse  propheto,  who  were  at  this  time 
looking  forward  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  overthrow 
and  Jehoiachin's  return;  and  perhaps  the  fearful 
death  of  Ahab  the  son  of  Kolaiah  (tb.  v.  33),  and 
the  close  confinement  of  Jeboiachin  through  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's reign,  may  have  been  the  result  of 
some  disposition  to  conspire  sgainst  Nebuchadnee- 
zar  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  Captirity.  But 
neither  Daniel  nor  Ezekiel,  who  were  Jehoiaehin*s 
feUow-captives,  make  any  (yuther  allusion  to  him, 
except  that  Ezekiel  dates  his  prophecies  by  the 
year  **  of  King  Jehoiachin*s  captirity "  (i.  3,  viii. 
1.  xxiv.  1,  ^.) ;  the  latest  date  being  **  the  twenty- 
seventh  year"  (xxix.  17,  xl.  1).  We  also  learn 
from  Esth.  ii.  6,  that  Kisb,  the  ancestor  of  Mor- 
decai,  was  Jehoiacfain*s  fe]low-€i4)tive.  But  the 
apocryphal  books  are  more  communicative.  Thus 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Baruch  (i.  8)  introduces 
"  Jechonias  the  son  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  ** 
into  his  narrative,  and  represents  Baruch  as  reading 
his  prophecy  in  his  cars,  and  in  the  ears  of  tM 
king>  sons,  and  the  nobles,  and  eldere,  and  pecpk, 
at  Babylon.  At  the  hearing  of  Baruch's  words,  it 
is  added,  they  wept,  and  fiwted,  and  prayed,  and 
sent  a  collection  of  silver  to  Jentsalem,  to  Joiakim, 
the  son  of  Hilkiah,  the  son  of  Shallum  the  high- 
priest,  with  which  to  punhase  burnt- offerings,  and 
sacrifice,  and  incense,  bidding  them  pray  for  the 
prosperity  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Belshazzar  his 
son.  The  history  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders  also 
apparently  makes  Jehoiachin  an  important  person- 
age; for,  according  to  the  author,  the  husband  of 
Susanna  was  Joiakim,  a  nutn  of  great  wealth,  and 
the  cnief  person  among  the  captives,  to  whose  houM 
an  too  people  resorted  for  Judgment,  i^  description 

Th?  wofds  tf^H  and  l^},  applied  to  Jeholakhn  la 
Jer  xzil.  2S,  80,  Imply  sex  rather  t^an  age,  and  an 
both  aetoaUj  ossd  of  Inflmts.    8sa  Oes   ThM.  s.  v? 
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«hkh  nlU  J«hoiaeiiln.  Aftkurai  {E^.  ad  Orig. ; 
Boath,  ReL  8ae.  ii  113)  ezpnsBlj  calls  Sofluma*! 
hmbaiid  <«  king,"  and  mjs  that  tiie  king  of  Babyko 
oad  made  him  hit  royal  companioo  {trMpopos)- 
Ele  is  also  mmtioiMd  1  Esdr.  t.  6,  but  the  text  seems 
to  be  corrupt.  It  probably  shoukl  be  "  Zorobebelf 
the  son  of  Sakthiel,  the  son  of  Joacim/*  t.  e.  Jeboi- 
aefain.  It  does  not  appear  certainly  from  Scripture, 
irhethcr  Jehoiachin  was  married  or  had  any  chil- 
dren. That  Zedekiah,  who  in  1  Chr.  iU.  16  is 
called  "  his  son,"  is  the  same  as  Zedekiah  his  uncle 
r^led  ««his  brother/*  8  Chr.  xzzri.  10),  who  was 
his  successor  on  the  throne,  seems  certain.     But  it 

is  not  impossible  that  Assir  Otp  :*  rs  captive),  who 
is  reckoned  among  the  ^  sons  of  Jeconiah  "  in  1 
Chr.  iii.  17,  may  have  been  so  really,  and  either 
have  died  young  or  been  made  an  eunudi  (Is.  mix. 
7).    This  is  quits  in  aeoordanee  with  the  term 

"chiUkss,"  ^'^'ISi  aPPUmI  to  Jeconiah  by  Jere- 
miah  (xxLi.  30).  [{yEMBALOOT  of  Christ,  vol. 
i.  p.  886  b.] 

Jehoiacliin  was  the  hut  of  SoIomon*s  line,  and  on 
its  fiulure  in  his  person,  the  right  to  the  succession 
passed  to  the  line  of  Nathan,  whose  descendant, 
Shealtiel,  or  SaUtthid,  the  son  of  Neri,  was  conse- 
quently inscribed  in  the  genealogy  as  of  "the  sons 
of  Jehoiacliin."  Hence  his  pb^  in  the  genealogy 
of  Christ  (Matt.  L  11,  12).  For  the  variaUons  in 
the  Hebrew  forms  of  Jeconiah^s  name  see  Hanam- 
lAH,  8;  and  for  the  confusion  in  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  between  Jehoialdm  and  Jehoiachin,  *I«a- 
Xtlfi  and  *lcMuc«</i,  see  Geiiealooy  of  Jesus 
Chbist,  and  Hervey*s  Gtneahgy^  pp.  71-73. 

N.  B.  The  compiler  of  1  Esdr.  gives  the  name 
ef  Jechonias  to  Jehoahas  the  son  of  Josiah,  who 
reigned  tliree  months  after  Josiah*s  death,  and  was 
ieio&tA  and  carried  to  Egypt  by  Pharaoh-Necho 
(1  Esdr.  i.  34;  9  K.  zziiL  30).  He  is  folk>wed  in 
this  blunder  by  ^phanins  (vol.  i.  p.  21 ),  who  says 
"  JosLsh  begat  Jechoniah,  who  is  aluo  called  Slial- 
Inm.  This  Jechoniah  begat  Jechoniah  who  is  called 
Zedekiah  and  Joakim."  It  has  its  origin  doithtless 
in  the  confusion  of  the  names  when  written  in 
Greek  by  writers  ignorant  of  Hebrew.  A.  C.  H. 

JBHOI'ADA  (37Tnn'» = Anoim  ofJehrvnh : 

'l<»3a^;  Alex.  IomSoc,  I«0ia8a,  Ima8a«,  and  also 
4S  Vat.;  Joseph.  'laiaSos.*  Joiadn),  In  the  later 
cooks  the  name  is  contracted  to  Joiada. 

L  Father  o^  Bbnaiah,  David's  well  known 
varrior  (2  Sam.  viii.  18;  1  K.  i.  and  ii.  pasdm;  1 
C!hr.  xviiL  17,  Ac.).  From  1  Chr.  xxvii.  5,  we 
learn  that  Benaiah*s  fother  was  the  chief  priest,  and 
hs  is  therefore  doubtless  identical  with  — 

2.  ('IflMiSar;  [VatTwoSos;  FA.TawSaf ;  Alex. 

IwSof.])  Leader  (T^S^)  of  the  Aaronites  (accu- 
rately **of  Aaron")  t.  e.  the  priests;  who  Joined 
David  at  Hebron,  bringing  with  him  3,700  priests 
(1  Chr.  xii.  27). 

3.  According  to  1  C]!hr.  xxvii.  84,  son  of  Benidah, 
Slid  one  of  David^s  chief  counsellon,  apparently 
haring  succeeded  Ahithophel  in  that  office.  But 
m  an  probability  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  Is 
meant,  by  a  conAision  similar  to  that  which  has 
srisen  with  n^gard  to  Ahimelech  and  Abiathsr  (1 
Chr.  xvlii.  16;  9  Sam.  riU.  17). 

4.  High-priest  at  the  time  of  Athaliah^s  usmpa- 
ion  of  the  throne  of  Judah  (b.  c.  884-878),  and 
Ivriiig  the  greater  portion  of  the  40  years'  reign  of 
Joiash     ft  does  not  appear  when  lis  first  beoame 
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Ugh-prisst,  but  It  may  htm  been  as  mdf  m  Ai 
latter  part  of  JehflshsfJiat's  nign.  Anykov,  hi 
probably  succeeded  Amariah.  [HieH-mBT.] 
Ha  married  JBHOomiA,  or  Jshoababeath,  daaig^ 
ter  of  king  Jehoram,  and  sister  of  king  AhuU 
(2  Chr.  xxiL  11);  4nd  when  Athaliah  slew  aU  the 
seed  royal  of  Judah  after  Ahaslah  had  been  put  to 
death  by  Jehu,  ho  and  his  wile  stole  Joash  from 
among  ths  king^s  sons,  and  hid  him  for  six  yesn 
in  the  Temple,  and  eventually  repbeed  him  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  [Joash;  Atrauah.] 
In  eflbcting  this  happy  revolution,  by  which  both 
the  throne  of  Darid  and  the  wonhip  of  the  true 
God  according  to  the  law  of  Moses  were  rescued 
ftx>m  imminent  danger  of  destruction,  Jehoiada  dis- 
played great  ability  and  prudence.  Waiting  pa> 
tiently  till  the  tyranny  of  Athaliah,  and,  ire  may 
piesume,  her  foreign  practices  and  preferencea,  had 
produced  disgust  in  the  land,  he  at  length,  in  the 
7th  year  of  her  reign,  entered  into  secret  aDianee 
with  all  the  chief  partisans  of  the  house  of  David 
and  of  the  true  reUgion.  He  also  ooQeeted  at  Je- 
rusalem the  Lerites  ftom  the  different  cities  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  probably  under  cover  of  prorid- 
ing  for  the  Temple  sendees,  and  then  concentrated 
a  large  and  concealed  force  in  the  Temple,  by  the 
expedient  of  not  dismissing  the  oM  courses  of 
priests  and  Levites  when  thdr  successors  came  tc 
relieve  them  on  the  Sabbath.  By  means  of  the 
aonsecrated  shields  and  spesn  which  David  had 
taken  in  his  wars,  and  which  were  preserved  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple  (oomp.  1  Chr.  xviii.  7-11, 
xxri.  20-28;  1  K.  xir.  26,  27),  he  supfJied  the 
captains  of  hundreds  vrith  arms  for  their  men. 
Haring  then  divided  the  priests  and  I^erites  into 
three  bands,  which  were  posted  at  the  prindpal  en- 
trances, and  filled  the  courts  with  people  fovorable 
to  tlie  cause,  he  produced  the  young  king  before  the 
whole  assembly,  and  crowned  and  anointed  him, 
and  presented  to  him  a  copy  of  the  Law,  aeoording 
to  Deut  xrii.  18-20.  [Hilkiah.]  The  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  did  not  make  him  forget  the 
sanctity  of  God's  house.  None  but  the  priests  and 
ministering  Lerites  were  permitted  by  him  to  enter 
the  Temple;  and  he  gave  strict  orders  that  Atha- 
liah should  be  carried  without  its  predncts  before 
she  was  put  to  death.  In  the  same  spirit  be  in- 
augurated the  new  reign  by  a  solemn  covenant  be- 
tween himself,  as  high-priest,  and  the  people  and 
the  king,  to  renounce  the  Baal-vrorship  whidi  had 
been  introduced  by  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  ts 
serve  Jehovah.  This  was  followed  up  by  the  im- 
mediats  destruction  of  the  altar  and  temple  of 
Baal,  and  the  death  of  Mattan  his  priest.  He  then 
took  order  for  the  due  celebration  of  the  Temple 
serrice,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  perfect  re^ 
tablishment  of  the  monarchy;  all  whkh  seeos  ts 
have  been  effected  with  great  vigor  and  soeoeBB,and 
without  any  cruelty  or  riolenoe.  The  youQg  king 
himself,  under  this  vrise  and  virtuous  counseUor, 
ruled  his  kingdom  well  and  prosperously,  and  was 
forward  in  worics  of  piety  during  the  lifetime  at 
Jehoiada.  The  reparation  of  tlM  Temple  in  the 
2dd  year  of  his  reign,  of  which  a  ftill  snd  interest- 
ing acGOtmt  is  given  2  K.  xii.  snd  2  Chr.  xxiv.,  vrss 
one  of  the  most  important  worlu  at  this  period 
At  length,  however,  Jehoiada  died,  B.  c.  834,  an4 
though  for  advanced  in  years,  too  soon  fbr  the  wet- 
fore  of  his  country,  and  the  weak,  unstable  cliarae> 
ter  of  Joash.  The  text  of  2  Chr.  xxIy.  IS,  wu^ 
ported  by  the  LXX.  and  Josephos,  makes  hiss  IM 
years  old  when  be  died.    But  supposing  him  tr 
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I»  IIm  3M  tov  of  JoMh  (which  only 
mim  §  jmn  fa  all  the  tubteqaent  f  i«nts  of  the 
ntgD),  he  would  in  thai  omo  have  been  96  at  the 
time  oif  the  iDanrcetion  againet  Athaliah;  and  15 
ytm  befaa,  when  Jehotmni,  WAoae  danghter  waa 
hit  wife,  waa  only  3S  yean  okl,  he  would  have  been 
80:  than  iHiich  nothii^  can  be  mora  improbable. 
Then  mwi  tbanfae  be  lome  early  eorraption  of 

the  nnmenL     Perhi^  we  ought  to  read  D^3D\p 

il^q/n  (83),  fautoad  of  O'tt^  n^.     Even 

103  (ai  enggeetod,  GeneaL  of  our  Lurd,  p.  304) 
would  leave  an  improbable  age  at  the  two  above- 
umed  epocha.  If  83  at  hia  death,  he  would  have 
been  33  yean  old  at  Jonm*B  acoeaeion.  For  hia 
•igDal  eenricea  to  hia  Ciod,  hia  king  and  hie  coun- 
Iry,  which  have  earned  him  a  place  among  the  very 
fonmoet  well-doen  in  larael,  he  had  the  unique 
baoor  of  burial  among  the  kinga  of  Judah  in  the 
dty  of  David.  He  waa  probably  euooeeded  by  hia 
an  y^*»fir**»  In  Joeephua'e  list  {Ant.  zviii.  § 
6),  the  name  of  lOAEAIS  by  an  eaay  oomiptioD  is 
tnufermed  into  ♦lAEAS,  and  in  the  Seder  Olam 
into  l*hadea. 

In  Matt.  zziiL  36,  Zfiehariah  the  aon  of  Jefaoiada 
b  OMUtkmed  aa  the  "  aoo  of  Baraohiae,"  i.  e.  Be- 
nehiah."  Thia  ia  omitted  hi  Luke  (xi.  61),  and 
kai  probably  been  faiaerted  from  a  confusion  between 
Uiii  Zeebariah  and  2,  the  prophet,  who  was  son  of 
Boeehiah;  or  with  tlie aon  of  Jebereehiah  (Is.  viii. 
8). 

6.  [Vnlg.  |iro  Joiade.]  Second  prieet,  or  eagan, 
to  Senaah  the  hi^-prieet.  He  was  deposed  at  the 
b^ipnning  of  the  rrign  of  Zedekiah,  probably  for 
■'<^**"««g  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah;  when  Zephan- 
ish  waa  appointed  aagan  in  hia  room  ^  ( Jer.  zxiz. 
i^»;  3  K.  xxv.  18).  This  is  a  dear  instanoe  of 
the  atle  "« the  priest"  being  applied  to  the  second 
print.  The  pasaage  in  Jeremiah  shows  the  nature 
sf  the  si^an*a  authority  at  thia  time,  when  he  vns 

ioebClaB"ruler  of  the  house  of  Jehovah**  (T2? 

• 

rnrr;n^$).  [HiOH-PBunr.]  Win«( JSao/w.) 
btt  quite  miaunderatood  the  passage,  and  makes 
Jehiibda  the  same  aa  the  high-priest  in  the  reign 
sf  Jo^L 

6.  Q^T^,  t.  6.  Joiada:  'JmOdi  [Vat  I»«iaa;] 
Aln.  lotiia''  J(ijada\  son  of  Paseaoh,  who  aa- 
oated  to  repahr  the  ** dd  gate"  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
oi.  6).  A.  a  H. 

JBHOFAKIM  (D'^iTirn  [Jekooah  teti  ^ 

sr  tippohtU] :  *laNUt(/A,  or  -ff{^;*  Joseph.  ^ludKiuot: 
JoiJtim)^  18th  (or,  eounting  Jehoahas,  19th)  king 
•f  Judah  from  David  Inelnaive  ~35  yean  okl  at  hia 
aeoesewn,  and  originally  eaDed  Eliakim.  He  was 
the  son  of  Joaiah  and  Zebudah,  daughter  of  F^ 
daiah  of  Rnmah,  poadbly  Mentical  irith  Arumah 
of  Judg.  ix.  41  (where  the  Vulg.  has  RmHah)^  and 
b  that  ease  In  the  tribe  of  Manaaeeh.  His 
jtnnf^  brother  Jehoahaz,  or  ShaDum,  as  he  is 
aOed  (Jer.  sxii.  11),  was  In  the  firrt  instance  made 
ring  hj  the  people  of  the  land  on  the  death  of  his 

•  •  The  wonii  eunesptwidlrg  to  **  son  of  Baranhlaa  " 

lUtt.  KzlH.  86  an  oaaillsd  la  tbe  BtMitio  manur 

«ilpl  a  frinm  mima,  and  a  Mw  other  aathoritiM. 

#Bl  ihigr  an  nIaiiMd  In  the  test  by  TIaohsodorf  (8th 

vL^aBdaniaaUprohabiUtyfenaiae.  A. 

»Ttta,ho««nr  ponlhle  that  Jeholailft  vacalad  the 
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{fctber  Joaiah,  probably  with  the  intenthm  ef  Al- 
lowing up  JoBiah*s  poliey,  whieh  wm  to  side  with 
Nebuchadneaaar  againat  £^OT^  being,  as  Prideaua 
thinka,  bomid  by  oath  to  the  kinga  of  Babybn  (L 
60 ).  Pharaoh-Neoho,  therefore,  having  borne  down 
all  reeiatanoe  with  hia  rictorious  army,  immediately 
depoeed  Jehoahas,  and  had  him  brought  in  chains 
to  HiUah,  where,  it  seems,  he  was  on  hia  way  to 
Canhemiah  (S  K.  zxiii.  33,  3i;  Jer.  xxiL  10-12). 
He  then  set  Eliakim,  Ua  ekksr  brother,  upon  the 
throne,  changed  hia  name  to  Jehoiakim,  and  hav- 
ing charged  him  with  the  teak  of  ooUecting  a  trib- 
ute of  100  talenta  of  ailver,  and  1  talent  of  gold  a 
nearly  40,000/L,  in  which  he  mdcted  the  hmd  for 
the  part  Joakh  had  taken  fai  the  war  with  Babykm, 
he  eventually  returned  to  I^ypt  taking  Jehoahaa 
with  him,  who  died  then  in  a4>tirity  (8  K.  xziii. 
84;  Jer.  zzii.  10-19;  Ec.  ziz.  4).«  Pharaoh-Keoho 
alao  himadf  returned  no  moro  to  Jeruealem,  for 
alter  hia  great  defeat  at  Osrehemlah  in  the  fourth 
year  of  J&oUddm  he  loot  all  hia  Syrian  poeseesions 
(3  K.  xxiv.  7;  Jer.  xiri.  8),  and  hia  successor 
Psammis  (Herod,  il.  dzi.)  nlade  no  attempt  to 
recover  them.  Egypt,  therefore,  played  no  part  in 
Jewiah  politics  during  the  aeven  or  eight  yean  of 
Jehoiakim's  reign.  After  the  battle  of  Carehemiah 
Kebochadneaaar  came  into  Palestine  aa  one  of  the 
Egyptum  tributary  kingdoms,  the  capture  of  which 
waa  the  natuxal  fruit  of  his  rietory  over  Neeho. 
He  ibund  Jehoiakim  quite  defenselesa.  After  a 
short  siege  he  entered  Jerusalem,  took  the  king 
prisoner,  bound  him  in  fetten  to  carry  him  to  Bah- 
yfon,  and  took  also  some  of  the  preciouii  vessels  of 
the  Temple  and  carried  them  to  tiieknd  of  Shinar 
to  the  temple  of  Bel  hia  god.  It  was  at  thia  time, 
in  the  fourth,  or,  aa  Daniel  reekona,  in  the  third 
year  of  hia  raign,<<  that  Daniel,  and  Hananiah, 
Miahad,  and  Aaariah,  were  taken  captives  to  Bah- 
ykm;  but  Nebuchadneszar  aeems  to  have  changed 
his  purpose  as  regarded  Jehoiakim,  and  to  have  ao- 
cepted  hia  submissu>n,  and  reinstated  him  on  the 
throne,  perhaps  in  remembrance  of  the  fidelity  of 
his  father  Josiah.  What  is  ceriam  is,  that  Jehoi- 
akim became  tributary  to  Nebuchadneaaar  after  hia 
invasion  of  Judah,  and  continued  so  for  three  yean, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  broke  his  oath  of  alle- 
giance and  rebdled  agahiat  him  (2  K.  xxW.  1), 
What  moved  or  encouraged  Jehoiakim  to  this  n- 
beOktn  it  is  difficult  to  say,  unlen  it  were  the  reat- 
len  turhulenee  of  Us  own  bad  dispositkMi  and  the 
dialike  of  paying  tribute  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
which  he  would  have  rather  laviahed  upon  hia  own 
luxury  and  pride  (Jer.  zzii.  13-17),  for  then  la 
nothing  to  bear  out  Winer*s  coi\jeeture,  or  Joae- 
phus's  assertion,  that  there  waa  anything  In  the 
attitude  of  Egypt  at  thia  time  to  account  lor  auch 
a  step.  It  seems  mora  probable  that,  seeing  Egypt 
entirely  severed  from  the  affiun  of  Syria  since  the 
battle  of  Carehemish,  and  the  king  of  Babyko 
wholly  oooupled  with  distant  wan,  he  hoped  to 
make  himself  independent.  But  whatever  was  the 
motive  of  this  fooUsh  and  widced  proceeding,  whleh 
waa  contrary  to  the  repeated  wamiitgs  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  it  is  certain  that  it  brought 


c  U  don  not  appear  from  the  nanatlve  la  2  K 
zzitt.  (whioh  ia  the  Adlaat)  whathsr  Neeho  wwt 
stealfht  to  Bgypt  frv>m  Jerusalem,  or  whether  thi 
caJamltoua  eampaign  on  the  Buphvatsi  tnlaeieuad. 

d  UU  poaslble  that  this  divexsity  of  nokoniag  ae^ 
be  caused  by  some  rsokontng  a  year  tir 
rdgn,  while  acme  omlttsd  It. 
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ml  ruin  npoD  the  king  and  bis  emmlty. 
Tboai^  Nabuehadufluar  waa  not  able  at  tliai  time 
Id  oome  in  penon  to  cfaaatiae  bis  rabeUimia  TaanL 
ba  nnt  againat  him  numcroua  bandi  of  ChaMwini, 
with  Sjrbua,  Moabitet,  and  AmuMmitei,  who  were 
all  now  aul^ect  to  Babylon  (8  K.  xxIt.  7),  and  who 
cruelly  harawad  the  whole  country.  It  waa  per- 
liaps  at  this  time  that  the  great  drought  occurred 
described  in  Jer.  ziv.  (oomp.  Jer.  zv.  4  with  2  K. 
xziv.  2,  3).  The  doaing  yeus  of  thia  reign  mnat 
have  been  a  time  of  extreme  miaery.  llie  Am- 
monitea  appear  to  iiave  overrun  the  hmd  of  Gad 
(Jer.  xlix.  1),  and  the  other  neighboring  nationi  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  helpleMneia  of  Israel 
to  ravage  their  hmd  to  the  utmost  (Ea.  xz?.}. 
1  here  was  no  rest  or  safety  out  of  the  walled  cities. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  dose 
of  the  reic^.  Prnhably  as  the  time  approadied 
for  Nebuchadneczar  iiimself  to  come  against  Judsaa 
the  desultory  attacks  and  invaaiona  of  hia  troops 
became  more  concentrated.  Either  in  an  engage- 
ment with  some  of  these  forces,  or  else  by  the  hud 
of  his  own  oppressed  sulyects,  who  thought  to  con- 
ciliate tlie  Uabyk>iiians  by  the  murder  of  their 
king,  Jehoiakim  came  to  a  violent  end  in  the  11th 
year  of  his  nugn.  His  body  was  cast  out  igiio- 
miiiiously  on  the  ground ;  periutps  thrown  over  the 
walls  to  convince  the  enemy  that  he  was  dead;  and 
then,  after  being  left  exposed  for  some  time,  was 
dragged  away  and  buried  "  with  the  burial  of  an 
ass,'*  without  pomp  or  lamentation,  ^  beyond  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  "  (Jer.  xxiL  18,  19,  xxxvi.  30). 
Within  three  months  of  his  death  Nebuchadneacar 
arrived,  and  put  an  end  to  his  dynasty  by  carrying 
Jehoiachin  off  to  Babylon.  [Jehoiachim.]  All 
the  accounts  we  have  of  Jehoiakim  concur  in  aa- 
oribing  to  liim  a  vicious  and  irrdigioua  character. 
The  writer  of  9  K.  xxiii.  37  tells  us  that  **he  did 
that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,"  a 
statement  which  ia  repeated  xxiv.  0,  and  2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  5.  The  latter  writer  uses  the  yet  stranger 
expression,  "  the  acts  of  Jehoiakim,  and  the  abom- 
inations which  be  did  "  (ver.  8).  But  it  is  in  the 
writings  of  Jeremiah  that  we  have  the  ftiUest  por^ 
traitiire  of  him.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  19th  chap- 
ter of  Jeremiah  bdongs  to  this  reign,  we  have  a 
detail  of  the  abominations  of  idolat^  practiced  at 
Jerusalem  under  the  king's  sanction,  with  which 
Ezekid's  vinon  of  what  was  going  on  six  years 
bter,  within  the  very  precincts  of  &e  Temple,  ex- 
icUy  agrees;  incense  ofiered  up  to  *t abominable 
beasts;"  *« women  weeping  for  Thammus;'*  and 
men  in  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple  ^^  with  their 
UMiks  towards  the  temple  of  the  Lord  *'  worshipping 
*  the  sun  towards  the  east"  (Ea.  viii.).  The  vin- 
dictive pursuit  and  murder  of  Ur^jah  the  eon  of 
Shemaiah,  and  the  bidignities  oflbied  to  his  corpae 
ly  the  king*s  command,  in  revenge  for  his  fidthful 
prophesying  of  evil  against  Jerusalem  and  Judah, 

<■  The  panags  seems  to  be  eormpt  The  words 
rbr  oAcX^bv  ovrov  MMB  to  be  rspsated  ttoax  the  pceoMl- 
tag  line  but  one,  and  Zop^Uofr  is  a  comiptlon  of  Ov^mv. 
CuAAA^wr  a^iyayw  is  a  paiaphrsas  of  the  Alasandrlan 
.bdex  of  Jer.  zxxiii.  28  (xxvi.  28,  A  Y.),  owtJi/ifiow 

h  Nothing  ean  be  mon  tmpi«bable  than  an  invaskm 
of  Bgypt  by  Nebwobadneour  a*  this  tfme.  All  the 
Syrian  poaMMrioos  of  Egypt  ftll  Into  the  power  of 
labylon  soon  after  the  Tletory  at  Oarohemlih,  and  the 
ving  of  Bgypt  retired  thenoefoiih  hito  his  own  ooun- 
«y.  fOs  Aiilatto  wars  bmo  to  have  engrossed  Nebo- 
ilMwIiwr^s  atSntlon  te  the  next  7  years ;  and  te 
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■n  samples  of  his  irrdigion  and  iynanj  teuAbigk 
Jeranish  only  nazTOwly  eecaped  the  Mme  ISiie  {Jm 
xxvi.  20-24).  The  curious  notice  of  him  in  1 
Esdr.  i.  38,  that  he  put  his  nobles  in  chains,  and 
caught  Zances  his  brother  in  Egypt*  and  brought 
him  up  thence  (to  Jemsalem),  aho  pointa  to  hit 
cmdty.  His  daring  impiety  in  outting  up  and 
burning  the  roil  containing:  Jeremiah'a  pn^thecy, 
at  the  very  moment  vriun  the  national  fort  wss 
bdng  odebrated,  is  another  spedmen  of  hie  charac- 
ter, and  drew  down  npon  iiim  the  sentence,  *«  He 
shall  have  none  to  dt  upon  the  throne  of  David  " 
(Jer.  xxxvi.).  His  oppresdon,  ii^ostioe,  ooveCons- 
nesB,  luxury,  and  tyranny,  are  mort  sevo^y  re- 
buked (xxii.  13-17),  and  it  has  been  ik«quently 
obeerved,  as  indicating  hia  thorough  sdfishnees  and 
indiflbrence  to  the  su^rings  of  Iik  people,  that,  at 
a  time  when  the  land  was  so  impoverished  by  the 
heavy  tributes  kid  upon  it  by  S^ypt  and  Babyloa 
b  turn,  he  should  liave  squandered  large  soma  in 
building  luxurious  paiaoea  for  himadf  (xidi.  14, 15). 
JoBephus*s  history  of  JdK>iakim*s  reign  is  eooaia- 
tent  ndther  with  Scripture  nor  with  itseKl  His 
account  of'  Jehoiakim*s  death  and  Jeh<»achin*B  sko- 
cesdon  appears  to  be  only  his  own  inferenoe  from 
the  Scripture  nsrrative.  According  to  Joaephua 
(Ani.  X.  6)  Nebuchadneisar  came  againrt  Judna 
in  the  8th  year  of  Jehoiakim*s  nign,  and  oompdied 
hun  to  pay  tribute,  wliich  lie  did  ibr  three  years, 
and  then  revolted  in  the  11th  year,  on  bearing  that 
the  king  of  Babylon  was  gone  to  invade  Egypt* 
He  then  inserts  the  account  of  Jdioiakim^a  bunt- 
ing Jeremiah-s  prophecy  in  his  Mh  year,  and  oon- 
dudes  by  saying,  that  a  little  time  afterwaida  the 
king  of  Babylon  made  an  expedition  againrt  Jehoi- 
akim, who  sdmitted  Kebudiadneanr  Into  the  dty 
upon  certain  conditiona,  wliich  Nebudiadnexzar 
immediatdy  broke;  thrt  bedew  Jdioialdm  and  the 
flower  of  the  dtiiens,  and  aent  3,000  captivea  to 
Babykm,  and  srt  up  Jehoiachin  for  king,  bat  al- 
mort  inunediatdy  afterwards  was  seised  with  fear 
lert  the  young  king  should  avenge  his  ibther^s  death, 
and  so  sent  back  his  army  to  besiege  Jemsalem; 
thrt  Jehoiachin,  being  a  man  of  jurt  and  gentle  die* 
podtion,  did  not  like  to  expose  t^  dty  to  danger  on 
his  own  account,  and  therefore  somndered  himadf 
his  mother,  and  kindred,  to  the  king  of  Babyloii*s 
officers  on  conditk>n  of  the  dty  suflMng  no  harm; 
but  thrt  NebuchadneBxar,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  conditiona,  took  10,889  prisoners,  and  made 
Zedekiah  king  b  the  room  of  Jdioiachin,  wiiom 
he  kept  in  curtody — a  statsment  the  prindpal  por- 
tion of  which  seems  to  have  no  foondation  iriiat- 
ever  in  iiuta.  The  account  given  above  is  derived 
from  the  various  statements  in  Scripture,  and 
eeems  to  sgree  perfectly  with  the  probabifitiea  of 
Nebuchadneaaar's  movemsnts  and  with  whrt  the 
mort  recent  discoveries  have  brought  to  Ught  ooo- 
ceming  him.     [NKBUCBADiixzsAiL]     T^  reign 

like  manner  the  king  of  Vgypt  seems  to  hava  eooflaed 
himself  to  Bthioptao  wars.  The  ftnt  hint  we  have 
of  Egypt  aiming  at  recovering  her  lort  tnflnenoe  In 
Syria  is  at  the  aociowslon  of  Phai«oh-H<9hra,  In  tbs 
4th  of  SEedekiah.  [Hahakuh,  4.]  He  made  aeveiai 
abortive  attempts  against  Nebuehadneasar  In  Ssd» 
Uah's  rdga,  and  detached  the  Ammonites,  Moabites, 
Bdomltas,  Tyrian*  and  Bldonians  from  the  Sabylonidi 
alUsnoe  (Jer.  xxvll.).  In  eoosequenee,  Mebnchadnes 
Bar,  after  thorongn^  snbddng  these  nattona,  and 
devoting  18  years  to  the  siege  of  Tyre,  rt  length  l» 
vaded  and  snbdued  Vgypt  In  the  8&th  year  of  Ilk  idp 
QkL  szlx.  17). 
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a  MktUtim  ertndi  from  b.  a  609  to  b.  «m 
jr  m  mne  Mekon,  699. 

Tba  name  of  Jeboaakim  appein  in  a  contraeled 
ign»  in  Joiakim,  a  high-prieit.  A.  C.  H. 

•  Hardly  any  tiogla  aoi  of  Jahoiakiin  reveab  bo 
BUMk  of  Ufloini  ohanetar  and  that  of  hia  timet 
m  Ilia  horaing  of  J«cmlah*t  **roU.'*    It  was  the 
"•nMy"  on  wbUtk  Baraeh,  the  piophet*B  amanueniiB 
and  the  aharer  of  hit  dungeon,  bad  written  the 
wanungs  ottered  by  Jeremiah,  to  arooae  the  king 
and  noSee  to  a  aenae  of  their  danger.   An  attempt 
wai  aande  to  read  theee  watninge  to  the  people,  on 
•neofthepttblie&ata.   *«  Qq  that  day,"  aa  Stanley 
deeertbea  t^  aoene,  *<  a  wintry  day  in  December, 
UHueh  appeared  in  the  ehamber  of  a  friendly  noUe, 
Ucmanah,  the  eon  of  Shaphan,  which  was  appar- 
ently over   the  new  gateway  already  mentioned, 
llm,  from  the  window  or  balcony  of  the  chamber, 
or  from  the  platform  or  pillar  on  which  the  kingi 
had  stood  on  eolemn  ooeaaione,  he  recited  the  long 
■ItenwtioQ  of  lament  and  inve^?e  to  the  vaet  con- 
grq^ation  aenfimblrd  for  the  natkmal  fret.   Micaiah, 
the  eon  of  hie  hoet,  alarmed  by  what  he  heard, 
dewMmflort  the  Temple  hill,  and  communicated  it  to 
the  prinoea  who,  aa  usual  through  theee  distuibed 
raigna,  were  seated  in  council  in  the  palace  in  the 
Bportmento  of  the  chief  seiarataiy.    One  of  them, 
Jehudi,  the  desoendant  of  a  noble  house,  aeted  ap- 
penntly  aa  an  agent  or  spokesman  of  the  rest,  and 
vaa  sent  to  summon  Barueh  to  their  preeenoe.   He 
est  down  in  the  attitude  of  an  eastern  teacher  ( Jer. 
szrvi.  15,  eomp.  Luke  i?.  90),  and  as  he  went  oo 
bis  reeital  stniek  tsnor  into  the  hearts  of  his 
hssnn.    They  saw  his  danger;  they  charged  him 
and  his  master  to  conceal  themselves,  and  deposited 
the  mend  seroll  in  the  ehamber  where  they  had 
hesid  it,  whilst  they  snnounoed  to  the  fierce  and 
king  ito  fearftil  contents.    A  third  time  it 
->  this  time  not  by  Barueh,  but  by  the 
Jehndl  —  to  the  kh^;  as  he  sat  wanning 
over  the  eharooal  brMier,  with  his  princes 
nand  him.    Three  or  four  colunms  ez- 
the  rojral  patience.    He  ssiaed  a  knife, 
■stem  scribes  wear  for  the  sake  of  erasures, 
sat  the  parchment  into  strips,  and  threw  it  into 
Ihs  hisiisr  till  it  was  burnt  to  aahes.    Those  who 
had  heard  from  their  frthers  of  the  eflfect  produced 
sa  Joaiah  by  the  reeital  of  the  warnings  of  Denter- 
eoomy,  miglit  well  be  starUed  at  the  oontrsst 
None  of  those  weD-known  signs  of  astonishment 
sod  grisf  were  ssen;  neithsr  king  nor  attendants 
othss.    It  was  an  outmge  long  rsmem- 
Baneh,  in  his  hiding-plsee,  was  onr- 
whslmed  with  despair  (Jer.  ihr.  3)  at  this  Ihilure 
If  his  aaisston.    But  Jenmkh  had  now  eeassd  to 
vassr.     He  bade  his  tindd  diseiplB  take  up  the 
pen,  and  rsoonl  ones  mors  the  terribls  menages. 
The  eocmtry  was  doomed.    It  was  only  indiriduals 
whocoedd  be  saved. 

<•  Bat  the  Divine  oracle  could  not  be  destroyed  fai 
the  destraetion  of  its  outward  frsmework.  It  was 
the  new  form  of  the  rision  of  the  *  Bush  burning, 
but  not  eoneumed*;  a  sacred  book,  the  form  in 
which  DMne  truths  were  now  first  beginning  to  be 
burnt  aa  ssered  books  have  been  burnt 


U  Is,  howaver,  very  stngolar  that  tht  names  after 
In  N«h.  zil.  6,  ioelndiog  Jdarib  and  Jedalsb. 
of  being  added  on  to  tbe  pievi- 
IM,  vhieh  ended  with  Sbemalah,  es 
Meh.  X.  9-8.     For  Jolarib'i  le  introdnsed 
; "  it  ie  quite  out  of  its  ilcbt 
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agpin  and  again,  in  the  pansoatUns  of  the  tauth 
or  of  the  sixteenth  century,  yet  multiplied  by  thai 
very  cause;  ■p»^"g»"g  from  the  flames  to  do  their 
work,  living  b  the  voice  and  lifo  of  men,  even  when 
their  outward  letter  seemed  to  be  kMt.  •  Then  took 
Jeremiah  another  roll,  and  gave  it  to  Barueh  the 
asribe,  the  eon  of  Neriah,  v^  wrote  therein  from 
tbe  month  of  Jeremiah  sll  the  words  of  the  book 
which  Jeboiakim,  the  king  of  Judah,  had  burned 
in  the  fire,  and  there  were  added  tMoidea  unto  them 
many  like  words '  (Jer.  mvi.  89).  In  this  record 
of  the  prophet's  feeling,  thus  emphasised  by  his 
own  rqietiUon,  is  contained  the  germ  of  the  *  lib 
erty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,*  the  faiexhaustible 
ritaUty  of  the  written  word.**  {Eiatorp  of  the 
Jetnsk  Churchy  U.  691  £)  H. 

JEHOrABIB  O'^T^'^n^,  lChr.Ix.10t 
zziv.  7,  only;  elsewhere,  bou  in 'Hebrew  and  A.  V., 
the  name  is  abbreviated  to  Jola.bxb  [JeAoioA  a 
defender] :  'Ittapi/A;  [VaL  loMptiu,  lapetfXi]  Ales. 
*Iwapc{/3  and  'lapc^/3:  Joiarib),  head  of  the  fint 
of  the  94  courses  of  prieets,  according  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  king  Darid  (1  Chr.  zziv.  7).  Some 
of  his  deeoendants  returned  firom  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,  as  we  leam  from  1  Chr.  iz.  10,  Ndi.  zi. 
10.  [Jbdaiah.]  Their  chief  in  the  days  of 
Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeehua  was  Mattenal  (Kc^.  ziL 
6, 19 ).  They  were  probably  of  the  house  of  Eleasar 
To  the  course  of  Jehoiarib  belonged  the  Asmonean 
fitmily  (1  Mace.  ii.  1),  and  Joeephus,  as  he  informs 
us  {Ant.  zii.  6,  §  1,  and  U/e,  $  1).  [High- 
priest.]  Prideauz  indeed  {ComiecUon,  l.  199), 
following  the  Jewish  tradition,  affirms  that  only  4 
of  the  courses  returned  firom  Babybn,  Jedaiah, 
Immer,  Pasbur,  and  Harim  —  for  which  Isst,  how- 
ever, the  Babylonian  Talmud  has  Joiarib  —  because 
theee  4  only  sre  enumerated  in  Ear.  ii.  86-99,  Neh. 
vii.  .39-49.  And  he  accounts  for  the  mention  of 
other  courses,  as  of  Johnib  (1  Mace.  ii.  1),  and 
Abiah  (Luke  L  5),  by  saying  that  those  4  courses 
were  subdirided  into  6  each,  so  as  to  keep  up  the 
old  number  of  94,  which  took  the  names  of  the 
original  courses,  though  not  really  descended  firom 
them.  But  this  is  probably  an  invention  of  the 
Jews,  to  account  for  the  mention  of  only  these  4 
families  of  priests  in  the  list  of  Ear.  ii.  and  Neh. 
rii.  And  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  say  with 
certainty  why  only  those  4  courses  aro  mentioned 
in  that  particular  list,  we  have  the  positive  authority 
of  1  Chr.  iz.  10,  and  Neh.  zi.  10,  fin:  asserting  that 
Joiarib  did  return;  and  we  have  two  other  lists  of 
courses,  one  of  the  time  of  Ndiemiah  (Neh.  z.  9-8), 
the  other  of  Zenibbabel  (Ndi.  zii.  1-7);  the  former 
enumerating  91,  the  latter  99  courses;  and  the 
latter  naming  Joiarib  as  one  of  them,^  and  adding, 
at  ver.  19,  the  name  of  the  chief  of  the  course  ot 
Joiarib  b  the  days  of  Joiakim.  So  that  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Joiarib  did  return. 
The  notion  of  the  Jews  does  not  receive  any  con- 
firmation from  the  statement  in  the  Latin  version 
of  Joeephus  ( ConL  Apion.  ii.  §  8),  that  tbere  were 
4  courses  of  prieets,  as  it  is  a  manifest  oorruptfon 
of  the  tezt  for  94,  as  Whiston  and  others  have 
shown  (note  to  lAJfe  ofJoeephm^  §  1).  The  sab- 
joined  table  gives  the  three  listo  of  courses  which 


Older  as  the  first  oonrse ;  and  UMttaovar,  theee 
are  entlraly  omitted  fai  the  UOL  till  we 
Hmes  of  Joiakim  at  ver  19-21.    BtlU  the  utoMSt 
oonkt  be  •Mmeiuded  from  this  is,  that  Jolulb 
laStf  »imn  lb*  ttana  of  ZstuhbabaL 


come  to  the 
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frtth  theorigiiMa  Urt  In DMid*t timt to 
tlMi  Iqr:  — 

OOUB8C8  or  FBIXST8. 


luDsrlA 

lAlIatla 

laNahamiah^ 

laZanibhft. 
^I"*  time. 

reifB, 

Xsr.  11..  Nah. 

tlma, 

1  Ohr.  zzIt. 

Nah.z. 

Nab.xU. 

L  J«hol«lb, 

_ 

^^ 

Jolaiib. 

Nab.  zi.  IflL 

IJaddah. 

Chndranof 
Jadalah. 

— 

Jadalab. 

8.  Harim. 

Chtldran  of 
Harim. 

Hailm. 

Rahum 

i.  SWMilll. 

t^ 

M. 

«.  MMlehQah. 

CbDdran  of 
FMhur,  1 
Chr.  Iz.  U. 

MalaMJah. 

^ 

6.  MQuUn. 

^* 

Myamls. 

Hlamiii 
(MlnlamlmT. 
17). 
Mercmoth. 

r.  Uakk<M. 

_ 

Mammoth, 

aon  oTHak- 

kos,  Nah. 
UL4. 

•.▲bfiah. 

Homaof 
Jadiuam 
Ear.  U.M. 

▲btta^ 

▲bQah. 

Hah.TlLaiL 

10.  Shaouikh. 

■• 

Bhabanlah. 

Sbaehanlab 
(Bhabanlah, 
T«r.l4). 

11.  EllMhib. 

^ 

^ 

1^  Jaktm. 

^ 

^ 

.. 

IS.  Uttppah. 
14.  JeiihebMb. 

z 

— 

— 

15.  Bilgah. 

_B 

BOiJr 

Biiciiir. 

16.  Immar. 

OhlMfWor 
Immar. 

Amiuteh. 

AiMitah. 

17.  Healr. 

.» 

^ 

^ 

ia.AphaM. 

^ 

_ 

,„ 

\9.  Pathahlah. 

w 

^ 

_„ 

IQ.  JaheiakaL 

.. 

.1. 

^ 

81.  Jachin, 

^ 

^ 

N«h.xt.ia 

lChr.ix.lOi 

Sfc.  Qamnl. 
08.  De'ialah. 

_ 

^ 

_ 

_ 

„„ 

^^ 

M.  Maasiah. 

"■ 

W—^.1. 

MaadUh 
(]loadlah.T. 

17). 

The  eonnei  wbiefa  OMUiot  be  identified  with  the 
grigimd  ones,  but  iHileh  arc  eQununted  ae  eiirting 
lAer  the  return,  are  aa  ftOowa:  — 


Nah.x. 

NaKzlL 

Nah.  xl.,  1  Chr.  be 

Benlah. 

SeiBlah. 

BtniahCT) 

Aaariah. 

Sna. 

Anriah. 

Jerwniah. 

Janmlah. 

^_ 

Puhur. 

__ 

^^^ 

Hattndi. 

Battnah. 

.^ 

Mallneh. 

ymllwi^h 

^^ 

Obadlah. 

Iddo. 

AdalahCT) 

Dutol. 

.^ 

_ 

OiniMthmi. 

CUniMttio. 

_^ 

Bemeh. 

_^ 

_ 

... 

_ 

Bhamalah. 

Bhmalah. 
Balla. 
Amok. 
Hilklah. 

Jedalah(2j. 

For  aoDe  aeeoimt  of  the  ooann,  ne  Lewla^a 
Orig,  Hebr.  bk.  ii  oh.  viL 
In  Eidfaa  the  name  la  glYen  Joabib. 

A.  a  H. 

JEHON'ADAB,   and   JOK'ADAB    (the 

a   

kmger  Ibrm,  3^121^,  la  employed  in  9  K.  z.  and 

*er.  Txrr.  8, 14, 16, 18;  the  ahorter  one,  ^Tf^'^i 
0  Jer.  zzzr.  6,  10,  19  IJehovah  mcAef,  Gee.] : 
lmmMi0i  [Jonodo^]),  the  aon  of  Rechab,  finmder 
af  the  Reohabitea.  It  appeara  from  1  Chr.  U.  66, 
Ibit  hia  father  or  anoeator  Bechab  C*  the  rider**) 


bekqged  to  ft  bnnoh  of  the  KobHm;  «h»  AnUn 

tribe  which  entered  Pakatine  with  the  faMiilai 
One  aattioment  of  them  waa  to  be  fband  in  tU 
extreme  north,  under  the  eUeftainahip  of  Heboi 
(Judff.  iv.  11),  retainiBg  their  Bedouin  eoalomi 
under  the  oak  whioh  derived  ite  name  from  tlieir 
nftmtidift  liabita.  The  main  eattlement  waa  in  tha 
aouth.  Oftheae,oiie  bnnoh  had  neatled  in  the 
cliA  of  £ngedi  (Judg.  L  16;  Num.  xbt.  SI). 
Another  had  rctunied  to  the  frontier  of  their  native 
wiUememontheeoathof  Judah(Judg.  i.  16).  A 
third  wee  eetitbHahed,  under  ft  I6inftld  diriaton,  aft 
or  near  Uie  town  of  Jabes  in  Jodah  (1  Chr.  ii.  66). 
To  them  bwt  belonged  Beohab  and  hie  aon  Jeh^. 
nadab.  The  Bedouin  liabita,  which  were  kepi  up 
by  tlie  other  branchea  of  tlie  Kenite  tribe,  wen 
ineuleated  by  Jehonadab  with  tlie  utmoet  minute- 
neea  on  hia  deeoendante;  the  more  ao,  perhi^, 
from  their  being  brought  into  efeeer  eoonection 
with  the  inhahitante  of  the  aettled  diatricta.  The 
▼ow  or  rule  wliieh  he  preecribed  to  them  ie  pre> 
aerved  to  ua:  **  Ye  aball  drink  no  wine,  neither  ye 
nor  your  aona  for  ever.  Neither  ahall  ye  boUd 
bouaea,  nor  aow  eeed,  nor  plant  vineyard,  nor  have 
any:  but  all  your  deyi  ye  ahali  dwell  in  tenta;  that 
ye  mmy  live  many  daya  in  the  land  where  ye  be 
atiangera"  (Jer.  szzv.  6,  7).  Thia  lUe,  partly 
monaatic,  partly  Bedouin,  waa  obeerved  with  the 
tenacity  with  whioh  ikom  generation  to  gCDeration 
Buch  cuatoma  are  continiMd  in  Arab  tribea;  and 
when,  many  yeara  after  the  death  of  Jehonadab, 
the  Beohabitee  (aa  they  were  called  fivm  hia  fiUher) 
were  fbroed  to  take  reAige  from  the  Chaldean  i»- 
vaaion  within  the  walla  of  Jeniaalem,  nothing  wouif 
induce  tliem  to  tnu^greeo  the  rule  of  their  aneeitor; 
and  in  conaequenoe  a  bleeaii^  waa  pronounced  apoo 
him  and  tliem  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (zzzv.  19): 
"  Jonadab  the  aon  of  Beohab  ahall  not  want  ft  man 
to  utand  before  me  for  ever."     [Rbchabitbs.] 

Bearing  in  mind  thia  general  bharacter  of  Jeho- 
nadab aa  an  Arab  chief,  and  the  founder  of  a  half- 
religioua  aeot,  perhapa  in  oonneetion  with  the  aaa- 
tere  £l\jah,  and  the  Naiaritea  mentioned  in  Amoe 
U.  11  (eee  Ewald,  AUerthimer,  pp.  99,  93),  we  are 
the  better  able  to  underetand  the  aingle  ocraaion 
on  which  he  appeare  before  ua  hn  the  hialxirical  naiw 
rativa 

Jehu  waa  advandng,  after  the  abq^ter  of  Beth- 
eked,  on  the  city  of  Samaria,  when  he  auddenly 
met  the  auetere  Bedouin  coming  towarda  him  (S IL 
X.  16).  It  aeema  that  th^  were  already  known  to 
each  other  (Joe.  Ami.  ix.  6,  $  6).  The  king  waa  in 
hia  chariot;  the  Arab  waa  on  foot.  It  ia  not  dear, 
from  the  preeent  atate  of  the  test,  which  waa  the 
flret  to  apeak.  The  Hebrew  text  —  followed  by  the 
A.  y.  —  impUea  that  the  king  bkeaed  (A.  Y.  ««»- 
hited")  Jehonadab.  The  L3CX.  and  Joaephoa 
{AfU.  ix.  6,  §  6)  imply  that  Jehonadab  bleaaed  the 
king.  Each  wouM  have  ite  peculiar  appn^irifttft- 
neaa.  The  king  then  propoaed  their  okee  union 
»Ia  thy  heart  right,  ae  my  heart  ia  with  thv 
heart?  "  The  anawer  of  Jehonadab  ia  elighiiy 
varied.  In  the  Hebrew  text  he  vehemently  repiiea. 
ti  It  &B,  it  ia:  give  me  thine  hand."  x  Om  IXK^ 
and  in  the  A.  v.,  he  repiiea  aimply,  *'It  ia; "  and 
Jehu  then  r^ina,  **  K  it  ie,  give  me  thine  hand.' 
The  hand,  whether  of  Jehonadab  cz  Jehu,  wac 
offered  and  graaped.  Hie  king  lifted  him  up  to 
the  edge  of  Sie  chariot,  apparently  that  he  mlgl^ 
whiaper  hia  aeeret  into  hia  ear,  and  aaid,  •*  Cnna 
with  me,  and  eee  my  seal  for  Jehovah."  It  waa 
the  firft  indicatkm  of  Jehu*a  deaign  upon  the  ww 
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^  of  BmI,  for  which  he  peroeiTod  Uuit  the  aUrn 
■■M  wouU  he  A  fit  eoM^utor.  Having  intruited 
Um  with  the  iecrat,  he,(UCX.)  or  hie  ■ttendeato 
(Hch.  end  A.  V.)  canted  Jehonedah  to  proceed 
with  him  to  Samaria  in  the  royat  chariot. 

So  completely  had  the  wonhip  of  fieal  become 
the  national  reUji^,  that  even  Jebonadab  was  able 
to  eonoeal  hia  purpose  under  the  maek  of  conformity.. 
No  doabt  he  acted  m  coocert  with  Jehu  through- 
ooi;  but  the  only  ocoaaioo  on  which  he  ie  expremly 
mentioned  U  when  (probably  ftom  hie  previous 
knowledge,  of  the  secret  wonhippen  of  Jehovah) 
he  went  with  Jehu  through  the  temple  of  Baal  to 
torn  out  any  that  there  might  happen  to  be  in  the 
mass  of  Pegu  worshippers  (3  K.  z.  83).  [Jkhu.] 
This  is  the  hMt  we  hear  cl  him.  A.  P.  3. 

JBHON'ATHAN  finj^H?  [wh<m  Jehovah 
ffiwtssshU  ffijl]:  *lc»¥d0w:  JomUhan\  the  more 
aeeorste  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  name,  which  is 
mist  frequently  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Jo^iathak. 
It  18  ascribed  to  three  persons:  — 

1.  Son  of  Uxziah;  si^wrinteodent  of  certain  of 

kii«  David's  storehouses  (fl'l'l^'H:  the  word 
rendered  **  treasures  "  eerlier  in  the  verse,  and  in 
97,  98  <«cd]an  *');  1  Ghr.  zzvii.  25. 

2.  One  of  the  Levitss  who  were  sent  by  Jehoeh- 
^ihat  throqgh  the  cities  of  Jodah,  with  a  book  of 
the  Law,  to  teach  the  people  (9  Chr.  zvii.  8). 

3.  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit]  A  priest  (Neh.  zii. 
18);  the  representative  of  the  fiunUy  of  Shemaiah 
(ver.  6),  when  Joiakim  was  high-priest,  that  is  in 
the  nest  generation  after  the  retuni  from  Babylon 
under  Zenxbbabel  and  Jeshua. 

JBHO'aAM  ijSr^TVl  a  eaaiUd  bff  Jehty- 
vaki  *I«p^;  Jossph.  'U!pai»oti  Jonm),  The 
name  is  omne  often  fomid  in  the  contracted  form 
of  JoRAM.  1.  Son  of  Ahab  king  of  brad,  who 
wmtm^  his  brothsr  Ahaiiah  (who  had  no  son) 
opoD  the  thnme  aft  Samaria,  b.  o.  896,  and  died 
B.  a  884.  Daring  the  first  four  years  of  his 
reign  his  contemporary  on  the  throne  of  Judah  was 
Jehoehaphat,  and  for  the  nest  eeven  years  and  up- 
wsfvds  Jonm  the  eon  of  Jehoehaphat,  and  for  the 
Iset  year,  or  portion  of  a  year,  AhaxhJi  the  eon  of 
Jonm,  who  was  killed  the  same  day  that  he  was 
(9  K.  is.  97).  The  alliance  between  the  kingdoms 
ef  Israel  and  Jodah,  commenced  by  his  fitther  and 
Jehoehaphat,  was  very  dose  throughout  his  reign. 
We  first  find  hhn  assodated  with  Jehoehaphat  and 
.  Jm  Ung  of  Edom,  at  that  time  a  tributarr  of  the 
dngdom  of  Judah,  in  a  war  against  the  Moabites. 
Ussha,  their  Ung,  on  the  death  of  Ahab,  had  re- 
volted from  Israel,  and  refiised  to  pay  the  customary 
tfifaote  of  100,000  kmbe  and  100,000  nuns.  Jo- 
•vn  asked  and  obtdned  Jehnshiyhat's  hdp  to 
-sduee  him  to  his  obo>Kence,  and  accordingly  the 
three  kings,  of  Isrsd,  Judah,  and  Edom,  marched 
through  the  wilderness  of  Edom  to  attack  him. 
Ills  three  armies  were  in  the  utmost  danger  of  per- 
Idiing  for  want  of  water.  The  piety  of  Jehoelia- 
phat  soggested  an  inquiry  of  eome  prc^phei  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  Bisha  the  eon  of  Shaphat,  at  that  time 
sod  dnce  the  btter  part  of  Ahab*s  rdgn  E^jah's 
iftteDdant  (9  fL  iU.  11;  1  K.  six.  19-91),  was 
foond  with  the  host.  [Elisha  8,  voL  i.  p.  717.] 
Vtaok  him  Jehoram  reodved  a  severe  rebuke,  and 
wae  bkl  to  inquire  of  the  prophets  of  bis  Aither  and 
Mather,  the  prophets  of  BaaL  Nevertheless  fo* 
Mi0Bha|4iat*s  sake  EUsha  hfiqubwl  of  Jdiovah,  and 
the  promise  of  an  abundact  supply  of 
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water,  and  of  a  great  victory  over  the  Hbabiftsit 
promise  which  was  immediatdy  ftilfllled.  Tte 
same  water  which,  filling  the  valley,  snd  the 
trenohes  dug  by  the  Isradites,  supplisd  the  whole 
army  and  aU  their  cattle  with  drink,  appeared  to 
the  Moabites,  who  were  advancmg,  like  ijood,  wlien 
the  morning  sun  shone  upon  it.  Condnding  that 
the  allies  had  foUen  out  and  slam  each  other,  they 
marched  incantioudy  to  the  attack,  and  were  put 
to  the  rout  The  aUies  pursued  them  with  gnat 
slaughter  into  their  own  land,  which  they  ntterty 
ravaged  and  destioyed  with  all  its  cities.  Kirha- 
raaeth  alone  remafaied,  and  there  the  king  of  Moab 
made  his  last  stand.  An  attempt  to  break  through 
the  besieging  army  baring  foiled,  he  resorted  to  the 
desperate  espedient  of  oAring  up  his  ddest  son, 
the  heur  to  his  throne,  aa  a  bumt-oflering,  upon 
the  wall  of  the  city,  in  the  sight  of  the  enemy. 
Upon  this  the  Israditee  retired  and  returned  to 
thdr  own  hmd  (9  K.  iii.).  It  was  perhape  in  oon- 
eequence  of  Elisha*s  rd)uke,  and  of  the  above 
remarkable  ddiverance  granted  to  the  allied  armies 
according  to  his  word,  that  Jehoram,  on  his  return 
to  Samaria,  put  away  the  image  of  Bad  wliich 
Ahab  his  fother  had  made  (9  K.  iu.  9).  For  in 
9  K.  iv.  we  have  an  evidence  of  Elisha's  bdng  oo 
friendly  terms  with  Jehoram,  io  the  ofler  made  by 
him  to  speak  to  the  king  in  fovor  of  the  Shunam- 
mite.  The  impreesion  on  the  king's  mind  was 
probably  strengUiened  by  the  subsequent  inddeni 
of  Naaman's  curs,  and  the  temporary  ceesation  of 
the  inroads  of  the  Syrians,  which  doubtless  resulted 
from  it  (9  K.  v.).  Accordingly  when,  a  little  bter 
war  broke  out  between  Syria  and  Israel,  we  find 
Eliaha  befriending  Jehoram.  The  king  was  made 
acqudnted  by  the  prophet  with  the  eecret  couneds 
of  the  king  cf  Syria,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  de- 
feat them;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  Elisha 
had  led  a  huge  band  of  Syrian  soldien  whom  (jod 
had  blinded,  into  the  midst  of  Samaria,  Jehoram 
reverentially  asked  him,  "  My  fother,  shall  I  emite 
them?  "  and,  at  the  prophet's  bidding,  not  only 
fort)ore  to  kill  them,  but  made  a  feast  for  them, 
and  then  sent  them  home  unhurt.  Thie  procured 
another  cessation  from  the  Syrian  invadons  for  the 
Isradites  (9  K.  ri.  93).  What  happened  after  this 
to  chai^  the  reUtions  between  the  king  and  the 
prophet,  we  can  only  conjecture.  But  putting  to- 
gether the  generd  bad  character  given  of  Jehoram 
(9  K.  iii.  9,  3)  with  the  foot  of  the  prevalence  of 
Baal-wonhip  at  the  end  of  his  reign  (2  K.  s.  91 
9&),  it  seems  probable  that  when  the  Syrian  broad* 
ceased,  and  he  fdt  less  dependent  upon  the  aid  of 
the  prophet,  ha  rebpeed  into  idobitry,  and  was  i»- 
buked  by  Elisha,  and  threatened  with  a  return  of 
the  calamities  from  which  he  had  eecaped.  Reftis- 
ing  to  repent,  a  fresh  invadon  by  the  Syrians,  and 
a  ck)ae  sl^  of  Samaria,  actually  came  to  pass, 
according  probably  to  the  word  of  the  prophet. 
Henoe,  wlien  the  terrible  incident  arose,  in  coum- 
quenoe  of  the  fiunine,  of  a  woman  boiling  and  eat- 
ing her  own  child,  the  king  immediatdy  attributed 
the  evil  to  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  and  deter- 
mined to  take  away  his  life.  The  message  which 
he  sent  by  the  messenger  whom  be  oommissioned 
to  eut  off  the  prophet*s  head,  '« BehoM  this  evil  is 
from  Jdiovah,  why  should  I  wdt  for  Jehovah  any 
kmger?  **  coupled  with  the  foot  of  his  having  on 
sacf..doth  at  the  thne  (9  K.  vi.  30,  33),  also  mdi- 
cates  that  many  remonstrances  and  warnings,  dnf- 
hr  to  those  given  by  Jeremiah  to  the  kings  of  hli 
day,  had  pasred  between  the  prophet  and  the  wash 
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md  «imUU0  ion  of  Afa^b.  The  piovidential  intar- 
porftion  by  which  both  ElkhA'i  life  was  Mvad  and  the 
tHj  delivend,  is  narratod  2  K.  vii ,  and  JflbacBm 
appean  to  have  ratunied  to  friendly  feeliogs  towards 
Elisha  (2  K.  viu.  4).  His  life,  however,  was  now 
dnwing  n«ar  to  its  elose.  It  was  very  soon  after 
the  above  events  that  Klisha  went  to  Uaaiasous, 
and  predicted  the  revolt  of  Hasael,  and  his  aooes- 
sion  to  the  throne  of  Syria  In  the  room  of  Ben- 
badad;  and  it  was  during  Klisha's  absence,  proba- 
bly, that  the  ooiivemtion  between  Jehoram  and 
Gefaazi,  and  the  return  of  the  Shunanimite  from 
the  land  of  the  PbUistines,  reeocded  in  2  K.  viii., 
took  place.  Jehoram  seems  to  have  thought  the 
revolution  in  Syrin,  which  immediately  followed 
Elisha'i  predicuon,  a  good  opportunity  to  pursue 
his  father's  fevorite  project  of  recovering  Uamoth- 
Gilead  from  the  Syrians.  He  accordingly  made 
an  alliance  with  bis  nephew  Ahaziah,  who  had  just 
succeeded  Joram  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  and  the 
two  kings  proceeded  to  occupy  Kamoth-Gilead  by 
force.  The  ezpedition  was  an  unfortunate  one. 
Jehocam  was  wounded  in  battle,  and  obliged  to 
rrtum  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  bis  wounds  (2  K. 
viii.  29,  ix.  14,  16),  leanng  his  army  under  Jehu 
to  hokl  Bamoth-Gilead  against  Hasael.  Jehu, 
however,  and  the  army  uikler  his  command,  re- 
volted from  their  aUegiaiice  to  Jehoram  (2  K.  ix.), 
and,  hastily  marching  to  Jezreel,  surprised  Jeho* 
ram.  womided  and  defenseless  as  be  was.  Jehoram, 
going  out  to  meet  him,  fell  pierced  by  an  arrow 
from  Jehu's  bow  on  the  very  plat  of  ground  which 
Ahab  had  wrested  from  Naboth  the  Jeireelite;  thus 
ftilfiUing  to  the  letter  the  prophecy  of  Elijah  (1  K. 
«xi.  21-29).  With  the  life  of  Jehoram  ended  the 
dynasty  of  Omri. 

Jehoram's  reign  was  rendered  very  remarkable 
by  the  two  eminent  prophets  who  lived  in  It,  Elijah 
and  Elisha.  The  Ibrmer  seems  to  have  survived 
till  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign ;  the  latter  to  have 
b^gun  to  be  conspicuous  quite  in  the  beginning  of 
it.  For  the  famine  which  EUsha  foretold  to  the 
Shunammite*  (2  K.  viii.  1),  and  whksh  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  that  alluded  to  iv.  38,  must  have 
b^gun  in  the  sixth  year  of  Jehoraan's  reign,  sinoe 
t  lasted  seven  years,  and  ended  in  the  twelfth 
year.  In  that  caM  his  acquaintance  with  the  Shu- 
nammite  must  have  begun  not  less  than  five  or  at 
leut  four  years  8oi.*.er,  as  the  child  must  have  been 
as  much  as  three  years  old  when  it  died;  which 
brings  us  back  at  latest  to  the  b^inning  of  the 
ieoond  year  of  Jeboram's  reign.  Elisha's  appear- 
anea  Iq  the  camp  of  the  three  kings  (2  K.  iii.) 
was  probably  as  early  as  the  first  year  of  Jehoram. 
With  reference  to  the  very  entangled  chronology 
of  this  reign,  it  is  important  to  remark  that  there 
is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  Elyah  the 
prophet  was  translated  at  the  time  of  EUsha's  first 
prophetic  ministrations.  The  history  in  2  K.,  at 
this  part  of  it,  having  much  the  nature  of  memuiiB 
of  Elisha,  and  the  active  ministrations  of  El\jah 
having  closed  with  the  death  of  Ahasiah,  it  was 
very  natural  to  complete  Ugah's  personal  history 
witb  the  narrative  of  his  translation  in  ch.  U.  belbro 
«giuning  the  neriei  of  EUsba's  mirscles.  But  it 
y  no  means  follows  that  ch.  iL  is  really  prior  in 
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Older  of  time  to  eh.  iiL,  or  that,  though  the 
from  the  dead  of  the  Shunsmmite's  son  w 
qnent,  as  it  probably  wai^  to  El^jah^s  transhtinn 
thenfora  all  the  preUminary  circumataneea  ifhted 
in  ch.  iv.  were  so  likewise.  Neither  again  doss 
tbe  expreasion  (2  K.  ui.  11),  *<Here  m  Eiiaha, 
which  poured  water  on  the  handa  of  E3gah,**  * 
ply  that  this  ministration  had  at  that  time 
and  still  less  that  Elijah  was  removed  from  the 
earth.  We  learn,  on  the  eontrsry,  from  2  Cor. 
xxi.  12,  thai  be  was  still  on  esrth  in  the  reign  of 
Joram  son  of  Jeboshaphat,  who  did  not  bsgin  to 
reign  till  the  fifth  of  Jehorsm  (2  K.  vuL  16);  and 
it  seema  hi^y  probable  that  the  note  of  time  in 
2  K.  1.  17,  «*  in  the  aeeond  year  of  Jehoram  the 
eon  of  Jehoehaphat,"  which  ia  obviously  and  cer- 
tainly out  of  its  place  where  it  now  is,  property 
belongs  to  the  narrative  in  ch.  ii.  With  regard  to 
the  <2her  discordant  dates  at  this  epoch,  it  must 
Bufike  to  remaric  that  all  attonpts  to  reconcile  them 
are  vain.  That  which  is  based  upon  the  supposition 
of  Joram  having  been  aasociated  with  his  frdbcr  in 
the  kingdom  for  three  or  seven  yean,  is  of  all  pei 
haps  the  most  unfortunate,  as  being  utteriy  inoon 
sistent  with  the  history,  annihilating  his  inHependeiA 
reign,  and  after  all  fitiluig  to  produce  even  a  verbal 
consistency.  The  table  given  bebw  is  fruned  on 
the  supposition  that  Jehoshaphat*s  reign  really 
lasted  only  22  years,  and  Ahab's  only  19,  aa  appears 
from  the  texts  cited;  that  the  statement  thai  Je- 
boshaphat reigned  25  yean  is  cauaed  by  the  prob- 
able circumstance  of  hie  having  taken  part  in  the 
goi'ernmeut  during  the  three  last  years  of  Aaa*s 
reign,  when  his  fether  was  incapacitated  by  the  dia- 
ease  in  hU  feet  (2  Chr.  xvi.  12);  and  that  three 
}'ean  were  then  added  to  Ahab^e  rdgn,  to  make 
the  whole  number  of  the  yean  of  the  kiiiga  of  la- 
rad  agree  with  the  whole  number  of  thoee  of  the 
kings  of  Judah,  thus  unduly  lengthened  by  an  ad- 
dition of  three  }'ean  to  Jehoshat5iat*s  reign.  Thii 
arrangement,  it  is  believed,  reooneiles  the  graatast 
numto*  of  existing  texts,  agrees  beet  with 
and  espeeially  eoiiMides  with  what  is  the  moat 
tain  of  all  the  elements  of  the  chronology  of  this 
time,  namely,  that  the  twelve  yean*  reign  of  Jeho- 
ram son  of  Ahab,  and  the  few  monthe'  reign  of 
Ahaziah,  the  successor  of  Jonun  eon  of  Jehoeha- 
phat,  ended  simultaneously  at  the  acceeaion  of 
Jehn. 


KIVOS  or  ISBABL. 

Ahab  (r'fn'd  19  yn.)  lit  jr.  — 

▲hab.   .....   4th jr.- 

Ahab  .  .  last  and  19th  jr.  — 
Ahasiah  (i^*d  3  jn.)  lat  jr.— 
Ahasiah.    .    .   .    .   »ljr. 

and  *■ 

Jrhonn  (r^M  U  yn.)  Ut  jr. 

Jehoram     ....    Sthjr-»< 

J*"'*!*™!!!  ....  <tth  J_^ 
EI^Mntod  vp  to  hMvan  | 

Jehoram IS«< 


snioa  or  iv 


Aaa  (mIfBcd  41  js.)  SMk, 

1  K.  xrl. ». 
Jchoehai^iat     (reicncd     S 

yn.)  lit,  1  K.  xzIL  4L 

Jehnehaphat  .    .  leih.  A.  tL 


Jehorikaph«l,irth,lK.; 

^JahMhaphal,  Uth,  2  K.aL  L 

.Jchoahaphat  last    and  ISA, 

and  [vtt.  H 

'  Joram  (I'm  'd  8  jra. )  laW  9  K. 

Joram,  9d,  8  K.  i.  17,  0.1  I 

I    Chr.  xxl.  IS. 

.  Jofwa.  Sth,  S  K.  vlU.  17,  t  K. 

and        [vUL« 

Ahasiah  (rdgiicd  1  jr.;  tat. 


8.  [In  2  Chr.  xxi.  1,  Rom.  'I»pd[r,  but  Va* 
Alex.  I»pa^  as  elsewhere.]  Ekiest  son  of  Jehosh 
aphat,  succeeded  his  fether  on  the  thmne  of  Judak 
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#  Ikt  age  of  82,  and  r^nad  eight  yean,  from  b. 
»  SM-ea  to  8S&-84.  [J  liHOKAM,  1.]  JehiMheba 
lit  daughter  was  wife  to  the  higb-prieet  Jehoiada. 
Hie  ill  eflbcte  of  his  marriage  with  Athaliah  the 
daughter  of  Ahab,  and  the  influeooe  of  that  aeoond 
htSitX  upon  him,  were  immediately  apparent.  As 
•con  as  he  was  fixed  on  the  throne,  he  put  his  six 
brothers  to  death,  with  many  of  the  chief  nobles 
of  the  hmd.  He  then  proceeded  to  establish  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  other  abominationa,  and  to  en- 
fbree  the  practice  of  idolatry  by  persecution.  A 
praphette  writing  from  the  aged  prophet  El^ah  (2 
Ghr.  xxi.  12),  the  last  recorded  act  of  his  life,  re- 
proving him  (or  his  crimes  and  his  impiety,  and 
fimteUing  the  oKwt  grievous  judgments  upon  his 
pencil  and  his  kingdom,  fiuled  to  produce  any  good 
flAct  upon  him.  This  was  in  the  first  or  second 
year  of  his  reign.  The  remainder  of  it  was  a  series 
of  ealamitiea.  First  the  Edomites,  who  had  been 
tributary  to  Jehcahaphat,  revolted  from  his  domin- 
ion,  and  established  their  permanent  independence. 
It  was  as  much  as  Jehoram  could  do  by  a  night- 
attack  with  all  his  foroes,  to  extricate  himself  from 
their  army,  which  had  surrounded  him.  Next 
libnah,  one  of  the  strongest  fortified  cities  in  Jn- 
dah  (2  K.  xix.  8),  and  pei^aps  one  of  those  '*  fenced 
dties "  (2  Ghr.  xxi.  3)  which  Jehoshaphat  had  given 
to  his  other  sons,  indignant  at  his  cruelties,  and 
abhorring  his  apostasy,  rebelled  agunst  him.  Then 
followed  invasions  of  armed  bands  of  Philistines 
and  of  Arabians  (the  same  who  paid  tribute  to 
Jehoshaphat,  2  Chr.  xvii.  11),  who  burst  into  Ju- 
doa,  stormed  the  king*s  palace,  put  bis  wives  and 
all  his  children,  except  his  youngest  son  Ahaxiah, 
to  death  (2  Chr.  xxii.  1),  or  carried  them  into  oap- 
tirity,  and  plundered  all  his  treasures.  And,  to 
ovwn  all,  a  terrible  and  incurable  disease  in  his 
boweb  feU  upon  him,  of  which  he  died,  after  two 
years  of  misery,  unrsgretted;  and  went  down  to  a 
dishonored  grave  in  the  prime  of  life,  without  either 
private  or  public  mourning,  and  without  even  a 
resting-place  in  the  sepukhres  of  his  fethen  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  19,  20).  He  died  esriy  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  brother-in4aw  Jeh<x»m*s  reign  over  Israel. 

A  C«  H> 

JEHOSHAB'BATH  (nyS^rSn^  [peril, 
laworer  by  Jehovah,  \.  e.  hU  leoi'iiipper] :  *lc»^a- 
BffM;  [Vat  iMro^cc;]  Alex.  Ici^a^ed'  Joffb^), 
the  form  in  whidi  the  name  of  Jehoshbba  is 
given  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  11.  We  are  here  infbrmed, 
what  is  not  toU  us  in  Kings,  that  she  was  the  wife 
of  Jebdada  the  high-priest. 

JBHOSH'APHAT  (tDp^''')n^  [Jthovdh  u 
j^fdgty,  ^ImempJer*  Jo^iphai).  L*  The  son  of 
Asa  and  Azubah,  succeeded  to  the  throne  b.  c. 
914,  when  he  was  35  yean  old,  and  reigned  25 
years.  Ifis  history  is  to  be  found  among  the  evento 
recorded  in  1  K.  xv.  24;  2  K.  viii.  16,  or  in  a  con- 
tinnons  narrative  in  2  Chr.  xvii.  1-xxl.  8.  He  was 
aontemporary  with  Ahab,  Ahaziah,  and  Jehoram. 
At  first  he  strengthened  himself  against  Israel  by 
xtifyiug  and  garriaoning  the  cities  of  Judah  and 
the  Ephnimite  conquesto  >A  Asa.  But  soon  after- 
wards the  two  Hebrew  kiii^  perhaps  appreciating 
their  common  danger  fron.  Damascus  and  *be  tribes 
an  their  eastern  flmitier,  came  to  an  understanding. 
bnal  and  Jndah  drew  together  for  the  first  t>me 
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•mce  they  parted  at  Sheohem  sixty  yean  ^mn* 
oualy.  Jehoshaphat*s  ekiest  son  Jehoram  manM 
Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and  JeaebeL  I 
does  not  appear  how  &r  Jehoshaphat  encouraged 
that  ill-starred  union.  The  cloeeneas  of  the  alli- 
ance between  the  two  kings  is  shown  by  many 
circumstances:  £iyah's  reactance  when  in  exile 
to  set  foot  within  the  territory  of  Judah  (Ulunt, 
Undf,  Coine,  ii.  §  19,  p.  199);  the  identity  of 
names  given  to  the  children  of  Uie  two  royal  femi- 
lies;  the  admission  of  names  compounded  vrith  the 
name  <^  Jehovah  into  the  femily  of  Jezebel,  the 
zeakms  worshipper  of  Baal;  and  the  extreme  alac- 
rity with  which  Jehoshaphat  sfterwards  accompa- 
nied Ahab  to  the  fieki  of  battle. 

But  in  his  own  kingdom  Jehoshaphat  ever 
showed  himself  a  zealous  follower  of  the  command- 
mento  of  God:  he  tried,  it  would  seem  not  quite 
successfully,  to  put  down  the  high  places  and  the 
groves  in  which  the  people  of  Judah  burnt  incense. 
In  his  third  year,  apprehending  perhi^  the  evil 
example  of  IsradiUsh  idolatry,  and  considarin^ 
that  the  Lerites  were  not  fulfilling  satisfectoril} 
their  function  of  teaching  the  people,  Jehoshaphat 
sent  out  a  commisuon  ^  certain  princes,  priests, 
and  Levites,  to  go  through  the  cities  of  Judah, 
teaching  the  peopk)  out  of  the  Book  of  the  Law. 
He  made  separate  (Hovision  for  each  of  his  sons  as 
they  grew  up,  perhaps  with  a  foreboding  of  their 
mebmcholy  end  (2  Chr.  xxi.  4).  Riches  and  hon- 
on  increased  around  him.  He  reodved  tribute 
from  the  Philistines  and  Arabians;  and  kept  up  a 
large  standing  army  in  Jerusalem. 

It  was  probably  about  the  16th  year  of  his  reigD 
(b.  c.  898)  when  he  went  to  Samaria  to  visit  Ahab 
and  to  become  his  ally  in  the  great  battle  of  Ka 
moth-Gilead  —  not  very  decisive    in    its    result 
though  fetal  to  Ahab.     From  thmce  Jehoshaphat 
returned  to  Jerusalem  in  peace;  and,  after  receiv 
ing  a  rebuke  from  the  prophet  Jehu,  went  himself 
through  the  people  **from  Beer-sheba  to  Mount 
Bphraim,*'  reclaiming  them  to  the  law  of  God 
He  also  took  measures  for  the  better  administration 
of  justice  throughout  his  dominions;  on  which  sec 
SeUen,  De  SynidriU,  it  cap.  8,  §  4.     Turning  his 
attention  to  foreign  commerce,  he  built  at  E^on* 
geber,  with  the  help  of  Ahaziah,  a  navy  designed 
to  go  to  Tarshish :  but,  hi  accordance  with  a  pr»~ 
diction  of  a  prophet,  Eliezer,  it  was  wrecked  at 
Rzion-geber;  and  Jehoshaphat  resisted  Ahaziah 'a 
proposal  to  renew  their  joint  attempt. 

Before  the  cfose  of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  ia 
two  o  additional  wan.  He  was  miraculously  de- 
livered from  a  threatened  attack  of  the  people  of 
Ammon,  Moab,  and  Seir;  the  result  of  which  is 
thought  by  some  critics  to  be  celebnted  in  Ps.  48 
and  92,  and  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  Joel, 
iii.  2,  12.  After  this,  perhaps,  must  be  dated  the 
war  which  Jehoshaphat,  in  coi\junction  with  Jeho- 
ram king  of  Israel  and  the  king  of  Edom,  carrJed 
3n  against  the  rebellious  king  c^  Moab  (2  K.  iii.). 
After  this  the  realm  of  Jehoshaphat  was  quiet. 
In  his  declining  yean  the  administration  of  affidn 
was  placed  (probably  b.  c.  891)  in  the  hands  of  hia 
son  Jehoram;  to  whom,  as  Usher  oor\jeetures,  tin 
same  charge  had  been  temporarily  committed  duiw 
Ing  Jeboshaphat*s  absence  at  Ramoth-gilead. 

Like  the  prophete  with  whom  he  was  brought  Ii 


•  Osainlas  aoA  ProfosMt  Nswmaa  are  of  opAnloo  opposed  by  Keli  and  HoTan  in  Genuaiiy,  and  1^  lit 
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m  flttUMi  dflieribe  tlie  ehancter  of  this 
food  long  without  a  mixtara  of  Uum.  EkniiMnUy 
pioiu,  gentle,  just,  devoted  to  the  tpiritiua  and 
temporal  welfare  of  hie  sul^to.  active  in  mhid 
tkod  body,  he  wm  wanting  ui  firmncM  and  fwnT*rt- 
ciicy.  His  character  has  been  caieAiUj  sketobed 
in  a  sermon  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Hessej,  Bioonwkiei 
^f  ikt  Kmff$  qfjydah,  U.  "        ^  -r- 

8.  ['Imto^,  -^;  Alex,  in  2  Sam.  viU.  16, 
ImaafJ]  Son  of  Ahilud,  who  filled  the  offloe  of 
reoorder  or  annaliit  in  the  oourt  of  David  (2  Sam. 
yiii.  16,  Ac.),  and  aaerwardi  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv. 
9).  Such  offioen  are  ibund  not  oiilj  in  the  courts 
of  the  Hebrew  kings,  but  also  in  those  of  ancient 
and  modem  Persia,  of  the  Eastern  Komui  Empire 
(tiesenius),  of  China,  etc  (Keil).  An  instance  of 
the  use  made  of  their  writings  is  given  in  Esth. 
vi.  1. 

3.  One  of  the  priests  who,  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  XT.  24),  were  appointed  to  blow  trumpets 
before  the  ark  hi  its  tnmsii  ftom  the  house  of 
Obed-Edom  to  Jerusalem. 

4.  [Rom.  Vat.  omit;  Alex.  Imtm^.]  Son  of 
Paruah;  one  of  the  twelve  purveyors  of  lUng  Sol- 
omon (1  K.  iv.  17).  His  district  was  Issachar, 
from  whence,  at  a  stated  season  of  the  year,  he 
collected  such  taxes  as  were  paid  in  kind,  and  sent 
them  to  the  king's  court. 

fi.  ['Iflwai^iT,  Vat.  -Ao^.]  Son  of  Nimshi,  and 
fhther  of  king  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  2,  14).    W.  T.  B. 
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toJ^P'in^  [vaUey  where  Jehovah  judget]:  Kotkds 
*I«M'a^cir:  VaiUt  Jo»aphat\  a  valley  mentioned  by 
the  prophet  Joel  only,  ss  the  spot  in  which,  after 
the  return  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  from  captivity, 
Jehovah  would  gather  aU  the  heathen  (Joel  iii.  2; 
Heb.  iv.  2),  and  would  there  sit  to  Judge  them  for 
their  misdeeds  to  Israel  (Ui.  12;  Heb.  v.  4).  The 
passage  is  one  of  great  boldness,  abounding  b  the 
verbal  turns  in  which  Hebrew  poetry  so  much  de- 
lights, and  fa)  particuhr  there  is  a  play  between  the 
name  given  to  the  spot  —  Jehoshaphat,  ».  e.  "  Je- 
ho\-ah*s  Judgment,"  and  the  "Judgment "  there  to 
be  pronounced.  The  Hebrew  prophets  often  refer 
to  the  ancient  glories  of  their  nation:  thus  Isaiah 
speaks  of  the  "  day  of  Midian,"  and  of  the  triumphs 
of  David  and  of  Joshua  in  "  Mount  Penudm,*'  and 
b>  the  "Valley  of  Gibeon; "  and  in  Uke  manner 
Joel,  b  announcing  the  vengeance  to  be  taken  on 
the  strangers  who  were  annoying  his  country  (iii. 
14),  seems  to  have  glanced  back  to  that  triumphant 
day  when  king  Jehoshaphat,  the  greatest  king  the 
nation  had  seen  since  Solomon,  and  the  greatest 
champion  of  Jehovah,  led  out  his  people  to  a  valley 
in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoah,  and  was  there  blessed 
with  such  a  victory  over  the  hordes  of  his  enemies 
s  was  without  a  parallel  in  the  national  records 
I  Chr.  XX.). 

But  though  such  a  reference  to  Jehoshaphat 
is  both  natural  and  characteristic,  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  is  intended.  The  name  may  be  only  an 
knaginary  one  conferred  on  a  spot  which  existed 


a  This  pillar  Is  said  to  be  called  sl-Zbnfc,  f^the 
^ad  »»  (De  Saulcy,  Voyage,  11.  19G).  From  It  will 
apring  the  Bridge  of  A$-8irat,  the  ext«slng  of  which  is 
Id  tast  the  true  believers.  Those  who  cannot  stand 
Mm  test  will  drop  off  into  the  abyss  of  Gehenna  in  the 
iipliM  of  the  vaUey  (All  Bey,  224,  226 ;  M^  ed-Dfu, 
aa  lob.  L  269 ;  [Algeria  HUt.  of  the  Doetrim  ofaFm^ 
twv  Ufk,  pp.  202,  208]). 


nowhere  but  in  the  visioii  if  tha  prophrt. 

was  the  view  of  some  of  the  aodeut  lnBi_ 

Thus  Theodotkm  renders  it  x^  itpia^\  Ml 
so  the  Tttgimi  of  Jonathan  ~  "  the  pbin  of  thi 
diviskm  of  Judgm«nt**    Hiehaelis  {^M  fUr  Un- 
gtkhrim,  Kemaria  on  Joel)  takes  a  stmOar  view, 
and  oonsidcn  the  passsge  to  be  a  prediction  c^  the 
Maocabean  vietoifes.      By  othen,  however,  tlw 
prophet  has  been  supposed  to  hare  had  the  ead  of 
the  world  fai  view.     And  not  only  this,  hoi  the 
scene  of  *»•  Jehovah's  Judgment "  has  been  hKalimI, 
and  the  name  has  oome  down  to  us  attaebed  to 
the  deep  ravine  which  separates  Jemsslem  ftom  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  throogh  which  at  one  tame  the 
Kedran  ibroed  its  stream.    At  what  period  the 
name  was  first  applied  to  this  spot  is  not  knawn. 
There  is  no  trace  of  it  fai  the  Bible  or  in  Jossphu. 
In  both  the  only  name  used  for  this  gorge  is  Kid- 
noN  (N.  T.  Ckdron).     We  first  eneoanter  its 
new  title  hi  the  middle  of  the  4th  oentnry  fai  the 
OnomoMtieon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (art.  Ctefas), 
and  hi  the  Commentary  of  the  hitter  &ther  on 
Joel.     Since  that  time  the  name  has  been  reeof- 
niaed  and  adopted  by  tnveUers  of  all  agea  and  all 
faiths.     It  is  used  by  Cliristians  —  as  Anmlf  m 
700  (Earty  JVav.  i.  4),  the  author  of  the  CUeM  dt 
Jhenunkm,  ui  1187  (Kob.  ii.  662),  sml  Haundrai) 
fa)  1607  {£ar.   TVao.  p.  469);  and  by  Jcws>-aa 
Benjamin  of  TudeU  about  1170  (Asher,  i.  71 ;  and 
see  Rehmd,  PaL  p.  866).    By  the  Mo4ems  it  ■ 
sUU  sakl  to  be  eaUed  ir«K%  Jwhafal  (Seetaen,  u. 
83,  86),  or  Shnfat,  though  the  name  usually  given 
to  the  valley  is  Wady  Skii-Mnryam.     Both  Moo> 
lems  and  Jews  beliere  that  the  but  judgment  is  to 
take  place  there.     To  find  a  grave  there  ia  the 
dearest  wish  of  the  hitter  (Briggs,  Heathen  and 
Holy  Lamb,  p.  890),  and  the  former  show  —  as 
they  hare  shown  for  certainly  two  eenturies  —  the 
phue  on  which  Mohammed  is  to  be  seated  at  the  Lest 
Judgment,  a  stone  jutting  out  from  the  east  waU 
of  the  Haram  area  near  the  south  comer,  one  of 
the  plUars  <■  which  once  adorned  the  churches  of 
Helena  or  Justinian,  and  of  which  multitudes  are 
now  imbedded  in  the  rude  masonry  of  the  more 
modem  walls  of  Jenisalem.     The  steep  aides  d  the 
ravine,  wheiwei'  a  level  strip  aflbrds  the  opportn- 
nity,  are  crowded  —  in  phoes  almost  paved  —  by 
the  sepulchres  of  the  Moslems,  or  the  simpler  slabs 
of  the  Jewish  tombs,  alike  awaiting  the  asaemUy  of 
the  Lsst  Judgment 

So  narrow  and  precipitous  ^  a  glen  is  quite  un- 
Buited  for  such  an  event;  but  Uiis  inconsistency 
does  not  appear  to  hare  distivbed  those  who 
Ihuned  or  those  who  hoM  the  tradition.  It  is  how- 
ever implied  in  the  Hebrew  terms  eniptoyed  in  the 

two  esses.  That  by  Joel  is  Emek  (^t^V),  a  wonl 
applied  to  spacious  valleys,  such  as  those  of  £§• 
draebn  or  Gibeon  (Stanley,  S.  4  P,  App.  {  1). 
On  the  other  hand  the  ravine  of  the  Kidnm  is  i»> 

variably  designated  by  Nachal  ( /H?)  answering 
to  the  modem  Arabic  Wady.  There  is  no  instance 
in  the  0.  T.  of  these  two  terms  being  oooveitibli^ 


h  St  Qjrril  (of  Alexandria)  either  did  not  know  ifte 
spot,  or  has  another  valley  In  his  eje ;  probably  ttis 
fbrmer.  He  describes  It  as  not  many  stadia  from  J%- 
rosslem ;  and  says  he  Is  told  (^o-O  that  It  is  "bMi 
and  apt  Ibr  horses  "  (^ir  icou  ivmiAATOv  Cbmm.  «i 
Jod,  quoted  by  Reland,  p.  866).  ^rfaaps  this 
oates  that  the  tradition  was  not  at  that 
1  fixed. 
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mi  tiiii  htct  alone  woald  wwniit  the  infeifnoe 
ikrt  tht  tndhkNi  of  the  identity  of  the  Emek  of 
Jtbuhaphat  and  the  Naehal  Kedno,  did  not  ariae 
Bti]  Hebrew  had  began  to  beeome  a  dead  hm- 
fage.^  Hie  gtmrndM  on  whieh  it  did  aiiee  nere 
pra£aUj  two:  (1.)  The  frequent  mention  through- 
out this  paange  of  Joel  of  Mount  Zion,  Jeniaafem, 
BMi  the  Temple  (U.  33;  iiL  1,  0,  16, 17,  18),  may 
kit  led  to  the  beUef  thai  tne  locality  of  the  great 
iudgnieDt  would  be  in  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hn^  This  would  be  aanated  by  the  mention  of 
the  Uooni  of  Olivee  in  the  somewhat  similar  paa- 
■^  in  Zechaiiah  (zi?.  8,  4). 

{%)  Hie  belief  that  Christ  would  reappear  in 
judgment  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  which  He 
had  aaoended.  This  was  at  one  time  a  reedied 
article  of  Qmetian  belief,  and  was  grounded  on  the 
voids  of  the  Angeb,  **  He  shall  so  come  in  like 
maoner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven.'*^ 
(Adridiomiiis,  Theair,  Ttr.  SanetOj  Jerusalem, 
1 1S3;  Cora,  a  Lapide,  on  Acts  i.) 

(3.)  There  is  the  alternative  that  the  Valley  of 
JehodiBphat  waa  really  an  ancient  name  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Kedron,  and  that  from  the  name,  the 
eoonection  with  Joel's  prophecy,  and  the  belief  in 
Iti  being  the  seeoe  of  Jehovah's  last  Judgmait  hav'e 
liDoeed.  This  may  be  so;  but  then  we  should 
opcet  to  ibd  some  trace  of  the  existence  of  the 
oame  beibce  the  4th  century  after  Christ.  It  was 
9ictunly  used  as  a  butying-plaoe  as  eariy  as  the 
nqgn  of  Jonah  (3  K.  zziii.  6),  but  no  inference 
eao  Uriy  be  drawn  from  this. 

Bat  whatever  originated  the  tradition,  it  has 
brid  its  ground  most  firmly,  (a.)  In  the  vailey 
rtidf^  one  of  the  four  remarkable  monuments  which 
edak  at  the  fixyt  of  Olivet  was  at  a  very  early  date 
Bonoected  with  Jehoshaphat.  At  Arculf's  visit 
(about  700)  the  name  appean  to  have  been  borne 
by  that  now  called  '*  Absalom's  tomb,"  but  then 
the  ^ tower  of  Jehoshaphat"  {Ear.  Trav.  p.  4). 
b  the  time  of  Maxmdrell  the  "  tomb  of  Jehoshaphat " 
waa,  what  it  still  is,  an  excavation,  with  an  archi- 
tectural front,  in  the  face  of  the  rock  behind  **  Ab- 
■iom's  tomb."  A  tolerable  view  of  this  is  given 
b  pbte  39  of  Monk's  PttUadnt ;  and  a  photograph 
by  Salnnann,  with  a  description  in  the  TexU  (p. 
31)  to  the  same.  The  nune  may,  as  already  ob* 
■ned.  Rally  point  to  Jebosiiaphat  himself,  though 
sot  to  his  fom6,  as  he  was  buried  like  the  other 
kii^  hi  the  diy  of  David  (2  Chr.  xzi.  1).  (6.) 
One  af  the  gates  of  the  city  in  the  east  wall,  open- 
ing on  the  valley,  hum  the  same  name.  This  is 
PUd  from  the  Gtez  de  Jheanucdem^  where  the 
PorU  de  lom/itM  is  said  to  have  been  a  **  postern  " 
doae  to  the  gdden  gateway  {PorteM  Oiri$)j  and  to 
ikt  tMth  vi  that  gate  {pnn  dettra  ivmfi ;  {  iv., 
iav  the  end,  Rob.  ii.  509).  It  was  therefore  at  or 
Mar  the  arnaU  walled-up  doorway,  to  which  M.  de 
Sanley  has  restored  the  name  of  the  PAUtm  de 
Jmapkal,  and  which  b  but  a  few  fret  to  the  south 
^tha  golden  gateway.    However  thb  may  be,  thb 

*  ItappaaiB  tn  tba  TBrgam  on  Oaat.  vtU.  1. 

*  la  ar  John  MaundevUla  a  dUbrant  reason  is 
iNa  fcr  dw  aame.  t'Teiy  near  thto*'>- the  plaee 
vkwa Otlit  wept  over  J«raaal«m~  '< la  the  atona  on 

bAih  aor  Load  eat  when  Be  praaehed;  and  on  that 
■■a  ateaa  ahaU  Bs  rfi  oa  die  day  of  doeaa,  il^t  as 
■aaidhlMair.»    Beniaid  tlM  Wka,  in  ttaa  8th  een- 
iBI.ipMka  of  tha  ehnrefa  of  8t  Leon,  in  tLe  valley 
aor  Lord  wlU  eoaas  to  jodfiaent"  (Jfcriy 
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Mposlera  *'  is  evidently  of  kter  date  than  the  wal 
in  which  it  oocivs,  as  some  of  the  enormous  stonai 
of  the  wall  have  been  cut  through  to  admit  it: «  and 
in  so  fiu*,  therefore,  it  b  a  witness  to  the  date  of  the 
tradition  lieing  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Herod, 
by  whom  thb  wall  was  built.  It  b  probably  the 
"  little  gate*'  leading  down  by  steps  to  the  vattey," 
of  whi<£  Arculf  sp^ks  {ICarl^  Trav.),  Bei\jamii> 
of  Tndeb  (1163)  also  mentions  the  gate  of  Jehoaha- 
phat,  but  without  any  nearer  indication  of  its  poe^ 
taon  than  that  it  led  to  the  vail^  and  the  moiiu^ 
ments  (Asher,  i.  71).  (c)  Lsstly,  leading  to  thb 
gate  was  a  street  called  the  street  of  Jehoshapba* 
{CUez  deJ.^  vU.,  Rob.  U.  661). 

The  name  would  seem  to  be  generally  confii  ed 
by  travellen  to  the  upper  part  of  the  glen,  trvw 
about  the  **  Tomb  of  the  Vurgin  "  to  the  southeatd 
corner  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.     [Tombs.] 

O. 

*  Fiirst  speaks  of  the  present  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat as  on  the  south  of  Jerusalem  {ffandw.  i.  497) 
That  must  be  an  oversight.  He  thinks  that  the 
valley  was  so  named  from  a  idctory  or  victories 
achieved  there  by  Jehoshaphat  over  heathen  eno> 
mies,  but  that  the  name  was  not  actually  given  to 
the  place  till  after  the  time  of  Joel. 

liie  correct  view,  no  doubt,  b  that  the  valley  to 
which  Joel  refera  b  not  one  to  be  sought  on  any 
teirestrial  map,  of  one  period  of  Jerusalem's  hbtory 
or  another,  but  b  a  name  formed  to  k)calize  an  ideal- 
ized scene.  It  b  an  instance  of  a  bold,  but  truth* 
ful  figure,  to  set  forth  the  Idea  that  God's  perse- 
cuted, sufftring  people  have  always  in  Him  an 
Almighty  defender,  and  that  all  opposition  to  hb 
kingdom  and  hb  servants  must  in  the  end  prove 
unavailing.  To  convey  thb  teaching  the  more  im- 
pressively the  prophet  represents  Jehovah  as  ap- 
pointing a  time  and  a  place  for  meeting  hb  enemies ; 
they  are  commanded  to  asserobb  all  their  forces, 
to  concentrate^  as  it  were,  lx>th  their  enmity  and 
their  power  in  one  single  c^rt  of  resistance  to  hb 
purpoaea  and  will.  They  accept  the  challenge. 
Jehovah  meets  them  thus  united,  and  making  trial 
of  their  strength  against  hb  omnipotence.  The 
conflict  then  follows.  The  irresbtible  One  scatters 
the  adversaries  at  a  single  blow;  he  overwhefaoe 
their  hosts  with  eonftision  and  ruin  (iii.  3-17,  A. 
v.,  and  iv.  12-17,  Heb.).  The  prophet  caHs  the 
scene  of  thb  encounter  **  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
l^iat"  (t.  e.  where  ^*  Jehovah  jodg«*')i  on  account 
of  thb  disp^y  of  God's  power  and  justice,  and  the 
pledge  thus  given  to  his  people  of  the  final  issue 
of  fdl  their  labors  and  snfRnings  for  hb  name's 
sake.  With  the  same  import  Joel  interchanges 
thb  expression  in  ver.  14  with  *^  valley  of  decision,*' 

(T^nil),  t.  e.  of  a  case  decided.  Judgment  do- 
olared.  H. 

JEHOSH'EBA  (79^Sn^  [Jtkovah  th4 
oathf  by  whom  one  swears]:  llXX.  'I»o'a3^f; 
Joseph.  'I»irafi4$ri)3  daughter  of  Joram  king  of  U- 
nwl,  and  wife  of  Jefaoiada  the  high-priest  (3  K.  xL 
3).     Her  name  in  the  Chronieln  b  given  Jeho< 


e  To  this  feet  tba  wiMsr  can  taaH^r  from 
obaarnktion.  It  la  evident  tnoui^  In  flalamaim'a  pho 
togTafZi,  thoqgh  not  In  De  Baoley  a  akateh  {AtUu^  pi 
M). 

d  Next  to  the  above  "little  gate,**  Anulf  namaf 
the  gaca  <*  Theenltla.**  uaa  tUii  atrange  name  eotitafe 
an  aUnatoo  to  Theeoa^  the  valley  In  whfeb  Ja>ii«ha 
phal^paar  Hatssy  waaaalnaAT 
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•BiiBKATR.  It  thus  exBcUy  reieinhki  the  hbbw  of 
the  only  two  other  wives  of  Jewish  priests  who  tre 
blown  to  us,  oamelyf  Eubheba  (LXX.  snd  N.  T. 
EKiffofiiTf  whence  our  Eliss^A),  the  wife  of 
AsroD,  Ex.  Ti.  23)  snd  the  wife  of  Zechsriah,  Lake 
L  7.  In  the  former  esse  the  word  signifies  **  Jeho- 
Tah*s  oath; "  in  the  second  **  God's  outh." 

As  she  is  called,  2  K.  zi.  2.  "the  daughter  of 
/oramj  sister  of  Ahasiahf**  it  has  heen  conjectured 
that  she  was  the  daughter,  not  of  Athaliah,  but  of 
Joram,  by  another  wife;  and  Josephus  {Ant,  iz.  7, 
$  1)  calls  her  *0^o^f  dfiowdrpios  d8cX^.  This 
niay  he;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  the  omission 
of  Athaliah*8  name  may  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  detestation  in  which  it  was  held  —  in  the  same 
way  as  modem  commentators  have,  for  the  same 
reason,  eagerly  embrsoed  this  hypothesis.  That  it 
is  not  absolutely  needed  is  shown  by  the  &ct  that 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  tolerated  under  the 
reigns  both  of  Joram  and  Athaliah  —  and  that  the 
name  of  Jehovah  was  incorporated  into  both  of 
their  names. 

She  is  the  only  recorded  instance  of  the  marriage 
of  a  priuoees  of  the  royal  house  with  a  high-priest. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  a  providential  circumstance 
(**  for  she  was  the  sister  of  Ahaziah,'*  2  Chr.  xzi. 
11),  as  inducing  and  probably  euaMing  her  to  rescue 
^e  infknt  Joash  from  the  nisHsacre  of  his  brothers. 
By  hei,  he  and  his  nurse  were  concealed  in  the  pal- 
ace, and  afterwards  in  the  Temple  (2  K.  zi.  2,  3; 
2  Chr.  zzii.  11),  where  he  vras  brought  up  prob- 
ably with  her  sons  (2  Chr.  zziii.  11),  who  assisted 
at  his  coronation.  One  of  these  was  Zechariah, 
who  succeeded  htx  husitand  in  his  oflSce,  and  was 
afterwards  murdered  (2  Chr.  zziv.  20).   A.  F.  S. 

JEHOSHXA  ($tZ?Sn^  [Jehovah  a  helper] : 

*liiaovsi  Jotnnt).  In  this  form  —  contracted  in 
the  Hebrew,  but  fUller  than  usual  in  the  A.  V.  — 
b  given  the  name  of  Joshua  in  Num.  ziii.  16,  on 
the  occasion  of  its  bestowal  by  Moses.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  name  of  Jehovah  probably  marks  the 
recognition  by  Moees  of  the  important  part  taken 
iu  the  affidr  of  the  spies  by  him,  who  till  this  time 
bad  been  Hoehea,  "help,'*  but  was  henceforward 
to  be  J»-hosbua,  "  help  of  Jehovah  "  (EwaM,  ii. 
306).  Once  more  only  the  name  appean  in  ita  ftill 
form  in  the  A.  V.  —  this  time  with  a  redundant 
letter  —  as  — 

JEHOSHIJAH  (the  Hebrew  is  as  above: 
^\^<rov4y  in  both  MSS.:  Jotue),  in  the  genealogy 
of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  27).  We  shouM  be  thank- 
ful to  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  for  giving  the 
first  syllables  of  this  great  name  their  ftiU  form,  if 
only  in  these  two  cases;  though  why  in  these  only 
it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Nor  is  it  easier  to 
Bee  whence  they  got  the  final  h  in  the  letter  of  the 
twx  [The  final  h  is  not  found  in  the  original 
edition  of  the  A.  V.,  1611.  —  A.]  O. 

JEHCVAH  (njrr;,  usuaUy  with  the  vowel 

pointa  of  ^^^Ht  ^"^  "trlmk  the  two  oeeor  together 

the  former  is  pointed  HSh^  that  is,  with  the 

towels  of  D'TrbH  as  in  Obad.  i.  1,  Hah.  ill.  19: 
'Jie  LXX.  generally  render  It  by  K^tor,  the  Vul- 
Ipite  by  Dominus ;  and  in  this  respect  they  hax-e 

een  foDowed  by  the  A.  V.,  where  it  is  translated 
•  The  Lord").     The  true  pronunciation  of  this 

me,  by  which  God  was  known  to  the  Hebrews, 
kM  been  entmly  kiet,  the  Jews  themselves  scrapu- 
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knnlj  avoiding  every  mentkm  of  it,  and  mMSH^ 
Ung  in  ita  stead  one  or  other  of  the  wards  iritk 
whose  proper  vowel-points  it  may  happen  to  m 
written.  This  custom,  which  had  its  origin  3n 
revereiice,  and  has  almost  degenerated  into  a  snpcr- 
stition,  was  founded  upon  an  entmeoua  rendering 
of  liev.  zziv.  16,  from  which  it  was  inferred  that  the 
mere  utterance  of  the  name  constituted  a  capital  of- 
fense. InthersbbinicalvrriUnpitisdistittgiifehed 
by  various  euphemistic  ezptessk)os ;  as  simply  **  the 
name,"  or  •*  the  name  of  four  letters  "  (the  Greek 
tetra^roinmalofi);  "  the  great  and  terrible  name;  *' 
*^the  peculiar  name,'*  t.  e.  appropriated  to  God 
alone;  ^the  sepante  name,"  t.  e.  either  the  name 
which  is  separated  or  removed  firom  human  knowl- 
edge, or,  as  some  render,  *tthe  name  whiefa  has 

been  bterpreted  or  revealed"  (tCnStSH  Df^. 

thim  AmmnqaMrdsA).  The  Samaritans  followed 
the  same  eustom,  and  in  reading  the  Pentateneh 

substituted  for  Jehovah  (K^^tT,   ahemd)    «the 

name,"  at  the  same  time  perpetuating  the  practice 
in  their  alphabetical  poems  and  later  writings 
(Geiger,  Urtchrijlj  etc  p.  262).  According  to 
Jewish  trsdition,  it  was  pronounced  but  onoe  a 
year  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of  Atonement 
when  he  enteral  the  Holy  of  Holies;  but  on  this 
point  there  is  some  doubt,  Maimonides  {Mor.  Neb. 
i.  61)  asserting  that  the  use  of  the  word  was  con- 
fined to  the  blessings  of  the  priests,  and  restricted 
to  the  sanctuary,  without  limiting  it  still  lurthcr 
to  the  high-priest  alone.  On  the  same  authority 
we  leani  that  it  ceased  vrith  Simeon  the  Just  (  Yad 
Chat.  c.  14,  §  10),  baring  histed  through  two  gen- 
erations, that  of  the  men  of  the  Great  S^-nagogne 
and  the  age  of  Shemed,  while  others  include  the 
generation  of  Zedekiah  among  those  who  paiweaseri 
Uie  use  of  the  $hem  hammcf)hdidsh  {Afidraah  on 
Ps.  zzzvi.  11,  quoted  by  Buztorf  in  Rdand's  J)teai 
ExtrcU.).  But  even  after  the  destruction  of  the 
second  temple  vre  meet  with  instances  ot  indirid- 
uals  who  were  in  possession  of  the  mysterious  se- 
cret. A  certain  Bar  Kamzar  is  mmtioned  in  the 
Mishna  {Yoma,  ill.  §  11)  who  was  able  to  write 
this  name  of  God ;  but  even  on  such  erideooe  we 
may  conclude  that  after  the  siege  of  Jenisakm 
the  true  pronunciation  almost  if  not  entirdy  dis- 
appeared, the  probability  being  that  it  had  been 
lost  long  before.  Joeephus,  himself  a  priest,  con- 
fesses that  on  this  point  he  was  not  permitted  to 
speak  {AfO.  il.  12,  §  4);  and  PhUo  sUtes  {de  J'U. 
if  OB.  iii.  619)  that  for  those  abne  whose  ears  and 
tongue  were  purged  by  vrisdom  was  it  lawftil  to 
hear  or  utter  this  awftil  name.  It  is  erident,  there- 
fore, that  no  reference  to  ancient  vrriters  can  be 
ezpected  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  question 
and  any  quotation  of  theiu  will  only  rendtf  the 
darkness  in  which  it  is  invol\-ed  more  palpable. 
At  the  same  time  the  discussion,  though  barren  of 
actual  results,  may  on  other  accounts  be  interesting ; 
and  as  it  is  one  in  which  great  names  are  ranged 
on  both  sides,  it  would  for  this  reason  ak>ne  be  im- 
pertinent to  dismiss  it  with  a  cursor}'  notice.  Ir 
the  decade  of  dissertations  collected  by  Rebnd. 
Fuller,  Gataker,  and  I^eusden  do  battle  for  the  pro- 
nunciation Jehovah,  against  such  formidable  antag>> 
onists  as  Drusius,  Amama,  CappeQus,  Boztocf^  and 
Altingius,  who,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  iisiril 
beat  their  opponents  out  of  the  field;  the  eoij 
argument,  in  feet,  of  anv  "veight,  which  is  mm 
pk>yed  by  the  advocates  of  the  pronunciation  if  liv 
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Mii mUh  wiHtCD  bang  that  derived  fh>m  the 
km  in  which  it  appOMn  d  proper  uunea^  tuoh  as 
Mwihaphat,  Jdiotain,  etc  Their  aDtcfp>iuita  make 
tftroog  point  of  the  fJMst  that,  as  has  been  noticed 
iboie,  two  difierent  aete  of  TOweJs  are  applied  to  tbe 
mam  cwwonanta  under  certain  dzcnmatancei.  To 
Uda  I#iMdfn,  of  all  the  championa  oo  h«  lide,  but 
kMj  replies     Hie  lame  may  be  aid  of  the  aigu- 

derived  ftom  the  fkct  that  the  letten  ^bSID, 
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vim  pRftud  to  nin\  talLO,  not  the  vowels  which 

tkey  wodd  icgiUarlj  receive  were  the  present  puno- 
totko  true,  but  those  with  wliich  they  would  be 

written  if  *^)^t|,  dJdndi,  were  the  reading;  and 

that  tbe  ktten  ordinarily  taking  dagtsk  Une  when 

foQoving  nin^  wouU,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Hebrew  points,  be  written  without  dagesh, 
vberess  it  b  uniformly  inserted.  Whatever,  there- 
ioR,  be  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  word,  there 
on  be  GAtle  doubt  that  it  is  not  JtKovnh. 

In  Greek  writers  it  appears  nnder  the  several 
tens  of  'low  (Diod.  Sic.  L  94;  Irencus,  L  4,  §  1), 
'Ifv^  (Porphyry  in  Eusebius,  Pn^.  Evan.  i.  9, 
§  21),  *iao^  (Clem.  Ales.  Strom,  v.  p.  666),  and  in 
icatfloa  to  the  Pentateueh  in  a  MS.  at  Turin  'U 
a^;  both  Theodorei  {QmmL  15  ta  Eaood.)  and 
Epiphsnins  {Bibt,  ix.)  give  *Ia3^,  the  fonnsr  dis- 
tingaishtn^  it  as  the  pronnnciaUon  of  the  Samari- 
Ins,  while  *Aii  lepressnted  that  of  the  Jews.  But 
cfcn  if  theee  writers  were  entitled  to  speak  with 
ntfaority,  their  eridence  only  tends  to  show  in  how 
moy  diiteent  ways  the  four  letters  of  the  word 

rrifT  eodd  be  represented  in  Oeek  characters, 
md  throws  no  Bght  dther  upon  its  real  pronuncia- 
tion or  its  punctuation.  In  like  manner  Jerome 
(on  Pi.  viiL),  who  acknowledges  that  the  Jews  con- 
ndoed  it  an  ineflbble  name,  at  the  same  time  says 
it  maybe  read  JoAo,  —  of  ooune,  supposing  the 
pwsge  in  question  to  be  genuine,  which  is  open  to 
dmbt  In  the  abeence,  therefore,  of  an}-thing  satia- 
faetory  from  thcae  sources,  there  is  plainly  left  a 
wide  Held  for  ooigecture.  What  has  been  done  in 
thii  fieki  the  foUowing  pages  will  show.  It  wiU  be 
better  perfaapa  to  ascend  from  the  most  improbable 
hjpotlMses  to  those  which  carry  with  them  more 
inv  of  reason,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the 
which  will  foQow. 


L  Von  Bohlen,  at  once  most  skeptical  and  most 
■ednloos,  whose  hasty  conclusions  are  only  paral- 
idsd  by  the  raahncas  of  his  assumptions,  mihesita- 
tiogly  asecrts  that  beyond  all  doubt  the  word  Je- 
honh  b  not  Semitic  in  its  origin.  Pinning  his 
frith  i^MMi  the  Abraxas  gems,  in  which  he  finds  it 
ia  the  form  Jan,  be  connects  it  with  the  Sanskrit 
'mu,  (few,  the  Greek  At^s,  and  Latin  JavU  or 
IfifxU.  But,  apart  from  the  consideratfon  that  his 
ssthority  is  at  least  questionable,  he  omits  to  ex* 
pUo  the  striking  phenomenon  that  the  older  form 
«Udi  hss  the  c/  shoukl  be  pieseived  in  the  younger 
Ingaages,  the  Oreek  and  ancient  Latin,  while  not 
e  tnee  of  it  appears  in  the  Hebrew.  It  would  be 
^BM)le  sbo  that,  before  a  philological  argument 
rfthis  ostnre  can  be  admitted,  the  rektion  between 
he  Semitic  and  Indo-Gerroanic  languages  should 
ti  Dort  ckariy  established.  In  the  abeenee  of  this, 
viy  infermces  which  may  be  drawn  from  apparent 
^Kmbhnoes  (the  reeemblanoe  in  the  piismt  case 
Mt  being  even  apparent)  win  lead  to  certain  errot. 

Att  Iks  Hebiwwi  kaned  the  word  ftou  the 


^yptiaos  is  a  theory  which  has  found  some  adv^ 
cates.  The  foundations  for  this  theory  are  suffi- 
ciently slight  As  has  been  mentioned  ahnfUp 
Diodorus  (i.  94)  gives  the  Greek  from  *im»;  and 
from  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  ^\am  was  a  deity 
of  the  Egyptians,  whereas  nothing  can  be  deaiei 
from  the  context  than  that  the  historian  is  speak* 
ing  especially  of  the  <jod  of  the  Jews.  Again,  m 
Macrobiua  (Sot.  L  c.  18),  a  line  is  quoted  from  an 
oracular  response  of  Ap(^o  Clarius  — 

•pa^  tW  wiamav  fooror  Muf  tfMua^  *Icu», 

which  has  been  made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose. 
But  Jablonsky  (PatUh,  JEg,  11.  §  6)  has  proved 
incontestably  that  the  author  of  the  verses  from 
which  tbe  above  is  quoted,  was  one  of  the  Jndaia- 
ing  Gnostics,  who  were  hi  tbe  habit  of  making  the 
names  *laA  and  ttfia&B  the  subjeets  of  mystical 
speeulatk>ns.  The  Ophites,  who  were  Egyptians, 
sre  known  to  have  given  the  name  *lMii  to  the 
Moon  (Neander,  GtixM,  252),  but  this,  as  Tboluck 
sugge:^  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  in 
Coptic  the  Moon  is  called  ioh  ( Verm,  Schriften^  i. 
886).  Movers  {PhOn.  i.  540),  while  defending  the 
genuineness  of  tiie  passsge  of  Macrobius,  connects 
'loA,  which  denotes  the  Sun  or  Uionj'sus,  with  the 

root  TXV^j  so  that  it  signifies  "the  Lifo^ver.** 
In  any  case,  the  fret  that  the  name  'lad  Is  found 
among  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  or  among  the 
Orientals  of  Further  Asia,  in  the  2d  or  3d  century, 
cannot  be  made  use  of  as  an  argument  that  the 
Hebrews  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  word  from 
any  one  of  these  naUons.  On  the  contrary,  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  process  in  reality 
was  reversed,  and  that  in  this  case  the  Hebrswi 
vrere,  not  the  borrowers,  but  the  lenders.  We  have 
indisputable  eridence  that  it  existed  among  them, 
whatever  may  ha>'e  been  its  origin,  many  oeuturies 
before  it  is  found  in  other  records;  of  tbe  contrary 
«e  have  no  evidence  whatever.  Of  tbe  singular 
manner  in  which  the  word  has  been  introduced 
into  other  languages,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance 
m  a  passage  quoted  by  M.  Kt^musat,  from  one  of 
the  works  of  the  Chinese  philosopher  Lar>.t8eu,  who 
flourished,  according  to  Chinese  chronology,  abort 
the  6th  or  7th  century  b.  c,  and  held  the  opiniona 
commonly  attributed  to  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and 
others  of  the  (xreeks.  This  passage  M.  R^musal 
translates  as  foUows:  "Cdui  que  vous  r^gaxdes 
et  que  vous  ne  voyez  pas,  se  nomme/;  celui  que 
vous  ^utei  et  que  vous  n'entendez  pas,  se  iiomme 
Hi  i  celui  que  votre  main  cherohe  et  qu*elle  ne  pent 
pas  saisir,  se  nomme  Wei.  Ce  sont  trois  Itres 
qu'on  ne  pent  oomprendre,  et  qui,  confundui,  n'en 
font  qu'un."  In  these  three  letters  J  H  Y  R^musai 
thinks  that  he  recognizes  the  name  Jehovah  of  the 
Hebrews,  which  might  have  been  learnt  by  the 
philosopher  himself  or  some  of  his  pupils  in  the 
course  of  his  travels;  or  it  might  have  been  brought 
into  C!hina  by  some  exiled  Jews  or  Gnoetics.  The 
Chinese  interpreter  of  the  passage  maintains  that 
these  mystical  letters  signify  ''  the  void,'*  so  that 
in  his  time  every  trace  of  the  origin  of  the  word 
had  in  all  probability  been  lont.  And  not  only  does 
it  appear,  though  periiaps  in  a  questionable  form, 
in  the  literature  of  the  Chinese.  In  a  letter  from 
the  misskmary  Phisant  to  the  Vicar  ApostoBs 
Boueho,  dated  18th  Feb.  1847,  there  is  mention 
mauo  of  a  tradition  which  existed  among  a  tribe  )m 
tht  jungles  of  Burmah,  that  the  diriue  being 
eaLjd  Joeu  or  Kara^ova,  and  that  the 
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H  dm  Jfhottih  of  the  Old  Tertamoit  wm  attrib- 
trtad  to  him  (Retnln,  BuMgt^  Ui.  66).  But  all 
Ihia  b  very  vague  and  more  euiioua  thao  convin- 
oiiig.  Hie  inaeription  In  fhuit  of  the  temple  of  Itis 
at  SMa  quoted  by  Plutarch  {dk  h.  H  0*.%  9),  **  I 
am  an  thai  hath  been,  and  that  ia,  and  that  ihall 
be,*'  which  haa  been  employed  aa  an  ailment  to 
prove  that  the  name  Jriiovah  waa  known  among 
the  ^^yptiaiia,  ia  mentioned  neither  by  Herodotus, 
Diodorua;  nor  Strabo;  and  Proclua,  who  does  allude 
to  it,  aays  it  waa  in  the  adytum  of  the  temple. 
But,  even  if  it  be  genuine,  ita  authority  ia  worth- 
less for  the  purpoee  for  which  it  ia  adduced.  For, 
■ttpposing  that  Jehovah  ia  the  name  to  which  such 
meaning  ia  attached,  it  follows  rather  that  the 
Egyptians  borrowed  it  and  learned  its  significance 
from  the  Jews,  unless  it  can  be  proved  Uiat  both 
M  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  the  same  combination  of 
letters  conveyed  the  same  idea.  Without,  however, 
hftving  recourse  to  any  hypothesis  of  this  kind,  the 
peculiarity  of  the  inscription  is  aufllriently  expUined 
by  the  place  which,  aa  ia  well  known,  Isis  holds  in 
the  Egyptian  mythology  aa  the  univerMl  mother. 
The  i^\'ocatQa  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  word 
have  shovrn  no  lack  of  ingenuity  in  sununoning  to 
their  aid  autboritiea  the  most  unpromising.  A 
passage  from  a  treatise  on  interpretation  (ircpl 
ipfirfPtltu,  §  71),  written  by  one  Demetrius,  m 
which  it  is  said  that  the  Egyptians  hymned  their 
gods  by  means  of  the  seven  vowels,  has  been  tor- 
tured to  ^ve  evidence  on  the  point  Scaliger  was 
in  doubt  whether  it  referred  to  Serapis,  ciUled  by 
Hesychius  **  Serapis  of  seven  letters  *'  (rh  lirra- 

ypdfAfutror  Sopiwts),  or  to  the  exclamatbn  WH 

njn^9  A4  yMvdh,  *«He  is  Jehovah.'*  Of  the 
latter  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  Gesner  took 
the  seven  Greek  vowels,  and  arranging  them  in  the 
order  lEHOOTA,  found  therein  Jehovah.  But  he 
waa  triumphantly  refrited  by  Didymus,  who  main- 
tained that  the  vowda  were  merely  used  for  musical 
notea,  and  in  this  very  probable  coi\)ecture  he  is 
supported  by  the  Milesian  inscription  elucidated 
kj  Barthdemy  and  others.  In  this  the  invocation 
if  Qod  is  denoted  by  the  seven  vowels  five  times 
repeated  in  different  ammgements,  Atrftow, 
Eijiova»a,  Hiovofaf,  Ioimvmi?)  Ovwarqt:  each  group 
of  vowels  prraedes  a  *<  holy  "  Hiyi§),  and  the  whole 
concludes  with  the  following:  *'the  city  of  the 
Mnmiana  and  all  the  inhabitants  are  guarded  by 
archangels."  Miiller,  with  much  probability,  con- 
cludes that  the  seven  vowels  represented  the  seven 
notes  of  the  octave.  One  more  argument  for  the 
E^^yptian  origin  of  Jehovah  remains  to  be  noticed. 
It  ia  found  in  the  circumstance  that  Pharaoh 
changed  the  name  of  Eliakim  to  Jehoiakim  (2  K. 
xxiii.  34),  which  it  ia  asserted  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  conquerors  towards  the  con- 
quered, unless  the  Egyptian  king  imposed  upon  the 
king  of  Judah  the  name  of  one  of  his  own  gods. 
But  the  same  reasoning  vroukl  prove  that  the  (wigin 
of  the  word  was  Babylonian,  for  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon changed  the  name  of  Mattaniah  to  ZedekiaA 
{%  K.  xziv.  17). 

Hut  many,  abandoning  aa  untenable  the  theory 
d  an  Egyptian  origin,  have  sought  to  trace  the 
same  among  the  Phoenicians  and  CanaanlUsh  tribes. 
}n  support  of  this,  Hartmann  brings  forward  a 
pMnge  from  a  pretended  fragment  of  Sanchonlatho 
Moled  by  Phik>  Byblius,  a  writer  of  the  age  of 
ilna.    Bat  it  la  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
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■Dialled  flngmenta  of  Saadioniatbo,  tiM 
Phoenician  chronicler,  are  moat  impudent  faigeilai 
oonooeted  by  Phik>  Bybliua  himself.  BcaidsB,  the 
passage  to  wfakh  Hartmann  refers  Is  not  found  in 
Philo  Byblius,  but  ia  quoted  ttom  Porphyry  by 
Eusebius  (Ptxip.  Evan,  i.  9,  §  21),  and,  gennine  or 
not  eridently  alludes  to  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jewa. 
It  IS  there  stated  that  the  most  trustworthy  aa- 
tbority  in  matters  connected  with  the  Jewa  ww 
Sanchonlatho  of  Beyrout,  who  received  his  informa- 
tion from  HierombakM  (Jentbbaal)  the  priest  of 
the  god  'IfiMi.  From  the  occurrence  of  Jehovah 
aa  a  compound  in  the  proper  names  of  many  who 
were  not  Hebrews,  Hamaker  ( Jfisc.  Pktm.  p.  174, 
Ac,)  oiNitends  that  it  must  have  been  known  among 
heathen  people.  But  such  knowledge,  if  it  ensted, 
was  no  more  than  might  have  been  obtained  by 
their  necessary  contact  with  the  Hebrews.  The 
names  of  Uriah  the  Hittite,  of  Araunah  or  Aniy  <iA 
the  Jebusite,  of  TobirtA  the  Ammonite,  and  of  the 
Canaanitish  town  Biigotl\}ah,  may  be  all  explained 
without  having  recoune  to  Hamaker's  hypothcsia. 
Of  aa  little  value  is  his  ^ipeal  to  1  K.  t.  7,  when 
we  find  the  name  Jehovah  in  the  mouth  of  Hinun« 
king  of  Tyre.  Apart  ftrNu  the  oonaideration  that 
Hiram  would  necessarily  be  acquainted  with  the 
name  as  that  of  the  Hebrews'  national  god,  its 
occurrence  ia  snffidently  explained  by  the  tenor  of 
Solomon's  message  (1  K.  t.  3-6).  Another  point 
on  whkdi  Hamaker  leliea  for  support  ia  the  name 
*A/83cuor,  which  occurs  aa  that  of  a  l^rian  aoflble 
in  Menander  (Jooeph.  e.  Apion.  i.  SI),  and  whieh 

he  identifiea  with  Obadiah  (rP*T3)7).     But  both 

Fiirst  and  Hengstenbeq;  represent  it  in  Hebiew 

characters  by  "^IT^Py  *abdai,  which  even  Hamaker 

thinks  more  probable. 

n.  Such  are  the  prindpal  hypotheeea  which  have 
been  constructed  in  order  to  account  ibr  a  non- 
Hd)rdc  origin  of  Jehovah.  To  attribute  mnch 
value  to  them  requires  a  large  share  of  bath.  It 
remains  now  to  examine  the  theories  on  the  oppodte 
dde;  for  on  this  point  authorities  are  by  no  means 
agreed,  and  have  frequently  gone  to  the  etmtrary 
extreme.  S.  D.  Luzaatto  (Amtn.  in  Jet,  Vat,  in 
RosenmiJiler's  Compend.  xxiv.)  advances  with  nn- 
gular  naivete  the  extraordinary  statement    that 

Jehovah,  or  rather  iTirP  divested  of  poLnta,  ia 

compounded  of  two  inte^eetions,  HI,  cdA,  of  pdn, 

and  ^TV^,  ydh^  of  joy,  and  denotes  the  author  of 
good  and  evlL  Sudi  an  etymology,  from  one  who  is 
unquestionably  among  the  fimt  of  modem  Jewish 
sohohrs,  is  a  remaritable  phenomenon.  Ewald, 
referring  to  Gen.  xix.  24,  suggests  aa  the  origin  of 

Jehovah,  the  Arab.  ^\yStf  which  signifies  •^  bdgfati 

heaven; "  acoqjecture,  of  the  honor  of  which  no  im 
will  dedrs  to  rob  him.  But  most  have  taken  for 
the  baais  of  their  explanations,  and  the  diAtent 
roethoda  of  punctuation  which  they  propoae,  the 
passage  in  Ex.  lii.  14,  to  which  we  must  m^xrally 
look  for  a  solution  of  the  question.  When  Hoses 
recdved  his  eommiasion  to  be  the  ddiverer  of  braei, 
the  Almighty,  who  appeared  in  the  burning  bash« 
oommunicated  to  him  the  name  which  he  ahook 
give  as  the  cndentials  of  his  mission:  *  And  dot 

said  unto  Moaea,  I  am  trat  I  am  OBrH  rPHIf 

•        •  •      a   • 

rPr^,  thyek  daAer  eAfcA);  and  ha  aaSd,  Tbm 
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M  ttw  uj  milo  the  childrra  of  IitmI,  I  am 
mJk  «ct  me  onto  yoa/'  Thai  thit  pMMge  is 
■kBded  tc  indkate  Mje  eiymolngy  of  Jehovah,  u 
—iwttiwd  by  the  Hebrewa,  no  one  has  ventuied 
ti  dooM:  it  is  in  fiict  the  Icey  to  the  whole  mysten 
llBft,  though  it  certainly  supplies  *Jie  etynio*  tgj 
t»  interpretation  most  be  determined  from  aiier 

•oBsidentions.    According  to  this  view  then,  HIH^ 
mat  be  the  3d  sing.  masc.  Ait.  of  the  substantive 

mb  7^n,  the  older  form  of  which  was  Hin, 

■unioand  in  the  Chaldee  mq,  and  Syriao  l^^ 

a  fact  which  will  be  referred  to  heieafter  in  die- 
eusdag  the  antiquity  of  the  name.  If  this  ety- 
tooloi^  be  oorrectf  and  there  seems  little  reason  to 
ail  it  in  qnestioii,  one  step  towards  the  true  punc- 
taation  aiul  pronunciation  is  already  gained.  Many 
kuned  men,  and  among  them  Grotius,  Galatinus, 
C^nnos,  and  Leuaden,  in  an  1^2:0  when  such  fancies 
•we  rils,  imagined  that,  residing  the  name  with 
ihe  Twel  points  usually  attached  to  it,  they  dis- 
eovered  an  indication  of  the  eternity  of  God  in  the 
bet  that  the  name  by  which  He  revealed  himself 
Is  the  Hebrews  was  compounded  of  the  present 
participle,  and  the  future  and  preterite  tenses  of 
the  tahstantive  vwb.  The  idea  may  have  been 
nggerted  by  the  expression  in  Rev.  iv.  8  id  ^v  Koi 
A  &y  col  d  /pX^Mci^')*  ^'^  received  apparent  oon- 
finnation  from  the  Taig.  Jon.  on  Deut  zzxii.  39, 
•ad  Taxg.  Jer.  on  Ex.  iii.  14.  These  passagea, 
htamtmt,  throw  no  light  upon  the  oomposition  of 
the  name,  and  merdy  assert  that  in  its  significance 
it  embrtoes  past,  present,  and  future.  But  liaviiig 
igRed  lo  r^Bct  the  present  punctuation,  it  is  use- 
km  to  diaoiss  any  theories  which  may  be  based 
span  it,  had  they  even  greater  probability  in  their 
htar  Umn  the  one  just  mentioned.  As  one  of  the 
fanns  in  wluch  Jehovah  appean  in  Greek  characters 
it  'law,  it  has  been  proposed  by  Cappellus  to  pnno> 

tMteit  rnsy^,  yikvaky  which  is  dearly  contrary 

A  the  snslogy  of  H  v  verbs.   Gussetius  suggested 

nvr,  jfcMwA,  or  njiTt,  yi**eA,  in  the  former 
if  vfaUi  he  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Fiirst ; 

ad  Ifsrar  and  Con.  a  Lapide  read  it  H^H.^, 
feAsdk.-  bat  OD  an  these  suppositions  we  should 

kftie  ^fT  for  Vl^  in  the  terminations  of  com- 
pomd  proper  names.    The  sufih^ces  of  others  are 

divided  between  HJiT^,  or  •^^.l!  j  suppoeed  to  be 
lypresenttd  by  the  *lafi4  of  Epiplianius  above  men- 

iioBsd,  snd  n^H^  or  H^q^  which  Fiirst  holds 

to  be  the  *lcv^  of  Porphyry,  or  the  *Iao^  of 
denens  Akxandrinus.  Caspari  {Aficha^  p.  6,  Ac.) 
deeidei  m  favor  of  the  former  on  the  ground  that 
this  form  only  would  give  rise  to  the  oontraction 

VT  b  proper  names,  and  oppoies  both  Fiir8t*8 
faadboaiioa  TlYTl  or  t^JTV,,  as  well  as  that  of 

»     •  •  •   •  a  • 

'^JT  «  n3ifT!»  which  would  be  contiaeted  into 

n^.   Gescoius  punctuates  the  word  H^n^,  from 

tUeh,  or  from  TJ^n^,  are  derived  the  ahbreviated 

Ma  r^,  y|&,  wed  in  poetry,  and  the  form  hn^ss 

•n^'»  IT!  (so  ^?T  becomes  "^iT)  which  occurs 
i  ^  sonmepcet  lent  o'  compound  propft  names 
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(Hitdg,  Jeanjtf,  p.  4).  DeUtzsch  maintafais  that 
whichever  punctuation  be  adopted,  the  quieeenol 

sheva  under  H  is  uxigrammatical,  and  ChatepL 
Pathach  is  the  proper  vowel     Ue  therefore  writei 

it  nin^,  yihdvdh,  to  which  he  says  the  'Aid 
of  Tbeodoret  corresponds;  the  last  vowel  being 
Kametz  instead  of  S^gol,  according  to  the  analogy 

of  proper  names  derived  from  17  V  veihs  (e.  g 

1.0'*,   mO\  nOD\   and  others).     In  hk 

(^dnion  the  form  *  ^  is  not  an  abbreviatJi'n,  but 
a  concentration  of  the  Tetragnmimaton  {Comm 
Sber  den  PmUei\  £inL).  There  remains  to  be 
noticed  the  suggestiou  of  Gesenius  that  the  form 

nin!t  which  he  adopted,  might  be  the  Hiph.  fiit. 
of  the  substantive  verb.  Of  the  same  opinion  was 
Heuss.    Others  sgaiu  would  make  it  Piei,  and  read 

n^n^.  Fiirst  (HaTtciw.  s.  V.)  mentions  some  other 
etymologies  which  affect  the  meaning  rather  than 
the  punctuation  of  the  name;  such,  for  instance,  as 

that  it  is  derived  from  a  root  Hin,  **  to  over- 
throw," and  signifies  **  the  destroyer  or  storm- 
sender; "  or  that  it  denutes  "  the  light  or  hea^'en,*' 

from  a  root  nin  =  nD'*,  "to  be  bright,"  01 
*^  the  life-giver,**  from  the  same  root  =  mn,  <«  to 
live."    We  have  therefore  to  dedde  between  nin; 

or  n^n^  and  accept  the  former,  i.  e.  YakAvch^ 
as  the  more  probable  punctuation,  continuing  at 
the  same  time  for  tlie  sake  of  oon^'enioioe  to  adopt 
the  form  "  Jehovah  "  in  what  follows,  on  account 
of  its  familiarity  to  English  readers. 

ni.  The  next  point  for  consideration  is  of  vastly 
more  importance:  what  is  the  meaning  of  Jehovah, 
and  what  does  it  express  of  the  being  and  imturs 
of  God,  more  than  or  in  distinction  from  the  other 
names  applied  to  the  deity  in  the  O.  T.  ?  That 
there  was  some  distinction  in  these  difierent  appel- 
lations was  early  perceived,  and  ^-ariouA  expbnationa 
were  employed  to  account  for  it.  Tertullian  {adv. 
Hermog,  c.  3)  obsen'ed  that  God  was  not  called 
Lord  («</pios)  till  after  the  Creation,  and  in  oonse- 
quoice  of  it;  while  Augustine  found  in  it  an  indi« 
cation  of  the  absolute  dependence  of  man  upon  God 
((2e  Gen,  nd  Lit.  viii.  2).  Clirysostom  {Ilota,  xiv. 
in  Gen. )  considered  the  two  names,  Lord  aud  God, 
as  equivalent,  and  the  alternate  use  of  them  arbi< 
trary.  But  all  their  arguments  proceed  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  KtiSpios  of  the  LX  X.  is  the  true 
rendering  of  the  original,  whereas  it  is  merely  the 

translation  of  ^J^b^  dddn&i^  whose  points  it  bean. 

With  nKutl  to  O^n^.^  ii^^,  the  otht  r  dM 
name  by  which  the  Deity  fat  designated  in  thu  0.  T., 
it  has  l)een  held  by  naany,  and  the  opinion  dciCs  not 
even  now  want  supporters,  that  in  the  plural  fonn 
of  the  word  was  shadowed  forth  the  plurality  of 
persons  in  the  godhead,  and  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  was  inferred  therefrom.  Such,  according 
to  Peter  I^orobard,  was  the  true  significance  of 
Elohim.  But  Calvin,  Mercer,  Drusius  and  Bel- 
larmine  have  given  the  weight  of  tlieir  authority 
against  an  explanation  so  foncifiil  nnd  arbitrary. 
Among  tne  Jewish  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  the 
qu^etion  much  more  nearly  approach  3d  its  soluthm. 
H.  Jehuds  Hallevi  (I2.h  cent.),  the  author  ef  Oh 
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look  CoB%  foana  n.  *be  nnge  of  Elohim  a  proieit 
igainit  idolaten,  who  call  each  penonified  power 

rr*^  ilddh,  and  all  ooUeeUTely  Elohim.    Ba  in* 

terpreied  it  as  the  nuMt  general  name  of  the  Deity, 
diitinguiabing  Him  aa  manifested  in  the  eahibitioD 
lit'  hia  power,  without  referenoe  to  his  personality 
or  moral  qualitiea,  or  to  any  special  relation  which 
He  bears  to  man.    JehoTah,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
revealed  and  known  God.     While  the  meaning  of 
the  former  could  ho  evolved  by  reasoning,  the  true 
significance  of  the  btter  oould  only  be  apprehoided 
**  by  that  prophetic  vision  by  which  a  man  is,  aa  it 
were,  separated  and  withdrawn  from  his  own  kind, 
and  approaches  to  the  angelic,  and  another  spirit 
enten  into  him.'*     In  like  manner  Maimonides 
(Afar,  Neb.  i.  61,  Buxt.)  saw  in  Jehovah  the  name 
which  teaches  of  the  substance  of  the  Creator,  and 
Abarbanel  (quoted  by  Buxtorf,  de  Norn,  Dei,  §  89} 
distinguishes  Jeho\'ah,  aa  denoting  God  aoconUng 
to  what  He  is  in  himaelf,  from  Elohim  which  con- 
veya  the  idea  of  the  impression  made  by  bis  power. 
In  the  opinion  of  Aatruc,  a  Belgian  ph}'sician,  anth 
whom  the  documentary  hj-potheais  originated,  the 
alternate  use  of  the  two  names  waa  arbitrary,  and 
determined  by  no  essential  difference.    Hasse  ( An/- 
dtckuagen)  considered  them  aa  hiatorical  iianieai 
and  Sack  {de  Utu  Norn,  Dei^  etc.)  regarded  Elohim 
aa  a  vague  term  denoting  **  a  certain  infinite,  om- 
nipotent, inoomprehenaible  existence,  from  which 
tliinga  finite  and  visible  ha>'e  derived  tl)eir  origin," 
while  to  God,  as  revealing  himself,  tlie  more  deftnite 
title  of  Jehovah  waa  applied.     Ewald,  in  hia  tract 
on  the  composition  of  Geneais  ^written  when  he 
waa  nineteen),  maintained  that  Flohim  denoted  the 
Deity  in  general,  and  is  the  common   or  lower 
name,  while  Jehoi'ah  was  the  national  god  of  the 
Israelites.     But  in  order  to  carry  out  his  theory  he 
waa  compelled  in  many  pUces  to  alter  the  text,  and 
waa  aftcrwarda  induced  to  modify  his  stateuients, 
which  were  opposed  by  Gramberg  and  Stahelin. 
Doubtless  Elohim  is  used  in  many  canes  of  tlie  gods 
of  the  heathen,  who  included  in  the  same  titSe  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews,  and  denoted  generally  the 
Deity  when  spoken  of  as  a  supernatural  being,  and 
when  no  national  feelinf?  influenced  the  spraker. 
It  waa  Ek>hira  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen, 
delivered  the  Israelites  fiwm  Egypt  (1  Sam.  iv.  8), 
and  the  Egyptian  bul  adjursd  David  by  Elohim, 
rather  than  by  Jehovah,  of  whom  he  would  have  no 
■nowledge  (1  Sam.  xxx.  16).     So  Ehud  announces 
to  the  Moabitish   king  a  message  fh>m   Elohim 
(Judg.  iii.  20);  to  the  S}Tiana  the  Jehovah  of  the 
Hebrewa  waa  only  their  national  God,  one  of  the 
Ek>him  (1  K.  xx.  23,  28),  and  in  the  mouth  of  a 
heathen  the  name  Jehovah  would  convey  no  more 
Intelligilie  meaning  than  thia.    It  ia  to  be  obaerved 
ilao  that  when  a  Hebrew  speaks  with  a  heathen  be 
uses  the  more  general  term  Elohim.    Joseph,  in 
iddressing  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  16),  and  David,  in 
ippeoling  to  the  king  of  Moab  to  protect  his  fiunily 
1  Sam.  xxii.  3),  designate  the  Deity  by  the  Ian 
ipeeific  title;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  same  rule 
b  genrrally  followed  when   the  heathen  are  the 
tpeakera,  aa  in  the  case  of  Abimelech  ((jen.  xxi. 
13).  the   Hittltes  (C^en.   xxiii.  6),  the  Midianite 
(Judg.  vii.  14),  and  Jose])h  in  bis  assumed  character 
aa  an  Egyptian  (Gen.  xlii.  18).    But,  although  thia 
diatlnction  between  Elohim,  aa  the  general  appeUa- 
tioD  of  Deity,  and  Jehovah,  the  national  God  of 
Iha  laraelitiea,  contains  some  superficial  truth,  the 
fHl  MtUKV  3f  their  dlffi!raioe  muit  be  sought  lor 
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must 
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fer  deeper,  and  aa  a 

which  will  be  adduced  reoourae 

toetymok)gy. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  derivation  of  n*nS>|: 
OSAiM,  the  pL  of  l?"^^  etymokgicU  are  IfarMid 
in  their  opinloua ;  aome  connecting  it  wUh  ^H,  A^ 
and  the  unuaed  root  ViK,  iti;  <*to  be  ainng»*' 

while  others  refer  it  to  the  Arabic  «Jt,  nUkOy  **■  to 

be  aatoniahed,**  and  henoe  lU  I,  nlaika^  "  to  worahip, 
adore,"  Elohim  thua  dtsoting  the  Sopreme  Being 
who  waa  worthy  of  all  worship  and  adoratkn,  the 
dread  and  awlul  One.  But  Eiuat^  with  much 
greater  probahility,  takes  the  noun  in  this  ease  aa 
the  primitive  ftom  irtiich  is  derived  the  idea  of 
worship  contained  in  the  verb,  and  girea  aa  the 

true  root  nbHsb^H  **  to  be  strong.**  Ddaci^ 

would  prefer  a  root,  '^  ^^*  =  nbSs=  TV  {Symtb. 

ad  Psalm,  Ubutr,  p.  29).     From  whatewr  root, 

however,  the  word  may  be  derived,  moat  are  of 

opinion  that  the  primary  idea  oontauied  in  it  ia 

that  of  atrength,  power;  ao  that  Elohim  ia  the 

proper  appellation  of  the  Deity,  aa  mantlesied  in 

hia  creative  and  universally  sustaining  agency,  and 

in  the  general  divine  guidance  and  goi^emment  of 

the  world.     Heiigstenberg,  who   adberea  to   the 

derivation  whovt  mentioned  fit>m  the  Arab.,  nlika 

and  altiAa,  deduoea  from  thia  etymology  hia  theory 

that   Elohim   indicates  a  tower,   and  Jthonh  a 

higher  stage  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  on  the 

ground  that  "  the  feeling  of  fear  is  the  lowest  which 

can  exist  in  reference  to  God,  and  merdy  in  respect 

of  this  feeling  is  God  marlced  by  this  desiguatkjii." 

But  the  same  inference  might  also  be  (bawn  on 

the  supposition  that  the  idea  of  simple  power  oc 

strengUi  is  the  most  prominent  in  the  word:  and 

it  is  more  natural  that  the  Divine  Being  should  be 

conceived  of  as  strong  before  He  became  the  otjaet 

of  fear  and  adoration.     To  this  view  Geaeiuoa  ae- 

cedes,  when  he  says  that  the  notion  of  worshipping 

and  fearing  ia  rather  derived  from  the  power  of  thi 

Deity  which  ia  expreased  in  hia  name.    The  quea- 

tion  now  arises.  What  b  the  meaning  to  be  atlached 

to  the  plural  form  of  the  word?     As  haa  been 

already  mentkwied,  some  have  diaoovered  theeein 

the  myatery  of  the  Trinity,  while  otbera  maintain 

that  it  pointa  to  poljthdam.    The  Babbb  generally 

expUin  it  aa  the  plural  of  nii(|esty;  Rabbi  Bechai, 

aa  signifying  the  lord  of  all  powers.    Afaarbanel  and 

Kimcbi  consider  it  a  title  of  honor,  hi  aooordanoc 

with  the  Hebrew  idfom,  of  which  examples  will  l< 

found  in  la.  liv.  5,  Job  xzxv.  10,  Gen.  xudx.  20. 

xlu.  30.  In  Prov.  iz.  1,  the  plural  rhoyn, 
chocmdlh,  ^  wiadoma,**  b  uaed  for  wiadom  in  the 
abatract,  aa  including  all  the  treasurea  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge.  Hence  it  b  probaltle  that  the 
plural  form  Ek>him,  inatead  of  pointing  to  polv- 
thebm,  b  applied  to  God  aa  comprehendii^  ia 
himaelf  the  fulhieaa  of  all  power,  and  uniting  in  a 
perfect  degree  all  that  which  the  name  aigniAca 
and  all  the  attributes  which  the  heathen  aacribe  *» 
the  ae^'aral  divinitiea  of  their  pantheon.     The  aia 

gular  n*^ 7^  Hdnhj  with  few  exceptkns  (Neh  a 

17;  9  Chr.  xzxii.  lb\  •locun  only  iu  poeCqr*    A 
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ril  te  flmnd,  upon  ezaminati<»i  of  the  piunges  in 
■Udk  Flnhim  oocun,  Uuk.  it  is  chiefly  iu  yiao» 
irhOTB  God  it  exhibited  onlj  in  Uie  pleiutude  of  hia 
paw,  and  wliere  no  eepeetal  reference  it  mtde  to 
Ut  unity,  penonality,  or  boiineat,  or  to  his  relation 
M  bncl  and  the  theocracy.  (See  Ps.  zri.  1,  xix. 
1,  7,  8.)  HeDgatenbei^*8  etymolof^y  of  the  word 
m  diiputfed  bj  Delitzach  (Synb,  ad  Pn.  Uhutr.  p. 
19  a.  y,  who  refen  it,  at  haa  been  mentioned  above, 
to  a  loot  indicating  power  or  might,  and  aeea  in  it 
an  exprassion  not  of  what  men  thinlc  of  God,  but 
of  what  He  ia  in  Himself,  in  ao  far  aa  He  haa  life 
jmnipotent  in  Himadf,  and  according  aa  He  ia  the 
tKjginning  and  end  of  all  life.  For  the  true  ez- 
|Janation  of  the  name  he  refers  to  the  revelation 
of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  But  it  ia  at  least 
Rtnmely  doubUul  whether  to  the  ancient  Israelitea 
any  idea  of  this  nature  waa  conveyed  by  Elohim ; 
and  in  making  uae  of  the  more  advanced  knowledj^e 
aappfied  by  the  New  Testament,  there  ia  some 
dany^er  of  diaoovering  more  rue:iiiing  and  a  more 
Bobtle  aigiiifieance  than  was  ever  intended  to  be 


V.  But  while  Elohim  exhibits  God  displayed  in 
his  power  as  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  phys- 
ical  universe,  the   name  .lehovah   designates  his 
nature  at  He  stands  in  relation  to  man,  as  the  only, 
ahnigfaty,  true,  peraonal,  lioly  BeiiK?,  a  apirit,  and 
**the  fattier  of  apiritt*'   (Num.  xn.   22;   comp. 
John  IT.  ^),  who  rpvealed  himself  to  his  people, 
made  a  ooveuant  with  them,  and  became  their  law- 
giver, and  to  whom  all  hon<v  and  worahip  are  due. 
If  thie  etymok^  above  given  be  accepted,  and  the 
name  be  derived  fiom  the  future  teiiae  of  the  aub- 
stantive  verb,  it  would  denote,  in  accordance  inth 
the  general  analogy  of  proper  names  of  a  similar 
form,  ^  He  that  is,*'  '^  the  Being,'*  whose  chief 
attribute  it  eternal  exittence.     .Jehovah  is  repre- 
•cnted  at  etenjal  (Caen.  xxi.  83;  comp.  1  Tim.  vi. 
16),  unchangeable  (Ex.  iil.  14;  Mai.  ill.  6),  the  only 
beiog  (Joah.  xxii.  22;  Pa.  1.  1),  creator  and  lord 
3f  att  things  (Ex.  xx.  11;   comp.  Num.  xvi.  22 
with  xxvii«  16;  la.  xlii.  5).     It  ia  Jehovah  who 
made  the  covenant  with  hia  people  (Gen.  xv.  18; 
Norn.  X.  33,  Ac).  In  this  connection  Elohim  occurs 
bat  once  (Ps.  Ixxriii.  10),  and  e\'en  with  the  article, 
ha-Elohim,  which  expresses  more  personality  than 
Elohim  alone,  ia  found  but  seldom  (Judg.  xx.  27 ; 
*1  Sam.  iv.  4).     The  Isradites  were  ei\)oined   to 
observe  the  onnmandments  of  Jehovah  (Lev.  iv.  27, 
Ac),  to  keep  his  law,  and  to  worship  Him  alone. 
Hanee  the  phraae  **to  serve  Jehovah  "  (Ex.  x.  7, 
9,  Ac)  is  applied  to  denote  true  worship,  whereas 
<*to  serve  ha-Elohim  '*  ia  used  but  once  in  this 
sense  (Ex.  iii.  12),  and  Elohim  occurs  in  the  same 
laaoeiatiao  only  when  the  worahip  of  idols  ia  apoken 
if  (Deut.  It.  ^;  Judg.  iii.  6).     Aa  Jehovah,  the 
mly  true  God,  ia  the  only  object  of  true  worship, 
U>  Him  bdong  the  aabbatha  and  feativals,  and  ali 
the  ofdinances  connected  with  the  religious  services 
a  the  Israelites  (Ex.  x.  9,  xii.  11;  Uv.  xxiii.  2). 
lis  are  the  altars  on  which  oflbrings  are  made  to 
tie  true  God;  the  priests  and  ministers  are  his 
(1  Sam.  ii.  11,  xiv.  3),  and  ao  exeluaively  that  a 
frieat  of  Efehim  ia  alwaya  aaaoeiated  with  idolatroua 
mrahipL      To  Jehovah  alone  are  offtringa  made 
(Ex.  viii.  8),  and  if  Elohim  ia  ever  used  in  thia 
#nM»ff^V>",  it  it  alwaya  qualified  by  pnmomuuJ 
■fBxea,  or  tome  word  in  oonatruotkm  with  It,  so  at 
^  indacate  th3  true  God ;  in  all  other  cases  it  rtten 
M  Uob  (Ex.  xxii.  20.  xxxiv.  15).     It  foOowi  nat- 
n|y  that  the  Tample  and  Tabernacle  are  Jehovah'a, 
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and  if  they  are  Attributed  to  Elohhn,  the  lattar  It 
in  aome  manner  reatricted  aa  before.  The  prophete 
are  the  propheta  of  Jehovah,  and  their  announce 
m«its  prooaed  from  him,  seldom  from  Elohim. 
The  Israelites  are  the  people  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxxri. 
20),  the  congregation  of  J^ovah  (Nun.  xvi.  3), 
as  the  Moabites  are  the  people  of  Chemosh  ( Jer. 
xlviii.  46).  Their  long  ia  the  anointed  of  Jehovah ; 
their  wan  are  the  ware  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  xiv.  25; 
1  Sam.  xviii.  17);  their  enemiea  are  the  enemiej 
of  Jehovah  (2  Sam.  xii.  14);  it  ia  the  hand  of 
Jehovah  that  delivers  them  up  to  their  foes  (Judg. 
vi.  1,  xiii.  1,  d«.),  and  he  it  is  who  raises  up  fci 
them  ddiveren  and  judges,  and  on  whom  they  call 
in  Umes  of  peril  (Judg.  iL  18,  iiL  9,  15;  Josh, 
xxiv.  7;  1  Sam.  xvii.  37).  In  fine,  Jehovah  is  the 
theocraUc  king  of  hia  people  (Judg.  viii.  23),  by 
him  their  kings  reign  and  achieve  success  against 
the  national  enemies  (1  Sam.  xi.  13,  xiv.  23). 
Their  heroes  are  inspired  by  his  Spirit  (Judg.  iii. 
10,  vi.  34),  and  their  hand  steekxl  agauist  their 
foes  (2  Sam.  vii.  23);  the  watchword  of  Gideon 
was  *'  The  Sword  of  Jehovah,  and  of  Gideon !  '* « 
(Judg.  vii.  20).  The  day  on  which  (jod  executes 
judgment  on  the  wicked  is  the  day  of  Jehovah  (Is. 
ii.  12,  xxxiv.  8;  oomp.  Kev.  xvi.  14).  As  the 
Israelites  were  in  a  remarkable  manner  distin> 
guiahed  as  the  people  of  Jehovah,  who  became  their 
lawgiver  and  supreme  ruler,  it  is  not  strange  that 
He  should  be  put  in  strong  contrast  with  Chemoeli 
(Judg.  xi.  24),  Ashtaroth  (Judg.  x.  6),  and  the 
Baalim  (Judg.  iii.  7),  the  national  deities  of  the 
surrountluig  nations,  and  thus  be  preeminently  dis- 
tinguished as  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Hebrews  in 
one  aspect  of  his  character.  Such  and  no  more 
was  He  to  the  heathen  (1  K.  xx.  23);  but  all  thia 
and  much  more  to  the  Israelites,  to  whom  Jehovah 
was  a  distinct  personal  subsistence,  —  the  liring 
God,  who  reveals  himsdf  to  man  by  word  and  deed, 
helps,  guides,  saves,  and  delivers,  and  is  to  the  Old 
what  Christ  is  to  the  New  I'eatament.  Jehovah 
waa  no  abstract  name,  but  thoroughly  practical 
and  stood  in  intimate  connectimi  wi^  the  rdigious 
life  of  tlie  peof^e.  While  Elohim  repreaenta  QxA 
only  in  his  most  outward  relation  to  man,  and  dis 
tinguishes  him  aa  recogniased  in  his  omnipotence, 
Jehovah  deacribea  him  according  to  hia  innomoat 
being.  In  Jehovah  the  moral  attributea  are  pre> 
s«it^  as  constituting  the  essence  tH  his  nature, 
whereas  in  Elohim  there  is  no  reflnvnce  to  person- 
ality or  moral  charactw .  The  relation  of  F^him 
to  Jehovah  has  been  variously  expliuned.  Ihe  for- 
mer, in  Heng8tenberg*s  opinion,  indicates  a  lower, 
and  the  latter  a  higher,  stage  of  consciousness  of 
God;  Elohim  becoming  Jehovah  by  an  hiatorical 
process,  and  to  show  how  he  became  so  l)euig  the 
main  object  of  the  sacred  history.  Kurta  oonsiden 
the  two  names  as  related  to  each  other  as  power 
and  evolution ;  Elohim  the  God  of  the  beginning, 
Jehovah  of  the  development;  Elohim  the  create, 
Jehoi-ah  the  mediator.  Elohim  Is  €rod  of  the  be- 
ginning and  end,  the  creator  and  the  judge;  Jeho- 
vah the  God  of  the  middle,  of  the  de^'dopment 
which  lies  between  the  beginning  and  aid  (/>m 
EinhtU  der  Gen.).  That  Jehovah  is  identical  vitk 
Elohim,  and  not  a  separate  being,  ia  indicated  b\ 
the  joint  uae  of  the  namea  Jehovah- Elohim. 
N  I.  The  antiquity  of  the  name  Jehovah  among 

a  •  *«  For  Jehovah  and  Ibr  QMsoo  "  la  the  s^mI 
uaoslatkn.    The  A.  Y  InttrpolatsB  « the  awordt  of.'' 
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Hebrawi  hai  fonned  the  nil^eet  of  mneh  dii- 
That  it  WM  not  known  before  the  age 
ef  Hoees  baa  been  iufierred  from  Ex.  vi.  3;  whUe 
Von  Boblen  auigon  to  it  a  much  more  recent  date, 
and  contends  that  we  have  ^'  no  oonduiive  proof  of 
the  worship  of  Jebo%-ah  anterior  to  the  ancient 
hymns  of  David  "  (/nt,  to  Gen,  I  160,  Eng.  tr.}. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
infer  from  the  etymology  of  the  word  that  it  orig- 
inated in  an  age  long  prior  to  that  of  Moses,  in 

whose  time  the  root  H  JH  s=  TlVl  was  already 
antiquated.     Fiom  the  Aramaic  form  in  which  it 

appears  (oomp.  Chald.  H^n,  Syr.  |0(71),  Jahn 

refers  to  the  earliest  times  of  Abraham  for  its  date, 
and  to  Mesopotamia  or  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  for  its 
birthplace.  Its  usa^  in  Genesis  cannot  be  ex- 
plained, as  Le  C^lerc  suggests,  by  aupposing  it  to  be 
employed  by  anticipation,  for  it  is  mtroduced  where 
the  persons  to  whom  the  history  reUtes  are  speak- 
ing, and  not  only  where  the  narrator  adopts  terms 
fimiiliar  to  himself:  and  the  same  difficulty  remains 
whatever  hypothesis  be  assumed  with  regard  to  the 
original  documents  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
history.  At  the  same  time  it  is  distinctly  stated 
in  £x.  vi.  3,  that  to  the  patriarchs  God  was  not 
known  by  the  name  Jehox-ah.  If,  therefore,  this 
passage  has  reference  to  the  first  revelation  of  Jeho- 
vah simply  as  a  name  and  title  of  God,,  there  is 
eleariy  a  discrepancy  which  requires  to  be  explained. 
In  renewing  his  promise  of  deliverance  from  Egypt, 
^  God  spake  unto  Moees  and  said  unto  him,  I  am 
Jehovah;  and  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto 
Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  (the  name  of)  God  Al- 
mighty {El  Shaddai^  ^^JD  vH),  but  by  my  name 
Jekoyah  was  I  not  known  to  them."  It  follows 
then  that,  if  the  reference  were  merely  to  the  name 
as  a  name,  the  passage  in  question  would  prove 
equally  that  before  this  time  Ebhim  was  unknown 
as  an  appeUation  of  the  Deity,  and  God  would  ap- 
pear un^omily  as  £1  Shaddai  in  the  patriarchal 
history.  But  although  it  was  held  by  Tbeodoret 
( Q^UB»L  zv.  in  Ex.)  and  many  of  the  Fathers,  who 
lave  been  followed  by  a  long  list  of  modems,  that 
he  name  was  first  made  known  by  God  to  Moses, 
tnd  then  introduoed  by  him  among  the  Israelites, 
Uie  contrary  was  maintained  by  O^etan,  Lyranus, 
Calm,  Kosenmiillcr,  Hengstenberg,  and  others, 
who  deny  that  the  passage  in  Ex.  vi.  alludes  to  the 
introduction  of  the  name.  Calvin  saw  at  once  that 
the  knowledge  there  spoken  of  could  not  refer  to 
the  syllables  and  letters,  but  to  the  recognition  of 
lM*s  gbry  and  m^esty.  It  was  not  tiie  name, 
Mit  the  true  depth  of  its  significance  whieh  waa 
unknown  to  and  uncoroprehended  by  the  patriarchs, 
lliey  had  known  God  as  the  omnipotent.  El  Shnti' 
dm  (Gen.  xvii.  1,  xxviii.  3),  the  ruler  of  the  phyi- 
leal  universe,  and  of  man  as  one  of  his  creatures; 
as  a  God  eternal,  immutable,  and  true  to  his  prom- 
ises he  was  yet  to  be  revealed.  In  the  character 
exp^issed  by  the  name  Jehovah  he  had  not  hitherto 
Veen  fully  Imown ;  his  true  atUibutes  had  not  been 
ecognized  (corop.  Jarchi  on  Ex.  vL  3)  in  his  work- 
mg  and  acts  for  (smel.  Aben  Ezra  expbined  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  in  Genesis  as  simply  indi- 
satiiig  the  knowledge  of  it  as  a  proper  name,  not 
%/i  a  qualifieative  expressing  the  attributes  and  qua!- 
ties  of  God.  Heferring  to  other  passages  in  which 
Vie  phiaMS  "  the  name  of  (xod  **  occurs,  it  is  dear 
hat  aomethtng  more  is  intended  by  it  than  a  mere 
mptilntiifrt,  and  that  the  prodamaiion  of  the  name 
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of  God  is  a  revdation  of  his  moral  attribatai,  Hii 
of  his  true  eharacter  as  Jehovah  (Ex.  zidIL  It 
xxxiv.  6,  7)  the  God  of  the  covenant.  Maiinanliki 
(Afor.  N«b.  i.  64,  ed.  Buxtorf )  explains  the  nami 
of  God  as  signifying  his  essrnce  and  his  truth,  ar  J 
Olshausen  (on  Matt,  xviii.  90)  intetprets  »  name  ** 
iivofjM)  as  denoting  **  personality  and  essential 
bdng,  and  thai  not  as  it  is  incompreheneible  or 
unknown,  but  in  its  manifestation.*'  The  name 
of  a  thing  repreeents  the  thing  Itseli^  so  fiur  aa  it 
can  be  expressed  in  worda.  That  Jdiovah  waa  not 
a  new  name  Havemick  oondudes  from  Ex.  iiL  1 4, 
where  "  the  name  of  God  Jehovah  is  evidently  pre- 
supposed as  already  in  use,  and  u  only  ezpUined, 
interpreted,  and  applied.  ...  It  is  certunly  not  a 
new  name  that  is  introduoed ;  on  the  eontrary,  the 

nVTW  ntr'S  ^^'Ipfi  (I  am  that  I  am)  would  be 
unintdligible,'if  tJie'  name  itself  were  not  presup- 
posed as  already  known.  The  oki  name  of  aiUiq- 
uity,  whose  precious  significance  had  been  forgot- 
ten and  neglected  by  the  chikiren  of  Israel,  hers 
as  it  were  rises  again  to  life,  and  is  again  btongbt 
home  to  the  consciousness  of  the  people"  (JnimL 
to  the  Pent.  p.  Gl).  The  same  passage  suf^Uea  an 
argument  to  prove  that  by  *'  name  "  we  are  not  to 
understand  merely  letters  and  syUables,  for  Jehovah 

appears  at  first  in  another  lorm,  ehyeh  (H^HS). 
The  correct  collective  view  of  Ex.  vL  3,  Hengrten- 
berg  conceives  to  be  the  following  —  «*  Hitherto 
that  Bdng,  who  in  one  aspect  was  Jehovah,  in  an- 
other bad  always  been  Qohim.  The  great  crisis 
now  drew  n^h  in  which  Jehovah  Elohim  would  be 
cbwiged  into  Jehovah.  In  prospect  of  this  event 
Goo  solemnly  announced  himsdf  aa  Jehovah." 

Great  stress  has  been  laid,  by  those  who  deny 
the  antiquity  of  the  name  Jehovah,  upmi  the  feet 
that  proper  names  compounded  with  It  occur  but 
sddom  before  the  sge  of  Samud  and  Darid.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that,  after  the  reri\-al  of  the  true 
feith  among  the  Isradites,  proper  names  so  com- 
pounded did  become  more  frequent,  but  if  it  can  lie 
shown  that  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses  any  sueh 
names  existed,  it  wiU  be  suffident  to  prove  tlMt  the 
name  Jehovah  was  not  enUrdy  unknown.  Among 
those  which  have  been  quotMl  for  this  purpose  are 
Jochebed  the  mother  of  Moses,  and  daughter  of 
Levi,  and  Moriah,  the  mountain  on  which  Abraham 
was  commanded  to  ofler  up  Isaac.  Against  the 
former  it  is  urged  that  Moses  might  have  chai^^ 
ho*  name  to  Jochebed  after  the  name  Jdiovah  had 
been  communicated  by  God;  but  this  is  very  im- 
probable, as  he  was  at  this  time  eighty  yean  old, 
and  his  mother  in  ail  probability  dead.  If  this 
only  be  admitted  as  a  genuine  instance  of  a  name 
compounded  with  Jehox'ah,  it  takes  us  at  once  back 
into  the  patriarchal  age,  and  proves  that  a  word 
which  was  empfeyed  in  forming  the  proper  name 
of  Jacob's  grand-dauffhter  could  not  have  been  un- 
known to  that  patriarch  himself.   The  name  Bforiah 

(n^niQ)  is  of  more  importauoe,  for  in  one  pamiagf 
in  which  it  occurs  it  is  accompanied  by  an  etv- 
mok)gy  intended  to  indicate  what  waa  then  nader- 
stood  by  it  (9  Chr.  ill.  1).    Hengstenberg  nganii 

it  as  a  compound  of  H^^,  the  Hoph.  Fait 

of  "^<^,  and  J^^,  the  abbreviated  form  of  HJTT* 
so  that,  acoording  t«  this  etymology,  it  would  d^ 
nify**  shown  by  Jehovah."    Gesenius,  adopting  tb 

meanlQg  of  HhTi  *^  Geo.  xdi.  8, randen  It  <  che 
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•■  I J  fdinwii,**  but  Miggeeta  at  the  nme  time 
«hil  Im  ooosidas  a  more  probable  deri^-ation,  ao- 
aanUng  to  which  Jdiorah  does  not  form  a  part  of 
sbecompoand  irord.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe 
from  varioos  afliisloDS  in  Gen.  xxli.  that  the  former 
«iB  regarded  as  the  true  etymology. 

Having  thus  considered  the  origin,  significance, 
UKi  aotiiiiiity  of  the  name  Jehovah,  the  reader  will 
he  in  a  position  to  Judge  how  much  of  truth  there 
ii  in  the  aasertion  of  Sehwind  (quoted  by  Reinke, 
Beitr,  vL  135,  n.  10)  that  the  terms  Elohim,  Jrho- 
tnk  £bki$my  and  then  Jehomah  alone  applied  to 
(V)d,  show  *•  to  the  philoflophic  inquirer  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind  from  a  plur^ty  of  gods  to  a 
•oper^j>r  god,  and  from  this  to  a  single  Almighty 
traitor  and  ruler  of  the  world.*' 

The  principal  authorities  which  have  beoi  made 
we  of  ill  this  article  are  Hengstenberg,  On  the 
AidketttidS^  of  tkt  PetUtOeueh,  I  213-307,  Eng. 
Inns.;  Reinke,  PhiL  kiatot.  AbkandUmg  Uber  den 
GaUemtnmen  Jekowi^  Beiirdge,  vol.  iii. ;  Tholuck, 
VerwmtekU  Sdkri/len,  th.  i.  377-405;  Kurts,  Die 
JiiakeU  der  GeneM  zliU.~Hii.;  Keil,  (Teber  die 
Gctttmamem  im  PeniaUHehe^  in  Rudelbaeh  and 
Gflsricke's  Zekaekri/l ;  Ewald,  Die  Ompomikm 
fkr  Gtank;  Gesenins,  Tkestntnu;  Bunsen,  Bibel- 
wrfc,  and  Rdand,  Deeag  exerdUUionum  phito- 
^ieorm  de  vera  prommtiatione  nomtitu  Jekova, 
berides  those  already  quoted.  W.  A.  W. 

*  In  r^ard  to  the  use  of  nSn^  in  the  0.  T., 

sipedaUy  in  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Psalms,  con- 
ridered  as  a  mark  of  antiquity  and  authorship,  the 
raider  is  reierred  to  the  articles  on  those  books. 
The  artide  by  Dr.  Tholuck  (see  above)  firet  pub- 
lished in  his  Utterariecher  Anzeiytr  (1832.  ^lay, 
t.\  was  translated  by  Ur.  Robinson  in  the  B'lU,  Re- 
patikfrj,  ir.  89-108.  It  examuies  "the  hypoth- 
ecs of  the  F^gyptian  and  Indian  origin  of  the  name 
Jehovah,**  and  shovrs  that  it  has  no  proper  founda- 
tioo.  It  Is  h«*ld  that  "  the  true  derivation  of  the 
«oid  is  that  which  the  esrliest  Hebrew  rMordfv 

present,  namely,  fiixwi  the  verb  H^  ^'.'*    Prof.  £. 

Mantine  diseoases  the  significancy  of  the  name  in 
the  ssme  periodical  (iU.  730-744),  under  the  head 
•f  "  Intetpretation  of  Ex.  ri.  2,  3."  Of  the  eleven 
£flereot  explanations  which  he  reviews,  he  adopts 
the  one  wfaiefa  supposes  Jehovah  **  to  imply  simply 
rttd  exute$ic€,  that  which  ts,  as  distinguished  from 
that  wfakifaM  not*'  Hence,  when  it  Is  said  that  God 
sppesrsd  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  as  El  Shad- 
i^i  (the  Almighty),  but  was  not  known  to  them  as 
Jehovah,  it  b  **  a  formal  declaration  by  God  him- 
■elf  of  the  commencement  of  a  new  dispensation  of 
ivligioo  and  pvorldence,  the  grand  design  of  which 
ais  to  make  known  God  as  Jehovah,  the  only 
tns  and  living  God,"  in  opposition  to  idols  and  all 
•thcr  fidn  gDda.  It  is  not  meant  that  the  name 
itelf  of  Jehovah  was  unknown  to  the  patriarehs; 
fat  that  the  object  of  God's  dealing  frith  them  was 
^iflknnt  from  that  of  the  Mosaic  dispensatkm, 
Mmely,  to  ▼imfieate  the  truth  concerning  Him 

(eipnasd  by  nSnp,  that  ffe  alone  ie  the  Uving 

Oo±    Dr.  Wordsworth's  view  of  the  introduetkn 
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It  li  Jestty  nissd  Ctfkt  a  more  exset  trenslatloD 

lliibtsw  (Sx.  tL  8)  guides  us  more  directly  ^> 

•i  than  doss  thai  of  the  A.  T. :  "I  appeared  to 

,  to  Ifasa,  and  to  Jacob  in  W  Sh<iddsl  **  (i.  «. 

m  Ood  Alnrfsh^);  '(and  bj  miv 


of  the  name  is  very  similar  to  this.  There  Is  oy 
a  contrast  in  the  passage  (Ex.  ri.  2,  3)  betweet 
the  twu  names  (Shaddai  and  Jdiovah);  but  a  com- 
parison of  attrilfuU$f  and  of  the  degrees  cf  cleaniesi 
with  which  they  were  revealed.  Hence  the  asser 
tion  is  not  that  **  the  name  Jehovah  was  not  known 
before,  but  that  its  full  meaning  had  not  be  u  madi 
known  "  {Holy  Bible,  with  Notes,  ii.  210).a 

The  more  common  view  (stated  in  the  preceding 
article),  restricts  the  idea  of  this  fuller  revelation  to 
God*s  immutability  as  the  one  ever  fiuthful  to  his 
promises.  This  explanation  is  preferred  by  Kcv 
J.  (Quarry,  in  his  able  work  on  Genesis  and  iU 
Authorship  (Lond.,  1866).  •«The  Patriarchs  b&i 
only  the  promises  unftilfilled;  in  respect  to  tl« 
fidfiUment  of  them  they  received  not  the  prin.- 
ises."  God  is  now  about  to  fulfill  the  great  promise 
to  give  the  land  of  Canaan  to  their  seed,  and  so  Ilr 
aimounces  himself  to  Moses  in  the  words,  *  I  am 
Jehovah,*  and  teUs  him  that  while  the  Patriarehs  had 
manifestations  of  God  in  his  character  as  El  Shad- 
dai, they  had  no  experience  of  him  as  regardj  thi<i 
name,  which  implied  the  continuousiiess  and  un- 
changeableness  of  his  gracious  purpose  toward  them 
(p.  296).  Ebrard  {f/istorische  ThtoL  ZtitschrijX, 
1849,  iv.)  agrees  with  those  who  infer  the  later  ori- 
gin of  the  name  frxmi  Ex.  ri.  2,  3.  He  maintains 
that  ^  Jehovah  **  occun  in  Genesis  only  as  prolep- 
tic,  and  on  that  ground  denies  that  its  use  there 
affi>rds  any  argument  against  the  unity  (tf  the  au 
thorehip  of  that  book.  Recent  discussions  have 
rendered  this  latter  branch  of  the  subject  specially 
important.  (For  the  fuller  literature  which  belongs 
here,  see  under  Pextateuch,  Amer.  ed. )  In  regud 

• 

to  the  representation  of   P^n^  by  Kvpios  in  the 

Septuagint,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Prof.  Stuart's 
article  on  K6pios  in  the  BiU.  Bepository,  i.  736  ff. 
It  is  shown  that  this  Greek  title  is  eniploj'ed  in  the 
great  minority  of  instances  to  designate  that  most 
sacred  of  all  the  Dirine  appellations.  H. 

jBHcrvAH-jnaEH   (nwr^    rrirr : 

K^tpios  eViwi  Dominus  videt),  i.  e.  Jekocah  toUi 
see,  orpiwide,  the  name  given  by  Abraham  to  the 
place  on  which  he  had  been  commanded  to  offtr 
Isaac,  to  commemorate  the  interposition  of  the 
angel  of  Jehovah,  who  appeared  to  prevent  the 
sacrifice  (Gen.  xxii.  14)  and  prorided  another  victim 
llie  immediate  allusion  is  to  the  expression  in  the 
8th  verse,  "  God  will  look  out  for  Himself  a  kunb 
for  a  burnt  offering,**  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
there  Is  at  the  same  time  a  covert  reference  to 
Moriah,  the  scene  of  the  whole  occurrence  Thd 
play  upon  words  is  followed  up  in  the  Utter  ckium 
of  ver.  14,  which  appean  in  the  form  of  a  popukr 
proverb :  *«  as  it  is  said  this  day,  In  the  mountain 
of  Jehovah,  He  will  be  seen,*'  or  "provision  shall 
be  made."  Such  must  be  the  rendering  if  the 
received  punctuation  be  accepted,  but  on  this  point 
there  is  a  division  of  opinion.  The  text  from  which 
the  LXX.  made  their  translation  must  have  been 

rf^!!  rrjn^  nn^i,  r^  ry  fyei  K^pios  a^, 

t*  CO  the  mountain  Jehovah  appeared,*'  and  the 
same,  with  the  exoeptiott  of  71^^  for  the  last 


Jehovah  **  (»'.  e.  as  lecanls  my  name  Jehovah)  ^  was  1 
net  known  to  them.- '  The  A.  Y.  Infesrpolatss  *<  the 
name  of**  In  the  Srtt  pari  of  the  verse,  and  then,  as 
it  for  the  sake  of  cori'sspnudBnte ,  smys.  ^  by  my  Bt»** 
lathe 
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VOffd,  nut  hkre  been  the  rending  of  the  Vulgate 
■id  STTbe.     The  'rar«;uiii  of  Onkdoe  is  obecure. 

W.  A.  W. 

JEH(yVAH-NIri  SI  f^D?  rfiJV. :  k^ios 
wttrmpvy^  futvi  Dominut  cztillatio  mea)^  L  e.  Je- 
hovah my  bftfiner,  tlie  name  given  bj  Motes  to  the 
altar  which  be  built  in  commemoiutioii  of  the  dis- 
eomfiture  of  tlra  Amaieltites  by  Joshua  and  his 
thoeen  warriora  at  Kephidim  (Kx«  zvil.  15).  It 
was  erected  either  upon  the  bill  owlooking  the 
liattle-field,  upon  which  Moses  sat  with  the  staff  of 
(jod  in  his  hand,  or  upon  the  bottle-field  itself. 
According  to  Aben  Knra  it  was  on  the  Horeb.  llie 
Targum  of  Onkelos  paraphrases  tlie  verse  thus: 
"  Moses  built  an  altar  and  wurshipped  upon  It 
before  Jdravab,  who  had  wrought  for  him  miracles 

()^D^3,  fiMa)."    Such  too  is  Jarchi's  explanation 

of  the  name,  referring  to  the  miraculous  interpoei 
tion  of  God  in  the  defeat  of  the  Amalekites.     The 
LXX.  in  their  translation,  *•  the  Lord  my  reflige/' 
evidently  supposed  nitsi  to  be  deri\'ed  ftt)m  the  root 

D-*13,  lUUy  ^  to  Bee,"  and  the  Vulgate  traced  it  to 

H^,  "  to  lia  up."  The  significance  of  the  name 
is  probably  contained  in  the  allusion  to  the  staff 
which  Moses  held  in  his  hand  as  a  banner  during 
the  engagement,  and  the  raising  or  lowering  of 
which  tunied  the  fortune  of  battle  in  fa\x>r  of  the 
Israelites  or  their  enemies.  God  is  thus  recognized 
in  the  memorial  altar  as  the  deliverer  of  his  people, 
who  leads  them  to  victory,  and  is  their  rallying 
point  in  time  of  periL  On  the  figunOive  use  of 
'*  banner,"  see  Ps.  Iz.  4;  Is.  xi.  10. 

W.  A.  W. 

jEHcyvAH-SHAXOM  (cSbrr  n;n^ 

fip^ni  Kvplov''  Domini  pftx)^  i.  e.  Jehovah  (is) 

//ertc«,  or,  with  the  ellipsis  of  **??  ;K,  **  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  peace."  The  altar  erected  by  Gideon  in 
Ophrah  was  so  called  in  memory  of  the  salutation 
addressed  to  him  by  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  <'  Peace 
be  unto  thee"  (Judg.  vi.  24).  Piscatur,  howo'er, 
following  the  Hebrew  accentuation,  which  he  says 
requires  a  diflerent  translation,  renders  the  whole 
passage,  without  Introducing  the  proper  name, 
**when  Jehovah  bad  proclaimed  peace  to  him;" 
but  his  alteration  b  harsh  and  unnecessary.  The 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  appear  to  have  inserted  the  words 
as  they  stand  in  Uie  present  Hebrew  text,  and  to 

have  read  Hjn^  D^  vlT,  but  they  are  supported 
by  no  MS.  authority.      '  W.  A.  W. 

•  J  EHCyVAH  -  SH  AMItf  AH        (njn^ 

T 
.  a 

nij^lZ^ :  K^ptot  ixui  Dominut  ibidtm\  i.  e.  Je- 
httV'xh  there^  or  lit.  thither,  is  the  marginal  reading 
(A.  \ .)  of  Rzek.  xlviii.  35.  In  the  text  the  trans- 
lators have  put  "The  Lord  is  there."  In  both 
respects  the  A.  V.  has  followed  the  Bishops*  Bible. 
It  is  the  name  that  was  to  be  gi\'en  to  the  new 
cily  which  Eeekiel  saw  in  his  Vision,  and  1ms  to 
gorgeously  described  (chap,  xl.-xlviii.).  Compare 
Rev.  xxii.  3,  4.  H. 

»  JEHCVAH  -  TSIIVKBNU       (ni  -I 

^OfTl?*    Jthocoh    our    righteoumuu :    in    Jer. 

rxiii.  0,  K^ptos  *Ic»«rff8^ic,  FA.  «.  laMrcucciM;  In 
Bxxiii.  16,  Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  Aid.  omit,  Comp. 
fdptot  Siicaior^  ^fi«r:  Domhnu  juahu  mtier) 
a  tiM  maiKinal  readinff  of  the  A.  V.  In  Jer.  xxiii. 


JEHU 

e  nd  zxxiii.  10,  where  the  text  has  «<  HwLoiioa 
Rightooumeas."     It  wiH  be  aeeo  that  iIm  LXX 

makci  a  proper  name  of  ^OfT^^S  (omr  rightwm' 
neu)  in  the  first  of  the  above  paaaagea.  Thi 
hesitation  of  our  translators  whether  tl^T  ahoold 
render  or  transfer  the  expression  may  hare  been  the 
greater  fix>m  their  supposing  it  to  be  ooe  ef  thi 
Messianic  titles.  The  k>ng  exegetical  note  in  the 
margin  of  the  Bishops*  Bibk:  (Jer.  xxzUL  16)  ii 
curious  and  deserves  to  be  read.  H. 

JEHOZ'ABAB  CT;i;''^rn  [whom  Jek^wak 
gave]:  'lof(a^i  [Alex.  I»^a3a3:]  Jotnhad),  1. 
A  Korachite  l^evite,  second  son  of  Ohed-edom,  and 
one  of  the  porten  of  the  south  gate  of  the  temple, 

and  of  the  storehouse  there  (C^SDH  H^S)  in  the 

time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvL  4,  15,  oompared  witk 
Neh.  xu.  S5). 

8.  (ri»<a3^0  Jotph.  'Oxifivrm.)  A  Bo- 
Jamite,  captain  of  180,000  armed  men,  in  the  days 
of  king  Jeboshaphat  (3  Chr.  xrii.  18). 

3.  [In  2  K.,  'I»<a3«3;  »  S  Chr.,  *I»<a/i^; 
Vat.  Z«(a3c8;  Alex.  Za3«0.]  Sao  of  Shomeror 
Shimrith,  a  Moabitish  woman,  and  poaaibly  a  de- 
scendant of  the  preceding,  who  with  another  eoo- 
spired  against  king  Joash  and  slew  him  in  his  bed 
(2  K.  xii.  21;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26).  [Joash.]  The 
similarity  in  the  names  of  both  oonspiraton  and 
their  parents  is  wnrth  notice. 

This  name  is  commonly  abbreviated  in  the  He- 
brew to  JOZABAI).  A.  C.  H. 

JBHOZ'ADAK  (PT^'^H^  [ie*om  Jtkowk 
mnketjmQ:  'Iwroidx;  Alex.  Wc8cic:  Jotetke\ 
son  of  the  high-priest  Sekaiah  (1  Chr.  vi.  14, 15) 
in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  When  bis  father  was 
ahun  at  Hiblah  by  order  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the 
11th  of  Zedekiah  (2  K.  xxv.  18,  21 ),  Jehozadak  was 
led  away  captive  to  Babyk>n  (1  Chr.  vi.  15),  when 
he  doubtleaa  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Ht 
himself  never  attained  tlie  high-priesthood,  tlie 
Temple  being  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  so  con- 
tinuing, and  he  himself  being  a  captire  all  hb  iiie. 
But  he  was  the  lather  of  J  kshua  the  high-priest  — 
who  with  Zerubbabel  headed  the  Return  from  Cap- 
tivity —  and  of  all  his  suocessore  till  the  pontificate 
of  Afcimus  (Ea.  Ui.  2;  Neh.  xii.  26,  Ac.).  [High- 
PiUEST.]  Nothing  more  'is  known  about  Urn.  It 
is  perhaps  worth  remarking  that  his  name  is  com- 
pounded of  the  same  dements,  and  has  exactly  the 
same  meaning,  as  that  of  the  rantemporary  kin); 
Zedekiah  — "God  is  righteous;"  and  that  the 
righteousness  of  God  was  signally  dispUyed  in  the 
simultaneous  suspension  of  Uie  throne  of  David  and 
the  priesthood  of  Aaron,  on  account  of  the  sins  <^ 
Judah.  This  remark  perhaps  acquires  weight  froui 
the  fact  of  his  successor  Jeshua,  who  restored  the 
priesthood  and  rebuilt  the  Temple,  having  the  same 
name  as  Joshua,  who  brought  the  nation  into  the 
land  of  promise,  and  Jesus,  a  name  significative 
of  salvation. 

In  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  though  the  name  ia 
the  original  is  exactly  as  above,  }'et  our  transhlen 
have  chosen  to  follow  the  Greek  form,  and  present 

it  as  JOSKDBCH. 

In  Ezra  and  Neheraiah  it  is  abbreviated,  bel> 
in  Hebrew  and  A.  V.,  to  Jozadak. 

•  A.  c.  n 

JE'HTT.  1.  (WPirP= Jehovah  w  /7<;  Qi 
1  K.,  2  K.,]  'loO,  [Vat  Eiov;  in  2  Chr.,  *li|^ 
Vat.  isv;  in   Hos.,  *loM\]   Alex,  [eomnoab] 
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^i#l  Umfh,  *li|ovfO  The  fimnder  of  Um  fifth 
^jmky  ot  the  kugdom  of  lend.  Hii  history  was 
:iU  in  the  k4«  •«  ChroDidn  of  the  Kings  of  Israel* ' 
(i  L  X.  84).  Hla  {ather*t  nanie  was  JeboshApbat 
(2  K.  ix.  8);  his  grandfiOher's  (which,  as  being 
better  known,  wae  sometimes  affixed  to  his  own  -^ 
i  K.  ix.)  was  Nimshi.  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
one  of  the  gnanls  of  Ahab.  His  first  appearance 
in  faiikiry  is  when,  with  a  oomrade  in  anns,  Bidkar, 
y  fiar-Uikar  (Ephrero.  Syr.  Ojjp.  ir.  540),  he  rode^ 
behind  Ahah  on  the  fiital  journey  from  Samaria  to 
Jeneel,  and  heanl,  and  laid  up  in  his  heart,  the 
nniing  of  Elgah  against  the  murderer  of  Naboth 
•2  K.  ix.  25).  But  he  had  already,  as  it  would 
■em,  been  known  to  Elgah  as  a  youth  of  promise, 
and,  aocordingiy,  in  the  lisioii  at  Horeb  he  is  men- 
tioned sa  the  foture  king  of  Israel,  whom  Emah  is 
to  anoint  as  the  minister  of  vengeance  on  Israel 
(1  fL  six.  16,  17).  lliis  ii\junction,  for  reasons 
snknown  to  as,  ^gah  never  fidfilled.  It  was  re- 
■wred  kng  ailerwards  for  his  successor  Klisho. 

Jehu  meantime,  in  the  reigi"  of  Ahaziah  and 
Jehorsm,  had  riani  to  importance.     The  same  ac- 
tivity and  vehemence  which  had  fitted  him  for  his 
esrficr  distinctions  still  continued,  and   he  was 
kiwfvn  br  and  wide  as  a  charioteer  whose  rapid 
drivini^  as  if  of  a  madman^  (3  K.  ix.  20),  could 
be  distingmshed  even  from  a  distance,     lie  was, 
fliider  the  last-named  king,  captain  of  the  host  in 
the  aege  of  Kanioth-Gilead.    According  to  Rphraim 
Httus  (who  omits  the  words  **Baith  the  Ixnxl**  in 
iK.  ix.  26,  and  makes  *•  I  **  refer  to  Jehu)  he  had, 
in  a  dream  the  night  before,  seen  the  blood  of 
Nsboth  and  his  sons  (Ephiem.  Sjr.  0pp.  iv.  540). 
^^'hilst  in  the  midst  of  the  officers  of  the  besieging 
tfcay  a  youth  suddenly  entered,  of  wild  appearance 
(2  K.  ix.  11),  and  insisted  on  a  private  interview 
with  Jdiu.     l*hey  retired  into  a  secret  chamber. 
The  youth  nncovered  a  vial  of  the  sacred  oil  (.los. 
Js!.  ix.  6,  1)  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
pound  it  over  Jehn*s  head,  and  after  announcing 
to  him  the  message  from  Elisha,  Uiat  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  king  of  Israel  and  destroyer  of  the 
booae  of  Ahab,  rushed  out  of  the  house  and  disap- 
peared. 

.Iehu*s  countenance,  as  he  reentered  the  assembly 
of  oflieera,  showed  that  some  strange  tidings  had 
leached  him.  fie  tried  at  first  to  evade  their  ques- 
tions, but  then  revealed  the  situation  in  which  he 
fcund  hhnflelf  plarcd  by  the  prophetic  call.  In  a 
bonient  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army  took  fire. 
They  threw  their  garments  --  the  large  square 
^fffd^  similar  to  a  wrapper  or  plaid  —  under  his 
brt,  10  as  to  form  a  rough  carpet  of  state,  placed 
him  on  the  top  of  the  stain,'  sa  on  an  extempore 
t&rone,  blew  the  royal  salute  on  their  trumpets, 
wd  thns  ordained  him  king.  He  then  cut  off  all 
mnmanicatjoo  between  Ramoth-Gilead  and  Jez- 

•  Ihs  Helnew  woid  Is  Q^lEj^ ;  usuaUy  empIo)-ed 

Ac  the  eonpUns  together  of  osen.  This  the  LXX 
BBitoHsMil  as  Cboagh  the  two  sotdlsn  rods  In  sep- 
Mti  tbnioU^irtfifihiKirtt  hrl  (hrfn  (2  K.  ix.  25) ; 
loMphos  (Jni.  Ix.  tf,  }  3)  as  though  iimy  sat  hi  the 
■fflt  cbsitot  with  the  king  (Mitff^Of&^MVf  ima^wv  tov 
■fMYVf  w  'Axi^ow). 

b  Thta  Is  the  fbree  of  the  Hebrew  woi^  wbkh,  as 
ta  2  K.  Iz.  11.  Ibe  LXX.  tnoslats  ir  wvpaAAayn. 
Haephos  (Ant,  ir  ^  f  8)  says  vtokaUrtpw  n  «al  lu^ 


^aa  the  top  of  the 
the  elew  to  wbleb  Is  last.    The  wotd  Is 


«1hi 

iln"heiie 
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reel,  and  set  off,  fidl  speed,  with  his  ancient  < 
Ridkar,  whom  he  had  made  captain  of  the  ho«t  is 
his  place,  and  a  band  of  honemen.  From  the 
tower  of  Jezred  a  watchman  saw  the  ckmd  of  dust 

(nySO?,  Koyioprov;  A.  V.  "company")  and 
aimounced  his  coming  (2  K.  ix.  17).  The  met- 
sengen  that  were  sent  out  to  him  he  detained,  on 
the  same  principle  of  secrecy  which  had  guided  all 
his  movements.  It  was  not  till  he  had  almost 
reached  the  city,  and  was  identified  by  the  watch- 
man, that  ahmn  was  taken.  But  even  then  it 
seems  as  if  the  t¥ro  kings  in  Jezreel  anticipated 
news  from  the  Syrian  war  mther  than  a  re^olutloa 
at  home.  It  was  not  till,  in  answer  to  Jeborani'i 
question,  **  Is  it  peace,  Jehu?  "  that  Jehu*s  fieros 
denunciation  of  Jezebel  at  once  revealed  tlte  dangar. 
Jehu  seized  his  opportunity,  and  taking  full  aiu! 
at  Jehoram,  with  ths  bow  which,  as  eaptain  of  the 
host,  was  always  with  him,  shot  him  through  the 
heart  (ix.  24).  The  body  was  tlirown  out  on 
the  fatal  field,  and  whilst  bis  soldien  pureued  and 
killed  the  king  of  Judah  at  Beth-gan  (A.  V.  "  the 
garden-house  '*),  probably  Engaimim,  Jehu  himself 
advanced  to  the  gates  of  Jeaeel  and  fidfilled  the 
divine  warning  on  Jezebel  as  abeady  on  Jehoram. 
[JezkueuJ  He  then  entered  on  a  work  of  exter- 
mhiation  hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  tha 
Jewish  monarchy.  All  the  descendants  of  Ahab 
tliat  remained  in  Jezreel,  together  with  the  ofiioen 
of  the  court,  and  hierarchy  of  Astarte,  were  swept 
away.  His  next  step  was  to  secure  Samaria.  £very 
stige  of  his  progress  was  marked  with  blood.  At 
the  gates  of  Jezreel  he  found  the  heads  of  seventy 
princes  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  ranged  in  two  he^M, 
sent  to  him  as  a  propitiation  by  their  guardians  ui 
Samaria,  whom  be  had  defied  to  widbstand  him, 
and  on  whom  be  thus  threw  the  responsibility  of 
destroying  their  own  royal  charge.  Next,  at  "  the 
shearing-bouse  **  (or  Beth-eked)  l)etween  Jezreel  and 
Samaria  he  encountered  forty-two  sons  or  nephews 
(2  Chr.  xxii.  8)  of  the  hOe  king  of  Judah,  and 
therefore  connected  by  marriage  with  Ahab,  on  a 
vMit  of  compliment  to  their  relatives,  of  whose  fall, 
seemingly,  they  had  not  heard.  These  also  were 
put  to  the  sword  at  the  fatal  well,  as,  in  the  later 
history,  of  Mizpah,  and,  m  oue  own  days,  of  Cawn- 
pore  (2  K.  X.  14).  [IsiiMAKL,  6.J  As  he  orova 
on  he  encountered  a  strange  figure,  such  as  might 
have  reminded  him  of  the  great  £l\):ih.  It  was 
Jehonadab,  the  austere  Arabian  sectary,  the  son  of 
Kechab.  In  him  his  keen  e^e  discovered  a  readv 
ally.  He  took  him  into  his  chariot,  and  they  con- 
cocted their  schemes  as  they  entered  Samaria  (x. 
15,  16).     [Jkhoxadab.] 

Some  stragglen  of  the  house  of  Ahab  m  thsl 
city  still  remained  to  be  destro}'ed.  But  the  gisat 
strcke  was  yet  to  come;  and  it  was  eonccivad  wid 

gerem^  DHJl  «.  '•  a  bone,  and  the  mouihig  sppesss 
to  be  that'thoy  placed  Jehu  on  the  very  utaSrs  them 

selveB  —  if  n  w]{9  ^  9^»in  —  without  any  seat  cr 
chair  below  him.  *The  stahs  dotibtless  ran  round  tht 
Inside  of  the  qnadrsngle  of  the  house,  as  they  do  still, 
Ibr  Inftance,  in  the  ruin  called  the  house  of  SSaoehiBua 
at  Jericho,  and  Jehu  sat  where  they  Joined  the  flat 
platftmn  which  formed  the  top  or  roof  of  the  hooMe. 
Thus  he  was  conspleoous  against  the  rky.  while  the 
captslns  were  below  him  In  the  open  quadnngle.  The 
old  Yersloiis  throw  little  or  no  light  on  the  passagi^ : 
the  LXX.  simply  repeat  the  Hebrew  weid,  hti  H 
ympki^  vwv  ^eM^MT     Bj  Jossphw  R  lei 
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rq^cd  with  that  union  of  intrepid  daring  and 
piofoand  secreej  which  marica  the  whole  career  of 
Jehu.  Up  to  this  moment  there  waa  nothing  which 
ahowed  anjrthing  beyond  a  determination  to  exter- 
minate in  all  ita  branehea  the  personal  adherents  of 
Ahab.  He  might  atill  have  been  at  heart,  as  he 
Menu  up  to  this  time  to  have  been  in  name,  dis- 
posed to  tolerate,  if  not  to  join  in,  the  Phoenician 
worship.  *«Ahab  serred  Bui  a  little,  but  Jehu 
shall  sen'e  him  much/*  There  was  to  be  a  new 
inauguration  of  the  wonhip  of  Baal.  A  solemn 
assembly,  sacred  vestments,  innumerable  victims, 
were  readj.  The  vast  temple  at  Samaria  raised 
by  Ahab  (1  K.  zvi.  82;  Jos.  Ani.  i.  7,  $  6)  was 
vowded  ftt»n  end  to  end.  The  chief  sacrifice  was 
oflfered,  as  if  in  the  eioess  of  his  aeal,  by  Jehu  him- 
self. Jchonadab  joiced  in  the  deception.  There 
was  some  apprehension  lest  worshippers  of  Jehovah 
might  be  found  in  the  temple;  such,  it  seems,  had 
been  the  intermixture  of  the  two  religions.  As 
soon,  however,  as  it  was  ascertained  th»*  '  *1,  and 
none  but,  tlie  idoLaters  were  there,  th«  signal  was 
given  to  eighty  trusted  guards,  and  a  sweeping 
massacre  removed  at  one  blow  the  whole  heathen 
population  of  the  Idngdom  of  Israel.  The  inner- 
most sanctuary  of  the  temple  (translated  in  the 
A.  V.  **the  city  of  the  Iiouse  of  liaal")  wan 
stormed,  the  great  stone  statue  of  Baal  was  de- 
molished, the  wooden  figures  of  the  ii/erior  divin- 
ities sitting  round  him  were  torn  ftom  their  places 
and  burnt  (Ewald,  Gexk.  iii.  626),  and  the  site  of 
the  sanctuary  itself  became  the  public  resort  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  city  for  the  basest  uses.  This 
is  the  last  public  act  recorded  of  Jehu.  The  re- 
maining twenty-seven  years  of  his  long  reign  are 
passed  over  in  a  few  words,  in  which  two  points 
only  are  material:  He  did  not  destroy  the  calf- 
worship  of  Jeroboam:  The  trans-Jordanic  tribA 
iuftred  much  fh>m  the  ravages  of  Hamel  (2  K. 
z.  29-38).  He  was  buried  hi  state  in  Samaria, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoamaz  (2  K. 
z.  86).  His  name  is  the  first  of  the  Israelite  kings 
which  appears  in  the  Assyrian  monuments.^!  It  is 
found  on  the  black  obelisk  discovered  at  Nimroud 
(I^yard,  Ninevfh^  i.  396),  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  amongst  the  names  of  kings  who  are 
bringing  tribute  (in  this  case  gold  and  silver,  and 
articles  manufactured  in  gold)  to  Shalmaneser  I. 
His  name  is  given  as  "Jehu"  (or  «*Yahua*') 
(« the  son  of  Khumri  '*  (Omri).  This  sulistitution 
of  the  name  of  Omri  for  that  of  his  own  finther 
may  be  accounted  for,  either  by  the  importance 
which  Omri  had  assumed  as  the  second  founder  of 
the  northern  kingdom,  or  by  the  name  of  "  Beth- 
Khumri,**  only  given  to  Samaria  in  these  monu- 
ments as  "the  House  or  Capital  of  Omri"  (Lay- 
ard,  Nin.  and  Bab.^  643;  KawIinson*s  Herod,  i. 
466),  [and  Ancient  Ainnarchiei,  ii.  366.] 

The  character  of  Jehn  is  not  difiioult  to  under- 
stand, if  we  take  it  as  a  whole,  and  judge  it  flrom 
a  genenl  point  of  view. 

a  •  This  statement  nepectlng  Jehn  Is  to  be  canceled 
aa  meorrect.  It  Is  founded  on  an  error  of  Prof.  Baw- 
llnson  in  deciphering  an  Assyrian  faiseriptlon  (Anei'ri 
M*marehie$^  il.  865,  note  8)  which  he  corrects,  vol.  Iv. 
p.  676.  The  true  reading  <'  gives  the  Intsreating  InJbr- 
matton  that  amoug  B<»iihadad*s  allies,  when  be  was 
%ttBcked  by  the  Assyrians  in  b.  o.  868,  was  'Ahab  of 
Jsneel*  It  appears  that  the  common  danger  of  sub- 
Iwtlon  bj  the  Assyrian  arms,  united  In  one,  not  only 
Um  Hittttes,  Haoiathites,  Syrians  of  Damascus,  Ph<»- 
^Mans,  and  Vgyptlans,  but  the  people  of  Israel  also. 
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H«  must  be  regarded,  like  many  oIlMn  fai  klii> 
lory,  as  an  instrument  for  accomplishing  graaL 
puiposes  rather  than  as  great  or  good  in  htmaetf 
In  the  long  period  during  which  faia  dfstiny 
though  known  to  otben  and  perhaps  to  himadf 
lay  dormant;  In  the  suddenneas  of  hie  riae  tc 
power;  in  the  ruthlessneas  with  which  be  carried 
out  his  purposes;  in  the  union  of  profound  ailenee 
and  dissimulation  with  a  stcni,  fonatic,  wajward 
■eal,  — he  has  not  been  without  his  likenesses  in 
modem  times.  The  Scripture  nairative,  ahboogh 
it  fixea  our  attention  on  the  services  which  he  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  (tf  religion  by  the  extermination 
of  a  worthless  dynasty  and  a  degrading  wotahip, 
yet  on  the  whole  leaves  the  sense  that  it  was  a 
reign  barren  in  great  results.  His  dynasty,  indeed, 
was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  fonger  than  any 
other  n>}'al  bouse  of  Israel  (2  K.  x. ),  ac^  under  Jero- 
boam II.  it  acquired  a  high  name  amongst  the 
oriental  nations.  But  Elisha,  who  had  raised  him 
to  power,  air  fiu*  as  we  know,  never  saw  him.  In 
other  respects  it  was  a  fidlure;  the  original  sin  of 
Jeroboam's  worship  continued;  and  in  the  Prophet 
Hosea  then  seems  to  be  a  retribution  exacted  for 
the  bloodshed  by  which  he  hail  mounted  the  throne; 
**  I  will  avenge  the  bfood  of  Jezreel  upon  the  house 
of  Jehu  "  (Hoe.  i.  4),  as  in  the  similar  condemna- 
tion of  Baasha  (1  K.  xvi.  2).  See  a  striking  poem 
to  this  efieet  on  the  character  of  Jehu  in  the  Lyra 
ApoiUdica. 

2.  [In  1  K./lo^,  Vat.  2tov,  Alex.  :iaimt;  9 
Chr.,  'iiyo^,  Vat  lov,  l7i<rou.]  Jehu,  son  of  Ha- 
nani:  a  prophet  of  Judah,  but  whose  ministrations 
were  chiefly  directed  to  Israel.  His  fiiiher  was 
probably  the  seer  who  attacked  Asa  (2  Chr.  xvi. 
7).  He  must  have  begun  his  career  as  a  prophet 
when  very  young.  He  first  denounced  Baasha, 
both  for  bis  imitation  of  the  dynasty  of  Jeroboam, 
and  also  (as  it  would  seem)  fin*  his  cruelty  in  de- 
stroying it  (1  K.  xvi.  1,  7),  and  then,  after  an 
intmal  of  thirty  yean,  reappean  to  denounce 
Jehoshaphat  for  his  alliance  with  Ahab  (2  C*hr. 
xix.  2,  3).  He  survived  Jehoshaphat  and  wrote 
his  life  (XX.  84).  From  an  obscurity  in  the  text 
of  1  K.  xvi.  7  the  Vu%ate  has  represented  him  as 
killed  by  Baasha.  But  this  is  net  required  by  the 
words,  and  (except  on  the  improbable  hypothesis 
of  two  Jehus,  both  sons  of  Hanani)  is  contradicted 
by  the  later  i^pearance  of  this  propheL 

3.  Clije^;  LVat.  Ii|<roi;f :]  Jff'u,)  A  man  of 
Jodah  of  the  house  of  Hesron  (1  CHir.  ii.  38). 
He  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Obed,  descended  from 
the  union  of  an  E^^yptian,  Jarha,  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sheshan,  whose  slave  Jarha  was  (oomp.  34). 

4.  (*l^^;  [Vat.  ovrof.])  -^  Simeonite,  eon  of 
Jonbiah  (1  Oir.  iv.  86).  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  tribe,  apparently  in  the  reign  of  Hcae- 
kiah  (oomp.  41). 

6*  Clifo^A.)  Jehu  the  Antothite,  i.  e.  native 
of  Anatboth,  waa  one  of  the  chief  of  the  heroes 
of  Beiuamin,  who  forsook  the  cause  of  Saul  for 

Ahab,  king  of  flaouula,  asehig  the  tanportanee  of  the 
crisis,  sent  a  contingent  of  10,000  men,  and  S><y)C 
chariots  to  the  confederate  lbn» ,  a  eontlngeni  wUefa 
took  pait  in  the  llrvt  gnat  battle  between  the  anniei 
of  Syria  and  Assyria.  Thus  the  first  known  eonteot 
between  the  Assyrians  and  the  Isiaeiitw  Is  advanod 
ftom  the  aecasslon  of  Jehu  (ab.  a.  c.  811)  to  the  last 
year,  or  last  year  but  onp,  of  Ahab  (a.  a  869),  am 
Ahab  —  not  Jehu  ~  Is  the  lint  Ismellte  monarefa  el 
whom  we  have  meuUon  In  the  Asqrrian  neorAi  ** 


JEHUBBAH 

IIM  «r  DtMfid  vben  the  latter  «M  at  Zlkkg  (1  Chr. 
il.  3).  H«  doei  not  raappew  in  anj  of  the  later 
faiL  A.  P.  8. 

JSHUB3AH  ('T^n^  [*e  wiB  be  hidden]: 
*lafid;  [Vat.  oomipt;]  Alex.  O/Sa:  Hnba%  a  man 
of  Adbcr;  loo  of  Shamer  or  Skomer,  of  the  hooee 
«f  Bsiab  (1  Chr.  vU.  34). 

JEHU'OAL  (bTTT  [jwseirf,  Gee.]:  6  *ItidE- 

XbA;  Alex.  IiMix«<;  [^^  I«ax>X*]  •'«cs^Oi  *<« 
of  Sbelemiah;  one  of  two  penona  lent  bj  king 
7«uir?>i»  to  Jeremiah,  to  oitreat  his  pnjen  and 
•dviee  (Jer.  zzzrii.  8).  Hit  name  is  dao  given  as 
IccAL,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
'^prineee  of  the  king  **  (oomp.  zxxriiL  1,  4). 

nWUJ}  (T?T^  [praiae]:  'A(^;  Alex.  lovOi 
JidU  one  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh. 
Di.  45),  named  between  Baalath  and  Bene-bersk. 
Ncitber  ef  theae  two  places,  liowever,  lias  been 
identified.  Bj  Ensebius  and  Jerome  Jehad  is  not 
osmed.  Dr.  Robinson  (ii.  84i)  mentions  that  a 
pbeeesOed  ti-YtkUHyek  exisU  hi  the  neighbor- 
boodofl^bttthedid  not  Tisit  it.  It  is,  how- 
!ver,  JiisiitMl  on  Tan  de  Velde*s  map  at  7  miles 
eut  of  Jafa  and  6  north  of  L^dd.  This  agrees 
with  the  statement  of  Sehwafz  (141)  that  **  Jehad 
litlieviDsge  Jehudie,  7^  miles  S.  E.  ef  Jaffis"  ex- 
cept ss  to  the  dinetion,  which  is  nearer  E.  than 
S.E.  G. 

JEHUa>I  0"nrr  =  Jew;  4  'ImAlw,  Akx. 
IsvSfi:  JtiA)y  eon  of  Kethanish,  a  man  emplojed 
bj  the  princes  of  Jeboiakim's  court  to  fetch  Barueb 
to  Rsd  Jeremiah's  denundation  (Jer.  xxxri.  14), 
Mid  then  bj  the  king  to  fetch  the  volume  itsdf  and 
(vvi  it  to  him  (21,  23). 

JEHUDrjAH  (njTTf'n  [Me  Jeioesf]: 
'Aa(a;  [Vat.  A9«ia;]  Alex.  laia:  Judnda),  There 
is  icsUy  no  such  nanoe  in  the  Heb.  Bible  as  that 
which  oar  A.  Y.  cxhibito  at  1  Chr.  iv.  18.  If  it 
h  s  proper  name  at  aU  it  is  Ha-jehud^ah,  like 
Bmselech,  Hak-koc,  etc.;  and  it  seems  to  be 
n^bcr  SB  sppeDative,  **  the  Jewess.'*  As  far  as  an 
opaioB  can  be  formed  of  so  obscure  and  apparently 
eBirapt  a  passage,  Mered,  a  descendant  A  Caleb 
tin  SOD  of  Jephunneh,  and  whose  towns,  Gedor, 
Soeho,  snd  FfM^p^wia^i  lay  in  the  south  of  Judah, 
Buried  two  wives  — one  a  Jewess,  the  other  sn 
CgJT^iu,  a  dMigbter  of  Pharsofa.  The  Jewess 
vsi  nster  of  Nabam,  the  fether  of  the  cities  of 
Kdhh  sod  Eshtemoa.  The  desoendsnts  of  Mered 
by  his  two  wives  are  given  in  vr.  18,  19,  and  per- 
Ke  in  the  latter  part  of  vcr.  17.  Hod^ah  in  ver. 
19  b  doubtless  a  corraption  of  Ha-jehud^Jah,  *<  the 

^MM,"  the  letters  ^TV\  having  feUm  oat  ftom 

ths  end  of  niZTM  and  the  bcginnfaig  of  the  fol- 
beiag  word;  and  the  full  stop  at  the  end  of  ver. 
U  ibooU  be  removed,  so  as  to  read  ss  a  recapitu- 
hHon  of  what  precedes:  «<  These  are  the  sons  of 
ttUiish,  the  daughter  of  Phaiaoh,  which  Mend 
took  (fcr  his  wife),  and  the  sons  of  his  wife,  the 
Jeetsi,  the  sister  of  Naham  (which  Nsham  vias) 
tbt  fctbcr  of  Keilah,  whose  innabitants  are  Gar- 
nUe^  snd  of  Eshtemoa,  whose  inhabitants  are 
MiHbsthites:"  the  hst  being  named  possibly 
fro«  Mssehah,  Caleb's  concubine,  as  the  Ephra< 
ttta  were  fhan  Epfarsta.  Btarthean  (Cftrcm^) 
■ihei  St  the  same  gemnd  result,  b  *  prooosmg  to 
|lMtb  flfcsfaig  words  of  ver.  18  before  the  words 

7» 
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«Andshebarelfiriam,**ete.,  mver.  17.  Seeiki 
Vatoblus.  A*  C.  H. 

JE^USH    (tt?stl7^    [coaedxng,  hringwg  fo- 

gtAer,  FUist,  Dietr.]:*  >idt;  [Vat.  rcry;]  Alex, 
loiof :  U»\  son  of  Esbek,  a  remote  descendant  of 
Saul  (1  Chr.  viu.  39).  The  parallel  genealogy  in 
ch.  ix.  stops  short  of  this  man. 

For  the  repreeentation  of  Am  by  H,  see  Jeribl, 
ICkhukim,  etc. 

JEI^BL  (^7>r?j  [p«h.  trttumrt  <tf  Qod^ 
Ges.] :  JeAte/).  1.  ('ietf^X.)  A  chief  man  among 
the  Benbenites,  one  of  the  house  of  Joel  (1  Chr.  v 

7). 

2.  Clff^A.;  Alex,  once  WiijX;  [Vat.  FA.  in  xvi. 
5,  Eicii/X.])    A  Merarite  Lerite,  one  of  the  gate- 

keepen  (D^'^^tTi  A.  V. «' porters,"  and  »  door- 
keepers '*)  to  the'sacred  tent,  at  the  first  establish- 
ment  of  the  Ark  m  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  18). 
His  duty  was  also  to  play  the  harp  (ver.  21),  or  the 
psaltery  and  harp  (xvi.  0),  in  the  service  before  the 
Ark. 

3.  CEXfl^X,  [Vat.  EAfoiiX,]  Alex.  EXeiyX.) 
A  Gershonite  Levite,  one  of  the  Beno-Asaph  [sons 
of  A.],  forefieither  of  Jahazikl  in  the  time  of  king 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xxi.  14). 

4.  (^7t^V\  t.  6.  Jeuel,  but  the  A.  V.  foUows 
the  eorrection  of  the  Ktri:  'Icc^x.)    The  Scribe 

(nS^Dn)  who  kept  the  account  of  the  numlen 
of   king    Uiziah^s   irreguhu'    predatory  warriors 

(D^'mj,  A.  V.  "bands,"  2  Chr.  xxri.  11). 

0.  (Jeuel,  as  in  the  preceding;  but  the  A.  V. 
again  foUows  the  Ktri:  *Ict^\:  JahkL)  A  Ger- 
shonite Lerite,  one  of  the  Bene-Elixaphan,  who 
assisted  in  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Jehovah 
under  king  Hecekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  18). 

6.  ClfWJx,  [Vat.  EiiTjX,]  Alex.  UtiiK.)    One 

of  the  cbiefe  C^H^)  of  the  Lerites  hi  the  Ume  of 
Joeiah,  and  an  assistant  in  the  rites  at  his  great 
Passover  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 

7.  (Jeuel  as  above,  but  in  A'eri  and  A.  V.  Jeiel : 
'Ic^A,  [Vat.  Evc<a,]  Alex.  E117X.)  One  of  the 
Bene-Adouikam  who  formed  part  of  the  caravan  of 
Eera  from  Babykm  to  Jerusalem  (Ea.  viii.  13).  lo 
Esdras  the  name  is  Jkusl. 

8.  ('la^A,  Alex.  IcfiiyA.)  A  layman,  of  the 
Bene  Nebo,  who  had  taken  a  foreign  wife  and  bad 
to  reUnquish  her  (£a>.  x.  43).  In  Eedras  it  is 
omitted  from  the  Greek  and  A.  V.,  though  th^ 
Vulgate  has  Idebu, 

JEKAB'ZEftL  Cy^^  [Gcdwtuxutem 
Mes,  Mnff$  to^etAet*]:  Vat.  [Akx.  FA.^  omit; 
FA.*  Comp.]  Ka/9o-flif\:  Cabted),  a  fbUer  form 
of  the  name  of  Kabzeel,  the  most  remote  eity 
of  Judah  on  the  southern  frontier.  This  form 
occurs  only  in  the  list  of  the  places  reooeupied  after 
the  Captirity  (Neh.  xi.  25).  G. 

JEKA^MEAM  (Q^Qfl^  [who  auemUeM  tU 
pe«p&] :  'Icicc/i*/at,  'UKfuiiki  Alex,  [b  xxiv.  23,] 
iMfuia:  Jtcnuiam^  Jtcmaan\  a  Lerite  in  the  time 
of  lung  Darid:  fourth  of  the  sons  of  Hebron,  the 
son  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  28). 

JEKAMI'AH  (njPiTJ  [Jthowh  eoOeeta,  or 

cfMluref]:  'Icxcfifaf  [Vat.  -juici-];  Alex.  UKotuat'- 
fcttmias)^  son  of  Shallum,  in  the  line  of  AhU, 
apout  contemporary  with  king  Abes.    3*   ancihsr 
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the  Hune  luune,  borne  bj  a  diflhent  pefton, 
ffnn  Jkcamxah  (I  Chr.  ii.  41).    [Jarra.] 

A>  C*  H« 

JEKtJTHIEL  Cy^rP^'l  [peril,  fear  <^ 
Ocdy  pitty^  Diotr.  Gee.] :  6  Xcri^'x;  Alex.  Ick0iii7X: 
[Comp.  'If^ovri^A:]  Icvthitt)^  a  man  reconSed  in 
the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Clur.  iv.  18)  as  the  son 
of  a  certain  Ezrah  by  hia  Jewish  wife  (A.  V.  Jehu- 
d^ah).  and  in  his  turn  the  fktheff  or  founder,  of 
the  town  of  Zauoah.  This  passage  in  the  Taigum 
is  not  without  a  certain  interest.  Jered  is  inter- 
preted to  mean  Moses,  and  each  of  the  names  fol- 
lowing are  talcen  as  titles  borne  by  him.  Jekuthiel 
—  i(  trust  in  God  "  —  is  so  applied  **  because  in  bis 
days  the  Israelites  trusted  in  the  God  of  hearen  for 
forty  yean  in  the  wilderness." 

In  a  remarkable  prayer  used  by  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Jews  in  the  concluding  service  of  the 
Sabbath,  El^ah  is  invoked  as  having  had  » tidings 
of  peace  delivered  to  him  by  the  hand  of  Jekuthiel." 
This  is  explained  to  refer  to  some  transaction  in 
the  life  of  Phineas,  with  whom  Elyah  is,  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Jews,  believed  to  be  identical  (see 
the  quotations  in  Modem  Judaitm^  p.  i2d), 

JEMIldA  (nO'O^   [(fcre]:   *Hfi4pa:  Dies, 

as  if  firam  D*)\  »  a  day  "),  the  ekiest  of  the  three 
daughters  bom  to  Job  after  the  restoration  of  his 
pronperity  (Job  xlii.  14).  Bosenmiiller  compares 
the  name  to  the  classical  Diana;  but  (xesenius  iden- 
tifies it  with  an  Arabic  word  signifying  **  dove." 
The  Rev.  C  Forster  {l/iitoricnl  Geography  of  Ara- 
6mi,  ii.  67),  in  tracing  the  posterity  of  Job  in  Arabia, 
considers  that  the  name  of  Jemima  sunives  in 
Jemama,  the  name  of  the  central  province  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  which,  according  to  an  Arabian 
tradition  (see  Bochart,  Phiihg,  ii.  §  26),  was  called 
after  Jemama,  an  ancient  queen  of  the  Arabians. 

W.  T.  B. 

JEM'NAAN  CW/iyoay;  [Sin.i  A^^oy,  Sin.c* 
Ic/iyaaO  Vulg.  omita),  mentioned  among  the  places 
on  the  aea-coaat  of  Palestine  to  which  the  panic  of 
the  incursion  of  Holofemes  extended  (Jud.  ii.  28). 
Ko  doubt  Jabneel  —  generally  called  Jamnia  by 
the  Greek  writen  —  is  intended.  The  omission  of 
Jq>pa  however  is  remarkable.  G. 

JBMU'EL  (bWO^  \God  it  Ughi,  Furst; 
wink^  oMunHng,  Dietr.;  but  uncertain] :  'If/iovi^X; 
[Vat.  in  Ex.,  IciuifX:]  Jamutl)^  the  eldest  son  of 
Bimeon  (Gen.  xM.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15).  In  the  lists 
>f  Num.  xxvi.  and  1  Chr.  iv.  the  name  is  given  as 
Kemuel,  which  Gesenius  decides  to  be  Uie  oor- 
nptsd  form. 

JEPHTHAS  CI«^({«:  Jepht€\  Heb.  li.  88. 
rhe  Greek  form  of  the  name  Jefhthah. 

JBPHTHAH  (nri?';,  i.  e.  nphiah  [Ae,  i.  e. 
6W,  wiU  (iptny  free] :  'lc^0ic:  Jeph1t\  a  Judge, 
about  B.  c.  1113-1137.  His  history  is  contained 
in  Judg.  xi.  1-xii.  7.  He  was  a  Gileadite,  the  son 
ef  Gikad  <*  and  a  concubine.  Driven  by  the  legiU- 
nate  sona  from  hia  father'a  uiheritanoe.  he  went  to 
Tob,  and  became  the  head  of  a  company  of  free- 
booters in  a  debatable  land  probably  bdonging  to 
Ammon  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  The  idolatrous  Israelites 
bi  Gilead  were  at  that  time  smarting  under  the 
of  an  Ammonitish  king;  and  Jephthah 


•  *  Probably  »  patnmymio  there  h  a  natfve  of  that 
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WM  M,  as  wen  by  the  miaettkd  dmnetai  ef  Ai 
aoe  as  by  his  own  femily  dieumstaneea,  to  udofi  a 
&d  of  life  unrestrained,  adventurous,  and  inaecun 
as  that  of  a  Soottiah  border-chieftain  In  the  middk 
ages.  It  waa  not  unlike  the  life  which  David  aftcr> 
irarda  fed  at  Ziklag,  with  this  exception,  that  Jeph- 
thah had  no  friend  among  the  heathen  in  wfaoas 
hnd  he  lived.  His  feme  as  a  bold  and  ancjceaafui 
captain  waa  carried  back  to  hia  native  Gilead ;  and 
when  the  time  was  ripe  for  throvring  off  the  yoke 
of  Ammon,  the  Gileadite  elders  sought  in  vain  fos 
any  leader,  who  in  an  equal  degree  vrith  the  baae- 
bom  outcast  could  command  the  oonfidenae  of  hia 
countrymen.  JqJithah  conaented  to  become  Uieir 
captain,  on  the  condition  —  aolnnnly  ratified  bcfare 
the  Lord  in  Mizpeh — that  in  the  event  of  hia 
auoceaa  againat  Ammon  he  ahouM  atill  remain  as 
their  aduiowledged  head.  Meaaagea,  urging  their 
reflective  claima  to  occupy  the  trana*  Joedanic  n- 
gion,  were  exchanged  between  the  Ammonitiah  king 
and  Jephthah.  Then  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  (s.  e. 
**  force  of  mind  for  great  undertaldnga,  and  bodily 
atiength,"  Tanchum:  comp.  Jodg.  iii.  10,  vi.  84, 
xi.  29,  xiv.  6,  xv.  14)  came  upon  Jephthah.  He 
collected  warriors  throughout  Gilead  and  Manaaaeh, 
the  provinoea  which  acknowledged  hia  authority. 
And  then  he  vowed  hia  vow  unto  the  liord,  ^  whaA> 
aoever  oometh  forth  [t.  e.  first]  of  the  doon  of  my 
houae  to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in  peace  from  the 
children  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be  Jehovah^a,  and 
I  will  oflfer  it  up  for  a  bumtroflering."  The  Am- 
monites were  routed  with  great  shughter.  Twenty 
cities,  from  Aroer  on  the  Amon  to  Hinnith  and  to 
Abel  Keramim,  were  taken  from  them.  But  as 
the  conqueror  returned  to  Mizpdi  there  came  out 
to  meet  him  a  procession  of  damaeb  with  daneea 
and  timbrels,  and  among  them  —  the  first  person 
from  his  own  house  —  his  daughter  and  only  child, 
a  Alas!  my  daughter,  thou  haat  brought  me  very 
k>w,'*  waa  the  greeting  of  the  heart^atrickcD  fether. 
But  the  high-minded  maiden  ia  ready  for  any  per- 
sonal suffering  in  the  hour  of  her  fetber*8  triumph. 
Only  she  asks  for  a  respite  of  two  months  to  with- 
draw to  her  native  mountaina,  and  in  thdr  reeeaaea 
to  weep  with  her  ^irgin-frienda  over  the  eariy  dia- 
appointment  of  her  life.  When  that  time  waa 
ended  she  returned  to  her  father;  and  <*  he  did 
unto  her  his  vow.** 

But  Jephthah  had  not  k>ng  leisure,  even  if  he 
were  disposed,  for  the  indulgence  of  domestie  gfklL 
The  proud  tribe  of  Ephraim  challenged  hia  right 
to  go  to  war,  as  he  had  done  without  their  ccneiir> 
rence,  against  Ammon;  and  they  proceeded  to  vin- 
dicate the  absurd  claim  by  invading  Jephthah  in 
Gilead.  They  did  but  add  to  his  triumph  wfaiefa 
they  envied.  He  first  defeated  them,  then  faiter- 
cepted  the  ftigitives  at  the  fords  of  Jordan,  and  then^ 
baring  insultingly  identified  them  as  Efhiaimitai 
by  their  peculiar  pronunciation,  he  put  fcrty-twe 
thousand  men  to  the  sword. 

The  eminent  office  for  which  Jephthal  had  stip- 
ulated as  the  reward  of  bis  exertions,  and  the  ^jurj 
which  he  had  won,  did  not  long  abide  with  hin 
He  judged  Israel  six  years  and  died. 

It  is  generally  coi\|ectured  that  hia  jmiadletiot 
waa  limited  to  the  trans-Jordanic  region. 

The  peculiar  expreaaion,  xi.  34,  fidthfully  tnn» 
hUed  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  Y.,  haa  been  inlav 
preted  as  algnify&g  that  Jephthah  had  atffiehfi 
dren. 

That  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  vas  really  ^Bmd 
op  to  God  in  aaeriflee,  alahi  by  the  hand  of  \m 
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lad  then  burned  — *  is  a  borribie  eondanoii; 
vfaioh  it  Menu  impoeiibW  to  a*'3id.  Tbk 
■M  undentood  to  l«  the  meaning  of  the  text  by 
Jonathan  the  panphraat,  and  Rashl,  bj  Joaephua, 
AmL  ▼.  7,  §  10.  and  by  perhaps  all  the  early  Chris- 
ttsB  Fathers,  as  CM^en,  in  Joawun^  torn.  v*..  cap. 
16 ;  Ghrysoetonif  H»m,  ad  jtcp.  Antiock.  xir.  3, 
Ofp,  U.  Ii5 :  Theodoret,  QuasL  in  Jwd,  zz. ; 
Jerome,  Ep.  tid  JuL  118,  Opp.  i.  791,  Ac. ;  Augus- 
tine, QmnL  in  Jud.  riU.  $  49,  Oi»p.  iii.  1,  p.  610. 
For  the  first  eleven  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
ttiis  was  the  current,  perhaps  the  universal  opinion 
>f  Jews  and  Christians.  Yet  none  of  them  ezten- 
■stea  the  act  of  Jephthah.  Josephus  calls  it  neither 
htHftil  uor  pteasing  to  God.  Jewish  writers  say 
that  he  oii^ht  to  have  referred  it  to  the  high-priest ; 
bat  either  lie  fiukd  to  do  so,  or  the  faJgh-priest 
culpably  omitted  to  prevent  the  rash  act.  Origen 
itiictly  confines  his  praise  to  the  heroism  of  Jeph- 
thah*s  daughter. 

Another  interpretation  was  suggested  by  Joseph 
KimcfaL  He  supposed  that,  Instead  of  being  sacri- 
fieed,  she  was  shut  up  in  a  bouse  which  her  fitther 
talk  for  the  purpose,  and  that  she  was  there  visited 
by  the  daughters  of  Israel  four  days  in  each  year 
10  long  as  she  lived.  This  interpretation  has  been 
idopted  by  many  eminent  men,  as  by  l.<evi  ben 
Genom  and  Bechai  among  the  Jews,  and  by  Dm- 
sins,  Groiiiis,  Estius,  de  Dieu,  Bishop  Hall,  Water- 
Isad,  Dr.  Haks,  and  others.  More  names  of  the 
BHBS  period,  and  of  not  lees  authority,  might  how- 
ever be  «ddaeed  on  the  other  side.  lightfoot  once 
thought  {ErmbhU,  §  16)  that  Jephthah  did  not 
slay  his  daughter;  but  upon  more  mature  reflection 
be  came  to  Uie  opposite  conclusion  {Rarmony^  etc. ; 
Jadg.  zi.,  WoHcM,  i.  51). 

bch  of  these  two  opinions  is  supported  by  aigu- 
laeots  grounded  on  the  original  tezt  and  on  the 
costoais  of  the  Jews.  (1.)  In  Judg.  zi.  81,  the 
word  translated  in  the  A.  V.  **  whatsoever**  knows 
no  distinction  of  gender,  and  may  as  correctly  be 
tianslBted  *«  whosoever;**  and  in  &vor  of  the  latter 
fenion  it  is  urged  that  Jephthah  could  not  have 
expected  to  be  met  by  an  oz  or  other  animal  fit  for 
SMrifiee,  coming  forth  firom  the  door  of  his  house; 
snd  that  it  was  obviously  his  intention  to  signalize 
hb  thaak^^ving  for  victory  by  devoting  some 
Iraman  being  to  destruction,  to  that  end  perverting 
Jbe  statute,  Lev.  zzvil.  ^,  i9  (given  with  another 
pvpose,  on  which  see  Jahn,  AtxAaoloffia^  §  294, 
ar  Ewald,  AlunhAmer,  89),  to  the  taking  of  a  life 
which  was  not  forfeit  to  the  law.  (2.)  To  J. 
iUnBchi*s  proposal  to  translate  "  and  I  will  ofler,'* 
icne  31,  »'  or  I  will  offer,'*  it  has  been  replied  that 
his  sense  of  the  coqjunetkm  is  rare,  that  it  is  not 
rtended  in  two  laows  couched  in  paralld  phrase- 
«o^,  Gen.  xzviii.  21,  22,  and  1  Sam.  i.  11,  and 
hat  it  creates  two  alternatives  between  which  there 

•  no  Of  position.    (3.)  The  word  rendered  in  A.  V. 

*  to  bment,**  or  » to  talk  with,**  verse  40,  is  trana- 
kted  by  later  achoUrs,  as  in  Judg.  v.  11,  "  to  cde- 
fcaate.**  (4.)  It  hia  been  saul  that  if  Jephthah 
put  his  daughter  to  death,  according  to  verse  39, 
it  is  unmeaning  to  add  that  she  <* knew  no  man;" 
lot  on  the  othei  hand  it  is  urged  that  this  eircum- 
rtanee  is  added  as  setting  In  a  atronger  light  the 
ndbneaa  of  Jephthah  and  the  jeioism  of  his 
daughter.  (5.)  It  has  been  aignau  that  human 
■eriAees  wve  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Jew- 
hh  bw,  and  therefore  a  Jew  could  not  have  intended 

#  Bsake  a  thank-oflhring  of  that  aort;  but  It  is 
^pKid  that  a  Gikadite  bom  in  a  lawless  age,  living 


SB  a  freebooter  in  the  midst  of  rude  and  idi 
people  who  practiced  such  aacrifices,  was  not  likc^ 
to  be  unusually  acquainted  with  or  to  pay  unusual 
respect  to  the  pure  and  humane  laws  of  IsraeL 
(6.)  Lastly,  it  has  been  argued  that  a  life  of  religious 
celibacy  is  without  ii\j  unction  ur  example  to  favor 
it  in  the  O.  T. 

Some  persons,  mindful  of  the  enrollment  of  Jeph- 
thah among  the  heroes  of  £dth  in  Heb.  zi.  32,  as 
well  as  of  the  ezpression  **  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  him,**  Judg.  zi.  29,  have  therefore 
scrupled  to  believe  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  such 
a  sin  as  the  murder  of  his  child.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  also  that  deep  sins  of  several  other 
faithful  men  are  recorded  in  Scripture,  sometimes 
without  comment ;  and  as  Jephthah  had  time  after- 
wards, so  he  may  have  had  grace  to  repent  of  his 
vow  and  his  ftilftUment  of  it.  At  least  we  know 
that  he  felt  remorse,  which  is  often  the  foreshadow 
of  retribution  or  the  harbing^  of  repentance. 

Doubtless  theological  opinions  have  sometimes 
had  the  eflbct  of  leading  men  to  prefer  one  view  of 
Jephthah*a  vow  to  the  other.  Selden  mentions  that 
Genebrard  was  told  by  a  Jew  that  Kimchi's  inter- 
pretation was  devised  in  order  to  prevent  Christians 
quoting  the  sacrifice  of  Jephthah*s  daughter  as  a 
type  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God.  And 
Christians,  who  desire  or  fear  an  ezample  alleged 
in  favor  of  celibate  vows  or  of  the  fallibility  of  in> 
spired  men,  may  become  partial  Judges  of  the 
question. 

The  sul^ect  is  discussed  at  length  in  Augustine, 
/.  c.  0pp.  iii.  1,  p.  610;  a  IVeatise  by  L.  Capellus 
inserted  in  Crit.  Sncr.  on  Judg.  zl.;  Bp.  Hall's 
Qmtemplntums  on  0.  T.,  bk.  z. ;  Selden,  De  jure 
naturaU  et  gentium,  iv.  §  11;  lightfoot.  Sermon 
on  Judg.  zi.  39,  in  IVorkt,  ii.  1215;  Ifeifftr,  De 
voto  JephtiBy  0pp.  591;  Dr.  Hales'  Analym  of 
Chronobgy,  ii.  288 ;  and  in  RosenmtiIler*s  SchoHa. 

W.  T.  B. 

*  It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  Kim- 
chi's  suggestion  (mentioned  above)  appears  as  a  mar- 
ginal reading  of  the  A.  V. :  It  *'  shall  surely  be 
the  Lord's,  or  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  bumt-ofl^ 
ing.**  This  di^unctive  construction  makes  the 
vow  of  Jephthah  not  absolute,  but  conditional :  it 
left  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  one  course  or  another, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  offisring  which  he 
might  he  called  to  make,  on  ascertaining  who  or 
what  should  come  forth  to  meet  him  from  his  house. 
But  this  solution  does  vlblence  to  the  Hebrew  sen- 
tence. Prof.  Cassel,  in  his  elalwrate  article  on 
this  subject  (Herzog's  RettUEncyk.  vi.  4(36-478), 
maintains  that  Jephthah,  when  he  made  his  vow, 
was  not  thinking  of  the  possibility  of  a  human 
sacrifice,  or  of  an  animal  sacrifice  of  any  sort,  but 
employed  the  term  "  bumt-o'flTering  "  in  a  spiritual 
sense;  that  is,  using  the  cxprt^ive  word  to  denote 
completeness  of  consecration,  he  meant  that  he  wouli* 
devote  to  God's  special  and  perpetual  sendee  tlie 
fint  person  of  his  housebokl  whom  he  shouM  meet 
The  txeni  showed  that  among  all  the  contingencies 
he  had  no  thought  that  this  person  would  be  his 
own  child ;  but  so  it  pp>ved,  and  he  fulfiUed  the 
vow  in  consigning  her  to  a  life  of  oelibooy,  and  thai 
destroying  his  own  last  hope  of  posterity.  The 
first  dause  of  the  vow,  it  is  argued,  defines  the 
second:  a  literal  bumt-ofllering  cannot  be  meant, 
but  one  which  consists  in  being  the  Ix.rd*s.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  no  exact  narallal  can  be 
found  to  justify  this  peculiar  meaninir  ef  the  word 
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(HT^r).  TUi  author  preMnto  Um  Mune  fiew  in 
Ui  JUc&ter  WM^  i2«M,  pp.  106-114.  KeU  and 
Dditzsch  discuM  Um  question  {BHU,  Commentary 
m  the  0,  r.,  iv.  386^95),  and  decide,  in  like  man- 
ner, againti  the  idea  of  a  litend  lacrifloe. 

Wordsworth  {Uoly  Bible,  with  NottM,  it  pt  i.  128 
V.)  sums  up  his  review  of  the  different  explanations 
with  the  remark,  that  the  predominance  of  aign- 
ment  and  authority  favors  the  opinion  "  that  Jeph- 
thah  did  actually  ofler  his  daughter,  not  against  her 
will,  hut  with  her  consent,  a  bumt^  offering  to  the 
Lord.  .  .  .  But  we  may  not  pause  here.  'Hiere  ia 
a  beautiful  light  shed  upon  the  gloom  of  this  dark 
history,  reflected  from  the  youthful  form  of  the 
maiden  of  Gilead,  Jephthah's  daughter.  .  .  .  She 
is  not  like  the  Iphigenia  of  the  Greek  story.  She 
ufters  her  own  life  a  willing  sacriflce;  and  in  her 
love  for  her  Cither's  name,  and  in  calm  molve  that 
sll  should  know  that  she  is  a  willing  sacrifice,  and 
with  tender  and  delicate  consideiutlon  for  her 
father,  and  in  order  that  no  one  may  ohaige  him 
with  having  sacrificed  her  sgainst  her  own  free  will, 
she  craves  respite  and  liberty  for  two  months,  that 
she  may  range  freely  on  the  mountains,  apart  from 
the  world,  and  prepare  herself  for  the  day  of  sufifer- 
ing,  and  for  another  life.  In  full  foresight  of  death, 
she  comes  down  from  her  mountain  Uberty  at  the 
appomted  time  to  ofler  her  virgin  soul  for  the  fulfill- 
kiieiit  of  her  father's  vow.  Her  name  was  held  in 
honor  in  Israel.  The  daughters  of  Israel  went 
yearly  to  lament  her  —  or  rather  to  celebrate  her 
—  for  four  days.'* 

Finally,  let  it  be  said,  this  is  one  of  those  acta 
which  the  Scripture  history  simply  relates,  but 
leaves  the  judgment  of  them  to  the  reader.  We 
eannot,  without  being  uqjust  to  the  morality  of 
the  Bible,  insist  too  much  on  this  distinction.  In 
itself  considered,  it  is  immaterial  to  the  correctness 
or  inocHTectness  of  our  interpretation  of  Jephthah's 
vow,  whether  this  interpretation  exalts  or  bwers 
our  estimate  of  his  character.  The  conimendation 
of  his  faith  (Heb.  xi.  32)  does  not  extend  to  all  his 
actions.  The  same  allowance  is  due  to  him  for 
frailty  and  aberrations  that  we  make  in  behalf  of 
others  associated  with  him  in  the  same  catalogue 
it  examples  of  heroic  faith.  H. 

JEPHXJN^E  Clc^yn}:  Jtphone),  Eodus. 
xlvi.  7.    [Jephumnbh.] 

JEPHTJN'NEH  (ng^l  [perh.  /or  whom  a 
waf/iMpr(pared]:Jephonej.  1.  Clc^i^.)  Father 
•f  Caleb  the  spy,  who  is  usually  designated  as 
**  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh."  He  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  an  Pxloroitish  tribe  calle/  Kenezites, 
fh>m  Kenaz  their  founder;  but  his  fiitner  or  other 
dmcestors  are  not  named.  [Caleb,  2;  Kemaz.] 
(See  Num.  xiii.  6,  Ac.,  xxxii.  12,  Ac. ;  Josh.  xiv. 
14,  akc.;  IChr.  iv.  15.) 

2.  Cuptyd  in  both  MSS.  [rather,  Rom.  Alex.; 
VaL  I^iira]-)  A  descendant  of  Asher,  eklest  of 
the  three  sons  of  Jether  (1  Chr.  vii.  88). 

A*  C*  H. 

JEltAH  (rn.^  [newmoofi] :  [In  Gen.,]  'lapdx 
[Alex.  lapaBf  Comp.  'Updxi  hi  1  Chr.,  Rom.  Vat. 
Alex,  oimt,  Aid.  'Ia8^p,  Comp.  *ldp9i]  Jart)^  the 
(bwth  in  order  of  the  sons  of-  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26 ; 
I  Chr.  L  20)  and  the  progenitor  of  a  tribe  of 
■NrtlMni  Arabia.  He  lias  not  been  satisfiictorily 
Iteitified  with  the  name  of  any  Arabian  phce  or 
Mbt^  though  a  fortress  (and  probably  an  oU  town, 
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Bks  the  mmMroiH  fortlHed  plaoes  in  ttt  Tmm 
of  the  old  Himywite  Mngdom)  named  Toill 


^^ 


(^lo  »  rnp  ii  mentioned  aa  belongii^  tt 

the  district  of  the  NUJM  {AfardtU,  a.  ▼.  Ymah\ 
which  ia  hn  Mahreh,  at  the  extmnity  of  the  Yemen 

{Kdmooe,  in  aitide    4X2^  ;  cL  Arabia).    Hm 

similarity  of  name,  however,  and  the  other  indica 
tions,  we  are  not  disposed  to  lay  much  stiesa  on. 

A  veiy  diflierent  identification  haa  been  jir|M>eiil 
by  Bochart  {PhaUg,  ii.  19).  He  translates  Jenb 
s=««the  moon"  into  Arabic,  and  finds  the  de- 
scendants of  Jerah  in  the  Alilsei,  a  people  dw«Uii^ 
near  the  Red  Sea  (Agathareh.  ap.  IMod.  Sic  iJL 
45),  on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  Herodotm 
(iii.  8),  in  which  he  says  of  the  Arabs,  "  Baeehns 
they  odl  in  their  huiguage  Orotal;  and  Uraaia, 
Alikt"  He  further  sus^ests  that  these  AJilvi 
are  the  Benee-Hil^  of  more  modem  times,  HBkx 

(Jl'ikS^)  meaning,  hi  Arabic,  **  the  moon  wheo, 

behig  near  the  son,  it  shows  a  narrow  rim  of  li^t** 
Gesenius  does  not  ol^ect  to  this  theory,  which  he 
quotes;  but  says  that  the  opinion  of  Mi<»Iw^m 
{SpiciUg.  ii.  60)  is  more  probable ;  the  latter  scholar 
finding  Jerah  in  the  **coast  of  the  moon"  (oor- 

-^  "  •      £    f 
rectly,  «*kyw  bod  of  the  moon,'*  y^]  \,j^\ 


-'-'  •     »  ^  - 


orinthe**Dioontsinofthemoon"  (^^aJI  Ji_Afr 


) 


—  in  each  ease  the  moon  being  "kamar,**  not 
"hihU."  The  fonner  ia  ^a  phuse  between  Zafiri 
and  £sh-Shihr  "  {Kamooe)i  the  latter  in  the  same 
part,  but  more  inland ;  both  being,  as  Gesenius  re- 
marks, near  to  Hadnimiiwt,  next  to  which,  in  the 
order  of  the  names,  is  Jciah  in  the  record  in 
(xenesis;  and  the  same  aigument  may  be  adduced 
in  favor  of  our  own  possible  identification  with  the 
fortress  of  Yerakh,  named  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  support 
of  translating  Jerah,  as  both  Bochart  and  Myhariis 
have  done,  the  former's  theory  involves  some  grave 
difficulties,  which  must  be  stated. 

The  statement  of  Herodotus  above  quoted  (cf.  i. 
131,  '*  the  Arabians  call  Venus  Alitta  *' ),  that  AlihU 
signifies  Urania,  cannot  be  accepted  without  fbrtber 
evidence  than  we  at  present  possess.  Alilat  was 
almost  doubtless  the  same  ss  Uie  ol^ject  of  worship 
called  by  the  Arabs  *•  El-IAtt,"  and  any  new  infor- 
mation respecting  the  latter  is  therefore  important. 
It  would  require  too  much  space  in  this  wotk  to 
state  the  various  opinions  of  the  Arabs  respecting 
El-LAtt,  its  etymology,  etc,  as  coikscted  in  tLs 
great  MS.  Lexicon  entitled  the  •*  Hohkam,"  a  wwk 

little  known  In  Europe;  fkom  which  (artidss  oJ 

and  i£%3)  we  give  the  fbOowmg  partieokn.  **  Q- 

Utt"  is  (generally]  said  to  be  originally  •'13- 
lAth,"  the  name  of  an  ol^ect  of  word^ip.  so  called 
by  the  appellation  of  a  man  who  used  to  moisten 
meal  of  ptfched  bariey  (saweek)  with  chuified  butter 
or  the  like,  at  the  pbce  thereof,  for  the  pilgrims: 
(iQ-Lfttt"  signifying  '*the  per^n  who  pctfbima 
that  operation."  The  ol^ect  of  worship  itsdf  is 
said  to  have  been  a  nwss  of  rock  [upon  whieh  ht 
moistened  the  meal;  and  which  was  mors  pNfHl* 
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x  tl»  Boek  of  El-Utt  **] :  afttt  the  deitli  of 
ht  Ban  above  meotkiiMd  thn  rock  wai  wonhippad. 
Bat  aone  ny  thai  »E1-Ute**  if  originaUy  »£1- 


^  ^  • 


Dibdi**  (ij&^^t),  iiMaiiii;g[not*<tlMGoddefli," 

but]  "the  Sarpent**  To  this  we  maj  add  fivm 
B-Bejdawee  (Kur^  Vol  19  and  20),  FIAAU  wu 
ID  idol  of  Thake<  at  Et-Tilf;  or  of  Knrajih,  at 


<  *» 


NaUkleh;  and  waa  ao  eaOed  from  ^aJt  becauae 

they  vied  to  go  round  about  it:  or  it  wu  called 
<*  Q.Litt«**  becauae  it  was  the  image  of  a  man  who 
mei  to  moisten  meal  of  parehad  barley  with  dari- 
ied  bvtter,  and  to  feed  the  pilgrims.  —  Our  own 
opinion  ia  thai  it  may  be  a  oontraetion  of  **  El- 
DahK*'  (««tha  Serpent,'*  or  perhaps  *«the  God- 
dm"),  pronounced  aecocding  to  the  dialect  of 
Uim;er,vith  *«  t '*  mstead  of  »  h  "  in  the  case  of 


(Sea  the  Sikdk^  MS.,  art. 


.)    It  is 


«idin  the  Leziooo  entitbd  the  Tahdheeb  (MS.,  art 
caJ}«  thai  El-Kiad-ee  used  to  pronounce  it,  in  the 


of  a  panse,  "H-IiUi;**  and  that  those  who 
vonhipped  ii  eompaied  its  name  with  that  of 
^'AOih.*' 

Poeoeke  haa  some  remarlu  on  the  sul^ect  of  EI- 
Latt,  which  the  reader  may  consult  {Spec.  Hiat, 
Arab.  p.  90);  and  also  Sir  G.  WUkinson,  in  his 
notes  to  Herodotus  (ed.  Bawlinaon,  it  402,  foot- 
note, sad  Easfty  i.  to  bk.  iii.):  he  seems  to  be 
wTong,  howew,  in  saying  that  the  Arabic  "  *  awe!,' 
•first'**   [eoneedy,  <'awwal"]   is  **related  to" 

^  or  AJhib,  etc.;  and  that  AlitU  and  Mylitta 
sre  Semitic  names  deriifed  from  ^weled^walada, 
*to  htar  children'"  {Kuny  L  537).  The  oom- 
paritoQ  of  Alitta  and  Mylitta  is  also  extiemely 
doobtful;  and  probably  Herodotus  assimilated  the 
imner  name  to  the  latter. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  in  endearoring  to 
ebeidste  the  ancient  rellj^n  of  the  Ishmaelite 
Araim,  that  fetishism  was  largely  developed  among 
thoEQ;  and  that  their  idols  were  generally  absurdly 
rude  and  primitivei  Beyond  that  relic  of  primevid 
levdatioi]  which  ia  found  in  most  belieis  — a  reeog- 
nition  of  one  nni?cnal  and  supreme  God  —  the 
pTMtioes  of  fetishism  obtained  more  or  less  through- 
sot  Arabia:  on  the  north  giving  pbce  to  the  fidth 
•f  the  patriarchs;  on  the  sooth  merging  into  the 
seniie  worship  of  the  Himyerites. 

That  the  AJiliei  were  worshippers  of  Alilat  is  an 
Mianq»taon  nnsui^ported  by  fiiets;  but,  whatever 
nay  be  said  in  its  &Tor,  the  people  in  question  are 
Bot  the  Benee-HiUl,  who  take  their  name  from  a 
***■*'**»  of  Mohammed,  in  the  fifth  generation 
More  Um,  of  the  well-known  stock  of  Keys. 
(CkoasiB,  JCstfH,  Tab.  X  A  ;  Abu4.ridk,  HtBL 
mtmL,  ed.  Fleiaeher,  p.  194.)  E.  S.  P. 

JBRAHIfEEL  (^»!Prri^  Wtet  of  God'$ 

■crey]  :  'l^pmfU^K  i  [Vai.  Ipa/miX,  Up^fuiiK^ 
-eilA,  VoMrixi  Alex.  Ipa/uiikt  I«oeiAti|X,  -»}A:] 
ltrnmui)»    1.  Fint^boni  aon  of  Hesron,  the  son 


4  Phmw,  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Oh-,  ii.  9,  21.-87, 
n,  42).  His  dcaoeudanu  are  given  U  length  in 
%m  sane  chap.  [Azariak,  5;  Z^^4D.]  They 
kJnbited  the  ac^dthtcn  border  of  Judah  (1  Sam. 
arfi.  10,  oomp.  8;  su.  29). 
S.  [Vat.  Akx.  laamnK*}    A  Msniite  Levile; 
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the  representative^  at  the  time  of  the  oignlMlfei 
of  the  Divine  service  by  king  David,  of  the  haO!g 
of  Kish,  the  son  of  Mahli  (1  Ghr.  xxiv.  29;  oompi 
xziii.  21). 

3.  ['If/If /is^A,  Alex.  -iii\,  FA.  -wnW  J«r^ 
mkL]  Son  of  Hammdech,  or,  us  the  L&X.  rendet 
it,  ^  the  king,"  who  was  emptoyed  by  Jehoiakim 
to  make  JerSniah  and  Baruch  prisoners,  after  he 
had  burnt  the  roll  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  (Jer. 
zzzvL  26).  A.  C.  H. 

JERAH'MESiLITES,  THE  OVt^pn^l'? 
[patronym.  from  the  above]:  ^Uautyd^  6  'Upr- 
fi€^i\\  [Vat  in  zxx.  29,  l<rpw/ik;]  Alex.  IffpofitiXtu 
UpautiKtt'  Jerameel).  The  tribe  descended  from 
the  mvt  of  the  foregoing  persons  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  10) 
Thdr  cities  are  also  named  amongst  those  to  which 
David  sent  presents  from  his  Amalekite  booty  (xzx. 
29),  although  to  Achish  he  had  represented  that 
he  had  attacked  them. 

JBB'BOHTJS  CUptxot  [or  -j^o^;  Vat.  icp- 
cixov:]  £ricus),  1  Esdr.  v.  22.    [Jkricho.] 

JB^RED  (T?.^  [deaceni,  going  doum\ :  'Idlptd: 
Jared).  L  One' of  the  patriarchs  before  the  ik)od, 
son  of  Mahalsleel  and  father  of  Enoch  (1  Chr.  L  2). 
In  (aenesis  the  name  is  given  as  Jared. 

2.  [Jarei.]  One  of  the  descendants  of  Judah 
fignaliatwl  as  the  '*fether — t.  e.  the  founder — of 
Gedor"  (1  Chr.  iv.  18).  He  was  one  of  the  sons 
of  Esrah  by  his  wife  HanJehudijah,  t.  e.  the  Jewess 
Hie  Jews,  however,  give  an  allegorical  interpreter 
tkm  to  the  passage,  and  treat  this  and  other  names 
therein  as  titles  of  Moses  — Jered,  because  be  caused 
the  manua  to  descend.  Here — as  noticed  under 
Jabes  —  the  pun,  though  obvious  in  Biblical  He- 
brew, where  Jnrad  (the  root  of  Jordan)  means  **  to 
descend,"  is  concealed  in  the  rabbinical  pamphrase, 

which  has  H'^rpH,  a  word  with  the  same  mean- 
mg,  but  without  any  relatfon  to  Jered^  either  for 
eye  or  ear.  O. 

JBB'EMAI  [8  syl.]  CVT  [du?eUer$  om 
heighU]:  'Uoofiii  Alex.  Upt/u;  [Vat  Icpcaftfi, 
FA.  -/!«:]  Jermni)^  a  layman;  one  of  the  Bene- 
Hashum,  who  wss  compelled  by  Ears  to  put  away 
his  foreign  wife  (Exr.  x.  38).  In  the  lists  of  Esdras 
it  is  omitted. 

JEBEMI'AH  (^rPpn'^,  ss  the  more  usoal 

form,  or  H^Q"^^)  ch.  xxzvi.-xxxviii. :  *Up§filas: 
Jeremiat,  Vulg.*;  HierenUat,  Hieron.  et  al.).  The 
name  has  been  variously  explained :  by  Jerome  and 
Simonis  ( OnomasL  p.  635),  as  "  the  exalted  of  the 
Lord;"  by  Gesenius  {».  v.),  as  ** appointed  of  the 
Lord;"  by  Carpaov  (JtUrod.  ad  lib.  V.  T.  p.  iU 
e.  8),  followed  by  Hengsienberg  {Christologie  des 
A.  B.  vol.  i.),  as  "  the  Lord  throws"  — the  Utter 
seeing  in  the  name  a  prophetie  reference  to  the 
work  described  hi  i.  10  ;  [Ity  Dietrich,  "whom 
Jehovah  founds,"  i.  e.  establishes.] 

I.  Lift,  —  It  will  be  convenient  to  arrange  what 
ia  known  as  to  the  life  and  work  of  this  prophet  in 
sections  coiresponduig  to  its  chief  periods.  The 
materials  for  such  an  account  are  to  be  found  almost 
exclusively  in  the  book  which  bears  his  name. 
Whatever  interest  may  attach  to  Jewish  or  Chfla- 
tian  tfaditfons  connected  vnth  his  name,  they  hast 
no  daim  to  be  regarded  as  historical,  and  we  an 
left  to  form  what  picture  we  can  of  the  man  and 
€f  ju  times  fW>m  the  narmtives  and  prapleefei 
which  he  himself  has  left.    Fortunatdjr,  these  haw 
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dowD  to  01,  though  hi  iomtf  diiordcr,  with 
ftiUnea;  uid  there  it  no  one  hi  the  **  goodly 
Wkwihip  of  the  prophets  **  of  whom,  in  hii  work, 
feelingi,  luflleriugs,  we  have  so  distinct  a  Imowledge. 
fle  is  for  us  the  great  example  of  the  prophetic  life, 
the  representative  <^  the  prophetic  order.  It  is  not 
«^^  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  have  aeemed  to 
tiie  Christian  feeling  of  the  Eariy  Church  a  type 
of  Him  in  whom  that  life  received  its  highest  com- 
pletion (Hieron.  Comm.  in  Jtvent.  zxiii.  9;  Origen. 
Horn,  in  Jerem.  i.  and  viit. ;  Aug.  d«  Pixu.  Dti^ 
c.  xxxvii.)t  or  that  recent  writers  should  have  iden- 
tified him  with  the  "  Sentuit  of  the  Lord  "  in  the 
biter  chapters  of  Isaiah  (Bunsen,  GoU  in  der  Get- 
chichte,  1.  425-447;  Nagdsbach,  art  «' Jerem."  hi 
Herzog's  Rtal-Encykiop.), 

(1.)  Under  Jonah,  b.  c  638-608.  —  In  the  Idth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah,  the  prophet  speaks  of 

himself  as  stiU  "a  child"  Hp;,  i.  6).  We  can- 
not rely  hideed  on  this  word  as  a  chronological 
datum.  It  may  have  been  used  simply  as  the  ex- 
piession  of  conscious  weakness,  and  as  a  word  of 
sge  it  extends  from  merest  infancy  (Kx.  ii.  6;  1 
Sam.  iv.  21)  to  adult  manhood  (1  Sam.  xxx.  17; 
1  K.  iii.  7).  We  may  at  least  infer,  however,  as 
we  can  trace  his  life  in  fbll  activity  for  upwards  of 
forty  years  fh>m  this  period,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  reign  he  could  not  hare  passed  out  of 
actual  childhood.  He  is  described  as  "  the  son  of 
Hilkiah  of  the  priesU  that  were  in  Anathotb  **  (i.  1). 
Were  we  able,  with  some  earlier  (Clem.  Al.  Sti-om. 
i.  p.  142;  Jerome,  0pp.  tom.  iv.  §  116,  D.)  and 
some  later  writers  (Eichhom,  Calovius,  Maldonatus, 
von  Bohlen,  Umbreit),  to  identify  this  Hilkiah  with 
the  high-priest  who  bore  so  larji^e  a  share  in  Josiah's 
work  of  reformation,  it  would  be  interesting  U> 
think  of  the  king  and  the  prophet,  so  nearly  of  the 
same  age  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  1),  as  growing  up  together 
under  the  same  tnuning,  subject  to  the  same  in- 
fluences. Against  this  hypothesis,  however,  there 
have  been  urged  the  Acts  (Carpzov,  Keil,  Kwald, 
and  others)  —  (1.)  that  the  name  is  too  common 
to  be  a  ground  of  identification;  (2.)  that  the 
manner  in  which  this  Hilkiah  is  mentioned  is 
inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  his  having  been  the 
High-priest  of  Israel;  (3.)  that  neither  Jeremhih 
himself,  nor  his  opponents,  allude  to  this  parentage; 
(4.)  that  the  priests  who  lived  at  Anathotb  were 
of  the  House  of  Ithamar  (1  K.  ii.  26;  1  Chr.  xxiv. 
3),  while  the  high-priests  from  Zadok  downwards 
were  of  the  line  of  Eleazar  (Carpzov,  Jntrod.  in  lib. 
V.  T.  Jerem.).  The  occurrence  of  the  same  name 
may  be  looked  on,  however,  in  this  as  in  many 
other  instances  in  the  0.  T.,  as  a  probable  hidica- 
ion  of  affinity  or  friendship ;  and  this,  together 
with  the  coincidences —  (1.)  that  the  uncle  of  Jere- 
miah (xxxii.  7)  bears  the  same  name  as  the  husband 
of  Hukiah  the  prophetew  (2  K.  xxii.  14),  and  (2.) 
Miat  Ahikam  the  son  of  Shaphan,  the  great  sup- 
x>rter  of  Hilkiah  and  Huldah  in  their  wwk  (2  Chr. 
Dxiv.  20)  was  also,  throughout,  the  great  protector 
of  the  prophet  (Jer.  xxvi.  24),  may  help  to  throw 
lome  light  on  the  education  by  which  he  was  pre- 
pared for  that  woric  to  whii:h  he  was  taught  ha  had 
been  "  sanctified  fh>m  his  mother's  womb."  The 
stnuge  Kabbinic  tradition  (Carpsov,  /.  c),  that 
flight  oi  the  persons  most  conspicuous  in  the  rdlg- 
loas  history  of  this  period  (Jeremiah,  Baruch, 
Sendfth,  Maaseiah,  Hilkhih,  Hanameel.  Huldah, 
HuDnm)  were  all  descended  fh>m  the  harlot  Kahab, 
'Mj  ponibly  hive  been  a  distortion  of  the  fbot  that 
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they  were  connected,  in  senie  way  oe 
members  of  a  firniUy.  If  this  were  so,  wt 
a  tolerably  distinct  notion  of  the  iiiflueiioei  thiii 
were  at  work  on  Jeremiah's  youth.  The  boy  wooU 
hear  among  the  priests  of  his  native  town,  not  three 
miles  distant  from  Jenisslem  [Akathoth],  of  the 
idolatries  and  cmdties  of  Manasseh  and  his  son 
Amon.  He  would  be  trained  in  the  traditiona] 
precepts  and  ordinances  of  the  Law.  He  would 
become  acquainted  with  the  names  and  writingii 
of  older  prophets,  such  as  Micah  and  Isaiah.  A» 
he  grew  up  towards  manhood,  be  would  bear  alsc 
of  the  work  which  the  king  and  his  counsellors  were 
carrying  on,  and  of  the  teaching  of  the  wonaii, 
who  alone,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  midst  of  that  rdig- 
iouB  revival,  was  looked  upon  as  speaking  fioB 
direct  prophetic  inspiration.  In  all  hkdlhood,  as 
we  hare  seen,  he  came  into  actual  contact  with 
them.  Possibly,  too,  to  this  period  of  hb  life  we 
may  trace  the  commencement  of  that  friendship 
with  the  family  of  Neriah  which  was  afterwards  sc 
fhiitftd  in  results.  The  two  brothers  Baruch  and 
Seraiah  both  ^ypear  as  the  disciples  of  the  prophet 
(xxxvi.  4,  11.  59);  both  were  the  sons  of  Keriah, 
the  son  of  Maaseiah  (/.  c);  and  Maaseiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  8)  was  governor  of  Jerusalem,  acting  with 
Hilkiah  and  Shaphan  hn  the  religioos  reforms  of 
Josiah.  As  the  result  of  all  these  influences  we 
find  in  him  all  the  conspicuous  features  of  the 
devout  ascetic  character:  intense  consciousness  of 
his  own  weakness,  great  susceptibility  to  varying 
emotions,  a  spirit  easily  bowed  down.  But  there 
were  also,  we  may  believe  (assuming  only  that  the 
prophetic  character  is  the  development,  pmrified 
and  exalted,  of  the  natural,  not  its  contradictioD), 
the  strong  national  feelings  of  an  Israelite,  the 
desire  to  see  his  nation  becoming  in  reality  what  it 
had  been  called  to  be,  anxious  doubts  whether  this 
were  possible,  for  a  people  that  had  sunk  so  low 
(cf.  Maurice,  Prxfpfiet*  and  Kings  of  the  0.  T^ 
Serm.  xxii.-xxiv.;  Ewald,  Prcpheten,  ii.  p.  6-8). 
Left  to  himself,  he  might  have  home  his  pert 
among  the  reforming  priests  of  Josiah's  reign,  free 
from  their  formalism  snd  hypocrisy,  fiut  "the 
word  uf  Jehovah  came  to  him  **  (1-2);  and  by  that 
divine  voice  the  secret  of  his  fhture  life  was  revealed 
to  him,  at  tiie  very  time  when  the  woric  of  refonn*- 
tion  was  going  on  with  treah  vigor  (2  Clir.  xxxiv.  3), 
when  he  himself  was  beginning  to  have  the  thooghts 
and  feelings  of  a  man."  He  was  to  lay  aside  all 
self-distrust,  all  natural  fear  and  trembling  (i.  7, 8), 
and  to  accept  his  calling  as  a  prophet  of  Jehovah 
^*  set  over  the  nations  and  o\'er  the  kingdoms,  te 
root  out  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy  and  to 
throw  down,  to  build  and  to  plant ''  (i.  10).  A 
life-long  mart}Tdom  was  set  before  him,  a  stmg^ 
against  kings  and  priests  and  people  (i.  18).  When 
was  this  wonderfhl  mission  developed  into  actaon  ? 
What  effect  did  it  have  on  the  invrard  and  outwaid 
Ufe  of  the  man  who  received  it?  For  a  time,  it 
would  seem,  he  held  aloof  fW>m  the  work  whidi  wie 
going  on  throughout  the  naUon.  His  name  is 
nowhere  meutioiMd  in  the  histoiy  of  the  memotmbte 
eighteenth  year  of  Josiah.  Though  five  yean  had 
passfid  dnce  he  had  entered  on  the  work  of  a 
prophet,  it  is  fh>m  Huldah,  not  fh>m  him,  that  the 
king  and  his  princes  sedc  for  counsel.  The  jis- 
eoTcry  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  however  (we  nasA 
not  now  inquire  whether  it  were  the  Pentatcneh  si 

a  Oarpaov  (f.  e.)  flxas  twenty  as  tlis  peokalble  90 
of  Jeiendsh  at  ttie  time  of  his  eaU. 
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r  a  Ifltt  portion  of  it,  or  a  eompihtioD 

uew),  oould  not  tail  to  ezotuse  an  iufla- 

am  OQ  a  mind  like  Jeremiah's:  hi>  later  writings 

Jt-m  abundant  traces  of  it  (cf.  inf.)\  and  the  resiUt 

ipfiarentljr  waa,  that  he  could  not  share  the  hopes 

■Ueh  others  cherished.     To  them  the  reformation 

leemed  more  thorough  than  that  aooomplished  by 

Heakiah.    They  might  tliiuk  that  fiists,  and  sacri- 

6eesy  sod  the  punishment  of  idolaters,  might  avert 

the  penalties  of  which  they  heard  in  the  book  so 

itrsngely  found  (Dent  zxvii.,  xzviii.,  xxxii.),  and 

might  k>dk  forward  to  a  time  of  prosperity  and 

pesee,  of  godliness  and  security  (?ii.  4).    He  saw 

that  the  reformation  was  but  a  sur&oe  one.     Israel 

ksd  ffmb  into  captivity,  and  Judah  was  worse  than 

Iinel  (iiL  11).      It  was  as  hard  for  him  as  it  had 

been  far  Isaiah,  to  find  among  the  princes  and 

people  who  worshipped  in  the  Temple,  one  Just, 

tnitfa-seeking  man  (v.  1,  28).     His  own  work,  as 

a  priest  and  prophei,  led  him  to  discern  the  fijse- 

hood  and  luai  of  rule  iriilch  were  at  work  under 

the  fonn  of  seal  (v.  31).     The  spoken  or  written 

prophecies  ai  his  contemporaries,  Zephaniah,  Hab- 

ikbik,  Urijah,  Huldah,  may  have  served  to  deepen 

his  eonvictiona,  that  the  sentence  of  condemnation 

vas  slready  passed,  and  that  there  was  no  escape 

fmn  it.     The  stnuge  visions  which  had  followed 

upon  his  call  (i.  11-16)  taught  him  that  Jehovah 

vonkl  *« hasten**  the  peifarmance  of  His  word; 

iod  if  the  Scythian  inroadi  of  the  later  years  of 

iosiah's  reign  seemed  in  part  to  correspond  to  the 

'^deitnictkKi   coming  Irom  the  North*'  (Ewald, 

ProplUUn  m  loc.),  they  couU  hardly  be  kicked 

spoB  as  exhausting  the  words  that  spoke  of  it. 

Henee,  though  we  have  hardly  any  mention  of 

qMeisl  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jeremiah  during  the 

^teeo  years  between  his  call  and  Josiah's  death, 

the  main  features  of  his  life  come  distinctly  enough 

Mora  OS.     Ue  had  even  then  his  experience  of  the 

bhtemess  of  the  k)t  to  whkh  God  had  called  him. 

The  duties  of  the  priest,  even  if  he  continued  to 

diieharge  them,  were  merged  in  those  of  the  new 

ud  speieial  office.     Strange  as  it  was  for  a  priest 

to  ramsin  unmarried,  his  lot  was  to  be  one  of 

Bfitude  (xvi.  3).o    It  was  not  for  him  to  enter  into 

tbs  house  of  fossting,  or  even  into  that  of  mourning 

(xfi  5,  8).     From  time  to  time  he  appeared,  clad 

pn]Mblgr  in  the  "rough  garment**  of  a  {Mvphet 

(Zeeb.  xUL  4),  in  Anathoth  and  Jerusafem.     He 

«w  besni  warning  and  protesting,  "  rising  early 

■ad  spesking  **  (xxv.  3),  and  as  the  result  of  this 

thse  came  "  reproach  and  derision  daily  '*  (xx.  8). 

He  was  betrayed  by  his  own  kindred  (xii.  6),  perse- 

oted  with  murderous  hate  by  his  own  townsmen 

'.iL  91),  mocked  with  the  taunting  question.  Where 

1  the  word  of  Jehovah?  (xvii.  15).     And  there 

VBs  inner  spiritual  trials  as  well  as  these  outward 

Ass.    He  too,  like  the  writers  of  Job  and  Ps. 

KiiiL,  was  haunted  by  perplexities  rising  out  of  the 

Gewdos  of  the  worid  (xii.  1,  3);  on  him  there 

cuns  the  bitter  feeling,  that  he  was  **  a  man  of 

lootsotkm  to  the  whole  earth  **  (xv.  10) ;  the  doubt 

vfaether  his  whole  work  was  not  a  delusion  and  a 

b  (xK.  7)  tempting  him  at  tines  to  fell  back  into 

dmoe,  until  the  fire  again  burnt  within  him,  and 

V  was  wesry  of  forbearing  (xx.  9).    Whether  the 
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*  psMiges  that  have  been  referred  to  belom^  iD  «f 
them,  to  this  period  or  a  later  one,  they  lepteswt 
that  which  was  inseparable  fimm  the  prophet*s  'Ito 
at  all  times,  and  which,  in  a  character  like  Jflr»> 
miah*s,  was  developed  in  its  strongest  form.  To- 
wards the  dose  of  the  reign,  however,  he  appears 
to  have  taken  some  part  in  the  great  national  ques- 
tions then  at  issue.  The  overthrow  of  the  Ass^an 
monarchy  to  which  Manasseh  had  become  tributary 
led  the  old  EgypUan  party  among  the  princes  of 
Judah  to  revive  their  plans,  and  to  urge  an  alliance 
with  Pharaoh-Necho  as  the  only  means  of  safety. 
Jeremiah,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Isaiah  (Is. 
XXX.  1-7),  warned  them  that  it  would  lead  only  to 
confusion  (ii.  18,  36).  The  policy  of  Josiah  was 
determined,  probably,  by  this  oounseL  He  chose 
to  attach  himaelf  to  the  new  Chaldsean  kingdom, 
and  lost  his  life  in  the  vain  attempt  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  Egyptian  king.  We  may  think  of 
this  as  one  of  the  first  great  sorrows  of  Jeremiah*8 
life.  His  Lunentations  for  the  king  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
26y*  may  have  been  those  of  personal  friendship 
They  were  cerUdnly  those  of  a  man  who,  with 
nothing  before  him  but  the  prospect  of  confusion 
and  wrong,  looks  back  upon  a  reign  of  righteous- 
ness and  truth  (xxii.  3, 16). 

(2.)  Under  Jehoahax  (=ShaIlum),  b.  c.  608.— 
The  short  rdgn  of  this  prince  —  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple on  hearing  of  Josiah*s  death,  and  after  three 
months  deposed  by  Pharaoh-Necho  —  gave  little 
scope  for  direct  prophetic  action.  The  fact  of  his 
deposition,  however,  shows  that  he  had  been  set  up 
against  f^sypt,  and  therefore  as  representing  the 
policy  of  which  Jeremiah  had  been  the  advocate; 
and  this  may  account  for  the  tenderness  and  pity 
with  which  he  speaks  of  him  in  his  Egyptian  exile 
(xxii.  11,  12). 

(3.)  Under  Jehoiakim,  b.  c.  607-597.  —In  the 
wealcness  and  disorder  which  characterized  this 
reign,  the  work  of  Jeremiah  became  daily  more 
prominent.  The  king  had  come  to  the  throne  as 
the  vassal  of  Egypt,  and  for  a  time  the  Egyptian 
party  was  dominant  in  Jerusalem.  It  numbered 
among  its  members  many  of  the  princes  of  Judah, 
many  priests  and  prophets,  the  Pashurs  and  the 
Hananiahs.  Others,  however,  remained  faithful  to 
the  policy  of  Josiah,  and  held  that  the  only  way  of 
safety  Uy  in  accepting  the  supremacy  of  the  Chal- 
dieans.  Jeremiah  appeared  as  the  chief  represen- 
tative of  this  party.  He  had  learnt  to  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times;  the  evils  of  the  nation  were 
not  to  be  cured  by  any  half-measures  of  reform,  or 
by  foreign  alliances.  The  king  of  Babylon  was 
God*s  servant  (xxv.  9,  xxvii.  6),  doing  his  work 
and  was  for  a  time  to  prevtul  over  all  resistance. 
Hard  as  it  was  for  one  who  sympathized  so  deeply 
with  all  the  sufferings  of  his  country,  this  was  the 
conviction  to  which  he  had  to  bring  himscdf.  He 
had  to  expose  himself  to  the  suspicion  of  treachery 
by  declaring  it.  Men  claiming  to  be  prophets  had 
their  *<  word  of  Jehovah  **  to  set  against  his  (xlv. 
18,xxiii.  17),  and  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  oom- 
mit  his  cause  to  God,  and  wait  for  the  result 
Some  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  this  conflict 
are  brought  before  us  with  great  vividness.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  Jehoialdm,  on  one  of  the  ioIp 
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fts  clearij  the  natonl  Infennes  flrao*  the  and  hss  besn  denied  by  Protestant  and  reasserts4  by 
sad  patitotte  writers  take  the  feet  for  granM  '  Romish  critics  aocordingly  (cf.  Carpaov,  /.  c). 
r  ttnofls  It  has  been  supposed  to  havs  soma  i     f>  The  hypothesis  which  ascribes  these  Isnmmtleiii 
en  the  qnssHon  of  the  evUbscy  of  the  ole»£f ,  i  to  Jeremiah  of  libnah,  Joslab's  ftthsr-ln-law,  Is  berdlf 

I  worth  refuting. 
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HOI  fawt  day  —  when  the  oouita  of  the  Temple 
MM  filled  with  wonhippen  firom  all  the  dtiee  of 
Jnddi  —  the  prophet  appeared,  to  utter  the  mee- 
nge  that  Jerusalem  should  become  a  cane,  that 
the  Temple  should  share  the  fiste  of  the  tabernacle 
of  Shiloh  (nvi.  6).  Then  it  was  that  the  great 
struggle  of  his  life  began:  priests  and  prophets 
and  people  joined  in  the  demand  for  his  death 
(xxtI.  8).  The  princes  of  Judah,  among  whom 
were  still  many  of  the  counsellors  of  Joeiah,  or 
their  sons,  endeavored  to  protect  him  (xxvi.  16). 
His  friends  appealed  to  the  precedent  of  Micah  the 
Morssthite,  who  in  the  reign  of  Hesddah  had  ut- 
tered a  like  prophecy  with  impunity,  and  so  for  a 
time  he  escaped.  The  fate  of  one  who  was  stirred 
up  to  prophesy  in  the  same  strain  showed,  however, 
what  he  might  expect  from  the  weak  and  cruel 
king.  If  Jeremiah  was  not  at  once  hunted  to 
desih,  like  Urijah  (xxvi.  23),  it  was  only  because 
his  friend  Ahikam  was  powerful  enough  to  protect 
him.  The  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  was  yet  more 
memorable.  The  battle  of  Carchemish  overthrew 
the  hopes  of  the  £gyptian  party  (xlvi.  2),  and  the 
armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar  drove  those  who  had  no 
defenoed  cities  to  take  refuge  in  Jerusalem  (xxzv. 
11).  As  one  of  the  consequences  of  this,  we  have 
the  interesting  episode  of  the  Kechabites.  The 
mind  of  the  prophet,  ascetic  in  his  habits,  shrink- 
ing fit>m  the  common  ibrms  of  social  life,  was  nat- 
unlly  enough  drawn  towards  the  tribe  which  was 
at  once  conspicuous  for  its  abstinence  from  wine 
and  its  traditional  hatred  of  idolatry  (2  K.  z.  15). 
The  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Jerauiah  among 
them,  and  their  ready  reception  into  the  Temple, 
may  point,  perhaps,  to  a  previous  intimacy  with 
him  and  his  brother  priests.  Now  they  and  their 
mode  of  life  had  a  new  significance  for  him.  They, 
with  their  reverence  for  the  precepts  of  the  founder 
of  their  tribe,  were  as  a  living  protest  against  the 
disobedience  of  the  men  of  Judah  to  a  higher  law 
(zxxv.  18).  In  this  year  too  came  another  solemn 
message  to  the  king:  prophecies  which  had  been 
uttered,  here  and  there  at  intervals,  were  now  to  be 
j;athered  together,  written  in  a  book,  and  read  as  a 
whole  in  the  hearing  of  the  people.  Baruch,  al- 
ready known  as  the  Prophet's  disciple,  acted  as 
scribe;  and  in  the  following  year,  when  a  solemn 
bst-day  called  the  whole  people  together  in  the 
Temple  (zxxvi.  1-9),  Jeremiah  —  hindered  himself, 
we  know  not  how  —  sent  him  to  proclaim  them. 
The  result  was  as  it  had  been  before:  the  princes 
»f  Judah  connived  at  the  escape  of  the  prophet 
snd  his  scribe  (xxxvi.  19).  The  king  vented  his 
ropotent  rage  upon  the  scroll  which  Jeromiah  had 
;mtten.  Jereuiiah  and  Baruch,  in  their  retirement, 
^wrote  it  with  many  added  prophecies,  among 
them,  probably,  the  special  prediction  that  the  king 
sliould  die  by  the  sword,  and  be  cast  out  unburied 
uid  dishonored  (xxii.  80).  In  ch.  xlv.,  which  be- 
V>ngs  to  this  period,  we  have  a  glimpee  into  the 
relations  which  existed  between  the  master  and  the 
scholar,  and  into  what  at  that  time  were  the 
thoughts  of  each  of  them.  Baruch,  younger  and 
more  eager,  had  expected  a  change  for  the  better. 
To  pby  a  prominent  part  in  the  impending  crisis, 
to  be  tJie  hero  of  a  national  revival,  to  gain  the 
AiTor  of  the  conqueror  whose  coming  he  announced 
—  this,  or  something  like  this,  had  been  the  vision 
that  had  come  before  him,  and  when  this  passed 
away  he  sank  into  despur  at  the  seeming  fruitless- 
MBS  of  his  eflbrts.  Jeremiah  had  passed  through 
tel  pkan  nf  trial  and  eould  sympathize  with  it 
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and  knew  how  to  meet  it  To  the  mM  «f  lb 
disciple,  as  once  to  his  own,  the  fiitora 
in  all  its  drearinev.  He  was  not  to 
things "  for  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  eoontrj's 
ruin:  his  life,  and  that  only,  was  to  be  given  Urn 
*t  for  a  prej."  As  the  danger  drew  nearer,  thcR 
was  given  to  the  Prophet  a  clearer  inaight  into  the 
purposes  of  God  for  his  people.  He  might  hase 
thought  bef(»«,  as  others  did,  that  the  chastisement 
would  be  but  for  a  short  tune,  that  repentance 
would  lead  to  strength,  and  that  the  yoke  of  the 
ChakisBans  might  soon  be  shaken  off:  now  he  learnt 
that  it  would  last  for  seventy  years  (zxr.  IS),  tiB 
he  and  all  that  generation  had  passed  away.  Nor 
was  it  on  Judah  only  that  the  king  of  Babjlon  was 
to  execute  the  judgments  of  Jehovah:  all  nations 
that  were  within  tl^  prophet's  ken  were  to  drink 
as  fully  as  she  did  of  "  the  wine-cup  of  His  farj  " 
(xxv.  15-^).  In  the  absence  of  special  dates  kt 
other  events  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  we  ma} 
bring  together  into  one  picture  some  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  this  period  of  Jeremiah's  fife. 
As  the  danger  from  the  Chaldseans  became  more 
threatening,  the  persecution  agunst  him  grew  hot- 
ter, his  own  thoughts  were  mora  bitter  and  despooA- 
ing  (xviii.).  The  people  sought  his  life:  his  roiee 
rose  up  in  the  prayer  that  God  would  deliver  and 
avenge  him.  Common  fiu:ts  became  significant  to 
him  of  new  and  wonderful  truths;  the  yrotk  of  the 
potter  aiming  at  the  production  of  a  perfect  fionn, 
rejecting  the  vessels  which  did  not  attain  to  it, 
became  a  parable  of  God's  dealings  wiUi  Isnid  and 
with  the  world  (xviii.  1-6;  comp.  Maurice,  Prcpk, 
and  KingSf  1.  c).  That  thought  he  soon  repro- 
duced in  act  as  wdl  as  word.  Standing  in  the 
valley  of  Ben-Hinnom,  he  broke  the  earthen  vessel 
he  carried  in  his  hands,  and  prophesied  to  the  peo- 
ple that  the  whole  city  shouki  be  defiled  with  the 
dead,  as  that  valley  had  been,  within  their  memoty, 
by  Josiah  (xix.  10-13).  The  boldness  of  the  speech 
and  act  drew  upon  him  immediate  punishment. 
The  priest  Pashur  smote  and  pot  him  «*in  the 
stocks  '*  (xx.  2);  and  then  there  came  upon  him, 
as  in  all  seasons  of  suffering,  ihe  sense  of  fidlnn 
and  weakness.  The  work  of  God's  meaaengere 
seemed  to  him  too  terrible  to  be  borne:  he  woold 
fain  have  withdrawn  from  it  (xx.  9).  He  used  for 
himself  the  cry  of  wailing  that  had  bdonged  to  Ihc 
extreraest  agony  of  Job  (xx.  14-18).  The  yeara 
that  followed  brought  no  change  for  the  better. 
Famine  and  drought  were  added  to  the  miseries  of 
the  people  (xiv.  1),  but  fidse  prophets  still  deceived 
them  with  assurances  of  plenty;  and  Jeremiah  waa 
kwked  on  with  dislike,  as  **  a  prophet  of  evil,"  and 
*^  every  one  cursed "  him  (xv.  10).  He  was  aei, 
however,  "as  a  fenced  brazen  wall*'  (xv.  90), 
and  went  on  with  his  work,  reproving  king  and 
nobles  and  people;  as  for  other  sins,  so  also  erpe- 
dally  for  their  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  (xvii 
19-27),  for  their  blind  reverence  for  the  Temple^ 
and  yet  blinder  trust  in  it,  even  whife  they  wcm 
wOTshipfring  the  Queen  of  Hea^'en  in  the  very  streeta 
of  Jerusalem  (vii.  14,  18).  Now  too,  as  before,  hit 
work  extended  to  other  nations:  they  were  not  to 
exult  in  the  downfeil  of  Judah,  but  to  share  it. 
All  were  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  empire  of  the 
Chaldasans(xlviii.-x]ix.).  If  there  had  been  nothii^ 
beyond  thia,  no  hope  Ibr  Israel  or  this  world  bat 
that  of  a  universal  monarchy  resting  on  brvli 
strength,  the  prospect  wouki  have  been  sltegwUm 
overwh^ning;  but  through  this  darkness  Ukan 
gleamed  the  dawning  of  a  gkwio  is  h'j|ia.    Wkn 
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yean  were  over,  thefe  fraa  to  be  a 
18  woDderfiil  tm  that  from  Egypt  had 
7).  In  the  fitf  off  fiitnre  there  was 
She  TJakm  of  »  renewed  kingdom;  of  a  •< righteous 
Inneh  '*  of  the  houM  of  D^vid,  «  executing  judg* 
■Bit  and  Juatioe,'*  of  Israel  and  Judah  dwelling 
■felj,  ooee  more  united,  under  **thB  Lord  our 
Bighteoasoees*'  (xziiL  5,  6). 

It  is  doubtftil  how  fkr  we  can  deal  with  the 
stnoge  narrative  of  ch.  ziii.  as  a  hid  in  Jeremiah*s 
lile.  Ewald  {Propheten  des  A.  B.^  in  loc.)  rejects 
the  reading  *<  Euphrates  **  altogether;  Hitzig,  fol- 
lowiog  Bochart,  coqiectures  Ephratah.  Most  other 
modem  oommentatois  look  on  the  narrative  as 
merdj  sjmbolic.  Assuming,  however  (with  Cal- 
aiet  and  Hendenon,  and  the  oontentuB  of  patristic 
expositors),  that  here,  as  in  xix.  1,  10,  xxvii.  2;  Is. 
2,  the  sjmbob,  however  strange  they  might 
were  acts  and  not  visions,  it  is  open  to  us  to 
eoiQectnre  that  in  this  visit  to  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
deans may  have  originated  his  acquaintance  with 
the  princes  and  commanders  who  afterwards  be- 
frieDded  him.  The  special  commands  given  in  his 
bvor  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (zzxix.  11)  seem  at  any 
late  to  im{d J  some  previous  knowledge. 

(4.)  Under  Jdioiachin  (=  Jeooniah),  b.  c.  597. 
—  The  danger  which  Jeremiah  bad  so  long  fore- 
told, at  last  came  near.  First  Jehoiakim,  and  after- 
wards his  successor,  were  carried  into  exile,  and 
with  them  all  that  constituted  the  worth  and 
sttei^th  of  the  naUon,  —  princes,  warriors,  arti- 
sans (9  K.  zziv.).  Among  them  too  were  some  of 
the  fidse  prophets  who  had  encouraged  the  people 
with  the  hvjpe  of  a  speedy  deliverance,  and  could 
not  yet  abandon  their  blind  confidence.  Of  the 
work  of  the  prophet  in  this  short  reign  we  have 
bat  the  feagmentary  record  of  xxii.  24-30.  We 
may  infer,  however,  from  the  language  of  his  later 
prapbedes,  that  he  looked  vrith  sympathy  and  sor- 
nm  oo  the  fiite  of  the  exiles  in  Babylon ;  and  that 
the  folfillment  of  aU  that  he  had  been  told  to  utter 
him  strcmger  than  ever  in  his  resistance  to  all 
of  independence  and  revolt. 

(5./  Under  Zedekiah,  b.  c.  597-586.  ^  In  this 
prinee  (probably,  as  having  been  appointed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar),  we  do  not  find  the  same  obsti- 
to  the  prophet's  counsels  as  m  Jehoi- 
He  respects  him,  fears  him,  seeks  his  coun- 
sel; but  he  is  a  mere  shadow  of  a  king,  powerless 
eiin  against  his  own  counsellors,  and  in  his  reign, 
aeoocdingly,  the  suff^ngs  of  Jeremiah  were  shaiper 
thsn  they  had  been  before.  The  struggle  with  the 
fiUsa  prophets  went  on:  the  more  desperate  the 
eaodiUon  of  thor  country,  the  more  daring  were 
their  predictions  of  immediate  deliveranoe.  £d- 
twMo  such  men,  living  in  the  present,  i^d  the  true 
prepbet,  walking  by  &ith  in  the  unseen  future  of  a 
rigfateoos  kingdom  (xxiii.  5,  6),  there  could  not  but 
be  ao  intemedne  enmity.  He  saw  too  plainly 
that  nothing  but  the  most  worthless  remnant  of 
Ike  nation  had  been  left  in  Judah  (xziv.  5-8),  and 
Jmewnced  the  &behood  of  those  who  came  with 
tying  meewgcw  of  peace.  His  counsel  to  the  exiles 
(eonveyed  in  a  letter  which,  of  all  portions  of  the 
0.  T.,  eomes  nearest  in  form  and  character  to  the 
Epistles  of  t6e  K.  T.)  was,  that  they  should  submit 
b  their  kit,  prepare  for  a  k>ng  captirity,  and  wait 
leiatly  for  the  ultimate  restoration.  In  this  hope 
■s  iMmd  oomfort  for  himself  which  made  his  sleep 
onto  him,  even  in  the  midst  of  a!l  his 
and  strife  (xud,  26).  Even  at  BaVyk>n, 
there  were  fiUse  pit^khets  opposing  him,  I 
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speaking  of  him  ss  a  «  madman  "  (xzix.  96)|  m^f' 
ing  the  priests  of  Jerusalem  to  more  active  pene* 
cution.  The  trial  soon  follovred.  The  king  at 
first  seemed  willing  to  be  guided  by  him,  and  sent 
to  ask  for  his  interoession  (xxxvii.  3),  but  the  ap- 
parent revival  of  the  pow«:  of  Egypt  under  Apries 
(Pharaoh-Hophra),  created  false  hopes,  and  drew 
him  and  the  princes  of  the  neighboring  naUons 
into  prqjects  of  revolt,  llie  clearness  with  which 
Jeremiaii  had  foretold  the  ultimate  overthrow  of 
Babylon,  in  a  letter  sent  to  the  exiles  in  that  dty 
by  his  disdple,  Baruch's  brother  Seraiah  (assuming 
the  genuineness  of  L  and  li.),  made  him  all  the  more 
certun  that  the  time  of  that  overthrow  had  not  yet 
arrived,  and  that  it  was  not  to  come  from  the  hand 
of  Egypt.  He  appears  in  the  streets  of  the  city  vrith 
bonds  and  yokes  upon  his  neck  (xxvii.  2),  announ- 
cing that  they  were  meant  for  Judah  and  its  allies. 
The  fidae  prophet  Hananiah  —  who  broke  the  offen- 
sive symbol  (xxviii.  10),  and  predicted  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  C^baldaeans  within  two  years  (xxviiL  8) 
—  learnt  that  **  a  yoke  of  iron  "  w:is  upon  the  neck 
of  all  the  nations,  and  died  himself  while  it  was 
still  pressing  heavily  on  Judah  (xxviii.  16,  17). 
The  approach  of  an  Egyptian  army,  however,  and 
the  eonsequent  departure  of  the  Chaldieans,  made 
the  position  of  Jeremiah  full  of  danger;  and  he 
sought  to  effect  his  escape  from  a  city  in  which,  it 
seemed,  he  could  no  longer  do  good,  and  to  take 
refuge  in  his  own  town  of  Anatboth  or  its  neigh- 
borhood (xxxvii.  12).  llie  discovery  of  this  plan 
led,  not  unnaturally  perhaps,  to  the  charge  of  de- 
sertion :  it  was  thought  that  he  too  was  **  fidUng 
away  to  the  (Dhaldieans,"  as  others  were  doing 
(xxxviii.  19),  and,  in  spite  of  his  denial,  he  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  (xxxvii.  16).  The  interpo- 
sition of  the  king,  who  still  respected  and  consulted 
him,  led  to  some  mitigation  of  the  rigor  of  his  oon- 
finement  (xxxvii.  21 ) ;  but,  as  this  did  not  hinder 
him  from  speaking  to  the  people,  the  princes  of 
Judah  —  bent  on  an  alliance  vriUi  Egypt,  and  calr 
culating  on  the  king's  being  unable  to  resist  them 
(xxxYuL  5)  —  threw  him  into  the  prison-pit,  to  die 
there.  From  this  horrible  fate  he  was  again  deliv- 
ered, by  the  firiendshlp  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,. 
Ebed-Melech,  and  the  kuig's  regard  for  him ;  and 
was  restored  to  the  milder  custody  in  which  he  had 
been  kept  previously,  where  we  find  (xzxii.  16)  he 
had  the  companionship  of  Baruch.  In  the  impo- 
tence of  his  perplexity,  Zedekiah  onoe  again  secretly 
consulted  him  (xxxviii.  14),  but  only  to  hear  the 
certainty  of  fiulure  if  he  continued  to  resist  the 
authority  of  the  Cbaldaeans.  The  same  counsel 
was  repeated  more  openly  when  the  king  sent 
Pashur  (not  the  one  already  mentioned)  and  Zeph- 
aniah  —  before  friendly,  it  appears,  to  Jeremiah 
or  at  least  neutral  (xxix.  29)  —  to  ask  for  his  ad- 
Tioe.  Fruitless  as  it  was,  we  may  yet  trace,  in  the 
softened  language  of  xxxiv.  5,  one  consequence  of 
the  king's  kindness:  though  exile  was  inmitabla, 
he  was  yet  to  "  die  in  peace.*'  The  return  of  the 
Cluddean  army  filled  both  king  and  people  with 
dismay  (xxxii.  1);  and  the  risk  now  was,  Uiat  they 
would  pass  from  their  presumptuous  confidence  to 
the  opposite  extreme  and  sink  down  in  despair,  with 
no  fiuth  in  God  and  no  hope  for  the  ftiture.  The 
pronhet  vras  taught  how  to  meet  that  danger  also. 
In  nis  prison,  wiiile  the  Chaldeans  were  ravaging 
the  country,  he  bought,  with  all  requisite  formalin 
ties,  the  fidd  at  ^athoth,  which  his  kinsman 
Hanamed  vrished  to  get  rid  of  (zxzii.  6«-9).  Hk 
fidth  in  the  promises  of  God  did  not  feil  him 
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WMk  ft  eoofidflDoe  in  hU  eountry*8  ftiture,  which 
bif  haao  compared  (Nagelsboch,  L  c.)  to  that  of 
Um  Roman  who  bought  at  iU  full  yalue  the  very 
ipoond  on  which  the  forces  of  Hannibal  were  eu- 
Mmped  (liv.  zzxvi.  11),  he  bdiered  not  only  that 
**  houaea  and  fidds  and  vineyards  ahould  again  be 
poiaeaaed  in  the  land**  (xxxii.  16),  but  that  the 
voice  of  gladneaa  should  itill  be  heard  there  (zxziii. 
11),  that,  under  **the  Lord  our  Kighteouanesa," 
the  house  of  David  and  the  priests  the  Levites 
ahould  neirer  be  without  representatives  (xxxiii.  IS- 
IS). At  last  the  blow  came.  The  solemn  renewal 
of  the  nstioual  covenant  (xxxiv.  19),  the  ofibr  of 
freedom  to  all  who  had  been  brought  into  slavery, 
war*  of  no  avail.  The  selfishness  of  the  nobles 
wai  stronger  even  than  their  fears,  and  the  prophet, 
who  had  before  rebuked  them  for  their  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath,  now  had  to  protest  against  thdr 
disregard  of  the  sabbatic  year  (xxxiv.  14).  The 
city  was  taken,  the  temple  burnt.  The  king  and 
his  princes  shared  the  £»te  of  Jehoiachin.  The 
prophet  gave  utterance  to  his  sorrow  in  the  Lam- 
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(6).  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  b.  c.  586 
-{?).  The  Chaldaean  party  in  Judah  had  now  the 
proapect  of  better  things.  Nebuchadnezzar  could 
not  fail  to  reward  those  who,  in  the  midst  of  hard- 
ships of  all  kinds,  had  served  him  so  fiuthfuUy. 
We  find  accordingly  a  special  charge  given  to 
Nebuzaradan  (zxxlx.  11)  to  protect  the  person  of 
Jeremiah ;  and,  after  behig  carried  as  fiff  as  Ranudi 
with  the  crowd  of  captives  (xL  1 ),  he  was  set  free, 
and  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  his  steadfiut  friend  Ahi- 
kam,  made  governor  over  the  cities  of  Judah.  The 
feeling  of  the  Chaldeans  towards  him  was  shown 
yet  more  strongly  in  the  offer  made  him  by  Nebu- 
zaradan (xl.  4,  5).  It  was  left  to  him  to  dedde 
whether  he  would  go  to  f3abylon,  with  the  proapect 
of  living  there  wider  the  patronage  of  the  king,  or 
remain  in  his  own  land  with  Gedaliah  and  the 
remnant  over  whom  he  ruled.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  motive  —  sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people,  attachment  to  his  native  land, 
or  the  desire  to  h^p  his  friend  —  the  prophet  chose 
the  latter,  and  the  Chaldiean  commander  "gave 
him  a  reward,*'  and  set  him  f^.  For  a  short  time 
there  was  an  interval  of  peace  (xl.  9-12),  soon 
broken,  however,  by  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  by 
bhmael  and  his  associates.  We  are  left  to  con- 
jecture in  what  way  the  prophet  escaped  from  a 
massacre  which  was  apparently  intended  to  include 
sU  the  adherents  of  Gedaliah.  The  fullness  with 
which  the  history  of  the  massacre  is  narrated  in 
ihap.  xli.  makes  it  however  probable  that  he  was 
among  the  prisoners  whom  Ishmael  was  carrying 
off  to  the  Ammonites,  and  who  were  released  by 
the  arrival  of  Johanan.  One  of  Jeremiah's  friends 
was  thus  cut  off,  but  Banich  still  remained  with 
him;  and  the  people,  under  Johanan,  who  had 
taken  the  command  on  the  death  of  Gedaliah, 
turned  to  him  for  counsel.  "The  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chaldieans  had  been  assassinated. 
Would  not  their  vengeance  fiJl  on  the  whole  peo- 
ple? Was  there  any  safety  but  in  escaping  to 
cg}*pt  while  they  could  ?  **  They  came  accordingly 
to  Jeremiah  with  a  foregone  conclusbn.  With  the 
vUcn  of  peace  and  plenty  in  tiiat  land  of  fleahpots 
(xfii.  14),  his  wamint^  and  assurances  were  in  vain, 
sod  did  but  draw  on  him  and  Baruch  the  old  charge 
of  treachery  (xliii.  3).  The  people  fcttowed  th^ 
own  cOunHcI,  and  —  lest  the  two  whom  they  sua- 
ifcied  ahoikl  betray  or  counteract  It — iook  them 
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also  by  force  to  Egypt.  There,  In  the  ifta  fli 
Tahpanhes,  we  have  the  last  dear  gUmpses  of  Ihi 
propnet's  life.  His  words  are  sharper  and  strong 
than  ever.  He  does  not  shrink,  even  there,  ftoc 
speaking  of  the  Ohaldwan  king  <mce  more  as  tihi 
*« servant  of  Jehovah**  (xliu.  10).  He  dedans 
that  they  should  see  the  throne  of  the  conqueror 
set  up  in  Uie  very  place  which  they  had  chosen  as 
the  securest  refuge.  He  utters  a  final  protest 
(xliv.)  against  the  idolatries  of  which  they  and 
their  fiithers  had  been  guilty,  and  which  they  vrere 
even  then  renewing.  After  this  all  is  uncertain. 
If  we  could  aasume  that  lii.  31  was  written  by  Jer- 
emiah himself,  it  would  show  that  he  reached  an 
extreme  old  age,  Irat  this  is  so  doubtful  that  we  an 
left  to  other  sources.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
the  ChrisUan  tradition,  resting  doubtless  on  some 
eariier  bdief  (Tertull.  adv.  Gnou.  c  8;  I'aeado- 
Epiphan.  0pp.  iii.  239;  Hieron.  adv.  Jovin.  ii.  87), 
that  the  long  tragedy  of  his  life  ended  in  actual 
martyrdom,  and  that  the  Jews  at  Tahpanhes,  irri- 
tated by  his  rebukes,  at  last  stoned  him  to  death. 
Most  commentators  on  the  N.  T.  find  an  allusion 
to  this  in  Heb.  xi.  37.  An  Alexandrian  tradiUoc 
reported  that  his  bones  had  been  brought  to  that 
city  by  Alexander  the  Great  {Chrcn.  Paaek.  p. 
156,  ed.  Dindorf,  quoted  by  Carpzov  and  Nageb- 
bach).  In  the  be^ning  of  the  last  oentnry  trav- 
ellen  were  told,  though  no  one  knew  the  precise 
spot,  that  he  bad  been  buried  at  Ghizeh  (Lucas, 
TraveU  in  the  Levant,  p.  28).  On  the  other  ade, 
there  is  the  Jewish  statement  that,  on  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  be,  vrith  Banwh, 
nuule  his  escape  to  Babylon  (Seder  Olam  Rabba, 
c.  96;  (jenebrard,  Chronol.  Heb.  1608)  or  Judsea 
(R.  Sermon  Jarcld,  on  Jer.  xliv.  14),  and  died  in 
peace.  Joeephus  is  altogether  nlent  as  to  his  fiste, 
but  states  generally  that  the  Jevrs  who  took  refuge 
in  Egypt  were  finally  earned  to  Babylon  as  cap- 
tives {AnL  X.  9).  It  is  not  impossible,  however, 
that  both  the  Jewish  tradition  and  the  silence  of 
Joeephus  originated  in  the  desire  to  gloss  over  a 
great  crime,  and  that  the  offer  of  Nebuzaradan  (zL 
4)  suggested  the  conjecture  that  afterwards  grew 
into  an  assertion.  As  it  is,  the  darimeas  and  donU 
that  brood  over  the  last  days  of  the  prophet's  life 
are  more  significant  than  either  of  the  tssues  whidi 
presented  themselves  to  men*s  imaginations  as  tlie 
winding-up  of  his  career.  He  did  not  need  a  death 
by  riolcnice  to  make  him  a  true  martyr.  To  die, 
with  none  to  record  the  time  or  manner  of  his 
death,  was  the  right  end  for  one  who  had  apokea 
all  along,  not  to  win  the  praise  of  men,  but  becans 
the  word  of  the  Lord  was  in  him  aa  a  **  burning 
fire"  (xx.  9).  May  we  not  even  conjecture  that 
this  silence  vras  due  to  the  prophet  himsdf  ?  If 
we  believe  iff.  in/.)  that  Banich,  who  was  with 
Jeremiah  in  Egj'pt,  surrived  him,  and  had  any 
share  in  collecting  and  editing  his  prophecies,  it  i 
hard  to  account  for  the  omSsion  of  a  fiiet  of  so 
much  interest,  except  on  the  hypotheaiB  thai  Ui 
lips  were  sealed  by  the  injunctions  of  the  maeter 
who  thus  taught  him,  by  example  as  well  aa  by 
precept,  that  he  was  not  to  seek  <<great  thiagi  ** 
for  himself. 

Other  traditions  connected  with  the  name  of 
Jerembh,  though  they  throw  no  light  on  his  hie 
tory,  an  interesting,  as  showing  the  impresriea 
left  by  his  work  and  life  on  the  minds  of  l^sr 
generations.  As  the  Captirity  dragged  on,  the 
prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Yean,  which  had  al  fini 
been  so  frill  of  toror,  came  to  be  a  groond  of  hopi 
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Dm.  ix.  2;  3  Chr.  xxxvl.  21;  Eet.  I.  1)  On 
ilw  return  from  Babylon,  his  prophecies  wer?  ool- 
ieded  and  received  into  the  canon,  as  tl  Me  of  the 
Moond  of  the  (ireat  Prophets  of  Israel  In  the 
uraogenient  foHowed  by  the  Babylonian  Talmudic 
writers  {B(tb*i  BitJtra^  §  14  6;  quoted  by  lightfoot 
OH  MatL  zzvii.  9),  and  perpetuated  among  some  (tf 
the  medifleral  Jewish  transcribers  (Woiff,  BibL 
Flehr.  ii.  148),  he,  and  not  Isaiah,  occupies  the 
first  place.  The  .Jewish  saying  that  **  the  spirit  of 
Jeremiah  dwelt  afterwanls  in  Zechariah  "  (Grotius 
in  M(Ut.  xxvii.  9)  indicates  how  greatly  the  mind 
9i  the  one  was  believed  to  have  been  influenced  by 
the  teaching  of  the  other.  The  fulfillment  of  his 
^edictions  of  a  restored  nationality  led  men  to 
think  of  him,  not  as  a  prophet  of  evil  only,  but  as 
watching  over  his  countrymen,  interceding  for 
them.  More  than  any  other  of  the  prophets,  he 
occupies  the  position  of  the  patron-saint  of  Judaea. 
He  had  concealed  the  tabernacle  and  the  ark,  the 
great  treasures  of  the  Temple,  in  one  of  the  caves 
ef  Sinai,  there  to  remun  unknown  till  the  day  of 
restoration  (2  Maoc.  ii.  1-9).  He  appears  "  a  man 
with  gray  hairs  and  ezceedmg  glorious,"  "the 
lover  of  the  brethren,  who  prayed  much  for  the 
holy  dty,"  in  the  vision  of  Judas  Maocabeeus;  and 
from  him  the  hero  receives  his  golden  sword,  as  a 
1^  of  God  (2  Maoc.  xv.  13-16).  His  whole  voca- 
tkm  as  a  prophet  is  distinctly  reoogniaed  (Ecclus. 
jdia  7 ,  The  authority  of  his  name  is  claimed  for 
long  didaciie  declamations  against  the  idolatry  of 
Babylon  (Bar.  vi.  [or  Epist  of  Jer.]).  At  a  later 
period  it  was  attached,  as  that  of  the  representative 
prophet,  to  quotations  from  other  books  in  the  same 
volume  (lightfoot,  L  c.),or  to  prophecies,  apocry- 
phal or  grauine,  whose  real  author  was  forgotten 
(Hiecon.  in  MrUL  xxvii.  9;  Kabricius,  Cod.  Ptevr- 
(Upig.  V.  T.  i.  1103;  (kot  in  Eph.  v.  14).  Kven 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry  there  prevailed 
the  belief  (resting,  in  part  perhaps,  in  this  cane  as 
in  that  of  El^ah,  on  the  mystery  which  shrouded 
the  time  and  manner  of  his  death)  that  his  work 
was  not  yet  over.  Some  said  of  Jesus  that  he  was 
**Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets"  (Matt.  zvi. 
14).  According  to  many  commentators  he  was 
^  the  prophet "  whom  all  the  people  wa«  expecting 
(John  i.  21).  llie  belief  that  he  was  the  fulfill- 
ment  of  Deut  xviii.  18  has  been  held  by  later  Jew- 
ish interpreters  (Abarbanel  in  Carpzov,  t.  c).  The 
traditions  connected  with  him  lingered  on  even  in 
the  Christian  church,  and  appeued  in  the  noUon 
that  he  had  never  really  died,  but  would  return  one 
day  tram.  Paradise  as  one  of  the  "  two  witnesses  " 
of  the  Apocalypse  (Vietorinus,  Comm.  in  Apitc  zi. 
13).  Egyptian  legends  assumed  yet  wilder  and 
noce  fiuitastic  forms.  He  it  was  who  foretold  to 
the  priests  of  Egypt  that  their  idols  should  one 
day  fidl  to  the  ground  in  the  presence  of  the  virgin 
bora  (Epiphan.  die  Vk,  Proph.  0pp.  ii.  p.  239). 
Playing  the  part  of  a  St  Patrick,  he  had  delivered 
one  district  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile  from  croco- 
diles and  asps,  and  even  in  the  4th  century  of  the 
Qifistlan  era  the  dust  of  that  region  was  looked  on 
•s  a  specific  against  their  bites  {ibid, ).  Accordmg 
*o  another  tradition,  he  had  returned  ftt)m  Egypt 
lo  Jerusalem,  and  lived  there  for  300  years  (D'Ucr- 
Mbt,  BibUotk.  OiienL  p.  499).  The  0.  T.  nar- 
jBtive  of  his  suflferings  was  dressed  out  with  *he 
ineidents  of  a  Christian  martjTdom  (F.upolem. 
IVllyhivt  Ml  Entib.  Prop.  Evang.  is.  39). 

n.  ChnraeUr  ami  SfyU.-^  It  will  hav^  been 
^BM  from  tlus  narrative  that  there  fell  to  the  lot 
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of  Jeremiah  sharper  snfiering  than  any  fiwrloM 
prophet  had  ezperienced.  It  was  not  menlj  that 
the  misery  which  others  had  seen  afar  off  was  act 
ually  pressing  on  him  and  on  his  country,  nor  that 
he  had  to  endure  a  life  of  persecution,  while  thety 
bad  intervals  of  repose,  in  which  they  were  honored 
and  their  counsel  sought.  In  addition  to  all  difi^i:- 
enofs  of  outward  circumstances,  there  was  that  of 
individual  character,  influenced  by  them,  reacting 
on  them.  In  every  page  of  his  prophecies  we 
recognize  the  temperament  which,  while  it  does  not 
lead  the  man  who  has  it  to  shrink  ftt>m  doing  Gk)d*8 
workf  however  painful,  makes  the  pain  of  doinz  it 
infinitely  more  acute,  and  gi\^es  to  the  whole  clur 
acter  the  impress  of  a  deeper  and  more  lasting 
melancholy.  He  is  preeminently  **the  man  that 
hath  seen  afflictions"  (Lam.  iii.l).  There  is  lu 
sorrow  like  unto  his  soiTow  (Lam.  i.  12).  He  wit- 
nesses the  departure,  one  by  one,  of  all  his  hopes  of 
national  reformation  and  deliverance.  He  has  to 
appear,  Cassandra4ike,  as  a  prophet  of  evil,  dash- 
ing to  the  ground  the  false  hopes  with  which  the 
people  are  buoying  themselves  up.  Other  prophets, 
Samuel,  £ltsha,  Isaiah,  had  been  sent  to  rouse  the 
people  to  resistance.  He  (like  Phocion  in  the  par- 
allel crisis  of  Athenian  history)  has  been  brought 
to  the  conclusion,  bitta  as  It  is,  that  the  only  safety 
for  his  countrymen  lies  in  their  accepting  that 
agunst  which  they  are  contending  as  the  worst  of 
evils;  and  this  brings  on  him  the  charge  of  treach- 
ery and  desertion.  If  it  were  not  for  his  trust  in 
the  God  of  Israel,  for  his  hope  of  a  better  future 
to  be  brought  out  of  all  this  chaos  and  darkness, 
his  heart  would  fail  within  him.  But  that  vision 
is  clear  and  bright,  and  it  gives  to  him,  almost  as 
fully  as  to  Isaiah,  the  character  of  a  prophet  of  the 
Gospel.  He  is  liot  merely  an  Israelite  looking  for- 
ward to  a  natbnal  restoration.  In  the  midst  of  all 
the  woes  which  he  utters  against  neighboring  na- 
tions he  has  hopes  and  promises  for  them  alsu 
(zlviii.  47,  zliz.  6,  39).  In  that  stormy  sunset 
of  prophecy,  he  beholds,  in  spirit,  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  and  eternal  day.  He  sees  that,  if  there  is 
any  hope  of  salvation  for  his  people,  it  cannot  be 
by  a  return  to  the  old  system  and  the  old  ordi  ■ 
nances,  divine  though  they  once  had  been  (zzzi. 
31 ).  There  must  be  a  New  Covenant.  That  vrord, 
destined  to  be  so  full  of  power  for  all  after-ages, 
appears  first  in  his  prophecies.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  Ixxtl  of  Itfael,  between 
mankind  and  Crod,  must  rest,  not  on  an  outward 
Law,  with  its  requirements  of  obedience,  but  on  that 
of  an  inward  fellowship  with  Him,  and  the  Cfm- 
sdousness  of  entire  dependence.  For  sU  Ihis  hr 
saw  deariy  there  must  be  a  personal  centre.  .The 
kingr^om  of  (vod  could  not  be  manifested  bu* 
through  a  perfectly  righteous  man,  ruling  over  mea 
on  earth.  The  prophet*s  hopes  are  not  merdj 
vague  visions  of  a  better  friture.  Tbey  gather 
round  the  person  of  a  Chnsl  and  are  euentially 
Messianic. 

In  much  of  all  this  —  in  thttr  personal  character^ 
in  their  sufferings,  in  the  riew  tbey  took  of  the 
great  questions  of  their  time — there  is  a  resem- 
blance, at  once  significant  and  interesting,  between 
the  prophet  of  Anathoth  and  the  poet  of  the  Di- 
f^^'ta  Comntedia,  What  Egypt  and  Babylon  were 
to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  FYunce  and  the  Empire 
were  to  the  Florentine  republic.  In  each  ease  the 
struggb  between  the  two  great  powers  reproduocd 
itself  fn  the  bitterness  of  contending  fhotions. 
Dante,  like  Jeremiah,  saw  himself  surrounded  Kt 
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■HIi  ■galiut  which  he  could  only  bear  tn  unafafl- 
wm  protest.  The  worst  agents  in  producing  thoae 
•ffis  were  the  autJiorized  teachers  of  his  rdigion. 
Hia  hopes  of  better  things  connected  themselTea 
with  the  Bupreinacy  of  a  power  which  the  miyority 
of  his  oountrjinen  looked  on  with  repugnance. 
For  him,  also,  there  was  the  long  weariness  of  exile, 
brightened  at  times  bj  the  sympathj  of  &ithfal 
friends.  In  him,  as  in  the  prophet,  we  find  — 
united,  it  is  true,  with  greater  strength  and  stern- 
ness—  that  intense  susceptibility  to  the  sense  <^ 
wrong  which  shows  itself  sometimes  in  passionate 
eomplaint,  sometimes  in  bitter  wwds  of  inyecUye 
and  reproach.  In  both  we  find  the  habit  of  mind 
trhich  selects  an  image,  not  for  its  elegance  or  sub- 
limity, hut  for  what  it  means;  not  shrinking  e\'en 
horn  what  seems  grotesque  and  tririal,  sometimes 
reiling  its  meaning  in  allusions  more  or  less  dark 
and  enigmatic.  Both  are  sustained  through  all 
their  su^rings  by  their  strong  fiuth  in  the  Unseen, 
by  thdr  beliet  in  an  eternal  righteousness  which 
shall  one  day  manifest  itself  and  be  victorious." 

A  yet  higher  parallel,  however,  presents  itself, 
[n  a  deeper  sense  than  that  of  the  patristic  divines, 
the  life  (^  the  prophet  was  a  type  of  that  of  Christ 
In  both  there  is  the  same  eariy  manifestation  of  the 
oonsdousDfVS  of  a  Divine  mission  (Luke  ii.  49). 
The  persecution  which  drove  the  prophet  from  An- 
athotii  has  its  counterpart  in  that  of  the  men  of 
Nazareth  (Luke  iv.  29).  His  protests  against  the 
priests  and  prophets  are  the  forerunners  of  the  woes 
against  the  Soibes  and  Pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii.). 
His  lamentations  over  the  coming  miseries  of  his 
country  answer  to  the  tears  that  were  slied  over  the 
Holy  City  by  the  Son  of  Man.  His  sufferings 
come  nearest,  of  those  of  the  whole  army  of  mar- 
tyrs, to  those  of  the  Teacho'  against  whom  princes 
and  priests  and  elders  and  people  were  gathered  to- 
gether. He  saw  more  clearly  than  others  that 
New  Ovenant,  with  all  its  gifte  of  spiritual  life  and 
power,  which  was  proclaimed  and  ratified  in  the 
death  upon  the  cross.  On  the  assumption  that 
Jeremiah,  not  David,  was  the  author  of  the  22d 
Psalm  (Hitzig,  in  loc^  followed  in  this  instance  by 
Nagelsbach,  L  c),  the  words  uttered  in  the  agony 
of  the  crucifixion  would  point  to  a  still  deeper  and 
more  pervading  analogy. 

The  character  of  the  man  impressed  itself  with 
more  or  less  force  upon  the  language  of  the  writer. 
Criticisms  on  the  '*  style  *'  of  a  prophet  are,  indeed, 
for  the  most  part,  whether  they  taike  the  form  of 
praise  or  blame,  wanting  l>oth  in  reverence  and  dis- 
eernment.  We  do  not  gain  much  by  knowing  that 
to  one  writer  he  appears  at  once  **  sermone  quidem 
.  .  .  quibusdam  aliis  prophetis  rusticior  "  (Hieron. 
ProL  in  Jerem.)^  and  yet  ''migestate  sensuum 
proflindissimus "  {PitMni.  in  c.  L)\  that  another 
eompares  him  to  Simonides  (Lowth,  PrrrJ.  xxi.); 
a  third  to  Cicero  (Seb.  Schmidt) ;  that  bolder  critics 
find  in  him  a  great  want  of  originality  (Knobel, 
Prtjphetitmui) ;  **  symbolical  images  of  an  inferior 
order,  and  symbolical  actions  unskillfully  con- 
trived **  (Davidson,  Introd,  to  0.  T,  c.  xix.).  I^eav- 
Jig  these  judgments,  however,  and  asking  in  what 

o  The  fhet  that  Jer.  v.  6  suggested  the  Imagery  of 
the  opening  Canto  of  the  Inferno  is  not  without  sig- 
oSflcanoe,  as  bearing  on  this  patallelism. 

f»  The  system  of  secret  writing  which  bean  ttils 
ssuaa  Ibrms  part  of  the  Kabbala  of  the  later  Jews. 
Rks  plan  adopted  Is  tliat  of  using  the  letters  of  the 

alphabet  In  an  inverted  nntor.  so  that  ^ 
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wsy  the  outward  form  of  hii  writingi  i 
life,  we  find  some  striking  characteriaties  thai  hdjp 
ua  to  understand  both.     As  mi^t  be  expected  ia 
one  who  lived  in  the  last  days  of  the  kingdom,  and 
had  therefore  the  works  of  the  earlier  propbeta  ta 
look  back  upon,  we  find  in  him  reminiaoenoes  and 
reproductions  of  what  they  had  written,  which  in 
dieate  the  way  in  which  his  own  s|nrit  had  beet 
educated  (comp.  Is.  xi.  19,  20,  with  x.  8-^;  Pb 
cxxxv.  7,  with  X.  13:  Ps.  hzix.  6,  with  x.  5S5;  la. 
xlii.  16,  with  xxxi.  9;  la.  iv.  2,  xi.  1,  with  xxxiii. 
15;  Is.  XV.  with  xlviii.;  Is.  xiii.  and  xlvii.  with  1^ 
li. :  see  also  Ktiper,  Jertm,  hbrorum  sac  inSerprei 
et  vindtx).    Traoea  of  the  influence  of  the  newly 
discovered  Book  of  the  Law,  and  in  particular  of 
Deuteronomy,  appear  repeatedly  in  his,  aa  in  other 
writings  o(  the  same  period  (Deut.  izvii.  86.  iv. 
20,  vii.  12,  with  xi.  Z-b;  Deut  xv.  12,  with  zxxiv. 
14;  Ex.  XX.  16,  with  xxzii.  18;  Ex.  vi.  6,  with 
xxxii.  21 ).     It  will  be  noUoed  that  the  pandlelisms 
in  these  and  other  instances  are,  for  the  moat  part, 
not  those  that  rise  out  of  direct  quotation,  but  such 
as  are  natural  in  one  whose  language  and  modes  of 
thought  have  been  fitfhioned  by  the  constant  study 
of  books  which  came  before  him  with  a  divine  au- 
thority.    Along  with  this,  there  is  the  tendency, 
natural  to  one  who  speaks  out  of  the  fullness  of  his 
heart,  to  reproduce  himself —  to  repeat  in  neariy 
the  same  words  the  great  truths  on  which  hia  own 
heart  rested,  and  to  which  he  was  seeking  to  lead 
others  (comp.  marginal  references  /Kvssim,  and  list 
in  Keil,  Einteit.  §  74).    Throughout,  too,  there  are 
the  tokens  of  his  indiridual  temperament:  a  greater 
prominence  of  the  subjective,  cjegiac  elemcut  than 
in  other  prophets,  a  less  sustained  enci>^,  a  less 
orderiy  and  completed  rhythm  (De  Wette,  Einkit, 
§  217;  Kwald,  Propheten,  u.  1-11).     A  careful 
examination  of  the  several  parts  of  his  prophecy 
has  led  to  the  conviction  thiut  we  may  trace  an  in- 
crease of  these  characteristics  corresponding  to  the 
accumulating  trials  of  his  life  (EwaU,  L  e.;.     The 
earlier  writings  are  calmer,  loflier,  more  unilbnn  in 
tone :  the  later  show  marks  of  age  and  weariness 
and  sorrow,  and  are  more  strongly  imbued  mith  the 
language  of  individual  suffering.     Living  at  a  time 
when  the  purity  of  the  older  Hebrew  waa  giving 
way  under  continual  contact  with  other  kindred 
diidects,  hu  language  came  under  the  influence 
which  was  acting  on  all  the  writers  of  hia  time, 
abounds  in  Aranutic  forms,  loses  sight  of  the  finer 
grammatical  distinctions  of  the  earlier  Hd)rew,  in- 
dudes  numy  words  not  to  be  found  in  ita  voeabo- 
buy  (Eicbhom,  EitOeiL  in  da$  A.  T.  iii.  121).     It 
is  in  part  distinctive  of  the  man  aa  wdl  as  of  the 
time,  that  single  words  shoakl  have  appeared  ftdl 
of  a  strange  significance  (i.  11),  that  whole  pre- 
dictions  should   have  been  embodied   in  namoi 
coined  for  the  purpose  (xix.  6,  xx.  8),  and  thai  the 
real  analogies  which  presented  themaelrea  shoold 
have  been  drawn  not  from  the  region  of  the  gieat 
and  terrible,  but  from  the  moat  homdy  and  fiunil- 
iar  incidents  (xlii.  1-11,  xviii.  1-10).     Still  mors 
startling  is  his  use  of  a  kind  of  dpher  (the  At- 
bash ;  ^  comp.  Hitaig  and  Ewald  on  xxv.  26),  eon* 

stands  for  K,  tT  for  H,  and  so  on,  and  the  word  li 
formed  out  of  the  first  four  letters  which  are  Uiitt  to* 

tnehanged  (IT^O^).     In  the  pai 

(xzv.  26),  the  otherwise  wntntelllglble  word 
becomes,  on  applying  this  key,  the  equivalaat  of  BaM 
Tha  poaltloQ  of  the  sama  mord  tn  U.  41 
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J,  txo&fti  from  the  initiated,  tlie  loeeiiing  of 
lit  prodfictioiis. 

To  iwociate  the  name  of  Jeremiah  with  any 
athcr  portion  of  the  O.  T.  ia  to  pan  from  the  field 
of  liifltoTy  into  that  of  conjecture;  but  the  fact  that 
Hitag  {Comm.  Hber  die  PsalnL),  followed  in  part 
by  Rcidiger  (Eneh  und  Griiber,  EncycL  art.  Jerem. ), 
iwigna  not  ten  thai,  thirty  p«lma  (fc.  r.,  vi.,  xiv., 
ixiL-xU.,  Iii.-lv.,  liix.-lxzl.)  to  his  authonhip  ia, 
at  kaat,  ao  fiv  instructive  that  it  indicates  what 
were  the  hymns,  belonging  to  that  or  to  an  earlier 
period,  with  which  hin  own  sphit  had  most  affinity, 
and  to  which  he  and  other  like  mfferen  might 
have  tamed  aa  the  fit  expreasiou  of  their  feelings. 

III.  ArrangtmenL — The  absence  of  any  ehrooo- 
logieal  order  in  the  present  structure  of  the  oollec- 
tion  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  is  obvious  at  the  first 
giaaee;  and  this  has  led  some  writers  (Blayney, 
/Ve/l  to  Jtremiah)  to  the  belief  that,  as  the  book 
DOW  stands,  there  ia  nothing  but  the  wildest  eon- 
fiision  —  ^a  prqxwterous  jumbling  together**  of 
propbeeies  of  diflnent  dates.  Attempts  to  recon- 
struct the  book  on  a  chn>nok)gical  bads  have  been 
made  by  almost  all  commentators  on  it  since  the 
revival  of  criticism  (Simonis,  Vitringa,  Cornelius  a 
L4Mde,  among  the  earliest;  cf.  De  Wette,  EinidL 
§  2iO);  and  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  more 
recent  critics  has  been  to  modify  the  somewhat 
basty  judgment  of  the  English  divine.  Whatever 
paints  of  difference  there  may  be  in  the  hypotheses 
of  Movers,  Hitdg,  Ewakl,  Bunsen,  Nagelsfaach,  and 
others,  they  agree  in  admitting  traces  of  an  order 
in  the  midst  of  the  seeming  irregularity,  and  en- 
deavor to  account,  more  or  less  satis&ctorily,  for 
the  ^iparent  anomaliea.  The  conduaion  of  the 
three  last-named  is  that  we  have  the  book  sub- 
stantially in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  it  left 
the  hands  of  the  prophet,  or  his  disciple  Uaruch. 
Confming  oorsdves,  fbr  the  present,  to  the  Hebrew 
esder  (r^roduoed  in  the  A.  V.)  we  have  two  great 


(L)  Ch.  i.-zlv.  Prophecies  delivered  at  various 
times,  directed   mainly  to  Judah,  or  con- 
nected frith  Jeremiah*8  personal  history. 
(3.)  Ch.   zlri.-li.    Prophecies    connected  vrith 

other  nations. 
C3l.  UL,  taken  largdy,  though  not  entirely,  from 
I  K.  srv.,  may  be  taken  either  as  a  supplement  to 
the  prophecy,  or  (with  Grotius  and  Lowth)  as  an 
iatrodoctaoD  to  the  Ijimentations. 

r^wkiTig  more  dosdy  into  each  of  these  divisions, 
ws  have  the  following  sections.  The  narrative  of 
uzrt  33  serves  to  explain  the  growth  of  the  book 
in  its  present  shape,  and  accounts  for  some,  at 


taitarprslatioD ;  and  all  other  ezfilaiuittons  of  the  word 
SR  eoiOeetiiral  and  ibr4btched.  The  application  of 
Om  Afcbadi  to  these  paanges  nsts  hlstorlcallj  on  the 
aaUbotity  of  Jerome  (Cbmm.  in  Jeretn.  in  loc.),  who 
rcftn  to  the  eonsensus  of  the  Jewish  expositors  of  his 
•wn  time.  There  is,  of  eourse,  something  startling  in 
(he  appearaooe  of  one  or  twc  solitary  Instaooes  of  a 
eehnieal  Dotation  like  Uiis  so  long  before  it  became 
eomipiftooos  as  a  system ;  and  this  has  led  eommen- 
laton  to  attempt  other  explauatlons  of  the  myeterioos 
woid  (eomp.  J.  D.  Bliehaelis,  in  loc.).  On  the  other 
^aod,  it  shoold  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  age  of  alpha- 
Aetie  Psalms,  such  as  Ps.  oxix.,  was  one  in  which  we 
mght  expect  to  And  the  minds  of  men  ooeupied  with 
4ie  ehenges  end  eomUnatlons  to  which  the  letters  of 
he  Bebrew  alphabet  might  be  saluted,  and  iz.  wtiieh, 
■oeh  a  system  of  cipher-writing  was  likely 
itsem    Ths  foot  that  Jenmiah  himself 
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least,  of  its  anomalies.  Up  to  the  4th  jtm  «f 
Jehoiakim,  it  wcold  appear,  no  prophecies  luid  been 
committed  to  writing,  or,  if  written,  they  had  not 
been  collected  and  preserved.  Then  the  more  mem- 
orable among  the  messages  which  the  word  of  the 
Lord  had  fix>n.  time  to  time  brought  to  him  were 
written  down  at  the  dictation  of  the  prophet  him- 
self. When  that  roll  was  destroyed,  a  second  was 
written  out,  snd  other  prophecies  or  narratives 
added  as  they  came.  We  may  believe  that  this 
MS.  waa  the  groundwork  oi  our  present  text;  but 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how,  in  transcribing  eo>:h 
a  document,  or  collection  of  documents,  the  desifp 
to  introduoe  what  seemed  to  the  transcriber  a  bettfi 
order  might  lead  to  many  modifications.  As  it  is, 
vre  recognize  —  adopting  Bunsen*s  classification 
{GoU  in  der  Geschidite,  i.  IIU),  as  being  the  most 
natural,  and  agreeing  substantially  with  £wald*s  -* 
the  following  groups  of  prophecies,  the  sections  in 
each  being  indicated  by  the  recurrence  of  the  for- 
mula, M  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah,*' 
in  fuller  or  abbreviated  forms. 

1.  Ch.  i.-zxi.  Containing  probably  the  substanos 
of  the  book  of  xxxvi  32,  and  including  prophecies 
from  the  13th  year  of  Josiah  to  the  4th  of  Jehoia- 
kim: i.  3,  howe\'er,  indicates  a  kier  revision,  and 
the  whole  of  ch.  i.  may  possibly  have  been  added 
on  the  prophet's  retrospect  of  his  whole  work  fimn 
this  its  first  beginning.  Ch.  zxi.  bekngs  to  a  later 
period,  but  has  probably  found  its  place  here  is 
connected,  by  the  recurrence  of  the  name  Pashur, 
with  ch.  XX. 

2.  Ch.  xxii.-xxv.  Shorter  prophedes,  ddivered 
at  difi^nt  times  against  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
the  false  prophets.  Xxv.  13,  14  evidently  marks 
the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  prophecies;  snd  that 
which  follows,  xxv.  15-38,  the  germ  of  the  fuller 
predictions  in  xlri.-xlix.,  has  been  placed  here  as  a 
kind  of  completion  to  the  prophecy  of  the  Seventy 
Years  and  the  subsequent  fidl  of  Babylon. 

3.  Ch.  xxvi.-xxviii.  The  two  great  prophecies 
of  the  fiUl  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  history  connected 
with  them.  Ch.  xxvi.  belongs  to  the  earlier,  ch. 
xxvii.  and  xxviii.  to  the  later  period  of  the  prophet's 
work.  Jehoiakim  in  xxvii.  1  is  erideotly  (oomp 
ver.  3)  a  mistake  for  Zedekiah. 

4.  Ch.  xxix.-xxxi.  The  message  of  comfort  for 
the  exiles  in  Babykn. 

6.  Ch.  xxxii.-xliv.  The  history  of  the  bwt  two 
years  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Jere> 
miah*s  work  in  them  and  in  the  period  that  fol 
lowed.  Ch.  XXXV.  and  xxxri.  are  remarkable  as 
interrupting  the  chronological  order,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  fi^owed  here  more  closely 

adopted  a  oompUcated  alphabetio  stractove  fbr  h'a 
great  dirge  over  the  fkll  of  Jerusalem  (comp.  LjiMsn- 
TATiozrs),  indicates  a  special  tendency  in  him  to  cany 
to  its  highest  point  this  eharaeteristic  of  the  literature 
of  his  time.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance.  Hitsig 
finds  another  example  of  the  Atbash  in  IL  1.    Ttis 

iuum  Uvaoentntf  Tnlg. ; 
that  rise  ap  against  me,**  A. 
T.),  for  which  the  LXX.  snbstllute  ZAA^atbw,  be- 
comes, on  applying  the  above  notation,  tiie  equivalent 

of  D*^^t|73.  It  should  be  added,  howevet,  that  the 
LXX  omit  the  entire  passage  in  xxv.  2M,  and  the 
word  Sheshach  in  IL  41 ;  and  that  Kwald  resets  U 
accordingly  as  a  later  interpolation,  em^tmlnff  that 
the  word  lint  came  into  use  among  the  Jews  who  Hvel 
in  exile  at  Baoykn. 


words  ^pp  35  (9***  «<"' 
"  hi  the  mTdst  of  them  ths 
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%tm  b  any  otber  pari.  The  poiilioD  of  eh.  ilr., 
ttMOBBCcted  with  anything  befora  or  after  it,  may 
ba  aeoountcd  for  on  the  bjpotheais  that  Bamch 
desired  to  place  on  reeord  to  memorable  a  paaaage 
in  his  own  life,  and  ineerted  it  where  the  direct 
narrative  of  hie  roaster's  life  ended.  The  same 
explanation  applies  in  part  to  eh.  zxxvi.,  whieh  was 
evidently  at  one  time  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the 
divisions. 

6.  Ch.  zlvi.-li.  Hie  prophecies  against  foreign 
nations,  ending  with  the  great  prediction  against 
Babylon. 

7.  The  supplementary  narrative  uf  ch.  lii. 

IV.  Text.  Ilie  translation  of  the  LXX.preeenU 
many  remarkable  variations,  not  only  in  details 
indicating  that  the  transUtor  found  or  snbstituted 
readings  diflering  widely  from  those  now  extant  in 
Hebrew  codices  (Keil,  £mleit.  §  76),  but  in  the 
order  of  the  8e>'eral  parts.  Whetlier  we  suppose 
him  to  have  liad  a  diflerent  recension  of  the  text, 
cr  to  have  end»vored  to  introduce  an  order  accord- 
ing to  his  own  notions  into  the  seeming  confusion 
of  the  Hebrew,  the  result  is,  that  in  no  other  book 
of  the  0.  T.  is  there  so  great  a  diversity  of  arrange- 
ment. It  is  noticeable,  as  illustrating  the  ckssifi- 
cation  given  above,  that  the  two  agree  as  far  as 
zxv.  13.  From  that  point  all  is  different,  and  the 
following  table  indicates  the  extent  of  the  di^-er- 
gency.  It  will  be  seen  that  here  there  was  the 
attempt  to  collect  the  prophecies  according  to  their 
Bul^t-matter.  The  thought  of  a  consistently 
chronological  arrangement  did  not  present  itself  in 
more  than  the  other. 
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LXX. 

HORIW. 

XXV.  14-18 

^ 

zliz.84-8a. 

xxvl. 

^ 

zlvi. 

xxvU.-xzvliL 

^ 

1.-U. 

xxix,  1-7 

ao 

xlvU.  1-7. 

7-23 

M 

zllx.    7-22. 

KZX.    1-6 

aa 

zliz.    1-6. 

6-11 

M 

12-16 

H 

28-27. 

nzL 

M 

zlvU. 

zxxii. 

M 

zxv.  ifr.sa. 

zxziii.-li. 

^ 

zxvi.-xlv. 

m. 

as 

UL 

The  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  two 
tats  was  noticed  by  the  critical  writers  of  the 
Early  Church  (Origen,  Lp,  ad  African.  Hieron. 
Ptck/*.  in  Jerem.).  For  filler  details  tending  to  a 
eonchision  unfavorable  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Gredc  transition,  see  Keil,  EinUii.  (1.  c),  and  the 
aothors  there  referred  to. 

Suppoud  Jnierpohtioiu,  —  The  genuineness  of 
tome  portions  of  this  book  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, partly  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  version  of 
the  LXX.  presents  a  puier  text,  partly  on  internal 
and  more  coi\jectural  grounds.  The  following  tables 
bidicate  the  chief  passages  afl^etitl  by  smSi  class 
9t  olf^eetiona: 

1.  Ai  omitttd  kk  tkt  I.XX. 

(1 }  z.  6,  7,  8, 10. 

1.)  zzftt.  7. 

a.)  zzvii.  16-21  [not  omitted,  but  wMi  mai^  vaite- 


ii) 
1.) 


Am  havfaig  th« 
vatianimex 


d)  SZ7.  U-M. 

r&)  zzvii.  7. 

(4.)  zzziU.  14-36. 

(6.)  zzxix.  1,  2,  4-llk 

(&)  zzvil.-zxix.    As  showing,  in  the  sboitensd  Idib 

of  the  propbet^s  name  (H'^P'^^),   and  tbt 

addition  of  the  epithet  **  Jeramkh'  Oc  jweyAi/,' 

the  revision  of  a  later  writer. 
(7.)  zzz.-zxziU.    As  partaking  of  the  .^hanetrr  of  ths 

later  prophecies  of  Isakh. 
(8  )  zlviil.     As  betraying  In  language  and  statanenti 

the  interpolations  either  of  the  later  propbeeke 

of  Isaiah  or  of  a  still  later  writer. 
(9.)  L  11.  As  being  a  vatirintHm  ez  ereuiUy  inserted 


zzxUi.  14-36. 
zzziz.  4-ia 

9.  On  otktf  gnmndt. 

I  1-16.  As  being  altogether  the  woek  of  a  latsr 
writer,  probably  the  so-ealled  Pseudo-Isaiah. 
The  Aramale  of  Tsr.  11  is  uifsd  as  oooQnnlDg 
MitoTftsw. 


probably  by  the  writer  of  Is.  zxziv.,  and 
in  langusge  and  thought  to  the  general  chaaw- 
ter  of  Jeremkh*0  pn^hecies. 
(10.)  lU.    As  being  a  supplementaiy  addlCkin  to  tiM 
book,  compiled  fHim  3  K.   zzr.  and  ottisi 
sourees. 

In  these,  as  in  other  questions  connected  with 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T.,  the  impugnets  oi  the 
authenticity  of  the  above  passages  are  for  the  meet 
part  — I>e  Wette,  Movers,  HiUig,  EwaU,  Kziobel: 
Havemick,  Hengstenbeig,  Kilper,  Keil,  Uabreit, 
are  among  the  chief  defenders.  (Comp.  Keil,  A'tf»- 
Uitung^  §  76;  and,  for  a  special  defmse  of  I.  and 
li.,  the  monogr^h  of  Nagelsbach,  JertmMu  «nd 
Babylon.) 

y.  LiUraUire.  —  Origen,  JBTom.  in  Jertm. . 
Theodoret,  SckoL  in  Jerem.,  0pp.  ii.  p.  143; 
Hieron.  Comm.  in  Jerem.  oe.  L-zzzii. ;  Com- 
mentarie*  by  (Ecokmpadius  (1530);  Calvin  (1A63); 
Piscator  (1614);  SancUus  (1618);  Tcnema  (1765); 
Biichaelis  (1793) ;  Blayney  [JeremL  and  Lam.  New 
TrantL  with  Note*,  Ozf.]  (1784  [Sd  ed.  Lond. 
1836] ) ;  Dahler  [ Jeremie  traduit,  accompagni  dt$ 
nous,  2  pL  Strasb.]  (1835-30);  Umbreit  [PraH 
Comm.  Hamb.]  (1842);  Henderson  [Jerem^  and 
Lam.  irantlaUd,  wiik  a  Commentory,  Lond.  1851] ; 
Neumann  [  Weiseagunffen  u.  KlageUeder^  9  Bdk 
Leipi.]  (1856-68). 

The  following  treatises  may  abo  be  consulted:  — 

Schnurrer,  C.  F.,  (XnervatioMs  ad  vaticin.  Je^ 
rem.,  1793  [-94;  repr.  in  the  CommenL  TheoL  by 
Velthusen,  Kuinoel  and  Rnperti,  voL  ii.-T.] ;  Gnid>, 
Erklarung  tehwerer  SteUen  in  d,  Weittag.  Jerem,, 
1824;  Hensler,  Bemerkk.  Qber  SteUen  m  Jerem. 
IVeistag.f  1805;  Spohn,  Jerem.  Vote*  e  vert.  Jnd. 
Alex.,  1794  [-1824];  Kiiper,  Jerem.  Librorum 
Sacrorum  interpret  tt  vindex,  1837;  MovctB,  De 
utritttque  recensiomt  vaticin.  Jerem.  indole  d 
oiigine,  1837;  Wichelhaus,  De  Jerem,  vtrtkmt 
Alex.,  1847;  Hengstenberg,  Chrittologie  det  A.  T. 
(Section  on  Jeremiah).  £.  H.  P. 

*  llie  prophets  are  often  spoken  of  in  the  Bible 
as  announdug  orally  their  predictions  and  measagea, 
but  yery  seldom  as  writing  them  out  either  h^an 
or  after  their  promulgation.  In  this  re^wet  we 
have  m;re  distinct  notices  concerning  the  habit  of 
Jeremiah,  than  of  any  other  prophet.  We  kam 
from  Jer.  zzzvi.  9  ff.,  that  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim  he  received  a  command  from  God  te 
ooUect  aU  that  he  had  spoken  >*  against  Israel  and 
against  Judah,  and  against  all  the  nations  firon 
the  days  cl  Joiiah,**  and  to  write  down  the  same 
in  a  book.  In  accordance  with  this  direction  hi 
dictated  to  Baruch  his  amanuensis  all  his  proph- 
ecies up  to  that  time.  This  collection  was  burnt 
by  Jehoiakim  on  aeoount  of  the 
whieh  it  contained  against  himself;  but 
JBMBfldiataly  pnpared  another  in  whkfa  he  b(4  «oI|| 
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■gun  what  had  beeo  deitroyiBd,  hut  added 
»  ftkaft  <«manj  like  words'*  (ver.  32).  See  also 
I.  10  AT.  The  prophet*t  otgect  in  thus  putting 
bogsther  his  revelations  as  made  known  to  the 
^Uie  from  time  to  time,  may  not  have  required 
kim  to  iuUow  any  strict  chronological  order.  Tlie 
ijaegtioo,  therefore,  whether  the  present  Hebrew 
eoQocatlon  of  these  parts  of  his  writings  came  from 
hif  hand  or  that  oi  another,  does  not  depend  on 
Uk  new  taken  of  their  chronological  relation  to 
escb  other.  So  &r  as  this  point  is  concerned,  the 
existing  order  may  have  originated  with  the  prophet 
bimsd^  and  not  from  a  reviser  or  transcriber.  The 
ooonection  of  subjects  rather  than  of  time  appears 
to  bave  controlled  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
book  of  Jeremiah. 

It  u  a  singular  fiKt,  that  Matthew  (uvii.  9) 
iscribes  a  passsge  te  Jeremiah  which  seems  to 
belong  to  Zechanah.  See,  on  that  difficulty,  the 
addition  to  Ackldama  (Amer.  ed.).  The  pre- 
dictions of  Jeremiah  were  not  only  well  known  in 
the  times  immediatdy  after  him,  but  were  cele- 
brated (br  their  strict  fulfillment.  Reference  is 
nisde  to  this  character  of  his  writings  in  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  31,  and  £i.  i.  1.  His  assignment  of  70  yean 
■s  the  period  of  the  duration  of  the  Captivity  was 
the  gTMUid  of  Danid's  earnest,  ^bctual  prayer  for 
the  end  of  the  exile  and  the  restoration  of  Israel 
(Dan.  ix.  2  £).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  first 
quotation  from  Jeremiah  as  we  open  the  Gospel - 
hi«t<iffy  (Matt  it.  17,  18)  brings  back  te  us  the 
voiee  of  lamentation  and  sorrow  to  which  we  were 
MCDstomed  in  the  Old  Testament. 

AddUtonal  LiUrcUurt,  — The  foUowing  works  on 
Jeremiah  also  deserve  notice:  Seb.  Schmid,  Comm. 
ia  Ubr.  Prophtiiarwn  Jeremim,  1685  (also  1697 
ind  170A),  2  vols.  4to;  Lebte,  Obu.  in  Vadcin. 
Jertm.  aSqitoi  iocut,  1794,  reprinted  with  large 
iUitaons  hs  Pott  and  Kuperti*s  StfUoge  Cmnm, 
TkeoL  iL  203-246;  Rosenmuller,  Scholia  in  Vet. 
Fed,  pan  viii.,  2  vols.  1826-27;  J.  C.  K.  Uofmann, 
Die  aubenzig  Jahre  det  Jertm.  u.  d.  titben^g 
Jakrwoeken  des  Daniel^  1836;  Maurer,  Cotnm,  in 
Vet  TeaL  i.  49(»-691  (1838);  Ueim  and  Hoffinaim, 
Die  cier  gronen  Prophtten  erbatdich  auageiegt 
svf  den  Sekrifttn  der  Re/ormaUtren,  1839 ;  J.  L. 
Kiioig,  AUteMtamentUche  Studien,  2««  Heft  {D(i$ 
IkyUronomium  u.  der  Prophet  Jeremia,  gegen 
«M  Bohlen),  1839;  Hitzig,  Der  Prophet  Jeremia 
trUart,  1841,  2*  Aufl.  1866  (Lief.  lU.  of  the 
Kttngef.  exegeL  Handb.  zum  A.  T.),  oomp.  his 
Pnpk.  Bicker  dee  A.  T,  Qbereetet,  1854;  Ewald, 
DU  Pnpheten  dee  AUen  Btmdes,  vol.  U.,  1841  (a 
new  edition  about  to  be  published,  1868);  Stahelin, 
Ueber  dot  Princip  doe  der  Anordnw^  der  iVete- 
atupmgen  d,  Jerem.  zu  Grunde  Uegt^  in  the 
Zateekr.  d.  deutachen  morgetU.  Getelhchnfl^  1849, 
iii.  216-230;  Niigelsbach,  Der  Prqph.  Jerem.  u, 
Bab^  1850;  Bunsen's  Bibeiwerk,  Bd.  U.  2« 
HsUte,  1860;  C  F.  Graf,  Der  Prophet  Jeremia 
trU&rt^  1862;  G.  R.  Koyes,  Ifew  Tramlation  of 
Ike  Hebrew  ProphtU^  vol.  ii.,  3d  ed.  Boston,  1866. 
His  commentary  on  JeramiiUi  for  Lange^s  Bibel- 
eert  b  to  be  prepared  by  Niigelsbach* 

Of  the  later  Introductions  to  the  OU  Testament 
hose  of  Keil  (pp.  248-364,  2*  Aufl.),  Bleek  (pp. 
169-601),  and  Davidson  (iii.  87-129)  contain  im- 
lortant  ssctions.  The  art  on  Jeremiah  in  Ersoh 
nd  Gniber*s  AUgem,  EneydopddU  (Seot  ii.  Bd. 
IT.)  k  by  Rodigv;  that  in  Hercog's  Beal-EnogkL 
(vl  478-489),  by  NSgelsbfteh;  and  that  in  Zeller's 
KUL  Wbrierb,  (i.  666  ft),  of  a  popular  eharaoter, 
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by  WunderHch.  Stanley's  sketch  of 
{Jemth  Church,  ii.  670-622)  deseribes  him  at  b 
reality  the  great  personage  of  his  epoch,  not  OMnly 
in  his  religious  sphere,  but  in  the  state.  For  hii 
poetical  characteristics,  see  Lowth's  Leeiurea  oa 
ffebrew  Poetry ,  pp.  177,  178  (Stowe*s  ed.),  Meier, 
Gesch.  d.  poet,  Nat.  Lit.  der  Hebrder  (1856),  p. 
395  ff.,  and  Isaac  Taykr's  Spirit  of  ffebrew  Podrg, 
p.  272  (N.  Y.  1862).  For  Mihnan's  estunate  of 
his  importance  and  of  his  literary  merits,  see  his 
ffiatory  of  the  Jewa,  i.  439-448  (Amer.  ed.) 
"  His  unrivaled  elegies,'*  says  this  eminent  critie, 
it  combine  the  truth  of  history  with  the  deepest 
pathos  of  poetry."  He  justifies  the  encomium  by 
a  transhition  of  some  of  the  passages,  alike  remtrit- 
able  for  originality  of  thought  and  tenderness  of 
expression,  in  which  the  Hebrew  patriot  huuenti 
the  sad  fitte  of  Jerusalem  on  its  being  captured  and 
destroyed  by  Nebuchaduexzar.  [Lamemtatiomb.] 
On  the  general  import  of  his  prophecies  the  reader 
may  consult  F.  K.  Hasae's  Geachichte  dea  A, 
Bundesj  pp.  145-157 ;  Kuster's  Die  Propheten,  pp, 
112-115,  and  Hengstenbeig's  Chriatology^  eqie- 
cially  in  relation  to  Uie  Messianic  portions,  ii.  861 
473  (Edinb.  1856).  » It  is  to  Jeremiah,"  says 
Stanley  (ii.  580),  "even  more  than  to  Isaiah,  that 
the  writen  of  the  Apostolic  age  (Hebr.  viii.  8,  13, 
X.  16,  17)  look  back,  when  they  wish  to  describe 
the  Dispensation  of  the  Spirit  His  predictions 
of  the  Anointed  Ring  are  fewer  and  less  distinct 
than  those  of  the  preceding  prophets.  But  he  is 
the  prophet  beyond  all  othen  of  *  the  New  Testa- 
ment,' *the  New  Covenant,*  which  first  appears 
in  his  writings.  .  .  .  And  the  knowledge  ol  this 
new  truth  sludl  no  longer  be  confined  to  any  single 
order  or  caste,  but  *  all  shall  know  the  Loni,  from 
the  least  unto  the  greatest '  (Jer.  xxxi.  33,  34)." 

H. 

JEREMFAH.  Seven  other  persons  bearing 
the  same  name  as  the  prophet  are  mentioned  in 
the  0.  T. 

1.  ['Uptfiias' J^remiaa.]  Jeremiah  of  Libnab, 
fitther  of  Hamutal  wife  of  Josiah,  2  K.  xxiii.  31. 

2.  3.  4.  [2.  'Uptfiia,  Alex.  Tftar,  FA.  -/4<iyar, 
Vat  Upfifuui  3,  'UpepiaSf  vat  -fietOf  AJex. 
'fua,  FA.  Upfua;  4.  'Uptpla,  Vat  -fieia,  Alex. 
-/i«a$>]  Three  warriors  —  two  of  the  tribe  of  (xad 
—  in  David's  army,  1  Chr.  xii.  4,  10,  13. 

5.  I'Upeplai  Vat.  Upfiua.]  One  of  the 
M  mighty  men  of  valor  "  of  the  trans-Jordanio  half- 
tribe  of  Manasaeh,  1  Chr.  v.  24. 

0.  ['Iep«M<a;  AJex.  IcPMta,  exo.  xii.  34,  Iepe|u«t< 
Vat  UpuMf  Icpcuia;  rA.  Upfieta,  Icoe;«cia>]  A 
priest  of  high  rank,  head  of  the  second  or  third  of 
the  21  oourses  which  are  apparently  enumerated  in 
Neh.  X.  2-8.  He  is  mentioned  again,  i.  e.  the 
course  which  was  called  after  him  is,  in  Neh.  xiL  l\ 
and  we  are  told  at  v.  12  that  the  personal  name  of 
the  head  of  thii  oourse  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  wm 
Haxasiah.  This  oourse,  or  ito  chief,  took  part 
in  the  dedicatbn  of  the  wall  of  Irrusalem  (Neh. 
xU.  34>. 

7.  [Rom.  Vat  W;*rK.]  The  &ther  of  Jaa»- 
niah  the  Reohabite,  Jer.  xxxv.  3. 

*  JBBEMIAH,  liAJOlNTATIONS  OF. 
[Lamentations.! 

JBBEMFAS  (*Upefdca;  [Alex,  in  Eootus., 
lyipefuvi]  Jeremiaa,  aieremiaa).  L  The  Qnek 
farm  of  the  name  of  Jeremiah  the  prophitt,  used  is 
the  A.  V.  of  Eedus.  xlix.  6;  2  Maoc  xv.  U;  Mali 
svi.  14.    [Jvrkmuh;  Jkrkmy.] 
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5.  1  EhIt  U.  34.     [Jbbxmai.] 

JER'EMOTH  (nh&n^  [keigktt}  :  *Upf 
jiAB^  [etc.] :  Jerimoth^  Jtrimiuh), 

1-  {'ApttM;  [Vat.  ImtfutS;  Alex.  lopiiioutf; 
Cbmp.  Aid.  'UpiyMi  Jerimotk.'])  A  Bogamite 
efaief^  a  son  of  the  house  of  Beriah  of  Elpaal,  ac- 
eording  to  an  obscure  genealogy  of  the  age  of  Hes- 
ekiah  (1  Chr.  viii.  14;  oomp.  12  and  18).  His 
fiunily  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  as  distinguished  from 
the  other  divitton  of  the  tribe,  located  at  Gibeon 
(ver.  28). 

2.  [*Iapi^:  Vat  Apti^iwtf.]  A  Merarite  Le- 
▼ite,  son  of  Mushi  (1  Chr.  xzili.  23);  elsewhere 
called  Jkkimoth. 

3.  [*I«oi/A^;  Vat.  Epci^uc*^.]  SonofHeman; 
head  of  the  13th  course  of  musicians  in  the  Divine 
seryioe  (1  Chr.  xxv.  22).  In  ver.  4  the  name  is 
Jejumotii. 

4.  \^\apifuc9\  Vat.  lopci/ioitf;  Alex.  UptftuB.^ 
One  of  the  sons  of  Elam,  and  — 

0*  ^hpfM\  [Vat.  KiJM¥\  FA.  KpfjMv\  Alex. 
Comp.  ^lapfM-  JtfimuthW  one  of  the  sons  of 
Zattu,  who  had  taken  strange  wives :  but  put  them 
away,  and  offered  each  a  ram  for  a  trespass  offer- 
ing, at  tlie  persuasion  of  Kzra  (En*,  x.  26,  27). 
In  Esdras  the  names  are  respectively  Hieremoth 
and  Jakimuth. 

6.  The  name  which  appears  in  the  same  list  as 
**  and  Hamoth  "  (ver.  29)  —  fotbwing  the  correc- 
tion of  the  Ktri — is  in  the  original  text  {Cetib) 
Jererooth,  in  which  form  also  it  stands  in  1  Esdr. 
ix.  30,  'UptfjLi&B,  A.  V.  HiEUKMOTH.    A.  C.  II. 

JEREMY  Clcp«;i/as;  [Akx.  hi  2  Mace.  U.  7, 
I§p9fi9uts ']  Jeremiaty  UUrtmia»\  the  prophet  Jer- 
emiah. 1  Esdr.  1.  28,  32,  47,  57,  u.  1;  2  Esdr. 
ii.  18;  2  Maoc.  ii.  1,  5,  7;  Matt  U.  17,  xxvU.  9. 
[Jeremiah;  Jeremub.]  These  abbreviated 
forms  were  much  in  favor  about  the  time  Uiat  the 
A.  V.  yn^  translated.  Elsewhere  we  find  Esay 
for  Isaiah ;  and  in  the  Homilies  such  abbreviations 
as  Zachary,  Toby,  etc.,  are  frequent. 

•JER'EMY,  EPISTLE  OF.  [Babuch, 
THE  Book  ok,  7.] 

JERI'AH  0^>"!^  ,-.  e.  Yeri-yalm  [/ouwderf 
hfjf  Jehovah']'.  *Upii\  *E«8uif;  [Vat  l8ov6,lr8«i; 
Alex.  I«pia,]  leStas:  Jtriau\  a  Kohathite  Levite, 
chief  of  the  great  house  of  Hebron  when  David 
oiganized  the  service  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23; 
in  the  latter  passage  the  name  of  Hebron  has  been 
emitted  both  ui  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.).  The 
■une  man  is  mentioned  again,  though  with  a  slight 
difference  in  his  name,  as  Jeruaii. 

JEK1BAI  [3  syl.]  Ojn^  [perh.  whom  Je- 
hovah defends]'.  'lapt$i;  [Vat  laot$ei;]  Alex. 
lapifieui  Jeriba%\  one  of  the  Bene-Elnaam  [sons 
if  iL],  named  among  the  heroes  of  David*s  guard 
n  Uje  supplemental  Ust  of  1  Chr.  (xi.  46). 

JERICHO  0^n^  J'richo,  Num.  xxii.  1; 
slso  Sn'»n%  J'ncho,  Joah.  ii.  1,  2,  8;  and 
nh^"]':,  Trichoh,  1  K.  xvL  84;  La^*|,   ErUui, 

place    of  frngrt'nce^    from    T^H^  r4aA^   **to 
braithe,'*  frnn,  "to  smell:"  older  comments 

•  In  which  ease  it  would  probably  be  a  remnant  of 
IM  old  Oanaaoltish  worship  of  the  heavmOy  bodies, 
tUeli  has  left  its  trsoes  in  saoh  aamss  as  Ohssll, 
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ton  derive  it'from  XT^  jMack,  «tiM 

alio  from  n3*n,  rAsaehy  ««to  be  broad,**  m  in  t 

wide  plain;   'Is^iy^^;    [Vat  Icpfix^t  <>"-  £** 
ii.  84,  Ifpcia;  Alex.  Upeixet  in  1  Chr.  vi.  78, 
Ear.  U.  84,  and  (with  FA.)  in  Neh.  ui.  2,  vn.  88; 
FA.  in  1  Chr.  xix.  6,  Eicpixc*;  Sin.  in  Eed.  xzir. 
14,  1  Mace.  xvi.  11,  14,  Upeix^^  **^  *o  Tiaeh.  is 
the  K.  T.,  exe.  Heb.  xi.  80  (7th  ed.);  Strabo  and 
Josephus,  *lepixovs*  [Jericho])^  a  city  of  high  an- 
tiquity, and,  for  those  days,  of  considerable  impori- 
anoe,  situated  in  a  pbdn  traversed  by  the  Jordan, 
and  exactly  over  against  where  tint  nwt  ra 
crossed  by  the  Isrselitcs  under  Joshua  (Joah.  iii 
16).     Such  was  either  its  Ticinity,  or  the  extci>t  of 
its  territory,  that  Gilgal,  which  formed  th«r  pri- 
mary encampment,  stood  in  its  east  brandcr  (iv.  19). 
That  it  had  a  king  is  a  ^"ery  secondary  oonsidera> 
tion,  for  almost  every  small  town  had  one  (xii.  9- 
24);  in  fact  monarchy  was  the  only  form  cX  gov- 
ernment known  to  those  {nrimitive  times  —  tlii 
government  of  the  people  of  God  {unesenting  a 
marked  excepU<»i  to  previsiling  usage.   But  Jeifeho 
was  further  inclosed  by  walls  —  a  fenced  city — its 
waUs  were  so  considerable  that  at  least  one  pmon 
(Kahab)  had  a  house  upon  them  (ii.  16),  s^id  its 
gates  were  shut,   as  throughout  the  East  still, 
"  when  it  was  dark  *'  (v.  6).    Again,  the  spcnl  thai 
was  found  in  it  betokened  its  affluence  —  Ai,  Mak- 
kedah,  Libnah,   l^ehish,   Eglon,  Hebron,  Ddsir, 
and  even  Haaor,  evidently  contained  nothing  worth 
mentioning  in  comparison  —  besides  sheep,  oxen, 
and  asses,  we  hear  of  ^"essds  of  brass  and  iron. 
These  possibly  may  have  been  the  first-fhiits  of 
those  brass  foundries  "  in  the  plain  of  Jordan  "  of 
which  Solomon  afterwards  so  bigely  a^tuled  him- 
self (2  Chr.  iv.  17).     Silver  and  goU  was  found  in 
such  abundance  that  one  man  (Achan)  eould  i^ 
propriate  stealthily  200  shekels  (100  oz.  avolrd.. 
see  Lewis,  HA.  Rep.  ri.  57)  of  the  former,  and 
'*  a  wedge  of  goM  of  50  shekels  (25  oc.)  weight;  ** 
"  a  goodly  Bej)yk)nish  garment,"  purloined  in  the 
same  dishonesty,  may  be  adduced  as  evidence  of  a 
then  existing  commerce  between  Jericho  and  the 
for  East  (Josh.  yi.  24,  vii.  21).     In  fact  ite  sitn*- 
tion  alone  —  in  so  noble  a  plain  and  oontiguoos  to 
so  prolific  a  river — would  bespeak  its  importance 
in  a  country  where  these  natural  advantages  have 
been  always  so  highly  prized,  and  in  an  age  when 
people  depended  so  much  more  upon  the  indigenous 
resources  of  nature  than  they  are  compelled  to  do 
now.     But  for  the  curse  of  Joshua  (vi.  26)  doobi- 
less  Jericho  might  have  proved  a  more  formidable 
counter-charm   to  the  city  of  Darid  than  even 
Samaria. 

Jericho  is  first  mentioned  as  the  dty  to  whiek 
the  two  spies  were  sent  by  Joshua  ftx>m  Shittiic : 
they  were  lodged  in  the  house  of  Rahab  Uie  hailf  1 
upon  the  wall,  and  departed,  hariiig  first  promised 
to  save  her  and  all  that  were  found  in  her  boiiM 
from  destruction  (U.  1-21).  In  t(.e  annihilatior. 
of  the  city  that  ensued,  this  promise  was  religiously 
observed.  Her  house  was  recognized  by  the  scarlet 
line  bound  in  the  window  from  whidi  the  spies 
wete  let  down,  and  she  and  her  relatives  were  tsken 
out  of  it,  and  **  lodged  without  the  camp;  **  but  it 
is  nowhero  said  or  implied  that  her  house  escaped 
the  general  eonflagration.     That  she  "dwelt  ii 

Bath-shsDMsh,  and  othen  (see  InoLAiftT,  p.  Utt  h\ 
mhioh  may  liave  been  the  head-quarters  cf  the  wot 
sUip  Indteated  In  the  osmas  they  bear. 
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**  for  the  fiitute;  Uiat  alie  maftied  Saluoii 
Ka  of  NaMBOu,  *<  prince  of  the  children  of  Jadah," 
aad  had  by  hiiii  Uoaz,  the  huaband  of  Kuth  and 
ftogeoitar  of  David  and  of  oar  Lord;  and  lasUj, 
that  abe  is  the  first  and  only  GeJitUe  name  that 
appears  in  the  list  of  the  £uthftd  of  the  O.  T.  given 
bj  St.  Paul  (Joeh.  vi.  25;  1  Chr.  ii.  10;  Matt.  L 
5;  Ueb.  xi.  31),  all  these  &ct8  surely  Indicate  that 
die  did  not  continue  to  inhabit  the  accursed  site ; 
sod,  if  so,  and  in  absence  ot  all  direct  evidence 
from  Scripture,  how  could  it  ever  have  been  inferred 
ihat  her  hoose  was  left  standuig? 

Sueh  as  it  had  been  left  by  Joshua,  such  it  was 
bestosped  by  him  upon  the  tribe  of  fiei\jamin  (Josh, 
iviii.  21),  and  from  this  time  a  long  interval  dapses 
i  efore  Jericho  appears  again  upon  the  scene.     It  is 
odIj  incidentally  mentioned  ui  the  life  of  David  in 
conneetion  with  his  embassy  to  the  Ammonite  king 
(2  Sam.  z.  5).     And  the  solemn  manner  in  which 
it«  second  foundation  under  Hid  the  I3ethelite  is 
recorded  —  upon  whom  the  curse  of  Joshua  is  said 
to  have  descended  in  full  force  (1  K.  zvi.  34)  — 
noold  certainly  seem  to  imply  that  up  to  that  time 
its  ate  had  been  uninhabited.     It  is  true  that 
mention  is  made  of  *«  a  dty  of  palm-trees  **  (Judg. 
L  16,  and  iii.  13)  in  existence  apparently  at  the 
time  when  spoken  <^;  and  that  Jericho  b  twice  — 
onee  be/ort  its  first  overthrow,  and  once  a/Ur  its 
teecHid  foundation  —  designated  by  that  name  (see 
Drat  szxiv.   3,  and  2  Chr.  xzvii.   16).     But  it 
vooki  be  difficult  to  prove  the  identity  af  the  city 
meationed  in  the  book  of  Judges,  and  as  in  the 
Urritonf  of  Jvdak^  with  Jericho.     However,  once 
vtoally  rdbnilt,  Joicho  rose  again  slowly  into  oon- 
•equence.     In  its  inunediate  vicinity  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  sought  retirement  fix>m  the  world: 
Elisha  "» healed  &  spring  of  the  waters;'*  and 
over  and  against  it,  beyond  Jordan,  El^ah  "went 
txp  by  a  whiriwind  mto  heaven  "  (2  K.  ii.  1-22.' 
(l  its  piaina  Zedekiah  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Cbaldiesni  (2  K.  xxv.  5;  Jer.  zzzix.  5).    By  what 
nay  be  called  a  retrospective  account  of  it,  we  may 
infer  that  Hid^s  reatoration  had  not  utterly  failed ; 
br  in  the  rstum  under  Zembbabd  the  "  children 
of  Jsrieho,'*  345  in  number,  are  comprised  (Ear.  ii. 
94;  Neh.  rii.  36);  and  it  is  even  impUed  that  they 
Rmofed  thither  again,  for  the  men  of  Jericho 
Musted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  that  part  of  th."^ 
edl  ef  Jerusalem  that  was  next  to  the  sheep^te 
(Neh.  iii  2).     We  now  enter  upon  its  more  mod- 
ern phase     The  Jericho  of  the  days  of  Josephus 
vss  distant  150  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and  50  fh)m 
the  Jordan.     It  lay  in  a  phun,  overhung  by  a  bar- 
ren mountain  whose  roots  ran  northwsMs  towards 
Sejthopofia,  and  southwards  in  the  directirai  -of 
Sodom  and  tlM  Dead  Sea.     These  formed  the 
western  boundaries  of  the  phdn.     Eastwards,  its 
l^nien  were  the  mountaini  of  Moab,  which  ran 
psfaOal  to  the  fonner.    In  the  midst  of  the  plain  — 
the  gnat  plain  as  it  was  called  —  fiowed  the  Jor- 
fttti,  and  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  It  were  two 
Uus:  Tiberias,  proverbial  for  its  sweetness,  and 
&tphdtites  for  its  Inttemess.    Away  from  the  Jor- 
Iw  it  WM  parched  and  unhealthy  during  summer; 
bot  daring  winter,  even  when  it  snowed  at  Jerusa- 
lem, the  inhaUtants  here  wore  Unen  garments. 
Uvd  by  Jericho  —  bursting  forth  dose  to  the  site 
of  the  oU  dty,  which  Joshua  took  on  his  entrance 
ato  Gansan  —  was  a  most  exuberant  fountain, 
<boB  waten,  before  noted  for  thdr  contrary  prop- 
■tisi,  had  recdved,  proceeds  Josephus,  ihru'-gfa 
'  b*s  prayers,  thieir  then  wonderfully  MluAry 
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and  prolific  efficacy.  Within  its  range —  70  stadia 
(Strabo  says  100)  by  20  --  the  ferttUty  of  the  toil 
was  unexampled:  palms  of  vario  s  names  and 
properties,  some  that  produced  hobey  scarce  info* 
rior  to  that  of  the  neighborhood  —  opobabamum, 
the  choicest  of  indigenous  fruits  —  eyprus  (Ar. 
*td-henna")  and  myrobalanum  ("Zukkum*') 
throve  there  beautifVUly,  and  thickly  dotted  about 
in  pleasure-grounds  {B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  3).  Wisdom 
hersdf  did  not  disdain  comparison  with  ^  the  rose- 
plants  of  Jericho  "  (Kcdus.  xxiv.  14).  Wdl  might 
Strabo  {Gtoyr.  xvi.  2,  §  41,  ed.  Miiller)  conclude 
that  its  revenues  were  considerable.  By  the  Ko- 
mans  Jericho  was  first  viuted  under  Pompey :  be 
encamped  there  for  a  single  night ;  and  subse- 
quently destroyed  two  forts,  Threx  and  Taunu^ 
that  commanded  its  approaches  (Strabo,  UnJL  §  40). 
Gabinius,  in  his  resettlement  of  Judiea,  Duule  it 
one  of  the  five  seats  of  assembly  (Joseph.  B.  J.  *. 
8,  §  5).  With  Herod  the  Great  it  rose  to  still 
greater  prominence;  it  had  been  found  fullof  treas- 
ure of  all  kinds,  as  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  so  by  his 
Roman  aUies  who  sacked  it  {U>Ui  i.  15.  §  6);  and 
its  revenues  woe  eagerly  sought,  and  rented  by  the 
wily  tyrant  from  Cleopatra,  to  whom  Antony  had 
assigned  them  {^Ant.  xv.  4,  §  2).  Not  long  after- 
wards he  built  a  fort  there,  which  he  called  **  Cy- 
prus'*  in  honor  of  his  mother  {ibid,  xvi.  5);  a 
tower,  which  he  called  in  honor  of  his  brother 
**PhasaiJlus;'*  and  a  number  of  now  palaces  — 
superior  in  thdr  construction  to  those  which  had 
existed  there  previously  —  which  he  named  after  his 
friends.  He  even  founded  a  new  town,  higher  up 
the  plain,  which  he  called,  like  the  tower,  Phasaells 
{B.  J.  i.  21,  §  8).  If  he  did  not  make  Jericho  his 
habitual  residence,  he  at  least  retired  thither  to  die 
—  and  to  be  mourned,  if  he  could  have  got  his 
phui  carried  out  —  and  it  was  in  the  amphitheatre 
of  Jericho  that  the  news  of  his  death  was  announced 
to  the  assembled  s'ldiers  and  people  by  Salome  {B, 
J.  i.  38,  §  8).  Soon  afterwards  the  palace  was 
burnt,  and  the  !>own  plundered  by  one  Simon,  a 
revdutionar}*  that  had  been  slave  to  Herod  (Ani, 
xvii.  10,  §  6);  but  Archehuis  rebuilt  the  former 
sumptuously  —  founded  a  new  town  in  the  plain, 
that  bore  his  own  name  —  and,  most  important  of 
all,  diverted  water  from  a  village  called  Nessra,  to 
irrigate  the  plain  which  he  had  planted  with  palms 
{AtU.  xvii.  13,  §  1).  Thus  Jericho  was  once  more 
*«  a  dty  of  palms  **  when  our  Lord  visited  it:  such 
as  Herod  the  Great  and  Archdaus  hart  left  it,  such 
he  saw  it.  As  the  city  that  had  so  excqiUonally 
contributed  to  his  own  ancestry  —  as  the  city  which 
had  been  the  first  to  fell  —  amidst  so  much  cere 
mony  —  before  "  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host, 
and  his  servant  Joshua  '*  —  we  may  wdl  suppose 
that  his  eyes  surveyed  it  with  unwonted  interest. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  rocky  heights 
overhanging  it  (hence  called  by  traditimi  the  Quar 
entana),  that  he  was  assailed  by  the  Tempter;  and 
over  against  it,  according  to  tradition  likewise.  He 
had  been  previously  baptised  in  the  Jordan.  Here 
He  restored  sight  to  the  blind  (two  certainly,  per- 
haps three,  St.  Matt.  xx.  30;  St.  Mark  x.  46: 
this  was  in  leaving  Jericho.  St.  Luke  says  "  as 
He  vras  oonw  nigh  unto  Jericho/*  etc.,  xviii.  35). 
Here  the  descendant  of  Kahab  did  not  disdain  the 
hospitality  of  Zaccheus  the  publican — an  office 
which  was  likely  to  be  lucrative  enough  in  so  ri(A 
a  dty.  Finally,  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho 
was  liUd  the  scene  of  His  story  of  the  good  Samar- 
itan, which,  if  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  nal 
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neoDrenoe  throughout,  at  leut  derive  interest  from 
the  ftet,  th»t  robbers  have  ever  been  the  terror  of 
that  precipitous  road ;  and  so  formidable  had  they 
Moved  only  just  before  the  Christian  era,  that 
rompey  had  been  induced  to  undertake  the  de- 
struction of  their  strongholtls  (Strabo,  as  before, 
Kvi.  2,  §  40;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  6,  §  1  fT.). 
Dugpn,  cr  Docufl  (1  Mace.  xvi.  15;  oomp.  ix.  50), 
arhere  Ptolemy  assassinated  his  fiither-in4uw,  Simon 
the  Maccabee,  may  have  been  one  of  these. 

Posterior  to  the  Gospds  the  chronicle  of  Jericho 
may  be  briefly  told.  Vespasian  found  it  one  of 
the  toparchies  of  Judsa  {B.  J.  iii.  S,  §  5),  but 
lesertod  by  its  inhabitants  in  a  i^^reat  measure  when 
lie  encamped  there  (ibid,  ir.  8,  §  2).  He  left  a 
i^arrison  on  his  departure  —  not  necessarily  the 
10th  legion,  which  is  only  stated  to  have  marched 
thfout/h  Jericho  —  which  was  still  there  when  Titus 
.uivauoed  upon  Jerusalem.  Is  it  asked  how  Jericho 
was  destroyed  ?  Evidently  by  Vespasian ;  for  Jo- 
sephns,  rightly  understood,  is  not  so  silent  as  Dr. 
Itobinaon  (BiU,  Res.  i.  566,  2d  ed.)  thuiks.  The 
'^.ij  pillaged  and  burnt,  in  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §  1,  was 
clearly  Jericho  with  its  a4)acent  rillages,  and  not 
Gerasa,  as  nuiy  be  seen  at  once  by  comparing  the 
language  there  with  that  of  c.  8,  §  2,  and  the  a^ent 
was  Vespasian.  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  (Ono~ 
M'ltL  8.  V.)  say  tlu&t  it  was  destroyed  when  Jeru- 
salem was  besieged  by  the  Romans.  They  further 
add  that  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  —  they  do  not 
say  by  whom  —  and  still  existed  in  their  day;  nor 
bad  the  ruins  of  the  two  preceding  cities  been  ob- 
literated. Could  Hadrian  possibly  have  planted  a 
cokmy  there  when  be  passed  through  Judasa  and 
founded  i£Ua?  (Dion.  Cass.  Hi$t.  Ixix.  e.  11,  ed. 
Sturz.;  more  at  large  Chi-on.  Pnsckal  p.  254,  ed. 
Ihi  Fresne.)  The  discovery  which  Origen  made 
there  of  a  version  of  the  O.  T.  (the  5th  in  his 
Hexapla),  together  with  sundry  MSB.,  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  suggests  that  it  could  not  have  been 
wholly  without  inhabitants  (Euseb.  E,  H,  vi.  16; 
8.  Epiphan.  Ub.  de  Pond,  et  tHengtir.  circa  med. ) ; 
or  again,  as  is  perhaps  more  probable,  did  a  Chris- 
tian settlement  arise  there  under  Constantine,  when 
N^itisms  in  the  Jordan  began  to  be  the  rage  ?  lliat 
Jericho  became  an  episcopal  see  about  that  time 
ander  Jerusalem  appears  from  more  than  one  an- 
cient Notitia  {Gtogmph.  S.  a  CvckAo  Paulo,  306, 
and  the  Parergon  appended  to  it;  comp.  William 
of  Tyre,  ni$L  lib.  xxiii.  ad  f.).  Its  bishops  sub- 
icribed  to  various  councils  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
centuries  {ibid,  and  I^e  Quien*s  Orient  Chri$tian. 
i\.  654).  Justinian,  we  are  told,  restored  a  hos- 
lioe  there,  and  likewise  a  chureh  dedicated  to  the 
/irgiii  (Prooop.  De  jEfHf.  v.  9).  As  eariy  as  A. 
D.  337,  when  the  Bordeaux  pilgrim  (ed.  Wessel- 
ing)  visited  it,  a  house  existed  there  which  was 
(Minted  out,  after  the  manner  of  those  days,  as  the 
.louse  of  Kahab.  This  was  roofless  when  Areulf^is 
saw  it;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  third  city  was 
likewise  In  ruins  (Adamn.  de  Ijnci$  S.  ap.  Migne, 
Patrobg,  C.  bcxxviii.  799).  Had  Jericho  l>een 
visited  by  an  earthquake,  as  Antoninus  reports  (ap. 
Ugol.  The*(i)ur.  vii.  p.  mcoxiii.,  and  note  to  o.  8), 
and  as  Syria  certainly  was,  in  the  27th  year  of 
Justinian,  A.  d.  553?  If  so,  we  can  well  under- 
stand the  restorations  already  referred  to;  and  when 
Antoninus  adds  that  the  house  of  Kahab  had  now 
become  a  hospice  and  oratory,  we  might  almost 
pronounce  that  this  was  the  wry  hospice  which 
bad  been  restored  by  that  emperor.  Again,  it  may 
»  aeksd,  did  Christian  Jericho  receive  no  ii^ury 
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(him  the  Persian  Romixan,  the  ferodoua  fenenJ  of 
Chosroes  11.  a.  i>.  614?  (Bar-Hebnei  Sircm.  99 
lAt.  V.  ed.  Kirsch.)  It  would  nthcr  aeem  that 
then  were  more  rdigious  edifices  in  the  7th  than 
ui  the  6th  century  round  about  it.  AeooitUng  te 
Areulfus  one  chureh  marked  the  site  of  Giigal; 
anotiier  the  spot  where  our  Lord  was  su]yoeed  to 
have  deposited  his  ganuents  jireviously  to  hia  bs^v 
tism :  a  third  withm  the  precincts  of  a  vast  mcwi- 
aatery  dedicated  to  St  John,  situated  upon  aome 
rising  ground  overlooki.ig  the  Jordan.  (See  as 
before.)  Jericho  meanwhile  had  disappeared  as  a 
town  to  rise  no  more.  Churches  and  uonastene* 
sprung  up  around  it  on  all  sides,  but  onlj  tc 
moulder  away  in  their  turn.  The  anchorite  caves 
in  the  rocky  flanks  of  the  Quaroitaoa  are  the  most 
strikmg  memorial  that  remains  of  early  or  medie- 
val enthusiasm.  Areulfus  speaks  of  a  diminative 
race  —  Canaanites  he  calls  Uirai  —  that  inhabited 
the  plain  in  great  numbers  m  his  day.  They  ha\-e 
retained  possession  of  those  fidry  meadow-laDda 
ever  since,  and  have  made  their  head-quarters  fbi 
some  centuries  round  the  "  square  tower  or  castle ' 
first  mentioned  by  Willebrand  (ap.  Leon.  Allat 
2v/u^JVT.  p-  151)  in  A.  D.  1211,  when  it  was  in- 
habited by  the  Saracens,  whose  work  it  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been,  though  it  haa  siuoe  been 
dignified  by  the  name  of  the  house  of  Zacchiens. 
Their  tillage  is  by  Bipcardus  (i^).  Canis.  Theamtr. 
iv.  16),  in  A.  D.  1236,  styled  ««a  vile  place:  *'  by 
Sir  J.  MaundeviDe,  m  A.  D.  1322,  »*a  little  vil- 
lage:" and  by  Henry  Maundrell,  in  a.  d.  1697, 
**  a  poor  nasty  village;  **  in  which  verdict  aO  mod* 
em  travellen  that  have  ever  visited  liVta  most 
concur.  (See  Early  Trav.  m  PaL  by  Wright, 
pp.  177  and  451.)  They  are  looked  upon  by  the 
Arabs  as  a  debased  race;  and  are  probably  nothing 
more  or  less  than  veritable  gypsies,  who  are  still  to 
be  met  with  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Frank 
mountain  near  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  beights  round 
the  village  and  convent  of  St.  John  in  the  desert, 
and  are  still  called  *^  Scomunicati  "  by  the  native 
Christians  —  one  of  the  names  applied  to  them 
when  they  first  attracted  notice  in  Europe  in  the 
15th  cmtury  (i.  e.  ftvm  feigning  themselves  **  pen- 
itents *'  and  under  censure  of  the  Pope.  See  Hoy- 
Und's  Hittor,  Survey  of  the  Gyptk*^  p.  19;  abo 
The  Gygmet^  a  poem  by  A.  P.  Stanley. 

Jericho  does  not  seem  to  have  beoi  ever  restona 
as  a  town  by  the  Crusaden:  but  its  plains  had  not 
ceased  to  be  prolific,  and  were  extensively  cultivated 
and  laid  out  in  vineyards  and  gardens  by  the  monks 
(Phoeas  ap.  Leon.  Allat  Svft/iiirr.  c  20,  p.  31). 
They  seem  to  have  been  included  in  the  domains  of 
the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  and  as  such  were 
bestowed  by  Amulf  upon  his  nieoe  aa  a  dowrv 
(Wm.  of  T>Te,  HisL  xi.  15).  l\ienty-five  yean 
afterwards  we  find  Melisendis,  wife  of  kii^  F^co. 
assigning  them  to  the  convent  of  Bethany,  which 
she  had  founded  a.  d.  1137. 

The  site  of  ancient  (the  first)  Jericho  is  with 
reason  placed  by  Dr.  Robinson  (BibL  Reg,  t.  559- 
568)  in  the  immediate  neighboihood  of  the  fcan 
tahi  of  EUsha;  and  that  of  the  second  (the  eity  of 
the  N.  T.  and  of  Josephus)  at  the  opening  <rf  the 
Wady  Kelt  (Cherith),  half  an  hour  from  the  four 
tain.  TheM  are  precisely  the  sites  that  one  would 
infer  horn  Josephus.  On  the  other  hand  we  an 
much  more  incUned  to  refer  the  ruined  aquedueli 
ronnd  Jericho  to  the  irrigations  of  Ardielaus  (m 
above)  than  to  any  bypotiietical  «  culture  or  pr^ 
oration  of  sugar  by  the  Sarsoent."    Jacnh  <<  Vttn 


■;•  but  gteenOj,  thM  tba  pbiiM  of  Un  Jord 
pndmul   caiKa   jiddinK  lugu  in  ftbimdMice, 
frcm  UiuioD  to  tin  Dead  Sea,  — -  and  wh«D  Em 
^nki  of  the  mode  in  which  aui^  wu  obUinod 
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■i'.  I.  83),  Beaidea,  it  ma^  fairij  bs  queationed 
■hellMT  Ills  BiD«  ,  aiupuvjieldlng  racdi  or  cans 
Ukr  ■(Dttn  of  an  tint  atil]  u  plantilUl  u  tier 
tlwr  nn  irltluo  raiun  of  the  Jordan  (we  Ljneh'i 
.VnrrofiH,  e«nU  of  April  Ifl,  alao  p.  aaa-«T). 
Afanflat  41  111  J  reed  In  thiwt  ragioni  diitila  a  augarr 
jiBK,  and  almoat  enrj  htrb  kreathea  fragnnce. 
Falcu  ban  indnd  diaappousd  {then  waa  a  aolitarr 
901  nnainint;  not  Iook  liiux)  Iknu  ths  naighbor- 
iooii  d  the  "dtjof  palma;  "  j«(  there  wera  grotea 
of  tbcm  in  the  diiji  of  Arculfua,  and  pahu-branohca 
mU  Ilia  be  cut  there  when  Fnloheriiu  travened 
Iht  Jardan,  A.  D.  1100  (ap.  Gata  Dti  per  Frnnooi, 
mL  I.  part  1,  p.  «0).  The  flg-mulhrnj  or  "  tree- 
Ig"  of  Zaeeban*  — which  aU  modeni  tnrellen 
(tatiODd  with  oar  Aetr  pttuil(^iliUm 
am  ijwmore  (aee  Pirl.  iHitt.  Ifat. 
m,  mi  Cnidin'i  Comtird.  a. 
Ik*  Uinlcwii  pUsHru  and  bj  Aotoninua,  no  longer 
■iM.a  T^  apobnUiimum  haa  bfijoma  eatlnci  both 
h  ligfpl  —  whitbir  Cleopatra  iiaaid  lo  havetrani- 
plBUd  K— aod  in  ita  hvorite  vale,  Jerioho.     The 


wild  b«»>    Rg-lTMi.  main,  «id  cncamben,  muj 

be  Bid  to  coffipriM  all  that  ii  now  BulUraled  In  the 
plain ;  htit  wild  flowen  of  bri|;hteat  and  mott  ra. 
ried  Iiiifl  beapaiigle  the  rich  herbage  on  all  aido. 

Ijutlf.  the  bright  fdlow  apples  of  Sodom  an 
itiU  to  be  met  with  round  Jericho;  thouj^  Joje- 
phiu  (B.J.  1>.  84)  and  othen  IHaiercamp,  ad 
TtrhiU.  ApoL  c.  -10,  «id  Jacob  of  Vllry,  u  aboial 
make  thair  locality  rather  the  ahores  of  the  Dead 

are  found  out  of  TaWtine  no  l«a  (BiU.  Ra.  1. 
532  S.).  In  hct  them  an  two  difftrent  plant* 
that,  corractlr  or  Incornctlj,  hate  ohtaliwd  that 
name,  both  bearing  bright  yellow  fruit  like  appln, 
but  with  no  more  lubttuoe  than  fungua-ballt. 
The  former  or  larger  sort  teems  ooaflned  in  Pales- 
tine to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dewi  Sea,  whil* 
the  latter  or  amaller  aort  aboundi  near  Jericho, 
E.  a.  FL 

JETRIBL  (^i;  [Jbmdedbs  Oody.  'if 
^ii>.;  [Vat.  PilifX:]  ^erief).  ■  man  of  Inaehar, 
one  of  the  all  haada  of  Ihe  houie  of  Tola  at  tb* 
time  of  the  oauua  in  the  time  of  Darid  (1  Chi. 
TiLS). 

JBBI-JAH  lT\'n;_  [fomided  bf  JJiaiaK\ 
OMia:  [Vat.TOiii»ia»!]  Ma-lmanf-  Jtna\, 
I  Chr.  ml.  II.  [The  aamc  man  aa  JsBun,  with 
a  lUght  dUhmea  in  tba  Ibrm  of  the  nama.]  Tha 
dURnoea  eonaitta  Is  the  omlMfaMi  of  the  final  n, 


:Ua  nilH  [hu  Ifai  eban»1  of  HWy  EMI,  in 

ntlon  oftbtOwpalntmtli*"  iljmd  of  bratt, 

Liul  ncL    p.  SaO,  and  alHi  p.  M4,  «  ad.)      It*  atoa  Itaniid  a  kr 

L  b.T  ibe  of  ihw  tiMi  "  amoKf  Uii  rnhu  by  Um  wayMi  at 

amor*  anebnt  Jaitebe  "  (Natural  Hitiar]/  i/Ui  iUlr.p.  M, 

mtlftad  b;  th*{  Lend.  im).    VUo-mmii.]  M. 
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not  in  tiie  intertion  of  the  J,  which  our  Umnalaton 
ihovld  have  added  in  the  former  ceie. 

JERIMOTH  (nhO'»-r;  \k€iyht»\ :  UpiiM, 
*laaifM,  "UpiHo6$i  Jerimoth). 

1'  lUptfioA:  Vat  Ap€if»w6.]  Son  or  detoeod- 
ant  of  Bda,  ncoordiog  to  1  Chr.  vii.  7,  and  founder 
of  a  Beiyamite  liouae,  which  existed  in  the  tinie  of 
David  (vcr.  2).     He  is  periMi{ie  the  same  as  — 

2.  CAoifjM^;  [Vat  Aot iftovei]  Alex.  lapc- 
uovB;  [FA.  apiB/iovs']  Jtrimuih\  who  joined 
David  at  Zildag  (1  Chr.  xii.  6).     [Bbla.] 

3.  (^SD^•^^  I.  «.  Jeremoth:  pIcpi^M;  Vat 

Atp«/i«9;  Alex'.  UpiiMMB,])  Aeon  of  Becher  (1 
Chr.  vii.  8),  and  head  of  another  Bei\|amite  house. 
[Bkciikk.] 

4.  {'UpiiMx  Vai.  A^fuutf^.]  Son  of  Mushi, 
the  son  of  Merari,  and  head  of  one  of  the  fiunilies 
of  Uie  Merarites  which  were  counted  in  the  census 
9f  the  Lerites  taken  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  80). 
[See  Jkrkmoth,  8.] 

fi.  \!UpnM\  Vat  Up^itmBx  Alex.  UpiiMvB.'] 
Son  of  Hemanf  head  of  the  15th  ward  of  musi- 
cians (1  Chr.  XXV.  4,  22).  In  the  latter  be  u 
called  Jer£MOTH.     [Hkman.] 

0.   flcpifuM;    Alex.   -^v6;   Vat    Zpuime,] 

Son  of  Azriel,  ^niier"  (T;3)  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  hi  the  leign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  19). 
The  same  persons,  called  rulers,  are  ui  ver.  22  called 

«« princes**  i^- '  ^XP)  of  the  tribes  of  Isnel. 

7.  (*If p(/i^v6;  [Vat.  -pti-;]  Alex.  Ep^iowtf.)  Son 
of  king  David,  whose  daughter  Mahaiath  was  one 
of  the  wives  of  Rehoboam,  her  cousin  Abihail  being 
the  other  (2  Chr.  xi.  18).  As  Jerimoth  is  not 
named  in  the  list  of  children  by  David's  wives  in 
1  Chr.  iii.  or  xiv.  4-7,  it  is  fair  to  uifer  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a  concubine,  and  this  in  fact  is  the  Jew- 
ish tradition  (Jerome,  Quattiant^y  ad  loc.).  It  is 
however  questionable  whether  Kehoboam  wouU 
have  married  the  grand-chiU  of  a  concubine  even 
of  the  great  David%  The  passage  2  Chr.  xi.  18  is 
not  quite  clear,  since  the  word  "daughter**  is  a 

eorrection  of  the  Keri :  the  original  text  had  ]2l, 
i.  e.  "son." 

8.  [^UptfM;  Vat.  yti-J]  A  Levite  in  the 
reign  of  Uezekiah,  one  of  the  overseers  of  oflferiiigs 
and  dedicated  things  placed  in  the  chambers  of  the 
Temple,  who  were  under  Cononiah  and  Shhnei  the 
Levites,  by  command  of  Hezekiah,  and  Azariah  the 
high-priest  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13).  A.  C.  H. 

JB'RIOTH  {rnV^'Vl  [curtaifui]:  'UpuCB; 
[Vat.  EAiwtf:  Jenuth])^  according  to  our  A.  V. 
Hid  the  LXX.,  one  of  the  elder  Caleb's  wi\'es  (1 
Jhr.  ii.  18);  but  according  to  the  Vulgate  she  was 
his  daughter  by  his  first  wife  Axubah.  The  He- 
brew text  seems  endently  corrupt,  and  will  not 
make  sense;  but  the  probability  is  that  Jerioth 
«BS  a  daughter  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Uenon.     (In 

knii  cane  we  ought  to  read  H^SI'^^  ^O  fV'^n 

^nt^t^*)  1^  ^^  version  of  Santes  Pagninus, 
which  makes  Azubah  and  Jerioth  both  daughters 
if  Caleb,  and  the  note  of  Vatablus,  which  makes 
Itkah  (A.  V.  'Wife*')  a  proper  name  and  a  third 
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daughter,  are  deariy  immg.  aa  it  appetn  ftoai  wm 
19  that  Axttbah  was  Odel>*s  wilb.        A.  C  H. 


«  Aeoonliog  to  the  old  Jewish  trsditioo  preserved 
ej  Jerome  ( QiuB»t.  Htbr.  2  Sam.  xvl.  10),  Nebat,  the 
hSbsr  if  Jeroboam,  was  identical  witli  Hhhnel  of  Oers, 


JEBOBO'AM  (D^^n;=Tarab*i 

fio^)'  The  name  signiSes  "whose  people  is 
many,**  and  thus  has  nearly  the  same  meaning 
with  Rbhoboam,  *«  eiilarger  of  the  people.**  Boih 
names  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  reign  of  Sol- 
omon, and  were  probaUy  suggested  by  the  increoae 
of  the  Jewish  people  at  that  time. 

L  The  first  king  of  the  divided  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael. Tlie  ancient  authorities  for  his  reign  and  his 
wars  were  **  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kio^  of  Israrl  ** 
(1  K.  xiv.  19)^  and  ^*  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  eeer 
f^ainst  Jeroboam  the  son  of  yel)at  **  (S  Chr.  ix. 
29).  llie  extant  account  of  his  life  is  given  in  two 
verskms,  so  difierent  fh>m  each  ( tber,  and  yet  each 
so  ancient,  as  to  make  it  difiScuIt  to  choose  between 
them.  Ttie  one  usually  followed  is  that  contained 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  in  one  portion  of  the  LXX. 
The  other  is  gi\^en  in  a  separate  account  inaetted 
by  the  IJCX.  at  1  K.  xi.  43,  and  xii.  24.  This 
last  contains  such  evident  marks  of  anthetitidty  in 
some  of  its  details,  and  is  so  much  more  fiill  than 
the  other,  that  it  will  Vt  most  conveniently  Uken 
as  the  basis  of  the  biography  of  this  remarkable 
num,  as  the  nearest  approach  which,  in  the  contra- 
dictory state  of  the  text,  we  can  now  make  to  the 
truth. 

I.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Ephnumite  of  the  name 
of  Nebat;  <*  his  fiither  had  died  whilst  be  waa  young; 
but  his  mother,  who  had  been  a  person  of  looae 
character  (LXX.),  lived  in  her  widowhood,  trusting 
apparently  to  her  son  for  support.  Her  name  is 
^•ariously  gi\-en  as  Zekuah  (Heb.),  or  Saiira 
(LXX.),  and  the  place  of  their  abode  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Kphraim  is  given  either  as  Zkicuda,  or 
(LXX.)  as  Sarira:  in  the  btter  case,  indicating 
that  there  was  some  connection  between  the  wifo 
of  Nebat  and  her  residence. 

At  the  time  when  Sotomon  was  constructing  the 
fortifications  of  MiUo  undemeUh  the  dtadd  of 
Zion,  his  sagacious  eye  discovered  the  strength 
and  activity  of  a  young  Ephrainiite  who  was  em- 
pkiyed  on  Uie  works,  and  he  rused  him  to  the  rank 

of  superintendent  (TpS,  A.V.  **rakr**)  over  the 

taxes  and  htbors  exacted  fh>m  the  tribe  of  Ephrmm 
(1  K.  xi.  28).  This  was  Jeroboam.  He  made  the 
most  of  his  position.  He  completed  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  was  long  afterwards  known  as  the  man 
who  had  "enclosed  the  city  of  David  **  (1  K.  xii. 
24,  IJCX.).  He  then  aspired  to  royal  sUte.  Like 
Absalom  before  him,  in  like  dreumstanoes,  though 
now  on  a  grander  scale,  in  pmportion  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  royal  establishment  itsdf,  he  kept 
300  chariots  and  hones  (LXX.),  and  at  but  was 
perceived  by  Solomon  to  «  aiming  at  the  mon- 
archy. 

These  ambitious  designb  were  probably  fostered 
by  the  sight  of  the  growing  disaflbcUon  of  the  great 
tribe  over  which  he  presided,  as  well  as  by  the 
alienation  of  the  prophetic  order  from  the  howe  of 
Solomon.  According  to  the  verskm  of  the  story 
in  the  Hebrew  text  (Jos.  Ani.  viii.  7,  §  7),  this 
alienation  was  made  evident  to  Jeroboam  lery  eav'^ 
in  his  career.  He  was  leaving  Jerusalem,  and  be 
encountered,  on  one  of  the  bladc-fiaved  roads  whkh 


who  was  the  first  to  hisult  David  in  his  flight 
the'*  first  of  all  thehoose  of  JoMph**  to 
him  on  his  nitom. 
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WMt  if  tbe  dtj,  AhQah,  wthe  prophet  '  of  the 
adenf  noeioary  of  Shiloh.  Ahyah  drew  him 
Hide  fbom  the  road  hito  the  field  (I  JCX.)»  and,  as 
loan  aa  th^  found  thenudvea  alone,  the  prophet, 
wbo  was  droaBcd  in  a  new  outer  gannent,  stripped 
it  off,  and  tore  it  into  12  ahreri* ;  10  of  whidi  he 
f^are  to  Jooboam,  with  the  ansurance  that  on  oon* 
dition  of  his  obedienoe  to  His  laws,  God  would 
wtahlish  for  him  a  kingdom  and  djnasty  equal  to 
that  of  David  (1  K.  zi.  29-40). 

Tike  attempla  of  Sobmon  to  cat  short  Jeroboam*s 
des^ns  oocaaioiied  his  flight  into  Egypt.  There 
be  remMned  during  the  rest  of  Solomon's  reign  — 
in  the  court  of  Shiahak  (UCX.),  who  is  here  first 
unnwd  in  the  ancred  narrative.  On  Solomon's 
death,  he  demanded  Shlshak's  permission  to  return. 
The  lifQTitian  king  seems,  in  his  reluctance,  to 
have  oi&red  an/  gtft  which  Jeroboam  chose,  as  a 
NMoo  for  his  remaining,  and  the  consequence  was 
the  marriage  with  Auo,  the  elder  sister  of  the 
Egyptian  queen,  Tahpenes  (LXX.  Thekemina),  and 
of  another  princess  (LXX.)  who  had  manied  the 
Edomite  chie^  Hadad.  A  year  elapsed,  and  a  son, 
Ahgah  (or  Abyam),  was  bom.  Then  Jeroboam 
sgam  requested  pmnisHton  to  depart,  which  was 
Srsnted ;  and  be  returned  with  his  wife  and  child 
to  his  native  place,  Sarira,  or  Zereda,  which  he 
fcitified,  and  which  in  consequence  became  a  centre 
fcr his  feUow  tribesmen  (1  K.  zi.  43,  zii.  24,  LXX.) 
Still  there  was  no  open  act  of  insurrection,  and  it 
was  in  this  period  of  suspense  (according  to  the 
LXX.)  that  a  pathetic  incident  darkened  his  do- 
BHBtie  history.  His  in&nt  son  fell  sfek.  The 
snioaa  fiulier  sent  his  wife  to  inquire  of  God  con- 
enasg  hina.  Jerusalem  would  have  been  the  obri- 
OQi  place  to  visit  for  this  purpose.  But  no  doubt 
pofitical  reasons  forbade.  The  ancient  sanctuary 
of  Shiloh  was  nearer  at  hand ;  and  it  so  happened 
tint  a  prophet  was  now  residing  there,  of  the  high- 
«t  repute.  It  was  Ah^ah  — 1&  same  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  version  of  the  stoiy,  had  abeady 
been  in  communication  with  Jeroboam,  but  who, 
iooovdtng  to  the  authority  we  are  now  following, 
■ppeus  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion.  He 
«is  80  yean  of  age  —  but  was  prematurely  old, 
ttd  his  eyesight  had  already  £fuled  him.  He  was 
Gving,  as  it  wmdd  seem,  in  poverty,  with  a  boy 
vbo  waited  on  him,  and  with  his  own  little  chil 
dien.  For  him  and  for  them,  the  wife  of  Jeroboam 
hnoght  iuefa  gifts  as  were  thought  likely  to  be 
•eee^able;  ten  loaves,  and  two  rolb  for  the  chi^ 
<Rn  (LXX.),  a  bunch  of  raisins  (LXX.),  and  a 
Jir  of  bonejr.  She  had  disguised  henelf,  to  avoid 
neognitian;  and  perhaps  these  humble  gilts  were 
pvt  of  the  plan.  But  the  bHnd  prophet,  at  her 
£itt  approueh,  knew  who  was  coming;  and  bade 
Ui  boy  go  out  to  meet  her,  and  invite  her  to  his 
aaoBR  wkhont  delay,  lliefe  he  warned  her  of  the 
WflsMuese  of  her  gifts.  There  was  a  doom  on  the 
koiae  at  JeroboMU,  not  to  be  averted ;  those  who 
9«nr  up  in  it  and  died  in  the  city  would  become 
the  prey  of  the  hungry  dogs;  they  who  died  in  the 
sentry  wouM  he  devoured  by  the  vultures.  This 
eUhl  alone  would  die  before  the  calamities  of  the 
bsne  arrived :  **  They  shall  mourn  for  the  child, 
Wee,  O  Lord,  for  in  him  there  is  found  a  good 
ind  ngarding  the  Lord,*'  —  or  aooorditig  to  the 
lAm  lenkm,  *'  sD  lanel  ahall  mourn  for  him,  and 


Is  bcwsver  borne  out  by  tiie  Hebrew 
Wl,  1 K.  am  9),  ''  when  all  Isiael  /uanl  tkat  J.  was 
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bury  him;  for  he  only  of  Jeroboam  shall  eeme  Is 
the  grave,  ttecauao  in  him  there  is  found  some  gtod 
thing  toward  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  in  the 
house  of  Jeroboam"  (1  K.  ziv.  13,  LXX.  zii.). 
The  mother  returned.  As  she  reentered  the  town 
of  Sarin  (Heb.  Tu-zah,  1  K.  ziv.  17),  the  child 
died.  The  loud  wail  of  her  attendant  damsels 
greeted  her  on  the  threshold  (LXX.).  The  child 
was  buried,  as  Ah^ah  had  foretold,  with  all  the 
state  of  the  child  ot  a  royal  house.  ^  All  Israel 
mourned  for  him  "  (1  K.  ziv.  18).  This  incident, 
if  it  really  occurred  at  this  time,  seems  to  have  been 
the  turning  point  in  Jeroboam*s  career.  It  drove 
him  from  his  ancestral  home,  and  it  gathered  th& 
sympathies  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  round  him.  He 
left  Sarira  and  came  to  Shechem.  The  Hcbiew 
tezt  describes  that  he  was  sent  for.  llie  LXX. 
speaks  of  it  as  his  own  act  However  that  may  be, 
he  was  thus  at  the  head  of  the  northern  tribee, 
when  Rehoboam,  after  he  had  been  on  the  throne 
for  somewhat  more  than  a  year,  came  up  to  be 
inaugurated  in  that  ancient  ci4>ital.  Then  (if  we 
may  take  the  account  already  given  of  Ah^jah's 
interview  as  something  separate  from  this),  for  the 
second  time,  and  in  a  like  manner,  the  Divine 
intimation  of  his  future  greatnera  is  conveyed  to 
him.  llie  prophet  Sliemaiah,  the  Enkuuite  (?) 
(6  *Ey\afJ,  LXX.)  addressed  to  him  the  same 
acted  parable,  in  the  ten  shreds  of  a  new  unwashed 
garment  (LXX.).  Then  took  place  the  conference 
with  Rehoboam  (Jeroboam  appearing  in  it,  in  the 
Hebrew  tezt,  but  not  <>  in  the  LXX.))  and  the  final 
revolt; ^  which  ended  (ezfNPessly  in  the  Hebrew  tezt, 
in  the  LXX.  by  implication)  in  the  elevation  of 
Jeroboam  to  the  throne  of  the  northon  kingdom. 
Shemaiah  renudned  on  the  spot  and  deterred  Re- 
hoboam from  an  attack.  Jeroboam  entered  at  once 
on  the  duties  of  bus  new  situation,  and  fortified 
Shechem  as  his  capital  on  the  west,  and  Penuel 
(doee  by  the  old  traus-Jordanic  capital  of  Mahanaim) 
on  the  east. 

II.  Up  to  this  point  there  had  been  nothing  to 
disturb  the  anticipations  of  the  Proi^etic  Order 
and  of  the  mass  of  Israd  as  to  the  glory  of  Jero< 
boam's  future.  But  fW>m  this  moment  one  fiUal 
error  crept,  not  unnaturally,  into  his  policy,  which 
undermined  his  dynasty  and  tarnished  his  name  aa 
the  first  king  of  Israel.  The  political  disruption 
of  the  king£>m  was  complete;  but  its  religious 
unity  was  as  yet  unimpaired.  He  feared  that  the 
yearly  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  would  undo  aO  the 
work  which  he  effected,  and  he  took  the  bold  step 
of  rending  it  asunder.  Two  sanctuaries  of  venerable 
antiquity  ezisted  aheady — one  at  the  southeni,  the 
other  at  the  northern  eztremity  of  his  dominionv. 
These  he  elevated  into  seats  of  the  national  worship, 
which  should  rival  the  newly  established  Tempb 
at  Jerusalem.  As  Abderrahman,  calif^  of  Spain 
arrested  the  movement  of  his  subjects  to  Mecca,  h} 
the  erection  of  the  holy  place  of  the  Zecca  at  Cor- 
dova, so  Jeroboam  trusted  to  the  erection  of  his 
shrines  at  Dan  and  Bethel.  But  he  was  not  satis- 
fied without  another  deviation  from  the  Mosaic  idea 
of  the  national  unity.  His  long  stay  in  Egypt  had 
familiarized  him  with  the  outward  forms  under 
which  .^le  Dirinity  was  there  represented ;  and  now, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Ezodus,  was  an  Egyptias 
element  introduced  into  the  national  worsh^  of 


b  The  ciy  of  revolt,  1  K.  zU.  16,  Is  tiM 
In  2  flam.  zz.  1. 
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^^BitiDS.  A  golden  figure  of  Mnevia,  the  nenA 
adf  of  BeliopoUs,  was  set  up  at  each  eaoctuary, 
tHth  the  address,  "Behold  thy  God  OEbhim'  — 
eoup.  Neh.  ix.  18)  which  brought  thee  up  out  of 
the  Und  of  Egypt/*  The  sanctuary  at  Dan^  as 
ihe  most  remote  flfom  Jertualem,  was  established 
first  (1  K.  xii.  30)  with  priests  fton.  the  disUnt 
triben,  whom  he  consecrated  instead  of  the  Levites 
(xii.  31,  xiii.  S'i).  The  more  important  one,  as 
nearer  the  capital  and  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom, 
WHS  MetukIm.  The  worship  and  the  sanctuary  con- 
tinued till  the  end  of  the  northern  kingdom.  Hie 
priests  were  supplied  by  a  peculiar  form  of  conse- 
cmtion  —  any  one  ftom  the  non-Levitical  tribes 
could  procure  the  oflSce  on  sacrificing  a  young  bul- 
lock and  seven  rams  (1  K.  xiii.  33;  8  Chr.  xiii.  9). 
For  the  dedication  of  this  he  copied  the  precedent 
of  Solomon  in  choosuig  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  as 
the  occasion ;  but  postponing  it  for  a  month,  prob- 
ably in  order  to  meet  the  vintage  of  the  most 
northern  parts.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  this  month 
(the  8th),  he  went  up  in  state  to  ofier  incense  on 
Uie  altar  which  was  before  the  calf.  It  was  at  this 
lolemn  and  critical  moment  that  a  prophet  from 
tludah  suddenly  appeared,  whom  Josephus  with 
great  probability  identifies  with  Iddo  the  Seer  (he 
cidls  him  ladon,  int.  nil.  8,  §  6 ;  and  see  Jerome, 
Qu.  Ilebr.  on  i  Chr.  x.  4),  who  denounced  the 
altar,  and  foretold  \t6  desecration  fiy  Joeiah,  and 
violent  overthrow.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  account, 
whether  it  is  intended  that  the  o\-erthrow  took 
place  then,  or  in  the  earthquake  described  by  Amos 
(i.  1).  Another  sign  is  described  as  taking  pkioe 
Instantly.  The  king  stretching  out  his  hand  to 
arrest  the  prophet,  felt  it  withered  and  paralyzed, 
and  only  at  the  prophet's  prayer  saw  it  restored, 
and  acknowledged  his  divine  mission.  Josephus 
adds,  but  probably  only  in  coigecture  from  the 
sacred  narrati\-e,  that  the  prophet  who  seduced  Iddo 
on  his  return,  did  so  in  order  to  pre^'ent  his  ob- 
taining too  much  influence  o^-er  Jeroboam,  uid 
eudeawred  to  explain  away  tlie  miracles  to  the 
king,  by  representing  that  the  altar  fell  because  it 
was  new,  and  that  his  hand  wm  paralyzed  ftt>m 
the  fatigue  of  sacrificing.  A  fUrther  allusion  is 
made  to  this  incident  in  the  narrative  of  Josephus 
{Ant.  viii.  15,  §  4),  where  Zedekiah  is  represented 
as  contrasting  the  potency  of  Iddo  in  withering  the 
hand  of  Jerof  (oam  with  the  pont'O'Iessness  of  Micaiah 
to  wither  the  hand  of  Zedekiah.  The  visit  of  Ano 
to  Ah\)ah,  which  the  common  Hebrew  text  places 
ftfter  Uiis  event,  and  with  darker  intimatrons  in 
Ahijah's  warning  onl;  suitable  to  a  later  period, 
l.as  already  been  described 

Jeroboam  was  at  constant  war  with  the  house 
of  Judah,  but  the  only  act  distinctly  recorded  is  a 
battle  with  Ab\jah,  son  of  Rehoboam;  in  which,  in 
spite  of  a  skillful  ambush  made  by  Jeroboam,  and 
of  much  superior  force,  he  was  defeated,  and  for  U» 
time  lost  three  important  cities.  Bethel,  Jeahanah, 
and  Ephraim."  The  calamity  was  severely  fielt;  ha 
never  rccox-ered  the  blow,  and  soon  after  died,  in 
the  22d  ^-ear  of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xiii.  80),  and  was 
buried  in  his  ancestral  sepulchre  (1  K.  xiv.  80). 
His  son  Nadab,  or  (LXX.)  Nebat  (named  after  the 
i;raiad&ther),  succeeded,  and  in  him  the  dynasty 
was  cioaed.  The  name  of  Jeroboam  long  remained 
mder  a  chmd  as  the  king  who  **  had  caused  Israel 

«  The  Taxgum  on  Ruth  iv.  20  mentloDS  Jeroboam's 
iavlng  stationed  guards  on  the  roads,  which  goards 
fead  bean  tlaln  by  the  people  of  Netophah ;  but  what 
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to  iln.**  At  the  Ume  of  the  RdbnnrtioD,  il  «■ 
a  common  pracdoe  of  Roman  Catholic  writai  U 
institute  comparisons  between  his  separatko  froL? 
the  sanctuary  of  Judah,  and  that  of  Ueniy  VIU 
ttom  the  see  of  Rome. 

2.  Jeuodoam  n.,  the  son  of  Joash,  the  4th  of 
the  dynasty  of  Jehu.  'Ilie  most  prosperous  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  The  contemporary  aoeounts  of  his 
reign  are,  (1.)  in  the  **  Chronkdee  ot  the  Kings  of 
Israel  *'  (2  K.  xiv.  28),  which  are  kist,  but  of  which 
the  substance  is  given  in  2  K.  xiv.  23-89.  (8.)  In 
the  contemporary  prophets  Hoaea  and  Amoa,  and 
(perhaps)  in  the  fragments  found  in  la.  xv.,  x^' 
It  had  been  foretold  in  the  reign  of  Jeboahaz  thit! 
a  great  deli^'erer  should  come,  to  rescue  Israd  froix 
the  Syrian  yoke  (comp.  2  K.  xiii.  4,  xiv.  96.  27) 
and  this  had  been  expanded  into  a  distinct  predi> 
tion  of  Jonah,  that  there  should  be  a  restoration  of 
the  widest  dominion  of  Solomon  (xiv.  85).  This 
"savior"  and  ** restorer**  was  Jeroboun.  He  not 
only  repelled  the  Syrian  invaders,  but  took  thdr 
capital  city  Damascus  (2  K.  xiv.  28;  Am.  i.  3-5), 
and  reco^-ered  the  whole  of  the  ancirat  dosuinion 
from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea  (xiv.  85:  Am.  vi. 
14).  Ammon  and  Moab  were  reoonquered  (Am. 
i.  13,  ii.  1-3);  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  were  re- 
stored to  theh:  territory  (8  K.  xiii.  6;  1  Chr.  v. 
17-28). 

But  it  was  merely  an  outward  restoration.  Hie 
sanctuary  at  Betliel  was  kept  up  in  royal  state 
(Am.  vii.  13),  but  drunkenness,  lioentiousnesa,  and 
oppression,  prevailed  in  the  country  (Am.  ii.  6-8, 
iv.  1,  vi.  6;  Hos.  iv.  12-14,  i.  8),  and  idolatry  was 
united  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (Hos.  iv.  13. 
xm.  6). 

Amos  prophesied  the  destruction  of  Jeroboam 
and  his  house  by  the  sword  (Am.  vii.  9,  17),  and 
Amaziah,  the  high  priest  of  Bethel,  complained  to 
the  king  (Am.  vii.  10-13).  The  eflAsci  does  not 
appear.  Iloaea  (Hos.  i.  1)  also  denomioed  the 
crimes  of  the  nation.  The  prediction  of  Anrae  was 
not  fulfilled  as  regarded  the  king  himself.  He  was 
buried  with  his  ancestors  in  state  (2  K.  xiv.  29). 

Ewald  {Ctsch.  iii.  561,  nutt)  supposes  that  Jero- 
boam was  the  sul|)ect  of  Ps.  xiv.  A.  P.  S. 

JERO'HAM  (DD^^  [one  ftefoeed]  :  Jen 
ham).  1.  (*i«po/3o^,  both  MSS.  [rather,  Bom. 
Alex.]  at  1  Chr.  vi.  87;  but  Alex.  Icp««^  aA  ver. 
34;  [in  1  Sam.,  'Icpcfic^A,  Comp.  Afex.  'lepo^; 
In  1  Chr.,  Vat  I6sf/>,  HoaX;  Comp.  *Upoii, 
'Uodfii  Aid.  'Icpc^c^A.])  Father  of  Elkanah,  the 
fiither  of  Samuel,  of  the  house  of  Kohath.  His 
father  is  caUed  Kliab  at  1  Chr.  vi.  87,  Eliel  at  ver. 
34,  and  Elihu  at  1  Sam.  L  1.  Jercham  must  have 
been  about  the  same  age  aa  Eli.  A.  C  11. 

2.  Clpodfi,  [Vat.  Ipaa^i,]  Alex.  I^^o^,)  A 
Bei^amite,  and  the  founder  of  a  family  of  Bene 
Jeroham  (1  Chr.  viii.  87).  They  were  among  tht 
leaders  of  that  part  of  the  tribe  which  livvd  in 
Jerusalem,  and  which  is  here  distinguished  tnm 
the  part  whk;h  inhabited  Gibeon.  Probably  the 
same  penon  is  intended  in  '— 

3.  {'UpofiodfAy  [y*t.  I/Mu^i,  Comp.  Aki. 
'Upodft.])  Father  (or  piDgenitor)  of  Ib&eiah,  om 
of  the  leading  Beivjamites  of  Jerusalem  (1  Clir.  is 
8;  oomp.  3  and  9). 

4.  {'Ipadfiy  Akx.  Upma/Hy  [Crmp.  AM.  'Uptdft 


Is  here  aUnded  to,  or  when  it 
present  no  elaw  to. 


tsok  rffineL  w# 
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■  Mflk,  Som.  Alex.  'Upodfi^  Vat  FA.i  omit.]) 
&  daacagdant  of  Abtod,  of  the  houae  of  Immer,  the 
eider  ef  the  sixteenth  course  of  priests;  son  of 
PHhnr  and  &ther  of  Adaiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  13).  He 
ippean  to  be  mentknied  again  in  Neh.  xi.  12 
(a  reoord  eniioasly  and  puzzlingly  parallel  to  that 
tilCbr,  ix.,  tfaoogh  with  some  stiiiuDg  differences), 
tlKmgfa  there  he  is  stated  to  belong  to  the  houae  of 
Matrhiah,  who  was  leader  of  the  fifth  course  (and 
soup.  X4^.  xi.  14). 
0.  Vlpodfij   [Vat.  FA.  Poo^,  Alex.  Upoofi,]) 

Jeroham  of  Gedor  0*)"T3<!7  79)>  K>me  of  whose 
**9iOM**  joined  Daiid  irfien  he  was  taking  refuge 
fiwi  Saul  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xu.  7).  The  list  pur- 
(«fts  to  be  of  tioyamitea  (see  ver.  2,  where  thcT 
word  >*efen**  is  interpolated,  and  the  last  five 
words  belong  to  ver.  3).  But  then  how  can  the 
prennee  of  Korhites  (ver.  6),  the  descendants  of 
Korah  the  Leyite,  be  accounted  for? 

6.  (*Vmm£3,  [Vat  Aid.]  Alex.  'IwpdfA.)  A 
Danite,  whoae  son  or  descendant  Azareel  was  head 
of  his  tdbe  in  the  time  of  Darid  (1  Chr.  xxvli.  22). 

7.  Clo0pd^.)  Father  of  Azariah,  one  of  the 
'*  captains  of  hundreds  **  in  the  time  of  Athaliah ; 
one  of  tbooe  to  whom  Jehoiada  the  priest  confided 
his  scheme  for  the  reatoration  of  Joash  (2  Chr. 
ixiii.  1).  G. 

JERUBBA'AL  (b^Jin^  [ufUh  whom  Eaal 
ixmt€nd»y.  'UpofidaW  [Vat  in  Judg.  vi.  32,  Ap- 
Baa\;  Til.  1,  Iap0aA;  Tiii-  29,  Uapofiaa\;  1  Sam. 
lit  11,  l§po0Qafi(\  Alex.  8c«ca<m7^ioy  rov  BooA, 
Judg.  Ti  32,  Ipo/SttoA  in  Til*  1:  JeroOnal)^  the 
nmame  of  Gideon  which  he  acquired  in  coDse- 
q^raee  of  deatrojing  the  altar  of  Baal,  when  hia 
father  defended  him  from  the  vengeanoe  of  the  Abi- 
emtes.  11m  A.  V.  of  Judg.  vi.  32,  which  has 
•^  tbeneAjre  on  that  day  he  called  him  Jerubl>iBal," 
implying  that  the  surname  was  given  by  Joash, 
iboald  rather  be,  in  accordance  with  a  weU-known 
Hebrew  idiom,  **one  called  him,"  t.  e.  be  was 
ealled  by  the  men  of  bis  city,  llie  LXX.  in  the 
same  passage  have  ^«ccUf  ^cy  airrSj  '*  he  called  tV,'* 
L  e.  the  altar  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse; 
hot  aa  in  all  other  paasages  they  recognize  Jerub- 
baal  as  the  name  of  Gideon,  the  reading  should 
probably  be  ain6y.  In  Judg.  viii.  35  the  Vulg. 
strictly  follows  the  Heb.,  Jtrobaal  Gtdeon.  The 
Akx.  venion  omits  the  name  altogether  from  Jndg. 
fac  57.  BesideB  the  passages  quoted,  it  is  found  in 
Jndg.  viL  1,  viii.  29,  ix.  1,  5,  16,  19,  24,  28,-  and 
1  Sam.  xii.  1 1.  In  a  fragment  of  Porphyry,  quoted 
byEuaebius  {Prop.  Ev.  i.  9,  §  21),  Gideon  appears 
as  Uierombalos  Cle^/i^cUoj}*  the  priest  of  the 
God  *Icm6,  or  Jehovah,  from  whom  the  Phoniidan 
sbrooieler,  Sjanchoniatho  of  Bejiout,  received  his 
jduriLation  with  regard  to  the  afiSiira  of  the  Jews. 

**  Ivl  Tift  «yo^a0«t»c,  Atyo^'nfc  8*  i^ox^,  Jos.  Ant. 
Is.  1,§2. 

*  Othar  names  borne  by  Jenvalem  aie  aa  foUoim  : 
1  AaoL,  tbe  "  ItoD  of  Ood,"  or  aeoording  to  another 
latarptelaSlon,  the  <*  hearth  of  Ood ''  (la.  xxix.  1  2, 7  ; 
'^oop.  Bl  xliH.  16).  for  the  former  tlgnMlcattoo  com. 
pm  Pa.  Izzvl.  1, 2  (Stanley,  S,  ^  P.  iil).  2.  'H  iefia 
vibAm,  « tbe  holy  city,"  Matt  Ir.  6  and  zxvU.  68  only, 
loth  these  paaangua  woaU  aeem  to  rMtar  to  Zkm  —  the 
■and  poctfoo  of  the  jrface,  la  whacn  tbe  Tumirie  wm 
ritaatad.  It  also  occurs,  if  v.  if  «y.,  Bev.  xi.  2. 
I.  iBia  CapitoUne,  the  name  bestowed  by  the  emperor 
dsdriao  (JBloa  Uadnanoa)  on  the  eity  aa  rebollt  by 
ska,  A.  a.  185, 188.  Tbeae  two  namaa  of  the  &nperor 
oo  the  woU-knowB  stone  hi  the  aoath 
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It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Josephui  'villi 
all  mention  both  of  the  change  of  name  and  </  the 
event  it  commemorates.     [Gidboh.] 

W.  A.  W. 

JERITBBB'SHBTH  (n^S^^. :  LXX.,  tok. 
lowed  by  the  Vulgate,  reads  'If^ojSctoA,  or  [Vat 
H.  Upofiaofif  Vat  M.  and]  God.  Alex.  UpofioofA), 
a  name  of  Gideon  (2  Sam.  xi.  21).  A  later  gra- 
eration  probably  abstamed  from  pronouncing  the 
name  (£^.  xxiii.  13)  of  a  false  god,  and  therefore 
changed  Gideon's  name  (Judg.  vi.  32)  of  Jenib- 
baal  =s  **  with  whom  Baal  contends,"  into  Jerub- 
besheth  s=  **  with  whom  the  idol  contends.'*  Comp. 
similar  changes  (1  Chr.  viii.  33,  34)  of  Kshtiaal  for 
Ishbosbeth,  and  Meribbaal  for  Mephibosheth. 

W.  T.  B. 

JERU'EL,     THR     WILDEBNBSS     o9 

(bS!tn^   -I511D    [JtMrt  fifttwkd  by  God]  :   ^ 

ipriaoi*Upvf)\'  •/e«*ue/),  the  place  in  which  Je- 
boeoaphat  was  informed  by  Jahaziel  the  Levite  that 
he  should  encounter  the  hordes  of  Ammon,  Moab, 
and  the  Mehunims,  who  were  swarming  n>imd  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  attack  of  Jem- 
salem:  '*Ye  shall  find  them  at  the  end  of  the 
wady,  facing  the  wiklemess  of  Jeruel  **  (2  Chr.  xx. 
16).  The  **  wiklemess  "  contained  a  watch-tower 
(ver.  24),  from  which  many  a  similar  incursion  had 
probably  been  descried.  It  was  a  weU-kiiown  spot, 
lor    it    has    the    definite  article.     Gr  Uie  word 

(nQVl^n)  may  mean  a  commanding  ridge,<^  b»> 

low  which  the  "wilderness**  lay  open  to  view. 
I'he  name  has  not  been  met  with,  but  may  yet  be 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tekoa  and  lierachah 
(peiliape  BtrtVcut)^  east  of  the  road  between  UrtA» 
and  Hebron.  G. 

JERU'SALEM     (D^'??^"1%    i.    e.    Yerft- 

shalalm ;  or,  in  the  more  extended  form,  Q^!?t^^^?9 
in  1  Chr.  iii.  5, 2  Chr.  xxv.  1 ,  xxxii.  9,  VjaXh.  ii.  6,  Jtf . 
xxvi.  18,  only;  in  the  Chaldee  passages  of  l*>ra  and 

Daniel,  C^^^Ti  t.  e.  Yerftshksm:  LXX.  'Upotr 
ffa\fifk\  N.  1.  apparently  indiflerently  'Icpove-oX^^ 
and  rh 'Upo<r6kvfjM''  Vu^.  Cod.  Aniiat.  nieritstiUm 
and  HienutrUtfmn^  but  in  other  old  copies  Jefiimlem^ 
Jerotolymn.  In  the  A.  V.  of  1611  it  is  "leni- 
salem,'*  in  0.  T.  and  Apocr. ;  but  in  N.  T.  *«  Hieru-* 
aalem'*).* 

On  the  derivation  and  signification  of  the  name 
considerable  difierence  exists  among  the  authorities, 
llie  Kabbis  state  that  the  name  Shalem  was  be- 
stowed on  it  by  Shem  (identical  in  their  traditions 
with  Mefchixeddc),  and  the  name  Jireh  by  Abra- 
ham, after  the  deUvoance  of  Isaac  on  Mount 
Moriab,<^  and  that  the  two  were  afterwanls  com* 

wall  of  tbe  Aksa,  one  of  tbe  few  Roman  relics  about 
wblch  there  can  t>e  no  dispute.  This  name  is  usually 
employed  by  Eusebius  (AiAta)  and  Jerome,  hi  their 
Onomiutieon.  By  Ptolemy  it  Is  given  as  KairirwAcdf 
(Reland,  Pal.  p.  402;.  4.  The  Arabic  names  are  c/- 
KhudSj  ^  the  holy,"  or  Beit  el'Makdia^  "  the  holy 
house,"  <*the  sanctoaiy.'*  Tbe  former  is  that  la 
ovdhiary  i>w  at  present  The  latter  Is  found  in  AraMt 
ecironlcleB.  The  name  •9k'&uf\f^  <<  tbe  venerable,* 
oc  '  the  noble,"  Is  also  quoted  by  Scbaltena  In  bAi 
Index  ChogT'  in  VU,  Salttd.  6.  The  eorrapt  foim  of 
Aurtanuwi  Is  found  In  XdrisI  (Janbert,  1. 846),  possibly 
quoting  a  Christian  writer. 

0  The  queatfon  of  the  Identity  of  HciUAV  wNI 
JsraMlaoi  elU  be  examined  under  Um  head 
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HBBd,  IhA  dbiileMure  should  be  felt  by  dther  of 
Ibe  two  Sainti  at  the  eiclasive  use  of  one  {Beresh, 
Hnb.  in  Otho.  Ltx.  Rab.  ■.  t.,  also  Ughtfoot). 
Othen,  quoted  by  Heland  (p.  833),  would  make  it 
mean  <*  fear  of  Salem,"  or  "  sight  of  peace."  The 
niargestion  of  Iceland  himself,  adopted  by  Simonis 
{(hum,  p.  467),  and  Ewald  (O'cmA.  ill.  166,  noit) 

Is  Db;^  tt7n%  <«  inheritance  of  peace,"  but  this 

Is  quesUoned  by  Gesenius  ( rA«9.  p.  628  b)  and 

Furst  {ffandiob,  p.  647  6),  who  prefer  Ob^  !1"IJ, 

the  "  foundation  of  peace."  ^  Another  derivation, 
proposed  by  the  fertile  Hitzig  {Jestfjn^  p.  2),  is 
named  by  the  two  last  great  scholars  only  to  con< 
demn  it.  Others  again,  looking  to  the  name  of  the 
Canaanite  tribe  who  ponessed  Uie  place  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest,  would  propose  Jebua-eakm  (Rdand, 
p.  834),  or  even  Jebus-Solomon,  as  *the  name  con- 
ferred on  the  city  by  that  monarch  when  he  b^an 
his  reign  of  tranquillity. 

Another  controversy  relates  to  the  termination 
^  the  name  —  Jenuhtlaia^  —  the  Hebrew  dual; 
whieb,  by  Simonis  and  Ewald,  is  unhesitatingly 
referred  to  the  double  formation  of  the  city,  while 
reasons  are  shown  against  it  by  Reland  and  Gese- 
nius. It  is  certain  tlut  on  the  two  occasions  where 
the  latter  portion  of  the  nune  appears  to  be  given 
for  the  whole  (Gen.  ziv.  18;  Ps.  hucvi.  2)  it  is 
Shalem,  and  not  Shalaim ;  also  that  the  ftve  places 
where  the  vowel  points  of  the  Masorets  are  sup- 
ported by  the  letters  of  the  original  text  are  of  a 
late  date,  when  the  idea  ot  the  double  city,  and  its 
reflectiou  in  the  name,  would  ha\'e  become  familiar 
to  the  Jevn.  In  this  conflict  of  authorities  tlie 
suggestion  will  perhaps  occur  to  a  bystando'  that 
the  original  formation  of  the  naune  may  have  been 
anterior  to  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  on  Canaan, 
and  that  Jerushalaim  may  be  the  attempt  to  give 
an  intelligible  Hebrew  form  to  the  original  arehaic 
name,  just  as  centuries  afterwards,  when  Hebrews 
in  their  turn  gave  way  to  Greeks,  attempts  were 
made  to  twist  Jerushalaim  itself  into  a  shape  which 
should  be  iijtelligible  to  Greek  ears,'^  'Upo  ctoXv/a^ 
Mthe  holy  Solyma"  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  10),  *Uphy 
XaXofAmvotf  ^  the  **  holy  place  of  Sok>nx>n " 
(EupolemuB,  in  Euseb.  Pr,  Kv.  ix.  34),  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  curious  fancy  quoted  by  Josephus 
{Ap.  i.  34,  36)  fit>m  Lysimachus  —  'Up6avXa, 
M  spoilers  of  temples "  —  are  perhaps  not  more 
violent  adaptations,  or  more  wide  of  the  real  mean- 
big  of  "  Jerusalem,"  than  that  was  of  the  original 
name  of  the  city. 

The  subject  of  Jerusalem  naturally  divides  itself 
hito  three  heads :  — 

I.  The  place  itself:  its  origin,  position,  and 
physical  characteristics. 

II.  The  annals  of  the  city. 

III.  The  topography  of  the  town;  the  relative 

«  Such  mystical  interpretatioDS  as  those  of  OrigSD, 
r6  irrtvfM  xV^^  avtmi^  (from  TVTS  and  DvQ7), 

ir  u^  «(^>^i  where  half  the  name  Is  interpreted  as 
iimeir  and  half  as  Hebrew,  curious  as  they  are,  eannot 
le  •xamined  here.  (See  the  catalogues  pieset-ved  by 
(erame.) 

>  Other  Instanoes  of  similar  Oreek  forms  given  to 
iatfrrsw  names  aie  Up^x^  and  'Icpo^ii^. 

e  Philo  carries  this  a  step  fhrther,  and,  bearing  in 
view  only  the  sanvttty  of  the  place,  he  discards  the 
Isnl^  member  of  the  name,  and  calls  it  'Ue^iroAM. 
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bealitiet  of  ita  various  paita ;  Hie  rfia  of  fiki 
^  Holy  Places  "  ancient  and  modern,  ola. 

I.  The  place  rrsKLV. 

The  aiguments  —  if  arguments  they  can  be  called 
—  for  and  against  the  identity  of  the  **  Salem  **  of 
Melchizedek  ((Sen.  xiv.  18)  with  Jemsalem  —  the 
«* Salem"  of  a  hte  Psalmist  (Ps.  bum.  2)  — are 
almost  equaUy  balanced.  In  fevor  of  it  are  the 
unhesitating  statement  of  Joaephns  (JnL  L  10,  2; 
vii.  3,  2;  i9.  J,  vi.  10'')  and  Euaelntis  {Onom, 
*Up9wr9}JiuL\  the  recurrence  of  the  name  SeJem 
In  the  Psalm  just  quoted,  where  it  nndottbtedly 
means  Jerusalem,'  and  the  general  consent  in  the 
identification.  On  the  other  hand  is  the  no  leas 
positire  statement  of  Jerome,  grounded  on  inore 
reason  than  he  often  vouchsafes  for  his  statements/ 
{Up.  nd  Ktangtlum^  §  7),  that  "  Salem  was  not 
Jerusalem,  as  Joaephus  and  aQ  Christiana  (wris^ 
omnet)  believe  it  to  be,  but  a  town  near  Scythopc^, 
which  to  this  day  is  called  Salem,  where  the  mag- 
nificent ruins  of  the  palace  of  Melchizedek  are  sidll 
seen,  and  of  which  meiiUon  is  made  in  a  snbeeqnent 
passage  of  Genesis  —  *  Jacob  came  to  Salem,  a  dty 
of  Shechem '  (Gen.  ixxiu.  18)."  Elsewhere  ( Ono^ 
mnfticorij  "Salem")  Eusebius  and  he  identify  it 
with  Shechem  itself,  lliis  question  will  be  discussed 
under  the  head  of  Salem.  Here  it  is  suflSdent  to 
say  (1)  that  Jerusalem  suits  the  cireumstanoes  of 
the  narrative  rather  better  than  my  place  ftirther 
north,  or  more  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  It 
would  be  quite  aa  much  in  Abn^m's  road  from  the 
sources  of  Jordan  to  bis  home  under  the  oaks  of 
Hebron,  and  it  would  be  more  suitable  for  the  visit 
of  the  king  of  Sodom.  In  het  we  know  that,  in 
later  times  at  least,  the  usual  route  from  Damaacus 
avoided  the  central  highlands  of  the  oountiy  and 
the  neighborhood  of  Shechem,  where  Salim  is  now 
shown.  (See  Pompey's  route  in  JosefA.  AtU.  ziv. 
3,  §  4;  4,  §  1.)  (2)  It  is  perhaps  some  confirma- 
tion of  the  identity,  at  any  rate  it  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence,  that  the  king  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time 
of  Joahua  shouM  bear  tlie  title  Adoni-cedek  — 
almost  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Mdchiaeddc. 

The  question  of  the  identity  of  Jerusalem  with 
"  Cadytis,  a  huge  city  of  Syria,"  **  almost  aa  large 
as  Sardis,"  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotua  (it 
159,  iii.  6)  as  having  been  taken  by  Pharaoh-Necbo, 
need  not  be  investigated  in  this  place.  It  is  inter- 
esting, and,  if  decided  in  the  affinnative.  so  hi 
important  as  confirming  the  Scripture  narrative: 
but  does  not  in  any  way  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  city.  The  reader  will  find  it 
fully  examined  m  Rawtinson*s  fferod,  ii.  246; 
Blakesley*s  Herod.  —  £xemmm  on  ^  iii.  ch.  5 
(both  against  the  identification) ;  and  in  Kenrick^s 
Egipty  ii.  406,  and  DicL  of  Gr.  and  Bam,  Gtogr, 
U.  17  (both  for  it). 


It  is  ezacfly  the  eomplement  of  viktK  SoJlifyui  (PSoaa- 
nias,  vlU.  16). 

<<  In  this  passage  he  even  goes  so  te  as  to  my  0ial 
Melehiaedek,  >«  the  flivt  priest  of  God,*'  boflt  there  the 
first  Temple,  and  elianged  the  nune  of  the  city  froa 
Solnma  to  Hieroeolana. 

«  A  oontrsetion  analogous  to  ofheit  witti  which  ni 
are  IhmiUar  in  our  own  poetry  ;  t,  gr.  Uin,  or  Mfaia 
for  Bdinbuxgh. 

f  Winer  is  wrong  in  stating  {Reaheb.  11.  79)  tbw 
Jerome  bases  this  statement  on  a  labbinleal  tiadtttlen 
The  tradition  that  he  quotes,  In  f  6  of  the  ssme  Ip 
Is  as  to  the  Mentitr  of  MetobiMdi»k  with 
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«e  do  more  thani>sfer  to  the  traditions 
->  it  traditicHia  they  are,  and  not  mere  individual 
ygnhtinM  —  of  Taeitua  {HitL  ▼.  2)  and  Plutarch 
.7a.  ei  Mr.  e.  31)  of  the  foundation  of  the  city 
hj  a  eertalii  Hieroaolymus,  a  son  of  the  Typhon 
^  Wioer'a  note,  i.  545).  All  the  certain  infor- 
■iattDa  to  be  gathered  aa  to  the  early  history  of 
Jeraaalem,  most  be  gathered  from  the  books  of  the 
Jevisfa  hiatortans  alone. 

It  is  during  the  conquest  of  the  country  that 
Jcniaalera  first  appears  in  definite  form  on  the 
Kene  in  which  it  was  destined  to  occupy  so  prom- 
hunt  a  position.  The  earliest  notice  is  probably 
that  in  Josh.  zr.  8  and  xviii.  16, 28,  describing  the 
bmdmarks  of  the  boundaries  of  Judah  and  Bei^ja 
niin.  Here  it  is  styled  ha-Jebusi,  i.  e.  **  the  Jebu- 
rite  **  (A.  y.  Jebttsi),  after  the  name  of  its  occu- 
picfs,  juafc  aa  ia  the  case  with  other  places  in  these 
fiats.  [Jebusi.]  Next,  we  find  the  form  Jebus 
(Jo4g.  six.  10,  11)  —  **Jebus,  which  is  Jerusalem 
.  .  .  .  the  city  <tf  the  Jebusites;*'  and  lastly,  in 
docnments  which  profess  to  be  of  the  same  age  as 
the  foR^going  —  we  have  J^iisalem  (Josh.  x.  1,  d^., 
lu.  10;  Judg.  L  7,  Ac.).  To  this  we  have  a  par- 
«Del  in  Hd>ron,  the  other  great  city  of  Southern 
l^destine,  which  bears  the  alternative  Utle  of  Kir- 
ji&b-Arfaa  in  these  very  same  documents. 

It  is  one  of  the  obvious  peculiarities  of  Jerusalem 
—  but  to  which  l^rofessor  Stanley  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  call  attention  —  that  it  did  not 
'juynne  the  capital  till  a  comparaUvely  late  date  in 
the  career  of  the  nation.  Bethel,  Shechem,  He- 
farr^i,  had  their  beginnings  in  the  earliest  periods 
if  LStiocial  life  —  but  Jerusalem  was  not  only  not 
A  diief  city,  it  was  not  even  poesoosed  by  the  Israel- 
ttes  till  they  bad  gone  through  one  complete  stage 
of  their  IHe  in  Palestine,  and  the  second  —  the 
nMoarehy  —  had  been  CiUrly  entered  on.  (See 
Stanley,  5.  ^  P.  p.  169.) 

The  explanation  of  this  is  no  doubt  in  some 
oieasore  to  be  found  in  the  fitMst  that  the  seats  of 
the  government  and  the  religion  of  the  nation  were 
origioally  fixed  fiirther  north  —  first  at  Shechem 
sad  Sluloh;  then  at  Gibeah,  Nob,  and  Gibeon; 
but  it  is  also  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  natural 
stm^lth  of  Jerusalem.  The  heroes  of  Joshua's 
snny  who  traced  the  boundary-line  which  was  to 
sefonte  the  pocsessions  of  Judah  and  Bei^amin, 
when,  after  passing  the  spring  of  £n-n>gel,  they 
went  along  the  "  ravine  of  the  son  of  Huinom,'* 
sad  looked  up  lo  the  ^*  southern  shoulder  of  the 
Jcbunte"  (Joah.  m.  7,  8),  must  have  felt  that  to 
icsle  heights  so  great  and  so  steep  would  have  Ailly 
tsAed  even  their  tried  prowess.  Weshall  see,  when 
*e  gbnoe  through  the  annals  of  the  city,  that  it 
did  eflbetaally  resist  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Simeon 
BfOt  many  years  later.  But  when,  after  the  death 
of  lahbosheth,  David  became  king  of  a  united  and 
powerfhl.people.  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  leave 
the  remote  Hebron  and  approach  nearer  to  the  bulk 
rf  his  dominions.     At  the  same  time  it  was  impos- 
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•  Tbii  appettfs  flmn  an  sxMiilQarkm  of  the  two  eor* 
MpQiiJIng  docmnents,  Jo«h.  xv.  7,  8,  and  xvili.  16, 
n.  Tbs  tine  wm  dnwn  fhmi  Sn-shsmMb  —  in^aiMy 
Am  Hand,  bslow  BsCfaaoy  —  to  En-rogel  ^  «lUier 
if  Jfvfr,  or'  tha  Poontain  of  ths  Ybsln ;  thanes  It 
vent  by  tlM  ravine  of  lUnnom  and  the  soutbem 
of  the  Jeboaite  —  th?  steep  slope  of  the 
Son ;  elimbed  the  heights  oo  thu  wMt  of  t-he 
it  and  straet  cff  to  the  spring  at  Nephtoah, 
jtdbMf  IJAa  rbs  Mher  view,  whleh  1«  made  the 
■Brt  of  1/  Bluns  m  one  of  his  ingenious  "  enlnci- 


sible  to  desert  the  great  tribe  to  whicL  ha  Dekmgeil, 
and  over  whom  he  had  been  reigniug  for  seven 
years.  Out  of  this  difficulty  Jenisalem  was  ths 
natural  escape,  and  accordingly  at  Jerusalem  David 
fixed  the  seat  of  his  throne  and  the  fiituro  sanctuary 
of  his  nation. 

The  boundary  between  Judah  and  Beigamin. 
the  north  boundary  of  the  former  and  the  south 
of  the  latter,  ran  at  the  fbot  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  city  stands,  so  that  the  city  itself  was  actually 
in  Benjamin,  while  by  crossing  the  narrow  ravine 
of  Uinnom  you  set  foot  on  the  territory  of  Judah.* 
That  it  jns  not  far  enough  to  the  north  to  com- 
mand the  continued  allegiance  of  the  tribe  of 
E^ihraim,  and  the  others  which  lay  above  him,  is 
obvious  from  the  &ct  of  the  separation  which  at 
last  took  place.  It  is  enough  for  the  vindication 
of  David  in  having  chosen  it  to  remember  that 
that  separation  did  not  take  place  during  the  reigns 
of  himself  or  his  son,  and  was  at  last  precipitated 
by  mi^;ovemment  combined  with  feeble  short- 
sightedness. And  if  not  actually'  ih  the  centre 
of  Palestine,  it  was  yet  virtually  so.  *^  It  was  on 
the  ridge,  the  broadest  and  most  strongly  mariced 
ridge,  of  the  back-bone  of  the  complicated  hills 
which  extend  through  the  whole  country  from  the 
Plain  of  Esdradon  to  the  Desert.  Every  wanderer, 
every  conqueror,  every  traveller  who  has  trod  the 
cenU^  route  of  Palestine  from  N.  to  S.  must  have 
passed  through  the  table-land  of  Jerusalem.  It 
was  the  water-shed  between  the  streams,  or  rather 
the  torrent-beds,  which  find  their  way  eastward  to 
the  Jordan,  and  those  which  pass  westward  to  the 
Mediterranean  (Stanley,  ^.  #  P.  p.  176)." 

This  central  position,  as  expressed  in  the  words 
of  Ezekiel  (ver.  6),  "I  have  set  Jerusalem  'u.  the 
midst  of  the  nations  and  countries  romid  about 
her,*'  led  in  later  ages  to  a  definite  belief  that  the 
city  was  actually  in  the  centre  of  the  earth  —  in 
the  words  of  Jerome,  **  umbilicus  terrse,"  the  cen- 
tral boss  or  navd  of  the  world.^  (See  the  quota- 
tions in  Kdand^  Palastina,  pp.  62  and  838;  Joseph. 
B.  J.  lii.  3,  §  6;  also  Stanley,  iS.  ^  P.p.  116.) 

At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that,  while  thus  omtral  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, it  had  the  advantage  of  being  remote  from  the 
great  high  road  of  the  nations  which  so  frequently 
passed  by  Palestine,  and  therefore  ei\}oyed  a  certain 
immunity  from  disturbance.  The  only  practicable 
route  for  a  great  army,  with  baggage,  siege-trains, 
etc.,  moving  between  Kgypt  and  Assyria  was  by 
the  low  plain  which  bordered  the  seanxMst  from 
Tyre  to  Pelusium.  From  that  plain,  the  central 
table-land  on  which  Jerusalem  stood  was  approached 
by  vdleys  and  passes  generally  too  intricate  and 
precipitous  for  the  passage  of  laige  bodies.  One 
road  there  was  less  rugged  than  the  rest  —  that 
from  Jaffii  and  Lydda  up  the  pass  of  the  Beth- 
horons  to  Gibeon,  and  thence,  over  the  hills,  to  the 
north  side  o(  Jerusalem ;  and  by  this  route,  ?nth 
few  if  any  exceptions,  armies  seem  to  have  ap- 

dences**  (Pt.  U.  17),  and  is  also  fhvorsd  by  Stanley 
(S.  ^  P  p.  176),  is  derived  from  a  Jewish  tradition, 
quoted  oy  Ughtfbot  {Pn^peet  of  the  TempU^  eh.  1), 
to  the  eflect  that  the  altars  and  sanctuary  were  la 
Bei^Bmin,  the  oonrts  of  the  Temple  were  in  Jndah. 

b  This  Is  prettily  expressed  in  a  rabbinical  flguss 
quoted  by  Otho  (I/ar.  p.  286) :  "  The  world  Is  like  Is 
an  eye ;  the  white  of  the  eye  Is  the  oo«an  surround 
Ing  the  world;  the  black  Is  the  world  Itself;  ths 
pupil  Is  Jerusalem,  and  the  ioukge  in  the  pupil,  tht 
Temple." 
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n  the  ottwr  h*u],  m  |  Anfib,  mi  UUIm  inn  fought  b  Om  pWh  •) 
alt  of  Jcrunlem,  Uot  [  bcga  uiniM,  n*]',  that  liegn  of  tin  tovL*  or  '^~ 


rwn,  vithgnt  t[fHntl;  liftetuig  J«iiHtam  In 
tbc'dut. 

JouuIhu  itudi  In  lutltudi  31°  IS'  lA"  North, 


ud  bnftltad*  Sto  IB'  SO"  EHt  of  GrHowvl-' 
It  b  sa  inilM  diMut  from  tlie  (w,  uid  II  from  tk 
Jordu;  BD  Itam  Hatinn,  and  X  frao  SmMib 


nUgnl  appi;  ll  But  IkM.  OttMT  IM 
•lifhtlf  OtttADt,  wia  bt  •nod  hi  Tn  4 
Uimeit,  p.  61,  iDd  In  Boti  L  Wt- 
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•  b  mmnl  iwpecti,"  lays  Vrokmar  SUnlej,  «*  iti 
■t^itwa  is  flUt^ulw  among  the  cities  of  P  Jestine. 
Itft  dcvatioD  is  remafkable;  jccaatoned  not  from  its 
being  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  numerous  hills 
of  Jndsea,  like  most  of  the  towns  and  villages^  but 
because  it  is  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  highest 
tshle-lands  of  the  country.  Hebron  indeed  is 
bigfasr  atill  bj  some  hundred  feet,  and  from  the 
loath,  aeeordinglj  (even  from  Hethlehem),  the  ap- 
proach to  JenuisJem  is  b j  a  slight  descent.  But 
from  any  other  side  the  ascent  is  perpetual;  and  to 
the  traveller  approaching  the  city  from  the  £.  or 
\y.  it  must  always  have  presented  the  appearance 
Iteyond  any  other  capital  of  the  then  known  work! 
—  we  may  say  beyond  any  important  city  that  has 
srer  existed  on  the  earth  —  of  a  mountain  city; 
breathing,  as  compared  with  the  sultry  plains  of 
JordaiL,  a  msuntun  air;  enthroned,  as  compared 
with  Jendb^  or  Damascus,  Gaza  or  Tyre,  on  a 
moantain  bstness"  {S.  cf  P.  p.  170,  171). 

The  elevation  of  JerusiUem  is  a  subject  of  con- 
«tant  reference  and  exultation  by  the  Jewish  writers. 
Their  Icrrid  poetr}-  abounds  with  allusions  to  its 
height,^  to  the  asoent  thither  of  the  tribes  from  all 
parts  of  the  coiuitry.  It  was  the  habitation  oi 
JdboTah,  from  which  "  he  looked  upon  all  the  in- 
oabitants  of  the  world  "  (Ps.  xxxiii.  14);  its  kings 
were  »  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth  '*  (Ps. 
hLXTJT.  27).  In  the  later  Jewish  literature  of  nar- 
ratiTe  and  description,  this  poetry  is  reduced  to 
proee,  and  in  the  most  exaggerated  form.  Jem- 
lalem  was  so  high  that  the  flames  of  Jamnia  were 
risible  from  it  (2  Mace.  xii.  9).  From  the  tower 
of  Psephinus  outside  the  walls,  could  be  discerned 
on  the  one  hand  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the 
other  Uw  country  of  Arabia  (Joseph.  B. ./.  v.  4,  §  3). 
licbron  could  be  seen  from  the  roofr  of  the  T«nple 
(Ug^tfoot,  Ckor,  Cent.  xlix.)>  The  same  thing 
CHU  be  traced  in  Josephus's  account  of  the  environs 
of  tl>e  dty,  in  which  he  has  exaggerated  what  is 
in  truth  a  remarkable  ravine,  to  a  depth  so  enor- 
mous that  the  head  swam  and  the  eyes  failed  in 
gsziiig  into  its  recesses  {Ant.  xv.  11,  §  5).^ 

In  exemplification  of  these  remarks  it  may  be 
said  that  the  general  devation  of  the  western  ridge 
of  the  dty,  which  forms  its  highest  point,  is  about 
2,fiOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Mount 
d  Ofives  rises  slightly  above  this  -  2,724  feet. 
Beyond  the  Mount  of  Olives,  however,  the  descent 
b  remarkable ;  Jericho  — 13  miles  off —  being  no 
less  than  3,624  feet  befow,  namely,  900  feet  under 
the  Mediterranean.  On  the  north,  Bethel,  at  a 
iistanoe  of  11  miles,  is  419  feet  bek>w  Jerusalem. 
On  the  west  Kamleh~2d  miles  — is  2,274  feet 
below.  Only  to  the  south,  as  already  remarked, 
ire  the  heights  slightly  superior,  —  Bethlehem, 
2J04;  Hebnm,  3,U29.  A  Uble  of  the  heights  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  city  and  environs  is  given 
lorthcr  on. 

a  See  the  pasigss  quoted  by  Stanley  (S,  4"  P.  p. 

fr  *  ReeeaS  exeavatloas  at  Jramsaism  ihow  that  Jcss- 
phns,  so  fur  from  being  extravagant,  was  almost  llt- 
vaUy  esaet  la  what  he  says  of  the  height  of  the 
aaslsot  walls.  The  labors  of  IJent.  Warren  In  the 
swiee  ct  the  Fateslioe  Jtxploiafelon  Fund  (as  reported 
by  Mr.  Orove  In  the  l/mdon  lYmM,  Nov.  U,  1867), 
'  have  established,  by  actnal  demonstration,  that  the 
iDiith  watt  of  the  saersd  enek»iire  vMoh  contained  the 
tas|ls,  is  bortad  frr  mors  Chan  half  its  depth  beneath 
m  aeeuBiUlatkm  of  rabUsh  —  proba^'.**  ttie  mloa  of 
boikUavi  whkk  oaoe  oovvved  It.  and 
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The  dtuatioo  of  the  dty  in  refwence  to  the  ml 
of  Palestine,  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Robmsoo 
in  a  well-known  passage,  which  is  so  complete  and 
graphic  a  statement  of  the  case,  that  we  take  the 
Ubeity  of  giving  it  entire. 

**  Jerusalem  lies  near  the  summit  of  a  broad 
mountain  ridge.  This  ridge  or  mountainous  tract 
extends,  without  iiiterruptiin,  from  the  plain  of 
Cedraelon  to  a  line  drawn  between  the  soith  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  S.  IL.  comer  of  the  Medi  • 
terranean:  or  mors  properly,  perhaps,  it  ntsy  be 
regarded  as  extending  as  far  south  as  to  Tebet 
^Ardif  in  the  desert;  where  it  sinki  down  at  ones 
to  the  level  of  the  great  western  plateau.  This 
tract,  which  is  everywhere  not  less  than  from 
twenty  to  twenty  five  geographical  miles  in  breadth, 
is  in  fact  high  uneven  table-laud.  It  everywhere 
forms  the  precipitous  western  wall  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea:  while  to- 
wards the  west  it  sinks  down  by  an  ofii^t  into  a 
range  of  k>wer  hills,  which  lie  between  it  and  the 
great  [dain  along  the  coast  of  the  Miditerranean. 
The  surfiice  of  this  uppo*  region  's  everywhere 
rocky,  uneven,  and  mountainous;  and  is  moreover 
cut  up  by  deep  valleys  which  run  east  or  west  on 
either  side  towards  the  Jordan  or  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  luie  of  division,  or  water-shed,  between 
the  waters  of  these  valleys,  —  a  term  which  here 
applies  almost  exclusively  to  the  waters  of  the  rainy 
season,  —  follows  for  the  most  part  the  height  of 
land  along  the  ridge:  yet  not  so  but  that  the  heads 
of  the  valleys,  which  run  off  in  different  durections, 
often  interlap  fur  a  conuderable  distance.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  valley  which  descends  to  the  Jordan 
oftm  has  its  head  a  mile  or  two  westward  of  the 
commencement  of  other  valleys  which  r*:n  to  the 
western  sea. 

^  Frum  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  onwards  to- 
wards the  south,  the  mountainous  country  rises 
gradually,  forming  the  tract  anciently  known  as 
Uie  mountains  ot  Ephraim  and  Judah ;  until  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hebron  it  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly 
3,000  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterra 
nean  Sea.  Further  north,  on  a  line  drawn  from 
the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  towards  the  true 
west,  the  ridge  has  an  elevation  of  only  about  2,500 
Paris  feet;  nnd  here,  okise  upon  the  water-shed, 
lies  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

"  Six  or  seven  miles  N.  and  X.  W.  of  the  city 
is  spread  out  the  opoi  plain  or  basin  round  alwut 
tlrJ^  (Gibeon),  extending  also  towards  eUBireh 
(Beernth);  the  waters  of  which  fiow  off  at  its  S.  E. 
part  through  the  deep  valley  here  called  by  the 
Arabs  Wndy  Btit  HaMna ;  but  to  which  the  m<  iks 
and  travellers  have  usually  given  the  name  of  the 
Valley  of  Turpentine,  or  of  the  Terebinth,  on  the 
mistaiken  supposition  that  it  is  the  ancient  VtiUey 
of  Ebh.  Tliis  great  valley  passes  afeng  in  a  S.  W. 
direotion  an  hour  or  more  west  of  Jerustvlem :  awl 

that,  If  bored  to  its  foundation,  the  wall  would  pre- 
sent an  unbroken  ftwe  of  soUd  masonry  of  nearly  1,000 
feet  loDg,  and  for  a  large  portion  of  the  dbtance  more 
than  160  feet  In  hslght ;  In  other  words,  the  length  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  height  of  the  transept. 
The  wall,  as  it  st&nds,  with  less  than  half  that  helghl 
emerging  from  the  ground,  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  marvel.  What  must  It  have  been  when  entlr»Vv 
exposed  to  view?  No  wonder  that  prophets  anc 
pealmlsts  have  rejoiced  In  the  '  walls  *  and  *  bulwarks 
of  the  Temple,  and  that  Taeituii  should  have  ikseftbed 
It  as  tntyfo  eurts  cunstruetum  "  See  alio  Journal  ^ 
Sa-nd  IMerottKn,  p.  4di  (January  ISOBv.  U. 
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faiBf  Dptni  oat  from  Uia  nwuiiUiin  Inlo  the 
mttcni  pUn,  at  tfae  diituiB  oT  lii  or  eight  houn 
8.  W.  ftom  Um  dt;.  under  tbs  lumw  of  Wndj/  tt- 
Sintr.  Tbg  tntveOtr,  on  hii  nj  from  Runlefa  (o 
Jenualem,  dcKCiub  iiito  uid  (miMi  Ihii  dcqi  nl- 
ler  Ht  Um  TJUice  of  JCiimwA  on  it*  wnMm  lida, 
ui  boor  utd  a  half  fhuu  Uk  latter  dtj.  On  a^ain 
reacbliiE  tbo  high  (^rahnd  on  iti  eailetn  aide,  he 
euten  ujioii  an  open  tnct  ilopins  gradnaU^  down- 

him.  Kt  the  diiiaiia  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  tlte  walla 
■lid  don^ei  of  the  IIolj  Qt;,  wid  bejond  tbmi 
Um  hi);litt  rid^  r*  nimmlt  of  the  Mount  of  DUrea. 
'  liiB  innUcr  now  dateaodi  gnduallj  towicda 
Hh  -Jtj  aliaig  ■  broad  nnU  of  ground,  bniiig  at 
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m  ditlaiMa  on  hia  left  tba  ihaDmr  northMa  f^ 
01  ike  Vall^  of  Jehoahaphat;  and  doas  at  Ih^ 

on  hia  right  Uw  badn  which  fhmia  tha  be^nidiw 
of  the  VaOe;  ol  Hinnom.  Upon  U»  bcwd  ana 
elnaUd  pnnDOiitoiT  wlthm  the  toik  of  tbae  tn 
valltyi,  Um  tbe  Holj  Cit}.  AD  araund  ue  bigbcr 
hillt;  on  tbs  (Mt,  Um  Mount  of  OUm:  on  tlw 
aoutn,  the  Hill  of  Evil  Cauniel,  «i  caL'ed,  riaing 
dirwU)-  from  the  Vale  of  Hinoom;  on  the  wea^ 
tile  k{n>und  riaea  gentlj,  aa  above  darribcd,  to  tlw 
harden  of  the  gnat  Wadjj  while  on  tin  north,  a 
bend  of  Uie  ridge  conneiial  with  Uw  H«in(  ai 
OUrea  bounda  Uia  pnapect  at  Uw  dlitann  of  luon 
thao  a  mila.  Towanlt  Uie  3.  W.  the  liew  ii  mm.e 
what  DHnopaiiiDrlanUaatheplauiof  licftlq    i 


.    a.  MoiUta.    a  Th*  Tuvla.    4.  k 
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iInmIj  teonbed,  oommenciiig  just  at  the  ■outhern 
Mnk  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  stretching  off 
8.  W.,  where  it  nina  to  the  western  sea.  In  the 
N.  W.,  too,  the  tye  reaches  up  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  Vallej  of  Jehoshaph^^;  and  from  many 
points  can  discern  the  mosque  of  Neby  SnmwUj 
situated  on  a  lofty  ridge  beyond  the  great  Wady, 
at  the  distance  of  two  hours  ^*  (Robinson's  Bibl. 
JUs.  i.  85&-260). 

So  much  for  the  local  and  politica]  relation  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  country  in  general.  To  convey  an 
idea  of  its  individual  position,  we  may  say  roughly, 
and  with  reference  to  the  accompanying  Plan,  that 
the  dty  occupies  the  southern  termination  of  a 
table-land,  which  is  cut  off  from  the  country  round 
it  on  its  west,  south,  and  east  sides,  by  ravines 
more  than  usually  deep  and  precipitous.  These 
ravines  leave  the  level  of  the  table-land,  the  one  on 
the  west  and  the  other  on  the  northeast  of  the 
dty,  and  fall  rapidly  until  they  form  a  junction 
below  its  southeast  comer.  The  eastern  one  —  the 
Talley  of  the  Kedron,  commonly  called  the  YaUey 
of  Jdioshaphat,  runs  nearly  straight  fh>m  north  to 
south.  But  the  western  one  —  the  VaUey  of  Hin- 
nom— runs  south  for  a  time  and  then  takes  a 
sudden  bend  to  the  east  until  it  meets  the  Valley 
rf  Jehoshaphat,  alter  which  the  two  rush  off  as  one 
to  the  Dead  Sea.  How  sudden  is  their  descent 
may  be  gathered  from  the  foct,  that  the  level  at 
the  point  of  junction  —  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  the  starting-point  of  each  —  is  more  than  600 
fieeC  below  that  of  the  upper  plateau  fh>m  which 
they  commenced  their  descent  Thus,  while  on  the 
north  there  is  no  material  diflference  between  the 
general  level  of  the  country  outside  the  walls  and 
that  of  the  higheit  parts  of  the  dty;  on  the  other 
three  sides,  so  steep  is  the  Dedl  of  the  ravines,  so 
trench-like  their  chamcter,  and  so  ck)se  do  they 
keep  to  the  promontory,  at  whose  feet  they  ran,  as 
to  leave  on  the  beholder  almost  the  impression  of 
the  ditch  at  the  Ibot  of  a  fortress,  rather  than  of 
vsUeys  formed  by  nature. 

The  promontory  thus  endrcled  is  itself  divided 
by  a  longitudinal  ravine  running  up  it  fh)m  south 
to  north,  rising  gradually  from  the  south  like  the 
external  ones,  till  at  last  it  arrives  at  the  levd  of 
the  upper  plateau,  and  dividing  tiie  central  mass 
into  two  unequal  portions.  Of  these  two,  that  on 
thewest'the  " Upper  City '*  of  the  Jews,  —  the 
Mount  Zion  of  modem  tradition  —  is  the  higher 
and  more  massive ;  that  on  the  east  —  Mount 
Moriah,  the  <*  Akra  **  or  *«  k>wer  dty  '*  of  Josephus, 
now  occupied  by  the  great  Mohammedan  sanctuary 
with  its  mosques  and  domes—is  at  once  considerably 
tower  and  smaller,  so  tiiat,  to  a  spectator  fh>m  the 
south,  the  dty  i4>pearB  to  slope  sharply  towards  the 
easto  This  central  valley,  at  about  half-way  up 
its  lenffth,  threw  out  a  subordinate  on  its  Idl  or 
west  nde,  which  apparently  quitted  it  at  about  right 
angles,  and  made  its  way  up  to  the  general  level  of 
the  ground  at  the  present  JafGi  or  Bethlehem  gate. 
We  say  apparently,  because  covered  as  the  ground 
now  is,  it  is  diflleult  to  ascertain  the  pohit  exactly. 
Opinions  diflte  as  to  whether  the  straight  valley 
loirth  and  south,  or  its  southern  half,  with  the 
Iranefa  just  spoken  oC;  was  the  ^ l^poeon  valley" 
3f  Josephus.    The  question  wHl  be  examined  in 

•  The  duuaetBf  of  the  ravinss  aad  the  sastward 
^ope  of  fbe  rfts  are  vsty  w«U  and  very  truthfully 
I  in  a  view  In  Uartlett's  WaUU,  entitled  "  Houd. 
firaia  the  am  of  KvU  Oooasol.*' 
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Section  III.  under  the  head  of  tlie  Topqgnphy  cf 
tne  Andent  City. 

One  more  vaOey  must  be  noted.  It  was  on  tht 
north  of  Moriah,  and  separated  it  fW>m  a  hill  on 
which,  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  stood  a  suburb  or 
part  of  tiie  city  called  Bessetha,  or  the  New-town. 
Part  of  this  depresdon  is  still  preserved  in  the  brge 
reservoir  with  two  ardics,  osually  adled  *he  P<wl 
of  Bethesda,  near  the  St  Stephen's  gate.  It  also 
will  be  more  explidtly  spoken  of  in  the  examination 
of  the  andent  topography 

This  rough  sketch  of  the  ten^ain  of  Jenisslmn 
wiQ  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  two  great 
advantages  of  its  podtion.  On  the  one  baiuC  tbt 
ravines  which  entrench  it  m  the  west,  aouth,  an  I 
east  —  out  of  which,  as  has  been  mUd,  the  mcl } 
stopes  of  the  dty  rise  almost  like  the  walls  of  a 
fortress  out  of  its  ditches  —  must  have  rendered  it 
impregnable  on  those  quartera  to  the  warfare  of  the 
oU  world.  On  the  other  hand,  its  junction  with 
the  more  levd  ground  on  its  north  and  northwest 
ades  a£R}rded  an  oppcnrtunity  of  expansion,  of  which 
we  know  advantage  was  taken,  and  which  gave  it 
remaricable  superimty  over  other  dties  of  PaJestine, 
and  especially  of  Judah,  which,  though  secure  on 
their  hill-tope,  were  unable  to  expand  beyond  them 
(Stanley,  S.  tf  P.  pp.  174, 176). 

The  hdghts  of  the  principal  points  in  and  round 
the  city,  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  given  by 
Lt  Van  de  VeMe  in  the  Memoir^  accompanying 
his  Map,  1858,  are  as  follows:  — 

N.W.  corner  of  the  clt7  rXiDurJblMrf) SjBlO 

Mount  Zion  (Ucnoeiifiim) 2.&<17 

Mount  Moriah  (JUtram  eah'Sherif) a,4» 

Brlrlnorer  the  Kedron,  netirGetliaeinuie     ....  2J81 

Pool  of  Htloem S.114 

Bir-A$ttit^  at  the  oonflu<'nee  of  Hinnom  and  Kedron  .  IJOSfi 

Blount  of  Olivee,  Church  of  Aaeeniton  on  raromit     .  2.1ii 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ridge 
on  which  the  western  half  of  the  dty  is  built  \b 
tolerably  levd  fh>m  north  to  south;  that  the  eastern 
hill  IB  more  than  a  hundred  feet  lower;  and  that 
fh>m  the  latter  the  descent  to  the  floor  of  the  valle\ 
at  its  feet  —  the  Bir-A^ — is  a  drop  of  nearh 
450  feet 

The  Mount  of  Ofives  overtops  even  the  highest 
part  of  the  dty  by  rather  man  than  100  feet,  and 
the  Temple-hill  by  no  less  than  800.  Its  northern 
and  southern  outliers  —  the  Viri  Galilad,  Scopus, 
and  Mount  of  Oflbnse  —  bend  round  slightly  to- 
wards the  dty,  and  give  the  effect  ci  ^  standing 
round  about  Jerusalem."  Especially  would  this  be 
the  case  to  a  wonhipper  in  the  Temple.  "  It  is 
true,'*  says  Pro'essor  Stanley,  "  that  this  image  is 
not  realized,  as  most  persons  fiuniliar  with  European 
scenery  would  wish,  and  expect  it  to  be  renlLeed. 
.  .  .  Any  one  fiu;ing  Jerusalem  westward,  north- 
ward, or  southward  will  always  see  the  dty  itaelf 
on  an  elevation  higher  than  the  hUIs  in  its  imiikv 
diate  ndghborhood,  its  towen  and  waUs  standing 
out  against  the  sky,  and  not  against  any  high  back- 
ground, such  as  that  whi;h  incloses  the  mountain 
towns  U)d  villages  of  our  own  Cumbrian  or  West- 
moreland valleys.  Nor  again  is  the  plain  on  which 
it  stands  inclosed  by  a  continuous,  thuugh  distant, 
dreb  of  mountobis  like  Athens  or  Innspniek.  Hic 
monntuns  in  the  ndgh1)orhood  of  Jerusalem  are  of 
unequal  height,  and  only  in  two  or  three  instanees 

h  A  table  of  levels,  dUkring  fomewhat  from  ttioBS 
of  Li.  Van  de  Tdda,  wTJ  tw  loand  In  Barelaj's  CN« 
q'  .;«  Qmu  Kingf  pp.  106, 104. 
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'■^J^^fhnmil,  er-Rftm,  tnd  TuUil  elF4l^ 
llring  to  anj  oontidernhle  deration.  Still  thej  net 
•I  a  thelter;  they  must  be  sttrmottiited  befbre  the 
tratTOer.  can  see,  or  the  invader  attadc,  the  Holy 
City :  and  the  distant  line  of  Moab  would  alwayi 
wem  to  rise  as  a  wall  against  invaden  from  the 
remote  east  •  It  is  these  mountains,  expressly  in- 
eludini;  those  be}'ond  the  Jordan,  which  are  men- 
tioned as  *  standing  round  about  Jerusalem '  in 
another  and  more  terrible  sense,  when,  on  the  night 
of  the  assault  of  .lenisalem  by  the  Roman  armies, 
they  *  echoed  back '  Uie  screams  of  the  inhabitants 
(if  the  captured  city,  and  the  victorious  shouts  of 
the  soldiers  of  Titus.  The  situation  of  Jerusalem 
was  thus  not  unlilce,  on  a  small  scale,  to  t^at  of 
Rome,  saving  the  great  difftfenoe  that  Rome  was 
in  a  welt- watered  plain,  leading  direct  to  the  sea, 
whereas  Jerusalem  was  on  a  bue  table-land,  in  the 
heart  of  the  country.  But  each  was  situated  on 
its  own  duster  of  steep  hills;  each  had  room  Ibr 
Aiture  expansion  in  the  surrounding  level;  each, 
too,  had  its  nearer  and  its  more  remote  barriers  of 
protecting  hills  —  Rome  its  Janiculum  hard  by,  and 
its  Apennine  and  Alban  mountains  in  the  distance; 
Jerusalem  itj  Olivet  hard  by,  and,  on  the  outposts 
of  its  plain,  Mizpeh,  Gibeon,  and  Ramah,  and  the 
ridge  which  dirides  it  from  Bethlehem**  (5.  ^  P. 
pp.  174,  175). 

*  This  may  be  the  best  place  for  stating  some 
of  the  results  of  Capt  Wilson's  measurements  by 
levels  for  determining  the  distance  of  Jerusalem 
from  various  other  pUuxs,  and  its  altitude  atiove 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  repre- 
sentations on  this  subject,  founded  on  reckonings  by 
time,  are  more  or  less  inaccurate.  The  following 
abridged  table  presents  the  observations  most  im- 
portant for  our  purpose.  It  shotUd  be  premised  that 
the  line  adopted  by  the  engineers  begins  at  Jnffn 
(Joppa)  and  runs  through  or  near  by  Ltui  (I^ydda), 
Jimzu (Gimzo),  Birfilttyn^  FU/ib (Gibeon), Beit-ur 
(Beth-Horon).  Jerusalem,  Bethany,  and  then  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Jericho,  where  tuniing  to  the  right 
it  crosses  the  (Jain  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Mfty-five 
bench-marks,  on  roclcs  or  other  permanent  oi)ject8, 
were  made  along  the  route,  which  must  be  of  great 
service  to  future  explorers.  The  line  of  the  levels 
appears  to  be  the  most  direct  one  practicable  be- 
tween the  two  limits :  — 

Distance  in 
Place.  Miles  and  Unks.  Altitude. 

Talk 0  0000  8,800 

Vasur 8  7656  85.405 

Belt-DsJam    ....  6  6848  01.435 

Lydda 11  5822  164.770 

Tluun 14  5194  411.605 

Muunt  Scopus    ...  87  6845  2,715.7% 

)iuant  Olivet      ...  89  0286  2,628.790 

5ammit  of  Olivet    .     .  89  1721  2.662.600 

Hettaaoy 40  2409  2.281825 

WeUortheApostks    .  416068  1,519.615 

Khan  Hadhnr    ...  48  5296  870.590 

31d  Aqueduct    ...  52  5174  89.715 

HMid  Sea  .         ...  62  2965  1,292.185 


1  *  Mr.  Tristrsm  states  that  Nebo,  one  of  tbe  som- 
mlts  01  this  Moab  range,  is  distinctly  visible  from  the 
roof  of  the  English  Chuich  at  Jenualcm,  and  that 
frith  suitable  ghuKS  the  buildings  of  Jerusalem  can 
se  seen  from  NiBo  (Ijtntt  »/  broft^  p.  542,  2d  ed.). 
fhe  affpearance  of  these  mountains  as  seen  from  Jem- 
streiehlng  like  a  curtain  along  the 
is  very  unique  and  impressive. 
Hic  hu  visited  the  holy  tUj  will  racogniw  8lanl«)-'s  d»- 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  highest  pohit  uf 
tion  between  the  two  seas  —  2,715  ibet  — oocm 
on  Mount  Scopus,  Just  north  of  Jeruaalem.     Hm 
hpcight  from  the  top  of  the  cairn  on  Scopua  is  2,7S4 
feet.    The  level  o[  the  Mediterranean  b'  crooaed 
8}  miles  beyond  Khcm  ffadhur;  and  the  figttrea 
against  the  two  last  stations  represent  the  de- 
pression  below  the  level   of   the  Mediterrmoean. 
'■lie  party  reached  the  Dead  Sea  on  tbe  12th  of 
March,  1865.     It  is  known  that  this  aea  is  liable 
to  be,  on  tbe  average,  six  feet  lower,  a  few  wedcs 
later  In  the  season ;  and  hence  the  lowest  depreasian 
of  the  surface  would  be  1,298  feet     According  to 
the  soundings  by  IJeut  Vignes  of  the  French  Nav^ . 
the  maximum  depth  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  1,148  feet 
making  the  depression  of  the  bottom  9,446  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  **  Tbe  sound- 
ing in  the  Mediterranean,  midway  between  Malta 
and  Candia,  by  Capt.  Spratt,  gave  a  depth  of  13,030 
feet,  or  a  depression  of  the  bottom  five  times  greBtci 
than  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea'*  {Ord- 
nanet  Survey  qf  Jertualem,  pp.   90-2.),    Lood. 
1866).    It  should  be  sUted  that  a  line  of  levels  was 
also  carried  from  Jerusalem  to  Solomon's  Poob. 
The  level  at  the  Jaflk  gate  on  the  west  aide  of  the 
city  was  found  to  be  2.528  feet  below  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean;  near  Mar  FJyas,  2,616;  at  Rachel*8  tomb, 
2,478;  at  the  Castle  near  Solomon's  Pools,  9,624|: 
near  the  upper  Pool,  2,616,  and  the  lower  Pom, 
2,513}.     (Surrey,  p.  88.)  H. 

RiMuh.  —  There  appear  to  have  been  but  two 
main  approaches  to  the  city.  1.  From  the  Jocdas 
Valley  by  Jericho  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This 
was  the  route  commonly  taken  from  the  north  and 
east  of  the  country  —  as  from  Galilee  by  our  Lotd 
(Luke  xvii.  11,  xviii.  35,  xix.  1,  29,  45,  Ac),  from 
Damascus  by  Pompey  (Joseph.  Ani.  xiv.  8,  §  4; 
4,  §  1),  to  Mahanaim  by  David  (2  Sam.  xv.,  xri.). 
It  was  also  the  route  (h>m  pboes  in  the  oentnl  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  as  Samaria  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  15  > 
The  latter  part  of  the  approach,  over  tbe  Mount 
of  Olives,  as  generally  followed  at  the  present  day, 
is  identical  with  wluU  it  was,  at  least  in  one  mem- 
orable instance,  in  the  time  of  Christ.  A  path 
there  is  over  the  crown  of  the  hiH,  but  the  common 
route  still  runs  more  to  the  south,  round  the 
shoulder  of  the  principal  summit  (see  5.  ^  /*.  p.  193 ). 
In  the  later  times  of  Jerusalem,  this  road  rrnssut 
the  valley  of  the  Kedron  by  a  bridge  or  viaduct  on 
a  double  series  of  arches,  and  altered  the  Temple 
by  the  gate  Susan.  (See  the  quotations  fitm  tbe 
Talmud  in  (Xho,  Lex.  Rab.  265 ;  and  Barclay,  i^ 
102,  282.)  The  insecure  sUte  of  the  Jordan  Va&ey 
has  thrown  this  route  ^ery  much  into  disuse,  and  baa 
di\'erted  the  traffic  from  the  north  to  a  road  along 
the  central  ridge  of  the  country.  2.  From  the 
great  maritime  plidn  of  Phiiistia  and  Sharon.  This 
road  led  by  the  two  Beth-horons  up  to  the  high 
ground  at  Gibeon,  whence  it  turned  sooth,  and 
came  to  Jerusalem  by  Ramah  and  Gibeah,  and  over 
the  ridge  north  of  the  city.  This  is  still  the  route 
by  which  the  heavy  traffic  is  carried,  though  a 


scripdoD  of  the  view  as  not  lees  Just  than  beantiftd . 
"  Vrom  almost  every  point,  there  Is  visible  that  lose 
purple  wall,  rising  out  of  its  unfkthomable  depths,  se 
us  even  more  Interesting  than  to  the  old  Jebnidles  ot 
Israelites.  They  knew  the  tribes  who  lived  there 
they  had  ones  dwelt  there  themselves.  But  se  the 
Inhatritants  of  modem  Jerusalem,  of  whom  oumpare 
tlvely  few  have  ever  visited  the  other  side  «f  tbi 
JoedJaa,  It  is  the  end  of  the  world,  — and  Is 
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}M  man  pndpitoiu  roa^  ii  afiudly  taken 
betiweu  JaroMuem  and  Jafik.  iii 
the  annala  we  ahall  find  that  it  waa  the 
note  by  which  lai)^  bodies,  audi  aa  armia,  alwata 
■ppraached  the  city,  whether  from  Gaza  on  tlie 
Both,  or  from  C>eau«a  and  Ptolemaia  on  the  north. 
).  The  commmiication  with  the  moantainoiu  di»- 
trieta  of  the  aouth  is  lesa  distinct  Eren  Hebron^ 
iftcr  the  cataUiahment  of  the  monarchy  at  Jem- 
«lem,  waa  liardly  of  importanoe  enough  to  main- 
tun  any  eonaidermble  amount  of  oommonication, 
and  only  in  Uie  wan  of  the  MaccalieeB  do  we  hear 
of  any  military  operations  in  that  region. 

The  roada  out  of  Jeniaalem  were  a  special  sub- 
ject of  SoloaKm*a  care.  He  paved  them  with  black 
stone— probably  the  baaalt  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
districte  (Jowph.  AnL  tIU.  7.  §  4). 

Gales.  —  llie  situation  of  the  various  gates  of 
the  dty  is  examined  in  Section  III.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  desirable  to  supply  here  a  complete  list  of 
those  which  are  named  in  the  Bible  and  Josepbua, 
•ith  the  references  to  their  occurrences :  — 

1.  Gate  of  Ephraim.  2  Chr.  zxv.  23;  Neh.  viii. 
16,  xu.  89.    Thia  ia  probably  the  same  as  the  — 

2.  Gate  of  Bei\}aniin.  Jer.  xz.  2,  xxzvii.  13; 
Xeeh.  xiT.  10.  If  ao,  it  was  400  eabiU  diatant 
from  the  — 

3.  Comer  Gate.  2  Qir.  xzr.  23,  zzri.  9;  Jer. 
nxi.  38;  Zeeh.  xiv.  10. 

4.  Gate  of  Joahua,  gofemor  of  the  dty.  2  K. 
nm.  8. 

ft.  (late  between  the  two  walls.  2  K.  zzv.  4; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4. 

6.  Horae  Gate.  Neh.  iii.  28;  2  Chr.  xziii.  15; 
Jer.  xxxi.  40. 

7.  Ravine  Gate  (•*.  e.  opening  on  ravine  of  Hin- 
Dom).    2  Chr.  xxvi.  9;  Neh.  ii.  18,  16,  iii.  13. 

8.  Fish  Gate.  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  14;  Neh.  iii.  8; 
Zeph.  i.  10. 

9.  Ihmg  Gate.     Neh.  U.  13,  Ul.  13. 

10.  ShMp  Gate.     Ndi.  iU.  1,  32,  zii.  39. 

11.  East  Gate.     Neh.  Ui.  29. 

12.  Uiphkad.     Neh.  iii.  31. 

13.  Fountain  Gate  (SikNun?).     Neh.  xii.  37. 

14.  Water  Gate.     Neh.  xii.  37. 

15.  OU  Gate.     Neh.  xu.  39. 

16.  Prison  Gate.     Ndi.  xU.  39. 

17.  Gate  Hanith  (perhaps  the  9tm;  A.  V.  East 
Gate).    Jer.  six.  2. 

18.  Fint  Gate.    Zedi.  xiv.  10. 

19.  Gate  Gaonaih  (gardens).    Joseph.  B.  J.  v. 

29.  Esseoea*  Gate.    Joseph.  B,  J.  4,  §  2. 

To  these  shonU  be  added  the  foflowing  gates  of 
the  Temple: 

GateSm-.     2K.xL6.     CUkdabo  — 

Gate  of  Fomidation.    2  Cbr,  xxiii.  5. 

Gate  of  the  Guard,  or  behhid  the  goard.  2  K. 
d.6, 19.     Called  the  — 

High  Gate.  2  Chr.  xziii.  20,  xxvii.  8 ;  2  K.  xv.  85. 

Gate  Shallecheth.     1  Chr.  xxvi.  16. 

Bwrial-GrotMdi.  —  Hie  main  eemcCery  of  the 
dty  seena  ttom  an  early  date  to  have  been  where 
iisslfll  — on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  vaDey  of  the 


Bijtbaii  moantalBS  almost  have  the  elbet  of  a  ^stant 
ficv  of  the  sea ;  the  hues  ooostantly  ehaoging,  this 
» that  predpitous  roek  coning  oat  clear  In  the  moni- 
hf  or  evaalng  shade  —  ttMre,  the  Ibtrn  dfanly  shad- 
wid  oaft  by  aufwrnndipg  valleys  of  what  may  possibly 
the  potat  of  Ksnk,  ttia  capital  of 
ef  the  OnMBisH— aiMl  thm  at 
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Eidnm.  Here  it  waa  that  the  fragments  of  thr 
idol  abominations,  dentroyed  by  Jodah,  wov  cast 
on  the  **  graves  of  the  children  of  the  people "  (2 
K.  xxiii.  6),  and  the  valley  was  always  the  reoepta> 
de  for  imparities  of  all  kinds.  There  Maachah*a 
idol  was  burnt  by  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  18);  there,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  Athaliah  was  executed ;  and  there 
the  *'  fUthiness  **  accumulated  In  the  sanctuary,  by 
the  lUse-worship  of  Ahaz,  was  ilisch'UTed  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  6, 16).  But  in  addition  to  this,  and  although 
there  is  only  a  slight  allusion  In  the  Bible  to  the 
fact  (Jer.  vii.  32),  many  of  tlie  tombs  now  existing 
in  the  free  of  the  ravine  of  Hinnom,  on  the  south 
of  the  city,  must  be  as  old  as  Biblical  times  —  and 
if  so,  show  tliat  this  was  also  used  as  a  cemetery. 
The  monument  of  Ananus  the  high-priest  (Joaepb 
B,  J.  V.  12,  §  2)  would  seem  to  hare  been  in  thit 
direction. 

The  tombs  of  the  kings  were  in  the  dty  of  Darid, 
that  is.  Mount  Zion,  which,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
conduding  section  [III.]  of  this  article,  was  an 
eminence  on  the  northeni  part  of  Mount  Moriih. 
[See  opposite  view  in  §  IV.  Amer.  ed]  The  royal 
sepulchres  were  probably  chambers  containing  sep- 
arate recesses  for  the  successive  kings.  [Tombs.] 
Gf  some  of  the  kings  it  is  recorded  that,  not  bdng 
thought  worthy  of  a  resting-place  there,  they  were 
buried  in  separate  or  private  tombe  In  Mount  Zioo 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  20,  xxiv.  25;  2  K.  xv.  7).  Ahaz  waa 
not  admitted  to  Zion  at  all,  but  was  buried  in 
Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  27).  Other  spots  also 
were  used  for  burial.  Somewhere  to  the  north  of 
the  Temple,  and  not  fiur  from  the  wall,  was  the 
monument  of  king  Alexander  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  7,  $ 
3).  Near  the  northwest  comer  of  the  city  was  the 
monumem.  uf  John  the  high-priest  (Joseph,  v.  6,  $ 
2,  Ac.),  and  to  the  northeast  the  "  monument  of  the 
Fuller  '*  (Joseph.  B,  J.  v.  4,  §  2).  On  the  north,  too, 
were  the  monuments  of  Herod  (v.  3,  §  2)  and  of 
queen  Helena  (v.  2,  §  2,  8,  §  8),  the  former  dose 
to  the  '«  Serpent's  Pool." 

Wood ;  Gntffetu.  —  We  have  very  little  evidence 
as  to  the  amount  of  wood  and  of  cultivation  that 
existed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  The 
king's  gardens  of  Da^id  and  Solomon  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  bottom  formed  by  the  oonfluenoe  of  the 
Kedron  and  Hinnom  (Ndi.  iii.  15;  Joseph.  Ant. 
vii.  14,  §  4,  ix.  10,  §  4).  The  Mount  of  Olives,  as 
its  name  and  those  of  various  places  upon  it  seem 
to  imply,  was  a  fruitftil  spot  At  its  foot  was 
situated  the  Garden  of  Othsemane.  At  the  time 
of  the  final  siege,  the  space  north  of  the  wall  of 
Agtippa  was  covered  with  gardens,  groves,  and 
plantations  of  fruit-trees,  inclosed  by  hedges  and 
walls;  and  to  levd  these  was  one  of  Titus's  first 
operations  (B.  J.  v.  3,  §  2).  We  know  that  the 
gate  Gennath  (t.  e.  **  of  gardens  ">  openrd  on  this 
side  of  the  dty  {B.  J.  v.  4,  $  2).  The  Valley  of 
Hinnom  was  in  Jerome's  time  "a  pleasant  and 
woody  spot,  fan  of  delightfiil  gardens  watered  from 
the  fountain  of  Sik}ah  "  ( Comm.  in  Jer.  vii.  39). 
In  the  Tafanud  mention  is  made  of  a  certain  rorft* 
garden  ootdde  the  dty,  which  waa  of  great  fame 
but  no  clew  is  given  to  Its  situation  (Otho,  Lex. 


ttmes  all  wiapt  In  deep  base  —  the  m< 
hanging  ths  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  all  the 
more  striking  from  tbtir  eootiaat  with  ttie  gray  ns 
green  odon  of  the  hills  and  streets  and  walls  thipq^ 
which  yoa  eateh  the  gUmpss  of  thosa.**  {8.  f  F 
p.  168,  Affler.  ed.)  H. 
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266).  [Gardek.]  Thesiegeiof  Jflniailim 
too  frequent  during  its  later  hiitory  to  admit 
•f  any  oonsiderahle  growth  of  wood  near  it,  even  if 
the  Uiin  soil,  which  covers  the  rockj  substratum, 
would  allow  of  it.  And  the  scarcity  of  earth  again 
necessitated  the  cutting  down  of  all  the  trees  that 
oould  he  found  for  the  banks  and  mounds,  with 
which  the  ancient  sieges  were  conducted.  This  is 
expressly  said  ui  the  accounts  of  the  sieges  of 
Pompey  and  Titus.  In  the  latter  case  the  country 
was  swept  of  its  timber  for  a  distance  of  eight  or 
nine  miles  fh>m  the  city  (i9.  J.  vi.  8,  §  1,  Ac.). 

Water.  —  How  the  gardens  Just  mentioned  on 
the  north  of  the  city  were  watered  it  Is  difficult  to 
understand,  since  at  present  no  water  exists  in  that 
direction.  At  the  time  of  the  siege  (Joseph.  B,  J.  ▼. 
3,  §  2)  there  was  a  resenroir  in  that  neighborhood 
called  the  Serpent's  Pool;  but  it  has  not  been  dis- 
covered in  modem  times.  The  subject  of  the  waters 
b  more  particularly  discussed  in  the  third  section, 
and  reasons  are  shown  for  believing  that  at  one 
time  a  very  copious  source  existed  somewhere  north 
of  the  town,  the  outflow  of  which  was  btopped  — 
possibly  by  Hezekiah,  and  the  water  led  under- 
ground to  reservoirs  in  the  city  and  below  the 
Temple.  From  these  reservoirs  the  overflow  escaped 
k)  the  so-called  Fount  of  the  Virgin,  and  thence  to 
Biloam,  and  possibly  to  the  Bir-A^,  or  ^  Well 
of  Nehemlah.**  This  source  would  seem  to  have 
been,  and  to  be  still  the  only  qning  in  the  city  — 
bat  it  was  always  provided  wi^  private  and  public 
cisterns.  Some  of  the  latter  still  remain.  Outiiide 
the  walls  the  two  on  the  west  side  (Birket  MamiUa, 
and  Birket  et-Sttlidn)^  generally  known  as  the 
upper  and  lower  reservoirs  of  Gihon,  the  small 
**pool  of  Siloam,"  with  the  larger  B.  eUFfnmra 
close a4Joining,  and  the  B,  Hammam  Sitti  Afmyam^ 
eloee  to  the  St.  Stephen's-  Gate.  Inside  are  the  so- 
called  Pool  of  Heaekiah  {B.  eUBatrak\  near  the 
Ja&  gate,  which  receives  the  surplus  water  of  the 
Birket  Mamilla ;  and  tiie  B.  IsraU  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  city,  dose  to  the  St  Stephen's  (late. 
eommonly  known  as  the  Pool  of  Bethcwia.  These 
two  reservoirs  are  probably  the  Pools  of  Amygdalon 
and  Struthius  of  Joaephus,  respectively.  Dr.  Bar- 
slay  has  discovered  another  reservoir  below  the 
Mekemeh  in  the  low  part  of  the  city  —  the  Tyro- 
pceon  valley  —  west  of  the  ffaramj  supplied  by  the 
aqueduct  fh>m  Bethlehem  and  "  Sok>mon*s  Pools.*' 
It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
article  to  enter  more  at  length  into  the  subject  of 
the  waters.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapters 
an  the  subject  in  Barclav's  City  of  the  Great  King 
(X.  and  xviii.),  and  Williams's  fMy  O/y;  also  to 
the  articles  Kidrow;  Siloam;  Pool. 

Streets,  ff<m$e»,  etc.  —  Of  the  nature  of  these 
In  the  ancient  city  we  have  only  the  most  scattered 
aoUceB.  The  "  East  Street'*  (2  Chr.  xxix.  4);  the 
** street  of  the  city" — i.  e.  the  city  of  I)avid 
(xxxii.  6) ;  the  "  street  &cing  the  water  gate"  (Neh. 
riii.  1,  3) — or,  according  to  the  parallel  account 
in  1  Esdr.  ix.  38,  the  "  broad  plsMse  (ebp^voo^) 
9f  the  Temple  towards  the  east; "  the  street  of  the 
housp  of  God  (Ecr.  x.  9) ;  the  street  of  the  gate  of 
Ephndm"  (Neh.  viii.  16);  and  the  >*open  place 
of  the  first  gate  towards  the  east "  must  have  been 
QOt  "streets"  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  so  much 
ss  the  open  spaces  found  in  eastern  towns  round 

•  The  writer  was  there  In  September,  and  the 
above  described  left  an  tnefttcsable  ImpiMslon 
him. 
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the  inside  of  the  gates.  This  is  evident,  not  oeh 
from  the  word  used,  AecAoft,  which  has  the  ftni 
of  breadth  or  room,  but  also  ftom  the  nature  of  tbs 
occurrences  related  in  each  case.  The  same  phees 
an  intended  in  Zech.  viii.  6.  Streets,  propetly  sr 
called  ( Chtaai4h)j  there  were  (Jer.  v.  1,  xL  13,  Ac) 
but  the  name  of  only  one,  "  the  Bakers'  Steeet' 
(Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  is  preserved  to  us.  This  ia  con* 
jectured,  from  the  names,  to  have  been  near  the 
Tower  of  Ovens  (Neh.  xii.  38;  *<fumaoea  "  ia  incor- 
rect). A  notice  of  streets  of  this  kind  in  the  ad 
century  b.  c.  is  pieseneJ  by  Aiisteas  (see  p.  1292). 
At  the  time  of  the  destruction  by  Titus  the  kw 
part  of  the  city  was  filled  with  narrow  lanea,  con- 
taining the  bainars  of  the  town,  and  when  the 
breach  was  made  in  the  second  wall  it  was  at  the 
spot  where  the  cloth,  brasa,  and  wool  basaars 
abutted  on  the  wall. 

To  the  houses  we  have  eren  less  dew,  but  there 
is  no  resson  to  suppose  that  in  either  houses  cr 
streets  the  ancient  Jerusalem  differed  wry  materiaDy 
from  the  modem.  No  doubt  the  andent  dty  did  not 
exhibit  that  air  of  mouldering  dilapidation  which 
is  now  so  prominent  there  —  that  sooty  look  which 
gives  its  houses  the  appearance  of  "  having  been 
burnt  down  many  centuries  ago  "  (Richardson,  in 
S.  <f  P.  p.  183),  and  which,  as  it  is  characteristic  of 
so  many  eastern  towns,  must  be  ascribed  to  Tmkish 
neglect.  In  another  respect  too,  the  moden  dty 
must  present  a  dififerent  aspect  fitMa  the  aadent  — 
the  dull  monotony  of  color  which,  at  least  during  a 
part  of  the  year,'  pervades  the  sfepes  of  the  hills 
and  ravines  outside  the  walls.  Not  only  is  this  the 
case  on  the  west,  where  the  dty  does  not  rdiere 
the  view,  but  also  on  the  south.  A  duH,  leaden 
ashy  hue  overspreads  aU.  No  doubt  this  is  due, 
wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  enormous  qnaotitieB  of 
dtbi  is  of  stone  and  mortar  which  have  been  shot 
over  the  precipices  after  the  numerous  demolitionfl 
of  the  city.  The  whole  of  the  slopes  south  of  the 
Haram  area  (the  ancient  Ophd),  and  the  roodeni 
Zion,  and  the  west  side  of  the  Vidiey  of  Jdiosh^ihat, 
especially  near  the  St  Stephen's  Gate,  are  covered 
with  these  d^ris^  lying  as  soft  and  loose  as  the  day 
they  were  poured  over,  and  presenting  the  A^Ml^- 
ance  of  gigantic  mounds  of  rubbish. 

In  this  point  at  least  the  andent  dty  stood  in 
fiivorable  contrast  with  the  modem,  but  in  many 
others  the  resemblance  must  have  been  strong.  The 
nature  of  the  site  oompds  the  walls  in  many  phoes 
to  retain  their  old  positions.  The  southern  part 
of  the  summit  of  the  Upper  City  and  the  slopes  of 
Ophd  are  now  bare,  where  prevkms  to  the  ibal 
siege  they  were  covered  with  houses,  and  the  North 
Wall  has  retired  very  much  south  of  where  it  then 
stood;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  West  and  East, 
and  the  western  corner  of  the  North  Wall,  are  what 
they  always  were.  And  the  look  of  the  walk  and 
gates,  especially  the  Jaffit  Gate,  with  the  "  dtadd  " 
ac^joining,  and  the  Damascus  Gate,  is  probaUy 
hu^ly  changed  fh>m  what  it  was.  Trae,  the  min- 
arets, domes,  and  spires,  which  give  such  a  variety 
to  the  modem  town,  must  have  been  absent;  h«^ 
their  place  was  supplied  by  the  four  great  towen 
at  the  northwest  part  of  the  wall;  by  the  upper 
stories  and  turrets  of  Herod's  palace,  the  palace  of 
the  Asmoneans,  and  the  other  public  buHdii^: 
while  the  krfty  fortress  of  Antonia,  toweriiu;  fti 
above  every  huilding  within  the  dty,^  and  iteeS 


h  (t  Oonspieuo  AMtigio  turils  Antonia'*  (XlBa.  Mtf 
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bj  tin  ktpp  on  ill  fODtlMMt  ooraar, 
formed  a  faatarp  in  the  view  not 
unlike  (though  mora  prominent  then) 
the  «« Citadei "  of  the  modern  town.  The  flat  roofii 
•nd  the  nbeence  of  windows,  which  give  en  eestem 
dtj  m  etaitling  an  appeanmoe  to  a  western  trav- 
eBer,  most  have  existed  then  as  now. 

But  the  gwistiet  resemManoe  must  have  been  on 
the  sontheaai  side,  towards  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Though  there  ean  be  no  doubt  (sea  below,  Sec- 
tion UI.  p.  1314)  that  the  inclosure  is  now  much 
hrger  than  it  was,  yet  the  precinct  of  tlie  Haram 
es-SAcH/*,  with  its  domes  «nd  sacred  buUdings, 
some  of  them  clinging  to  the  verj  spot  formerly 
oecupied  by  the  Temple,  must  preserve  what  we 
Bay  can  the  personal  identity  of  this  quarter  of  the 
eiiy,  bat  little  changed  in  its  general  ieattu«s  tron\ 
what  it  waa  when  the  Temple  stood  there.  Nay, 
in  the  substructions  of  the  inclosure — those 
and  venerable  vralls,  which  once  to  see  is 
new  to  forget — is  the  very  masonry  itself,  its  lower 
eowMs  undisturbed,  which  was  laid  there  by  Herod 
the  Great,  and  by  Agnppa,  possibly  even  by  still 
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qflht  CUff,  —  The  various  spots  hi  the 
oc^^bofhood  of  the  dty  will  be  described  at  length 
under  their  own  names,  and  to  them  the  reader  is 
aeeoidinglj  referred  See  £n-rooel;  Hiivnom; 
KiDBoa;  Ouviss,  Mouirr  op,  etc.,  etc 

n.    Tm  AXMALB   OF  TRB  CiTT. 

(n  eonsideriqg  the  annals  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
.lothmg  strikes  one  so  forcibly  as  the  number  and 
severity  of  the  sieges  which  it  underwent.  We 
cstch  our  earliest  glimpse  of  it  in  the  brief  notice 
of  the  1st  chapter  of  Judges,  which  describes  how 
the  *^ehiklfen  of  Jodah  smote  it  with  the  edge  of 
the  ftword,  and  set  the  city  on  fire; "  and  almost 
the  btest  mention  of  it  in  the  New  Testament  is 
imntMi^  in  the  solonn  warnings  in  which  Christ 
fcietold  how  Jerusalem  should  be  **  compassed  with 
snsies**  (Luke  zxL  90),  and  the  abomination  of 
dfsnhlinn  be  seen  standing  in  the  Holy  Place  (Matt. 
txiv.  15).  In  the  fifteen  centuries  which  dapsed 
betwestt  those  tiro  points  the  city  was  besieged  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  times;  twice  it  was  razed  to 
the  giWDd ;  and  on  two  other  occasions  its  walls 
woe  leveDed.  In  this  respect  it  stands  without  a 
paiaDel  in  any  dty  andent  or  modem.  The  fiuit 
is  one  of  gnat  dgnifieance.  The  number  of  the 
sieges  testifies  to  the  importance  of  the  town  as  a 
\aj  to  the  wliole  country,  and  as  the  depontary  of 
the  aeeoDDnlated  treasures  of  the  Temple,  no  less 
Ixtibly  than  do  the  severity  of  the  contests  and 
their  pi^otncted  length  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
pnsitinn,  and  the  obstinate  enthusiasm  of  the  Jewish 
peof^iL  At  the  same  time  the  details  of  these 
apentioiia,  scanty  as  they  are,  throw  considerable 
%ht  osi  the  diflKoult  topography  of  the  place;  and 

•  Aeeoidlng  to  Jossphus,  th^  did  not  attask  Jeru- 
■hm  tOl  alter  Ihsy  had  tsken  many  other  towns  ~- 

t  See  this  ootiBed  and  eootrsated  with  the  dtnatkm 
•f  lbs  vUagM  In  other  parts  by  Prof.  Stanley  {S.  f  P. 
MI,  Silt  Ike.). 

«  Ahoot  half  way  through  the  period  of  the  Judgee 
— «.«.  dr.  s.o.  mo — oeeumd  an  invasion  of  the 
isnttery  of  tha  Hittttas  (KhaM)  by  Selhee  I.  king  of 
%ypl,  and  the  eaptnrs  of  the  e»pltal  dly,  Ketesh,  In 
As  laod  of  Anar.  TMe  would  not  have  beea  iiotleed 
tela,  kHi  not  Ketodi  been  by  some  wrlten  dentlfled 
(OdMm,  BnT".  *^  TVjrtiiiiAiKv,  cie. ; 
•1 


on  the  whole  they  are  in  every  way  so  diaiaflterlstis^ 
that  it  has  seemed  not  unfit  to  use  them  as  fiv  as 
poanUe  as  a  frame-work  for  the  following  rapid 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  city. 

The  first  siege  appears  to  have  taken  place  almost 
immediatdy  after  Uie  death  of  Joshua  (cir.  1400 
B.  c).  Judah  and  Simecm  had  been  ordoed  by 
the  divine  orsde  at  Sbiloh  or  Sbechem  to  com- 
mence the  task  of  actual  possession  of  the  portions 
distributed  by  Joshua.  As  they  traversed  the 
region  south  c^  these  they  encountoed  a  huge  force 
of  Ouiaanites  at  Besek.  These  they  dispersed,  took 
prisoner  Adoni-besek,  a  ferodous  petty  chieftain, 
who  was  the  terror  of  the  country,  and  swept  on 
thdr  southward  road.  Jvusaleni  was  soon  reached.** 
It  was  evidently  too  important,  and  also  too  near 
the  actual  limits  of  Judah,  to  be  passed  by.  "  They 
fought  against  it  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the  dty  on  fire  " 
(Judg.  i.  8).  To  this  brief  notice  Josephus  {Ant. 
v.  3,  §  2)  makes  a  material  addition.  He  tells  us 
tiiat  die  nege  lasted  some  time  {ahy  XP^^^) «  ^^ 
the  part  which  was  taken  at  hst,  and  in  wnich  the 
slaughter  was  made,  was  the  lower  city :  but  that 
the  upper  dty  was  so  strong,  "by  reason  of  its 
walls  and  also  of  the  nature  of  the  place,**  that  they 
rdinquished'the  attempt  and  moved  off  to  Hebron 
{Ata.  V.  2,  §  23).  Thene  few  valuable  words  of  the 
ckl  Jewish  historian  reveal  one  of  Uiose  topograph- 
ical peculiarities  of  the  pbice  —  the  possession  of  an 
upper  as  well  as  a  k>wer  city  —  which  difiinenced 
it  so  remarkably  fnm  the  other  towns  of  Palestine 
—  which  eni^lcxl  it  to  sunnve  so  many  sieges  and 
partial  destructions,  and  which  in  the  former  section 
we  ha^-e  endeavored  to  explain.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  these  characteristics,  which  must 
have  been  impressed  with  peculiar  force  on  the 
mind  oS  Joeephus  during  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, of  which  he  had  only  lately  been  a  witness, 
should  have  recurred  to  him  when  writing  the 
acrount  of  the  earher  sieges.^ 

As  k>ng  as  the  upper  city  remained  in  the  handii- 
of  the  Jebusites  they  practically  had  poesesnon  of 
the  whole — and  a  Jebusite  city  in  fact  it  remained 
for  a  long  period  after  this.  The  Bei\jamites  fol«> 
lowed  the  men  of  Judah  to  Jerusalem,  but  with  no 
better  result  —  **  They  could  not  drive  out  the 
Jebusites,  but  the  Jebusites  dwelt  with  the  ohildren 
of  Bei^jamin  in  Jerusalem  unto  this  day  "  (Judg.  i. 
21).  At  the  time  of  the  sad  story  of  the  Levitt 
(Judg.  six.)  —  which  the  mention  of  Phinehas  (xx. 
28)  fixes  as  early  in  tiie  period  of  the  Judges  — 
B^amin  can  hardly  have  had  e\'en  so  much  foot- 
ing as  the  passage  just  quoted  would  indicate;  for 
the  Levite  refuses  to  enter  it,  not  becaow  it  was 
hostile,  but  because  it  was  **  the  city  of  a  ntranger, 
and  not  of  Israd."  And  this  lasted  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  Judges,  the  reign  of  Saul,  and 
the  reign  of  David  at  Hebron.^    Owing  to  se^'eral 

aim  Williams  In  Diet,  of  Geogr.  H.  28,  34).  The 
grounds  of  the  identiflcatioo  are  (1|  the  apparpnt 
afllnity  of  the  name  (which  they  nad'Chadash)  with 
the  Qreek  Ki3vn«,  the  modem  Arable  ei-JTiK/f,  and 
the  Syrlae  Kadatha ;  (3)  the  affinity  of  Amar  with 
Amoritss ;  (8)  a  likeness  betwewi  the  form  and  dtoa- 
tlon  of  the  dty,  as  shown  In  a  rode  sketch  In  the 
Egyptian  rseoids,  and  that  of  Jemsalem.  But  on 
cloeer  esunlnaticin  these  oorrMpendenees  vanlsk. 
Egyptian  soholars  ars  now  egreed  that  Jerusalem  Is 
much  too  tkr  south  to  ault  the  reqnirauienlB  of  the 
rest  of  the  campaign,  aol  that  Relssh'  survives  In 
£rdft,aname  dleueesnidiby  BsMnise  e;ia8be4  ta  •> 
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*wiiiiii«     ri iiii 1  iiriiiii  iiv  ii  nhHih 

—  Sul'i  aaaaMtiaa  oitli  Glbs^  ud  Uwrid'*  wiUi 
XOOta  kcd  Hdmn  — Ihs  dlnuion  at  BajuBin 
Hid  Jndali,  gjaiboUnd  bf  Siul'i  parMcuttoo  of 
CbtM  —  Uh  tide  of  iSUn  nt  dnwn  northwudi 
uid  KntliwinU,  uul  JflruaJim,  with  the  pU« 
k^iuimt,  mi  Wt  In  


Oftr  tU  Imd  both  iiorth  u 


■IHRTTBA  r.»M 

ud  Uh  dxAia  <l 


taa  ef  Um  taaulrr, 

Ml  oa  tiM  dlj  of  U»  JolnailB. 

DtTid  *dTMi»d  l«  the  li^  t  tba  htmi  td  te 

nxti-irf-nr  cfT  ■:;  Ihe  tribe*  who  hst  oww  to  He 

broD  "  to  tuni  the  kiogdurn  of  Saol  to  hizD,"   Ihej 

an  (UKd  ■■  380,000  mm,  ehoin  mirion  of  tltf 

of  the  Jebiiulee. ,  Bowa  of  Imd  [1  Chr.  lii.  33-38).     No  dooU 

ie  I  tb»j  nfipnadied  the  dtj  from  tbe  eouth.     The 

it   nrint  at  tba  Kednui.  Ilw  nUej  of  HioDMn,  At 

be  hilk  loath  aad  ■outhoit  of  the  town,  the  iqibuidi 

D-jon  tbeweit  imut  We  ewwined  with  tfaaee  hiidj 


■uTTioii.     At  bdbre,  the  lower  dtj  wee  imme- 

lleteljteken  — endeabelbn,  the  dtedel  held  out 
(Joeeph,^n(.»ll.3,il)'    The  undeunled  Jeboiil«, 


net  er<»fM  bem  Ae  S.  W. 

bdterfaig  In  the  ImtmsneUfitj  of  their  tikm, 
tunned  Ute  btttlementa  "  with  lune  and  bttad."  ■ 
Hot  tbej  Uttle  undentood  the  temptr  cf  the  kta| 


J  panou  iBn^ch,  (Jn(T.  J>u(V|/). 


.la  u  the  iKtl    On  M 


them  (HUI.  nl.  14|.     Aal  iiidHd  what  b 
pU,  Tbtoh  vibi  not  frnmd*d  Oil  Irm^  efto 


et  UHlei,  J.  J,  B.  Penwu  — nuld  ntn  lo  te*> 
It  wH  e  pnneri)  oeid  in  fiUun  irlUi  n|ei4  tt  IK 
tmrtefDabtt  Kxtnee  ■-  "  Tba  blbul  ead  tta  [lai  in 
tfan  i  let  hhn  vilte  Ibe  plue  K  be  c«."    lO.it 
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«  if  IhoM  he  oooinuuided.  Darid'B  angor  m* 
Iboromphly  rouaed  by  the  iiuult  (^^i^c/f ,  Joseph. ), 
■d  he  «t  OQce  prodainied  to  his  bwt  that  the  fini 
■an  who  would  scale  the  rocky  side  of  the  fortress 
ind  kill  a  Jeliusite  should  be  made  chief  captain  of 
tbe  host  A  crowd  of  warriori  (rtibnrcr,  Joseph.)y 
nuhsd  forward  to  the  attempt,  but  Joab*8  superior 
tgilitj  gained  him  the  day,>  and  the  citadd,  the 
fiwtiieM  of  /ion,  was  taken  (cir.  1046  B.  c.)-  It 
is  the  first  time  that  that  memorable  name  appears 
in  the  hijitory. 

DsriJ  at  once  proceeded  to  secure  himself  la  his 
D?r  aequLsitiun.  He  inclosed  the  whole  of  the 
dtf  with  a  wall,  and  connected  it  with  the  citadel 
Id  the  latter  he  tuok  up  his  own  quarters,  and  the 
Zion  cf  the  Jebusites  became  "  the  city  of  David/'  ^ 
[Ziox;  MiLLo.]  The  rest  of  the  town  was  left 
b  the  more  immediate  care  of  the  new  captain  of 
ihehoit. 

The  sensation  caused  by  the  fidl  of  thb  impr^- 
o^le  fortress  must  have  been  enormous.  It 
rescbed  even  to  tbe  distant  Tyre,  and  before  long 
in  embas«y  arrived  from  Hiram,  the  king  of  Pha&- 
nicia,  with  the  characteristic  oflfarings  (^  artificers 
Aod  msteritils  to  erect  a  palace  for  David  in  his 
new  abode.  The  palace  was  built,  and  occupiei 
bj  tbe  btak  establishroent  of  wives  and  concubines 
which  David  acquired.  Two  attempts  were  made 
—  the  one  by  the  Philistines  alone  (2  Sam.  v.  17- 
iU  1  Chr.  ziv.  a-12),  the  other  by  the  PhUistines, 
with  all  Syria  and  Phoenicia  (Joseph.  AnL  vu,  4, 
§  1;  2  Sam.  v.  22-25)  —  to  attack  David  in  his  new 
■ituatioo,  but  they  did  not  aflect  the  city,  and  the 
•ctiona  were  fought  in  the  "  Valley  of  (iiants,'* 
tpfMrently  north  of  Jerusalem,  near  Gilieah  or 
Gibeoa.  Tbe  arrival  of  the  Ark.  however,  was  an 
crent  of  great  importance.  Ttie  old  Tabernacle  of 
BealeeJ  and  Alioliab  being  now  pitched  on  the 
heii^ht  of  Gibeon,  a  new  tent  had  been  spread  by 
Ds%-id  iu  the  fortress  for  the  reception  of  the  Ark; 
md  bere^  *<  in  its  pbce,**  it  was  deposited  with  the 
OMMt  impresBTve  ceremonies,  and  Zion  became  at 
mee  tbe  great  sanctuary  of  the  nation.  It  now 
perhaps  acquired  the  name  of  Beth  ha-Har,  tlie 
^  home  of  the  mount,**  of  which  we  catch  a  glimpse 
b  the  I.XX.  addition  to  2  Sam.  xv.  24.  In  this 
ient  tbe  Ark  remsiined,  except  for  i'js  short  flight  to 
th«  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  with  David  (xv. 
*4-'2d),  until  it  was  removed  to  its  permanent  rest- 
bg-plsoe  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 

In  tbe  fortress  of  Zion,  too,  was  the  sepulchre 
df  David,  which  became  also  that  of  most  of  his 
luxessors. 

The  only  works  of  ornament  which  we  can  as- 
■rile  to  David  are  the  **  royal  gardens,"  as  they 
ue  called  by  Josephus,  which  appear  to  have  been 
^rnr^d  by  him  in  the  level  space  southeast  of  the 
dtj,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  valleys  of 
(cdnm  and  Hinnom,  screened  from  the  sun  during 
f«rt  of  the  day  by  the  shoulden  of  the  inckmng 
ttnnlaiQs,  and  irrigated  by  the  well  'Am  Ay&b, 
^(hieh  Blill  appears  to  retain  the  name  of  Joab 
^Joseph.  AnL  vU.  14,  §  4;  ix.  10,  §  4). 

Untr'l  the  time  of  Sobmon  we  hear  of  no  a.idl- 

tfoDt  tu  the  city.     His  three  great  works  werr  the 

I'eoiple,  with  its  east  wall  and  cloister  (Joseph.  B,  J, 

•  ft,  §  l)r  his  own  Pabce,  and  the  Wall  of  Jeru- 
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•  A  TOBsatie  legend  is  pnserved  In  the  Midmsk 
f^**!!^*  on  Ri.  xvUi,  20,  of  th«  ftrataftem  by  whicb 
^ssb  snetwOtJ  In  rmchlng  the  tr-  of  the  wall.  rSee 
in  Slniiinei«iir,  I.  479,  477.1 


salem.  Hie  two  former  will  be  best  dexrlM 
dsewhere.  [Palack;  SoijOMON;  Tkmpue.]  Of 
the  hut  there  is  an  interesting  notice  in  Josephui 
(AnL  viii.  2,  §  1;  6,  §  1),  fnm  which  it  appears 
that  David's  wall  was  a  mere  rampart  without 
towers,  and  only  of  moderate  strength  and  height. 
One  of  tlie  first  acts  of  the  new  king  was  to  make 
the  walls  huiger  —  probably  extend  them  round 
some  outlying  parts  of  the  city  —  and  strengthen 
them  (1  K.  iii.  1,  with  the  explanation  of  Jnaephus, 
viii.  2,  §  1 ).  But  on  the  oompletk>n  of  the  Temple 
he  again  turned  his  attention  to  the  walls,  and  Ix/th 
increased  their  height,  and  oonstrueted  ver}'  large 
towers  along  them  (Ix.  15,  and  Joseph.  AiU.  viii.  b, 
§  1).  Another  work  of  his  in  Jerusalem  was  tbe 
r^Mur  or  fortification  of  Millo,  whatever  that  strange 
term  may  signify  (1  K.  ix.  15,  24).  It  was  in  tbe 
works  at  Millo  and  the  city  of  I^vid  —  it  is  un  • 
certain  whether  the  Utter  consisted  of  stopping 
breaches  (as  in  A.  V.)  or  filling  a  ditch  round  the 
fortress  (the  Vulg.  and  others)  —  that  Jeroboam 
first  came  under  the  notice  of  Solomon  (1  K.  xi. 
27 ).  Another  was  a  pahu»  for  bis  I'Igyptian  queen 
—  of  the  situation  of  which  afl  we  know  is  that  it 
was  not  in  the  city  of  David  (1  K.  ^ii.  8,  ix.  24, 
with  the  addition  in  2  Chr.  viii.  11).  Dut  th«e 
must  have  been  much  besides  these  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  **  all  that  Solomon  desired  to  buUd  in 
Jerusalem  "  (2  ('far.  viii.  6)  —  the  vast  Harem  for 
his  700  wives  and  300  concubines,  and  their  estab- 
lisihmeut  —  the  colleges  for  the  priests  of  the  vari- 
ous religfona  of  these  women  —  the  stables  for  the 
1,400  chariots  and  12,000  riding  horses.  Outside 
the  city,  probably  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  there 
remained,  down  to  the  Utest  times  of  tbe  monarchy 
(2  K.  xxiii.  13),  the  fanes  whicb  he  had  erected  for 
the  worship  of  foreign  gods  (1  K.  xi.  7),  and  which 
have  still  left  their  name  clinging  to  the  **  Mount 
of  Oflense.*' 

His  core  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  city  is  the 
subject  of  a  special  panq;}'ric  from  Josephus  {AnL 
viii.  7,  §  4).  They  were,  as  before  observed,  paved 
with  black  stone,  probably  the  hard  basalt  frt)m  tbe 
r^pon  of  Argob,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  where  he 
had  a  special  resident  oflicer. 

As  long  as  Sobmon  lived,  the  visits  of  foreign 
powers  to  Jerusalem  were  those  of  courtesy  and 
amity;  but  with  his  death  this  was  changed.  A 
city,  in  the  palaces  of  which  all  the  vessels  were  of 
pure  gold,  where  spices,  precious  stones,  rare  woods, 
curious  animals,  were  accumulated  in  the  greatest 
profusion ;  where  silver  was  no  more  valued  Uian 
the  stones  of  the  street,  and  considered  too  mean 
a  material  for  the  commonest  of  the  royal  purposes 
— such  a  city,  governed  by  such  a  /(linenni  prince 
as  Rehoboam,  was  too  tempting  a  prey  for  the  snr> 
rounding  kings.  He  had  only  been  on  the  throne 
four  years  (cir.  970  n.  c.)  before  Shishak,  king  of 
Egypt,  in^-aded  Judah  wiUi  an  enormous  host,  took 
the  fortified  pUces  and  advanced  to  the  capitaL 
Jerusalem  was  crowded  with  the  chief  men  td  the 
realm  who  had  taken  refuge  there  (2  (}hr.  xii.  6), 
but  Kdtoboam  did  not  attempt  resistance.  He 
opened  his  gates,  appai^itly  on  a  promise  from 
Shishak  that  he  would  not  pillage  (Joseph.  Ant. 
viii.  10,  §  8).  However,  the  promise  was  not  kepi, 
the  treasures  of  the  Temple  and  palace  were  ear> 
ried  off,  and  special  mention  is  made  of  the  golden 


b  In  tbe  N.  T.  »tbe  elty  of  Davkl  '*  bmsb 
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ci»i), 


)f  which  wen  bung  bj  SoiomMi  in 

the  home  of  the  forat  of  Ijebanon  (1  K.  xiv.  26; 
tChr.  lii.  9;  oomp.  1  K.  z.  17).a 

Jenmlem  was  again  threatened  in  the  reign  of 
Aaa  (grandaon  of  Rehoboam),  when  Zerah  the 
Cuahite,  or  lung  of  Etiiiopia  (Joaeph.  AnL  viii. 
12,  §  1),  probably  incited  bj  the  auooeaa  of  Shiahak, 
invaded  the  conntiy  with  an  enormous  horde  of  fol- 
lowers (2  Chr.  ziT.  9).  He  came  by  the  road  through 
the  low  country  of  Phllistia,  where  his  chariots 
could  find  level  ground.  But  Asa  was  more  fidth- 
ftil  and  more  yaliant  than  Kehoboam  bad  been. 
He  dM  not  remain  to  be  blockaded  in  Jerusalem, 
but  went  forth  and  met  the  enemy  at  Mareshah, 
and  nipulsed  him  with  great  slaughter  {dr.  940). 
The  ronsequence  of  this  victory  was  a  great  refor- 
mation extending  throughout  the  kingdom,  but 
most  demonstrative  at  Jerusalem.  A  vast  assembly 
of  the  men  of  Judah  and  Ijeiyamin,  of  Simeon, 
even  of  Kphnum  and  Manasseh  —  now  **  strangers  " 

(D^^^^J)  —  WHS  gathered  at  Jerusalem.    Enormous 

sacrifices  were  ofiered;  a  prodigious  enthusiasm 
seized  the  crowded  city,  and  amidst  the  clamor  of 
trumpets  and  shouting,  oaths  of  loyalty  to  Jeho^-ah 
were  exchanged,  and  threats  of  instant  death  de- 
nounced on  all  who  should  forsake  His  service. 
The  altar  of  Jehovah  in  front  of  the  porch  of  the 
Temple,  which  had  fiillen  into  decay,  was  rebuilt;  the 
horrid  idol  of  the  queen-mother  —  the  m}'Bterious 
Asherah,  doubtless  an  abomination  of  the  Syrian 
worship  of  hor  grandmothtf  —  was  torn  down, 
ground  to  powder,  and  burnt  in  the  ravine  of  the 
Kedron.  At  the  same  time  the  vessels  of  the 
Temple,  which  had  been  plundered  by  Shishak, 
were  replaced  from  the  spoil  taken  by  Ab\jah  ftom 
l^hnuin,  and  by  Asa  himself  iVom  the  Cushites 
(2  Chr.  XV.  8-19;  1  K.  xv.  12-15).  This  pros- 
perity lasted  for  nore  than  ten  years,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  Interval  the  Temple  was  once  more 
despoiled,  and  the  treasures  so  lately  dedicated  to 
Jehovah  were  sent  by  Asa,  who  had  himself  dedi- 
cated them,  as  bribes  to  Ben-hadad  at  Damascus, 
where  they  probably  enriched  the  temple  of  Kim- 
mon  (2  Chr.  zvi.  2,  8;  1  K.  xv.  18).  Asa  was 
buried  in  a  tomb  excavated  by  himself  in  the  royal 
septUchres  in  the  citadel. 

The  reign  of  his  son  Jehoshaphat,  though  of 
great  prosperity  and  splendor,  is  not  remarkable 
as  regards  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  We  hear  of  a 
"new  court  **  to  the  Temple,  but  have  no  clew  to 
its  situation  or  its  builder  (2  Chr.  xx.  5).  An 
important  addition  to  the  government  of  the  city 
was  made  by  Jehoshaphat  in  the  establishment  of 
courts  for  the  decision  of  causes  both  ecclesiastical 
sndciril  (2  Chr.  xix.  8-11). 

Jehosbi^hat's  son  Jehoram  was  a  prinee  of  a 
diflferent  temper.  He  liegan  his  reign  (dr.  887)  by 
%  massacre  of  his  brethren,  and  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  kingdom.     Instigated,  no  doubt,  by  hit  wife 

a  Aoeotding  to  Josephus  he  also  earrird  off  the 
STms  whleh  David  had  taken  from  the  king  ofZobah  ; 
but  thses  were  aftenrards  in  the  Temple,  and  did  ser> 
•los  at  the  proclamation  of  klog  Joash.  [Abms,  Shelet, 
p.l8a.j 

b  The  Bone  Qate  la  mentioned  agtdn  in  connection 
with  KIdron  by  Jeremiah  (zzxi.  40).  Poailbly  the 
oams  was  perpetnated  In  the  gate  Susan  ( Ais  «  horse) 
af  the  sseond  Temple,  the  only  gate  on  the  east  side 
!>f  the  onter  wall  ^ightfoot,  Prosp.  of  Ttmpf^,  ill.). 

e  Vmoi  Mm  eipraHlon  In  xxlv   26,  "sons  of  Je- 
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Athaliah,  he  relutrodueed  tha  profligate 
worship  of  Ashtaroth  and  the  high  plaoct  {%  Cki 
zxi.  11),  and  buUt  a  temple  for  Baal  (S  Chr.  zziiL 
17;  oomp.  Joaeph.  Ant.  iz.  7,  §  4).  ThMigfa  a 
man  of  great  vigor  and  courage,  he  waa  ovettumi 
by  an  invaaion  of  one  of  thoee  huge  hordes  whico 
were  now  almost  periodical.  The  Philistines  and 
Arabians  attacked  Jerusalem,  hnke  into  the  palace, 
spoiled  it  of  all  its  treasurea,  sacked  the  royal  harem, 
killed  or  carried  off  the  king's  wives,  and  all  his 
sons  but  one.  This  was  the  fourth  siegei.  Two 
years  after  it  the  king  died,  univenally  detested, 
and  so  strong  was  the  feding  againat  him  that  br 
waa  denied  a  resting-place  in  tiie  sepokhies  of  the 
kings,  but  was  buried  withont  cerenwny  in  m  psi- 
vate  tomb  on  Zion  (2  Chr.  xzi.  20). 

The  nezt  events  in  Jerusalem  were  the  maasacrs 
of  the  royal  children  by  Joram*s  widow  Athah  ih, 
and  the  siz  yam*  reign  of  that  queen.  During 
her  sway  the  worship  of  Baal  waa  pn?va]eiit  and 
that  of  Jehovah  |m)portionately  dcfMvased.  llie 
Temple  was  not  only  sufilfered  to  go  without  repav, 
but  was  even  mutilated  by  the  sons  of  Athaliah, 
and  its  treasures  removed  to  the  temple  of  Baal  (2 
Chr.  zziv.  7).  But  with  the  increasii^  yeara  of 
Joash,  the  spirit  of  the  adherents  of  Jehovah  re- 
turned, and  the  confederacy  of  Jehoiada  the  priest 
with  the  chief  men  of  Judah  resulted  in  the  rea- 
toration  of  the  true  line.  The  king  was  crowned 
and  proclaimed  in  the  Temple.  Athaliah  heneif 
was  hurried  out  to  ezecution  from  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts into  the  valley  of  the  Kedron  (Joaeph.  AnL 
iz.  7,  §  3),  between  the  Temple  and  Olivet,  through 
the  Horse  Gate.^  The  temple  of  Baal  was  demol- 
ished, his  altars  and  images  destroyed,  his  priests 
put  to  death,  and  the  religion  of  Jehovah  waa  once 
more  the  national  religion.  But  the  restontion  of 
the  Temple  advanced  but  slowly,  and  it  was  not 
till  three-and-twenty  yon  hsd  elapsed,  that  through 
the  personal  interfo«nce  of  the  king  the  ravagec 
of  the  Baal  worshippers  were  repured  (2  K.  xii. 
6-16),  and  the  necessary  vessels  and  utensls  fur- 
nished for  the  serrice  of  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  zziv. 
14.  But  see  2  K.  zii.  13;  Joseph.  Ant.  It.  8,  §  2). 
But  this  zeal  for  Jehovah  soon  ezpired.  He  sofemn 
ceremonial  of  the  burial  of  the  good  priest  in  the 
royal  tombs,  among  the  kings,  can  hardly  have  been 
forgotten  before  a  general  relapse  into  idolatry  took 
place,  and  his  son  Zechariah  was  stoned  witti  his 
family  <^  in  the  very  oourt  of  the  Temple  for  pro* 
testing. 

The  retribution  invoked  by  the  dying  martyr 
quickly  followed.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  {dr. 
838),  Hazael  king  of  Syria,  after  poaseaang  him- 
self of  Gath,  marched  against  the  much  richer 
prize  of  Jerusalem.  The  visit  was  averted  by  a 
timely  offering  of  treasure  from  the  Temple  and 
the  royal  palace  (2  K.  zii.  18;  2  Chr.  xziv.  21, 
Joseph.  Ant,  iz.  8,  §  4),  but  not  before  an  attim 
had  been  fought,  in  which  a  large  army  of  the  la- 
raditea  waa  routed  by  a  very  inferior  force  of  8jr- 

hoiada,"  we  are  perhaps  wairanted  in  believing  that 
SBseharlah^  brethren  or  his  ions  were  put  to  drath 
with  him.  The  LXX.  and  Volg.  have  the  worl  Ic 
the  singular  number  '^  son ;  '^  but,  on  the  other  band, 
the  Syriao  and  Arabic,  and  the  Targnm  all  agree  witb 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  it  is  speeially  meutloDed  In 
Jerome^s  Quatst.  H<br.  It  is  perhaps  supported  by  thi 
special  notice  taken  of  the  ezeeptloD  made  by  Amarfal 
In  the  case  of  the  murderan  of  Us  Ikther  (S  K.  xtf 
6 :  2  Chr  zzv.  4).  The  ease  cf  Naboth  Is  a  paaallB 
1  L8ee  ttUAH,  p  706,  note  /I 
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tmtf  vllh  the  lam  tit  a  fpMt  numbpr  of  the  prin- 
dfal  people  eiid  of  a  Tut  buotj.  Nor  wu  this  tlL 
IWn  levcnee  eo  distreaMd  the  long  m  to  bring  on 
*  dengennis  iUneiSf  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was 
■MesiinslPid  by  two  of  his  own  servants,  sons  of 
two  c(  the  fioreign  women  who  were  common  in 
the  tojwl  harans.  He  was  buried  on  Mount  Zion, 
thoagfa,  like  Jehoram,  denied  a  resUng^phoe  in  the 
rojal  tombs  (2  Chr.  zziv.  25).  The  predicted  dan- 
ger to  the  city  was,  however,  only  postponed. 
Amasiah  began  his  reign  (b.  a  837)  with  a  prom- 
ise of  good;  hia  first  act  showed  that,  while  he 
knew  how  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  fiUher,  he 
eocdd  also  reatrain  his  wrath  within  the  bouJids 
inscribed  by  the  law  of  Jeiiovah.  But  with  sue- 
aeas  came  deterioration.  He  returned  from  hb 
Tieteries  o%^er  the  Edomites,  and  the  massacre  at 
Petn,  with  freah  idols  to  add  to  those  which  aheady 
de6fed  Jcniaakm  —  the  images  of  the  children  ot 
Seir,  or  of  the  Amalekites  (Josephus),  which  were 
oeeted  and  worshipped  by  the  king.  His  next  act 
sas  a  ehaUenge  to  Joaah  the  king  of  Israel,  and 
now  the  danger  so  narrowly  escaped  from  Haxad 
«aa  actually  encountered.  The  battle  took  place  at 
(tcth-shemeah  of  Judah,  at  the  openijig  of  the 
hiOa,  about  12  miles  west  of  Jerusalem.  It  ended 
IB  a  total  root.  Amasiah,  forsaken  by  his  people,  was 
taken  priaoner  by  Joash,  who  at  once  proceeded  to 
Jcraadem  and  threatened  to  put  his  captive  to 
death  before  tlie  walls,  if  he  and  his  army  were  not 
■*"»***^  The  gates  were  thrown  open,  the  treaa- 
ims  of  the  Temple  —  still  in  the  charge  of  the 
■uae  bmily  to  whom  they  had  been  committed  by 
i>ivid  —  and  the  king's  private  treasures,  were  pil- 
laged, and  for  the  first  time  the  walls  of  the  city 
we  iiyured.  A  clear  breach  was  made  in  them 
of  400  cabits  in  length  ^  from  the  gate  of  lilphimim 
to  the  oonier  gate,**  and  through  this  Joash  drove 
ia  tnnmph,  with  his  eapUve  in  the  chariot,  into 
the  dty.*  This  most  have  been  on  the  north  side, 
sod  pnbably  at  the  pceaent  northwest  comer  of 
the  waOs.  If  so,  it  is  the  first  recorded  attempt 
St  that  spot,  afterwards  the  fitvorite  point  for  the 
rttarrk  of  tiie  npper  city. 

The  kmg  icign  of  Uzsiah  (2  K.  zv.  1-7;  2  Chr. 
nvL)  brought  about  a  material  improvement  in 
the  foetniHS  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  a  wise  and 
good^  prince  (Joseph,  ix.  10,  §  3),  very  warlike, 
sad  a  great  builder.  After  some  campaigns  against 
lifeign  enemies,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of 
JenMdem  for  the  whole  of  his  life  (Joseph.).  The 
wsDa  were  thoroughly  repaired,  the  portion  broken 
down  by  Joaah  vras  rebuilt  and  fortified  with  towen 
St  the  comer  gate;  and  other  parts  which  had  been 
llowed  ti>  go  to  ruin  —  as  the  gate  opening  on  the 
r^ley  of  Hinnom,«  a  spot  called  the  **  turning  ** 
(see  Neh.  iiL  19,  20,  24),  and  others,  were  renewed 
Mi  fortified,  and  furnished  for  the  first  time  with 
tlMD  expressly  invented,   for  shooting 


•  Thto  is  aa  addltfon  by  Josephus  (Ik.  0,  f  0).  If 
il  rmiiy  hapfnoad,  the  chariot  must  hava  been  lent 
noad  by  a  flatter  road  than  that  which  at  present 
•oold  be  the  diraot  road  ttoax  Ain-Skemt.  Since  the 
Ime  of  Scriomon,  cberioCs  would  esem  to  have  become 
sakuowD  in  Jeruaalem.  At  aav  rate  we  should  inftr, 
kem  the  ne«lee  In  3  K.  sir.  2ki,  that  the  royal  «ktab- 
HiTftT**  oould  not  at  that  Ume  boast  uf  one. 

^  The  sSory  of  his  leprosy  at  any  rate  shows  his 
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stones  and  arrowi  against  besiegers.  LbI«  in  tUi 
reign  happened  the  great  earthquake,  whieh,  ■!• 
though  unmentioned  in  the  historical  books  ef  the 
Bible,  is  described  by  Josephus  (ix.  10,  §  4),  and 
alluded  to  by  the  Prophets  as  a  kind  of  era  (see 
Stanley,  S.  cf  P.  pp.  184,  125).  A  serious  breach 
was  made  in  the  Temple  itself,  and  befow  the  city 
a  large  firagment  was  detached  from  the  hill  <*  at 
En-rogel,  and,  rolling  down  the  slope,  overwhelmed 
the  king^s  gardens  at  the  junction  of  the  valleys 
of  HiniKHn  and  Kedron,  and  rested  against  the 
bottom  of  the  slope  of  Olivet.  After  the  leprosy 
of  Uzziah,  he  left  the  sacred  precincts,  in  which 
the  palace  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been  sit> 
uated,  and  resided  in  the  hospital  or  huar-bouse 
till  his  death  *  He  was  buried  on  Zion,  with  the 
kings  (2  K.  zv.  7);  not  in  the  sepulchre  itself,  but 
in  a  garden  or  field  attached  to  the  spot. 

Jotham  (dr.  756)  biherited  his  fisther*s  sagacity, 
as  well  as  his  tastes  for  architecture  and  warfore. 
His  works  in  Jerusalem  were  building  the  upper 
gateway  to  the  Temple  —  apparently  a  gate  com- 
municating with  the  palace  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  20)  —  and 
also  porticoes  leading  to  the  tame  {Ant,  ix.  11,  §  2). 
He  also  built  much  on  Ophel,  —  probably  on  the 
south  of  Moriah  (2  K.  zv.  85;  2  Chr.  zzvii.  3),^ 
repaired  the  walls  whem-er  they  were  dilafHdated, 
and  strengthened  them  by  very  large  and  strong 
towers  (Joseph.).  Before  the  death  of  Jotham  (b 
c.  740)  the  clouds  of  the  Syrian  invasion  began  to 
gather.  They  broke  on  the  head  of  Ahaz  his  suo- 
cessor;  Reain  king  of  Syria  and  Pekah  king  of 
Israel  joined  their  armiea  and  invested  Jeruoilen 
(2  K.  z>1.  5).  The  fortifications  of  the  two  pre 
vious  kings  enabled  the  city  to  hold  out  during  a 
siege  of  great  length  (^irl  wo\hw  xp^yoy,  Joseph.). 
During  its  progress  Ruin  maoe  an  expedition 
against  the  distant  town  of  Ehitb  on  the  Bed  Sea, 
firom  which  he  expelled  the  Jews,  and  handed  it 
over  to  the  Edomites  (2  K.  zvi.  6;  AnL  ix.  12,  § 
1).  [Ahaz.]  J«liiding  on  his  return  that  the 
place  still  held  out,  Kezin  ravaged  Judsa  and  re- 
turned to  Damascus  with  a  multitude  of  captives, 
leaving  Pekah  to  continue  the  blockade. 

Ahaa,  thinking  himself  a  match  for  the  Israelite 
army,  opened  his  gates  and  came  forth.  A  tre- 
mendous conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  three  chiefii 
of  the  government  next  to  the  king,  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  of  the  able  warriors  of  the 
army  of  Judah,  are  stated  to  have  been  killed,  and 
Pekah  returned  to  Samaria  with  a  crowd  of  cap- 
Uves,  and  a  great  quantity  of  spoil  collected  from 
the  Beqjamite  towns  north  of  Jerusalem  (Joaeph.). 
Ahaz  himself  escaped,  and  there  is  no  mention,  in 
any  of  the  records,  of  the  city  having  been  plun- 
dered. The  captives  and  the  spoil  were  however 
sent  back  by  the  people  of  Samaria  —  a  fact  which, 
as  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  city,  need 
here  only  be  rrferred  to,  because  from  the  narrative 

and  south  of  the  town,  as   /HS  ie  for  that  on  the 


•  t  Chr.  Kzvl  9.    The  word  rraoared  ^  the  vaUsy  ** 
•  K^n,  ahmya  smpk^jed  for  the  vallsy  en  the  west 


d  This  wlU  be  the  so-eaUed  Mount  of  Bvfl  OoumH, 
or  the  hill  below  Moriah,  aooovding  as  £n-rofel  li 
taken  to  be  the  <<  Well  of  Joab  "  or  the  "  Fount  of  ttM 
▼irgin." 

«  nWCnn  n^3.  The  interpretation  givsc 
above  is  that  of  KImchI,  adopted  by  Gesenlus,  fOnl 
«od  Beriheau.  Kell  (on  2  K.  xv.  6)  and 
however,  mnt^nd  for  a  dUfcrsnt  meaning. 
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wt  \mn  tluit  the  nenrart  or  most  eonvenkbi  raite 
feom  Satnuia  to  Jerusalem  at  that  time  was  not, 
■t  DOWf  along  the  plateau  of  the  (Omitry,  but  by 
the  dcptha  of  the  Jonlan  Valley,  ar.d  through  Jeri- 
eho  (a  K.  xvi.  5;  2  Chr.  xx\iu.  5-15;  Joaqsh. 
AtU.  is.  12,  §  2). 

To  oppose  the  confederac}*  which  had  ao  ii\jured 
him,  Ahaz  had  recourse  to  Assyria.  He  appears 
first  to  have  sent  ati  embassy  to  Tiglath-Pileser 
with  presents  of  sih-er  and  gold  taken  from  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple  and  the  paUue  (2  K.  xn. 
8),  which  had  been  recruited  during  the  last  two 
reigns,  and  with  a  promise  of  more  if  the  king 
would  overrun  Syria  and  Israel  (AtU.  iz.  12,  §  3). 
This  llglath-Pileser  did.  He  marched  to  Damas- 
cus, took  the  city,  and  killed  Keain.  While  there, 
Ahaz  visited  him,  probably  to  make  his  fonnal  sub- 
mission of  vassaUge,**  and  gave  him  the  further 
presents.  To  collect  these  he  went  so  far  as  to  lay 
liands  on  part  of  the  permanent  works  of  the 
Tepiple  —  the  oris^inal  constructions  of  Solomon, 
which  none  of  his  predecessors  had  been  bold  enougb 
or  needy  enough  to  touch.  He  cut  off  the  richly 
chased  panels  which  ornamented  the  brass  bases  of 
the  cistenm,  dismounted  the  large  tank  or  **  sea  " 
flnoqa  the  brazen  bulls,  and  supported  it  on  a  ped- 
estal of  stone,  and  removed  the  "  cover  for  the  sab- 
bath," and  the  ornamental  stand  on  which  the 
kings  were  accustomed  to  sit  in  the  Temple  (2  K. 
zvi.  17,  18). 

Whether  the  application  to  Assyria  relieved 
Ahaz  from  one  or  both  of  his  enemies,  Is  not  clear. 
From  one  passage  it  wouki  seem  that  Tighith- 
Pileser  actually  came  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  zxviii. 
BO).  At  any  rate  tlie  intercourse  resulted  in  fresh 
idolatries,  and  fresh  insults  to  the  Temple.  A  new 
brazen  altar  was  made  after  the  profane  fiishion  of 
one  he  had  seen  at  Damascus,  and  was  set  up  in 
the  centre  of  the  court  of  the  Temple,  to  occupy 
the  pboe  and  perform  the  functions  of  the  original 
altar  of  Solomon,  now  removed  to  a  less  prominent 
position  (see  2  K.  xvi.  12>15,  with  the  expl.  of 

Keil);    the  very  sanctuary   itself   ( -""^H,   and 

^7'^^)  '"'^  poUuted  by  klol-worship  of  some  kind 
or  other  (2  Chr.  zxiz.  5,  16).  Horses  dedicated  to 
.he  sun  were  stabled  at  the  entrance  to  the  court, 
with  their  chariots  (2  K.  xxiii.  11).  Ahars  for 
sacrifice  to  the  moon  and  stars  were  erected  on  the 
flat  roofs  of  the  Tempte  {ibid.  12).  Such  oonse- 
jrated  vessels  as  remained  in  the  house  of  Jehovah 
were  taken  thence,  and  either  transferred  to  the 
service  of  the  idols  (2  Chr.  xxix.  19),  or  cut  up  and 
re-monufactured ;  the  lamps  of  the  sanctuary  were 
extinguished^  (xxix.  7),  and  for  the  first  time  the 
doon  of  the  Temple  were  closed  to  the  worshippers 
(xxviii.  24),  and  their  offerings  seized  for  the  idols 
(Joseph.  AnL  ix.  12,  §  3).  The  ^mous  sun-dial  was 
irected  at  this  time,  probably  in  the  Temple.<^ 
When  Ahaz  at  last  died,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
»  I  111 

a  This  foUowB  tnat,  the  words  of  2  K.  xvUi.  7. 

h  Id  the  old  Jewish  Oaleodar  the  18th  of  A  b  was 
Ihipt  as  a  fttft.  to  commcimoTate  the  putting  oat  the 
wsatem  light  of  the  groat  candlestick  by  Ahaa. 

c  There  is  an  a  priori  probability  that  the  dial  would 
•  ylaoed  in  a  sacred  precinct ;  but  may  we  not  Infcr, 
Tom  comparing  2  K.  zz.  4  with  9,  that  it  was  in  the 
<  niddle  court,"  and  that  the  night  of  it  there  as  he 
fasssd  ttutough  had  suggested  to  Isaiah  the  ^*  sign  >* 
thish  waa  to  aeoompany  the  king's  recovery  ? 

d  tmk  is  the  express  statement  of  2  Ohr.  xxtfll. 
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a  meaner  fkte  was  awarded  him  than  tlaft  if  cni 
the  leprous  Uzziah.  He  was  excluded  aot  sdji 
from  the  royal  sepulchres,  but  from  the 
of  Ziou,  and  was  buried  **  in  the  city  —  in 
salero."  <<  The  very  first  act  of  Hezeldah  (b.  o 
724)  was  to  restore  what  his  father  had  deseeratec 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  3;  and  see  36,  *' suddenly  ").  The 
l.«vites  woie  coUeeted  and  inspirited ;  the  Tempk 
freed  from  its  impurities  both  actual  and  eere^ 
monial;  the  accumulated  abominati<Mis  being  dk 
charged  Into  the  valley  of  tlie  Kedron.  The  fuk 
musical  service  of  the  Temple  was  reosgaidzed 
with  the  instruments  and  the  hymns  ordaiiied  b} 
David  and  Asaph ;  and  after  a  solemn  sin-ofieriag 
for  the  late  transgressions  had  been  oiknd  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  princes,  the  paUle  wcxa 
allowed  to  testify  thdr  acquiescence  in  the  change 
by  bringing  their  own  thank-oflerings  (2  Chr.  zxiz. 
1-36).  This  was  done  on  the  17th  of  the  first 
month  of  his  reign.  The  regular  time  for  cdebrst- 
ing  the  Passover  ¥ras  therefore  gone  by.  fiat  there 
was  a  law  (Num.  ix.  10,  11)  which  allowed  the 
feast  to  be  postponed  fiv  a  month  oo  special  occa- 
sions, and  of  this  law  Hezekiah  took  advantage,  in 
his  anxiety  to  obtain  fkom  the  whole  of  his  people 
a  national  testimony  to  their  allegiance  to  Jeho^ 
and  his  bill's  (2  Chr.  xzx.  2,  8).  AooorcUngly  at 
the  special  inritatioo  of  the  king  a  vast  muUitade, 
not  only  from  his  own  dominions,  but  fhxn  the 
northern  kingdom,  even  fh>m  the  remote  Ashsr 
and  Zebulun,  assembled  at  the  capital.  Thdr  first 
act  was  to  uproot  and  efikoe  all  traces  of  the  idohtiy 
of  the  preceding  and  former  reigns.  Higb-filaoes, 
altars,  Uie  mysterious  and  obscene  symbcls  <^  Baal 
and  Asherah,  the  venerable  brazen  serpent  of  Moses 
itself,  were  torn  down,  broken  to  pieces,  and  the 
fragments  cast  into  the  ^-aUey  of  the  Kedron  *  (2 
Chr.  XXX.  14:  2  K.  zviii.  4).  This  done,  the  feast 
was  kept  for  two  weeks,  and  the  vast  eoocoufse  dia- 
persed.  The  pennanent  service  of  the  Temple  was 
next  thoroughly  organized,  the  subsistence  of  the 
officiatbig  ministers  arranged,  and  proviaion  made 
for  storiiifr  the  snpplies  (2  Chr.  zxxi.  2>91).  It 
was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  deeoratioiia  cf 
the  Temple  were  raiewed,  and  the  gdd  or  otbei 
precious  plating,/  which  had  been  removed  by 
former  kings,  rei^plied  to  the  doors  and  pUkn 
(2  K.  xviii.  16). 

And  now  approached  the  greatest  crisis  whiefa 
had  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  eity:  the 
dreaded  Assyrian  army  was  to  appear  under  its 
waUs.  Hezekiah  had  in  some  way  intimated  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  continue  as  a  dependent — and 
the  great  king  was  now  (in  the  14th  year  of  Hew- 
kiah,  dr.  711  B.  c.)  on  his  way  to  chastise  him. 
The  Ass}Tian  army  had  been  for  some  time  Ia 
Phoenicia  and  on  the  sea^cosst  of  Philistia  (Rawlin- 
aon,  IJerod.  i.  476),  and  Hezekiah  had  thcrefbif 
had  wammg  of  his  approach,  llie  deby  was  Ukm 
advantage  of  to  prepare  for  the  siege.    As  betaf . 

27.  The  book  of  Kings  repeats  lis  vsgolar  taaola 
Joeephus  omits  all  notice  of  the  burial. 

*  The  record,  we  apprehend,  does  not  recognise  thb 
distinction  between  Zloo  and  Jenwalsm.  See  }  IT 
Amer.  ed.  8.  W. 

«  And  yet  it  wonld  seem,  ttom  *hit  aeeoimt  ef 
Jostah*s  lefbrms  (2  K.  xxlli.  11,  12),  that  many  el 
Ahas^  Intrusions  survived  even  the  aeal  of 

/  The  word  "  gold  "  Is  supplied  by  om* 

but  the  word  <'  overlaid  "  (n^!S)  shows  ttel 
mstaUo  coating  is  Intended. 
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Ihe  movemeot  a  national  one.  A 
ooneourae  came  tc^^ether.  The  sinings  round 
■topped  —  that  is,  their  outflow  was 
fumteti,  and  the  water  diverted  underground  to 
Uk  intcriar  of  the  city  (2  K.  zx.  20;  2  Chr.  zzxii. 
4>.  Hue  was  nartlcularljr  the>eaae  with  the  spring 
vlueb  tormed  the  source  of  the  stream  of  the 
KedrcA.*  abewbere  called  the  ^*  upper  springhead 
rfGUioo  "  (2  Chr.  xxxu.  90;  A.  V.  most  inoor- 
teetly  A'water-coune").  It  wss  led  down  by  a 
SBbCeifwieoiia  channel  "  through  the  hard  rock  ** 
(2Cair.  xxxu.  aO;  Kodus.  xlviii.  17),  to  the  west 
■de  of  the  dt J  of  David  (2  K.  xx.  20),  that  is,  into 
the  vaU^  which  separated  the  Mount  Moriah  and 
Zion  from  the  Upper  City,  and  where  traces  of  its 
pwaaMje  appear  to  this  day  (Barclay,  310,  638). 
Tbia  done,  be  careAtUy  repaired  the  walls  of  the 
dty,  ftmiished  them  with  additional  towers,  and 
boih  a  second  waU  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5;  Is.  xxii.  10). 
The  wMlcr  of  the  reservoir,  called  the  **  lower  pool," 
or  the  •*  old  pool,"  was  diverted  to  a  new  tank  in 
the  city  between  the  two  walls  <>  (Is.  xxii.  11).  Nor 
was  th^  all:  as  the  struggle  would  certainly  be  one 
for  fife  and  death,  he  strengthened  the  fortifications 
of  the  citadel  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5,  ^  MiUo;  **  Is.  xxu. 
9),  and  prepared  abundance  of  ammunition.  He 
akM>  organised  the  people,  and  officered  them, 
gathered  them  togetlter  in  the  open  place  at  the 
gate,  and  inspired  tliein  witJi  confidence  in  Jehovah 
(xxziL  6). 

The  details  of  the  Ajiaynaii  invasion  or  invasions 
will  be  found  undei  the  separute  heads  of  Sknna- 
CBEBiB  and  Hezkkiaii.  It  Ih  possible  that  Jem- 
■dem  waa  once  regularly  uiveMted  by  the  Ass}Tian 
army.  It  is  certain  that  the  anuy  encamped  there 
on  anoiher  occasion ,  that  the  gettorals— the  Tartan, 
tiks  chief  Cup-bearer,  and  the  chief  Eunueh  —  held 
a  eoovcraation  with  Ilesekiah's  chief  officers  outside 
the  walla,  moat  probably  at  ot  about  the  present 
Kaar  Jfthtd  at  the  N  VV.  cumer  of  the  city,  while 
the  wall  above  waa  crowdeil  with  the  anxious  in- 
bafaitaats.  At  the  time  of  iltus's  siege  the  name 
of  u the  Assyrian  Gamp"  was  stiU  attached  to  a 
tpc^  north  of  the  dty,  in  renieiubraiice  either  of  this 
or  the  subsequent  visit  uf  Nebuchadnezzar  (Joseph. 
B,J.  V.  12,  §  2).  But  thuugl  uiitaken-*  though 
the  eiladel  waa  still  tlie  '  \irgin  daughter  of  Zion  " 
—  jet  Jerusalem  did  not  eauape  nu  harmed.  Heae- 
Uah's  treaaurea  had  to  lie  emptied,  and  the  oostiy 
onamsota  he  had  added  to  Uie  Ttsmple  were  stripped 
off  to  make  op  the  tribute.  'Iliis,  however,  he  had 
ceeovcred  by  the  time  of  the  KulNiequent  visit  of  the 
•Bbassadors  from  Babylon,  as  we  see  from  the 
asoont  in  2  K.  xx.  12;  and  2  (^hr.  xxxii.  27-29. 
Ibe  death  of  thb  good  and  great  king  was  indeed 

national  calamity,  and  so  it  was  considered.  He 
W.M  buried  in  one  of  the  ehiel  of  the  royal  sepul- 
dufs,  and  a  vast  concourse  from  the  country,  as 
WsQ  aa  of  the  dtlnns  of  JeruHaleui.  aswimbled  to 
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•  The  aalhori^  for  this  is  the  use  b«re  of  the  word 
HmdkU^  whieh  Is  ooiformly  appUod  to  the  va^ay  oast 
tf  ttia  d^,  as  &«  is  to  that  wMt  and  south.  There 
Mt  other  gnmods  whleh  am  stated  in  tho  concluding 
•<«ttoii  of  this  artida.  Similar  nnasuros  w«re  takao 
ff  the  Moalfona  on  th«  apprcach  of  the  Cmsadon 
(WHL  of  Tyie*  ▼m*  7,  quoted  by  Robinson,  1.  S46 

*  The  reaarroir  between  the  Jaflh  Oftte  and  ^he 
t%afeb  of  the  Sepulchra,  now  osuaUy  called  ttia  .^ool 

I,  eaooot  be  dther  of  the  works  alluo»'  to 
If  aa  andeot  eonstmetlon,  It  Is  probabiy  the 
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Jdn  hi  the  wailings  at  the  funeral  (2  dir 
83). 

The  rdgn  of  Manaaseh  (b.  c.  696)  must  hai« 
been  an  eventful  one  in  the  annals  of  Jerusalem 
though  only  meagre  indications  of  its  events  are  to 
be  found  in  the  documents.  He  began  by  plunging 
into  all  the  idobttries  of  his  grand&Uier — restoring 
all  that  Hezeldah  had  destroyed,  and  desecrating 
the  Temple  and  the  dty  with  even  more  ofibnsive 
idohitries  than  those  of  Abas  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  2-9; 
2  K.  xxi.  2-9).  In  this  career  of  wiclcedness  he 
was  stopped  by  an  invasion  of  the  Assyrian  army, 
by  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to 
Babylon,  where  he  remamed  for  some  time.  Tlie 
rest  of  his  long  reign  was  occupied  hi  attempting 
to  remedy  his  former  misdoings,  and  in  the  repait 
and  conservation  of  the  city  (Joseph.  AnL  x.  3,  §  2). 
He  built  a  fresh  wall  to  the  dtadd,  **  from  the  wesi'. 
dde  of  Gihon-in-the-valley  to  the  Fish  Gate,*'  t.  e. 
apparentiy  along  the  east  side  of  the  central  valle}', 
which  parte  the  upper  and  lower  cities  from  S.  to  N. 
He  also  continued  the  works  which  had  been  begun 
by  Jotham  at  Ophd,  and  raised  that  fortress  or 
structure  to  a  great  height.  On  his  death  he  was 
buried  in  a  private  tomb  in  the  garden  attached  to 
his  pahuse,  called  also  the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  K. 
xxi.  18;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  20).  Here  also  was  interred 
his  son  Amon  after  his  riolent  death,  following  an 
une\'entful  but  idolatrous  reign  of  two  years  (2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  21-25;  2  K.  xxi.  19-26). 

The  reign  of  Josiah  (b.  c.  639)  was  marked  by 
a  more  strenuous  real  for  Jdiovah  than  even  that 
of  Hezekiah  had  been.  He  began  his  reign  at  eight 
years  of  age,  and  by  his  20tii  year  (12th  of  his 
reign  —  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3)  commenced  a  thorough 
removd  of  the  idolatrous  abuses  of  Manasseh  and 
Amon,  and  even  some  of  Ahaz,  which  must  have 
escaped  the  purgations  of  Hezekiah  ^  (2  K.  xxiii. 
12).  As  on  former  occasions,  these  abominations 
were  broken  up  small  and  carried  down  to  the  bed 
of  tlie  Kidron  —  which  seems  to  have  served  almost 
the  purpose  of  a  common  sewer,  and  there  calcined 
and  dispersed.  The  cemetery,  which  still  paves  the 
sides  of  that  valley,  had  already  begun  to  exist,  and 
the  fragmente  of  the  broken  altars  and  stetues  were 
scattered  on  the  graves  that  they  might  be  eSee- 
tually  defiled,  and  thus  prevented  from  further  use. 
On  the  oppodte  side  of  the  valley,  somewhere  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  were  the  erections  which 
Solomon  bad  put  up  for  the  ddties  of  his  fordgo 
wives.  Not  one  of  these  was  spared ;  they  were  all 
annihilated,  and  dead  bones  scattered  over  the 
places  where  they  had  stood.  These  things  occu- 
pied six  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  in  the 
first  month  of  the  18th  year  of  his  rdgn  (2  Chr. 
XXXV.  1;  2  K.  xxiii.  23),  a  solemn  passover  was 
held,  emphatically  recorded  to  have  been  the  greatest 
nnce  the  time  of  Samud  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  18).  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  crowning  ceremony  of  the 


Almond  Pool  of  Joaephos.    (For  the  reasons,  see  WII 
Uams,  Holy  dty,  8&^  488.) 

•  See  opposite  vtew  hy  BoUnson,  JKbl.  /Us.  1.  612  f ; 
1862,  p.  248  f.  8.  W 

e  The  narrative  in  Kings  appears  to  place  the  da* 
stmotion  of  the  Images  after  the  king's  solemn  oovenaat 
'n  the  Temple,  t.  «.  after  the  oompletlon  of  the  repairs 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  datea  given  la 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8,  xxxv.  1, 19,  which  fix  the  Passovsi 
to  the  14th  of  the  1st  month  of  his  18th  year,  las 
early  In  the  year  for  the  repdr  whloh  war 
the  aama  year  to  have  preceded  It. 
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wrritffntlwi  of  the  Temple;  and  it  wm  at  once  fbt- 
whimI  by  a  thorough  renovation  of  the  fiUiric  (3  Chr. 
uxiv.  8;  2  K.  zzii.  8).  The  coet  was  met  by 
oflerings  collected  at  the  doon  (2  IL  uii.  4),  and 
■Ibo  throughout  the  country  (Joseph.  AnL  x.-4,  §  1), 
uot  only  of  Judah  and  Bei^amin,  but  also  of 
Ephraim  and  the  other  northern  tribee  (2  Chr. 
Kxxiv.  9).  It  was  during  these  repairs  that  the 
book  of  the  Law  was  found;  and  shortly  after  all 
the  people  were  convened  to  Jerusalem  to  hear  it 
read,  and  to  renew  the  nati<nial  covenant  with  Je- 
hovai).o  The  mention  of  Huldah  the  prophetess 
(2  Chr.  zzxiv.  22;  2  K.  xxii.  14)  introduces  us  to 
the  lower  city  under  the  name  of  "  the  Mislmeh  ** 

(njfljan,  A.  V.  "college,"  "school,"  or  "second 

part*').^  The  name  also  survives  in  the  book  of 
Zephauioh,  a  prophet  of  this  reign  (i.  10 ),  who 
seems  to  recognize  "  the  Fish  Gate,"  and  "the  lower 
dty,"  and  "  the  hills,"  as  the  three  main  divisions 
of  the  city. 

Josiah's  death  took  place  at  a  distance  from 
Jerusalem ;  but  he  was  brought  there  for  his  burial, 
and  was  placed  in  "  his  own  sepulchre  '*  (2  K.  xxiii. 
30),  or  "  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  iathers  "  (2  Chr. 
zxxv.  24),  probably  that  already  tenanted  by  Manas- 
seh  and  Amon.     (See  1  £sdr.  i.  31.) 

Josiah's  rash  opposition  to  Phanioh-Necho  cost 
him  his  life,  his  son  bis  throne,  and  Jerusalem 
much  suifering.  Before  Jehoahac  (b.  c  608)  had 
been  reignuig  three  months,  the  Egyptian  king 
found  opportunity  to  send  to  Jenimlem,<^  from 
Kiblah  where  he  was  then  encamped,  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  depose  and  take  him  prisoner,  to  put  his 
brother  Kliakim  on  the  throne,  and  to  exact  a  heavy 
fine  from  the  city  and  country,  which  was  paid  iji 
advance  by  the  new  king,  and  afterwards  extorted 
by  taxation  (2  K.  xxiii.  33,  35). 

The  fall  of  the  city  was  now  rapidly  approaching. 
During  the  rngn  of  Jehoiakim  —  such  was  the  new 
name  which  at  Necho*s  order  Eliakim  had  assumed 
—  Jerusalem  was  visited  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  with 
the  Babylonian  army  lately  victorious  over  the 
Egyptians  at  CSarchemiah.  The  visit  was  possibly 
repeated  once,  or  even  twice.<'  A  siege  there  must 
have  been ;  but  of  this  we  have  no  account.  We 
.nay  infer  how  severe  was  the  pressure  on  the  sur- 
rounding country,  from  the  fact  that  the  very 
Bedouins  were  driven  within  the  walls  by  "the 
fear  of  the  Chaldseans  and  of  the  Syrians "  (Jer. 
XXV.  11).  We  may  also  infer  that  the  Temple 
iras  entered,  since  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  off  some 
of  the  ves8«^  therefrom  for  his  temple  at  Babylon 
(8  Chr.  xxxvi.  7),  and  that  Jehoiakim  was  treated 
with  great  indignity  {iifid,  6).  In  the  latter  part 
vf  this  reign  we  discern  the  country  harassed  and 


«  This  unmftlve  has  some  Interesting 
dsDoes  with  that  of  Joash's  corooatlon  (3  K.  zl.). 
AmoogBt  theM  is  the  dngalar  expression,  the  king 
■tood  "  on  the  pillar.'*    In  the  present  case  Jose^hus 
onderstandi  this  as  an  official  spot  —  ^l  rod  fi^fiarot. 

b  8m  KeU  on  2  K.  zxli.  14.  [In  regard  to  this  ren- 
aenog  of  the  A.  Y.,  see  addition  to  Gouiai,  Amer. 
ML     H.] 

A'his  event  would  suraly  bs  mors  empniuieally 
related  in  the  Bibls,  if  Jerusalem  were  the  Oadytis 
vhirh  Mecho  Is  racord«d  bj  Herodotus  to  have  de- 
irojed  aftar  the  liattle  at  Meglddo.  The  Bible  reeords 
pass  over  In  total  sllenoe,  or  notice  only  In  a  casoal 
■ay,  events  which  oocuxred  close  tc  the  Israelite  ter> 
r,  when  those  events  do  lot  alfect  the  Israelites 
;  InelanM  the  2^yearB'  slegs  of  Ashilod  hj 
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piUagcd  by  niaraiiding  bandi  ftom  tlia  CMt  «l  Jet 
dan  (2  K.  xxiv.  2). 

Jehoiakim  was  suooeeded  by  hit  too  Jfiinifhh 
(b.  c.  697).     Hardly  had  his  short  veigo  beguo 
before  the  terrible  army  of  Babykm    reappMnd 
hehte  tlie  city,  again  oommanded  by  Neboehad- 
nezzar  (2  K.  xxiv.  10, 11).     Jehoiacfain's  dispoai 
tion  appears  to  have  made  him  shrink  from  inlfiei- 
iug  on  the  city  the  homirs  of  a  long  ai^ge  {B.  J. 
vi.  2,  §  1),  and  he  therefore  sorreudered  in  the 
tliird  month  of  his  rdgn.     The  treasures  of  the 
palace  and  Temple  were  piUaged,  certain  gcldca 
articles  of  Solomon's  original  establishment   whieb 
had  escaped  the  plunder  and  deeecratioDS  of  the 
previous  reigns,  were  cut  up  (2  K.  xxIt.  13),  ami 
the  more  desirable  objects  out  of  the  Temple  eas^ 
ried  off  (Jer.  xxvii.  19).    The  first  deportation  that 
we  hear  of  from  the  dty  now  took  pboe.     The 
king,  his  wives,  and  the  queen  mother,  with  tbeii 
eunuchs  and  whole  establishmeDt,  the  priuoea,  7,000 
warriors,  and  1,000  artificers  — in  all  10,000  aoah, 
were  carried  off  to  Babykm  {ibid.  14-16).     The 
uude  of  Jehoiachin  vras  made  king  in  his  atead, 
by  the  name  of  Zedekiah,  under  a  aolemn  oath 
(**by  (jod'*)  of  allegiance  (2  Chr.  zxxvL  13;  Es. 
xvii.  13,  14,  18).     Had  he  been  oontent  to  rsnain 
quiet  under  the  ruk  of  Babykn,  the  dty  mi^ 
have  stood  many  years  longer;  but  he  was  noi. 
He  appears  to  have  been  tempted  with  the  diaiiee 
of   relief   afforded  by  the  accession  of  Phsnoh 
Hophra,  and  to  have  applied  to  him   for 
ance  (Ez.  xvii.  15).     Upon  this 
marched  in  person  to  Jerusalraa,  arriving  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  on  the  10th  day  of  the 
10th  month*  (b.  c.  588),  and  ai  once  began  a 
regular  nege,  at  the  same  timewasting  the  envntry 
far  and  near  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7).     The  siege  was  eoD> 
ducted  by  erecting  forts  on  lof)  y  mounds  nrand  the 
city,  fh>m  which,  on  the  usual  Assyrian  pbn^  ma- 
siles  were  discharged  into  the  town,  and  the  walVi 
and  houses  in  th^  battered  by  rama  (Jer.  xzxi . 
24,  xxxiu.  4,  lii.  4;  Ex.  xxi.  22;  Joaeph.  AnL  a 
8,  §  1).    The  city  was  also  surrounded  with  troopi 
(Jer.  Ui.  7).    The  siege  was  once  abandoned^  owing 
to  the  approach  of  the  Egyptian  army  (Jer.  xzrriL 
5, 11 ),  and  during  the  interval  the  gates  of  the  dty 
were  reopened  {S»tL  13).     But  the  relief  was  oolf 
temporary,  and,  in  the  11th  of  Zedekiah  {b.  o.  586), 
on  tiie  9th  day  of  the  4th  month  (Jer.  lii.  H),  being 
just  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  first  faivestment, 
the  city  was  taken.     Nebuchadneaar  had  in  the 
mean  time  retired  from  Jerusslem  to   Kihbh  is 
watch  the  more  important  dege  of  'I'yna,  then  is 
the  hut  year  of  its  progress,    llie  bedewed  seem 
to  have  sufiered  severdy  both  ttom  hunger  and  dis- 
ease (Jer.  xxxii.  24),  but  chiefly  from  the  formsr 

Psammetlohns,  Neeho^s  predecessor;  ttie  destraeaoa 
of  Qeaer  by  a  former  Phaiaoh  (1  K.  ix.  16),  etc.  Bvl 
when  CTents  do  affect  them,  they  are  mentiooed  with 
more  or  lees  detail.  The  queetloD  of  Cadtytis  is  ifih 
cussed  bj  Sir  O.  WllUoson,  In  BawUnson^s  Hendoim, 
U.  246,  note ;  also  by  Kenrick,  Ant.  Sjgfp^-  ii-  406 

<<  It  seems  impoMible  to  rerondle  the  aoeounts  «f 
this  period  In  Kings,  Chronksles,  and  Jeremiah,  wllh 
Josephos  and  the  other  soarces.  For  one  Tiaw  set 
JsHoiAKDf.  For  an  oppodte  one  see  BawttaaoBl 
Herodotus,  i.  509-514. 

«  According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  7,  f  4),  this  dssi 
was  the  oommenoement  of  the  final  porttoo  of  tti 
siege.  But  there  is  nothing  In  the  Bible  rseetis  ¥ 
support  this. 

/  For  the  skgss  sse  Isiyard's  Ninrw^  tt.  806|  els 
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fC  nv  S;  Icr.  lU.  6;  Laid.  ▼.  10).  But  tbej 
■mU  ferhapt  have  held  out  longer  had  not  a 
iwiwh  tn  the  wall  been  eflScted  on  the  day  named. 
H  «M  at  nnidnight  (Joeeph.)<  The  whole  sitj  was 
vxipt  in  the  piteh  j  darfcneai '  oharacteristio  of  an 
BMle»u  town,  and  noUuns  was  known  by  the  Jewt 
of  wint  had  happened  till  the  generals  of  the  army 
ntered  the  Temple  (Joeeph.)  and  took  their  seats 
B  the  middle  court  ^  {Jtr.  xzxix.  8;  Joseph.  AnL 
t.  8,  §  9).  Then  the  alarm  was  given  to  Zedekiah, 
and,  coQecting  faJs  remaining  warriors,  they  stole 
eat  of  the  oty  by  a  gate  at  the  south  side,  some- 
where near  the  present  Bob  el^Afugharibthf  crossed 
the  Kedron  above  the  royal  gardens,  and  made 
their  way  over  the  Mount  of  Ofives  to  the  Jordan 
Valley.  At  break  of  day  information  of  the  flight 
was  brought  to  the  Chaldasans  by  some  deserters. 
A  npid  pursuit  was  made:  Zedekiah  was  ovolaken 
near  Jericho,  his  people  were  disperaed,  and  be 
himself  captured  and  reserved  for  a  miserable  tale 
St  RiUah.  Meantime  the  wrrtched  inhabitants 
nflbnd  aO  the  horrors  of  assault  and  sack:  the 
slaughtered,  old  and  young,  prince  and 
the  women  violated  in  Mount  Zion  itself 
rLam.  U.  4,  v.  11, 12). 

Od  the  seventh  day  of  the  following  montii  (2 
iL  ixT.  8),  Nebuaaradan,  the  commander  of  the 
king's  body-^nani,  who  seems  to  have  been  charged 
with  Nebadbadneicar*8  instructions  as  to  what 
dmild  be  done  with  the  city,  arrived.  Two  days 
wen  passed,  probably  in  collecting  the  captives 
and  booty:  and  on  the  tenth  (Jer.  Hi.  12)  the 
Temple,  the  royal  palace,  and  aD  the  more  impor- 
bsnt  ImUdings  of  tibe  city,  were  set  on  fire,  and  the 
nfls  thrown  down  and  Idft  as  heaps  of  disordered 
mbbish  oo  the  ground  (Neh.  Iv.  2).  The  spoil  of 
the  dty  eonsiated  apparently  of  little  more  than 
the  fimntiire  of  the  Temf^.  A  few  small  vessels 
in  gold«  and  silver,  and  some  other  things  in  brass 

earned  away  whole  —  the  former  under  the 
eye  of  NAwsaradan  himself  (2  K.  xxv.  15 ; 
3omp.  Jer.  xzvii.  10).  But  the  larger  objects, 
9akiiiion*s  huge  braaen  basin  or  sea  with  its  twelve 
niIIb,  the  ten  bases,  the  two  magnificent  pillars, 
faehin  and  Boac,  too  heavy  and  too  cumbrous  for 
nnsport,  were  broken  up.  The  pillars  were  aJ- 
noaft  the  only  parts  of  Solomon  *s  original  oonstruc- 
ion  eribkh  had  not  been  mutilated  by  the  sacrile- 
jjmm  hands  of  some  Baal-worshipping  monarch  or 
ether,  and  there  is  quite  a  touch  of  pathos  in  the 
way  in  vrfakh  the  chronicler  lingers  over  his  recol- 
of  their  height,  their  size,  and  their  oma- 

\ — eapitala,  wreathen  work,  and  pomegran- 

<*allof  hraas." 
The  previous  deportations,  and  the  suffbrings 
enduied  in  the  siege,  must  to  a  great  extent  have 
drained  the  place  of  its  able-b<^ied  people,  and 
llins  the  captivee,  on  this  occasion,  were  but  few 
sad  onimportaDt.  The  high-priest,  and  four  other 
of  the  Temple,  &  commanders  of  the 
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flgl*Ung  men,  five  <<  people  of  the  oonrt  the  flH» 
tering  oflBcer  of  the  army,  and  sixty  sdected  piivatt 
persons,  were  reserved  to  be  subroitted  to  the  king 
at  Riblah.  The  daughters  of  Zedekiah,  with  their 
children  and  estabUshment  (Jer.  xli.  10,  16 ;  comp. 
Ant,  X.  9,  §  4),  and  Jeremiah  the  prophet  (ilmL  xl. 
6),  were  placed  by  Nebuzaradan  at  Mizpeh  under 
the  chaiige  of  Gedaliah  ben-Ahikam,  who  had  been 
appointed  as  superintendent  of  the  few  poor  laboring 
people  left  to  carry  on  the  necessary  husbandry  and 
vine-dressing.  In  addition  to  these  were  some  small 
bodies  of  men  in  arms,  who  had  perhaps  escaped 
from  the  city  before  the  blockade,  or  in  the  interval 
of  the  siege,  and  who  were  havering  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  country  watching  what  might  turn 
up  (Jer.  xL  7,  8).  [Ishmakl,  6.]  The  remain- 
der of  the  population  —  numbering,  with  the  72 
above  named,  832  souls  (Jer.  liL  29)— were  marohal 
off  to  Babylon.  About  two  mimths  after  this, 
Gedaliah  was  murdered  by  khmael,  and  then  the 
few  people  of  consideration  left  with  Jeremiah 
went  into  %ypt.  Thus  the  land  was  practically 
deserted  of  idl  but  the  very  poorest  class.  £vea 
these  were  not  allowed  to  remain  in  quiet.  Five 
years  afterwards  —  the  23d  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
reign  —  the  insatiable  Nebuzaradan,  on  his  way  to 
Egypt  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §  7),  again  visited  the 
ruins,  and  swept  off  745  more  of  the  wretched 
peasants  (Jer.  lii.  30). 

Thus  Jerusalem  at  bst  had  fallen,  and  the  Tem- 
ple, set  up  under  such  lair  auspices,  was  a  heap  of 
blackened  ruins.^  llie  spot,  however,  Mas  none 
the  less  sacred  because  the  edifice  was  destroyed, 
and  it  was  stall  the  resort  of  devotees,  sometimes 
firom  great  distances,  who  brought  their  offerings 
—  in  strange  heathenish  guise  indeed,  but  still  wiUi 
a  true  feeling  —  to  weep  and  wail  over  the  holy 
place  (Jer.  xli.  5).  It  was  still  the  centre  of  hope 
to  the  people  in  captirity,  and  the  time  soon  arrived 
for  theu*  return  to  it  The  decree  of  C}tus  author- 
izing the  rebuilding  of  the  "  house  of  Jehovah,  God 
of  Israel,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,**  was  issued  b.  c. 
536.  In  consequence  thereof  a  very  large  caravan 
of  Jews  arrived  in  the  country.  I1ie  expedition 
comprised  aU  classes  —  the  royal  fiunily,  priests, 
liBvites,  infoior  ministers,  lay  people  belonging  to 
various  towns  and  families — and  numbered  42,300-/ 
in  alL  They  were  well  prorided  with  treasure  foi 
the  necessary  outlay;  and  —  a  more  precious  bur 
den  still  -^  they  bwe  the  vessels  of  the  old  Temple 
which  hai^  beoi  preserved  at  Babylon,  and  were 
now  destined  again  to  find  a  home  at  Jerusaleo* 
(Ezr.  V.  14,  vi.  5). 

A  short  time  was  occupied  in  settling  in  their 
former  cities,  but  on  the  first  day  of  the  7tii  month 
(Ezr.  iii.  6)  a  general  assembly  was  called  together 
at  Jerusalem  in  "  the  open  place  of  the  first  gate 
towards  the  east  '^  (1  Esdr.  v.  47);  the  altar  was 
set  up,  and  the  daily  m<HrniuF  and  evening  sacri- 
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The  moon  bolng  but  nine  days  old,  thers  eao 
little  er  no  moonlight  at  this  hour, 
ras  the  ncvlar  Aisyrian  custom  at  the  con- 
of  a  sicB»  (lAjard,  Ifinevek,  it.  876). 
JesBphiM  (a.  8,  f  6)  says  the  caodl«Ciek  and  the 
table  of  shewbiead  were  tsken  nc  w ;  but  ttiaae 
earrlsd  off  oo  the  pievioos  ocicasion. 
(U.  26)  M.7*  **••▼«» 
Zhe  efents  of  this  |wr*od  are  kept  In  memoty  by 
Jews  of  tbe  pseasBt  day  oy  vailous  commnnorallve 
e  InelituCed  Immediately  alter  the  oo- 
Tbase  ace :  the  10th  Tebeth 


(Jan.  6),  the  day  of  the  lnvestiB«mt  of  the  eitf  by 

I  Nebuchadneasar ;  the  10th  Ab  (July  29),  destruction 

i  of  the  Temple  by  Nebnaaradaa,  and  fubfeqnendy  by 

Titos ;  the  3d  Tisri  (Sept.  19;,  murder  of  GedalJah ; 

9th  Tebeth,  whei    IMclel  and-  the  other  captives  at 

Babylon  received  the  news  of  the  destmetioo  of  the 

remple.       The  entrance  of   tbe  Ohaldees  into  the 

city  Is  commemorated  on  the  17th  Taomius  (July  8|, 

the  day  of  the  breach  of  the  Antonia  by  Titos,    lbs 

modem  dates  here  K^ven  are  the  days  on  whMi  Iks 

flwcs  are  kept  In  the  presenbyeaa,  tB6l^< 

/  JosephiM  says  42.401* 
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>    Other  fartiTtb  were  r»-initl- 
Mad,  and  wtt  h»Te  a  record  of  the  celebration  of 
il  leaet  one  anniTenary  of  the  day  of  the  fint 
eaembly  at  Jemealem  (Neh.  m.  1,  Ac.)*    Ar- 
nngemente  were  made  for  etone  and  timber  for  the 
fiibrio,  and  in  the  9d  jear  after  their  return  (b.  o. 
584),  on  the  let  day  of  the  3d  month  (1  Eedr.  t. 
67),  the  foondation  of  the  Temple  was  laid  amidat 
the  songs  and  music  of  the  priests  and  Lerites 
(aocording  to  the  old  rites  of  Darid),  the  tears  of 
the  old  men  and  the  shouts  of  the  young.    But 
the  work  was  destined  to  suffer  material  interrup- 
tions.   The  chieft  of  the  people  by  whom  Samaria 
had  been  colonized,  finding  that  the  Jews  reftised 
their  ofiers  of  assistance  (Esr.  iv.  3),  annoyed  and 
hindered  them  in  every  poasible  way;  and  by  this 
and  some  natural  drawbacks  —  such  as  violent 
storms  of  wind  by  which  some  of  the  woik  had 
been  blown  down  (Hag.  i.  9),  drought,  and  oonse- 
queot  failure  of  crops,  and  mortality  amongst  both 
animals    and    men  —  the   worii   waa    protmcted 
through  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  that 
of  Ahasuenis,  till  the  acoeasion  of  Artaxenes  (Da- 
rius I.)  to  the  throne  of  Persia  (b.  c.  698).     The 
Samaritans  then  sent  to  the  court  at  Babylon  a 
formal  memorial  (a  measure  ahready  tried  without 
success  in  the  preceding  reign),  repreienting  that 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  reatoration  at  the 
city  would  be  its  revolt  from  the  empire.     This 
produced  its  effect,  and  the  building  entirely  eeased 
for  a  time.    In  the  mean  time  houaes  of  aome  pr^ 
tension  began  to  spring  up  —  **  ottled   houses  '* 
(Hag.  i.  4),  — and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  buildai 
of  the  Temple  cooled   (ibid.  9).     But  after  two 
years  the  deky  became  intolerable  to  the  leaden, 
and  the  work  was  recommenced  at  all  haaards, 
amidst  the  encouragements  and  rebukes  of  the  two 
prophets,  Zechariah  and  Haggid,  on  the  34th  day 
of  the  6th  month  of  Darius'  3d  year.     Another 
attempt  at  interruption  was  made  by  the  Persian 
governor  of  the  district  west  of  the  Euphrates^ 
iEar.  V.  3),  but  the  result  was  only  a  o^ifirmation 
by  Darius  of  the  privileges  granted  by  hie  prede- 
oeaaor  (ri.  5-13),  and  an  order  to  render  all  poeai- 
ble  assistance.    The  work  now  went  on  apace,  and 
the  Temple  was  finished  and  dedicated  «  in  the  6th 
jear  of  Darius  (b.  c.  616),  on  the  3d  (or  3.3d,  1 
Esdr.  vii.  6)  of  Adar  —  the  last  month,  and  on  ,the 
14th  day  of  the  new  year  the  first  Passover  was 
edebrated.     The  new  Temple  was  60  cubits  less  in 
altitude  than  that  of  Solomon  (Joseph.  AiU,  xv.  11, 
§  1);   but  its  dimensions  and  form  —  of  which 
there  are  only  scanty  notices  —  will  be  best  con- 
sidered elsewhere.     [Temple.]     All  this  time  the 
walla  of  the  city  remained  aa  the  Assyrians  had  left 
them  (Neh.  ii.  13,  Ac.).   A  period  of  68  years  now 
passed  of  which  no  aoeounts  are  preserved  to  us; 
but  at  the  end  of  that  *Ume,  in  the  year  467,  Ezra 
mived  fip&m  Babylon  with  a  caravan  of  Prieata, 
Leritea,  Nethinima,  and  lay  people,  among  the  lat- 
ter aome  membera  of  ihe  royal  fiunily,  in  all  1,777 


penona  (Ear.  vii.,  vili.),  and  with  valoalila 
ftt>m  the  Peraian  king  and  hla  oomt,  aa  well  ai 
firom  the  Jews  who  atiH  remained  in  Babyfcaiia 
(ibid,  vU.  14,  viii.  86).  He  left  Bahykm  on  tfat 
let  day  of  the  year  and  readied  Jemadem  oo  the 
let  of  the  6th  month  (Ear.  rii.  9,  viii.  88). 

Eara  at  onoe  aet  himadf  to  correct  aome  iTriqgii< 
laritiea  into  whieh  the  community  had  fiJlen.  Tlia 
chief  of  them  was  the  iraetioe  of  marrying  the 
native  women  of  the  old  Canaanite  nationa.  The 
people  were  asaembled  at  three  daya*  notice,  and 
harangued  by  Em  —  ao  argent  was  the  eaae  —  in 
the  midat  of  a  pouring  rain,  and  in  very  ooU 
weather,  in  the  open  apaee  in  front  at  the  main 
entianoe  to  the  Temple  (Ear.  x.  9;  1  Eadr.  ix-  6). 
His  exhortatlona  were  at  onoe  aeoeded  to,  a  form 
of  treapaaa-offering  waa  ananged,  and  no  leaa  than 
17  prieata,  10  Leritea,  and  86  kymcn,  renooneed 
their  foreign  wivea,  and  gave  up  an  intereonne 
which  had  been  to  their  fathen  the  canae  and  the 
aooompaniment  of  almost  all  their  miafoetunea 
The  matter  took  three  montha  to  oairy  oat,  and 
waa  completed  on  the  1st  day  of  the  new  year:  but 
the  practice  waa  not  wfaoDy  eradicated  (Keh.  xiiL 
83),  though  it  never  waa  ponaed  aa  before  the 
Captirity. 

We  now  paas  another  period  of  elefcn  jcata  antC 
the  arrival  of  Kehemiah,  about  b.  c  445.  He  iMid 
been  moved  to  come  to  Jerusalam  by  the  aoeonnta 
given  him  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  eonmnnity, 
and  of  the  state  of  ruin  in  which  the  waUa  of  the 
city  continued  (Neh.  i.  8).  Arrived  then  he  kept 
hia  intentiona  quiet  for  three  days,  bat  oo  the  night 
of  the  third  he  went  out  by  himseU^  and,  aa  far  as 
the  ruins  would  allow,  made  the  eiicuit  of  the  phee 
(ii.  1 1-16 ).  On  the  foUowing  day  he  ooUeetcd  the 
chief  people,  and  propoeed  the  immediate  nbnikling 
of  the  walla.  One  apirit  aciaed  thena. 
rulers,  I^tea,  private  peraona,  dtiaena  of 
towna,<<  aa  wdl  aa  thoae  dwelling  on  the  apoi,  aO 
put  their  hand  rigoroudy  to  the  work.  And  not^ 
withstanding  the  taunta  and  threata  of  Sanballat, 
the  ruler  of  the  Samaritana,  and  Tobiah  the  Am- 
monite, in  conaequcnee  of  which  one  half  of  the 
people  had  to  remain  armed  while  the  other  half 
built,  the  woriK  waa  completed  in  68  daya,  on  the 
36th  of  EluL  The  wall  thua  rebnUt  was  that  of 
the  city  of  Jeruaalem  aa  wdl  aa  the  dty  of  David 
or  Zion,  aa  wiH  be  ahown  in  the  next  aeetioo,  when 
the  account  of  the  rebuilding  ia  examined  in  detail 
(SecUon  III.  p.  1338).  At  thia  time  the  city  moat 
have  presented  a  forlorn  appearance;  I  nt  few  bonacs 
were  built,  and  laige  apaoea  remained  nnoeeapied, 
or  occupied  but  wiUi  the  ndna  of  the  Aaayrian  de> 
atructiona  (Ndi.  vii.  4).  In  thia  respect  H  waa  not 
unlike  much  of  the  modem  dty.  The  aolenm  dedi- 
cation of  the  wbU,  recorded  in  Neh.  xiL  87-48, 
probably  took  pbee  at  a  later  period  adken  the 
works  luid  been  eompletdy  finished. 

Whether  Earawaa  here  at  thia  timr  h 


a  The  ftaat  of  Habamaelas  Is  also  aald  to  have  bean 
■»siebmtad  at  Ihis  time  (iU.  4 ;  Joaafdi.  Ant,  xi.  4,  f 

;  but  this  ia  In  diieet  oppodtfon  to  Nsh.  vtU.  17, 
%hloh  states  that  it  was  flnt  eslebiatsd  when  Bam 
was  passant  (eomp.  18),  which  he  waa  not  on  the  for- 


fr  H'lHJ  13l7aabsyoad  the  river,  hat  by  out 

rsBdarid  <(oa  tUa  dda,»  aa  If 
(See  Bwald,  4v.  UO.  moUA 


.  by  Its  title  poxpests 
oo  this  ooeasion  (Iwmld,  Didhfer, 
also  sogfMts  that  Ps.  IzvUi.  waa 
ftaHval  ( Geteh.  iv.  U/!,  noU). 

d  Among  tbeas  we  find  Jeridio 
ley  (A.  T.  »  plain  "),  Beth-aur, 
Beth-horon,  pertiaps  Samaria,  and 
Jordan  (see  tv.  IS,  lefoRfng  to 
Banballat  and  ToUah). 


tobava 
L  810, 888). 
finally  wasd 

and  the 

Hebron, 

ttie  elber 
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•ih«  IA»A,  i.  8Cd  b.]  But  we  tnoei  him  aunng 
ftt  gUiWuuMut  of  Nebemiikh,  especially  on  one  in- 
lM«Uiig  occasion  —  the  mnivenarj,  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  the  fint  return  of  Zenibbabd's  caravan  — 
Ml  the  lat  of  the  7th  month  (Neh.  riU.'  1).  He 
there  apiiean  aa  the  venerahle  and  venerated  in- 
iftnietor  of  the  people  in  the  forgotten  law  of  Mosee, 
■mongit  other  reforms  reinstituting  the  Ibwt  of 
Tibeniacles,  which  we  ineidentalljr  learn  had  not 
been  eelebtsted  since  the  time  that  the  Isrselites 
iriipnally  entered  on  the  land  (viii.  17). 

Nehemtah  remained  in  the  city  for  twdve  years 
(t.  14,  xiii.  6),  during  which  time  he  hdd  the  office 
anil  maintained  the  state  of  goremor  of  the  profince 
(▼.  14)  from  hia  own  private  resources  (v.  16).  He 
vii  inde&tigable  in  his  regulation  and  maintenance 
of  the  order  and  dignity  both  of  the  city  (vii.  3,  xi. 
1,  lift.  15,  Ac)  and  Temple  (x.  39,  39,  xii.  44); 
tboUsiied  the  excessive  rates  of  usury  by  which  the 
richer  dtieens  had  grievously  oppressed  the  poor 
(v.  6-lS):  kept  up  the  geneafogical  reg^iaten,  at 
once  80  characteristic  of,  and  important  to,  the 
Jewiah  nation  (vii.  6,  xJ.,  xii.);  and  in  various 
ether  wmya  showiod  himself  an  able  and  active  gov- 
ernor, and  poeseasing  a  complete  ascendency  oxtr 
his  tilow-eftisens.  At  the  aid  of  this  time  he 
ntomed  to  Babylon ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
hia  absence  waa  more  than  a  short  one.^  aiki  he  was 
soon  a^ain  at  hia  post,  sa  vigilant  and  energetic  as 
ever  (xiiL  7).    Of  his  death  we  have  no  record. 

The  foreign  tendencies  of  the  high-priest  Kliashib 
■id  hia  fiunily  had  already  gi^'en  Nehemiah  some 
Booeem  (siiL  4, 28),  and  whoi  the  checks  exereised 
hy  hn  vigilance  and  good  sense  were  removed,  they 
^ekly  led  to  serious  disordera,  unfortunately  the 
soly  oeenrrenoes  which  have  come  down  to  us  during 
the  next  epoch.  Eiiashib*s  son  Joiada,  who  suo- 
eeeded  him  in  the  high-priesthood  (apptoently  a 
few  yean  before  the  death  of  Nehemiah),  had  two 
aooa.  the  one  Jonathan  (Neh.  xtt.  11)  or  Johanan 
(Neh.  xii.  22;  Joseph.  Ant,  xi.  7,  §  1%  the  other 
loshna  (Joseph.  ibuL).  Joshua  had  made  Interest 
with  the  general  of  the  Persian  army  that  he  should 
disphee  hn  brother  in  the  priesthood :  the  two  quar- 
rcOced,  and  Joahua  waa  killed  by  Johanan  in  the 
Temple  (b.  c.  cir.  366) :  a  horrible  oocumnce,  and 
even  aiQBiravated  by  its  consequences;  for  the  Per- 
sian general  made  it  the  excuse  not  only  to  pollute 
Ihe  sanctuary  (ra^)  by  entering  it,  on  the  ground 
that  he  waa  certainly  less  midean  than  the  body 
sf  the  murdered  man  —  but  also  to  extort  a  tribute 
of  GO  darics  on  every  Iamb  offered  in  the  daily  sacri- 
ftee  for  the  next  seven  years  (Joeeph.  AnL  ibid.). 

J  ihanan  in  his  turn  had  two  sons.  Jaddua  (Neh. 
lit  11, 22)  and  Manasseh  (Joseph.  AnL  xi.  7,  §  2). 
M— T»iiiw*!  marfied  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the 
llnmiHe,'  and  eveotmdly  beeame  the  first  priest 
If  the  Samaritan  temple  on  (jerizim  (Joseph.  Ant, 
fti.  8,  $f  2,  4).    But  at  first  he  seems  to  have  been 
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oeeuTs  among  those  who  assisted  tn  the 
iadlealloo  of  the  wbU  (xii.  88) ;  but  sc  sa  to 
bsllive  that  It  waa  some  Inftrtor  perscn  of  the 


ijM  five  years ;  but  his  leason*  are  not 

\  and  would  apply  to  ten  a*  well  as  to  five. 

to  Neh.  xfli.  28,  the  man  wh  >  married 

ras  ft  SOB  of  Joiada;  *^  b«t  this 

eootimdletlon  to  the  dieaoiataollal  state- 

I  of  Josephos,  foUowod  In  the  fesxt ;  and  the  word 

*>  is  oAsB  used  In  Hebrew  flxr  ^  uraodsoo,"  or 

a  meee  rosMle  iesoiniaet  (seOf  c.  g,  Gaumi, 


asBoeiated  in  the  priesthood  of  Jerusalem  wlik  hk 

brother  (Joseph.  uMrix*^^  f^s  fyx^'P^^^  ^')f  ''^ 
have  relinquishea  it  only  on  being  roroed  to  do  i^ 
on  account  of  his  oonnectk>n  with  SanbaJlat.  T%l 
foreign  marriages  against  which  Ecra  and  Nehe- 
miah had  acted  so  enen^cally  had  again  become 
common  among  both  the  priests  and  hymen.  A 
movement  was  made  by  a  reforming  party  against 
the  practice;  but  either  it  liad  obtained  a  firmer 
hold  than  before,  or  there  was  nothing  to  replace 
the  personal  influence  of  Nehemiah,  fi^  the  mo\'e> 
ment  only  resulted  in  a  Urf^  number  going  ever 
with  Manasseh  to  the  Samaritans  (Joseph.  AnL  xi. 
8)  §§  2,  4).  During  the  high-priesthood  of  Jaddua 
occurred  the  famous  visit  of  Alexander  the  Great 
to  Jerusalem.  Alexander  had  invaded  the  north 
of  Syria,  beaten  Darius's  army  at  the  Granicus,  and 
•gain  at  Issue,  and  then>  having  besieged  Tyn^ 
sent  a  letter  to  Jaddua  inviting  hia  allegUnoe,  and 
desiring  assistance  in  men  and  provisions.  The 
answer  of  the  high-priest  was,  that  to  Darius  his 
allegianoe  had  been  given,  and  tluit  to  Darius  he 
sliould  remain  fiuthfhl  while  he  lived.  Tyre  was 
taken  hi  July  n.  c.  331  (Kenrick's  Phmnkia^  431), 
and  then  the  Maoedonians  mo^'cd  along  the  flat 
strip  of  the  coast  of  Palestine  to  Gaea,  which  in 
its  turn  was  taken  in  October,  llie  road  to  Egypt 
being  thus  secured,  Alexander  had  leisure  to  visit 
Jertualem,  and  deal  in  person  with  tlie  people  who 
had  ventured  to  oppose  him.  This  he  did  appai^ 
eiitly  by  the  same  route  which  Isaiah  (x.  28-32) 
describes  Sennacherib  as  taking.  The  "Sapha** 
at  which  he  was  met  by  the  high-priest  must  be 
Mizpeh  —  Scopus  —  the  high  ridge  to  the  north 
of  the  city,  the  Nob  of  Isaiah,  which  is  crossed  by 
the  northern  road,  and  ftom  which  the  fint  view  — 
and  that  a  fbll  one — of  the  city  and  Temple  is 
procured.  The  result  to  the  Jews  of  the  visit  was 
an  exemption  lh>m  tribute  in  the  Sabbatical  year: 
a  privilege  which  they  retained  for  long.<< 

We  bear  nothing  more  of  Jerusalem  until  it  was 
taken  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  about  b.  c.  320,  during 
his  incursion  into  S}Tia.  The  account  given  by 
Joeephus  {AnL  xii.  1 ;  Aphn^  i.  §  22),  partly  ftora 
Agatharchides,  and  partly  ftom  some  other  source, 
is  extremely  meagre,  nor  is  it  quite  consistent  vrith 
itself.  But  we  can  discern  one  point  to  which  mors 
than  one  parallel  is  found  in  the  later  history  -^ 
that  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  l*tdemy  beeanse 
the  Jews  would  not  fight  on  the  Sabbath.  Great 
hardships  seem  to  have  been  experienced  by  the 
Jews  after  this  conquest,  and  a  hu^e  number  weie 
transported  to  Egypt  and  to  Northern  Africa. 

A  stormy  period  succeeded — that  of  the  stniggki 
between  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy  for  the  possessiun 
of  Syria,  which  Usted  until  the  deleat  of  the  formn 
at  Ipsus  (b.  c.  301 ),  after  which  the  country  caff  c 
into  the  poasessfon  of  Itolemy.  The  eontentkn 
hovrever  was  confined  to  the  maritime  region  c/ 

tf  The  details  of  this  story,  and  the  arguments  for 
and  against  Its  autheoticlty,  are  given  under  Ai.ix> 
AVDia  (i.  60) ;  see  also  Hraa-PaiisT  (ii.  1072).  It  should 
be  oomrved  that  the  part  of  the  Temple  whioh  Akx> 
andnr  entered,  and  where  he  sacrificed  to  God,  was  not 
the  vcb^,  into  which  Bagoas  had  forced  himself  allsi 
M.^  mnrder  of  Joshua,  but  the  icptfr->the  oourt  only 
(.fueepn.  Ant.  xi.  8,  f  6).  The  Jewish  tradition  it  tUt 
h«  was  induced  to  put  off  his  shoes  before  trsading  ths 
saersd  ground  of  the  eonrt,  by  being  told  ttiat  HMy 
I  wouM  slip  on  the  polished  mari>lo  {M»g, 
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MHlint,*  uid  Jeruflalem  Appean  to  htw  eKaped. 
BoMity  u  ii  the  infonnaUoD  we  poeirw  oonoerning 
the  dty,  it  yet  indicates  a  state  of  proeperity;  the 
oolj  outward  mark  of  dqiendeuoe  being  an  annual 
tax  of  twenty  talents  of  silTer  payable  by  the  high- 
priests.  SiDiun  the  Just,  who  followed  his  iatiber 
Onias  in  the  high-priesthood  (cir.  b.  o.  800),  is  one 
of  the  fiivorite  heroes  of  the  Jews.  Undo*  his  can 
the  sanctuary  (ya6s)  was  repaired,  and  some  foun- 
dations of  great  depth  added  round  the  Temple, 
possibly  to  gain  a  larger  surface  on  the  top  of  the 
bill  (Eoclus.  1. 1, 2).  The  large  cistern  or  **  sea  "  of 
the  principal  court  of  the  Temple,  which  hitherto 
would  seem  to  have  been  but  temporarily  or  roughly 
eoQstructed,  was  sheathed  in  brass ^  {IbitL  8);  the 
walls  of  the  city  were  more  strongly  fortified  to 
guard  against  such  attacks  as  those  of  Ptolemy 
(tfr.  4);  and  the  Temple  service  was  maintained 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremonial  {ib.  11-21).  His 
death  was  marked  by  evil  omens  of  various  kinds 
presaging  dissstera  ^  (Otho,  Lex.  Bab.  **  Messias  "). 
Simon's  brother  £k»xar  succeeded  him  as  high- 
priest  (n.  c.  291  )t  and  Antigonus  <^  Socho  as 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim  f'  (Prideanx).  llie  dis- 
asters presaged  did  not  immediately  arrive,  at  least 
in  the  grosser  forms  anticipated.  Tlie  intercourse 
with  Greeks  was  &st  eradicating  the  national  char- 
acter, but  it  was  at  any  rate  a  peaceftil  intercourse 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies  who  succeeded 
Soter,  namely,  Philadelphus  (ii.  c.  285),  and  Kuer- 
getes  (b.  c.  247).  It  was  Philadelphus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  story  preserved  by  Josephus,  had  the 
translation  of  the  Septuagint  *  made,  in  connection 
with  which  he  sent  Aristeas  to  Jerusalem  during 
the  priesthood  of  Eleazar.  He  also  bestowed  on 
the  Temple  very  rich  gifts,  consisting  of  a  table  for 
the  shewbread,  of  wonderful  workmanship,  basins, 
bowls,  phials,  etc.,  and  other  articles  both  for  the 
private  and  public  use  of  the  priests  (Joseph.  AnL 
xii.  2,  §  6  —  10, 16).  A  description  of  Jerusalem  at 
this  period  under  the  name  of  Aristeaa  still  sur^ 
fives,/  which  supplies  a  lively  picture  of  both  Tem- 
ple and  city.  The  Temple  was  **  enclosed  with 
three  walls  70  cubits  high,  and  of  proportionate 
thickness.  .  .  .  The  spacious  courts  were  paved 
with  marble,  and  beneath  them  lay  immense  reser- 
voirs of  water,  which  by  mechanical  contrivance 
was  made  to  nwh  forth,  and  thus  wash  away  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifices."  The  city  occupied  the 
summit  and  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  opposite  hill 
—  the  modem  Zion.  The  m^n  streets  appear  to 
have  run  north  and  south ;  some  "  along  the  brow 
.  .  others  lower  down  but  parallel,  following  the 
eonne  of  the  valley,  with  cross  streets  connecting 
them."  They  were  "furnished  with  raised  pave- 
ments," either  due  to  the  sk>pe  of  the  ground,  or 

«  Dlod  Sks.  xix. ;  UecaUens  In  Joseph.  Apion.  i.  22. 

ft  So  the  A.  T.,  apparently  fbllowing  a  diflBfmit  text 
.Yoia  either  LXX.  or  Tulgate,  which  state  that  the 
raservolr  was  made  smaller.  But  the  passage  Is  prob- 
ably coimpt. 

e  One  of  the  chief  of  these  was  that  the  scapegoat 
«ai  not,  as  formerly,  (buhed  in  pieces  by  his  Ihll  from 
Uie  roek,  5ut  got  off  alive  into  the  desert,  when  he 
teas  taten  6y  tht  Saracens. 

i  abnoa.  the  Just  was  the  last  of  the  lUnstrioos 
MB  who  Ibrmed  "  the  Great  Synagogue."  Antlgonns 
was  the  fliat  of  the  TVinotm,  or  expounders  of  the 
mrfttan  law,  whose  dieUi  are  embodied  in  the  Mlshna. 
fran  Sadoc,  one  of  Antigomis^s  seholan,  is  said  to 
sprang  the  sect  of  the  Saddneess  (Prideaux,  fl. 
BwaU,  Ottr.h.  It.  818).  It  la  rvnatkabls  that  Antlg- 
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possibly  adopted  for  the  reason  given  bj 
namely,  to  enable  the  pasaengfrs  to  avoid 
with  persons  or  things  ceremmiially  nneleBii.  Tit 
bazaars  were  then,  as  now,  a  prominent  featon  ef 
the  city,  llicfe  were  to  be  found  gold,  pweiOBi 
stones,  and  spices  brought  by  caravans  flnmi  the 
East,  and  other  articles  imported  fiom  tlie  West 
by  way  of  Joppa,  Gaxa,  and  Ftolemais,  which  wrved 
as  ita  commodious  harbor.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  among  these  Phoenician  Importationa  firom  the 
West  may  have  figored  the  dyes  and  the  tin  of  the 
remote  Britain. 

Eleaxar  was  suooeeded  (cir.  b.  c.  S76)  by  his 
uncle  Manasseh,  brother  to  Ontas  I. ;  and  ho  again 
{(Oi,  250)  by  Onias  II.  Onias  was  a  son  of  tbt 
great  Simon  the  Just;  bat  he  inherited  none  of 
his  lather's  virtues,  and  his  ill-timed  avarioe  at 
length  endangered  the  prosperity  of  Jeruaalem. 
For,  the  payment  of  the  annual  tax  to  the  oonrt  of 
Egypt  baring  been  for  sevenl  years  evaded,  Ptol* 
emy  Eoergetes,  about  226,  sent  a  commiarioner  te 
Jerusalem  to  enforce  the  arrears  (Joseph.  AnL  i3L 
4,  §  1:  Prideaux).  Onias,  now  in  his  second 
childhood  {Ant.  xii.  4,  §  8),  was  easQy  prevailed  on 
by  his  nephew  Joseph  to  aUow  him  to  reCnm  with 
the  commissioner  to  Alexandria,  to  endeavor  to 
arrange  the  matter  with  tbe  king.  Joaeph,  a  man, 
evidently,  of  great  ability,0  not  only  procured  the 
remission  of  the  tax  in  question,*  bat  also  per- 
suaded Ptolemy  to  grant  him  the  lucrative  priv- 
ilege of  farming  the  whole  revenue  of  Jodsa,  Sa- 
maria,  Osle-Syria,  and  Phcenicia — a  privilege 
which  he  retained  till  the  prorince  was  taken  trom 
the  Ptolemies  by  Antiochus  the  Great.  Hitherto 
the  iamily  of  the  high-priest  had  been  the  moat 
powerful  in  the  country;  but  Joseph  bad  now 
founded  one  able  to  compete  vrith  it,  and  the  eon- 
tention  and  rivalry  between  the  two  —  manifesting 
itself  at  one  Ume  in  enormous  bribes  to  the  court, 
at  another  in  fierce  quarrels  at  home  ~  at  last  led 
to  the  interference  of  the  chief  povrer  with  the 
affairs  of  a  city,  which,  if  wisely  and  qoietly  gov- 
erned, might  never  have  been  molested. 

Onifls  II.  died  about  217,  and  was  snoeeeded  by 
Simon  II.  In  221  Ptolemy  Philopator  had  sno- 
eeeded Euergetes  on  tiie  throne  of  Egypt.  He  bad 
only  been  king  three  years  when  Antiochus  the 
Great  attempted  to  take  Syria  from  him.  Anti- 
ochus partly  succeeded,  but  in  a  battle  at  Raphia, 
south  of  Gaza,  fought  in  the  year  217  (the  aame 
as  that  of  Hannibal  at  Thrasymene),  ha  was  com- 
pletely routed  and  forced  to  fly  to  Anticxh.  Ptol- 
emy shortly  after  visited  Jerusalem.  He  cflbrsd 
sacrifice  in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  and  wooU 
have  entered  the  sanctuary,  had  he  not  been  pn- 

onus  is  ttie  Ibat  Jew  we  meet  with  bearing  a  QmA 
name. 

«  The  legend  of  the  translation  by  72  Intarprsfeen 
Is  no  longer  beUeved ;  but  it  probably  rests  oo  soaas 
foundation  of  ftet.  The  acnlptare  of  the  table  and 
bowls  GiUaa  and  vines,  without  any  llgnrea)  aaams  fee 
have  been  founded  on  the  descriptions  In  the  Iaw.  la 
6  Maoo.  11. 14,  &c.,  it  is  said  to  have  had  also  a  m»j> 
of  Bgypt  upon  it. 

/  It  Is  to  be  Ibnnd  fai  the  Appendix  to  Bavarcamp^ 
Jo$tpkia,  and  in  QallaodU  BM.  Yet.  Tat^.  5L  80ft.  Al 
extract  ir  riven  In  article  njemaalem*  {Dkt.  ^ 
Oeogr.  U.  25,  26). 

9  The  atory  of  the  stratagem  by  whieh  he  mo* 
his  fortune  is  told  In  PrUeanx  (anno  226),aiBA  In  10 
van's  Hist,  of  the  Jnn  (II.  84). 

%  At  least  we  hear  nothing  ef  It 
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Vj  IIm  fUmiiaw  of  the  Ugh-piieti  Simon, 
md  alio  by  a  rapeniatiml  terror  wbieh  itrock  bim 
wad  ilntehed  him  pandyaed  on  tL6  paTament  of 
liia  aiMBt  (3  Mace.  ii.  22).«  This  ropulie  Ptolemy 
fiM^vB,  and  the  Jew*  of  Alexandria  suAred 
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in  eooiegnepce. 

the  rest  of  Palesthie,  Jeniaalem  now  be- 
came akemateljr  a  prev  to  each  of  the  contending 
pntiea  (Joaeph.  A»L  xu.  3,  §  8).  In  903  it  was 
takeo  by  Antioehua.  In  199  it  was  retaken  by 
Soofaa  the  Alexandrian  general,  who  left  a  garrison 
in  the  eitadeL  In  the  fbUowing  year  Antiochus 
i^ain  beat  the  E^Qrptiaus,  and  ttoi  the  Jews,  who 
had  aoflbred  UKMt  from  the  latter,  gladly  opened 
thdr  galea  to  his  army,  and  assisted  them  in 
reducing  the  Egyptian  garrison.  This  service 
Antiodioa  requited  by  large  presents  <^  money  and 
tftidei  for  sacrifice,  by  an  order  to  Ptolemy  to 
fixmish  eedar  and  other  matiyials  for  cloisters  and 
other  additiona  to  the  Temple,  and  by  material  re- 
^  from  taxation.  He  also  published  a  decree 
ifirming  the  aaeredness  of  the  Temple  (tom  the 
atmsion  of  strangers,  and  forbidding  any  infrao- 
tioaa  of  tba  Jewish  kw  (Joseph.  AnL  xii.  8,  §§  3, 

IV 

Sinon  was  followed  in  195  by  Onias  HI.  In 
187  Antioehua  the  Great  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  hia  son  Selencus  Soter  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  § 
10).  Jerusalem  was  now  in  much  apparent  pros- 
perity. Oniaa  was  greatly  respected,  and  governed 
with  a  firm  hand ;  «»d  the  decree  of  the  late  kin^ 
was  ao  for  observed,  that  the  whole  expenditure  of 
the  aacrifioes  was  borne  by  Seleucus  (2  &Uoc.  iii. 
1-3).  But  the  city  soon  began  to  be  much  dis- 
lorbed  by  the  disputes  between  Hyreanus,  the  ilJe- 
gitimate  son  of  Joseph  the  collector,  and  his  elder 
sad  legitimate  brothers,  on  the  sul^ject  of  the  divi- 
aon  oi  the  property  left  by  their  fother.  The  high- 
prieafc,  Ontas,  after  some  hesitation,  seems  to  have 
tsken  the  part  of  Hyreanus,  whose  wealth  —  after 
the  anicide  of  Hyreanus  (about  a.  o.  180)  —  he  se- 
eoied  in  the  treasury  of  the  Temple.  The  office  of 
^ovenior  (vpeoTdlTiir)  of  the  Temple  was  now  held 
by  one  ^mon,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  Isgitimale  brothers  of  Hyreanus.  By  this  man 
Sdeocas  was  induced  to  send  Helkidonis  to  Jeru- 
■lem  to  get  poasession  of  the  treasure  of  Hyreanus. 
How  the  attempt  foiled,  and  the  money  was  for  the 
tiaie  piewiwed  from  pillage,  may  be  seen  in  2  Mace. 
UL  S4-30,  and  in  the  weU-known  picture  of  Kaf- 


In  175  Sdeucua  Soter  died,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  came  to  his  brother,  tlie  infomous  AjQtiochus 
E^phanes.  His  first  act  towards  Jerusalem  was 
to  aeU  the  office  of  high-priest  —  stiU  filled  by  the 
(jod  ChiiaB  lU.  — to  Oniaa*8  brother  Joshua  (2 
llaoe.  IT.  7 ;  AnL  xii.  6,  §  1).  Greek  manuera  had 
sade  many  a  step  at  Jemaalem,  and  the  new  high- 
priest  was  not  likely  to  discourage  their  further 
progress.  His  first  act  was  to  Ureeiae  his  own 
uma,  and  to  become  ^*  Jason ;  '*  his  next  to  set  up 
s  gymnasium  —  that  is  a  place  where  the  young 
BMn  of  the  town  were  trained  naked  —  to  Intro- 
luoe  tlie  Greek  dress,  Greek  ^wrts,  and  Greek 
Now  (1  Mace.  i.  13,  Ac.;  2  Biace. 


third  book  of  the  Maceabees,  taoogh  ao 
sTait,  ha«  oo  xafereoee  to  tba  MaoeaboBan  herses,  bat 
a  tokaa  «p  wHh  tlia  nlalioB  of  this  viilt  of  Ptolamy 
H  laaaalMi,  and  lis  cooaaquaDflaa  to  Iha  Jew^ 

^  TUa  Hrit  is  omlUad  In  1  Haee.    Joacphna  men- 
Isaa  H|  but  sajs  that  it  was  aackad  by  a 


iv.  9, 12)  for  the  fint  tfane  we  hear  of  aa  stlwrnl 

to  efflice  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  Jew — agua 
to  "  become  uncircumdsed."  The  priests  quicktj 
followed  the  example  of  their  chief  (2  Mace.  iv.  14) 
and  the  Temple  serrice  was  n^lected.  A  speria 
deputation  of  the  youth  of  Jerusalem  —  *<Anti- 
ochians  "  they  were  now  called  —  was  sent  with  of- 
ferings from  the  Temple  of  Jehovah  to  the  festival 
of  Hercules  at  Tyre.  In  172  Jerusalem  was  visited 
by  Antiochus.  He  entered  the  dty  at  night  by 
torch-light  and  amid  the  acclamations  of  Jason 
and  his  party,  and  after  a  short  stay  returned  ^  (2 
Mace.  iv.  22).  And  now  the  treachery  of  Jason 
was  to  be  requited  to  him.  His  brother  Onias, 
wlx>  had  assumed  the  Greek  name  of  Menelaus,  In 
his  turn  bought  the  high  priesthood  from  Anti- 
ochus, and  drove  Jason  out  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan  (2  Mace.  iv.  26).  To  pay  the  price  of 
the  office,  MeneUus  had  laid  hands  on  tlie  conse- 
crated plate  of  the  Temple.  This  became  known, 
and  a  riot  was  the  consequence  (2  Msec.  iv.  32, 
39,  40). 

During  the  absence  of  Antiochus  In  Egypt, 
Jason  suddenly  appeared  before  Jerusalem  with 
a  thousand  men,  and  whether  by  the  fiiry  of  his 
attack,  or  fixmi  his  having  friends  in  tiie  city,  be 
entered  the  walls,  drove  Menelaus  into  the  citadel, 
and  slaughtered  the  citiaens  without  mercy.  Ja- 
sun  seems  to  have  fuled  to  obtain  any  of  the  val- 
uables of  the  Temple,  and  shortly  after  retreated 
beyond  Jordan,  where  he  miserably  perished  (2 
Mace.  V.  7-10).  But  the  news  of  these  tumults 
reaching  Antiochus  on  his  way  from  £^ypt  brought 
him  again  to  Jerusalem  (b.  g.  170).  He  appean 
to  have  entered  the  city  without  much  difficulty .<^ 
An  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  adherents  of 
Ptolemy  followed,  and  then  a  general  pillage  of  the 
contents  of  the  Temple.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Menelaus,  Antiochus  went  into  the  sanctuary,  and 
took  from  thence  the  golden  altar,  the  candlestick, 
the  magnificent  table  of  shewbread,  and  all  the 
vessels  and  utensils,  with  1,800  talents  out  of  the 
treasury.  These  things  occupied  three  days.  Ho 
then  quitted  for  Antioch,  carrying  off,  besides  his 
booty,  a  large  train  of  captives;  and  learing,  as 
governor  of  the  city,  a  Phrygian  named  Philip,  a 
man  of  a  more  savage  dispoidtion  than  himself  (1 
Msec.  i.  20-24;  2  Mace.  v.  11-21;  Joseph.  AnL 
xii.  6,  §  3;  B.  J.  i.  1,  §  1).  But  something  worse 
aras  reserved  for  Jerusalem  than  pillage,  death,  and 
slavery,  worse  than  even  the  pollution  of  the  pros 
enoe  of  this  monster  in  the  holy  place  of  Jehovah 
Nothing  less  than  the  total  extermination  cf  the  Jews 
was  resolved  on,  and  in  .two  years  (b.  c.  168)  an 
army  was  sent  under  Apollonius  to  carry  the  resohe 
into  efikot.  He  waited  till  the  Sabbath,  and  than 
for  the  second  time  the  entry  was  made  while  tbf 
people  were  engaged  in  tbehr  devotfons.  AA' 
other  great  sUughter  took  phice,  the  city  was  tiow 
in  its  turn  pillaged  and  burnt,  and  the  walls  d^ 
stroyed. 

The  foreign  garrison  took  up  its  quartan  in  what 
had  from  Um  earliest  times  been  the  strongest  part 
of  the  place  —  the  ancient  dty  of  David  (1  Mbm. 
i.  33,  vu.  32),  the  fomous  hill  of  Zbn,  described 


sb'*sfatsr  '«r  the  Jewtob  par^  and  by  irinndsr  (Jm. 
xta.  6,  §  8|.  Tbis,  however,  doaa  not  agree  with  ttM 
OivtalehafBctsr  given  to  It  hi  the  2  Mace,  and  follswai 
aoovoi 

c  Tlun  is  a  gnat  diserepaaey  batwsao  lbs  i 
of  1  Maoo.,  2  Maoo.,  and  Joa^phoa. 


UM 
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QQ  tn  eminence  a4)<^^lns  "  ^^  north  wiH 
of  the  TemplOf  and  lo  high  m  to  orerlook  it  {AnL 
lU.  6,  §  4}.  This  hill  vaa  now  fortified  with  a 
very  strong  wall  with  lowers,  and  within  it  the 
ganison  secured  their  booty,  cattle,  and  other  pro- 
visions, the  women  of  their  prisoners,  and  a  certain 
namber  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  friendly  to 
them. 

Antiocbus  next  issued  an  edict  to  compel  heathen 
worship  in  all  his  dominions,  and  one  Athen«us 
was  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  enforce  compliance.  As 
a  first  step,  the  Temple  wis  reconsecrated  to  Zeus 
Olympius  (2  Maoc.  \\.  2).  The  worship  of  idols 
(1  Mace.  i.  47),  with  its  kwee  and  obscene  accom- 
paniments (2  Maoc.  vi.  4),  was  introduced  there  — 
an  ahar  to  Zeus  was  set  up  on  the  braz«i  altar  of 
Jehovah,  pigVflesh  olftred  thereon,  and  the  broth 
or  liquor  sprinkled  about  the  Temple  (Joseph.  AnL 
xiii.  8,  §  2).  And  while  the  Jews  were  compelled 
not  only  to  tolerate  but  to  take  an  active  part  in 
these  foreign  abominations,  the  obeervance  of  their 
own  rites  and  ceremonies  —  sacrifice,  the  sabbath, 
eiroomcision  —  was  absolute^  forbidden.  Many 
no  doubt  complied  {Ant,  xii.  5,  §  4);  but  many 
also  resisted,  and  the  torments  inflicted,  and  the 
heroism  displayed  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  at 
this  time,  almost  surpass  belief.  But  though  a 
sex-ere,  it  was  a  wholesome  discipline,  and  under  its 
rough  teaching  the  old  spirit  of  the  people  began 
to  revive. 

The  battles  of  the  Maccabees  were  fought  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  country,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
defeat  of  Lj-sias  at  Beth-sur  that  they  thought  it 
safe  to  venture  into  the  recesses  of  the  central  hills. 
Then  they  immediately  tuned  their  steps  to  Jeru- 
salem. On  ascending  the  Mount  Moriah,  and  en- 
tering the  quadrangle  of  the  Temple,  a  sight  met 
their  eyes,  which  proved  at  once  how  complete  had 
been  the  desecration,  and  how  short-lived  the  tri- 
umph of  the  idolaters ;  for  while  the  altar  still  stood 
there  with  its  abominable  burden,  the  gates  in 
ashes,  the  priesto'  chambers  in  ruina,  and,  as  they 
leached  the  inner  court,  the  very  sanctuary  itself 
open  and  empty  —  yet  the  place  had  been  so  long 
disused  that  the  whole  precineto  were  full  of  veg- 
eUtion,  **  the  shrubs  grew  in  the  quadrangle  like  a 
forest"  The  precincts  were  at  once  cleansed,  the 
vlluted  altar  put  aside,  a  new  one  constructed,  and 
-«he  holy  Tsssels  of  the  sanctuary  replaced,  and  on 
the  third  anniversary  of  the  desecration  —  the  25th 
•f  the  month  Chisfeu,  in  the  year  B.  c.  165,  the 
Temple  was  dedicated  with  a  feast  which  lasted  for 
tight  days.^  Ailer  this  the  outer  wall  of  the  Tem- 
ple c  was  very  much  strengthened  (1  Maoc.  iv.  60), 
end  it  was  in  foct  eonveited  into  a  fortieas  (oomp. 


•  This  nay  be  Infened  ftcn  VBaay  d  tka 
eoDoeming  this  cttadsl ;  but  Josepbos  txptessly 

JMS  the  word  iwiMvro  (Ant,  xU.  tt,  f  8),  and  ssys  It 
ws  on  an  sminenee  In  the  lower  ci^,  i.  e.  tbe  esstom 
ilU,  as  eonnadlitingalshed  from  tbe  western  hill  or 
apper  Jkv. 

*  Tcs  'Mm  Hon  Is  not  applied  to  this  MnlDeoee  by 
tl'Aer  or  these  writers,  and  *<  the  city  of  SavM,**  sa 
ised  by  one,  Is  eynooymous  wHh  Jerusalem.  For  a 
*sltleal  examinatSon  and  clear  eluddatton  of  the  tee- 
ltaD:>DT  here  referred  to,  in  its  eonnectloD,  by  Ibr.  Eob- 
meon.  see  BU.  &era,  Ui.  029-684.  It  shonld  be  noted, 
awrsover,  as  li  stated  Aix4ber  on,  that  the  above  "  em- 
menee  In  tbe  lower  d^  *'  ivas  subsequently  lemoved 
by  flIeMii  **and  broo^t  to  an  entire  level  with  tbe 
HHb"  (Jiu.  lUL  6|  S  TV    AeeonUng  to  the  above 
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vi.  90,  61, 69),  and  oceupied  by  a  gartiMMi  (bt.  d^ 
The  Acra  wis  stiU  held  by  the  eoidien  of  A^ 
ochus.  One  of  the  first  acto  of  Judaa  on 
the  Temple  had  been  to  detach  a  party  to 
them,  and  two  yean  btcr  (b.  c.  163)  so  ficqiMst 
had  their  sallies  and  anno^'ances  become — peitie- 
ularly  an  attempt  on  one  occasion  to  confine  tbe 
worshippers  within  the  Temple  inclosure  <'  (I  Maee. 
vi.  18)  — that  Judas  ooUectcd  his  people  U.  take  it, 
and  began  a  siege  with  banks  and  enginea.  In  the 
mean  time  Antiochua  had  died  (b.  c  164),  uid  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Antiocbus  Eupator,  a  yoath. 
Tbe  garrison  bi  the  Acra,  finding  tbemselvca  pnsMd 
by  Judas,  managed  to  communicate  with  tl  e  kin^*, 
who  brought  an  army  from  Antioch  and  attacked 
Beth-cur,  one  of  the  key-positions  of  tbe  Maeea- 
bees.  This  obliged  Judas  to  give  up  the  skge  ci 
the  Acra,  and  to  march  southwards  against  tl^  in- 
truder (1  Maec.  W.  82;  Joseph.  AnL  xii.  9,  $  4). 
Antiochus*s  army  proved  too  much  for  his  fittle 
force,  his  brother  Eleacar  was  killed,  and  be  was 
compelled  to  fell  back  on  Jerusalem  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  Temple.  Thither  Lysias,  Antiochns's 
geneia]  —  and  later,  Antiocbus  himself — followed 
him  (vi.  48,  51,  57,  62)  and  commenced  an  active 
siege.  How  long  it  Issted  wc  are  not  infotwied, 
but  the  provisions  of  the  besieged  were  r^id^  be- 
coming exhausted,  ana  fomine  had  driven  many  U 
make  their  eecape  (ver.  54),  when  news  of  an  inenr 
rection  elsewhere  induced  Lysias  to  advise  Anti- 
ocbus to  ofler  terms  to  Judas  (vi.  55-^58).  Tbe 
terms,  which  wen  accepted  by  bim  wwe,  libciiy  to 
live  idfker  their  own  laws,  and  immunity  to  their 
penons  and  their  fortress.  On  inspection,  how- 
ever, Antiocbus  found  the  place  so  strong  that  be 
ivAised  to  keep  this  part  of  the  agreement,  and 
before  he  left  the  walls  wero  pulled  down  (vi.  62; 
Ant,  xii.  9,  §  7).  Judas  apparently  lemained  in 
Jerusalem  for  the  next  twdve  months.  During 
this  time  Antiocbus  and  Lysias  had  been  kiOed  and 
the  throne  eeized  by  Demetrius  (b.  c.  162),  and  the 
new  king  had  despatched  Bacchidea  and  Aldmoa, 
the  then  high-priest,  —  a  man  of  Grecian  prindplea, 
—  with  a  large  force,  to  Jerusalem.  Judaa  was 
again  within  tht  walls  of  the  Temple,  whidi  in  tbt 
interval  be  must  have  rebuilt  He  could  mi  ba 
tempted  forth,  but  sixty  of  the  Assideana  wen 
tnacherously  murdered  by  the  Syrians,  who  then 
moved  oflf,  first  to  a  short  distance  from  the  city, 
and  final^  back  to  Antioch  (1  Maoc.  vu.  1-96: 
Ant.  xii.  10,  §§  1-8).  Demetrius  then  sent  an- 
other army  under  Nicanor,  but  with  no  bettw 
success.  An  action  was  fought  at  Oaphar-sahmn. 
an  unknovm  place  not  for  from  the  city.  Judas 
was  victorious,  and   Nicanor  escaped  and   took 


,  .i.^,  "the  femoas  bUl  of 
bodily,  abont  a  eeatoiy  and  a  half  brfon  CSbriet! 

S.  W. 

b  This  feast  Is  aUndsd  to  to  John  x.  ffi. 
was  tbe  mid-winter  mootb.    Tbe  feast  of  tbe  Ssdlea- 
tlon  fells  this  year  (1860)  on  tbe  9th  Bee. 

c  Id  1  Mseo.  iv.  60  It  to  said  tbat  they  buSded  op 
«  Mount  aion ; »  but  to  the  paiallel  pasHges,  vl.  7, 96) 
tbe  wont  used  Is  **  sanefenaiy,"  or  latber  "  holy  plaeea, 
Ay^ovfia.    Tbe  meaning  probably  Is  tbe  entlM 
uro.    Josepbus  (ilMi  xii.  7,  f  7)  asys  » tbe  eity.» 

•  Both  writsis  probably  refer  to  tbe  wbole  eltf. 

^  2wy«Xit£errtt  v^  *I«pd^  »vmk^  tm'  4ySam, 
A.  T.  **  sbut  up  the  Israelites  nmad  abuut  tba 
toary,"  doss  not  bars  give  tbe 
bsaa 
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Aam  ai  JwoMleoL  Sbnrtly  tfUr 
down  from  the  fortrett  and  pud  a 
Co  tho  Temple,  when  be  inndted  the  prieeU 
(1  Maee^  m.  3d,  34;  S  Maoe.  zi?.  81-38).  Ha 
■bacanaed  the  death  of  Raaa,ooeof  the  eJden  in 
Jenimkm,  a  man  greaUy  eateemed,  who  killed  him- 
mIT  io  the  moat  horriUe  manner,  rather  than  fidl 
into  hia  haiida  (2  Mace.  m.  87-46).  He  then 
pwiemwl  aome  reuiforoemeOti,  met  Judas  at  Adaea, 
probably  not  hr  from  BamUh^  waa  killed,  and  hia 
aimj  thoioughlx  beaten.  Nicanor*a  bead  and  rif^bt 
aim  wen  brought  to  Jeruaalem.  The  bead  waa 
oaiU  on  Uie  wall  of  the  Aera,  and  the  band  and 
■rm  on  a  oonspicoooa  ^ot  being  the  Temf^e  (2 
Maee.  xr.  30-35),  when  their  memory  waa  perhapa 
perpetuated  in  the  name  of  the  gate  Kicanor,  the 
eaitan  eotranoe  to  the  Great  Court  (Reland,  Antiq. 

I »,  4). 

The  death  of  Judaa  took  plaoe  in  161.  After  it 
BMeindea  and  Alcimus  again  fatabliehed  themaelvea 
at  Jemaalem  in  the  Acra  (Joseph.  Ant  ziU.  1,  §  8), 
■nd  in  the  intoraJa  of  their  contests  with  Jonathan 
sad  Simon  added  much  to  its  finrUficationa,  fiir- 
oishad  it  with  prorisions,  and  confined  there  the 
ehildrBn  of  the  chief  people  of  Judsa  as  bostagea 
far  their  good  behavior  (1  Blaoe.  iz.  60-53).  In 
the  aeoood  month  (May)  of  160  the  bigb-priest 
Aleimns  began  to  make  aome  alteraUons  in  the 
Temple,  apparently  doing  away  with  the  inckiaure 
between  one  court  and  another,  and  in  particukr 
deraoliahiag  aome  wall  or  building,  to  which  pecu- 
liar aanelity  waa  attached  as  "the  work  of  the 
pnpheU*'  (1  Mace  iz.  54).  The  object  of  these 
doubtless  to  lessen  the  distinction 
Jew  and  Gentile.  But  they  bad  hardly 
been  oommenoed  betbrs  be  waa  taken  suddenly  iU 
sad  died. 

Baoehides  now  retained  to  Antioch,  and  Jeni- 
■lem  remained  without  moleststion  for  a  period 
of  seren  yean.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Mac- 
eabeee  raided  there;  part  of  the  time  they  were  at 
Michmaah,  in  the  entangled  country  seven  or  eight 
oiHee  north  of  JerusaJem,  and  part  of  the  time 
aghting  with  Bwschides  at  Beth-basi  in  the  Jordan 
YaDey  near  Jericho.  All  this  time  the  Acra  was 
hcU  by  the  Macedonian  garriaon  {AnL  ziii.  4,  § 
92)  and  the  malcontent  Jews,  who  still  hekl  Uie 
bestagea  taken  from  the  other  part  of  the  com- 
aranity  (1  Maoe.  z.  6).  In  the  year  153  Alezander 
Balsa,  the  real  or  pretended  son  of  Antiocbus 
Epiphanea,  liaving  landed  at  Ptolemais,  Demetrius 
lent  a  eommonication  to  Jonathan  with  the  view 
of  kes|iiiig  him  attached  to  his  cause  (1  Maoe.  z.  1, 
Ac ;  AnL  ziii.  2,  §  1).  Upon  this  Jonathan  moved 
i^  to  Jeruaalem,  reeeued  the  hostages  from  the 
Aera,  and  began  to  repair  the  city.  The  destruc- 
tioaa  of  the  last  few  years  were  remedied,  the  walls 
ntmd  Mount  Zion  partieulariy  being  rebuilt  in  the 
Keat  Bobatantial  manner,  as  a  regular  fortification 
(i.  11 ).  From  this  time  forward  Jonathan  received 
■ivile9Ba  and  prefesawns  of  confidence  from  both 
idea.  First,  Alezander  authorized  him  to  assume 
the  oflSee  of  bigb-priest,  whkh  bad  not  been  filled 
op  since  the  death  of  Akimus  (comp.  Ant.  xz.  10, 
\  1).  This  be  took  at  the  Feast  of  Tabemadoi  in 
Ihe  autnmn  of  the  year  153,  and  at  the  same  t<nie 
wBested  aoldien  and  ammunltfon  (1  Maoe  z.  91 ). 
Vert,  Demetriua,  amongst  other  immunities  granted 
Is  Ihe  eonntry,  recognized  Jerusalem  and  its  en- 
•boas  as  again  **  holy  and  fine,"  reUnquished  all 
1^  to  the  Aera  —  which  was  henceforward  to  be 
to  Ihe  high-prieit  (z.  31,  82),  endowed  the 
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Temple  with  the  revenues  of  PtolenMih,  and 
with  15,000  shekeb  of  sUver  chaiged  in  other  f 
and  ordered  not  only  the  payment  of  the  same  nn. 
in  regard  to  former  years,  but  the  release  of  to 
annual  taz  of  5,000  shekels  hitherto  ezacted  from 
the  priests.  Lastly,  he  authorized  the  repairs  of 
the  holy  pbee,  and  the  building  and  fortifying  d 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  to  be  charged  to  the  roya 
accounts,  and  gave  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  to  all 
persons,  even  mere  debtors,  taking  reftige  in  the 
Temple  or  in  ita  precincts  (1  Mace.  z.  31,  32,  30- 
45). 

The  contentions  between  Alezander  and  Decie 
triua,  in  which  he  waa  activdy  engaged,  pirveiifeil 
Jonathan  fi»m  taking  advantage  of  these  gnujts 
till  the  year  145.  He  then  b^g^  to  invest  tb< 
Acra  (zi.  20;  Ani.  ziii.  4,  §  9),  but,  owing  portlj 
to  the  strength  of  the  place,  and  partly  to  Uie  con- 
stant dissensions  abroad,  the  siege  made  little  prog- 
ress  during  ftiUy  two  years.  It  was  obvious  that 
no  progress  could  be  made  as  long  aa  the  inmatea 
of  the  Acra  could  get  into  the  city  or  the  country, 
and  there  buy  provisions  (ziiL  49),  as  hitherto  waa 
the  case;  and,  therefore,  at  the  first  opportunity, 
Jonathan  built  a  wall  or  bank  round  the  base  of 
the  citadel-hill,  cutting  off  all  communication  both 
with  the  city  on  the  west  and  the  country  on  the 
east  (zii.  36;  comp.  ziii.  49),  and  thus  completing 
the  circle  of  investment,  of  which  the  Temple  wall 
formed  the  south  and  remaining  side.  At  the 
same  time  the  wall  of  the  Temple  was  repaired  and 
strengthened,  especially  on  the  east  side,  toarards 
the  Valley  of  Kodron.  In  the  mean  time  Jonathan 
was  killed  at  Ptolemais,  and  Simon  succeeded  him 
both  as  chief  and  as  bigb-priest  (ziii.  8,  42).  The 
investment  of  the  Acra  proved  sucoessftil,  but  three 
years  still  eUpsed  before  this  enormously  strong 
phuie  could  be  reduced,  and  at  last  the  garrison 
capitulated  only  fix>m  famine  (ziii.  49;  comp.  21). 
Simon  entered  it  on  the  23d  of  the  2d  month  b.  c. 
142.  The  fortrees  was  then  entirely  demolished, 
and  the  eminence  on  which  it  liad  stood  lowered, 
until  it  was  reduced  below  the  height  of  the  Temple 
bill  beside  it.  The  bst  operation  occupied  three 
years  {Ant.  ziii.  6,  §  7).  The  valley  north  of  Moriah 
was  probably  filled  up  at  this  time  (B.  J.  v.  5,  §  1). 
A  Salt  was  then  built  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Temple  hill,  apparently  against  the  wall,  so  as 
directly  to  command  the  site  of  the  Acra,  and  here 
Simon  and  bis  inomediate  followers  resided  (ziiL 
52).  This  was  the  Baris  — so  called  after  the 
Hebrew  word  Birab  —  which,  under  the  name  if 
Antonia,  became  subsequently  so  prominent  a 
feature  of  the  city.  Simon's  other  acbievenionts, 
and  his  alliance  with  the  Romans,  must  be  icserved 
for  another  place.  We  hear  of  no  fUither  oecui^ 
rences  at  Jerusalem  during  bis  life  ezcept  tlic 
placing  of  two  brass  tablets,  commemorating  his 
ezploits  on  Mount  Zfon,  in  the  precinct  of  the 
sanctuary  (ziv.  27,  48).     In  135  Simon  was  mur- 


dered at  Ddk  near  Jericho,  and  then  all  was  agam 
confuaion  in  Jerusalem. 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  bis  son  John  Hyrcanui 
was  to  secure  both  the  city  and  the  Temple  (Joseph. 
AnL  ziii.  7,  §  4).  The  people  were  favorable  to  hhn, 
and  repulsed  Ptolemy,  Simon's  murderer,  when 
k»  attempted  to  enter  (Joseph.  AnL  ziii.  7,  §  4; 
B.  7. 1.  2,  §  3).  Hjroanus  was  made  higfa-prfest. 
Shortly  after  this,  Antfoohus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syri% 
brought  an  army  Into  southern  Palestine,  rai 
and  burnt  the  country,  and  attacked  Ji 
To  invMt  tht  dty,  and  cut  off  all  rhanoe  of  ( 
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II  WW  indnfed  by  a  i^iidle  of  wren  camps.  The 
MlivB  ojMntioni  of  the  liege  irere  carried  on  •a 
anal  at  the  north,  where  the  level  ground  oomea 
up  to  the  walls.  Here  »  hundred  towera  of  attack 
were  erected,  each  of  three  stories,  fipom  which  pro 
jeetiks  were  cast  into  the  citj,  and  a  double  ditch, 
broad  and  deep,  was  excavated  before  them  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  sudden  sallies  which  the  be- 
sieged were  constantly  making.  On  one  occasion 
the  wall  of  the  city  was  undermined,  its  timber 
foundations  burnt,  and  thus  a  temporary  breach 
efiected  (5  Maoc.  xxi.  5).  For  the  first  and  last 
time  we  hear  of  a  want  of  water  inside  the  dty, 
but  from  this  a  aeasonabie  rain  relieved  them.  In 
other  respects  the  besieged  seem  to  have  been  well 
off.  Hyrcanitt  however,  with  more  prudence  than 
humanity,  anticipating  a  long  si^,  turned  out 
of  the  city  all  the  infimi  and  non-fighting  peopk\ 
The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  had  now  arrived,  and,  at 
the  request  c^  llyrcanus,  Antiochus,  with  a  mod- 
eration which  gained  him  the  Utle  of  **the  Pious,'* 
agreed  to  a  tn  ice.  This  led  to  further  negotiations, 
iHiich  ended  in  the  siege  being  relinquished.  Anti- 
ochus wished  to  place  a  garrison  in  the  city,  but 
this  the  kite  experience  of  the  Jews  forbade,  and 
hostages  and  a  payment  were  sulistituted.  The 
money  for  this  subsidy  was  obtained  by  Hyrcanus 
from  the  sepulchre  of  David,  the  outer  chamber  of 
which  he  is  uaid  to  have  opened,  and  to  have  taken 
3,000  talents  of  the  treasure  which  had  been  buried 
irith  David,  and  had  hitherto  escaped  undiscovered 
{Ant.  vii.  15,  §  3;  xiii.  8,  §  4;  B.  J.  i.  2,  §  5). 
After  Aiitiochu8*s  departure  H}Tcanus  carefully 
repaired  the  damage  done  to  the  walls  (5  Mace, 
xxi.  18) ;  and  it  may  have  been  at  this  time  that 
he  enlarged  the  Bfu4s  or  fortress  adjoining  the 
northwest  wall  of  the  Temple  inclosure,  which  had 
been  founded  by  his  lather,  and  which  he  used  for 
his  0¥m  residence  and  for  the  custody  of  his  sacred 
vestments  worn  as  high-priest  (Joseph.  Ant,  xviii. 
4,  §  3). 

During  the  rest  of  his  long  and  successftil  reign 
John  H}Tcanu8  resided  at  Jerusalem,  ably  admin- 
istering the  government  frvra  thence,  and  regularly 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  high-priest  (see  6  Mace, 
xxiii.  3 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1 0,  §  3 ).  The  great  sects 
»f  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  first  appear  in  prom- 
jienoe  at  this  period.  H^Tcanm,  as  a  Maccabee, 
had  belonged  to  the  Pharisees,  but  an  occurrence 
which  happened  near  the  end  of  his  reign  caused 
him  to  desert  them  and  join  the  Sadducees,  and 
even  to  persecute  his  former  friends  (see  the  story 
m  Joseph.  AnL  uii.  10,  §  5;  5  Mace.  xxv.  7-11; 
Milman,  ii.  73).  He  died  in  peace  and  honor  {Ant. 
xiii.  10,  §  7).  There  is  no  mention  of  his  burial, 
but  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  "  monument  of 
John  the  high-priest,*'  which  stood  near  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  city  and  is  so  frequently  referred 
so  in  the  account  of  the  final  siege,  was  his  tomb; 
at  least  no  other  high-priest  of  the  name  of  John 
is  mentioned.     [Hioir-PKiEST,  ii.  1074.] 

Hyrcanus  was  succeeded  (b.  c.  107)  by  his  son 
Aristobulus.^  Like  his  predecessors  he  was  high- 
priest;  but  unlike  them  he  assumed  the  title  as  well 

«  Ths  adoi  tloa  of  QnA  names  by  the  fiunily  <^ 
die  MaocabMB,  originally  tha  gnat  opponents  of  every- 
ttk4if  Grisk,  shows  b'^w  much  and  how  unconadoos^y 
tti9  Jews  were  now    lepardng   from  their  ancient 
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M  the  power  of  a  king  (Joeqih.  JnL  liH.  U^  1 1| 
6  Mace,  zzvii.  1).  Aristobuhis  resided  in  the  BMi 
{AM.  xiii.  11,  §  9).  A  paasage,  dark  and  sabtafw 
raneous  {B.  J.  i.  8,  §  8),  led  firom  the  Bans  tc 
the  Temple;  one  part  of  this  passage  was  caM 
"  Strato's  tower,"  and  here  Antigonas,  brother  of 
Aristobulus,  was  murdered  by  his  order.^  Aristo* 
bulus  died  very  tragically  immediatdly  after,  having 
reigned  but  one  year.  His  brother  Alexander  Jan 
n»us  (R.  c.  105),  who  succeeded  him,  was  mainl} 
engaged  in  wars  at  a  distanoe  from  Jerusalem, 
returning  thither  however  in  the  intervsJs  (Ani.  xiii. 
12,  §  3,  (ui  Jin.).  About  the  yar  95  the  animos- 
ities of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  came  to  an 
alarming  explosion.  Like  his  &ther,  Aleaaada 
belonged  to  the  Saddueees.  The  Pharisees  had 
never  forgiven  Hyreanus  for  having  deserted  them, 
and  at  the  feast  of  Taberracles,  as  the  king  wis 
oflSciating,  they  invited  the  people  to  pelt  him  with 
the  citrons  which  they  carried  in  the  feast  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  18,  §  6:  comp.  10,  §  5:  Reknd,  AnL  iv. 
6,  §  9).  Alexander  retaliated,  and  six  tlioQSBnd 
persons  were  at  that  time  killed  by  his  orders.  Bat 
the  dissensions  lasted  for  six  yeara,  and  no  fewv 
than  50,000  are  said  to  have  kwt  their  Htbs  {AnL 
uii.  13,  §  5;  6  Mace.  xxix.  2).  Tliese  seroities 
made  him  extremely  unpopular  with  both  parties, 
and  led  to  their  inviting  the  aid  of  Demetrios 
EuchKHis,  king  of  Syria,  against  him.  The  actions 
between  them  were  fought  at  a  distance  Ihnn  Jem- 
salem ;  but  the  city  did  not  escape  a  share  in  the 
horrors  of  war:  for  when,  after  some  fluctoationa, 
Alexander  returned  successftil,  he  crucified  pubfidy 
800  of  his  oi^nents,  and  had  th«r  wi^ies  and  chil- 
dren butchwed  before  their  eyes,  while  he  and  his 
concubines  feasted  in  right  of  the  whole  scene 
{AnL  xiii.  14,  §  2).  Such  an  iron  sway  as  this  was 
enough  to  crush  all  opposition,  and  Alexander 
reigned  till  the  year  79  without  ftuiher  diatorbances. 
He  died  while  besieging  a  fmtiess  called  Ragah^, 
somewhere  beyond  Jordan.  He  is  oommemorated 
as  having  at  the  time  of  his  disputes  with  the 
people  erected  a  wooden  screen  roond  the  altar  and 
the  sanctuary  (yo^t)*  as  Ikr  as  the  parapet  of  the 
priests*  court,  to  prevent  access  to  him  as  he  waa 
ministering  <^  (iln/.  xiii.  13,  §5).  The  ^^  monuvwDt 
of  king  Alexander  "  was  doubtless  his  tomb.  It 
stood  somewhere  near,  but  outside,  the  north  wafl 
of  the  Temple  {B.  J.  v.  7,  §  9),  probably  not  fiw 
firom  the  ntuation  of  the  tombs  of  the  old  Idnga 
(see  section  III.  p.  1325).  In  spite  of  opposition 
the  Pharisees  were  now  by  fiff  the  most  powetfbl 
party  in  Jerusalem,  and  Alexander  had  thereftva 
before  his  death  instructed  his  queen,  Alexandrt  — 
whom  he  left  to  succeed  him  with  two  vtis—- to 
commit  herself  to  them.  She  did  so,  and  the  coo- 
sequence  was  that  though  the  feuds  between  tha 
two  great  parties  eontinued  at  their  height,  yet  the 
government,  bemg  supported  by  the  strongest,  was 
always  secure.  The  elder  of  the  two  sons,  Hyreamn, 
wss  made  high-priest,  and  AriAobulus  had  the 
command  of  the  army.  The  queen  Hved  tall  the 
year  70.  On  her  death,  Hyrcsnus  attempted  ts 
take  the  crown,  but  was  opposed  by  his  brother,  m 


k  Vor  the  stoiy  of  his  deafli,  and  tbe  aeeompUtfi- 
^•r  «r  the  i>rsdSBtion  that  he  should  dis  in  Stiato^ 


Tower  •>«.«.  Cmsaiea—  oompan  the  wdl-known 
of  tbe  death  of  Heniy  IT.  In  Jerusalem,  t  c.  tha  J« 
salem  Gbsmber  at  Westminster. 
e  Josephos^  words  ere  not  very  eiMur :  — ( 

iw  fptyMV,  tiff  fir  iMirocc  i^  t«J«  Upidvuf  '*~^ — 
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■&■■  fa  time  moDths  he  jieHed  iU  posMMlon, 
Aflirtobalne  beooming  king  in  the  year  69.  Befure 
Aksniidra*t  death  she  bed  impriioned  the  fiunilj 
sf  Arifltobulai  in  the  Bang  {B.  J.  I  5,  §  4).  There 
feDP  Uyrcanue  took  refuge  during  the  nq^otiations 
with  his  biother  about  the  kingdom,  and  from 
tbHioe  had  aitaclced  and  vanquiahed  his  opponents 
who  vera  ooifecied  in  the  Temple  {Ani.  xiv.  1,  §  2). 
Joeephna  here  fint  speaks  of  it-  hs  the  AcropoliB,^ 
and  ae  being  above  the  Temple  {6whp  rod  Upov)' 
After  the  reoonciliatioii,  Aristobulus  took  possession 
of  the  royal  pahMse  {rh  BaaiKtia)*  This  can  liardiy 
be  other  than  the  ^  paiaoe  of  the  Asmoneans,"  d 
whidk  Josephus  gives  aome  notices  at  a  subsequent 
^iK  of  the  history  (AnL  sx.  8,  §  11;  B.  J,  ii.  16, 
\  3)  Fhun  these  it  appears  that  it  was  situated 
vest  of  the  Temple,  on  the  extrome  highest  point 
of  the  nf^ier  city  (the  modem  Zion)  immediately 
Cseing  the  southwest  angle  of  the  Temple  indosurei 
sad  ai  the  west  end  of  the  bridge  whidi  kd  firum 
the  Temple  to  the  Xystus. 

The  brothers  soon  quarreled  agun,  when  Hyr- 
esnns  eaDed  to  his  assist  anee  Aretas,  king  of  l3a- 
BBsens.  Before  this  new  enemy  Aristobulus  fled 
to  Jemaalem  and  took  refuge  withhi  the  fortifica- 
taona  of  the  Temple.  And  now  was  witnessed  the 
strange  anomaly  of  the  high-priest  in  alliance  with 
a  heathen  king  besieging  the  priests  in  the  Temple. 
Suddenly  a  new  actor  appears  on  the  scene;  the 
interrupted  and  eventually  raised  by  the 
of  Scannis,  cnie  of  Pompey's  lleuten- 
anta,  to  whom  Aristobulus  paid  400  talents  for  the 
reliet  This  was  in  the  year  65.  Shortly  after, 
Potapey  himaelf  arrived  at  Damascus.  Both  the 
hwthera  came  before  him  in  person  {ArU.  sir.  3, 
§  2),  and  were  reoetved  with  moderation  and  civility. 
Ariatobolus  oould  not  make  up  his  mind  to  submit, 
nd  after  a  good  deal  of  shuffling  betook  himself 
to  Jerusalem  and  prepared  tx  resistance.  Pompey 
by  way  of  Jericho.  As  he  approached 
Aristobulus,  who  firand  the  city  too 
divkled  for  efleetual  resistance,  met  him  and 
oftnd  a  large  sum  of  money  and  surrender.  Pom- 
pay  asnt  forward  Gabinius  to  take  possession  of  the 
pkae;  bat  the  bdder  party  among  the  adherents 
of  Ariitobnhii  had  meantime  gained  the  ascend- 
ency, and  he  foond  the  gates  closed.  Pompey  on 
khb  threw  the  khig  into  chains  and  advanced  on 
JenMslem.  Hyreanus  was  in  possession  of  the  city 
snd  reoeivad  Uie  in%'ader  with  open  arms.  The 
Temple  oo  the  other  hand  was  held  by  the  party 
of  Aristohuhis,  which  included  the  priests  (xiv.  4, 
f  9).  They  cut  off  the  bridges  and  causeways 
wUah  cooneeted  the  Temple  wiUi  the  town  on  the 
west  and  north,  and  prepared  for  an  obstinate  de- 
ftnon  Pompey  pat  a  garrison  into  the  palaoe  of 
the  AsmoiiKuis,  and  into  otner  positions  in  the 
opper  eity,  and  fortified  the  huiises  adjacent  to  the 
TWnple.  The  north  ride  was  the  most  practicable, 
wi  thers  he  commenced  his  attack.  But  even 
thac  the  hill  was  intrenched  br  an  artifidai  ditch 
ta  addition  to  the  very  deep  natural  valley,  and  was 
JAiiiliid  by  lofty  towers  on  the  wall  of  the  Temple 
{AmL  xiT.  4,  §  9;  B.  J.  i.  7,  §  1). 

Pompey  appears  to  have  stationed  some  part  of 
bii  force  on   the  high  ground  west  of  the  city 

loaoph  B.  J,  V.  12,  §  2),  but  he  himself  ooomianded 
%A  person  at  the  north.    The  first  eflbrts  of  his 

•  8s  also  bare  appUss  to  it  the  twm  ^(mJptor  {Am 
dKL  10,  f  6 :  B.  J  I.  &,  }  4),  irhMi  he  eommoaly  asm 
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soldiers  were  devoted  to  filling  up  the  diteh^  end 

the  valley,  and  to  constructing  the  banks  on  whieh 
to  place  the  military  engines,  for  which  purpose 
they  cut  down  all  the  timber  in  the  environi. 
These  hod  in  the  mean  time  been  sent  for  from 
Tyre,  and  as  soon  as  the  l«nks  were  sufficiently 
ndsed  the  baliste  wend  set  to  work  to  throw  stones 
over  the  wall  uito  the  crowded  courts  of  the  Tem- 
ple; and  k>fty  towers  were  erected,  from  which  to 
discharge  arrows  and  other  misules.  But  these 
operations  were  not  carried  on  without  great  diffi- 
culty, for  the  wall  of  the  Temple  was  thrcuged 
with  slingers,  who  most  seriously  interfered  with 
the  progress  of  the  Konians.  Pompey,  howe\'er, 
remarked  that  on  the  seventh  day  the  Jews  regu- 
larly desisted  from  fighting  (AtU.  xiv.  4,  §  2;  Strab. 
xri.  p.  763),  and  this  affimled  the  Romans  a  great 
advantage,  for  it  gave  them  the  opportunity  of 
moving  the  engines  and  towers  nearer  the  walls, 
filling  up  the  trenches,  adding  to  the  banks,  and 
in  otiner  ways  making  good  the  damage  of  the  past 
six  days  without  the  slightest  molestation.  In  fiwst 
Josephus  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  but  for  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded,  the  necessary  works 
never  could  have  beoi  completed.  In  the  Temple 
itself,  however  fioroe  the  attack,  tbe  daily  sacrifices 
and  other  ceremonials,  down  to  the  minutest  detail, 
were  never  interrupted,  and  the  priests  pursued 
thrir  duties  undeterred,  even  when  men  were  struck 
down  near  them  by  the  stones  and  arrows  of  tbe 
besi^ers.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the  lie> 
siegen  had  approached  so  close  to  the  wall  that  the 
battering  rams  could  be  worked,  and  a  breach  was 
effected  in  the  htfgest  of  the  towers,  through  which 
the  Romans  altered,  and  after  an  obstinate  resist 
ance  and  loss  of  hfe,  remained  masters  of  the  Tem- 
ple. Many  Jews  were  killed  by  their  countrymen 
of  H}'rcanus's  party  who  had  entered  with  the  Ro- 
mans; some  in  their  oonfosion  set  fire  to  the  houses 
wbich  abutted  on  a  portion  of  the  Temple  walls, 
and  perished  in  the  flames,  while  others  threw 
themselves  over  the  precipices  {B.  J.  i.  7,  §  4). 
Hie  whole  numbo*  slain  is  reported  by  Josephus'  at 
12,000  {Ant,  xiv.  4,  §  4).  During  the  assault  the 
priests  maintained  the  same  calm  demeanor  which 
they  had  displayed  during  the  siege,  and  were  act 
ually  shdu  at  their  duties  while  pouring  their  drink- 
ofl^ngs  and  burning  their  incense  {B.  J.  i.  7,  §  4). 
It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  account  of  this 
siege  the  Bans  is  not  once  mentioned ;  the  attack 
was  on  the  Temple  abne,  instead  of  on  the  fortress, 
as  in  'Htos^s  siege.  The  inference  is  that  at  this 
time  it  was  a  small  and  unimportant  adjunct  to  the 
main  fortificationa  of  the  Temple. 

Pompey  and  many  of  his  people  explored  the 
recesses  of  the  Temple,  and  the  dbtress  of  the  Jews 
was  greatly  aggravated  by  thdr  holy  places  behig 
thus  exposed  to  intrusion  and  ]»ofonation  {B.  J, 
i.  7,  §  6).  In  the  sanctuary  were  found  tiie  great 
golden  vessels  —  the  table  of  shew-bread,  the  candle* 
stick,  the  censers,  and  other  articles  pr(^)er  to  that 
place.  But  what  most  astonished  the  intruders, 
on  passing  beyond  the  sanctuary  and  exploring 
the  total  darkness  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  waa  to 
find  in  the  adytum  neither  image  nor  ahrine.  It 
eridently  caus^  much  remark  (*^  inde  vulgatnm  "X 
and  was  the  one  fact  regarding  the  Temple  whidi 
the  Ustorian  thought  worthy  of  presemtion^ 

h  The  slsB  of  the  ditch  Is  given  by  Strsbo  sa  60  fos 
deep  and  SO  wide  (xri.  p.  768>. 
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**  nullft  iiiiuf  deum  effigis;  ?aciiain  isdeni  et  inuifat 
■rmiui "  (Tadtiu,  Hi»L  ▼.  9).  Pompey*^  oooduct 
0D  this  oocaiiou  does  him  great  credit.  He  left 
the  treuares  thus  expcued  to  his  view  —  even  the 
spioes  sod  the  mouey  in  the  treasury  —  untouched, 
ai*'*  lus  ezamioatioi)  osfdt^  he  ordered  Uie  Temple 
to  be  cleansed  and  purified  from  the  bodies  of  the 
slain,  and  the  daily  worship  to  be  resumed.  Hyr- 
caims  was  continued  hi  his  high-priestliood,  but 
without  the  title  of  king  {Ant.  xx.  10);  a  tribute 
was  hud  upon  the  city,  the  walls  were  entirely  de- 
molished (icaraonr^ai  .  .  .  .  r&  ^'^XV  '^^^^ 
Strabo,  xvi.  p.  703),  and  Pompey  took  ms  depar- 
ture for  Kome,  carrying  with  him  Aristobulus,  his 
sous  Alexander  and  Antigouus,  and  his  two  daugh- 
ters. The  Temple  was  taken  in  the  year  ttd,  in 
the  dd  month  (Si van),  on  the  day  of  a  great  fast 
{Ant.  xir.  4,  §  ^);  probably  that  for  Jeroboam, 
which  was  held  on  the  23d  of  that  month. 

During  the  next  £ew  yean  nothing  occurred  to 
afl^t  Jerusalem,  the  struggles  which  desolated  the 
unhappy  Palestine  during  that  time  having  taken 
place  away  from  its  vicinity.  In  56  it  was  made 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  senates  or  Saniiedrim,  to 
which  under  the  constitution  of  Gabinius  the  civil 
power  of  the  country  was  for  a  time  committed. 
Two  years  afterwards  (n.  c.  64)  the  mpacbus  Cna- 
sus  visited  the  city  on  his  way  to  Parthia,  and 
plundered  it  not  only  of  the  money  which  Pompey 
Lad  spared,  but  of  a  considerable  treasure  accumu- 
lated from  the  contributions  of  Jews  throughout  the 
world,  in  all  a  sum  of  10,000  talents,  or  about 
9,000,000/.  sterling.  The  pillage  was  aggravated 
by  the  fiict  of  his  having  first  received  from  the 
priest  in  charge  of  the  treasure  a  most  costly  beam 
of  solid  gold,  on  condition  that  everything  else 
snould  be  spared  {Ant.  xiv.  7,  $  1 ). 

During  this  time  Hyrcanus  remained  at  Jerusa- 
salem,  acthig  under  the  advice  <^  Autipater  the 
Idumean,  his  chief  minister.  The  assistance  which 
they  rendered  to  Mitliridiites,  tlie  ally  of  Julius 
Cnsar,  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  48-47,  in- 
duced Csesar  to  confirm  Hyrcanus  in  the  high- 
priesthood,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment under  the  title  of  Ethnarch  {AnL  xiv.  10). 
At  the  same  time  he  rewarded  Antipater  with  the 
procuraiorship  of  Judssa  ^Ant,  xiv.  8,  §  5),  and 
allowed  the  walls  of  the  city  to  be  rebuilt  {;AuL 
xiv.  10,  §  4)  I1ie  year  47  is  also  memorable  for 
the  first  appearanee  of  Antipater's  son  Herod  in 
'erusalem,  when,  a  youth  of  fifteen  (or  more  prob- 
^yo  2o),  he  characteristically  overawed  the  as^ 
sembled  Sanhedrim.  In  43  Antipater  waa  mur- 
dered in  the  palace  of  Hyrcanus  by  one  Malichus, 
who  was  very  soon  after  himself  shun  by  Herod 
{AnL  xiv.  U,  §§  4,  6).  The  tumults  and  ravolU 
consequent  on  these  murders  kept  Jerusalem  in 
oommotion  for  some  time  {B.  J.  L  12).  But  a 
mora  serious  danger  was  at  hand.  Antigonus,  the 
yoimger  and  now  the  only  surviving  sou  of  Aristob- 
ulus, suddenly  appeared  in  the  country  supported 
bv  a  Parthian  army.  Many  of  tha  Jfiws  of  the 
listrict  about  Carmel  and  Joppa  ^  flocked  to  him, 
and  lie  Instantly  made  for  Jerusalem,  giving  out 
that  his  only  object  was  to  pay  a  visit  of  devotion 
to  the  Temple  (5  Mace.  xlix.  5).  So  sudden  was 
his  approach,  that  he  got  into  the  city  and  reached 
Ihe  psiaoe  in  the  upper  market-place  —  the  modem 
Zloo  —  without  resistance.     Here  however  he  was 


•  In  the  raaioiu  urywi  by  Prideauz,  ad  loc, 

i  It  Ihat  time,  aoil  »vea  as  late  as  the  Crusades, 
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met  by  Hyrcanus  and  Phasaefaii  (Herad*! 
with  a  strong  party  of  soldiers.  A  fi^ 
which  ended  in  Antigonus  being  driven  ow  tbi 
bridge  into  the  Temple,  where  he  was  oonstanili 
harassed  and  annoyed  by  Hyxcanus  and  Pbasaeliis 
from  the  city.  Pentecost  arrived,  and  the  dij^ 
and  the  suburbs  between  it  and  the  Tetnple,  wen 
aowded  with  pessants  and  others  who  had  eooM 
up  to  keep  the  feast  Herod  too  arrived,  and  with 
a  small  party  had  taken  charge  of  the  pa  htm 
Phasaelus  kept  the  wall.  Antigonus*  people  seem 
(though  the  account  is  very  obacure)  to  ha%e  goC 
out  through  Uw  Baris  into  the  part  north  of  the 
Temple.  Here  Herod  and  Phasaelus  atlecfccd, 
dispersed,  and  cut  them  up.  Paoorus,  the  Par- 
thian  general,  was  lying  outside  the  walls,  and  at 
the  earnest  request  of  Anti^^us,  he  and  500  bone 
were  admitted,  ostensibly  to  mediate,  llie  lesak 
was,  that  PhsMclus  and  HjTcanus  were  outsritted, 
and  Herod  overpowered,  and  the  Parthians  got 
possession  of  the  phMX.  Antigonus  was  made  ki^g, 
and  as  Hyrcanus  knelt  a  supi^iant  befiora  hun,  the 
new  king  —  with  all  the  wrongs  which  his  iathcr 
and  himself  had  suffered  full  in  his  mind  —  bit  off 
the  ears  of  his  unde,  so  as  efiectually  to  u 
tate  him  from  ever  again  taking  the  high 
hood.  Phasaelus  killed  himself  in  prison.  Uend 
ak>ne  escaped  {Ani.  xiv.  13). 

Thus  did  Jenisalem  (b.  c.  40)  find  itself  in  the 
hands  of  the  Parthians. 

In  three  mouths  Herod  returned  from 
king  of  Judsea,  and  in  the  beginning  of  39 
be&cie  Jorusslem  with  a  finrae  of  liomana, 
manded  by  Silo,  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the 
side  of  the  city  {B.  J.  1.  16,  §  5).  Other 
rences,  however,  called  him  away  from  the  si^ge  at 
this  time,  and  for  more  than  two  yean  he  waa 
occupiiid  elsewhere.  In  the  mean  time  Antagonus 
held  the  city,  and  had  dismissed  his  Parthian  aUiea. 
In  37  Herod  appeared  again,  now  drivoi  to  friry  by 
the  death  of  his  favorite  brother  Joe^h,  whose  dead 
body  Antigonus  had  shameAiUy  mutilated  {B,J.L 
17,  §  2).  He  came,  as  Pompey  had  done,  finom 
Jericho,  and,  like  Pompey,  he  pitched  his  camp  and 
made  lus  attack  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tempfe. 
The  general  circumstances  of  the  fti^ge  seem  also 
very  much  to  have  resembled  the  fiormer,  eseepi 
that  there  were  now  two  walk  north  of  the  Temple, 
and  that  the  driving  oi  mines  was  a  great  featim 
in  the  si^  opvations  {B.  J.  i.  18,  $  1 ;  AuL  xir. 
16,  §  2).  The  Jews  distinguished  themselFea  hv 
the  same  reckless  courage  as  before;  and  altfaooffh 
it  is  not  expressly  said  that  the  serrioes  of  the 
Temple  were  carried  on  with  such  minute  roguhuity 
as  when  they  excited  the  astonishment  <^  Pompey, 
yet  we  may  infer  it  finom  the  fact  that,  during  the 
hottest  of  the  operations,  the  besieged  deaind  a 
short  truce  in  which  to  bring  in  animals  fiHr  saoi* 
fioe  {AnL  xiv.  16,  §  2).  In  one  respect —  the  fite- 
tious  which  raged  among  the  besieged  —  tliaa  aicga 
somewhat  foreshadows  that  of  Titus. 

For  a  short  time  after  the  oommencemeoi  of  tbo 
operations  Herod  absented  himself  for  hit  maiiiags 
at  Samaria  with  Mariamne.  On  his  return  he  «M 
joined  by  Sosius,  the  Romui  governor  of  Sym 
with  a  force  of  from  50,000  to  60,000  meo,  aaft 
the  aiefdb  waa  then  resumed  in  earnest  {AmL  sir 
16). 

Tlie  first  of  the  two  walls  was  taken  fai  tel| 


the  Woodland  or  tb»  Poraat  ccntttsy  (, 
Ant  xiv.  18, 1 8\. 
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tmd  th*  aaoond  in  fifteen  more.*  Th^n  the 
jtMot  of  the  Temple,  and  the  lower  city  — 
jlng  in  the  boUow  between  the  Tein|ile  and  the 
■oden  Zioa  —  wms  taken,  and  the  Jews  were  driveu 
into  the  famer  parts  of  the  Temple  and  to  the  upper 
■Mtot-place,  which  communicated  therewith  by  the 
bridge.  At  this  point  some  delay  leems  to  have 
BiKn,  as  the  aiege  is  distinctly  said  to  have  occo- 
piBd  in  an  five  months  {B,  J,  i.  18,  §  2;  see  alio 
AM.  ST.  16,  §  2).  At  last,  losing  patience,  Herod 
sibwed  the  place  to  be  stormed;  and  an  indis» 
Mssacre  ensued,  especially  in  the  narrow 
of  the  lower  city,  which  was  only  terminated 
at  hk  oigent  and  repeated  solicitations.^  Herod 
Hid  hit  men  entered  first,  and  in  his  anxiety  to 
pevent  any  plunder  and  desecmtion  of  the  Temple, 
he  himaelf  hastened  to  the  entrance  of  the  sanctuary. 
Hid  there  standing  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand, 
thieatened  to  cut  down  any  of  the  Roman  soldiers 
who  attempted  to  enter. 

Thftmi^  all  this  time  the  Baris  had  remained 
inpr^gnable:  there  Antigonos  had  taken  refuge, 
snd  thenee,  when  the  whde  of  the  city  was  in  the 
power  of  the  conquerors,  he  descended,  and  in  an 
dgect  manner  craved  his  lir#  from  Sosius.  It  was 
granted,  but  only  to  be  taken  from  him  later  at  the 
order  of  Antony. 

Antigonus  was  thus  dUposed  of,  but  the  Auno- 
party  was  still  strong  both  iu  uumben  and 
Herod's  first  care  was  tu  put  it  down. 
The  ehiefk  of  the  party,  including  the  whole  of  the 
Sanliedrim  but  two,<^  were  put  to  death,  and  their 
preporty,  with  that  of  others  whose  lives  were  spared, 
was  seiaed.  The  appointment  of  the  high-priest 
wss  the  next  consideration.  H^Tcanus  returned 
from  Paitlua  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  siege; 
bat  even  if  his  mutilation  had  not  ino^iacitatiBd 
Um  ftir  the  office,  it  wouU  bate  been  unwise  to 
^^loint  a  member  of  the  p(^lar  family.  Hood 
tbacfora  bestowed  the  office  (ii.  c.  36}  on  one 
Aoanel,  a  former  adherent  of  his,  and  a  Babylonian 
Jew  {AnL  XT.  3,  §  1),  a  man  without  interest  or 
inftisnee  in  the  politics  of  Jerusalem  (xv.  2,  §  4). 
Anand  was  soon  disphoed  through  the  machiua- 
Ikms  of  Alexandra,  mother  ol  Herod's  wife 
Mariamne,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  appoint  her 
no  AriatolMilnB,  a  j-outh  of  sixteen.  But  the  young 
Asoamean  was  too  warmly  received  by  the  people 
(A  J.  L  39,  §  2)  for  Herod  to  alk>w  him  to  remain. 
Hanlly  had  he  celebrated  his  first  feast  before  he 
*aa  murdered  at  Jericho,  and  then  Anaiiel  resumed 
the  office  {AnL  xv.  3,  §  3). 

Hie  intrigues  and  tr^edies  of  the  next  thirty 
are  loo  eomplicaled  and  too  long  to  be  treated 
A  general  sketch  of  the  events  of  Herod's 
Ift  will  be  found  under  his  name,  and  other  oppor- 
taaltiee  wiU  occur  ibr  noticing  them.  Moreover, 
a  gnat  part  of  these  occurrences  iiave  no  special 
with  Jerusaleni,  and  therefore  have  no 
in  a  brief  notice,  like  the  present,  of  those 
lUufs  wiiich  more  unmediately  concern  the  dty. 

bi  amny  rmpects  this  period  was  a  repetition  of 
iMt  of  the  Maocabees  and  Antiochus  £piphanss. 


psriods  probably  data  ftom  the  ntnm  of 
with  Boslos,  and  ths  nsumptlon  of  mors  ar^ve 
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one  of  Its  same  vacs  wbo  as  a  f  '  iner 
had  eiiad  ^  Down  with  it.  o^wn  with 
to  tbi  ground ! "    But  timea  had  altered  staios 


s  There  two 


HlUal  and  Qhaaunai,  rsnownad  la 


TYue,  Herod  was  more  politic,  and  man 
and  also  probably  had  more  sympathy  with  tin 
Jewish  character  than  Antioehua.  But  the  spirit 
of  stem  resiitanoe  to  innovation  and  of  devotion  to 
the  law  of  Jehovah  burnt  no  less  fiercely  in  the 
breasts  of  the  people  than  it  had  done  before;  and 
it  is  curious  to  remark  how  every  attempt  on 
Herod's  part  to  introduce  foreign  customs  was  met 
by  outbrask,  and  bow  futile  wero  all  tbe  benefits 
which  he  conferred  both  on  the  temporsl  and 
ecclesiastical  welfare  of  the  people  when  these  ob- 
noxious intrusions  were  in  question.'' 

In  the  year  34  the  dty  %ras  visited  by  Cleopatra, 
who,  having  accompanied  Aiitmiy  to  the  Euphrates 
was  now  retumuig  to  Egypt  through  her  estates  at 
Jericho  {AfU,  xv.  4,  §  2). 

In  the  spring  of  31,  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Actium,  JudsBa  was  visited  by  an  earthquake,  the 
eflbcts  of  which  appear  to  bare  been  indeed  tre- 
mendous: 10,000  {ArU.  XV.  5,  §  2)  or,  according 
to  another  account  (B.  J.  i.  19,  §  3),  20,000 
pereons  were  killed  by  the  fSail  of  buildings,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  cattle,  'llie  panic  at  Jeru- 
salem was  very  severe;  but  it  was  calmed  by  the 
arguments  of  Herod,  then  departing  to  a  campaign 
on  the  east  of  Jordan  for  the  interests  <^  Cleopatra. 

The  following  year  was  distinguished  by  the 
death  of  Hyroanus,  who,  though  more  than  80 
years  old,  was  killed  by  Herod,  ostensibly  for  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Arabians,  but 
really  to  remove  the  last  renmaut  of  the  Aunonean 
race,  who,  in  the  fluctuations  of  the  times,  and  in 
Herod's  absence  Irom  his  kingdom,  might  hare 
been  dangerous  to  him.  He  appears  to  have  re- 
sided at  Jerusalem  since  his  return ;  and  his  accu- 
sation was  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim  (AfU.  xv. 
6,  §  1-^). 

Mariamne  was  put  to  death  in  the  year  29, 
whether  in  Jerusalem  or  in  the  Alexandreion,  in 
which  she  had  been  placed  with  her  mother  whm 
Herod  left  for  his  interview  with  Octavius,  is  not 
certain.  But  Alexandra  was  now  in  Jerusalem 
again;  and  in  Herod's  absence,  ill,  at  Samaria 
(Sebaste),  she  liegan  to  plot  for  possession  of  the 
Haris,  and  of  another  fortress  situated  in  the  city. 
The  attempt,  however,  cost  her  her  life.  The  same 
year  saw  the  execution  of  Costobaras,  husband  of 
Herod's  sister  Salome,  and  of  several  other  persons 
of  distinction  {Ant.  xv.  7,  $  8-10). 

Herod  now  began  to  encourage  foreign  practices 
and  usages,  probably  with  the  view  of  **  counter- 
baUncing  by  a  strong  Grecian  party  the  turbulent 
and  exclusive  spirit  of  the  Jews."  Amongst  his 
acts  of  this  description  was  the  building  of  a 
theatre*  at  Jerusalem  (AnL  xv.  8,  §  1).  Of  its 
situation  no  information  is  given,  nor  have  any 
indications  yet  been  discovered.  It  was  ornamented 
with  the  names  of  the  victories  of  Octarius,  and 
with  trophies  of  arms  conquered  iu  the  wars  of 
Herod.  Quinquennial  games  in  honor  of  Coesai 
were  instituted  on  the  most  magnifioent  scale,  with 
racing,  boxing,  musical  contests,  fights  of  ghdiaton 
and  wild  beuts.    The  lealous  Jews  took  fire  at 


the  Jewish  literature  as  the  fbundars  of  ths  two  great 
rival  schools  of  doctrine  and  practice. 

d  Thi  principles  and  nsnlts  of  the  whole  of  this 
bbter  period  are  ably  summed  up  in  M«rivale^  Rowumi, 
ill.,  chap.  29. 

«  The  smphithsatre  *<in  the  plain**  manlloiied  la 
this  passage  Is  oommoDly  supposed  to  have  bssa  aiss 
at  Jerosa  em  (Bareh^r,  OUy  qf  Unat  Car.  174,  sai 
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Iten  iBiiov»Uoai,  but  their  wnth  «w  tpedtBj 
ButtBd  by  the  trophiei  round  the  thaAtre  at  Jeru- 
nieiu,  which  they  believed  to  oouUin  figum  of 
inen.  Even  when  shown  that  their  ampicfent  wera 
gronndleaa,  Uiey  reoiained  diaoonteiited.  llie  apirit 
af  the  old  MafOMbeea  waa  (till  aliw,  and  Herod  only 
iiaiTowly  eacaped  aaaaasination,  while  hia  would-be 
aasaasiiia  endured  tonneiita  and  death  with  the 
greatest  heroism.  At  thia  time  he  ooGUfNed  the  old 
palace  of  the  Asiuoneaiis,  which  crowned  the  eaatern 
fiuw  of  the  upper  city,  and  stood  adjoining  the 
Xystus  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  which  formed  the 
oommunication  between  the  aouU)  part  of  the  Temple 
and  the  upper  city  (xv.  8,  §  6;  oomp.  ix.  8,  §  11, 
and  3,  J,  ii.  10,  §  3).  This  palace  was  not  yet  so 
magnificent  as  he  afterwards  made  it,  but  it  waa 
alruidy  most  richly  furnished  (z¥.  9,  §  8).  Herod 
had  now  also  oouipleted  the  improvemeDta  of  the 
Baris  —  the  fortiesa  built  by  John  Hyreanus  on  the 
fouudi^ions  of  Simon  Maccabcbua  —  which  he  had 
enlarged  and  strengtliened  at  great  expense,  and 
named  Antonia  —  after  his  friend  Mark  Antony.<* 
A  description  of  this  oeleI>rate<l  fortnas  will  be 
given  ui  treating  of  the  'I'kmi'L^  of  which,  as 
reconstructed  by  Herud,  it  formed  an  intimate  part 
It  stood  at  the  west  end  of  tlie  north  wall  of  the 
Temple,  and  was  inaccv!tiii)>le  on  all  uidea  but  that. 
See  section  III  p.  1318. 

The  year  25  —  the  next  after  the  attempt  on 
Herod's  life  in  the  tlieatre  —  was  one  of  great  mia- 
fortunes.  A  long  drouglit,  followed  by  unproduc- 
tive seaaons,  involved  Judtfa  in  famine,  and  its 
uaual  consequence,  a  dreadful  pestilence  (Ant,  zy. 
9,  §  1).  Herod  took  a  noble  and  at  the  same  time 
a  moat  politic  course.  He  sent  to  Egypt  for  com, 
aacrifioing  for  the  purchase  the  costly  deeorations 
of  his  palaoe  and  his  silver  and  gold  plate.  He  was 
thus  i^le  to  make  reguhur  distribution  of  com  and 
clothing,  on  an  enormous  scale,  for  the  prosent 
neceasities  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  supply  seed 
for  the  next  year's  crop  {Ant.  xv.  9,  §  2).  The 
rasult  of  this  waa  to  remove  to  a  great  degree  the 
animoaity  oocaaioned  by  hia  prooeedingp  in  the 
previous  year. 

In  thia  year  or  the  next,  Herod  took  another 
wifo,  the  daughter  of  an  obacure  priest  of  Jerusalem 
named  Simon.  Shortly  before  the  marriage  Simon 
waa  made  high-prieat  in  the  room  of  Joshua,  or 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Phaneus,  who  appears  to  ha\'e 
succeeded  Ananel,  and  waa  now  deposed  to  make 
way  for  Herod's  future  frther-in-Uw  {AnL  xv.  9, 
§  3).  It  waa  probably  on  the  oocaaion  of  this  mar- 
riage that  he  built  a  new  and  extenaive  palace^ 
immediately  adjoining  the  old  wall,  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  upper  city  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §  4).  about 
(he  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Latin  convent,  fai 
which,  aa  memorials  of  his  connection  with  Cieaar 
and  Agrippa,  a  large  i^mrbnent — superior  in  sixe 
to  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Temple  —  waa  named  after 
each  {AnL  ibid.;  B.  J.  i.  21,  §  1).  This  pakee 
waa  very  strongly  fortified ;  it  communicated  with 
the  three  great  towers  on  the  wall  erected  shortly 
4fter,  and  it  became  the  citadel,  the  special  fortnas 


<b«n) ;  but  tb*(i  in  not  a  necesaary  liilbrpiice.  The 
vord  rtBioif  la  genemlly  used  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan 
uMtf  Jericho,  where  we  know  there  was  an  amphf- 
CbMtre  {B.  J.  1.  MS,  §  8).  From  another 
^B.  J  I.  21,  I  (  it  appesn  there  waa  one  at  (ketm 
6«Ui  the  wtUo¥  Ht  Jenuakm  la  mentSoned  in  B.  J.  Ii. 

t.|8 
«  tba  aaiM  vaa  probaUly  not  bestowed  later  tliaa 
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(XBiw  ^oovptoy,  B.  J.  t.  6,  §  8),  of  tko  cppvito 
A  road  led  to  it  fhmioneof  thegatea— nalai^i 
the  northern  —  in  the  west  wall  of  the  Teoiple  i» 
ckwure  (^fit  XV.  14,  §  6).  But  all  Herod'a  worfa 
in  Jeroaalem  were  eolipaed  by  the  rebuilding  of  thr 
Temple  in  more  than  ita  former  extent  and  aiag^ 
niiloenoe.  He  announced  hia  intention  in  the  year 
19,  probably  when  the  people  were  ooDeeled  in 
Jeniaalem  at  the  Paaao\ier.  At  first  it  met  with 
some  opposition  totn  the  fioar  that  what  be  had 
begun  be  would  not  be  able  to  finiah,  and  the  con- 
sequent risk  inrolved  in  demolishing  the  old  Temple. 
Thia  he  overcame  by  engaging  to  make  all  the 
necessary  preparations  before  pulling  down  any  pact 
of  the  existing  buildings.  Two  jeara  appear  to 
have  been  occupied  in  these  preparationa  —  among 
which  JoaephuB  mentions  the  teadiing  of  aome  of 
the  priests  and  Levitea  to  woric  as  maaona  and  car> 
penters — and  then  the  work  began  (xv.  11,  §  S). 
Both  Sanctuary  and  Cloisters — the  latter  dmibfe 
in  extent  and  for  larger  and  loftier  than  before — 
were  built  from  the  %^ery  foundationa  {B.  J.  t.  21, 
§  1:  AnL  XV.  11,  §  3).  [Temple.]  The  holy 
house  itself  {va6s)%  t.  f.  the  Torch,  Sanctuary,  and 
Holy  of  Holies  —  was  finished  in  a  year  and  a  half 
(xv.  11,  §  6).  Its  completion  on  the  anniversary 
of  Herod's  inaugimttkm,  b.  c.  16,  waa  oefebrsted 
by  Uvish  sacrifices  and  a  great  feast.  Immediately 
after  this,  Herod  made  a  journey  to  Borne  to  fbteh 
home  hia  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Ariatobuhia — 
with  whom  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  apparently 
in  the  spring  of  15  {AnL  xvi.  1,  §  2).  In  the 
autumn  of  Uiis  year  he  waa  visited  by  his  friend 
Marcus  Agrippa,  the  favorite  of  Augustua.  Agrippa 
waa  well  iwseived  by  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  whan 
he  propitiated  by  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen  and 
by  a  magnificent  entertainment  {Ani.  xvi.  8,  §  1  >. 
Herod  left  again  hi  the  beginning  of  14  to  Join 
Agrippa  in  the  Black  Sea.  On  hia  return,  tn  the 
autumn  or  winter  of  the  same  year,  he  addrasacd 
the  people  assembled  at  Jenisalon  —  for  the  Feaat 
of  Tabernadea  —  and  remitted  them  a  fourth  of  the 
annual  tax  (xv.  2,  §  4).  Another  journey  wna  fbt- 
lowed  by  a  similar  assembly  in  the  year  11,  at  wUdi 
time  Herod  announced  Antipater  as  his  immediate 
Bocoessor  (xvi.  4,  §  6;  B.  J.  i.  23,  §  4). 

About  B.  c.  9  —  eight  yean  from  the  commenee- 
ment  —  the  court  and  cloisters  of  the  Temple  wwe 
finished  {Ant,  xv.  11,  §  5),  and  the  bridge  between 
the  south  doiflter  and  the  upper  city — demoBalied 
by  Pompey  —  waa  doubtless  now  rebuilt  with  that 
maaaive  maaonry  of  which  some  remains  stiU  snr- 
viva  (see  the  wood-cut,  p.  1314).  At  this  time 
equally  magnlfieent  worka  were  bdng  carried  on  $o 
another  part  of  the  dty,  namely,  in  the  old  wall  at 
the  northwest  comer,  contiguous  to  the  {lalaea, 
where  three  towen  of  great  uze  and  magnificenec 
were  erected  on  the  wall,  and  one  aa  an  ontwoilc  at 
a  small  diatance  to  the  north.  Ute  latter  waa 
called  PaqAinus  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §§  8,  8,  4),  the  three 
former  were  Hipplcua,  after  one  of  hia  fKendi  — 
Pfaaaaelus,  after  his  brother — and  Mariamne,  after 
hia  queen  {AnL  xvi.  6,  §  9;  B.  J.  v.  4,  §  8).    i<r 


B.  0.  84  or  88— the  data  of  Herod^  oloasat 
wtth  Antony :  and  we  may  ttMrafors  tnfor  tfaat 
alterations  to  the  fbrtress  had  bean  at  leaat  7  < 
san  m  progress. 

b  The  old  palaoe  of  the  Asmaneans  eOBttnwad  t 
known  aa  **  the  royal  pahwa,*'  ri  fio^Uiamf  (JtUL 
8,  §11) 
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wetioD  m.  p.  1317.  PbuMluB 
to  have  been  erected  firat  of  the  three  {AnL 
tfil  10,  §  S),  though  it  CMUiot  hare  beer  begun 
It  the  time  of  Pbeiftefaia's  death,  ■■  tioat  tock  pku» 
nme  ymn  before  Jerusalem  came  into  Ilerod'e 
bands. 

About  this  time  occurred  —  if  it  oocunwl  at  aU, 
which  seems  more  than  doubtftii  (Prideanx,  Anno 
134)  —  Herod's  unsuooeasfiil  attempt  to  {duiider 
the  sepulchre  of  David  of  the  remainder  of  the 
tieaauns  left  there  by  Hjreanus  (Joseph.  AnL  xvi. 
7,  $  1). 

Id  or  about  the  yesr  7  occurred  the  affiur  of  the 
Golden  Eafcle,  a  parallel  to  that  of  the  theatre,  and, 
fike  that,  important,  as  showing  bow  strongly  the 
Maccabcean  spirit  of  resistance  to  mnovations  on 
the  Jewish  law  still  existed,  and  how  vain  were  any 
eooceasions  in  the  other  direction  in  the  presence 
of  such  innovations.  Herod  had  fixed  a  large 
Solden  eagle,  the  symbol  of  the  Roman  empire,  of 
which  Judaea  was  now  a  province,  over  the  entrance 
(0  the  Sanctuary,  probably  at  the  same  time  thai 
be  inscribed  the  name  of  Agrippa  on  the  gate  {B. 
J.  I  21,  §  8).  As  a  breach  of  the  9d  command- 
ment —  not  as  a  badge  of  dependaioe  —  this  had 
eidted  the  indignation  of  the  Jews,  and  especially 
of  two  of  the  chief  Rabbis,  who  instigated  their 
ifiscipleB  to  tear  it  down.  A  fiUse  report  of  the 
kiqg's  death  was  made  the  occasion  of  doing  this 
ID  open  day,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  kige  num- 
bv  of  people.  Being  taken  before  Herod,  the  Rab- 
bit deinded  their  conduct  and  were  burnt  alive. 
The  high-priest  Matthias  was  deposed,  and  Joazar 
look  his  place. 

Tbis  was  the  state  of  thbigs  in  Jerusalem  when 
Herod  died,  ui  tlie  year  4  b.  c.  of  the  common 
cfaniioiogy  (Dionysian  era),  but  really  a  few  months 
iftr  the  birth  of  Christ.     [Jisaus  Ciikist.] 

The  gorenunent  of  Judaea,  and  therefore  of  Jem- 
nlem,  had  by  the  will  of  Herod  been  bequeathed 
to  Areheians.  He  lost  no  time  after  the  burial  of 
Us  father  in  presenting  himself  in  the  Temple, 
ind  addreaeing  the  people  on  the  affidrs  of  the 
kimphm  —  a  display  nf  oonfkienee  and  moders- 
tion,  stiongly  in  contrast  to  the  demeanor  of  the 
kte  king.  It  peoduoed  an  instant  effect  on  the 
cieited  minds  of  the  Jews,  still  smarting  from  the 
bifam  of  the  affidr  of  the  eagle,  and  from  the  chas- 
tStencnt  it  had  brought  upon  them;  and  Arehe- 
IsBS  was  besieged  with  ckmora  for  the  Ubeiation 
of  the  nvmcroua  persons  imprisoned  by  the  hte 
kiqg,  sod  iar  remisrion  of  the  taxes.  As  the  peo- 
ple eoOaeted  for  the  evening  saerifioe  the  matter 
bsesas  more  serious,  and  assumed  the  form  of  a 
pohlie  demoostiation,  of  lamentation  for  the  two 
■artyn,  Judas  and  Bfatthias,  and  indlgnatbn 
i^BBst  the  intruded  high-priest.  So  bud  and 
■krill  were  the  cri«s  of  hunent  that  the^  were  heard 


•  lbs  ditennhMtkiD  of  the  kx»Ut>  of  the  lagtoo 
toftog  this  aSilr  Is  most  poaltng.  On  tbe  one  band, 
ttw  poiiUoa  of  Um  loaargents,  who  lay  eompletelj 
teoail  riM  Tnpfo,  South,  Eart,  North,  and  Wast,  and 
who  uw  sxprassly  nSd  thus  to  have  hemmed  In  the 
on  all  sides  (Am.  aril.  10,  §  2),  and  also  tbe 
OBod  about  the  sally  of  Om  legloo.  namrty, 
bat  they  "loapsd  out**  into  the  TWmple,SBeitotc  |Mdt 
•sfllaMj  to  the  Anfioolik  On  tbe  ottMf  tend,  SaM- 
m  ^va  the  stgnal  for  tbe  atfewk  from  the  town 
Ins  (lat.  ibM. ).  Bu^  PhMsdus  was  on  the  old 
to  Ilarod*8  palaes,  (blly  baJt  a  mile,  as  the 
foaea  tbe  T«i<Aple  —  a  Btnoffi  dtotaoee  for  a 
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over  the  whole  city.  Archelaus  meamridle 
rized  and  promised  redreas  when  hbi  gorenmac 
should  be  confirmed  by  Rome.  The  Psasover  wik 
ctose  at  hand,  and  the  dty  was  fost  filling  with  the 
multitudes  of  rustics  snd  of  pilgrims  {in  rt|r  &w 
popias\  who  crowded  to  the  great  Feast  (B.  J.  iL 
1,  §  3;  AnL  xvii.  0,  §  3).  These  strangers,  not 
being  able  or  willing  to  find  admittance  into  the 
houMa,  pitched  their  tents  {robs  airr60t  ivmivw 
H6rat)  on  the  open  ground  around  the  Temple 
{AnL  ibid.).  Meanwhile  the  tumult  in  the  Temple 
itadf  was  maintained  and  increased  daily;  a  mul- 
titude of  fanatics  never  left  the  courts,  but  con- 
tinued there,  ineeesantly  ehunoiing  and  impre- 
cating. 

lionger  delay  in  deaUng  with  such  a  state  of 
things  would  hare  been  madness;  n  small  party  of 
soldien  had  already  been  roughly  handled  by  the 
mob  {B.  J.  ii.  1,  $  3),  and  ArehchiUB  at  hut  did 
what  his  lather  would  hare  done  at  first.  He  do- 
spatdied  the  whole  garrison,  horse  and  foot,  the 
foot-eoldien  by  way  A  the  city  to  clear  the  Temple, 
the  hone-«rfdiers  by  a  detour  round  tbe  le^-ri 
ground  WMtb  of  the  town,  to  surprise  the  pilgrims 
on  the  eastern  alopes  of  Moriah,  and  prevent  their 
rushing  to  the  suecor  of  the  fonatics  in  the  Temple, 
llie  movement  suooeeded :  3,000  were  cut  up  and 
the  whole  concouree  dispened  over  the  oountiy. 

During  Archefauis'  abeenoe  at  Rome,  Jerusalem 
was  in  charge  of  Sabinus,  the  Roman  procurator 
of  the  prorince,  and  the  tninuHe  —  oetensibly  oo 
the  occasion  of  some  exactions  of  Sabinus,  but 
doubtless  with  the  same  real  ground  as  before  ~> 
were  renewed  with  worse  results.  At  the  next 
feast,  Pentecost,  tbe  throng  of  strangen  was  enor- 
mous. They  formed  r^ular  encampments  round 
the  Temple,  and  on  the  western  hiU  of  the  upper 
city,  and  besiq^  Sabinus  sad  his  legion,  who 
i^ipear  to  hare  been  in  the  Antonia.**  At  last  the 
Romans  made  a  saUy  and  cut  their  way  into  the 
Temple.  The  struggle  was  desperate,  a  great  many 
Jews  were  killed,  the  doisten  of  the  outer  court 
burnt  down,  and  the  sacred  treasury  plundered  of 
immense  sums.  But  no  itieises  could  quel]  the 
ftiry  of  the  insurgents,  and  niatten  were  not  ap- 
peased till  Varua,  the  prefect  of  the  province,  arrired 
from  the  north  with  a  large  foree  and  dispersed  the 
strangers.     On  this  quiet  was  restored. 

In  the  year  8  b.  c.  Archebus  retomed  from 
Rome  ethtiareh  of  the  southern  province.  Us  im- 
mediately displaoeti  Jonzar,  whim  his  fother  had 
made  higb-priest  after  the  affiur  of  the  Eagle,  and 
put  Joazar's  brother  Eleasar  in  his  stead.  Tliis  is 
the  only  erent  aflbeting  Jerusalem  that  is  recorded 
In  the  10  years  between  the  return  of  Archelsus  and 
his  summary  departure  to  trial  at  Rome  (a.  d.  6). 

Jndiea  was  now  reduced  to  an  ordinary  Romaa 
provinee;  the  f  roeurator  of  which  realdiid,  not  at 


Boman  comuuiidar  to  be  off  from  bb  troofs!  The 
odIj  suggnetlon  that  occurs  to  the  writer  h  that  Pha> 
eMlns  WM  tbe  name  not  only  oi  the  tower  oo  the 
wall,  but  of  the  eoatheart  conier  tonwt  of  Antoola, 
which  w«  know  to  have  been  90  cnMts  higher  than 
tbe  other  three  (&/.v.6vf  8).  TMb  would  agree  wltb 
all  tbe  elrevnetaaeee  of  the  nanatlve,  and  with  tbe 
aeeount  tbe*  «%bteus  was  f<  In  tbe  highest  tower  of  tbi 
toe  very  position  ooe  spied  by  Titos  dartai 
alt  on  tbe  Temple  fkom  Aotonla.  But  tbli 
soggestkm  le  quite  unsnppovtsd  by  aoj 
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fsonkia,  but  at  Cnnrea  on  the  eoast  (Joseph. 
AM.  xvfiL  a,  §  1).  The  flnt  appointed  wbb  Gopo- 
ftioa,  who  accompanied  Quirinua  to  the  country 
fanmediatdy  on  the  diagraoe  of  Archehuis.  Quiri- 
nua (the  Cyrkmus  of  the  N.  T.)  —  now  for  the 
leooud  time  prefect  of  Syria  —  was  chaiged  with 
the  unpopular  meauure  of  the  enrolment  or  aneaa- 
ment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Judasa.  NotwiUutand-^ 
(ng  the  riots  which  took  place  ehewherCf  at  Jeru* 
salem  the  enrollment  raa  allowed  to  proceed  without 
resistance,  owing  to  the  prudence  of  Joazar  {AnL 
kviii.  1,  §  1),  again  high-priest  fbr  a  short  time. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  governor  had  been 
to  take  formal  possession  of  the  state  vestments  of 
the  high-priest,  worn  on  the  three  Festivals  and  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement.  Since  the  building  of  the 
tiaris  by  the  Maccabees  these  robes  had  always 
been  kept  there,  a  custom  continued  since  ita  re- 
construction by  Herod.  But  henceforward  they 
were  to  be  put  up  after  use  in  an  underground  stone 
chamber,  under  the  seal  of  the  priests,  and  in  charge 
of  the  captain  of  the  guard.  Seven  days  before 
use  they  were  brought  out,  to  be  oonsigued  again 
to  the  chamber  after  the  ceremony  was  over  (Joseph. 
AnL  x\'iii.  4,  §  3). 

Two  incidents  at  once  most  opposite  m  their 
character,  and  in  their  significance  to  that  age  and 
to  ourBel\^,  occurred  during  the  procuratorship  of 
Ooponius.  First,  in  the  year  8,  the  finduig  of 
Christ  in  the  Temple.  Annas  had  beoi  made  high- 
priest  about  a  year  before.  The  second  occurrence 
must  have  been  a  most  distressing  one  to  the  Jews, 
unless  they  had  become  inured  to  such  things. 
But  of  this  we  cannot  so  exactly  fix  tlie  date.  It 
was  nothing  lew  than  the  poUutbn  of  the  Temple 
by  some  Samaritans,  w1k>  secretly  brought  human 
bones  and  strewed  them  about  th«j  doisters  during 
the  night  of  the  Passover.u  Up  to  this  time  the 
Samaritans  had  been  sdmitted  to  the  Temple;  they 
were  henceforth  excluded. 

In  or  about  a.  u.  10,  Ooponius  was  succeeded  by 
M.  Ambivius,  and  lie  by  Annius  Ruftis.  In  14, 
Augustus  died,  and  with  Tiberius  came  a  new  pro- 
curator —  Yal.  Gratus,  who  held  office  till  26,  when 
be  was  replaced  by  l*oiitius  IMIate.     During  this 

riod  the  high-priests  had  been  numerous,^  but  it 
only  necessary  here  to  say*  that  when  Pilate  ar- 
rived at  his  government  the  office  was  held  by 
Joseph  Caiaphas,  who  had  been  ^pointed  but  a 
few  months  before.  The  freedom  ih>m  disturbance 
Which  marks  the  preceding  30  years  at  Jerusalem 
was  probably  due  to  the  alwcnoe  of  the  Roman 
tro(^M,  who  were  quartered  at  Osesarea  out  of  the 
Way  of  the  fierce  fanatics  of  the  Temple.  But 
Pilate  transferred  the  winter  quarters  of  the  army 
to  Jerusalem  {An4.  xviii.  3,  §  1 ),  and  the  very  first 
day  there  was  a  coUiHion.  llie  oflense  was  given 
bj  the  Roman  standards  —  the  images  of  the  em- 
peror and  of  tlie  eagle  —  which  by  former  com- 
manders had  been  kept  out  of  the  city.  A  repre- 
•enution  was  made  to  niate;  and  so  obstinate  was 
the  temper  of  the  Jews  on  the  point,  that  be 
yielded,  and  the  standards  were  withdrawn  {AnU 
bid.).  1I«  siterwards,  as  if  to  try  how  br  he 
jtight  gu,  consecrated  some  gilt  shields  —  not  con- 
taining figtires,  but  inscribed  simply  with  the  mme 
if  the  deity  and  of  the  donor  —  and  hung  them 
A  the  palM»  at  Jniualem.    Thk  act  again  aroaaed 
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the  resistance  of  the  Jews;  and  on  ■fipsil  to  HU 
rius  they  were  removed  (Phife,  w(As  r^lBr»  MMa§ii§ 
ii.  589). 

Another  riot  was  caused  by  his  appniprtatlrai  tt 
the  Corban  —  a  sacred  revenue  arising  ihMii  thi 
redemption  of  vows  —  to  the  cost  of  an  aquedod 
which  he  constructed  for  bringing  water  to  the  citj 
from  a  distance  of  900  (AnL  xviii.  3,  §  8)  or  400 
{B.  J.  ii.  9,  §  4)  stadia.  This  aqueduet  has  been 
supposed  to  be  that  feading  Atom  *•  Solomon's 
Pools  "  at  Urta$  to  the  Temple  hill  (Krafil,  in 
Ritter,  Erdkunde^  Pal  S76),  but  the  distaooe  of 
Urtas  is  against  the  identification. 

A.  D.  29.  At  the  I'asBOver  of  this  jear  oar  liord 
made  his  first  recorded  visit  to  the  dty  siooe  bii 
boyhood  (John  11.  13). 

A.  i>.  33.  At  the  Passover  of  thia  jear,  oocinrej 
his  cnidfixlon  and  resurrection. 

In  A.  u.  37,  Pilate  having  been  recalled  to  Rome 
Jerusalem  vras  visited  by  VitelUus,  the  prefect  o< 
Syria,  at  the  time  of  the  Passover.  ViteOiQa  oon- 
fored  two  great  benefits  on  the  city.  He  remitted 
the  duties  levied  on  produce,  and  he  allowed  the 
Jews  again  to  ha>-e  the  fl:ee  custody  of  the  high- 
priests  ^lestments.  He  removed  Ou^haa  from  the 
high-priesthood,  and  ga^'e  it  to  Jonathan  son  of 
Annas.  He  then  departed,  apparently  leaving  a 
Roman  oflioer  {^po^papx"^^^  ^  charge  of  the  An- 
tonbb  {AnL  xviii.  4,  §  3).  Yitellius  was  again  at 
Jerusalem  this  year,  probably  in  the  autumn,  with 
Herod  the  tetruch  (xviii.  5,  §  3);  while  there,  he 
again  cluuiged  the  hvgh-priest,  substituting  for  Jon- 
athan, TheophiluB  his  brother.  The  news  of  the 
death  of  Tiberius  and  the  aooeaiion  of  Caligula 
reached  Jerusalem  at  this  time.  Maroellua  waa  ap> 
pointed  procurator  by  the  new  emperor.  In  the 
foUowing  year  Stephen  waa  stoned.  The  Chria- 
tians  were  greatly  persecuted,  and  all,  except  the 
Apoatles.  driven  out  of  Jerusalem  (Aeta  viii.  I,  xi. 
19). 

In  A.  D.  40,  VlteQius  was  superseded  by  P.  Pe- 
tronius,  who  arrived  in  Palestine  with  an  otder  to 
place  in  the  Temple  a  sUtue  of  Catiguk.  This 
order  was  ultimately,  by  the  interoesskm  of  Agrippa, 
countermanded,  but  not  until  it  had  roused  the 
whole  people  as  one  man  {AnL  xviii.  8,  §§  S-9;  sod 
see  the  admirable  narrative  of  Milman,  HitL  of 
JeuMy  bk.  X.). 

With  the  accession  of  Chuidius  in  41  csme  an 
edict  of  toleration  to  the  Jews.  Agrippa  arrived  ia 
Palestine  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom,  and 
one  of  his  first  sets  was  to  visit  the  Temple,  where 
he  ofl^red  sacrifice  and  dedicated  the  golden  chain 
which  the  late  emperor  had  presented  him  after  his 
release  from  captivity.  It  was  hung  over  the  Tkeaa- 
ury  {AnL  xii.  6,  §  1).  Simon  was  noade  high- 
priest;  the  housfr4az  was  remittsd. 

Agrippa  resided  very  much  at  Jerusalem,  and 
added  materially  to  its  prssperity  and  oont^enienosk 
The  city  had  for  some  time  been  extending  itself 
towards  the  north,  and  a  large  subm'b  had  coma 
into  existence  on  the  high  ground  north  of  tha 
Temple,  and  outude  of  the  «*  second  waO"  wbieh 
inclosed  the  northern  part  of  the  great  central  wl- 
ley  of  the  dty.  Hitherto  the  outer  portion  of  tlui 
suburb  — which  was  called  Besetha,  or  *«Na» 
Town,**  and  had  grown  up  ytty  rapidly — wis  ■»> 
protected  by  any  formal  wall,  and  praetieailj  h^ 
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t»  alUek.«  This  defensdew  oond^eioa  st- 
tiw  attentioii  of  A^ppa,  who,  like  the  first 
Quod,  was  a  great  bnUder,  and  he  Tommenoed  in- 
dottug  it  in  80  eubatantial  and  magnifloent  a  man* 
Ber  M  to  excite  the  mispiciont  of  the  Prefeetf  at 
whose  instance  it  wae  stopped  b^  Claudiae  {AnL 
ibid.;  B.  J.  u.  11,  §  6,  ▼.  4,  §  3).  Subeequent./ 
the  Jews  seem  to  hare  purchased  permission  to 
eompfete  the  work  (Tao.  ffitt,  w.  13;  Joseph.  B.  J. 
T.  4f  $  3,  ndJSn.).  This  new  wall,  the  outermost 
ef  the  three  which  inclosed  the  city  on  tlie  north, 
started  from  the  oM  wall  at  the  Tower  Hippicus, 
oasr  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  city.  It  ran  north- 
ward, bending  by  a  large  circuit  to  the  east,  and 
at  last  retomin;;  southward  akmg  the  western  brink 
ef  the  Valley  of  Kedron  till  it  ^inod  the  southern 
vaO  of  the  Temple.  Thus  it  incksed  not  only  the 
new  saburb,  but  also  the  district  immediatdy  north 
sod  northeast  of  the  Temple  on  the  brow  of  the 
KediOQ  Valley,  which  up  to  the  present  date  bad 
lain  open  to  the  country.  The  huge  stones  which 
still  lie  —  many  of  them  undisturbed  —  in  the  east 
and  south  walls  of  the  Haram  area,  enpedaUy  the 
loutheast  corner  under  the  "  Bath  and  Cradle  of 
Jesna,"  are  parts  of  this  wall.^ 

The  year  43  is  memoiuble  as  that  of  St.  Paul's 
ficai  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion.  The 
3  ear  44  began  with  the  murder  oi  St.  James  by 
Agrippa  (Acts  xii.  1),  followed  at  the  Passover  by 
the  imprisonment  and  escape  of  St.  Peter.  Shortly 
ifter,  Agrippa  himsdf  died.  Cnspius  Fsdus  arrived 
ftom  Rome  as  procurator,  and  Longinns  as  prefect 
of  Syria.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Romans 
to  regain  possession  of  the  pontifical  robes;  but  on 
referRiee  to  the  emperor  the  attempt  was  aban- 
doned. In  45  commenced  a  severe  fiunine  which 
lasted  two  years  (Ewald,  Getch.  vi.  40i>,  note). 
To  the  people  of  Jerusalem  it  was  alleviated  by  the 
presence  of  Hdena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  a  convert 
to  the  Jewish  frith,  who  visited  the  dty  in  46  aiid 
imported  com  snd  dried  fruit,  which  she  distrib- 
uted to  the  poor  {AnL  xx.  3,  §  5;  5,  §  3).  Ihir- 
ing  her  stay  Helena  constructed,  at  a  distance  of 
three  stadia  from  the  city,  a  tomb,  marked  by  three 
pyramids,  to  which  her  remains,  with  those  of  her 
soof  were  iifterwards  bn>u((ht  {Ant.  xx.  4,  §  3).  It 
was  situated  to  the  north,  and  formed  one  of  the 
points  in  the  course  of  the  new  wall  {B.  J.  v.  4,  § 
3).  At  the  end  of  this  year  St  Paul  arrived  in 
Jerusalem  for  the  second  time. 

A.  D.  48.  Fadiis  was  succeeded  by  Ventidius 
Comanus.  A  frightful  tumult  happened  at  the 
PsasoTiT  of  (his  year,  caused,  as  on  former  occa* 
sioos,  by  the  presence  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the 
Antonia  and  in  the  courts  and  cloisters  of  the  Tem- 
ple during  the  festivaL  Ten,  or,  according  to  an- 
sther  aooomit,  twenty  thousand,  are  said  to  have 
their  dcaAhs  not  by  the  sword,  but  trodden  to 
hi  the  crush  through  the  narrow  lanes  which 
kd  6om  the  Temple  down  into  the  dty  (Ant.  xx. 
ft,  I  3;  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §  I).  Cumanus  was  raoaUed, 
ud  Fkux  appointed  in  his  room  {AnL  xx.  7, 
f  1;  B.  J.  U.  13,  §  8),  partly  at  ths  jstanee  of 
JsusthaD,  the  then  high-priest  {AnL  xx.  9,  §  5). 


«  Ths  sUfements  of  Josepbus  bvb  not  qtdte  tvooo- 

tfhMs.     In  one  panafc^  he  says  disdnctly  that  Be^ 

eiha  lay  quito  nakid  ( B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2),  In  another  that 

te«  some  kind  of  wmII  {Ant.  six.  7.  §  3). 
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A  set  of  ferocious  fimaties,  idiom  JotepliM  edi 
Sicarii^  had  lately  begun  to  make  their  appearsnct 
in  the  city,  whose  creed  it  was  to  rob  and  mnrdei 
all  whom  they  judged  hostile  to  Jewidi  interesta 
Felix,  weary  of  the  remonstrances  of  Jonathan  ol 
his  ridouB  life,  employed  some  of  these  wretches 
to  sssassinate  him  He  was  killed  in  the  Temple, 
while  sacrificing.  The  murder  was  never  inquired 
into,  and,  emboldened  by  this,  the  Sicarii  lepeated 
their  horrid  act,  thus  adding,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Jews,  the  awful  crime  of  saodlege  to  that  of  mur* 
der  {B,  J,  ii.  13,  §  8;  Ant.  ibid.).  The  dty,  too, 
was  filled  with  impostors  pretending  to  inspiration, 
but  inspired  only  with  Imtied  to  all  government 
and  order.  Nor  wss  the  disorder  confined  to  the 
lower  classes:  the  chief  people  of  thi"  dty,  the  very 
high*priests  Uiemselves,  robbed  the  threshing-floors 
of  the  tithes  common  to  all  the  priests,  and  led 
parties  of  rioters  to  open  tumult  and  fighting  in 
the  streets  {AnL  xx.  8,  §  8).  In  fact,  not  only  Je- 
rusalem,  but  the  whole  country  far  and  wide,  was 
in  the  most  frightful  conAision  and  insecurity. 

At  length  a  riot  at  Caesarea  of  the  most  serious 
description  caused  the  recall  of  Fdix,  and  in  the 
end  of  00  or  the  b^inning  of  91,  Porcius  Festus 
succeeded  him  as  procuntor.  Fcstus  was  an  able 
and  upright  officer  {B,  J.  ii.  14,  §  1),  and  at  tlie 
same  time  conciliatory  towards  the  Jews  (Acts 
XXV.  9).  In  the  brief  period  of  his  administmtion 
he  kept  down  the  robbers  with  a  strong  band,  and 
gave  the  province  a  short  breathing  time.  His  in- 
terview with  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxv.,  xxvi.)  took  phuw, 
not  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  CaraaTBa.  On  one  ooca* 
sion  both  Festus  and  Agrippa  came  into  collision 
with  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem.  Agrippa  —  who  had 
been  appointed  king  by  Nen)  in  63  — had  added 
an  apoirtment  to  the  old  Asmonean  palace  on  the 
eastern  brow  of  the  upper  dty,  which  commanded 
a  full  view  into  the  biterior  of  the  courts  of  th^ 
Temple.  Tliis  view  the  Jews  intercepted  by  build 
ing  a  wall  on  the  west  side  of  the  inner  quad* 
ramble,  c  But  the  wall  not  only  int^cepted  Agrippa, 
it  also  interfered  with  the  riew  firom  the  outer 
cloisten  in  which  the  Roman  guard  was  stationed 
during  the  festivals.  Both  Agrippa  and  Festus 
interfered,  and  required  it  to  be  pulled  down ;  but 
the  Jews  pleaded  that  once  built  it  was  a  port  of 
the  Temple,  and  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  appeal 
to  Nero.  Nero  allowed  their  plea,  but  retained  as 
hostages  the  high^priest  and  treasurer,  who  had 
headed  the  deputation.  Agrippa  appointed  Joseph, 
called  Cabi,  to  the  vacant  ptiesthood.  In  63  (prolv 
ably)  Festus  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Albinu8« 
and  he  again  very  shortly  after  by  Annas  or  Ana- 
nus,  son  of  the  Amnas  before  whom  our  Ijofd  was 
taken.  In  the  interval  a  persecution  was  com- 
menced against  the  Christians  at  the  instance  of 
the  new  bigh-[MieBt,  a  rigid  Sadducee,  and  St. 
James  and  others  woe  arraigned  before  the  San- 
hedrim (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  9,  §  1).  They  wer<s 
*'ddiversd  to  be  stoned/'  but  St  James  at  any 
rate  f^ipean  not  to  have  been  killed  till  a  few  years 
W-£t.  Ilie  act  gave  greait  oAnse  to  aD,  and  cost 
Annas  his  ofiBoe  after  he  had  held  it  but  thrsa 


c  No  one  In  Jerusalem  might  build  so  high  that  hli 
house  could  overlook  (he  Temple  It  was  the  sal:({ecf 
of  a  distinct  prohibition  by  the  Doctois.  See  Maimoo 
klei.  quoted  by  Otho,  Lex,  Rab.  388.  Probably  thk 
AiraieAed  one  reason  tir  so  hnstUs  a  stsp^  •efHsaiHy 
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•looths.  Jesus  (Joshum),  the  son  of  Dunneos, 
moeeeded  him.  Albinus  b^mn  his  rule  by  eo- 
dsevoring  to  keep  dowu  the  Sicaiii  and  other  di»- 
turbera  of  the  pence:  and  indeed  he  preserved 
throughout  a  show  of  Justice  and  vigor  {Ant.  xx. 
11,  §  1 ),  though  iu  secret  greedy  and  rapacious. 
But  before  bis  recall  he  pursued  his  end  oiors 
openly,  and  priests,  people,  and  governors  alike 
teem  to  have  been  lient  on  rapine  and  bloodshed : 
rival  high-priests  headed  bodies  of  rioters,  and 
•tonetl  each  other,  and  in  the  words  of  Josephus, 
**  all  things  grew  from  worse  to  worse "  {Ant.  n. 
9,  $  4).  The  evils  were  aggravated  by  two  occur- 
rences—  first,  the  release  by  Albinus,  before  his 
departure,  of  all  tlie  smaller  criminals  in  the  pris- 
ons {ArU.  XX.  9,  $  6);  and  secondly,  the  sudden 
diachaige  of  an  immense  body  of  workmen,  on  the 
completion  of  the  repsurs  to  the  Temple  (xx.  9,  § 
7).  An  endea^'or  was  made  to  remedy  the  latter 
by  inducing  Agrippa  to  rebuild  the  eastern  cloister; 
but  he  refused  to  undertake  a  work  of  such  mag- 
nitude, though  he  consented  to  pave  the  city  with 
marble.  The  repairs  of  a  part  of  the  sanctuary 
that  had  &Uen,  and  the  renewal  of  tlie  foundations 
of  some  portions  were  deferred  for  the  present,  but 
the  matoials  were  collected  aiid  stored  in  one  of 
the  courts  {B.  J,  v.  1,  §  5). 

I3ad  as  Albinus  had  lieen,  (lessius  Florus,  who 
succeeded  him  in  Of),  was  worse.  In  (act,  even 
Tacitus  admits  that  the  endurance  of  the  oppressed 
Jews  could  bst  no  longer  —  **  dumvit  patientia  Ju- 
dseis  usque  ad  Gessinm  Klorum  **  (//<W.  v.  10).  So 
great  was  his  rapacity,  that  whole  cities  and  dis- 
tricts were  desolated,  and  the  robbers  upenly  allowed 
to  purchase  immunity  hi  plunder.  At  the  Passover, 
probably  in  66,  when  (Jestius  Gallus,  the  prefect  of 
Syria,  visited  Jerusalem,  the  whole  assembled 
people o  besought  him  for  redress;  but  without 
efleet.  Florus*s  next  attempt  was  to  obtain  some 
of  the  treasure  fixim  the  Temple.  He  demanded 
17  talents  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  The  de- 
mand produced  a  frantic  disturbance,  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  approached  the  city  with  both  cavah7 
and  foot-soldiers.  That  night  Flonis  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  royal  pakee  —  that  of  Herod,  at  the 
N.  W.  comer  of  the  city.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing he  took  his  seat  on  the  Bema,  and  Hoe  high- 
priest  and  other  principal  people  being  brought 
l^efore  hun,  he  demanded  that  the  leaders  of  the 
late  riot  should  !«  given  up.  On  their  refosal  be 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  plimder  the  upper  city.  This 
order  was  but  too  faithfully  carried  out;  every 
house  was  entered  and  pillas^ed,  and  the  Jews  dri^'en 
out.  In  their  attempt  to  get  through  the  narrow 
itreeu  which  lay  in  the  \-alley  between  the  upper 
city  and  the  Temple,  many  were  caught  and  shdn, 
others  were  brought  before  Morus,  scouiged,  and 
then  crucified.  No  grade  or  class  was  exempt 
Jews  who  bore  the  Roman  equestrian  order  were 
among  the  rictims  treated  with  most  indignity. 
Qoeen  Berenice  hereelf  {B.  J.  ii.  15,  §  1)  — 
residing  at  that  time  in  the  Asmonean  palace 
in  ihv  very  midst  of  the  shiughter  —  was  so  af- 
fected by  Uie  scene,  as  to  intercede  in  person  and 
bari?foot  before  Florus,  but  without  avail,  and  in 
returning  she  was  herself  nearly  killed,  and  only 
escaped  by  taking  refuge  in  her  palace  and  calling 
ker  gturds  about  her.     The  llirther  details  of  this 

«  Josephus  says  thrse  millions  in  number!  Thiee 
■Dlkns  k  very  little  nod«ir  the  population  of  Londbo 
mk  aU  Hs  saba^ 


dreadful  tumult  must  be  pawed  ovw.^ 
foiled  in  his  attempt  to  press  through  the  oU  jitj 
up  into  the  Antouia  —  whence  he  would  havt  bas 
nearer  access  to  the  treasures — and  finding  thai 
the  Jews  had  broken  down  the  north  and  veil 
cloisters  where  they  joined  the  fortress,  so  as  to  cct 
off  the  communication,  he  relinquished  the  attempc 
and  withdrew  to  Ccsarea  {B,  J.   ii.  15,  §  6). 

Cestius  Gallus,  the  prefect,  now  found  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  visit  the  city  in  person.  He  sent 
one  of  his  lieutenants  to  announce  him,  bat  before 
he  himself  arrived  events  had  become  past  remedy. 
Agrippa  had  shortly  before  returned  from  Alexan- 
dria, and  had  done  much  to  cahn  the  people.  At 
his  instance  they  rebuilt  the  part  of  Uie  cloisters 
which  had  been  demolished,  and  collected  the  trib- 
ute hi  arrear,  but  the  mere  suggestim  from  him 
that  they  should  obey  Florus  until  he  was  nepiaeea, 
produced  such  a  storm  that  he  was  obliged  tt 
leave  the  dty  (B.  J.  ii.  16,  §  5;  17,  §  1).  The 
seditious  perty  in  the  Temple  led  by  young  Eka- 
sar,  son  of  Ananias,  rejected  the  offerings  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  which  since  the  time  of  Juhns 
Caesar  had  been  regulariy  made.  This,  as  a  direct 
renunciation  of  allegiance,  was  the  true  beginning 
of  the  war  wich  Rome  {B.  J.  ii.  17,  §  S).  Soeh 
acts  were  not  done  without  resistauoe  ftxMn  the 
older  and  wiser  people.  But  remonstranoe  was 
unavailing,  the  innoi-ators  would  listen  to  no  repre- 
sentations. The  peace  perty,  therefore,  despatched 
some  of  their  number  to  tlonis  and  to  Agrippa, 
and  the  Utter  sent  3,000  horse  eoMiers  to  assist  in 
keeping  order. 

Hostilities  at  once  began.  Ute  peace  peity, 
headed  by  the  high-priest,  and  fortified  by  Agrippa^s 
soldiers,  threw  themselves  into  the  upper  dty.  Tbm 
insurgents  held  the  Temple  and  the  lower  dty.  tn 
the  Antonia  was  a  small  Roman  garrison.  FSeroe 
contests  lasted  for  seven  days,  each  side  endeavoring 
to  take  possession  of  the  part  hekl  by  the  other. 
At  last  the  insurgents,  who  behaved  with  the 
greatest  ferocity,  and  were  rdnforoed  by  a  number 
of  Sicarii,  were  triumphant,  lliey  gained  the  upper 
city,  driving  all  before  them  —  the  high-priest  and 
othtf  leaders  into  vaults  and  sewers,  the  soldiera 
into  Herod's  pakee.  llie  Asmonean  palace,  the 
high-prie8t*B  house,  and  the  repository  of  the 
Archives  —  in  Joeephus*s  language,  **the  nares 
of  the  city  "  {B.  J.  ii.  17,  §  6)  — were  set  on  fire. 
Antonia  was  next  attacked,  and  in  two  days  they 
had  effected  an  entrance,  sabred  the  gamson,  and 
burnt  the  fortress.  The  balistss  and  catapoka 
found  there  were  preserved  for  future  use  (v.  6, 
§3).  The  soldiers  in  Herod's  palace  were  next 
besieged;  but  so  strong  were  the  waUs,  and  so  stout 
the  resistance,  that  it  was  three  weeks  before  an 
entrance  could  be  eflhcted.  llie  soldiers  were  at 
last  fbioed  tnm  the  pahce  into  the  three  great 
towers  on  the  a4Joining  wall  with  great  Ices;  and 
ultimately  were  all  mu^ered  in  the  most  treaeher- 
oos  manner.  The  high-priest  and  his  brother  were 
discovered  hidden  in  the  aqueduct  of  the  paltee: 
they  were  instantly  put  to  death.  Thus  the  ii«cr> 
gents  were  now  completely  masters  of  both  eity  anil 
Temple.  But  they  were  not  to  remain  so  long 
After  the  defeat  of  Cestius  Gallus  at  Beth-boron,  dii> 
sensions  began  to  arise,  and  it  soon  became  kmmr 
that  there  was  stall  a  Urge  moderate  petty;  moti 
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toul  advuxtage  of  this  to  advance  from  | 
on  the  dty.  He  made  his  way  throogti 
Bwrtha^  the  new  suburb  north  of  the  Temple,^  aod 
thnx^h  the  wood-market,  burning  everj-thhig  as 
be  veni  (B.  J.  v.  7,  §  2j,  and  at  last  encamped 
opposite  the  palace  at  the  foOt  of  the  second  wall. 
The  Jews  retired  to  the  upper  city  and  to  the 
Temple.  For  five  days  Cestius  assaulted  the  wall 
without  snocess;  on  the  sixth  he  resolved  to  make 
one  moie  attempt,  this  time  at  a  di^reiit  spot  — 
the  north  wall  of  the  Temple,  east  of,  and  behind, 
tha  Antonia.  The  Jews,  however,  fought  vrith  such 
fury  from  the  top  of  the  doisters,  that  he  could 
effect  nothing,  and  when  night  came  he  drew  off  to 
bis  camp  at  Scopus.  Thither  the  insuigents  fol- 
lowed hixu,  and  in  three  days  gave  him  one  of^the 
oMst  compkie  defeats  that  a  Roman  army  had  ever 
sodeisofie.  His  catapults  and  baUstsB  were  taken 
iom  him,  and  reserved  by  the  Jews  for  the  final 
mgt  (t.  6,  §  3).  This  occurred  on  the  8th  of 
Marehesvan  (beginning  of  November),  66. 

Tha  war  with  Home  was  now  inevitable,  and  it 
vas  evident  thai  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  only  a 
qQBBtkm  of  time.  Ananus,  the  high-priest,  a  mod- 
sate  and  prudent  man,  took  the  lead ;  the  walls 
were  repaired,  arms  and  warlike  instruments  and 
inaohiifT  of  ajj  kiuds  fabricated,  and  other  prepara- 
lioos  made.  In  this  attitude  of  expectation  —  with 
secasioDal  divereious,  such  as  the  expedition  to 
Aseakm  {B.  J.  iii.  2,  §§  1,  2),  and  the  akinnishes 
with  Simon  Bor-Gioraa  (ii.  22,  $  2)— the  city 
mnaineil  while  Vespasian  was  reducing  the  north 
of  the  country,  and  till  the  fiill  of  Giscala  (Oct.  or 
Xov.  67),  when  John,  the  son  of  Led,  escaped 
tbeoce  to  Jerusalem,  to  become  one  of  the  most 
prominent  penooa  in  the  future  conflict. 

From  the  arrival  of  John,  two  years  and  a  half 
ebpsed  till  lltus  appeared  before  tiie  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  whole  of  that  time  was  occupied  in 
ouotests  between  the  moderate  party,  whose  desire 
was  to  take  such  a  course  as  might  yet  presence  the 
natiooality  of  the  Jews  and  the  existoice  of  tlie 
dty,  sad  the  Zealots  or  fiuatics,  the  asserton  of 
daUooal  iudependenoe,  who  scouted  the  idea  of 
eompromtae.  aind  resolved  to  regain  their  freedom 
or  perish.  The  Zealots,  beuig  utterly  unscrupulous, 
sod  resorting  to  massacre  <mi  the  least  resistance, 
von  triumphed,  and  at  bst  reigned  paramount, 
Tith  no  reuatance  but  such  as  sprang  from  their 
ewn  internal  Actions.  For  the  repulsive  details  of 
this  frightful  period  of  contention  and  outrage  the 
leader  must  he  referred  to  other  works.'^  It  will 
be  sofBeient  to  aay  that  at  the  beginning  of  70, 
iten  Titna  made  his  appearance,  the  Zealots  them- 
idvBs  were  divided  into  two  parties  —  that  of  John 
of  Giscala  and  Eleazar,  who  held  the  Temple  and 
ill  ooorts  and  the  Antonia  —  8,400  men ;  that  of 
ixiDou  Bar-Giotaa,  whose  head-quarters  were  in  the 
tower  i'hasaalua  (t.  4,  §  3),  and  who  held  the  upper 
dtj,  from  the  present  Oenaculum  to  the  I^tin 
Convent,  the  lower  city  in  the  valley,  and  the  dis- 
Iriet  where  the  old  Acra  had  formerly  stood,  north 

■  Ik  Is  ranafkable  that  nothing  Is  said  ot  any 
istMaaee  io  his  pawwge  throiigh  the  great  wall  of 
Afrippa,  wUch  sncirclad  Boaetha. 

^  Dean  Milman^s  History  of  the  JetoSf  bks.  xlv.,  xv., 
cvt ;  and  Ut-ri valets  History  of  tfu  Romans^  vl.  ch. 
%  To  both  of  tbcae  works  tha  writer  bega  leave  to 
hia  oblipitkoa  throughoat  the  above  meagre 
of  t*  tha  moat  soal-atirring  struggle  of  all 
Usaiwy.^  Of  conne  the  materials  for  all 
•eercoBls  are  In  JosepUus  only,  excepting  the 
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ol  uie  Temple  — 10,000  men,  and  5,000  IdiwniMM 
{B.  /.  V.  6,  §  1),  in  all,  a  force  of  between  28,000 
and  24,000  soldiers  trained  in  the  civil  encounters 
of  the  last  two  yean  to  great  skill  and  thorough 
recklessness.^^  Tlie  numbos  of  the  other  inhabi- 
tants, swelled,  as  they  were,  by  the  strangers  and 
pilgrims  who  flocked  from  the  country  to  the  Pass* 
over,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide.  Tacitus 
doubtless  from  some  Koman  source,  gives  the  whoL 
at  6U0,00U.  Josephus  states  that  1,100,000  perisber 
during  the  si^  {B,  7.  vi.  9,  §  3;  oomp.  v.  13,  §  7) 
and  that  more  than  40,000  were  aUowed  to  depart 
into  the  country  (vi.  8,  §  2),  in  addition  to  an 
**  inmiense  number  **  sold  to  the  army,  and  who  of 
course  form  a  proportion  of  the  97,000  **  carried 
captife  during  the  whole  war*'  (vi.  9,  §  3).  We 
n»y  therefore  take  Josephus's  computation  of  the 
numbers  at  about  1,200,000.  Kmsons  are  given 
hi  the  thud  section  of  this  article  for  believuig  that 
even  the  smaller  of  these  numbers  is  very  greatly 
in  excess,  and  that  it  cannot  have  exceeded  60,001 
or  70,000  (see  p.  1320). 

lltus*8  force  consisted  of  four  legions,  and  soma 
auxiliaries  —  at  the  outside  30,000  men  (B.  J.  v.  1, 
§6).  These  were  disposed  on  their  first  arrival  in 
three  camps  —  the  12th  and  15th  legions  on  the 
ridge  of  Scopus,  about  a  mUe  north  of  the  city ;  the 
5th  a  little  in  the  rear;  and  the  10th  on  the  top 
of  the  Mount  of  Oli^'es  (v.  2,  §§  3,  5),  to  guard  the 
road  to  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  to  shell  the  place 
(if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  from  that  com- 
manding position.  The  army  was  well  burnished 
with  artillery  and  machines  of  the  latest  and  most 
approved  invention — "  cuncta  expugnandis  urbibus, 
reperta  apud  veteres,  aut  noris  ingeniis,'*  says 
Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  13).  The  first  operation  was  to 
clear  the  ground  between  Scopus  and  the  north 
wall  of  the  city  —  fell  the  timber,  destroy  the  fences 
of  the  gardens  which  fringed  the  wall,  and  level 
the  rocky  protuberances.  This  occupied  four  days. 
After  it  was  done  the  three  legions  were  marched 
forward  from  Scopus,  and  encamped  off  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  walls,  stretching  from  the  Towei 
Psephinus  to  opposite  Hippicus.  The  first  step  was 
to  get  possession  of  the  outer  wall,  llie  point  of 
attack  chosen  was  in  Simon's  portion  of  the  city, 
at  a  low  and  comparatively  weak  place  near  the 
monument  of  John  Hyrcaiius  (v.  6,  §  2),  dose  to 
the  junction  of  the  three  walls,  and  where  the  upper 
city  came  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  ground. 
Kound  this  spot  the  three  legions  erected  banks, 
from  which  they  opened  batteries,  pushing  up  the 
rams  and  otiier  engines  of  attack  to  the  foot  of  tiie 
wall.  One  of  the  rams,  more  powerful  than  the  test, 
went  among  the  Jews  by  the  sobriquet  of  Nikonf^* 
"  the  conqueror.**  Three  large  towers,  75  feet  hi^, 
were  also  erected,  overtopping  the  wall.  Meantime 
firom  their  camp  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  10  h 
l^on  opened  fire  on  the  Temple  and  the  east  s{  Ic 
of  the  city.  They  had  the  heavier  t  balistse,  and 
did  great  damage.  Simon  and  his  men  did  not 
suffer  these  works  to  go  on  without  molestation. 

few  touches  —  strong,  but  not  always  aoeniate — fai 
the  5th  book  of  Tadtua*  Histories. 

c  Theae  are  the  numbera  gi? en  Hy  Joaephur  ;  bol 
it  l»  probable  that  the>  are  exaggerated. 

<  'O  Jiimtv  .  .  .  air«  rov  vopra  vutiw  (B.  J.  v.  7 
f  2).  A  cnrioos  questicn  ia  ralaed  by  the  oeeunenes 
of  this  and  othet  Ureek  namea  In  Joaephna ;  ao  atatsd 
as  to  leiMi  to  the  Inference  that  Greek  was  fluuUias^ 
iiMd  by  the  Jaws  IndiacrlmlDataly  with  Habraw.  Bas 
th^  cataloguaa  of  namea  In  JELJ.  v.  4,  {  2. 
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Hie  cfttApiUta,  both  those  taken  from  CesUns,  and 
IlioM  found  in  the  AntonU,  were  Kt  up  on  the 
trail,  and  constant  desperate  sallies  were  made.  At 
last  the  Jews  be^an  to  tire  of  their  fruitless  assaulU. 
They  saw  that  the  wall  must  6aJl,  and,  as  they  had 
done  during  Nebucliadnezzar's  siege,  tliey  left  their 
posts  at  night,  and  ueut  home.  A  breach  was 
made  by  the  redoubtiible  Nil(on  on  the  7th  Arte- 
•nisius  (cir.  April  15);  and  here  the  Romans  entered, 
Iriving  the  JewH  liefore  them  to  the  second  wall. 
A  great  length  of  the  wall  was  then  broken  down ; 
such  paits  of  I3ezetha  as  had  escaped  destruction 
by  Ce^tius  were  levelled,  and  a  new  camp  was 
farmed,  on  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  the  As- 
syrians, and  still  known  as  the  **  Assyrian  camp.*'  ^ 

This  was  a  great  step  in  ad^unce.  Titus  now 
lay  with  the  second  wall  of  the  city  dose  to  him 
on  his  right,  while  Iwfure  him  at  no  considerable 
distance  rose  Antonia  and  the  Temple,  with  no 
obstacle  in  the  interval  to  his  attack.  Still,  how- 
ever, be  preferred,  liefore  ad\-ancing,  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  second  wall,  and  the  neighborhood  of 
John*s  monument  was  again  chosen.  Simon  was 
no  less  reckless  in  assault,  and  no  less  fertile  in 
stratagem,  than  before;  but  notwitlistanding  all  his 
efforts,  in  five  lays  a  breach  was  again  effected. 
The  district  in'o  which  the  Romans  had  now  pene- 
trated was  the  great  V'alley  which  lay  between  the 
two  main  hills  of  tbe  city,  occupied  then,  as  it  is 
still,  by  an  intricate  mass  of  narrow  and  tortuous 
Unes,  and  containing  the  markets  of  the  city  —  no 
doubt  very  like  the  present  Iiazaars.  Titus's  breach 
was  where  the  wool,  ck>th,  and  brass  bazaars  came 
up  to  the  wall  (v.  8,  §  1 ).  This  district  was  held 
by  the  Jews  with  the  greatest  tenacity.  Knowing, 
as  they  did,  every  tuni  of  tlie  lanes  and  alleys,  tliey 
bad  an  immense  adi'antage  over  the  Romans,  and 
it  was  only  after  four  days*  incessant  fighting,  much 
loss,  and  one  thorough  repulse,  that  the  Romans 
were  able  to  make  good  their  position.  However, 
at  last,  Simon  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  then 
Titus  demolished  the  wall.  This  was  the  second 
step  in  the  siege. 

Meantime  some  shots  had  lieen  interehanged  in 
the  directbn  of  the  Antonia,  but  no  serious  attack 
was  made,  liefore  beginning  there  in  earnest,  I'itus 
resolved  to  give  his  troops  a  few  days*  rest,  and  the 
Jews  a  Bhori  opportunity  for  reflection.  He  there- 
fore called  in  the  10th  legion  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  held  an  inspection  of  the  whole  army 
>n  the  ground  north  of  the  Temple —  full  in  view 
sf  both  the  Temple  and  the  upper  city,  every  wall 
ii.d  bouse  in  which  were  crowded  with  spectatore 
( B.  J.  V.  9,  §  1 ).  But  the  op|)ortunity  was  thrown 
%way  upon  the  Jews,  and,  after  four  dayi,  orders 
wn  given  to  recommence  the  attack.  Hithoio 
he  assault  had  been  almost  entirely  on  the  city :  it 
vas  now  to  be  siiuultaiieous  on  city  and  Temple. 
Aooordingiy  two  paiti  of  large  liatteries  were  oon- 
•ini:;ted,  the  one  pair  in  front  of  Antonia;  the  other 
at  the  old  point  c^  attack  —  the  monument  of  John 
Hyrcanus.  The  first  pair  was  erected  by  the  5th 
and  12th  legions,  and  was  near  the  pool  Struthius 
—  probably  Uie  present  8h  ket  /trail^  by  the  St. 
Btepnen's  Gate;  tb^  s'v'ond  by  tlie  10th  and  15th, 
at  the  pool  called  the  Almond  Pool  —  possibly  that 
now  known  as  the  Tool  of  Hezekiah  —  and  near  the 
high-priest's  monument  (v.  11,  §  4).  lliese  banks 
U>  have  been  constructed  of  timber  and  fas- 


n  Comnare  Mabaoeh-DaD,  **  camp  of  Dan  "  (Jndg* 
ifM.  12 
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eines,  to  whieh  the  Romans  must  lune 
by.  the  teareity  of  earth.  Hiey  absorbed  the 
sant  labor  of  seventeen  dayi,  and  mm 
OR  the  29th  Artemisius  (cir.  May  7).  John  In  the 
mean  time  had  not  been  idle ;  he  had  emplojfed  the 
seventeen  da}'B'  respite  in  driving  mines,  tfaioiigli 
the  solid  limestone  of  the  hill,  from  «Itbin  the 
fortress  (v.  xi.  §  4;  ri.  1,  $  3)  to  bebw  the  ha&ka. 
The  mines  were  formed  wiUi  Umber  roofii  and  nap- 
ports.  Whan  the  banks  were  quite  oompleCe,  and 
the  engines  placed  upon  them,  the  timber  of  the 
galleries  was  fired,  the  superincumbent  grentnd  g«v« 
way,  and  the  labor  of  the  Romans  was  totallj  de- 
stroyed. At  the  other  point  Simon  had  nuuntMned 
a  resistance  with  all  his  former  inbvpiditj,  and 
moie  than  his  former  success.  He  had  now  greatly 
increased  the  nmnber  of  his  machines,  said  hia 
people  were  much  more  expert  in  handling  then 
than  before,  so  that  he  was  able  to  impede  materiaDj 
the  progress  of  the  works.  And  when  they  wen 
completed,  and  tJie  battering  rama  had  bc^gtui  to 
make  a  sensible  impression  on  the  wall,  he  made  a 
furious  assault  on  them,  and  succeeded  in  firing  the 
rams,  seriously  damaging  the  other  engines,  and 
destroymg  the  banks  (v.  11,  §§  5,  6). 

It  now  became  plain  to  Htus  that  eome  other 
measures  for  the  reduction  of  the  pboe  most  be 
adopted.  It  would  appear  that  hitherto  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  the  city  had  not  been  invested, 
and  on  that  side  a  certain  amount  of  commiinica- 
tion  was  kept  up  with  the  country,  whieh,  unlesB 
stopped,  might  prolong  the  siege  indefinitely  (B.  J. 
v.  12,  §  1;  10,  §  3;  11,  §  1;  12,  §  3).  The  nam- 
ber  who  thus  escaped  is  stated  by  Joeepbus  at  more 
than  500  a  day  (v.  11,  §  1).  A  council  of  war  was 
therefore  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to  enooropass 
the  whole  place  with  a  wall,  and  then  recommence 
the  assault.     The  wall  began  at  the  Rosnan  camp 

—  a  spot  probably  outside  the  modem  north  wall, 
between  the  Damascus  Gate  and  the  N.  E.  oomcr. 
From  thence  it  went  to  the  lower  part  of  Beaetha 

—  about  St  Stephen's  Gate;  then  across  Kedron 
to  the  Mount  of  Oli^'es;  thmce  south,  by  a  rock 
called  the  **  I'igeon's  Hock,"  —  possibly  the  modem 
**  Tombs  of  the  Fropheu"  — to  the  Mount  of 
Offense.  It  then  turned  to  the  west;  again  dipped 
into  the  Kedron,  ascended  the  Mount  of  Evil 
Counsel,  and  so  kept  on  the  upper  side  of  the  raviiM 
to  a  riUage  called  Beth-Krebinthi,  whence  it  nn 
outside  of  Herod's  monument  tn  its  starting  point 
at  the  camp.  Its  entire  length  was  39  furlnigs  — 
very  near  5  miles;  and  it  contained  13  stations  or 
guard-houses.  The  whole  strength  of  the  army  was 
employed  on  the  work,  and  it  was  completed  in  the 
short  space  of  three  days.  The  siege  was  then 
rigorously  pressed.  The  north  attack  was  relin- 
quished, and  the  whole  force  concentrated  on  tJbt 
Antonia  (12,  §  4).  Four  new  banks  of  greater  na 
than  before  were  constructed,  and  as  all  the  timber 
in  the  neighborhood  had  been  already  cut  down- 
the  materials  had  to  be  {nxxured  from  a  dteianee 
of  eleven  miles  (vi.  1,  §  1 ).  1  wenty-one  days  wen 
occupied  in  completing  the  banks.  Tbeir  position 
is  not  specified,  but  it  is  evident,  from  some  of  the 
expressions  of  Josephus,  that  they  woe  at  a  ocd- 
siderable  distance  from  the  fortress  (vi.  1,  §  3).  Al 
length  on  the  1st  Panemus  or  Tamuz  (cir.  June  7), 
the  fire  from  the  banks  commenced,  imder  cover  of 
which  the  rams  were  set  to  work,  and  that  ni^t  s 
part  of  the  wall  feU  at  a  spot  where  the  fbundi^iooi 
bad  been  weakened  by  the  mines  employed  agaln^ 
the  foraier  attacks.    8till  this  was  but  an  ootnorir 
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it  and  the  fortress  itaelf  »  n4v  vnl 
"which  John  had  taken  tne  pre- 
to  build  At  Ittngtb,  after  two  desperate 
ipta,  this  wall  aud  that  of  the  inner  fortress 
sealed  bj  a  bold  surprise,  and  on  the  &th  <> 
l^sneuius  (June  1 1)  the  Antonia  wa«  in  the  hands 
a£  ths  Ronuuts  (ti.  1,  §  7).  Another  week  was 
aeeopfed  in  breakinf^  down  the  outer  walls  of  the 
ftwims  fiir  the  passage  of  the  machines,  and  a 
fuither  delay  took  place  in  «^ecting  new  banks,  on 
the  (reab  lev^  for  the  bombardment,  and  battery 
«f  the  Temple.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  — 
the  miseries  of  which  are  commemorated  in  the 
trafitioQal  DAme  of  yotmin  deikn,  ^  days  of  wretch- 
edness,** applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  period  between 
the  17th  Tamuz  and  the  9th  Ab  — the  mostdes 
paste  haod-to-hand  encouiiterB  took  place,  some  in 
ths  piiaiji,!  I  from  the  Antonia  to  the  cloisters,  some 
in  the  cloisters  themselves,  the  Romans  endeavoring 
lo  fane  their  way  in,  the  Jews  preventing  them. 
But  the  Komana  gradually  eaified  ground.  First 
the  western,  and  then  Uie  whole  of  the  northern 
cOemal  cloister  was  burnt  (27th  and  28th  Pan.), 
aod  then  the  wall  enclosing  the  court  of  Israel  and 
the  holy  boose  itself.  In  the  internal,  on  the  17th 
PsDemua,  the  daily  sacrifioe  htul  failed,  owing  to 
the  want  of  officiating  priests :  a  circumstance  which 
had  greatly  distressed  the  people,  and  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  Titus  to  make  a  further  though 
froitkas  invitation  to  surrender.  At  length,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  Iumis  or  Ab  (July  15),  by  the  wanton 
act  of  a  aoldier,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  Titus, 
aod  in  spite  of  every  exerUon  he  could  make  to  stop 
it,  the  sanctuary  itself  was  fired  (ri.  4,  §  5-7).  It 
was,  by  one  of  those  rare  coincidences  that  some- 
KitneB  ooeur,  the  very  same  month  and  day  of  the 
mooth  that  the  first  temple  had  been  burnt  b> 
Kebuehadneoar  (vi.  4,  $  8).  John,  and  such  of 
his  partj  aa  escaped  the  flames  and  the  cam^^ 
thietr  way  by  the  bridge  on  the  south  to  the 
city.  The  whole  of  the  cloisters  that  had 
bitlierto  eso^ied,  including  the  magnificent  triple 
eoloimade  of  Herod  on  the  south  of  the  Temple, 
the  treasury  chambers,  and  the  rooms  round  the 
satv  courts,  were  now  all  burnt  and  demolished. 
Only  the  edifice  of  the  sanctuary  itself  still  remained. 
Ob  its  solid  masonry  the  fire  had  had  comparatively 
little  sflhct,  and  there  were  still  hidden  hi  its  re- 
ft few  faithfU  priests  who  had  contrived  to 
the  most  valuable  of  the  utensils,  vessels, 
wad  spites  of  the  sanctuary  (vi.  0.  $  1;  8,  $  8). 

TIm  Temple  was  at  last  gained ;  but  it  seemed 
m  if  half  the  work  remained  to  he  done.  The 
iftpcr  dty,  higher  than  Moriah,  inclosed  by  the 
arigina]  wall  of  IHivid  and  Solomon,  and  on  all 
rfdas  preeiiHtous  except  at  the  north,  where  it  was 
defrnded  by  the  wall  and  towers  of  Herod,  was  still 
to  be  takn.*    Titus  first  tried  a  parley  —  he  stand- 


•  Jossphns  eontradlcti  himself  about  this  date, 
in  vt.  2,  §  1,  he  says  that  the  17th  Panemns  was 
tha  **  very  day  **  that  Antonia  was  entsred.  The  date 
^v«D  In  the  text  agrae*  bast  «lkh  the  narmyw  But 
wi  the  other  hand  the  17th  Is  the  day  commmuorated 
hi  the  Jewish  CalemJIar. 
h  •  The  rsader  will  nots  that  all  whteh  ramained  to 
WBS  the  wcfltero  hill,  protacted  as  above  de 
If  the  topographical  theory  of  this  articte 
Maely,  that  Zton,  the  city  of  Davil,  was 
si%ffor  lo  this  hUl,  then  these  mooarehs  depriwd 
and  their  royal  vsridenee  not  only  of  the 
ef  the  atrongsst  aatuial  posltloo,  but  also 
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ing  on  tlM  east  end  of  the  bridge  betneen  lltt 
Temple  and  the  upper  city,  and  John  and  SImoft 
on  the  west  end.  His  terms,  however,  were  re- 
jected, and  no  alternative  was  left  him  but  to  fbree 
on  the  siege.  The  whofe  of  the  low  part  of  thi 
town  —  the  crowded  lanes  of  which  we  have  so  often 
heard  —  was  burnt,  in  the  teeth  of  a  firantic  resist- 
ance from  the  Zealots  (vi.  7,  §  1),  together  with 
the  council-house,  the  repository  of  the  records 
(doubtless  occupied  by  Simon  since  its  fsrmw  de- 
struction), and  the  palace  of  Helena,  which  were 
situated  in  this  quarter  —  the  suburb  of  Opbel 
under  the  south  widl  of  the  Temple,  and  the  hounss 
as  &r  as  SUoam  on  the  lower  sbpes  of  the  Temple 
Mount. 

It  took  18  days  to  erect  the  necessary  works  for 
the  siege;  the  four  legions  woie  once  more  stationed 
at  the  west  or  northwest  comer  whero  Herod's 
paUce  abutted  on  the  wall,  and  where  the  three 
magiiificeut  and  impr^nable  towers  of  Hippicus, 
Phaaaelus,  aud  Mariamne  rose  conspicuous  (vi.  8,  § 
1,  and  §  4,  ad  fin.).  This  was  the  main  attack. 
Opposite  the  Temple,  the  precipitous  nature  of  the 
slopes  of  the  upper  city  rendeoed  it  unlikely  that 
any  serious  attempt  would  be  made  by  the  Jews, 
and  this  part  accordingly,  between  the  bridge  and 
the  XystuB,  was  left  to  the  auxiliaries,  llie  attack 
was  commenced  on  the  7th  of  Gorpinus  (cir.  Sept 
11),  and  by  the  next  day  a  breach  was  made  in 
the  wall,  and  the  Romans  at  last  entered  the  city. 
During  the  attack  John  and  Simon  appetf  to  have 
stationed  themselves  in  the  towers  just  alluded  to; 
and  had  they  remained  there  they  would  probably 
have  been  able  to  make  terms,  as  the  towers  were 
considered  inipr^iable  (vi.  8,  §  4).  But  on  the 
first  sisjrns  of  the  breach,  they  took  flight,  and. 
traversing  tlie  city,  descended  into  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom  below  SUoam,  and  endeavored  to  force  the 
wall  of  circumvallation  and  so  make  their  escape 
On  being  repulsed  there,  they  took  refiige  apart  in 
some  of  the  subterraneous  caverns  or  sewers  of  the 
city.  John  shortly  after  surrendered  himself;  but 
Simon  heU  out  for  several  weeks,  and  did  not  make 
his  appearance  until  after  Titus  had  quitted  the 
city.  They  were  both  reserved  for  the  Triumph 
at  Rome. 

llie  city  being  taken,  luch  parts  as  had  escaped 
the  former  conflagrations  were  burned,  and  the 
whole  of  both  city  and  Temple  was  ordered  to  be 
demolished,  excepting  the  west  wall  of  the  upper 
city,' and  Herod's  three  great  towers  at  the  ncnih- 
west  comer,  which  were  left  stuiding  as  memorials 
of  the  massive  nature  of  the  fortificatlona. 

Of  the  Jews,  the  aged  and  mfirm  wen*  killed; 
the  children  under  se\*enteen  were  mAA  as  slaves; 
the  resit  were  sent,  some  to  the  Egyptian  miner, 
some  to  the  provincial  amphitheatres,  and  soms  ii 
grace  the  Triumph  of  the  Conqueror.*^    Titus  f  ha 


of  the  protection  of  their  own  wall !  There  Is  no 
escape  (hm  this  conclusion ;  and  ths  abovi  ftr^snieBl 
of  Mr.  Orove,  which  is  strictly  socuats,  is  a  oomplels 
rafUtation  of  Mr.  Pergaason'M  thaory.  8.  W. 

e  The  prisoners  were  cnlloeted  for  this  final  parlttJoa 
in  the  Court  of  the  Women.  Josephus  stales  that 
during  'he  process  eleven  thousand  died!  It  Is  ■ 
good  iustance  of  the  exaggeration  In  which  he  Indulgis 
on  those  matters ;  fbr  taking  the  largest  ssthnats  ol 
th«  Court  of  the  Women  (Ughtlbot^s),  it  oontalnsd 
85^X)0  sqnait  >ei,  i,  «.  little  mora  than  8  sqaaii 
Ihc:  for  «eh  of  those  who  died,  «'ot  to  spsik  «f  il» 
llvUlA 
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MpuMd,  kwriug  the  toitli  Itgim  under  tfaa  odd-  , 
Bind  of  TtnDtiiu  Kuftu  to  oirj  out  ths  worii  of  ' 
"a.  CM  Uii>JcHFhiu*mraiiutlut"tlu 
Fu  10  Uunoughlj  IsTtlsd  lod  dug  up  that 
iuUiu  iL  would  belim  It  had  tm  bMO 
■•  (5j.  riLl,Sl).  G. 
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■onptcd  lo  nluild  the  TBmpk.  Tba  foil  ^t* 
of  tfaii  itloapt  b  uueKtuD,  but  tine  het  k  lofeny 
bom  illuiiotii  in  Cbrfiodaai  (_0i:  3  mJudKOij 
Nicqiborui  (11.  A',  iii.  34],  utd  G«arge  CednoH 
[HitL  COniii.  p.  mi),Biid  the  colLilvnl  evidence  al 
k  euin  of  the  period.  Htdtiui,  slinDcil  it  tlw  npit 
•prai<  uf  die  iiiuimclkin.  ■s4 


from  Ik'.uiii  JuJiui  iiexna, 
t  tlie  gmteU  gnitnl  of  hi*  Ume, 
I  lu  take   Uu  iwmuund  of  Ihr 

I  wen  apcnt  iii  a  fime  gutfilU 
J  mrEire  before  JenHkni  mi 
r   taken,  altei  ■  dapnate  ddeiue 

iu  vbich  Uar  Cucbelja  perulied. 

I'be  courage  of  the   deCEDdcn 


J-'rem  iU  -lulruaum  bg  TUut  to  lb 

cia-ttnUtinic. 

—  KoT  niore  thui  fiftf  jam  iiAer  iU 

dmwuilion  by 

.n-y.     During 

the  revolu  of  the  Jen  Ui  Cjrenai 

■^  !■«!*.  ^i- 

rleJ  the  latter 

vean  of  'I'l^an.  the  recorory  of  their 

uiX^"^ 

Dothimr. 

Tbne  towcn  and 

part  of 

the  wei 

reniained  of  iU  i 

fiijitioni 

upled  th 

oity,  aiid 

the  eoldiere'  huU 

»a«  lo 

buUdingt 

on  iU  tite.     But  in 

it  again  eiHrged  From  lli 

Hid  beo 

I,  which  the 

of  Kome  wna  ihed  to  lubdtw.  In  dojiair  of  keq>- 
ing  Ibe  Jem  in  luLjecliua  by  otlja  nieani,  the 
tJiiijenJT  had  fbrmed  a  deaign  to  netore  Jenualeni. 
iiid  tbui  preirent  it  from  ever  becoming;  a  TiUyiii); 
point  lor  thii  turbulent  race.  In  fuiihennce  d' 
hii  plan  he  had  Hot  thither  a  eokHiy  of  icUrani, 
in  iiuaibin  Miffideut  for  the  defeuec  of  a  putition 
«  itnjnj;  by  nature  agiunit  the  then  kiioini  model 
If  ittvik.  To  Ihii  meaauR  Uiuti  L'a«ua  (iiii. 
13)  ■ttribttlei  a  renewal  of  the  jiuuiteclion.  wliile 
KuKbiiu  aiaerti  that  it  wai  not  carried  mlo  eiecu- 
:i  41  till  Uie  Dutlireak  wai  quelled.  Be  thii  u  it 
JUIJ,  the  eraben  of  lerolt,  loi>g  lUioulderiiig,  bunt 
ilo  a  flame  Boa  alter  Hadrian'*  departure  from 
b*  East  in  A.  I).  139.     The  coutemptuoui  indif- 

e  thinl, 

uooTiluig  (o  Rabbinical  writen,  of  a  dj'naity  of  the 
lame  name,  prinoei  of  Che  Captivity,  wai  crDimed 
kint;  at  Uutber  by  the  Jen  who  thronged  to  him, 

ltd  by  the  poi^ilace  waa  r^arded  u  the  Meniali. 

I  it  innor-tinnr,  H.  Akiba,  claimed  deicent  !nm 
siaen,  and  hated  (he  Komana  with  the  fieiee  ranoor 
of  hie  adopted  nation.  All  the  Jewi  In  Pakatii 
Recked  to  hit  itandard.  At  en  early  period  in  the 
nrolt  lbs;  bniiia 


o(  the  podtion  Olilmaii,  f uf.  -/JricM.  133). 
But  tbe  wiu-  did  not  end  with  the  capture  o( 
the  eit.v.  The  Jen  in  gi«u  iurce  had  oocopjad 
the  lortnH  of  Itetber,  tuid  there  nuinUined  a 
ttruggle  witb  all  the  tenacity  of  datpair  againal 
cpealod  oiitelt  of  the  Itoinana.  At  kngth, 
oat  by  Gunina  and  diieiae,  they  yielded  on 
(he  eth  of  the  month  Ab,  A.  i>.  135,  and  the 
grandion  oT  Uar  Cochelia  wH  auiong  the  ilaio. 
Tbe  sUughter  wat  frightful,  'llie  Komant,  ta 
Kabhiiijcal  hlitoriant,  waded  to  I'  '  ' 
in  blood,  which  Ooweil  witli  the  fury  of  a  mouDtwn 
toneiit.     The  corpaei  of  (he  ilain,  acoording  Ui  tbe 


t  hundred  Hi<I  eighty  tbomand 
are  aaid  to  have  Ukn  by  the  tword,  while  the 
number  of  ncUmt  to  tbe  attendant  calaniiliB  nt 
war  wat  countleat.  On  (he  ude  of  tbe  Uomani 
the  laa  wai  eiionuoua,  and  B  dearli  booghl  vna 
tbdi  victory,  that  Hadrian,  in  hit  letter  U>  the 
Senate,  announcing  tbe  conclutioD  of  tbe  war,  did 
not  adopt  the  uttial  coogntulatory  phnte.  Bar 
t'ocbsba  hat  left  (raoei  ff  hi*  oanipation  of  Jsn- 
■aleu  in  cohii  wbicli  were  ttrack  during  tfaa  fint 
two  yean  of  the  war.  Four  lilvei  coint,  three  of 
them  undoubtedly  belonging  (o  I'nuaii,  have  been 
diicovered,  reitaniped  »ith  Samaritan  eharaeto*. 
But  the  reliel  leada,  amply  auppUed  with  tbe  pcv- 
ciout  metidfl  by  tbe  contributiona  of  hit  (bUown, 
afterwardi  coined  hit  own  money.  The  mint  wat 
pto)ably  during  tbe  fint  two  yean  of  tbe  war  at 
Jeruialein;  the  cmni  ilruck  during  (hat  peciod 
bearing  the  inicription,  "  (o  the  freedom  of  Jtn- 
.Icrutaleni  the  holy."    Iliey  tn  sieo- 


■alem  u  a  city.  The  rubit  which  Tltui  bad  Ml 
wen  ru«d  to  the  ground,  and  tbe  plough  iHeied 
over  tba  lintndationt  cf  the  Temple.  A  ooloi  y  of 
Roman  citiieiit  occupied  the  new  city  which  nat 
ftwn  (he  athea  of  Jaiualem,  and  tbdr  numb^  waa 
afterward!  augmented  by  the  Knipcnn-'i  Tetena 
legioaariea.  A  temple  to  the  Capilaliaa  Jupilet 
wat  erected  on  the  dte  iit  the  laered  ediSea  at  (bt 


I  up  (tea 


(,A^  Judma,  Uf.  ISl). 
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Irvi,  md  among  the  oraajoenta  of  tbe  new  city 

■vfp  ft  theatre,  two  market-plaoes  {Brifi6aM)j  a 

bBkfiog  called  rrrpdyvfi4fOP,  ana  another  called 

wSifm.    It  was  divided  into  sereu  qoartere,  each 

li  which  had  its  own  wanton.     Mount  Zion  lay 

vithoat  the  walls   (Jerooie,  Afic   iii.   12;    Itin. 

Bknm,  p.  592,  ed.  WeaseUng).    That  tbe  northern 

Will  ijidoaed  the  so-called  sacred  phces,  though 

—rttd  hy  Deyling,  is  regarded  oy  Miinter  as  a 

fl^  of  a  lator  date.     A  temple  to  Astarte,  tbe 

PlMenician  Venus,  on  the  site  afterwards  identified 

with  the  sepulchre,  appears  on  coins,  with  four 

eoiomns  and  the  inscription  C.  A.  C,   Colonia 

.'Eli/t  CnpUoUna,  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful 

wbetber  it  was  erected  at  this  time.     The  worship 

of  Scnpis  was  introduced  fircHn  E^upt.     A  statue 

of  the  emperor  was  raised  on  the  site  of  the  Holy 

of  Hoties  (Nioepb.  ff.  K.  iii.  24);  and  it  must 

ha?e  been  near  the  same  spot  that  the  Bordeaux 

pQgrim  saw  two  statuea  of  Hadrian,  not  far  from 

the  **l^us  pertusus"  which  the  Jews  of  his  day 

jeviy  visited  and  anointed  with  oil  {lUn,  Hierm. 

p.  591). 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  foUowuig  year,  A.  D. 
196,  that  Hadrian,  on  celebrating  his  Vioennalia, 
bcirtowed  upon  the  new  dty  the  name  of  iElia 
( )apitolf na,  combining  with  his  own  fiunily  title 
the  name  of  Jupiter  of  the  O^Ud,  the  girardian 
fcity  of  the  colony.  Christians  and  pi^ans  alone 
were  allowed  to  rende.  Jews  were  forbidden  to 
enter  oo  pain  of  death,  and  this  prohibiUon  re- 
nwDed  in  foree  in  tlie  time  of  Tertullian.  But  the 
eon4pieror,  thouj^h  stem,  did  not  descend  to  wan- 
ton moekery.  The  swine,  sculptured  by  tbe  em- 
perar^s  eommand  over  tbe  gate  leading  to  Bethle- 
hem (Eiiaeb.  Chrvn,  Hadr.  Ann.  xx.)  was  not 
intended  as  an  insult  to  the  conquered  race  to  bar 
their  eotranoe  to  the  city  of  thdr  fitthers,  but  was 
aoe  of  the  »yna  mitiiaria  of  the  Koman  army. 
About  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  the  Jews 
were  allowed  to  visit  the  neighlwrhood,  and  after- 
vards,  onee  a  year,  to  enter  the  dty  itself^  and  weep 
over  it  on  the  anniversary  of  its  capture.  Jerome 
(on  Zqtk,  i.  15)  has  drawn  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
wretched  crowds  of  Jews  who  in  his  day  assembled 
•t  the  waihng-plooe  by  tbe  west  wall  of  the  Temple 
to  bemoan  the  loss  of  their  ancestral  greatness. 
Ob  the  ninth  of  the  month  Ab  might  be  seen  the 
iged  and  decrepit  of  both  aexes,  with  tattered  gar- 
■Miis  and  diabevded  bur,  who  met  to  weep  over 
tbe  downfidl  of  Jeruaalem,  and  purehased  permls- 
■on  of  the  soldiery  to  prolong  their  lameutaUons 
("at  miles  meroedem  postolat  nt  illis  Sen  plus 
fieest*'). 

So  completely  were  aU  traces  of  the  andent  dty 
•blitcnted  that  its  very  name  was  in  process  of 
tins  forgotten.  It  was  not  till  after  Oonstantine 
Unh  the  Jiartyrian  on  the  site  of  the  crucifixion, 
flat  its  aneieDt  appdbtion  was  revived.  In  tbe 
7th  eanoo  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea  the  bishop  of 
Alia  is  mentioned;  but  Macarius,  in  subscribing 
to  the  eanona,  designated  himsdf  bishop  of  Jero- 
fkn.  The  name  ifHia  ocean  m  kte  m  Adam- 
vaam  (a.  r>.  6i>7),  and  is  even  Ibund  in  Kditsi 
Md  M^  ed-Din  about  1495. 

After  the  inauguntlon  of  the  new  oolofiy  of 
Bb  the  amwls  of  the  dty  aga>n  rdapse  into  ac 
Maority  which  is  only  represented  In  history  by  a 
«t  of  twenty- three  Christinn  binhopo,  who  fiOed 
tp  the  btirral  between  the  election  of  Marcns,  tlie 
■it  af  the  earies,  and  Kacarius  In  the  reign  of . 
Already  in  the  third  sentury  the 
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Holy  PUoes  had  become  objects  of  eiithuaiBsm,  aw 
the  pilgrimage  of  Alexander,  a  Ushop  in  Ospp^ 
docia,  and  afterwards  of  Jerusalem,  is  matter  of 
history.  In  the  following  century  such  pilgriniagei 
became  more  comniun.  The  aged  HJnpreas  Hdeua, 
mother  of  Constantino,  risited  Palestine  in  A.  D. 
326,  and,  according  to  tradition,  erected  magnifi- 
cent churrhes  at  Bethldiero,  and  on  the  Mount  qf 
Olives.  Her  son,  fired  with  the  aame  seal,  swept 
away  the  shrine  oi  Astarte,  which  occuiued  the  site 
of  the  resurrection,  and  founded  in  its  stead  a 
chapd  or  oratory.  On  the  east  of  this  was  a  large 
court,  the  eastern  side  bdng  formed  by  the  BnsiUcft^ 
erected  on  the  spot  where  the  cross  was  sud  to  have 
been  found  The  latter  of  these  btiildings  is  that 
known  as  the  Martyrionf  the  former  was  the 
chureh  of  the  Annit(m$,  or  Resurrection:  their 
locality  will  he  considered  in  the  following  aection 
(p.  1324,  Ac.).  The  Martyrion  was  conrpleted 
A.  D.  335,  and  its  dedication  cdebreted  by  a  great 
coundl  of  bishops,  first  at  Tyre,  and  afterwards 
at  Jeruaal«n,  at  whidi  Eusebius  was  present.  In 
the  rdgn  of  Julian  (A,  u.  362)  the  Jews,  with  the 
permission  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  emperor, 
made  an  abortive  attempt  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  temple.  From  whatever  motive,  Julian  had 
formed  the  dedgn  of  restoring  the  Jewish  worship 
on  Mount  Moriah  to  its  pristine  splendor,  and  dur* 
ing  his  absence  in  tbe  Kast  the  execution  of  hie 
prcr)ect  was  intrusted  to  his  favorite,  Alypius  of 
Antioch.  Materials  of  every  kind  were  prorided 
at  tbe  emperor's  expense,  and  so  great  wm  the  en- 
thudasm  of  the  Jews  that  thdr  women  took  part 
in  the  work,  and  in  the  laps  of  thdr  garments 
carried  off  tlie  earth  whidi  covered  the  mins  of 
the  Tem]^.  Bat  a  sudden  whiriwind  and  earth- 
quake shattered  the  stones  of  the  former  found»* 
tions;  the  workmen  fled  for  ahelter  to  one  of  the 
neighboring  churchm  {M  ri  r&v  irhiiciov  Up&Mf 
Greg.  Naz.  Or,  iv.  Ill),  the  doors  of  which  were 
dosed  against  them  by  an  inmible  band,  and  a 
fire  issuing  from  the  Temple-mount  raged  the 
whole  day  and  consumed  thdr  tools.  Numbera 
perished  in  the  flames.  Some  who  escaped  took 
refuge  in  a  portico  near  at  hand,  whk;h  fell  at  night 
and  crushed  them  as  they  slept  (Theodor.  H,  E 
iii.  15;  Sosomen,  v.  21;  aee  alao  Ambros.  Epiii 
ad  Theodomum^  Hb.  ii.  ep.  17).  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  coloring  which  this  story  recdved  as 
it  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical 
historians,  the  impartial  narrative  of  Ammianus 
Mareellinus  (xsiii.  1),  the  friend  and  companion  in 
arms  of  the  emperor,  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  the  midn  facts  that  the  work  waa  in 
terrupted  by  fire,  which  all  attributed  to  aupernit- 
ural  agency.  In  the  time  of  Chrysostom  the  fbuta* 
daUons  of  the  Temple  stiU  remained,  to  whidi  the 
orator  eould  appeal  {ad  Judatm^  iii.  431;  Pari^ 
1636).  The  event  was  regarded  as  a  judgment  of 
Qod  upon  the  imptons  attempt  of  Julian  to  falsify 
the  predictiuns  of  Christ:  a  podtion  which  Bishop 
Warhurton  defends  with  great  skiO  hi  his  treaties 
on  the  sul]()ect. 

Dorii^  tbe  fhorth  and  fifth  centuries  Jerasalem 
became  the  centre  of  attraction  for  pilgrims  tnum 
all  regions,  and  its  bidiops  contended  with  those 
of  Casarsa  fbr  the  supremacy;  but  it  was  not  till 
after  tbe  «wnd]  of  Cfaalcedon  (451-453)  that  it 
was  made  an  independent  patriarebate.  In  the 
theological  controversies  which  followed  the  deeiskm 
of  ikaX  council  with  regard  to  the  two  natune  of 
Jhdfft,  Jamsalam  bore  its  share  w'*h  otLsr  Miastd 
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4nrciM^  and  two  of  its  bishops  were  deposed  by 
Mooophyute  faiiatict  The  «yDod  of  Jerusalem  in 
A.  D.  536  confirmed  the  decTse  of  the  synod  of 
Oonstantinople  against  the  Monophysites. 

In  529  the  Kmperor  Justinian  founded  at  Jeni- 
wlem  a  splendid  church  in  honor  of  the  Virgin, 
which  has  been  identified  by  most  writere  with  the 
building  known  in  modem  times  as  the  Mosque 
el-Aks%,  but  of  which  probably  no  remains  now 
exist  (see  p.  1329).  [Against  this  view  see  Amer. 
ed.  §  IV.]  FrocopiuSf  the  historian,  ascribes  to 
the  same  emperor  the  erection  of  ten  or  eleven 
monasteries  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho.  Eutychlus  adds  that  he  built  a  hospital 
for  strangers  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  church 
above  mentk>ned  was  begun  by  the  patriarch  Elias, 
and  completed  by  Justinian.  I^ter  in  the  same 
eentury  Gregory  the  (ireat  (590-604)  sent  the  abbot 
Frobus  to  Jerusidem  with  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  endowed  a  hospital  for  pilgrims,  which  Robin> 
son  suggests  is  the  same  as  that  now  used  by  the 
Muslhns  for  the  like  purpose,  and  called  by  the 
Arabs  eirTalayeh. 

For  nearly  five  centuries  the  city  had  been  free 
from  the  horrors  of  war.  The  merchants  of  the 
Mediterranean  sent  their  ships  to  the  coasts  oi 
Syria,  and  Jerusalem  became  a  centre  of  trade,  as 
well  as  of  devotion.  But  this  rest  was  roughly 
broken  by  the  invading  Persian  army  under  Chos- 
roes  II.,  who  swept  through  Syria,  drove  tlie  impe- 
rial trcMps  before  them,  and,  after  the  capture  of 
Antioch  and  Damascus,  marched  upon  Jerusalem. 
A  multitude  of  Jews  from  I'iberias  and  Galilee  fd- 
lowed  in  their  train,  llie  city  was  invested,  and 
taken  by  assault  in  June,  614;  thousands  of  the 
monks  and  clergy  were  shun;  the  suburbs  were 
burnt,  churches  demolislied,  and  that  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  ii^ured,  if  not  consumed,  by  fire.  The 
invading  anuy  in  their  retreat  carried  with  them 
the  patriarch  Zacbarias,  and  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross,  besides  multitudes  of  captives.  During  the 
exile  of  the  patriarch,  his  vicar  Modestiu,  supplied 
with  money  and  workmen  by  the  munificent  John 
Eleemon,  ]»triarch  of  Alexandria,  restored  the 
churches  of  the  Resurrection  and  Calvary,  and 
also  that  of  the  Assumption.  After  a  struggle  of 
fourteen  years  the  imperial  arms  were  again  ncto« 
rious,  and  in  028  lleraclius  entered  Jerusalem  on 
foot,  at  the  head  of  a  triumphal  procession,  bearing 
the  true  cross  on  his  shoulder,  llie  restoration  of 
the  churches  is,  with  greater  probability,  attributed 
by  Willmm  of  Tyre  to  the  liberality  of  the  empe- 
ror (//«/.  i.  1). 

The  dominion  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  City 
was  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  After  an  ob- 
stinate defense  of  four  months,  in  the  depth  of 
Winter,  against  the  impetuous  attacks  of  the  Arabs, 
be  patriarch  Sophronius  siurendered  to  the  Rhalif 
Omar  in  person  a.  d.  637.  The  valor  of  the  be- 
sieged extorted  unwilling  admiration  fix)ra  the  vic- 
Um,  and  obtained  for  them  terms  unequaled  for 
laiiecjoy  ui  the  history  of  Arab  conquest.  The 
Elialif,  after  ratifving  the  terms  of  capitulation, 
rhieh  secured  to  the  Christians  liberty  of  worship 
ui  the  churches  which  they  had,  but  prohibited  the 
veetion  of  more,  entered  the  city,  and  was  met  at 
Ihe  gatei  by  thi.*  patriarch.  Sophronius  received 
him  with  the  imcourteous  exclamation,  **  Verily 
ttiis  is  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by 
Danid  the  prophet,  standing  in  the  holy  |daoe !  " 
and  the  chronicler  does  not  forget  to  record  the 
dress  and  "  Satanic  hypocrisy  *'  of  the  hardy 
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khalif  (Cedrenus,  //iff.  Con^,  426). 
in  company  with  the  patriarch,  visited  the  GkMd 
of  the  Resurrection,  and  at  the  Muslim  time  9k 
prayer  knelt  down  on  the  eastern  steps  ot  tin 
Basilica,  refusing  to  pray  within  the  buildings,  in 
order  that  the  possession  of  thou  might  be  seeincd 
to  the  Christians.  Tradition  relates  that  he  re^ 
quested  a  site  whereon  to  erect  a  mosque  for  the 
Mohammedan  worship,  and  that  the  patriarch  as- 
signed him  the  spot  occupied  by  the  reputed  stone 
of  Jacob's  vision :  over  this  he  is  said  to  have  built 
the  mosque  afterwards  known  by  his  name  (Eutychii 
Chrm.  ii.  285;  Ockley,  Hist,  of  Sar.  pp.  20&-214 
Bohn),  and  which  still  exists  in  the  S.  £.  ooma 
of  the  Aksa.  Henceforth  Jerusalem  became  foi 
Muslims,  as  well  as  Christians,  a  sacred  place,  and 
the  Mosque  of  Omar  shared  the  honors  of  pilgrimaisF 
with  the  renowned  Kaalm  of  Mecca. 

In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  (771-814)  amboa- 
sadon  were  sent  by  the  Emperor  of  the  West  tA 
distribute  alms  in  the  H(4y  City,  and  on  theif 
return  were  accompanied  by  envoys  from  the  en- 
lightened Khalif  Hariin  er-Haidild.  bearing  to 
Charlemagne  the  keys  of  Cal\'ary  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  But  these  amenities  were  not  of  foog 
continuance,  llie  dissensions  which  ensued  upon 
the  death  of  the  khslif  spread  to  Jerusalem,  and 
churches  and  convents  sufl^red  in  the  general 
anarchy.  About  the  same  period  the  feud  between 
the  Joktanite  and  Ishmadite  Araba  assumed  an 
alarming  aspect.  The  former,  after  devastating  the 
neighboring  region,  made  an  attempt  upon  Jeru- 
salem, but  were  repulsed  by  the  signal  vakn*  of  its 
garrison.  In  the  reign  of  the  ELhalif  el-Motasem 
it  was  held  for  a  time  by  the  rebel  chief  Tamuii 
Abu-Hareb. 

With  the  faU  of  the  Abassidea  the  Holy  City 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Fatimite  eonqueror 
Mues,  who  fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Musr  d- 
KAhirah,  the  modem  Cairo  (a.  d.  969).  Under  the 
Fatimite  dynasty  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  in 
Jerusalem  reached  their  height,  when  el>Hakem, 
the  third  of  his  line,  ascended  the  throne  (a.  d. 
996).  The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which 
had  been  twice  dismantled  and  burnt  within  the 
previous  seventy  yean  (Eutych.  Attn,  ii.  529,  &30; 
Cedren.  HUt.  Comp,  p.  661),  was  again  demolished 
(Ademari  Chron,  a.  n.  1010),  siid  its  socceesor 
was  not  completed  till  A.  D.  1048.  A  small  chapel 
(**oratoria  valde  modica,**  WilL  Tjt.  riii.  3)  sap- 
plied  the  place  of  the  magnificent  Basilica  <«  Gol- 
gotha. 

llie  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  in  the  11th  een- 
tury became  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Musiima, 
who  exacted  a  tax  of  a  byzant  from  every  visitor  to 
the  Holy  Sq>ulchre.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
pilgrimages  of  this  century  were  those  of  Robert 
of  Normandy  (1036),  Uetbert  of  Cambray  (1054), 
and  the  German  bishops  (1065). 

In  1077  Jerusalem  was  pillaged  by  Afaia  the 
Kharismian,  comnumder  of  the  army  sent  by  Melek 
Shah  against  the  Syrian  dominions  of  the  kbaiiS. 
About  the  year  1084  it  was  bestowed  by  Totush, 
the  brother  of  Melek  Shah,  upon  Ortok,  chief  of  a 
Turknrian  horde  under  his  command.  From  thii 
time  UU  1091  Ortok  was  emir  of  the  dty,  and  oc 
his  death  it  was  held  as  a  kind  of  fief  by  his  soni 
Hghfosy  and  Sukmftn,  whose  wverity  to  the  Chr» 
tians  became  the  proximate  cause  of  the  Cnmdei 
Rudhwftn,  son  of  Tutush,  made  an  inefiectual  attael 
upon  Jerusalem  in  1096.  The  city  was  ultimalsl} 
taken,  after  a  siege  of  forty  di^yi,  bj  Aldalt  yhdk 
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if  Ai  kfattllf  ol  FfSTpt,  and  for  eleven  montiu  had 
bm  governed  bj  the  Emir  Iftikor  ed-Dauleh.  when, 
M  Um  7th  of  June,  109'J,  the  rruaading  anny  ap- 
peared before  the  walls.     After  the  M  of  Antioch 
in  the  preceding  year  the  remaine  of  their  nnmerotui 
b«t  marched  along  between  l^baiion  and  the  aea, 
pudng  Bybloi,  Beyrout,  and  Tyre  on  their  road, 
tnd  80  through  Lydda,  Kamleh,  and  the  ancient 
EmmaiiSf  to  Jenuedein.      'ilie  cruaaderSf  40,000 
in  Dumber,  but  with  little  more  than  20,000  effective 
troops,  Rconnoitred  the  city,  and  determined  to 
•Uack  it  on  the  north.    Their  camp  extended  from 
the  Gate  of  St.  Stephen  to  that  beneath  the  tower 
•>f  David.   Godfrey  of  Lorraine  occupied  the  extreme 
fefl  (Eaet):  next  him  was  Comit  Robert  of  Flanders: 
Itobert  of  Normandy  held   the  third  place;  and 
Taucred  was  posted  at  the  N.  W.  oonier  tower,  after- 
wards called  by  his  name.     Uaymond  of  Toulouse 
originally  encMnped  against  the  West  Gate,  but 
afterwards  withdrew  half  his  force  to  the  part  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  church  of  Zion.     At  the 
tidings  of  Hbar  approach  the  khalif  of  Egypt  gave 
orders  for  the  repaur  of  the  Umen  and  walla;  the 
fooDtafaiB  and  wi^  for  five  or  six  miles  round  (Will. 
IjT.  vii.  23),  with  the  exception  of  Siloara,  were 
itopped,  as  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  when  the  city 
was  invested  by  Sennacherib's  host  of  Assyrians. 
On  the  fifth  day  after  then'  arrival  the  crusaders 
attacked  the  city  and  dro^'e  the  Saracens  from  the 
outworks,  but   were  compelled  to  suspend  their 
vpentions  till  the  arrival  of  the  Genoese  engineers. 
Another  month   vras  consumed    in    constructing 
engines  to  attack  the  walls,  and  meanwhile  the 
besiegen  mfknd  all  the  horrore  of  thirst  in  a  burn- 
ing sun.     At  length  the  engines  were  completed 
and  the  day  fixed  for  the  assault.     On  the  night 
of  the  L3th  of  July  Godfrey  had  changed  his  plan  of 
attack,  and  renim'ed  his  engines  to  a  weaker  part 
of  the  wall  between  the  Gate  of  St.  Stephen  and 
the  eoroer  tower  oveiiooking  the  VHlley  of  Jehosha- 
phat  on  the  north.     At  break  of  day  the  city  was 
"waiJted  in  three  points  at  once.     Tancred  and 
HayiDund  of  Toulouse  attacked  the  walls  opposite 
tbcir  own  positions.    Night  only  separated  the  com- 
batants, and  was  spent  by  both  armies  in  prepara- 
tioaa  ior  the  morrow's  contest.     Next  day,  after 
■even  hours'  hard  fighting,  the  drawbridge  from 
Godfrey's  Tower  was  let  down.     Godfrey  was  first 
Dpon  the  wall,  followed  by  the  Count  of  Flanden 
tad  the  Duke  of  Normandy ;  the  northern  gate  was 
thrown  opm,  and  at  three  o*ck>ck  on  Friday  the 
Ifith  of  July  Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
wonders.    Raymond  of  Toulouse  entered  without 
•ppontkHi  by  the  Zion  Gate.     The  carnage  was 
toriUs:  10,000  Muslims  fell  within   the  sacred 
mcfeaore.    Order  was  gradually  restored,  and  God- 
hy  of  BooiUon  elected  king  (WiU.  Tjt.  ^iii.). 
Lhmebes  were  established,  and  for  eighty-eight 
fBuv  Jerusalem  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Cbristians.     In  1187  it  was  retaken  by  Saladin 

•  *  Some  aeeoant  of  Jemsalcm  as  It  now  Is  will  be 
teod  uodtr  the  head  of  Mn*lem  Jerutatem,  appended 
^  tbt  pnwnt  article  (Amer.  ed.)*  This  review  of 
^  vklfritndes  of  Uie  Holy  Citiy  would  be  incomplete 
■tthont  foch  an  addition.  U. 

^*  This  article  of  Mr.  Fergnsson  on  the  <^  Topugnph/ 
tf  the  City  "  bi  one  of  great  value,  aside  altogether 
kvB  the  enmctnesf  or  Inconwtness  of  his  pecoUar 
ricwi  Nspecting  tbu  ideoCiflcatloD  of  Mount  Zton  and 
ka  te  of  tbe  Ooly  Sepulchre.  On  these  partkular 
PdatoUi  Ttews,  tbevigb  ftptoTtd  by  some  In  Wh^imwI 
Mi  leiiQitid  by  no  Uttie  to^aAOity,  ase  net  those 
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aftAT  a  siege  of  several  weeks.  Five  years  aftennrdi 
(1192),  in  anticipation  of  an  attack  by  Richard  of 
England,  the  fortifications  were  strengthened  and 
new  walls  built,  and  the  supply  of  water  again  cut 
off  (Barhebr.  Cht'on.  p.  421).  During  the  ?rintei 
of  1191-3  the  work  wa^  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
vigor.  Fifty  skilled  masons,  sent  by  Alaeddiu  ol 
Mosul,  rendered  able  assistance,  and  two  thousand 
Christian  captives  were  pressed  into  the  scnioe. 
The  Sultan  rode  round  Uie  fortifications  each  day 
encouraging  the  workmen,  and  even  brought  them 
stones  on  his  horse's  saddle.  His  sons,  his  brother 
Malek  al-Adel,  and  the  P>nirs  ably  seconded  hii 
efforts,  and  within  hx  months  the  works  Men 
completed,  solid  and  durable  as  a  ruck  (Wilkin, 
Krewxzwjt^  iv.  467,  458).  The  walls  and  ton  ;i« 
were  demolished  by  order  of  the  Sultan  Melek  el* 
Mu'adhdhem  of  Damascus  in  1219,  and  in  this 
defenseless  condition  the  city  was  ceded  to  the 
Christians  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  with  the  Emperor 
Frederick  11.  An  attempt  to  rebuikl  the  walls  in 
1239  was  frustrated  by  an  assault  by  Da>id  of 
Kerak,  who  dismantled  the  city  anew.  In  1243  it 
again  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and 
in  the  following  year  sustained  a  si^e  by  the  wild 
Kharismian  hordes,  who  slaughtered  the  priests  and 
monks  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  chureh  of  the 
Holy  Sepukhre,  and  after  plundering  tlie  city  with- 
drew to  Gaza.  After  their  deptulure  Jerusalem 
again  reverted  to  the  Mohammedans,  in  whose 
hands  it  sUll  remains.  The  defeat  of  the  Christians 
at  Gaza  was  followed  by  the  occupation  of  the  Holy 
City  by  the  forces  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt. 

In  1277  Jerusalem  was  nominally  umexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily.  In  1517  it  passed  under  the 
sway  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan  Selim  I.,  whose  8uc> 
ceasur  Suliman  built  the  present  walls  of  the  city 
in  1542.  Mohammed  Aly,  the  I'asha  of  Egypt, 
took  possession  of  it  in  1832.  In  1834  it  was 
seized  and  hekl  for  a  time  by  the  Fellahin  during 
the  insurrection,  and  in  1840,  after  the  bombard- 
ment of  Acre,  was  again  restored  to  the  Sultan. 

Such  in  brief  is  a  sketch  of  the  checkered  for- 
tunes of  the  Holy  City  since  its  destruction  by 
Titus.n  The  details  will  be  found  in  Gibbon's 
Dtciine  and  Full  f  Prof.  Kobinson's  BibL  Ret.  \ 
365-407;  the  Kev.  G.  Williams*  Holy  City,  vol.  i. 
Wilken's  6'eac/r.  dtr  Kreuzsuge;  Deyling's  Ou». 
de  jEUa  Cnpitolina  orig.  tt  higtoria;  and  Bp. 
Miinter's  Hutoryofthe  Jtmth  Warunder  Trc^nm 
and  Ilndi'inn,  translated  in  Robinson's  BU^nikeea 
Baa-a,  pp.  393-455.  W.  A.  W 

III.   TOPOGUAPUY   OF  THE  CiTT.* 

There  is  perhaps  no  city  in  the  ancient  wotld  tiM 
topography  of  which  ought  to  be  so  easily  deter* 
mined  as  that  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  first  place,  (lis 
city  always  was  small,  and  is  surrounded  by  diep 
valleys,  while  the  form  of  the  ground  within  its 
limits  is  so  strongly  marked  that  there  never  ooull 

which  Biblical  seholan  generally  entertain.  We  inaait 
therefore  (at  the  end  of  the  article)  a  somewhat  ea- 
tended  ezaminatioa  of  his  theory  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  by  Dr.  Wolcott,  who  writes  with  the  advantage 
of  a  penooal  knowledge  of  the  localises  In  question. 
We  pursue  this  course,  hutead  of  setting  aside  or 
tbridglng  the  article,  botl  «s  an  act  of  Justice  to  llr 
Vexguasox,  who  enjoys  a  high  reputatloo  as  aa 
aiehiteet  and  arehaologist  and  as  requtred  also  bv 
our  pledge  to  the  leader  to  ooiit  nothing  la  this  edttloa 
or  the  Diettanafy  wlilsh  be  would  find  la  tiae  JtoflM 
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^iptrenUy  be  any  great  dilDoulty  In  MoerUining 
Ita  t^eim)  extent,  or  in  fixing  iU  more  promineDt 
featurea;  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  in  the 
worka  of  Jueephim  a  more  full  and  complete  topo- 
graphical description  of  this  city  than  of  almost 
any  other  in  the  ancient  world.  It  is  certiun  that 
be  was  intimately  acquauited  with  the  localities  he 
describes,  and  as  his  ooptouii  descriptions  can  be 
tested  by  comparing  them  with  the  details  of  the 
siege  by  Titus  which  he  afterwards  narrates,  there 
ought  to  be  no  difliculty  in  settling  at  least  all  the 
main  points.  Nor  would  tliere  ever  have  been  any, 
but  for  the  circumstance  that  for  a  long  period  after 
the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  the  place  was 
practically  deserted  by  its  original  inhabitants,  and 
the  continuity  of  tradition  consequently  broken  in 
upon ;  and  after  thia,  when  it  again  appears  in  his- 
tory, it  is  as  a  sacrM  city,  and  at  a  period  the  most 
uncritical  of  any  known  in  the  modem  history  of 
the  world.  During  at  least  ten  centuries  of  what 
are  called  moet  properly  the  dark  agey,  it  waa 
thought  neoeasary  to  find  a  locality  for  every  e\'ent 
mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  which  had 
taken  pUce  within  or  near  its  walls.  These  were 
in  most  instances  fixed  arbitrarily,  there  being  no 
eonstaiit  tradition  to  guide  the  topographer,  so  that 
the  conftision  which  has  arisen  has  become  perplex- 
ing, to  a  degree  that  can  only  he  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  attempted  to  unravel  the  tangled 
thread;  and  now  that  long  centuries  of  constant 
traiiition  have  added  sanctity  to  the  kxsdities,  it  is 
cxiremdy  ditficult  to  shake  one's  self  free  from  its 
iiiduence,  and  to  investigat«  the  sulject  in  that 
critical  spirit  which  is  necessary  to  elicit  the  truth 
BO  long  buried  in  obscurity. 

It  is  only  by  taking  up  the  thread  of  the  narra- 
tive (torn  the  very  beginning,  and  admitting  nothing 
which  cannot  be  proved,  eitiier  by  direct  tesUniony 
or  by  local  indications,  that  we  can  hope  to  cksar 
up  the  mystery;  but,  with  the  ample  materials 
that  still  exist,  it  only  requires  that  diis  should  be 
done  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  determination 
of  at  least  all  the  principal  points  of  the  topography 
of  this  sacred  city. 

So  little  has  this  been  done  hitherto,  that  there 
are  at  present  before  the  public  three  distinct  views 
of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  so  discrepant  fh>m 
one  another  in  their  most  essential  features,  that  a 
disinterested  person  might  fairly  feel  himself  Justi- 
fied in  assumuig  that  there  existed  no  real  data  for 
the  determination  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  that 
the  disputed  questions  must  forever  remain  in  the 
same  unsatisfactory  state  as  at  present 

J .  The  first  of  these  theories  is  the  most  obvious, 
and  nas  at  all  ex'ents  the  sreat  merit  of  simplicity. 
It  consists  in  the  belief  that  all  the  sacred  localities 
wen  correctly  ascertained  hi  the  eariy  ages  of 
Ohristiaiiity :  and,  what  is  still  more  important, 
that  none  ha\-e  lieeii  changed  during  the  dark  ages 
that  followed,  or  in  the  numerous  revolutions  to 
iHiich  the  city  has  been  exposed.  Consequently, 
inferring  that  all  which  the  trsdiUons  of  the  Middle 
Ages  have  handed  down  to  us  may  be  Implicitly 
relied  upon.  Ilie  advantages  of  this  theory  are  so 
manifest,  that  it  is  little  wonder  that  it  shoukl  be 
10  popular  and  find  so  many  ad^'ocates. 

The  first  person  who  ventured  publicly  to  express 
his  dissent  from  thia  view  waa  Korte,  a  German 
printer,  who  travelled  in  l*ale8tine  about  the  year 
1798.  On  visiting  .lerusalem  he  wai  itmek  with 
Um  apparent  impossibility  of  reconcilitiff  the  site  of 
9m  pnsent  church  of  the  Holy  8epul<£re  with  the 
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exigencies  of  the  RiUe  narrative,  anJ  on  Us 
home  published  a  work  denying  the  antlMBtieily 
of  the  so-called  sacred  localltiea.  His  henries  es- 
cited  very  little  attention  at  the  time,  or  for  long 
afterwards;  but  the  spirit  of  inquiry  wfaidi  has 
sprung  up  during  the  present  century  has  revived 
the  controversy  which  has  ao  king  been  donnant 
and  many  pious  and  earnest  men,  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  have  expressed  with  more  or  leas  dia- 
tinctness  the  difficulties  they  feel  in  reconciling  the 
aasumed  localities  with  the  indications  In  the  Ifible. 
The  aigumenta  in  favor  of  the  present  kicalitaea 
being  the  correct  ones  an  wdl  summed  up  bj  thm 
Rev.  George  Williams  in  his  work  on  the  Uolj 
City,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Profiessor  Willii  all 
has  been  said  that  can  l«  urged  in  fovor  of  tfadr 
authenticity.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  ingenuity 
of  the  various  hypotheses  that  are  brought  forward 
to  expUin  away  the  admitted  difficultiea  of  tbe 
case;  but  we  kx>k  in  vain  fbr  any  new  focta  to 
counterbalance  the  significance  of  thoae  so  often 
urged  on  the  other  side,  while  the  continued  ai^ieab 
to  fiiith  and  to  pcnonal  aigumenta,  do  not  iDepiiv 
confidence  in  the  aonndness  of  the  data  broi^t 
forward. 

S.  I'rofesaor  Robinson,  on  the  other  hand,  in  lus 
elaborate  works  on  Palestine,  has  brought  together 
all  the  arguments  which  lh>m  the  tune  of  Korte 
ha\*e  been  aocumulating  against  the  anihentidty  of 
the  mediaeval  sites  and  traditions.  He  has  done 
this  with  a  power  of  Ic^c  which  woukl  probably 
have  been  conclusive  had  he  been  able  to  carry  the 
argument  to  its  legitimate  conclusion.  His  want 
of  knowledge  of  architecture  and  of  the  prindplea 
of  architectural  criticism,  however,  prevented  him 
from  perceiving  that  the  present  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  wholly  o(  an  age  subsequent  to  that 
of  the  Crusades,  and  without  a  trace  of  the  atyle  of 
Constantino.  Nor  was  he,  from  the  same  causes, 
able  to  correct  in  a  single  instance  the  errooeoui 
adscriptions  gi^-en  to  many  other  buildings  in  Jeni- 
salein,  whose  dates  might  have  afforded  a  dew  to 
the  mystery.  Whoi,  in  consequence,  he  announced 
as  the  result  of  his  researches  the  mdancholj  con- 
clusion, that  the  site  of  tJie  Holy  Sq>ulchre  was 
now,  end  must  in  all  probability  for  ever  remain  a 
myster}',  the  efllect  was,  that  those  who  were  opposed 
to  his  views  clung  all  the  more  firmly  to  those  thej 
before  entertained,  prefierring  a  site  and  a  sepulchre 
which  had  been  hallowed  by  the  tradition  of  aiEM 
rather  than  launch  forth  on  the  shorelesB  sea  of 
specidation  which  Dr.  Robinson^s  negative  oon- 
dttsion  opened  out  before  them. 

8.  The  third  theoi7  Is  that  put  forward  by  the 
author  of  this  artide  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Ancient 
Topogn^)hy  of  Jerusalem."  It  agrees  generally 
with  the  views  urged  by  all  those  from  Korte  t< 
Robinson,  who  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  preaen< 
site  of  the  sepulchre;  but  instead  of  acquiescing  i^ 
the  desponding  view  taken  by  the  latter,  it  goea  on 
to  assert,  for  reasons  which  will  be  given  bcreafler, 
that  the  building  now  known  to  Christians  as  th* 
Mosque  of  Omar,  but  by  Modems  called  the  Dvms, 
of  the  Rock,  Is  the  identical  church  which  Cou- 
stantine  erected  over  the  Rock  which  contained  tfa* 
Tomb  of  Christ 

If  this  view  of  the  topography  can  be  maintained, 
it  at  once  seta  to  rest  all  questions  that  can  poa> 
sibly  arise  as  to  the  accordance  of  the  sacred  dtai 
with  the  Bible  narrative;  fbr  there  ia  no  doubt  bi^ 
that  at  the  time  of  the  cmcifixfon  this  locality 
oatdde  the  walla,  ^  near  the  judgmepi  wet/ 
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IBM. 

U  cmbnu  ill  that  wu  nid  bf  EnMbiiu,  uid 
•U  Chiutiui  lad  Mntumrturijn  wiitan  tidbn  Um 
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■UM  of  Ining  rock  vitli  ooa  ««a  in  it  oacUj  u 
dwf  rilil  bj  EuaetHiu,  fcr  ooa  with  onl;  a  inul] 
tabtnude  sf  mubla,  who*  do  rooli  nor  mi  Men 
bj  hnniu  ejm;  and  It  group  to^tlJier  building) 
nndoiibtedlj  of  the  •£«  oT  (^nitantine,  whoM  jiKt*- 
pUBtion  it  i*  otherwuB  imponible  to  uoount  for. 

A  tlienj  oflfaring  mch  idnntif^  u  IbsM  ougbt 
(iths'  to  ba  mkoawd  hj  ill  Chriatiu  nien,  or 
■^■ikd  bj  BinMit  reafODing,  and  not  T^ectwi 
vitbout  goal  md  HtQd  obj«tiona  tidng  brougbt 
■giinil  it  For  it  never  can  be  unlmporWnt  e»«n 
to  tbe  best  eatabliabed  creeda  to  deprive  KoBbn  of 
B«H7  (^ipcrtunilj  for  a  meer,  and  it  it  alwa^  viae 
to  oOS  to  tbe  waTerii^  eTarj  CeitimoDj  wliich  may 
taid  to  eotifinn  them  in  their  Utb, 

The  moat  aatlabctor^  ny  of  irHHtigiting  tbe 
Blijeet  will  probablj  be  to  mmmence  at  the  lime 
of  the  Kn&tBBt  pnjaperity  of  Jeniaalem,  immedi- 
atelj  be&iie  ita  downCal],  wbicb  alio  happen*  to  be 
a*  ptriod  irben  wa  ban  the  greateat  amount  of 
huwladge  ngardhig  iti  fbatuna.  If  n  can  d»- 
IsmuH  iriiat  WM  than  it*  eileot,  aiid  Si  the  more 
importiflt  loolitin  at  that  period,  there  will  be  iio 
|nt  diffieuU;  in  aacertaiiiitig  the  pn^ier  aik*  for 
lh«  wiiila  which  maj  bars  happuiad  either  before 
or  after.  All  that  now  mnaini  of  the  utcient  citj 
4  eiana  aiirted  then ;  and  tile  daacrigitkMu  of  Jo- 
■phiK,  in  ao  hr  at  iJiaj  an  to  ba  tnuted,  apply  (a 
the  at;  aa  be  Umd  taw  it;  ao  that  tba  Bvldeoea  ia 
at  tint  pariod  more  ooniplalf  and  Mtiifoetorr  than 
at  aaj  olfav  time,  and  the  citj  iUelf  bdng  then  at 
iti  gnateat  extent,  it  nnntarUT  induded  all  that 
ad^ed  tUiier  bdon  or  afterwardi. 

It  wQI  not  be  neceaaarr  here  lo  dwell  upon  the 
OHicb  diaputed  point  of  (lie  Tcracitj  of  the  hia- 
lorian  od  whoaa  teatiiuon}'  we  muat  prineipally  rdf 

atvy  Daw  diaconvj,  avny  improved  plan  tiiat  baa 
bam  made,  ha*  i»*ad  mora  and  mora  to  conflrm 
tba  liMlliimnj  at  Joaapbui,  and  (o  give  a  highar 
idea  uf  the  minute  aecorae;  of  bii  loaal  knowledge. 
In  no  one  instance  baa  be  jtl  been  Mmvlcted  of  an  j 
material  error  in  deecribing  localitiaa  in  plan, 
Haoj  difficultiea  whiab  were  ttiought  at  one  tima 
lo  la  ioaapsnibla  bare  diuppeand  with  a  man 
•■dU  inntigilion  of  the  diu;  and  now  that  tlis 
ri^  baa  beau  carefiillT  mapped  aiid  exploTed,  there 
■eoa  enr;  probabtlit;  of  our  being  i^la  to  raoon- 
dt  bB  Ilia  deacriptiona  with  the  appearance  of  tha 
«iitadi«  bcalitiaa.  So  much  indeed  la  Ihia  tha  can 
that  one  cannot  hdp  lusiiacUng  ttiat  the  Roman 
amj  waa  |woHded  with  lurvejon  who  oould  map 
ant  the  knlitiea  with  very  tolend>ie  precialon ;  and 
thai,  ttwMigh  writing  at  Rome,  Jooepbua  had  bftftjre 
Un  data  wbi^  cbeiked  and  gu'u^jd  him  in  aC  he 
1^  aa  lo  boiiiootal  dbien^ont.  Tbia  baoomaa 
■ma  probable  whan  wa  onulder  how  moderate  all 
'itm  tn,  and  bow  eooaialeat  with  edtting  lamaina. 
mi  aaupaiB  Iham  with  hit  ttmicdj  anggerated 


atatemaitt  wbawnr  ha  tpeakt  ot  balghta  or  de- 
acribea  the  anangament  of  buildingt  whiJi  bad 
been  deelrojed  in  tha  tlege,  and  of  which  it  may 
b&  njppoaad  no  reeord  or  oonwt  deBcri]>tion  then 
edated.  lie  aemi  to  have  felt  hinuelf  U  UlHt} 
to  indulge  hia  national  vanity  in  re^jeet  to  tbeee, 
but  to  have  bean  checked  when  ipealnDg  of  what 
•till  edited,  and  oould  never  be  &Iiiaad.  The  oon- 
aequanca  ii,  that  in  ahnoat  all  initancea  we  may  im^ 
plidtiy  nly  on  anything  he  aaya  with  regard  to  the 
pitta  tit  Jenualem,  and  ai  to  anything  that  eiialed 
or  could  ba  leated  at  the  lime  ha  wrote,  but  muit 
nodve  with  the  greateat  caution  any  aaaertlon  with 
regard  to  what  did  not  tiian  remain,  or  reipeeting 
which  DO  accurate  avidanee  oould  be  adduced  to 
reftile  bb  atatement. 

In  attempting  to  fallow  the  deaeriptlon  of  Jo- 
•ephui  there  ai«  two  pointt  wfaiah  it  ia  oaoaaaarj 

Iowa. 

Tha  Brtt  of  tbeaa  la  the  poaition  aitd  dimanakm 
of  tba  Temple;  tha  aeaood  tba  pontloo  <d  tb* 
Tower  Hipplcui. 

Thanka  to  modem  mveatigatian  Ibera  now  aeema 
to  be  little  difficulty  bi  determhiing  tba  flrat,  with 
all  tba  aoeuney  requiaile  to  our  preaent  purpoaca. 
The  poaition  el  tba  Tower  Hipplcua  caoDot  be  do- 
tennined  with  tba  tame  abeolule  oerti^ty,  but  eaa 
be  ftied  within  ancb  limila  aa  to  allow  do  naaoD' 
able  double  aa  to  it*  locality. 

I.  Sim  of  the  rrny Jf.  —  Without  any  eiotp- 
tion,  all  topographera  are  now  agreed  that  tha 
Temple  atood  within  the  limiti  of  the  great  area 
now  knoim  aa  the  Haram,  though  few  are  agreed 
ai  to  tha  portion  of  that  ipace  whieb  it  covered  j 
and  at  leait  one  author  placea  it  in  tha  centre,  and 
not  at  the  aautheni  extremity  of  the  InnLianTe 
With  Uiia  aioeption  all  lopop^han  an  agraai 


Ho.  1.  — Baalnicif  Anhof  Bi«^    <S.  W.  a^t 
of  Haram.) 

that  tba  nutbweatem  anjija  of  tba  Haram  area  waa 
one  of  the  angha  of  tba  anelant  Jewiah  Temi^a. 
In  the  Aral  jdaea  it  ia  admitted  that  the  Temple 
waa  a  reetan^a,  and  thia  happena  to  ba  tha  only 
tight  angle  of  the  whole  ineloaure.  In  the  next 
place,  in  hia  deteription  of  the  great  Stoa  Baulica 
of  the  TeiTiple,  JoHphua  diatlnctly  ilstea  that  It 
atnod  on  the  BDUlhem  wall  and  overhung  the  valley 
(jfn^  IV.  IS,  }  B|.  Again,  tba  diaoonry  of  tha  ra- 
maioB  of  tha  arch  of  a  bridge.  eommenelDg  tbool 
ta  bt  ftom  tba  S.  W.  angle  in  the  weatem  wa^ 
wllb  ha  enin  of  tht 
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pMt  ShM  (m  wiU  ba  abown  imdtr  Uit  bnd  Tem- 
m),  n  euctlj  corTUponds  with  the  dacriptioD 
of  Jonpfaui  (^M.  liT.  4.  {  a:  B.  J.  I.  3,  {{  S,  S, 
H.  IS,  {  !,  vl.  6,  ;  a.  vi.  7,  {  1)  u  In  't^lf  to  bt 
■uffloiait  to  dcdde  thi  qiiation.'  lis  liu  of  tlie 
Mvna  u>d  Hie  (^cnenl  cbuiKtR'  of  th«  nuaoarj  at 
tbe  Jen'  Wgilliig-pbm  (vood-cut  No.  3 1  In  the 
wetteni  nil  near  iU  Kutbeni  utremitj  ban  been 
eontidend  b;  iltnoat  all  lopognpben  ■■  ■  praof 
that  tbe  irall  there  Ibniied  pun  of  Ibe  lubitnw- 
tun*  of  the  Temple:  and  liuti]',  tbe  dlicoier}  of 
Due  of  Uie  old  mlewnvi  which  joiephu*  IB,  J.  rl. 
6,  f  3)  meiitkina  aa  lending  from  Ibe  Temple  to  Par- 
bu.  OB  this  aide,  mentioned  bj  Ati  Be;,  U.  UK.  and 
Dr.  BareU;  {C!ly  of  ihe  Ort"!  King,  p,  *90),  be- 
iddea  minor  indieationa,  make  i^  aneh  a  chain  of 
pfoof  aa  lo  bare  icnrcel;  a  doubt  on  thia  point. 

Tbe  eitent  of  tlie  I'emple  northwardi  and  enat- 
wmnta  from  Ihii  point  i«  s  qiieatinii  on  whieh  there 

n  with  regard  to  the 

angle,  though  Ihe  eri- 
dmce,  Ijoth  written  and  local,  point!  uievitiblj  to 
the  eoncluHon  that  Jraiepluii  wu  litwaUj  correct 
wb«i  he  aiiid  that  the  Temple  wa»  an  eiiet  aquara 
of  a  atadiuin,  or  6O0  Greek  feet,  on  och  ude  (Anf. 
IV.  II,  {  n).  Thig  uaertion  he  repeala  when  de- 
acril'inK  tlie  great  SUu  Itaailica.  which  occupied  tbe 
whole  oftheaoutbem  aide  <iT.  11,  (D):  and  again, 
in  deaeriliing  Solomon's,  or  the  coatem  portico,  he 
aa;s  it  wu  MO  cubita,  or  800  feet,  in  eit«nl  (u. 
ID.  §  T):  and  liatlj.  In  nunljng  Ibe  building  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  (riii.  3,  %  G),  he  aa;i  he 
derated  the  ground  to  400  cubita.  nianing.  aa  tbe 
eonleit  eipbiina.  on  each  ude.  In  fact  there  ii  no 
point  on  which  Joaephua  rep«ti  hloiaelf  aa  often, 
■nd  la  thjoughout  H  tboroughl;  eoniltt^nt. 

There  is  no  other  written  suthorit  J  00  this  aub- 
Jeet  Bcqit  the  1'ahuud,  which  aaaert*  that  tbe 


-  •  Thli  rreh 

I,  n^,n  an 

long  trsTallara  aa  "  Bob- 

Though    Dr. 

KoblnaOD  waa  not  tht 

Bnl  to  ncogntB 

Ch«  prqIecllDg  itonta  aa  connaeKd 

with  «xna  anak 

.Dl  brtdjn  or 

I  to  l.UnOfj 

(h™,lthth.hridg.«. 

irit-d  bv  Jot 

■phua.     (Sae  »N.  Rii., 

aodaoes.). 

It  iriU  be  obHTTad  Ibat 

Ihew  atowa  »pri 

Dg  DDI  of  lh< 

.  Ilaram  nil  on  the  eaal 

rtd.ofll«Tjr<n 

«w..    Od.  ol 

reriia  at  Jam 

lalein  1>  the  dlilDtirHni 

cfIh.opp.lte] 

bottrw  or  ;d.r  of  th.  bridp.  DO  Ih. 

waaMm  •IJa  «l 

the  TalLy,  > 

panmant  •hicll 

ftirmedthat 

The  fOlloirliig 

boDlha  mport 

of  Lieut  W. 

■lopped  b^  a  maaa   of  majonry,  toostrucUd  of  floe 

thna  couraaa  RinalP,  proTfd  tobclhalawKiDOBtparllOD 

of  a  paculUrij  hanl  taxtnre,  of  graat  map^tude  and 
In  fmrlxt  pTwrratlon  ;  tha  lowaat  eonraa,  laaUof  vd 
Uk  rock,  li  8  Ital  a  inchia  higb,  and  tha  nait  8  feal  V 
IpDbH  —  tha  hul|;bt  of  tha  larga  stciHa  itlU  vlaible, 

■aU.    Tha  liar  waa  lathir  Dion  than  12  tM  Is  thick- 
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\  to  the  tontlMni  mil,  and  bonnduig  lAe  solid 
Beyond  this  point  the  Uanm  area  ia  filled 
op  with  a  19168  of  light  arebei  ni|^)orted  on  aquare 
pien  (ihown  in  the  annexed  woodcut^  No.  3),  the 
whole  being  of  ao  slight  a  oonstructioo  that  it  may 
be  aiBrxned  with  absolute  oertaintf  that  neither  the 
Stoa  Basilica,  nor  any  of  the  htfger  buildings  of 
the  Temple,  ever  stood  on  them.  The  proof  of  this 
is  not  difficult.  Takmg  Josephus's  aocouut  of  the 
great  Stoa  as  we  find  it,  he  states  that  it  consisted 
of  fev  rows  of  Corinthian  pillart,  iO  in  each  row. 
If  tbej  extended  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
ptcaeot  soathem  wall  they  must  have  1>eeu  spaced 
between  23  and  24  feet  apart,  and  this,  finom  our 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  ancients,  we  may 
sssert  to  be  aichitecturally  impossible.  But,  fur 
more  than  this,  the  pien  that  support  the  vaults  in 
foeition  are  only  about  3  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet  3 
faKhei  square,  while  the  piUara  which  it  is  assumed 
Ihef  supported  wen  between  5  and  8  feet  in  diam- 
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eter  (AnL  xv.  11,  $  5),  so  that,  if  this  were  80|  tbt 
foundations  must  have  been  practically  about  half 
the  area  of  the  columns  they  supported.  Even 
this  is  not  sll:  the  piers  in  the  vaults  are  so  irrpg- 
ukrly  spaced,  some  17,  some  20  or  21,  and  one 
even  30  feet  apart,  that  the  piUars  of  the  Stoa 
must  have  stood  in  most  instances  on  the  crown  or 
sides  of  the  arches,  and  these  are  so  weak  (as  may 
be  seen  fkom  the  roots  of  the  trees  above  having 
struck  through  them)  that  they  oouU  not  for  one 
hour  have  supported  the  vreight  In  feet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  buildings  of  the 
Temple  never  stood  on  this  frail  prop,  and  aim  that 
no  more  solid  foundations  ever  existed  here:  for  the 
bare  rock  is  everywhere  visible,  and  if  ever  mora 
solidly  built  upon,  the  remauis  of  such  construc- 
tions could  not  have  disappeared.  In  so  ihr,  there- 
fore, as  the  southern  wall  is  concerned,  we  may  rest 
perfectly  satisfied  with  Joeephus'a  de8criptk>u  thaA 
the  Temple  extended  east  and  west  600  fatL 
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No.  8.  —  Section  of  Taults  In  S.  S.  angUi  of  Hanuu. 


The  poritioD  of  the  northern  wall  is  ss  essily 
fr  the  Temple  was  square  it  must  have  com- 
■MBoed  at  a  point  600  feet  finom  the  southwest 
si^ie,  and  in  feet  the  southern  wall  of  the  platform 
v&h  now  aurrounds  the  so-called  Mosque  of  Omar 
tans  parallel  to  the  southern  wall  of  the  inclosure, 
St  a  distance  of  exactly  600  feet,  while  westward  it 
is  emtinued  in  a  causeway  which  crosses  the  valley 
jnst  600  feet  from  the  southwestern  an^  It  may 
slso  be  mentioned  that  from  this  point  the  western 
wsH  of  the  Haram  area  no  longer  follows  the  same 
direction,  but  inclines  sligbtly  to  the  westward,  in- 
dicating a/liflerenoe  (though  perhaps  not  of  much 
vafaie)  in  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied. 
Moreover  the  south  wall  of  what  is  now  the  ptot- 
fcnn  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  runs  eastward  from 
«ha  western  wall  for  Just  600  feet;  which  again 
nves  the  same  dimension  for  the  north  vrall  of  the 
Temple  aa  was  found  for  the  southern  wall  by  the 
imitation  of  the  solid  space  before  the  commence- 
BMnt  of  the  Taults.  All  these  points  will  be  now 
dear  hy  referenee  to  the  pfam  on  the  next  page 
(wood-«nt  No.  4),  wliere  the  dimensfens  are  stated 
In  Eiigliah  feet,  aooofding  to  the  best  available  au- 
thorities, not  in  Greek  fi»iet,  which  alone  are  used  in 
tbeteck 

The  only  point  in  JoaepLus*B  dsscriptkm  which 
Msms  to  have  misled  topographers  with  regard  to 
Ihsse  dimensions  is  his  sssertion  that  the  Temple 
vtended  from  one  valley  to  the  other  (AnL  zr.  11, 
f  6).  If  he  had  named  the  valley  or  klentified  it 
ki  any  way  with  the  Valley  of  Kedron  this  might 
Mve  been  a  diflknlty;  but  as  it  is  only  a  va&Ay  it 
«  flf  IsM  importanoa,  especially  as  the  manner  in 


which  the  vaults  extend  northwards  immediately 
beyond  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Temple  is  snflkient 
to  show  that  such  a  depression  once  existed  here  ss 
to  justify  his  expression.  But.  whatever  importance 
may  be  attached  to  theee  indefinite  words,  they 
never  can  be  allowed  to  outwdgh  the  written  dimen- 
sions and  the  local  indications,  which  show  that  the 
Temple  never  could  have  extended  more  than  600 
feet  from  the  western  wall. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  conclusion  that  if 
the  Temple  were  only  600  ieet  square,  it  would  oe 
impossible  to  find  space  within  its  waUs  for  all  the 
courts  and  buildings  mentioned  by  Josephus  and 
in  the  Talmud.  This  difficulty,  however,  haa  no 
real  foundation  in  feet,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
interior  may  have  be^  arranged,  so  as  to  meet  all 
the  exigencies  of  the  ease,  will  be  explained  in 
treating  of  the  Templk.  But  in  the  mean  while 
it  seems  impossible  to  escape  from  the  condnsiov 
that  the  square  space  indicated  by  shading  in  the 
plan  (wood-cut  No.  4)  was  the  exact  area  occupied 
by  the  Jewish  Temple  aa  rebuilt  by  Herod,  and  as 
described  by  Josephus.  [Agafaost  this  risw,  see  f 
lY.  Amcr.  ed.] 

n.  Hippiau.  —  Of  sH  the  towers  that  ones 
adorned  the  city  of  Jerusalem  only  one  now  ezSsti 
in  anything  like  a  state  of  perfection.  Being  in  the 
centra  of  tiie  dtadel,  on  one  of  the  most  elevated 
pobits  of  the  dty,  it  strikes  the  tnveller*s  9y 
wfaidieTer  way  he  tnms;  snd  from  its  promUMnes 
now,  and  the  importance  which  Joeephns  aaeribas 
to  the  tower  Hippicus,  it  hss  been  somewhat  hastily 
assumed  that  the  two  ara  identicaL  The  reasons, 
however,  against  this  sssumption  ara  too  cogent  to 
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«r  tlw  idntity  bring  admiUed.  Jotephus 
^fH  the  dimeniioiii  of  the  Hippicus  m  95  cubits, 
V  37 1  feet  equare,  whereas  tbe  tower  hi  the  citadel 
b  56  feet  6  Inches  by  70  feet  9  inches  (Rob.  BibL 
RtM,  1st  ed.  i.  456),  and,  as  Josepbus  never  dimin- 
iabe*  the  size  of  anything  Jewish,  this  alone  should 
make  us  paxue.  E^vn  if  we  are  to  assume  that  it 
is  ene  of  tiie  three  great  towen  built  by  Herod,  as 
&r  as  its  architecture  is  ooooemed,  it  may  as  well 
be  PbasMlna  or  Mariamne  as  Hippicus.  Indeed  its 
dimennMis  accord  with  the  firrt  named  of  these  fer 
better  than  with  the  last  But  the  great  test  is 
the  locality,  and  unfortunately  the  tower  in  the 
dtaM  hardly  agrees  in  this  respect  in  one  point 
with  tbe  description  of  Jos^hus.  In  the  first  place 
he  makes  it  a  comer  tower,  whereas,  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  the  tower  in  the  citadel  must  ha\'e  been  in  a 
nentering  angle  of  the  wall,  as  it  is  now.  In  the 
next  be  says  it  was  ^^orer  against  Psephinus" 
{B.  J,  T.  4,  §  3),  which  never  could  be  said  of  this 
tower.  Again,  in  the  same  passage,  he  describes 
the  three  towen  as  standing  on  the  north  side  of 
the  wait  If  this  were  so,  the  two  others  must  have 
been  in  his  time  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where 
Bend  never  would  have  placed  them.  They  also 
an  said  to  have  stood  on  a  height,  whereas  east- 
ward of  the  citadel  tbe  ground  fells  rapidly.  Add 
to  theK  that  the  position  of  the  army  of  Titus  when 
he  sat  down  before  Jerusalem  is  in  itself  almost 
soiBcient  to  settle  the  point.  After  despatching 
the  10th  I.<egion  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  he  located 
himself  with  the  principal  division  of  his  army 
eppoaite  the  Tower  Paephinus,  but  his  right  wing 
<«  fortified  itself  at  the  tower  called  Hippicus,  and 
was  distant  in  like  manner  about  two  stadia  from 
the  city'*  (B.  J.  v.  8,  §  5).  It  ia  ahnost  im- 
possibk  to  apply  this  paasage  to  the  tower  in  the 
citadd,  against  which  no  attack  ever  was  made  or 
intended.  Indeed,  at  no  period  of  tbe  siege  did 
Titus  attempt  to  storm  the  walls  situated  on  the 
heigfata.  His  attack  was  made  from  the  northern 
pbtean,  and  it  was  there  that  his  troops  were  en> 
eamped,  and  consequently  it  must  have  been 
opposite  the  angle  now  occupied  by  the  remains 
eaOed  the  Kasr  Jatud  that  th^  were  placed.  From 
the  eontezt  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  they 
eould  have  been  encamped  in  the  vaUsy  opposite 
the  present  citadeL 

Utese,  and  other  objections  which  will  be  noticed 
fai  the  aequel,  aeem  fetal  to  the  idea  of  tbe  tower  in 
the  citadel  being  the  one  Josephus  alludes  to.  Hut 
at  the  northwestern  angle  of  the  preaent  city  there 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building  of  beveled 
laaaonry  and  large  stones,  like  those  of  the  fbunda- 
tfcnsof  the  Tem^  (Rob.  BibL  Re».  i.  471 ;  Schults, 
95;  Krafli,  37,  Ac.),  whose  position  answers  so  com- 
iletdy  every  point  of  the  locality  of  Hippicus  as 
fascribed  by  Josephus,  ss  to  leave  no  reasonable 
deobt  that  it  marks  the  site  of  this  celebrated 
•fiiee.  It  stood  and  stands  **  on  the  northern  side 
tf  the  oU  wall'*  ~  '<on  a  hdght,"  the  very  highest 
pobt  in  the  town  —  *«  over  agahost  Pbephinus 
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Nothing  could  seam  lo  ba  mors  palpable  to  an 
w,  than  that  Id  the  Tbwer  of  David,  so  called, 
piaasot  dtadM  of  Jaroaalane,  wo  haw  the  te- 
at one  of  the  three  great  Hermlian  CoiRen,ipartd 
when  tha  dty  was  demolished  {B.  J.  vi.  7, 
No  tfaeoiy,  wbJeh  would  make  It  t.  ira  modem, 
espMn  the  stroctare.    Its  lower  part  bean  every 
ef  aaUqoity,  and  iti  cuMe  solidity  (an  unusual 
)  aeeurds  with  Jooiphnali  dsstrlptloo  of  these 


M  la  a  comer  tuwer,"  and  Just  such  a  one  en  wodt 
naturally  be  taken  as  the  starting>point  for  tin 
description  of  the  walls.  Indeed,  if  it  had  hap- 
pened that  the  Kagr  Jaimd  were  as  well  preserved 
aa  the  tower  in  the  citadd,  or  that  the  latter  had 
retained  only  two  or  three  courses  of  its  masonry, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  no  one  would  have 
doubted  that  the  Katn  JaUtd  vras  tho  Hippicus; 
but  with  that  tendency  which  prevails  to  sscribe  a 
name  to  what  is  prominent  rather  than  to  wliat  is. 
less  obvious,  these  remains  have  been  overlooked, 
and  difficulties  have  been  oonsequentiy  introduced 
into  the  description  of  the  dty,  which  have  hitherto 
seemed  almoet  insuperable.^ 

III.  Wallt.  —  Assuming  therefore  for  the  preeent 
that  the  Katr  Jalud,  as  these  ruins  are  now  popu- 
huiy  called,  is  the  remains  of  tbe  Hippicus,  we  have 
no  difficulty  ui  determining  either  the  direction  or 
the  extent  of  the  vralls  of  Jerusalem,  as  described 
by  Josephus  {B,  */.  v.  4^  §  2),  and  as  shown  la 
Pktel. 

The  first  or  old  wall  began  on  the  north  at  the 
tower  called  Hippicus,  and,  extending  to  the  Xystos, 
Joined  the  council  house,  and  ended  at  the  west 
cloister  of  the  Temple.  Its  southern  direction  is 
described  as  pasong  the  Gate  of  tbe  Essence  (prob- 
ably the  modem  Jafih  Gate),  and,  bending  above 
the  fountain  of  Siloam,  it  reached  Opbel,  and  was 
joined  to  the  eastern  cloister  of  the  TempU,  The 
importance  of  this  last  indication  will  be  apparent 
in  tbe  sequel  when  speaking  ''f  the  third  wall. 

The  second  wall  began  at  the  Gate  Gennadi,  In 
the  old  wall,  probably  near  the  Hippicus,  and  paMcd 
round  the  northern  quarter  of  tiie  city,  Inclosing, 
as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  great  valley  of  the 
TyropoBon,  which  leads  up  to  the  Damascus  Gate; 
and  then,  proceeding  soutiiward,  joined  tbe  fortreas 
Antonia.  Kecent  discoveries  of  old  beveled  masonry 
in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  Damascus  Gate 
leave  littie  doubt  but  that,  so  fer  at  least,  its  direc- 
tion was  identical  with  that  of  the  modem  waO; 
and  some  part  at  least  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the 'western  watt  of  the  Haram  area  is  probably 
built  on  its  foundations. 

The  third  watt  was  not  commenced  till  twelve 
years  after  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion,  when  it  was 
undertaken  by  king  Herod  Agrippa;  and  was  in- 
tended to  inck)se  the  suburbs  which  had  grown  out 
on  the  northern  udes  of  the  city,  which  before  this 
had  been  left  exposed  {B.  J,  v.  4,  §  2).  It  began 
at  the  Hippicus,  and  reached  as  fer  as  the  tower 
Psephinus,  till  it  came  opposite  the  monument  of 
Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene;  it  then  passed  by  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  kings  —  a  well-known 
locality  —  and  turning  south  at  the  monument  of 
the  Fuller,  Joined  the  old  tonll  at  the  valley  called 
the  Vntley  of  Kedron,  This  last  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  point  in  tbe  description.  If  the 
Temple  had  extended  the  whole  width  of  tbe  modem 
Haram  area,  this  wall  must  have  joined  its  northern 
ckister,  or  if  the  whole  of  the  north  side  of  the 
Temple  were  covered  by  the  tower  Antonia  it  might 

towers.  (B.  J.  r.  4,  $  8.)  If  It  was  either  of  them.  It 
must  have  been  Hippicus,  for  Phaaaelua  and  M^**^'"Tit 
lay  eas*  of  it,  and  there  could  not  have  been  a  fuiUeai 
west  of  ^Jiis  point.  Its  position  relative  to  thf^  site  of 
the  Temple,  and  to  the  wall  whieh  strrtobed  betweeo 
th«m,  along  the  northera  brow  of  Zlon,  IminmilsM 
with  thli  view.  The  ruins  of  KUTat  d-^td  oOtar  ne 
riva  claim  — suggesting  nothing  mors  than  a  imwisia 
bast«««o  and  an  ancient  wall.  B.  W. 
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fevfe  been  laid  to  haTB  extended  to  that  fortreM, 
bat  in  eltlier  of  theee  cases  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  it  could  liave  passed  outside  the  present  Haram 
•all  HI  as  to  meet  the  old  wall  at  the  southeastern 
angle  of  the  Temple,  where  Josephus  in  his  de- 
scription makes  the  old  wall  end.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
CKoept  the  one  pointed  out  •above,  that  the  TempJe 
was  only  600  feet  square;  that  the  space  between 
the  Temple  and  the  Valley  of  Kedron  was  not  in- 
eloeed  within  the  walls  till  Agrippa*s  time,  and 
that  the  present  eastern  wall  of  the  Haram  b  the 
identical  wall  built  iiy  that  king  —  a  solution  which 
not  only  accords  with  the  words  of  Josephus  but 
with  aU  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  pboe. 

It  may  also  be  added  that  Joeephus's  description 
(fi.  J.  V.  4,  §  2)  of  the  immense  stones  of  which 
this  wall  was  constructed,  AiUy  bears  out  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  atones  at  the  angles,  and  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  supponng,  on  account 
of  their  magnificence,  that  they  are  parts  of  the 
substructure  of  the  Temple  proper. 

After  describing  these  walls,  Josephus  adds 
that  the  whole  circumference  of  the  city  was  33 
stadia,  or  neariy  four  English  miles,  which  is  as 
near  as  may  be  the  extent  indicated  by  the  localities. 
He  then  adds  {B,  J.  t.  4,  $  3)  that  the  number  of 
towers  in  the  old  wall  was  60,  the  middle  wall  40, 
and  the  new  wall  90.  Tisking  the  distance  of  these 
towers  as  150  feet  fh)m  centre  to  centre,  which  is 
probably  very  near  the  truth  on  the  avenge,  the 
first  and  hat  named  walls  are  as  nearly  as  may  be 
eommensurate,  but  the  middle  wall  is  so  much  too 
short  that  either  we  must  assume  a  mistake  some- 
where, or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  Josephus 
enumerated  the  towers  not  only  to  where  it  ended 
at  the  Antonia,  but  round  the  Antonia  and  Temple 
to  where  it  joined  the  old  wall  above  Sikuun.  With 
this  addition  the  160  feet  again  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  facts  of  the  case  and  wiUi  the 
kxadiUes.  Altogether  it  appears  that  the  extent 
and  direction  of  the  walls  is  not  now  a  matter  ad- 
mitting of  much  controversy,  and  probably  Would 
never  have  been  so,  but  for  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  position  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  which  will  lie  alluded  to  hereafler.o 

IV.  Antonia.  —  Before  leaving  the  subject  of 
the  walls,  it  may  be  well  to  fix  the  situation  of  the 
Turrit  Antonia^  as  far  as  the  data  at  our  command 
will  admit  It  certainly  was  attached  to  the  Temple 
buildings,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  them ;  but 
whether  covering  the  whole  space,  or  only  a  portion, 
has  been  much  disputed.  After  stating  that  the 
Temple  was  foursquare,  and  a  stadium  on  each  side, 
Josephus  goes  on  to  say  (iS.  J.  v.  6,  $  2),  that  with 
Antonia  it  was  six  stadia  in  circumference.  The 
most  obvious  conclusion  fh>m  this  would  be  that 
the  Antonia  was  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
Tem^  and  of  the  form  shown  In  the  diagram 
'wood-cut  No.  6),  where  A  marks  the  Temple,  and 
B  Antonia,  according  to  this  theory.     In  other 

•  *  Josephus  (B.  J.  V.  4,  $  4,  vi.  8,  }  1)  represents 
the  old  wall,  with  its  tow«n,  to  hav«  been  carried 
along  the  brow  of  an  eminence,  Increasing  their  ap- 
parent elevation.  The  course  given  in  the  preceding 
tiap  (Plate  I)  could  nsver  havs  been  the  line  whteh 
be  describes. 

This  wall  extended  Arom  Hlpplcns  to  the  Xystos, 
ahlsh  WM  an  open  place,  used  (br  popular  asseml>Uea, 
m  the  eastern  brow  of  ZIon,  and  connected  by  the 
Mdfs  with  the  Temple.  {B.  J.  U.  16,  (  8,  vi.  6,  $  2, 
4.  ly  I  !•)    A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  In 
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words,  it  assumes  that  tha  Antiain  emnpkA  pm^ 
tically  the  platform  on  which  the  ao-ealled  lloifai 
of  Omar  now  stands,  and  there  if  nothing  in  IIm 
locality  to  oontnuUct  such  an  aanmption  (na  B,  J 
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vi.6,$4).  OnthaeontnryftiiefiMslorflwSakhn 
being  the  highest  rock  in  the  Immediate  ncighbotw 
hood  would  confirm  aU  we  are  told  of  the  aitnatioa 
of  the  Jewish  citadel.  There  are,  however,  certain 
&cts  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  siege  vriiieh 
render  such  a  view  nearly  If  not  quite  untenable. 

It  is  said  that  when  Titus  icviewed  hb  army  oo 
Bezetha  (B.  J.  v.  9,  $  1),  the  Jews  looked  on  fkom 
the  north  wall  of  the  Temple.  If  Antonia,  on  higlwr 
ground,  and  probably  wiUi  higher  walk,  had  inters 
vened,  this  could  not  have  been  posaible;  and  the 
expression  must  have  hem  that  they  looked  on 
fh>m  the  walls  of  Antonia.  We  have  alM>  a  passage 
(B.  J.  V.  7,  §  3)  which  makes  this  e\'eii  clearer;  it 
is  there  asserted  that  "  John  and  his  &ctioa  de- 
fended themselves  from  the  tower  Antonia,  and 
fh>m  the  northern  doisters  of  the  Temple,  and  Ibnght 
the  Romans "  (fh>m  the  context  e^ently  shnnl- 
taneously)  "before  the  monument  of  king  Alex- 
ander." We  are  therefore  forced  to  adopt  the 
altemaU>'e,  which  the  words  of  Josephus  equally 
justify,  that  the  Antonia  waa  a  tower  or  keep 
attached  to  the  northwestern  angle  of  the  Temple, 
OS  shown  in  the  plan.  Indeed,  the  words  nt  Joee- 
phus  hardly  justify  any  other  intopretation ;  for  he 
says  (fi.  J.  V.  5,  §  8)  that  "  it  was  situated  at  the 
comer  of  two  cloisten  of  the  court  of  the  Temple  — 
of  that  on  the  west,  and  that  on  the  north."  IVob- 
ably  it  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  indosing  eomia 
and  other  appurtenances  oiP  a  citadel,  and  with  its 
inclosing  wall  at  least  two  stadia  in  drcuit.  It  may 
have  been  two  and  a  half,  or  even  three,  aa  shown 
in  the  diagram  (wood  cut  No.  6),  where  C  mailDi 
the  size  and  posiUon  of  the  Antonia  on  the  aup> 
position  that  its  entire  dreumference  was  two  stadii^ 
and  D  D  the  sixe  it  would  attain  if  only  three  of  ita 
sides  were  counted,  and  if  Josephus  did  not  reckon 
the  four  stadia  of  the  Temple  as  a  fixed  quantity, 
and  deducted  the  part  covered  by  the  fbrtreas  tnia 
the  whole  sum ;  but  in  this  instance  we  have  na 
local  Indication  to  guide  us.  The  question  boa  be- 
come one  of  no  very  great  importance,  as  It  is  quIli 
certain  that,  if  the  Temple  was  only  600  feet  aqnan^ 
it  did  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  northern  half  c(P 

this  ftaturs  the  line  given  does  not  eonvepend  with 
the  description. 

The  third  waU,  as  above  stated.  Joined  Om  (sonlb> 
ward  part  of  the)  old  wall  at  the  valley  called  the 
Valley  of  Kidron.  It  could  not,  then,  liave  joined  H 
at  the  point  Indieatod  In  the  text  and  map,  ibr  tlili 
point  lies  between  tlieKldrOD  and  the  Tjrropceouvall^yi^ 
more  than  one  third  of  tiie  distance  IhMn  tlw  Jbnnsr. 
The  speclfleatlon  which  this  writer  eonsldan  **tlM 
most  Important  point  in  the  dsseffpHoD,'*  la  eUsasI 
by  Dr.  Bobinson  In  support  of  tfas  tbeocy  wtaleh  ht 
sssks  to  dkplaee.    (BiU.  Ru  1 4(61.1  i.  W 
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te  Hmmb  nttk,  and  eomeqiMntly  thai 
Jht  *«pool  of  Befcheada ''  its  northern  ditch,  nor  the 
lock  OD  which  the  goremor's  bouse  now  stands  its 
lock  foondation.  With  the  Temple  area  fixed  as 
shove,  hj  no  hypothesis  could  it  be  made  to  stretch 
Bs  frr  aa  thai;  and  the  ol^ject,  therefore,  which 
nany  topographers  had  in  view  in  ertwnding  the 
dimoMtons,  must  now  be  abandoned.** 

v.  miU  amd  Vail^t,  —  Notwithstanding  the 
«try  great  degree  of  certainty  with  which  the  site 
of  tlM  Tanpte^  the  position  of  the  Hippicus,  and 
Ifae  direction  of  Uia  walls  may  be  determined,  there 
an  stiU  one  or  two  points  within  the  city,  the 
pwitinns  of  which  liave  not  yet  bean  fixed  in  so 
satiifactory  a  manner.  Topugraphen  are  still  at 
h»M  aa  to  the  true  directton  of  the  upper  part  of 
Iha  TyiopoBon  Valley,  and,  consequently,  ss  to  the 
poeitiop  of  Acra,  and  TBrious  smaller  points  de- 
pCDdcDt  CO  the  fixation  of  these  two.  Fortunately 
the  determination  of  these  points  haa  no  bearing 
whatater  on  any  of  the  great  historical  questions 
srising  oat  of  the  topography;  and  though  it  would 
no  doabt  be  satisAictory  if  they  could  be  definitively 
■tded,  they  are  among  the  least  important  points 
that  aiiae  in  discussing  the  deseriptious  of  Josephus. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  true  course  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  Tyropoeon  valley  is  caused  by 
oar  inability  to  determine  whether  Josephus,  in 
dwwTibing  the  city  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §  1),  limits  his  de- 
scription to  the  city  of  Jerusslem,  properly  80  called, 
•a  eireumaeribed  by  the  first  or  old  widl,  or  whether 
he  mrindea  the  City  of  David  also,  and  speaks  of 
the  whole  city  aa  inclosed  by  the  third  or  great 
wsll  of  Agrippa.  In  the  first  case  the  Tyropceon 
nnst  have  iMBen  the  depression  leading  finom  a  spot 
spposita  the  northwest  angle  of  the  Temple  towuds 
Ihe  Jai&  Gate;  in  the  second  it  was  the  great  valley 
Inading  from  the  same  point  northwaids  towards 
Ihe  Damascus  Gate. 

The  principal  roasnn  for  adopting  the  first  hy- 
pothesis arises  from  the  words  of  Josephus  himself, 
whs  deseribes  the  Tjrropmon  ss  an  open  space  or 
dspnsskm  within  the  city,  at  **  which  the  corre- 
sponding rows  of  houses  ou  both  hills  end  "  {B.  J. 
V.  4,  $  1 ).  This  would  exactly  answer  the  position 
of  a  vaDey  running  to  the  Jafia  Gate,  and  conse- 
quently within  the  old  walls,  and  would  apply  to 
Boeh  a  ravine  aa  might  easUy  have  been  obliterated 
by  aeeamulation  of  rubbish  in  after  times;  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  made  applicable 
to  such  a  vabey  aa  that  running  towards  the  Da- 
masrns  Gate,  which  must  have  had  a  wall  on  either 
side,  and  the  slope  of  which  is  so  gradual,  that  then, 
ss  now,  the  **  rows  of  houses  "  might  —  though  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  they  must  —  have  run 
laroas  it  without  interruption.  We  cannot  indeed 
Ipply  the  dcscriptioa  to  this  valley,  umess  we  sssume 
that  the  houses  were  built  dose  up  to  the  old  wall, 
is  as  to  leave  almost  no  plain  space  in  front  of  it, 
sr  that  the  formation  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
«IB  originally  steeper  and  narrower  than  it  now  is. 
On  the  whole,  this  view  presents  perhaps  less  dif- 
fienity  than  the  obliteration  of  the  other  valley, 
vhieh  its  most  asalous  advocates  sra  now  forced  to 
sdmit,  after  the  most  patient  search;  added  to  the 
fifiaohy  that  must  have  existed  in  carrying  the  old 
«all  across  its  gorge,  which  Josephus  would  have 
%4ad  at  had  it  existed. 

a  *Ths  opposlfta  view,  naoMly,  that  the  iUiUiss 
laSsola  ^ipermtly  ooeupied  the  whole  northsni  part 
t  Iks  pisseut  Uasam  arsa,  Is  strongly  piissuisi  faj 
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The  direct  evidence  seems  so  neariy  lihiwiiil, 

that  either  hypothesis  might  be  adopted  if  we  wen 
content  to  fix  the  position  of  the  hill  Acra  froic 
that  of  this  valley,  as  is  usually  done,  instead  of 
from  extraneous  evidence,  ss  we  fortunately  are  abk 
to  do  with  tolerable  certainty  in  this  matter. 

In  all  the  transactions  mentioned  in  the  12th 
snd  13th  books  of  the  AtUiquilUt,,  Josephus  com- 
monly uses  the  word  "hKpa  as  the  corresponding 
term  to  the  Hebrew  word  Mett&cUik^  translated 
stronghold,  fortress,  and  tower  in  the  books  of  the 
Msoc»bees,  when  speaking  of  the  fortress  wliich  ad- 
joined the  Temple  in  the  north ;  and  if  we  might 
assume  that  the  hill  Acra  and  the  tower  Acra  were 
one  and  the  same  place,  the  question  might  be  coi> 
sidered  ss  settled. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  was  so,  for  in 
describing  the  *<  upper  market  place,"  which  was 
called  the  '* citadel"  by  David  {B,  J,  v.  §  1). 
Josephus  uses  the  word  ^po^^ptow,  which  he  also 
applies  to  the  Acra  after  it  was  destroyed  {ArU.  xiiL 
16,  §  6),  or  Bdpttt  as  the  old  name  apparently 
immediately  before  it  was  rebuilt  by  Herod,  and  by 
him  called  the  Antonia  (AnL  xviii.  4,  §  3). 

It  IS  also  only  by  assuming  tlwt  the  Acra  was 
on  the  Temple  Hill  that  we  can  understand  the 
poaitaon  of  the  valley  which  the  Asmoneans  filled 
up.  It  certainly  was  not  the  northern  part  of  the 
TyropoBon  which  is  i4>parent  at  the  present  day, 
nor  the  other  valley  to  the  westward,  the  filling  up 
of  which  would  not  have  Joined  the  city  to  the 
Temple  (B.  J.  v.  4,  (  1).  It  could  only  have  been 
a  trans^'ene  \'alley  running  in  the  direction  of,  and 
nearly  in  the  position  of,  the  Via  Dolorosa. 

It  is  true  Uiat  Josephus  describes  the  citadel  or 
Acra  of  Jerusalem  {Ant.  xiii.  4,  9)  as  situated  in 
the  *♦  lower  city  "  (iw  rj?  xdrm  w6Kth  ^*  5»  §  *. 
B.  J,  i.  1,  §  4),  which  would  equally  apply  to  either 
of  the  assumed  sites,  were  it  not  Uiat  he  qualifies 
it  by  saying  that  it  was  built  so  high  as  to  dominate 
the  Temple,  and  at  the  same  time  lying  close  to  it 
(AtU.  xii.  9,  §  3),  which  can  only  apply  to  a  buiUU 
ing  situated  on  the  Temple  Hill.  It  must  also  be 
observed  that  the  whole  of  the  Temple  Hill  is- very 
much  tower  than  the  hill  on  which  the  city  itself 
was  located,  and,  consequently,  that  the  Temple 
and  its  adjuncts  may,  with  great  propriety,  be 
called  the  lower  city,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  other  half,  which,  from  the  superior  elevation 
of  the  pkteau  on  which  it  stands,  is  truly  the  upper 
city. 

If  we  adopt  this  view,  it  will  account  for  the 
great  leveling  operations  which  at  one  time  have 
been  carried  on  at  the  northwestern  angle  of  the 
Haram  area,  and  the  marks  of  which  have  been 
always  a  puule  to  antiquaries.  These  sre  utterly 
unmeaning  on  any  hypothesis  yet  suggested,  for  so 
for  from  contributing  to  the  defense  of  any  work 
erected  here,  their  elfect  from  their  position  must 
have  been  the  very  reverse.  But  if  we  admit  that 
they  were  the  works  which  occupied  the  Jews  for 
three  years  of  incessant  labor  {Ant  xiii.  7,  $  6) 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Acra,  their  appearance 
is  at  once  accounted  for,  and  the  tfescriptton  of 
Josephus  made  plain. 

If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  oonect,  the  word 
iifi/^UvpTos  {B,  J.  V.  0,  §  IV  about  ?rfaieh  so  mveb 
controversy  haa  been  rsisHi  must  be  tnaMkiiid 


Dr.  Boblnson,  fai  BiU.  Sioth  Hli  e]f-6R    Also  I 
BSU.  /te»^  IM8,  pp.  2M-Mai  1.  W. 
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**  ripping  doim  on  either  tide,*'  a  meuniiig  which  it 
vMl  bear  equaUy  as  well  as  *<  gibbous,"  which  is 
osnallj  affixed  to  it,  and  which  only  could  be  ap> 
plied  if  the  hiU  withir.  the  old  waU  wen  indicated. 

On  reriewing  the  whole  questimi,  the  great  pie- 
ponderance  of  eridence  aeenis  to  be  in  £tivor  of  the 
■BBumption  that  the  hill  Acra  and  the  eitadel  Acra 
were  one  and  the  same  place  ;  that  Acra  was  sit- 
uated on  the  northern  side  of  the  Tempk,  on  the 
same  hiU,  and  probably  on  the  same  spot,  originally 
occupied  by  David  as  the  stronghold  of  Zion  (3  Sam. 
▼.  7^9)1  and  near  where  Baris  and  Antonia  after- 
wards stood;  and  oousequeutly  that  the  great 
northorn  depresuon  running  towaids  the  Damaicus 
Gate  is  the  TyropoMn  Tallejr,  and  that  the  TaUey  of 
the  Asmoneans  was  a  tnmsTene  cut,  separating 
the  hill  Bezetha  from  the  Aoa  or  dtadd  on  the 
Temple  Hill. 

If  this  view  of  the  internal  topc^gimphy  of  the 
city  be  granted,  the  remaining  hiUs  and  wtJikyB  M 
into  their  places  easily  and  as  a  matter  of  eoone. 
The  citadd,  or  upper  market-place  of  Josephus,  was 
the  modem  Zion,  or  the  city  inclosed  within  the 
old  wall;  Acra  was  the  andttU  Zion,  or  the  hiH  on 
which  the  Temple,  the  City  of  Dand,  Baris,  Acra, 
and  Antonia,  stood.  It  Uy  over  against  the  other; 
and  apparently  between  these  two,  in  the  valley, 
stood  the  lower  city,  and  the  place  called  Milk). 
Bezetha  was  the  well-defined  hiU  to  the  north  of 
the  Temple,  just  beyond  the  valley  in  which  the 
Piscina  Probatica  was  situated.  The  fourth  hill 
which  Josephus  enumerates,  but  does  not  name, 
must  have  been  the  ridge  between  the  last>named 
\'aUey  and  that  of  tlie  Tyropoeon,  and  was  separated 
from  the  Temple  HiU  by  the  Valley  of  the  As- 
moneans. The  other  minor  localities  wiU  be  pointed 
out  in  the  sequel  as  they  occur  in  order.o 

VI.  PopidfitUm,  —  There  is  no  point  in  whieh 
the  exaggeration  iu  which  Josephus  occasionally 
indulges  is  more  apparent  than  in  speaking  of  the 
population  of  the  city.  The  inhabitants  were  dead ; 
no  record  remained ;  and  to  magnify  the  greatness 
of  the  city  was  a  compliment  to  the  prowess  of  the 
conquerors.  Still  the  assertions  that  three  millions 
were  collected  at  the  Passover  {B.  J.  vi.  9,  §  3); 
that  a  million  of  people  perished  in  the  siege;  that 
100,000  escaped,  etc.,  are  so  childish,  that  it  is  sur- 
prising any  one  could  ever  have  repeated  them. 
Even  the  more  moderate  calculation  of  Tacitus  of 
600,000  mhabitaoU,  is  far  beyond  the  limits  of  prob- 
ability.^ 

Placing  the  Hippicus  on  the  farthest  northern 
point  possible,  and  consequently  extending  the  walls 
ts  far  as  either  authority  or  local  cireunistances  will 
idmit,  still  the  area  within  the  old  walls  never  could 
have  exceeded  180  acres.  Assuming,  as  is  some- 
times done,  that  the  site  of  the  present  Chureh  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  outside  the  old  vralls,  this 
irea  must  be  reduced  to  120  or  130  acres;  but 
taking  it  at  the  larger  area,  its  power  of  acoom- 
tiodating  such  a  multitude  as  Josephus  describes 
nay  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  a  recent  example. 
The  great  Exhibition  Building  «f  1851  covered  18 
Mres  — just  a  tenth  of  this.  On  three  days  near 
its  closing  100,000  or  105,000  penons  visited  it; 

•  *  for  an  answer  to  the  speeulatlens  under  this 
Bead,  MO,  fai  part,  BM.  &mx,1li.  417-488,  Sob.  Bibl. 
Re*,  1868,  pp.  207-211,  and,  In   part,  ssctioD   IV., 

SSMW*  B.    W. 

*  It  is  tostmctlve  to  eompsn  these  wlUi.th«tnioderate 
d  Jarsmlah  Qil.  28-80)  whsn  lir  eaumewfess 
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but  it  is  not  assumed  that  more  than 
to  lOfiOO  w0e  under  its  roof  at  the  same  mmieat 
Any  one  who  was  in  the  building  on  these  daji 
will  recollect  how  impossible  it  was  to  mow  fna 
one  pbee  to  another ;  how  fHghtftd  in  fiui  the 
crush  was  both  in  the  galleries  and  on  the  ioor, 
and  that  in  many  places  even  standing  room  eeuld 
baldly  be  obtained ;  yet  if  600,000  or  700,000  people 
were  in  Jerusalem  after  the  fidl  of  the  outer  wall 
(almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege),  the  crowd 
there  must  have  been  denser  thsn  in  the  Crystal 
Palace;  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  or  fighting,  lit- 
eially  imposnble;  ana  considering  how  the  site  uf  a 
town  must  be  encumbered  with  buildinga,  300;Cf  C 
in  Jerusalem  would  have  been  more  crowded  ibaa 
were  the  sight-seen  at  the  Cijital  Psiaoe  in  its 
moot  oowded  momenta. 

But  fortunately  we  sire  not  left  lo  such  vi^us 
data  as  these.  No  town  in  the  east  ean  be  pointed 
out  where  eadi  inhalMtant  has  not  si  least  60  square 
yards  on  an  average  allowed  to  him.  In  some  of 
the  crowded  cities  of  the  west,  such  as  parts  of 
London,  Liveipool,  Hamburg,  etc.,  the  wpnet  is 
reduced  to  about  80  yards  to  each  inhabitant;  but 
this  only  applies  to  the  poorest  and  more  crowded 
places,  with  houses  many  stories  high,  not  to  dties 
containing  palaces  and  pnbfic  buildings.  London, 
on  the  other  hand,  avenges  900  yaids  of  auperfieial 
space  for  every  person  Kving  within  its  precinctB. 
But,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  the  ordinary  popuk> 
tion  of  Jerusalem  must  have  stood  nearly  as  fol- 
lows: Taking  the  area  of  the  city  inclosed  by  tbs 
two  old  walls  at  750,000  yards,  snd  that  inclosed  by 
the  wall  of  Agrippa  at  1,500,000,  w«  hare  8^50,000 
for  the  whole.  Taking  the  population  of  the  old 
city  at  the  probable  number  of  one  penon  to  H 
yards  we  have  15,000,  and  at  the  extreme  limit  of 
80  yards  we  should  have  85,000  inhabitants  for  the 
old  city.  And  at  100  ^'ards  to  each  individual  iv 
the  new  city  about  15,000  more;  so  that  the  popo 
bition  of  Jerusalem,  in  its  days  of  greatest  pros 
perity,  may  have  amounted  to  from  30,000  to  45, 
000  souk,  but  could  hardly  ever  have  reached 
50,000;  and  assuming  that  in  Umes  of  festival  one 
half  were  added  to  this  amount,  which  is  an  extreme 
estimate,  there  may  hare  been  60,000  or  70,000  in 
the  city  when  Titus  came  up  against  it.  As  no  one 
would  stay  in  a  beleaguered  dty  who  had  a  home  tc 
flee  to,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  men  who  came 
up  to  fight  for  the  defense  of  the  city  would  equal 
the  number  of  women  and  children  who  would  seek 
refuge  elsewhere;  so  that  the  probability  is  thai 
about  the  usual  population  of  the  city  were  in  it  at 
that  time. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  anny  whieh 
Htus  brought  up  against  Jerusalem  did  not  exesed 
from  25,000  to  30,000  efiectire  men  of  all  wnm, 
which,  taking  the  probabilities  of  the  ease,  is  al«ol 
the  number  Uiat  would  be  requved  to  attack  a  fior* 
tified  town  defended  by  from  8,000  to  10,000  dcb 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  Had  the  garrison  been 
more  numerous  ^e  siege  would  have  been  improb- 
able, but  taking  the  whole  incidents  of  JosefiuM^a 
nanative,  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  sappon 
that  the  Jews  ever  oomJ  hare  mustered  lOJOOl 


th«  number  of  persoos  cazriad  Infto  eapilvltr  hj  fUkm 
cbadneoar  in  three  deportations  Ihom  both  t&fy  ami 
province  as  only  4^,  though  thsgr  seem  to  bans  suug^ 
off  every  one  who  eoukl  go,  nsai*y  dfpopwialti^  fW 
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ift  SDj  period  of  the  siege;  half  that 
MmlMr  ii  probably  nearer  the  truth.  The  main 
inteRit  th!«  questioii  has  in  a  topographical  point 
af  view,  is  the  additional  aigament  it  afibrds  for 
placing  Hippicus  as  fiur  north  as  it  lias  been  placed 
above,  and  generally  to  extend  the  walls  to  the 
greatest  extent  justifiable,  in  order  to  aooommodale 
a  population  at  all  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  the 
eity.  It  is  also  interesting  as  slMwing  the  utter 
Impossibility  of  the  aigument  of  those  who  would 
exeopt  the  whole  northwest  oomer  of  the  present 
eity  from  the  old  walls,  so  as  to  acoommodate  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  with  a  site  outside  the  walls,  in 
acordanoe  with  the  Bible  narrative. 

VII.  iSon.  — One  of  the  great  difficulties  which 
has  perplexed  most  authore  ui  examining  the  ancient 
topography  of  Jerusalem,  is  the  correct  fixation  of 
the  locality  of  the  aacred  Mount  of  Zion.  It  can- 
not be  disputed  that  finom  the  time  of  Constantine 
downwards  to  the  present  day,  this  name  has  been 
applied  to  the  western  hill  on  which  the  dty  of 
Jerusalem  now  stands,  and  in  &ct  always  stood. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  seems  eqiudly  oert;dn 
that  up  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  city 
by  Titus,  the  name  was  applied  exclusively  to  the 
eastern  hill,  or  that  on  which  the  Temple  stood. 

Unfortunately  the  name  Zion  is  not  found  in  the 
WQfks  of  Josei^us,  so  that  we  have  not  his  assist- 
ance, which  would  be  invaluable  in  this  case,  and 
there  is  no  passage  in  the  Bible  which  directly 
saserts  the  identity  of  the  hills  Moriah  and  Zion, 
though  many  which  cannot  well  be  understood 
withMit  this  assumption.  The  oumuLfctive  proof, 
however,  is  such  as  almost  peifbetly  to  supply  this 
want. 

From  the  passages  in  3  Sam.  v.  7,  and  1  Cbr. 
iL  5-8,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Zion  and  tlie  city  of 
David  were  identical,  for  it  is  there  said,  **  U^vid 
took  the  castle  of  Zion,  which  is  the  City  of  David.** 
<'And  David  dwelt  in  the  castle,  therefore  they 
sailed  it  the  City  of  David.  And  he  buUt  the  city 
round  about,  even  tnta  Bfillo  round  about,  and 
Joab  repaired  the  rest  of  the  city.'*  This  last  ex- 
preasisn  would  seem  to  sqwrate  the  dty  of  Jeru- 
salem which  was  repaired,  from  that  of  David 
which  was  buUl,  though  it  is  scarodly  distinct  enough 
lo  be  relied  upon.  Beudes  these,  perhaps  the  most 
distinct  passage  is  that  in  the  48th  Psalm,  verse  S, 
wliere  it  is  sold,  **  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy 
of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion,  on  the  $ide»  of 
lAe  NorCA,  the  dty  of  the  great  Ring,"  whieh  it 
seems  ahnost  impossible  to  apply  to  the  modem 
Zion,  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the  city. 
There  are  also  a  great  many  passages  in  the  Bible 
wiiere  Zi<»  is  qioken  of  as  a  separate  dty  from 
Jerusalem,  as  for  instance,  ^  For  out  of  Jerusalem 
sbill  go  forth  a  remnant,  and  they  that  escape  out 
af  Mount  Zion  "  (2  K.  xix.  31).  ''  Do  good  in  thy 
good  pleasure  unto  Zion;  build  thou  Sie  walls  di 
Jerasakm "  (Ps.  li.  18).  *«  The  Lord  shaU  yet 
aooifort  Zion,  and  shall  yet  choose  Jerusalem" 
(Zech.  i.  17).  ^  For  the  people  shaU  dwdl  in  Zion 
at  Jenisalem**  (Is.  zxx.  19).  «*The  Lord  shaU 
"OKt  out  of  Zion,  and  utter  his  vdoe  fhnn  Jem- 
«lem'*  (Jod  iU.  16;  Am.  1.  3).  There  are  also 
aumberieas  pnssi^^  in  which  Zion  is  spoken  of  as 
a  Holy  plaoe  in  such  terms  as  are  never  applied  to 
Jemsalero,  and  which  can  only  be  undentood  as 
applied  to  the  Holy  Temple  Mount  Sudi  expres- 
ricns,  for  iiistanoe,  as  ^*  I  set  my  king  on  my  holy 
Vn  of  Zkm"  (Ps.  U.  6)—  *' The  Ixml  foveth  the 
viltaef  Zion  au«re  than  all  the  dwsUinoa  of  Jaeob  " 
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(Pb.  Ixxxvii.  2) -^o  The  Lord  has  ehoaen  Zion ** 
(Ps.  exxxii.  13)  —  «*  The  dty  of  the  Lcrd,  the  Zioo 
of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  **  (Is.  Ix.  14)  —  »  Arise  ye, 
and  let  us  go  up  to  Zion  to  the  Lord  **  (Jer.  xzxi. 
6)  —  »  Thus  soith  the  Lord,  I  am  returned  to  Zion  ** 
(Zech.  riii.  3)  —  •«  I  am  the  liord  thy  God,  dwdUng 
in  Zion,  my  holy  mountain  "  (Jod  iii.  17)  —  *<  For 
the  Ix>rd  dweUeth  in  Zion"  (Jod  iii.  31),  and 
many  othere,  which  will  occur  to  every  one  at  all 
familiar  with  the  Scriptures,  seem  to  us  to  indicate 
plainly  the  hill  of  the  Temple.  Snbstitnte  the  word 
Jerusalem  for  Zion  in  these  passages,  and  we  fi9d 
at  once  how  it  grates  on  the  ear:  for  such  epitbeta 
as  these  are  never  applied  to  that  dty;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  there  is  a  curse  uttered,  or  term  of  dis« 
paragement,  it  is  seldom  appfied  to  Zion,  but  always 
to  her  unfortunate  sister,  Jerusalem..  It  is  never 
said,  —  The  Lord  dweUeth  in  Jerusalem ;  or,  fovetb 
Jerusalem;  or  any  such  expresuon,  which  surdy 
woukl  hare  occurred,  had  Jerusalem  and  Zion  been 
one  and  the  sanie  place,  as  they  now  are,  and  gen- 
erally BU]^)oeed  to  hare  been.  Though  these  cannot 
be  taken  as  absolute  proof,  they  certainly  amount 
to  strong  presumptive  e\ideiice  that  Zion  and  the 
Temple  HiU  wen  one  and  the  same  place.  There 
is  one  curious  passage,  however,  which  is  searedy 
intelligible  on  any  other  hyyotheds  than  this;  it  is 
known  tliat  the  sepulchres  of  Darid  and  his  sue- 
cesson  were  on  Mount  Zioo,  or  in  the  City  of  David, 
but  the  wicked  king  Ahaz  for  his  crimes  was  buried 
in  Jerusalem,  **in  the  dt^,'*  and  **not  in  the 
sepulchres  of  the  kings'*  (2  (^r.  xzriii.  27).  Je- 
horam  (2  Chr.  xxi.  20)  narrowly  escaped  the  same 
punishment,  and  the  distinction  is  so  marked  that 
it  cannot  be  ovcriooked.  The  modem  sepulchre  of 
Darid  {Neb^i  Dnid)  is,  and  always  most  hare  been 
in  Jerusalem ;  not,  as  the  Bibk  expresdy  tdk  ua, 
in  the  dty  of  David,  as  eontradistiqgiiished  from 
the  dty  of  the  Jebudtes. 

When  fhxn  the  Old  Testament  we  turn  to  the 
Books  of  the  Maccabees,  we  come  to  some  passages 
written  by  persons  who  certainly  wen  acqnauited 
with  the  localities,  which  seem  to  fix  the  dte  of 
7km  with  a  considerable  amount  of  certainty;  aa, 
for  instance,  **  They  went  up  into  Mount  Zion,  and 
saw  the  sanctuary  desdate  and  the  altar  profiimed, 
and  the  shrabs  growing  in  the  courts  as  a  forsst  ** 
(1  Maco.  iv.  87  and  80).  «'  After  this  went  Nicanor 
up  to  Mount  Zion,  and  there  came  out  of  the 
sanctuary  eertdn  persons  '*  (1  Mace  rii.  33),  and 
several  others,  whidi  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
at  that  time  Zion  and  the  Temple  Hill  were  eon- 
ddered  one  and  the  same  place.  It  may  aho  be 
added  that  the  Rabbb  with  one  aoeord  place  the 
Temple  on  Mount  Zion,  and  though  thdr  authority 
in  matten  of  doctrine  may  be  vaJudess,  stiO  their 
traditions  ought  to  hare  been  sufficiently  distinel 
to  justiQr  their  bdng  oonddered  as  authorities  on  a 
mvdy  topographical  point  of  this  sort.  There  is 
aho  a  passage  in  Nehemiah  (iii.  18;  whidi  will  be 
alluded  to  in  the  next  section,  and  which,  added  to 
the  above,  seems  to  leare  very  little  doubt  that  in 
andent  times  the  name  of  Zion  was  applied  to  the 
eastern  and  not  to  the  western  hill  of  Jerusalem. 
[See  %  IV.  Amer.  ed.] 

VIII.  Topogrf^jf  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah.  — 
The  only  description  of  the  andent  dty  of  Jen»- 
sslem  whIcL  exists  in  the  Bible,  so  eidendre  In 
fimn  as  to  eu^Je  us  to  foDow  it  as  a  topqgraplucal 
description,  u  that  fbund  in  the  Book  of  Nebsmiab, 
and  sithougB  it  is  hardly  snffldently  diitmei  te 
snabb  ua  to  ittUe  all  the  moot  points,  fe 
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lucli  valtiftble  Uidicationa  that  It  is  well  worthy  of 
the  mntt  atlcotive  examination. 
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The  easieit  mtj  to  arrive  at  any  correct  oondu- 
•ion  repuding  it,  ia  to  take  flret  the  description  of 
the  Dedication  of  the  Walls  in  ch.  zii.  (31-40),  and 
drawing;  such  a  dil^^m  as  this,  we  easily  get  at 
the  main  features  of  the  old  wall  at  least 

The  order  of  procession  was  that  the  princes  of 
Judah  went  up  upon  the  wall  at  some  point  as 
nearly  as  possible  opfxwtte  to  the  Temple,  and  one 
half  of  them,  turning  to  the  right,  went  towards 
the  Dung  Gate,  *<  and  at  the  Fountain  Gate,  which 
was  over  agrtintt  them  "  (or,  in  other  words,  on  the 
opposite  or  Temple  side  of  tlie  city),  *•  went  up  by 
the  stairs  of  the  City  of  David  at  the  going  up  of 
the  wall,  above  the  house  of  David,  e\'en  unto  the 
Water  Gate  eastward.'*  Tlie  Water  Gate,  therefore, 
was  one  of  the  southeni  gates  of  the  Temple,  and 
the  stairs  that  led  up  to  it  are  here  identifted  with 
those  of  the  Gity  of  David,  and  consequently  with 
Zion. 

llie  other  party  turned  to  the  left,  or  north- 
wards, and  passed  from  lieyond  the  tower  of  the 
ftxmaoes  even  **  unto  the  broad  wall,**  and  passing 
the  Gate  of  Rphraim,  the  Old  Gate,  the  Fish  Gate, 
the  towers  of  Hananeel  and  Meah,  to  the  Sheep 
Gate,  '<  stood  still  in  the  Prisun  Gate,*'  as  the  other 
party  had  in  the  Water  Gate.  "  So  stood  the  two 
companies  of  them  that  gave  thanks  in  the  house 
of  God." 

If  from  this  we  turn  to  the  third  chapter,  which 
gi\'es  a  description  of  the  repairs  of  the  Wall,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  all  the  pUces  men- 
ti<»ied  in  the  first  sixteen  verses,  with  those  enu- 
merated in  the  12th  chapter.  The  repairs  began 
at  the  Sheep  (rate  on  the  north  side,  and  in  imme- 
diate proximity  with  the  Temple,  and  all  the  places 
named  in  the  dedication  are  again  named,  but  in 
the  re\-er8e  order,  till  we  come  to  the  Tower  of  the 
Fumnces,  which,  if  not  identical  with  the  tower  in 
the  cita,1el,  so  often  mistaken  for  the  Hippiens, 
jaust  at  least  have  stood  very  near  to  it  Mention 
is  then  made,  but  now  in  the  direct  order  of  the 
dedication,  of  «*  the  Valley  C^ate,'*  the  «*  Dung  Gate,*' 
«•  the  Fountain  Gate-,  '*  and  lastly,  the  "  stairs  that 
yo  down  fh>m  the  City  of  David."  Between  these 
iMt  two  places  we  find  mention  made  of  the  pool 
a  SUoah  and  the  king's  garden,  so  that  we  ha\'e 
smg  passed  the  so-called  sepulchre  of  David  on  the 
Zioii,  and  are  in  the  Immediate  praimity 
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of  the  Tempk;  most  probably  in  the 
tween  the  City  of  David  and  the  city  of  Jc 
What  follows  is  moit  important  (ver.  10), '» Affea 
him  repaired  Nehemiah,  the  ton  of  Ad^k,  tbt 
ruler  of  the  half  part  of  Beth-cur,  nnto  the  phee 
over  against  the  sepulchres  of  David,  and  to  the 
pool  that  was  made,  and  unto  the  house  of  the 
mighty.**  This  passage,  when  taken  with  the  cosi- 
text,  seems  in  itsdf  quite  sufficient  to  set  at  lert 
the  question  of  the  position  of  the  City  of  David, 
of  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  and  consequently  of 
Zion,  all  which  could  not  be  mentioned  siler  S- 
loah  if  placed  where  modem  tradition  has  located 
them. 

If  the  chapter  ended  with  the  161  h  vene,  these 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  ntes  men- 
tioned above,  but  unfbrturatdy  we  h^ve,  according 
to  this  view,  retraced  our  steps  ver^*  ncariy  to  the 
point  fn>m  which  we  started,  sind  ha*  e  got  thrcN^ 
only  half  the  places  enumerated.  Two  hjpotheaeB 
noay  be  suggested  to  account  for  this  difficult; 
the  one  tbst  there  was  then,  as  in  the  time  of 
Josephus,  a  second  wall,  and  thai  the  remaining 
names  refer  to  it;  the  other  that  the  first  16  venes 
refer  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  remaining 
16  to  those  of  the  City  of  David.  An  attentive  eoo- 
sidenttion  of  the  subject  renders  it  almost  certain 
that  the  latter  is  the  true  exphuiation  of  the  eaaa 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  places  repaired,  in  the 
last  part  of  the  chapter,  we  have  two  which  ve 
know  fh>m  the  description  of  the  dedimtioo  reallj 
bek>nged  to  the  Temple.  The  prison-oourt  (iii. 
25),  which  must  have  been  connected  with  the 
Prison  Gate,  and,  as  shown  by  the  order  of  the  ded- 
ication, to  have  been  on  the  north  side  of  tlw  Tem- 
ple, is  here  also  connected  with  the  kiiq^*a  high 
house;  all  this  clearly  referring,  as  shown  above,  to 
the  castle  of  David,  which  originally  occupied  the 
site  of  the  Turris  Antonia.  We  have  on  the  op- 
posite side  the  **  Water  Gate,**  mentioned  in  the 
next  verse  to  Ophd,  and  consequently  as  dearly 
identified  with  the  southern  gate  of  the  Temple^ 
We  have  also  the  Horse  Gate,  that  by  which  Atba- 
liah  was  taken  out  of  the  Temple  (8  K.  xi.  16;  2 
Chr.  xxiii.  15),  which  Josephus  states  led  to  the 
Kedron  {AnL  ix.  7,  §  3),  and  which  is  here  men- 
tioned as  connected  with  the  priests*  houses,  and 
probably,  therefore,  a  pert  of  the  Temple.  Men- 
tion is  also  made  of  the  house  of  EUashib,  the 
high-priest,  and  of  the  esstem  gate,  probably  that 
of  the  Temple.  In  fact,  no  plan  is  mentioDed  in 
these  last  verses  which  cannot  be  more  or  less  di- 
rectly identified  with  the  localities  on  the  Tempk 
Hill,  and  not  one  which  can  be  located  in  Jerusalem. 
The  whole  of  the  CSty  of  David,  however,  was  so 
completely  rebuilt  and  remodeled  by  Herod,  that 
there  are  no  local  indications  to  assist  us  in  asixir- 
tainmg  whether  the  order  of  description  of  tlif 
places  mentioned  after  verse  16  proceeds  akmg  the 
northern  fitoe,  and  round  by  Ophel,  and  up  bdiiud 
the  Temple  back  to  the  Sheep  Gate;  or  whether, 
after  crossing  the  causeway  to  the  armory  and 
prison,  it  does  not  proceed  along  the  western  fitee 
of  the  Temple  to  Ophd  in  the  south,  and  then 
along  the  eastern  fece,  back  along  the  northern,  to 
the  place  fhmi  which  the  description  started.  Hie 
latter  seems  the  more  probable  hypothesis,  but  the 
determiiuttion  of  the  point  is  not  of  very  gnat  cqd- 
sequenoe.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  deaenp' 
tion  in  the  first  16  verses  applies  to  Jerusalenj,  and 
in  the  last  16  to  Zion,  or  the  Qty  of  David;  si 
this  is  suiBdent  to  expbJn  ahnost  aU  tha  dWiiiM 
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gw  fat  Uw  Old  Tntasnut  vhlet  tbAt  to  tlia 
It  topngi^j  of  Um  dtj.    [See  {  IV.,  Ahht. 


I  in  the  Bible  with  i^iinl  to  tlu 

dtv.     Like  Meu,  Jcruulem 

tiBam  to  tutvE  been  ia  oU  «g<i  rennrluble  Tur  tuiiM 

Hpplied  durim;  mta  tbt  iront  ptriorii  oT  lieg* 
ul  fiuniiie,  ud  wliich  attet  ^iftm  lo  hava  foiled 
daring  mnj  psiod  of  it<  hiatarj.  The  pHneip*! 
none  of  this  tappiy  Kcmi  to  luTe  been  tituMed 
In  tbe  north  {  either  on  ths  ■pot  koown  m  the 
'  Aa»p  of  the  Aiajiiuu,*'  or  iji  the  vftllej  to  the 
DOKhasnl  of  it.  'llie  cariist  dialjnct  mention  of 
thae  •fii^  ia  in  S  Chr.  inii.  i,  30,  where  Hei- 
duh,  tearing  u  attack  from  the  Aasjriana, 
~*alappad  tbe  upper  water-oonne  of  Gihon,  and 
hnngtat  it  itraiKht  down  to  tbe  wert  lids  of  the 
Gtj  of  David i"  and  again  "ha  fortified  the  city, 
and  bronght  in  water  into  the  midat  thereof,  and 
digged  the  rock  with  Iron,  and  made  wella  for  wa- 
Ik"  (Ecdua-  ilviii.  17],  in  other  wnrdi,  he  brought 
tlia  waten  under  ground  down  the  nllej  kadjng 
(km  the  Damaaeui  Gale,  whence  they  bare  been 
traced  at  tbe  present  da;  "to  a  pool  which  he 
Blade  "  between  "  the  two  wall),"  naoelf ,  Uuae  of 
tbe  atie*  of  David  aud  Jenualem.  Tbanki  to  tbe 
reMwcbe*  of  Dn.  Robinion  and  Hard*)',  we  know 
bow  correet  the  deacriiAion  ol  Taeilua  it,  when  he 
daoibea  ttie  eitj  aa  containing,  "font  pertnnia 
•qua  et  carati  nib  lata  montea,"  etc.,  for  great 

pie  area,  and  channel!  connecting  them  witb  tbe 
fbontain  of  tbe  Virgin,  and  that  again  with  tbe 
pool  of  Siioam ;  and  man;  othen  maj  probnblj  jet 


It  would  ^ipcar  that  originaDj  tbe  overflow 
htm  tbe  great  leeervoir  unda  the  Temple  area 
anut  hare  been  b;  tome  undeigmund  cbannek, 
pnbalil;  akjngaide  of  the  great  tunnel  under  tbe 
Hoeqae  d  Akn.  Thie  may  at  leut  be  infemd 
ban  the  form  of  the  ground,  aa  well  ai  from  (be 
Cut  c<  the  Boulhem  gate  of  the  Temple  being  called 
Ue  Water  (iata.  Thla  i)  furtho'  confinned  b  j  the 
bd  tbat  when  the  Caliph  Omar  waa  learching  (or 
Ibe  ^krah  or  II0I7  Rock,  which  waa  then  covered 
with  Ulb  bj  tbe  Christiana  (.Jiliil  Addia,  p.  ITJ), 
be  waa  impeded  b;  the  water  which  "nin  down 
tbe  atepa  of  tbe  gale,  ao  that  the  greater  part  of 
tbeatepa  wen  Qnder  water:  "  a  cinmiuitiince  which 
adgbt  very  well  ocour  if  theae  chumda  were  ob- 
Btraeted  or  diMroycd  bj  the  ruin*  of  the  Temple. 
Of  eooiM,  it  it  ii  attempted  to  ip^y  thia  tradiUon 
to  Ibe  -Saknh  undc  the  "  Dome  of  tbe  Kock,'  it 
U  ompl;  alwtrd;  aa,  that  bemg  the  bigheat  pdnl 
m  the  neighbarhood,  no  water  could  lie  around  it: 
bat  applying  it  lo  the  real  Sakrah  under  the  Akaa, 
1  ia  not  onlj  conaiatent  with  facta,  but  enablea  na 
Lo  oodntand  one  more  dirumatanoe  witb  r^ard 
lo  the  watvs  of  Jsuaalem.  It  will  nquire,  bow- 
wv,  a  more  critical  eaamination  than  even  tliat  of 
Dr.  BUelaj  before  we  can  feel  quite  certain  by 
tfUch  etonnel  the  undergitmnd  waloa  wen  co'- 
aeted  into  the  groit  "eaeavated  am"  (wood-cat 
So.  i)  under  tbe  Temple,  or  by  wbat  sact  mana 
teonrtow  waa  managed. 

A  eoiMdenble  portioo  of  tben  wilen  wai  at  one 
Ub*  dintted  la  the  caatwaid  lo  tbe  p^at  nttTKii 
nan  aometinwa  aa  tbe  pari  of  Bi'beeda,  but, 
ta*  it*  jnbabl*  pnilinltr  to  tb*  Sbaap  GaU,  la 
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and  which,  from  tbe  curioualy  ^bonte  el 
of  ita  hydraulio  nuaonrr.  muit  alwaya  have  baeo 
intended  aa  a  naervoir  of  water,  and  oenr  could 
have  been  the  ditch  of  1  Ibrtilkatloii.  From  tbt' 
wood-cut  No.  a  it  will  be  percaved  that  the  meeonry 
conaiite  lint  of  large  blocka  of  elone,  IS  iir  3C 
incha  aquare,  marked  A.  The  jranti  between 
thdr  counea  have  tieen  hollowed  out  (o  the  deptb 
of  8  inchca,  and  bkhka  10  inehea  deep  inacrted  Id 
them.  Tbe  intoaticea  are  then  filted  up  witb 
amaller  atonea,  B  inchea  deep,  B.  These  are  am- 
end  Willi  a  hyer  of  coane  plaats-  and  ooncrete  (0), 
and  thi*  agidn  by  a  fine  coating  of  plaatrr  (u)  half 
au  iiicb  in  thickneaa.  It  ia  impoaaible  to  uinedva 
■ucb  elaborate  pama  being  taken  with  a  ditch  of  ■ 
fortresa,  even  if  we  had  any  reaaan  lo  auppoae  that 
a  wet  ditch  erer  fbrtned  part  of  the  fortification* 
id'  JeniaalcDi:  but  ita  looUity,  covering  only  one 
half  of  one  aide  of  the  aaaumed  ibrtraa,  ia  tat- 
fkdent  to  diepoae  of  that  idea,  even  if  no  other 
reason  eiiated  againat  oonrerting  thi*  orefiiU; 
formed  pool  into  ■  ditch  of  defense. 

It  eeems,  however,  Ibat  even  in  very  indent 
tima  (hi*  northeni  aupply  waa  not  deemed  luffi- 
dent,  evHi  vrith  all  Iheee  preeautiona,  for  tb* 
supply  of  the  city;  and  consequently  largo  rewr- 
voira  wen  excavated  from  the  rock,  at  a  place  near 
Etbam,  now  known  aa  Solomon'a  poola,  and  lb* 
water  bmu^t  from  than  by  a  long  canal  which 
mten  the  dty  above  aioan,  Md,  witb  Um  DOTtlMM 


h  waa  probably 


.  — SaelJoa  of  Uuonrj  lining  Pool  of  BalbMlB 

aupply,  aeenii  at  all  time*  to  have  been  suaieitBl 
for  the  consumption  of  its  lim 
of  couiso  by  the  rwn  water, 
alwaya  atored  in  ciatem*  all 
tank  now  known  aa  the  pod  of  HezekLih.  aitnaled 
near  tile  modem  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchlt^ 
cannot  posaibly  lie  the  worit  rderre'l  ti>,  aa  eieculed 
by  him.  It  la  merely  a  ncfptarle  within  the  ralli 
for  tbe  aurplus  rain  water  drained  Inlo  the  pool 
now  known  aa  the  Birkel  .Wnmiliii,  and  aa  uc  cnt> 
let  eastward*  or  towards  tbe  Temple  has  been  IciumI, 
it  cannot  ever  have  lieen  al  tlia  importance  ascribed 
lo  the  work  of  Heaekiah,  e\eii  attppodng  tbe  oIk 
jeetioni  to  tbe  locality  did  not  eiiit.  Tbme,  baw> 
erer,  cannot  posaibly  be  got  over.  [Bt  t  IV., 
Amer.  ed.] 

X.  8iU  of  ffofy  Sqmkire.  —  If  tbe  pnoedii^ 
inveetlgaUona  have  rendered  tbe  topognphy  of  Ikt 
andent  dtj  at  all  eltar,  there  ought  lo  be  no  dW- 
(uHy  hi  dstambiiag  tbe  kioalitiM  mai4lsa^  fak  tba 
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IT.  T.  m  tho«  in  which  the  Twioni  leemi  of  the 
PMriwi  and  Cnidfliioo  of  our  Lord  toolc  pbee. 
VbfBtt  would  in  fiict  be  none,  were  it  not  that,  as 
will  be  shown  hereaft«r,  changes  were  made  in  the 
iaxk  ages,  which  have  oonftised  the  Christian  to- 
pography of  the  city  to  even  a  greater  extent  than 
the  change  of  the  name  of  Zion  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  hill  did  that  of  the  Jewish  deBcri{H 
tion  of  the  place. 

As  the  question  now  stands,  the  fixation  of  the 
■ttes  depends  mainly  on  the  answers  that  may  be 
given  to  two  questions:  First,  did  Ooiistantine 
and  tliose  who  acted  with  him  possees  sufficient 
information  to  enable  them  to  ascertaui  exactly  the 
precise  localities  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial  of 
Christ?  Secondly,  is  the  present  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  that  which  he  built,  or  does  it 
stand  on  the  same  spot? 

Tu  the  second  question  a  negative  answer  must 
be  given,  if  the  fbrst  can  be  answered  with  any 
reasonable  degree  of  probability.  Either  the  local- 
ities could  not  have  been  correctly  ascertained  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  or  it  must  be  that  at  some 
subsequent  period  they  were  changed.  The  site 
of  the  present  church  is  so  obviously  at  variance 
with  the  facto  of  the  Bible  narrative,  that  ahnost 
all  the  best  qualified  investigaton  have  assumed 
that  the  means  did  not  exist  for  ascertaining  the 
localities  correctly  when  the  church  was  built,  with- 
Mt  iU  suggesting  iteelf  to  them  that  subsequent 
shsnge  may  perhaps  contain  the  true  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  On  the  other  hand  everything  seems  to 
tend  to  confirm  the  probability  of  the  first  question 
being  capable  of  being  answned  satisfactorily. 

In  the  first  pUce,  though  the  dty  was  destroyed 
by  lltus,  and  the  Jews  were  at  one  time  prohibited 
from  approaching  it,  it  can  almost  certainly  be 
proved  that  Uiere  were  Christians  always  present  on 
the  spot,  and  the  succession  of  Christian  bishops 
can  be  made  out  vrith  very  tolerable  ootainty  and 
oompleteness;  so  that  it  is  more  than  probable  they 
would  retain  the  memory  of  the  sacred  sites  in 
unbroken  continuity  of  tradition.  Besides  tliis,  it 
can  be  sho^i  (FindUy,  On  ike  SUe  of  tht  Holy 
8qmU.hr€)  that  the  Romans  recorded  careAilly  aU 
the  principal  localities  in  theu*  coliquered  provinces, 
and  had  maps  or  pkns  which  would  enable  them 
to  ascertain  any  important  locality  with  very  toler- 
able precision.  It  must  also  be  bOTne  in  mind  that 
during  the  three  centuries  that  elapsed  between  the 
crucifixion  and  the  age  of  Constantine,  the  Christ- 
utns  were  too  important  a  sect,  even  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Romans,  to  he  n^lected,  and  their  proceedings 
and  traditions  would  certainly  attract  the  attention 
of  at  least  the  Roman  go\Tmor  of  Judna;  and  some 
records  must  certainly  have  existed  in  Jerusalem, 
which  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to  fix  tiie  local- 
Itiea  Kveij  if  it  is  argued  that  this  knowledge 
might  not  ha%'e  been  sufficient  to  identify  the  exact 
lo(3c-eut  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathaa,  it  must 
«ave  been  sufficient  to  determine  the  site  of  such  a 
ylaoe  as  Golgotha,  and  of  the  Pnetorium ;  and  as 
Umi  scenes  of  toe  Fassion  all  ky  near  one  another, 
materials  must  hare  existed  ibr  fixing  them  with 
at  least  very  tolerable  approximate  certainty.  As 
the  question  now  lies  l«tween  two  sites  wUch  are 
very  hr  apart,  one  bei..($  bi  the  town,  the  other 
m  its  eastern  boundary,  it  is  neariy  certain  that 
(he  authorities  had  the  knowledge  suffleient  to  de- 
tsnoiae  at  leas^  which  of  the  two  was  the  most 
MobaMe. 

The  MOO«nt  given  by  Euseblus  of  the  mteevtrmg 


of  the  rodi,  expresses  no  doabt  or 
the  matter.  In  order  to  insult  the 
cording  to  his  account  (  Vitn  OmaL  UL  96),  <«i 
ous  persons  had  heaped  earth  upon  it,  and 
an  idol  temple  on  the  site.**  Tlie  earth 
and  he  says  {Tktophamn^  Ijee*s  TVcms^ilMii,  p^ 
199),  <*  it  b  astonishing  to  see  even  the  rook  sfeand- 
inff  out  erect  and  alone  on  a  level  land,  and  having 
only  one  cave  fan  it;  lest,  had  there  been  many,  the 
miracle  of  Him  who  overcame  death  might  have 
been  obscured;"  and  as  if  in  order  t^  thoe 
might  1)0  no  mistake  as  to  its  poeita<m,  he  oon- 
tinues,  **  Aceordingly  on  the  very  spot  that  wit- 
nesied  our  Savknir*s  suflferings  a  new  Jerasakn 
was  oonstrueted  over  agaimt  the  one  so  oelebrsted 
of  old,  which  sbice  the  foul  stain  of  gnUt  Ivoa^t 
on  it  by  the  murder  at  the  Lord  has  experienced 
the  hMt  extiemity  of  desolation.  It  was  tgpomU 
this  dty  that  the  emperor  began  to  raar  a  monu- 
ment of  oar  Saviour's  victory  over  death  with  rich 
and  Uvish  magnificence**  {Vita  GmtL  iiL  S8). 
This  passage  ought  of  itself  to  be  sufficient  to  set 
the  question  at  rest,  for  it  Is  minutely  descriptive 
of  the  site  of  the  building  now  known  as  the  Mosque 
of  Omar,  but  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  site  of  the 
present  church,  wliich  was  then,  and  must  certainly 
in  the  time  of  Titus  or  of  Herod  liave  been  within 
the  walls  of  the  dty  of  Jerusalem,  and  neither 
opposite  to  nor  over  against  it 

The  buildings  which  Constantine  or  his  mother, 
Helena,  erected,  will  be  more  particdarly  deseribed 
elsewhere  [Setuixhrk]  ;  in  the  mean  while  it  Is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  will  be  proved  by  what  fel> 
lows,  that  two  of  them  now  remain  —  the  one  the 
Anastasis,  a  circular  building  erected  over  the  tomb 
itself;  the  other  the  «'  Golden  Gateway/*  whidi  wm 
the  propylsea  described  by  Eusebins  as  leading  to 
the  atrium  of  the  basilica.  He  says  it  opened  •*  M 
T^f  wAarf  fof  ieyopSa,'*  hi  other  words,  that  it  had 
a  broad  market-place  in  fhmt  of  it,  as  aD  sacred 
pboes  or  places  of  pilgrimage  bad,  and  have,  in  the 
East.  Beyond  this  eras  an  atrium  leading  to  the 
basilica.  This  was  destroyed  in  theend  of  the  tenth 
century  by  el-Hakeem,  the  mad  Khalif  of  Egypt; 
in  the  words  of  William  of  T>e  (lib.  L  e.  it.), 
*<  usque  ad  solum  diruta,**  or  as  it  Is  mors  qoaintly 
expressed  by  Alberieus  (LeQuien,  OritM  ChruHama, 
p.  475),  **  Sok)  cosquaie  mandarit.**  Fortunately, 
however,  even  the  Moelems  lespected  the  tomb  of 
Christ,  whom  they  consider  one  of  the  eeven 
pit>phets,  InfMor  only  to  the  Founder  of  their  own 
religion;  and  they  left  the»Dome  of  the  Bock*" 
unii\|ured  as  we  now  see  it. 

In  order  to  prove  these  assertions,  there  are  time 
classes  of  evidence  whidi  may  be  appealed  to,  and 
which  must  cdndde,  or  the  question  must  reiDafai 
still  tu  doubt:  — 

Fbst,  it  is  nceeasary  that  the  dreumatanees  of 
the  locality  shouM  accord  with  those  of  the  BiUs 
narrative. 

Secondly,  the  inddental  notices  famished  by 
those  travellers  who  visited  Jerusalem  betweeu  thia 
thne  of  Constantine  and  that  of  the  Grasadea  nmsl 
be  descriptive  of  these  k)calities;  and, 

Thirdly,  the  arehitectoral  evidenee  of  the  bafld- 
ings  themsdves  most  be  that  of  the  age  to  ufakh 
they  are  asdgned. 

TUking  the  hst  first,  it  is  hanfly smiy  Is 

remark  how  important  this  dass  of  evidsaoe  has 
beoome  in  all  qoestions  of  this  sort  of  kit 


Before  the  gradatioo  of  styles  had  besn  prapatfy 
IniestigatBd  notUng  oonld  be  more  wiia  thaw  Ihi 
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MhHhMtau  of  the  dmlm  iMifciKd  Id  ill  Ux 
MalMil  bnadlDgi  of  Eun^  Mow  Uut  the 
«fenBiiM(ife  Haile  bu  been  bad,  notfaing  b  riUio 
■tMqwiotertaiii  ■«  In  fli  tbe  deta  eSmnj  bulld- 
ta(,  V  Uf  put  of  one,  uid  It  b  ■dmlUal  bj  kll 


chaN  nidcDoe  Uut  can  ba  uUnced  on  the  aub- 

In  Ihii  cuantrj  the  prognMlon  of  itjle  b  onlj 
•Dj  nndcntood  u  (pplied  to  mcdiaral  build- 
bat  wilh  luffidnt  )mowhigi  it  ii  aquallj 


&gi,b« 


BinD,  ia  fiwt  to  ell  true  itjUe,  ind  do  one  wbo 
■  hralliv  vilh  Uw  Rnuktion  of  itjln  UiU  took 
fkM  bMinn  U»  time  df  Hulruii  and  Ifaat  at 
Jariioiu  an  &n  to  na  that  tba  GoldCD  Galewa; 
aad  Dam  of  tbe  Kook  an  abMit  haK-nnj  b  tbe 
ioii^  aod  ate  in  b«t  bolldliiga  which  mut  have 
baa  oettad  withiii  the  oaDtar;  in  whicb  Cou- 
MuHna  Boariahed.  With  r^ptrd  to  the  GoUn 
Uatoway,  which  li  pnctJcallj'  unallard,  tbia  ii 
■ndwbleil.  It  i*  predielf  c^  that  atjlo  which  ii 
iMiid  only  in  the  building*  c^  Uia  and  of  the  thin], 
■r  Mnning  of  the  Tourth  cenlurj,  and  ucordi  to 
eeoiiMdr  with  Mum  (bund  it  Borne,  SpaUtro, 


t  been  aa  saHj  aa  the  tinie  of 
Hadrian,  the  bent  enlahlatuie  which  coren  both 
the  otannl  and  internal  openlni^  could  not  have 
eaiital,  while  had  it  bean  aa  late  aa  the  age  of  .lua- 
liaiBa,  Kb  daaalnl  haturta  would  hare  been  n- 
(bfiRad  tbr  the  peruliar  indaeil  atfle  of  bi>  biuld- 
inp.  It  nwjaUo  be  remsitoi  that,  allhoogb  in 
ttaeouter  wafl,  it  ii  ■  fcelal,  not  a  IbrtiHtd  mtraoce, 
md  nerer  eoold  have  been  intended  at  a  dij  gate, 
Uit  mut  ban  led  te  aomr  Mcml  or  palatial  ediSae. 
h  k  diaailt,  Ittdanl,  (o  aoggfat  what  that  mild 


!>»■.  —  Unanor  nT  OsUm  Oataav-     ma  »  Plkoto- 
giaph. 

Tba  nlarior  of  the  other  building  (the  Aiiaataalil 
tea  been  nfialnil  and  carend  with  oolond  tike 
nd  iD«eri|ftiona  in  mora  modam  timea;  but  the 
btwiar  ia  mrlr  unaltered  (tide  Plata  bj  Catbar- 
■■ed  and  Arrmdnle,  in  I'erp^nn'i  TVipo^rc^j  'f 
Awant  Jtra*i]rm),  and  aien  eitem^f,  wherarer 
lUa  ttstlnK  of  tilea  haa  parted  off,  the  old  Roman 
nund  areh  appear*  in  lieu  of  lie  painted  nibatituta. 
tl  amat  alaa  la  added  that  it  it  eaaeiitially  a  tomb- 
MIAm,  ainilar  in  ftrtn  and  arrangementi 
M  ddaS,  to  the  Tomb  tf  the  Empetor  " 
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at  Uomn.  or  of  bia  daagfalar  Conklanik,  Mit«& 
the  walk,  and  indeed  more  or  ieaa  like  all  the  kn^ 

Though  the  dnwinga  of  thaae  building*  ban 
teen  publiabed  Ibr  mora  than  ten  jtara,  and  photo- 
grapba  ace  now  anilable,  no  competent  archaokigiat 
or  architect  haa  vttitured  lo  denj  that  Iheae  an 
building*  of  the  ^^  here  aacribed  to  them;  aod 
we  bare  Iherefore  the  pertinent  queation,  which  itUI 
reniaina  utianawtrad,  What  lomb-like  building  did 
Conatantlce  or  tiij  one  in  bi>  age  erect  at  Jatn- 
uleni,  over  a  maaa  of  the  living  rocli,  riihig  d(ht 
or  nine  leet  above  llie  ba*e*  of  the  colutanl,  Uld 
eitendlng   ova-    the   whole   centra]    area  ol    tta 

the  cbuRh  vt  the  Hoi;  Anantaaia,  dtacribad  hj 
Euaaldu*? 

Snppoaiiig  it  wete  poaaible  to  put  thia  evirici>ea 
■aide,  the  moat  plnusble  auggvtion  ia  to  appeal  to 
the  praaumed  falatorical  bet  tliat  it  waa  built  b; 
Omar,  or  b;  the  Moalema  at  all  eranta.  Thav  ir, 
bowenr,  no  proof  whatever  of  tbu  arau-^tlun 
What  Omar  did  build  ia  the  amall  moaque  on  th« 
eait  of  the  Akaa,  overhanging  the  loulheni  wbH 
and  which  itill  bear*  hia  name;  and  no  Alobam- 
medan  writer  of  any  lort,  anterior  to  the  rueoieij 
of  the  citj  from  tlie  ChriaUana  by  Saiadin,  venturaa 
to  aaaett  that  bia  countrj^en  liuilt  the  Dora  of 
the  Kock.  On  lbs  contrarj,  while  they  are  moat 
minute  in  daacKbing  tbe  building  of  the  Ahn,  Ihey 
are  entirelj  lilent  about  thia  building,  and  onlj 
uauDw  that  it  waa  their*  after  they  came  into 
naaeaaion  of  it  after  tbe  Urunadca.  It 
added  tliat,  whatever  it  ii,  it  certainly 
ia  Dota  moaque.  The  principal  and  caaential  feature 
in  all  theae  buUdingi  ia  tbe  Kibleh,  or  niche  point- 
Ing  toward*  Mecca.  No  moaque  in  the  wIh^ 
worid,  of  whatever  ehape  or  fbnn,  ia  vrithout  tbia; 
but  in  the  pbice  where  it  thoiild  be  in  thia  building 
ia  found  the  principal  entrance,  ao  that  the  vronhip- 
1  with  ilia  back  to  Mecca  —  a  aacrilegt 
the  Mohanimedani,  if  thia  were  a  mcaqua, 
impoaaible.  Had  it  been  called  tbe  Tomb 
,  thia  incongruity  would  not  bate  beCD 
apparent,  for  ail  the  old  Moalem  and  Chriatiaa 
adopt  learly  the  aame  ordinancei  but  no 
m  hinte  that  dther  Omar  or  any  Motlam 
'*a  ei-er  buried  witliin  Ita  pieclncta. 

done,  that  it  waa  built  in  the  tirat  century  of  tha 
the  Sacred  Rook  of  the  Taipla;  fbl 
from  the  account  of  the  Moalem  and  Chciatian  hla- 
na  it  ii  quite  evident  that  ut  that 
I  dlinanuon*  of  the  Jewiah  Tampli 
oould  be  aloerttdned,  and  were  known.  Aa  ahowB 
above,  thia  building  certainly  mlwayi  waa  outolda 

the  Temple,  ao  that  thia  eouM  not  In 

the  olyact  of  ita  erection.  Tbe  Moeqiw  of  Omat 
properly  ao  called,  the  great  Moaque  al-.\kaa,  tht 
moaquea  of  the  Mogiebina  and  of  Abu  flekr,  an 
all  within  the  limitt  of  the  < 


o  (act 


It  No. 


They  « 


causa  in  all  agea  the  Alobanimedua  bdd  the 

Jewiah  Temple  td)  be  a  aacred  spot,  aa  certainty  aa 

tbe  Chrlatiana  held  it  to  be  acouned,  and  all  thdl 

(Ted  buildhigi  aland  within  ita  predocta.     Bo  &t 

m  now  know  there  waa  nothljig  in  Janualon 

a  aacred  character  built  by  tbe  MobamiDedaiM 

talde  the  bur  walb  of  the  Temple  anloior  to  at 

oovery  of  the  city  by  SJadin 

IrreAagablp  aa  thia  evidence  o(i|iean  to  ta,  IB 

wohM  Im  UnpoaaiUe  to  niaJntalu  U  ottHiwua  Ihas 
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{  that  ConWantke  bUndl;  adopted  a 


vmn^  locality,  if 


wall,  or  that  if  Agrippa  (aa  ihoini  li 


I  Romioa  bcftn  the  jDomuMDt  <rf  Ung  Aboafa ; ' 

.-^  .„_  _..».™  _  „  „!,(   id  that  Ehere  urtainlj  ware  tomba  beraaboBto;  mat 

wa>  p>im  ••  urn  iiuL  •ixotA  iriUi  tbs  detail  of  th«   then   ii   a  paiage   Iii  Jeremiah  (uii.   38-40*, 

Blbk  lUfTatlia:  fortunaldj,  bowertr,  thaj  agra  I  whlcb  apparepUf  dcacriba  propbetkanj  the  biuld- 

•Ufa  tluni  to  (he  niliiubvt  delaU.  i  lug  <rf  lha   third  wall  and  the  Indoaun  of  tha 

To  nnderaUnd  llila  it  la  nemnrj  to  bear  in   twrtbeni  paita  of  tbedtyfhunUaivb— moat  inb- 

■nind  that  at  the  time  of  tbeeniciaiioD  the  third   ablj  the  hill  on  vhieb  Paephlnoa  etood toGcath, 

1  In  rUla  II.),  I  whicb  it  moitioned  at  in  immediate  jiuUfiantion 
to  (he  Hone  Gat«  of  the  IVoiple.  out  of  whkb  tltf 
wicked  queen  Athtliih  wh  (akeii  ta  encatioti-, 
and  the  dganipdon  of  "  tlie  whole  vallej  of  tba 
dead  bodie*  and  of  the  aihei.  and  all  [be  fidda 
unto  the  brook  of  Kidroc,  and  tfac  oofHB-  of  the 
borae^te  toward  the  eait,"  it  in  iteelf  irdGeient 
to  prove  that  Ihit  locahtj  wu  then,  ai  it  ii  now, 
the  gi>nt  mneterr  of  JenuaJcni ;  and  at  the  eepni- 
chn  waa  nigh  at  hand  to  the  plaoa  of  CLCcotkn 
(John  lii.  a\,  tnrj  [nbiiUlitj  eiiita  to  aam 
tbat  lU*  MV  hara  b«a  Om  lOD*  gf  tba  Pi^^ 


tbexlbm 


Liutrj. 


of  Uavic 


'a  oeitainlf  totuba  did 
M  been  ahoim  above  that  the  aepulehna 
id  the  otlier  kioj^  of  lirael  wow  Lrj  thia 
We  know  fhini  Joaephui  (S.  J.  i. 
T,  i  3)  that  "Jobn  and  hit  heUon  defended  them- 
•alvei  from  the  Tuaer  of  AiitOTiia.  and  froQi  the 
orthem  ckriaUr  of  the  Temjile.  aiid  (ought  tba 


BiH.  W 


(■I  M  lull      Tha  Mi»)^  In  lha  B 

The  Pnetorium  where  Chriit  wai  Judged  waa  i  fitnii  the  ahore  ri 
nkoat  pn'baUj  the  Antonia,  whicb  at  that  time,  ai  trateUen  who  vialted  Jauialeai  after  the  ifiaoonry 
liefore  and  aftfl^ardi.  waa  the  citadel  of  JenuaJem  of  the  Sepuk;hn  bf  Gjnabuttine  it  one  known  aa 
and  the  reaidcnce  of  the  govemort,  and  the  Xjitiu  the  Bordeuii  i^griin;  he  eeenu  to  baveTiulad  tha 
■Dd  (^ncil-houK  weie  eerUinlf .  ii  ahown  above, '  place  about  (he  jear  333,  In  hia  Itinraarj,  aAei 
Id  Ihia  uelghborbood.  I^eaving  thfae  localitiao  the  deecribing  the  palace  of  David,  the  tireat  Sjna- 
Ai'^jtnr,  bearing  hit  craei,  niuat  ceftainlj  have  gone  gogua,  and  other  oi^jecU  inaide  the  citj ,  be  odda, 
tonrdt  the  omntrr.  and  niijcbt  well  meet  Sitoon  ,  '•  Inde  ut  eat  /ui-ti  murvm  da  Sione  euatibua  ad 
ruing  towardi  (he  city;  thut  evc^    Portam  Neopolitanam  ad  parteu)  dentraoi  deonma 


Inded  bj  tbe  localilj  now  .aautned. 

The  third  elaaa  of  evidence  ia  IWim  ita  nature  by 

It  la  conlndicl.  and  a  great  deal  that  directly  oon- 

in  valle  nint  parieM  ubi  domua  Aiit  aii<  palatinm 
PoDtii  PiUti.     Ibi  Dominui  auditui  est  aDtequam 

Golgotha,  ubi  Dominua  crucifliua  eat.  Inde  quad 
ad  lapidem  mltium  eat  cripta  ubi  ootput  qtu  [Mt- 

■  "  BaboM  the  day  la  eoma,  aalth  the  Lord,  that 
«it  <4tr  ihall  be  bulll  ts  Lha  I^inl,  riom  Um  lowar  of 

m  bfu'&mb.'aad  riialTocniliJrUoU  id  MuT 

And  tba  whole  Taller  of  the  dead  bodlta  and  K  Ite 
•aba,  and  all  tba  Aaldi  noto  Uu  bnuk  e(  KMik 
DKlo  the  Dumar  of  Dm  hone-«Bla  tonrd  the  ^ 
■ball  ba  holy  unto  the  Lord;  It  ataaU  not  b.  fhi** 
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AB  fcik  H  terttt  die  remrradt.  Ibidem  modo 
JMM  Gbnatantini  Imperutorb  tiuilica  CkU  est, 
U  «i  Duuinicum  mirsp  pulchritadinis."  From 
Ikie  ii  k  evideut  tlut  pusiiig  oui  of  the  modern 
Zkn  Gate  he  turned  roimd  the  outside  of  the  walls 
l»  th«  left.  Had  be  jy;itiie  to  the  right,  pest  the 
Jsfl^  gate,  both  the  Micient  aiid  modern  Golgotha 
vould  have  been  on  his  right  hand;  but  passing 
RMUid  the  Temple  area  Imj  may  have  had  the  house 
of  POate  OD  bis  right  in  the  vaDej,  where  some 
tnditkxia  plaoed  it.  He  must  have  had  Golgotha 
and  the  Sq>u]chre  on  hiji  left,  as  he  describes  them, 
(n  so  far  therefore  as  his  lestLmonj  goes,  it  is  dear 
itt  was  mat  speaking  of  the  modem  Golgotha,  which 
is  inude  the  city,  while  the  very  expression  **  foris 
moram  *'  seems  to  indicate  what  the  context  con- 
firms, that  it  was  a  place  on  the  verge  of  the  city, 
ind  on  the  lefl  hand  of  one  passing  round  the  walls, 
or  in  oUier  words  the  place  marked  on  Uie  aooom- 
paoying  map. 

Antaninua  Martyr  Is  the  only  other  traveller 
vboae  works  h&ve  come  down  to  us,  who  visited 
the  city  before  the  Aloharamedan  conquest;  his  de- 
scriptiuo  is  not  suiBciently  distinct  fw  much  reli- 
sDce  to  be  placed  on  it,  though  all  it  does  say  is 
uuwe  in  aeeordaaoe  with  the  eastern  than  the  west- 
ern site;  but  hr  incidentally  supplies  one  fact.  He 
Bjs.  ^  Juxta  ipsum  altare  est  crypta  uhi  si  ponos 
snnm  andies  flumen  aquarum,  et  si  jactas  intus 
pomiim  ant  quid  natare  potest  et  vade  ad  fontem 
SOoam  et  ibi  iUud  suscipies  "  (Ant.  Mart.  Jtin.  p. 
14).  There  is  e\'ery  reason  to  believe,  firom  the 
lewarcbea  of  Drs.  Kobuison  and  Ijarclay,  toat  the 
whole  of  the  llaram  area  is  excavated  with  subter- 
Ruiean  valer-channels,  and  that  therefore  if  you 
pbee  year  ear  almost  anywhere  you  may  hear  the 
Sowing  of  the  wnter;  and  idl  these  waters  can  only 
liruB  out  towaids  Siloam.  We  also  know  that 
ander  the  cave  in  tlie  Dome  of  the  Rock  there  is 
a  well,  called  the  Bir  Ai-ruah^  and  that  it  does 
SQiarauiiieate  with  the  great  excavated  rea  or  cistern 
il  ftont  of  the  Akaa,  and  that  its  overflow  is  to- 
waids Siloam,  so  that  if  an  apple  were  dropped 
bto  it,  in  80  far  as  we  now  know,  it  would  come 
mA  there.  If  we  presume  that  Autoninus  was  speak- 
ing of  the  preMnt  sepulchre  the  passage  is  utterly 
oobteOigible.  There  is  no  well,  and  no  trace  has 
ner  been  disoovered  of  any  communication  with 
Siloam.  As  fkr  as  our  present  knowledge  goes, 
Ihis  otfleetiou  is  in  itself  fatal  to  the  modem  site. 

A  third  and  most  important  narrative  has  been 
presMfed  to  us  by  Adamnanus,  ao  abbot  of  lona, 
who  took  it  down  fkom  the  mouth  of  AieuUiis,  a 
fnoA  bishop  who  visited  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
ttd  of  the  seventh  century.  He  not  only  describes, 
tat  gives  from  memory  a  plan  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  without  any  very  precise 
indication  of  its  k>cality.  He  then  describes  the 
Mosqiie  el-Aksa  as  a  sqiuire  building  situated  on 
tfas  site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  with  details 
that  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity;  but  either 
^  omtti  all  mention  of  the  Dome  at  the  Rock, 
vhieh  certainly  was  thciii,  as  it  is  now,  the  most 
xmspicooas  and  most  important  building  in  Jem- 
fdem,  or  the  inference  is  inetitable,  that  he  has 
dniady  described  it  under  the  designation  of  the 
Chnrdi  of  the  Sepulchre,  whioh  the  whole  context 
■eold  lead  as  to^fer  was  reallv  the  case. 

IWidev  'Jiese,  there  are  various  passages  In  the 
ftitfiigi  of  the  Fathers  whioh  are  unintelligible  if 
M  wuiuij  that  the  present  chnrsh  was  Uie  one 
WT!  by  GonstaDtine.     Doeitheas,  for  inatMios  (U. 
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1,  i  7),  says,  that  owhig  to  the  steepuMi  of  Ikt 
ground,  or  to  the  hill  or  valley,  to  the  westward  oc 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  it  had  only  its 
one  wall  on  that  side,  ''Ex<i  ^  ttths  *  *  >  kyiw  rc(- 
^u  irarA  fi\»  r^v  ^{uriv  lik  rh  f Tvoi  6oos  (Uvov 
rhp  roix^  ovroS.  This  cannot  be  i^pu  h\  to  thi 
present  church,  inasmuch  as  toaards  the  west  in 
that  locality  there  is  space  for  any  amount  of  build- 
ing; but  it  is  literally  correct  as  i^tplied  to  the  so- 
called  Dome  of  the  Rock,  which  does  stand  so  near 
the  edge  of  the  valley  beitweeu  the  two  towns  thai 
it  would  be  impossible  to  erect  any  connidoralU 
building  there. 

The  illuminated  Cross,  mentioned  by  St.  CyrO 
( HpiU,  ml  ContL )  is  unintelligible,  mdess  we  assumf 
the  Sepukhre  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  oitj 
next  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  But  even  more  dis- 
tinct than  this  is  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Epiphanius,  writing  in  the  4th  century,  who,  i»peak- 
ing  of  Golgotha,  says,  **  It  does  not  occupy  an  de- 
t-ated  position  as  compared  with  other  places  sur^ 
rounding  it.  Over  against  it,  the  Mount  of  Olives 
is  higher.  Again,  the  hill  tuat  formerly  existed  iu 
Ziou,  but  which  is  now  leveled,  was  once  higher 
than  the  sacred  spot."  As  we  cannot  be  sure  to 
which  hill  he  applies  the  name,  Zion,  no  great  stress 
can  be  laid  on  that;  but  no  one  aoquunted  with 
the  localities  would  speak  of  the  modem  Golgotha 
as  over  against  the  Mount  of  Olives.  So  &r  there- 
fore, as  {his  goes,  it  is  in  &vor  of  the  proposed 
view. 

The  slight  notices  centred  in  other  works  are 
hardly  sutHcient  to  determine  the  question  one  way 
or  the  other,  but  the  mass  of  evidence  adduced 
above  would  probably  never  have  been  questioned, 
were  it  not  that  fh)m  the  time  of  the  Cnisades 
down  to  the  present  day  (which  is  the  period  dur- 
ing which  we  are  really  and  practically  acquainted 
with  the  history  and  topography  of  Jerusalem),  it 
is  certain  that  the  church  in  the  Latin  quarter  of 
the  city  has  always  been  considered  as  containing 
the  Tomb  of  Christ,  and  as  being  tJbe  church  which 
Constantino  erected  over  the  sacred  cave;  and  as 
no  record  exists  —  nor  indeed  is  it  liki'ly  that  it 
should  —  of  a  transference  of  the  site,  there  is  a 
difficulty  ui  persuading  others  that  it  really  took 
phuse.  As  however  there  is  nothing  to  oontodii't, 
and  everything  to  confirm,  the  assumption  that  a 
transference  did  take  place  about  this  time,  it  is 
not  important  to  the  argmuent  whether  or  not  we 
are  able  to  show  exactly  how  it  took  place,  though 
nothing  seems  to  be  mors  likely  or  natural  under 
thu  circumstances. 

Architecturally,  there  is  literally  no  fbature  oi 
[and]  no  detail  which  would  induce  us  to  belisfw 
that  any  part  of  the  present  church  is  older  than  tha 
time  of  the  Crusades.  l*he  only  things  about  It 
of  more  ancient  date  are  the  fin^ments  of  an  old 
classical  cornice,  whioh  are  worked  in  as  st.ing 
courses  with  the  Gothic  details  of  the  ezteniai 
fii/^ade,  and  nngulariy  enough  this  cornice  is  iden 
tical  in  style  with,  and  certainly  belongs  to  the  age 
of^  the  Golden  Gateway  and  Dome  of  the  Ko:^ 
and  consequently  can  scarcely  be  an}-thing  else  than 
a  fVagmont  of  the  okl  basiUoa,  li^ioh  d-Hakeem 
had  destroyed  in  the  previous  century,  and  the  v»- 
muns  of  which  must  still  have  been  scattered  about 
when  the  Crusaders  arrived. 

It  is  well  known  tliat  a  furious  peiaecatlon  ol 
the  Christians  was  carried  on,  as  above  nMnU(iM>d| 
at  the  end  of  the  10th  century.  Their  ffieet  K%i 
•Uiea  WW  deitroyed,  their  Tomb  appropnitod,  tfeqi 


isaa 
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Mt*  dria«a  teat  Iht  city,  ud  dmd  ixA  tpfxawfa  I  of  natwUi  nu  iRnght  togedw,  and 

Itelnly  plMMUtKlBTpiiuardntfa.  Ai  tiu  pwn-  of  the  IbtuxlMkn  at  bMt  cmioi  ' 
Mtiun  nkud,  >  fe«  crept  liock  to  tbeir  oU  '',iicftv|  daring  thli  laiod  of  aritmml,  bcfbn 
el  the  eilf ,  and  then  tpoM  natunUj  built  Ibon- 1  aocmTed,  wUeh  put  ■  flnil  itop  to  [far 
Htm  a  ehureli  in  whidi  to  eeMnts  tl»  lacnd  |  Erea  if  m  have  not  biitoricaJ  nirfr 
hM^  Uh  appeanuee  of  tlie 
wwdd  l(ad  ua  to  apect 
hid  Ixea  attempted  at  tliii  period. 
mmtJODed,  the  gnat  Umnd-liki  nult 
HMque  d-AJoa,  witb  it*  linir-domed 
•ImoM  certahil;  part  of  tha  temple  at 
Tmfm],  and  ooenl  with  hit  period, 

jnit  Mpukbic,  Hid  it  would  ha*a 
D  haumi  virtue  on  I  lie  part  oT 
le  prieatA  it  thty  iiad  uii^'eceivfld  tiH  mieiupaetJng 


mjM«i-ofE.Wr 

It  14  not  neceaaarr  to  aa 

IIIDS 

frHld  Id  thb  proeeediiv  an;  nun  lliaii  to  Idi 

puts 

It  to 

iioae  wtw  built  lepulcliral  chunlH  io  lUiy. 

Spain 

or  l-jigland 

Tliouiaiidi  haiv  ?<■}« 

and 

wept 

in   tb»   iim 

■lalKl   >q»lehn>  all  ow 

the 

worid 

aad   ban  mu 

■deii 

lleiiiR  Id 

tba  elt;,  and  lo  near  the 

^Mt, 

•tWH 

ilnioat  ioipoi 

leiljle  but  that  it  ibould  » 

Nothing,  bowei-er,  can  bt  more  remarlutile  than 
the  diiftrrnt  nji  in  ohioh  tha  Crundtn  treats 
tha  Dome  of  the  Hock  and  the  1Iow]uf  d-Ak». 
Tba  tattfr  thej  alnja  called  On  •'  Tempiuni  aen 
palaliun  Solonionia,"  and  treated  It  olth  tlie  ooa- 
tsmpt  alvsva  applied  by  Cbriitiani  lo  anything 
Jewiih,  li»  Moaque  wai  turned  into  a  itAble, 
tha  buUdlngii  Into  dmlllngs  kr  kiii^ btt,  irba  took 
the  tide  of  Knighti  Temphin,  from  Ouar  rcaidmcg 
Id  the  Temple,  llut  the  llome  of  the  Koek  the; 
ealled  "Teciplum  Uuniioi."  (Juwb  de  Vltrr,  e. 
ea-.  S««iiK,  lid.  dt  Voy-.yt,  if.  833;  Uaundenlfe, 
fou^  etc.  100,  lOS:  Mar.  SanDtua,  iii.  il<  ~ 
ftwardoe,  <A.  lOil.)  PrieaU  and  a  choir 
appointed  to  perform  aerrioa  in  it.  and  during 
whole  time  of  the  Chriitiao  oKupaUon  it  kh 
eertainlj  ai  nacred,  IT  not  mora  ao,  than  the  ehureh 
•tt.<wHol;Sepulchniin  tbetowii.  (W'D- "f ''>«. 
riii.  i.)  Had  the;  believed  or  totpectad  that  tha 
lock  wai  that  od  which  the  Jewiah  lempki  atood  it 
would  liat-e  beai  trettol  aa  the  Akaa  wai,  but  the; 
cnew  that  the  Dome  of  the  Hock  waa  a  Chrlatlan 
auiUing,  and  aacred  to  the  Satiour :  though  In  the 
jneritl™!  apiril  of  the  ago  thej  nenr  aeem  eucIlT 
•ji  ban  known  ather  what  It  waa,  or  b;  whom  it 
Wat  erei-tad.     [See  }  IV.  Amo-.  ed.J 

XI.  HcbuOSig  of  the  To^  bg  JM 
Belaf*  leaving  tlw  aulject,  it  It  mninry  lo 
lo  the  aUeoipt  of  Jidlan  the  Apoetate  to  rebuild 
the  Temple  of  the  Jew*.  It  waa  undertaken 
edi]  H  ■  eligbt  to  the  Chrlitiana,  and  with  tha  Idea 
of  eetablUtaini;  a  cuunterpoiae  lo  the  bfluenoe  and 
poaition  tbej  had  attained  bj  the  acta  of  Corntan- 
lioe.  It  waa  ammenced  about  ni  nioiithi  before 
hta  death,  and  during  that  period  the  wotW 
In  have  been  puabed  fonnrd  with  ettnordinarj 
•etivilj  ondir  the  guidance  of  bia  Mend  AlTpi" 
Not  oiilf  nt*  large  aumi  of  monej  collected 
the  purpoae,  and  an  eDormoua  coDoourae  of  I 
Java  aaeoibled  OD  the  apot,  but  an  Immenie  m 


hem  added  (wood-eat  Mo.  10),  and  that  aa  aigUtf, 
that  dajUgbt  ew)  he  peroelmd  betwm  the  old 
walla  and  ti>e  iubeequent  deeoratkna,  eicept  at  the 
polnla  of  attKhment.*  It  ia  not  difficult  to  aaea^ 
lain,  Rpptoiimatejj  at  least,  the  age  of  thaae  ad- 
Juncta.  From  their  ciaanea]  forma  thej  eanDOt  ba 
io  late  at  the  time  at  Juitinian ;  while  on  tlte  other 
hand  thej  are  alightij  more  modem  in  etjle  than 
tha  architectute  of  the  Golden  Uatewa;',  or  than 
an;  of  the  claaaicd  detnili  of  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock.  Tbej  maj  therefore  with  tbj  lohnUa 
cettaintf  be  aacrtbed  to  the  age  of  Juliao,  iriiBa, 
ftniD  the  hiitorical  aconmla.  Ihej  ai«  jutt  eoeli  m 
we  would  eipeot  to  find  them.  Aboie  thm  an 
inacription  bearing  the  name  of  Hadrian  haa  barn 
inaerted  in  the  wall,  bnt  turned  upajde  down;  and 
tha  whole  of  the  maaonrf  bring  of  that  Intania- 
diale  ebancter  betweco  that  which  we  know  t>  k» 
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Mt  1/  tb>  MchMDmedm.  Iliac  su  ba  UuIb 
feM  bat  thid  It  bdoDgi  to  thl*  poind. 

tmaig  Dm  uniikuti  uwntlmad  u  oeeuning  tt 
tk  time  ia  on*  bcwint;  ntber  dutincUj  on  Cbs 
ttfognpli  J  of  tlie  lite.  Ti  U  viid  (Gregorj  Naxfui- 
u,  aiiJiML  ti  Gent,  7,  1,  lod  ooiiftnii«d  bj  Sou- 
Btnl  tkit  wbai  tha  votknien  n«  driTen  fiom 
Itaic  awki  bj  Uib  ^bs  of  Sn  tfaU  iHusd  from 
lk>  fcuabtkni,  Umj  anigfat  nAiga  la  ■  oeigfabot- 
Of  (burth  (M  TI  Tin  wKtirUt  Itpmr,  at.  H 
ScBMn  hH  It,  (If  rb  Itpir]  —  u  exprndoa 
■UdiiniiM  b«  tmuit«IUelbls  did  not  tba  buiidlDKi 
of  Unatutine  uM  *t  tb>t  time  on  tba  ipot:  Ibr, 
atil*  thiaa,  then  eoM  not  ba  ui;  diurrli  or 
wnd  pkie  ill  iIh  MJghlxirbood  to  which  tha  ai- 
fRwa  ooidd  be  KpfBitl,  Thi  prindpal  bearing, 
kaauiu,  of  Jnllui'i  ittanpt  od  IIm  lopognphj  ^ 
JaaBloB  WMJiti  hi  tba  bat  of  Ua  prDring  aot 
>4rttM  tba  Aaof  U>  Jairiifa  Tn^  WM  pt^Btl; 


wall  kaawn  . 
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CbrUtiaiu,  and  u  doomad  b^  tha  denundatloa  of 
Cbriit  hinuelf  naver  to  ba  niMablliliBd  i  and  tbk 
cDiueqiient]/  nulua  It  aa  abantd  to  auppoaa  that 
the  Alna  i*  ■  buildiii|  of  Jnitinian  aa  that  tha 
Ddbib  of  tha  Kook  or  tba  GoMen  Uatenj  -  If 
Chriatian   buUdingi — am  atood  within   lU  |n- 

Xli.  CliiavA  o/- JuKuiiiiiL  — Kaarij  two  OBi- 
tftrica  lAo'  tha  attampt  of  Julian,  Juatinian  amtad 
a  abnrch  at  Jenualem^  of  which,  fortunatdjf  wa 
liara  lO  full  and  detailad  an  auount  in  tha  wuriu 
of  Frooopiut  (ile  ^lificlu  Caatt. )  that  wa  aa  hava 
litlla  difficult;  in  filing  iti  >lte,  though  110  reniaini 
(at  Ifut  above  ground]  uiit  to  renfr  our  conjec- 
tuRB.  Tba  deacription  gifao  bj  Pnoopiiu  la  as 
ulaar,  and  tha  detaiU  ha  gina  with  regard  to  tha 
nwfaiity  of  building  ap  tba  nbatmoture  point  m 


Ha,  n.— Ptaatf 


<r  to  Ibr  ipot  near  to  whieli  it  niuit 
■an  atood,  tbat  ainiaat  all  topagraphm  have 
JoBipad  to  the  aondudon  that  tha  Moaqua  el-Akia 
fa  (ha  i^ii<"^  church  nAimd  to.    A|iaft  from  the 


iftl^  boildfaig  la  alooa 

ach  idtB.    No  terco-Milcil  lanliaa  waa  built  In  that 

■ua,  aid  leaat  of  all  bj  Juitjnian,  iriuae  famrita 

£n  waa  a  dome  on  pmtcntirea,  which  In  faet,  In 
^B,  h^  bflcoma  the  tjpaof  an  Oriantal  Church. 
Haote,  tba  Akaa  bia  no  apaa,  and,  ftnin  Ita  aitua- 
■iBi,  nanr  ODold  hara  had  eitbar  that  or  an  j  of  tha 
MmlalfBturaaofaCbtiatlan  baailiea.  Itewbofe 
It  of  the  end  of  the  Tth  century, 


Mcftbaaita  of  Sokanou'eTanple.    Not  onl] 


hiitoriani,  Cbriatian  and  Mohammadan,  woo  nte 
to  Uouir'a  viiit  to  Jeniialam,  relate  that  the  Sakbnh 
waa  ooreted  with  fUtfa  and  abhorred  bj  tba  Chrla- 
liane;  and  mora  thau  tfala,  wa  have  the  direct  teatl- 
moiij  of  Kutjehiiu,  writing  in  the  9th  ceoturj;, 
Aom  Alaundfia  {Aawla,  ii.  3SUJ,  "  That  the 
Chriatlaua  had  built  no  church  within  tha  ana  of 
tba  TaiDpla  on  account  of  tha  denanclatioiu  of  Iba 
Lord,  and  had  left  it  in  ruina." 
Nolwitbttauding  thii  then  la  no  difflcoltf  In 

nulta  that  fill  up  the  aouUnatem  angle  of  tba 
Haram  ana  an  ahnoat  certainly  of  the  ago  of  Jue- 
tinian  (wood«uta  Noa.  8,  4),  and  an  Jsat  aaoh  m 


oBl^  uthaDitii  lilati 
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Phmite  deMribei;  so  that  if  it  were  ■ltiiat«l  •! 
Ihe  northern  extremity  of  the  TAults,  all  the  argu- 
menta  that  apply  to  the  Akaa  equally  apply  to  thia 
iituation. 

We  haTe  alao  direct  teiitiiuony  that  a  chureh  did 
axiat  here  immediately  after  Justiuian*t  time  in  the 
fiollowiiig  worda  of  Ant  Martyr. :  «« Ante  niinaa 
▼ere  templi  Solomonia  aqua  decunit  ad  fontem 
Siloam,  aecus  porticum  Solomonia  in  eccUtia  cat 
udea  in  qua  sedit  Hilatua  quando  aodivit  Dominum  *' 
(/tin.  p.  16).  Ai  the  portico  of  Sobmoo  waa  the 
caateni  portico  of  the  Temple,  this  exactly  deaeribea 
the  position  of  the  church  in  question. 

But  whether  we  assume  the  Akaa,  or  a  church 
outside  the  Temple,  on  these  vaults,  to  have  bfcn 
the  Mary  church  of  Justinian,  how  comes  it  that 
Justinian  chose  this  remote  comer  of  the  city,  and 
■0  difficult  a  site,  for  the  erection  of  his  chureh  ? 
Why  did  he  not  go  to  the  quarter  where  —  if  the 
modem  theory  be  correct^all  the  aacred  localities 
of  the  Christians  were  grouped  together  in  the 
middle  of  the  city  ?  The  answer  seems  inevitable: 
that  it  was  because  in  those  times  the  Sepulchre 
and  GoIi;otha  vcre  Acre,  and  not  on  the  spot  to 
which  iAe  Sepuichre  with  his  Mary-church  have 
$Mb$equenily  bttn  transferreti.  It  may  alao  be 
added  that  the  fact  of  Justinian  having  built  a 
chureh  in  the  neighborhood  is  in  itself  almost  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  in  his  age  the  site  and  dimen- 
aiona  of  the  Jewish  Temple  were  known,  and  alao 
that  the  localities  immediately  outside  the  Temple 
were  then  considered  aa  sacred  by  the  Christians. 
[See§  IV.,  Amer.  ed.] 

XIII.  Conclusion.  —  Having  now  gone  through 
all  the  principal  sites  of  the  Christian  edifices,  as 
they  ftood  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  the  churches 
by  el-IIokoeni,  tlie  plan  (No.  4)  of  the  area  of  the 
Haram  will  be  easily  uuderstood.  Both  Constan- 
tine*s  and  Justinian's  churches  having  disappeared, 
of  course  the  restoration  of  these  is  partly  conjec- 
tural. Nothing  now  remains  in  the  Haram  area 
but  the  Mohammedan  buildings  situated  within 
the  area  of  Sok>mon*s  Temple.  Of  the  Chriatiaxi 
buildings  which  onoe  existed  there,  there  remain 
only  the  great  Anastaaia  of  Constantine  —  now 
known  as  "  the  Mosque  of  Omar  "  and  **  the  Dome 
of  the  Kock  "  —  certainly  the  most  interesting,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Christian  build- 
ings in  the  East,  and  a  small  but  equally  interesting 
JtUe  domical  building  called  the  Little  Sakhrah  at 
the  north  end  of  the  indosure,  and  said  to  contain 
h  fragment  of  the  rock  which  the  angel  sat  upon, 
md  which  closed  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  (Ali  Bey, 
i.  225).  These  two  buildings  are  entire.  Of  Con- 
stantino's chureh  we  have  only  the  festal  entrance, 
known  as  the  Golden  Gateway,  and  of  Justinian's 
only  the  substructions. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  a  plan  of 
the  city  (wood-cut  No.  11)  made  during  the  Cru- 
sades, and  copied  from  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth 
eentury,  in  the  library  at  Brussels.  It  gives  the 
traditional  k>caHtiea  pretty  much  as  they  are  now; 
^th  the  exception  of  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  which  was 
><)  name  then  appHed  to  that  now  known  as  the 
Damascus  Gate.  The  gate  which  now  bean  his 
name  was  then  known  as  that  of  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat.  The  "  TemiJe  of  Sobmon,**  i  e.  the 
Moaque  of  el  Akaa,  la  divided  by  a  wide  street  from 
that  of  our  Lord;  and  the  Sepulchre  is  repreaented 
M  only  a  smaller  oopy  of  ita  prototype  withb  the 
Haim  ana,  but  mrj  renwricaUv  slodhr  in  df  lign, 
iDaqrtiNkMtorit 
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BanDg  now  gone  throQgh  the  m^  oolSMi  «f 

the  topography  of  Jeniaalem,  hi  ao  &r  aa  the  Inite 
of  thia  article  woukl  admit,  or  as  aeema  iiiiiiiiij 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  the  many  detaak 
which  remain  will  be  gi\-en  under  their  ttrfmntf 
titles,  aa  Temfle,  Tuub,  Palacb^  ete  It  011I3 
remains,  before  concluding,  to  recapitulate  here  thai 
the  great  difficultiea  whidi  seem  hitherto  to  have 
reo£red  the  tuitject  oonfiised,  and  in  laet  ines- 
pUcable,  were  (1)  the  improper  applieataon  of  the 
name  of  Zion  to  the  western  hilL  and  (9)  the 
aasumption  that  the  present  C^noreh  d  the  Qo^ 
Sepuldire  was  that  built  by  Cunatantine. 

The  moment  we  transfer  the  naoM,  Zioo,  ftom 
the  weatem  to  the  eastern  hill,  and  the  scenes  of  the 
Passion  from  the  preaent  site  of  the  Holy  Sepokhre 
to  the  area  of  the  Haram,  all  the  difficultiea  die- 
appear;  and  it  only  requires  a  little  patience,  and 
perhaps  in  some  inatancee  a  little  fiiither  inveatag^ 
tion  on  the  spot,  for  the  topography  of  Jerusafen 
to  become  aa  wdl,  or  better  established,  than  that 
of  any  city  of  the  ancient  worid.  J.  F. 

*  IV.  Toi^>OBAPHY  OF  THK  ClTT. 

It  will  be  aeen  from  the  preceding  that  the  two 
points  in  the  topognphy  of  Jeraaalem  which  lir. 
Ferguaaon  rq^arded  aa  demanding  qiecial  diieida- 
tion  are  the  aite  of  Mount  Zion,  and  the  aite  of  the 
Chureh  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  With  referenoe  to 
both,  he  has  advanced  theoriea  which  are  original 
—  theoriea  which  not  only  have  not  been  broMhed 
before,  and  are  unsupprated  by  a  aingle  trsditkm, 
but  which,  so  fiu-  as  is  known,  contradict  the  pfevi' 
oua  impreasions  of  the  Chriatian  worid.  Specula- 
tions so  novd  reapecting  localitiea  ao  prominent  in 
the  history  of  the  sacred  city,  naturally  awaken  the 
reader's  surprise  and  suspicion,  and  demand  a  can- 
did scrutiny. 

We  will  examine  these  points  aeparatdy  — 

I.  Mount  Zion. — Mr.  Ferguason's  theoij  is,  that 
the  Mount  Zion  of  the  sacred  writera  ia  not  "  the 
western  hill  on  which  the  city  of  Jemaakm  now 
stands,  and  in  fact  always  stood,"  but  ^  the  faetun 
hill,  or  that  on  which  the  Tem|de  stood." 

On  this  point  we  will  conaider  — 

(1.)   The  testimony  of  the  Sacred  ScnpturtM 

The  sacred  historian  saya,  **  Aa  for  the  Jeboattea, 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  children  of  lamd 
could  not  drire  them  out,  but  the  Jebuaites  dwd] 
with  the  children  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  unto  this 
day  "  (Joah.  xv.  63).  Four  hundred  yean  later, 
*«  David  and  all  larael  went  to  Jeniaalem,  which  ia 
Jehus,  where  the  Jebuaites  were,  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  land.  And  the  inhabitants  ef  Jeboa  mid  to 
David,  Thou  shalt  not  come  hither.  Neverthelees, 
David  took  the  caatle  of  Zion,  which  ia  the  aty  ai 
David.  And  David  dwelt  in  the  castle;  therelbie 
they  called  it,  The  Qty  of  David"  (1  Chr.  xi.  4^ 
5,  7).  Here  waa  his  citadel,  and  here  hia  reaklenee; 
and  hence  the  frequent  alluaiona  in  the  Ifible  to  the 
towav,  bulwarka,  and  palaoea  of  Zion.  *  A  few  jean 
kter,  "■  David  made  him  houaea  hi  the  Qty  of  David, 
and  prepared  a  place  for  the  ark  of  God,  and 
pitched  for  it  a  tent"  **  So  they  hroogfat  the  ark 
of  God,  and  aet  it  m  the  midat  of  the  tent  th^ 
David  had  pitched  for  it"  (1  Chr.  xr.  1).  Thuw/ 
yean  after,  **  Sobmon  began  to  biuld  the  boaee  of 
the  Loid  at  Jemaalem,  m  Mount  Moriah  "  (S  Cha 
m.  1).  Seven  yean  bter,  <«Sokymon  eaiinibhjd 
the  elden  of  Israel  unto  Jeraaalem,  to  bring  up  the 
arfcoftheoorenantof  the  Lord,  out  ef  theCMjef 
Dwfid.  whieh  li  ZioD  "  <9  Chr.  T.  8^  md  tbaa  ill 
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tm  Ihe  araonnt  of  their  removing  iht  ark  acd 
fcpiiriliiig  it  in  thtt  Temple. 

ftom  this  it  is  dear  that  the  Jebush^  itnmg- 
aM  whieh  David  stcMrmed,  and  when  ne  dwelt, 
via  ZioD,  or  the  City  of  David ;  that  the  ark  of  the 
aorenant  was  brou|ht  to  thii  spot,  and  firom  it  wan 
tnnsfeiTed  to  the  Temple  on  Mount  Moriah ;  and 
that  Mount  Mtnrtah,  the  site  of  the  Temple,  could 
not  have  been  identical  with  Zion,  the  City  of  David. 
Tbii  view  appeara  on  the  face  of  the  narrative,  and 
*bBn  k  not  a  paasage  of  Scripture  vHiich  conflicts 
iith  it,  or  which  it  renders  difficult  or  obscure. 

Mr.  Fetfpnaon  mys,  ^  There  are  numberless  pas- 
■gea  \n  whieh  Zi<m  is  apoken  of  as  a  holy  [daoe,  in 
nefa  (erms  as  are  never  applied  to  Jerusalem,  and 
wfaieh  can  only  be  applied  to  the  holy  Temple 
Mount.**  Sorely,  no  strains  could  be  too  elevated 
to  be  applied  to  the  mount  on  which  the  tabvnacle 
wii  pitched,  and  when  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
«faQde  —  the  seat  of  the  theocrscy,  the  throne  alike 
tf  David  aiid  of  David's  I>ord,  the  centre  of  domin- 
ion and  of  wonhip.  Indeed,  the  verse  quoted, 
''Tst  have  I  set  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of 
Zion,**  eottid  omly  be  affirmed  of  that  western  hill 
wbieh  was  the  royal  residence.  The  same  may  be 
and  of  the  vetae  quoted  as  specially  difficult,  on  the 
neeived  theory,  in  its  allusion  to  the  tides  of  the 
nrtk,  the  referanoe  hen  being  to  the  lofty  site  of 
thedty;  and  to  one  who  approaches  it  from  the 
m^,  the  predpitous  brow  of  Zion  invests  the 
description  with  a  fioroe  and  beauty  which  would 
be  lost  by  a  transfer  to  the  other  eminence. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  mistaken  impression  that  greater 
■nctity  is  ascribed  to  Zion  than  to  Jerusalem,  or 
that  the  two  names  are,  in  this  respect,  carefully 
disb'ngwished.  What  passage  in  the  Bible  reoog- 
oiaes  greater  aacredness  in  a  locality  than  the  plain- 
tire  apostrophe:  **  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem, 
let  mj  right  hand  fotgei  her  cunning;  if  I  do  not 
nmember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
ny  mouth ;  it  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my 
ehief  joy  "  ?  The  Song  of  songs  seU  forth  the 
iirine  beauty  of  the  bride,  or  loved  one,  by  the 
•mile,  «*  eomely  as  Jerusalem  ** ;  and  the  csJl  of  the 
Ksogefieal  prophet  is,  **  Awake,  put  on  thy  strength, 
0  Zion,  put  on  thy  beautiful  garments,  O  Joru- 
Hkm,  the  holy  dty."  The  kxaOitiee  are  thus  eon- 
itantly  identified, '« To  declare  the  name  of  the 
Lord  in  Zion  and  his  praise  in  Jerusalem.**  The 
QBoes  are,  and  may  be,  used  interchangeably,  with- 
flot  *«gnting  on  the  ear*';  and  the  eatraordinary 
aMrtiou,  •«  it  ii  never  said,  The  Lord  dwelleth  in 
Jsrualem,  or  bveth  Jerusalem,  or  any  sueh  ezpres- 
BOO,**  we  meet  with  the  insphred  declarations  from 
the  Oinnieles.  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  *^  I 
bsws  ehoeen  Jerusalem  that  my  name  might  be 
there**;  •«  The  God  of  Isrsel,  whose  habitatk>n  is 
h  JerusaMs  **;  **  Blessed  be  the  Lord  out  of  Zion, 
iriio  dweOeth  at  Jerusalem'*;  ^Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  I  am  returned  unto  Zion,  and  will  dwell  in 
lbs  nddst  of  Jerusalem."  Our  Sariour  expressly 
Iv^ade  the  pro&nation  of  the  name;  and  through 
tSie  fcroe  of  thr  same  sscred  aaaociations,  the  1^ 
laved  disciple  eunkl  find  no  more  fitting  type  of 
heaven  ItseU;  as  he  beheld  it  hi  viswn  —  the  New 
Itfusslsm  of  the  saints  hi  gkiry. 

Mr.  Fergossoo  reouuks  *«that  the  sepulchres  of 
Dsfid  and  his  snocessoit  were  on  Mount  Son,  or 


■  * "  The  aoathsast  slop*  cf  Zion,  down  which 
%m  vms,  both  at  tha  time  of  NebsoOah  \»i.  Ifi)  and 
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11  the  CSty  of  David,  but  the  wicked  Ung  Aham, 
for  hik  crimes,  was  buried  in  Jenisaleni,  *  in  tlk 
cify,'  ai>d  *not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings. 
Jehontm  narrowly  escaped  the  same  punishment^ 
and  the  distinction  is  so  mariced,  that  it  caniMt  be 
overionked.'*  The  burial  of  King  Ahaz  is  thus 
recorded :  **  And  they  buried  him  in  the  city,  hi 
Jerusalem,  but  they  brought  him  not  into  the  sep- 
ulchres of  the  kmgs"  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  27).  That 
of  King  Jehoram  is  as  follows:  ^  He  departed  with 
out  being  deaired,  howbeit  they  buried  him  in  the 
City  of  David,  but  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings**  (2  Chr.  zxi.  20).  That  of  Kwg  Joaah 
(which  Mr.  Fergusson  overlooks)  is  as  follows : 
**  They  buried  him  in  the  City  of  Darid,  but  they 
buried  him  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings" 
(2  Chr.  zxiv.  25).  Mr.  Feigusson  assumea  Uiat 
there  is  a  '*  marked  diatinction  "  between  the  first 
and  the  last  two  records.  We  assume  that  the 
three  accounts  are,  ui  substance,  identical;  and  we 
submit  the  point  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader, 
merely  addmg,  that  of  the  three  monarehs,  Jehoram 
was  apparently  the  most  execrated,  and  Josephoa, 
who  is  silent  about  the  burial  of  Ahaz,  describes 
that  of  Jehoram  as  ignominious. 

Mr.  Fergusaon  says,  ^*  There  are  a  great  many 
pasaagea  m  which  Zion  is  spoken  of  as  a  scsparats 
city  from  Jerusalem,"  and  adduoea  Instances  in 
which  the  Hebrew  scholar  will  recognize  simply  the 
paraUeiiMm  of  Hebrew  poetry;  no  more  proving 
that  Zion  was  a  separate  city  firom  Jerusalem,  than 
the  exclamation,  **  How  goodly  are  thy  tenta,  0 
Jacob,  and  thy  tabemaciea,  O  Israel,*'  provea  thai 
Jacob  was  a  aeparate  people  fh>m  Israel. 

The  term  2^on  came,  naturally,  to  be  emptoyed 
both  by  sacred  and  profime  writers,  as  the  respn- 
sentative  of  the  whole  city,  of  which  it  formed  so 
prominent  a  part.  It  was  thus  used  by  the  later 
prophets,  quoted  above,  aa  also  in  the  Book  of  the 
Maccabees,  wbere  it  evidently  incbuiei  the  Temple 
and  adjacent  mount. 

The  passage  cited  by  Mr.  Feigusson  firom  Nehe- 
miah  (Ui.  16)  which  he  pronounces  **  important,* 
is  aa  follows:  **  After  bun  repaired  Nehemiah  the 
son  of  Azbuk,  the  ruler  of  the  half  part  of  Beth-cur, 
unto  the  place  over  against  the  sepulchres  of  David, 
and  to  the  pool  that  was  made,  and  unto  the  houas 
of  the  mighty."  These  localitiea,  with  many  others 
named  in  the  chapter,  can  only  be  fixed  coqjeetur- 
ally.  On  the  face  of  the  passage  they  aeeord  well 
with  the  received  theory  respecting  Mount  Zkm, 
with  which  locality  Dr.  Barcky,  after  earefUly  ex- 
amining the  matter  on  the  ground,  associates  them, 
and  repreaents  the  wall  here  described  aa  running 
"  abng  the  precipitous  brow  of  Zion  "  (City,  etc., 
pp.  126, 155).  This  mterpretatkmhaa  Just  reoeivi»d 
striking  confirmation,  and  the  verae  preceding  (Neh. 
iii.  16)  beeomea  a  proof-text  in  the  ai]|nunent  which 
identifiea  the  ancient  City  of  David  with  the  modem 
Zion.  In  this  verse  mention  Is  madeof  (« the  stain 
that  go  down  firom  the  City  of  David,"  and  Mr. 
Triatram  reporta  the  interesting  disooveiy  of  a  fliglit 
of  steps  in  the  rock,  in  some  excavations  made  by 
the  Anglican  Biahop  bek)w  the  Engliah  Cemetery 
on  Mount  Zion  (Land  of  hrael).^  From  thia, 
as  fitun  the  prevbus  Scripture  quotations,  lir.  Fer- 
gusson*s  theory  derives  uo  support.  This 
of  the  Biblical  testimony 


CKnm»  SVfwgray^,  pp.  61,  U8),  a  fligi»r  Itt*.  (Btttw.  (7Mf.  ofFal,  iv.  ftt« 


of  steps  leading  down  tnm  the  <  City  of  David,*  aa  wet 
as  the  sonthwest  slops  down  which  aasther  flicht  M. 
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Wt  will  now  eonsider  — 

(t. )  The  UiUmtmy  qfJo§ephv$, — Joiephtil  doM 
■ol  we  the  word  Son ;  but  hii  penphnae  of  the 
9eriptunl  namtive  aooords  entirely  with  the  ebove : 
*  DftTid  took  the  lower  city  by  force,  but  the  dtadel 
held  out  etiU**  {AnL  liv.  4,  $  2),  with  the  other 
particular*  ei  already  given.  He  elao  aaya,  ^  Tlie 
eity  WBB  built  upon  two  hilla,  and  that  which  con- 
tains the  upper  city,  is  much  higher,  and  accord- 
bgly  it  was  called  the  ciUidel  by  King  David*' 
(AnL  xiT.  15,  $  2).  In  the  si^  by  Pompey,  one 
party  within  counseling  resistance  and  the  other 
submission,  the  former  **  seized  upon  the  Temple 
and  cut  off  the  brid^  which  reaofaed  from  it  to  the 
city,  and  prepared  tlieniselves  to  abide  a  si^ge,  but 
the  others  admitted  Pompey's  army  in,  and  deliT- 
ered  up  both  the  city  and  the  king's  palace  to  him  ** 
{Am.  xiv.  4,  $  2),  and,  having  secured  these,  he 
laid  siege  to  the  Temple,  and  captured  its  occupants. 
In  the  siege  by  Herod,  **  When  the  outer  court  of 
the  Temple  and  the  lower  city  were  taken,  the  Jews 
fled  into  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple  and  into  the 
upper  city  "  {AnL  ziv.  16,  $  2).  In  the  siege  by 
Titus,  after  the  lower  city  had  been  taken,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  raise  an  embankment  against 
the  upper  city,  **tbe  works  were  erected  on  the 
west  side  of  the  city,  over  against  the  royal  palace  " 
{B,  J.  vi.  8,  $  1).  I)escribing  the  Temfde,  Josephua 
saya,  *•  In  the  western  parts  of  the  indoeure  of  the 
Temple  were  four  gates,  one  leading  over  to  the 
royal  palace:  the  valley  between  being  intemipted 
to  form  a  passage  *'  {AnL  zv.  11,  $  6).  He  says 
that  Miong  Agrippa  built  himsdf  a  very  laige 
dining-room  in  the  royal  palace,"  ftvm  which  he 
*oould  obeerve  what  waa  done  in  the  Temple"; 
which  10  displeased  the  Jews,  that  they  ^  erected  a 
wall  upon  the  uppermost  building  which  belonged 
to  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple,  to  the  west;  which 
wall,  when  it  was  built,  intercepted  the  prospect 
of  the  dining-room  in  the  palace"  {AnL  zz.  8, 
}  11). 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  upper  city 
of  Joeephus  is  identical  with  the  Zion,  or  City  of 
David,  of  the  sacred  Scriptures;  that  the  citadel 
and  the  royal  palace  were  on  this  western  hill;  that 
the  Temple  waa  on  the  lower  eastern  hill,  aeparated 
from  the  weatem  by  a  deep  valley,  which  waa 
spanned  by  a  bridge;  and  that  the  dte  of  the  Temple 
is  identical  with  the  Mount  Moriah  of  the  BiUe, 
and  distinet  from  Mount  Zion.  This  view,  which  is 
in  harmony  with  the  Scriptural  view  abeady  given, 
accorda  also  with  every  other  allusion  in  Josephus 
to  these  localities.  And  the  substructions  of  the 
bridge  above  referred  to,  are  the  most  striking 
feature  in  the  remains  of  the  modem  dty.  Wi^ 
this,  we  take  leave  of  Joeephus. 

(3.)  ChrifHan  Itineraries.  —  This  brings  ns  to 
the  Christian  Ittnerariea,  etc.,  and  thehr  testimony 
is  uniform  and  unbroken.  E^cq>t  one  or  two  wild 
speculations,  no  other  Mount  Zion  has  been  known, 
firom  the  days  of  Euscbius  down,  than  the  high 
western  hill  of  Jerusalem  which  now  bears  & 
vame.  So  late  as  1869,  Prof.  Robinson  vsferred  to 
ihia  as  one  of  the  ISbw  points  ''yet  onatsailed" 
{BSbL  lUt.  p.  206). 

The  careful  reader  of  the  preeeding  aiiiole,  in 
chiding  the  *'  Annals  "  of  li^e  dty,  wiU  notice  the 
aonfuuon  which  has  been  introduced  into  it  by  this 
Ihaoiy  of  its  '*  Topography."  The  writers  of  the 
fiifeoiiia]  portions  (Messrs.  Grove  and  Wright), 
both  eminoit  Biblical  scholan,  have  paased  over  to 
liuir  ftalow-oootributor  (Bir.  Feiguaaon)  moat  of 
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the  topograpUeal  points;  bat  It  «M 
ibr  them  to  write  an  inteOigibla  nanalh* 
cmitiadicthig  him.  From  many  aesiteDeea  of  tfct 
same  kind,  we  adeet  three  or  four  whieh  cbUMI 
the  necessary  fidhire  of  the  attempt  to  baruwBhs 
the  theory  with  the  4wta  of  hialoiy  and  topqg^ 
raphy. 

**  Aa  before,  the  lower  dty  waa  immediaid}  Akan 
and,  as  before,  the  dtadd  held  out.  The  nnda  mted 
Jebudtea  believed  in  the  impvegnahOlty  of  thdr 
fortress.  A  crowd  of  warriors  nuhed  tbrward,  and 
the  dtadd,  the  fiMtness  of  Zion,  waa  taken.  It  li 
the  first  time  that  that  memorable  name  appiaw 
in  the  hiatory.  David  at  onoe  proei«ded  to  seeon 
himaelf  in  his  new  aoquintion.  He  indoeed  tht 
whole  of  the  dty  with  a  wall,  and  conned^  it  with 
the  dtadeL  In  the  latter  he  took  up  hia  own 
quarters,  and  the  Zion  of  the  Jebudtes  became  the 
aty  of  David."  —  (pp.  1282, 1288.) 

M The  Temple  was  at  bwt  gained;  bat  it  seemed 
aa  if  half  the  worii  remained  to  be  doncw  Hie  n|ipcr 
city,  higher  than  Moriah,  indoeed  by  the  ori^nal 
wall  of  Darid  and  Sokmion,  and  on  all  aidca  pve- 
cipitoua,  ezcept  at  the  north,  where  it  waa  ddeodad 
by  the  wall  and  towers  of  Herod,  was  still  to  be 
taken.  Titus  firat  tried  a  pariey,  he  standing  on 
the  east  end  of  the  bridge,  between  the  Temple  and 
the  upper  dty,  and  John  and  Simon  on  tlie  weal 
end."  — (p.  1807.) 

*•  Aera  was  dtaated  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Temple,  on  the  same  hill,  and  probably  on  the  aama 
spot  occupied  by  David  aa  the  stronghold  of  Zion." 
—  (p.  1390.) 

*'  lliere  is  no  passage  In  the  BiUe  which  dineCly 
asserU  the  identity  of  the  hills  Zk>n  and  Moriah, 
though  [there  are]  many  which  cannot  weD  bo 
understood  without  this  assumption.  The  eomnli^ 
tive  proof,  however,  is  such  as  almost  perfiBctly  to 
supply  this  want"  —  (p.  1821.) 

The  first  two  extraeta  are  from  the  hlatorieal, 
and  the  hat  two  from  the  tq)agr^>hicaL,  portioB 
of  the  article;  and  the  reader  will  aee  that  they  an 
in  irreconcilable  confliet  Before  qnitling  the 
theme,  let  ua  gather  into  one  aentenee  aodi  points 
aa  are  condstent  with  each  other  and  with  knosm 
facts  and  probabilities. 

The  dty  or  stronghold  of  the  Jebodtco  was  the 
southern  portion  of  the  western  ridge,  the  highaat, 
most  inaoeeadble,  and  eadly  fortified  gnrand  Si  the 
city;  conquered  by  David,  it  became  hia  fortified 
abode;  his  castle  or  dtadd  waa  here,  and  remained 
here;  hia  palace  wae  built  here,  and  thitnigh  aoe- 
ceadve  rdgns  and  dynaatiea,  down  to  the  cSriatiaB 
era,  it  continued  to  be  the  royal  residence:  it  was 
the  ancient  as  it  is  the  modem  Zion,  inckwed  by 
the  oM  wall,  the  original  wall;  it  waa  the  upper 
city,  the  upper  market-pbee;  it  was  here  that  the 
ark  abode  until  its  removal  to  the  Temple;  the  royal 
sepulchna  were  here;  and  Moriah  wae  the  aoathmi 
portion  of  the  eastern  ridge,  and  on  thia  the  Temple 
waa  buiH.  Thia  atatcment  embodies,  we  beHewa, 
the  truth  of  history,  and  with  this  we  doee  the  dk- 
cuadon  of  the  dte  of  Mount  Zksi, 

We  paaa  now  to  the  other  point: 

II.  The  Chmrek  of  ike  Holy  ^S^wldkre.  —  Ifr 
Ferguseon's  theory  is,  **that  the  buiiding  now 
known  to  Christians  as  the  Moeque  of  Omar,  bn 
by  Modems  called  the  Dome  of  the  Roek,  k  the 
identical  church  which  Conttantiua  ereeted  ciwt 
the  rack  which  contained  the  tomb  of  Chriil.* 
Sinoe  the  publicalion  of  the  preceding  artiela,  ^ 
haa  renmrad  the  dieensakm  of  this  pdnl  !■ 
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,•  ftom  whidh  we  ahaU  dar  quote,  m  it 
oompMi  somiiiary  of  hii  mku- 


Hb  eonoedeB,  mbove,  the  oooduiveDeH  of  tlie 
Bj^UMDi  bj  which  Dr.  Robinson  has  ahown  that 
Mm  inaamit  ehnreh  doaa  not  cover  ^  the  phiee  where 
the  Lard  by.*'  This  haa  been  the  battleground 
ef  leoant  writem  on  the  topognphy  of  the  dty,  and 
the  ooooeadoD  vendera  it  tmneceaaaiy  to  aiddaoe 
bare  the  prooib  which  the  Profeaaor  haa  brought 
together,  and  which  may  be  found  in  his  Bibtictd 
ffceeoreies  (in  1838,  u.  64-80;  in  1862,  pp.  S5i- 
968,631-633).  The  *«  power  of  logio  **  with  which 
they  era  pteaented  is  not  afleeted  by  any  theory 
widah  may  be  Iwld  roapeetang  the  identity  of  any 
alherspot.  The  aigument  reaches  "  its  l^P^timate 
eoDclnioD,**  alike  whether  the  reader  aooepts  aome 
iiiiar  site,  or  whether  lie  regards  the  true  site  as 
beyood  the  reach  of  modem  diseoveiy.  The  theory 
hare  oAved,  lilDe  the  one  which  we  have  examined, 
is  novel  and  startling,  and  like  that,  is  put  forth 
with  mneh  oon&knoe  by  a  writer  who  has  never 
——»<"**<  the  focalitics.  We  submit  our  reasons 
far  r^lectiiig  it;  and  as  we  agree  with  Mr.  Fergus- 
■m  that  the  site  of  the  church  is  not  the  place  of 
mv  Lonl*s  buiial,  our  interest  in  the  question  is 
purely  historical 

Mr.  Feigiisson*s  theory  faila  to  ezpbun  the  prea- 
^it  church,  a  building  of  great  intrmaic  and  his- 
larie  intaeat.  When,  and  by  whom  were  its  early 
faundatiQnshdd?  Who  built  up  its  original  walls  ? 
For  how  many  oenturies  has  it  been  palmed  upon 
the  inblie  as  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre?  Ess 
the  higaat  and  most  remarkable  Chrtotian  aanctoary 
in  the  East,  planted  in  the  very  centre  and  oonflu. 
Mioe  of  Chriiiian  devotion,  eome  down  to  us  with- 
out a  ehroniole  or  even  an  intimation  of  its  origin  ? 
We  repeat  that  the  early  history  of  such  an  edifice 
eonld  net,  since  the  Christian  era,  and  in  the  most 
sDoipicnoas  spot  in  Christendom,  have  faded  into 
■tier  oUiTion,  like  that  of  some  temple  of  the  Old 
World,  around  which  the  sands  of  the  deeert  had 
isAhaed  forages  before  Christ 

Mr.  Feqpisson's  theory,  while  failing  to  account 
far  the  eaiBtenoe  of  the  most  imposing  church  in 
the  Eset,  fails  also  to  account  for  the  d^ppearance 
ef  every  vestige  of  snother  church  of  imperial 
nugniflffwifie  This  aigument,  like  the  preceding, 
is  eoflaterBl,  and  we  do  not  offtr  it  as  independent 
fnoL  Church  edifices  in  Palestine,  lai^  and 
asnU,  have  been  destroyed  by  violence,  or  have 
aranbled  by  decay.  Some  of  them  have  been  re> 
built  or  repaired,  and  perpetuated  on  their  present 
sitaa,  like  that  of  the  NaUvity  In  Bethlehem,  or 
thai  of  the  Sq>ulchre  in  Jeruaalem ;  and  others  sra 
alssrly  tneeable,  if  not  impressive,  in  thebr  ruins, 
ihs  tfant  of  the  B^>tist  in  Samaria,  that  of  St 
Qeofi^e  in  Lydda,  that  of  St  Anne  in  Eleutherop- 
dii,  and  the  ancient  cathedral  church  in  Tyre. 
But  what  church  of  the  largest  claas  hss  had  a  his- 
tory which  corresponds  with  this  theory?  The 
SBperor  Justinian  had  a  passbn  for  chureh-build- 
l^g,  and  deeorated  his  metropolie  with  a  majestic 
tamnfe,  wUeh  te  stm  ito  boast  He  ended  snother 
to  Jerasalem,  which  he  designed  to  be  worthy  of 
•the  CUy  of  the  Great  King,'*  and  of  the  Virgin 
MeOMr,  in  iriiooe  speetol  honor  it  was  built,  ^oa 
ddeh  ffmt  eipense  snd  khoe  wwe  bestowed  to 
H  one  of  the  moet  splendid  in  the  world." 


a  •  "Hotis  on  the  flito  of  the  Holy  flepcJolue  at 
In  anrwer  to  the  SiiMmgk  BevmoJ* 
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It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  distivbed  by  thf 
subsequent  convulsions  of  the  country;  writan  wh 
describe  the  ii\jury  done  to  the  Churoh  of  the  Sepi 
ulclire  in  the  sack  of  the  city  by  the  Persians,  and 
under  the  Fatimite  Khalifa  of  Egypt,  so  fhr  as  wu 
know,  are  silent  respecting  thia  edifice.  TheMoaque 
el-Akaa,  which  in  accordance  with  prevalent  tradi- 
tion. Is  almost  universally  regarded  as  the  original 
church  of  Justinian,  Mr.  Fergusson  appropriates  as 
the  Moeque  of  Abd  d-Mdek.  This  leaves  the 
church  to  be  provided  for,  and  in  the  plan  of  the 
Harsm  area,  which  he  has  uotroduoed  into  the  Die- 
tionary  and  republished  in  his  Notes,  he  pkoes  the 
church  of  Justinian,  and  sketches  ito  walls,  where 
not  the  lightest  trace  appears  of  a  foundation  an- 
cient or  cDodem.  It  is  purely  a  ooqjeetursl  site, 
demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  his  theory,  accord  • 
ing  to  which  the  solid  walls,  pillars,  and  arches  of 
a  church  deecribed  by  a  contemporary  historian, 
and  sketched  by  Mr.  Fergusson  as  four  hundred 
fbet  in  length  and  one  hundred  and  more  in  breadth, 
have  vanished  as  utterly  as  if  they  had  been  pul- 
verised and  Mattered  to  the  winds.  It  has  disap- 
peared, irithal,  from  a  quarter  of  the  city  which 
was  never  needed  nor  used  for  other  purpoees, 
whero  no  dwellings  could  have  encroached  upon  it, 
and  where  no  rubbish  has  socumulated.  Consul- 
ering  the  character,  the  beatkin,  snd  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  buikllng,  and  the  date  of  ite  ereo- 
tbn,  we  hazard  the  assertion  that  no  parallel  to 
such  complete  annihilation  'wi  be  found  in  the 
East 

The  Mosque  of  Omar  near  it,  Bir.  Fergusson 
claims  to  have  been  converted  by  the  Muslim  con- 
querors into  a  moeque  fh>m  a  church;  we  advance 
tiie  same  claim  for  Uie  Mosque  d-Aksa;  and  there 
were  simihur  transformations,  as  is  well  known,  of 
the  Church  of  St.  John  in  Damascus,  and  of  the 
Church  of  St  Sophia  in  Constanthiople,  built  also 
by  Justinian.  Instead  of  converting  to  the  same 
use  the  substantial  and  splendid  church  which  the 
lame  emperor  had  erected  here,  what  oould  have 
prompted  the  Moslems  to  obliterate  every  memo  ■ 
rial  of  it?  Within  the  same  indosure,  according 
to  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  ^  great  Anastasis  of  Con«- 
stantine,"  the  preiient  Moeque  of  Omar,  built  two 
centuries  earlier,  sur%'ives  in  all  iU  essfffitisl  features. 
M  The  walls  of  the  octsgon  still  remain  untouched 
in  thdr  lower  parte;  the  cirde of  cdumns  and  piers 
that  divide  the  two  aisles,  with  the  entafatotnraa, 
discharging  arohes,  and  cornices,  still  remain  en- 
tirdy  unchanged  and  untouched;  the  ^er  arohes 
of  the  dome,  the  triforium  bdt,  the  dere-story,  are 
all  parte  of  the  unaltered  construction  of  the  age 
of  Constanthie  "  {NoUi,  p.  S9).  The  BIbeqne  of 
Abd  d-Mdek,  the  present  d-Aksa,  abides  within 
the  same  incbsure  in  ite  origins!  strength.  ^  Ite 
whole  architecture  is  that  of  the  end  of  the  sevecth 
century  "  (p.  1389.)  But  the  ohurch  of  Justinian, 
standing  by  thdr  side  in  rival  glory,  mysterioud} 
pasBsd  away  ikom  that  open  area— wall  and  ool- 
umn  and  aroh  and  aroUtrave  —  fkom  foundation 
to  top-stone,  smitten  Uke  the  peslmist's  bay-tne: 

^'And  lo,  it  vanished  fhnn  the  ground, 
Destroyed  by  hands  unseen  ; 
Nor  root,  nor  braaoh,  nor  le^  ires  touod. 
Where  all  that  pride  had  bean.** 

Mr.  FergosBon's  theory  leaves  the  Uter  history  if 
the  ohitfoh  of  Justinian  enveloped  in  the  ssai 
daitadess  as  the  earlier  histoey-  of  the  Church  of 
the  Sepolehreb 
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Ikt  i^wtiri  of  hii  theory  reoognite  ihit  andent 
ot  wonhip  in  the  building  Myacent  lo  the 
MOlhen  wall  of  the  Hanun,  two  hundred  and 
dgfatj  feet  long  by  one  hundred  and  ninety  broad, 
m^  which,  with  kter  appendages,  both  Chiiatian 
and  Sanoenic,  answen  to  the  description  of  Joa- 
tinian's  Maiy  Church,  and  whose  tainted  passages 
below,  fh>m  which  Christian  Tisiton  had  long  been 
excluded,  were  among  the  impresaiTe  objeets  which 
it  was  our  fortune  to  examine  in  Jerusalem. 

What  has  been  said  of  Justinian's  chureh  may 
be  repeated  on  his  theory  respecting  the  church 
which  he  affirms  that  Constantine  built  within  the 
■une  inclosure,  whose  walls  he  coigeeturaUy  traces 
in  the  same  way,  with  no  more  signs  of  a  founda- 
tion or  site,  and  which  has  vanished  in  like  man- 
ner, exeept  a  festal  entrance  which  he  Identifies 
with  the  present  Golden  Gateway  in  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  Haram  area. 

On  the  hypothesis  of  a  transfer  of  site,  not  the 
Christian  world  alone,  but  the  Moslem  world  like- 
wise, has  been  imposed  upon,  and  by  parties  who 
eould  not  have  concocted  the  ftaud  together.  And 
all  this  has  been  done  subsequent  to  the  seventh 
oentury.  So  bte  as  the  close  of  that  century,  if 
this  theory  is  true,  all  Christians  and  aU  Moslems, 
who  knew  anything  about  Jerusalem,  knew  that 
the  present  Mosque  of  Omar  wsa  not  then  a  mosque, 
and  never  had  been ;  and  that  the  present  Chmrch 
of  the  Sepulchre,  or  one  on  its  site,  was  not  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre.  On  both  sides  they 
have  since  that  date  been  misled  by  designing  men. 
AU  Christians,  residents  in  Jerusalem,  and  visitors, 
so  fer  as  is  known,  have  from  the  first  ascribed  the 
site  of  the  present  church  to  the  emperor,  and  all 
Moslems,  rraidents  in  Jerusalem  and  visitors,  so  fiu- 
as  ia  known,  have  ftx>ro  the  fint  ascribed  the  pres- 
ent mosque  to  the  Khalif.  and  yet  in  all  these  cen- 
turies they  have  alike  been  the  dupes  and  victims 
of  a  double  delusion  and  imposition,  commencing 
we  knew  not  when.  Can  this  feet  be  matched, 
either  in  historic  annals,  or  in  the  febukms  legends 
of  the  Dark  Ages? 

An  incident  in  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  the 
eity,  narrated  by  both  Christian  and  Arabian  writ- 
ers, may  properly  be  cited  in  this  connection.  We 
quote  from  the  historic  portion  of  the  article  : 
**  llie  Khalif,  alter  ratifying  the  tenns  of  capitu 
lation,  which  secured  to  the  Christians  liberty  of 
worship  in  the  churches  which  they  had,  but  pro- 
hibited the  erection  of  more,  entered  the  city  and 
waa  met  at  the  gates  by  Uie  patriarch.  Omar 
Chen,  in  company  with  Uie  patriarch,  visited  the 
Chureh  of  the  Kesurrection,  and  at  the  Muslim 
time  of  prayer  knelt  down  on  the  eastern  steps  of 
the  basilica,  refusing  to  pray  within  the  buildings, 
m  order  that  the  pooession  of  them  might  be  se- 
cured to  the  Christians.  Tradition  relates  that 
he  requested  a  site  whereon  to  erect  a  mosque  for 
the  Mohammedan  worship,  and  that  the  patriarch 
ofltavd  him  the  spot  occupied  by  the  reputed  stone 
of  Jacob's  vision,"  etc.  (p.  1310).  Passing  by  the 
tfttdition,  we  have  the  hintoric  het  that  the  Khalif 
declined  entering  the  church,  for  the  reason  above 
giren,  stated  in  almost  the  same  words  by  another 
wnter:  "In  order  that  his  followers  might  have 
no  pretext  to  claim  possession  of  the  chiuvh  after 
bis  departure,  under  the  pretense  that  he  had  wor- 
shipped in  it  "  (.8^  Be$,  ii.  37).  Tet  if  we  may 
9tmft  Mr.  Feigvsson,  this  plighted  fidth,  under- 
iluod  alike  by'both  pertles,  mtkd  on  the  testimony 
tf  both  aonipulously  respected  at  th«  ontiet^  was 
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iftcrwards  violated  without  any  knovii 
remonftrsoee  on  the  part  of  Chiktiaiia,  «• 
not  when,  history  and  tradition  being  both  as 
reapeettng  this  tiansaetion  as  in  ngaid  to  thi 
**  pious  fi«ud'"  by  whidi  the  homage  of  Chrialco- 
dom  waa  sabaequently  tiansfensd  to  anoths 
h>caHty. 

We  paas  now  to  the  testimony  of  early  vlsiloii 
and  writers. 

EosebiuB,  who  waa  conteinporiry  with  Cmi 
tine,  and  hia  biographer,  repteeenta  the 
which  he  built  over  the  luppoeed  aepnlcfare,  aa 
baring  aa  open  court  on  the  east,  towarda  tha 
entrances,  with  efeiaters  on  each  side  and  gates  ia 
front,  **  after  which,  in  the  very  midat  of  the  atvert: 
of  the  maitet  (or  in  the  middle  of  the  broad 
market-plaoe)  the  beautiAil  propylsea  (vestibule)  of 
the  whole  structure  presented  to  thoae  passing  by 
on  the  outside  the  wondeifbl  view  of  the  tUnga 
seen  within  "  ( VU.  QmtL  iU.  89).  Along  the 
street  of  the  bazaars,  east  of  the  present  churefaf 
which  wouM  make  their  site  identical  with  •«  the 
market-plaoe "  of  Eusebiua,  and  correspond  with 
the  position  of  the  propylea,  are  three  granite  eol- 
ranns,  the  apparent  remains  of  an  ancient  portieo^ 
and  which  can  be  refeired  to  no  other  stnictare 
than  the  church  of  Constantino.  Mr.  FciigiiaaM 
admits  that  the  propylsea  of  the  church  "  had  a 
broad  market-pbee  in  ftx>nt  of  it,"  and  to  Professor 
Willis's  criticism  that  this  wouM  be  "hidicroaaly 
impossible "  where  he  locates  the  building,  be  re- 
plies: "  Hicre  is  now  an  extensive  cemetcfy  on  the 
spot  in  ftvnt  of  this  gateway;  and  where  men  can 
bury  they  ean  buy;  vriiere  there  is  room  for  tooiba, 
there  is  room  for  staUs"  (NoUt,  p.  60).  With 
reference  to  this  locality,  we  quote  Mr.  Grow: 
**  The  main  cemetery  of  the  city  seems  from  so 
eariy  date  to  have  been  where  it  is  atil]^  on  the 
steep  sKipes  of  the  Valley  of  the  Kidron.  Hcve  it 
was  that  the  fragments  of  the  idol  ahominatioBia, 
destroyed  by  Josiah,  were  cast  out  on  the  *  graves 
of  the  children  of  the  people '  (2  K.  xxiii.  6),  and 
the  valley  was  always  the  receptacle  for  imparities 
of  all  kinds"  (p.  1379).  Connect  with  this  the 
feet  that  the  spot  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  cmtaUe 
the  city,  and  on  its  keaat  popukxis  sMe,  and  we 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  what  element  of  abanrdity 
is  lacking  in  Mr.  Fetguason's  supposition. 

The  tntimony  of  Eusebius  on  another  point,  and 
that  of  all  the  other  writers  whom  Mr.  Fefgoason 
depends  upon,  is  thos  summed  up  in  his  Notet:  — 

*«  In  so  far  as  the  argument  ia  oonceraed  I  wooU 
be  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  waive  the  architectural 
eridence  altogether,  and  to  rest  the  proof  of  what 
is  advanced  idwve  on  any  one  of  the  following  fev 
points:  — 

Ml.  The  assertion  of  Eusebius  that  the  m« 
Jerusalem,  meaning  thereby  the  buildings  of  Oaa- 
stantine,  waa  opposite  to,  and  over  against,  the  aU 
dty. 

«*2.  The  pontion  assigned  to  the  Holy  Plaeea  br 
the  Bordeaux  Pilgris:. 

<*  8.  The  connection  pointed  out  by  AntonineB 
between  the  Blr  Arroah  and  Sikam. 

<<  4.  Hie  assumed  omission  by  Areulftia  of  aL 
mention  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  and,  T  may  add, 
the  building  of  a  Mary  (}hareh  by  Justinian  wfthia 
the  precincts  of  the  Haram  area."  —  (p.  55.) 

We  win  take  up  in  their  order  and  fidrly  enasM 
the  "four  points"  here  named,  with  vrtileh  Mb 
Fe^gnsson  agrees  to  stand  or  to  IhH. 

Ml.  The  aacrtioii  of  Ensehiiia  thai  Hm  m« 
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— ning  thereby  the  buOdinge  of  Om- 
oppoeite  to,  and  over  agairjit,  the  old 
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TbeaMotion  refinmed  tu,  he  quotes  m  foliowa:  — 
*•  Aoeordin^j  on  the  wry  spot  which  wiiaeseed 
the  Sftvioiir*s  wififermgs  a  new  Jerusalem  »■>  oon- 
stnieted,  ofiw  against  the  one  to  celebrated  of  old, 
iriMck,  iiiiee  the  foul  suun  of  guilt  brought  upon 
it  by  the  murder  of  the  L<ord,  had  ezpcrienoed  the 
atreaiity  of  desolation.  It  was  opposite  the  city 
that  the  eniperar  began  to  rasr  a  monument  to  the 
Sanour's  rietory  over  death,  with  rich  and  lavish 


To  thtt  he  adds  the  following  passage  from  Soo- 


•«  Ihe  mother  of  the  emperor  built  a  magcUkeDi 
of  p*uyer  on  the  pbee  of  the  sepuldira, 
JBnutin^  a  ne^  Jerusalem  opposite  to  the  old  and 
4eserted  dtj.** 

**  The  old  city,"  in  respect  to  its  dwellings,  was 
iirided  into  two  parts,  **tbe  upper**  and  "the 
lowsr/*  The  former  was  on  Mount  Zion  and  the 
htter  on  Mount  Akra,  and  in  the  ai^acent  valleys. 
Hie  site  of  the  Mosqoe  of  Omar  is  directly  opposite 
to  the  latter,  or  to  the  site  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulehre,  which  *«  stands  directly  on  the 
lUge  of  Akra  '*  {BibL  Res.  i.  991 ).  llie  site  of  the 
Temple  and  that  of  the  church  lie  "  over  against  *' 
sadi  other.  These  are  the  points  which  Eusebius 
is  oomparing.  He  does  not  refer  directly  to  the 
nnaed  dweUings  of  either  the  upper  or  the  lower 
eity;  he  reliBrs  especially  to  the  deserted  ruins  of 
Che  Temi^e.  By  '*  the  new  Jerusalem,"  says  Mr. 
FargnsBon,  be  means  *Hhe  buildings  of  Constant 
tine.*'  Exactly — he  means  these  and  nothing  else. 
And  by  ^  the  old  Jerusalem  "  he  means  the  build- 
ings of  the  Temple,  neither  more  or  less.  Or  rather, 
while  the  primary  meaning  is  on  each  side  thus 
nstrieied,  be  intends  to  designate  by  the  bitter  the 
sneient  cit j,  of  which  the  Temple  was  the  crown, 
sfid  by  the  liNrmer,  the  modem  dty,  of  which  the 
charch  was  to  be  the  ftiture  glory.  The  antithesis 
iseompleto.  The  other  interpretation  makes  the 
eooipariaon  incongruot«s  —  the  old  city  meaning  a 
coUeetion  of  dweUings,  and  the  new  city  meanii^g 
simply  a  church.  Dr.  Stanley  has  justly  observed : 
•*  Whatever  difierences  of  opinbn  have  arisen  about 
the  other  hills  of  Jerusalem,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  mount  on  which  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
stands,  overhanging  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  has 
from  the  time  of  Solomon,  if  not  of  David,  been 
nigsrded  as  the  most  sacred  ground  in  Jerusalem  " 
(S,  #  P.  p.  in,  Amer.  ed.).  This  is  the  fiict 
which  the  Christian  Fathers  recognize,  using  each 
«cality  as.  In  a  religious  sense,  the  representative 
ri  the  city,  when  they  say  that  the  emperor  Con- 
slantioe  **  founded  a  new  Jerusalem,  opposite  to 
ihr  old  and  deserted  city,"  a  phrase,  withal,  nK>re 
ipplaeafale  io  the  esslw  ii  hill,  which  was  burned 
9nv,  swept  **  clear  of  houses,**  and  was  still  for- 
iiksn,  than  to  the  western  hill,  which  had  never 
bestt  thus  oompletely  desolated,  end  was  still  in- 
baUtad.     Opposite  the  deserted  siie  of  the  Hebrew 

temple  Oonstantine  reared  the  Christian  sanctuary. 

.Ids  is  our  interpretation  of  Eusebius  sad  Socrates : 

lad  this  disposes  of  the  fint  point. 
Mi.  The  position  assigned  to  the  Holy  Phoes  by 

^  Bordeaux  Pilgrim.** 
His  testimony  is:«» 
u  lade  ut  eas  foris  mumm  de  Sione  eontibus  ad 

^rtsiB  NeopoBtanam  ad  partem  dextmm  deonum 

ll  «■&»  sant  parietss  abi  domus  Aiit  sivs  palatinm 
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PontU  PihitL  Ibi  Dominus  auditus  est  aai 
patereCur.  A  sinistra  autem  parte  est  montieufaii 
Golgotha,  ttbi  Dominus  crucifixus  est.  Inde  quae! 
ad  lapldem  missum  est  cripta  ubi  corpus  ^ut 
positum  fuit,  et  tertia  die  resurrexit.  Ibidon  mode 
jussu  Constantini  Imperatoris  llasilica  &cta  est,  id 
est  Dominicum  mire  puleluitudinis.'* 

There  is  no  sllusfon  here  to  a  **  Zion  6'<i<e,'*  and 
none  then  existed.  {Arculf.  i.  1.)  Had  the  mod- 
em gate  been  there,  no  visitor  would  have  passed 
out  of  it  to  go  to  the  opposite  dide  of  the  city, 
either  to  the  right  or  the  left*  ^nd  especially  not  to 
the  left.  It  involves,  further,  the  absurd  supposi- 
tion  that  the  governor's  house,  where  the  Saviour 
was  arraigned,  was  in  a  valley,  unprotected,  outbids 
of  the  city,  whoi  in  the  preceding  pangr^h  the 
writer  has  asserted  that  Uie  residence  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  probable  scene  of  the  trial  was  the 
easUe  of  Antonia. 

The  natural  course  of  one  who  passed  out  of  the 
dty  northward,  going  from  Zion  to  the  Neapolis 
Gate,  would  have  been  fornieriy,  as  now,  between 
the  Temple  area  and  the  site  of  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre,  near  to  the  latter,  and  the  objects  seen 
would  have  been  in  just  the  reUtive  position  in 
which  this  traveller  describes  them. 

Mr.  FergusBon  assumes  that  the  phrase  **  foris 
mumm  "  requires  us  to  believe  that  the  visitor's 
course,  here  described,  from  Zion  to  the  Neapolis 
Gate*<called  Neapolis  then,  for  the  same  reason 
that  it  is  now  called  Damascus),  Uy  outside  of  the 
wall.  If  so,  the  reference  is  to  the  inner  wall  along 
the  brow  of  Zion,  the  firet  of  the  "  three  waUs** 
which  surrounded  this  part  of  the  city.  This  may 
be  the  meaning  of  the  barbarous  LAtia  of  the  old 
Pilgrim,  but  fiu-  more  probably,  we  think,  he  means 
simply  what  we  ha>'e  indicated  above.  There  never 
was  %  road  (h>m  Zion  southward,  and  no  suggestion 
could  bb  more  improbable  than  that  of  plun^g 
from  Zion  into  the  lower  Tyropceon,  outside  the 
city,  ascending  the  opposite  dope,  and  making  the 
long  detour  by  the  northeast  comer  of  the  city  to 
reach  the  gi^  named.  The  point  of  destinaUon 
was  northward  from  Zion,  and  the  Pilgrim  says 
that  one  who  would  go  beyond  the  wall,  or  outside 
of  the  city,  passing  from  Zion  to  the  Neapolis 
Gate,  would  see  the  objects  described,  on  the 
right  and  left.  The  peculiar  constraction  of  tha 
sentence  favon  this  rendering  of  **  foris  m'urum.' 
snd  we  have  an  authority  for  it,  exactly  in  point. 
**  Foru ;  in  late  Latin,  with  the  accusative  =  be 
yond,  ^  Constitutus  si  sit  fluvius,  qui  foris  sgmn 
non  vagatur*  *'  (Andrews's  I^ex.  in  loc.).  Eithei 
of  these  interpretations  we  claim  to  be  more  natuial 
and  probable  than  Mr.  Ferguason's,  for  the  reasons 
already  given ;  and  this  disposes  of  the  seooiia 
point. 

**  3.  The  connection  pointed  out  by  Antoninvi 
between  the  Btr  Arroah  and  Siloam." 

This  testimony  is :  — 

"  Near  the  altar  is  a  crypt,  where,  if  you  place 
your  ear,  you  will  hear  the  flowing  of  water;  and 
if  you  throw  in  an  apple,  or  anything  that  wifl 
swim,  snd  go  to  Siloam  you  will  find  it  thert.*' 
In  the  ^preceding  article,  Mr.  Feigusson  says*  **  In 
so  for  as  we  know.*'  the  connection  exists;  meaning 
merely.  We  do  not  know  that  it  does  not  exist  In 
the  Notes  he  says :  *^  It  is,  therefore,  a  &ct  at  this 
hour,"  that  the  connection  exists.  This  is  an  un- 
supported assf^rtion.  The  connection  has  not  beef 
established,  and  the  subterranean  watercounws  el 
Terusalem  are  still  mvolved  in  much  imoertaiBtv 
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tfiad  in  luppoit  of  the  alkged  ftd 
pooouiioM  dlncUy  agunst  iU  prob«bilitj,  md  in 
■for  of  the  opposite  theory.  Dr.  Bercby  gives 
kit  roeiona  for  believing  thmt  the  niblernuieMi  eon- 
doit  of  Heeeluah  was  brought  down  on  the  west 
side  of  tlie  vsUej  running  south  from  the  Dsmaecus 
Gate,  and  says  that  on  this  hypothesis  **  it  would 
pass  Just  by  the  rock  Golgotha,"  the  trsditionarf 
site  of  the  sspulchrs,  as  described  by  Antoninus 
(  Citjh  a^M  W'  ^f  ^00).  Furtbennors,  in  eiamin- 
ing  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  be  found  a  subterrsnean 
dunnel  which  supplied  it,  and  which  he  tiaverMd 
for  nearly  a  thousand  feet;  and  on  locating  its 
course,  he  was  "  perfectly  satisfied  that  this  sub- 
terraneous canal  derived  its  former  supply  ct  water, 
not  firom  Moriah,  but  from  Zion  "  {ib.  p.  523).  He 
also  says:  "  If  this  channel  was  not  eonstrocted  for 
the  purpoM  of  conveying  to  Siloam  the  surplus 
waters  of  Hezeklah's  aqueduct,  then  I  am  onaUe 
to  suggest  any  purpose  to  which  it  could  have  been 
^>plied  "  {id.  p.  30tf).  [Siloam,  Amcr.  ed.]  So 
little  countenance,  so  palpable  a  contradiction, 
■atber,  u  given  to  the  <*lkct*'  by  the  witness  eitni 
tu  eorroborate  it;  and  this  disposes  of  the  third 
point. 

« 4.  The  assumed  omission  by  Areulftis  of  all 
mention  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  and,  I  may  add, 
the  building  of  a  Mary  Church  by  Justinian  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Hanun  area.*' 

We  do  not  see  the  bearing  of  the  Isst  named 
particular.  Churches  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  were 
.  erected  in  many  k)calities,  and  it  is  not  necesHury 
to  account  for  the  selection  of  this  site,  though  it 
were  easy  to  eoqjecture  a  reason.  It  proves  nothing. 
The  remaining  specification,  like  the  other,  is  an 
argument  drawn  from  silence  and  ooi\jectuie,  and 
rates  no  higher  as  proof.  It  runs  thus:  If  this 
buikling  were  then  in  existence,  this  visitor  must 
have  described  it;  the  building  was  in  existence, 
and  the  opposite  theory  aasumes  that  be  did  not 
allude  to  it;  therefore,  the  current  theory  is  false. 
We  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  di^rence  be- 
tween this  position  and  the  principle  with  which 
&lr.  Fergusson  professedly  started,  of  **  admitting 
iiothing  which  cannot  be  proved,  either  by  direct 
testimony  or  by  local  indications"  (p.  1312). 
There  is  no  pretense  that  this  ai^gument  rests  on 
either  of  these:  it  rests  on  nothing  but  an  unao- 
eountalile  **  omission.*'  And  this  silence  is  oflfered 
as  not  merdy  eorvoborative  evidence,  but  as  vital 
proof.  Mr.  Fergusson  adduces  this  as  one  of  four 
points,  "any  one"  of  which  establishes  his  theory 
beyond  question.  As  if  the  existence  of  St.  Paul's 
in  London,  or  of  St.  Peter's  in  Koum,  at  any  period, 
would  be  absolutely  disproved  by  the  silence  of  a 
visitor  respecting  either,  in  a  professed  description 
of  the  objecfii  of  interest  in  the  city.  At  the  best, 
it  could  only  be  a  natural  inference;  it  could  ne\'er 
be  proof  positive.  And  here  we  might  rest;  for  if 
we  proceed  no  further,  Mr.  Fergusson's  last  point 
ii  disposed  of,  and  his  claim  is  prostrate. 

But  we  join  issue  with  him,  and  affirm  that  what 
Amilfus  deacriiics  as  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre, 
was  the  building  standing  on  the  site  of  the  present 
church,  and  not  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  or  any  part 
of  it  Neither  could  "  the  square  house  of  prayer 
jTScted  m  the  site  of  the  Temple,"  have  been,  as 
he  aU4gc«,  the  Mosque  d-Aksa.  The  phrase  "  vili 
ftkbricati  sunt  opere,"  coukl  never  have  been  applied 
lo  this  structure.  The  immense  quadrangle,  rudely 
fvilk  with  beams  and  planks  over  the  remains  of 
as  daseribed  by  the  bishop,  wouk!  seem  to  he 
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ft  oaonl  aeeoont  of  the  boiUiiHr  MMlii  hf  lii 
Khalif  OBsar  over  the  raek  ea^fiUnh,  as  Dr.  Bsn^ 
day  suggests,  **  which  in  the  course  of  half  a  cm- 
tury  gave  pkee  to  the  present  ekgant  ootageaal  ed^ 
iiice, erected  by  Abd  d-Mdek "  (Otfy,ele.,p.  MS) 
If  the  assigned  date  of  the  compleyon  of  the  ktler 
edifice  is  correct,  this  would  serve  to  fix  mosw 
definitdy  the  date  of  AieulAis's  visa,  wfakh  iaeoiy 
known  to  have  been  **in  the  latter  part  of  tbt 
sefenth  osntury  **  (Wri|^t*s  JmUvthetiim,  p.  i& 
Bohn's  cd.). 

In  the  Bishop's  descriptkm  of  «<  the  CliiDdi  of 
the  Holy  Sepuldire,"  whatever  other  changns  wamj 
have  talun  place,  we  have  a  cracial  test  of  &b  iden- 
tity of  the  building  described  with  the  church  ot 
the  mosque,  in  the  account  of  the  cafe  which  was 
the  reputed  tomb  of  the  Saviour.  For  this,  together 
with  that  of  WilUbald,  a  few  years  kter,  and  tfairt 
of  Snwulf,  stIU  kter,  we  rder  the  reader  lo  Bitl 
ikicra^  zxiv.  137,  138. 

The  sepulchral  cave  of  the  ehurdi,  described  by 
these  writers,  Mr.  Fergusson  daims  to  have  been 
the  cave  in  the  rock  ea-S&khiafa,  beneath  the  donaa 
of  the  pressot  Mosque  of  Omar,  llus  rodi  km 
been  the  most  statbnary  Isadmark  in  JemaalsBn, 
and  has  probably  changed  as  little  as  any  othei 
ol^ject.  For  such  accounts  as  have  rsaehed  ws  of 
the  cave  within  it,  we  refer  the  reader  to  BtbL 
Sacra,  xxiv.  138. 139. 

It  is  not  credibls  that  these  and  the  pwneding 
all  refer  to  the  ssme  excavation.  The  nairaih«  of 
Arculfus  can  be  ac^usted  to  the  present  Chnrdb 
of  the  Sepulchre  snd  its  repntsd  tombs,  makii^ 
due  allowance  for  the  changes  wrooght  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  building.  But  by  no  pndieabla 
change,  by  no  possibifity,  can  it  be  acyusted  to  the 
rock  cs-Sfikhraih  and  the  cave  beneath  it;  and  this 
disposes  of  the  fourth  point. 

We  have  now  completed  our  examination  of  Mr. 
Fergusson's  «*  four  points."  He  ofleved  to  Mrat 
the  proof"  of  his  theory  "en  sny  one"  of  them; 
and  we  have  shown  that  on  a  lair  investigation  noi 
one  of  them  sustains  his  theory  in  a  single  partie- 
ular,  and  for  the  most  part  they  pointedly  reftite  it. 
There  remains  an  olgection  to  this  theory,  as 
decisive  as  any,  which  can  be  best  appndat^  hj 
those  who  have  been  on  the  ground.  The  site  at 
the  so-called  Mosque  of  Omar  oooU  not  have  been, 
in  our  Saviour's  day,  outside  of  the  walls.  The 
theory  would  break  up  the  soUd  masonry  of  tha 
ancient  substructions  of  the  Temple  area,  aitiU  < 
ing,  making  one  portion  modeni  and  the 
andent,  leaving  one  without  the  dty,  and  retaining 
the  other  within  it,  in  a  way  which  ia  simplj  in- 
credible. Whatever  may  have  been  the  bearingi 
and  dimensions  of  the  Temple,  with  its  courts  and 
porticoes,  in  the  indosure  above,  the  massive  foun- 
dations of  the  area  are  one  work,  and  that  a  work 
of  high  antiquity.  The  immense  beveled  stones  ia 
the  southeast  comer  were  laid  at  the  a 
with  the  stones  in  the  southwest  comer.  They 
of  the  same  magnitude,  and  it  does  not  need  tl;« 
eye  of  an  architect  to  asstre  us  that  th^  are  of  tta 
same  age  and  style  of  workmanship.  They  wen 
the  two  extremities  of  the  ancient  sootheni  waB 
as  they  are  of  the  modem,  stretehSMg,  as  Joscpfaaii 
informs  us,  from  valley  to  valley,  aiid  kid  with 
stones  **  immovable  fw  all  time; "  and  to-day  thsy 
confirm  his  testimony,  and  eontradiet  thia  thaecy 
M  We  are  led  irresistibly  to  the  oondnslon,**  aais 
Dr.  Robinson,  on  his  first  visit,  •«  that  the  ana  «f 
the  Jewish  temple  was  idsntSeal  oo  lis 
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aai  KKitherB  aides  with  the  present  en- 
oi  the  Hanm.**  *«  Ages  upon  ages  have 
ij,  jet  these  foundations  endure,  and  are 
tewfabls  as  at  the  beginning  **  {oibL  Re:  1.  427). 
Tltf  InTestigationi  of  Ma  aeoond  visit  confirmed  the 
eoodnaion  <tf  his  fint,  —  from  which  we  see  not 
bow  anj  Tintor  who  liaa  inspected  this  masoniy  can 
vithhoU  his  aawnt  —  that  in  the  southwest  corner, 
hi  the  southern  part  of  the  western  wall,  in  the 
southeast  oomer  on  both  sides,  and  along  the  south- 
n  waQ,  we  have  before  us  **the  massive  sub- 
rtmetMNis  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Temple.  Such  has 
been  the  impresBion  received  by  travellers  for  cen- 
toriei,  and  such  it  will  probably  continue  to  be  so 
kmg  as  tbeae  remains  enduK*'  {BiU.  Res.  (1853) 

These  are  Our  main  reaaons  for  rating  Mx 
Fffrgnsann*s  theory  of  the  Topography  of  Jerusaleix^ 
in  its  two  principal  points;  and  if  these  points  are 
untenable,  almost  the  entire  reasoning  of  his  section 
af  the  artide  fills  with  them.  S.  W. 

*  V.  Moi>KHN  Jerusalbx.  —  W(tlU  and 
Oata.  —-  The  present  walls  of  Jerusalem  are  not 
older  than  the  16tb  century,  though  the  materials 
of  whiefa  they  are  built  belonged  to  fonner  walls 
sod  are  mueh  more  ancient  They  consist  of  hewn 
stones  of  a  moderate  size,  laid  in  mortar.  They 
an  *•  built  for  the  most  part  with  a  breastwork; 
that  is,  the  exterior  fiioe  of  the  wall  is  carried  up 
Kvenl  fieet  higher  than  the  interior  part  of  the 
wall,  fearing  a  broad  and  convenient  walk  along 
the  top  of  the  latter  tot  the  accommodation  of  the 
This  is  protected  by  the  parapet  or 
which  lias  battlements  and  loopholes. 
Thoe  are  alao  flights  of  steps  to  ascend  or  descend 
at  coovenient  distances  on  the  inside  '*  (liob.  BiU. 
BtM.  t  353).  The  walls  embrace  a  circuit  of  about 
S^  miles.  On  the  west,  south,  and  east  sides 
they  stand  generally  as  near  the  edge  of  the  val* 
leys  as  the  grunnd  will  allow;  except  that  the 
■rathem  extremity  of  Zion  and  a  part  of  Moriah 
(known  as  Ophri)  being  outside  of  the  city,  the 
walls  there  run  across  the  ridge  of  those  hills, 
they  vary  in  height  from  30  to  50  feet,  according 
10  the  depth  of  the  ravines  below,  which  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  natural  defenses  of  the  city, 
nie  walls  on  the  north  side,  where  the  ground  is 
flsore  open  and  levelf  are  protected  to  some  extent 
by  ditches  or  trenches.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  a 
part  of  this  northern  wall  that  it  oonaiats  of  a  mass 
if  natural  rock,  75  feet  high,  with  strata  so  exactly 
lorTCspooding  with  those  of  the  opposite  ledge  that 
Ills  passage  between  them  muat  be  artiflckl.  It 
nay  have  been  a  quarry  for  obtaining  stones  for 
the  walls  of  the  city.  Fortifications  of  this  character, 
SBROonded  as  they  are  by  higher  positions  in  the 
vicinity,  would  be  utterly  uselras  against  European 
^eties.  Vei,  imperfect  as  they  are  in  this  respect, 
these  waDs  so  notched  with  battlements  and  seeming 
to  rise  and  fiUl  (like  a  waving  line)  with  the  de- 
clivities of  the  ground,  especially  as  they  suddenly 
riiow  themselves  to  the  traveller  approaching  the 
lifty  from  the  west,  form  a  picturesque  oriental  sight 
■ever  to  be  forgotten. 

The  etiy  has  four  gates  at  present  in  use,  which 
took  tcmudM  the  caHmal  point*.  Though  they 
>ssr  other  names  among  the  natives,  they  are  known 
to  tnreOen  as  the  yd/n  (Joppa)  Gate  on  the  west 
dde,  the  Damascus  Gate  on  the  north  siJe,  the 
3s*s  of  St-  Stephen  on  the  east,  and  of  Zkm  on  the 
«ith.  The  fbst  two  are  so  ealfed  after  the  places 
•  wUdk  wit  nMMJb  atvtlog  from  thm  IbmI:  tUt 
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of  St  Stephen  fhmi  a  popnkr  belief  that  thil  nMfftyi 
was  put  to  death  in  that  quarter,  and  that  of  Ziin 
from  its  situation  on  the  hill  of  this  name.  Nesr 
the  Damascus  Gate  are  the  remains  of  towers,  sop* 
posed  by  Robinson  to  hare  been  the  guard-houses  of  • 
gate  which  stood  there  as  early  as  the  age  of  Herod. 
The  Yd/a  Gate  forms  the  main  entrance,  and  on 
that  account  is  kept  open  half  an  hour  later  than 
the  other  gates.  The  custom  of  shutting  the  gates 
by  night  (see  Bev.  xxi.  83-35)  is  common  in  easteni 
cities  at  the  present  day.  Three  or  fbur  smaller 
gates  occur  in  the  walls,  but  hare  bem  closed  op, 
and  are  now  seldom  or  never  used.  The  moiit 
remarkabfe  of  these  is  the  Golden  Gate  in  the  cast* 
em  wall  which  overkioka  the  Valley  of  the  Kedrra. 
*^  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  projection  55  feet  hag 
and  standing  out  6  feet  Its  portal  is  double, 
with  semicircular  arches  profusely  ornamented.  Tht 
Corinthian  capitals  which  sustain  the  entablature 
spring  like  corbels  from  the  wall,  and  the  whole 
entablature  is  bent  round  the  arch.  The  exterior 
appearance,  independently  of  its  architecture,  bears 
no  mark  of  high  antk^uity  ....  for  it  beui  no 
resemblance  to  the  masslre  stones  akmg  the  lower 
part  of  the  wall  on  each  side,  and  indeed  the  new 
masonry  siound  Is  sufficiently  apparent  '*  (Porter, 
Handbook,  i.  115  f.).  The  styfe  of  architecture, 
whether  the  structure  occupies  its  original  place  or 
not,  must  be  referred  to  an  eariy  Roman  period. 
[Wood-cut,  p.  1335.]  It  is  a  saying  of  the  Franks 
that  the  Mohammedans  hare  walled  up  this  gate 
because  they  beliere  that  a  king  is  to  enter  by  it 
who  will  take  possession  of  the  city  and  become 
Lord  of  the  whole  earth  (Rob.  BUU.  Re*,  i,  33.3). 
It  may  be  stated  that  the  htigest  stones  in  the 
exterior  waUs,  bearing  incoutestabfe  marks  of  a 
Hebrew  origin,  and  occupying  their  original  plaoea, 
are  found  near  the  aoutheaat  angle  of  the  city  and 
in  the  substructions  of  the  Owtle  of  David  so  oUled, 
not  far  trora  the  Yftfa  Gate,  near  ^he  centre  of  the 
western  wall  of  the  city.  Some  of  the  altenuitc 
counes  at  the  former  point  measure  from  17  to  19 
feet  in  length  by  3  or  4  fSsH  in  height.  One  of  the 
stones  there  is  34  feet  in  length  by  3  feet  in  height 
and  6  in  breadth.  This  part  of  the  wall  is  common 
both  to  the  city  and  the  Temple  area.  One  of  the 
stones  in  the  foundations  of  the  Castle  is  13}  feel 
long  and  3  feet  5  inches  broad ;  though  most  of 
them  are  smaller  than  thoee  at  the  southeaat  angla 
The  upper  part  of  this  Castfe  or  Tower,  one  of  the 
most  imposing  structures  at  Jerusalem,  is  com- 
paratively modem ;  but  the  lower  part  exhibits  a 
diflferent  style  of  workmanship  and  is  unquestionably 
ancient,  though  whether  a  remnant  of  Herod^s 
Hippie  tower  (as  Robinson  supposes)  or  not,  is  still 
disputed.  [Prjetouium.]  The  Sariour*s  language 
that  "  not  one  stone  should  be  left  on  another " 
(Matt  xxiv.  3)  is  not  contradicted  by  such  foots. 
In  the  fint  place  the  expression  may  be  a  proverbial 
one  for  characterizing  the  overthrow  as  signs!,  the 
destmction  as  desoUting,  irresistible.  In  the  next 
place  this  was  spoken  in  reality  not  of  the  city  and 
its  walls,  but  of  "  the  boiklingB  of  the  temple,''  and 
in  tnU  application  waa  fblfilled  in  the  strictest 


Area,  Struti,  ete.  —  TbiB  pwswit.  drenmfiereiios 
of  the  dty  includes  309.5  acres,  or  one  third  of  s 
square  mile.  Its  longest  line  extends  fhm  N.  & 
to  S.  W.,  somewhat  less  than  a  mife  in  length 
[See  Pkte  HI.]  But  this  space  is  not  all  bnill 
upon;  for  the  indosure  of  the  Haram  ttK-'8h§rff 
(Moriah  or  the  iite  of  the  l^ple)  «mtah»  M 
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(almuit  one  rfzth  of  tlw  whole),  sod  hiige 
etpeciaUj  on  Mount  Zion  end  the  hUI 
Raethe  et  the  north  end,  are  onoccapied.  Juit 
within  the  Gate  of  St.  Stephen  is  an  open  tract 
where  two  or  three  Arab  tenta  may  often  be  aeen, 
•pread  out  and  occupied  after  the  manner  of  the 
deaert  To  what  extent  the  territory  of  the  ancient 
city  coincided  with  the  modem  city  ii  not  altogether 
certain.  Tlie  ancient  city  embraced  the  whole  of 
Zion  beyond  quesUon,  the  aouthem  pngection  of 
Moriah  or  Ophel,  and  poasibly  a  amall  tract  on  the 
north,  though  the  remaina  of  the  cutema  there  an 
too  modem  to  be  allcsed  aa  proof  of  thia  hat  addi- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  tnoae  who  maintain  the 
genulneneaa  of  the  Holy  Sq>ulchre  muat  leave  that 
lection  of  the  city  oat  of  the  Jeruaalem  of  tki 
Brfviour'a  day. 

*•  The  city  ia  intersected  from  north  to  aonth  by 
ita  principal  street,  which  is  three  fifths  of  a  mik 
long,  and  mns  from  the  Damaacua  Gate  to  Zion 
Gate.  From  this  principal  street,  the  othcn,  with 
the  exception  of  that  from  the  Damascus  Gate  to 
the  Tyropoeon  Valley,  generally  run  east  and  west, 
at  Ti^ht  angles  to  it;  amongst  these  is  the  *  Via 
Dolorosa  *  along  the  north  of  the  Haram,  in  which 
is  the  Koman  archway,  called  £cce  Homo.  The 
eity  is  divided  into  qtiarters,  which  are  occupied  by 
the  di£fereiit  religious  sects,  llie  boundaries  of 
these  quarters  are  defined  by  the  intersection  of  the 
principal  street,  and  that  which  crosses  it  at  right 
angles  ttom  the  JaflSi  Gate  to  the  Gate  of  the  Har 
ram,  called  Bdb  a*-SiUiU,  or  Gate  of  the  Chain. 
The  Christiaiis  occupy  the  western  half  of  the  city, 
the  northern  portion  of  which  is  called  the  Chris- 
tian quarter,  and  contains  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre;  the  southern  portion  is  the  Armenian 
quarter,  having  the  Citadel  at  its  northwest  angle. 
The  Mohammedan  quarter  occupies  the  northeast 
portion  of  the  city,  and  includes  the  Haram  t$h- 
8her\f.  The  Jewish  quarter  is  on  the  south,  be- 
tween the  Armenian  quarter  and  the  Haram." 
{Ordnance  Survey  of  Jertuatem,  p.  9,  Lond.  1865.) 

It  haa  been  stated  that,  the  streets  are  not  known 
by  any  particular  names.  A  detailed  report  of 
Inquiries  on  this  subject  (impended  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey)  shows  that  most  of  them  are  thus  known : 
jeing  distinguished  by  the  names  of  persons  or 
Duniiies,  from  trades  carried  on  in  them,  or  from 
the  places  to  which  the  streets  or  alleys  lead.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  une^'en,  and  badly  paved,  for 
the  most  part  with  a  gutter  or  channel  in  the 
iiiddle  for  beasts  of  burden.  Some  of  them,  those 
iio«t  frequented,  are  darkened  with  mats  or  stone 
tfehes  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  heat-.  The 
aouses  are  built  of  Umestone,  many  of  them  mere 
hovels,  others  more  substantial,  but  seldom  with 
any  pretension  to  el^;anoe.  The  low  windovrs 
zuarded  with  iron  grates  give  to  many  of  them. a 
oreary,  prison-like  appearance.  Some  of  them  have 
httioe  windows  towwi  the  street;  but  generally, 
these  open  toward  the  inner  oouils  on  which  the 
looses  stand. 

Populftdon.  —  In  proportbn  to  the  extent  of  the 
place,  the  popuh&tk>n  of  Jerusalem  is  very  dense, 
rhe  houses  in  general  are  doeely  tenanted,  and  in 
fonie  quarters  tJiey  are  piled  upon  one  another,  so 
aa  to  extend  acroes  the  streets,  and  make  them 
appear  almost  like  subterranean  passages.  It  is 
difficult  (as  no  proper  system  of  ngistrstion  exists) 
Ir  fls  the  precise  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Dr. 
Bebfllts,  fimrerly  PmssUn  Consul  at  Jerusalem, 
h  'Jk  1845  at  :;,000.    The  following  table 


eihiUts  the  diflfisrent  daases  of  thia 
according  to  their  natuoalitiea  and  idighwi 
fesakms:  — 


I.  Mohammedans        

n.  Chiistiaas 

(a)  Grsefcs yM 

(fr)  Boman  OathoUes  900 

(e)  Annanli 
(d)  Copts 
(«)  Syxiaas 

(/) 


MM 


]|» 


HI.  Jews 

(a)  Tnifclsh  nl^tola  (S^pk- 

ardim)       ....  6,000 
<6)  f  oreignen  (AMhktnoKhn) 
Poles,  Rnsslaiis,  a«r> 
mans,  eto.  •  1,100 

(e)  Oscaitss  .    .      90 

7,M» 

To  the  foregoing  wearetoaddthe65or7: 
persons,  European  Protestants  or  CathoUea.  eoB 
nected  with  consulates  or  eodesiastieal  eatafaliab- 
ments,  and  the  Turkish  garriion  of  800  or  1,00C 
men;  and  we  have  then  the  aggregate  (as  ftated 
above)  of  about  17,000.  The  number  of  pi]grmia, 
greatest  at  Easter,  varies  from  time  to  time;  the 
maximum  may  be  10,000.  It  waa  about  5,000  in 
1843,  and  about  3,000  in  1844  (Schulta,  Jeruaoktn^ 
Eine  Vorlemng^  pp.  83,  84).  Tlie  estimate  in  the 
Ordnance  Swvey  (1865)  ~  16,000  ~ahowa  that 
hardly  any  change  has  taken  plaoe  in  the  popnl»- 
tion  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  statement 
(in  this  latter  work)  that  the  travellen  and 
at  Easter  swell  the  sum  to  80,000,  seen 
incredible,  unless  it  be  understood  of  some  altogether 
exceptional  year.  Tobler  oompbuns  {DeMlatter 
aw  Jertunlem^  p.  353)  that  the  Turkiah  stmtiatica 
are  extremely  uncertain.  It  is  generally  allowed 
that  the  Christian  inhabitants  dowly  incteaae  a* 
the  expense  of  the  Mohammedans. 

Water  St^Ay.  —  Moat  of  the  houses  are  fur- 
nished with  ciateras  in  which  the  rain-water  ia 
collected  by  means  of  gutters  during  the  raina  fron 
December  to  March.  The  better  houses  often  have 
two  or  three  such  cisterns,  so  arranged  thai  when 
one  is  ftiU  the  water  flows  into  another.  **  Aa  the 
water  which  runs  through  the  filthy  straeta  la  alao 
collected  in  some  of  these  etstems,  it  can  only  be 
drank  with  safety  after  it  la  filtered  and  fkeed  from 
the  numerous  worms  and  insects  which  are  bred 
in  it.'*  Some  water  is  obtained  fkx>m  Joab'a  Well 
[En-Rogkl],  whence  it  is  brought  in  goat-ekina  o^* 
donkeya  and  sold  to  the  inhabitants.  The  ancient 
city  was  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water 
(torn  the  three  Pools  of  Soknuon  near  BethleboD. 
The  works  constructed  for  this  purpose,  *^  in  bold* 
ness  of  design  and  skill  in  exeeution,  rival  even 
the  most  approved  system  of  modem  engineers  ** 
{Ordnance  Survey^  p.  10).  The  Pacha  of  Jeru- 
salem haa  recently  repaired  the  oooduit  torn  Sol- 
omon*s  Pools  to  Jeruaalem,  which  ia  now  aopplicd 
from  Ain  AYan,  and  **  the  sealed  fountain  **  abota 
the  upper  pool. 

Jew$.  —  The  Jews  eonatitute  an  interesting  elaa 
of  the  inhabitants.  Very  many  of  them  an  pft 
grima  who  have  come  to  Jeruaalem  to  fulfiD  a  nm 
and  then  retura  to  the  oountries  where  thej  imr 
bom,  or  aged  persona  wbo  desire  to 
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IHI  Ajyv  In  the  holj  diy,  and  be  bmiad  In  tbb 
ftl^f  of  JdMMhaphat,  wfaieh  uoctding  (o  thdr 
tmfitiJDi  is  to  be  the  scene  of  the  last  judgment 
Per  the  privikge  of  being  buried  then  tiwj  are 
obliged  to  pay  a  laige  sum;  but  if  any  one  hi  too 
poor  to  inenr  this  espense,  the  body  is  talKn  to  the 
ibpe  on  Mount  Zion  when  the  Tomb  of  Daiid  is 
■tnatod  Among  them  are  representatives  fiom 
sIbosI  eiwj  land,  though  the  Spanish,  Polish,  and 
Genasn  Jews  compose  the  greater  number.  Like 
thair  brethrai  in  other  parts  of  Palestine,  with  the 
eieeption  at  a  few  in  eommereial  phuses,  they  are 
wretchedly  poor,  and  live  chiefly  on  alms  contrib- 
oted  by  their  countrymen  in  Europe  and  America, 
fliey  devote  most  of  tlieir  time  to  holy  employ- 
iBeatA,  as  they  sre  called.  They  ftequent  the  ayn- 
■goguea,  roam  over  the  country  to  visit  pboes  mem- 
enble  in  their  aneient  history,  and  read  aasidaoualy 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  Tahnudic  and  Kabbinic 
writings.  Thoye  of  them  who  make  any  pretension 
to  leaniing  understand  the  Hebrew  and  Rabbinic, 
■id  speak  as  their  vernacular  tongue  the  language 
tf  the  eountry  where  they  ibrmeriy  lived,  or  whence 
dieir  fethers  emigrated.  As  would  be  expected, 
from  the  chaneter  of  the  motire  which  brings  them 
to  the  Holy  Land,  they  are  distinguished,  as  a  dass, 
farthcir  bigoted  attachment  to  Judaism.  TheJsws 
at  Jerusalem  hare  sevsral  synagogues  which  they 
sticnd,  not  promiscuously,  but  aoa»ding  to  their 
Tntitmal  or  geographical  affinities.  The  particular 
bend  which  unites  them  in  this  religious  associ- 
stion  is  that  of  their  birth  or  sqfoum  in  ths  same 
ioragn  kiid,  and  their  speaking  Uie  same  language 
(Oomp.  Acts  vL  9  ff.).  For  information  respecting 
the  Jews  in  l*alestine,  the  reader  may  see  esperinUy 
Wilson's  Land  of  the  BibU  (9  vols.  Edinb.  1847) 
■nd  Booar  and  M*Cheyne*s  Narratire  of  a  Mi§- 
MM  ^  inquiry  to  the  Jewi,  in  18d9  (29th  thousand, 
Edinb.  1S52).  The  statements  in  these  woriu  rB> 
saain  snbetantially  correct  ibr  the  present  time. 

Bttrial  Plnete.  —  Uodem  burial  pbces  surround 
the  city  on  all  sides.  Thus,  on  our  right  as  we  go 
out  of  St.  Stephen*s  Gate  is  a  Mohammedan  oem> 
stery,  which  coven  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  slope 
sf  Mcriah,  extending  to  nesr  the  southeast  an^ 
of  the  Haram.  This  cemetery,  from  its  proximity 
lo  the  sacred  area,  is  legaided  as  specially  sacred. 
The  baxest  cemetery  of  the  Mohammedans  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  city,  near  the  Birkel  MnmiUa^ 
*w  Upper  GihoD,  a  reservoir  so  named  still  in  usSi 
•»  The  Moslem  Sheikhs  or  *  Saints  *  are  buried  hi 
fsrioos  parts  of  the  city  and  neighborhood,  especially 
along  the  western  wall  of  the  Hanun.  'ilie  Moslems 
sn  buried  without  ooiBns,  being  simply  wrapped  in 
a  oheet,  and  are  carried  to  the  gnve  in  a  sort  of 
woodsD  boi,  borne  on  ths  shoulden  sf  six  men. 
Ths  body  is  preceded  by  a  man  bearing  a  palm 
umeh  and  followed  by  the  mourners.  I^yera  are 
dfaed  up  in  the  mosque  whilst  the  body  is  there, 
md  at  the  gimve  ths  Konn  is  recited,  end  the 
virtoes  of  the  deceased  extoDsd."  The  outside 
pftlflo  of  Mount  Zion  isoeeupied  chiefly  ssa  pkce 
If  burial  for  the  Christian  communities,  i.  c,  Cath- 
Kes,  Greeks,  Armenhuis,  snd  Protestants.  Not 
V  firnn  David*s  Tomb  then  is  a  little  emietery 
which  contains  the  remains  of  serersl  Americans 
»bo  hssu  died  at  Jerusalem.  One  of  the  graves  is 
that  of  the  Iste  PA>f.  Fiske  of  Amherst  College, 
shoes  msiuoiy  is  still  cherished  among  ns  by  so 
■say  popUa  and  friends.  The  greet  Jewish  eem- 
rtvy, «  drasdy  mentkMied,  lies  ak>ng  the  base  snd 
ofOBvut.    Ths  whits  abbs  which  oovsr 
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the  gmves  are  slightly  devated  and  maiksd  with 
Hebrew  inscriptions.  It  shouki  be  slated  that  tlir 
Gsiaite  Jews  hare  a  separate  place  of  burial  on  tin 
southwest  side  of  Hinnom,  near  the  intersaetioB 
of  the  road  which  crosses  the  valley  to  the  tombs  ^ 
Aceldama. 

Churchee,  —  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  thta 
glance  at  this  brsneh  of  the  sulyect.  Tlie  Churob 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  the  northwest  part  of 
the  city,  stands  over  the  reputed  plaoe  of  ths  Sa- 
viour's tomb,  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Psa 
sion.  It  is  the  most  imposing  edifice  in  Jerusalem, 
after  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  It  was  built  in  1808, 
on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  one  destroyed  by  fire 
Some  monument  of  this  kind  has  marked  the  spot 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  Empress  Helena,  abotU 
A.  D.  326,  and  perhapa  earlier  still.  It  does  m.\ 
bdong  to  this  pliice  to  discuss  the  question  of  tlir 
genuineness  of  the  site.  For  a  convenient  retwn 
of  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  Stanley  refen  to 
the  Mueewn  of  CUumetd  AntiquiUeMj  April,  18()3. 
Nothing  decisire  has  more  recently  beim  brought  to 
light.  This  church  is  in  reality  not  so  much  a  single 
church  as  aduater  of  chuichesor  chapels.  The  church 
is  entered  by  a  door  leading  out  of  an  open  court  on 
the  south,  never  q>ened  except  by  a  member  of  the 
Moslem  fiunily.  It  is  always  open  for  a  few  houn 
in  the  morning  and  again  in  the  afternoon.  The 
open  court  is  paved  with  limestone  and  worn  as 
smooth  as  glass  by  the  feet  of  pilgrims.  Here  the 
venden  of  sonvenin  of  the  Holy  Land  from  Beth- 
lehem expose  their  wares  and  drire  a  thriving  trsd& 
On  the  east  side  are  the  Greek  convent  of  Abraham, 
the  Armenian  church  of  St  John,  and  the  Coptic 
church  of  tiie  Angd;  on  the  west  side  are  thret 
Greek  cbapds,  that  of  St  James,  that  of  the  Fortj 
Martyn,  in  which  is  a  very  beautiful  font,  and  thai 
of  St  John;  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  sooth  sid« 
of  the  court  is  a  Greek  chapel,  dedicated  to  the 
Egyptian  Mary,  and  east  of  the  entrance  a  flighl 
of  Btepe  leads  to  the  small  I^atin  Chapel  of  the  Ag 
ony.  The  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  in  the 
centre  of  ths  Kotunda,  built  principally  of  the 
limestone  known  as  **  Santa  Crooe  marble.**  What 
is  shown  as  the  Tomb  of  our  Lord  is  a  raised 
bench,  2  feet  high,  6  feet  4  inches  long,  covered  on 
the  top  by  a  marble  slab.  "  No  rock  is  risible  al 
present"  says  Capt.  Wilson,  **  but  may  exist  bebw 
the  marble  slab,  as  in  forming  ths  level  floor  of  ths 
Kotunda  a  great  quantity  of  rock  must  hare  been 
cut  away,  and  the  portion  containing  the  tomb 
would  naturaUy  be  left  intact'*  The  ohureh  is  a* 
present  undergoing  important  r^surs. 

Near  St  Stephen's  Gate  is  the  Church  of  St 
Anne,  built  o\'er  a  grotto,  which  k>oks  like  ao 
ancient  cistern.  The  church  befengs  to  Fnmce, 
and  is  being  alnioet  rebuilt  at  great  expense.  It 
shows  the  scarcity  of  wood  that  the  timber  required 
in  these  repain  has  to  be  imported  at  Ytijn^  and 
then  trun^wrted  over  the  heavy  roads  to  Jerusalem. 
Hie  Church  of  St  James  in  the  Armenian  con- 
vent is  one  of  the  richest  in  gilding,  deoontions 
and  pictures  in  the  dty.  Neariy  opposite  the  Pool 
of  Hesekiah  is  the  Grsek  church  and  convent  of 
**the  Forerunner,'*  comparatively  modem  and 
dressed  out  with  giMlng  and  paintings  in  the  usual 
'  Greek  style.^    'Ae  chuidi  of  the  Anglo-Pnasian 

a  •We  bava  teken  tbese  brltr  stetsments  (to mus 
•zfteot,  verbally),  tram  ttw  Ordnante  Survey  ef  Jen^ 
Mton,  our  bait  raesnt  authorily  (1865).  It  maj  b*  m 
la  asy  hsss  that  OoL  Janas.  ths  Mieelsr  sf  ths 
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<m  Mount  Zkm,  tiioiigh  not  kfge,  Is  a 
Best  ediflosi  baih  of  lioMsitone,  in  the  form  of  a 
•ran.  The  preachiog  in  this  church  on  tba  Sab- 
bath and  at  other  times  is  in  German  and  in  Eng- 
lish. See  an  interesUng  slcetch  of  the  origin  and 
olgects  of  this  episcopate  by  Guder  in  Hem)g*s 
ReaUEncykL  vi.  603-605.  The  Ixmdon  Jews* 
Society  expends  large  sums  of  money  for  the  bene6t 
of  the  Palestine  Jews,  through  tlie  agency  of  this 
Jerusalem  bishopric.  On  the  rising  ground,west  of 
the  city  stands  "  the  immense  Russian  pile,  a  new 
building,  which  completely  overshadows  every  other 
arcliitectural  feature.  It  combines  in  some  degree 
the  appearance  and  the  uses  of  cathedral  close, 
public  offices,  barracks,  and  hostelry  *,  the  flag  of 
the  Russian  consulate  doats  over  one  part,  while 
the  tall  cupola  of  the  church  commands  the  centre. 
There  are  many  Russian  priests  and  monks,  and 
shelter  is  provided  for  the  crowds  of  Muscovite 
pilgrims"  (lYistnun,  Lamd  of  Itrael,  p.  174,  9d 
ed.).  All  recent  travellers  testify  that  the  distinc- 
tive oriental  character  of  Jerusalem  is  rapidly  fad- 
ing away  and  a  European  coloring  taking  its  place. 

Sttbferranean  Quarry.  —  It  is  ascertained  that 
a  labyrinth  of  great  extent  and  of  complicated  in- 
tricacy exists  under  the  present  Jerusalem.  It  is 
unqucKtionably  vN'y  ancient,  but  having  been  so 
recently  discovered  or  rediscovered,  belongs  in  that 
point  of  view  to  our  own  times,  quite  as  much  as  to 
its  own  proper  antiquity.  Dr.  Barclay  has  the 
merit  of  bringing  this  wonderftil  excavation  to  the 
knowledge  of  European  and  American  tra>^ellers. 
We  insert  an  abridged  account  of  this  discovery  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  R.  G.  Barday  (in  the  City  oftht 
Great  Xing,  pp.  460-463,  Ist  ed.):  -- 

**  Having  provided  ourselves  with  all  the  rtquisites 
for  such  a  furtive  adventure  —  matches,  candles, 
9ompass,  tape-line,  paper,  and  pencils  —  a  little 
previous  to  the  time  of  closing  the  gates  of  the  city« 
re  sallied  out  at  different  points,  the  better  to  avoid 
ttciUng  suspicion,  and  rendezvoused  at  Jeremiah^s 
Pool,  near  to  which  we  secreted  ourselves  within  a 
white  enclosure  surrounding  the  tomb  of  a  departed 
Arab  Sheik,  until  the  shailes  of  darkness  enabled 
IS  to  approach  unperceived,  when  we  issued  finom 
Dur  hiding-place,  amid  the  screeching  of  owls, 
screaming  of  hawks,  howling  of  jackals,  and  the 
chirping  of  nocturnal  insects.  The  mouth  of  the 
eavem  being  immediately  below  the  city  vrall,  Mid 
the  houses  on  Beeetha,  we  proceeded  eautknisly  in 
the  irork  of  removing  tlie  dirt,  mortar,  and  stones; 
and,  after  undermining  and  picking  awhile,  a  hole 
(commenced  a  day  or  two  previous  by  our  dog)  was 
nade,  though  scarcely  large  enough  for  us  to  worm 
frur  way  serpentindy  through  the  ten  foot  wall. 

*'  On  scrambling  through  and  descending  the 
Inner  side  of  the  vndl,  we  found  our  way  apparently 
obstructed  by  an  immense  mound  of  soft  dirt,  which 
lad  been  thrown  in,  the  more  eiftctually  to  dose 
tp  Uio  entrance;  but,  after  examining  awhile,  dis- 
overed  that  it  had  settled  down  in  some  places 
niffidently  to  allow  us  to  crawl  over  it  on  hand 
aud  knee;  which  having  accomplished,  we  found 


survey,  avows  his  belief  "  that  the  trndltfooal  sites  axa 
the  true  sites  of  Mount  Zloa,  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  Mount  Moriah  and  the  Temple  '*  {Pre/act,  p.  16). 
Bs  says  that  an  examination  of  the  ground  confirms 
(he  report  that  Oonstantine  "  caused  the  rook  all  round 
•w  S^puIsbT*  to  be  ent  away  to  form  a  apaeioas  in- 
HoBioa  round  tc,  .caving  tha  Bepnlehre  Itself  standing 
^*  (p.  11).    For  the  tradittona,  aaersd  lo- 
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ounelves  envebped  in  thidc  daikuew,  tb«t 

be  felt,  but  not  penetrated  by  all  oar  lighta,  m  vari 

iathehalL 

*^  For  some  time  we  wen  aimoet  ovemnue  iriti 
feeliBgs  of  awe  and  admu«tioo  (and  I  most  aaj 
apprdbenafon,  too,  from  the  hnmenee  impending 
vaulted  roof),  and  felt  quite  at  a  kisi  to  dedde  il 
which  direction  to  wend  our  way.  Tliere  la  a  con- 
stant and  in  many  plaoea  very  rapid  dcacent  from 
the  entrance  to  the  terminatioa,  the  Histanoe  be- 
tween which  two  pmnta,  in  a  nearly  diract  iine.  ia 
760  feet;  and  the  cave  ia  upwarda  of  S,000  feet  in 
circumlbrence,  supported  by  great  numben  of  tude 
natural  pillars.  At  the  southeni  extremity  theie 
ia  a  very  deep  and  predpitous  pit,  in  which  wa 
recdved  a  very  salutary  warning  of  caution  frns 
the  dead  —  a  human  akdeton !  auppoaed  to  be  that 
of  a  peraon  who,  not  being  sufBdently  soppiled  with 
lights,  waa  precipitated  headloqg  and  broke  his 
neck. 

M  We  noticed  bale  dinging  to  tlie  celling  a 
aeveral  places,  in  patchea  varying  fhim  fifty  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  hanging  tog^her,  which  flew 
away  at  our  too  near  approach,  and  fbr  aome  tune 
continued  to  flit  and  acream  round  and  about  oar 
heads  in  rather  disagreeable  propinquity.  Nameroaa 
croasea  marked  on  the  wall  indicated  that,  tboogh 
unknown  to  Christendom  of  the  present  day,  ^ 
devout  Pilgrim  or  Crusader  bad  been  there;  and  a 
few  Arabic  and  Hebrew  inaeriptiona  (though  too 
much  ef&ced  to  be  dedphered)  proved  t£at  the 
place  waa  not  unknown  to  the  Jew  and  Arab. 
Indeed,  the  manner  in  which  the  beautiful  white 
aolid  limeatone  rock  waa  everywhere  carved  by  the 
mason*a  rough  chiad  into  regular  pillan,  proved 
that  this  extendve  cavern,  though  in  part  natoral, 
waa  formerly  used  aa  the  grand  qnany  of  Jeni- 
salttn.  .  .  .  There  are  many  intricate  meanderii^ 
paaaagea  leading  to  immenae  halla,  aa  white  as  the 
driven  anow,  and  aupported  by  ooloaaal  pillara  of 
irregubr  ahape  — aome  of  them  placed  there  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  to  aupport  the  roof  of  the  vaziooa 
grottoa,  others  evidently  left  by  the  atone  quarricr 
in  quairying  the  rock  to  prevent  the  intumbUqg 
of  the  dty.  Such  reverberationa  I  never  heard 
before. 

^  What  untoM  toil  waa  represented  by  the  vaet 
pilea  of  blocka  and  chippinga,  over  which  we  had 
to  clamber,  in  making  our  expforation!  A  mrian 
chdy  grandeur — at  once  exciting  and  depreaaing — 
pervaded  theae  vast  aaloona.  Thia,  withmit  donbt, 
is  the  very  magazine  fkom  which  much  of  the 
Temple  rock  was  hewn — the  pit  from  which  waa 
taken  the  material  fbr  the  ailent  growth  of  the 
Temple.  How  often,  too,  had  it  probably  been  tiie 
last  place  of  retreat  to  the  wretched  inhabitants  of 
this  guilty  dty  in  the  agonizing  extremities  of  her 
various  overthrows!  It  will  probably  yet  form  the 
grave  of  many  that  are  living  over  it!  fbr  the  woik 
of  diaintegration  and  undermining  if  going  on 
surdy,  though  sk>wly." 

More  recent  explorers  confirm  this  report,  and 
supply  other  information.    *<The  roof  of  nek," 

callties.  and  eoclaslastleal  establishments,  as  fer  v 
relates  to  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Sepp*8  Jenualem  mm4 
HfU.  Land  (1868),  deserves  to  be  oonsoltad. 
Tobler^s  Denkbldtter  am  Jtnt$alem  (1868)  we 
much  respeeting  the  xeligions  enlfeos,  employmenis 
aoddomealteUfeofthetehabltanlr.    Boealao' 
Haiuttoafc.  1.  76  C 
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Mis  about  30  feel  higk^  wm  above 
of  rubbish,  and  is  sustained  bj 
eoIumDS  of  tlie  original  rook,  left 
fcr  thai  porpoeebj  the  quarriers,  I  suppose.  ...  In 
WDS  pbcee  we  olimlied  with  difficult  j  over  large 
mamm  of  roek,  which  appear  to  have  been  shaken 
down  from  the  roof,  and  suggest  to  the  nervous  the 
posatbility  of  being  ground  to  powder  bj  similar 

miinnn  irtiirh  bang  overlieud The  general 

iireetaoQ  of  these  ezcavations  is  southeast,  and  about 
INnEU  with  the  valley  which  descends  from  the 
DamaseoB  (Sate.  I  suspect  that  thej  extend  down 
to  the  Temple  area,  and  also  that  it  was  into  these 
csTons  thai  noanj  of  the  Jews  retired  when  Titus 
took  the  Temple,  as  we  read  in  Josephus.  The 
whole  citj  might  be  stowed  away  in  them;  and  it 
ti  my  opinion  that  a  great  part  of  the  very  wliite 
itooe  of  the  Temple  must  have  bean  taken  from 
Ibeae  snbCerraiiean  quairies  *'  {Land  and  Book^  ii. 
481 1). 

Gapt  Wiboo  aays  further:  ^  In  places  the  stones 
kave  been  kA  half  cot  out,  and  the  marks  of  the 
chisel  and  pick  are  as  fresh  as  if  the  workmen  had 
jwt  left,  and  even  the  black  patches  made  by  the 
vmakt  of  the  lamps  remain.  The  tools  employed 
leem  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  those  now  in 
isa,  and  the  quarrymen  to  have  vrorked  in  gangs 
of  5  or  6,  each  man  carrying  in  a  vertical  cut  4 
indies  braad  till  be  had  reached  the  required  depth. 
The  hcsghi  of  the  eonme  would  detenniue  the  dis- 
tance of  the  worimien  from  each  other;  in  these 
quarries  It  was  found  to  be  about  1  foot  7  inches. 
When  the  cuts  had  all  obtamed  the  required  depth, 
the  stones  were  got  out  by  working  in  from  the 
■hL  Hie  cats  were  apparently  made  with  a  two- 
handed  pi^  and  vrorlced  down  from  above.  .  .  . 
Id  one  pari  of  the  quarry  is  the  so-called  vrell, 
vfaieh  is  nothing  more  than  the  leakage  from  the 
cistems  above,  and  the  constant  dripping  has  worn 
s«ay  the  rodt  into  tiie  form  of  a  basin.  .  .  .  The 
rteps  left  by  the  quarrymen  for  getting  about  can 
be  easfly  traced.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
ii  saother  <dd  quarry,  worked  in  a  similar  manner, 
bet  not  to  the  same  extent,  to  whioh  the  name  of 
Jeremiah's  Grotto  has  been  given**  {Ordnance 
Survof,  p.  63  6).  **  In  many  places,*'  says  Mr. 
Tristnun  {Land  of  Jirad,  p.  191,  dd  ed.),  <«the 
vsy  niehas  remained  out  of  which  the  great  bkwks 
had  been  hewn  which  form  the  Temple  wall.  There 
i^on  the  ground  in  one  comer  a  broken  monolith, 
which  had  evidently  split  in  the  prooess  of  removal 
sad  had  been  left  where  it  feU.  The  stone  here  is 
very  soft,  and  must  easily  have  been  lawn.  while, 
Bks  some  other  limestones,  it  haidois  almost  to 
DMiUe  on  exposure.'* 

An&imiUe$  tn  and  around  tie  CUy.  —  Some  ac- 
eouat  has  been  given  oi  these  in  previous  sections 
of  this  article.  The  only  point  on  which  we  pro- 
pose to  remark  here,  is  that  of  the  obscurity  still 
Rsting  on  some  of  these  questions  connected  with 
the  andent  topography  of  the  city  and  the  im- 
peanhility  of  identifying  the  precise  scene  of  many 
If  the  evcnto  of  the  OU  and  the  New  Testament 
hiitoiy.  Tlraditiona,  it  is  true,  are  current  among 
the  oriatal  Christians,  whieh  vnkm  to  give  us 
iQ  the  information  on  this  sulject  that  one  could 
Bat,  in  genenl,  such  traditions  sre  nothing 
then  vague  coi\)eotnres;  they  are  incapable 
tf  being  trsesd  back  far  enongh  to  give  them  the 
files  of  historieal  testimony,  and  often  are  eon- 
^aAelsd  by  fods  known  to  us  from  the  Bible,  or 

iah  vtth  other  tndltioiiB  maintained  with  equal 
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^ooihlenee.  Even  conclusions  onee  adadllid  as 
foots  into  our  manuals  of  geography  and  ardueology 
have  been  from  time  to  tiroA  drawn  into  questioa 
or  disproved  by  the  results  ef  further  study  and 
research. 

But  this  state  of  our  Imowledge  should  not  dis- 
appoint or  surprise  the  reader.  It  admits  of  a 
ready  and  satisfoctory  explanation.  '*  No  ancient 
dty,*'  says  Raumer,  <*not  excepting  Rome  iteelt 
has  undeigone  (since  the  time  of  Christ)  so  many 
changes  as  Jerusalem.  Not  only  houses,  palaces 
temples,  have  been  demolished,  rebuilt,  and  de> 
stroyed  anew,  but  entfre  MUs  on  which  the  dty 
stood  liave  been  dug  down,  and  valleys  filled  up** 
{PalOiUna,  p.  253,  3^  Aufl.).  When,  a  fow  yean 
ago,  the  E{Hsoopal  Church  was  erected  on  Mount 
Zion,  it  vras  found  necessary  to  dig  through  the 
aocumuJated  rubbish  to  the  depth  of  50  feet  or 
more,  in  order  to  obtun  a  proper  support  for  the 
foundations.  In  some  more  recent  excavations  the 
workmen  struck  on  a  church  embedded  40  feet 
bebw  the  present  sur&oe.  C^>t  Wilson  makes 
some  statements  on  this  subject  so  instructive  that 
they  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  "  We  learn  front 
history,  and  from  actual  exploration  under  ground, 
tliat  the  TyropoBon  Vall^  has  been  nearly  filled 
up,  and  that  there  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  ruins 
in  most  parts  of  the  city.  Thus,  for  example,  it 
has  been  found,  by  descending  a  well  to  the  south 
of  the  central  entrance  to  the  Haram,  that  there  is 
an  accumulation  of  ruins  snd  rubbish  to  the  extent 
of  84  feet;  and  that  originally  there  was  a  spring 
there^  with  steps  down  to  it  out  hi  the  solid  rock.'* 
.  .  .  The  stairs  cut  in  the  rock  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Mount  Zion  ^*  were  covered  up  by  about 
40  fioet  of  rubbish.*'  «...  **  There  was  not  less 
than  40  feet  of  rubbish  in  the  branch  of  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Cheesenoongers  (Tyn^Mton)  near  the 
citadd.  ...  In  foot,  we  know  that  it  was  part 
of  the  settled  policy  of  the  conquerors  of  the  dt} 
to  obliterate,  as  for  as  possible,  tbose  features  upon 
the  strength  of  which  the  upper  city  and  the  Tem- 
ple mainly  depended.  The  natural  acoumulaUon 
of  rubbish  for  the  last  3,000  years  has  further  con- 
tributed to  obliterate,  to  a  great  extent,  the  natural 
features  of  the  ground  within  the  city  "  ( Ordnane^ 
Survey  of  Jenwtlem,  p*  7  f.).  The  latebt  eioava- 
tions  by  Lieut.  Warren  near  «*  Robinson's  Areh  '* 
hare  gone  to  a  depth  of  55  feet  bek>w  the  suifees 
before  coming  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  between 
Zion  and  Moriah  {Tht  Quiver,  p.  619,  June,  1868, 
Lond.).  In  many  pbces  the  present  levd  of  the 
«*yu  Dobroea"  u  not  lev  than  30  or  40  feet 
above  its  original  levd;  disproving,  by  the  way, 
the  claim  set  up  for  the  antiquity  of  its  dtes.  Is 
digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  house  cf  111 
Pnusian  Deaconesses,  a  subterranean  strset  oi 
houses  was  found  several  feet  befow  the  street 
above  it.     {Survey^  p.  56.) 

Viewi  of  JerueaUm.-^ lh»  summit  of  Olivet 
tuniishes,  on  the  whole,  the  best  k)ok-ont  in  the 
vidnlty  of  Jerusalem.  Yet  the  view  of  the  dty 
from  this  pohit  is  too  distinct  to  be  very  impoamg, 
for,  ha>'hig  few  edifices  that  will  bear  inspection,  it 
must  be  seen,  like  Damascus,  at  a  distance  and  in 
ihe  masa,  in  order  to  produce  the  best  efibet.  Tht 
vaulted  domes  surmounting  the  roofe  of  the  better 
houses,  and  giving  to  them  solidity  and  support, 
serv*  ^Jso  as  ornaments,  and  are  striking  otiJeots  ss 


«  •  For  an  seeoaat  of  ttwss 
e,  Ansr  ed 
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MO  from  tUt  direetkm.  Such  domM  m  add  to 
bt  peeoliar  to  a  few  towns  in  the  aouth  of  Ptkstbe. 
The  want  of  fiiliage  and  verdure  ia  a  nrj  notieeable 
defect.  A  few  cypreaMt  and  dwarfiah  palma  ars  the 
only  tnea  to  be  diacovered  within  the  city  itaelf. 
The  minareta,  only  8  or  10  in  number,  which  often 
diaplay  elaewhere  a  i^raoeful  figure,  are  here  very 
ordinary,  and  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  aoeiie. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bnilditiga  which  eompoee 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  arreat  attention 
at  onoe,  on  account  of  theur  comparative  aiae  and 
elei^noe.  But  uiore  oonapicuoua  than  ail  is  tlie 
Moeque  of  Omar,  which  being  ao  near  at  hand,  on 
tlie  eaat  aide  of  the  city,  can  be  aurreyed  here  with 
great  advantage.  It  stands  near  the  centre  of  an 
indoaure  which  coincidea  very  nearly  with  the 
court  of  tlie  ancient  Temple.  It  is  built  <»  a  pUt- 
form,  460  feet  fh>m  east  to  west,  and  MO  finom 
north  to  aouth,  elevated  about  16  feet,  and  paved 
in  part  with  marble.  It  ia  approached  on  tlie  weat 
aide  by  three  fligbto  of  ataira,  on  tlie  north  by  two, 
on  tlie  aouth  by  two,  and  on  the  east  by  one.  The 
building  itaelf  ia  an  octagon  of  67  feet  on  a  aide, 
the  walla  of  which  are  ornamented  externally  with 
variegated  marblea,  arranged  in  elegant  and  intri- 
cate pattema.  The  lowec  atory  of  Uiis  atnicture  ia 
46  feet  high.  From  the  roof  of  thia  atory,  at  the 
dlatanoe  of  about  one  half  of  its  diameter  from  the 
outer  edge,  riaea  a  wail  70  feet  higher,  perforated, 
towarda  the  top,  with  a  aeriea  of  low  wlndowa. 
Ahov^  this  wall  riaea  a  dome  of  great  beauty,  40 
feet  high,  anrmounted  by  a  gilt  creacent.  The  en- 
Ure  altitude,  therefore,  including  the  platform,  ia 
170  feet  The  dome  ia  covered  with  lead,  and  tlie 
roof  of  the  firat  atory  with  tilea  of  gbsed  porcelain. 
The  Mosque  has  four  doora,  which  feoe  the  cardi- 
nal pointa,  guarded  by  handaome  porchea.  The 
Mohanunedana  regard  it  aa  tlieir  holieat  aanctuary 
after  that  of  Meoca.  (For  theae  and  other  deCaila 
aee  Williama*a  Holf  CUy,  ii.  801  ff.)  The  ample 
eourtj  which  auzrounda  the  Moaque,  aa  aeen  from 
Olivet,  appeara  aa  a  graaa-plot,  ahaded  with  a  few 
treea,  and  intersected  with  walka.^ 

When  about  half  way  up  thia  mount,  tlie  tiav- 
eller  finda  himadf,  apparentiy,  off  agidnat  the  level 
of  Jenualem.  In  accordance  with  Uiia,  the  Evan- 
geliat  repreaenta  the  Saviour  aa  beUig  "  over  againat 
the  Temple  *'  aa  be  eat  on  the  Mount  of  Olivea,  and 
foretold  the  doom  of  the  devoted  eity  (Mark  ziii. 
8).  Hence  the  diaeiplea,  aa  they  liatened  to  him  at 
tliat  moment,  had  the  massive  **buildinga  of  the 
Temple  '*  in  fliU  view  before  them  acroaa  the  valley 
of  the  Kedron,  to  which  they  had  Juat  called  hia 
attention  with  ao  much  pride,  and  of  which  they 
were  told  that  aoon  **  not  one  atone  would  be  left 
en  another.*' 

Yiaitors  to  Jerusalem  by  the  way  of  YAfa  (Joppa) 
wd  Wadf  Aly^uMVitdiy  obtain  th^  first  sight  of  the 
eity  finom  the  northwest  Even  from  this  side  the 
lew  is  not  unimpressive.  The  walls  with  thehr 
Mttlements,  —  the  entire  circuit  of  which  Ues  at 
jnce  beneath  the  eye;  — the  bold  form  of  Olivet; 
the  distant  bills  of  Moab  in  dim  perspective;  the 
Inrrets  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre;  the  lofty 
topoU  nf  the  Moeque  of  Omar;  the  Castle  of  Da- 

•  •  'xlie  Ordnance  Surety  (Loud.  1866)  fiaraUhes  an 
itailMmte  description  of  the  Hanum  wf  th  its  moaqoea 
md  varimu  appurtraanoca,  foondad  on  caieAi]  InsfM^ 
(pp.  1KM6)  On  the  praniaaa  wwe  found  20 
laMa  or  dstems,  varying  in  depth  fkom  S  to  62| 
italoinf  water,  othna  dzy. 
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Hd,  ao  auliqiM  and  nMrnve;  —  aD 
into  view,  and  produce  a  atartiing 

Yet,  aa  Dr.  Robinaoo  remarka,  the  tnnitter  aiy 
do  better  to  ^  take  the  eamd-road  from  Ramkh  l» 
Jeruaalem;  or,  rather,  the  road  lying  aCifl  Aathet 
north  by  the  way  of  Beth-horon.  In  tliia  way  ht 
will  pass  near  to  Lydda,  Gimao,  Lower  and  Upper 
Beth4ioron,  and  (^beon;  he  irill  eee  Bamah  moA 
Gibeah  near  at  hand  on  hia  left;  and  he  may  paaae 
on  Soopua  togaaeon  the  city  from  one  of  the  fineat 
pointa  of  view'*  {LaUr  JU*.  iii.  160).  Stanley 
prefera  the  approach  Ihtim  the  Jericho  road.  **  No 
human  being  eould  be  disappointed  who  tint  aaw 
Jeruaalem  ftom  the  eaat  The  beauty  mnaiata  in 
thia,  that  you  thua  burst  at  once  on  the  two  great 
ravinea  which  cut  the  city  off  from  the  snrround- 
ing  table4and,  and  that  then  only  yon  have  a 
complete  view  of  the  Moeque  of  Omar  "  (8.  ^  P, 
p.  167,  Amer.  ed.).  Mr.  TViatram  ooinddee  in  this 
impreaalon.  ''Let  the  pilgrim  endeavor  to  enter 
from  the  east,  the  fevorite  approach  of  our  Load, 
the  path  of  hia  last  and  triumphal  entry.  It  ia  a 
gloriotta  buret,  aa  the  traveller  roonda  the  ahool- 
der  of  Mount  Olivet,  and  the  Haram  waO  ataata 
up  before  him  from  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Kedron, 
with  ite  domea  and  creacente  apaririing  in  the  ann- 
light  —  a  royal  city.  On  that  very  apot  He  once 
paused  and  gaaed  on  the  aame  bold  difla  anpporting 
a  for  nxMne  gloriona  pile,  and  when  He  behdd  the 
eity  He  wept  over  it "  {Land  of  Itnul^  p.  173  t 
9d  ed.).  The  writer  waa  ao  fortunate  aa  to  have 
thia  view  of  Jeruaalem,  and  would  add  that  no  one 
has  aeen  Jeruaalem  who  haa  not  had  thia  view. 

H. 


JEBU'SHA  (H^-)^  [poisesied  or  r 

afofi]:  'Icpoiwi;  [Vat  Epovs;]  Ales.  Upow'  J^ 
rvta\  daughter  of  Zadok,  queen  of  Uaiiah,  and 
mother  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah  (S  K.  xv.  33). 
In  Chronidea  the  name  ia  given  under  the  altcswd 
form  of— 

JEBU'SHAH  (n^^  [aa  above]:  Ic- 
pmMrd\  [Vat  '9va''\  Jerma)^  S  Chr.  xzviL  1. 
See  the  preoedbig  article. 

JESAI'AH  [88yL]  (n;ytt?^  [Jtkmfakmwat 
or  htM  itUvniim]:  'leo-for;  [Vat  IcaBa;  Alex. 
leo'cS^O  Jeaeioa).  1.  Son  of  Hananiah,  brother 
of  Pehttiah,  and  grandaon  of  Zerubbafael  (1  Chr. 
iU.  91).  But  aoooiding  to  the  LXX.  and  the  Vol- 
gate,  he  waa  the  eon  of  Pektiah.  For  an  ezpbn*- 
tion  of  thia  geneafogy,  and  the  difRcnltiea  oonneefeed 
with  it,  aee  Lord  A.  Hervey*s  Gmtahffia  of  omt 
Lordf  th,  iv.  $  v. 

2.  (^P7B7^  I.  e.  Jeahakh:  'itirU;  Alex.  I««^ 
o'cia;  [FA.  I«o-o'm:]  /salh.)  A  Bei^amite,  whoaa 
descendanta  were  among  thoae  choeen  by  lot  to  r»> 
aide  in  Jeruaalem  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Neb.  xi.  7). 

JBSHAI'AH[8ayl.].  L  (n^Py^:U•a*»- 
(um  q^  JeAoeoA] :  'Iir^  [Vat  Sam)  in'  1  Chr. 
xxT.  8,  and  'lenrla  [Vat  irtM]  in  ver.  15;  in  the 
ibrmer  the  Alex.  MS.  haa  Iceia  teal  Se^I,  and  hi 
the  Utter  lo-iot;  [Comp.  *lnd»i:]  the  Vu|g.  haa 


DOW  supplied  by  suifeoo  dratnage.    Booe  an  of 
0m  date,  but  In  othem  the  months  of  old  eundidii 
can  be  seen.    The  splandld  photogiaphle  vSews 
ons  saetions  of  the  Haram  wall  and  oOwr 
gnatly  to  the  value  ef  thia  puMkattoi. 


JK8HAKAH 

m^wai  Je§aia$,)  One  of  the  dx  eonf  of  Ted- 
tfta,  Mi  Apart  Ibr  the  mnaieftl  semce  of  the 
Umfkt,  mider  the  leedenhii.  of  their  fitther,  the 
^MpM  minatKl:  he  wu  the  chief  of  the  eighth 
MioD  of  the  eiiigen.  The  Hebrew  nmme  is  Men- 
\kal  wHh  that  of  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

^  ('loMTcaf ;  [Vai.]  Alex.  Ciacuasi  /solos.)  A 
lisvite  in  the  reign  of  David,  eldest  son  of  Kdi»- 
bisbf  a  descendant  of  Amnni  through  Moses  (1 
Chr.  xxri.  S5).  He  is  called  Isshiah  in  1  Chr. 
zm.  SI,  in  A.  V.,  though  the  Hebrew  i*  merely 
the  shortened  fixnu  of  the  name.  Shebuei,  one  of 
his  aneestors,  appears  among  the  Hemanites  in  I 
llir.  jxr,  4,  and  is  said  in  Targ.  on  1  Chr.  xxvi. 
24  to  be  the  same  with  Jonathan  the  son  of  Ger- 
ibooi,  the  ptieai  of  the  idols  of  the  Danites,  who 
■fterwuds  retonied  to  the  fear  of  Jehovah. 

3.  (n^y»^.:  *I<ratof;  rVat  IcHTcw;]  Alex. 
H^om:  /solas.)  The  son  of  Athaliah  and  chief 
of  the  bouse  of  the  Bene  [sons  of]  Elam  who  rfr- 
tuned  with  Ezra  (Ear.  viu.  7).  In  1  £sdr.  viu. 
33  he  is  called  JoaiAS. 

4.  {*laata;  [Vat.  CUreuasi]  ItaXtu*)  A  Mera- 
rite,  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  19).  He 
Ji  esUed  Osaiaii  in  1  Esdr.  viii.  48. 

JBSH'ANAH  (rOtr^  \aiuiat(\x  ^  'Icirvyi; 

[Vat-  Koira;]  Alex.  Ava;  Joseph.  >;  'lo-tjUof  .*  Jt^ 
»i»Oi  a  town  which,  with  its  dependent  villages 
(Heb.  and  Akx.  LXX.  ^  daughters  '*),  was  one  of 
the  three  taken  from  Jeroboam  by  Ab\jah  (2  Chr. 
oil.  19).  The  other  two  were  Bethel  and  Ephraim, 
iod  Jeahanah  is  named  between  them.  A  place 
if  the  same  name  was  the  scene  of  an  encounter 
hetwesn  Herod  and  Pappus,  the  general  of  Antig- 
Muis's  annj,  lebted  by  Joeephus  with  curious 
dctstk  {AmL  ziT.  15,  §  13),  whioh  however  convey 
no  oMiieation  of  its  position.  It  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  OnomnaHootk,  unlen  we  aoeept  the  coi^ecture 
af  Bdand  {Pakutkia  p.  861)  that  "  Jethaba,  urbs 
inUqna  Judssse,**  is  ai  once  a  corruption  and  a 
tnndstioo  ai  the  name  Jeshana,  which  signifies 
'Old.**  Nor  has  it  been  identified  in  modem 
isMs,  save  bj  Schwan  (p.  168),  who  pbuses  it  at 
*Al-8sium,  a  village  two  miles  W.  of  Bethel," 
nt  ondisoovcrable  in  any  mi^  whioh  the  writer 
MootMolted.  G. 

JBSHAAEOiAH  (nbKHttJ^  [^^nghi  to- 

nrdGod:  bntseeFttist]:  'Iirspi^A;  [Alex.]  Iff- 
Mi|Aa:  /tr^ela),  head  of  the  seventh  of  the  24 
rsJs  into  which  the  musldans  of  the  Levites  were 
irndsd  (1  Chr.  xxv.  14).  [Heman;  Jkduthun.] 
Hs  bdonged  to  the  house  of  Asaph,  and  had  12 
if  his  hoDse  under  him.    At  ver.  2  his  name  is 

vntta  AsAHKLAH,  with  an  initial  S  instead  of  *^ ; 
n»  the  LXX.  *IV>di\.  A.  C.  H, 

JBSHBTBBAB  (2M^tZ7;  [a /o(Aer'i  seri/  or 

s    •    •     •      * 

■^°«^]:  'Icor/ScuU;  [Alex.  IcrjSaaX:  Comp.  *lff0a- 
iB']  lAaab),  head  of  the  14tb  ooune  of  priuts 
X  6ir.  xxir.  13).     [Jbhoiarib.]        A.  C.  H. 

JB^HBR    O^J^    [ipri^Atoess]  :     'iwrip  ? 

tVsLJ  Alex.  Ima/ffopi  Jaser\  one  of  the  sons  li 
^b  the  son  of  Hesroo  by  his  wife  Asubah  (1 
£hr.  h.  18).     In  two  of  Kenniuiti'f  M3S.  it  is 

ntttei  "irr,  Jether^  torn  the  preceding  verse, 
Hid  in  one  MS.  the  two  names  are  oombhie^.  The 
t^Midlo  Syilae  has  Otkir,  the  same  form  in  which 
/flilsr  is  npreaeotad  in  2  Sam.  i.  18. 
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JESH1M0N  (i'W^^Jl^zikewaiUi  Is 
Num.  ii  Kprifios;  in  [1]  Sam.  [xxiii.,]  6  ^le^rw 
|c^t;  [xxiv.,  Itom.]  'Ico-o'cfi^s;  Alex.  Eiwatufun 
dssertom,  toliiudOj  Jetimon)^  a  name  which  ooouti 
in  Num.  xxi.  20  and  xxiii.  28,  in  designating  the 
position  of  Pisgah  and  Peor:   both  Jeacribed  as 

*«  feeing  (^39"^$)  the  Jeshimon.**  Not  knowing 
more  than  the  general  locality  of  either  Peor  or 
Pisgah,  this  gives  us  no  dew  to  the  situation  of 
Jeshimon.  But  it  is  elsewhere  used  in  a  similar 
manner  with  reference  to  the  position  of  two  places 
very  distant  from  both  the  above  —  the  hiU  uf  Ha- 
cbilah,  *»on  the  south  of,**  or  ^fiidng,  the  Jeshi- 
mon "  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19,  xxvi.  1,  3),  and  the  wil- 
derness of  ]VIaon,  also  south  of  it  (xxiii.  24).  Zipt 
(xxiii.  15)  and  Maun  are  knowm  at  the  preseut  day. 
They  lie  a  few  miles  south  of  Hebron,  so  that  tha 
district  strictly  north  of  them  is  the  hill-country 
of  Judah.  But  a  line  drawn  between  Macn  and 
the  probable  posiUon  of  Peor  —  on  the  high  coun 
try  opposite  Jericho  —  passes  over  the  dreary, 
barren  waste  of  the  hills  lying  immediately  on  the 
west  of  the  Dead  Sea.  To  this  district  the  name, 
if  interpreted  as  a  Hebrew  word,  would  be  not  in- 
applicable. It  would  also  suit  as  to  position,  as  it 
would  be  full  in  riew  from  an  elevated  point  on  the 
hi|^ilands  of  Moab,  and  not  fiu*  from  north  of  Maon 
and  Ziph.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  word 
Ao-iirdMA,  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  24,  must  not  be  over- 
looked, meaning,  as  that  elsewhere  does,  the  sunk 
district  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  the  modem 
Ghor,  Beth-Jeshimoth  too,  which  by  its  name 
ought  to  have  some  ocHinection  with  Jeshimon, 
would  appear  to  have  been  on  the  lower  level,  some- 
where near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan.  [Beth- 
Jbshimotr.]  Perhaps  it  \»  not  safe  to  lay  much 
stress  on  the  Hebrew  sense  of  the  name.  The 
passages  in  which  it  is  first  mentioned  are  indis' 
putably  of  very  eariy  date,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  it  is  an  archaic  name  found  and  adopted  by 
the  Israelites.  Q. 

•  Mr.  Tristram  {Land  of  Israel,  p.  640,  2d  ed.) 
supposes  Jeshimon  to  be  iiaed  for  *'  the  barren  pkin 
of  Uie  GhoTy^  about  Uui  mouth  cf  the  Jordan. 
Assuming  this,  he  makes  it  one  of  his  proofe,  thai 
the  brow  of  the  Belka  range  **  over  against  Jeri- 
cho "  (Deut  xxxiv.  1),  ascended  by  him,  is  the 
Nebo  or  Pisgah  of  Moses.  [Nebo,  Amer.  ed.] 
The  article  is  always  prefixed  in  the  Hebrew,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  poetic  passages  (Deut.  xxxiL 
10;  Ps.  kriii.  7,  Ixxviii.  40,  cvi.  14,  cvU.  4;  and  Is 
xliii.  19,  20).  It  is  really  questionable  whethei 
the  word  should  not  be  taken  as  appellative  raths 
than  a  proper  name.  In  the  former  case  the  par* 
ticular  desert  meant  must  be  inferred  from  the  ecn- 
text,  end  may  be  a  diflbrent  one  at  diflbrent  HskM. 
Lieut.  Warren  reports  that  after  special  uiqniiy 
on  the  ground  he  was  unable  to  find  any  trace  ol 
the  name  of  Beth^eshimoth  (see  above)  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan.  Ho  speaks, 
however,  of  a  ruin  at  the  northeast  of  the  Dead  Sea 
called  Swaivuk,  as  if  possibly  the  fest  ilte  mar 
hav9  been  ther«  ^Hqwt,  eto.,  1867-68,  p.  13).     H. 

JESUI'SHAI   [3  syl.]   C»0?^tt?^  [o/«tm9 

<^  cm  old]:  'Uired;  [Vat.  lo-cu;]  Alex.  If^otti: 
Jesut),  one  of  the  anoestoTB  of  the  Gaditea  whe 
dwelt  in  Gilead,  and  whoee  geneakgies  were  madi 
out  in  the  days  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
V.  14).  In  the  Peshito  Syriae  tbe  lattv  p«t  of 
the  vena  is  omitted. 
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JBSHOHA1AH  [4  lyl]  (rr^nSlD^  [bowed 
down  6y  JeAovoA] :  ^latrovia:  /tuhaia)^  s  chief  of 
one  of  the  fiHuilias  of  that  branch  of  the  Simeon- 
itai,  wliich  was  descended  &om  Shimel,  and  waa 
more  numerous  than  the  rest  ot  the  tribe  (1  Chr. 
It.  36).  He  was  oonoerned  hi  the  raid  upon  the 
Hamites  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

JESHOJA  [//e6.  Jeshu'a]  (V^,  [Jehovah 
helps,  or  saves] :  'IijtroSr:  Je$u€,  [Jema,]  and  Jo- 
tue)f  a  later  Hebrew  contraction  for  Joshua,  or 
rather  Jehoshua.     [Jkhoshua.] 

L  [Jotue,]  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  is  called 
Jeshua  in  one  passage  (Neh.  viii.  17).    [Joshua..] 

8.  [Jctua,  Jostle.]  A  priest  in  the  reign  of 
David,  to  wliom  the  ninth  ooune  M  bj  lot  (1  Chr. 
niv.  11).  He  u  called  Jeshuah  in  the  A.  V. 
One  branch  of  th«'  huuse,  nanidj,  the  children  of 
Jedaiah,  returned  ftx>m  Babylon  (Ear.  L.  86;  but 
see  Jedaiah). 

3.  [Jetue.]  One  of  the  Lentes  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  after  the  reformation  of  worship, 
placed  in  trust  in  the  cities  of  the  priests  in  their 
classes,  to  distribute  to  their  brethren  of  the  offer- 
ings of  the  people  (S  Chr.  zzzi.  15). 

4.  [Jotue,]  Son  of  Jehozadak,  first  high-priest 
of  the  third  series,  nanielj,  of  those  after  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity,  and  ancestor  of  the  fourteen  high- 
priests  his  suooessors  down  to  Joshua  or  Jason,  and 
Onias  or  Menelaus,  inclusive.  [Hioh-pkibst.] 
Jeshua,  like  his  contemporary  Zerubbabel,  was 
probably  bom  in  Babylon,  whither  his  fiUher  Jehoi. 
adak  had  been  taken  captive  while  young  (1  Chr. 
d.  15,  A.  v.).  He  came  up  firom  Babyton  in  the 
first  of  Cyrus  with  Zerubbabel,  and  took  a  leading 
part  with  him  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth. 
Every^ing  we  read  of  him  indicates  a  man  of 
earnest  piety,  patriotism,  and  courage.  One  of 
less  fiuth  and  resolution  would  never  have  sur- 
mounted all  the  difficulties  and  opposition  lie  had 
to  contend  with.  His  first  care  on  arriving  at 
Jerusalem  was  to  rebuild  the  altar,  and  restore  the 
daily  sacrifice,  which  had  been  suspended  for  some 
fifty  years.  He  then,  in  coi\junction  with  Zerub- 
babel, hastened  to  oollect  materials  for  rebuilding 
the  Temple,  and  was  able  to  hty  the  foundation  of 
it  as  early  as  the  second  month  of  the  second  year 
of  their  return  to  Jerusalem.  The  servioes  on  this 
occasion  were  conducted  by  the  priests  in  their 
proper  apparel,  with  their  trumpets,  and  by  the 
sons  of  Asaph,  the  Levites,  with  their  cymbals, 
according  to  the  ordinance  of  king  David  (Ezr.  iii.). 
However,  the  progress  of  the  work  waa  hindered 
by  the  enmity  of  the  Samaritans,  who  bribed  the 
oounselbrs  of  the  kings  of  Persia  so  eflectually  to 
obetmet  it  that  the  Jews  wen  unable  to  proceed 
with  it  till  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  — 
an  interval  of  about  fourteen  years.  In  thai  year, 
B.  c.  520,  at  the  prophesying  of  Haggai  and  Zeeh- 
ariah  (Ezr.  v.  1,  vi.  14;  Hagg.  i.  1,  13,  U,  u.  1-9; 
Zech.  i.-nii.),  tlie  work  was  resumed  by  Jeshua 
and  Zerubbabel  with  redoubled  vigor,  and  was  hap- 
pily completed  on  the  third  day  of  the  month  Adar 
(=  March),  in  the  sixth  of  Darius.^  The  dedica- 
tion of  the  Temple,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Pass- 
over, in  the  next  month,  were  kept  with  great  sol- 
fmnfty  and  rgo^cing  (Ezr.  vi.  15-22),  and  especially 


a  n»e  Tth,  after  the  Babylonian  reekoning,  aeooid- 
k^loPridiaax. 
t  Tke  eoDiMBtlDo  with  Bani,  Hasliablah  (nr  JbA" 
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M  twelve  h»^;oafti,  aoooiding  to  the  numiNr  of  tki 
tribes  of  Israel,*'  were  oflfand  as  a  aui-oflfariag  fn 
all  Israel.  Jeshua^s  leal  in  the  work  la  oommsnded 
by  the  Son  of  Shrach  (Eeelua.  zliz.  12).  Beside 
the  great  importance  of  Jeshua  sa  a  hiatorical  ehai^ 
acter,  fiom  the  critical  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  the  great  work  which  he  aooompliahjd,  hia 
name  Jesus,  his  restoration  of  the  Temple,  hia 
offioe  as  high-priest,  and  especiaUy  the  two  prophe- 
cies conceniing  him  in  Zech.  iii.  and  vL  9^15, 
point  him  out  as  an  eminent  type  of  Christ. 
[Hioh-pruot.]  Nothing  is  known  of  Jeahua 
later  than  the  seventh  year  of  Darius,  with  which 
the  narrative  of  Ear.  i.-vi.  ckises.  Joaephoa,  who 
says  tlie  Temple  was  seven  yeara  in  building,  and 
places  the  dedicaUon  of  it  in  the  nmth  of  Diirius, 
contributes  no  information  whatever  ooneeming 
him:  hu  history  here,  with  the  exception  of  the 
9th  sect,  of  b.  xi.  ch.  iv.,  bting  merely  a  paraphnae 
of  Ezra  and  1  Esdrsa,  especially  the  latter.  [Zeb- 
ubbabel.]  Jeshua  had  probably  oonveraed  oAen 
with  Daniel  and  Ezekiel,  and  may  or  may  not  famva 
known  Jehoiaehin  at  Babylon  in  hia  jtrnth.  Ha 
probably  died  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  written  Jehtmkma 
or  Joihua  in  Zech.  UL  1,  6,  Ac.;  liagg.  L  1, 
IS,  Ac 

5.  [In  Ezr.  ii.  40,  Vat  li|<rovc;  Neh.  ziL  8, 
Alex.  Ii^o'ou:  •Tosiie,  Jema,  once.]  Head  of  a 
Levitical  house,  one  of  tliose  which  returned  fram 
the  Babylonish  Captivity,  and  took  an  active  part 
under  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  The 
name  is  used  to  designate  either  the  whole  fomily 
or  the  successive  chiefr  of  it  (Ezr.  ii.  40,  iii.  9; 
Neh.  iii.  19,^  viii.  7,  ix.  4,  5,  xiL  8,  Ac).  Jesbna, 
and  Kadmiel,  with  wlumi  he  is  frequently  aasoci*- 
ted,  were  both  «« sons  of  Hodaviah  "  (called  Judah, 
Ezr.  iii.  9),  but  Jeshua*s  more  immediate  ancestor 
was  Azaniah  (Neh.  x.  9).  In  Neh.  xii.  24  (^  Jeahua 
the  son  of  Kadmiel "  Is  a  manifest  oonuption  of 
the  text.     The  LXX.  read  jcol  viol  KaS/u^     It 

is  more  likely  that  79  is  an  accidental  error  for  \ 

6.  [Joeue.]  A  branch  of  the  fiunily  of  Fkhaih- 
Moab,  one  of  the  chief  families,  probably,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Neh.  z.  14,  viL  11,  Ac.;  Ear.  x. 
30).  His  descendants  were  the  most  nomefooa  of 
all  the  fomiliea  whieh  returned  with  ZsnibbabeL 
The  verse  is  obscure,  and  might  be  translafted, 
**  The  children  of  Pahath-Moab,  for  (L  e.  repre- 
senting) the  children  of  Jeshua  and  Joab;"  ao 
that  Pahath-Moab  would  be  the  bead  of  the  fiunily. 

A.  an. 

JESHUA  [ffeb.  Jeshu%]  dS^W^t  [•»  •^»^] : 
^Irierovi  Jente\  one  of  the  towns  re^nhabited  by 
the  people  of  Judah  after  the  return  from  captirity 
(Neh.  xi.  26).  Being  mentioned  with  Mdadah, 
Beer-sheba,  etc.,  it  was  apparently  in  the  eKtrcoi* 
south.  It  does  not,  however,  occur  in  the  origina) 
lists  of  Judah  and  Simeon  (Josh,  xv.,  xxx.),  nor  is 
there  any  name  in  those  lists  of  which  this  wouM 
be  probably  a  oorruption.  It  ia  not  menttODad 
elsewhere.  ^• 

JEBH^AH  [Heb.  Jeshn'ah]  (S!|tf%'Ii|w»w: 

Jetua\  a  priest  hi  the  reign  of  David  (1  Cfar 
xxiv.  11),  the  same  aa  Jbohua,  No.  8. 

JESHU^UN,  and  once  by  mistake  in  A.  T 


ahnlah),  Henadad,  and  the  Levftus  a7-18K 
that  Jeshua,  the  ^ther  of  lev.  Is  the  saaw 
In  the  other  passsiss  cttsd 
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JBBU'BUN,  U.  iUt.  9  fl'l'^ff^  [lee  ii{fra]i 
i  ^h^nnwicVot,  onoe  witb  the  addltiiDii  of  *I^pa^X, 
iihidi  the  Arabic  of  the  Lond.  Polyglot  adopts  to 
the  ddoiion  of  the  former:  cUUcitUy  rectisnmus)^ 
a  symbolical  name  for  Israel  in  Deut.  xxzii.  15, 
xxxiii.  5f  96 ;  Is.  xliv.  S,  for  which  farioiis  etymol- 
o^;ics  hare  been  suggested.  Of  its  application  to 
Israd  there  seems  to  be  no  division  of  opinion. 
The  Tai^m  and  Peshito  Sjriae  uniformly  render 
Jedranm  by  *«  Israel.**     Kimchi  (on  Is.  xllv.  2) 

derives  it  from  the  root^HD^,  ffdtkar^  **  to  be  right 
«r  uprigbi."  because  Israel  was  «<  upright  among 

the  naUona;**  as  Q'^'^^^  yeshdrlmy  "the  up- 
right'* (Norn.  zziiL  10;  l*s.  cxi.  1)  is  a  poetical 
^<pdhtk»  of  the  chosen  peoplei  who  did  that 

wfaidi  vas  righl  ("^^^H,  hoff-ydthdr)  in  the  ^yes 
of  JeboAb,  in  ooatiadistinction  iW>m  the  idoUtrous 
besthea  who  did  that  which  was  preeminently  Me 

evil  G^'^n,  AdH-'a),  and  worshipped  fiJse  gods. 
This  ae  US  to  bare  been  the  riew  adopted  by  Aquila, 
Symmachua,  and  TheodoUon  —  who,  acceding  to 
tbs  aooamt  of  their  version  given  by  Jerome  (on 
Is.  iliv. '.!),  most  have  had  ty$6t  ot  tMraros  — 
ind  by  tlie  Vulgate  in  three  passages.  Matvenda 
'[(pioted  ai  Poolers  Synofttis,  Deut.  zxzii.  15),  talc- 
ing the  tame  root,  applies  it  ironically  to  Israel. 
For  the  file  reason,  on  the  authority  of  the  above- 
aatitioDed  Father,  the  book  of  (Jeiiesis  was  called 
**fhe  book  of  the  just*'  (tMcW),  es  relating  to 
tbi  hiatonv  of  Abraham,  Isaae,  and  Israel.     The 

tsmioatlai  7^  ^  either  intensire,  as  the  Vulgate 
tskns  it,  or  1^  aObetionate  diminotire  (**  Frdmm^ 
Chen,'*  Uitedg,  and  Furit;  ^UebUng;'  Hendewerk, 
sad  Bonsen).  Simonis  (Lex.  Ihbr.  s.  v.,  and 
Arc  Form.  Horn.  p.  58S)  connects  Jeshurun  with 

the  Arable  root  -.  y^*,  yanro,  which  in  the  second 

eoqj.  signifies  "  to  prosper,"  and  in  the  4th  "  to  be 
aeshhy,**  and  is  thus  cognate  with  the  Hebrew 

'^WHj  ^ihar,  which  in  Paul  signifies  "to  be 
blesssd.**  With  the  intensire  termination  Jesbu- 
nm  would  then  denote  Israel  as  supremely  happy 
or  prosperous,  and  to  this  signification  it  roust  be 
sUowed  the  eontext  in  Deut.  zxxii.  15  points. 
Miehaelis  {StippL  ad  Lex.  Btb.)  considers  it  as  a 

■ 

ifiminutire  of  Israel,  and  would  read  7^*^4^f  ^ 

nin,  contracted  from  I^^^TIQ^.)  yifreelAn.  Such 
tflo  was  the  opinion  of  Grotius  and  Vitringa,  and 
of  the  author  of  the  Veneto-Gk.  version,  who  ttn- 
^9n  it  *I<rpo«A(0-cot.  For  this  theory,  though 
iapported  by  the  weight  of  Gesenius*  authority,  it 
b  sesreely  necessary  to  say  there  is  not  the  smallest 
IbndatkNi,  either  in  analogy  or  probability.  In 
tibe  application  of  the  name  Jeshurun  to  Israel,  we 
na/  discover  that  fondness  for  a  play  upon  words 
sf  which  there  an  so  many  examples,  and  which 
■if^t  be  allowed  to  hare  some  influence  in  the 
Kketion  of  the  appellation.  But  to  derire  the  one 
from  the  other  is  a  fiuicy  unworthy  of  a  scholar. 
Two  other  etymologies  of  the  name  may  be 
■  showing  to  whal  lengths  eoi\}eeture  may 
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{Liber  dt  Ncminiibiu)  gives  the 
of  itumtm  lAamen. 
iogj  is  embodi«l  in  the  '^  J( 
ubbIIj  to  be  inrod  In  the  laisitos  and 


10  whan  not  veguhted  by  any  definite  prineiplHi 
Ibe  first  of  these,  which  is  due  to  Forster  (quoted 
by  Glasaius,  PhU,  8acr.  Ub.  ir.  tr.  S),  connects  it 

with  *n*1tZ^y  tMr,  *<  an  ox,'*  in  consequence  of  the 
allusion  in  the  context  of  Deut  xxxii.  16 ;  the  othei 

with  *^tt7,  tMkr^  (4  to  behold,*'  because  Israel  be 
held  the  presence  of  (jod.  W.  A.  W. 

JBSFAH  (^n;a?^  L  e.  YisshiyaTiu  [wloa 
Jehovah  Unda] :  *Ii)(rovW  [Vat  FA.  -rsi] ;  Alex 
Ifftrm:  Jena),  1.  A  Korhite,  one  of  the  might} 
men,  ^  helpers  of  the  battle,''  who  joined  David'i 
standard  at  Ziklag  during  his  flight  from  Saul  (1 
Chr.  xil.  6). 

a.  (njiyV-  'l*ridi  [Vat  lo-fmO  Alex.  Utrffta,' 
The  second  son  of  Usziel,  the  son  of  Kohath  (1 
Chr.  xxiii.  SO).  He  is  the  same  ss  Jeshiah,  whosr 
representatire  was  Zechariah  (1  Cbr.  xxiv.  25);  but 
our  transktors  in  the  present  instance  followed  the 
Vulg.,  as  they  hare  too  often  done  in  the  case  </ 
proper  names. 

JESIM1EL  (btJtD^a;^  [lokom  God  iets  ^p 
or  places] :  'Icr/ta^A ;  [Vat  omits  :]  Jsmel)^  s 
Slmeonite,  descended  ftT>m  the  prolific  family  of 
Shimei,  and  a  prince  of  his  own  branch  of  the  tribe, 
whom  he  led  sgainst  the  peaceful  Haniites  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

JfiS'SB  (^r?^,  i.  e.  Ishai  [perh.  Unmg,  Ges. 
or  gifl^  i.  e.  of  God,  Dietr.]:^  *I«<r<ra/;  Joseph. 
^leertrMi-  /s^t.*  in  the  margin  of  1  Cbr.  x.  14, 
our  translators  hare  given  the  Vulgate  f<»in),  the 
father  of  David,  and  ^us  the  immediate  progenitor 
of  the  whole  line  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  ulti- 
mately of  Christ  He  is  the  only  one  of  his  name 
who  appears  in  the  sacred  recoids.  Jesse  was  the 
son  of  Orkd,  who  again  was  the  fruit  of  the  unkat 
of  Boaz  and  the  Moabitess  Ruth.  Nor  was  Ruth's 
the  only  foreign  blood  that  ran  in  his  reins ;  for  hk 
great-grandmother  was  no  less  a  person  than  Rahab 
the  Canaanite,  of  Jericho  (Matt.  i.  5).  Jesse'fe 
genealogy  6  is  twice  given  in  fhll  in  the  Old'Testar 
nient,  namely,  Ruth  iv.  18-22,  and  1  Chr.  ii.  5-12. 
We  there  see  that,  k>ng  before  David  had  rendered 
his  fkmilydllustrious,  it  belonged  to  the  greatest 
house  of  Judah,  that  of  Pharez,  through  Hezron 
his  eldest  son.  One  of  the  links  in  the  descent  was 
Nahshon  (N.  T.  Naasson),  chief  man  of  the  tribe 
at  the  critical  time  of  the  Exodus.  In  the  N.  T. 
the  genealogy  is  also  twice  given  (Matt  i.  8-5; 
Luke  iu.  32-34). 

He  is  commonly  designated  as  "  Jesse  the  Beth- 
kshemite  '*  (1  Sam.  xn.  1,  18).  So  he  is  called  by 
his  son  David,  then  fresh  from  home  (xvii.  58  )i 
but  his  full  title  is  «*  the  Ephrathita  cf  Bethlehem 
Judah  **  (xvii.  12).  The  double  expression  and  the 
use  of  the  antique  word  Ephrathite  perhaps  imply 
that  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  pkuoe. 
He  is  an  "old  man  **  when  we  first  meet  with  him 
(1  Scun.  xvii.  12),  with  ei^ht  sons  (xvi.  10,  xvii.  12), 
residing  at  Bethlehem  (xvi.  4,  5).  It  would  appear, 
however,  from  the  terms  of  xvi.  4, 5,  and  of  .Tosq>hus 
{AnL  vi.  8,  $  1),  that  Jesse  was  not  one  of  the 
"  dderf  **  of  the  town.  The  few  slight  glimpses  we 
can  cai^h  of  him  are  soon  recatted:    According  to 

wliMlowk  of  Bnf  Ush  churoiies.    One  d  die  fliMSt  Is  at 
Dorchsster,  Ozoo.    The  trie  spiHigs  frrm  Jesse, 
««,     Is  rBenmbeni  at  the  bottom  oC  the  window,  and 
east  I  tains  26  mambsfs  of  the  lio^)  ouluilnatinf  in-  on 
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Jewkh  tnditloD,  noordAl  in  tiw  Tmrgam 
OB  S  Sun.  izL  10,  he  wu  »  wcayor  of  the  yaili  cf 
the  Haetuarf,  but  m  then  ii  fio  oontndietion, 
■0  there  ia  no  corroboratioD  of  this  in  the  Bible, 
■nd  it  is  possible  that  it  was  suggested  bj  the 
oeeurrenee  of  the  word  orgim,  **  weaverSi"  in  con- 
nection with  a  member  of  hie  fiunilj.  [Jaakb> 
Obsgim.]    Jesee's  wealth  seems  to  have  eonsisted 

ef  a  floek  of  sheep  and  goats  ()^^,  A.V.  *<sbeep"), 
which  were  under  the  care  of  Dand  (ivi.  11,  itU. 
84,  85).  Of  the  produce  of  this  flock  we  find  him 
on  two  occasions  sending  the  simple  presents  which 
in  those  days  the  highest  penons  were  wont  to 
accept  —  slices  \>f  milk  cheese  to  the  captain  of  the 
division  of  the  army  in  which  his  sons  were  serving 
(zvii.  18),  and  a  kid  to  Soul  (zvi.  SO);  with  the 
accompaniment  in  each  ease  of  parched  com  ftom 
the  iidds  of  Booz,  kiaves  of  the  bread  from  whidi 
Bethlehem  took  its  very  name,  and  wine  from  the 
vineyards  which  still  enrich  the  terraces  of  the  hill 
bek>w  the  village. 

When  David's  rupture  with  Saul  had  finafly 
driven  him  from  the  court,  and  he  was  in  the  cave 
of  AduUam,  "his  brethren  and  all  his  father's 
house  "  jouied  him  (zxii.  1 ).  His  "  brother **  (prob- 
ably Eliab)  is  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion  (zx. 
SI9)  as  taking  the  lead  in  the  fomily.  This  is  no 
more  than  we  should  expect  from  Jesse's  great  age. 
David's  anxiety  at  the  same  period  to  find  a  wfe 
vefiige  for  htt  parents  fh>m  the  probttble  vengeance 
of  Saul  is  also  quite  in  accordance  with  their  help- 
less condition.  He  took  his  father  and  his  mother 
into  the  country  of  Moab,  and  deposited  them  with 
the  king,  and  there  they  disappear  firom  oar  view 
in  the  records  of  Scripture.    But  another  old  Jewish 

tradition  (Rabboth  Seder,  SC£?:i,  256,  od.  2)  sUtes 

that  after  David  had  quitted  the  hold,  his  parents 
and  brothers  were  put  to  death  by  the  king  of  Moab, 
so  that  there  remained,  besides  David,  but  one 
brother,  who  took  refuge  with  Nahaah,  king  of  the 
Bene-Ammon. 

Who  the  wife  of  Jesse  was  we  are  not  told.  His 
eight  sons  will  be  found  displayed  under  David, 
i.  552.  The  fiunily  contained  in  addition  two 
fismale  members,  Zeruiab  and  Abigail  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  these  were  Jesse's  dauffhters,  for 
though  they  are  called  the  sisters  of  his  sons  (1  Chr. 
11.  16),  yet  Abigail  is  said  to  have  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nahash  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25).  Of  this  two 
ezf^nations  have  been  proposed.  (1.)  The  Jewish 
—  that  Nahash  was  another  name  for  Jesse 
(Jerome,  Q.  Iltbr.  on  2  Sam.  xvii.  25  «).  (2.)  Pro- 
i^ssor  Stanley's^ that  Jesse's  wife  had  been  formerly 
wife  or  concubine  to  Nahash,  possibly  the  king  of 
the  Ammonites  (David,  i.  552). 

An  English  reader  can  hardly  fiul  to  remaric 
iiow  often  Jesse  is  mentioned  long  after  the  name 
of  David  had  become  fismous  enough  to  supersede 

a  This  is  given  also  4n  the  Turiram  to  Both  Iv.  28. 
"  And  Obed  begat  Iihai  (Jesse),  whose  name  to  Nachash, 
becaase  there  were  net  found  in  him  Inlquitj  and  cor* 
raptloo,  that  he  should  be  delivered  Into  the  hand  of 
ttis  Angel  of  Death  that  he  should  take  away  his  soul 
from  him  ;  and  he  lived  many  days  until  was  fhlflllsd 
before  Jehovah  the  counsel  which  the  Serpent  gave  to 
Oharvah  the  wife  of  Adam,  to  eat  of  the  tree,  of  the 
fruit  of  which  when  they  did  eat  they  were  able  to 
between  good  and  evil ;  end  by  reason  of  this 
all  ttM  lahabilsn  of  the  earth  beeaow  caiity 
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that  of  his  obeeure  and  humble  pannt  Whfli 
David  was  a  struggling  outlaw,  it  was  nsAmal  that 
to  friend  and  foe  — to  Saul,  I>o^,  and  Nabal,  as 
less  than  to  the  captuns  of  Jiidah  and  Bei\)amiB  — 
he  should  be  merely  the  "son  of  Jcase"  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  9, 13;  oomp.  xxiv.  16,  xxv.  10;  1  Chr.  xii.  18); 
but  that  Jesse's  name  should  be  brought  finnrard 
in  records  of  so  kte  a  date  as  1  Chr.  zxix.  26,  snd 
Ps.  facxii.  20,  k>ng  after  the  establishment  of  David's 
own  house,  is  certainly  worthy  of  notice.^  E^»> 
eially  is  it  to  be  observed  that  it  is  in  his  name— 
the  **  shoot  out  of  the  stump  of  Jesse  ....  the 
root  of  Jesse  which  should  stand  as  an  ensign  ts 
the  people  **  (Is.  xi.  1, 10),  that  Isaiah  announeei 
the  most  splendid  of  his  promises,  inten«Ied  to  ronss 
and  cheer  the  heart  of  the  nation  at  the  tisse  of  its 
deepest  despondency.  6. 

JES'BUE  Vlinrovs:  Alex.  'liy^W;  [Aid.  *Ic^ 
wov4i]  •/esM),  a  Lerite,  the  same  aa  Jeshua  (1  &dr. 
T.  26 ;  eomp.  fisr.  iL  40). 


JE'SU  Clifffmh:  Jemt),  the  same  aa  Jcshm 
the  Levite,  the  father  of  Jocabad  (1  Eadr.  viiL  63 
see  Ear.  viiL  33),  also  called  Jkssitk,  Mid  Jnos. 

JEfirUI  01.9^^  [even,  level]  :  'ic^o^ ;  Alei. 
Ic#ovi :  Jeitm)^  the  sou  of  Asher,  whoee  deseendanta 
THK  JKBumcfl  were  numbered  in  the  pkuw  cf 
Moab  at  the  Jordan  of  Jericho  (Num.  xxvi.  44). 
He  is  elsewhere  called  Ibvi  (Gen.  slvL  17)  and 
IsHUAi  (1  Chr.  vii.  80). 

JES^UITES,  THB  O^tT  *n :  S  '\^o^  [VaL 
•ffi]:  Jeumim),  A  family  of  the  tribe  of  Asfa« 
(Num.  xxvi.  44). 

JESU^UN.    [JasHUBUir.]      * 

JE'SUS  Cliyrovs:  Jtm,  Jesus,  Josse),  the 
Greek  form  of  the  name  Joshu*  or  Jeshua,  a  coih 

traction  of  Jehoshua  (PS^'in)'),  that  ia,  "helpcf 
Jehovah"  or  "Saviour"  (Num.  xiii.  16).     [Jb* 

HOSHUA.] 

1.  Joahua  the  priest,  the  son  of  Jehosadak  (1 
Esdr.  V.  5,  8,  24,  48,  56,  68,  70,  vi.  2,  ix.  19; 
Ecdus.  xlix.  12).  Also  called  Jeshua.  [Jeshua, 
No.  4.] 

2.  (yesflis.)  Jeshua  the  Levite  (1  Esdr.  v.  58, 
ix.48). 

3.  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  (2  Eadr.  vH.  37; 
Ecdus.  xlvi.  1;  1  Mace.  ii.  55;  Ada  vii.  45;  Heb. 
iv.  8).     [Jobhua.] 

JE'SUS  THE  FATHER  OF  SIRACH. 

[Jesus  the  Son  op  Sibacu.] 

JE^US  THE  SON  OF  SIRACH  Cli^Mif 
Vi6s  ^eipdr  [Alex.  2<pax] :  •^<«x*  ^^^  Siraek) 
is  describecT  in  the  text  of  Ecdcaiasticus  (L  27)  ss 
the  author  of  that  book,  which  in  the  LXX.,  and 
generally,  except  in  the  Western  Church,  is  esSed 
by  his  name  the   Wisdom  of  Jtem  the  Som  of 


of  death,  and  fai  that  Iniquity  only  died  Ishsl 
lil^teouB.** 

6  •  In  ttie  phraseolonr  here  vefrrred  Ns  ttie 
will  reeogoiae  the  taste  of  the  oriental  miod,  wid^ 
delighta  in  a  sort  of  poetks  psimphnM.  Henee  tlis 
fk«quent  phntfs,  '<  Son  of  David,'*  »  Seed  of  David," 
etc.,  as  applied  to  Christ.  The  boo  is  often  dedfnalsd 
by  the  fkther^s  name,  as  above,  where  the  lattv  k 
known  only  through  muh  aseoelatioD  of  his  name  a* 
In  the  addreee  to  Bank :  *'  Tlioo  eon  of 
(Judg.  ▼.  12),  and  the  flavionr^i  appeal  to 
Rai»«.^«.»orJeaas''(JohBZxL15).  >. 
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or  dmpi  J  the  Wimkm  of  I^raeh  (Eo- 
ruaiASTiccs,  {1).  The  lame  pana^  Bp««k8 
if  him  as  a  native  of  Jeniaalem  (Eoclus.  L  e.)^  and 
ttw  tntenud  character  of  the  book  ooiiArnis  its 
EUeatiniaa  origin.  The  name  Jesus  waa  of  fre- 
qwnt  oeetirrence,  and  wai  often  repreaented  by  the 
UiedE  Jason.  In  the  apocryphal  list  of  the  lxxii 
eommisMoiicrs  sent  by  I'JeHzar  to  Pti^emy  it  occurs 
tviee  ( Arist.  /fist.  ap.  Hody,  De  text.  p.  viL } ;  but 
there  b  not  the  sli^test  f^round  for  connecting  the 
author  of  ICccIeaiasticus  with  either  of  the  persons 
Unre  mentioned.  The  various  ooi\jeetures  which 
ksve  been  made  ss  to  the  position  of  the  son  of 
Sinch  from  the  contents  of  his  book;  as,  for 
instanoe,  that  he  was  a  priest  (ftom  viL  29  ffl,  xlv., 
ilix.,  L),  or  a  phj-sidan  (ftom  xxzviii«  1  if.),  are 
squally  nnibunded. 

Among  the  later  Jews  the  "  Son  of  Surach  **  was 
adebrated  under  the  name  of  Ben  Sira  as  a  writer 
sf  prorerbs,  and  some  of  those  which  have  been 
pwjsawed  ofler  a  close  resemblance  to  passages  in 
Eeelesiastieus  [Ecclesiasticub,  §  4,  vol  i.  p.  651, 
note  a] ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  a  later  com- 
pihtion  was  suhstitnted  for  the  original  work  of 
Ben  Sin  (Zunz,  GaUead.  Vortr,  tL  Judtn,  p.  100 
C),and  tradition  has  present  no  authentic  details 
sf  his  person  or  his  lifo. 

The  chronologioal  difflculties  which  have  been 
rvsed  as  to  the  date  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  have  been 
sbesdy  noticed  [Ecclrsiasticus,  $  4],  and  do 
Bot  esil  for  further  discussran. 

According  to  the  tirst  prerfoscne  to  the  book  of 
Eedesiasticus,  taken  from  the  Synopgi*  of  the 
Pseudo-Athanasiua  (iv.  p.  877,  ed.  Migne),  the 
tnmsktor  of  the  book  bore  the  same  name  as  the 
sotbor  of  it.  If  this  conjecture  were  true,  a  gene- 
skgy  of  the  following  farm  would  result:  1.  Sirach. 
2.  Jesus,  son  (fiither)  of  Sirach  {author  of  the 
book).  3.  Sirach.  4.  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach  {trntU' 
Inbir  of  the  book).  It  is,  however,  most  likely 
that  the  last  chapter,  "  The  pratftr  of  Jews  titt 
foa  of  Stradk,"'  ga\-e  occasion  to  this  coryecture. 
The  prater  was  attributed  to  the  translator,  and 
Chen  the  table  of  suceession  foflowed  necessarily 
from  the  title  attsched  to  it  B.  F.  W. 

JB'SUS  rino-oDt],  called  JUSTUS  [jmO, 
Christian  who  was  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  and 
jjtned  him  in  sendins;  salutations  to  the  Colossians. 
Ue  wss  one  of  the  fellow- workers  who  were  a  com- 
fiort  to  the  Apostle  (Col.  iv.  11).  In  the  Acta 
StmeL  Jun.  iv.  67,  he  is  commemorated  as  bishop 
ef  Elentheropolis.  W.  T.  B. 

*  This  Jesus  or  Justus  cannot  be  identical  with 
the  Justus  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  7).  The  one 
here  mentioned  was  a  Jewish  Christian  (one  "  of  the 
lirracjcision,*'  0>1.  iv.  11),  but  the  other  a  Gentile 
•ro  had  bem  a  Jewish  proselyte  {otfiSjityos  rh^ 
lc«» )  before  he  embraced  the  (jospd.     [Justus.] 

H. 

JR'SUS  CHRIST.  The  name  Jesus  Clrifrovt) 
il^nilles  Sariour.  Its  origin  is  explained  above, 
ind  it  seems  to  have  been  not  an  uncommon  name 
moog  the  Jews.  It  is  sssigned  in  the  New  Testa- 
cent  (1)  to  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  **  saves 
HiM  people  fW>m  their  sins**  (Matt.  i.  21);  slso 
!S)  to  Joshua  the  successor  of  Moses,  who  brought 
the  Israelites  Into  the  land  of  promise  (Xum.  xxvii. 
U;  Acts  vii.  45;  Meb.  iv.  8):  and  (it)  to  .Jesus 
tvmmed  Justiu,  a  converted  Jew,  associatea  with 
II.Puil(CoLiv.  11). 

lib  OMne  of  Christ  (Xfiurris  frotu   y^«.  I 
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anoint)  signifies  Awinted.  Priests  were  aiiointed 
amongst  the  Jews,  as  theu'  inaugnration  to  their 
office  (I  Chr.  xri.  22:  Ps.  cv.  15),  and  kings  also 
(2  Mace.  i.  24;  Kcclus.  xlri.  19).  In  the  New 
Testament  the  name  Christ  is  used  ss  equivalent 

to  Messiah    (Greek   Mtoolas;   Hebrew  fTtTlip: 

John  i.  41),  the  name  given  to  the  long  promised 
Prophet  and  King  whom  the  Jews  had  been  taught 
by  thebr  prophets  to  expect;  and  therefore  =  4 
i^X^I**^^*  (Acts  xix.  4;  Matt.  xi.  3).  The  use 
of  tills  name  as  applied  to  the  Lord  has  always  a 
reference  to  the  promises  of  the  Prophets.  In  Matt, 
ii.  4,  xi.  2,  it  is  assumed  that  the  Christ  when  He 
should  come  would  live  and  act  in  a  certain  way, 
described  by  the  Prophets.  So  Matt.  xxU.  42,  xxiii. 
10,  xxiv.  5,  23;  Mark  xil.  85,  xiii.  21 ;  Luke  iii.  1.5, 
XX.  41;  John  rii.  27, 31,  41,  42,  xii.  34,  in  aU  which 
plaoes  there  is  a  reforenoe  to  the  Messiah  as  de- 
lineated by  the  Prophets.  That  they  had  foretold 
that  Christ  should  suffer  appears  Luke  xxiv.  26,  46. 
The  name  of  Jesus  is  the  proper  name  of  our  Lord, 
and  that  of  Christ  is  added  to  identify  Him  with 
the  promised  Messiah.  Other  names  are  sometimes 
added  to  the  names  Jesus  Christ,  or  Christ  Jesus: 
thus  *'  Lord  "  (frequently),  " a  King'*  (added  as  a 
kind  of  expbnation  of  the  word  Christ,  Luke  xxlii. 
2).  "  King  of  Israel  **  (Mark  xv.  32),  Son  of  Darid 
(Mark  xii.  35;  Luke  xx.  41),  chosen  of  Crod  (Luke 
xxiii.  35). 

•  Kemarkable  are  such  expressions  as  ^  the  Christ 
of  Qod  **  (Luke  u.  26,  ix.  20;  Kev.  xi.  15,  xii.  10); 
and  the  phrase  "  in  Christ,"  which  occurs  about 
78  times  in  tlie  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  is  almost 
peculiar  to  them.  But  the  germ  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  words  of  our  liord  Himself,  ^  Abide  in  me, 
and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of 
itsdf,  except  it  abide  in  the  rine,  no  more  can  ye, 
except  ye  abide  in  me**  (John  xv.  4,  abo  5,  6. 
7,  9,  10).  Tlie  idea  that  all  Christian  life  is  not 
merely  an  imitation  and  following  of  the  liOrd,  but 
a  living  and  constant  union  with  Him,  causes  the 
Apostle  to  use  such  expressions  as  "  falfen  asleep 
in  Christ**  (1  Cor.  xv.  18),  '*I  knew  a  man  in 
Christ"  (2  Ox.  xii.  2),  "I  speak  the  truth  in 
Christ"  (1  Tim.  ii.  7),  and  many  others.  (S^ 
Schleusnv's  Lexicon ;  Wahl's  CVms ;  Fritzsche  on 
St.  Mnilhew ;  I)e  Wette*s  Commentary ;  Schmidt's 
Greek  Concordance^  etc.) 

llie  life,  the  Person,  and  the  Work  of  our  I^ord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament.  Of  this  threefold  subject  the 
present  article  includes  the  first  psu-t,  namely,  the 
Life  and  Teaching;  the  Person  of  our  l^rd  will  he 
treated  under  the  article  Son  ok  C>oi>;  and  \\U 
Work  will  naturally  fall  under  the  word  SAvmuK. 

Tovrards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great,  arrived  that  *'  fullness  of  time  **  which  Gu<l 
in  His  inscrutable  wisdom  had  appointed  for  tlie 
sending  of  His  Son ;  and  Jesus  was  bom  at  Beth- 
Idiem,  to  redeem  a  sinful  and  mined  worid.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  received  chronoloj^y,  which  is  in  feet 
that  of  Dion}'8ius  Exiguus  in  the  6th  centur}%  this 
event  occurred  in  the  year  of  Konie  754.  Hut 
modem  writers,  with  hardly  an  exception,  belie\'e 
that  this  calculation  places  the  natirity  some  yean 
too  kite;  a'though  they  diflTer  as  to  the  amount  of 
error.  Herod  the  Great  died,  according  to  Josephus, 
in  the  thirty-seventh  year  alter  he  was  appointed 
king  {Ant.  xvii.  8,  §  1;  i?.  ./.  i.  33,  §  8).  Hh 
ele\dtion  coincide*  with  the  consulship  of  Cm» 
Do»Mitius  Calrin'is  vid  C  Asinius  PoUio,  and  lUi 
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igtermiiMi  the  date  a.  u.  o.  7U  (Joeeph.  Ani.  <!▼. 
14,  §  5).  Then  it  mton  to  think  that  in  nich 
Qa]cuhitioi.s  Joeephus  reckons  the  jean  from  the 
month  N^iaan  to  the  eanie  month;  and  alio  that 
the  death  of  Herod  took  place  in  the  beginning  of 
the  thirty-seventh  year,  or  just  before  the  Paaaover 
<Jo8q>h.  AnL  zvii.  9,  §  3);  if  then  thirty-six  com- 
plete years  are  added  they  give  the  year  of  Herod's 
death  a.  u.  c.  750  (see  Note  on  Chronology  at  the 
end  of  this  article).  As  Jesus  was  bom  during 
the  life  of  Herod,  it  follows  from  these  data  that 
the  Nativity  took  place  some  time  before  the  month 
of  April  750,  and  if  it  took  phtce  only  a  few  months 
before  Herod's  death,  thai  its  date  would  be 
four  years  earlier  than  the  Dionysian  reckoning 
(Wieseler). 

Three  other  chronological  data  occur  in  the 
Gkispels,  but  the  arguments  founded  on  them  are 
not  conclusive.  1.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  Passover  (John  ii.  13),  at  which  certain 
Jews  mention  that  the  restoration  of  their  Temple 
had  been  in  progress  for  forty-six  yean  (ii.  20), 
fesus  himself  being  at  this  time  ^*  about  thirty 
years  of  age  "  (Luke  iU.  23).  As  the  date  of  the 
Temple-restoration  can  be  ascertained,  it  has  been 
argued  firom  these  (acts  also  that  the  nativity  took 
place  at  the  b^inning  of  A.  u.  c.  750.  But  it  is 
sometimes  argued  that  the  words  that  determine 
our  Lord's  age  are  not  exact  enough  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  such  a  calculation.  2.  The  appearance 
of  the  star  to  the  wise  men  has  been  thought  likely, 
by  the  aid  of  astronomy,  to  determine  the  date. 
But  the  opinion  that  the  star  in  the  East  was  a 
remarkable  corgunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in 
the  sign  Pisces,  is  now  rejected.  Besides  the  dif- 
ficulty of  reconciling  it  with  the  sacred  narrative 
(Matt  ii.  9)  it  would  throw  back  the  birth  of  our 
Fiord  to  A.  u.  c.  747,  which  is  too  early.  3. 
Zacharias  was  '*  a  priest  of  the  course  of  Abia  *' 
(Luke  i.  5),  and  he  was  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
his  course  when  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  was 
foretold  to  him;  and  it  has  been  thought  possible 
to  calculate,  from  the  place  which  the  course  of 
Abia  held  in  the  cycle,  the  precise  time  of  the 
Saviour's  birth.  All  these  data  are  discussed  below 
(p.  1381). 

In  treating  of  the  Tife  of  Jesus,  a  perfect  record 
ef  the  events  would  be  no  more  than  a  reproduction 
if  the  four  Gospels,  and  a  discussion  of  those  e\'enta 
would  swell  to  the  compass  of  a  voluminous  com- 
mentary. Neither  of  these  would  be  appropriate 
here,  and  in  the  present  article  a  brief  sketch  only 
of  the  IJfe  can  be  attempted,  drawn  up  with  a  view 
to  the  two  remaining  articles,  on  the  Son  of  God 
and  Saviour. 

The  Man  who  was  to  redeem  all  men  and  do 
for  the  human  race  what  no  one  could  do  for  his 
brother,  was  not  bom  into  the  world  as  others  are. 
rhe  salutation  addressed  by  the  Angel  to  Mary  His 
;nother,  "Hail!  lliou  that  art  highly  favored," 
a  M  the  prelude  to  a  new  act  of  divine  creation ;  the 
first  Adam,  that  sinned,  was  not  bom  but  created ; 
the  second  Adam,  that  restored,  was  bom  indeed, 
but  in  supernatural  fashion.  **The  Holy  Ghost 
ihall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest 
•hall  overshadow  thee:  therefore  also  that  holy 
tiling  irbicu  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called 
Ihe  Son  of  God ''  (Luke  i.  35).  Mary  received  the 
annoanoement  of  a  miracle,  the  foil  import  of  which 
die  eonld  not  have  understood,  with  the  submis- 
rion  of  one  who  knew  thnt  the  message  came  from 
Hod;  and  the  Angel  departed  from  her.     At  finrt. 
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her  betrothed  husband,  when  he  hcuni 
what  had  taken  place,  doubted  her,  bnt  a 
natural  communication  eonvinced  him  of  her  poriif 
and  he  took  her  to  be  his  wife.  Not  only  was  thf 
approaching  birth  of  Jesus  made  the  tatgeei  of 
supernatural  communications,  but  that  of  John  the 
Baptist  the  forerunner  also.  Thus  before  the  hirth 
of  either  had  actually  taken  place,  a  small  knot  of 
persons  had  been  prepared  to  expect  th«  folfillment 
of  the  divine  promises  in  the  Holy  One  that  should 
be  bom  of  Mary  (Lake  i.). 

The  prophet  Micah  had  foretold  (▼.  2)  that  the 
future  king  should  be  bom  in  Bethlehem  of  Jndns, 
the  place  where  the  house  of  David  had  ita  oi%fai; 
but  Mary  dwelt  in  Nazareth.  Augustus,  bowenr, 
had  ordered  a  general  census  cf  the  Kmian  cmiHre, 
and  although  Judaea,  not  being  a  prorinoe  of  the 
empure,  would  not  necessarily  come  under  audi  ao 
order,  it  was  included,  proltably  becauae  the  inten- 
tion was  already  conceived  of  reducing  it  after  a 
Ume  to  the  condition  of  a  province  (see  Note  on 
Chronology).  That  such  a  census  was  made  we 
know  from  Coasiodoms  ( Var,  iii.  52).  That  in  its 
application  to  Palestine  it  should  be  made  with 
reference  to  Jewish  feelings  and  pr^udioea,  being 
carried  out  no  doubt  by  Herod  the  Jewish  king, 
was  quite  natural;  and  ao  Joseph  and  Mary  went 
to  Bethldiem,  the  city  of  David,  to  be  taxed.  From 
the  wdl-known  and  much-canvassed  pasaage  In  SI. 
Luke  (ii.  2)  it  appears  that  the  taxing  was  not 
completed  till  the  time  of  Quirinus  (Cyreniua),  soom 
years  kter;  and  how  far  it  was  carried  now,  cannot 
be  determined ;  all  that  we  leam  is  that  it  brofoght 
Joseph,  who  was  of  the  house  of  David,  from  hia 
home  to  Bethlehem,  where  the  Lord  waa  bom.  Aa 
there  was  no  room  in  the  inn,  a  manger  waa  the 
cradle  in  which  Christ  the  Ijord  was  laid.  Bnt 
ngns  were  not  wanting  of  the  greatness  of  the  event 
that  seemed  ao  unirapoitant.  Lowly  ahephcrda 
were  the  witnesses  of  the  wonder  that  aeoompanird 
the  lowly  Saviour's  birth :.  an  angel  proclaimed  to 
them  "good  tidings  of  great  joy; "  and  then  the 
exceeding  Joy  that  was  in  heaven  amongst  the  angeh 
about  this  mystery  of  love  broke  through  the  silmc 
of  night  with  the  words  —  "^  Glory  to  God  m  the 
highcHt,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towarda 
men  "  (Luke  ii.  8-20).  We  need  not  suppose  that 
these  simple  men  were  cherishing  in  their  hearts 
the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  which  othcn  had 
relinquished ;  they  were  chosen  from  the  humble, 
as  were  our  liord's  companions  ailerwards,  in  order 
to  show  that  God  "  hath  chosen  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  whidi  are 
mighty**  (1  Cor.  i.  26-31),  and  that  the  poor  and 
meek  could  apprehend  the  message  of  salvation  to 
which  kings  and  priests  could  turn  a  deaf  ear. 

The  subject  of  the  Genealogy  of  otir  Lord,  aa 
given  by  St  Matthew  and  St.  Like,  is  disensed 
foUy  in  another  article.  [See  Gexkalogt  or 
Jesus  Christ.] 

The  child  Jesus  is  circumcised  in  due  time,  b 
brought  to  the  Temple,  and  the  mother  makes  the 
offering  for  her  purification.  That  offering  wanted 
its  peculiar  meaning  in  this  case,  which  was  an  act 
of  new  creation,  and  not  a  birth  after  the  common 
order  of  our  fellen  nature.  But  the  seed  of  the 
new  kingdom  was  to  grow  undiscemibly  as  yet;  nc 
exemption  was  daiuMd  by  the  "  highly  fisvored  * 
mother,  and  no  portent  intervened.  She  made  htc 
humble  ofllMng  like  any  other  Judiran  mother,  an, 
would  have  gone  her  way  unnoticed ;  hot  hers  tos 
God  suflerad  not  His  bdoved  Son  to  be  withoal  • 
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and  SiineoD  and  Anna,  taught  from  God 
the  object  of  their  earnest  longinga  was  before 
•lieai,  propheried  of  His  divine  fpwk:  the  one  re- 
jokiog  that  hia  eyes  had  seen  the  lalTation  of  God, 
and  £b  other  spoiking  of  Him  *«  to  all  that  looked 
kr  redemption  in  Jerusalem  "  (Luke  U.  2S-38). 

Thui  recognised  amongat  His  own  people,  the 
SatHoar  was  not  without  witness  amongst  the 
keathen.  *«  Wise  men  from  the  fiast"~that  is, 
IVniatt  magi  of  the  Zend  religion,  in  which  the  idea 
of  a  Zozioah  or  Redeemer  was  eksarij  known  — 
pdded  miraeuloualj  by  a  star  or  meteor  created  for 
the  pnrpoee,  came  and  sooght  out  the  Saviour  to 
pay  him  homage.  We  have  said  that  in  the  year 
747  oeeonned  a  remarkable  combination  of  the 
fihoela  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  this  is  supposed 
1o  be  the  sign  by  which  the  wise  men  knew  that 
the  birth  of  some  great  one  had  taken  place.  But, 
as  hae  been  said,  the  date  does  not  agree  with  this 
view,  and  the  account  of  the  EvangelUt  describes  a 
nn^  star  moving  before  them  and  guiding  thefar 
steps.  We  most  suppose  that  God  saw  ^od  to 
wpak  to  the  magi  in  their  own  way:  they  were 
seeking  light  from  the  study  of  the  stars,  whence 
only  [^yaical  light  could  be  found,  and  He  guided 
them  to  the  Source  of  spiritual  light,  to  the  cradle 
of  his  Son,  by  a  star  miraculously  made  to  appear 
to  them,  and  to  speak  intelligibly  to  them  through 
their  ]MeooncepUona.  The  oflerings  which  they 
brought  have  been  regarded  as  symlMlical:  the  gold 
wtt  tribute  to  a  king,  the  frankincense  was  for  the 
Die  of  a  priest,  and  the  myrrh  for  a  body  preparing 
far  the  Umib — 

"  Anraa  nMcmtl  ftadamnt  munera  regl, 
Thuia  dedera  Deo,  mjniuun  triboero  sepalto,'* 

mj9  Seduliua:  bat  in  a  more  general  view  these 
were  at  any  nte  the  oflfarings  made  by  wonhippers, 
sod  in  that  light  must  the  magi  be  regarded,  llie 
events  eonnei^ed  with  the  birth  of  our  Lcm!  are 
sD  significant,  and  here  some  of  the  wisest  of  the 
heathen  kneel  before  the  Redeemer  as  the  first-fruits 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  aa  a  sixn  that  his  dominion 
was  to  be  not  merely  Jewish,  but  as  wide  as  the 
whole  werid.  (See  Hatt  U.  1-12:  Munter,  Der 
Stem  der  ffetjen,  Copenhagen,  1827;  the  Com- 
nentariea  of  AUcxd,  Williams,  Olshansen,  and 
Henbncr,  where  the  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  star  are  discussed.) 

A  little  child  made  the  great  Herod  quake  upon 
kis  throne.  When  he  knew  that  the  magi  were 
eome  to  ha3  their  King  and  Ijord,  and  did  not 
rtop  at  his  palace,  but  passed  on  to  a  humbler  roof, 
and  when  be  found  ih»t  they  would  not  return  to 
Wfray  this  child  to  him,  he  put  to  death  all  the 
children  in  Bethlehem  that  were  undor  two  years 
M'  The  crime  was  great;  but  the  number  of  the 
vctims,  in  a  tittle  place  Uke  Bethldiem,  was  small 
eaoogh  to  escape  special  record  amongat  the  wicked 
•ets  of  Herod  from  Josephus  and  other  historians, 
■s  it  had  no  political  interest  A  confused  indica- 
tion of  it,  however,  is  found  hi  Macrobius  (StUum. 
IL4). 

Joseph,  warned  by  a  divam,  flees  to  Egypt  with 
the  young  child,  beyond  the  reach  at  Herod's  aim.  I 
nils  ffight  of  our  Lord  from  his  own  land  to  the ' 
md  of  darkness  and  idolatry  —  a  bnd  atisociated 
0tn  to  a  proverb  with  all  that  was  hostile  to  God 
t«l  bis  people,  impresses  on  us  the  reality  of  his 
snmitiation.  Herod's  cup  was  well  nigh  foil;  and 
'ho  docn  that  soon  overtook  him  could  hare  arrested 
bhn  then  ia  hia  bloody  attempt;  hot  Jesus,  in 
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accepting  humaoHy,  accepted  all  its  ineideuta.  Hi 
was  sav^,  not  by  the  intenreutlou  of  God,  but  by 
the  obedience  of  Joseph;  and  from  the  storms  of 
perseeutioa  He  had  to  use  the  common  means  of 
escape  (Matt.  ii.  10-23;  Thomas  &  Kempis,  ill.  16, 
and  Commentaries).  After  the  death  of  Herod,  in 
less  than  a  year,  Jesus  returned  with  hu  parents  to 
their  own  land,  and  went  to  Naaareth,  where  they 
abode. 

Eicept  as  to  one  event  the  Evangelists  are  silent 
upon  the  succeeding  years  of  our  Lord's  life  down 
to  the  commenoemeut  of  his  ministry.  When  He 
waa  twelve  years  <dd  He  was  found  in  the  temple, 
hearing  the  docton  and  asking  them  questioua 
(Luke  ii.  40-52).  We  are  shown  this  one  fiict  that 
we  may  know  that  at  the  time  when  the  Jews  con- 
sidered childhood  to  be  passing  into  youth,  Jesus 
was  already  aware  of  his  mission,  and  consciously 
preparing  for  it,  although  years  elapsed  before  its 
actual  commencement.  This  fact  at  once  confirms 
and  illustrates  such  a  general  expression  as  **  Jesus 
increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  iavor  with 
God  and  man  "  (I^ke  ii.  52).  His  public  ministry 
did  not  b^in  with  a  sudden  impulse,  but  was  pre- 
pared for  by  his  whole  life.  The  consciousness  ol 
his  divine  nature  and  power  grew  and  ripoied  and 
strengthened  until  the  time  of  his  showing  unto 
Israel. 

Thirty  yean  had  ekpsed  from  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  to  the  opening  of  bis  ministry.  In  that  Urns 
great  changes  had  come  ov<«r  the  chosen  people. 
Herod  the  Great  had  united  under  him  almost  aD 
the  original  kingdom  of  David;  after  the  death  of 
that  prince  it  was  dismembered  for  ever.  Arehelaus 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Judiea,  under  Uie  title 
of  Ethnarch;  Herod  AnUpas  became  tetrareh  of 
Galilee  and  Penea,  and  Philip  tetrartsh  of  Tracho- 
nitis,  Gaulonitis,  Batanasa,  and  Paneas.  The  Em- 
peror Augustus  promised  Arehehuis  the  title  of 
king,  if  he  should  prove  worthy;  but  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign  (u.  c.  759)  be  was  deposed  in 
deference  to  the  hostile  fedings  of  the  Jews,  was 
banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  and  from  that  tins 
his  dominions  passed  under  the  direct  power  of 
Rome,  being  annexed  to  Syria,  and  governed  by  a 
procurator.  No  king  nor  ethnarch  held  .ludsm 
afterwards,  if  we  except  the  three  years  when  it  was 
under  Agrippa  I.  I^Iarks  are  not  wanting  of  the 
irritation  kept  up  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews  by  the 
sight  of  a  foreigner  exereising  acts  of  power  over 
the  people  whom  David  once  ruled.  Tbe  publicans 
(poi'tUoret)  who  collected  tribute  for  the  Roman 
empire  were  everywhere  detested ;  and  as  a  marked 
dass  is  likely  to  be  a  degraded  one,  the  Jews  saw 
everywhere  the  most  despised  among  the  peopl* 
exacting  from  them  all,  and  more  than  all  (Luko 
iii.  13),  that  the  foreign  tyrant  required.  Constant 
changes  were  made  by  the  some  power  in  the  ofiice 
of  high  priest,  perhaps  from  a  necessary  policy. 
Josephus  sa}S  that  there  were  twenty-eight  high- 
priests  from  the  time  of  Herod  to  the  burning  of 
the  Temple  (Ant.  xx.  10).  The  sect  of  Judas  the 
(vaulonite,  which  protested  against  paying  tribute 
to  C^SBsar,  and  against  bowing  the  neck  to  an  aUen 
yoke,  expressed  a  conviction  which  all  Jews  shared. 
The  sense  of  oppression  and  wrong  would  tend  to 
shape  ah  tbe  hopes  of  a  Messiah,  so  for  as  they  still 
existed,  to  the  conception  of  a  warrior  who  should 
deliver  them  from  a  hateful  political  bondage 

It  was  ui  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tilierius  the  Em* 
peror,  reckoning  from  his  joint  ruie  with  Augnstaa 
(Jan.  u.  C.  765^  s'ld  nut  from  biii  sole  rde  (Aqg 
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«.  o.  7t7),  thftt  John  the  Baptist  tMgan  to  towh. 
bi  thb  year  (u.  c.  77U)  Pontiiu  Pikte  wm  pro- 
nmlor  of  Judasa,  tha  woridlj  and  timo-aerving 
icpKaentative  of  a  cruel  and  imperious  master; 
Herod  Autipas  and  I'hilip  still  held  the  tetrarchies 
teft  them  hy  their  father.  Annas  and  Caiaphas  are 
both  described  as  holding  the  office  of  high-priest; 
Annas  was  deposed  )»y  Valerius  Gratus  in  this  vtiry 
year,  and  his  son-in-law  Joseph,  called  also  Caiaphas, 
was  appointed,  after  some  elianges,  in  his  room; 
but  Annas  seems  to  have  retained  after  this  time 
(John  xviii.  13)  much  of  the  authority  of  the  office, 
which  the  two  admhiistered  togetlier.  John  the 
Baptist,  of  whom  a  full  account  is  giten  below 
under  his  own  name,  came  to  preach  in  the  wilder- 
ness. He  was  the  last  representative  of  the  prophets 
of  the  old  covenant;  and  his  work  was  twofold  — 
to  enforce  repentance  and  the  terrots  of  the  old  kw, 
and  to  rerive  the  almost  forgotten  expectation  of 
the  Messiah  (Matt.  iii.  1-10;  Mark  i.  1-8;  Luke 
iii.  1-18).  Both  these  objects,  which  are  very 
apparent  in  his  preaching,  were  connected  equally 
with  the  coming  of  Jesus,  since  the  need  of  a 
Sariour  from  sin  is  not  felt  but  when  sin  Itself  is 
felt  to  be  a  bondage  and  a  terror.  The  career  of 
John  seems  to  have  been  very  short;  and  it  has 
been  asked  how  such  great  influence  could  have 
been  attained  in  a  short  time  (Matt.  iii.  6).  But 
his  was  a  powerfiil  nature  which  soon  took  posses 
sioD  of  those  who  came  within  its  reach ;  and  his 
success  becomes  less  surprising  if  we  assume  with 
Wieseler  that  the  preaching  took  place  in  a  sab- 
batical year  (Baumgarten,  Getchichte  Jtmt^  40). 
It  is  an  old  controversy  whether  the  baptism  ^ 
Fohn  was  a  new  institution,  or  an  imitation  of  the 
baptism  of  proselytes  as  practiced  by  the  Jews. 
But  at  all  events  there  is  no  record  of  such  a  rite, 
conducted  in  the  name  of  and  with  reference  to  a 
particular  person  (Acts  xix.  4),  before  the  ministry 
of  John.  Jesus  came  to  Jordan  with  the  rest  to 
receive  this  rite  at  John's  hands;  first,  in  order 
that  the  sacrament  by  which  all  were  hereafter  to 
be  admitted  into  his  kingdom  might  not  want  hia 
example  to  justify  its  use  (Matt  iii.  15);  next,  that 
John  might  have  an  assurance  that  his  course  as 
the  herald  of  Christ  was  now  completed  by  his  ap- 
pearance (John  i.  33);  and  last,  that  some  pnbUc 
token  might  be  gi^-en  that  He  was  indeed  the 
Anointed  of  God  (Heb.  v.  5).  A  supposed  dis- 
crepancy between  Matt.  iii.  14  and  John  i.  31,  33, 
disappears  when  we  remembo*  that  iVom  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  families  of  John  and  our  Lord 
(Luke  i.),  John  must  have  known  already  some- 
thing <^  the  power,  goodness,  and  wisdom  of  Jesus: 
what  he  did  not  know  was,  that  this  same  Jesus 
was  the  very  Messiah  for  whom  he  had  come  to 
prepare  the  world.  Our  Lord  received  the  rite  of 
(xiptism  at  his  servant's  hands,  and  the  Father 
attested  Him  by  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  which  also 
was  seen  descending  on  Him  in  a  visible  shape: 
"  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased"  (Matt.  iii.  13-17;  Mark  i.  9-11;  Luke 
ai.  21,  9Q). 

Immediately  after  this  inauguration  of  his  min- 
istry Jesus  was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wildei^ 
ess  to  lie  tempted  of  the  Devil  (Matt.  iv.  1-11 ; 
ifark  i.  IS,  13;  Luke  iv.  1-13).  As  the  baptism 
if  oar  Lord  cannot  have  been  for  Him  the  token 
)f  repeoUdice  and  intended  reformation  which  it 
vaa  for  dnful  men,  so  does  our  Lord's  dnleasness 
sAet  the  nature  of  hia  temptation:  for  it  was  the 
vial  of  one  who  ooaU  not  posiibly  have  foOeii. 
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This  makea  a  oomplete  eoneeptkin  of  the 
inposaible  for  minds  wherein  temptation  is  ahnyi 
aasociated  with  the  possibility  of  sin.  But  whiki 
we  must  be  content  with  an  incomplcie  f«nftptioB 
we  mutt  avoid  the  wrong  conceptions  that  aie  oftec 
Bubatituted  for  it  Some  suppose  the  aooosmt  be> 
fore  us  to  describe  what  takes  pkce  in  a  viaion  oi 
ecstasy  of  our  Lord ;  so  that  Loth  the  teniptatka 
and  its  answer  arise  from  within.  Othcra  think 
that  the  temptation  was  suggested  ftom  within,  but 
in  a  state,  not  of  sksep  or  ecstasy,  but  of  oosBplete 
eoDseiousnesa.  Others  consider  this  nairative  W 
have  been  a  parable  of  our  Lord,  of  which  He  has 
made  Himself  the  subject  All  these  suppoatioM 
set  aaide  the  historiod  testimony  of  the  Gospeb: 
the  temptation  as  there  described  aroae  not  from 
the  sinless  mind  of  the  Son  of  God,  where  indeed 
thoughts  of  evil  could  not  have  harbored,  bat  from 
Satan,  the  enemy  of  the  human  laee.  Nor  can  it 
be  supposed  that  this  account  is  a  mere  f^**^. 
unless  we  assume  that  Matthew  and  Luke  have 
wholly  misunderstood  their  Maater*8  meaning.  Hie 
story  is  that  cS  a  fact,  hard  indeed  to  be  under- 
stood, but  not  to  be  made  easier  by  rfphnatmw 
such  as  would  invalidate  the  only  testimoiiy  on 
which  it  rests  (Heubner's  PracAoal  Cosiwcnlrttf 
on  Matthew). 

The  three  temptations  are  addressed  to  the  thne 
fiwms  in  which  the  disease  of  sin  makea  its  af^iesr* 
auee  on  the  soul  —  to  the  sokce  of  sense,  and  the 
love  of  praise,  and  the  desire  of  gain  (1  John  ii 
16).  But  there  is  one  dement  common  to  them 
all  —  they  are  attempts  to  csll  up  a  wilUhl  and 
wayward  spirit  in  contrast  to  a  patient  self-denying 
one. 

In  the  first  temptation  the  Redeemer  ia  an 
hungered,  and  when  the  Devil  bids  Him,  if  He  be 
the  Son  of  (jod,  command  that  the  stones  may  be 
made  bread,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  great  sin 
in  this  use  of  divine  power  to  overcome  the  preasing 
human  want  Our  Lord's  answer  is  required  to 
show  us  where  the  essence  of  the  temptation  lay. 
He  takes  the  worda  of  Moaes  to  the  childicn  oif 
Israel  (Deut  viii.  3),  which  mean,  not  that  men 
must  dispense  with  bfead  and  feed  only  oo  the 
study  of  the  divine  word,  but  that  our  meat  and 
drink,  our  Jbod  and  raiment,  are  all  the  woric  of  the 
creating  hand  of  God ;  and  that  a  sense  of  depend- 
ence on  God  is  the  duty  of  man.  He  teHs  the 
tempter  that  as  the  sons  of  Israel  standing  in  the 
wilderness  were  forced  to  humble  themsdres  and 
to  wait  upon  the  hand  of  God  for  the  bread  firom 
heaven  which  He  gave  them,  ao  the  Son  of  Man, 
fikinting  in  the  wilderness  fh>m  hunger,  will  be 
humble  and  will  wait  upon  his  Father  in  htnicn 
for  the  word  that  shall  bring  Him  food,  and  sriU 
not  be  hasty  to  ddiver  Himself  firom  that  dependent 
state,  but  will  wait  patiently  for  the  gifts  of  hfe 
goodness.  In  the  second  temptation,  it  ia  not  prob- 
abk  that  they  left  the  wiklemesa,  but  that  Sataik 
was  attowed  to  suggest  to  our  Lord's  mind  the 
pkce,  and  the  marvel  that  could  be  wrought  there. 
They  stood,  as  has  Itcen  su^ested,  on  the  kfty 
poroh  that  overhung  the  VaUey  d  Kedron,  where 
the  steep  side  of  the  vaUey  was  added  to  the  be^hl 
of  the  Tempk  (Joeeph.  Ant,  xv.  1 1,  $  6),  and  made 
a  depth  thttt  the  eye  could  scarcely  have  bonie  la 
kok  down  upon.  *^  Cast  thyself  down  **  —  perfonn 
in  the  Holy  City,  in  a  public  pkc^  «  wonder  tkat 
will  at  once  make  all  men  confess  that  none  hnt 
the  Son  of  God  could  pofonu  it  A  pMs^ci 
fttn  the  aist  i*ldm  k  quoted  to  gtw  a  eokv  ii 
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fti  wKfgKmmi.  Our  Lord  replies  by  ma  aUa^OB 
to  MMthT  teit  that  euriet  iu  back  again  to  the 
faMefiCM  wmndering  in  the  wildenieai*  *•  Te  ahaJl 
BUI  tempi  the  ixrd  your  Uod,  at  ye  tempted  Him 
in  Maaah  "  (Deut  vi.  16).  Their  oondnct  it  more 
AiBy  djUBrilifH  by  tlie  Psahnist  aa  a  tempting  of 
God:  •«  They  tempted  God  in  their  heart  by  a^dng 
■wai  kft  their  Ink;  yea,  they  spake  against  God: 
they  said.  Can  God  furnish  a  table  in  the  wilder- 
nen?  Behold  he  smote  Um  rock  thai  the  waters 
gmhed  oui,  and  tlie  streams  overflowed.  Can  He 
give  bcead  also?  Can  He  provide  flash  for  his 
people?**  (Ps.  Uxvui.)  Just  parallel  was  the 
tsmp^ation  here.  God  has  protected  Thee  so  &r, 
famjghi  Thee  np,  pat  his  seal  upon  Thee  by  man- 
ifBSi  proofii  of  his  fiivor.  Can  He  do  this  slso? 
C^  He  send  tlie  angeb  to  buoy  Thee  up  in  Thy 
deneni?  Can  He  make  the  air  thick  to  sustain, 
sod  the  earth  soft  to  receive  Thee?  The  appro- 
priale  aiwwer  is,  »  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord 
thy  God.**  In  the  third  temptation  it  is  not 
■sieited  thai  there  is  any  mountain  from  wliich  the 
eyes  of  eommon  men  can  see  the  world  and  its 
Idngdoms  at  once  disphyed ;  it  was  with  the  mental 
visiou  of  One  who  knew  all  things  that  these  king- 
doms and  their  gloty  were  seen.  And  Satan  has 
now  began  to  discover,  if  ha  knew  not  from  the 
beginning,  th»i  One  is  here  wlx)  can  become  the 
King  over  them  aU.  Ue  says,  "  Ail  these  things 
wiQ  I  giweThee  if  Thou  wilt  fiUl  down  and  worship 
me.**  In  Si.  Luke  the  words  are  fulUr:  **  All  this 
power  will  I  give  Thee,  and  the  gk>ry  of  them,  for 
thai  is  detivered  unto  me,  and  to  whomsoever  I  will 
I  give  it:**  but  these  words  are  the  lie  of  the 
tempter,  wliich  he  uses  to  mislead.  **Thou  art 
some  to  be  great  —  to  be  a  King  on  the  earth;  but 
I  am  strong,  and  will  resist  l*bee.  Thy  followers 
ihaU  be  imprieoned  and  slain ;  some  of  them  shall 
fid  away  through  fear;  others  shall  forsake  Thy 
eaose,  loving  thk  present  world.  Cast  in  Thy  lot 
with  me;  Iti  Thy  kingdom  be  an  earthly  kingdom, 
only  the  greatest  of  all  —  a  Idngdom  such  as  the 
Jews  seek  to  aee  established  on  the  throne  of  David. 
Wacrikip  me  by  living  as  the  children  of  this  world 
live,  and  ao  honoring  me  in  Thy  life:  then  all  shall 
OS  Thine.**  The  I^rd  knows  that  the  tempter  is 
right  in  fotcAdling  such  triab  to  Him ;  but  though 
donds  and  daricoess  hang  over  the  path  of  his  min- 
istry He  most  work  the  irork  of  Him  thai  sent 
Him,  and  not  another  work:  He  must  worship 
God  and  none  other.  "  Get  thee  hence,  Satan;  for 
it  is  writtm.  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God, 
•ltd  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve.**  As  regards  the 
rder  of  the  temptations,  there  sn  hiternal  marks 
inai  the  aeoouni  of  St.  Matthew  assigns  them  their 
biatorieal  order:  Si.  Luke  transposes  the  two  last, 
fv  iHiieh  various  reasons  are  suggested  by  com- 
Bsniators  (Mati.  It.  1-11;  Mark  i.  13,  13;  Luke 
hr.  1-13). 

DeMTtiog  for  a  time  the  historical  order,  we 
And  thai  the  records  of  this  first  portion  of 
his  ministry,  from  the  temptation  to  the  transfig- 
oatioo,  eoosisi  mainly  —  (1)  of  miracles,  whidi 
prove  his  divine  commission;  (3)  of  discourses  and 
parables  on  the  doctrine  of  **the  kingdom  of 
waven:**  (3)  of  incidents  showing  the  behavior 
f  virioaa  persons  when  brought  into  contact  with 
•or  I/Hd.  The  two  former  may  •^nire  some  gen- 
■■1  remarks,  the  but  will  unfold  themselves  with 
thenorvBtho. 

1.  The  Miradei,  —  The  poirer  of  woridng  mir- 
1  was  grsnted  to  many  under  th*  Old  Coveoant : 
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Mbaes  (Ex.  UL  SO,  vU-xi.)  delivered  the  peopb  cT 
Israd  firom  Egypt  by  means  of  them;  and  JoshoOi 
following  in  his  stepe,  ei\joyed  the  same  pomr  foi 
the  completfon  of  his  work  (Josh.  ill.  1^16).  Sam- 
son (Judg.  zv.  19),  Elyah  (1  K.  xvii.  10,  ^),  and 
£lisha  (2  K.  ii.-vi.)  possessed  the  same  gift.  The 
prophets  foretold  that  the  Messiah,  of  w^m  Moses 
vras  the  type,  would  show  signs  and  wonders  as  ha 
had  done.  Isaiah,  in  describing  his  kingdom,  says 
—  "Then  the  eyes  of  the  bUnd  shaU  be  opened, 
and  the  ears  of  the  desf  sliall  be  unstopped.  'Ihta 
shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue 
of  the  dumb  sing  *'  (xxxv.  6,  6).  According  to 
the  same  prophet,  the  Christ  vras  called  «*  to  open 
the  blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the 
prison,  and  them  that  sit  in  dtfkness  out  of  the 
prison-house*'  (xlii.  7).  And  ail  who  hxktd  for 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  expected  thai  the  power 
of  miracles  wouM  be  one  of  the  tokens  of  his  com- 
mission. When  John  the  Baptist,  in  hie  prison, 
heard  of  the  irorks  of  Jesus,  he  sent  his  disciples 
to  inquire,  » Art  Thou  He  that  should  come  {<& 
ipX^ftktifot  =  the  Messiah),  or  do  we  look  for  an- 
other?** Our  Lord,  in  answer  to  this,  only  points 
to  his  mirades,  leaving  to  John  the  iniiBrenos  from 
them,  that  no  one  oouM  do  sueh  works  eioepi  the 
promised  One.  When  our  Lord  cured  a  blind  and 
dumb  demoniac,  the  people,  struck  orith  the  mira- 
cle, said,  **  Is  not  thU  the  Son  of  David?  **  (Matt 
xii.  33).  On  another  like  occasion  it  vras  asked, 
**  When  Christ  cometh  will  He  do  more  miraelss 
than  these  which  this  man  hath  done?  **  (Jolm  vii 
31).  So  that  the  expectation  that  Messiah  would 
work  miracles  existed  sjnongst  the  people,  and  vras 
founded  on  the  language  of  prophecy.  Our  Lord's 
miracles  are  described  in  the  New  Testament  by 
several  names:  they  are  signs  (tnifina),  wonders 
iT4paTa\  vrorks  (Ipya,  most  frequently  in  Si. 
Jolin),  and  mighty  worics  (3vyd^cir),  according  to 
the  point  of  view  from  whicli  they  are  regarded. 
They  are  indeed  astonishing  works,  vrrought  as 
signs  of  the  might  and  presence  of  (iod ;  and  they 
are  powers  or  mighty  vrorks  because  they  are  such 
as  no  power  short  of  the  divine  could  have  effected. 
But  if  the  object  had  been  merely  to  work  vronders, 
vrithout  any  other  aim  than  to  astonish  the  minda 
of  the  vritnesses,  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  vrould 
not  have  been  the  best  means  of  producmg  the 
^fiect,  since  many  of  them  vrere  vrrought  for  the 
good  of  obscure  people,  before  vritnesses  chiefly  of 
the  humble  and  uneducated  daw,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  ordinary  life  of  our  Lord,  which  b.y  not 
amongst  those  who  made  it  their  special  business 
to  inquire  into  the  claims  of  a  prophet.  When 
requests  vrere  msde  for  a  more  striking  sign  than 
those  which  He  liad  vrrought,  for  **a  si^  from 
heaven*'  (Luke  xi.  16),  it  vras  refused.  When 
the  tempter  suggested  that  He  shouM  cast  Hiniseli 
down  finm  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple  before  aU 
men,  the  temptation  was  r^ted.  Tiie  miracles  of 
our  Lord  vrere  to  be,  not  wonders  merely,  but  signs; 
and  not  merely  signs  of  preternatural  power,  but  of 
the  scope  and  chvaeter  of  hu  ministry,  and  of  the 
divine  nature  of  his  Person.  This  wiU  be  evident 
from  an  examination  of  tliose  which  are  more  par* 
ticubmy'  described  in  the  Gospels.  Nearly  forty 
cases  of  this  kind  appear;  but  that  they  are  only 
examples  taken  out  of  a  very  great  number,  tha 
Evangelists  frequently  remind  us  (John  U.  33; 
Matt.  viii.  16  and  porall.;  iv.  33;  xii.  15  and  par- 
all.;  Luke  vl.  19;  Matt  xi.  5;  xiil.  58:  h.  «», 
idr.  U,  36;  <?.  80;  xix.  3;  xxi  li).    Thtmmm 
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■Ighi  be  dtMiiled.  Then  ere  three  inetenoee  of 
nHontioD  to  life,  each  under  peculier  conditioni: 
the  daughter  of  Jairui  was  lately  dead;  the  wid- 
ow*! ion  at  Naiu  was  being  cairied  out  to  the 
grave:  uid  Lazarus  had  been  four  dayi  dead,  and 
waa  returning  to  corruption  (Matt.  ix.  18;  Luke 
fii.  11,  12;  John  xi.  1,  Ac.)*  There  are  about  aix 
eases  of  demoniac  poiseasion,  each  with  its  own 
eiroumstanoes :  one  in  the  synagogue  at  Caper- 
naum, where  the  unclean  spirit  bore  witneis  to 
Jesus  as  "  the  holy  one  of  God  '*  (Mark  i.  24);  a 
second,  that  of  the  nuui  who  dwelt  among  the 
tombs  in  the  country  of  the  Uadarenes,  whose 
state  is  so  forcibly  described  by  St.  Mark  (v.  2), 
and  who  also  l>ore  witness  to  Him  as  **  the  Son  of 
the  Most  High  God ;  *'  a  third,  the  case  of  a  dumb 
man  (Matt  ix.  32);  a  fourth,  that  of  a  youth  who 
was  brought  to  Him  as  He  came  down  from  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration  (Matt  xrii.  15),  and 
whom  the  disciples  had  vainly  tried  to  heU;  a 
fifth,  that  of  another  dumb  man,  whom  the  Jews 
thought  he  had  healed  "through  Beelzebub  the 
prince  of  the  devils  '*  (Luke  xi.  16);  and  a  sixth, 
that  of  the  Syro-Phcenician  girl  whose  mother's 
ftuth  was  so  tenacious  (Matt.  xv.  22).  There  are 
about  seventeen  recorded  cases  of  the  cure  of  bodily 
sicknera,  including  fever,  leprosy,  palsy,  iuvetoate 
weakness,  the  maimed  limb,  the  issue  of  blood  of 
twelve  years*  standing,  dropsy,  blindness,  deafness, 
and  dumbness  (John  iv.  47 ;  Matt  viii.  2,  14,  ix. 
2;  John  v.  5;  Matt  xii.  10,  viu.  5,  ix.  20,  27; 
Mark  viii.  22;  John  ix.  1;  Luke  xiii.  10,  x\ii.  11, 
xviii.  35,  xxii.  51).  lliese  three  groups  of  mira- 
cles all  pertsun  to  one  clan;  they  all  brought  help 
to  the  sufiering  or  sorrowuig,  and  proclaimed  what 
love  the  Man  that  did  them  bore  towards  the  chil- 
dren of  men.  There  is  another  cUss,  showing  a 
complete  oontrd  over  the  powers  of  nature;  first  by 
acts  of  creative  power,  as  when  in  the  beginning 
of  hb  ministry  He  made  the  wator  wine;  and  wh^i 
He  fed  at  one  time  five  thousand,  and  at  another 
four,  with  bread  miracubusly  provided  (John  ii.  7, 
n.  10;  Matt  xv.  32);  secondly,  by  setting  aside 
natural  laws  and  conditions  —  now  in  passing  un- 
seen through  a  hostile  crowd  (Luke  iv.  30);  now 
in  procuring  miraculous  draughts  of  fishes,  when 
the  fisher's  skill  had  foiled  (Luke  v.  4;  John  xxi. 
6);  now  in  stilling  a  tempest  (Matt.  viii.  26);  now 
in  walking  to  his  disciples  on  the  sea  (Matt.  xiv. 
25);  now  in  the  transformation  of  his  countenance 
by  a  heavenly  light  and  glory  (Matt.  xvii.  1 ) ;  and 
again  in  seeking  and  finding  the  shekel  for  the  cus- 
tomary tribute  to  the  Temple  in  the  fish*s  mouth 
(Matt  xvii.  27).  In  a  third  class  of  these  mira- 
dfls  we  find  our  I^rd  overawing  the  wills  of  men ; 
as  when  lie  twice  cleared  the  Temple  of  the  traders 
(John  ii.  13;  Matt.  xxi.  12);  and  when  his  look 
sti^^red  the  officers  that  came  to  take  Him  (John 
xviii.  6).  And  in  a  fourth  subdivision  will  stand 
}ne  miracle  only,  where  his  power  was  used  for 
destruction  —  the  case  of  the  barren  fig-tree  (Matt 
xxi.  18).  The  destruction  of  the  herd  of  swine 
does  not  properly  rank  here;  it  was  a  permitted  act 
q(  the  devils  which  he  cast  out,  and  is  no  more  to 
be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  Redeemer  than  are  all 
the  ucknesses  and  sufiferings  in  the  land  of  the 
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Jews  which  He  permitted  to  waste  aad  ilatioj 
having,  as  He  showed  by  his  mindea,  abundul 
power  to  prevent  them.  All  the  niirafVa  of  this 
latter  class  show  our  Lord  to  be  one  who  wklds  tbs 
power  of  God.  No  one  can  suspend  the  Uws  of 
ni^ure  save  Him  who  made  them :  when  bread  is 
wonderfully  multiplied,  and  the  fickle  sea  becomes 
a  firm  floor  to  waUc  on,  the  God  of  the  unlvene  is 
working  the  change,  directly  or  through  his  dqnity. 
Very  remarkable,  as  a  chdm  to  divine  power,  is  the 
mode  in  which  Jesus  Justified  acts  of  healing  on 
the  Sabbath  —  ^  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and 
I  work"  (John  t.  17):  which  means,  ^As  'and 
the  Father,  even  on  the  Sabbath-day,  keeps  jU  liw 
laws  of  the  universe  at  work,  making  the  |Jacels 
roll,  and  the  grass  grow,  and  the  animal  puses 
bea^  so  do  I  my  wo^;  I  stand  above  the  law  of 
the  Sabbath,  as  He  does."  « 

On  reviewing  all  the  recorded  mirarlea,  we  see  at 
once  that  they  are  signs  oi  the  nature  of  Cfarisrs 
Person  and  mission.  None  of  them  aiv  done 
merely  to  astonish :  and  hardly  any  of  them,  even 
of  those  which  prove  his  power  more  than  hia  love, 
but  tend  directly  towards  the  good  of  men  in 
some  way  or  other.  They  show  how  active  and 
unwearied  was  his  k>ve;  they  also  show  the  diver- 
sity of  its  operation.  Every  degree  of  huiuan 
need  —  f^m  Lazarus  now  returning  to  dust  — 
through  the  palsy  that  has  seized  on  brain  ai^ 
nerves,  and  is  almost  death  —  through  the  leprosy 
which,  appearing  on  the  skin,  was  really  a  subtls 
poison  that  had  tainted  every  drop  of  blood  in  the 
mns  —  up  to  the  injury  to  the  particular  fimb  — 
received  succor  from  the  powerful  word  of  Qirisft; 
and  to  wrest  his  buried  friend  from  comiptioa  and 
the  worm  was  neither  more  nor  less  difficult  than 
to  heal  a  withered  hand  or  restore  to  its  pUoe  an 
ear  that  had  been  cut  off.  And  this  intimate  con- 
nection of  the  miracles  with  the  work  of  Christ  wiD 
expUin  the  fiict  that  /tfUh  was  in  many  cases 
required  as  a  condition  for  th«r  performance. 
According  to  the  common  definition  of  a  miracle, 
any  one  would  seem  to  be  a  capable  witness  of  its 
performance:  yet  Jesus  sometimes  refrained  from 
working  wonders  before  the  unbelie\-ing  (Mark  vi 
5,  0),  and  sometimes  did  the  woric  that  was  asked 
oi  him  because  of  the  faith  of  tltem  that  asked  it 
(Mark  vii.  29).  The  miracles  were  intended  to 
attract  the  witnesses  of  them  to  become  followen 
of  Jesus  and  members  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Where  faith  was  already  so  far  fixed  on  Him  as  tc 
believe  that  He  oou^d  do  miracles,  there  was  the  fit 
preparation  for  a  faith  in  higher  and  heav«dy 
things.  If  they  knew  that  He  could  heal  the  body, 
they  only  required  teaching  to  enlarge  their  view 
of  him  into  that  of  a  healer  of  the  diseasefl  ^irit, 
and  a  giver  of  true  life  to  those  that  aie  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
men's  minds  were  in  a  state  of  bitterness  and  an- 
tagonism against  Him,  to  display  miracles  before 
them  would  but  increase  their  condemnation.  »*  If 
I  had  not  done  among  them  the  works  which  none 
other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin;  but  now 
have  they  both  seen  and  hated  both  Me  and  mj 
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Pbtber**  (Jobs  zr.  34).  Thii  raraK  WM  i]Mdt»- 
hki  in  order  to  oflftr  nlyation  to  thoae  wbo  an  to 
\m  Mfed,  the  otBbr  must  be  heard  bj  some  of  thoee 
1^  will  r^ect  ii.  Miradint  then  have  two  pur- 
poMi  —  the  proximate  and  inbordinate  purpoee  of 
doiqg  »  work  of  love  to  them  that  ueed  it,  and  the 
higher  purpoee  of  revealing  Chritt  in  hia  own  Per- 
«n  and  nature  as  the  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of 
nen.  Uenoe  the  rqjectioo  of  the  demand  for  a 
agn  firom  heaven  —  for  some  great  celestial  phe- 
BomcDon  which  all  should  see  and  none  eoiUd 
dispnte.  He  refused  to  give  such  a  sign  to  the 
"generation  **  that  asked  it:  and  once  He  oflbred 
tlMm  instead  the  fi^t  that  Jonah  was  a  tgpe  ot 
Him  as  to  his  burial  and  ranirrection :  thus  reftu- 
ing  them  tiA  kind  of  sign  which  they  required. 
So  sgain,  in  answer  to  a  sunilar  demand,  He  said, 
**Dertn>7  this  temple  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise 
it  op  "  —  alluding  to  his  death  and  resurrection. 
b  is  as  though  He  had  said,  **  All  the  miracles 
that  I  have  bwn  working  are  only  intended  to  call 
attention  to  the  one  great  miracle  of  My  presence 
on  earth  in  the  form  of  a  servant.  No  other  kind 
sf  mirsde  will  I  work.  If  you  wish  for  a  greater 
sign,  I  refer  you  to  the  great  miracle  about  to  be 
wnogfat  in  Ab  —  thai  of  My  resurrection.**  The 
Lord's  words  do  not  mean  that  there  shall  be  no 
sign;  He  is  working  wonders  daily:  but  that  He 
wSl  not  travel  out  crif  the  plan  He  has  proposed  for 
Htmseif.  A  sign  in  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars 
eoold  prove  that  the  power  of  God  was  there;  but  it 
would  not  teach  men  to  understand  the  mission  of 
God  Incarnate,  of  the  loving  and  suflbring  friend  and 
brother  of  men.  The  miracles  which  He  wrought 
sre  thoee  best  suited  to  this  purpose;  and  those 
^10  had  fiuth,  though  but  in  small  measure,  were 
the  ittesi  to  behold  them.  They  knew  Him  but 
a  little;  bat  even  to  think  of  Him  as  a  Prophet 
wlio  was  able  to  heal  their  infirmity  was  a  germ  of 
frith  soflkient  to  make  them  fit  hearers  of  bis  doo- 
(rine  and  apeetators  of  His  deeds.  But  those 
^sined  nothing  from  the  Divine  work  who,  unable 
U>  deny  the  evidence  of  their  eyes  and  ears,  took 
lefoge  in  the  but  argument  of  malice,  "  He  casteth 
oat  devils  throagh  Beelsebub  the  prince  of  the 
devik." 

What  b  n  mirsde?  A  miracle  must  be  either 
Sfrmnthing  done  in  contravention  of  all  law,  or  it  is 
a  tnusgraukm  of  all  the  laws  known  to  us,  but 
not  cf  some  Uw  which  fiirther  research  may  dis- 
eover  for  as,  or  it  is  a  transgression  of  all  natural 
laws,  whether  known  now  or  to  be  known  hereafter, 
so  aeooant  of  some  higher  Uw  whose  operation 
iatBrfsres  with  them.  Only  the  hwt  of  these  def- 
uiitioas  oould  apply  to  the  Christian  miracles.  God 
having  chosen  to  govern  the  world  by  laws,  having 
impPMsed  on  the  fooe  of  nature  in  charscters  not 
to  be  mistaken  the  great  truth  that  He  rules  the 
niverse  by  law  and  order,  would  not  adopt  in  the 
UngdMB  of  grace  a  difibrent  plan  from  that  which 
^  the  kingdom  of ,  nature  He  has  pursued.  If  the 
lesn  aniverse  requires  a  soheme  of  order,  snd  tiie 
spiritoai  world  is  governed  without  a  scheme  (so  to 
ipeskXby  caprice,  then  the  God  of  Nature  appears 
le  eootradict  the  God  of  Grace.  Spinoza  has  not 
Wsd  to  make  the  most  of  this  argument;  but  he 
fpsils  not  the  true  Christian  idea  of  a  miracle,  but 
«s  which  he  substitutes  for  it  {TraeL  TheoL 
iWiL  6).  Nor  can  the  Christian  mirades  be  re- 
|Misd  as  eases  in  which  the  wonder  depends  on 
^  uiM^wnu  only  of  some  law  that  is  not  now 
,,  hot  shdl  be  so  h«eafker.    In  the  first 
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piaee  many  of  them  go  beyond,  in  the  amount  of 
their  operation,  all  the  wildest  hopee  of  the  scientific 
discoverer.  In  the  second  pboe,  the  very  concep- 
tion of  a  mirscle  is  vithUed  by  sudi  an  exphmation. 
All  distinction  in  kind  between  the  man  who  is 
somewhat  in  advance  of  his  age  in  physical  knowl- 
edge, and  the  worker  of  miracles,  would  be  taken 
away;  and  the  miracles  of  one  age,  m  the  steam- 
engine,  the  telegraph-wire,  become  the  tools  and 
toys  of  the  next.  It  remains  then  that  a  miracle 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  overruling  of  some  physics/ 
law  by  some  higlier  Uw  that  is  brought  m.  We 
are  invited  in  Uie  Gospels  to  regard  the  miracles 
not  ss  wonders,  but  as  the  wonderful  acts  of  Jesus 
of  Nasareth.  They  are  identified  with  the  work  of 
redemption.  Them  are  even  cautions  sgainst  teach- 
ing them  separately  —  against  severing  them  from 
their  connection  with  bis  work.  Eye-witnesses  of 
his  miracles  were  strictly  charged  to  make  no  report 
of  them  to  others  (MatL  ix.  30 ;  Mark  v.  43,  vii. 
36).  And  yet  when  John  the  Baptist  sent  his  dis- 
ciples to  ascertain  whether  the  Messiah  were  indeed 
come  or  not,  the  answer  they  took  back  was  the 
very  thing  which  was  forbidden  to  others  —  a  report 
of  miraclra.  The  explanation  of  tliis  seeming  con* 
tradiction  is  that  whoever  a  report  of  the  signs  and 
wonders  was  likely  to  be  conveyed  without  a  right 
conception  of  the  Person  of  Christ  and  the  kind 
of  doctrine  which  He  taught,  there  He  suflered  not 
the  report  to  be  carried.  Now  had  the  purpose 
been  to  reveal  his  divine  nature  only,  this  caution 
would  not  have  been  needed,  nor  would  £uth  have 
been  a  needful  preliminary  for  the  apprehension  of 
mirades,  nor  would  the  temptations  of  Satan  in 
the  wilderness  have  been  the  cunning  snares  they 
were  intended  to  be,  nor  would  it  have  been  neces- 
sary to  refuse  the  oonvmdng  sign  from  heaven  to 
the  Jews  that  asked  it.  But  the  part  of  his  work 
to  whieh  attention  was  to  be  directed  in  connection 
with  the  miracles,  was  the  mystery  of  our  redemp- 
tion by  One  "who  bdng  in  the  form  of  God, 
thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  but 
made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  Him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness 
of  men :  and  being  found  in  fiMhion  as  a  man,  He 
humbled  Himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  Cross  "  (PhU.  u.  5-8).  Very 
few  are  the  mirades  in  which  divine  power  is  exer- 
cised without  a  manifest  reference  to  the  purpose 
of  assisting  men.  He  works  for  the  most  part  as 
the  Power  of  God  in  a  state  of  humiliation  for  the 
good  of  men.  Not  insignificant  here  are  the  cases 
in  which  He  condescends  to  use  means,  wholly 
inadequate  indeed  in  any  other  handa  than  his; 
but  still  they  are  a  token  that  He  has  descended 
into  the  r^ion  where  means  are  employed,  from 
tliat  in  which  even  the  spoken  word  can  control 
the  subservient  agents  of  nature.  He  laid  bis  hand 
upon  the  patient  (Matt.  viil.  3,  Ift,  ix.  29,  xx.  34; 
Luke  vii.  14;  xxii.  51).  He  anointed  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  wiUi  day  (John  ix.  6).  He  put  his  finger 
into  the  ear  and  touched  the  tongue  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  sufierer  in  DecapoUs  (Mark  vii.  33,  34).  He 
treated  the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida  in  like  fashion 
(Mark  viii.  23).  Even  where  He  fed  the  five 
thousand  and  the  four.  He  did  not  create  bread 
out  of  nothing,  which  would  have  been  as  easy  for 
Him,  V>'it  much  bread  out  of  little;  and  He  looked 
up  to  neaven  and  blessed  the  moit  ss  a  thankftil 
man  would  do  (Matt  xiv.  19;  John  vi.  11;  Blatt. 
XV.  86).  At  the  grave  of  Laxarus  Bs  lifted  op  bli 
^yes  and  gave  thanks  that  the  Father  had  hasnl 
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Btai  (John  xl.  41,  43),  ud  thb  graat  mifMsle  b 
Moompuiled  by  ton  and  gtoaningt,  that  ihow  how 
(kt&  10  mighty  to  rnn  has  truly  become  a  man 
with  human  eoul  and  lympathiea.  The  worker  of 
the  mincka  ia  God  beoome  Han;  and  aa  aigns  of 
faia  PerKm  and  work  are  they  to  be  measured. 
Henee,  when  the  question  of  the  ersdibiiity  of 
mirades  is  discussed,  it  ought  to  be  preceded  by 
the  question,  U  redemption  from  the  sin  of  Adam 
a  probable  thing?  U  it  probable  that  there  are 
spiritual  laws  as  well  as  natural,  regulating  the 
idatknia  between  us  and  the  Father  of  our  spirits? 
Is  it  probable  that,  such  bws  existing,  the  needs 
of  men  and  the  goodness  of  God  would  lead  to  an 
expression  of  them,  complete  or  partial,  by  means 
of  revelation?  If  these  questions  are  all  decided 
fai  the  affirmative,  then  Hume's  argument  against 
miracles  is  already  half  OTerthxx>wn.  **  No  testi- 
mony,'* says  Hume,  *<  is  sufficient  to  establish  a 
miracle,  unless  the  testimony  be  of  such  a  kind 
that  its  falsehood  would  be  more  miraculous  than 
the  fkct  which  it  endeavors  to  establish ;  and  even 
b  that  ease  there  is  a  mutual  destrucUon  of  aigu- 
ments,  and  the  superior  only  gives  us  an  assuiunoe 
suitable  to  that  degree  of  force  which  remains  after 
deducting  the  inferior"  {Eunyt^  vol.  U.  p.  130). 
If  the  Christian  miracles  sre  parts  of  a  scheme 
which  bears  other  marks  of  a  divine  origin,  they 
point  to  the  existence  of  a  set  of  spiritual  kws  with 
which  Christianity  is  connected,  and  of  which  it  is 
the  expression ;  and  then  the  difficulty  of  believing 
them  disappears.  They  are  not  ^  against  nature," 
but  above  it;  they  are  not  the  few  caprices  of  Prov- 
idence breaking  in  upon  ages  of  order,  but  they  are 
glimpses  of  the  divine  spiritual  oosinos  permitted  to 
be  seen  amidst  the  Uws  of  the  natunl  world,  of 
which  they  take  precedence,  just  as  in  the  physical 
world  one  law  can  supersede  another.  And  as  to 
the  testimony  for  them  let  Paley  speak :  *«  If 
twrive  men,  whose  probity  and  good  sense  I  had 
long  known,  should  seriously  and  drcurostantially 
reh^  to  me  an  account  of  a  miracle  wrought  before 
their  eyes,  and  in  which  it  was  impossible  they 
ibould  be  deodved;  if  the  governor  of  the  country, 
hearing  a  rumor  of  this  account,  should  call  those 
men  into  his  presence,  and  oflfer  them  a  short  pro- 
posal, either  to  confess  the  imposture  or  submit  to 
be  tied  up  to  a  gibbet;  if  they  should  refuse  with 
one  voice  to  acknowledge  that  there  existed  any 
Usehood  or  imposture  in  the  case;  if  this  threat 
^ers  communicated  to  them  separately,  yet  with 
DO  different  effect;  if  it  was  at  last  executed,  if  I 
myself  saw  them  one  after  another  consenting  to 
be  racked,  burnt,  or  strangled,  rather  than  give  up 
the  truth  of  thcdr  account ;  .  .  .  there  exists  not 
a  skeptic  in  the  workl  who  wouM  not  believe  them, 
3r  who  would  defend  such  incredulity  **  {Evidencet, 
Introductum^  p.  6).  In  the  theory  of  a  "  mutual 
destruction "  of  axguments  so  that  the  belief  in 
miracles  would  represent  exactly  the  balance  be- 
tween the  evidence  for  and  against  them,  Hume 
contradicts  the  commonest  religious,  and  indeed 
woridly,  experience;  he  confounds  the  state  of  de- 
Uberation  and  examination  with  that  of  conviction. 
When  Thomas  the  Apostle,  who  had  doubted  the 
jpeat  central  miracle  of  the  resurrection,  was  allowed 
to  touch  the  Saviour's  wounded  side,  and  in  an 
soeess  of  undoubtmg  faith  exdiumed,  *«  My  Lord, 
and  my  God  I "  who  does  not  see  that  at  that 
«ain«it  all  the  former  doubts  were  wiped  out,  and 
liWB  ii  though  they  had  never  been  ?  How  oouM 
te  Mfiy  about  those  doubts  or  any  rseoUeetion  of 
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them,  to  be  a  aet-off  against  the  eomilsts 
tioD  that  had  succeeded  them?  It  ia  so  with  tfei 
Christian  life  hi  every  case;  feith,  which  fa  "tbi 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen,"  eould  not  continue  to  weigh  end  btdanai 
eridence  for  and  against  the  truth ;  the  ooDTfetioii 
either  rises  to  a  pe^ct  morsl  certainty,  or  it  eon- 
tinuea  tainted  and  worthless  as  a  prindple  of  aa- 
Uon. 

The  lapse  of  time  may  somewhat  alter  the  aapeet 
of  the  eridenee  for  mindes,  but  it  does  not  weaken 
it  It  is  more  difficult  (so  to  speak)  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses  who  delivered  their  testimony 
ages  ago;  but  another  kind  of  evidence  baa  bes 
gathering  strength  in  successive  ago.  The  mirades 
are  all  consequences  and  inddents  of  one  great 
miracle,  the  Incarnation;  and  If  the  iDcamation  is 
found  true,  the  rest  beoome  highly  probable.  But 
this  very  doctrine  has  been  thoroughly  proved 
through  all  these  ages.  Nations  have  adopted  it, 
and  they  are  the  greatest  nations  of  the  wtaid. 
Men  have  lived  and  died  in  it,  have  given  op  their 
lives  to  preach  it;  have  found  that  it  did  not  dia- 
appoint  them,  but  held  true  under  them  to  the 
last.  The  existence  of  Christianity  itself  hsa  bo- 
come  an  eridence.  It  ia  a  phenomenon  easy  to 
understand  if  we  grant  the  miracle  of  the  lneara»- 
tion,  but  ia  an  effect  without  an  adequate  cause  if 
that  be  denied. 

Mirades  then  are  offered  us  in  the  Gospda,  not 
as  startling  riolations  of  the  order  of  nature,  bat  aa 
consequences  of  the  revdation  of  Himadf  made  by 
Jesus  Christ  for  men*s  sa]\mtion,  and  aa  such  they 
are  not  rioUtions  of  order  at  all,  but  interfcrenees 
of  the  spiritual  order  with  the  natural.  They  are 
abundantly  witnessed  by  earnest  and  competent 
men,  who  did  not  aim  at  any  earthly  reward  for 
theur  teaching;  and  they  are  proofs,  together  with 
his  pure  life  and  holy  doctrine,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Son  of  God.  (See  Dean  lYench  On  ike  Jftnvelles, 
an  important  work;  [Modey,  Bampton  Leetmre*, 
1865;]  fiaumgarten,  Leben  Jetu;  Paley'a  Ati- 
dences;  Butler's  Analogy ;  Hase,  Lftben  Jesuf  with 
the  various  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament.) 

2.  The  ParabUs.  —  In  oonddering  the  Lord's 
teaching  we  turn  first  to  the  parablea.  In  all  ages 
the  aid  of  the  imagination  has  been  sought  to  aasiat 
in  the  teaching  of  abstract  truth,  and  that  in  varioos 
ways:  in  the  parable,  where  some  stoiy  of  ordinarf 
doings  is  made  to  convey  a  spuitual  meaning,  bfr- 
yond  what  the  narrative  itself  contains,  and  without 
any  assertion  that  the  narrative  does  or  does  not 
present  an  actual  occurrence:  in  the  fable,  wiiere 
a  story,  for  the  most  part  an  impossible  one,  of 
talking  beast  and  reasoning  bird,  is  made  the  vehido 
of  some  shrewd  and  prudent  lesson  of  woildly  wis 
dom :  in  the  sUegory,  which  is  a  story  with  a  moral 
or  spuitual  meaning,  in  which  the  lesson  tAught  is 
so  prominent  as  ^most  whoUy  to  supmede  the 
stoiy  that  clothes  it,  and  the  names  and  actioDS 
are  so  chosen  that  no  interpreter  shall  be  requiied 
for  the  ap(dication:  and  histly,  in  the  proveris 
which  is  often  only  a  parable  or  a  felile 


into  a  fiew  pithy  words  [Parable]  (Etnestl, 
TVcA.  GtWDum,  under  mpafiok^f  A^r,  &XAy>w- 
p(a;  TWidi,  On  the  ParabUs ;  AUbrd  on  Matt. 
xiii.  1,  and  other  Commentators;  Hase,  Ltiem  Jtmt 
$  67,  4th  ed. ;  Neander,  Leben  Jeau^  p.  56a,  folL). 
Neariy  fifty  parables  are  preserved  in  the  Gospels^ 
and  they  are  only  sdeeted  fkom  a  largw  munhsi 
(Mark  ir.  88).  Each  EvangeHst,  even  St.  Misik 
has  preserred  some  that  are  peeoliar  to  UsaaA 
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9L  Jflkc  new  met  the  word  pwable,  bui  that  of 
pmmih  (npoifUtt)}  which  the  other  E\'»ngeli8ts 
BOnriMre  employ.  In  refereooe  tc  this  mode  of 
iMehing,  our  Lord  teUs  the  disciples,  "  Unto  jou 
it  is  giTon  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  lungdou 
sf  God ;  but  to  others  in  parables,  that  seeing  the j 
mighi  not  see,  and  hearing  they  might  not  under- 
stand **  (Luke  m.  10);  and  some  have  hastily  con- 
duded  from  this  that  die  parab]e->-  the  clearest  of 
sU  modes  of  teaching  —  was  empbyed  to  conceal 
knowledge  from  those  who  were  not  susceptible  of 
it,  and  that  this  was  its  chief  purpose.  But  it  was 
efaosen  not  for  this  negati^-e  object,  but  for  its 
posttve  advantages  in  the  mstructbn  of  the  dis- 
etpies.  The  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
not  nnderstuod  even  by  disciples;  hard  even  to  them 
were  the  sayings  that  described  it,  and  the  hearing 
of  them  caused  many  to  go  back  and  walk  no  more 
vith  Him  (John  vi.  66).  If  there  was  any  mode 
sf  teaching  better  suited  than  another  to  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  truths  for  the  memory  that  were 
not  yet  aooepted  by  the  heart — for  keeping  the 
wed  safe  till  the  time  should  arrive  for  the  quicken- 
ing Spirit  to  eome  down  and  give  it  growth  —  that 
mode  would  be  the  best  suited  to  the  peculiar  posi- 
tioo  of  the  disciples.  And  any  means  of  translating 
an  abeCract  thought  Into  sensuous  language  has 
eitr  been  the  object  of  poet  and  teacher  in  aU 
eonntries.  He  who  can  best  employ  tl)e  symbols 
sf  the  visible  world  for  the  deeper  acts  of  thought 
has  been  the  clearest  and  most  successful  expositor. 
The  paraUe  afibrds  just  such  an  instrument  as  was 
Who  could  banish  from  his  mind,  when 
nnderstood,  the  image  of  the  house  built  on 
the  sand,  as  the  symbol  of  the  fidthless  soul  unable 
to  stand  by  the  truth  in  the  day  of  temptation  ? 
To  whom  does  not  the  paraUe  of  the  prodigal  son 
bring  buck  the  thought  of  God's  merciful  kindness 
towards  the  erring?  But  without  such  striking 
isnges  it  would  have  been  impossible  (to  use  mere 
hunua  language)  to  make  known  to  the  disciples 
in  their  half-entightoied  state  the  mysteries  of  fkith 
in  the  Son  of  God  as  a  principle  of  life,  of  repent- 
SDoe  irom  sin,  and  of  an  assurance  of  peace  and 
wdeome  from  the  Ciod  of  mercy.  Kastem  teachers 
have  made  this  mode  of  instniction  familiar;  the 
sr^pnality  of  the  parables  Uy  not  in  the  method 
sf  teaching  by  stories,  but  in  the  profound  and  new 
troths  wUch  the  stories  taught  so  aptly.  And 
Jesus  had  another  purpose  in  selecting  this  form 
sf  instruction :  He  foresaw  that  many  would  r^ect 
Him,  and  on  them  He  would  not  lay  a  heavier 
burden  than  they  needs  must  bear.  He  did  not 
ofler  them  daily  and  hourly,  in  their  plainest  form, 
the  grand  truths  of  sin  and  atonement,  of  judgment 
and  heaven  and  hell,  and  in  so  doing  multiply 
oeeadons  of  blaspheming.  **  Those  that  were  with- 
out "  beard  the  parable;  but  it  was  an  aimless  story 
to  them  if  tliey  sought  no  moral  purpose  under  it, 
and  »  dark  saying,  passing  comprehension,  if  they 
di«!  so  seek.  When  the  \jord  gathered  round  Him 
those  that  were  willing  to  be  his,  and  explained  to 
them  at  length  the  parable  and  its  application 
(Ihtt.  xiii.  10-18),  then  the  light  thus  thrown  on 
1  wss  not  easy  to  extinguish  in  their  memory. 
And  amongst  thise  without  there  was  no  doubt  a 
lifSvaioe;  some  li4ened  with  indifferent,  and  some 
9ith  unbelieving  and  resisting  minds;  and  of  both 
■lads  some  remained  in  their  averrion,  larrt  or 
1w  active,  from  the  Son  of  God  unto  tlie  end,  and 
4Mi  wtfe  ounverted  after  He  was  risen.  To  th«*se 
m  ■■!  suppose  tHat  the  parables  whieh  had  rssied 


in  their  memories  as  rivid  pictures,  yet  still  a  dead 
letter,  so  fiu*  as  moral  import  is  concerned,  becams 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  business  it  was  to  tcacb 
men  all  things  and  to  bring  all  things  to  thelf 
remembrance  (John  xiv.  26),  a  quick  and  powerAi. 
light  of  truth,  lighting  up  the  dark  places  with  a 
brightness  never  again  to  fode  from  their  eyes. 
The  parable  unapplied  is  a  dark  saying ;  the  parable 
ezphdned  is  the  clearest  of  all  teaching.  When 
kuiguage  is  used  in  Holy  Scripture  which  would 
seem  to  treat  the  parables  as  means  of 'oonoeahnent 
rather  than  of  instruction,  it  must  be  taken  to  refer 
to  the  unexplained  parable  —  to  the  cypher  with- 
out the  key  —  the  symbol  without  the  interpreta- 
tion. 

Besides  the  parables,  the  more  direct  teaching  of 
our  Lord  is  conveyed  in  many  discourses,  dispensed 
through  the  Gospels ;  of  which  three  may  be  herp 
selected  as  examples,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(Matt,  v.-vii.),  the  discourse  after  tlie  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand  (John  vi.  22-65),  and  the  final 
discourse  and  prayer  which  preceded  the  Passion 
(John  xiv.-xvii.).  These  are  selected  principally 
because  they  mark  three  distinct  periods  in  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  the  opening  of  it,  the  principal 
change  in  the  tone  of  its  teaching,  and  the  sdemn 
dose. 

Notwithstanding  the  endeavor  to  establish  that 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  of  St.  Matthew  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain  of  St  Luki^ 
the  evidence  for  their  being  one  and  the  same  dis- 
course greatly  preponderates.  If  so,  then  its  his- 
torical p(wition  must  be  fixed  from  St.  Luke;  and 
its  earlier  place  in  St  Matthew's  (xospel  must  be 
owing  to  the  Kvangelist's  wish  to  commence  the 
accowit  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  with  a  summary 
of  his  teaching ;  an  intention  further  illustrated  by 
the  mode  in  which  the  Evangelist  has  wrought  in 
with  his  report  of  the  discourse  several  8a}-ings 
which  St  Luke  connects  with  the  various  focts 
which  on  different  occasions  drew  them  forth  (oomp. 
Luke  xiv.  34,  xi.  33,  xvi.  17,  xii.  58,  59,  xvi.  18, 
with  places  in  Matt  v. ;  also  Luke  xi.  1-4,  xii.  33, 
34,  xi.  34-36,  xvi.  13,  xu.  22-31,  with  places  in 
Matt,  vi.;  also  Luke  xi.  9-13,  xiii.  24,  25-27,  with 
places  in  Matt  vii.).  Yet  this  is  done  without 
violence  to  the  connection  and  structure  of  the 
whole  discourse.  Matthew,  to  whom  Jesus  is  ever, 
present  as  the  Messiah,  the  Anointed  Prophet  of 
the  chosen  people,  the  successor  of  Moses,  sets  at 
tiie  head  of  his  ministry  the  giving  of  the  Christian 
kiw  with  its  bearing  on  the  Jewish.  From  Luke 
we  learn  that  Jesus  had  gone  up  into  a  mountain 
to  pray,  that  on  the  morning  following  He  made 
up  the  number  of  his  twelve  Apostles,  and  solemnly 
appointed  them,  and  then  descending  He  stood 
upon  a  level  place  («rara/3^f  Utr*  ain&u  Horri  M 
r6irou  let^iyovf  Luke  vi.  17),  not  necessarily  at  the 
bottom  of  the  moimtain,  but  where  the  multitude 
could  stand  round  and  hear;  and  t'^ere  he  taught 
them  in  a  solemn  address  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  his  new  kingdom,  the  kingdom  <^  Heaven.  He 
tells  them  who  are  meet  to  be  citizens  of  that 
heavenly  polity,  and  in  so  doing  rebukes  almost 
every  quality  on  which  the  world  sets  a  I'alue.  The 
poor  in  spirit,  that  is  the  lowly-minded,  the  mourn- 
ers and  the  meek,  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  for 
righteousness,  the  merciful,  the  pure,  and  the  peace- 
makers, are  all  **  blessed,"  are  all  possessed  of  the 
temper  which  will  assort  well  with  thnt  heaverly 
kingdom,  hi  contrast  to  the  proud,  the  confldeot| 
the  great  and  su<*'«ssftif,  whom  the  worU  hornm. 
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(84.  Lnkt  adds  d«tineUtioiis  of  woe  to  tlie  tempm 
videh  are  opposed  to  the  Goepel,  which  St  Matthew 
emita.)  Thia  novel  exordium  atartlea  all  the  hearen, 
for  it  seems  to  proclaim  a  new  woridf  new  hopes,  and 
new  Tirtues;  and  our  Lord  then  proceeds  to  meet  the 
quesUon  that  rises  up  in  their  minds  —  **  If  these 
dispositions  and  not  a  literal  obedience  to  minute 
precepts  constitute  a  Christian,  what  then  becomes 
of  the  htw  ?  **  Answering  this  tacit  objection,  the 
Lord  bids  them  **  think  not  that  I  am  come  to  de- 
s^joj  (jcaraAttrai,  (tbolish)  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill  *'  {wKiipAaai, 
complete,  Matt  v.  17).  He  goes  on  to  tell  them 
that  not  one  point  or  letter  of  the  I^w  was  written 
in  vain ;  that  what  was  temporary  in  it  does  not 
fall  away  till  its  purpose  is  answered,  what  was  of 
pennanent  obligation  shall  never  be  lost  He  then 
sho¥rs  how  fiur  mora  deep  and  searching  a  moral 
lawgiver  He  is  than  was  Moses  his  prototype,  who 
like  Him  spoke  the  mind  of  God.  The  eternal 
principles  which  Moses  wrote  in  brood  lines,  such 
as  a  dull  and  unspiritual  people  mt$si  read,  He 
applies- to  deeper  seated  sins  and  to  all  the  finer 
shades  of  evil.  Murder  was  denounced  by  the  Law; 
but  anger  and  provoking  speech  are  of  the  same 
stock.  It  is  not  only  murder,  but  hate,  that  is  the 
root  of  that  poisonous  fruit  which  God  abhors. 
Hate  defiles  the  very  offering  that  a  man  makes  to 
God ;  let  him  leave  his  gift  unoffered,  and  get  the 
hate  cast  out,  and  not  waste  his  time  in  an  unac- 
oeptable  sacrifioe.  Hate  will  affect  tlie  soul  fore^'er, 
if  it  goes  out  of  the  world  to  meet  its  Judge  in 
that  defiling  garment:  "agree  with  thine  adversary 
quickly,  whiles  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him  " 
(ver.  25).  The  act  of  adultery  is  deadly,  and  Moses 
forbade  it  But  to  permit  the  thought  of  lust  to 
rest  in  the  heart,  to  sufier  the  desire  to  linger  there 
without  combating  it  (/SA^ireir  wphs  rh  iwiBufirr 
atu)  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  shares  the  condem- 
nation. The  breach  of  an  oath  (Lev.  xix.  12)  was 
forbidden  by  the  Law;  and  the  rabbinical  writers 
had  woven  a  distinction  between  oaths  that  were 
and  oaths  that  were  not  binding  (Maimonides  in 
lightfoot.  Nor.  Htb,  ii.  p.  127).  Jesus  shows  that 
all  oaths,  whether  they  name  the  Creator  or  not, 
are  an  appeal  to  Him,  and  all  are  on  that  aooount 
equally  binding.  But  the  need  of  an  oath  "  oometh 
of  evil ;  '*  the  hare  asseveration  of  a  Christian  should 
be  as  solemn  and  sacred  to  him  as  the  most  binding 
oath.  That  this  in  its  simple  literal  application 
would  go  to  abolish  all  swearing  is  beyond  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  Lord  is  sketching  out  a  perfect  Law 
for  a  perfect  kingdom;  and  this  is  not  the  only 
part  of  tlie  sermon  on  the  Mount  which  in  the 
jresent  state  of  the  world  cannot  be  carried  out 
oompletely.  Men  there  une  on  whom  a  word  is  less 
binding  than  an  oath ;  and  in  judicial  proceedings 
the  highest  test  must  be  applied  to  them  to  eUcit 
the  truth ;  therefore  an  oath  must  still  form  part 
of  a  legal  process,  and  a  good  man  may  take  what 
is  really  kept  up  to  control  the  wicked.  Jesus  Him- 
•df  did  not  refuse  the  oath  administered  to  Him 
Ln  the  Sanhedrim  (Matt.  zxvi.  63).  And  yet  the 
need  of  an  oath  **  conieth  of  evil,"  for  among  men 
who  respect  the  truth  it  would  add  nothing  to  the 
weight  of  their  evidence.  Almost  the  same  would 
i|^iy  to  the  precepts  with  which  our  Lord  replaces 
;hf  much-abused  law  of  retaliation,  *<  An  eye  for 
sn  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  "  (Ex.  xzi.  24). 
To  conquer  an  enemy  by  submission  where  he 
lificetod  resistance  is  of  the  ^'ery  essence  of  the 
3oipil;  ii  is  an  exact  imitation  of  our  Lord*8  own 
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wrample,  who,  when  He  might  have 
more  than  twelve  legions  tA  Aqgds  In  hk  lid 
allowed  the  Jews  to  revile  and  slay  Him.  And  yd 
it  is  not  possible  at  once  to  wipe  out  from  oo 
social  arrangements  the  principfe  of  retributkm. 
The  robber  who  takes  a  ooat  must  not  be  enoonnged 
to  seiae  the  cloak  also;  to  give  to  every  one  ^aai 
asks  all  that  he  asks  woiild  be  an  enoooragement 
to  sloth  and  shameleas  importunity.  But  yet  the 
awakened  consdenoe  will  find  out  a  hundred  ways 
in  which  the  sfurit  qH  thu  precept  may  be  carried 
out,  even  in  our  imperfect  social  state;  and  tha 
power  of  this  loving  policy  will  be  felt  by  thoae  who 
attempt  it.  l*lnally,  our  Lord  sums  up  this  portion 
<^  his  divine  law  by  wonds  ftill  of  sublime  wisdom. 
To  the  cramped  and  confined  love  of  the  Rabbia, 
**Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and  hate  tbine 
enemy,*'  He  opposes  this  nobler  rule  —  "  Love  your 
enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  yon,  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  whii& 
despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you,  that  y« 
may  be  the  children  ci  your  Father  which  ia  in 
heaven ;  for  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and 
on  the  unjust  .  .  *  Be  }'e  therefore  perfect,  even  sa 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect**  (Blatt. 
V.  44,  45,  48).  To  this  part  of  the  seimon,  wfaicb 
St  lAike  has  not  preserved,  but  which  St  Bia^iev, 
writing  as  it  were  with  his  fiice  turned  towwda  his 
Jewish  countrymen,  could  not  pretermit,  auoeeed 
preo^ts  on  almsgiving,  on  prayer,  on  forgiveiMM, 
on  fksting,  cm  trust  in  God*s  providence,  and  on 
tolerance;  all  of  them  tuned  to  one  of  two  note*: 
that  a  man's  whole  nature  must  be  offered  to  God, 
and  that  it  is  man's  duty  to  do  to  others  as  be 
would  have  them  do  to  him.  An  earnest  appeal  on 
the  difficulty  of  a  godly  life,  and  the  wwthlesBneH 
of  mere  profession,  cast  in  the  form  of  a  porabfe, 
concludes  this  wonderful  discourse.  The  dififereneea 
between  the  reports  of  the  two  Evangelists  aiw 
many.  In  the  former  Gospel  the  sermon  occupiea 
one  hundred  and  seven  verses;  in  the  latter,  thirty. 
The  longer  report  includes  the  exposition  of  tbe 
relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Law:  it  abo  draws 
together,  as  we  have  seen,  some  passages  which  St 
Luke  reports  elsewhere  and  in  another  connection ; 
and  where  the  two  contain  the  same  matter,  thai 
of  Luke  is  somewhat  more  ccHupressed.  But  in 
taking  account  of  this,  the  purpose  of  St  Matthew 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind :  the  morality  of  the  Goqiel 
is  to  be  fully  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  onr 
Lord's  ministry,  and  especiaUy  in  its  bearing  on 
the  Law  as  usually  received  by  the  Jews,  for  whose 
use  especially  this  Gospel  was  derigned.  And  when 
this  discourse  is  compared  with  the  later  examples 
to  which  we  shall  presently  refer,  the  feet  cornea  oct 
more  distinctly,  that  we  have  here  the  Code  of  tlie 
Christian  Lawgiver,  rather  than  the  whole  Gospd ; 
that  the  standard  of  Christian  duty  is  here  fixed, 
but  the  means  for  raising  men  to  the  levd  when 
the  observance  of  such  a  law  is  at  all  possible  are 
not  yet  pointed  out  The  hearers  learned  bow 
Christians  would  act  and  think,  and  to  iriiat  degree 
of  moral  purity  they  would  aspire,  in  the  state  of 
salvation ;  but  how  that  state  was  to  be  purchased 
for  them,  and  conveyed  over  to  them,  is  not  y# 
pointed  out 

The  next  example  of  the  teaching  of  Jesot  mmt 
be  taken  ttom  a  later  epoch  in  his  niinistiy.  It  if 
probable  that  the  great  discourse  in  John  vL  took 
plaoe  about  the  time  of  the  TVansfigurataont  JvM 
bdbra  whieh  He  bqpM  to  reveal  to  tha  diieirlai  ^ 
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tey  «f  hk  mfieringt  (Matt.  xtL  and  panUds), 
vUeh  WM  the  gpecul  and  frequent  theme  of  his 
ImcUi^  antil  the  end.  The  effect  of  hU  penonal 
«ork  OB  the  diadples  now  becomes  toe  prominent 
nlgecL  Ue  had  taught  them  that  He  was  the 
Christ,  and  had  given  them  his  law,  wider  and 
deeper  fitf  than  that  of  Moses.  But  the  olgection 
to  every  Uw  applies  mors  strongly  the  purer  and 
higher  the  Uw  is ;  and  **  how  to  perform  that  which 
I  will  *'  is  »  question  that  grows  more  difiSeult  to 
answer  as  the  standard  of  obedience  is  raised.  It 
is  that  question  which  our  Lord  proceeds  to  answer 
here.  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  had  lately 
taken  pboe;  and  from  this  n^irade  He  [«eaches  yet 
a  greater,  namely,  that  all  spiritual  life  is  imparted 
Ic  the  disciples  from  Him,  and  that  they  must  feed 
on  Him  that  their  souls  may  live.  He  can  feed 
them  wiUi  something  more  than  manna,  even  with 
Himself;  *^  for  the  broad  of  God  is  He  which  oometh 
iown  from  heaven  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world  '* 
(John  vL  26-40).  The  Jews  murmur  at  this  hard 
doctrine,  and  He  warns  them  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
test  of  thoae  who  have  been  with  Him:  ^  Ko  man 
can  come  to  Me  ezcq>t  the  Father  which  hath  sent 
He  draw  him."  He  repeats  that  He  is  the  bread 
sf  life;  and  they  murmur  yet  more  (vers.  41-^2). 
He  presses  it  on  them  still  more  strongly:  **  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  Soa  <d  Man  and  drink  his  bk)od,  ye  have  no 
life  in  yoa.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  dirinketh  my 
bkod  hath  eternal  life;  and  I  will  raise  biro  up  at 
the  last  day.  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and 
Bj  blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh, 
sxkd  drinketh  my  blood,  dweUeth  in  me  and  I  in 
him.  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I 
live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even  he 
slnU  live  by  me"  (w.  53-67).  After  this  dis- 
eoorse  many  of  the  dJsdples  went  back  and  walked 
00  more  with  Him.  They  could  not  conceive  how 
lahratkm  could  depend  on  a  condition  so  strange, 
nay,  evoi  so  revolting.  However  we  may  Uame 
them  tut  their  want  of  confidence  in  their  Teacher, 
it  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  fault  that  they 
feond  a  doctrine,  which  in  itself  is  difficult,  and 
here  was  clothed  in  dark  and  obscure  expressions, 
beyond  the  gnsp  of  thdr  understanding  at  that 
tine.  For  that  doctrine  was,  that  Christ  had  taken 
our  fleshly  nature,  to  sufler  in  it,  and  to  shed  his 
bkod  in  it;  and  that  those  to  whom  the  benefits 
of  his  atoning  death  ore  imparted  find  it  to  be 
their  spiritual  food  and  life,  and  the  condition  of 
IbdT  Rsuireetion  to  life  ererlasting. 

Whether  this  passage  refers,  and  in  what  degree, 
to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  Supper,  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  commentators  have  been  much  dii- 
vided,  bat  two  observations  should  in  some  d^ree 
guide  our  interpretation :  the  one,  that  if  the  prU 
mary  refeteoce  of  the  discourse  had  been  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  it  would  have  been  uttered  at  the 
losUtotion  of  that  rite,  and  not  before,  at  a  time 
when  the  diadples  could  not  possibly  make  applica- 
lion  of  it  to  a  sacrament  of  which  they  had  never 
yen  beard ;  the  other,  that  the  form  of  speech  in 
this  disoouise  comes  so  near  that  which  is  used  in 
iBstituting  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  exdode  all  reference  to  that  Sacrament.  The 
Redeemer  ben  alludes  to  his  death,  to  the  body 
which  shall  vafSee  on  the  Cross,  and  to  the  blood 
efaieh  shall  be  poured  out.  This  great  sacrifiee  is 
est  only  io  be  looked  on,  but  to  be  believed;  and 
8ot  only  beliered,  bat  appropriated  to  the  beUerer, 
to  haooiw  part  of  his  vtn  heart  and  Ufe.    Faith, 
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here  as  elsewhere,  is  the  means  of  apprehending  It, 
but  when  it  is  once  Uud  hold  o^  it  will  be  as  muok 
a  part  of  the  believer  as  the  food  that  nourishes  the 
body  becomes  incorporated  with  the  body.  In  three 
passages  in  the  other  Evangelists,  in  which  our 
Lord  about  this  very  time  prepares  them  for  his 
sufftfiugs.  He  connects  with  the  announcement  a 
warning  to  the  diadples  that  all  who  would  oome 
after  Him  must  show  the  fruit  ci  his  death  in  thdr 
lives  (Matt,  xvi.,  Mark  viiL,  Luke  ix.).  And  this 
new  principle,  infused  into  them  by  the  life  and 
death  of  the  Redeemer,  by  his  taking  our  flesh  and 
then  su£&ring  in  it  (for  ndther  of  these  u  excluded ), 
is  to  believers  the  seed  of  eternal  life.  The  be- 
liever '•  hath  eternal  life;  and  I  will  raise  him  up 
at  the  last  day "  (John  vi.  64).  Now  the  words 
of  Jesus  in  instituting  the  Lord's  Supper  come  very 
near  to  the  expressions  in  tliis  discourse:  "  This  is 
my  body  which  is  given  for  you  (Jinc^p  bfiAv)  •  •  • 
This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  Uood,  whioh 
ia  shed  for  you"  (Luke  xxu.  19,  20).  That  the 
Lord's  Sapper  is  a  means  of  applying  to  us  through 
fidth  the  fruits  of  the  incarnation  and  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  is  generally  admitted;  and  if  so, 
the  discourse  before  us  will  apply  to  that  sacrament, 
not  certainly  to  the  exclusion  of  other  means  of 
appropriating  the  saving  death  of  Christ,  but  still 
with  great  force,  inasmuch  as  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
the  most  strilung  symbol  of  the  applicatk)n  to  us 
of  the  Lord's  body.  Here  in  a  bold  figure  the  dia- 
dples are  told  that  they  must  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ 
and  drink  his  blood;  whilst  in  the  sacrament  the 
same  figure  becomes  an  act.  Hero  the  language  is 
meant  to  be  general;  and  there  it  finds  its  most 
striking  special  application,  but  not  its  only  one. 
And  the  uttering  of  these  words  at  an  epoch  that 
preceded  by  some  months  the  first  cdebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  probably  intended  to  pr»> 
dude  that  special  and  limited  application  of  it 
which  would  narrow  it  down  to  the  sacrament  only, 
and  out  of  which  much  felse  and  even  idolatrous 
teaching  has  grown.  (Compare  Commentaries  of 
Alford,  Lucke,  Meyer,  Stier,  Heubner,  Williams, 
Tholuck,  imd  othen,  on  this  passage.)  It  will  still 
be  asked  how  we  are  to  account  for  the  startUng 
form  in  which  this  most  profound  Gospd-tnith  was 
put  before  persons  to  whom  it  was  likdy  to  prove 
an  offense.  The  answer  is  not  difficult.  Many 
had  companied  with  the  Lord  during  the  eariy  part 
of  bis  ministry,  to  see  his  miracles,  perhaps  to  de- 
rive some  fruit  from  them,  to  talk  about  Him,  and 
to  repeat  his  saylnga,  who  were  quite  unfit  to  go 
on  as  his  fdlowen  to  the  end.  There  was  a  wide 
difierence  between  the  two  doctrines,  that  Jeans  was 
the  Christ,  and  that  the  Christ  must  hang  upoo 
the  tree,  as  to  their  eflfects  on  unr^^nerate  and 
worldly  minds.  For  the  latter  they  were  not  pr^ 
pared:  though  many  of  them  could  posisbly  accept 
the  former.  Now  this  discourse  bdoLgs  to  the 
time  of  transition  from  the  easier  to  the  harder 
doctrine.  And  we  may  suppose  tliat  it  was  meant 
to  sift  the  disciples,  that  the  good  grain  might  re- 
main in  the  garner  and  the  chaff  be  scattned  to 
the  wind.  Hence  the  hard  and  startling  form  ia 
which  it  was  east;  not  indeed  that  this  figure  of 
eating  and  drinking  in  reference  to  spiritual  things 
was  whoUy  unknown  to  Jewish  teachers,  for  liglii- 
foot,  Schottgen,  and  Wetstein,  have  shown  the 
contrary.  But  hard  it  doubtless  was;  and  if  the 
eundition  of  disdpleship  had  been  that  they  shoold 
then  and  there  understand  what  they  heard,  their 
timing  back  at  this  tioie  would  have  been  inevl^ 
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•Ui.  But  vna  oo  the  twdvie  Jciui  impons  do 
Mch  eoDdlUon.  He  onlj  aslu  them,  ^  Will  ye  abo 
go  eway?  "  If  a  bdoiwl  teacher  sayi  aomethiiig 
Rrhich  OTertunu  the  previous  notions  of  the  taught, 
and  shocka  their  pR;judioeB,  then  whether  they  will 
eontinue  hy  his  side  to  hear  him  eiplain  further 
what  they  find  difficult,  or  desert  him  at  once, 
will  depend  on  the  amount  of  their  oonfidenoe  in 
him.  Many  of  the  disciples  went  hack  and  walked 
no  more  with  Jesus,  because  their  oonviction  that 
He  was  the  Messiah  had  no  real  foundaticm.  The 
rest  remained  with  Him  for  the  reason  so  beauti- 
ftiUy  expressed  by  Peter:  **Lord,  to  whom  shall 
we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And 
we  beliere  and  are  sure  that  Thou  art  that  Christy 
the  Son  of  the  living  God  **  (John  n.  68,  69). 
The  sin  of  the  fiiint-hearted  foUowers  who  now 
deserted  Him  was  not  that  they  found  this  diffi- 
3ult;  but  tliat  findhig  it  difficult  they  had  not 
confidence  enough  to  wut  for  light 

The  third  example  of  our  Lord's  discourses 
which  may  be  selected  is  that  which  closes  his 
ministry  —  '*  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and 
God  U  glorified  in  Him.  If  God  be  gk>rified  in 
Him,  God  shall  alM  glorify  Him  in  Himself,  and 
shall  straightway  glorify  Him  "  (John  xiu.  31,  32). 
This  great  discourse,  recorded  only  by  St.  John, 
extends  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth chapter.  It  hardly  admits  of  analysis.  It 
sunounces  the  Saviour's  departure  in  the  fulfillment 
of  bis  mission ;  it  imposes  the  **  new  oommaudmmt  '* 
on  the  disciples  of  a  special  love  towards  each  other 
which  should  be  the  outward  token  to  the  world  of 
their  Christian  profession;  it  consoles  them  with 
the  promise  of  the  Comforter  who  should  be  to 
them  instead  of  the  Saviour;  it  tells  them  all  that 
He  should  do  for  them,  teaching  them,  reminding 
them,  reproving  the  worid  and  guiding  the  discipl^ 
into  all  truth.  It  offers  them,  instead  of  the  bodily 
presence  of  their  beloved  Master,  free  access  to  the 
throne  of  his  Father,  and  spiritual  blessings  such 
as  they  had  not  known  before.  Finally,  it  cul- 
minates in  that  sublime  prayer  (ch.  zvii. )  by  which 
the  High-priest  as  it  were  consecrates  Himself  the 
victim;  and  so  doing,  prays  for  those  who  shall 
hold  fast  and  keep  the  benefits  of  that  sacrifice, 
offered  for  the  whole  world,  whether  his  disciples 
already,  or  to  be  brought  to  Him  thereafter  by  the 
miuistry  of  Apostles.  He  wills  that  they  shall  be 
with  Him  and  behold  his  glory.  He  recognizes 
the  righteousness  of  the  Father  in  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation, and  in  the  result  produced  to  the  disciples; 
In  whom  that  highest  and  purest  love  wherewith 
the  Father  loved  the  Son  shall  be  present,  and  with 
uid  in  that  love  the  Son  Himself  shall  be  present 
with  them.  "  With  this  elevated  thought,*'  says 
Olshausra,  *<the  Redeemer  concludes  his  prayer 
5v  the  disciples,  and  in  them  for  the  Church 
through  all  ages.  He  has  compressed  into  the  hst 
moments  given  Him  for  intercourse  with  his  own 
the  most  sublime  and  glorious  sentiments  ever 
uttered  by  human  lips.  Hardly  has  the  sound  of 
the  last  word  died  away  when  Jesus  passes  with 
his  disciples  over  the  brook  Kedron  to  Gethsemane; 
uid  the  bitter  conflict  draws  on.  The  seed  of  the 
aew  world  must  be  sown  in  death  that  thence  life 
nay  spring  up." 

These  three  discourses  are  examples  of  the  Sav- 
tonr's  teaching  —  of  its  progressive  character  firom 
the  opening  (k  his  ministry  to  the  dose.  The  first 
ohibits  hU  practical  precepts  as  Lawgiver  of  his 
peo|il«;  the  second,  an  exposition  of  the  need  of  his 
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McriflM,  hut  addrsMcd  to  the  world  withool,  mk 
intended  to  try  them  rather  than  to  attnel;  aad 
the  third,  where  Christ,  the  Lawgiver  and  the  High- 
priest,  stands  before  God  at  the  Son  of  tiod,  and 
■peaks  to  Him  of  his  inmost  ootmseb,  m  one  who 
had  known  them  from  the  h^giuning.  Tbey  will 
serve  as  illustrations  of  the  eourse  of  his  doctrine; 
whilst  others  will  be  mentioned  in  iht  narrative  as 
it  proceeds. 

The  Scene  of  the  Lnxte  Minutrf.  —  Aa  to  the 
scene  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  no  less  than  as  to 
its  duration,  the  three  Evangelists  aeem  at  fint 
sight  to  be  at  variance  with  the  fourth.     Matthew, 
Marie,  and  Luke  record  only  our  Ix>nl*8  doings  in 
Galilee;  if  we  pot  aside  a  few  days  before  tlie  Pks- 
sion,  we  find  that  they  never  mention  liis  visiting 
Jerusalem.    John,  on  the  other  hiuul,  viiilst  he 
reoords  some  acts  in  Galilee,  devotes  tlie  diicf  part 
of  his  Gospel  to  the  transsctions  in  Jodsea.     Bat 
when  the  supplemental  character  of  John's  Gospel 
is  home  in  mind  there  is  little  diffieohj  in  explain- 
ing this.    The  three  Evangelists  do  not  piofass  to 
give  a  chronology  of  the  ministry,  hat  rather  a 
picture  of  it:   notes  of  time  are  not  freqiient  in 
their  narrative.  And  as  they  chiefly  confined  them- 
selves to  Galilee,  where  the  Redeemer's  ehicf  aeCs 
were  done,  tbey  might  naturally  omit  to  mentieo 
tiie  feasts,  which  bang  passed  by  our  Lotd  at  Jem- 
salem,  added  nothing  to  the  materials  for  his  Gal- 
ilean ministry.    Jolm,  on  the  other  hand,  writing 
later,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  Redeemer's 
life  which  is  still  less  complete  as  a  history  (for 
more  than  one  half  of  the  fourth  Goepd  is  oeenpied 
with  the  bttt  three  months  of  the  ministry,  and 
seven  chapters  out  of  twenty-one  are  filled  with 
the  aeoount  of  the  few  days  of  the  Passion),  vindi- 
catss  his  historical  claim  by  snpplying  sevenl  pre- 
cise notes  of  time:   in  the  occurrences  after  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  days  and  even  houn  are  speci- 
fied (i.  39,  35,  89,  43,  U.  1);  the  first  mirsele  is 
mentioited,  and  the  time  at  which  it  was  wrooght 
(ii.  1-11).     He  mentions  not  only  the  Psssovcrs 
(ii.  13,  23;  vi.  4;  xiii.  1,  and  perhaps  ▼.  1),  but 
also  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (vu.  S)  and  of  Dedi- 
cation (x.  22);  and  thus  it  is  ordered  that  the 
Evangelist  who  goes  over  the  least  part  of  the 
ground  of  our  Lord's  ministry  is  yet  the  same  who 
fixes  for  us  its  duration,  and  enables  us  to  arrange 
the  facts  of  the  rest  more  exactly  in  their  historioJ 
places.     It  is  true  that  the  three  Gospds  record 
chiefly  the  occurrences  in  Galilee:  but  there  is  evi- 
dence in  them  that  labors  were  wrought  in  Judsea. 
Frequent  teaching  in  Jerusalem  is  implied  in  the 
lord's  lamentation  over  the  k)st  city  (Matt.  zxiiL 
37).      The  appearance  in  Galilee  of  scribes  and 
Pharisees  and  others  from  Jerusalem  (MatL  iv.  25, 
XT.  1)  would  be  best  explained  on  the  sappositioo 
that  their  enmity  had  been  excited  against  Him 
during  visits  to  Jerusalem.     The  intimacy  with 
the  femily  of  Lazarus  (Luke.  x.  88  ff.),  and  the 
attachment  of  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  to  the  Lord 
(Matt  zxvii.  57),  would  imply,  most  probably, 
firequent  visits  to  Jerusalem.    But  why  was  Galilee 
chosen  as  the  principal  scene  of  the  ministry? 
The  question  is  not  easy  to  answer.     The  prophet 
would  resort  to  the  Temple  of  (^ ;  the  Kxog  of 
the  Jews  would  go  to  his  own  royal  city;  tht 
Teacher  of  the  ehosen  people  would  preaeh  in  Vm 
midst  of  them.    But  their  hostifity  prevented  it 
The  Saviour,  who,  accepting  all  the  infirmitiei  ef 
(« the  form  of  a  servant,"  which  He  had  taken,  M 
fai  his  childhood  to  figypt  betakes  HinMir  la  G^ 
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fei  to  M 4Mdl  Jowish  hatred  wwi  i^^irh  i  n^tiftni,  And 
hyt  Um  fiNindatioDs  of  hi*  church  unid  a  peopls 
d  iapare  and  dMpiied  nee.  To  Jeninlem  He 
■MMi  oocanoiiaUy,  to  teach  and  euflfer  penecation, 
md  finallj  to  die:  **  fisr  it  cannot  be  that  a  prophet 
pmdi  out  of  Jcnuelem  **  (Luke  ziiL  33).  It  was 
opoQ  the  fiist  outbreak  of  pecaecntion  against  Him 
that  He  left  Judiea:  •<  When  Jesus  had  heard  that 
John  waa  east  into  prison.  He  departed  into  Gal- 
ifee"  (Matt.  iw.  12).  And  that  this  persecution 
simed  at  Him  also  we  gather  finom  St.  John: 
*^When  therefore  the  Lord  knew  how  that  the 
Pfaariseee  had  heard  tliat  Jesus  made  and  baptised 
mote  disciples  than  John  ...  He  left  JudsM  and 
deputed  into  GaUlee"  (IT.  1,8).  If  the  light  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shone  on  the  Jews  henoe- 
fcrward  from  the  iar-off  shores  of  the  Galilean  lake, 
it  was  becaaae  thej  had  reAised  and  abhorred  that 
fight. 

Dmradtm  of  (hit  MimUtry.  —  It  is  impossible  to 
determina  exaetlj  from  the  (lospeb  the  number  of 
daring  wliich  the  Redeemer  exardsed  his 
before  the  Passion;  but  the  doubt  lies 
between  two  and  three;  for  the  opinion,  adopted 
from  an  interpntation  of  Isaiah  Izi.  2  hj  more  than 
one  of  the  andents,  that  it  lasted  only  one  year, 
eanaot  be  bone  out  (Euseb.  iii.  34;  C3em.  Alex. 
Sirom.  lib.  L  c.  21 ;  Origan,  Prine,  \v.  5).  The  data 
to  be  drawn  from  St  John.  This  Evangelist 
itioBS  six  feasts,  at  five  of  which  Jesus  was  pres- 
»t;  the  Paaaover  that  foUowed  his  baptism  (ii.  13); 
'*a  feast  of  the  Jews  "  {ioor^  without  the  article, 
r.  1),  a  Passover  during  wnich  Jesus  remained  in 
Gslilee  (vL  4);  the  feast  of  Tabemadea  to  which 
the  Lord  went  up  privately  (vii.  2);  the  feast  of 
Dedieation  (z.  22);  and  hisay  the  feast  of  Paas- 
sver,  at  wlueh  He  suflbred  (xU.,  xiii.).  There  are 
estainly  three  Passovers,  and  it  is  possible  that 
•'a  feaat**  (t.  1)  may  be  a  fourth.  Upon  this 
pnssiHIity  the  question  turns.  Liicke  in  his  C}om- 
(woL  ii.  p.  1),  in  collecting  with  great 
the  various  opinions  on  this  place,  is  un- 
side  to  arrive  at  any  definite  oondusiou  upon  it, 
and  leavea  it  unsolved.  But  if  this  feast  is  not  a 
Psaow,  then  no  Passover  is  mentioned  by  John 
between  the  first  (ii.  13),  and  that  which  is  spoken 
«f  in  the  sixth  chapter;  and  the  time  between 
Ihoae  two  must  be  aasinned  to  be  a  single  year 
soly.  Now,  although  the  record  of  Jolm  of  this 
period  oontains  but  few  fects,  yet  when  all  the 
are  compared,  the  amount  of  labor 
into  this  single  year  would  be  too  much 
5or  its  oompass.  The  time  during  wiiich  Jesus 
was  Vf^^»g  (by  his  disciples)  near  the  Jordan 
vas  probably  considerable,  and  lasted  tiU  John*s 
mprisonment  (John  iiL  22-36,  and  see  bebw). 
Umi  dreuit  round  (jalilee,  mentioned  in  Matt.  iv. 
Zi-n^  waa  a  missionary  journey  through  a  country 
.f  eoosiderable  population,  uid  containing  two 
himdiBd  towns;  and  this  would  occupy  some  time. 
But  another  such  journey,  of  the  moat  oomprehen- 
aive  kind,  is  undtftaken  m  the  same  year  (Luke 
viii.  1),  in  which  He  **went  throughout  every  dty 
asd  viOage."  And  a  third  circuit  of  the  same 
dnd,  and  equally  general  ^BCatt  ix.  35-:i8),  would 
the  same  year.  Is  it  at  aC  pctibable  that 
after  spending  a  considerable  tixue  in  Judaea, 
wsMiU  be  able  to  make  three  circuits  of  (Galilee  in 
Hm  naaainder  of  the  year,  preaching  and  doing 
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Um  flbiaitic,  and  this  reading  Is  adopied  bjr 
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wonders  In  the  various  phces  to  which  Ha  oame? 
This  would  be  more  likdy  if  the  journeys  wen 
hurried  and  partial;  but  all  three  are  spoken  of  as 
though  they  were  the  very  oppodte.  It  is,  to  say  the 
least,  easier  to  suppose  that  the  **  feast "  (John  t. 
1)  waa  a  Paaaover,  diriding  the  time  into  two,  and 
throwing  two  of  theae  circuita  into  the  second  year 
of  tbe  ministry;  provided  there  be  nothing  to  make 
this  interpretation  improbable  in  itself.  The  words 
are,  **  A^er  this  there  was  a  feast  of  the  Jews;  and 
Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem.*'  These  two  fects 
are  mesnt  as  cause  and  eifect;  the  feast  caused  the 
visit  If  so,  it  was  probably  one  of  the  three  feasts 
at  which  the  Jews  were  expected  to  appear  before 
(jod  at  Jerusalem.  Was  it  the  Passover,  the  Pen- 
tecost, or  the  Feast  of  Tabemades?  In  the  pr»> 
ceding  chapter  the  Passover  has  been  spoken  d  as 
"the  feaat*'  (ver.  45);  and  if  another  feaat  wera 
meant  here  the  name  of  it  would  have  been  added* 
as  in  vii.  2,  x.  22.  Tbe  omission  of  the  article  la 
not  deddve,"  for  it  occurs  in  other  cases  where  the 
Passover  is  certainly  intended  (Matt.  xxviL  15; 
Mark  xv.  6);  nor  Is  it  dear  that  the  Passover  waa 
called  the  feast,  as  the  most  eminent,  although  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  sometimes  so  described. 
All  that  the  omission  could  prove  would  be  that 
the  Evangelist  did  not  think  it  needful  to  describe 
the  feast  more  predady.  Tbe  words  in  John  iv. 
35,  "  There  are  yet  four  months  and  then  oometh 
harvest,'*  would  agree  with  thia,  for  the  barley  har- 
veat  b^gan  on  tbe  16th  Niaan,  and  reckoning  back 
four  months  would  bring  this  conversation  to  the 
beginning  of  December,  ».  e.  the  middle  of  Kisleu. 
If  it  be  granted  that  our  Lord  is  here  merdy  quot- 
ing a  common  form  of  speech  (Alford),  still  it  is 
more  likdy  that  He  would  use  one  appropriate  to 
tbe  time  at  which  He  was  speaking.  And  if  these 
words  were  uttered  in  December,  the  next  of  the 
three  great  feasts  occurring  would  be  the  Passover 
The  shortness  of  the  intenral  between  v.  1  and  vi 
4,  would  aflbrd  an  objection,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
scantiness  of  histori<»l  details  in  the  early  part  of 
the  ministry  in  St.  John:  from  tbe  other  Evan- 
gelists it  appears  that  two  great  journeys  might 
have  to  be  included  between  these  verses.  Upon 
the  whole,  though  there  is  nothing  that  amounts 
to  proof,  it  is  probable  that  there  were  four  Pass- 
overs, and  consequently  that  our  Lord's  ministry 
lasted  somewhat  more  than  three  years,  the  **  be- 
ginning of  mirades  *'  (John  ii.)  having  been  wrought 
before  the  first  Paaaover.  On  data  of  calculation 
that  have  aheady  been  mentioned,  the  year  of  the 
first  of  these  Passovers  was  u.  c.  780,  and  the 
Baptism  of  our  Lord  took  place  dther  in  the  begin' 
ning  of  that  year  or  the  end  of  the  year  preceding, 
llie  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  began  in  u.  o. 
779.  (See  (Commentaries  on  John  v.  1,  espedaQy 
Kuinol  and  Liicke.  Also  Winer,  RenboSrUrbuek, 
Art  Juus  Christ ;  Greswell,  DitMertationSf  toL  L 
Diss,  4,  voL  il  Diss,  22.) 

After  this  sketch  of  the  means,  the  scene,  and 
the  duration  of  the  Saviour's  ministry,  the  his- 
torical order  of  the  events  may  be  followed  without 
interruption. 

Our  Lord  has  now  passed  through  the  ordeal  ol 
temptatic3,  and  his  ministry  Is  begun.  At  Beth- 
ahars,  to  which  He  returns,  disciples  begin  to  ha 
drawn  towards  Him;  ^udnw  and  Another,  prob- 
ably John,  the  scle  narrator  of  the  feet,  see  Ji 
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Mid  hflur  the  Baptlat*i  tMtimony  oooeaniiDg  Him. 
Andfeir  bringi  Simon  Peter  to  eee  Him  aleo;  end 
He  reodvee  from  the  Lord  the  mune  of  Cegbtm. 
Tbeo  Philip  and  Natlianael  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  our  Lord.  All  theie  reappear  aa  Apoatks, 
if  Naihanael  be,  aa  baa  often  been  aoppoaed,  the 
■une  ai  Bartholomew;  but  the  time  of  their  calling 
to  that  office  waa  not  jet  But  that  thmr  minda, 
even  at  thia  earlj  time,  were  wrought  upon  by  the 
expectation  of  the  Messiah  appears  hj  the  oonfea- 
aion  of  Nathanael:  "Thou  art  the  Son  of  God; 
Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel"  (John  1.  85-^1). 
The  two  disciples  last  named  aaw  Him  as  He  waa 
about  to  set  out  for  Galilee,  on  the  third  day  of  his 
aqjoum  at  Bethalara.  1^  third  day^  aiter  this 
interview  Jesus  is  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  worics 
his  first  miracle,  by  making  the  water  wine  (John 
i.  39,  35,  43;  ii.  P.  All  these  particulars  are  sup- 
plied firom  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  come  in  between 
the  11th  and  12th  verses  of  the  4th  chapter  of  St 
Matthew.  They  show  that  our  Lord  left  (Salilee 
expressly  to  be  baptized  and  to  suffer  temptation, 
and  returned  to  his  own  country  when  these  were 
accomplished.  He  now  betakes  Himself  to  Caper- 
naum, and  aft«r  a  sojourn  there  of  *<not  many 
days,**  sets  out  for  Jerusalem  to  the  Passover,  which 
waa  to  be  the  b^inning  of  his  ministry  in  Judaea 
(John  ii.  12,  13). 

The  cleansing  of  the  Temple  is  associated  by  St 
John  with  this  first  Passover  (u.  12-22),  and  a 
similar  dfcansing  is  assigned  to  the  last  Passover 
by  the  other  Evangelists.  These  two  cannot  be 
confounded  without  throwing  discredit  on  the  his- 
torical character  of  one  narrative  or  the  other;  the 
notes  of  time  are  too  precise.  But  a  boat  of  inter- 
preters have  pointed  out  the  probability  that  an 
action  symbolical  of  the  power  and  authority  of 
Messiah  should  be  twice  performed,  at  the  opening 
of  the  ministry  and  at  its  close.  The  expul^on  of 
the  traders  was  not  likely  to  produce  a  permanent 
aflbct,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  Jesus  found 
the  tumult  and  the  traffic  defiling  the  court  of  the 
Temple  as  they  had  done  when  He  visited  it  before, 
besides  the  difllerence  of  time,  the  narrative  of  St. 
John  is  by  no  means  identical  with  those  of  the 
Ythers ;  he  mentions  that  Jesus  made  a  scourge  of 
imall  cords  {^paryixXiov  in  oy^otviotv^  ii.  15)  as  a 
jymbol  —  we  need  not  prove  that  it  could  be  no 
more  —  of  his  power  to  punish ;  that  here  He  cen- 
sured them  for  making  the  Temple  *'  a  house  of 
merchandise,'*  whilst  at  the  last  cleansing  it  was 
pronounced  **a  den  of  thieves,**  with  a  distinct 
reference  to  the  two  passages  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
(Is.  Ivi.  7;  Jer.  vii.  11).  Writers  like  Strauss  would 
persuade  us  that  "  tact  and  good  sense  *'  would  pre- 
vent the  Kedeemer  from  attempting  such  a  violent 
measure  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  before 
his  authority  was  admitted.  The  aptness  and  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion  have  no  weight  with  such 
nStics.  The  usual  sacrifices  of  the  law  of  Jehovah, 
4nd  the  usual  half-ehekel  paid  for  tribute  to  the 
Teni^le,  the  very  means  that  were  appointed  by 
God  to  remmd  them  that  they  were  a  consecrated 
people,  were  made  an  excuse  for  secularizing  even 
the  Temple;  and  in  its  holy  precincts  aU  the  busi- 
neis  of  the  world  went  on.  It  was  a  time  when 
"the  zeal  of  God*s  house**  might  well  supersede 
the  (*  tact  **  on  which  the  German  philosopher  htys 
■tfess;  and  Jesus  fidled  not  b  the  zeal,  nor  did  the 

•  •  This  third  day  may  ba  rsekoned  flpom  dlltavnt 
CHmiBAaAy  Amar.  ed.]  H. 
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aoenaiiig  eonaeieDeee  of  the  tradew  feil  to  Jililj  < 
for  at  the  rebuke  of  one  man  they  retnaledtftm 
the  aoene  of  thdr  gabia.  Their  hearta  told  them 
even  though  they  had  been  kmg  imnened  in  bald- 
ening traffic,  that  the  house  of  God  eould  belong 
to  none  other  but  God;  and  when  a  IVopheft 
claimed  it  for  Him,  conscience  deprived  them  of 
the  power  to  resist  Immediately  after  thk,  the 
Jews  asked  of  Him  a  sign  or  proof  of  hla  right  to 
exercise  this  authority.  He  answered  them  by  a 
promise  of  a  sign  by  which  He  would  hereafter 
confirm  his  mission,  **  Destroy  this  Temple  ami  in 
three  days  I  wiU  raise  H  up**  (John  u.  19),  aUiid 
ing,  as  the  Evangelist  expUhiB,  to  his  icanrreelioo. 
But  why  is  the  name  of  the  building  bcfoire  them 
applied  by  our  Lord  ao  darkly  to  Himself?  There 
is  doubtleas  a  hidden  reference  to  the  Temple  «  a 
type  of  the  Church,  which  Christ  by  his  death  and 
resurrection  would  found  and  raise  up.  He  wlw 
has  deared  of  buyers  and  sellers  the  eourts  of  a 
perishable  Temple  made  with  hands,  wiH  prove 
hereafter  that  He  is  the  Founder  of  an  etenial 
Temple  made  without  hands,  and  your  destroying 
act  diall  be  the  cause.  The  reply  waa  indeed  ob- 
scure; but  it  was  meant  as  a  reftisal  of  tiieir 
demand,  and  to  the  disciples  afterwards  it  became 
abundantly  dear.  At  the  time  of  the  Pesaion  tiiis 
saying  waa  brought  agamst  Him,  in  a  perverted 
form  —  *«  At  the  hwt  came  two  fiilse  witneases,  and 
said,  This  fellow  said,  I  am  able  to  destroy  the 
temple  of  €iod,  and  to  build  it  in  three  days  ** 
(Matt  xxvi.  61).  They  hardly  knew  perhaps  how 
utteriy  fiilse  a  small  alteration  m  the  tale  had  made 
it  They  wanted  to  hold  him  up  aa  <me  who  dared 
to  think  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple;  and  to 
change  "destroy**  into  "I  can  destroy,**  might 
seem  no  great  violence  to  do  to  the  truth.  But 
those  wonds  contained  not  a  mere  dreumstanee  but 
the  very  essence  of  the  saymg,  "  5ioti  are  the  de- 
stroyers of  the  Temple;  you  that  were  poUnting  it 
now  by  turning  it  into  a  market-plaee  ahall  dea^oy 
it,  and  also  your  dty,  by  staining  its  stones  with  my 
blood.**  Jesus  came  not  to  destroy  the  Temple  but 
to  widen  its  foundations;  not  to  destroy  the  law 
but  to  complete  it  (Matt  t.  17).  Two  syilabiei 
changed  their  testimony  into  a  lie. 

The  visit  of  Nioodemus  to  Jems  took  pbee  aboul 
this  first  Passover.  It  implies  that  our  Lord  had 
done  more  at  Jerusalem  than  is  recorded  of  Him 
even  by  John;  since  we  have  here  a  Master  of 
Israd  (John  iii.  10),  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim 
(John  vii.  50\  expresnng  his  belief  in  Hun,  althoii^ 
too  timid  at  this  time  to  make  an  open  profearion. 
The  olgect  of  the  vi^t,  though  not  directly  elated, 
is  still  clear:  he  was  one  of  the  better  Phariaeea, 
who  were  expectmg  the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  and 
having  seen  the  miraeles  that  Jesus  did,  he  eame 
to  inquire  more  lully  about  these  signs  of  its  ap- 
proach. This  indicates  the  connection  between  the 
remark  of  Kicodemus  and  the  Lord's  reply:  **  Yoo 
recognize  these  miracles  aa  dgna  of  the  kingdon 
of  God ;  verily  I  say  unto  you,  no  one  can  truly  see 
and  know  the  kingdom  of  God,  unless  he  be  bom 
again  (&r»0ty,  from  above ;  see  Lightfooi,  Bor, 
Hebr,  in  foe.,  vol.  iv.).  The  visitor  bosated  urn 
blood  of  Abraham,  and  expected  to  stand  high  In 
the  new  kingdom  in  virtue  of  that  bhthri^t  He 
did  not  wish  to  surrebJer  it,  and  set  his  hopei 
upon  some  other  birth  (comp.  Matt  iii.  9);  and 
there  is  something  of  wiUftdness  in  the  qDCstioa  — 
"  How  can  a  man  be  born  when  he  is  oU  ?  **  (wm 
4).    OurLoidi«idnhiBlslsoBtheneeessltjor  tlM 
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in  him  who  would  be  ■rimittil  to 
of  iMavNi.  The  new  birth  is  real 
it  is  miseeo,  IDls  the  wind  wMeh  blows 
hither  and  thither  Uiough  the  eye  cannot  watch  it 
sne  in  its  efibcts.  Et«n  so  the  Spirit  swajs  the 
heart  towaids  good,  earries  it  away  towards  heaven, 
briqfs  over  the  soul  at  one  time  the  cloud,  at  an- 
olhv  the  snnny  weather.  Th^  sound  of  Him  is 
kescd  ia  tlie  soul,  now  as  the  eager  east  wind  brings 
ing  pain  and  remom;  now  breathing  ofer  it  the 
ssft  bnath  of  eonsoktion.  In  all  this  He  is  as 
pow«fidas  the  wind;  and  as  onieen  is  the  mode 
of  his  operataona.  For  the  new  birth,  of  water  and 
sd  tha  Holy  Ghost,  without  which  none  can  come 
U»aod,&ithiutheSonofGodisneeded(Ter.  18); 
and  as  implied  in  that,  the  renouncing  of  those  m'il 
deeds  that  blind  the  ejes  to  the  truth  (rr.  19,  20). 
U  has  been  well  said  that  this  disoouiw  contains 
the  whole  Gospel  in  epitome;  there  is  the  kingdom 
of  ^aee  into  which  God  will  receive  those  who  have 
Him,  the  new  truth  which  God  the  Holy 
will  write  in  all  thoee  who  seek  the  kingdom; 
sad  God  the  Son  crucified  and  slain  that  all  who 
•oold  be  saved  may  look  on  Ulm  when  He  is  lifted 
■p,  and  find  health  thereby.  The  three  Penons 
of  the  Trinity  are  all  before  ns  carrying  out  the 
of  man's  salvation.  If  it  be  ssked  how 
timid  and  half-hearted  ss  yet,  was 
sOowed  to  hear  thus  early  in  the  ministry  what  our 
Lord  kept  back  even  from  his  disciples  tUl  near  the 
end  of  it,  the  answer  must  be,  that,  wise  as  it  was 
to  keep  back  from  the  genersl  body  of  the  hearers 
the  doctrine  of  the  CrucifixioD,  the  Physician  of 
SBids  would  treat  each  case  with  the  medicine  that 
It  most  required.  Nksodemus  was  an  inquiring 
ipirit,  ready  to  believe  all  the  Gospel,  but  for  hia 
Jewish  prgndioes  and  his  social  position.  He  was 
one  whom  even  the  shadow  of  the  Croas  woukl  not 
■rtrange;  and  the  Lord  knew  it,  and  Uid  open  to 
khn  an  the  echeme  of  salvation.  Not  in  vain.  The 
InditMii,  indeed,  may  not  be  thoroughly  certain, 
whieh  leporto  his  open  oonvenioo  and  his  baptism 
by  Peter  and  John  (Phot  BibUolh.  Cod.  171). 
Bat  three  yean  after  this  conrenation,  when  all 
the  disciples  have  been  scattered  by  the  death  of 
Jesos,  he  oomes  forward  with  Joseph  of  Arimatluea, 
St  no  fittie  risk,  although  with  a  kind  of  secrecy 
still,  to  perform  the  \uA  oif&on  for  the  Master  to 
whoa  his  soul  cleaves  (John  xiz.  39). 

After  a  sojourn  at  Jerusalem  of  unoertain  dura- 
tion, Jesus  went  to  the  Jordan  with  his  disciples; 
sad  thsy  there  baptited  in  his  name.  The  Baptist 
was  now  at  iEnon  near  Salim;  and  the  jeabusy  of 
his  dlsdples  against  Jesos  drew  from  John  an 
avowal  of  his  [Msition,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
hamility  (John  iii.  87-80),  **  A  man  can  reoeive 
Mthtag  eicept  it  be  given  him  from  heaven.    Ye 

a  •  We  have  the  dsta,  on  the  whole,  for  a  probable 
in  ragftrd  to  this  qoMtioo.  If  tha  SaTloar 
IhToogh  Samaria  nesr  the  end  of  November  or 
the  beginning  of  December  (about  4  months  before  the 
dme  of  harvest)  he  moat  have  spent  the  int«rval  be- 
twea  the  PaaKver  and  that  thne  (John  U.  18  and  It. 
K)  at  Jtmmiem  and  in  Jod«a,  i.  «.,  about  8  months. 
Of  ooune  thcfe  b  some  doubt  whether  In  speaking  of 
tbm  interval  betireen  sowing  and  rasping  as  ^  foar 
Booths  *  Ue  employed  the  language  of  a  proverb 
■ereiy,  or  meant  that  thli  wss  the  aotoal  tuie  to 
elapse  before  the  fields  around  them  Just  sown  would 
yWri  a  harvest.  Sven  if  soeh  a  proverb  was  la  use 
>hka  has  not  been  shown)  his  avalUng  Himself  of  it 
sonid  be  the  mcra  tlgnificant  if  the  4  months  of  the 
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yoonelves  bear  me  vritness,  that  I  saM,  I  am  not 
the  Christ,  but  that  I  have  been  sent  before  Uim 
He  that  hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom;  but  the 
friend  of  the  bridegroom,  which  standeth  and  heaieth 
him,  r^oiceth  greatly  because  of  the  bridegroom's 
voice:  this  my  Joy  tiierefore  is  Ailfilled.  He  must 
increase,  but  1  must  decrease."  The  speaker  is  one 
who  has  hitherto  enjoyed  the  highest  honor  and 
popularity,  a  prophet  extolled  by  all  the  people. 
Before  the  Sun  of  RlghteouflMSs  his  reflected  light 
is  turning  pale;  it  shsil  soon  be  extinguished.  Yet 
no  word  of  rduetanee,  m  of  attempt  to  ding  to  a 
temporsry  and  departing  greatnem,  eecapes  him. 
u  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decresse."  It  had 
been  the  same  before;  when  the  Sanhedrim  eent  to 
inquire  about  him  he  claimed  to  be  no  more  than 
^*  tlie  voice  of  One  crying  in  the  wiMemess,  Mske 
straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  ss  said  the  prophet 
Esaias*'  (John  i.  23);  there  was  one  "  who  coming 
after  me  is  preferred  before  me,  whoee  shoe's  Utchet 
I  am  not  worthy  to  unkxMe"  (i.  27).  Strauss 
thinks  this  height  of  self-renunciation  beautiful,  bid 
impouUde  {LtStn  Jesn,  ii.  1,  §  48);  but  what  divine 
influence  had  worked  in  the  Baptist's  spirit,  adorn- 
ing that  once  rugged  nature  vrith  the  grace  of 
humility,  we  do  not  admit  that  Dr.  Strauss  is  in  a 
position  to  messure. 

How  long  this  sojourn  in  Judiea  Issted  is  uncer- 
tam.a  But  in  order  to  reconcile  John  It.  1  vrith 
liatt.  iv.  12,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was  much 
fonger  than  the  «« twenty-eix  or  twenty-eeven  "  days, 
to  which  the  learned  Mr.  Greswell  upon  mere  con- 
jecture would  limit  it.  From  the  two  passages 
together  it  would  seem  that  John  was  after  a  short 
time  cast  into  prison  (Matt.)*  and  that  Jesus,  aering 
that  the  enmity  directed  against  the  Baptist  would 
now  sssail  Uim,  because  d  the  mcreasing  success 
of  his  miniitry  (John),  resolved  to  withdrew  ikom 
its  reach. 

In  the  way  to  Qalilee  Jesus  passed  by  the  shortest 
route,  through  Samaria.  This  country,  peopled  by 
men  from  five  districts,  whom  the  king  of  Assyria 
had  planted  there  in  the  time  of  Hoehea  (2  K. 
xvii.  24,  ^.)t  *u)d  by  the  reeidue  of  the  ten  tribes 
that  was  left  behind  fix>m  the  CJaptivity,  had  once 
abounded  in  idolatry,  though  latteriy  fiuth  in  the 
true  (jod  had  gained  ground.  The  Samaritans 
even  daimed  to  share  with  the  people  of  Judsa  the 
restoration  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  wire 
repulsed  (ICzre  iv.  1-3).  In  the  time  of  our  Lord 
they  were  hated  by  the  Jevrs  even  more  than  if  they 
had  been  Gentilee.  Their  oomipt  worship  was  a 
shadow  of  the  true;  their  temple  on  Gerlzim  was  a 
rival  to  that  which  adorned  the  hill  of  Zion.  "  He 
that  eats  bread  from  the  hand  of  a  Samaritan," 
says  a  Jewish  writer,  "  is  as  one  that  eats  siriiie's 
flesh."  Yet  even  in  Samaria  vrare  souls  to  be  saved; 

proverb  happened  on  thli  oocaskm  to  eolnBlde  with 
the  season  of  the  year. 

It  may  be  added  that  so  prolonged  a  sqjourn  of  the 
Saiiour  In  Judsoa  at  this  time  accounti  beit  for  his 
baring  so  many  Mends  and  followers  in  that  prorinos 
who  are  mentioned  quite  abruptly  In  the  later  parts 
of  the  history.  The  Bethany  Ikmlly  (John  xl.  Iff.), 
the  owner  of  the  guest-chamber  (Luke  zxil.  10  ff.},  tli» 
owner  of  Oethaemane  (whkh  most  have  belonged  to 
some  one  friendly  to  Him),  Joseph  of  Arimath«a  (Luke 
zzUI.  GO),  and  others  (Luke  zlx.  88  ff.),  are  examplA 
of  this  diselpleshlp,  more  or  less  intimate,  the  origin 
of  which  presupposes  some  such  sodoum  In  Judwa  al 
this  sarly  pnriod  ot  Christ's  ministry.  tt 
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•ml  Jemia  viould  not  shake  off  ei«D  that  dual  from 
faia  fiaefc.  He  came  in  hia  journej  to  Sichem,  which 
the  Jews  in  mockeiy  bad  changed  to  Sychar,  to 
indicate  that  ita  people  were  dnmbardi  (lightfoot), 

or  that  they  iblk>wed  idola  (*)|?.Q^,  Bdand,  aee  Hab. 

b.  18).  Wearied  and  athint  He  aat  on  the  aide 
of  Jacob's  well.  A  woman  from  the  neighboring 
town  came  to  draw  from  the  well,  and  waa  aaton- 
labed  that  a  Jew  sliould  addreaa  her  aa  a  neighbor, 
with  a  request  for  water.  The  conversatk>n  that 
ensued  might  be  taken  for  an  example  of  the  mode 
in  wliieh  Christ  leads  tu  ilimself  the  souls  of  men. 
The  awakening  of  her  attention  to  the  pri\'ilege  she 
is  enjoying  m  communing  with  Him  (John  iv.  10- 
15) ;  thi\  self-knowledge  and  self<conviction  which 
He  arouaea  (vr.  16-19),  and  which  whilat  it  paina 
doea  not  repel ;  the  complete  rerekttion  of  Himaelf, 
which  she  cannot  but  believe  (w.  19>29),  are  eflects 
that  Ho  has  wrought  in  many  another  case.  The 
woman's  lightness  and  security,  until  slie  finds  her- 
self in  the  presence  of  a  Prophet,  who  knows  all 
her  paat  aina;  her  readineaa  afterwards  to  enter  on 
a  religious  question,  which  perhaps  had  often  been 
revolved  in  her  mind  in  a  worklly  and  careless  way, 
are  so  natural  that  they  are  almost  enough  of  them- 
aelvea  to  eatabliah  the  historical  character  of  the 
account. 

In  this  remarlcable  dialogue  are  many  things  to 
ponder  over,  llie  living  water  which  Christ  would 
gi\*e;  the  announcement  of  a  change  in  the  worship 
of  Jew  and  Samaritan ;  laatly,  the  confession  that 
He  who  speaks  is  truly  the  Messiah,  are  all  note- 
worthy, llie  open  a\'owaI  that  He  is  the  Messiah, 
made  to  the  daughter  of  an  abhoired  people,  is 
accounted  for  if  we  remember  that  this  was  the 
first  and  laat  time  when  He  taught  personally  in 
Samaria,  and  that  the  woman  showed  a  special 
fitness  to  receive  it,  for  she  expected  in  the  Christ 
a  spiritual  teacher,  not  a  temporal  prince:  **  When 
He  is  come  He  will  tell  us  all  things"  (ver.  25). 
The  very  absence  of  national  pride,  which  so  beset 
the  Jews,  preserved  in  her  a  right  conception  of  the 
Christ  Had  she  thought  —  had  she  said,  »*  When 
He  is  come  He  will  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel, 
and  set  his  followers  in  high  places,  on  his  right 
and  on  his  left,*'  then  He  could  not  have  answered, 
as  now,  "  I  that  apeak  unto  thee  am  He.'*  The 
words  would  have  conveyed  a  fiilsehood  to  her. 
Tlie  Samaritans  came  out  to  Him  on  the  report  of 
the  woman ;  they  heard  Him  and  believed :  "  We 
have  heard  Him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is 
hideed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  worid  "  (ver. 
42).  Waa  this  great  grace  thrown  away  upon  them  ? 
Did  it  abide  by  them,  or  was  it  lost?  In  the  per- 
secutk>n  that  arose  almut  Stephen,  Philip  *<  went 
down  to  a  city  of  Samaria  (not  **  (he  city,"  as  in 
the  English  version),  and  preached  Christ  unto 
them"  (Acts  viii.  5).  We  dare  not  pronounce  as 
oertahi  that  this  city  was  Sychar:  but  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Samaritans  to  believe  (viii.  6)  recalls 
the  candor  and  readiness  of  the  men  of  Sychar, 
and  it  is  difficult  not  to  connect  the  two  eventa 
together. 

Jesua  now  returned  to  Galilee,  and  eame  to 
Nazareth,  his  own  city.  In  the  Synagogue  He 
vxpoundfjl  to  the  people  a  passage  from  Iiaiah 
flxi.  1),  telling  them  that  its  fulfillment  waa  now 
X  hanJ  in  his  person.  The  same  truth  thai  had 
ffiled  the  Samarihins  with  gratitude,  witmght  np 
to  fury  the  men  of  N'azareth,  iriio  would  have  de- 
tti»jed  Him  if  He  bad  not  escaped  oat  of  their 
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hands  (T.Ake  iv.  1(M0).  He  came  now  to  Opa 
nanm.  On  his  way  hithei,  when  He  had  readwA 
Cana,  He  healed  the  son  of  one  of  the  eoiirti«s  of 
Herod  Antipas  (John  iv.  46-54),  who  *<  hio»elf  be- 
lieved, and  hia  whole  houae."  Tbia  waa  the  aeooiid 
Galilean  miracle.  At  Capenaom  He  wrought  many 
miraclea  for  them  that  needed.  Here  two  diaeijiles 
who  had  known  Him  before,  namely,  Simon  Pitor 
and  Andrew,  were  called  from  their  fiahing  to  he- 
oome  "  fiahers  of  men  "  (Matt  iv.  19),  and  the  two 
sons  of  2Miedee  rscei^  the  same  aummona.  After 
healing  on  the  Sabbath  a  demoniac  in  the  Syn- 
agogue, a  miracle  which  waa  witnessed  by  many, 
and  waa  made  known  evetywhere.  He  returned  tJba 
aame  day  to  Simon'a  house,  and  healed  the  mothep- 
in-law  of  Simon,  who  waa  sick  of  a  fever.  At  ann- 
aet,  the  multitude,  now  f^y  arouaed  by  what  tbay 
had  beard,  brought  their  aick  to  Simon*a  door  to 
get  them  healed.  He  did  not  ntam  hie  aceeor, 
and  healed  them  all  (Mark  L  29-^).  He  now, 
after  ahowering  down  on  Capemaam  so  many  corea, 
turned  hia  thoughts  to  the  rest  of  Galilee,  where 
other  **  k)st  sheep  "  were  acattered:  "  Let  ua  go  into 
the  next  towna  (Ktffiaviktts)  that  I  may  preach 
there  alao,  for  therefore  came  I  forth  **  (Mark  L  38). 
The  journey  through  Galilee,  on  which  He  now 
entered,  must  have  been  a  general  circuit  of  that 
country.  His  object  was  to  call  on  the  Galiieana 
to  repent  and  beliere  the  (aoapeL  Thia  ooold  only 
be  done  completely  by  takuig  rach  a  journey  that 
his  teaching  might  be  aooesaible  to  all  in  torn  at 
aomo  point  or  oUier.  Joe^hua  mentiona  that  there 
were  two  hundred  and  four  towna  and  villagea  in 
Galilee  (Ftta,  45):  therefore  such  a  cireult  aa  ahould 
in  any  real  aenae  embrace  the  whole  of  Galilee  would 
require  some  months  for  its  perfbmianoe.  "  The 
coarse  of  the  present  cireuit,"  saya  Mr.  GrceweO 
{Ditui'ttUionif  vol.  ii.  293),  **  we  may  ooqjectnre, 
was,  upon  tlie  whole,  aa  foUowa :  First,  along  the 
western  ude  of  the  Jordan,  northward,  which  would 
disseminate  the  fiuue  of  Jeaus  in  Decapolia ; 
aecondly,  along  the  oonfbea  of  the  tetrarehy  of 
Philip,  weatward,  which  would  make  Him  known 
throughout  Syria;  thirdly,  by  the  ooaata  of  Tjn 
and  Sidon,  aouthward;  and,  laatly,  along  the  verge 
of  Sanuria,  and  the  western  region  of  t^  Lake  oif 
Galilee  —  the  nearest  points  to  Judaea  proper  and 
to  Penea  —  until  it  returned  to  Capernaum."  In 
the  courae  of  this  cireuit,  besides  the  works  of  macj 
spoken  of  by  the  Evangelists  (Matt  iv.  23-25; 
Mark  i.  82-34;  Luke  iv.  40-44),  He  had  probably 
called  to  Him  more  of  his  ApoaUes.  Four  at  least 
were  hia  oompaniona  from  the  beginnuig  of  it  The 
reat  (except  perhapa  Judaa  lacariot)  were  Galiieana, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  foand  by 
their  Master  during  this  circuit  Philip  of  Betb- 
saida  and  Nathansil  or  Bartholomew  were  already 
prepared  to  become  hia  diaciplea  by  an  eariier  inter- 
view. On  thia  eircuit  oocuired  the  first  case  of  the 
healing  of  a  leper;  It  ia  aelected  for  record  bj  tne 
Evangeliata,  because  of  the  incurableness  of  tlie  ail- 
ment So  great  was  the  dread  of  this  dleorder  — 
so  strict  the  precautions  againat  ita  mfeetion  —  that 
even  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  from  the  dead, 
which  probably  occurred  at  (japemaum  about  the 
end  of  thia  circuit,  would  haitUy  impreaa  tite  be- 
holden more  profoundly. 

Stoond  Year  of  ike  Jiimaky.  —  Jesua  went  op 
to  Jemaaiem  to  **  a  fisast  of  the  Jews,"  whidi  wt 
hare  shown  (p.  1359)  to  hare  been  probabl/  tbt 
Paaaover.  At  the  pool  Betheada  (=Imwm  of 
meny),  which  WM  new  the  Bbeepuate(Nch.  lb  I 
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m  th0  northeut  aide  of  the  Tonple,  Jmus  mw 
Kitny  infinu  penona  waiting  iiieir  turn  for  tlia 
kaaling  virtues  of  the  water.  (John  r.  1-18.  On 
Um  genuineneas  of  the  foortli  verae,  aee  Scholz, 
N.  r. ;  Tiadiendorf,  iNT.  T. ;  and  Ltieke,  in  he  It 
la  wanting  in  three  oat  of  the  four  chief  MSS.  [and 
b  Sin.] ;  it  ia  aingiUarly  diaturbed  with  variatioiia  in 
the  MSS.  that  uuert  it,  and  it  abounda  in  worda 
which  do  not  occur  ^;atn  in  thia  GoapeL)  Among 
them  waa  a  man  who  had  had  an  infirmity  thirty- 
i^t  jeara:  Jeaua  made  him  whole  by  a  word,  bid- 
ifiDg  bim  take  up  hia  bed  and  walic.  The  minicle 
waa  done  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  the  Jews,  by  which 
in  St.  John'a  Goapel  we  are  to  understand  the 
autlioritiea,  who  acted  againat  Jeaua,  re- 
baked  the  man  for  can>}ing  hia  bed.  It  waa  a 
labor,  and  aa  aueh  forbidden  (Jer.  sviL  21).  The 
aoawer  of  the  man  waa  too  kigical  to  be  reAited : 
*  He  that  made  me  whole,  the  aame  uiiK  unto  me, 
TUce  up  thy  bed  and  walk  "  (▼.  11).  If  lie  had 
not  authority  for  tlie  latter,  whence  came  hia  power 
to  do  the  former?  Their  anger  waa  now  directed 
i^nat  Jeaua  for  healing  on  ^  Sabbath,  even  for 
well-doing.  They  aought  to  put  Him  to  death.  In 
oar  Lord*a  juatification  of  Himaelf,  ^*My  Father 
wwketh  hitherto,  and  I  work  *'  (▼.  17),  there  ia  an 
unetfaivocal  claim  to  the  Divine  nature.  God  the 
Father  never  reata:  if  aleep  could  viait  hia  eyelida 
for  an  inatant ;  if  hia  luuid  could  droop  for  a 
moment'a  raat,  the  uni verae  would  coUapae  in  ruin. 
He  reated  on  the  aeventh  day  from  the  creation  of 
new  betnga;  but  from  the  maintenance  of  those 
that  eziat  He  never  reata.  Hia  love  atreama  forth 
on  every  day  aliice;  aa  do  the  impartial  beams  from 
the  aon  that  he  haa  phoed  in  the  heavena.  The 
Jews  rightly  understood  the  aayuig:  none  but  God 
eoold  utter  it;  none  could  quote  God*a  example,  aa 
aetting  Him  over  and  above  God'a  law,  aave  One 
who  waa  God  Himaelf.  They  aought  the  more  to 
Idn  Him.  He  expounded  to  them  more  Ailly  hia 
rebftion  to  the  Father.  He  worka  with  the  atrength 
of  the  Father  and  according  to  hia  will.  He  can 
do  all  that  the  Father  doea.  He  can  raiae  men  out 
of  bodily  and  out  of  apiritual  death;  and  He  can 
judge  aU  men.  John  bore  witneaa  to  Him ;  the 
worica  that  He  doea  boar  even  stronger  witiiesa. 
TIm  reaaoo  that  the  Jewa  do  not  bdieve  ia  their 
want  of  diaoemment  of  the  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tmca;  and  that  oomea  from  their  worldlineaa,  their 
dewe  of  honor  from  one  another.  Unbelief  ahall 
bring  condemnation ;  even  out  of  their  Law  they 
san  be  eondemned,  aince  they  believe  not  even 
Jibaea,  who  foretold  that  Chiiat  ahoold  eome  (John 
T.  UM7). 

Another  diacuaaion  about  the  Sabbath  arose  from 
the  diaeiplea  plucking  the  eara  of  com  aa  they  went 
Ifafoogh  the  fiekla  (MaU.  xii.  1-8).  The  tune  of 
thia  b  aomewhat  uncertain :  aoroe  would  place  it  a 
year  later,  juat  alter  the  third  Paaaover  (Ckusen); 
hat  ita  pbee  ia  much  more  probably  here  (New- 
eoaie,  Robinaon.  etc.).  The  needy  were  permitted 
hy  the  Uw  (Deut.  xxiii.  35)  to  pluck  the  ears  of^ 
•otn  with  their  hand,  even  without  waiting  for  the' 
owner's  permiaaion.  The  diaeiplea  muat  bAve  been 
Hving  a  hard  and  poor  lifo  to  reaort  to  anch  meana 
af  aoatenanoe.  But  the  Phariaeea  would  not  allow 
that  it  waa  kwfid  on  the  Sabbath-day.  Jeaua 
raninda  them  that  David,  whoae  example  they  are 
lot  likdy  to  challenge,  ate  the  aaered  ahewbread  in 
dia  talemaft*e,  which  it  waa  not  Uwftil  to  eat  The 
frieata  might  partase  of  it,  but  not  a  atranger  (F^. 
Odi.  83;  LsT.  zxiv.  5, 9 *.    Iktid,  oo  the  prioelp^ 
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that  mercy  waa  better  than  aacrifioe  (Hoe.  vi.  6> 
took  it  and  gave  to  the  young  men  tbit  were  with 
him  that  they  might  not  perish  for  hunger.  In 
order  further  to  ahow  that  a  literal  mechanical  ob 
aervance  of  tiie  law  of  the  Sabbath  would  lead  tt 
abaurditiea,  Jeaua  reminda  them  that  thia  law  ia 
perpetually  aet  aaide  (m  account  of  another:  **  IIm 
prieata  profane  the  Sabbath  and  are  bkuneleaa" 
(Matt  xii.  5).  The  work  of  aacrifice,  the  placing 
of  the  ahewbread,  go  on  on  the  Sabbath,  and  labof 
even  on  that  day  may  be  done  by  prieata,  and  may 
pleaae  God.  It  waa  the  root  of  the  Phariseea*  fiiult 
that  they  thought  aacrifioe  better  than  mercy,  ritual 
exactneas  more  than  love :  **  If  ye  had  known  what 
thia  meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  aacrifice, 
ye  would  not  have  condeomed  the  guiltleaa.  For 
the  Son  of  Blan  ia  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath-day  '* 
(Matt  xii.  7,  8).  Theae  last  worda  are  inaeparabUr 
ttom  the  meaning  of  our  Ixird'a  anawtf.  In  plead- 
ing the  example  of  David,  the  king  and  prophet^ 
and  of  the  prieata  iu  the  Temple,  the  Lord  tacitly 
iropliea  the  grentneaa  of  hia  own  poaition.  He  ia 
indeed  Pro[^et,  Prieat,  and  King;  and  had  he  been 
none  of  these,  the  argument  would  have  been  not 
merely  incomplete,  but  mialeading.  It  ia  unde- 
niable that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  waa  very  atrict 
Againat  labors  as  small  aa  that  of  winnowing  the 
com  a  aevere  penalty  waa  aet  Our  Lord  quotea 
cases  where  the  law  ia  auperaeded  or  aet  aside,  be- 
cause He  is  One  who  has  power  to  do  the  same. 
And  the  rise  of  a  new  law  ia  implied  hi  those  worda 
which  St  Mark  afone  haa  recorded :  "  The  Sabbath 
waa  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.*' 
The  law  upon  the  Sabbath  waa  made  in  love  tc 
men,  to  preserve  for  them  a  due  meaaure  of  reat, 
to  keep  room  for  the  worship  of  God.  The  Son 
of  Man  haa  power  to  readjust  thia  law,  if  ita  work 
ia  done,  or  if  men  are  fit  to  receive  a  higher. 

This  may  have  taken  pUce  on  the  way  from 
Jerusalem  after  the  Paaaover.  On  another  Sab- 
bath, probably  at  Capentaum,  to  which  Jesua  had 
returned,  the  Phariseea  gave  a  far  more  atriking 
proof  of  the  way  in  which  their  hard  and  narrow 
and  unloving  interpretation  would  turn  the  be- 
neficence of  the  I^aw  into  a  blighting  <^presaion, 
Our  Lord  entered  into  the  aynogogue,  and  found 
there  a  man  with  a  withered  hand  —  aome  poor 
artiaan,  perhaps,  whoae  handiwork  waa  hia  meana 
of  life.  Jeaua  waa  about  to  heal  him  —  which 
would  give  back  life  to  the  aufierer  —  which  would 
give  joy  to  every  beholder  who  had  one  touch  of 
pity  in  hia  heart  The  Phariseea  interfiere:  ^  la  it 
lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath-day?  "  Thrir  doe^ 
tore  would  have  allowed  them  to  pull  a  ahe^  out 
of  a  pit;  but  they  wiU  not  have  a  man  readied 
from  the  depth  of  misery.  Randy  ia  that  loring 
Teacher  wroth,  but  here  hia  anger,  mixed  with 
grief,  ahowed  itaelf :  He  looked  round  about  upon 
them  ^  with  anger,  being  grieved  at  the  hardneaa 
of  their  hearta,"  and  anawered  their  cavils  by  heal 
ing  the  man  {JSlaML  xii.  9-14;  Mark  iii.  l-«;  Lake 
»».  6-11). 

In  placing  the  ordination  or  calling  of  tho  Twelve 
Apostles  Juat  before  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we 
are  under  the  guidance  of  St  I^ke  (vi.  13,  17). 
But  thia  more  aolemn  aeparation  for  their  woirk  by 
no  meana  marka  the  time  <^  their  first  approach  te 
Jeaua.  Scattered  noticea  prove  that  some  of  theoa 
at  least  were  drawn  gradiuliy  to  the  Lord,  m  that 
it  would  be  diflBcult  to  identify  the  moment  whai 
they  earned  thr  name  of  diaeiplea.  In  the  eaae  of 
St  FMer,  flte  degraei  or  atagea  might  be  tnoad 
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(John  i.  41-43;  MaU.  It.  19,  ivi.  17-19;  Luke 
niL  31,  32;  John  xxi.  15-19),  at  Meh  of  wfaieh 
be  etine  tomewhai  nearer  to  hU  Muter.  Thai 
whieh  takes  place  here  is  the  appointment  of  twelve 
iliaciplei  to  be  a  diitinet  body,  under  the  name  of 
Apoetles.  Thej  are  not  tent  forth  to  preach  ontU 
later  In  the  same  jear.  The  number  iwdve  must 
have  reference  to  the  nomber  of  the  Jewish  tribes; 
it  is  a  number  selected  on  acoouut  of  its  ejmboli- 
cal  meaning,  for  the  work  confided  to  them  might 
have  been  wrought  by  more  or  fewer.  Twelve  is 
used  with  the  same  symbolical  reference  in  many 
passages  of  (he  O.  T.  Twelve  pillars  to  the  altar 
which  Moses  erected  (Ex.  xxi  v.  4);  twdve  stones 
to  commemorate  the  passing  of  the  ark  over  Jor- 
dan (Josh.  iv.  3);  twelve  precious  stones  in  the 
breastpkte  of  tlie  priest  (Kx.  xxviii  21);  twelve 
rxeii  bearing  up  the  molten  sea  in  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  (1  K.  vii.  25);  twel%^  officers  over  Solo- 
mon's bousdiold  (1  K.  iv.  7):  all  these  an  exam- 
ples of  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the  Jewish  num- 
ber. Biihr  {Sjfmbolik^  vol.  i.)  has  accumuhted 
passages  from  various  authors  to  show  that  twelve, 
the  multiple  of  four  and  three,  Is  the  type  or  sym- 
b(A  of  the  universe;  but  it  is  enough  here  to  say 
that  the  use  of  the  number  in  the  foundation  <tf 
the  Christian  Church  has  a  reference  to  the  tribes 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  Henoe  the  number  continues 
to  be  used  after  the  addition  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
had  made  it  ini^[dtcable.  llie  Lord  Himself  telb 
them  thai  they  **  shall  sit  on  thrones  judging  the 
twel\'e  tribes  of  brad  "  (Matt.  xix.  27,  28).  -  When 
He  began  his  ministry  in  Galilee,  He  left  hit  own 
home  at  Nazareth,  and  separated  himsdf  from  his 
kinsm«i  after  the  flesh,  in  order  to  devote  Himself 
more  completely  to  his  pro^etical  office;  and  these 
Twelve  vrere  <*  to  be  with  Him  "  (Mark),  and  to 
be  instead  of  feniily  and  friends.  But  the  enmity 
of  the  Jews  separated  Him  also  from  his  country- 
men. Every  day  the  prospect  of  the  Jews  receiving 
Him  as  their  Messiah,  to  their  own  salvatkMi,  be- 
came more  fitint;  and  the  privileges  of  the  fevored 
people  passed  gradually  over  to  the  new  Israel,  the 
new  Church,  the  new  Jerusalem,  of  which  the 
Apostles  were  the  foundation.  The  precise  day  in 
which  this  defection  was  completed  could  not  be 
specified.  The  Sun  of  Righteousness  rose  on  the 
world,  and  set  for  the  Jews,  through  all  the  shades 
of  twilight  In  the  education  of  the  Twdve  for 
their  appointed  work,  we  see  the  supersedure  of  the 
J«wt;  in  the  preservation  of  the  symbolical  number 
we  see  preserved  a  recognition  of  their  original 
right. 

In  the  four  lists  of  the  names  of  the  Apoetles 
preserved  to  us  (Matt,  x.,  Marie  iii..  Lake  vi.,  Acts 
i.),  there  is  a  certain  order  preserrod,  amidst  varia- 
tions. The  two  pairs  of  brothers,  Sunon  and  Au- 
di ew,  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  are  always  named 
the  first;  and  of  these  Simon  Peter  ever  holds  the 
first  pkoe.  Philip  and  Barthokmiew,  lliomas  and 
Mattiiew,  are  always  in  the  next  rank;  and  of 
them  Philip  is  always  the  first.  In  the  third  rank 
James  tlie  son  of  Alphseus  is  the  first,  as  Judas 
iscariot  is  always  the  last,  with  Simon  the  Zealot 
«id  Thaddseus  between.  The  principle  thai  gov- 
ims  this  arrangement  cannot  be  determined  very 
oositivdy;  but  as  no  doubt  Simon  Peter  stands 
first  because  of  his  seal  in  his  Master's  senice,  and 
ludas  ranks  bsi  because  of  his  treason,  it  is  nai- 
iral  to  suppose  that  they  are  all  arranged  with 
some  reference  at  least  to  their  seal  and  fitness  for 
h»  apostolic  office.     Some  of  the  Apostles  vns 
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eeitidnly  poor  and  unleaned  men;  it  Is  probahk 
that  the  rest  were  of  the  same  kind.  Four  of  tfacai 
were  fishermen,  not  indeed  the  poorest  of  ihcii 
class;  and  a  fifth  was  a  *< publican,**  one  of  the 
portUoretj  or  taz-gaiberens,  who  eollected  the  taxet 
fermed  by  Romans  of  hi^^ier  rank.  Andrew,  who 
is  mentkmed  with  Peter,  is  less  conspksioaa  in  tha 
history  than  ha,  but  he  eqjoyed  free  aeoeH  to  Ua 
Master,  and  nemt  to  hare  been  more  intimate  with 
him  than  the  rest  (John  ri.  8,  xii.  22,  with  Maih 
xiii.  8).  But  James  and  John,  who  are  soniel^^iroea 
placed  above  him  in  the  list,  were  espectaUy  dlatia* 
guished  by  Jesus.  They  were  unmairied ;  and  then 
mother,  of  whose  ambition  we  have  a  weil-hiiovB 
instance,  seems  to  have  had  much  infioeuoe  oi««i 
them.  The  seal  and  fire  of  their  disposition  ia  in- 
dicated in  the  name  of  Boanerges  bestowed  opon 
them.  One  seems  hardly  to  recognise  in  the  fioma 
enthusiasts  who  would  haw  called  down  fire  from 
heaven  to  consume  the  inhospitable  Samaritana 
(Luke  ix.  52-56)  the  Apostle  of  Love  and  hie 
brother.  It  is  probable  that  the  Barthobmew  of 
the  Twelve  is  the  same  as  Nathanad  (John  L); 
and  the  Lebbsus  or  Thaddeus  the  same  as  Jndaa 
the  brother  of  James.  Simon  the  Zealot  was  ao 
called  probably  from  his  behmging  to  the  seet  of 
Zealots,  who,  from  Kum.  xxt.  7, 8,  took  it  on  tbeni- 
sdves  to  punish  crimes  against  the  law.  If  the 
name  Iscariot  (=man  of  Otfiot=Kerioth)  refcn 
the  birth  of  iht  traitor  to  Kkbiotii  in  Judah  (Joah. 
XV.  25),  then  it  would  ^»pear  that  the  tnutor 
was  of  Judaean  origin,  and  the  eleven  fiuthfnl 
were  despised  Galileans. 

From  henceforth  the  education  of  the  TWebv 
Apodties  will  be  one  of  the  prindpal  features  o' 
the  Lord's  ministry.  First  He  instructs  thcni 
then  He  takes  them  with  Him  as  compankos  of 
his  wayfaring;  then  He  sends  them  forth  to  teach 
and  heal  for  Him.  The  Stmum  on  the  Momd, 
although  it  is  meant  for  all  the  disdplea,  seema  to 
have  a  special  reference  to  the  chosen  Twd\«  (Matt 
V.  11  fir.).  Its  prindpal  features  have  been  sketched 
already;  but  they  will  miss  thdr  full  meaning  if  It 
is  ibrgotten  that  they  are  the  firrt  teaching  which 
the  Apostles  were  called  on  to  listen  to  aftar  tfaeii 
^^pdntmoit. 

About  this  time  it  was  that  John  the  Daptiat, 
long  a  prisoner  with  little  hope  of  release,  sent  hia 
disciples  to  Jesus  with  the  question,  **  Art  thoo  He 
that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?  ** 
In  all  the  (jospds  there  is  no  more  touching  inci- 
dent. Those  who  maintain  that  it  was  done  aolelj 
for  the  sake  of  the  disciples,  and  that  John  himself 
needed  no  answer  to  support  his  faith,  show  aa 
little  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  as  exactjieas 
in  explaining  the  words  of  the  account.  The  great 
privilege  of  John's  life  was  that  he  was  appointed 
to  recc^;nlse  and  bear  witness  to  the  Miwsiah  (Johu 
i.  81).  After  languishing  a  year  in  a  dungeon, 
after  learning  that  even  yet  Jesus  had  made  no 
steps  towards  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  of 
the  Jews,  and  that  his  following  consisted  of  molj 
twdve  poor  Galileans,  doubts  bq^  to  doud  over 
his  spirit  Was  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  as  near  aa 
he  had  thought?  Was  Jesus  not  the  Messiah,  but 
some  forerunner  of  that  Ddiverer,  as  hid  himself 
had  been?  There  is  no  unbelief;  he  does  not  sup> 
pose  that  Jesus  has  decdved;  when  the  doubis 
arise,  it  is  to  Jesus  that  be  submits  them.  But  a 
was  not  without  great  depression  and  perplexity 
that  he  put  the  question,  *<  Art  thou  He  tint  sLoald 
?  **    The  soope  of  the  answer  givan  Ilea  lo  it 
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%ai3mg  John  to  the  gionnda  of  hit  former  xmil- 
knoo.  The  Tcry  mirMlM  an  being  wrought  that 
■we  to  he  the  ngni  of  the  kipgdom  of  heaven; 
md  tneiefiore  thai  kingdom  ia  ooroe  (It.  xszv.  5, 
sHL  Sf  7).  There  is  mora  of  grave  enoowvge- 
neot  thsn  of  rebuke  in  the  words,  «*  BteeMd  ia  he 
who  aball  not  be  ofitoded  in  me  '*  (Matt  iL  6). 
They  bid  the  Forerunner  to  have  a  good  heart,  and 
to  hope  and  believe  to  the  end.  He  baa  allowed 
aonov,  and  the  apparent  triumph  of  wickedneea, 
wUefa  ia  a  harder  trial,  to  trouble  hia  view  of  the 
divine  plan;  lei  him  romember  that  it  ia  bleaaed  to 
aftlain  that  atate  of  confidence  whkh  theae  thiuga 
caanot  diaiurb;  and  let  the  aigna  which  Jeaua  now 
■ddbita  auflioe  him  to  the  end  (Matt  zi.  1-6; 
UkeviL  18-33). 

Ihe  teoiowny  to  John  which  our  Lord  gracioualj 
■dde  ia  intended  to  reinatate  him  in  that  place  in 
the  BMiKla  of  hia  own  diaciplea  wliich  he  had  occu- 
pied bdbre  this  miaaion  of  doubt  John  ia  not  a 
weak  WBvecvr;  not  a  luxurioua  courtier^  attaching 
hhnaftf  to  the  new  dispensation  finom  worldly  mo- 
tivoa;  but  a  prophet,  and  mora  than  a  prophet,  for 
the  prophets  spoke  of  Jesua  afar  oflj  but  John  stood 
bifoce  the  Meaaiah,  and  with  hia  hand  pointed  Him 
ant  He  came  in  the  aiMrit  and  power  oS  Klgah 
(UaL  iiL  1,  iv.  5),  to  prepare  for  the  kingdom  of 
keavcn.  And  jet,  great  aa  he  waa,  the  least  of  those 
m  the  kingdom  of  heaven  when  it  is  oompletelj 
pIsDted  should  eqjoy  a  higher  degree  of  rdigious 
ilhmiination  than  be  (Matt  zi.  7-11;  Luke  viL 
M-W). 

Now  oommencea  the  second  circuit  of  Galilee 
(Lake  viii.  1-3),  to  which  bekxig  the  paiablea  in 
Matt  liii.,  the  viait  of  our  Lord*8  mother  and 
UcUmsu  (Luke  viii.  19-21),  and  the  account  of 
hia  leeeptwn  at  Nacaretb  (Mark  vi.  1-6). 

Daring  thia  time  the  ivnhe  have  journeyed  with 
Him.  hni  now  a  third  circuit  in  Galilee  ia  re- 
eorded,  wfaieh  probably  occurrad  during  the  but 
three  months  of  this  year  (Matt  iz.  d&-d8);  and 
dnring  this  dreuit,  after  reminding  them  bow  great 
is  the  harvest  and  how  pnasing  the  need  of  labor- 
as.  He  earriea  the  training  of  the  disciples  one  step 
fiBther  by  sending  them  forth  by  themselves  to 
tsseh  (Matt  z.,  zi.).  Such  a  mission  is  not  to  be 
eoBsidcrad  as  identical  in  oharacter  with  the  mis- 
akn  of  the  Apoatlss  after  the  Resurrection.  It  was 
Gmited  to  the  Jews;  the  Samaritans  and  heathen 
were  ezehided;  bnt  this  arose,  not  from  any  nar- 
rswnas  ha  the  linuts  of  the  kiqgdom  of  heaven 
(Matt  zxviii.  19;  Mark  zvi.  15),  but  from  the 
fioulBd  knowledge  and  abilities  of  the  Apostles. 
They  were  sent  to  proclaim  to  the  Jews  that  *•  the 
kisyfcwn  of  heaven/'  which  their  prophets  taught 
Ifaem  to  kiok  for,  waa  at  hand  (Matt  z.  7):  but 
!hey  vrare  unfit  as  yet  for  the  task  of  ezphdning  to 
Jews  the  true  natars  of  that  kingdom,  and  still 
wire  to  Gentiles  who  had  received  no  preparation 
fbr  any  each  doctrine.  The  preaching  of  the  Apc«- 
:ks  whilst  Jesus  waa  yet  on  earth  waa  only  anctl- 
•ly  to  his  and  a  preparation  of  the  way  tor  Him. 
rt  was  probably  of  the  aimpleat  oharacter.  **  As  ye 
1^  preach,  aaying,  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at 
hand.'*  Power  waa  given  them  to  eonflrm  it  by 
rigna  and  wondera;  and  the  parpose  of  it  was  to 
inm  the  minds  of  those  who  hesrd  it  hito  an  h>- 
ftUtm  state,  so  that  they  mi^  seek  and  find  the 
Laid  WxamtL  But  whibt  their  taietmetkms  as  to 
•hs  matter  of  their  prsschuig  were  thus  brief  and 
dBBpla^  the  eantioos,  warnings,  and  enoourage- 
MMi  M  lo  their  own  eoodition  mrs  flv  nion  fhIL 
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Tliey  were  to  do  their  work  without  anziety  fot 
their  welfiire.  No  prorinon  waa  to  be  made  for 
their  journey;  iu  the  houae  that  fint  received  them 
in  any  city  they  were  to  abide,  not  aeeking  to  find 
the  beat  Dangers  wouki  befiUl  them,  for  they 
were  aent  forth  "  aa  aheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves  * 
(Matt  z.  16);  but  they  were  not  to  aUow  this  to 
disturb  thmr  thoughts,  llie  same  God  who 
wrought  their  miracles  for  them  wouM  protect 
them;  and  those  who  confessed  the  name  of  Christ 
before  men  would  be  confeeaed  by  Christ  before  tbe 
Father  as  his  disciples,  lliese  precepts  for  ths 
Apostles  even  went  somewhat  beyond  srhat  their 
present  miwion  required ;  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  at  this  time  delivered  up  to  councils,  or 
scourged  in  aynagpguea.  But  in  training  their 
feeble  wings  for  their  first  flight  the  same  rules  and 
cautions  were  given  which  would  be  needed  even 
when  they  sowed  the  highest  in  their  seal  and 
devotbn  to  their  crucified  Master.  There  is  no 
difficulty  here,  if  we  remember  that  this  sending 
forth  wss  rather  a  training  of  the  Apostles  than  a 
means  of  converting  the  Galilean  people. 

They  went  forth  two  and  two;  and  our  Lord 
continued  his  own  circuit  (Matt  zi.  1),  with  what 
companions  does  not  i^ypear.  By  this  time  the 
leaven  oS  the  Lord*s  teaching  had  begun  powerfully 
to  work  among  the  people.  Herod,  we  read,  ^  was 
perplexed,  because  that  it  was  said  of  some,  that 
John  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  of  some  that 
Eiyah  had  appeared ;  and  of  ntliers,  that  one  of  tbe 
old  prophets  was  risen  again "  (Luke  iz.  7,  8). 
The  false  apprehensions  alwut  the  Meesiah,  that  be 
should  be  a  temporal  ruler,  were  so  deep-rooted, 
that  whilst  all  the  rumors  concurred  in  assigniiig 
a  high  pUce  to  Jesus  as  a  prophet,  none  went  be- 
yond to  recognize  Him  as  the  King  of  Israd  —  the 
Sariour  of  his  people  and  the  world. 

After  a  journey  of  perhaps  two  months'  duration 
the  twelve  return  to  Jesus,  and  give  an  account  of 
their  ministry.  The  third  Passover  was  now  draw- 
ing near;  but  the  Lord  did  not  go  up  to  it,  becauss 
his  time  was  not  come  for  submitting  to  the  malice 
of  the  Jews  against  Him ;  because  his  ministry  in 
Galilee  was  not  completed;  and  especially,  because 
He  wished  to  continue  the  training  of  tbe  Apostles 
for  their  work,  now  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his 
ministry.  He  wished  to  commune  with  them  pri> 
vately  upon  their  work,  and,  we  may  suppose,  to 
add  to  the  instruction  they  had  already  received 
from  Him  r^Iark  vi.  30,  31 ).  He  therefore  went 
with  them  from  the  neighborhood  of  Capernaum 
to  a  mountain  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  ol 
HberiHS,  near  Bethsaida  Julias,  not  far  from  the 
head  of  tbe  sea.  Great  multitudes  pursued  them; 
and  here  the  Lord,  moved  to  oomjnssion  by  ths 
hunger  and  weariness  of  the  peopks,  wrought  for 
them  one  of  his  most  remarkable  miracles.  Out 
of  five  barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes.  He  pro- 
duced fiood  for  five  thousand  men  besides  women 
and  children.  Hie  act  was  one  of  creation,  and 
therefore  was  both  an  assertion  and  a  proof  of  divine 
power;  and  the  discourse  which  foUowed  it,  re* 
corded  by  Jolm  only,  wss  an  important  step  in  the 
training  of  the  Apostles,  for  it  bhited  to  them  for 
the  first  time  the  unezpected  truth  that  the  body 
and  bk)od  of  Christ,  that  is,  his  Passion,  must  be- 
come the  means  of  man^s  salvation.  Thb  view  of 
the  doctrine  of  th«  kingdom  of  heaven  which  th^ 
had  been  preaehmg,  oouki  not  have  been  under- 
atood:  but  it  wouM  prepare  thoae  who  atUl  ekve  tc 
Jesus  to  eipset  the  hand  /aeU  that  wen  to  foOnw 
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Jmm  hard  ih^rIs.  The  diaeoune  itfdf  hai  tintdj 
oeen  ozamined  (p.  1356).  After  the  mincle,  but 
befoTB  the  eomment  on  it  was  deliTered,  the  die- 
dples  crossed  the  sea  ftxmi  Duthsaida  Julias  to 
Bethsaida  of  Galilee,  and  Jesus  retired  alone  to  a 
mouutain  to  oomiuune  with  the  Father.  They  were 
toiling  at  the  oar,  for  the  wind  was  contrary,  when, 
as  the  night  drew  towards  morning,  they  saw  Jesus 
walking  to  them  on  the  sea,  having  passed  the 
whole  night  on  the  mountain.  They  were  amaxed 
and  terrified.  He  came  into  the  ship  and  the  wind 
ceased,  lliey  worshipped  Him  at  this  new  proof 
of  divine  power  —  «*Uf  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son 
of  God  *'  (Matt.  xiv.  83).  The  storm  had  been 
another  trial  of  their  fiuth  (oomp.  Matt.  viii.  83- 
86),  not  in  a  present  Master,  as  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, but  in  an  absent  one.  Bui  the  words  of  St. 
Mark  intimate  that  even  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  had  not  built  up  their  faith  in  Him,  — 
"  for  they  considered  not  the  miracle  of  the  loaves: 
for  their  heart  was  hardened"  (vi.  52).  Peter, 
however,  as  St  Matthew  relates,  with  his  usual 
seal  wishing  to  show  that  he  really  possessed  that 
&ith  in  Jesus,  which  perhaps  in  the  height  of  the 
storm  had  been  somewhat  Ibrgotten,  requests  Jesus 
to  bid  him  come  to  Him  upon  the  water.  When  he 
made  the  eflbrt,  his  faith  began  to  fail,  and  he  cried 
out  for  succor.  Christ's  rebuke,  **  O  thou  of  little 
fiiith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?  "  does  not  imply 
that  he  hod  no  faith,  or  that  it  tokoUjf  deserted  him 
now.  All  the  fiulings  of  l^ter  were  of  the  same 
kind;  there  was  a  faith  full  of  zeal  and  eagerness, 
but  it  was  not  constant  He  believed  that  he  could 
walk  on  the  waters  if  Jesus  bade  him ;  but  the  roar 
of  the  waves  appalled  him,  and  he  sank  fVom  the 
same  cause  that  made  him  deny  his  Lord  after- 
wards. 

When  they  reached  the  shore  of  Gennesaret  the 
whofe  people  showed  their  fiiith  in  Him  as  a  Healer 
of  disease  (Mark  vi.  53-d6);  and  he  performed  very 
many  miracles  on  them.  Nothing  could  surpass 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  sought  Him.  Yet 
on  the  next  day  the  great  discourse  just  alluded  to 
was  uttered,  and  *'  fh>m  that  time  many  of  his  dia- 
dples  went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Him  " 
(John  ri.  66). 

Third  Year  of  (he  Afirush-y.  —  Hearing  perbi^M 
that  Jesus  was  not  coming  to  tlie  fbast,  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  from  Jerusalem  went  down  to  see  Him 
at  Capernaum  (Matt.  xv.  1).  They  found  fitult 
with  his  disciples  for  breaking  the  tradition  about 
purifying,  and  eating  with  unwashen  hands.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  came  to  lie  in 
wait  for  Jesus,  llie  ol)jection  was  one  which  they 
would  naturally  take.  Our  Lord  in  his  answer 
tries  to  show  them  how  far  external  rule,  claiming 
to  be  rcIi<;ious,  may  lead  men  away  from  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  "  Ye  say,  whosoever  shall  say 
to  his  father  or  his  mother,  it  is  a  gift,  by  what- 
soever thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me;  and  honor 
not  his  father  or  his  mother,  he  shidl  be  flree " 
(Matt  XV.  5,  6).  They  admitted  the  obligation 
of  the  fifth  commandment,  but  had  introduced  a 
means  of  evading  it,  by  enabling  a  son  to  say  to 
his  fisither  and  molJier  who  sought  his  help  that  he 
had  made  his  property  *<  a  gift  **  to  the  Temple, 
which  took  precedenee  of  his  obligation.  Well 
might  He  apply  to  a  people  where  suck  a  miserable 
■vasion  could  find  place,  the  words  of  Isaiah  (xxix. 
13)  —  *<  This  people  dnweth  nigh  unto  me  with 
tbdr  mouth,  and  honoreth  me  with  their  lips,  but 
Mr  heart  is  fhr  from  me.    Bat  In  vain  tbigr  do 
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worship  me,  teaehiog  for  doctrines  the 
ments  of  men.'* 

Leaving  the  neighborhood  of  Capenuuim  om 
Lord  now  travels  to  the  northwest  of  Galilee,  tc 
the  region  of  TVre  and  Sidoo.  The  time  la  not 
strictly  determined,  but  it  was  probably  the  early 
summer  of  this  year.  It  does  not  appear  that  He 
retired  into  this  heathen  country  for  the  ptupow 
of  ministering;  mors  probably  it  was  a  ntraat  fronr 
the  machinations  of  the  Jews.  A  woman  of  tht 
country,  of  Greek  education  ('EAAifrls  :tvpo^of 
rdciovo,  Mark),  came  to  entreat  Him  to  heal  her 
daughter,  who  was  tormented  with  an  evil  Mpint, 
llie  Lord  at  first  repelled  her  by  saying  that  H« 
was  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel;  but  not  so  was  her  maternal  lovw  to  be 
bafiSed.  She  besought  Him  again  and  was  again 
repelled ;  the  iMPead  of  the  children  was  not  to  ba 
given  to  dogs.  Still  persisting,  she  besought  his 
help  even  as  one  of  the  dogs  so  despised :  **  the 
dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  that  &11  from  the  Master's 
table."  Faith  so  sincere  was  not  to  be  resisted. 
Her  daughter  was  made  whole  (Bfatt  xr.  21-28; 
Bfark  vii.  24-^0). 

Returning  thenoe  He  passed  round  by  the  north 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee  to  the  region  of  Decapolis  on 
its  eastern  side  (Mark  vii.  81-^).    In  this  district 
He  performed  many  miracles,  and  especially  the 
restoration  of  a  deaf  man  who  had  an  impediment 
in  his  speech,  remarkable  for  the  seeming  eflbtt 
with  which  He  wrought  it    To  these  succeeded 
the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand  with  the  seven 
kxives  (Matt  xv.  32).     He  now  crossed  the  Lake 
to  Magdala,  where  the  Pharisees  and   Sadduoees 
asked  and  were  refused  a  **  sign ; "  some  great  won- 
der wrought  expressly  for  them  to  pro^-«  that  He 
was  the  Christ     He  answers  them  as  He  had  an- 
swered a  similar  request  before :  "  the  sign  of  the 
prophet  Jonas**  was  all  that  they  should  ha^e. 
His  resurrection  after  a  death  of  three  dujs  should 
be  the  great  sign,  and  yet  in  another  secise  no  sitm 
should  be  given  them,  for  they  should  ndther  see 
it  nor  belie^-e  it    The  unnatural  alliance  between 
Pharisee  and  Sadduoee  is  worthy  of  remark.    The 
zealots  of  tradition,  and  the  political  partisans  of 
Herod  (for  **  lea\en  of  the  Sadduoees,**  in  Matt 
xvi.  6  a:  u  leaven  of  Herod,**  Mark  viU.  15)  joined 
together  for  once  with  a  common  object  of  hatred. 
After  they  had  departed,  Jesus  crossed  the  lake  with 
his  disciples,  and,  combining  perhaps  for  the  use  of 
the  disciples  the  remembrance  of  the  feeding  of  the 
four  thousand  with  that  of  the  conversation  they 
had  just  heard,  warned  them  to  **  beware  of  tte 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  leaven  ef 
Herod*'  (Mark  viii.  15).     So  littk  however  were 
the  disciples  prepared  for  tnis,  that  they  ciictook 
it  for  a  rfproof  fbr  having  brought  only  one  kuf 
with  them!     They  had  forgotten  the  five  thousand 
and  the  four  thousand,  or  th«y  would  have  known 
that  where  He  was,  natural  bread  oouM  not  fiul 
them.     It  was  needfiil  to  explain  to  them  that  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees  was  the  doctrine  of  thoM 
who  had  made  the  word  of  God  of  none  eAct  by 
traditions  which,  appearing  to  promote  religion, 
really  overlaid  and  destroyeil  it,  and  the  leaven  u 
the  Sadduoees  was  the  doctrine  of  those  who,  un- 
der the  show  of  superior  enlightenment,  denied  th: 
foundatrons  of  the  fiear  of  OA  by  denying  a  taUat 
stote.    At  Bethsaida  Julias,  Jesus  restored  sight  to 
a  blind  man;  and  here,  u  in  a  fbrmer  esse,  the 
fbnn  and  preparation  whfen  He  adopted  are  to  U 
Aa  thoi^h  the  homaa  Saviov  has  U 
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wnA  with  and  painfoUy  oreroome  the  mflMngi 
of  Hk  peopk.  He  UUces  him  by  the  hand,  and  leads 
him  out  of  the  town,  and  spits  on  his  eyes  and  aslcs 
hhn  if  he  sees  anghi.  At  first  the  sense  is  icstond 
imperfeetly;  and  Jesus  lays  his  hand  again  upon 
falin  aad  the  cure  is  complete  (Blark  riii.  22-36). 

Tbe  ministry  in  Galilee  is  now  drawing  to  its 
doseu  Through  tbe  length  and  breadth  of  that 
eoimtry  Jesus  has  proclaimed  the  kingdom  of  Ohristi 
sad  has  abown  by  mighty  works  that  He  is  the 
Christ  thai  was  to  come.  He  begins  to  ask  the 
iiseiples  what  are  the  results  of  ^  his  labor. 
••  Wliom  say  the  people  that  I  am  ?*' (Luke  iz.  18). 
tt  is  tme  that  the  answer  shows  that  they  took 
Him  for  a  prophet.  But  we  are  obliged  to  admit 
Ihal  the  rejection  of  Jesus  by  the  (Sdileans  had 
been  as  complete  as  his  preaching  to  them  had  been 
oairenaL  Here  And  there  a  few  may  hare  received 
the  seeds  that  shall  afterwards  be  quickened  to  their 
eonrenJon.  But  the  great  man  had  heard  without 
esmestness  the  preached  word,  and  foigotten  it 
without  rmet  («Whereunto  shall  I  liken  this 
generOion  ?  "  says  Christ  *»  It  is  like  unto  chU- 
dreo  ntUng  in  the  market,  and  calling  unto  their 
fcUowm,  aad  saying,  We  hare  piped  unto  you,  and 
ye  have  not  danceid;  we  hare  mourned  unto  you, 
sad  ye  have  not  hunented"  (Matt  zi.  16,  17). 
This  is  a  picture  of  a  wayward  people  without 
earnest  thought  As  children,  from  want  of  any 
real  purpose,  cannot  agree  in  their  play,  so  the 
(jslileanw  quarrd  with  erery  form  of  rdigious  teach- 
ing. Tbe  message  of  John  and  that  of  Jesus  they 
did  not  attend  to;  but  they  could  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  one  was  right  in  fiuting  and  the  other 
in  eating  and  drinking.  He  denounces  woe  to  the 
dtMs  where  He  had  wrought  the  most,  to  Chorazin, 
Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum,  for  their  strange  insen- 
sibility, using  the  strongest  expressions.  **  Thou, 
Capeniaimi,  which  art  eialted  unto  hearen,  shalt 
be  brought  down  to  hell;  for  tf  the  mighty  works 
wiiieb  hare  been  done  in  thee  had  bMn  done  in 
Sodom,  it  would  hare  remained  until  this  day. 
Bat  I  say  unto  you  that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable 
far  the  land  of  Sodom  in  the  d^y  of  judgment  than 
for  thee  "  (Matt  zi.  33, 24).  Such  awful  bmgusge 
eonld  only  be  used  to  describe  a  complete  refection 
of  the  Lord.  And  in  truth  nothing  was  wanting 
to  aggravate  that  r^ection.  The  k9^;thened  jour- 
neys through  the  bmd,  the  mirecles,  for  more  than 
ire  reeorded  m  detail,  had  brought  the  (jospel  home 
10  all  the  people.  Capernaum  was  the  focus  of  his 
ministry.  Through  Chorssin  and  Bethsaida  He  had 
DO  doubt  passed  with  crowds  behind  Him,  drawn 
together  by  wonden  that  they  had  seen,  and  by 
the  hope  of  others  to  foUow  them.  Many  thousands 
bad  actoally  been  benefited  by  the  miredes;  and 
jet  of  all  these  there  were  only  twelre  that  reaUy 
clare  to  Him,  and  one  of  them  was  Judas  the 
traitor.  With  this  rgection  an  epoch  of  the  his- 
sry  is  eonnected.  He  b^ns  to  unfold  now  the 
io^rine  of  his  Passion  more  folly.  First  inquiring 
wiw  tbe  people  said  that  He  was,  He  then  put  the 
ssne  queition  to  the  Apostles  themselves.  Simon 
Peter,  tbe  ready  spokesman  of  the  rest,  answers, 
MThoa  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  liring  (Sod." 
It  might  almost  seem  that  such  a  manifest  inference 
Yvm  the  wonden  they  had  witnessed  was  too  ob* 
floos  to  desenre  prsise,  did  not  the  sight  of  a  wfaols 
ysnatrj  whieh  had  witnessed  the  same  wonden, 
lad  despised  them,  prore  how  thoroughly  callous 
Ibik  Jewish  heart  was.  •*  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon 
BkrJoiHi:  for  flesh  and  hkiod  hath  not  mealed  it 
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unto  thee,  but  my  Father  whkh  is  In  hearen.  And 
I  say  also  unto  thee.  That  thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  chureh ;  and  the 
gates  of  heQ  shall  not  prevail  against  it  And  1 
will  gire  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven:  and  whatsoever  thou  shslt  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven:  and  whatsoever  thoa 
shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven" 
(Matt  zvi.  16-90).  We  compare  the  language 
applied  to  Cbpemaum  for  its  want  of  fidth  with 
that  addresied  to  Peter  and  the  Apostles,  and  we 
see  how  wide  is  the  gulf  between  those  who  beiiere 
snd  those  who  do  not  Jesus  now  in  the  fbditest 
language  tells  them  what  is  to  be  the  mode  of  his 
departure  from  the  worid ;  **  how  that  He  must  go 
unto  Jerusalem,  and  sufito  many  things  of  £e 
ciden  and  diief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be  killed, 
and  be  raised  again  the  third  day  "  (Matt  zvi.  21). 
Peter,  who  had  spoken  as  the  representatire  of  all 
the  Apostles  before,  in  confessing  Jesus  as  the 
C!hrist,  now  speaks  for  the  rest  in  oflering  to  our 
Lord  the  oommonplaoe  consolations  of  the  children 
of  this  world  to  a  fnend  beset  by  danger.  The 
danger  they  think  will  be  averted :  such  an  end  can- 
not befoU  one  so  great  The  Lord,  **  when  he  had 
turned  about  and  looked  on  his  disciples  '*  (Mark), 
to  show  that  He  connected  Peter's  words  with 
them  all,  addresses  Peter  as  the  tempter  —  **  (Set 
thee  behind  me,  Satan;  thou  art  an  offense  unto 
me."  These  words  open  up  to  us  the  feet  that 
this  period  of  the  ministry  was  a  time  of  special 
trial  and  temptation  to  the  suiless  Son  of  (Sod. 
^  Escape  from  sufferings  and  death !  Do  not  diink 
the  cup  prepared  of  Thy  Father;  it  is  too  bitter; 
it  is  not  deserved."  Such  was  the  whisper  of  the 
Prince  of  this  World  at  that  time  to  our  Lord ; 
and  Peter  has  been  unwittingly  taking  it  into  his 
mouth.  The  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Messiah,  so 
plainly  ezhlbited  in  the  prophets,  had  receded  tnm 
sight  in  the  current  rdigion  of  that  time.  The 
announcement  of  it  to  the  disciples  was  at  ones 
new  and  shocking.  By  repelling  it,  even  when 
offered  by  the  Lord  Himself,  they  fell  into  a  deeper 
sin  than  they  could  bare  conceived.  The  ehisf 
of  them  was  called  **  Satan,"  because  he  was  un- 
consciously pleading  on  Satan's  side  (Matt  zvL  91 
93). 

Taming  now  to  the  whole  body  of  those  who 
followed  Him  (Mark,  Luke),  He  published  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  self-denial.  The  Apostles  had 
just  shown  that  they  took  the  natural  view  of  suf- 
fering, that  it  was  an  evil  to  be  shunned.  They 
shrank  from  conflict,  and  pain,  and  death,  as  it  is 
natural  men  should.  But  Jesus  teaches  that,  in 
comparison  with  the  higher  life,  the  life  of  the  scul, 
the  life  of  the  body  is  valueless.  And  as  the  re* 
newed  life  of  the  Christian  implies  his  dying  to 
his  dd  wishes  and  desires,  suflering,  which  causes 
the  death  of  earthly  hopes  and  wishes,  may  be  a 
good.  **  If  any  man  will  come  after  Me,  let  him 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Me. 
For  whosoever  will  sare  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and 
whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it 
For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  should  gain  the 
whole  worid,  and  kise  his  own  soul?  or  what  shall 
a  man  gire  in  ezchange  for  bis  soul ?  *'  (Matt  zvi.) 
From  this  part  of  the  history  to  the  end  we  shaO 
not  lose  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord.  The 
Cross  is  darkly  seen  at  the  end  of  our  path;  and 
we  shsii  ever  draw  nearer  that  mysterious  iiiipl»> 
ment  of  huiriA  salvation  (Matt  irt  91-98,  Mail 
Titt.  Sl-88<  :jike  b.  99-97). 
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The  Thuttigurktion,  which  took  pkee  jntt  a ' 
reek  after  thii  convenationf  is  to  be  understood  ic 
eonnaction  with  it.  The  minds  of  the  twelve  were 
gnatly  disturbed  at  what  thej  had  beard.  The 
Messiah  was  to  perish  by  the  wrath  of  men.  The 
Master  whom  thej  served  was  to  be  taken  away 
from  them.  Now,  if  ever,  they  needed  support  for 
their  perplexed  spirits,  and  this  thdr  k>ving  Master 
fidled  not  to  give  them.  He  takes  with  Him  three 
chosen  disciples,  Peter,  John,  and  James,  who 
formed  as  it  were  a  smaller  eirds  nearer  to  Jesus 
than  that  of  the  rest,  into  a  high  mountain  apart 
by  themselves.  There  are  no  means  of  determining 
the  position  of  the  mountain;  although  Oesarea 
Philippi  was  the  scene  of  the  former  conversations, 
it  does  not  follow  that  this  occurred  on  the  eastern 
tide  of  the  lake,  for  the  intervening  week  wonM 
have  given  time  enough  for  a  long  journey  thence. 
There  is  no  authority  for  the  tradition  which  iden- 
tifies this  mountain  with  Mount  Tabor,  although  it 
may  be  true.  [Hermon;  Tabor.]  The  Uiree 
disciples  were  taken  up  with  Him,  who  should  after- 
wards be  the  three  witnesses  of  his  agony  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane:  those  who  saw  his  glory  in 
Uie  holy  mount  would  be  sustained  by  the  remem- 
brance of  it  when  they  beheld  his  lowest  humilia- 
tion. The  calmness  and  exactness  of  the  nairative 
prechide  all  doubt  as  to  its  historical  character.  It 
is  no  myth,  nor  vision ;  but  a  sober  account  of  a 
miracle.  When  Jesus  had  come  up  into  the  moun- 
tain He  was  praying,  and  as  He  praj'ed,  a  great 
ehiJige  came  over  Him.  "His  face  did  shine  as 
thi)  sun  (Matt);  and  His  raiment  became  shining, 
flzeeeding  white  as  snow:  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth 
can  white  them"  (Mark).  Beside  Him  appeared 
Moses  the  great  lawgiver,  and  Elgah,  great  amongst 
the  prophets;  uid  they  spake  of  his  departure,  as 
though  it  was  something  recognized  both  by  Law 
and  prophets.  The  three  disciples  were  at  first 
asleep  with  weariness ;  and  when  they  woke  they 
saw  the  glorious  scene.  As  Moses  and  Elgah  were 
departing  (Luke),  Peter,  wishing  to  arrest  them, 
ottered  those  strange  words,  "  Lord,  it  is  good  for 
■i  to  be  here,  and  let  us  make  three  tabernacles, 
one  for  Thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Eli- 
jah." They  were  the  words  of  one  astonished 
and  somewhat  afhud,  yet  of  one  who  felt  a  strange 
peace  in  this  explicit  testimony  fix>m  the  Father 
that  Jesus  was  his.  It  was  good  for  them  to  be 
there,  he  felt,  where  no  Pharisees  could  set  traps 
for  them,  where  neither  Pilate  nor  Herod  could 
take  Jesus  by  force.  Just  as  he  spoke  a  cloud  came 
over  them,  and  the  voice  of  the  Heavenly  Father 
attested  once  more  his  Son  —  **  This  is  my  beloved 
Son;  hear  Him.**  There  has  been  much  discus- 
sion on  the  purport  of  this  great  wonder.  But 
thus  much  seems  highly  probable.  First,  as  it  was 
connected  with  the  prayo*  of  Jesus,  to  which  it  was 
no  doubt  an  answer,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  inaugtiration  of  Him  in  his  new  oflBoe  as  the 
High-priest  who  should  make  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  the  people  with  his  own  blood.  The  mys- 
tery of  his  trials  and  temptations  lies  too  deep  for 
speculation:  but  He  received  strength  against  hu- 
man infirmity  —  against  the  prospect  of  suflferings 
10  terrible  —  in  this  his  gkdfication.  Secondly, 
as  the  witnesses  of  this  scene  were  the  same  three 
disciples  who  were  with  the  Master  In  the  garden 
if  Gethsemane  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  one 
«is  intended  to  prepare  them  for  the  other,  and 
Ihat  they  were  to  be  borne  up  under  the  spectacle 
a  his  humiliation  by  the  remembrance  that  thej 
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bad  been  ^ye-witnesses  of  his  nu^jesty  (9  IVL  1 
16-18). 

As  they  came  down  ftt>m  the  mountain  He 
diarged  them  to  keep  secret  what  they  had  sees 
till  after  the  Resurrection ;  which  shows  thai  thia 
miracle  took  place  for  his  use  and  for  theixa,  rather 
than  for  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  This  led  tc 
questions  about  the  meaning  of  his  rising  again 
from  the  dead,  and  in  the  course  of  it,  and  arising 
out  of  it,  occurred  the  question,  "  Why  then  {abw^ 
which  n^rs  to  some  preceding  oonversatkin)  say 
the  scribes  that  Elias  must  first  come?'*  They 
had  been  assured  by  what  they  had  just  seen  thai 
the  time  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  now  come; 
and  the  objection  brought  by  the  Scribes,  that  be- 
kn  the  Messiah  El^ah  must  reappear,  seoned  hard 
to  reconcile  with  their  new  conviction.  Our  Lord 
answers  them  that  the  Scribes  have  rightly  under- 
stood the  prophecies  that  El^ah  would  firet  ooom 
(Mai.  iv.  5,  6),  but  have  wanted  the  disoenimeiit 
to  see  that  this  prophecy  was  already  fulfilled. 
M  Elias  has  come  already,  and  they  knew  him  not, 
but  have  done  unto  him  whatever  they  listed.** 
In  John  the  Baptist,  who  came  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Elgah,  were  the  Scriptures  fulfilled  (Matt, 
zvii.  1-13;  Mark  ix.  2>13;  Luke  ix.  28-36). 

Meantime  amongst  tlie  multitude  below  a  scene 
was  taking  place  which  formed  the  strongest  eoi>- 
trast  to  the  gk>ry  and  the  peace  which  tbey  bad 
witnessed,  and  which  seemed  to  justify  Peter^s 
remark,  » It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here."  A  poor 
youth,  lunatic  and  possessed  by  a  devil  —  for  here 
as  daewbere  the  possession  ia  superadded  to  some 
known  form  of  Uiat  bodily  and  mental  evil  which 
came  in  at  first  with  siu  and  Satan  —  was  brought 
to  the  disciples  who  were  not  with  Jesus,  to  be 
cured.  They  could  not  prevaO;  and  when  Jcsas 
appeared  amongst  them  Uie  agonized  and  dimp- 
pointed  father  appealed  to  Him,  with  a  kind  of 
eomplaint  of  the  impotence  of  the  disciptes.  <*  O 
foithless  and  penrene  generation !  **  said  our  Ijord; 
^  how  long  shall  1  be  with  you  ?  bow  long  shall  I 
sufler  you  ?  '*  The  rebuke  is  not  to  the  diactpka, 
but  to  all,  the  father  included;  for  the  weakness 
of  foith  that  hindered  the  miracle  was  in  them  aB. 
St.  Mark's  account,  the  roost  complete,  describes 
the  paroxysm  that  took  place  in  the  lad  on  onr 
Ixrd's  ordering  him  to  be  brought ;  and  also  records 
the  remarkable  sa3ing,  which  well  described  the 
&ther*s  state,  "  Lord,  I  believe,  help  Tbou  my 
unbelief  1  **  Wliat  the  disdpies  had  failed  to  do, 
Jesus  did  at  a  word.  He  then  explained  to 
them  that  thdr  want  of  faith  in  their  own  power 
to  heal,  and  in  his  promises  to  bestow  the  power 
upon  them,  was  the  cause  of  their  inability  (Matt. 
zvU.  14-21;  Mark  ix.  14-29;  Luke  ix.  37-43). 

Once  more  did  Jesus  foretell  his  suflerings  oe. 
their  way  back  to  Capernaum ;  but  **  they  under- 
stood not  that  saying,  and  were  afraid  to  ask  Hinr  " 
(Mark  ix.  30-32). 

But  a  vague  impression  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
duced on  them  tlmt  his  kingdom  was  now  raj 
near.  It  broke  forth  in  the  shape  of  a  diapots 
amongst  them  as  to  which  should  rank  the  hii^heaf 
in  the  kingdom  when  it  should  come.  Takfaig  a 
little  child,  He  told  them  that,  in  his  kingdom,  net 
ambition,  but  a  childlike  humility,  would  entitle  te 
the  highest  pbce  (Matt  xviii.  l-b;  Mark  ix.  8d- 
87;  Luke  ix.  46-48).  Hie  humility  of  the  Chris- 
tian is  so  closely  connected  with  consideatioD  for 
the  souls  of  others,  that  the  tnodtion  to  a  wani' 
ing  against  eMising  oflbme  (MaU^i.,  Maik),  whkl 
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■iglit  Appeir  abrupt  at  fint,  ii  mort  natunL 
Fkotn  this  Jesus  passes  natureilj  to  th«  subject  of 
a  tender  consideration  for  "  the  lost  sheep ;  "  thenee 
to  the  dntj  of  forgiveness  of  a  brother.  Both  of 
Ifasse  last,  iioints  are  illustrated  bj  parables.  These, 
sod  some  other  diacouraes  belonging  to  the  same 
tioie,  an  to  be  regarded  as  dei^ed  to  earrj  on 
the  education  of  Uie  Apostles,  whose  Yiews  were 
sdn  erode  and  unformed,  even  after  all  that  had 
been  done  for  them  (Matt,  zviii.)* 

From  ike  Fwut  of  TabernacUs,  T^ird  Year,  — 
The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  now  approaching. 
For  e^teen  months  the  ministry  of  Jesus  had 
beoi  confined  to  Galilee;  and  his  brothers,  not 
hostife  to  Him,  yet  onlj  half-eonvinced  about  his 
doetrine,  urged  Him  to  go  into  Judsa  that  his 
ekims  might  be  known  and  confened  ou  a  more 
snnipicqons  field.  This  kind  of  request,  founded 
in  human  motives,  was  one  which  our  Lord  would 
not  sasent  to;  witness  his  answer  to  Mary  at  Cana 
in  Galilee  when  the  first  mirade  was  wrought.  Ht 
told  them  Unt,  whilst  all  times  were  alike  to  them, 
whilst  they  could  always  walk  among  the  Jews 
without  danger,  his  appointed  time  wu  not  come. 
They  set  out  for  the  feast  without  Him,  and  He 
abode  in  Galilee  lor  a  few  days  longer  (John  vii. 
S-10).  Afterwards  He  let  out,  taking  the  more 
direet  but  less  iVequented  route  by  Samaria,  that 
his  Journey  might  be  **in  aecret.**  It  was  in  this 
joomcy  that  James  and  John  conodved  the  wish  — 
•0  doeely  parallel  to  (acts  in  the  Old  Covenant,  so 
completely  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  New, 
thai  fire  should  be  commanded  to  come  down  from 
bwvcn  to  consume  the  inhospitable  Samaritans 
(Luke  ix.  51-62). 

St  Luke  alone  records,  in  connection  with  this 
Joomef,  the  tending  forth  of  the  seventy  disciples. 
Ihis  event  is  to  be  regarded  in  a  di£ferent  light 
from  that  of  the  twelve.  The  seventy  had  received 
DO  special  education  from  our  Lord,  and  their  com- 
mission was  of  a  temporary  kind.  The  number 
has  reference  to  the  Gentiles,  as  twelve  had  to  the 
Jews;  and  the  scene  of  the  work,  Samaria,  reminds 
m  that  this  is  a  movement  directed  towaids  the 
stranger.  It  takes  place  six  months  after  the  send- 
mg  fcrth  of  the  tit^lve;  for  the  Gospel  was  to  be 
ddB%-ered  to  the  Jew  ftrst  and  aftemrds  to  the 
Gentile.  In  both  cases  probal)ly  the  preaching  was 
af  the  simplest  kind  —  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
sooae  nigh  unto  you."  The  instructioiia  g^ven  were 
the  aame  in  spirit;  but,  on  (»mparing  them,  we 
lee  that  now  the  danger  was  becoming  greater  and 
the  time  for  hbor  shorter  (Luke  x.  1-16). 

After  healing  the  ten  lepins  in  Samaria,  He  came 
•* about  the  midst  of  the  feast"  to  Jerusalem. 
Here  the  minds  of  the  people  were  strongly  excited 
and  drawn  in  different  ways  concerning  Um.  The 
I'hariseea  and  ruJeis  aought  to  take  Him ;  aome  of 
the  people,  however,  believed  in  Him,  but  concealed 
their  opinion  for  fear  of  the  rulers.  To  this  divis* 
k»  of  opinion  we  may  attribute  the  fidlure  of  the 
repeated  attempts  on  tlie  part  of  the  Sanhedrim  to 
take  One  who  was  openly  teaching  in  the  Temple 
(Johu  rii.  11-5.3;  see  especially  w.  30,  8S,  44,  45, 
46).  The  officers  were  partly  afiraid  to  seise  in  the 
presence  of  the  people  the  favorite  Teacher;  and 
iiey  themsel\ies  were  awed  and  attracted  by  Him. 
fhey  came  to  setze  Him,  but  could  not  lUl  their 
lands  agvnst  Him.  Notwithstanding  the  ferment 
if  opiiiioi.,  and  the  fixed  hatred  of  those  in  power. 
He  seeiis  to  have  taught  daily  to  the  end  of  the 
hi  the  Tempi^  before  the  people. 
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The  history  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  be^ 
longs  to  this  time.  But  it  must  be  premiaed  that 
aevenu  MSS.  of  highest  authority  omit  thia  psaaage, 
and  that  in  those  which  insert  it  the  text  is  singu- 
larly disturbed  (see  Uicke,  m  loc^  and  Tlschendorf^ 
6V.  TetLy  ed.  vii.).  The  remark  of  Auguatine  Ii 
periupa  not  fiur  from  the  truth,  that  ^ia  atoiy 
formed  a  genuine  pcnrtion  of  the  apostolic  teaching, 
but  that  mistaken  people  excluded  it  from  thdr 
copies  of  the  written  (jospel,  thinking  it  might  be 
perverted  into  a  license  to  women  to  sin  (Ad  PoUeaL 
ii.  ch.  7).  That  it  was  thus  kept  apart,  without 
tbe  safeguards  which  Christian  vigihmce  exercised 
over  the  rest  of  the  text,  and  was  only  admitted 
later,  would  at  once  account  for  its  abaenoe  fi»m 
the  MSS.  and  for  the  various  forms  assumed  by  the 
text  where  it  is  given.  But  the  history  gives  no 
ground  fox  such  apprehensions.  The  law  of  Moses 
gave  the  power  to  stone  women  taken  in  adultery. 
But  Jewish  morals  were  sunk  very  low,  like  Jewish 
fiuth ;  and  the  punishment  could  not  be  inflicted 
on  a  smner  by  those  who  had  sinned  in  the  same 
kind:  **£tenim  non  est  ferendus  accuaator  is  qui 
quod  in  altero  vitium  repiehendit,  in  eo  ipso  depre- 
henditur  "  (Cicero,  c.  Vti-rem^  iii.).  llius  the  pun- 
ishment had  passed  out  of  uae.  But  they  thought, 
by  proposing  thia  case  to  our  Lord,  to  induce  Him 
either  to  aet  tbe  Law  formally  aside,  in  which  esse 
they  might  accuse  Him  of  profaneness;  or  to  sen- 
tence the  guilty  wretch  to  die,  and  so  become  ob- 
noxious to  the  chai^  of  crudty.  Ftom  vasAk 
temptations  Jesus  was  always  able  to  eacape.  He 
threw  back  the  decision  upon  them;  He  told  them 
that  the  man  who  was  Dree  firom  that  sin  might 
cast  the  first  stone  at  her.  Conscience  told  them 
that  this  was  nnuiswerable,  and  one  by  Mie  they 
stole  away,  leaving  the  guilty  woman  skne  before 
One  who  was  indeed  her  Judge.  It  hss  been  sup- 
posed that  the  words  ^  Neither  do  I  condenm  thee" 
convey  an  absolute  pardon  for  the  sin  of  which  she 
had  just  been  guilty.  But  they  refer,  as  has  long 
since  been  ptnnted  out,  to  the  doom  of  stoning  osAy, 
**As  they  have  not  punished  thee,  nmther  do  I; 
go,  and  let  this  danger  warn  thee  to  sin  no  more** 
(John  vUL  1-11). 

The  conversations  (John  viii.  13-59)  show  in  a 
strong  light  the  perversity  of  the  Jews  in  misun- 
derstanding our  Lord*s  words.  They  ref^  to  see 
any  spiritual  meaning  in  them,  and  drag  them  as 
it  were  by  force  down  to  a  low  and  carnal  interpre* 
tation.  Our  Isold's  remark  explains  the  cause  of 
this,  "'  Why  do  ye  not  undwstand  my  speech  [way 
of  speaking]  ?  Even  because  ye  cannot  hear  my 
word"  (ver.  43).  His  mode  of  expression  was 
strange  to  them,  because  they  were  neitho-  able  nor 
willing  to  understand  the  real  purport  of  his  te^ib- 
ing.  To  this  place  belongs  tbe  account,  given  by 
John  alone,  of  the  healing  of  one  who  was  bom 
blind,  and  the  consequences  of  it  (John  ix.  1-41,  x. 
1-31).  The  poor  jiatient  was  excommunicated  for 
refusing  to  undervalue  the  agency  of  Jesus  in  re- 
stormg  him.  He  bdieved  on  Jesus;  whilst  the 
Pharisees  were  only  made  the  worse  for  what  they 
had  witnessed.  Well  might  Jesus  exdaim,  **  For 
judgment  I  am  come  into  this  world,  that  they 
which  see  not  might  see;  and  that  they  which  sea 
might  be  made  blind  "  (ix.  39).  The  well-known 
parable  of  the  good  shepherd  is  an  answer  to  the 
calumny  of  the  Pharisees,  that  He  was  an  impostor 
and  breaker  of  Um  hw,  ^  This  man  is  not  of  (Sod, 
because  he  keepetl  not  the  Sabbath  day  "  (ix.  16). 

We  now  i^)proaoth  a  difficult  portion  of  the  SMiid 
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■iftoiy.  ThfS  note  of  time  giveo  as  by  John  im- 
inediately  afterwurdt  is  the  Feut  of  the  Dedication, 
'Which  was  eelebiuted  on  the  25th  of  Kieleu,  anewer- 
ing  neaiij  to  December.  According  to  this  Evauge- 
liet  our  Lord  does  not  appear  to  hsTe  retomed  to 
Galilee  between  the  FcMt  of  Tabernacles  and  that 
of  Dedicationf  but  to  have  passed  the  time  m  and 
near  Jerusalem.  Matthew  and  Mark  do  not  allude 
to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Luke  appears  to  do 
so  in  is.  61 ;  but  the  words  there  need  would  imply 
that  this  was  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Now 
in  St.  LuIm's  Gospel  a  lai^  section,  fiom  iz.  51  to 
zvUL  14,  aeenis  to  belong  to  the  time  preceding  the 
departure  from  Galilee;  and  the  question  is  how  is 
this  to  be  arranged,  so  that  it  sliall  harmonize  with 
the  narrative  of  SL  John  ?  In  most  Harmonies  a 
return  of  our  Lord  to  Galilee  has  been  assumed,  in 
order  to  find  a  place  for  this  part  of  Luke's  GospeL 
ttBut  the  manner,"  says  the  English  editor  of 
Robinson's  Harmony^  "  in  which  it  has  been  ar* 
ranged,  after  aO,  is  exceedingly  various.  Some,  as 
Le  Clere,  Harm,  Kvang.  p.  264,  insert  nearly  the 
whole  during  this  supposed  journey.  Others,  as 
Ligfatfoot,  assign  to  this  journey  only  what  precedes 
Luke  ziii.  23 ;  and  refer  Uie  remainder  to  our  Lord's 
scgoum  beyond  Jordan,  John  s.  40  ( Ckrcn.  Temp. 
N.  T.  0pp.  II.  pp.  37, 30).  GresweD  {DitserL  xvi. 
vol.  ii.)  maintains  that  the  traiiiactions  in  Luke  ix. 
61-xviii.  14,  all  belong  to  the  journey  from  l<^hraim 
(through  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  Per»a)  to  Jeru- 
salem, which  he  dates  in  the  interval  of  four  montha, 
between  the  Feast  of  Dedication  and  our  Lord's 
last  Passover.  Wieseler  {Chrun,  Syncpt.  p.  328) 
makes  a  somewhat  difibrent  arrangement,  according 
to  which  Luke  iz.  51  —  xiiL  21  relates  to  the 
period  from  Christ's  journey  from  Galilee  to  the 
Feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  till  after  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  (parallel  to  John  vii.  10  — x.  42).  Luke 
ziii.  22  — zvii.  10  rektes  to  the  interval  between 
that  time  and  our  Lord's  stay  at  Ephraim  (parallel 
to  John  xi.  1-54);  and  Luke  xvii.  11 — xviii.  14 
rdates  to  the  jouniey  from  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem, 
through  Samaria,  Gidilee,  and  Peraea  "  (Robinson's 
ffarmtmif,  English  ed.  p.  92).  If  the  talile  of  the 
Harmony  of  the  (ioapeU  given  ahove  is  referred  to 
[Gobpela],  It  will  lie  found  that  this  great  division 
of  Si.  Luke  (x.  17 — zvlii.  14)  is  inserted  enUre 
between  John  x.  21  and  22;  not  that  this  appeared 
certainly  correct,  but  that  there  are  no  points  of 
cmitact  with  the  other  (jospels  to  assist  us  in 
breaking  it  up.  That  this  division  contains  partly 
or  chiefly  reminiscences  of  occurrences  in  Galilee 
prior  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  is  untenaUe.  A 
Journey  of  lome  kind  is  implied  in  the  course  of  it 
(see  xiii.  22),  and  beyond  this  we  shall  hardly  ven- 
ture to  go.  It  is  quite  possible,  as  Wiesela  sup- 
poses, tha^j  part  of  it  should  be  placed  before,  and 
part  after  the  Feast  of  Dedication.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  uncertainty,  it  is  as  the  history  of  this 
period  of  the  Redeemer's  career  that  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  possesses  its  chief  distinctive  value  for  us. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  parables,  presenred  only 
by  this  Evangelist,  belong  to  this  period.  The 
earebles  of  the  good  Samaritan,  the  prodigal  son, 
the  unjust  steward,  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  and 
the  Phariaee  and  publican,  all  peculiar  to  this 
Gospel,  belong  to  the  present  section.  The  in- 
skrudtire  account  of  Mary  and  Martha,  on  which 
so  many  have  taken  a  wrong  view  of  Martha's  oon- 
iuct,  reminds  ns  that  there  are  two  ways  of  serving 
Ihe  trath,  that  of  active  exertion,  and  that  of  oou- 
^wnpistinp.    Tb«*  prefierenoe  is  given  to  Mary's 


meditation,  because  Martha's  labor  belooged  te 
bousehoki  eares,  and  was  only  indirectly  refigioaa 
The  miracle  of  the  ten  fepen  bebngs  to  this  porCiaa 
of  the  narrative.  Besides  these,  scattered  aayingi 
that  occur  in  St.  Matthew  are  here  repeated  in  a 
new  oonnecUon.  Here  too  belongs  the  return  id 
the  seventy  diadples,  but  we  know  not  ptniBsly 
where  they  rqfoined  the  Lord  (Luke  X.17-M).  They 
were  full  of  triumph,  because  they  fiNmd  even  the 
de\ils  subject  to  them  through  the  weight  of  Cbrist's 
word.  In  antidpation  of  the  victory  wfaieh  was 
now  begun,  against  the  powera  of  darkneaa,  Jesus 
replies,  ^l  beheM  Satan  ss  lightning  fall  from 
httven."  He  sou^t,  however,  to  bomUe  their 
triumphant  spirit,  so  near  akin  to  spiritual  pride; 
*«  Notwithstanding,  \n  this  rgoioe  not,  that  the 
spirits  are  snl^jeot  unto  you;  but  rather  r^jolee, 
because  your  names  are  written  in  heaven." 

The  aooount  <^  the  Inin^ng  of  yoong  children 
to  Jesus  unites  agun  the  three  EvangeliBta.  Hoe, 
as  often,  St.  Maili  gives  the  most  minute  aoeount 
of  what  occurred.  After  the  announcemeni  that 
the  disposition  of  little  children  was  the  mast  meet 
for  the  kingdom  of  (Sod,  **  He  took  them  up  in  his 
arms,  put  his  hands  upon  them  and  blessed  them." 
The  childlike  spirit,  which  in  nothing  difieods  apes 
its  own  knowledge  but  seeks  to  be  taught,  is  ia 
contrast  with  the  haughty  pharisaiam  with  its 
boast  of  ksaming  and  wisdom ;  and  Jesua  tdls  thass 
that  the  former  is  the  pasqport  to  hia  kingdom 
(Matt  xiz.  13-15;  Mark  z.  13-16;  Lake  xvm. 
15-17). 

The  question  of  the  raler,  «<  What  shall  I  do  to 
inherit  eternal  life?  "  was  one  oonoeived  wholly  in 
the  spirit  of  Judaism.  The  man  asked  not  how 
he  shotjld  be  delirered  from  sin,  but  how  hia  will, 
already  free  to  righteousness,  might  select  the  best 
and  most  meritorious  line  of  conduct.  The  woids, 
"  Why  callest  thou  me  good?  there  ia  none  good 
but  one,  that  is,  God,"  were  meant  first  to  draw 
him  down  to  a  humbler  view  of  his  own  state;  the 
title  ffood  is  easy  to  give,  but  hard  to  justify,  ezcept 
when  applied  to  the  One  who  is  all  good*  Jesoi 
by  no  means  repudiates  the  title  sc  applied  to 
Himsdf,  but  only  as  applied  on  any  other  gronnd 
than  that  of  a  reference  to  his  true  divine  nature. 
Then  the  Lord  opened  out  to  him  all  the  Bootal 
law,  which  in  its  full  and  completo  sense  no 
has  observed;  but  the  ruler  answered,  perfaapa 
cerdy,  that  he  had  observed  it  all  from  hia  yooth 
up.  Duties  however  there  might  be  vrfaich  had  ool 
come  within  the  range  of  his  thoughts;  and  as  the 
demand  had  referaice  to  his  own  upeeial 
Lord  gives  the  special  advice  to  sell  aD  his 
sions  and  to  give  to  the  poor.  Then  for  the  first 
time  did  the  man  discover  that  his  devotioo  to  (jod 
and  his  yearning  after  the  eternal  life  were  not  so 
perfect  ss  he  had  thought;  and  he  went  away  sor- 
rowM,  unable  to  bear  this  sacrifice.  And  Jeans 
told  the  disciples  how  hard  it  was  for  those  who 
had  riches  to  enter  the  kingdom.  Peter,  ever  tb* 
most  ready,  now  contrasts,  with  somewhat  too  mnch 
onphasis,  the  mode  in  which  the  disciples  had  left 
all  for  Him,  with  the  conduct  of  this  rich  rnkr. 
Our  Lord,  sparing  him  the  rebuke  which  he  might 
hare  ezpeLted,  tells  them  that  thoee  who  have  nwde 
any  sacrifice  shall  hare  it  richly  repmd  even  in  this 
life  in  the  shape  of  a  consohUiou  and  oomfort,  whkh 
even  persecutions  cannot  take  away  (Mark);  and 
shaU  hare  eternal  life  (Mati.  xix.  16-SO;  Mark  z 
17-31 ;  Luke  xvui.  18-W).  Words  of  wamim 
ckMe  the  narratire,  **  Many  that  are  first  shaU  lis 
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!■(.  Mid  tlw  fawt  ihall  be  fir»V'  In^  the  diidpln 
dMNild  be  thioking  too  much  of  the  aacrificea,  not 
9»  fcrj  great,  that  thej  had  made.  And  in  St. 
Iftitthew  onlji  the  well-knowu  parable  of  the  lobor- 
tn  in  the  TUiejaid  is  added  to  illustrate  the  nme 
Whatever  else  the  parable  may  contain  of 
to  the  calling  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the 
fnt  lesson  Chzisi  was  to  give  was  one  of  caution 
to  the  Apostles  against  thinking  too  much  of  their 
mij  ealUng  and  arduous  labors.  They  would  aee 
siany,  who,  in  eompsrison  with  themselves,  were  as 
the  kborera  called  at  Uie  eleventh  hour,  who  should 
be  areepted  of  God  as  well  as  they.  But  not  merit, 
Bot  self  sacrifice,  but  the  pure  love  of  God  and  his 
BMn  bounty,  oonlened  salvation  on  either  of  them : 
*<  b  it  not  Uwful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  my 
own?**  (Matt.  xz.  1-16). 

On  the  way  to  Jerusalem  through  Penea,  to  the 
Fessi  <^  Dedication,  Jesus  sgaiu  puts  before  the 
nunds  of  the  twelve  what  they  are  never  now  to 
fargst,  the  sofiferings  that  await  Him.  They  «*  un- 
dentood  none  of  these  things*'  (Luke),  for  they 
eooU  not  reconcile  this  foreboding  of  suffering  with 
tfas  Bgns  and  announcements  of  tbe  coming  of  his 
ti^gdom  (Matt.  zz.  17-19;  Mark  z.  32-34;  Luke 
zviii.  31-34).  In  consequence  of  this  new,  though 
daik,  intimation  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom, 
Sakoe,  with  her  two  sons,  James  and  John,  came 
to  frrnrrnfr  the  two  places  of  highest  honor  in  the 
kingdons.  Jesus  tells  them  that  they  know  not 
what  thery  ask;  that  the  pkces  of  honor  in  the 
kingdom  shall  be  bestowed,  not  by  Jeans  in  answer 
6s  a  chance  request,  but  upon  those  for  whom  they 
sn  piepared  by  the  Father.  As  tin  ever  provokes 
■a,  the  ambition  of  the  ten  was  now  arotued,  and 
Ihsy  began  to  be  much  displeased  with  James  and 
Jdm.  Jesus  once  more  recalls  the  principle  that 
the  childlike  disposition  is  that  which  He  approves. 
*  Te  know  that  the  princes  of  the  (ientiles  eiereise 
dominion  over  them,  and  they  that  are  great  eser- 
fisB  authority  upon  them.  Ikit  it  shall  not  be  so 
MDong  you:  but  whosoever  will  be  great  among 
yon,  let  him  bo  your  minister;  and  whosoever  will 
be  efaief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  aervaiit:  Even 
M  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto 
but  to  Dunister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
■any**  (Matt.  zz.  20-28;  Marie  z.  35-46). 

T^  healing  of  the  two  blind  men  at  Jericho  is 
cfaieAy  remaiicable  among  the  miracles  from  the 
difieulty  which  has  arisen  in  harmonizing  the  ae- 
soonta.  Bfatthew  speaks  of  two  blind  men,  and  of 
the  flttfiMiTn  as  the  departure  from  Jerioho;  Mark 
sf  oae,  whom  he  names,  and  of  their  arrivsl  at 
Jwifhoi  and  Luke  agrees  with  him.  This  point 
has  reoeived  much  discussion;  but  the  view  of 
U^tlbot  finds  fitvor  with  many  eminent  expotttors, 
bU  there  were  two  blind  men,  and  both  were 
iifihri  under  similar  circumstauces,  except  that 
BsrtinisBtts  was  on  one  side  of  the  city,  and  was 
bsslsd  by  Jesus  as  He  entered,  and  the  other  was 
hesled  on  the  other  side  as  they  departed  (see  Gres- 
wdD,  Dist.  zx.  ii.;  Wiesder,  Chron,  8m.  p.  332; 
Matt.  zz.  2S>-34 ;  Mark  z.  46-52 ;  Luke  zriii. 
Jfr.43).     [Bartim.eus,  Amer.  ed.J 

The  calling  of  Zacclueus  has  more  than  «  mere 
iHsonal  interest.  He  was  a  publican,  one  of  a  olaas 
latsd  and  despised  by  the  Jews.  But  he  was  one 
who  songbt  to  serve  (xod;  he  gave  laige^v  to  the 
^oor,  and  restored  fourfold  when  he  had  injured 
Ayaiso.  Jsvtios  and  k>ve  were  the  law  oi  his 
ife.  From  swh  did  Jesus  wish  to  call  his  dis* 
liplM,  wbethfli  they  were  pulhcana  or  noi.    «*  This 
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day  is  salvatkMi  oome  to  this  house,  for  thst  he  alsi 
is  a  son  of  Abraham.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost**  (Lnks 
ziz.  1-10). 

We  have  reached  now  the  Feast  of  Dedication, 
but,  as  has  been  said,  the  exact  pboe  of  the  events 
in  St.  Luke  about  this  part  of  the  ministry  has  not 
been  conclusively  determined.  After  being  present 
at  the  fesst,  Jesus  returned  to  Bethabara  beyond 
Jordan,  where  John  had  formerly  baptized,  and 
abode  there.  The  place  which  the  beginning  of 
his  ministry  had  consecrated,  was  now  to  be 
adorned  with  his  presence  ss  it  drew  towards  ill 
close,  and  the  scoie  of  John's  actirity  was  now  to 
witness  the  presence  of  the  Saviour  whom  he  had 
so  faithfully  proehumed  (John  z.  22-42).  The  Lord 
intended  by  this  choice  to  recall  to  the  minds  of 
many  the  good  which  John  had  done  them,  and 
also,  it  may  be,  to  prevent  an  undue  exaltation  of 
John  m  the  minds  of  some  who  had  heard  him 
only.  ^  Many,"  we  read,  "  resorted  to  Him,  and 
said,  John  did  no  miracle,  but  all  things  that  John 
spake  of  tliis  man  were  true.  And  many  believed 
on  Him  there  **  (w.  41,  42). 

How  fong  He  remained  here  does  not  i^)pear. 
It  was  probably  for  some  weeks.  The  sore  need  of 
a  fomily  in  B^hany,  who  were  what  men  call  the 
intimate  friends  of  our  Lord,  called  Him  thence. 
Lazarus  was  sick,  and  his  sisters  sent  word  of  it  to 
Jesus,  whose  power  they  well  knew.  Jesus  an- 
swered that  the  sickness  was  not  unto  death,  but 
for  the  glory  of  (lod,  and  of  the  Son  of  (xod.  Thia 
had  reference  to  the  miracle  about  to  be  wrought; 
e^-en  though  he  died,  not  his  death  but  his  restora- 
tion to  life  was  the  purpose  of  the  sickness.  But 
it  was  a  trial  to  the  &itb  of  the  sisters  to  find  the 
mds  of  their  flriend  apparsntly  fidsifisd.  Jesus 
■bode  for  two  days  where  He  was,  and  then  pro- 
possd  to  the  disciples  to  return.  The  rage  of  tiis 
Jews  against  him  filled  the  disciples  with  ahum; 
and  Thomas,  whose  mind  leant  always  to  the 
desponding  side,  and  saw  nothing  in  the  expedition 
bot  certain  death  to  all  of  them,  said,  **  Lst  us  also 
go  that  we  niay  die  with  Him.**  It  was  not  till 
Lazarus  had  been  four  days  in  the  grave  that  thf 
Sariour  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  practical 
encigy  of  Martha,  and  the  retiring  character  of 
Mary,  sliow  themselves  here,  as  ones  before.  It  was 
Martha  who  met  Him,  and  addressed  to  Him  words 
of  sorrowful  reproach.  Jesus  probed  her  foith 
deeply,  and  found  that  even  in  this  extremity  of 
sorrow  it  wouM  not  fiul  her.  Mary  now  joiued 
them,  summoned  by  her  sister;  and  she  too  re- 
pnached  the  Lord  for  the  delay.  Jssus  does  not 
rssist  the  contagion  of  their  sorrow,  and  as  s  Man 
He  weeps  true  human  tears  by  the  side  of  the 
grave  of  a  friend.  But  with  the  power  of  God  He 
breaks  the  fetters  of  brass  in  which  Laaarus  was 
held  by  death,  and  at  His  word  the  man  on  whom 
eomiption  had  already  begun  to  do  its  work  caiii« 
forth  alive  and  whole  (John  zL  1-45).  It  might 
ssem  difficult  to  account  for  the  omisskm  of  thi», 
psrhaps  the  most  signal  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus, 
by  the  three  synoptical  Evangelists.  No  doubt  it 
was  intec'ional;  and  the  wish  not  to  direct  atten- 
tion, and  perhaps  perseeutiuii,  to  Laaarus  in  his 
lifetime  may  go  far  to  account  fur  it.  But  it  ntMiif»*> 
well  in  the  pages  of  John,  whosie  privilege  it  has  heed 
to  announcf  the  highest  tniths  ooun'wted  with  th« 
divine  nat>«"^  of  .lesus,  and  who  is  now  also  per* 
uiitted  to  show  Him  touched  with  sympathy  for  § 
•ocTOwing  fomily  with  whom  he  lived  in  intiiu^j. 
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A  minek  eo  public,  for  Bethany  wm  clote  to 
Jeruvftlem,  and  the  fiunily  of  LAEarui  wdl  known 
tu  many  people  in  the  mother-city,  could  not 
eichpe  the  notice  of  the  Sanhedrim.  A  meeting 
of  thit  Oouncil  was  called  without  loti  of  time,  and 
the  matter  diecuieed,  not  without  lymptoms  of 
ahum,  for  the  members  believed  that  a  popular 
outbreak,  with  Jesus  at  its  head,  was  impending, 
and  that  it  would  eicite  the  jeak>usy  of  the  Komans 
■ud  lesd  to  the  taking  away  of  their  "  place  and 
nation."  Caiaphas  the  high-priest  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  was  eipedient  for  them  that  one 
nun  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole 
nation  should  not  perish,  'fhe  Evangelist  adds 
thai  these  words  bore  a  prophetic  meaning,  of 
which  the  speaker  ms  unooiiseious:  **This  spake 
he  not  of  himself,  but  being  high^riest  that  year 
he  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation.** 
rhat  a  bad  and  woridly  man  may  prophesy  the 
ease  of  Balaam  proves  (Num.  zzii.);  and  the  Jews, 
as  ScbuUgen  shows,  believed  that  prophecy  might 
also  be  unconscious.  But  the  connection  of  the 
gift  of  prophecy  with  the  office  of  the  high-priest 
offers  a  difficulty.  It  has  been  said  that,  though 
this  gift  is  never  in  Scripture  assigned  to  the  high- 
priest  as  such,  yet  the  popular  ^ef  at  this  time 
was  that  he  did  ei^oy  it  There  is  no  proof,  bow- 
ever,  except  this  passage,  of  any  such  belief;  and 
the  Evangelist  would  not  appeal  to  it  except  it 
were  true,  and  if  it  were  true,  then  the  O.  T. 
would  contain  some  allusion  to  it.  The  endea^'orB 
to  escape  finom  the  difficulty  by  changes  of  punctua- 
tion are  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  meaning  of 
the  passage  seems  to  be  Uiis :  llie  Jews  were  about 
to  commit  a  crime,  the  real  results  of  which  they 
did  not  know,  and  God  overruled  the  words  of  one 
of  them  to  make  him  declare  the  reality  of  the 
transaction,  but  unconsciously:  and  as  Caiaphas 
was  the  liigh-priest,  the  highest  minister  of  God, 
and  therefore  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  sin.  It 
was  natural  to  expect  that  he  and  not  another 
would  be  the  channel  of  the  prophecy.  The  con* 
nection  between  his  office  and  the  prophecy  was  not 
a  necessary  one;  but  if  a  prophecy  was  to  be  ut- 
tered by  unwilling  lips,  it  was  natural  that  the 
high-priest,  who  offered  for  th^  people,  should  be 
the  penon  compelled  to  utter  it.  The  death  of 
Jesus  was  now  resolved  on,  and  He  fled  to  Ephraim 
for  a  few  days,  because  his  hour  was  not  yet  come 
(John  xi.  45-67). 

We  now  approach  the  final  stage  of  the  history, 
and  every  word  and  act  tend  towards  the  great  act 
of  suffering.  The  hatred  of  the  Pharisees,  now 
wnverled  into  a  settled  purpose  of  murder,  the 

•  *  Thifi  arrangement  places  the  supper  in  the  boose 
f  SlinoD  ^  six  days  "  before  the  Passover  (John  xii.  1  ff. ), 
vheraas^  aoeonling  to  Mntt.  xxvl.  2  and  Mark  xiv.  1, 
the  supper  appears  to  have  taken  place  on  the  evening 
before  the  Passover.  It  Is  no  doubt  correct  to  under- 
•tan<t  John  xii.  1  of  our  Lonl*s  coming  from  Jericho 
to  Dethany.  This  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
miters  has  been  variously  explained.  The  following 
Is  perhaps  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty.  John, 
it  will  be  seen,  Is  the  only  one  of  the  ETangelists  who 
spwaks  of  the  Sariour's  stopping  at  Bethnny  on  the 
wuy  between  Jericho  and  Jeruaalem.  Uenre,  this  foast 
being  the  principal  event  which  John  sssoclatcs  with 
Bethany  during  these  last  days,  lie  not  unnatnially 
naarts  the  account  of  the  foast  immediately  after 
ipMking  of  the  arrival  at  Bethany.  But  having  <so 
lo  speak)  discharged  his  mind  of  that  rNx>Uecllon,  he 
thao  turns  back  and  rssnmes  the  hlstorkal 
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rik  wickedness  of  Judas,  and  the  utter  fitklenast  ol 
the  people  are  all  dispkyed  before  as.  Each  daj 
is  marked  by  its  own  events  or  instnictiqos.  On 
liord  entered  hito  Bethany  on  Friday  the  Sth  of 
Nisan,  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  and  remained  ova 
the  Sabbath. 

Saturday  the  M  of  Nitan  {AprU  lsf).«->  As 
He  was  at  supper  in  tiie  house  of  one  Simon,  aur- 
named  *^  the  I^mt,**  a  relation  of  Lazama,  who  wm 
at  table  with  Uim,^  Mary,  ftiU  of  grsiitnde  for  the 
wonderful  raising  of  her  brother  from  the  dead,  took 
a  vessel  containing  a  quantity  of  pure  ouBtnicnt  of 
spikenard  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Jcsua,  and  wiped 
his  feet  with  her  hair,  and  anointed  his  bead  likrwise. 
She  thought  not  of  the  cost  of  the  preeioaa  otuU 
ment,  in  an  emotion  of  k>v«  which  waa  willing  to 
part  with  anything  she  possessed  to  do  honor  to  so 
great  a  Guest,  so  mighty  a  Benefisetor.  Jodaa  the 
traitor,  and  some  of  the  disciples  (Matt.,  Maik  , 
who  took  their  tone  from  him,  began  to  murmur 
at  the  waste:  ^  It  might  have  been  aold  for  more 
than  three  hundred  pence,  and  hare  been  given  to 
the  poor."  But  Judaa  cared  not  for  tlw  poor; 
already  he  waa  meditating  the  sale  of  hia  Master's 
life,  and  all  that  he  thought  of  was  bow  be  might 
lay  hands  on  something  more,  beyond  the  price  c^ 
blood.  Jesus,  however,  who  knew  how  tme  was 
the  kyve  which  had  dictated  this  sacrifice,  silenced 
their  censure.  He  opened  out  a  »»— "»ng  in  tbs 
action  which  they  had  not  sought  there:  **•  She  is 
come  aforehand  to  anoint  my  body  to  the  buiy- 
mg." 

PoMtion  Week.  Smiday  the  1(MA  of  Niean 
{April  9f/).  — The  question  of  John  the  Baptist 
had  no  doubt  often  been  repeated  in  the  bearta  of 
the  expectant  disciples:  "  Art  thou  He  that  afaouki 
come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?  "  All  hia  oon- 
versatbns  with  them  of  Ute  had  been  filled,  not 
with  viaions  of  g^ory,  but  with  forebodinga  ci 
approaching  death.  The  worid  thinka  tbem  de- 
ceived, and  its  mockery  begins  to  exereiae  some 
influence  eyvn  over  them.  They  need  some  en- 
couraging sign  under  influences  so  depressing,  and 
this  Jesus  affords  them  in  the  triumphal  entry  into 
Jemsalem.  If  the  narratire  is  carefully  examined, 
it  will  be  seen  how  remarkably  the  amertion  of  a 
kingly  right  is  combined  with  the  most  acrupukMa 
eare  not  to  ezdte  the  political  jeakMisy  of  the 
Jewish  powers.  When  He  anives  at  the  Moont  of 
Olives  He  commands  two  of  his  disciplea  to  go  into 
the  village  near  at  hand,  where  they  would  find  an 
aas,  and  a  colt  tied  with  her.  They  were  neitha 
to  buy  nor  hire  them,  and  "  if  any  man  ahaU  say 
aught  unto  you,  ye  shall  say  the  Lwd  hath  need  of 

namely,  that  on  the  next  day  after  coming  to  Bettiaoy 
(xii.  12  ff.),  Jesus  made  his  public  entry  into  J«ram- 
lem,  ss  rslated  b.v  the  Bynoptists  (Matt.  xjd.  1  ff. ; 
Bfark  xi.  1  ff. ;  Luke  xix.  20  ff.).  But  the  SjaoptisU 
psss  over  the  night  sqjourn  at  Bethany,  and  thus  rep- 
rasent  Christ  as  making  i4>paiently  an  nnintemiplcd 
Journey  tnxa  Jericho  to  Jenualem.  What  John 
therefore  states,  ss  comparsd  with  the  other  Bvaae*!- 
ists,  Is  that  Jesus  came  to  Bethany  6  days  belbre  toe 
Psssover,  and  not  that  He  attended  the  feast  there  € 
days  before  the  Passover;  and,  frirtoer.  Chat  Jesm 
went  to  Jerusalem  on  tiie  following  day  after  His  ar 
rival  at  Bethany,  and  aol  on  the  day  aftor  tiie  sapper. 
This  view.  If  adoptsd,  rsquirss  some  traasposltton  ia 
toe  scheme  given  above.  H. 

b  •  It  Is  said  that  Lsasms  was  one  of  tbs  gossli 
(elf  Twr  cvttJM^UMM',  Jshn  xiL  3),  but  not  tha^  to 
was  a  relation.  li. 
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km,  and  itnightwAj  he  will  seDd  them.*'  With 
Jicw  heaets,  imi^tned  ae  for  the  lenrioe  of  a  King* 
He  was  to  enter  into  Jeruaa]em.a  The  iisciplei 
ipcead  upon  the  aaa  their  ragged  ck)aka  for  Him  to 
at  on.  And  the  moltitudet  cried  aloud  before 
Him,  in  the  %rwda  of  the  118th  Ptahn,  •*  Hoeanna, 
Safe  now!  bleand  ia  He  that  comeih  in  the  name 
of  the  LonL**  Thia  Measianic  (Malm  thej  applied 
to  Him,  from  a  belief,  ainoere  for  the  moment,  that 
He  was  the  Meaaiah.  It  waa  a  atriking,  and  to  the 
Mianaeea  an  aJarming  eight;  bat  it  only  lerrea  in 
the  end  to  ahow  the  fiseble  hearta  of  the  Jewiah 
people.  The  aame  Upa  that  cried  Hoaanna  will 
before  long  be  cxTing,  Cnidfy  Him,  crodf  j  Him  I 
Mamtime,  however,  ail  thoughta  wera  carried  back 
to  the  promiaea  of  a  Meaaiah.  The  Tery  act  of 
ridii^  in  upon  an  aaa  revived  an  old  prophecy  of 
Zedttirtah  (ix.  9).  Worda  of  prophecy  out  of  a 
paalm  qnai^  unoonadoualy  to  their  lipa.  All  the 
dty  waa  moved.  Blind  and  lame  came  to  the 
T\ainpb  when  He  arrived  there  and  were  healed. 
Hie  angmt  oonsptxatMa  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  aore 
di^ileaaed.  But  all  theae  demonatraiicMia  did  not 
deceive  the  divine  insight  of  Christ.  He  wept  over 
the  dty  that  was  hailing  Him  as  its  King,  and  said,' 
^  If  thou  hadat  known,  even  thou,  at  leaat  in  thia 
thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace! 
but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyea"  (Luke). 
He  goea  oo  to  propheay  the  deatniction  of  the  dty, 
jut  as  it  afterwarda  eame  to  pass.  Alter  working 
miradfs  in  the  Temple  He  returned  to  Bethany. 
The  10th  of  Niaan  was  the  day  for  the  separation 
of  the  paadial  hunb  (Ex.  xii.  3).  Jesus,  the  Lamb 
of  God,  entered  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  on  this 
day,  and  although  none  but  He  knew  that  He  waa 
the  Paschal  Lamb,  the  coincidence  is  not  unde- 
i^;ned  (Matt.  zxi.  1-11,  14-17;  Mark  xi.  1-11; 
Loke  six.  2&-44;  John  xiL  1S>19). 

Mominy  the  11th  of  Nunn  {April  3c/).-  The 
next  day  Jeaus  returned  to  Jerusalem,  again  to 
take  advantage  of  the  mood  of  the  people  to  in- 
itniei  them.  On  the  way  He  approached  one  of 
the  many  fig-treea  which  grew  in  that  quarter 
(Bethphage  =  **  houae  of  figs  " ),  and  found  that  it 
waa  fiiB  oi  foliage,  but  without  fruit  He  said, 
••No  man  eat  friut  of  thee  hereafter  for  ever!  *' 
sad  the  fig-tree  vrithered  away.  This  was  no 
doobi  a  work  of  destruction,  and  aa  such  vraa  un- 
Eke  the  uanal  tenor  of  His  acts.  But  it  is  hard  to 
anderatand  the  mind  of  those  who  stumble  at  the 
deatnxetion  of  atree,which  seems  to  have  oeaaed  to 
bear,  by  the  word  of  (jod  the  Son,  yet  are  not 
aflended  at  the  fiunine  or  the  pestilence  wrought  by 
(jod  the  Father.  The  right  of  the  Son  must  rest 
9o  the  same  ground  as  that  of  the  Father.  And 
thtt  was  not  a  wanton  destniction ;  it  waa  a  type 
lod  a  warning.  The  barren  fig-tree  had  already 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  parable  (Luke  xiii.  6), 
and  here  it  is  made  a  visible  type  of  the  destruction 
•f  the  Jewish  people.  He  luul  come  to  them  seek- 
ing fruit,  and  now  it  waa  time  to  pronounce  their 
diwm  aa  a  nation — there  ahould  be  no  fhiit  on 
'hem  for  ever  (Matt  xxL  18, 19;  Mark  xi.  12-14). 
tVooeeding  now  to  the  Temple,  He  cleared  ita  court 
of  the  crowd  of  tradcta  that  gathered  there.  He 
Wd  pcffformed  the  aame  act  at  the  beginning  of 
Us  Buniatiy,  and  now  at  the  dom  He  repeats  it, 
kr  Um  hoosa  of  prayer  was  as  much  a  den  of 

With  Md  far  God's  h?08e  his 
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ministry  began,  with  the  same  it  ended  (see  p 
1360:  Matt  xxi.  19,  13;  Mark  xi.  15-19;  Lnks 
xix.  45-48).  In  the  evening  He  returned  again  tc 
Bethany. 

Tuuday  the  19ih  of  Niean  {April  4M).  — Oa 
this  the  third  day  of  Piission  Week  Jesus  went  into 
Jerusalem  aa  before,  and  visited  the  Temple.  The 
Sanhedrim  came  to  Him  to  call  Him  to  account 
for  the  clearing  of  the  Temple.  "  By  what  au- 
thority doeat  thou  these  things?'*  The  Lord 
anavrered  their  queation  by  another,  which,  when 
put  to  them  in  their  capadty  of  a  juc^e  of  apiritual 
things,  and  of  the  pretensions  of  prophets  aud 
teachers,  waa  very  hard  dther  to  answer  or  to  pass 
in  silence  —  what  was  their  opinion  of  the  baptism 
of  John  ?  If  they  replied  that  it  was  from  heave «, 
their  own  conduct  towards  John  vrould  accuse 
them ;  if  of  men,  then  the  people  would  not  listen 
to  them  even  when  they  denounced  Jesus,  because 
none  doubted  that  John  was  a  profdket  lliey 
refused  to  answer,  and  Jeaus  refused  in  like  manna 
to  answer  them.  In  the  parable  of  the  Two  Sona. 
given  by  Matthew,  the  Lord  pronouncea  a  strong 
condenmation  on  them  for  saying  to  Gk)d,  *  I  go^ 
Sir,'*  but  not  going  (Matt.  xxi.  23-32;  Mark  xi. 
27-33;  Luke  xx.  1-8).  in  the  parable  of  the 
wicked  husbandmen  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  rep- 
resented, who  bad  stoned  and  killed  the  prcfrfiets, 
and  were  about  to  crown  their  wickedness  by  the 
death  of  the  Son.  In  the  parable  of  the  wedding 
gannoit,  the  destniction  of  the  Jews,  and  the  in- 
vitation to  the  GenUles  to  the  feast  in  their  atead, 
are  viridly  represented  (Matt  xxi.  33-46,  xxiL  1- 
14;  Mark  xii.  1-2;  Luke  xx.  9-19). 

Not  content  with  their  pUns  for  his  death,  the 
different  parties  try  to  entangle  Him  in  argument 
and  to  bring  Him  into  contempt  First  oome  the 
Pharisees  and  Herodians,  as  if  to  ask  Him  to  settle 
a  dispute  between  them.  **  Is  it  biwful  to  give 
tribute  to  Osar,  or  not?  '*  The  spirit  of  the 
answer  of  Christ  lies  here:  that,  dnce  they  had 
accepted  C^sesar^s  money,  they  hiMl  confessed  his 
rule,  and  were  bound  to  render  to  the  dvil  power 
what  they  had  confessed  to  be  doe  to  it,  aa  they 
were  to  render  to  Ciod  aud  to  his  holy  temple  the 
oflbrings  due  to  it  Next  appeared  the  Soddueeea, 
who  denied  a  fiitive  state,  and  put  before  Him  a 
contradiction  wliich  seemed  to  them  to  arise  out  of 
that  doctrine.  Seven  brethren  in  succession  mar* 
ried  a  wife  (Dent  xxv.  5) :  whose  wife  should  she 
be  in  a  future  state?  The  answer  waa  easy  to  find. 
The  law  in  question  referred  obviously  to  the  pres- 
ent time:  it  would  pass  away  in  another  state,  and 
so  would  all  such  earthly  reUUona,  and  all  jealous- 
ies or  diaputea  foimded  <hi  them.  Jesus  now  retorts 
the  argument  on  the  Sadducees.  Appeofing  to  the 
Pentateuch,  because  his  hearers  did  not  acknowl- 
edge the  authority  of  the  later  hooka  of  the  Bible 
He  redtes  the  words,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  (^od  of  Jacob,**  aa 
used  to  Moses,  and  draws  firom  them  the  argument 
that  theae  men  must  then  have  been  alive.  Al- 
though the  worda  wouM  not  at  first  sight  auggesi 
thia  inference,  they  leally  contain  it;  for  the  form 
of  expreaaion  implies  that  He  still  exists  and  they 
staU  exist  (Matt  xxU.  15-^;  Marii  xii.  13-87; 
Luke  XX.  20-40).  Fresh  questions  awaited  Him, 
but  his  wisdom  never  fiuled  to  give  the  a|ppropriat« 
anawer.    And  then  he  uttered  to  all  the  peopM 
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Ihat  temble  denuociation  of  woe  to  dw 
with  which  we  are  familitf  (Matt  xxiii.  1-^9). 
If  we  compare  it  with  our  Lord^s  aocoont  of  hii 
own  position  in  referenoe  to  the  Law,  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  we  see  that  the  principles  there 
laid  down  are  everywhere  violated  by  the  Pharisees. 
Their  slmsgivin^  was  ostentation ;  their  distinctions 
about  oaths  led  to  folsehood  and  profiuieness;  they 
were  exact  about  the  small  obsorances  and  neg- 
lected the  weightier  ones  of  the  Law;  they  adorned 
the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  saying  that  if  they  had 
lived  in  the  time  of  their  fathers  they  would  not 
hafe  slain  them ;  and  yet  they  were  about  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  their  &thers'  wickedness  by 
slaying  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  and  perse- 
cuting and  sUtying  his  followers.  After  an  indig- 
nant denunciation  of  the  hypocrites  who,  with  a 
show  of  religion,  hsd  thus  contrived  to  stifie  the 
true  spirit  of  religion  and  were  in  reality  its  chief 
persecutors.  He  ap«)strophizeB  Jerusalem  in  words 
ftill  of  compassion,  yet  carrying  with  them  a  sen- 
tence of  death:  "O  JerussJem,  Jerusalem,  thou 
that  killest  the  prophets  and  stonest  them  which 
are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gath- 
ered thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth 
bff  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not! 
Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  }t>u  desolato.  For 
I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall  not  aee  me  henceforth,  till 
fe  shall  lay.  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
er  the  Lord**  (Matt,  xxiii.). 

Another  great  discourse  belongs  to  this  d%yi 
which,  more  than  any  other,  presents  Jesus  as  the 

C  Prophet  of  His  people.  On  leaving  the 
.)le  his  disciples  drew  sttontion  to  the  beauty 
of  its  structure,  its  "goodly  stones  and  giils,*' 
their  remarks  probably  arising  flx>m  the  threats  of 
destruction  which  had  so  lately  been  uttered  by 
Jesus.  Their  Master  answered  that  not  one  stone 
of  the  noble  pile  should  be  left  upon  another. 
When  they  reached  the  Mount  of  OIi\'es  the  dis- 
ciples, or  rather  the  first  four  (Mark),  speaking  (br 
the  rest,  asked  Him  when  this  destruction  should 
be  aooompliflhed.  To  understand  the  answo*  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Jesus  warned  them 
that  He  was  not  giving  them  an  historical  account 
such  as  would  enable  dbem  to  anticipate  the  events. 
**  Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not 
the  angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only.*'  Exact 
data  of  time  are  to  be  purposely  withbdd  fh>m 
them.  Accordingly,  two  evente,  analogous  in  char- 
icter  but  widely  sundered  by  time,  are  so  treated 
n  the  prophecy  that  it  is  almoet  impossible  to  dis- 
antangle  them.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  day  of  judgment  —  the  national  and  the  uni- 
versal days  of  account  —  are  spoken  of  together  or 
sltemately  without  hint  of  tlie  great  interval  of 
time  that  separates  them.  Thus  it  may  seem  that 
a  most  important  lact  is  omitted ;  but  the  highest 
work  of  prophecy  is  not  to  fix  times  and  seasons, 
but  to  disclose  the  divine  significance  of  events. 
What  was  most  important  to  them  to  know  was 
that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  followed  upon 
the  probation  and  rgection  of  her  people,  and  that 
the  cnicifixion  and  that  destruction  were  connected 
w  cause  and  efiect  'Matt,  xxiv.;  Mark  ziii.;  Luke 
<xi.).  The  conclusion  which  Jesus  drew  flrom  his 
wn  awful  warning  vras,  that  they  were  not  to  at- 
tempt to  fix  the  date  of  his  return :  ^  Therefore  be 
.e  sJao  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not 
the  Son  of  Man  cometh.'*  The  lesson  of  the  par- 
ihle  of  the  Ten  Virgins  is  the  same;  the  Christian 
tool  Is  to  be  ever  in  a  state  of  viiplanw  and  pnpv- 
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■tion  (Msftt  zxlv.  44,  xxv.  13).  And  the  pwabk 
of  the  Talents,  here  repeated  in  a  modified  krm, 
teaeheu  how  precknia  to  souls  are  the  oaea  of  timi 
(xxT.  14-^).  In  concluding  this  momentous  dis* 
course,  our  Lord  pute  aside  the  destruction  of  Jen- 
salem,  and  displays  to  our  eyes  the  picture  of  the 
final  judgment.  Hierewill  He  Himself  be  pveseot, 
and  will  separate  all  the  vast  fiunily  of  mankind 
hito  two  daases,  and  shall  appratsa  the  works  of 
each  dass  as  woiin  done  to  Himself^  present  In  the 
world  though  invisible;  and  men  ahall  aee,  some 
with  terror  and  some  with  joy,  that  their  life  here 
was  spent  either  for  Him  or  against  Him,  and  that 
the  good  which  lay  before  them  to  do  was  provided 
for  &em  by  Him,  and  not  by  chanoa,  and  the  re- 
ward and  punishment  shall  be  apportioned  to  eadh 
(Matt  xxv.  31-46). 

With  these  weighty  words  ends  the  third  day; 
and  whether  we  consider  the  importance  of  I^ 
recorded  teaching,  or  the  amount  of  oppoaition  and 
of  sorrow  presented  to  His  mind,  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  days  of  all  His  earthly  ministratioDs.  The 
general  refiections  of  John  (xii.  37-4K)),  wfaidi  con- 
tain a  retrospect  of  His  ministry  and  of  the  strange 
reception  of  Him  by  his  people,  may  well  be  read 
as  if  they  came  in  here. 

Wednesday  the  \Wi  of  Ni$tm  {AprU  6M^  — 
This  day  was  passed  in  retirement  with  the  Apos- 
tles. Satan  had  put  it  into  the  mind  of  one  of 
them  to  betray  Him ;  and  Judas  Iscariot  made  a 
covenant  to  betray  Him  to  the  chief  prieste  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  The  character  of  Judas, 
and  the  degrees  by  which  he  reached  the  abyw  of 
guilt  in  which  he  was  at  last  destroyed,  deserve 
much  attention.  There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
when  he  was  chosen  by  Jesus  he  pooaeased,  lika 
the  rest,  the  capacity  of  being  saved,  and  was  en- 
dued with  gifts  which  might  have  made  him  an 
able  minister  of  the  New  TesUment.  But  the 
hinate  woridliness  and  covetousneas  were  not 
purged  out  fh>m  him.  His  practical  taiente  mads 
him  a  kind  of  steward  of  the  slender  resoaroes  of 
that  society,  and  no  doubt  he  conceived  the  wish 
to  use  the  same  gifts  on  a  larger  fidd,  which  the 
realization  of  **Uie  kingdom  of  Heaven**  woukt 
open  out  befbre  him.  These  practical  gifts  were 
his  ruin.  Between  him  and  the  rest  then  conk! 
be  no  real  hannony.  His  motives  were  woridly, 
and  theirs  were  not  They  loved  the  Saviour  more 
as  they  knew  Him  better.  Judas,  living  under  tbt 
constant  tacit  rebuke  of  a  most  holy  example,  grew 
to  hate  the  Lord;  for  nothing,  perhapa,  mora 
strongly  draws  out  evil  instiucte  than  the  enforced 
contact  with  goodness.  And  when  he  knew  that 
his  Master  did  not  trust  him,  was  not  deceived  by 
him,  his  hatred  grew  more  intense.  But  this  did 
not  break  out  into  overt  act  until  Jesus  began  to 
foretell  his  own  crucifixion  and  death.  If  thew 
vrere  to  happen,  all  his  hopes  that  he  had  twiH  on 
following  the  Lord  would  be  dashed  down.  If  th?; 
should  crucify  the  Master  they  would  not  spare  the 
servante;  and,  in  place  of  a  heavenly  kingdom,  be 
would  find  contempt,  perseeutran,  and  psobably 
death.  It  was  high  time,  therefbre,  to  treat  with 
the  powers  that  seemed  most  likely  to  prevaQ  i^ 
the  end;  and  he  opened  a  negotiation  with  the 
high-prieste  in  secret,  in  order  that,  if  his  Mastef 
were  to  fall,  he  might  be  the  Instrument,  and  si 
make  friends  among  the  triumphant  paseeuton 
And  yet,  strange  oontradietton,  he  did  not  whoO? 
cease  to  believe  in  Jesus:  possibly  he  thoogbt 
that  he  wooU  so  act  that  he  might  be  aifo     ' 
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My.  If  Jem  WM  the  Pkof^ct  and  Sligfaty  One 
ftti  he  had  onoe  thought,  theo  the  attempt  to  take 
fflm  miftht  (broe  Him  to  put  forth  all  his  reeomfoea 
■id  to  ■wniiwi  the  kingdom  to  which  He  laid  chum, 
■id  tlvn  the  agent  in  the  traaaoD,  even  if  diacov- 
■ed,  might  plead  that  he  foraaw  the  iwult:  if 
He  mn  imable  to  Mve  Himself  and  hia  diacipka, 
it  ncn  wdl  ibr  Judas  to  betake  liimaelf  to 
who  were  etronger.  The  bribe  of  moneyf 
eoneiderable,  could  not  have  been  the  chief 
mtive;  bat  as  two  Tidous  appetites  ooold  be  gnt- 
iAed  instead  of  one,  the  thiit j  pieoas  of  sihrer  be- 
earns  a  part  of  the  temptation.  The  Ireaeon  was 
raeeearfbl,  and  the  monej  paid;  but  not  one  mo- 
ment's pitasure  did  those  sUrer  pieces  purchase 
for  their  wretched  poaaeasor,  not  for  a  moment  did 
he  reap  aaj  fruit  from  his  detestable  guilt  After 
the  enadlixion,  the  avenging  belief  tint  Jesus  was 
what  He  proftitd  to  be  rushed  back  in  fuH  force 
^lon  hb  mind.  He  went  to  those  who  had  hired 
him;  they  derided  his  xemone.'  He  oast  awaj  the 
aeeumd  silver  pieces,  defiled  with  the  **  innocent 
hbod  '*  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  went  and  hanged 
biiHdf  (Matt,  ncvi  14-16;  Markziv.  10-11;  Luke 
ixu.  1-6). 

Tkm-9ditg  the  XAlth  of  Niton  {April  6<A).  —  On 
**the  irat  daj  of  unleavened  bread,"  when  the 
Jews  were  wont  to  put  away  all  leaven  out  of  their 
hooaes  (ligfatfoot,  Hor.  Ileb.  on  Mark  zir.  12), 
the  disriples  asked  their  Master  where  they  were  to 
eat  the  Paaaovcr.  He  directed  Petsr  and  John  to 
|E0  into  Jemsalem,  and  to  foDow  a  man  whom  they 
ilioaki  see  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  to  de- 
■md  of  liim,  in  tlietr  Master's  name,  the  use  of 
the  gwestehamber  in  his  house  for  this  purpose.^ 
AH  happened  as  Jesus  had  told  them,  and  in  the 
evening  they  aaaemUed  to  celebrate,  for  the  hut 
time,  &  paschal  meaL  The  aequence  of  the  events 
ii  not  (joite  dear  from  a  comparison  of  the  Evan* 
gdists;  but  the  difficulty  arises  with  St.  I^uke,  and 
there  is  external  evidence  that  he  is  not  following 
the  chronological  order  (WicBeler,  Chron.  Syn,  p. 
nO).  Tlie  order  aeeraa  to  be  as  follows.  When 
they  had  taken  their  pbees  at  table  and  the  supper 
Kad  begun,  Jesua  gave  them  the  first  cup  to  divide 
aawaget  Uiemaelves  (Luke).  It  was  customary  to 
drink  at  the  paschal  supper  four  cups  of  wine  mixed 
with  water;  and  this  answered  to  the  first  of  them. 
There  now  aroae  a  contention  among  the  disciples 
which  of  them  shouU  be  the  greatest;  perhaps  in 
eooneetion  with  the  places  which  they  had  taken 
at  this  feast  (Luke).  After  a  solnnn  warning 
against  pride  and  ambition  Jesus  perfonned  an  act 
i^ieh,  as  one  of  the  last  of  his  life,  must  ever  have 
been  remembered  by  the  witnesses  as  a  great  lesson 
of  bonility.  He  rose  fh>m  the  table,  poured  water 
into  a  basin,  girded  himself  with  a  towel,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  wash  the  disciples*  feet  (John).  It  was 
an  ofllee  for  slaves  to  perfonn,  and  from  Him, 
knowing  as  He  did,  **  that  the  Father  had  given 
aB  things  into  his  hand,  and  that  He  was  come 
from  Ood  and  went  to  CSod,*'  it  was  an  unspeakable 
sondceoension.  But  his  knre  fbr  them  was  infinite, 
And  if  tliere  were  any  way  to  teach  them  the  humility 
which  as  yet  they  had  no'  learned.  He  would  not 
Ul  to  adopt  it  Peter,  with  his  usual  readiness, 
was  the  firat  to  lefuse  to  accept  sooh  menial 
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rlos—««Lofd,  dost  thon  wash  my  feet?*'  Wbsp 
he  was  toU  that  this  act  was  significant  of  the 
greater  act  of  humiliation  by  which  Jemis  saved 
his  disdples  and  united  them  to  Himself,  his  scru 
pies  vanished.  After  all  had  been  waabed,  the 
Sariour  exphuned  to  them  the  meaning  of  what 
He  had  done.  *<  If  I,  your  Lord  and  Master,  have 
washed  your  feet,  ye  slso  ought  to  wash  one 
another's  feet.  For  I  have  given  you  an  exaiuple, 
that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you."  But 
this  act  was  only  the  outward  symbol  i^  fer  greater 
saerifioes  for  tbism  than  they  could  as  yet  under- 
stand. It  was  a  small  matter  to  wash  their  feett 
it  was  a  great  one  to  come  down  from  the  glories 
of  heaven  to  save  them.  Later  the  Apostle  Paol 
put  this  same  lesson  of  humility  hito  another  form, 
and  tested  it  upon  deeper  grounds.  **  Let  this 
mind  be  in  you  which  was  dso  in  (Christ  Jesus: 
who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  rob- 
bery to  be  equal  with  (jod;  but  nuule  himself  of 
no  r^utation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeneas  of  men,  and 
being  found  in  feshion  as  a  man  He  humbled  Him- 
self and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross  "  (Phil.  ii.  5-8;  Matt.  xxvi.  17- 
20;  Marii  xiv.  13-17;  Luke  xzU.  7-90;  John  ziiL 
1-90). 

From  this  act  of  love  it  does  not  seem  that  even 
the  traitor  Judas  was  exduded.  But  his  treason 
was  thoroughly  known :  and  now  Jesus  denounces 
it.  One  of  them  should  betray  Him.  Tbey  were 
all  sorrowful  at  this,  and  each  aaked  **  Is  it  I? " 
and  even  Judas  asked  and  reodved  an  afflrmativt 
answer  (Matt.),  but  probably  in  an  undertone,  fot 
when  Jesus  said  **'Aat  thou  doest  do  quickly," 
none  of  the  rest  understood.  The  traitor  having 
gone  straight  to  his  wicked  object,  the  end  of  the 
Saviour's  ministry  seemed  already  at  hand.  **  Now 
is  the  Son  of  Man  gforified,  and  (jod  is  glorified 
in  Him.^'  He  gave  them  the  new  commandment, 
to  love  one  another,  as  though  it  were  a  last  be- 
quest to  them.  To  love  was  not  a  new  thing,  it 
was  enjoined  in  the  old  Law;  but  to  be  distin- 
guished for  a  spedal  (jhristlan  love  and  mutual 
devotion  was  what  He  would  have,  and  this  was 
the  new  dement  in  the  commandment.  Founded 
by  a  great  act  of  love,  the  Church  was  to  be  marked 
by  lore  (Matt. 'xxvi.  21-25;  Bfark  xiv.  lS-91; 
Luke  xxu.  21-23;  John  xiii.  21-35). 

Towards  the  close  of  the  meal  Jesus  instituted 
tile  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  todc  bread 
and  gare  thanlu  and  brake  it,  and  gare  to  his  dis- 
dples, saying,  ^  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for 
you;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me."  He  thso 
took  the  cup,  which  corresponded  to  the  third  eop 
in  tiie  usual  course  of  the  paschal  supper,  and  after 
giWng  thanks.  He  gare  it  to  them,  saying,  **  This 
is  my  bkxxl  of  the  new  testament  [oovenant]  wbich 
is  slwd  for  many."  It  was  a  memorial  of  his  |«s* 
sion  and  of  this  last  supper  that  preceded  it,  (JhI 
in  dwdling  on  his  Passion  in  this  sacrament,  in 
true  feith,  all  beiievera  draw  nearer  to  the  craea  of 
his  suflhrings  and  taste  more  strongly  the  sweetnesi 
of  his  lore  and  the  «^'*acyof  bis  atoning  death 
(Matt  icxvi.  96-29;  Mara  xhr.  22-26;  Luke  xalL 
19  20;  1  Cor.  d.  23-25). 

The  denial  of  Peter  is  now  foretold,  and  to  no 
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ane  irould  luch  on  announoement  be  mora  Incredible 
Umn  to  Peter  himself.  **  Lord,  why  cannot  I  follow 
ftec  now?  I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  thy. sake.'* 
The  zeal  wm  sincere,  and  as  such  did  the  Lord 
ragard  it;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  Peter  did  not 
eount  the  cost  By  and  by,  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  come  down  to  give  them  a  strength  not  their 
own,  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  disciples  will  be  bold 
to  resist  persecution,  even  to  the  death.  It  needs 
strong  love  and  deep  insight  to  view  such  an  act  as 
this  denial  with  Know  and  not  with  indignation 
(Matt  zxvi.  31-35;  Mark  xiv.  27-31;  Luke  zzii. 
31-^;  John  ziU.  36-38). 

That  great  final  discourse,  which  John  alone 
has  recorded,  is  now  delivered.  Although  in  the 
middle  of  it  there  is  a  mention  of  departure  (John 
liv.  31),  this  perhaps  only  implies  that  they  pre- 
pared to  go:  and  then  the  whole  discourse  was 
delivered  in  the  house  before  they  proceeded  to 
liethsemane.  Of  the  contents  of  this  discourse, 
which  is  the  voice  of  the  Priest  in  the  holy  of 
holies,  something  has  been  said  already  (p.  1358; 
John  ziv.-xvii.). 

FHdny  the  Ibth  of  Niton  (April  7),  winding 
pari  o/Aeeve  of  it  —  "  When  they  had  sung  a 
hymn,"  a  which  perhaps  means,  when  they  had 
sung  the  second  part  of  the  Hallel,  or  song  of  praise, 
wliich  consisted  of  Psalms  cxv.-cxvUi.,  the  formtf 
part  (Psalms  cxiii.-€ziv.)  having  been  sung  at  an 
earlier  part  of  the  supper,  they  went  out  into  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  They  came  to  a  phce  called 
Getiisbmanb  (oU-preu)^  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  place  now  pointed  out  to  trapellers  is  the  real 
scene  of  that  which  follows,  and  even  that  its  huge 
olive-trees  are  the  legitimate  successors  of  thMe 
which  were  there  when  Jesus  visited  it  A  moment 
of  terrible  agony  is  approaching,  of  which  all  the 
AposUes  need  not  be  spectators,  for  He  thinks  of 
them,  and  wishes  to  spare  them  this  addition  to 
their  sorrovrs.  So  He  takes  only  his  three  pro^-ed 
companions,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  panes 
with  them  fiirther  into  the  garden,  leaving  the  rest 
seated,  probably  near  the  entrance.  No  pen  can 
attempt  to  describe  what  passed  that  night  in  that 
secluded  spot.  He  tells  them  **  my  soul  is  exceed- 
ing sorrowful,  even  unto  death :  tarry  ye  here  and 
irateh  vrith  me,"  and  then  leaving  even  the  three 
He  goes  fUrther,  and  in  solitude  wrestles  with  an 
inconceivable  trial.  The  words  of  Mark  are  still 
more  expressive—" He  began  to  be  sore  amased,  and 
to  be  very  heavy "  {MofifitTtrBat  iral  &3i}/ioycty, 
dv.  33).  The  former  word  means  that  he  was 
struck  with  a  great  dread ;  not  from  the  fear  of 
physical  suffering,  however  excruciating,  we  may 
wdl  believe,  but  from  the  contact  with  the  sins  of 
the  world,  of  which,  in  some  inconcei^'able  way.  He 
here  felt  the  bitterness  and  the  weight  He  did 
not  merely  contemplate  them,  but  bear  and  feel 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  this  scene  in 
Gethsemane  in  any  other  way.  If  it  woe  merely 
the  fear  of  the  terrors  of  death  that  overcame  Him, 
then  the  martyr  Stephen  and  many  another  would 
surpass  Him  in  constancy.  But  when  He  says, 
^  Abba,  Father,  all  things  are  possible  unto  Thee; 
lake  away  this  cup  from  me:  nevertheless  not  what 
I  will  but  what  thou  wilt"  (Mark),  the  cup  was 
«Ued  with  a  &r  bitterer  potkm  than  death;  it  was 
davorad  with  the  poison  of  the  sins  of  all  mankind 

•  * ''  Having  sung  '*  Is  more  oorreot  for  ^yfmytit, 
MaU.  zxvi.  30  and  Maik  xlv.  98.  A  group  of  Psahns 
ms  no  doubt  song  at  that  time.    The  A.  ▼.  fsndan 
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agauist  its  God.  Whilst  the  nnkss  Son  b  thus 
carried  two  ways  by  the  present  horror  and  the 
strong  determination  to  do  the  Father's  wiB,  the 
disciples  have  sunk  to  sleep.  It  was  in  seardi  of 
consolatbn  that  He  came  back  to  them.  The  dia> 
ciple  who  had  been  so  ready  to  ask  «*  Why  cannot 
I  follow  thee  now  ?  "  must  bear  another  qneation, 
that  rebukes  his  former  confidence  —  ^^Cooldest 
not  thou  watch  one  hoar?  **  A  eeoood  time  He 
departs  and  wrestles  in  prayer  with  the  Father; 
but  althoui{h  the  words  He  utten  are  afanost  the 
same  (Mark  says  **  the  same  **),  He  no  longer  asks 
that  the^cup  may  peas  away  from  Him  —  <'  If  this 
cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me  except  I  drink  it, 
Thy  will  be  done"  (Matt).  A  second  time  He 
returns  and  finds  them  sleeping.  The  same  scene 
is  repeated  yet  a  third  time;  and  then  all  is  con- 
cluded. Henceforth  they  may  sleep  and  take  their 
rest;  never  more  shall  they  be  asked  to  watch  one 
hour  vrith  Jesus,  for  his  ministry  in  the  flesh  is  at 
an  end.  *<  The  hour  is  at  hand,  and  the  Son  of 
Man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners  "  (Matt). 
The  prayer  of  Jesus  in  this  place  has  always  beoi 
regarded,  and  with  reason,  as  of  great  weight  against 
the  monothelite  heresy.  It  expresses  the  natural 
shrinking  of  the  human  will  fit>ro  a  horror  which 
the  divine  nature  has  admitted  into  it,  yet  without 
sin.  Never  does  He  say,  **  I  vriU  flee; "  He  saja, 
"  If  it  be  possible; "  and  leaves  that  to  the  decision 
of  the  Father.  That  horror  and  drcMl  arose  from 
the  spectacle  of  human  sin ;  from  the  bearing  the 
wdght  and  guilt  of  human  sin  as  about  to  make 
atonement  for  it;  and  from  a  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  darkness.  Thus  this  scene  is  in  eomplets 
contrast  to  the  Transfiguration.  The  same  com- 
panions witnessed  both ;  but  there  there  was  peace, 
and  glory,  and  honor,  for  the  sinless  Son  of  God ; 
here  fear  and  conflict:  there  God  bore  testimony 
to  Him ;  here  Satan  for  the  last  time  tonpted  Him. 
(On  the  account  of  the  Agony  see  Krnmmachcr, 
Der  Leidende  ChrUitts,  p.  206;  Matt  xxvi.  36-46 ; 
Mark  xiv.  32-42;  Luke  xxU.  39-46;  John  xviu.  1.) 

Judas  now  appeared  to  complete  his  work.  In 
the  doubtful  light  of  torches,  a  kiss  ftxnn  him  was 
the  sign  to  the  officers  whom  they  should  take. 
Peter,  whose  mime  is  first  given  in  John's  Goqid, 
drew  a  sword  and  smote  a  savant  of  the  high-priest, 
and  cut  out  off*  his  ear;  but  his  Lord  refused  such 
succor,  and  healed  the  wounded  man.  [MAUdnTS.] 
He  treated  the  seizure  as  a  step  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  prophecies  about  Him,  and  resisted  it  not 
AH  the  disciples  forsook  Him  and  fled  (Matt  sxvL 
47-66;  Mark  xiv.  43-52;  Luke  xxiL  47-53;  John 
xviii.  2-12). 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  arranging  the  eventa 
that  immediately  follow,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the 
four  accounts.  —  The  data  will  be  found  in  the 
Oommentary  of  Olshausen,  in  Wieseler  ( C%vtm.  Sytu 
p.  401  ffl),  and  hi  Greswell's  Ditseriatiom  (m 
200  ffl).  On  the  capture  of  Jesus  He  was  fin 
taken  to  the  house  of  Annas,  the  fother-in-law  <«f 
Oakphas  (see  p.  1350)  the  high-priest  It  has  been 
srgued  that  as  Annas  is  called,  conjointly  with 
C^phaa,  the  high>priest,  he  must  have  fadd  aoma 
actual  office  in  connection  with  the  priesthood,  ana 
Lightfoot  and  others  suppose  that  he  was  the  viear 
or  deputy  of  the  high-priest,  and  Sdden  th^t  be 
was  president  of  the  Council  of  the  Sanhedrim 
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oat  this  w  unoertain.^    It  might  appear  from  the 
eoune  of  Jobo*s  nanratiTe  that  the  examination  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  fint  denial  of  Peter,  took  place 
in  the  booae  of  Annas  TJohn  xriii.  13, 14).     But 
the  84Ui  vene  is  retroepectiTe —  •  Now  Annas  had 
ami  Him  bound  unto  Caiaphas  the  high-priest " 
(fa^TCiAcy   aorist   for    pluperfect,   see  Winer's 
Gramunar);  and  prooanly  aU  that  oocuraed  after 
fwae  14  took  place  not  at  the  house  of  Annas,  but 
at  thai  of  Caiaphas.     It  is  not  likely  that  Peter 
Katned  admittance  to  two  houses  in  which  two 
separate  judicial  examinations  took  place  with  which 
ha  Imd  nothing  ostensibly  to  do,  and  this  would  be 
kntd  oa  us  if  we  assumed  that  John  described 
what    took  place  before  Annas,  and   the  other 
Kvangdiits  what  took  place  before  Caiaphas.     The 
hooae  of  the  high-priest  consisted  probablj,  like 
ether  Eastcni  houses,  of  an  open  central  court  with 
chambers  round  it.   Into  this  court  a  gate  admitted 
them,  at  which  a  woman  stood  to  open.     Peter, 
who  had  fled  like  the  rest  from  the  dde  of  Jesus, 
foflowed  a&r  off  with  another  disciple,  probably 
John,  and  the  latter  procured  him  admittance  into 
the  court  of  the  high-priest's  house.    As  he  psased 
hi,  the  lamp  of  the  portress  threw  its  light  on  his 
frioe,  and  she  todc  note  of  him;  and  afterwards,  at 
the  fire  which  had  been  lighted,  she  put  the  ques- 
lioii  to  him,  **  Art  not  thou  also  one  of  this  man's 
diseipks?  '*  (John.)    All  the  seal  and  boldness  of 
Peter  seems  to  have  deserted  him.   This  was  indeed 
» time  of  great  spiritual  weakness  and  depression, 
and  the  power  of  darkness  had  guned  an  influence 
ow  the  Apostle's  miud.     He  had  come  as  in 
secRt;  he  ia  detftmined  so  to  remain,  and  he 
denies  his  Master !     Feeling  now  the  danger  of  his 
I,  he  went  out  into  the  porch,  and  there 
one,  or,  looking  at  all  the  accounts,  probably 
sevend  penons,  asked  him  the  question  a  second 
time,  and  be  denied  more  strongly.  About  an  hour 
sftcr,  when  he  had  returned  hito  the  court,  the 
ssms  question  was  put  to  him  a  third  time,  with 
the  same  reaolL     Then  the  cock  crew;  and  Jesus, 
who  was  within  sight,  probably  in  some  open  room 
eommnnicating  with  the  court,  **  turned  and  looked 
opon  Pieter.     And  Peter  remembered  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  how  He  had  said  unto  him.  Before  the 
eoek  erow,  thou  shalt  deny  Me  thrice.    And  Peter 
went  out  and  wept  bitteriy  **  (Luke).     Let  no  man 
who  cannot  &thom  the  utter  perplexity  and  distress 
sf  soch  a  time  presume  to  judge  the  sealous  dis- 
etple  hanfly.    He  tmsted  too  much  to  his  strength; 
le  did  not  enter  into  the  full  meaning  of  the  words, 
*•  Watch  and  pray  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation." 
Self-confidence  bettayed  him  into  a  great  sin;  and 
As  most  mensful  Lord  restored  him  after  it  "  Let 
faxm  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he 
Ul"  (1  C!or.  X.  19;  Matt  xxri.  57,  58,  69-75; 
Mstk  xir.  53,  54,  66-72;  Luke  xxiL  64rS2;  John 
iriiL  ia-18,  84-27). 

The  fint  interrogatory  to  which  our  Lord  was 
■m^eet  (John  zviU.  19-24)  was  addrcased  to  Him 
by  Ouaphaa  (Annas?,  Oishanseo,  Wienler),  prob- 
ably befcre  the  Sanhedrim  had  time  to  aaiemble. 
It  wss  the  questioning  of  an  inquisitife  person  who 
had  an  important  erimioal  in  his  presence,  rather 
then  a  formal  examination.  The  Lord's  rsAisA  to 
annier  b  thai  expbuned  and  Justified.  When  the 
man  regolar  proceedings  begin  He  Is  nad>  to 
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A  servant  of  the  high-priest,  knowing 
that  he  should  thereby  please  his  master,  smote  this 
cheek  of  the  Son  of  Giod  with  the  palm  of  bia  hand. 
But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  horrors.     At 
the  dawn  of  day  the  Sanhedrim,  summoned  by  the 
high-priest  in  th»  course  of  the  night,  assembled, 
and  brought  their  band  of  false  witnesses,  whom 
they  must  haye  had  ready  before.   These  gave  theii 
testimony  (see  Psalm  xxrii.  12),  but  even  before 
this  unjust  tribunal  it  could  not  stand,  it  was  so 
full  of  contradictions.     At  last  two  false  witnesser 
came,  and  their  testimony  was  very  like  the  truth 
They  deposed  that  He  had  said,  "  I  will  destroj 
this  temple,  that  is  made  with  hands,  and  within 
three  days  I  will  build  another  made  without 
hands  "  (Mark  xiv.  58).     The  perversion  is  slight 
i>ut  important;  for  Jesus  did  not  say  that  lie  would 
destroy  (see  John  ii.  19),  which  was  just  the  poini 
that  would  irritate  the  Jews.     E^'en  these  two  fell 
into  contradictions.     The  high-priest  now  with  a 
solemn  adjuration  asks  Him  whether  He  is  the 
Christ  the  Son  of  God.     He  answers  that  He  is, 
and  foretells  his  return  in  glory  and  power  at  the 
last  day.     This  is  enough  for  their  purpose.    Hiej 
pronounce  Him  guilty  of  a  crime  for  which  death 
should  be  the  punishment     It  appears  that  thr 
Oouncil  was  now  suspended  or  broken  up ;  for  Jesus 
u  delivered  ova*  to  the  brutal  violence  of  the  people, 
which  could  not  have  occurred  whilst  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Jews  was  sitting.     The  prophets  hacl 
foretold  this  nolence  (Is.  L  6),  and  also  the  meek- 
ness with  which  it  would  be  borne  (Is.  liii.  7).   And 
yet  this  **  lamb  led  to  the  slaughter  "  knew  that  it 
wat  He  thiit  should  judge  the  world,  including 
every  one  of  his  persecutors.     The  Sanhedrim  had 
been  within  the  range  of  its  duties  in  taking  cog- 
nizance of  all  who  claimed  to  be  prophets.     If  the 
question  put  to  Jesus  had  been  merely,  Art  ThoB 
Uie  Messiah  ?  this  body  should  have  gone  into  the 
question  of  his  right  to  the  title,  and  decided  upon 
the  evidence.     But  the  question  was  really  twofold, 
"Art  Thou  the  Christ,  and  in  that  name  dost 
Thou  also  call  Thyself  the  Son  of  Giod?  *'     Them 
was  no  blasphemy  in  claiming  the  former  name, 
but  there  was  in  assuming  the  Utter.     Hensethe 
proceedings  were  cut  short    They  had  closed  their 
eyes  to  the  evidence,  accessible  to  all,  of  the  miracles 
of  Jesus,  that  He  was  indeed  the  Son  of  (xod,  and 
without  these  they  were  not  likely  to  believe  thas 
He  could  claim  a  title  belonging  to  no  other  among 
the  children  of  men  (John  xviii.  19-24;  Luke  xxii 
63-71;  &fatt.  xxvi.  59-68;  Mark  xiv.  55-65). 

Although  they  had  pronounced  Jesus- to  be  guilty 
of  death,  the  Sanhedrim  possessed  ao  power  to 
carry  out  such  a  sentence  (Josephua,  Ant.  xx.  6). 
So  as  soon  as  it  was  day  they  took  Him  to  Pilate, 
the  Roman  procurator.  The  halll  of  judgment,  or 
prsBtorium,  was  probably  a  part  of  the  tower  of 
Antonia  near  the  Temple,  where-  the  Koman  gar^ 
lison  was.  Pilate  hearing  that  Jeacis^was  an  oflender 
under  their  law,  was  about  to  give  them  leave  to 
treat  him  accordingly;  and  thia would  have  made  it 
quite  safo  to  execute  Him.  But  the  council,  wish- 
ing to  shift  the  responsibility  ftem  themselves,  frpm 
a  fear  of  some  reaction  amongst  the- people  in  favor 
of'the  Lord,  such  as  they  had" seen  on  ^e  fint  day 
of  that  week,  said  that  it  w«s  not  kwfbl  for  them 
to  put  any  man  to  deaths  and  having  condemned 
Jesus  for  blasphemy,  they  now  strove  to  have  Him 
oondemned  by  Pilats  for  a  political  crime,  for  calling 
Himself  the  Khig  of  the  Jews.  Bat  the  Jewish 
piniahment  waa^  stoning:^  whilst  cnioifixion  was  a 
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BoDMn  punkhiiMnt,  inffieied  occMionflSy  on  tbon 
vbo  Here  not  Roman  dtiseni;  and  thu»  it  eauM 
about  that  the  Lord's  laying  as  to  the  mode  of  his 
death  was  iuUiUed  (Matt  n.  19,  with  John  ili. 
8S,  88).  F^om  the  fint  Jesus  foimd  &Tor  fai  the 
9jm  of  Pilate;  his  answer  that  his  kingdom  was 
not  of  this  worid,  and  thetdbra  eonld  not  menaee 
the  Roman  rule,  was  aoeepted,  and  Pikte  pix>- 
Doonoed  that  he  found  no  fkult  in  Him.  Not  so 
easily  were  the  Jews  to  be  cheated  of  their  pny. 
They  heaped  up  aoeosations  against  Him  as  a  db- 
tnrber  of  the  pnbtto  peace  (Luke  zziil.  6).  Pikte 
was  no  match  for  their  Tehemcnee.  Finding  that 
Jesus  was  a  Galilean,  he  sent  Him  to  Herod  to  be 
dealt  with;  but  Herod,  after  cruel  mockery  and 
persecution,  sent  Him  back  to  Pilate.  Now  com- 
meneed  the  feaHul  struggle  between  the  Roman 
procurator,  a  weak  as  well  as  cruel  man,  and  the 
Jews.  Pilate  was  detested  by  the  Jews  as  cruel, 
treacherous,  and  oppressiTe.  Other  records  of  his 
ntb  do  not  represent  him  merely  as  the  weakling 
that  he  appean  here.  He  had  yiolated  their  na- 
tional prejudices,  and  had  used  the  knives  of  asns- 
lins  to  avert  the  consequences.  But  the  Jews  knew 
the  weak  point  in  his  breastplate.  He  was  the 
merely  worldly  and  professional  statesman,  to  whom 
the  fiivor  of  the  Emperor  was  life  itself,  and  the 
only  evil  of  life  a  downM  from  that  fiivor.  It  was 
their  policy  therefore  to  threaten  to  denounce  him 
to  Cassar  for  lack  of  seal  in  suppressing  a  rebellion, 
the  leader  of  which  was  aiming  at  a  crown.  In  his 
way  Pilate  believed  in  Christ;  this  the  greatest 
crime  of  a  stained  liib  was  that  with  which  his  own 
will  had  the  least  to  do.  But  he  did  not  believe, 
•0  as  to  make  him  risk  delation  to  his  Master  and 
all  its  possible  consequences.  He  yielded  to  the 
stronger  purpose  of  the  Jews,  and  suffered  Jesus  to 
be  put  to  death.  Not  many  years  after,  the  con- 
sequences which  he  had  stained  his  soul  to  avert 
eame  upon  him.  He  was  accused  and  banished, 
and  like  Judas,  the  other  great  accomplice  in  this 
etime  of  the  Jews,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  [see 
Pilate].  The  well-known  incidents  of  the  second 
taterriew  are  soon  recalled.  After  the  examination 
by  Herod,  and  the  return  of  Jesus,  Pilate  proposed 
to  release  Him,  as  it  was  usual  on  the  feast^ay  to 
release  a  prisoner  to  the  Jews  out  of  grace.  Pilate 
knew  well  that  the  priests  and  rulers  would  object 
to  this;  but  it  was  a  covert  appeal  to  the  people, 
also  present,  with  whom  Jesus  bad  so  Utely  been 
in  fiivor.  The  multitude,  persuaded  by  the  priests, 
preferred  another  prisoner,  called  Barabbas.  In 
the  mean  time  the  wife  of  Pilate  sent  a  warning  to 
Pibite  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  death  of 
(*  that  just  man,"  as  Sb.e  had  been  troubled  in  a 
dream  on  account  of  Him.  Obliged,  as  he  thought, 
to  yield  to  the  clamors  of  the  people,  he  took 
water  and  washed  his  hands  before  them,  and 
adopting  the  phrase  of  bis  wife,  which  perhaps  rep- 
resented the  opinion  of  both  of  them  ibrmed  bthn 
this  time,  he  said,  "  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of 
this  Just  person ;  see  ye  to  it"  The  people  im- 
precated on  their  own  heads  and  those  oif  their 
children  the  bkod  of  Him  whose  doom  was  thus 
sealed. 

Pilate  released  unto  them  Barabbas  «that  for 
sedition  and  murder  waa  cast  into  prison  whom 
they  had  desired  "  (oomp.  AeU  iii.  14).  This  was 
no  unimportant  element  in  their  crime.  The  choice 
was  offtrad  them  between  one  who  had  broken  the 
lawi  of  God  and  man,  and  One  who  had  given  his 
lAslelifc  up  io  the  dofag  good  mnd  speaking  truth 
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ttnongit  them.  They  eoodemned  the  btiv  tc 
death,  and  were  eager  for  the  dcfiveianfle  of  tht 
former.  •«  And  fai  foet  their  demanding  the  ac- 
quittal of  a  munleiw  is  but  the  paraUd  to  their 
requiring  the  death  of  an  innocent  penosi,  as  St 
Ambrose  observes:  for  it  b  but  the  ytrj  law  of 
iniquity,  that  they  which  hate  innoowww  should 
love  cribne.  They  rgeeted  therefore  the  Prince  of 
Heaven,  and  chose  a  robber  and  a  nmrdcRr,  and 
an  insurrectionist,  and  they  neeired  the  ol||ect  of 
theur  choice;  so  was  it  given  them,  for  insnnwctkms 
and  murden  did  not  foil  them  till  the  bst,  wfaca 
their  dty  was  destroyed  in  the  midai  of  marden 
and  insurreetionB,  which  they  now  denanded  of 
the  Roman  goremor"  (Williams  on  tAa  Pamkm, 
p.  215). 

Now  eame  the  ■eouiglng,  and  the  blowa  and  in- 
tuits of  the  sokUen,  who,  uttering  tmth  when  thejr 
thought  they  were  only  reviling,  crowned  Him  end 
addressed  Him  as  King  of  the  Jews.  According 
to  John,  Pilate  now  nods  one  more  eflbrt  for  his 
release.  He  thought  that  the  scourging  un^t  ap- 
pease their  rage,  1m  saw  the  tnxM  of  Jesos  bowed 
and  withered  with  all  that  it  had  gone  through; 
and,  hoping  that  this  moving  sight  might  ins^ 
them  with  the  same  pity  that  he  felt  himself;  he 
brought  the  Saviour  forth  agun  to  them,  and  said, 
"  BehoU  the  man ! "  Not  even  so  was  their  violence 
assuaged.  He  had  made  Himsdf  the  Sod  of  God, 
and  must  die.  He  still  sought  to  releaae  Jesus: 
but  the  last  argument,  which  had  been  in  the  min^ 
of  both  sides  all  afong,  waa  now  openly  applied  ts 
him:  **  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thoo  aii  not  Caasr's 
friend."  This  saymg,  which  had  not  been  ottocd 
till  the  vehemence  of  rage  overcame  their  deeoit 
respect  for  Pilate's  position,  decided  the  question. 
He  delivered  Jesus  to  be  crucified  (Matt  zxvil 
16-80;  Mark  zv.  6-19;  Luke  zHU.  17-85;  John 
zviU.  89,  40,  ziz.  1-16).  John  mentioia  that  this 
occurred  about  the  sixth  hour,  whereaa  the  ouei- 
flxion,  according  to  Mark,  was  accomplished  at  the 
third  hour;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  with 
Greswell  and  Wiesekr,  that  John  reckons  fron 
midnight,  and  that  this  took  place  at  six  m  the 
morning,  whilst  in  Mark  the  Jewiah  reckoning  from 
six  in  the  morning  is  followed,  so  that  the  cruci- 
fixion took  place  at  nine  o'clock,  the  intervening 
time  having  been  spent  in  pr^aratiooa.  [Hodb, 
Amer.  ed.J 

Difficult,  but  not  insuperable,  ehronologieal  ques- 
tions arise  in  connection  with  (a)  John  xiii.  1,  ^'  be- 
fore the  feast  of  the  Passover; "  (6)  John  x^-iil.  28, 
'*  and  they  themselves  went  not  into  the  jndgment- 
haU  lest  they  shouM  be  defiled,  but  that  they  might 
eat  the  Passover; "  and  (e)  John  xix.  14^  «' And  it 
was  the  preparation  of  the  Passover,  about  the  sixth 
hour,"  in  all  of  which  the  account  of  John  scans 
dissonant  with  that  of  the  other  Evangelists.  Thess 
passages  are  discussed  in  the  various  oommcntaiiss, 
but  nowhere  more  ftiDy  than  in  a  paper  by  Dr 
Robinson  {BiU.  aaera,  1845,  p.  405),  irpnAnaei 
in  his  (English)  Barmomf  in  an  abridged  fonn. 

One  Person  alone  has  been  cafan  amidst  the  ex- 
dtements  of  that  night  of  hontn.  On  Hon  if 
now  bid  the  weight  of  hb  cross,  or  at  bast  of  thp 
transverse  beam  of  it;  and,  with  thb  presshig  Hin 
down,  they  proceed  out  of  the  dty  to  (>o|gOkhaer 
Cahary,  a  pbce  the  site  of  which  b  now  uncotshw 
As  He  b«gan  to  droop,  hb  persecutors,  unwilling  tc 
defib  themselves  with  the  accursed  burden,  byhok 
of  Simon  of  CyrsDe  and  oonpel  him  to  cany  tin 
cross  after  Jesos.     Amongst  the  peat  wdttadi 
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Jul  Mkmed,  wen  tevenl  women,  who  bewafled 
lod  hmented  Him.  He  bade  them  not  to  weep 
br  Him,  bnt  for  the  widespresd  destractioD  of  their 
na&n  which  should  be  the  panishment  for  his 
demtfa  (Lake).  After  offering  Him  wine  and  mjrrh, 
they  eroetfted  Htm  between  two  thieves.  NoUiing 
«S8  wanting  to  liis  humiliation ;  a  thief  had  been 
preferred  before  Him,  and  two  thieres  share  his 
puniahment.  The  soldiers  divided  his  garments 
and  east  bt8  for  them  (see  Psalm  zzii.  18).  Pilate 
Kt  over  Him  in  three  languages  the  inscription 
M  Jenw.  the  King  of  the  Jews."  The  chief-priests 
took  cxoeplion  to  this  that  it  did  not  denounce 
Hha  as  fidsrij  calling  Himself  by  that  name,  but 
Fftte  reftued  to  alter  it.  The  passers-hy  and  the 
Roman  soldiers  would  not  let  even  the  minutes  of 
iesdly  agony  pass  in  peace;  they  reviled  and 
rnxked  Him.  One  of  the  two  tiiieves  underwent 
s  change  of  heart  even  on  the  cross :  he  reviled  at 
first  (Matt.);  and  then,  at  the  sight  of  the  con- 
lUncy  of  Jesns,  repented  (liuke)  (Matt,  zzvii.; 
Mark  xr.;  Luke  xxiil.;  John  ziz.). 

In  the  depths  of  his  bodily  suffering,  Jesus  calmly 
eomraended  to  John  ( ?),  who  stood  near,  the  care 
of  Mary  his  mother.  **  Behold  thy  son !  behold 
thy  mother.**  Fh>m  the  sixth  hour  to  the  ninth 
there  was  darkness  over  the  whole  bnd.  At  the 
oifith  hoar  (3  p.  m.)  Jesus  uttered  with  a  loud 
voce  the  <^ning  words  of  the  22d  Psalm,  all  the 
fanpired  words  0[  which  referred  to  the  suffering 
MeanalL  One  of  those  present  dipped  a  sponge  in 
the  common  sour  wine  of  the  soldiers  and  put  it 
SB  a  reed  to  moisten  the  suffoer*8  lips.  Again  He 
vied  with  a  loud  voice,  *«It  is  finished  '*  (John), 
*^  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit  ** 
(Lake) ;  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  His  words  upon 
the  cross  had  all  of  them  shown  how  truly  He  poe- 
Ksvd  his  sonl  In  patience  ev«n  to  the  end  of  the 
VMrifiee  He  was  making:  ^  Father,  foi^^ve  them !  ** 
was  a  prayer  for  his  enemies.  **  This  day  shalt 
thoQ  be  with  roe  in  Paradise,'*  was  a  merciful  ac- 
eeptanee  of  the  offer  of  a  penitent  heart.  "  Woman, 
behold  tiiy  son,**  was  a  sign  of  loving  consideration, 
eten  at  the  last,  for  those  He  had  always  loved. 
**Why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?'*  expressed  the 
lev  and  the  need  of  (^od.  » I  thirst,**  the  only 
word  that  related  to  Himself,  was  uttered  because 
it  was  prophesied  that  they  were  to  give  Him 
vinegar  to  drink.  "  It  is  finished,**  expresses  the 
eompletion  of  that  work  which,  when  He  was  twelve 
yean  old,  had  been  present  to  his  mind,  and  never 
shsent  rinoe ;  and  •*  Into  Thy  hands  I  commend 
My  spirit,**  was  the  last  utterance  of  his  resignation 
of  Himself  to  what  was  bud  upon  Him  (Matt,  xxvii. 
»l-5«;  Mark  xv.  9(M1;  Luke  xxUi.  33>49;  John 
fix.  17-dO). 

On  the  death  of  Jesns  the  veil  which  covered  the 
unst  Holy  Phoe  of  the  Temple,  the  place  of  the 
■ors  especial  presence  of  Jehovah,  was  rent  In 
tvain,  a  symbol  that  we  may  now  have  **  boldness 
k>  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  by 
a  new  and  living  way  which  He  hath  consecrated 
for  us,  through  the  nSi^  that  is  to  say,  through  his 
fleih**  (Heb.  x.  19,  90).  The  priesthood  of  Christ 
*npeneded  the  priesthood  of  the  tow.  There  was 
«  great  earthquake.  Many  who  were  dead  rose 
fnm  their  graves,  although  they  rebtmed  to  the 
iost  agabi  after  thii  great  token  of  Oiruit*8  quiek- 
flifaig  power  had  been  given  to  many  (Matt.):  they 
i«pe «« Hints  **  that  slept  —probably  those  who  had 
■ost  earnestly  fonged  for  the  solvation  of  Christ 
««•  the  fbit  to  taete  the  fhiits  at  his  conqv-Mt  of 
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death.  [Saints,  Amer.  ed.]  The  centorioo  whs 
kept  guard,  vritnessing  what  had  taken  (dace,  camt 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  Pilate  and  his  wife, 
*<  Cotainly  this  iras  a  righteous  man ;  '*  he  went 
beyond  them,  **  Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of 
God  **  (Mark).  Even  the  people  who  had  joined 
in  the  mocking  and  reviling  were  overcome  by  the 
wonden  of  his  death,  and  **  smote  their  breasts 
and  returned  "  (Luke  xxiii.  48).  The  Jews,  very 
eealous  for  the  Sabbath  in  the  mklst  of  their  mur* 
derous  vrork,  begged  Pilate  that  he  would  put  an 
end  to  the  punishment  by  breaking  the  legs  of  the 
criminals  (Lactant.  iv.  26)  tliat  they  might  be  taken 
dovm  and  buried  befbre  the  Sabbath,  for  which 
they  were  preparing  (Deut  xxi.  33 ;  Joseph.,  B,  J. 
It.  5,  §  8).  Those  who  were  to  execute  this  duty 
found  that  Jesus  was  dead  and  the  thieves  still 
living;  so  they  performed  this  work  on  the  latter 
only,  that  a  bone  of  Him  might  not  be  broken 
(Ex.  xii.  46 ;  Psalm  xxxIt.  20).  Hie  death  of  the 
Lord  before  the  others  iras,  no  doubt,  partly  the 
consequence  of  the  prerious  mental  suffering  which 
He  had  undei^ne,  and  partly  because  his  will  to 
die  lessened  the  natiu«l  resistance  of  the  fhune  to 
dissolution.  Some  seek  for  a  **  mysterious  cause  '* 
of  it,  somethhig  out  of  the  course  of  nature;  but 
we  must  beware  of  such  theories  as  would  do  away 
with  the  reality  of  the  death,  as  a  punishment  in- 
flicted by  the  hands  of  men.  Joseph  of  Anmathna, 
a  membtf  of  the  Council  but  a  secret  disciple  of 
Jesus,  came  to  Pilate  to  beg  the  body  of  Jesus,  that 
he  might  bury  It.  Nicodemus  assisted  in  this  worii 
of  love,  and  they  anointed  the  body  and  laid  it  in 
Joseph*s  new  tomb  (Matt,  xxvii.  60-61;  Mark  xv. 
37-47;  Luke  xxiii.  46-d6;  John  xix  30-42). 

Snturdny  the  \6(h  o/Nisan  (April  Sth).  —  Love 
haring  done  its  part,  hatred  did  its  pa.*t  also.  The 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  with  Pilate's  permis- 
sion, set  a  watch  over  the  tomb,  "  lest  his  disciples 
come  by  night  and  steal  Him  away,  and  say  unto 
the  people  He  is  risen  from  the  dead  '*  (Matt,  xxvii. 
62-66). 

Sufuhif  the  nth  of  Nittin  (April  9/A).  — The 
Sabbath  ended  at  six  on  the  evening  of  Nisan  16th. 
Eariy  the  next  morning  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
took  place.  Although  He  had  lain  in  the  grave  for 
about  thirty-six  or  forty  hours,  yet  these  formed 
part  of  three  da}'B,  and  thus,  by  a  mode  of  speaking 
not  unusual  to  the  Jews  (Josephus  frequently 
reckons  years  in  this  manner,  the  two  extreme  por- 
tions of  a  year  reckoning  as  two  years),  the  time 
of  the  dominion  of  death  over  Him  is  spoken  of  as 
three  days.  The  order  of  the  events  that  follow  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  harmonize;  for  each  Evangdist 
selects  the  focts  which  belong  to  his  purpose.<>  llie 
exact  hour  of  the  resurrection  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  Evangelists.  But  fh>m  Mark  xvi.  2  and 
9  we  Infer  that  it  vraa  not  long  before  the  coming 
of  the  women ;  and  from  the  time  at  which  the; 
guards  went  into  the  city  to  give  the  alarm  the 
same  inference  arises  (Matt  xxviii.  11).  Of  thf 
great  mystery  itself,  the  resumption  of  life  by  Him 
who  vras  truly  dead,  we  see  but  little.  ^*  There 
vraa  a  great  earthquake,  for  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
descended  fh>m  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled  baek 
the  stone  horn  the  door  and  sat  upon  it.  His 
countenance  was  like  lightning,  and  his  raiment 
white  as  snow;  and  fbr  fear  of  him  the  keepen  did 
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•balw,  and  became  as  dead  men  "  (Matt.)*  The 
women,  who  had  itood  bj  the  croea  of  Jesus,  had 
piepared  spioes  on  the  evening;  before,  perhafis  to 
eom{4ete  the  embalming  of  our  Isold's  body,  afaready 
peribniied  in  haste  by  Joseph  and  Nicodemus. 
They  came  very  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
to  the  sepulchre.  The  names  of  the  women  are 
diflerently  put  by  the  several  Evangelists,  but  with 
no  real  discrepancy.  Matthew  mentions  the  two 
Marys;  Mark  adds  Salome  to  these  two;  Luke  has 
the  two  Marys,  Joanna,  and  others  with  them ;  and 
John  mentions  Mary  Magdalene  only.  In  thus 
citing  such  names  as  seemed  good  to  him,  each 
Kvangelist  was  no  doubt  guided  by  some  reason. 
John,  f^am  tbo  especial  ahute  which  Mary  Mag- 
jaleiie  took  in  the  testimony  to  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection,  mentions  her  only.  The  women  die- 
3USB  with  one  another  who  should  roll  away  the 
stone,  that  they  might  do  their  pious  office  on  the 
body.  But  when  Uiey  arrive  they  find  the  stone 
rolled  away,  and  Jesus  no  longer  in  the  Sepulchre. 
He  had  risen  from  the  dead.  Mary  Magdalene  at 
this  point  goes  back  in  haste;  and  at  once,  believing 
that  the  body  has  been  removed  by  men,  tells  Peter 
and  John  that  the  Lord  has  been  taken  away.  The 
oUier  women,  however,  go  into  the  Sepulchre,  and 
they  see  an  angel  (Matt,  Mark),  or  two  angels 
(Luke),  in  bright  apparel,  who  declare  to  them  that 
the  Lord  is  risen,  and  will  go  before  the  disciples 
into  Gralilee.  The  two  angds,  mentioned  by  St. 
Luke,  are  probably  two  separate  appearances  to 
different  memberi  of  the  group;  for  he  alone  men- 
tions an  indefinite  number  of  women.  They  now 
leave  the  sepulchre,  and  go  in  haste  to  make  knowu 
the  news  to  the  Apostles.  As  they  were  going, 
^  Jesus  met  them,  saying,  AU  hail.  And  they  came 
and  held  Him  by  the  feet,  and  worshipped  Him. 
Tlien  said  Jesus  unto  them.  Be  not  afraid ;  go  tell 
My  brethren  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and  there 
shall  they  see  Me.**  The  eleven  do  not  believe  the 
account  when  they  receive  it  In  the  mean  time 
Peter  and  John  came  to  the  Sepulchre.  They  ran, 
in  their  eagemeas,  and  John  arrived  first  and  looked 
in ;  Peter  afterwards  esme  up,  and  it  is  character- 
istic that  the  awe  which  bed  prevented  the  other 
tflsciple  ttom  going  in  appears  to  have  been  unfelt 
by  Peter,  who  entered  at  once,  and  found  the  grave- 
clotbes  lying,  but  not  Him  who  had  worn  them. 
This  fact  must  have  suggested  that  the  removal 
was  not  the  work  of  human  hands.  They  then 
returned,  wondering  at  what  they  had  seen.  Mary 
Magdalene,  however,  remained  weeping  at  the  tomb, 
and  she  too  saw  the  two  angels  in  the  tomb,  though 
Peter  and  John  did  not  They  address  her,  and 
she  answers,  still,  however,  without  any  suspicion 
that  the  Ix)rd  is  risen.  As  she  turns  away  she  sees 
Testis,  but  in  the  tumult  of  her  feelings  does  not 
even  recognize  Him  at  his  first  address.  But  He 
calls  her  by  name,  and  then  she  joyfully  reeogniaes 
her  Master.  He  says,  "  Touch  Me  not,  for  I  am  not 
yet  ascended  to  My  Father:  but  go  to  My  brethren, 
and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  My  Father  and 
your  Father,  and  to  My  (>od  and  your  God."  The 
meaning  of  the  prohibition  to  touch  Him  must  be 
sought  in  the  state  of  mind  of  Mary,  since  Thomas, 
for  whom  it  was  desirable  as  an  evidence  of  the 
MenUty  of  Jesus,  was  permitted  to  touch  Him. 
Hitherto  she  had  not  realised  the  mystery  of  the 
Resurrection.  She  saw  the  Lord,  and  would  have 
cooclied  his  hand  or  his  garment  in  her  Joy.  Our 
Unities  asswer  means,  <*  Death  has  now  set  a  gulf 
baftran  us.    Touch  not,  as  you  once  might  have 
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done,  this  body,  which  it*  now  glorified  bj  ill 
quest  over  death,  for  with  this  My  I  aaervid  to  tbi 
Father  '*  (so  Euthymius,  Hieophylact,  and  others).* 
Space  has  been  wanting  to  discuss  the  dtlBciilties 
of  arrsngement  that  atUidi  to  this  part  of  the  nar- 
rative. The  remainder  of  the  aj^^eaimaoes  pneent 
leas  matter  for  dispute;  in  enumerati^  them  the 
important  passage  in  1  Cor.  zv.  must  be  broi^hk 
in.  The  third  appearance  of  our  Lotd  was  to  Peter 
(Luke,  Paul);  the  fourth  to  the  two  diadples  gobig 
to  Emmaus  in  the  evening  (Marit,  Luke);  the  fifth 
in  the  same  evening  to  the  eJevm  as  they  aat  at 
meat  (Mark,  Luke,  John).  All  of  Iheae  oeeuiwd 
OB  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  very  day  of  the 
Resufiection.  Exactly  a  week  after,  He  appeand 
to  the  Apostles,  and  gave  Thomaa  a  coDTincing 
proof  of  his  Resurrection  (John) ;  this  was  the  sixth 
appearance.  The  seventh  was  in  Galilee,  where 
seven  of  the  Apostles  were  assembled,  soioe  of  them 
probably  about  to  return  to  their  old  trade  of  fish- 
ing (John).  The  eighth  was  to  the  deven  (MaU.) 
and  probably  to  five  hundred  brethren  aaiifinbled 
with  them  (Paul)  on  a  mountain  in  (>ala]ee.  The 
ninth  was  to  James  (Psul);  and  the  last  to  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem  just  before  the  Aacensioo 
(Aeu). 

Whether  this  be  the  exact  enumeration,  whether 
a  single  appearance  may  ha^-e  been  qiwled  twice, 
or  two  distinct  ones  identified,  it  is  dear  that  for 
forty  days  the  Lord  appeared  to  His  disciples  and 
to  others  at  intervals.  These  disciples,  aeoordli^ 
to  the  common  testimony  of  all  the  Evangelists 
vrere  by  no  means  enthusiastic  and  prgudioed  ex- 
pectants  of  the  Resurrection.  Hiey  were  aobcr. 
minded  men.  lliey  were  only  too  slow  to  appre- 
hend the  nature  of  our  Ijord*s  kingdom.  Ahooat 
to  the  htst  they  shrank  from  the  notion  of  his  sof- 
fering  death,  and  thought  that  such  a  calamitj 
would  be  the  absolute  termination  of  all  their 
hopes.  But  from  the  time  of  the  Ascenaion  they 
went  about  preaching  the  truth  that  Jesoa  was 
risen  frt>m  the  dead.  Kings  could  not  alter  their 
conriction  on  this  point:  the  fear  of  death  oooJd 
not  hinder  them  tnan  proclaiming  it  (see  Acts  ii. 
24,  82,  iv.  »-13,  ill.,  x.,  xiU.;  1  Cur.  zv.  5;  1  PM. 
i.  21).  Against  this  event  no  real  otgeetion  baa 
ever  been  broi^ht,  except  that  it  is  a  mirade.  So 
for  as  historical  testimony  goes,  nothing  is  better 
established. 

In  faring  his  disdples  thdr  final  oommiasioBi, 
the  Lord  said,  **  AU  power  is  given  unto  me  ui 
heaven  and  earth,  (xo  ye  therdbre  and  teadi  all 
nations,  baptizing  th«n  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  teadiing 
them  to  observe  all  things  whstsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you :  and  h>,  I  am  with  you  ahvaya,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  worid  "  (Matt  zxviii.  li-80). 
The  living  energy  of  Christ  is  ever  present  with 
his  Chureh,  even  though  He  has  withdrawn  fton 
it  his  bodily  presence.  And  the  focU  of  the  lift 
that  has  been  before  us  are  the  substance  of  the 
apostdic  teaching  now  as  in  all  ages.  That  God 
and  man  were  reconciled  by  the  mission  of  the 
Redeemer  into  the  world,  anid  by  his  sdf-devotioB 
to  death  (2  Cor.  v.  18;  Eph.  i.  10;  GoL  L  80), 
that  this  sacrifice  baa  prcwored  for  man  the  veatora* 
tion  of  the  divine  love  (Rom.  t.  8,  viii.  82;  1  Jobc 
iv.  0);  that  we  by  his  incarnation  become  the  ehS 
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God,  knit  to  Him  in  bonds  of  lore,  imtoMl 
jt  tkum  mdcr  tlie  bondage  of  the  law  (Rom.  liiL 
15,  99;  GaL  Iv.  1);  thoM  an  Iho- common  ideaa 
3C  lim  apoatolie  ftoMhlng.  Brought  mto  auoh  a 
nktMo  to  Cliriat andhislUbjivonainaUitaaeU 
and  itagni  noniathing  that  bdoogi  to  and  instructi 
na.  His  birth,  hia  baptiam,  tomptation,  lowlinun^ 
U  Ufa  and  mind,  hia  luflferingB,  death,  burial,  resor- 
neiion,  and  aaoenaioo,  aU  enter  into  the  apoatolio 
1******^^,  at  fiunialiing  motivea,  examplea,  and 
analogiea  far  our  use.  Hence  efery  Chriatian 
riMnld  atiidy  ndl  this  sinleH  life,  not  in  human 
enmmantariee  only,  atill  leia  in  a  bare  abstract  like 
Utt  preosnt,  but  in  the  ]ivinf(  pages  of  inspiration. 
Kwoi  if  he  began  the  study  witli  a  lukewarm  belief 
he  might  hope,  with  God*s  giace,  thai  the  convio- 
taon  woold  break  in  upon  Urn  that  did  upon  the 
CnlnrioQ  at  the  crass  ^-wiVuly  this  is  the  Son 
of  God." 

CanoiK>LOOT.  -^Tear  of  the  BiHh  of  CkritL 
—  It  b  eertatn  that  our  Lord  was  bom  before  the 
isatk  of  Herod  the  Great.  Herod  died,  according 
lo  Jossphaa  {AnL  zvii.  8,  §  1),  ^  baring  reigned 
rs  from  the  time  that  he  had  pn>- 
Antigonoa  to  be  shun;  but  thirty-eeren  from 
the  time  that  be  had  bem  dedared  king  by  the 
(aee  also  B.  J.  i.  83,  §  8).  His  appoint- 
as  king,  according  to  the  same  writer  {Ant, 
SIT.  14,  §  6),  coincides  with  the  184th  Olympiad, 
and  the  eoosubhip  of  C  Domitius  Calvinus  and 
C.  Asmiua  Pdlio.  It  appears  that  he  waa  made 
king  by  tike  joint  influence  of  Antony  and  Octavius; 
and  the  raeooeiliation  of  these  two  men  took  pkoe 
en  the  death  of  Fulvia  in  the  year  714.  Again, 
the  death  of  Antigonus  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
which  Ibrm  the  basb  of  calculation  for  the  thirty- 
four  years,  eoJneide  (Joseph.  AnL  ziv.  16,  §  4)  with 
the  eonswlfhip  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agiippa  and  L. 
CMiinlna  GaUiia,  that  is  with  the  year  of  Bome 
T17;  and  oecurred  in  the  month  Sivan  (=sJune 
or  July).  From  these  £Mts  we  are  justified  in 
phdng  the  death  of  Herod  in  a.  u.  o.  750.  Thoee 
who  pLee  it  one  year  later  overiook  the  mode  in 
vfaieh  Joeephua  leckona  Jewish  reigns.  Wieteler 
riiowt  by  several  panages  that  b«  reckons  the  year 
ftom  the  month  Nisan  to  Nlsan,  and  that  he  counts 
the  fragment  of  a  year  at  either  extreme  as  one 
In  thia  mode,  thirty-4bur  years, 
June  or  July  717,  would  apply  to  any  data 
the  firit  of  Nisan  750,  and  the  first  of 
NisBB  751.  And  thirty-^even  years  ih>m  714 
—eld  apply  likewise  to  any  date  within  the  same 
terminL  Wieieler  finds  bdts  confirmatory  of  this 
in  the  dates  of  the  reigns  of  Herod  Antipas  and 
Aiehehua  (see  his  Ckronoiogkche  Syncpte,  p.  65). 
Betwow  thiose  two  dates  Josephus  furnishes  means 
Iv  a  more  esaet  determinatton.  Just  after  Herod*s 
«Mth  the  PsMover  oecurred  (Nisan  15th),  and 
qioo  Hsrod's  death  Archekus  caused  a  seven-days* 
uoaming  to  be  kept  for  him  (AnL  zriL  9,  §  3, 
ifiL  8,  §  4):  so  that  U  wouM  appear  that  Herod 
fied  aomewiiat  more  than  seven  days  before  the 
|\iiii«  in  750,  and  therefore  in  the  first  few  days 
if  the  month  Nisan  a.  u.  o.  750.  Now,  as  Jesus 
MS  bom  before  the  death  of  Herod,  it  foUowi  that 
%B  Dionysian  era,  wliioh  corresponds  to  a.  u.  c 
'54,  is  at  least  four  years  too  hitSb 

Many  hnvs  thought  that  the  star  seeik  by  the 
file  men  gives  grounds  for  an  exact  ealcuktion  of 
lbs  time  of  our  Loid's  birth.  It  will  be  found 
hiwiet,  that  this  is  not  the  esse.  For  it  has  first 
that  the  star  was  not  propsriy  a  stac 


hot  an  astronomical  coi^uoction  of  known  stara 
Kepler  finds  s^  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
in  the  sign  Pisces  in  A.  u.  o.  747,  and  again  in  the 
spring  of  the  next  year,  with  the  planet  Mara 
sdded;  and  from  this  he  would  place  the  birth  of 
Jesus  in  748.  Ideler,  on  the  eame  kind  of  calcu- 
lation, pbces  it  in  A.  u.  o.  747.  But  this  process 
only  proves  a  highly  improbable  date,  on  highly 
improbable  evidence.  The  words  of  St  Matthew 
are  extremely  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  notion  of  a 
conjunction  of  planets;  it  was  a  star  that  appeared, 
and  it  gave  the  Magi  ocular  proof  of  its  purpoia 
by  guiding  them  to  where  the  young  child  was. 
But  a  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  tiM  sul^ject  by 
the  Rev.  C.  Fritchard,  who  has  made  the  oicula- 
tions  afresh.  Ideler  {ffandbuch  d,  Chnmologio) 
asserts  that  there  were  three  conjunctions  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Saturn  in  b.  a  7,  and  that  in  the  third 
they  approached  so  near  that,  "  to  a  person  with 
weak  eyes,  the  one  planet  would  almoet  seem  to 
come  within  the  range  of  the  dispersed  light  of  the 
other,  so  that  both  might  appear  as  one  star.** 
Dean  Alford  puts  it  much  more  strongly,  that  on 
November  12  in  that  year  the  planets  were  so  ckiee 
**  that  an  ordmary  eye  would  regard  them  as  one 
star  of  surpassing  brightness  "  (Greek  Test.  t»  foe). 
Mr.  Pritcbud  finds,  and  his  calcubUions  have  ben 
verified  and  confirmed  at  Greenwich,  that  this  con- 
junction occuRcd  not  on  No\'ember  12  but  early 
on  December  5 ;  and  that  even  with  Iddv *s  some- 
what strange  postulate  of  an  obeerver  with  weak 
eyes,  the  pbuaets  could  never  have  appeared  as  one 
star,  for  they  never  approached  each  other  within 
double  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  (ife- 
nunn  H,  Anlr,  8oe,  vol.  xzv.).  [Star  in  thi 
East.]  Most  of  the  chronologists  find  an  clement 
of  calculation  in  the  order  of  Herod  to  destroy  aU 
the  ebildren  **  firom  two  years  old  and  under  '*  (iath 
ditroDr  icol  ic»rtir4p€»f  Matt.  11.  16).  But  the 
age  within  which  he  destroyed,  would  be  measured 
ri^er  by  the  extent  of  his  fears  than  by  the  accu- 
racy of  the  calculation  of  the  Magi.  Greswell  has 
labored  to  show  that,  from  the  inclusive  mode  of 
computing  years,  mentioned  above  in  this  artiofe, 
the  phrase  of  the  Evangelist  would  apply  to  all 
children  just  turned  one  year  old,  which  is  true; 
but  he  assumes  that  it  would  not  apply  to  any  that 
were  older,  say  to  those  aged  a  year  and  eleven 
months.  Herod  was  a  cruel  man,  angry,  and 
afraid;  and  it  is  vain  to  assume  that  he  adjusted 
the  limit  of  his  cruelties  with  the  nicest  accuraey. 
As  a  basis  of  calculation  the  visit  of  the  Magi, 
though  very  important  to  us  in  other  respects, 
must  be  dismissed  (but  see  Greswell,  Diuertationi 
etc.,  Z>MS.  18th;  Wieseler,  Chron.  Sy»,  p.  57  ff., 
with  all  the  references  there). 

The  census  taken  by  Augustus  OBsar,  which 
led  to  the  journey  of  Mary  firom  Nazareth  just 
before  the  birth  of  the  Lord,  has  also  been  lodced 
on  as  an  important  note  of  time,  ui  reference  to 
the  chronofogy  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Several  dif- 
ficulties have  to  be  disposed  of  ir  considering  it. 
(i.)  It  is  argued  that  there  is  no  record  in  other 
histories  of  a  census  of  the  whole  Roman  emphfc 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  (ii.)  Such  a  census,  if 
held  during  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  wooM 
not  have  included  Judaa,  for  it  was  not  yet  a  Bo- 
man  province,  (ill.)  The  Roman  mode  of  taking 
snch  a  census  was  with  reference  to  actual  residenea^ 
so  that  it  would  not  have  been  requisite  for  Joseph 
to  go  to  Bethlehem,  (iv.)  The  state  of  &Iary  si 
the  time  would  render  such  a  journey  less  probofi^ 
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(▼.)  St  Luke  himwlf  nems  to  n.j  thai  thia 
»M  not  actually  taken  until  t«n  ytufi  later  (il.  9). 
To  these  ol^jectioDaf  of  which  it  need  not  be  said 
titnuas  has  made  the  wont,  answen  nwj  be  giren 
in  detail,  though  scarcely  in  thia  place  with  the 
proper  completeneai.  (i.)  "As  we  know  of  the 
tegii  actumeg  and  their  abrogation,  which  were 
quite  as  important  m  respect  to  the  early  period 
of  Roman  history,  aa  the  census  of  the  empire  was 
in  respect  to  a  later  period,  not  from  the  historical 
works  of  Livy,  Dionyaius,  or  Polybius,  but  from  a 
legal  work,  the  IngiituUt  of  Gains;  so  we  should 
think  it  strange  if  the  worics  of  PauUus  and  Ulpian 
De  CentUnu  had  come  down  to  us  perfect,  and  no 
mention  were  made  in  them  of  the  cenaus  of  Au- 
gustus; while  it  would  not  surprise  us  that  in  the 
ordinary  histories  of  the  time  it  should  be  passed 
oter  in  silence**  (Hnschke  in  Wieseler,  p.  78). 
**  If  Suetonius  in  hia  life  [of  Augustus]  does  not 
mention  this  census,  neither  doea  Spartian  in  hia 
life  of  Hadrian  devote  a  single  syllable  to  the  edio- 
Uim  ptrprtuum^  whleh,  in  later  times,  haa  chiefly 
adorned  the  name  of  that  emperor**  (i6idL).  Thua 
it  seems  that  the  argumentum  de  tadturmtate  is 
▼cry  far  (roni  cooduaive.  The  edict  possibly  af- 
feetod  only  the  prorinoea,  and  in  them  waa  not  car- 
ried out  at  once;  and  in  that  caae  it  would  attract 
leas  attention  at  any  one  particular  moment. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  all  the  procuratora  of 
the  empire  were  brought  under  hia  sole  control  and 
supervision  for  the  first  time  a.  u.  c.  781  (Dion. 
Cass.  liii.  32).  This  movement  towards  oentral- 
fantion  rendert  it  not  improbable  that  a  general 
census  of  the  empira  should  be  ordered,  alUiough 
it  may  not  have  been  carried  into  effect  suddenly, 
nor  intended  to  be  so.  But  proceedings  in  the 
way  of  an  estimate  of  the  empire,  if  not  an  actual 
eensua,  are  distinctly  recorded  to  have  taken  phuse 
In  the  time  of  Augustus.  **  Huic  addendae  sunt 
mensuTB  limitum  et  terminorum  ex  libria  Auguati 
et  Neronia  Caeaarum:  sed  et  Balbi  mensoris,  qui 
temporibus  Augusti  omnium  prorinciarum  et  dri- 
tatum  formas  rt  mensuras  oompertas  in  oommen- 
tarioa  retulit  et  legem  agrariam  per  univeraitatem 
prorinciarum  diatinzit  et  dedaravit**  (Frontinus, 
in  the  Hei  Affrar.  Auct,  of  Goes,  p.  109,  quoted 
by  Wieseler).  This  is  confirmed  from  other  sources 
(Wieseler,  pp.  81,  82).  Augustua  directed,  aa  we 
learn,  a  **  breviarium  totiua  imperii  *'  to  be  made, 
.n  which,  according  to  Tacitua,  ^Opeg  publics 
oontinebantur:  quantum  dvium  aociorumque  in 
annia,  quot  classes,  regna,  provindaa,  tributa  aut 
vecUgalia  et  necesdtates  ae  laiigitiones  **  (Tadt. 
Ann,  i.  11;  Sueton.  Aug.  28,  101;  Dion.  Cass. 
UU.  30,  Ivi.  33,  given  in  Wieader;  aee  alao  Kitacbl, 
in  Rhtin.  Mm.  JUr  PkHoL  New  Series,  L  481). 
All  thia  makea  a  census  by  order  of  Augustua  in 
the  higheat  degree  probable,  apart  from  St.  Luke'a 
'estimony.  The  time  of  our  ]jord*s  birth  waa  most 
\iropitious.  Except  some  troubles  in  Dada,  the 
^man  world  waa  at  peace,  and  Auguatus  waa  in 
Che  flill  enjoyment  of  hia  power.  But  thero  are 
persona  who .  though  they  would  at  once  believe  thia 
iKt  on  the  testimony  of  aome  inferior  hiatorian, 
added  to  these  confirmatory  Iketa,  reject  it  Juat  be- 
eauae  an  Evangdist  has  said  It  (ii.  and  ilL)  Next 
somes  the  objection,  that,  as  Jad«a  was  not  yet  a 
Roman  proTince,  sueh  a  census  woii'id  not  have  in- 
dnded  that  oonntiy,  and  that  it  was  not  taken  from 
the  reddenee  of  each  person,  but  from  the  plaoe 
a  hia  origin.  It  Is  very  probable  that  the  mode 
if  takfaig  the  oensns  would  afford  a  dew  to  the 
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origin  of  it  Angustna  waa  wOliBg  lo  inebide  !■ 
hia  oenaua  all  the  tributary  kingdnma,  for  the  regit 
are  mentioned  in  the  paaasge  in  Tadtus;  bat  this 
eouM  searedy  be  enforoed.  Peiliapa  Hend,  desir 
ing  to  gratify  the  emperor,  and  to  mmlat^  him  1& 
his  k>ve  for  thia  kind  of  infonnatkn,  waa  ready  te 
undertake  the  cenaoa  for  JodsBa,  but  in  order  that 
it  might  appear  to  be  hia  rather  than  the  emperor'a, 
he  took  it  in  the  Jewiah  manner  rather  than  in  the 
Roman,  in  the  place  whence  the  fiunilj  qsang, 
rather  than  in  that  of  actoal  reddenee.  Tlisn 
might  be  some  hardahip  in  thia,  and  ve  m}^ 
wonder  that  a  woman  about  to  beoome  »  aaotfaer 
ahould  be  oompdled  to  leave  her  home  for  f  neb  ■ 
purpoae,  if  we  were  aun  that  it  waa  not  vohmtaiy. 
A  Jew  of  the  houae  and  lineage  of  David  voold 
nut  willingly  forego  that  podtion,  and  if  it  were 
neoeaaary  to  aasert  it  by  going  to  the  dty  of  David, 
he  would  probably  mdce  aome  aacrifice  to  do  ao. 
Thua  the  objection  (iv.),  on  the  ground  of  the  atala 
of  Mary*s  health,  is  entitled  to  little  oooaidefation. 
It  is  sdid,  indeed,  that  "  all  went  to  be  taxed,  ewcsy 
one  into  hia  own  city  **  (Luke  iL  8);  but  not  that 
the  decree  preacribed  that  they  ahould.  Nor  eonid 
there  well  be  any  meana  of  enforcing  such  a  regu- 
lation. But  the  principle  being  adored,  thai  Jews 
were  to  be  taxed  in  the  pkoea  to  wUch  their  fem- 
ilies  bdonged,  St.  Luke  tdJa  ua  by  these  worda  that 
aa  a  matter  of  feet  it  waa  generally  folkmed.  (v.) 
The  objection  that,  according  to  St.  Iaike*a  own 
admiadon,  the  cenaua  waa  not  taken  now,  but  when 
(^uirinua  waa  governor  of  Syria,  remaina  to  be  dia- 
poeed  of.  St  Luke  makea  two  atatemcnta,  that  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord'a  birth  (*«in  thoee  daja**) 
there  was  a  decree  for  a  cenaua,  and  that  thia  taxing 
firat  came  about,  or  took  effect  {trpArri  iy4ptTo\ 
when  Cyreniua,  or  Quirinna,  was  governor  of  Syria 
(Luke  ii.  1,  2).  And  as  the  two  atatesDCDta  are 
quite  distinct,  and  the  very  form  of  expresaioB  calla 
apodal  attention  to  acme  remarkable  dreDmatance 
ahout  thia  cenaua,  no  hiatoricd  inaoeuracy  ia  proved, 
unkaa  the  statcmenta  are  ahown  to  be  oontradio- 
tory,  or  one  or  other  of  them  to  be  nntnw.  That 
Strauaa  makea  such  a  chaige  without  eataWtshing 
dther  of  these  grounds,  ia  worthy  of  a  writer  ao 
diahoneat  (Leben  Jetu,  i.,  iv.  82).  Nov,  vHhogft 
going  into  all  the  theoriea  that  have  been  proposed 
to  explam  this  second  vene,  there  ia  no  donbi  that 
the  worda  of  St  Luke  can  be  explained  is  a  nat- 
ural manner,  without  violenee  to  the  acnae  or  eon- 
tradiction.  Herod  undertakea  the  eeoaoa  according 
to  Jewiah  forma;  but  his  death  the  same  year  poti 
an  end  to  it,  and  no  more  is  hoard  of  it:  hut  for 
its  influence  as  to  the  pbee  of  our  Lord*8  birth  it 
would  not  have  been  reoorded  at  aU.  Bat  the 
Evangdist  knows  that,  as  soon  as  a  eenaos  (^e- 
ypo^)  ia  mentioned,  persons  conversant  with  Jssf- 
bh  history  will  think  at  once  of  the  oenaua  talsK 
after  the  baniahment  of  Archdaua,  or  about  tea 
years  later,  which  waa  avowedly  a  Boman  eenana, 
and  which  cauaed  at  first  some  reaislance  in  eonae* 
quenoe  (Joseph.  AnL  xviil.  1,  §  1).  The  aeoad 
verae  therefore  meana — ^No  oenaua  waa  aetuaBy 
completed  then,  and  I  know  that  the  first  RcBtt 
census  waa  that  which  followed  the  baniahment  of 
Archehuia;  but  the  decree  went  out  maeh  eariiar 
in  the  time  of  Herod.**  Iliat  thia  ia  the  only  pa» 
dble  explanatkNi  of  ao  vexed  a  paaaage  eaimot  cf 
course  be  affirmed.*    But  it  will  bear 


a  See  a  suaunaiy  cf  tiM  oMar  theoriea  la 
(Pn  Lob.  II.  2) ;  ako  la  Mcorss  (hi  Lne.  U.  S),  wIm  ghw 
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ptrtalKw,  sad  upon  the  wbole  evidence  there  le  no 
poaod  whatever  icr  denying  dilier  aaaerUon  of  the 
Enngeliat,  or  for  ooneidering  them  irreconcilable. 
Uaaj  writen  have  oonfiianded  an  obeccrily  with  a 
proved  inaocuncy.  Hie  value  of  thia  ceoaua,  as  a 
hd  in  the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Christ,  depends 
OD  the  connection  wiiich  is  sought  to  be  established 
between  it  and  the  insurrection  which  broke  out 
onder  Matthias  and  Judas,  the  son  of  SariphsBus, 
in  the  laat  iUneas  <tf  Herod  (Joseph.  ArU,  xv.  6,  § 
1).  If  the  insurrection  arose  out  of  the  census,  a 
point  of  eonnection  between  the  sacred  historjr  and 
Ihat  of  Josephus  is  made  out.  Such  a  connection, 
hewsver,  has  not  been  clearly  made  out  (see  Wiese- 
Isr,  Obbausen,  and  others,  for  the  grounds  on  which 
it  is  sgpposed  to  rest). 

The  age  of  Jesus  at  his  baptism  (Luke  ilL  23) 
aflbrda  an  element  of  calculation.  **And  Jesus 
Himself  began  to  be  about  (^cO  thirty  yean  of 
age.**  Bom  in  the  beginning  of  a.  u.  g.  750  (or 
tl»  end  of  749),  Jesus  wouki  be  thirty  in  the  be- 
ginning of  A.  u.  c.  780  (a.  d.  27).  Greswell  is 
probably  right  in  placing  the  baptism  of  our  Lord 
In  the  bepnniog  of  this  year,  and  the  first  Passover 
daring  his  ministry  would  be  that  of  the  same 
year;  Wieseler  pboes  the  baptism  later,  in  the 
spring  or  sommer  of  the  same  year.  (On  the 
senae  of  dpx^M*^'*  *^  ^  commentators.)  To 
this  first  Passover  after  the  baptism  attaches  a  note 
of  time  which  will  confirm  the  calculations  already 
made.  '*  Then  said  the  Jews,  Forty  and  six  years 
was  this  Temple  in  building  (^icodsfi^Oi}),  and  wilt 
"nKMi  rear  it  up  in  three  days?  **  There  can  be 
BO  doubt  that  this  refiers  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  by  Herod:  it  cannot  mean  the  second 
Ttepie,  built  after  the  Captivity,  for  this  was  fin- 
ished in  twenty  years  (d.  o.  535  to  a.  o.  515). 
Herod,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  mga  (Joseph. 
AmL  XV.  11^  §  11,  began  to  reconstruct  the  Temple 
SD  a  laiger  and  more  splendid  scale  (a.  u.  c.  734 1. 
Tht  won  was  not  finished  till  long  after  his  death. 
19  A.  v.  c.  818.  It  is  inferred  ftom  Josephus 
{4mL  XT.  11,  §§  5,  6)  that  it  was  begun  m  the 
■onth  (^sleu,  a.  u.  g.  73i.  And  if  the  Passover 
st  which  this  remark  was  made  was  that  of  A.  u. 
c  780,  then  forty-five  yesrs  and  some  months  have 
afaipsed,  which,  according  to  the  Jewish  mode  of 
nekoning  (p.  1381),  would  be  spoken  oC  as  **  forty 
sod  six  years.** 

Thus  the  death  of  Herod  enables  us  to  fix  a 
bomdary  on  one  side  to  the  calculations  of  our 
Lord*s  birth.  The  building  of  the  Temple,  for 
fattj-m  years,  confirms  this,  and  also  gives  a 
boundary  on  the  other.  From  the  star  of  the  Magi 
nothing  otMiduaive  can  be  gathered,  nor  from  the 
srmsiis  of  Augustus.  One  datum  remains:  the 
sommencement  of  the  preaching  of  John  the  Bap- 
list  is  eonnected  with  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  rejgn 
if  llbeiius  Caisar  (Luke  iii.  1).  The  rule  of  Th 
jsrins  may  be  calculated  either  from  the  beginning 
of  his  sole  reign,  alter  the  death  of  Augustus,  A. 
o.  c.  767,  or  Sam  his  joint  government  with  Au- 
gntos,  L  e.  from  the  b^inning  of  A.  u.  o.  765. 
Ml  the  latter  ease  the  fifteenth  year  would  corrs- 
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spend  with  A.  u.  o.  779,  which  goes  to  eoufirm  thi 
rest  of  the  calculations  relied  on  in  this  article. 

An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  deduce  the  time 
of  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  ftom  the  fiict  that 
Zacharias  was  **a  priest  of  the  course  of  Abia** 
(Luke  1.  5).  The  twenty-fi>ur  courses  of  priests 
served  in  the  Temple  according  to  a  regular  weekly 
cycle,  the  order  of  which  is  known.  The  date  of 
the  conception  of  John  would  be  about  fifteen 
months  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  if  the 
date  of  the  latter  be  A.  u.  O.  750,  then  the  former 
would  fiUl  in  a.  u.  O.  748.  Can  it  be  ascertained 
in  what  part  of  the  year  748  the  eourse  of  Abia 
would  be  on  duty  in  the  Temple?  The  Talmutl 
preserves  a  tradition  that  the  Temple  was  destroyed 
by  Titus,  a.  d.  70,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  mooth 
Ab.  Josephus  mentions  the  date  as  the  10th  of 
Ab  (B.  J.  vi.  4,  §§  5,  8).  Without  attempting  to 
follow  the  steps  by  which  these  are  reconciled,  it 
seems  that  the  << course**  of  Jehoiarib  had  just 
entered  upon  its  weekly  duty  at  the  time  the  Tem- 
ple was  destroyed.  Wiesder,  assuming  that  the 
day  in  question  would  be  the  same  as  the  5th  of 
August,  A.  u.  O.  823,  reckons  back  the  weekly 
courses  to  a.  u.  a  748,  the  course  of  Jehoiarib 
being  the  first  of  aU  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7).  "It  fol- 
lows,** he  says,  "  that  the  ministration  of  the  course 
of  Abia,  74  years  10  months  and  2  days,  or  (reck* 
oning  19  intercalary  years)  27,335  days  earlier  (=> 
162  hieratic  circles  and  119  days  earlier),  fell  be- 
tween the  3d  and  9th  of  October,  a.  u.  c.  748. 
Reckoning  from  the  10th  of  October,  on  which 
Zacharias  m*ght  reach  his  house,  and  allowing 
nine  months  for  the  pr^nancy  of  Elizabeth,  to 
which  six  months  are  to  be  sdded  (Luke  i.  96), 
we  have  in  the  whole  one  year  and  three  months, 
which  gives  the  10th  of  January  as  the  date  of 
Christ's  birth."  Greswell,  however,  ftom  the  same 
starting-point,  arrives  at  tiie  date  April  5th;  and 
when  two  writers  to  laborious  can  thus  di£^  in 
their  conclusions,  we  must  rather  suspect  the  sound- 
ness of  their  method  than  their  accuracy  in  the  use 
of  it 

Similar  diflTerences  will  be  found  amongst  emineoi 
writers  iu  every  part  of  the  chronology  of  the  Goe- 
pels.  For  example,  the  birth  of  our  Lord  is  placed 
in  B.  c.  1  by  Pearson  and  Hug:  b.  o.  2  by  Scaliger{ 
B.  o.  3  by  Baronius,  Oilvisius,  Siiskind,  and  Paulus; 
B.  c.  4  by  Lamy,  Bengel,  Anger,  Wieseler,  and 
Greswell;  b.  o.  5  by  Usher  and  Petavius;  b.  c.  7 
by  Idder  and  Sandemente.  And  whilst  the  cal- 
culations given  above  seem  sufiicient  to  determine 
us,  with  Lamy,  Usher,  Petavius,  Bengel,  Wiesder, 
and  Greswell,  to  the  close  of  b.  c.  5,  or  early  part 
of  B.  c.  4,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a 
distinction  between  these  researches,  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  left  obscure  and  doubtful,  and  **  the 
weightier  matters  '*  of  the  (jospel,  the  things  which 
dirMtiy  pertain  to  man*s  salvation.  The  silenoe  of 
the  inspired  writers,  and  sometimes  the  obscurity 
of  their  allusions  to  matters  of  time  and  place, 
have  given  rise  to  disputation.  But  their  words 
admit  of  no  doubt  when  they  tell  us  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  workl  to  Mve  sinners,  and  that 

of  the  Ttow,  •spoused  1^  many,  thai  Q«i«-  Je^wpbos  {Ant.  zvlll.  1,  f  1)  mentions  that  Qmimw 
a^Mutf  coflMiiisnsaerfor  tUsflsnsnsin  w«e  sent,  aAsr  the  teaSshmtnt  of  Arobslaos,  to  take 
Ibnkk  (^yijiwiwitrof  T^  Sv^K  wtkh  the  Oteak  a  census.  Bthar  Zumpt  would  sat  this  anthoKMy 
iiffl  Boi  bear.  But  If  tbm  theory  of  the  yoonssr  Zompt  asi4s,  or  would  hold  that  Qnirinos,  twice  governor, 
{JM*  abow.  Orasaiaa)  bo  oorraei,  than  Qulrinus  was  twko  made  a  census ;  which  to  soaroelj  an  easisr  hf* 
Setos  foverDor  of  Bjria,  and  tha  Xvaofalist  would ,  pothetis  than  some  others.    [9m  additkm  to  Otbbirh 

lo  bh  fermer  rule.    The  dlflloulty  Is  that .  ay  J>t.  Woolsnr*  Amar.  ed. — B.1 
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vkked  hands  enidfied  and  ilew  Him,  and  thai  m 
•nd  all  men  must  own  Him  as  the  Lord  and  Be- 
ieemer. 

Sources.  —  The  bibliography  of  the  laljeet  of 
the  Life  of  JcfRia  has  bem  moat  liilljr  eet  oat  in 
Haae,  Leben  Jesu,  Leipsic,  1854,  4tb  edition.  It 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  rival  that  enormous 
catalogue.  The  principal  worlcs  employed  in  the 
present  article  are  the  Four  Gospels,  and  the 
best-known  commentaries  on  them,  including  those 
of  Bengel,  WeUtein,  Ughtfoot,  De  Wette,  LUcke, 
OJshausen,  Stier,  Alfoi^,  Williams,  and  others; 
Neander,  Leben  Juu  (Hamburg,  1837  [6«  Aufl. 
1852,  Kng.  transl.  by  M*Clintock  and  Blumenthal, 
New  York,  1848]),  as  against  Strauss,  Lebtn  Jew 
(Tubingen,  1835),  alw  consulted;  Stackhonse> 
Bi§t<yry  of  the  Bible ;  Ewald,  GeichichU  det  Volkes 
Israel^  vol.  v.,  ChritUu  (Gottingen,  1857  [3«  Ausg. 
1^7] ) ;  Baumgarten,  GetchichU  Jetu  (Brunswidc, 
1859):  Krummacber,  Der  Leidenebi  Chrittm 
(Bielefeld,  1854).  Upon  the  harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels, see  the  list  of  works  given  under  Gobpels: 
the  principal  works  used  for  the  present  article  have 
been,  Wieaeler,  Chronologitche  Synopu^  etc.,  Ham- 
burg, 1843  ;  GresweU*s  Hamumj/^  ProUgomena^ 
and  DUserUitiotis^  Oxford,  v.  y. ;  two  papers  by  Dr. 
Robinson  in  the  BUd.  Sacra  for  1845;  and  Clausen, 
Tabula  SynoptioOf  Havnite,  1829.  Special  works, 
such  as  Dean  Trench  on  the  Parables  and  on  the 
ICiracles,  have  also  been  consulted;  and  detached 
monographs,  sermons,  and  essays  in  periodicals. 
For  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  the  7th  edition  of 
TLschendoif  *s  Greek  Test,  has  been  empk>yed. 

W.  T. 

•  Moral  Character  of  Jesus,  —  According  to 
the  unanimous  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
fidth  of  universal  Christendom,  Jesus  was  a  divine- 
human  penon,  the  Gk>d-Man  (BtdvBpmros)^  and 
hence  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man  and  the 
Saviour  of  the  race.  The  idea  and  aim  of  religion, 
as  union  and  communion  of  man  with  God,  was 
(tally  actualised  in  Christ,  and  can  be  actualieed  in 
OS  only  in  proportion  as  we  become  united  to  Him. 
Tlie  Synoptic  Gospels  represent  Him  predominanUy 
u  the  divine  man,  the  Gospel  of  John  as  the  incar- 
late  God;  the  result  in  both  is  the  same. 

The  human  side  of  Christ  is  expressed  by  the 
iesignation  the  Son-  of  Man  {b  vfbt  tov  Mp^ov 
—  mark  the  article),  the  divine  side  by  the  term 
the  Son  of  God  {6  vlhs  rod  Ocov,  also  with  the 
definite  article,  to  distinguish  Him  as  the  eternal, 
only  begotten  Son  from  ordinary  viol  or  rixva  Beov 
whose  adoption  is  derived  from  his  absolute  Son- 
ship).  The  term  6  vlhs  roS  by6pi&woVf  which  Christ 
applies  to  himself  about  dghty  times  in  the  Gospels, 
Is  probably  derived  from  Dan.  vil.  18,  where  it  sig- 
nifies the  Messiah,  as  the  head  of  a  universal  and 
Vernal  kingdom,  and  from  the  ideal  r^resentation 
.  f  man  as  the  divine  image  and  head  of  creation  in 
Ps.  viii.  In  the  Syriac,  the  Saviour's  native  dialect, 
bar  noshOf  ihe  ton  of  man^  is  man  generically; 
the  filial  part  of  the  compound  denotes  Uie  identity 
and  purity  of  the  generic  idea.  This  &vorite  des- 
ignation of  the  Gospels  places  C!hrist,  on  the  one 
band,  on  a  common  level  with  other  men  as  par^ 
taking  of  their  nature  and  constitiition,  and,  en  tht 
other,  above  all  other  men  as  the  ahsohita  and  per- 
bei  man,  the  representative  head  of  the  raea,  the 
seeond  Adam  (oomp.  Bom.  r.  12  ff ;  1  Cor.  xv.  97, 
Heb.  I.  2>8}.  The  best  and  greatest  of  men  are 
teanded  by  their  nationality.  Abraham,  Moses, 
md  Ea^  were  Jtwa,  and  ooold  not  Mmmand 
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onivcnBl  sympathjes.  S6k»,  Socrates,  and 
were  Greeks,  and  can  only  be  ftilly  i^iprseiatsd  as 
types  of  the  Greek  character.  Ouiat  is  the  kii^ 
of  men,  who  ^  draws  all  men  **  to  him,  becauas  hs 
is  the  universal,  absolute  man,  elevated  ab«»ve  the 
limitations  of  race  and  nationality  and  the  pngndieei 
of  any  particular  age.  He  had  the  purest  hnmanity, 
free  from  the  demoniao  adulteratSoo  cf  tan.  He  is 
most  intensely  human.  Never  man  firit,  spaka^ 
aeted,  suffered,  died  so  humanly,  and  so  as  to  ^ 
peal  to  the  sympathies  and  to  call  oat  the  afleetaona 
of  all  men  without  distinction  of  race,  groeratiau, 
and  conditkm  of  society.  It  waa  an  approadi  to 
this  idea  of  an  univefsal  hnmanity  when  the  Jewish 
philosopher  Philo,  a  eontemponry  of  Qirisf ,  eallsd 
the  Logos,  the  eternal  Word.  6  bXtfiu^bs  Mptrwt 
As  sin  and  death  proceeded  from  the  fint  Adan 
who  was  of  the  earth  earthly,  so  lighteoasnas  and 
life  proceed  from  the  second  Adam  who  is  tnm 
heaven  heavenly. 

The  perfect  humanity  of  Cfazlst  has  been  tka 
subject  of  peculiar  interest  and  earnest  totestiga 
tion  in  the  present  age,  and  a  deeper  insight  into 
it  is  periiaps  the  most  substantial  modern  eonlribii- 
tion  to  Christology,  which  is  the  very  heart  of  the 
Christian  system. 

(1.)  The  shiguhur  perfection  of  Christ's  cbaroelsr 
viewed  as  a  man,  according  to  the  record  of  tiie 
Gospels  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  diorch  and 
the  experience  of  the  believer,  consists  fint  in  Ui 
tJbtohiie  freedom  from  tin  both  original  attd  aetmaL 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with  ftieedom  ihRB 
temptation.  Temptability  and  peccability  (/osss 
peccare)  is  an  essential  feature  in  the  monl 
stitution  of  man,  and  actual  temptation  is 
as  a  test  of  virtue;  hence  Christ  as  a  tme  man 
tempted,  like  Adam  and  all  other  men  (a>cwci^ar- 
liipov  Kterk  wdyra  icatt  6iAoiimfra\  not  only  in  the 
wilderness  but  throughout  his  whole  life  (Malt.  iv. 
1-11;  Lake  xzii.  28;  Heb.  iv.  15).  But  be  never 
yielded  to  temptation,  and  turned  every  aasaoH  of 
the  power  of  An  into  a  victoiy  of  virtue.  He  and 
he  alone  of  all  men  stood  in  no  need  of  pardon 
and  redemption,  of  regeneration  and  oonversMu;  be 
and  he  alone  could  challenge  even  his  bitter  fees 
with  the  question  (John  viii.  46):  *<  Which  of  jm 
can  convince  roe  of  sin  ?  "  No  soeh  cfaum  has  ever 
been  set  up  by  any  great  man.  It  is  true,  Xenophon 
says  of  Socrates,  that  no  one  ever  aaw  him  do  or 
httrd  him  say  any  tiling  impions  or  unholy  (o68cb 
w^ors  1»Kpirovs  Mlv  iur^fi^s  oM  h^tow 
otfrc  wpdrroyros  cI^cf,  offrc  \ffOPTOs  ^icovo'ty^ 
Memorab.  i.  11).  But  this  is  the  Judgment  not 
of  Socrates  himself,  but  of  a  warm  admirer,  a  Judg- 
ment moreover  that  must  be  Judged  by  the  heathen 
standard  of  morality.  Christ's  sinlessness  rests  not 
oifly  on  the  unanimous  testimony  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  of  his  disciples  (AeU  ilL  14;  1  Pet.  L 
19,  ii.  22,  iii.  18;  2  Cor.  v.  21;  1  John  IL  29, 
iii.  5, 7;  Heb.  iv.  15,  vii.  20),  and  even  his  enemlei 
or  outside  observen  (Matt  xzvii.  19,  24-64;  Labt 
xxiU.  22-47;  Matt,  zxvii.  4),  but  is  eoofimed  bj 
his  own  solemn  testimony,  the  whole  course  of  bfe 
life,  and  the  yery  purpoee  for  which  he 
Self-deoeption  in  this  ease  would  border  on 
ness;  fehfb^  woold  overthrow  the  whole 
foaadation  of  Chriat's  ehaiaeter.  If  he  waa  a  eka- 
ner,  be  most  have  been  eonsoioos  of  it,  and  shown 
it  in  some  word  or  deed,  or  confessed  it  in  the  nanse 
of  conunon  honesty.  To  maintain  a  soceesrfU  sbev 
of  sinless  petfeetion  without  a  oorresponding  reaBl; 
thvoogh  the  meat  tiying  aituatkaiB  of  life, 
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M  ilBilf  the  greatert  monk  minde,  or  nuMutoosity 
jilhcr.  that  can  be  imagined. 

(i).  PtrfttA  koUneag  is  the  poeitiye  aide  of  lin- 
iraintiMr  It  eonaiaU  in  the  beautiful  harmonj  and 
lyiDiDetiy  of  afl  Tirtnca  and  graoek  CSirlst'a  life 
«» one  oontinued  act  of  lore  or  aiJf-conteGntioD 
to  God  and  to  man.  <*  It  waa  abedute  love  to  God 
in  pnroi  humanity.*'  The  opposite  and  to  us  ap- 
pmntlj  eontradictory  rxrtuea  were 'found  in  him 
la  equal  proportion.  He  waa  ftee  from  aU  one- 
lirteHneM,  wfaioh  constitutes  the  weakness  as  well 
H  the  strength  of  the  most  eminent  men.  The 
sMfil  foroes  were  so  well  tempered  and  moderated 
by  each  other  thai  none  was  unduly  prominent, 
aooe  eairied  to  excess,  none  alloyed  by  the  kindred 
hifing.  Ssch  was  checked  and  oompl^^  by  the 
•pposite  gnoe.  He  combined  innocence  with 
Uraigfth,  bve  with  earnestness,  humility  with  dig- 
aity,  wisdom  with  oourage,  derotion  to  God  wiUi 
iatereit  in  man.  He  is  justly  compared  to  the 
Imb  and  the  ikm.  His  dignity  was  free  from 
fride^  his  self-denial  free  from  moroseness;  his  seal 
sever  degenerated  into  passion,  nor  his  constancy 
into  obstUncy,  nor  his  benevolence  into  weakness, 
Off  his  tenderness  into  sentimentality;  he  was 
eqsally  removed  from  the  eKoesses  of  the  legalist, 
the  pietist,  the  mystic,  the  ascetic,  and  the  enthu- 
■ast  His  chaiveter  from  tender  childhood  to  ripe 
Tianhtmd  waa  abadutely  unique  and  original,  mofing 
m  nabroken  communion  with  God,  overflowing  with 
the  pareat  love  to  man,  free  from  every  sin  and 
sror,  exhibiting  in  doctrine  and  example  the  ideal 
sf  virtoe,  sealing  the  purest  life  with  the  suUimest 
death,  and  ever  acknowledged  since  as  the  perfect 
bkmM  of  goodness  for  univenal  imitation*  All 
haman  greatness  loses  on  doaer  inspection;  but 
Ghnst'a  character  grows  more  pure,  sacred,  and 
Isvcly,  the  better  ire  know  him.  The  whole  range 
sf  history  and  fiction  fomishes  no  parallel  to  it. 
Ha  penoa  is  the  great  miracle  of  which  his  works 
ut  only  the  natural  manifestations. 

Soeh  a  perfect  man  in  the  midst  of  uniTersal 
fanfflHeetioa  and  siniblness  can  only  be  understood 
m  the  ground  of  the  godhead  dwelling  in  Him. 
Ihs  pflffoetion  of  his  humanity  Is  the  proof  of  his 
dNinl^.  All  other  theories,  the  theory  of  enthu- 
nsm  snd  self-deceptk>n,  the  theory  of  imposture, 
iod  the  theory  of  mythical  or  legendary  fiction, 
cqiUn  nothing,  but  substitute  an  unnatural  mon- 
rtnsity  for  a  supernatural  miracle.  Only  a  Jesus 
nohi  have  invented  a  Jesus.  Even  Renan  must 
admit  that  "  whatever  he  the  surprises  of  the  ftiture, 
Jems  will  never  be  surpassed;  his  worship  will  grow 
young  without  ceasing;  his  legend  ( ?)  will  call  forth 
lesn  without  end ;  his  sufibings  wiU  melt  the 
DoUest  hearts;  all  ages  wiU  prodaim  that,  among 
tbs  SOBS  of  men,  thoe  is  none  bom  greater  than 
Jens."  But  this  and  similar  admissions  of  modem 
fafideb  refote  their  own  hypothesis,  and  have  no 
■ssning  unless  we  admit  the  truUi  of  Christ^s 
latimony  eoiioeming  his  unity  with  the  Father  and 
Us  extraordinary  chims  which  in  the  mouth  of 
sitfy  other  man  would  be  bbwphemy  or  madness, 
widls  from  his  lips  they  excite  no  surprise  and  ap- 
yasr  m  natural  and  easy  as  the  rayi  d  the  shining 
am.  The  chureh  of  all  ai^es  and  denobJiations 
tt  response  to  these  cfaams  worships  and  adorea, 
BekdmiBgwithThomaa:  ^MyLori'indmyGodP* 
lUs  is  the  tcsUmony  of  the  soul  left  to  its  deepest 
fMnefes  and  noMeat  aspirations,  the  soul  wbieh 
MS  osSginally  made  for  Christ  and  finds  in  Him 
Aa  tristitTn  oif  aU  moral  nobleniAi  the  satlsfiMlkni 
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of  aU  its  wants,  the  nnfiuling  foimtain  of  everiastiiig 
life  and  peace. 

Penonal  Appearance  of  Jesva.  — None  of  the 
Evangelists,  not  even  the  beloved  disciple  and 
bosom  friend  of  Jesus  has  given  us  the  least  hint 
of  his  oountenance  and  stature.  In  this  respect  our 
instincts  of  natural  aflfection  have  been  wisely  over* 
ruled.  He  who  is  the  Sariour  of  all  and  the  perfect 
exemplar  of  humanity  should  not  be  identified  with 
the  particular  lineaments  of  one  race  or  nationality. 
We  should  cling  to  the  Christ  in  the  spirit  and  in 
gtory  rather  thui  to  the  Christ  in  the  fiah.  Never- 
theless there  must  have  been  an  oveiawing  nu^ty 
and  imsistible  charm  even  in  his  personal  appear- 
anoe  to  the  spiritual  eye,  to  account  for  the  readi* 
ness  with  which  the  disciples  forsaking  all  things 
followed  him  in  reverence  and  boundlos  devotion. 
He  had  not  the  physiognomy  of  a  sinner.  He 
reflected  from  his  eye  and  countenance  the  serene 
peace  and  celestial  beauty  of  a  sinless  soul  in  blessed 
harmony  with  God.  In  the  absence  of  authentie 
representation.  Christian  art  in  its  irrepressible 
desire  to  exhibit  in  visible  form  the  fiurest  among 
the  children  of  men,  iraa  left  to  its  own  hnperfeet 
conception  of  Ideal  beauty.  The  chureh  under 
persecution  in  the  first  three  centuries  was  rather 
averM  to  all  pictorial  representations  of  Christ,  and 
associated  with  him  in  his  state  of  humiliation  (but 
not  in  his  state  of  eialtatiou)  the  idea  of  uncomeli- 
nees;  taking  too  literally  the  prophetic  description 
of  the  sufiering  Messiah  in  the  twenty-second  Psalm 
and  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah.  The  victorious 
church  after  Constantino,  starting  from  the  Mes- 
sianic picture  in  the  forty-fifth  Pnlm  and  the  Song 
of  Sok>mon,  saw  the  same  Lord  in  heavenly  glory, 
**  feirer  than  the  children  of  men  "  and  **  alto^her 
lovdy.'*  Yet  the  difi*erence  was  not  so  great  as  it  is 
sometimes  represented.  For  even  the  ante-Nicene 
fethers  (espedally  Clement  of  Alexandria),  besides 
expressly  distinguishing  between  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Christ  in  lowliness  and  humility,  and  his 
second  appearance  in  glory  and  majesty,  did  not 
mean  to  deny  to  the  Saviour  even  in  the  days  of 
his  flesh  a  higher  order  of  spiritual  beauty,  **  the 
glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  ftiU  of 
grace  and  of  truth,*'  which  shone  through  the  veil 
of  his  humanity,  and  which  at  times,  as  on  the 
mount  of  transfiguration,  antidpated  his  fotura 
gkMry. 

The  first  formal  description  of  the  pessonsl  ap- 
pearance of  Christ,  which,  though  not  authentic  and 
certainly  not  older  than  the  fourth  century,  exerted 
great  influence  on  the  pictorid  representations,  b 
ascribed  to  the  heathen  Publius  Lsntuius,  a  sup- 
posed contemporary  of  Pilate  and  Proconsul  of 
Judeea,  in  an  apocryphd  Latin  lettei  to  the  Roman 
Senate  which  was  first  discovered  in  a  MS.  copy 
of  the  writings  of  Ansehn  of  Cantscbury,  and  is  ss 
follows:  — 

•<In  this  time  appeared  a  man,  who  lives  till 
now,  a  man  endowed  with  great  powers.  Men  call 
Him  a  great  prophet;  his  own  disciples  term  Him 
the  Son  of  God.  His  name  is  Jesus  Christ.  Hs 
restores  the  dead  to  life,  and  cures  the  sick  of  all 
manner  of  diseases.  This  man  ia  of  noble  and  well- 
proTortioned  stature,  vrith  a  free  foil  of  kindness 
and  yet  firmness,  so  that  the  bdiddere  both  love 
Hia  and  fear  Him.  His  hidr  is  the  ootor  of  vrine, 
and  golden  at  the  root;  straight,  and  without 
histre,  but  fK>m  the  level  of  the  ears  euribig  and 
;  glossy,  and  dividsd  down  the  eentie  after  the  feshkNi 
'  3f  the  Nasarenes.  Hiafesahsadiaerenaiidanwalh 
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Ui  Amb  without  bkmiali,  and  enhueed  by  a  tadi- 
pered  bloom.  Hit  oountounce  ingenuow  and  kind. 
Non  and  mouth  are  in  no  way  fauHy.  His  beard 
la  ftiUf  of  the  wunt  color  aa  his  hair,  and  forked  in 
form;  his  eyes  blue,  and  extremely  brilliant.  In 
reproof  and  rebuke  1m  is  formidable;  in  exhortation 
anid  teachin{^  gentle  and  amiable  of  tongue.  None 
hate  seen  Him  to  laugh;  but  many,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  weep.  His  pemn  is  tall;  his  hands  beau- 
tiftil  and  straight.  In  speaking  He  is  deliberate 
and  grave,  and  little  given  to  loquacity.  In  beauty 
surpassing  most  men.**  Another  description  is 
found  in  the  works  of  the  Greek  theok)gian  John 
of  Damascus  of  the  8th  century.  It  ascribes  to 
Christ  a  stately  pemn,  beautiAil  eyes,  curly  hair, 
**  black  beaid,  yellow  oomplexion  and  bug  fingers, 
Uke  his  mother." 

On  the  ground  of  these  descriptions  and  of  the 
Abgar  and  the  Veronica  legends,  arose  a  vast  num- 
ber of  pictures  of  Christ  whkh  are  divided  into  two 
dasaes:  the  Sahalor  pictures,  with  the  expression 
of  ealffl  serenity  and  dignity,  without  the  fidntest 
mark  of  grief,  and  the  Jt^cce  Homo  pictures  of  the 
Boflbring  Saviour  with  the  crown  of  thorns.  But 
^  no  figure  of  Christ,  in  color,  or  bronze,  or  marble, 
can  reach  the  ideal  of  perfect  beauty  which  came 
forth  hito  actual  reality  in  the  Son  of  God  and  Son 
of  Man.  The  highest  creations  of  art  are  here  but 
feeble  reflections  of  the  original  in  heavoi ;  yet 
prove  the  mighty  influence  which  the  living  Christ 
eontinually  exerts  even  upon  the  imagination  and 
■entiroent  of  the  great  painters  and  eculpton,  and 
which  He  will  exert  to  the  end  of  the  world.** 
(SchaTs  F/ittory  of  the  Church,  vol.  iu.  p.  571.) 

LiTERATURB.  —  I.  Central  work»  en  the  Lift 
of  Chritt  not  menUoned  in  the  above  article, — 
J.  J.  Hess,  LebtmgeBchichte  Jesu,  8  voh.  Zurich, 
1781,  8th  ed.  1823.  H.  £.  6.  Paulus,  Da»  Leben 
Jem,  2  Theile  in  4  Abth.  Heidelb.  1828,  and  C  F. 
son  Animon,  Die  Geech,  dee  Lebent  Jem,  8  vols. 
Leips.  1842-47  (rationalistic).  K.  Hase,  Dae  Le- 
ben Jem,  5th  ed.  18G5  (abridged  trans,  from  an 
Mflier  ed.  by  J.  F.  Clarke,  Boston,  1860).  J.  P. 
Lange,  Dae  Leben  Jeeu,  8  vols.  Heiddb.  1847 
(English  trans.  6  vols.  Edinb.  1864).  J.  J.  van 
Oostorzee,  Leven  van  Jetue,  3  vols.  1846-51,  2d 
sd.,  1868-65.  Riggenbach,  Vorlesungen  Ober  dae 
Leben  Jesu,  Basel,  1858.  J.  N.  Sepp  (R.  CaJth.), 
Dae  Leben  Jem,  2d  ed.  6  vols.  Regensburg,  1865. 
J.  Bucbcr  (R.  Cath.),  Dae  Leben  Jem,  Stuttgart, 
1859.  F.  Schleiermacher,  Das  Leben  Jesu,  Berlin, 
1865  (a  posthumous  work  of  little  value).  D.  F. 
Strauss,  Das  Leben  Jesu,  h-itisch  bearbeitet,  the 
large  work  in  8  vols.  Tiibmgen,  1835  sq.,  4th  ed. 
1840,  English  transl.,  3  vols.  Lond.  1846,  2  vols. 
New  York,  1856;  the  smaller  and  mora  popular 
work,  Das  Leben  Jem  JUr  dns  Deutsche  Volk,  in 
I  vol.  lieipzig,  1864,  English  transl.  2  vols.  Lond. 
1865  (the  mythical  theory).  Comp.  also  Stranss*s 
Der  Christus  dee  Glnubens  und  der  Jesus  der  Ges- 
ehiehte,  snd  Die  Halben  und  die  Ganzen  (against 
Sehenkd  and  Hengstenberg),  Beriin,  1865.  The 
literatun  against  Strauss  is  very  large;  see  Hase. 
E.  Renan,  Vie  de  Jisus,  Paris,  1863,  13«  M.,  revue 
et  augment^e,  1867  (the  l^^endary  hypotheslB). 
Renan  also  called  forth  a  whole  tibtary  of  honAsM 
ind  essays  in  reply.  E.  de  PreswinsA,  Jim  Christ, 
vn  temps,  sa  vie,  mm  aurre  (against  Renan), 
Pteis,  1866.  (Tnuislated  into  Geman  and  Eng- 
Ui.)  G.  Uhlhom,  Die  modemen  Darsielhmffen 
let  JAbens  Jesu,  Hanover,  1866,  BDg(liah  tnul., 
ia<  Jtfwfem  Jtepresmieaious  of  the  Lifis^  Jesus, 
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by  C.  K.  Grinoeli,  Boston,  1868.  llMod. 
Oeschichte  Jem  von  A^oaorn,  voL  L,  Ziirich,  1867 
English  and  American  works:  C.  J.  EUieott,  fltf> 
iorictU  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  omr  Jjord  Jesm 
Christ,  1859,  reprinted  Boston,  186S.  S.  J.  Aa 
drews,  The  Life  of  our  Lord  tfHm  the  Enrtk^  New 
York,  1862.  Of  a  popular  ehaiacter,  Henry  Waic. 
Jr.,  The  Life  of  the  Saviour,  Boston,  1833,  tn- 
printed  1868;  Z.  Eddy,  The  Life  tf  Christ,  1868 
In  course  of  preparation,  H.  W.  Beedwr,  Life  of 
ChrisL  See  fbrther  the  litefature  under  (Soovia 
II.  On  the  ChroHobgf  of  the  Lffe  of  ChrisL  ^ 
K.  Wiesder,  Chronologische  Synapse  dir  visr  Evan- 
geHm,  Hamb.  1843  (English  tnuis.  Lond.  1864); 
R.  Anger,  Zur  ChronoL  des  Lekramtes  Ckritti, 


1848;  0.^.  A.  KralFl,  ChronOogU  «.  He 
der  vier  Evangeiitn,  Erkngen,  1848;  F.  W.  J. 
Tichtwistein,  Lebensgesehiehte  des  Herm  J.  C.  m 
tkronoL  (Tebersiehty  EriangeB,  ISM;  eoom.  his 
art.  Jesus  Christus  in  Heraqg's  Heai-Enq^  vL 
563-596.  On  the  year  of  C3uist*s  birth  aee  siso 
F.  Piper,  De  externa  VUa  J,  C.  Chronobgia, 
Gottii^^.  1835 ;  Seyflkrth,  Chronohgia  Saera,  Lripa. 
1846;  G.  Rcsch,  Zum  Gebmisfakr  Jesu,  in  the 
Jahrb,  f,  Deutsche  TheoL  1866,  xi.  »-48,  838. 

III.  On  the  Moral  Charader  and  Sinkssntm  ^ 
ChrisL  —  Abp.  Newoome,  Observatioms  «»  ear 
Lord's  Conduct  as  a  Divine  Jnstrudor^  etc,  Land. 
1782,  reprinted  Charkstown,  1810.  V.  V.  BciB- 
hard,  Versuch  Ober  den  Plan  Jesu,  (th  ed.  bj 
Heubner,  Wittenbeiig,  1830  (English  transL  by  O. 
A.  Taylor,  N.  Y.  and  Andover,  1831).  C  Uft- 
mann,  Die  SOndlosigkeit  Jesu,  7th  ed.,  Hainbu|^ 
1864  (English  translation  by  R.  &  L.  Brown, 
Edinb.  1858,  from  the  sixth  edition,  which  Is  si>- 
perseded  by  the  seventh ).  W.  £.  Channing,  aennon 
on  the  Character  of  Christ  (Matt  xviL  5),  m  hk 
Works,  Boston,  1848,  vol.  iv.  pp.  7-29.  Andrews 
Norton,  Jntemal  JKviden^s  of  the  Gemunessess  of 
the  Gospels,  Boston,  1865,  pp.  54-62,  245  C  John 
Young,  The  Christ  of  Historg,  Lond.  and  New 
York,  1855,  newed.  1868.  W.  F.  Gem,  Die  Ldtrt 
von  der  Person  Christi  entwickelt  aus  dem  Selbst' 
bewusstsein  Christi  und  aus  dem  Zeugmss  der  Apos- 
iel,  Basel,  1856.  Yth^,  de  Rougemont,  Ckrtsi  ei 
ses  thnoins,  2  vols.  Paris,  1856.  Horace  Basfaoell, 
The  Character  of  Jesus,  forbidding  kis  posssUs 
Clasdf  cation  witli  Men,  New  York,  1861  (a  sepa- 
rate reprint  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  hia  Nature 
and  the  Stgsematural,  N.  Y.  1859).  J.  J.  van 
Oosterzee,  Das  Bild  Christinadk  der  Sdirifl,  from 
the  Dutch,  Hamb.  1864.  Dan.  Sehenkel,  Da* 
Charakterbild  Jem  (a  earkatnre  rather),  Wies- 
baden, 3d  ed.  1864  (translated,  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  by  W.  H.  Fumess,  2  vols.  Bostoo, 
1866;  oomp.  Furness*s  History  of  Jesus,  Boaton, 
1853,  and  other  works),  llieod.  Eleim,  Der  geo- 
chichtHche  Christus,  Zurich,  Sd  ed.  1866.  PhiL 
Schafl;  The  Person  of  Christ  the  Miraeie  of  His- 
tory ;  with  a  Rqdy  to  Sirauu  and  Mentm,  and  a 
Collection  of  Testsmonies  of  UnbeBesers,  Boiloii, 
1866  (the  same  In  (Serman,  Gotha,  1866;  la 
Dutch,  with  an  Ihtroduetkm  by  Dr.  van  Ouslaisiia, 
(3roningen,  1866;  and  in  FVmch).  £ieos  UesmSf 
London  and  Boston,  6th  ed.  1867  (an  umbj* 
moos  sensation  book  of  great  abili^,  dassieal  akyla, 
and  good  tendeney,  bvi  bad  exegesis,  on  the  h  osan 
perfevtion  of  Christ  as  the  feoi^er  of  a  near  king 
dom,  end  the  kindkr  of  erthnsiasm  for  bomaDi^. 
Omp.  among  the  innonerable  reviews  Iksonbli 
and  unfkvoraUe,  those  of  Domer  in  the  Jahrk  f 
Jkutseks  TTkooL  fat  1887,  p.  844  ff.,  and  (SladsleM 
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to  G%od  Worthy  1868,  reprinted  in  t  septnte  vo.- 
tmt),  Eece  Deus,  bond.  1867  (u  MMonjmom  ootm- 
fcspMt  of  £ee«  Homo),  Deut  Homo,  bj  llieophi- 
w  Panoni,  Chicago,  1867  (Swedenborgiui).  C.  A. 
Rov,  Tie  JefHS  of  eAe  KvnngelUtB:  or^  an  Exam- 
w/i/Mm  qjT  fAe  JnUmal  Evidence  for  omr  Lordg 
Dtxmt  Mutirmy  Lond.  1868. 

IV.  On  Imngu  of  Chrid.  —  P.  £.  Jablonaki 
(1757),  De  origin*  imagiman  ChrigU  Domini^  Lngd. 
BatoT.  1804.  W.  Grimm,  Die  Sfige  vom  Ur9pnmg 
ier  arittmabUder,  Beriin,  1843.  Dr.  Legis  GlUck- 
nlig,  CkritUu-Archaobgie,  Dag  Bitch  von  Jetut 
CkriBtua  mnd  teimm  waMrtn  EhenbUde,  Pra^,  1863, 
4to.  Mrs.  JMneaon  ud  Udy  Eutkke,  The  Hi*- 
$anf  of  our  Lord  at  exemplified  in  Work$  of  Art 
(with  iflastfBtions),  ad  ed.,  3  vols.,  Lond.  1865. 

P.  8. 

JBTHBB   ("^rV   |i«riJV,  eordy  and  o^im. 

dmee,  residue]),  1.  i*loB6pi  Jtihro.)  Jethro, 
Ihe  £ither-in-Uw  of  Bloees,  is  so  called  in  Ex.  iv. 
18  and  the  margin  of  A.  V.,  though  in  the  Heb.- 

Sam.  text  and  Sam.  Tcrsion  the  reading  is  l^n^, 
M  in  the  Syriae  and  Taig.  Jon.,  one  of  Kennioott*s 
MSa,  and  a  MS.  of  Taig.  Onk.,  No.  16  m  De 
Base's  ooUeetion. 

2.  Cl«9^f»:  Jetker,)  The  fintboni  of  Gideon*8 
Kienty  sons,  who  were  all,  with  the  exception  of 
Jotham,  the  joangest,  slain  at  Ophrah  bj  Abime- 
ieeh.  At  the  time  of  his  fiither*s  rictorious  pursuit 
of  the  Midtaniies  and  capture  of  their  Idngs  he  was 
iUn  A  lad  on  his  first  Uttk-fidd,  and  feared  to 
draw  his  sword  at  Gideon^s  bidding,  and  avenge,  as 
the  representative  of  the  family,  the  slaughter  of 
his  Unsmen  at  Tabor  (Judg.  viiL  90). 

3.  Cl904p  in  1  K.  u.  5,  32;  'io$6p  in  1  Chr.  U. 
17;  the  Akx.  MS.  has  U0€p  in  all  the  passages: 
Jeiker.)  The  fitther  of  Amasa,  captain-general  of 
Abaalmn's  army.  Jetber  is  merely  another  (orm 
sf  Ithra  (3  Sam.  xvli.  25),  the  latter  being  prob- 
sUy  a  c(»Tuption.  He  is  described  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
17  as  an  Islimaelite,  which  again  is  more  likely  to 
be  eorrect  than  the  "Israelite"  of  the  Heb.  in  2 
Saa.  xril.,  or  the  **  Jezreelite  **  of  the  LXX.  and 
Tolg.  in  the  same  passage.  **  Ishmaelite  "  is  said 
by  &  author  of  the  Qtiaai.  Htbr.  in  lib.  Jieg.  to 
have  been  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew,  but  there  is 
DO  trace  of  it  in  the  MSS.  One  MS.  of  Chronicles 
leads  **  Israelite,"  ss  does  the  Targum,  which  adds 
thai  he  was  called  .Tether  the  Ishmaelite,  "  because 
bs  girt  his  loins  with  the  sword,  to  help  Darid 
vith  the  Arabs,  when  Abner  sought  to  drive  away 
Darid  and  all  the  race  of  Jesse,  who  were  not  pure 
lo  enter  the  oongrq^tion  of  Jehovah  on  account 
of  Ruth  the  Moabitess.**  According  to  Jarchi, 
Jdher  was  an  Israelite,  dwelling  in  the  hind  of 
Ishmael,  and  thence  acquired  his  surname,  like  the 
bouse  of  Obededom  the  Gittite.  Josephus  calls 
him  'UBdpojis  (AnL  vii.  10,  §  1).  He  married 
Abigail.  David's  sister,  probably  diuing  the  sojourn 
of  the  fiimily  of  Jesse  in  the  land  of  Moab,  undcar 
the  protection  of  its  king. 

4.  The  son  of  Jsda,  a  ctenendant  of  Hesron,  of 
Iha  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  IL  82).  Hediedwith- 
\v^  ehiUren,  and  being  the  eldest  son  the  suooes- 
ika  Ml  to  his  brother*s  fkmlly. 

B.  Tbesoo  of  EK^^  wfaosenameoecnnln  adia- 
iSiied  paemge  in  the  geneakgy  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
«.  17).  Ill  the  LXX.  the  name  is  repeated :  »*  and 
bsffsl  MirfauB,"  ele.    By  the  author  of  tae 
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QiMBtf    ffebr,  in  Par.  he  is  said  to  have  beM 
Aaron,  Esra  being  another  name  for  Aoitam. 

6.  Que^ip;  Alex.  UBtp,)  The  chief  of  a  fkm- 
Uy  of  warriors  of  the  line  of  Asher,  and  fitther  of 
.Jephunneh  (1  Chr.  vii.  38).  He  is  probably  tU 
same  as  Ithran  in  the  preceding  verse.  One  of 
KennicoU*s  MSS.  and  the  Alex,  had  Jether  hi  both 

W.  A.  W. 


JBTHKTH  (nn)  [pin,  nail,  Sim.] :  1*a^, 

[Akx.  Ufitp,  l9$9$;  Vat.  in  1  Chr.  UBrr:]  Je- 
theth),  one  of  the  phyhurchs  (A.  V  «<  dukes  ")  whi 
came  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxri.  40;  1  Chr.  L  51), 
enumerated  separately  from  the  genealogy  of  Esan*f 
ehi'iiren  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter,  **  aooord* 
ing  to  tbeur  ^milies,  after  their  places,  by  theii 
names,'*  and  **  according  to  their  habitatirns  in  the 
land  of  their  possession  **  (w.  40-4:i).  This  record 
of  the  Edomite  phylarchs  may  point  specially  to 
the  [daces  and  habitaUons,  or  towns,  named  after, 
or  occupied  by  them ;  and  even  oth«*wi8e,  we  may 
kwk  for  some  trace  of  their  names,  after  the  custom 
of  the  wandering  tribes  to  leave  such  footprints  in 
the  ehangdess  desert.  Identifications  of  several  ui 
the  list  have  been  proposed :  Jetheth,  as  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  has  not  been  yet  recovered.  He  may, 
however,  be  probably  found  if  we  adopt  the  Ukelj 

suggestkm  of  Simonis,  nn^ssiTTn^  »«a  nail,** 
**  a  tent-fiin,"  etc.  (and  metaphorically  **«  prince,** 


^  ^ 


etc.,  as  being  s(aMe,^nii)ss:  Arab.  JkJ*,  Jli0«, 

with  the  same  signification.   El-Wetideh,  8  JoJI 

(n.  of  unity  of  the  former),  is  a  place  in  N^d,  said 
to  be  in  the  Dahnit  (see  Ishbak);  there  is  also  a 
pUM»  caUed  El-Wetid;  and  El-Wetiddt  (perhaps 
pL  of  the  first-named ),  which  is  the  name  of  moun- 
tains belonging  to  Benee  *Abd-Alkh  Ihn  Ghatfll^ 
(Maroiidy  s.  w.).  £.  S.  P. 

JBTHXAH  i'rlhri'l,  i.  e,  Jithhih  [high, 
elevated,  CSes.;  hiU-placey'FuTti]:  StXotfi;  [Vat 
2c(Aa0a;]  Alex.  [Aid.  Comp.]  'UBxki  Jethela\ 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix. 
42),  named  with  Ajalon  and  Thimnathah.  In  tha 
Onomnsticon  it  is  mentioned,  without  any  descrip- 
tion or  indication  of  position,  as  *U$\dv,  It  has 
not  since  been  met  with,  even  by  the  indefatigabla 
Tdbler  in  his  late  Wandering  in  that  district  G. 

JBTH'RO  (y^iT,i  i,  e,  Jithro  [preiminenee^ 
tftperiority] :  *loB6p  •'  [Jethro] ),  called  also  Jether 
and  Hobab;  the  son  of  REUEFi,  was  priest  or  prince 
of  Midian,  both  ofiices  probably  being  combined  in 
one  person.  Moses  spent  the  forty  years  of  his 
exile  from  F^ypt  with  him,  and  married  his  daugh- 
ter Zipporah.  By  the  advice  of  Jethro,  Moses  ap< 
pointed  deputies  to  judge  the  congregation  and' 
share  the  burden  of  government  with  himself  (Ex. 
xriii.).  On  account  of  his  k)cal  knowlcd^  he  was 
entreated  to  remain  with  the  Israelites  throughout 
their  journey  to  Canaan;  hu  room,  however,  was 
supplied  by  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  super- 
naturally  indicated  the  phces  for  encamphig  (Num. 
X.  81,  83).  The  idea  conveyed  by  ths  name  ct 
Jethro  or  Jether  Is  probably  that  of  exceUenee, 
and  ss  Hobab  may  mean  beloved^  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  both  appeUatioQs  were  given  to  the  samt 
'person  fcr  simibtf  reasons  That  the  custom  of 
I  hatriivc  o  ore  than  one  name  wai  eommon  aiMa| 
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the  Jews  we  tee  in  the  eue  of  Bet^amliii  Benool; 
Rolomon,  Jedidiab,  etc. 

It  is  said  in  Ei.  ii.  18  that  the  priest  of  MIdian 
whose  daughter  Moses  married  was  Reuel;  after- 
wards, at  ch.  iii.  1,  he  is  called  Jethro,  as  also  hi 
ih.  xriii. ;  but  in  Num.  x.  29  "  Ilobab  the  son  of 
Raguel  the  Midianite"  is  called  Moses*  &ther-in* 
law :  assuming  the  identity  of  Hobab  and  Jethro, 
we  must  suppose  that  **  their  &ther  Keud/*  in  Ex. 
ii.  18,  was  really  their  grand&ther,  and  that  the 
person  who  "  said,  How  is  it  that  ye  an  come  so 
soon  to-day?  "  was  the  priest  of  ver.  16:  whereas, 
proceeding  on  the  hypothesu  that  Jethro  and  Ho- 
bab are  not  the  same  Individual,  it  seems  difficult  to 
del«rmwe  the  relationship  of  ReueL  Jethro,  Hobab, 
and  Moses.  The  hospitality,  freehearted  and  nn- 
sought,  which  Jethro  at  once  extended  to  the  nn- 
known  homeless  wanderer,  on  the  relation  of  his 
daughters  that  he  liad  watered  thdr  flock,  is  a  pic- 
ture of  eastern  manners  no  less  true  than  lorely. 
We  may  perhaps  suppose  that  Jethro,  before  his 
acquaintance  with  Moses,  was  not  a  worshipper  of 
the  true  God.  I'races  of  this  appear  in  the  dehty 
which  Moses  had  su^red  to  take  place  with  respect 
to  the  circumcision  of  his  son  (Ex.  It.  24-26): 
indeed  it  is  e?en  possible  that  Zipporah  had  after- 
wards been  subjected  to  a  kind  of  divorce  (Ex. 

xriii.  S,  n^rnvQ?),  on  account  of  her  attachment 
to  an  alien  creed,  but  that  growing  conrictions 
were  at  work  in  the  mind  of  Jethro,  ftom  the  cir- 
eumstance  of  Israel's  continued  prosperity,  till  at 
last,  acting  upon  these,  he  brought  back  his  daugh- 
ter, and  declared  that  his  impressions  were  eon- 
Armed,  for  ^now  he  knew  that  the  Lord  was 
greater  than  all  gods,  for  in  the  thing  wherein  they 
dealt  proudly,  he  was  above  them :  **  consequently 
we  are  told  that  "Jethro,  Moees*  &ther-in-law, 
took  a  bunitH>fieriiig  and  sacrifices  for  God:  and 
Aaron  came  and  all  the  ekten  of  Israel  to  eat  bread 
with  Moses*  lather-in-htw  btfore  God; "  as  though 
to  celebrate  the  event  of  his  conversion.  Whether 
or  not  the  account  given  at  Num.  x.  29-d2  refers 
to  this  same  event,  the  narrative  at  Ex.  xviii.  27 
ooincides  with  Hobab's  own  words  at  Num.  x.  30; 
and,  comparing  the  two,  we  may  suppose  that 
Moses  did  not  prevail  upon  his  £Either-in-law  to 
stay  with  the  congregation.  Calrin  (in  5  Sb.  Mont 
Comment.)  understands  w.  31,  32  thus:  "Thou 
hast  gone  with  us  hitherto,  and  hast  been  to  us 
instead  of  eyes,  and  now  what  profit  is  it  to  thee 
if,  having  sufiered  so  many  troubles  and  difficulties, 
thou  dost  not  go  on  with  us  to  inherit  the  promised 
blessing?"  And  Mat.  Henry  imagines  that  Ho- 
bab complied  with  this  invitation,  and  that  traces 
of  the  settlement  of  his  posterity  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  are  apparent  at  Judg.  i.  16  and  1  Sam.  xv. 
S.  Some,  and  among  them  Calvin,  take  Jethro 
and  Beuel  to  be  idenUcal,  and  call  Hobab  the 
irother^n-lnw  of  Moses.  The  present  punctuation 
•f  our  Bibles  does  not  warrant  this.     Why,  at 

Judg.  i.  16,  Moses*  fiither-fai-Uw  is  called  **3^p. 
(Kenite,  oomp.  Gen.  xv.  19),  or  why,  at  Num.  xii. 

1,  Zipporah,  if  it  be  Zipporah,  is  called  n^Q^^, 
A.  V.  Ethiopian,  is  not  clear. 

Tlie  Mohammedan  name  of  Jethro  la  Shoaib 
[Koran,  7, 11).  There  is  a  tale  in  the  Midrash 
Ihat  Jeth«o  was  a  oounselknr  of  Pharaoh,  who  tried 
*»»  disaiade  him  from  slaughtering  the  braelitish 
4d]dren,  and  consequently,  on  account  of  his  dem- 
ffwy,  was  foraed  to  flee  into  Midian,  but  was  re- 
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warded  by  becoming  the  fivther-iiF-lBm  of  II  ■■ 
(see  WeU*s  Bibiicai  Legemb,  p.  08,  noU),  ^m 
tiub;  HobAB.]  &  Im 

JBTUK  C^tS^  [prob.  nomadie  eonp  or  dr- 

cle] :  'Irrovp,  'Ifrro^p,  IroiwcMoi;  [Vat  In  1  Cbc 
r.  19,  Toupcuoy:]  Jethtr,  [Jetur,  7tertBt]),  Gen 
xxT.  16;  1  Chr.  I  31,  ▼.  19.     [iTxnLSA.] 

JEU^EL.  1.  (^^^^  {peAt.  trtamrt  ^ 
Gody.  n^w  [Vat  ncfiiA:]  JehueL)  A  Md 
man  of  Judah,  one  of  the  Bene-Zerah  [aont  of 
Z.] ;  apparently  at  the  time  of  the  fini  wtlUiiiifiii 
in  Jerunlem  (1  Chr.  ix.  6;  eomp.  2). 

8.  (Fcov^a;  Alex.  Icov)}\:  GtbeL)  Oaeof  litt 
Bene-Adonikam  [aons  of  A.]  who  reCnmed  to  Je- 
rusalem with  Esdns  (1  Esdr.  riil  80).     [Jkob..] 

For  other  occurrences  of  this  name  ne  Jj 


JE'ITBH  (tr>37^   [coOeamg  or  JuuUmmg\i 

'Ico^t,  'Ico^A,  'Ic^f,''Iao^s,  *Ifi6s,  'Xm^i:  Jdtm, 
Jam). 

1.  [*Ico^f,  Ico^A;  Alex,  in  Gen.  xxxvL  14, 
Uvsi  Jehtu.}  Son  of  Esau,  by  Aholibamah,  the 
daughter  of  Anah,  the  son  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite 
(Gen.  xxxri.  6,  14,  18;  1  Chr.  i.  36).  It  appcan 
from  Geo.  xxxvi.  S)0-26,  that  Anah  is  a  man*s  name 
(not  a  woman*B,  as  might  be  thought  from  ver.  9), 
and  by  comparison  with  ver.  8,  that  the  Horites 
Hirites.    Jeush  was  one  of  the  Edomiti^ 


dukes  (ver.  18).    The  Cethib  has  repeatedly  BT^^ 

Jcish. 

2.  floo^t;  Alex.  Urns.]  Head  of  a  Beqjamilt 
house,  which  existed  in  Darid's  time,  eon  oif  Bil- 
han,  son  of  Jediael  (1  Chr.  vii.  10,  11). 

3.  pWr;  Alex,  omite:  Jmu.]  A  Levile,  of 
the  house  of  Shimei,  of  the  fkmUy  of  the  Gershon- 
ites.  He  and  his  brother  Beriah  were  reckoned 
as  one  house  in  the  census  of  the  Lerites  taken  in 
the  reign  of  Darid  (1  Chr.  xxiiL  10, 11). 

4.  {^Uo6s;  Vat.  loov^;  Alex,  omits:  JehmtJ] 
Son  of  Behoboam  king  of  Judah,  by  Abihail,  the 
daughter  of  Eliab,  the  son  of  Jesse  (2  Chr.  xi  IS, 
19).  A.  a  H. 

JE'UZCV^:?^  [oonmeUnsi]:  'Ufio^;  [Vat 
I8«s;]  Alex.  Icovf :  JeAtis),  head  of  a  Bei^)amile 
house  in  an  obscure  genealogy  (1  Our.  viiL  10), 
apparently  son  of  Shahanim  and  Hodcah  his  tidid 
irife,  and  bom  in  Moab.  A.  C  H. 

JEW  Ol^n^  [patronym.,  see  Judah]  :  'kv 
3aiot:  Jvd€BUt/U  e.  Judtean;  *Iov8df(«,  Eath. 
riU.  17,  [Gal.  ii.  U;  'Iov^k6s,  S  Maee.  TiiL  11, 
xiii.  21;  'lovSaiMf,  '«as  do  the  Jews,"  GaL  iL  14; 

n'*Tin^  *Iou8a7<rr^  "in  the  Jews*  language,'* 
2  K.'xvul.  26,  28;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  18;  Ndb.  iii. 
24;  Is.  xxxri.  11, 13]).  litis  name  was  property 
applied  to  a  member  if  the  kingdom  of  Judah  after 
the  separation  of  the  ten  tribM.  In  this  aeoae  it 
occurs  twice  in  the  second  hoek  of  Kings,  2  K. 
xri.  6,  XXV.  26,  and  seven  times  in  the  later  cha|H 
ters  of  Jeremiah:  Jer.  xxxii.  12,  xxxiv.  9  (in  con* 
nection  with  Hebrew),  xxxviiL  19,  xl.  12,  xli.  3, 
xliv.  1,  fii.  28.  After  the  Return  the  word  reoeiied 
a  largo*  application.  Partly  from  the  predominanet 
of  the  memben  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Judah  among 
those  who  returned  to  Pale^ine,  partly  from  the 
identification  of  Judah  with  the  reBgioos  idea*  and 
hopes  of  the  people,  aU  the  memben  of  the 
state  were  caUed  Jews  (Judcana),  and  the 
was  extended  to  the  noDnaota  of  the  raee 
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teMghojft  the  nattoM  (Du.  UL  8, 19;  Eir.  W. 
If,  SS,  £e.;  Neh.  L  3,  it  16,  ?.  1,  Ae.;  firth,  iii. 
I  fl%  etc  Gf.  Joe  ^fO.  zL  5,  $  7,  ^«\^eiy0tty  8^ 
rh  twfta  Clou8aioi)  ^(  l(f  ^fiApa^  Mfi/tfeaif  tit 

Under  the  name  of  **  JodaBuit,**  the  people  of 
Juwd  wen*  known  to  ebaiical  writen.  The  most 
Umous  and  interestuig  notice  bj  a  heathen  writer 
ii  that  of  Tuitiis  {fftML  v.  S  ff.;  cf.  OreUi*!  £»- 
I).  The  tnit  of  extreme  eiduiiveneM  with 
he  apeeiaUy  chai^g^  them  is  noticed  by  many 
vritcn  (Jav.  Sai.  ziv.  103;  Died.  Sic.  JEcL 
84,  1;  Quint.  IfuL  Ui.  7,  91).  The  account  of 
Strabo  (zfi.  p.  760  ff)  ^  more  fitvorable  (cf.  Just 
nzri  9),  bat  it  waa  impoaBible  that  a  itranger 
eouhi  efamrly  undentand  the  meaning  of  Judaism 
as  a  discipline  and  preparation  for  a  universal  relig- 
loQ  (F.  C.  Meier,  JmhicOj  sea  veterum  aeriptoi'um 
frofamorum  de  rtbuM  JudaieU  fraomenta.  Jenae, 
1S39). 

The  force  of  the  title  *lov8a7off  is  seen  psrtieu- 
hriy  fai  the  Gospd  of  St.  John.  While  the  other 
efangelists  scarcely  ever  use  the  word  except  in 
the  tiUe  «« King  of  the  Jews  "  (as  given  by  Gen- 
tifes),*  St.  John,  standing  within  the  boundary  of 
the  Christian  age,  veiy  rarely  uses  any  other  term 
lo  describe  the  opponents  of  our  Lord.  The  name, 
faideed,  appeared  at  the  dose  of  the  Apostle's  life  to 
be  the  true  sntathesis  to  diristianity,  as  describing 
the  limited  and  definite  form  of  a  national  rdigion; 
bot  at  an  eariier  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  faith, 
H  was  eootrasted  wiUi  Greek  ('EAAiyy)  as  implying 
SB  OQtward  covenant  with  God  (Rom.  i.  16,  ii.  9, 
10;  CoL  UL  11,  Ac.).  In  this  sense  it  was  of 
wider  application  than  Hebrtio,  which  was  the 
eoRflative  of  HeUeniU  [Hbllemist],  and  marked 
a  divisioD  of  language  subsisting  within  the  entire 
body,  and  at  the  same  time  leas  expressive  than 
IsraiStey  which  brought  out  with  especial  clearness 
the  privileges  and  hopes  of  the  children  of  Jacob 
(I  Cor.  xL  29;  John  L  47;  1  Mace.  L  43,  53,  and 
sftn). 

The  history  of  Jnddsm  is  divided  by  Jost  — the 
noat  profound  writer  who  has  investigated  it — 
into  two  great  eraa,  the  firrt  extending  to  the  dose 
ol  the  eoUeetions  of  the  orsl  bws,  636  b.  c.  —  600 
A.  D.:  the  second  reaching  to  the  present  time. 
Aeeordlng  to  this  new  the  first  is  the  period  of 
original  devdopmeot,  the  second  of  formal  construc- 
tion; the  one  furnishes  the  constituent  dements, 
ths  second  the  varied  shape  of  the  present  foith. 
Bat  as  fiv  as  Judaism  was  a  great  stage  in  the  Di- 
vine revelation,  its  main  bterest  closes  with  the 
dertiuction  of  Jerusalem  in  70  A.  d.  From  that 
date  ita  present  living  force  was  stayed,  and  its 
history  is  a  record  of  the  human  shapes  in  which 
the  Divine  truths  of  earlier  times  were  enshrined 
snd  hidden.  The  old  sge  (Mp)  passed  away,  and 
ths  new  age  began  when  the  Holy  City  was  finally 
wrested  from  its  dtians  and  the  wocship  of  the 
Teniple  dosed. 

Tei  thia  shorter  period  from  the  Retnra  to  the 
iestmetioo  of  Jerusalem  was  pr^nant  with  great 
ihangea.  Foor  diflerent  dynasties  in  succession 
iirei^Bd  the  energies  and  influenced  the  character 
tf  the  Jewish  nation.  The  dominion  of  Persia 
686-333  B.  c),  of  Greece  (338-167  b  c),  of  the 
(167-63  B.  a),  of  the  Herods  (^  b.  o., 
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70  A.  D.)  snsihly  forthcrad  in  raikNia  ways  ths 
disdpline  of  the  people  of  God,  snd  prepared  the 
way  for  a  final  revelation.  An  outline  of  the  char> 
aeteristic  features  of  the  several  periods  is  given  in 
other  artidea.  Briefly  it  may  be  said  that  the  su- 
premacy of  Persia  was  marked  by  the  growth  of 
oiganization,  order,  ritual  [Cybus;  Dispkrsiob 
OP  THK  Jews],  that  of  Greece  by  the  spread  of 
liberty,  and  speeulation  [Auexawdbb;  Albzaji- 
dria;  HBLLEMI8T8],  that  of  the  Asmonaeans  by 
the  strengthening  of  independence  and  fidth  [Mao 
cabees],  that  of  the  Herods  by  the  final  sepai»> 
tion  of  the  donents  of  temporal  and  spiritual  d/h 
minion  into  antagonistic  systems  [Herod];  and 
so  at  length  the  inheritance  of  six  centuries,  pain- 
fully  won  in  times  of  eKbausUon  and  persecutieQ 
and  oppression,  was  transferred  to  the  treasury  of 
the  Christian  Chureh.  B.  F.  W. 

JEW  O'frt):  riowWoft  Judimu]),  JEWB 

(n'»Tnn^,,  Ch.  r^T^n^  ^  Ear.  and  Dan.). 
Originally  "  man,  or  men  of  Judah.*'  The  term 
first  makes  its  appearance  just  before  the  Captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes,  and  then  is  used  to  denote  the 
men  of  Judah  who  hdd  Elath,  and  were  driven  out 
by  Reain  Ung  of  Syria  (2  K.  zri.  6).  Elath  had 
been  taken  by  Azariah  or  Usaiah,  and  made  a  col- 
ony of  Judah  (2  K.  ziv.  22).  The  men  of  Judah 
in  prison  with  Jeremish  (Jer.  zzxiL  12)  are  called 
"Jews  "  in  our  A.  V.,  as  are  those  who  deserted 
to  the  Chald«ans  (Jer.  xxzviii.  19),  and  the  fra|^ 
ments  of  the  tribe  which  were  dispersed  in  Ifoah, 
Edom,  and  among  the  Ammonites  (Jer.  il.  11/. 
Of  these  latter  were  the  ooiifederatn  of  Ishmael 
the  son  of  Nethaniah,  who  were  of  the  blood-royal 
of  Judah  (Jer.  zli.  8).  The  fugitives  in  Egypt 
(Jer.  xliv.  1)  bdonged  to  the  two  tribes,  and  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  mora  important; 
and  the  same  general  term  is  applied  to  those  who 
were  carried  captire  by  Nebuchadneasar  (Jer.  liL 
28,  30)  as  well  as  to  the  remnant  which  was  left  in 
the  knd  (2  K.  xzv.  26;  Neh.  i.  2,  ii.  16,  Ac). 
That  the  term  Yih^  or  "  Jew"  was  m  the  latter 
history  used  of  the  membere  of  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Beq)amin  without  distinction  is  evident  frcmi 
the  case  of  Mordecai,  who,  though  of  the  tribe  of 
Bei\)amin,  is  called  a  Jew  (Esth.  ii.  6,  Ac.),  while 
the  people  of  the  Captirity  are  called  "  the  people 
of  Mordecai "  (Esth.  ilL  6).  Aaer  the  Captirity 
the  appellation  was  universally  given  to  thuse  who 
returned  from  Babylon.  W.  A.  W. 

JEWEL.    [Precious  Stoves.] 

JEWESS  (*Iov8a/a:  JudcBa)^  a  woman  of 
Hebrew  birth,  without  distinction  of  tribe  (Aela 
zri.  1,  zziv.  24).  It  is  applied  in  the  former  pas- 
sage to  Eunice  the  mother  of  Timothy,  who  was 
unquestionably  of  Hebrew  origin  (comp.  2  Tim.  ilL 
16),  and  in  the  bitter  to  DrusiUa,  the  wife  of  FsUi 
and  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 

JEWOSH  (*lov8a;ir^r:  Jvdaiau),  of  or  be 
longing  to  Jews:  an  epithet  applied  to  the  rabbhi* 
ical  Iq^ds  sgaiust  which  the  elder  apostle  wana 
his  younger  brother  (Tit  L  14). 

JBW^Y  (Tirrj :  *lov8a(a:  Judbo),  the  same 
word  dsewhere  rendered  Judah  and  Judaa.  It 
oocnn  but  once  In  the  O.  T.,  Dan.  ?.  18,  in  iHiieh 
verse  the  Hebrew  is  translated  both  by  Judah  and 
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Jeviy:  the  A.  Y.  ntainlng  the  latter  ee  it  stendi 
lnCo?ankla,T7Dd«le,  and  the  Genera  Bible.  Tb» 
variation  poaailily  aroae  from  a  too  &ithful  imitation 
tf  the  Vulg.,  whieh  hat  Jvda  and  Jvdaa,  Jewry 
eomes  to  us  through  the  Norman- Fkeneh,  and  is 
of  frequent  oceurrenee  in  Old  English.  It  is  Ibond 
besides  in  1  Esdr.  i.  ^9,  U.  4,  iv.  49,  v.  7,  8,  57, 
vL  1,  viii.  81,  ix.  8;  Bel,  83;  9  Maoe.  x.  24; 
Luke  zxiii.  6;  John  tU.  1.  [The  earlier  English 
lenions  have  generally  ^ Jewry"  (JmrU)  for  Ju- 
Im  In  the  N.  T.  See  Traneh,  AmtMarited  Ver- 
i<ois  ^  49,  9d  ed.  ~  H.] 

JBWS'  LANGUAOB,  IN  THE  (/T^Tin^). 
Literally  ««Jewishly:**  for  the  Hebrew  must  Sm 
taken  adverbially,  as  in  the  LXX.  (*Iov8cuW()  and 
Vulgate  (Judaice).  The  term  is  only  used  of  the 
language  of  the  two  southern  tribes  after  the  Cap- 
tirity  of  the  northern  kingdom  (2  K.  zviU.  86,  2S; 
t  Chr.  zzxii.  18;  Is.  zzzvi.  11,  18),  and  of  that 
spoken  by  the  captives  who  returned  (Neh.  ziii. 
94).  It  therefore  denotes  as  well  the  pure  Hebrew 
as  the  dialect  acquired  during  the  Captivity,  which 
was  characterized  by  Aramaic  forms  and  idioms. 
Elsewhere  (b.  xix.  18)  in  the  poetical  language  of 
~      '  it  is  called  "the  lip  of  Canaan." 


•JEWS*  RELIGION  (9  Maee.  vliL  1,  ziv. 
38;  GaL  L  14, 16).     [Judaism.] 

JEZANI'AH  (^n;3r  [whom  Jehovah  hean] : 
'ECoWoff  [Vat  FA.]  Aloe.  Is^orias  In  Jer.  il.  8: 

n^!?;  'ACapias  in  Jer.  zlii.  1:  Jenma$),  the  son 
of  tioshaiah,  the  Maachathite,  and  one  of  the  cap- 
tains of  the  forces,  who  had  escaped  from  Jerusa- 
lem during  the  final  attack  of  the  beleaguering 
army  of  the  Chsldieans.  In  the  consequent  pur- 
suit which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Zedekiah,  the 
army  was  scattered  from  him  and  dispersed  through- 
out the  open  country  among  the  neighboring  ^n- 
monites  and  Moabites,  watching  from  thence  the 
progress  of  events.  When  the  Babybnians  had 
departed,  JesEaniah,  with  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand, was  one  of  the  firrt  who  retuned  to  Geda- 
Bah  at  Mizpah.  In  the  events  which  followed  the 
assassination  of  that  officer  Jezaniah  took  a  prom- 
inent part  He  joined  Johanan  in  the  pursuit  of 
Ishmacl  and  his  murderous  associates,  and  in  the 
general  consternation  and  distrust  which  ensued  he 
became  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  the  mi- 
gration into  Egypt,  so  strongly  opposed  by  Jere- 
miah. Indeed  in  their  interview  with  the  prophet 
it  the  Khan  of  Chinham,  when  words  ran  Ugh, 
fezaniah  (there  called  Anriah)  was  apparently  the 
aader  in  the  dispute,  ud  for  once  took  precedence 
3f  Johanan  (Jer.  zUu.  2).  In  9  K.  nv.  93  he  is 
eslled  Jaazaniah,  in  which  form  the  name  was 
easily  coirupted  into  Asariah,  or  Zechariah,  as  one 
Iia  of  the  I.XX.  reads  it  The  Syriao  and  Jo- 
sephus  iulbw  the  Hebrew.  In  the  LXX.  his  &ther*s 
cams  is  Maaseiah. 

JBZ'EBEL  (b^1?M :  LXX.  and  N.  T.  *ic(«- 

jl^A;  Joseph.   'uCafidx-ni  Jetabei:   probably  a 
•uuue,  like  Aynu^  signifying  **  chaste,"  sine  ootfii, 

«  Imoogst  the  Spanish  Jews  the  name  of  Jsasbel 
vas  giTen  to  Isabella  "  the  CathoUe,**  In  conssqusnos 
of  the  detestation  in  which  her  mcmoiy  was  held  as 
Ihsb  persMsntor  (lord's  Handbook  of  S^n^  2d  ed. 
p.  486).  Whether  the  name  Isabella  was  origlnaUy 
MOBsetBd  with  that  of  Jeaebel  Is  douMfeL 

»  Aoeording  to  the  md^og  of  A.  T.  and  the  oMw 
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QessBha  m  woe,),  wifo  of  Ahab,  king  of  bmL  nd 
mother  of  Athaliah,  queen  of  Jndah,  and  Ahamk 
and  Joram,  kings  of  Israel^  She  was  a  rbceiu> 
cian  princess,  daughter  of  «<£thhaal  king  of  the 
Zidonians  "  (or  iSbobal  king  of  the  Syriant  and 
Sidonians,  Menander  apmd  Joseph.  AnL  viii.  13, 
$  9;  c.  A/HOHf  i.  18).  Her  marriage  with  Ahah 
was  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  Isrsd.  Not 
only  was  the  union  with  a  Oanaanitish  wife  nnpve- 
eedented  in  the  northern  kingdom,  but  the  diarae- 
ter  of  the  queen  gave  additional  force  and  signift- 
cance  to  what  might  else  hare  been  regarded  merely 
as  a  commercial  and  political  measure,  natural  to  a 
king  devoted,  as  was  Ahab,  to  the  aria  of  pcaet 
and  the  splendor  of  regal  luxury.  She  was  »  wt^ 
man  in  whom,  with  the  reckless  and  fiecntioaa 
habits  of  an  oriental  queen,  were  united  the  atoii- 
cst  and  fiercest  qualities  inherent  in  the  PhoenlciBD 
people.  The  royal  fomily  of  Tyre  was  remulcaUs 
at  that  time  both  for  its  rdigious  fanaticism  and 
its  savage  temper.  Her  £sther  Ethbaal  united  with 
his  royid  office  the  priesthood  of  the  goddea  Ae> 
tarte,  and  had  come  to  the  throne  by  the  mnrdtf 
of  his  predecessor  Phelles  (Joseph,  c.  Apiom^  L  18). 
The  next  generation  included  within  itself  Sidueas, 
or  Matgenes,  king  and  priest  of  Baal,  the  murdciw 
Pygmalion,  and  Klisa  or  Dido,  foundress  of  Car- 
thage (i6.).  Of  this  stock  came  JesebeL  In  her 
hands  her  husband  became  a  mere  puppet  (1  K. 
xxi.  95).  Even  after  his  death,  throi^h  the  reigns 
of  his  sons,  her  influence  was  the  evil  genins  of 
the  djuasty.  Through  the  marriage  of  her  daogh- 
ter  Athaliah  with  the  king  of  Jv^ah,  it  extended 
even  to  the  livtl  kingdom.  The  wild  license  of 
her  life,  the  magical  foscination  of  her  arts  or  of 
her  character,  became  a  proverb  in  the  nation  (9 
K.  ix.  29).  Long  afterwards  her  name  lived  as 
the  byword  for  aB  that  was  execrable,  and  in  the 
Apocalypse  it  is  gi^'en  to  a  church  or  an  indtridoal^ 
in  Asia  Minor,  combining  in  like  manner  frf'ifntm 
and  profligacy  (Kev.  ii.  &).  If  we  may  trust  the 
nuniben  of  the  text,  she  must  have  married  Ahab 
before  his  accession.  He  reigned  29  years;  and 
19  yean  from  that  time  her  grandson  Ahaziah  vras 
91  years  of  age.  Her  daii^ter  Athaliah  must 
have  been  bora  therefore  at  least  37  years  before. 

The  fint  efibct  of  her  influence  was  the  inmid> 
diate  establishment  of  the  Phoenician  irarship  on  n 
grand  scale  in  the  court  of  Ahab.  At  her  table 
were  supported  no  less  than  450  prophets  of  Baal, 
and  400  of  Astarte  (1  K.  xvi.  81,  89,  xvili  19). 
The  prophets  of  Jehovah,  who  up  to  this  time  had 
found  thdr  chief  r^tige  in  the  northern  kingdom, 
were  attacked  by  her  orders  and  put  to  the  sword 
(1  K.  xvui.  13;  9  K.  ix.  7).  When  at  hat  the 
people,  at  the  instigation  of  Eiyah,  rose  against  her 
ministen,  and  sUughtered  them  at  the  fooi  of 
Carmel,  and  when  Ahab  was  terrified  into  sabmis- 
smn,  she  alone  retained  her  presence  of  mind;  and 
when  she  received  in  the  palaoe  of  Jesred  the  tid- 
ings that  her  rsligkm  was  all  but  destroyed  (1  K. 
xix.  1),  her  only  answer  was  one  of  those  feaifad 
vows  which  have  made  the  leaders  of  Semitic 
nations  so  torible  whether  for  gpyd  or  evil  — 


Tersions,  It  to  i^p  ywoUl  cov,  ^  thy  wilb.»  In  that 
case  she  most  be  the  wUb  of  the  **  angel ;  **  and  tbs 
expreaiiou  would  thus  oouflnn  the  Inlenanlslloa 
whIeh  makes  ^  the  angel  **  to  be  the  btehop  er  p» 

oOeer  of  the  Ohureh  of  Xltyaltsa ;  and  4hfe 

woiM  Ihns  be  his 
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m  «  mMnge  Co  Che  wy  man  who,  m  it 
ham  nemed  bat  an  hour  hthn,  had  her 
fib  in  hia  powar:  **  Ai  surely  as  thou  art  Elgah 
sod  aa  /  am  Jeuhel  (LXX.)  so  may  God  do  to 
ow  and  more  also,  if  by  this  time  Co-m<»Tow  I 
■aka  net  thy  Ule  as  the  lile  of  one  of  them" 
(1  K.  ziK.  S).  Eiyah,  who  had  eneounCered  un- 
daanCed  the  king  and  the  whole  force  of  the 
prophBtaor  Baal^MHeared'*  (LXX.)  the  wrath  of 
the  ttwftil  qneen,  and  fled  for  his  life  beyond  the 
forthflst  limita  of  Israel  (1  K.  zix.  3).  [Eluah.] 
Ha  next  instanee  of  her  power  is  still  more 
and  complete.  When  she  found  her 
down  by  lus  disappointment  at  being 
Ihwarted  by  NaboCh,  she  todc  the  matCer  into  her 
mm  handa,  with  a  spirit  which  reminds  us  of 
GtytsDuieatrB  or  Lady  Macbeth,  f  Dost-Mou  now 
fOfon  the  kingdom  of  Israel?  (play  the  king, 
vsmSt  0aio't\4a^  LXX).  Arise  and  eat  bread  and 
let  Chine  heart  be  merry,  and  /  will  give  thee  the 
fiasjwl  of  Naboth  the  JesreeUCe"  (1  K.  zzi.  7). 
She  wrola  a  waciant  in  Ahab*s  name,  and  sealed 
it  with  his  seal  It  was  eouebed  in  Che  official 
of  the  Israelite  law — a  solenm  fost  — 
1  —  a  charge  of  Usaphemy  —  Che  author- 
ised pvniahflMnt  of  stoning.  To  her,  and  not  to 
Ahah,  was  sent  Che  announeement  that  the  royal 
widies  were  aeoomplished  (IK.  xzi.  14),  and  she 
bade  her  hvaband  go  and  Cake  the  vacant  property , 
aad  en  her  aeoordingly  fell  Che  prophet's  curse,  as 
wd  as  on  her  husband  (1  K.  zzi.  23). 

We  hear  no  won  of  her  for  a  long  period.  But 
ihs  Biwfivad  Ahab  by  14  years,  and  still,  as  queen- 
methar  (after  the  orientol  custom),  was  a  great 
penonaga  in  the  court  of  her  sons,  and,  as  such, 
beesnn  the  specud  mark  for  vengeance  when  Jehu 
adraaeed  against  Jcsred  to  overthrow  the  dynasty 
of  Ahab.  •*  What  peace  so  k>ng  as  the  whoredoms 
of  thy  mother  Jezebel  and  her  witebcrefts  are  so 
■any?'*  (9  IC  iz.  23).  But  in  that  supreme 
hoar  of  lier  house  the  spurit  of  the  aged  queen  rose 
within  her,  equal  to  the  dreadful  emergency.  She 
«■  la  the  psdaee,  which  stood  by  the  gate  of  the 
oily,  ooeriooklng  the  approach  from  the  easL  Be- 
MBth  lay  the  open  spftce  under  the  city  walls. 
|he  dekermiiied  to  fiuse  the  destroyer  of  her  fiunily, 
«liom  die  saw  rapidly  advancing  in  his  chariot.* 
8hs  painted  her  eyelids  in  the  eastern  fashion  with 
ntiniony,  so  as  to  gire  a  darker  border  to  the 
wfm,  and  make  them  look  higer  and  brighter 
(KeQ),  poasibly  in  order  to  induce  Jehu,  after  the 
■aoner  of  eaatem  usurpers,  to  take  her,  the  widow 
of  his  predewasor,  for  his  wife,^  but  more  probably 
ss  the  hwt  aet  of  r^gal  splendor.^  She  tired 
(''made  good  *')  her  head,  and,  looking  down  upon 
Um  from  the  high  latticed  window  in  the  tower 
(Joseph.  AnL  iz.  6,  §  4),  she  met  him  by  an  allu- 
tei  to  a  former  aet  of  treason  in  the  history  of 
bar  adopted  eoontry,  wlueh  conveys  a  diflbrent  ez- 

•  A  fiaphle  eooeeptfoa  of  this  seene  ooonzs  in 
UOm^n  AUkaUtf  Aet  IL  So.  6. 

*  Aeeoidiag  to  the  ezplanatton  of  S.  Xphrsm  Syms 
stf  Ibc. 

«  •The  A.  T.  (8  K.  iz.  80)  rsndeis  Cbr  Hebrew 

(rPJ^7  1^193  07(*)1\  hi  the  tezt,  «  painted  h» 
ksa*, "  but  In  Che  maigln  more  strictly,  ^  put  her  ey«s 
la  palallaf  "  (or  »ia  pslttl'*).  The  act  raforred  to  Is 
a  •HBlllar  one  smong  Syrian  women  at  the  premat 
"They  <pdot*  or  blacken  the  eyelids  and 
afih  km,  and  prolong  the  appUoatloa  fai  a  da* 
PSmO,  so  aa  to  laogthan  and  ndoee  the  aya 
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preanon,  according  as  we  take  one  or  other  of  the 
difierent  interpretatbns  given  to  it  (1.)  "Wss 
there  peace  to  Zimri,  who  slew  his  <  lord  '  ?  *'  as  if 
to  remind  Jehu,  now  in  the  fullness  of  his  triumph, 
how  Omri,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  which  he 
was  destroying,  had  himself  come  into  power  as 
the  avenger  of  Zimri,  who  had  murdered  Baasha, 
as  he  now  had  murdered  Jebonm :  or  (2)  a  direct 
address  to  Jehu,  as  a  second  Zimri:  **I8  it 
peace?  '*  (following  up  the  question  of  her  son  in 
2  K.  iz.  31).  »Is  it  peace,  O  Zimri,  slayer  of  his 
lord? *'  (So  Keil  and  LXX.  ^  d^ni  Za^pl  « 
Aopfvr^s  rov  Kuoiw  a&rov;)  Or  (3)  **  Peace  to 
Zimri,  who  dew  nis  *  lord '  *'  —  (according  to  Jo- 
sephus,  AnL  u.  6,  §  4,  jroX^t  9ov\os  4  &iroKTc( 
rar  rhy  Scowot^k)  ~  which  sgain  may  be  taken 
either  as  an  ironical  welcome,  or  (according  to 
EwaM,  iii.  166,  260)  as  a  rammder  that  as  Zimri 
had  spared  the  seraglio  of  Baasha,  to  she  was  pr»> 
pared  to  welcome  Jdiu.  The  general  character  of 
Jeaebel,  and  the  doubt  as  to  the  details  of  the  his- 
tory of  Zimri,  would  lead  us  nther  to  adopt  the 
sterner  view  of  her  speech.  Jehu  looked  up  from 
his  chariot  —  and  his  answer,  again,  is  variously 
given  in  the  LXX.  and  in  the  Hebrew  tezt.  In 
the  former  he  ezdaims,  ^  Who  art  thout —  Come 
down  to  me."  In  the  latter,  **  Who  is  on  my  side, 
who  ?  "  In  either  case  the  issue  is  the  same.  Two 
or  three  eunuchs  of  the  royal  harem  show  their 
faces  at  the  windows,  and  at  his  command  dashed  ^ 
the  ancient  princess  down  from  the  chamber.  She 
fell  immediaidy  in  front  of  the  conqueror*s  chariot. 
The  blood  flew  from  her  mangled  corpse  over  the 
palace-wall  behind,  and  over  Uie  advancing  horses 
in  front.  The  merciless  destroyer  passed  on ;  and 
the  last  remains  of  life  were  trampled  out  by  the 
horses'  hoofs.  The  body  was  left  in  that  open 
space  called  in  modem  eastern  language  **the 
mounds,**  where  oflbl  is  thrown  from  the  city-walla. 
The  dogs  of  eastern  cities,  which  prowl  around 
these  localities,  and  which  the  present  writer  met 
on  this  very  spot  by  the  modem  village  which  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  Jezreel,  pounced  upon  this  unez- 
pected  prey.  Nothing  was  left  by  them  but  the 
hard  portions  of  the  human  skeleton,  the  skull, 
the  hands,  and  the  feet  Such  was  the  sight  which 
met  the  eyes  of  the  messengers  of  Jehu,  whom  he 
had  sent  from  his  triumphd  banquet,  struck  with 
a  momentary  fooling  of  compassion  for  the  foil  of 
so  much  greatness.  "(30,  see  now  this  cursed 
woman  and  bury  her,  for  she  is  a  king's  daughter.** 
When  he  heard  the  fate  of  the  body,  he  exckimed 
in  words  which  no  doubt  were  k>ng  remembered  as 
the  epiti4)h  of  the  greatest  and  wickedest  of  the 
queens  of  Israel  —  *'  Thia  ia  the  word  of  Jehovah, 
which  He  spake  by  his  servant  Elyah  the  Tishbitc, 
saying.  In  the  portion  <  of  Jesreel  shall  the  dogs 
eat  tb«  flesh  of  Jezebel;  and  the  carcase  of  JcccImI 
shall  be  as  dung  on  the  free  of  the  earth;  so  that 


In  appssraaoe  to  what  Is  called  otoioiuf  shape 

The  powder  flrom  which  kSkl  Is  made  Is  oolleetsd  frosa 
burung  almond  shalls,  or  frankincense,  and  is  in- 
tensely black.  Antimony,  and  various  ores  of  lsa<<, 
are  a.M  employed.  The  powder  is  applied  by  a  small 
probe  of  wood,  ivoiy,  or  silver,  called  med.*^  (Thos»i 
son.  Land  and  Book^  ii.  181.)  Vor  flgures  of  ths 
InstrUDMnts  nsed  in  the  proesas,  see  also  the  woik  s^ 
ftrrsd  to.  H. 

dXSilffjff  <*dash,*>asftomapseolidoa(Fa.edLii 
«  p^n,**  snoothflsM.'* 
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Umj  ■luai  Doi  ny,  TUi  U  Jcnbel*'  (9  K.  ii.  86, 
«7).  ▲.  P.  S. 

JEZEXUS  ClffCnXos;  [V»t  ic^xotO  ZmA- 
oieM).  1.  The  nma  m  Jahaxibl  (1  Eadr.  viii. 
»). 

^-  ([*I«{nA^of :]  /eAelut.)  JshieLi  thi  fktlMr 
0f  Obadiah  (1  EKir.  viU.  85). 

JS'ZER  OS.*;  [/ormo/ioii,  ima^e]:  'IirirdLy 
b  Gen.  zlvi.  S4';  *IfWo,  Num.  zxrl.  48,  Akx. 
I<irf>i;  'A(H^p,  1  Chr.  vU.  13,  Alei.  Scuu»,  [Vat. 
I^o^ffiilp,  Comp.  Aid.  *Uffa4pi]  JeMer)^  the  third 
■on  of  Nftphtali,  tnd  &ther  of  the  fiunily  of  the 
Jcseritet,  who  were  nombcfed  in  the  jjaini  of 
Ifoftb. 

JE'ZERITES,  THE  Ol??n:  4  ^tatpi 
[Vat  'p9t],  Akx.  o  If 0*^1 :  JeteriUa).  A  fiumily 
of  the  trihe  of  Kaphtoli,  deeoendaota  of  Jeaer  (Num. 
ml  49). 

JEZFAH  (n^V.  [H^kom  JetooA  tprmUeM, 
•r  «9i»a(e<]  :  'ACTa;  [Vat  aCcm,  FA.  A8cia:] 
/«cia),  properly  Yizziyyah,  a  detoendant  of  Parosh, 
and  one  of  thoie  among  the  laymen  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  whc  had  married  atrange  wives,  and 
at  Kara*!  bidding  had  promiaed  to  put  them  away 
(Ear.  z.  26).  In  1  Eedr.  iz.  26  he  is  called  Eodias. 
The  Syriao  of  Ezra  reads  JtMomak, 

JE^ZIEL  (bHnt|»,  Keri  bsf^^,  which  is  the 
reading  of  some  MSS*  [ouenMy  of  God] :  ^l^iiK; 
FA.  A(iri\;  [Aid.  'lofi^A;  Comp.  'Efi^X:]  JazUl), 
one  of  the  skUled  Bei\jamite  archers  or  slingera  who 
joined  DaWd  in  his  retreat  at  Ziitlag.     He  was 

E»bably  the  son  of  Azmaveth  of  BahurVm,  one  of 
vid*s  heroes  (1  Chr.  zii.  8).  In  the  Syriao  Jesiel 
ia  omitted,  and  the  tons  ol  Azmaveth  are  there 
Fdet  and  Berachah. 

JEZLFAH    (nWnbr.     [Jekovah    deUven, 

Fiint]:  'IcCXfor;  [Vat' Zoptia ;]  Alez.  E(Kia; 
[Comp.  Aid.  *U(f\la''  JetUa]),  one  of  a  bng  list 
of  Bei\jamite  hauls  of  houses,  sons  of  Elpaal,  who 
dwelt  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  viU.  18). 

Aa     C*     U. 

JEZO^AB  C^rnt^  [»/iinmg,  MlHant,  as  a 
verb] :  Scub:  I*nar)^  the  son  of  Helah,  one  of  the 
wives  of  Asner,  the  lather  or  founder  of  Tekoa,  and 
posthumous  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  iv.  7).    The 

Keri  has  ^11^1  "  and  Zohar,"  which  was  followed 
by  the  LXX.  and  by  the  A.  V.  of  1611.  [Zoar, 
at  the  end.] 

JEZRAHFAH  (njrrTT^  [Jekovah  eauta 
»>  brtak forth,  i.  e.  into  6fe]i  [Vat  Alez.  FA. 
■nit;  FA.»]  Icfriaf?  [Comp.  Aid.  'U(o6pi] 
'esToSa),  a  Levite,  the  leader  of  the  choristers  at 
he  solonn  dedieation  of  the  wall  of  Jemsaleoi 
jnder  Nehemiah  (Neh.  zii.  42).  The  Angers  had 
built  themsdves  villages  in  the  environs  of  the  city, 
and  the  Oasis  c^  the  Jordan,  and  with  the  minstrds 
^y  gathered  themselves  together  at  the  firrt  sum- 
:nons  to  keep  the  dedieation  with  gladness. 

JEZ'RE^L  (bn^^^T?  [God  wiff  sow  or 
seotter]:  'uM^'*  [Vat*  AOxnyX;  Alez.1  Ic^- 
ocovyA.,  A1ez.*^lf^ii}X:]  JesraAeOt  according  to  the 
reeeived  tezt  a  descendant  of  the  &ther  or  founder 
ef  Etam,  of  the  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  3).     But 

•  In  Jos.  Afif.  ViU.  18, 1  6,  it  is  called  Itvpii^XA, 
Xi0Mw6)uii\  in  vUL  ]8,f  7  *I<apov  ii4Aiff  sli«|y ; 
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ss  the  vene  now  stands,  we  masi  snppilly 

word  as  "frmilies;**  "^these  (are  the  ikmillesoO 

the  lather  of  Etam.**    Both  the  LXX.  and  Vdg. 

read  ^33,  Msons,*'  for  ^3M,  <«fother,**  and  so 

of  Keonioott^s  MSS.  have  the  same,  while  in  tww 
of  De  Roesi's  the  readings  an  eomhined.  Hat 
Syriac  is  singdarly  diiRrat  from  all :  **  Am! 
these  an  the  sons  of  Aminodob,  AeUzar^el,  ete., 
Neshmo,  and  Dibosh,'*  the  Isst  cfauns  of  vcr.  8 
being  entirely  omitted.  But,  aUbongh  the  Syriae 
tezt  of  the  Chronicles  is  so  eorrupt  as  to  be  of  fittle 
authority  in  this  case,  there  can  be  no  doabi  that 
the  genealogy  in  w.  8,  4  is  so  eonfoaed  as  to 
be  attended  with  afanost  insuperable  '^ifPniHwa 
Tremellius  and  Junius  regard  Etam  as  the  proper 
name  of  %  perKm,  and  Jeneel  as  one  of  hie  aoni, 
while  Bertheau  oonaiden  them  both  naioea  of 
plaoes.  The  Taigum  on  Chron.  has,  **  And  these 
an  the  Rabbis  dwelling  at  Etam,  Jeoeel,**  etc  In 
ver.  4  Hur  is  referred  to  as  the  ancestor  of  that 
brsoch  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  therefore,  if  tha 
preeent  tezt  be  adopted,  we  must  nad,  **  and  theae^ 
namely,  Abi-Etam,  Jesreel,"  etc.  But  the  prob- 
ability is  that  in  ver.  8  a  elstise  haa  ben  omitted. 

JBZ'REfiL  (Vh^^   [see  abova] :  LXX. 


*Iff<rpaA,  rufpaikf  *If^\,  *Eapa4i  Alex. 
Ifparihj  ItrpmiKt  IcCo^cA,  etc.:  Vu]g.  Jarahtt, 
Jeernil^  Jetrail,\  Joeeph.  *Ic4rfMhyAa,  -AnL  vin. 
13,  i  6,  *Ic(rp(UAa,  ilnt  iz.  6,  $  4,  *lC<(pa,«  AnL 
viil.  15,  §§  4,  6;  ^Eo'Sp^Aw/i,  or  *Zo^oixm9,  Jod. 
1.  8,  iv.  6 ;  *£0'8)Hl(i)Xa,  Eusebius  sjia  Jeroma,  in 
OnomatUoon,  voce  Jezratl,  Latiniaed  into  StraddtL. 
See  Bordeauz  Pilgrim  in  //m.  ffierotoL  p.  686). 
Its  modem  name  b  Zerin,  which  ia  in  fret  tha 
same  word,  and  whieh  first  appears  In  William  of 
Tyra  (zzi.  26)  as  Gerin  {Gerimm),  and  Beiuuiiin 
of  Tudela  as  Zandn,  The  history  of  the  Identifiea- 
f  ion  of  these  names  is  well  given  in  Robinson,  B.  A 
1st  ed.  iii.  163, 166,  and  is  curious  as  an  fiample 
of  the  tenacity  of  a  local  traditiou,  in  spite  of  tha 
carelessness  of  modem  travellers. 

The  name  ia  used  in  S  Sam.  U.  9  and  (?)  iv.  4, 
and  Hos.  i.  6,  for  the  valley  or  plain  between  Gilboa 
and  Little  Hermon;  and  to  this  phdn,  in  its  widest 
eztent,  the  general  form  of  the  name  EsdraeloQ 
(first  used  in  Jud.  L  8)  has  been  spplied  in  modem 
times.  It  is  probably  from  the  richness  of  the  plain 
that  the  name  is  derived,  "  (Sod  has  sown,*'  ^  (kd^s 
sowing.**  For  the  events  connected  with  this  great 
battle-field  of  Palestine,  see  Esdraslom. 

In  its  more  limited  sense,  as  applied  to  the  city, 
it  first  appears  in  Josh.  ziz.  18,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a  dty  of  Issachar,  in  the  neighbornood 
of  Chesulloth  and  Shmiem;  and  it  hiS  dtizeDs 
(1  K.  zzi.  1-8),  elders,  and  nobles  of  iU  own  (1  K. 
zzi.  8-11).  But  its  historical  importance  datea 
from  the  reign  of  Ahab;  who  choee  it  ibr  hia  ehi^ 
residence,  as  Omri  had  chosen  Samaria,  and  Baaaha 
Tinah. 

The  rituaUon  of  the  modem  village  of  Zrrtn  stiB 
renudns  to  show  the  fitness  of  his  w»ica.  It  ia  osi 
one  of  the  gentle  swells  whieh  rise  out  of  tha  fettin 
plain  of  Eadraelon;  but  with  two  peenliaritiea  whieh 
mark  it  out  from  the  rest  One  is  its  strength 
On  the  N.  E.  the  bin  preeents  a  steep  rocky  dceoeDt 
of  at  least  100  ieet  (Robinson,  1st  ed.  HL  168). 


lBvU.16,ff  4,6,*I(«ipiu 

«f  *UCiipa,  'A«ipo»,  'ACi^m,  *AC<aa. 


JBZBEBL 

Hm  «tfav  is  Hs  eentnl  loeiiMtT.  It  itaodt  at  the 
•padng  of  the  middle  bnuich  of  the  three  eastern 
fcria  ik  the  pUio,  and  loc4i  straight  towards  the 
wide  weatem  levd ;  thtn  coininaiulin;  the  view 
towards  the  Jordan  on  the  east  (3  K.  U.  17),  and 
fisible  from  Carmel  on  the  west  (1  K.  xviii.  46). 

In  the  neighborbood,  or  within  the  town  prob- 
sUj,  was  a  temple  and  grove  of  Astarte,  with  an 
Mtafjiiihroent  of  400  priests  supported  bj  Jesebel 
(i  K.  xn.  83;  2  K.  X.  U).  The  pahwe  of  Ahab 
(1  K.  zzi.  1,  zWii.  46),  probably  containing  his 
*^  harj  bouae  **  (1  K.  xxii.  39),  was  oo  the  eastern 
ride  of  the  city,  forming  part  of  the  city  wall  (oomp. 
I  K.  zxL  1;  a  K.  ix.  25,  80,  33).  The  seragUo, 
is  friiidh  Jezebel  lived,  was  on  the  city  wall,  and 
fa»1  a  high  window  fiusing  eastward  (2  K.  iz.  80). 
tVee  by,  if  not  forming  part  of  this  seraglio  (as 
JoKphus  suppoeet,  crSura  M  rov  wipyov,  AniL 
iz.  6,  §  4),  was  a  watch-tower,  on  whidi  a  sentinel 
stood,  to  give  notice  of  arrivals  from  the  disturbed 
diitrici  beyond  the  Jordan  (2  K.  ix.  17).  This 
watch-tower,  well-known  as  "  the  tower  in  Jecreel,** 
may  possibly  have  been  the  tower  or  **  migdol  **  near 
whidi  the  Egyptian  army  was  encamped  b  the 
battle  between  Kecho  and  Josiah  {Berod.  il.  169). 
An  ancient  square  tower  which  stands  amongst  the 
bofds  of  the  modem  village  may  be  its  representa- 
tive. The  gatewny  of  the  city  on  the  east  was  also 
the  gateway  of  the  pahu»  (2  K.  iz.  34).  Imme- 
dcUdy  in  front  of  the  gateway,  and  under  the  city 
wall,  was  an  open  spaee,  such  as  existed  before  the 
neigfaboring  city  of  Bethshan  (2  Sam.  zxi.  12),  and 
■  osoaDy  found  by  the  walls  of  eastern  cities,  under 
the  name  of  **  the  mounds  **  (see  Arabian  NighU, 
pftsamy,  whence  the  dogs,  the  scavengers  of  the 
Ksst,  prowled  in  aesrch  of  oflal  (2  K.  ix.  25).  Here 
Jenbel  met  with  her  end  (2  K.  ix.  35).  [Jezbbbl.] 
A  little  fbrther  east,  but  adjoining  to  the  royal 
domain  (1  K.  xxi.  1),  was  a  smooth  tract  of  luid 
desied  out  of  the  uneven  valley  (2  K.  ix.  25), 
which  bdonged  to  Naboth,  a  citizen  of  Jeereel 
(2  K.  iz.  35),  by  an  herecjitary  right  (1  K.  zzi.  8); 
hut  the  royal  grounds  were  so  near  that  it  would 
bave  been  easily  turned  into  a  garden  of  herbs  for 
the  royal  nae  (1  K.  zzi.  2).  Here  El^ah  met 
Ahab,  Jdiu,  and  Bidkar  (1  K.  xxL  17);  and  hero 
Jehu  met  Joram  end  Ahaziah  (2  K.  ix.  21,  25). 
[Eluah  ;  Jehu.]  Whether  the  vineyard  of 
Naboth  vraa  hero  or  at  Samaria  is  a  doubtful  ques- 
tion.    [Naboth.] 

StiD  in  the  same  eastern  direction  an  two 
iwinga,  one  12  minntea  from  the  tovrn,  the  other 
Jlmmutcs  (Robinson,  Isted.  iii.  167).  This  latter 
spring  **  Bows  ftvm  under  a  sort  of  cavern  in  the 
wall  of  conglomerate  rock,  which  here  forms  the 
InsB  of  Gilboa.  llie  water  is  excellent;  and  issuing 
twn  erefices  in  the  rocks,  it  spreads  out  at  onoe 
'iito  a  fine  limpid  pool,  40  or  50  feet  in  diameter, 
fn3  cf  fish  *'  (Robinson,  BibL  Ret.  iU.  168).  lliis 
|4obably,  both  from  its  nze  and  situation,  was 
known  aa  ••tub  Srauco  of  Jrzkeel"  (mia- 
tnuHbled  A.  V.  *«a  fouutaui,**  1  Sam.  xxix.  1), 
wiicre  Said  was  encamped  before  the  battle  of  Gil- 
bea;  and  probably  the  same  as  the  spring  of 
•*  Harod/'  when  Gideon  encamped  before  his  night 
attack  on  the  Midianitca  (Jiidg.  vii.  1,  mistrana- 
feted  A.  y.  '»the  well*').  The  name  of  Harod, 
Mtrombfing/*  probably  was  taken  from  thr  *•  trem- 
bling **  of  Gideon'a  army  (Jodg.  vii.  3>.  It  was  the 
SDcne  of  soooeiisive  encampments  of  t*  )  Crusaders 
md  Saraeena;  and  was  called  by  the  Cliristtans 
Tabaaia,  and  by  the  Araba  *Ain  Jdlud^  *  the  spriroc 
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of  GSoUath  '*  (Robfaiaen,  BibL  Ret,  lU.  69).  Thh 
last  name,  which  it  still  bears,  is  derived  from  a 
tradition  mentioned  by  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  that 
here  Darid  killed  Goliath.  The  tradition  may  be  a 
confused  reminiscence  of  many  battles  fought  in  ita 
neighborhood  (Ritter,  Jordan^  p.  416);  or  the  word 
may  be  a  ooiruption  of  "  Gilead,"  supposing  thai 
to  be  the  ancient  name  of  Gilboa,  and  thus  explain- 
hig  Judg.  vii.  8,  «*  depart  from  Mount  Gilead** 
(Schwarz,  884). 

According  to  Joeephus  (AnL  riii.  15,  $$  4,  6), 
this  spring,  and  the  pod  attached  to  it,  was  the 
spot  where  Naboth  and  his  sons  were  executed, 
where  the  dogs  and  swine  licked  up  their  blood  and 
that  of  Ahab,  and  where  the  hariots  bathed  bi  the 
blood-stained  water  (LXX).  But  Uie  natural  in- 
ference fiiom  the  present  text  of  1  K.  xxii.  38  mokci 
the  scene  of  these  events  to  be  the  pool  of  Samaria 
[See  Naboth.] 

With  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Ahab  the  glory  of 
Jezreel  departed.  No  other  king  is  described  as 
living  there,  and  the  name  was  so  deeply  associated 
with  the  family  of  its  founder,  that  when  the  Divine 
retribution  overtook  the  house  of  their  destroyer, 
the  eldest  child  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  who  was  to 
be  a  living  witness  of  the  coming  vengeance,  was 
called  »*  Jeared;  "  *«  for  I  will  avenge  the  bk)od  of 
Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jdiu  .  .  .  and  at  thai 
day  I  will  break  the  bow  of  Israel  in  the  valley  of 
Jezreel ;  .  .  .  and  great  shall  be  the  day  of  Jea- 
reel*'  (Hos.  i.  4,  5, 11).  And  then  out  of  thai 
day  and  place  of  humiliation  the  name  is  to  go 
liack  to  Its  original  signification  as  derived  fivm 
the  beautyand  fertility  of  the  rich  {dain,  and  to 
become  a  pledge  of  the  revived  beauty  and  richness 
of  Israel.  "  I  will  *  hear  and  answer  *  the  heavens, 
and  *  they  will  hear  and  answer '  the  earth,  and  the 
earth  shall  *hear  and  answer*  the  corn  and  the 
wine  and  the  oil  [of  that  fruitful  plain],  and  they 
shall  *  hear  and  answer  *  Jezreel  [that  is,  the  seed 
of  God],  and  /  will  SO10  her  unto  me  in  the  earth  ** 
(Hos.  ii.  22:  see  Ewald  ad  loe.^  and  (}esenius  •» 
roee  Jezreel).  From  this  time  the  image  seems  to 
have  been  continued  as  a  prophetical  etpression  for 
the  sowing  the  people  of  Israel,  as  it  wero  broad- 
cast; as  though  the  whole  of  Palestine  and  the 
world  were  to  become,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  one  rich 
plain  of  JeareeL  ^  I  will  ww  them  among  the 
people,  and  they  shall  remember  me  in  for  coim- 
tries*' (Zech.  X.9).  "  Ye  shall  be  tilled  and  soim, 
and  I  will  multiply  men  upon  you  *'  (Ez.  xxxvi.  9, 
10).  ^  I  will  tow  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house 
of  Judah  with  the  seed  of  men  and  with  the  seed 
of  beasts  '*  (Jer.  xxxi.  27).  Hence  the  consecration 
of  the  image  of  **  sowing,'*  as  it  appeaia  in  the 
N.  T.,  MaU.  xiu.  2. 

2.  [*Iapi^\;  Alex.  lecrSpacX;  0>mp.  Aid.  'Ic(- 
m/As  JezraSL]  A  town  m  Judah,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  southern  Cftrmel  (Josh.  xr.  M). 
Here  Darid  in  his  wanderings  took  Ahinoam  the 
Jeireelitess  fior  his  first  wifo  (1  Sam.  xxvli.  8,  zzz. 
5).  A.  P.  S. 

JKZIlBfiL  (Vwy^lT^  'U(paiKiJurahd^ 

The  eMest  son  of  the  prophet  Hosea  (Hos.  i.  4), 
significantly  so  called  because  Jehovah  said  to  the 
prophet,  ttYet  a  little  while  and  I  wiU  avenge 
the  bkxMi  of  Jearsel  upon  the  house  of  Jebv,"  and 
'*I  wiU  break  the  bow  of  Israel  In  the  vattay  of 
Jezreel."  W.  A.  W. 

,     JEZ'BEALITB  O^H?"^^:  :  'U(f9:n)iirm\ 
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JEZREELITESS 


JOAB 


Alex.  IffpariKirnSf  once  2  K.  iz.  21  l(pafi\irris  ' 
/tet-aktlita).  An  inhabiUnt  of  Jezrael  (1  K.  ui. 
1,  i,  6,  7,  16,  16;  2  K.  ix.  21,  25). 

W.  A.  W. 

JEZ'BEBLITESS  (H^^yTT?  -  'UC' 
HoiKiTis;  [Vat.  Itf^i}\ciT<r,  ezo.  2  Sam.  iii.  2, 
>Ai-;]  Alex.  EipMiT}Acirtr,  l^MniAircf,  l<rpai|AiriT: 
fetraheliiUf  [JeziuiheiUeA,]  JexrdelUeM^  JezrddiUt), 
A  woman  of  JeEreel  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3,  zxx.  5 ;  2 
8«n.  ii.  2,  iii.  2;  1  Chr.  Ui.  1).  W.  A.  W. 

JIB'SAM  (PXfy^^  [pUoiOfU,  lovely]:  *u,uf 

fdif :  [Vat  Baurw  i]  Alex.  U$curafi ;  [Comp. 
*laj3«'c(y:]  Jdmetn),  one  of  the  sons  of  Tola,  the 
ion  of  Isaachar,  who  were  beads  of  their  father'ii 
bouM  and  beroei  of  might  in  their  generations 
(1  Chr.  vii.  2).  His  descendants  appear  to  have 
served  in  David's  army,  and  with  others  of  the 
same  clan  mustered  to  the  number  of  upwards  of 
22,000. 

JIDXAPH  (^IjT,  weeping,  Ges.  [melting, 
langmthingy  Filrst] :  'IcXS^:  Jedlaph\  a  son  of 
Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22),  whose  settlements  have  not 
been  identified,  though  they  most  probably  are  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  Euphrates  oouotry. 

E.  S.  P. 

JIM'NA  (njP^  [cfoodfartune^lucky.  'lofdy; 
[Vat]  Alex,  lofittp :  Jenina),  the  firstborn  of 
Asher,  represented  in  the  numbering  on  the  pbdns 
of  Moab  by  his  descendants  the  Jimnites  (Num. 
xzvi.  44).  He  is  elsewliere  called  in  Uie  A.  V. 
JiMMAH  (Gen.  zln.  17)  and  Imkaii  (1  Chr.  vii. 
80),  the  Hebrew  in  both  uistauoes  being  the  same. 

JIM'NAH  (nap^  ♦i*;^^;  Alex.  Ic/u«: 
/aimie)=:JiMNA  =  lMNAH  (Gen.  xlvi.  17). 

JIMTJITES,  THE  {n^'O^jn  [see  above]: 

Ce.  the  Jimnah;  Sam.  and  one  MS.  ^3t3**n :  6 

*lafny(\  [Vat.  o  lo^ciycc;]  Alex,  o  lofitiyii  Jem^ 
nalto),  deseeudants  of  the  preceding  (Kum.  xzvi. 

JIPHTAH  (nP9?,  ».  e.  TMeh  [he,  I.  «. 
fehovah  opent,  frfes]:  Vat.  omits;  Alex.  [Comp. 
'Ud.]  'Ic^cl:  Je/)hlJm),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah 
n  the  maritime  lowlands,  or  She/elfth  (Josh.  zy. 
^3).  It  is  named  in  the  same  group  with  Mareshah, 
Nezib,  and  others.  Both  tlie  last-mentioned  places 
have  been  discovered,  the  former  to  the  souUi,  the 
itter  to  the  east  of  Beit-^Obiin,  not  as  we  should 
sxpect  on  the  plain,  but  in  the  mountains.  Hera 
Jiphtah  may  some  day  be  found,  though  it  haa  not 
yet  been  met  with.^  G. 

JIPHTHAH-EL,  THE  VALLEY  OP 

(bKTVI?^  ""l :  VaupahX,  'EMytu  iral  «#ai4A; 
Alez.  Feu  Ic^0ai}A,  E^yai  U^aiyA:  \raUiM\  Jq)h' 
tahel),  a  valley  which  served  as  one  of  the  land- 
marks for  the  boundary  both  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  zix. 
14)  and  Asher  (27).  The  district  was  visited  in 
1852  by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  suggests  that  Jiphtah-el 
was  identical  with  Jotapata,  t^  city  which  so  long 
withstood  Vespasian  (Josepli.  B. ./.  iii.  7),  and  that 
they  survive  in  the  modem  Jefdt^  a  village  in  the 
mountains  of  Galilee,  half-way  between  the  Bay  of 
Aera  and  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth.     [Jotapata, 

A  *  The  A.  V.  reprasenti  the  same  Hebrsw  word  by 
japhthah  (which  see),  but  without  any  rsason  for  the 
vaifatloo.  H. 

»  By  Joiephiis  (Jul.  vU.  1,  f  8),  his  nana  Is  giviso 


Amer.  ed.]  In  this  caae  the  valley  b  Che 
Wnd^Ainlhi,  which  "  has  ito  bead  in  the  hOk  now 
Je/dtf  and  runs  thenoe  westward  to  the  maritxnM 
plain  "(Robinson,  iii.  107).  Vaade  Vcjde  ooneon 
in  this,  and  idei.tifies  Zebulun  (Josh.  xlz.  27), 
which  he  considers  to  be  a  town,  with  the  ndna  of 
Abi^  (Afemdr,  p.  C26).  It  should,  however,  be 
remarked  that  the  Hebrew  word  Ge,  here  reuderad 
^  valley,"  has  commonly  rather  the  force  of  a  ravine 
or  glen,  and  is  disUnet  from  Nadtal^  which  ausven 
exactly  to  the  Arabic  Wady  (Stanley,  B.  f  P, 
App.  §$  2,  38).  G. 


JCAB  (3JJV:  Jtkowhfaiktr  [or, 
father  it  Jekowh] :  *l«d03:  Joab),  the  ddeai  snd 
most  remarkable  of  the  three  nephews  of  David,  the 
children  of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister.  Their  frthsr 
is  unknown,^  but  seems  to  have  resided  at  Beth- 
lehem, and  to  have  died  before  his  sons,  as  we  find 
mention  of  his  sepulchre  at  thai  place  (2  Sam.  iL 
32).  They  all  exhibit  the  activity  and  oonrage  of 
David's  constitutional  character.  But  they  never 
rise  beyond  this  to  the  nobler  qualitiea  whidi  lift 
him  above  the  wild  sc^diers  and  chieftaina  of  the 
time.  Asahd,  who  was  cut  off  in  his  youth,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  darling  of  the  fomily,  is 
oidy  known  to  us  from  his  gaadle-4ike  agility  (2 
Sam.  ii.  18).  AlMshai  and  Joab  are  alike  in  their 
implacable  revenge.  Joab,  however,  combinea  with 
these  ruder  qualities  somc^ing  of  a  more  states- 
man-like  character,  which  Uings  him  more  neariy 
to  a  level  with  his  youthful  uncle;  and  unquestaoo- 
ably  gives  him  the  second  ph»e  in  the  whole  histoiy 
of  Da\id*s  reign. 

I.  He  first  appears  after  David's  aoeeeaion  to  the 
throne  at  Hebron,  thus  difiering  from  hia  brother 
Ahishai,  who  was  already  David's  companioo  during 
his  wanderings  (1  Sam.  xzvi.  6).  He  with  his  two 
brothers  went  out  from  Hebron  at  the  head  of 
Darid's  **  servants,**  or  guards,  to  keep  a  watch  on 
the  movements  of  Abner,  who  with  a  oorasderabk 
force  of  Bei\Jamites  had,  crossed  the  Jordan,  and 
eome  as  Cur  as  Gibeon,  perhaps  on  a  [nlgrimage  to 
the  sanctuary.  The  two  parties  sate  opposite  each 
other,  on  each  side  of  the  tank  by  that  dty.  Abocr's 
challenge,  to  which  Joab  assented,  led  to  a  de^wrste 
struggle  between  twelve  champbns  from  either  aide. 
[GiBKON.]  The  left-handed  Bei^amites,  and  the 
right-handed  men  of  Judah  —  their  swQrd-4MDdB 
Uius  coming  ti^pether  —  s^zed  each  hia  adversary 
by  the  he<^,  and  the  whole  number  fall  by  the 
mutual  wounds  they  reedved. 

This  roused  the  blood  of  the  rival  tribes;  a  gn- 
eral  encounter  ensued ;  Abner  and  hia  eompaoy 
were  defeated,  and  in  his  flight,  bong  hard  praswd 
by  the  swift-footed  Asahd,  he  rductanUy  killed  the 
unfortunate  youth.  The  ezpreasfons  which  he  uses, 
M  Wherefora  should  I  smite  thee  to  the  gnmnd ; 
how  then  should  I  hold  up  my  face  to  Joab  th> 
brother?  "  (2  Sam.  ii.  22),  imply  thai  up  to  thi* 
time  there  had  been  a  kindly,  if  not  a  firiendlj,  feel- 
ing between  the  two  chiefr.  It  was  ruddy  extioH 
guUhed  by  this  deed  of  blood.  The  other  soldien 
of  Judah,  when  they  came  up  to  the  dead  body  of 
thdr  young  leader,  halted,  struck  dumb  by  griet 
But  his  two  Iffothers,  on  seeuig  the  corpse,  only 
hurried  on  with  greater  ftiry  in  the  pttrsuit.  At 
sunset  the  Bei\jamite  force  rallied  round  Abner,' 

as  Sori  (Xovpi) ;  but  this  may  be  mardy  s 
of  Sarooiah  (lo^ovta). 

c  The  word  describing  tiia  bait  of  ^boar's 

«ftn)op»tai  the  A.  T.  9  asm.  11.26), 
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wad  ht  thcfB  made  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  of 
hmh  Doi  to  posh  the  war  to  extremities.  Joab 
vdoctantly  4Mmiented,  drew  off  his  troops,  and  r»- 
Imwd,  after  the  loss  of  only  nineteen  men,  to 
Haliran.  They  tools  the  corpse  of  Asabel  with  them, 
aod  on  the  way  halted  at  Bethldiem  in  the  early 
monni^,  or  at  dead  of  night,  to  inter  it  In  their 
family  harial-place  (S  Sam.  ii.  32). 

But  Joab*s  revenge  on  Abner  was  only  postponed. 
U«  had  been  on  another  of  these  predatory  excuiv 
riona  firom  Hebron,  when  he  was  informed  on  his 
reftnni  thai  Abner  had  in  his  absence  paid  a  visit 
to  IJavid,  and  been  received  into  £svor  (2  Sam.  iii. 
23).  He  broke  out  into  a  violent  remonstnuioe 
with  the  king,  end  then,  without  David*s  knowl- 
edge, immedii^y  sent  messengers  after  Abner,  who 
was  overtaken  by  them  at  the  well  of  Sirah,  acoord- 
iog  to  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  1,  $  5),  about  two  miles 
kam  Hebron.*  Abner,  with  the  unsuspecting  gen- 
ensity  of  his  noble  nature,  returned  at  once.  Joab 
Slid  Abishai  met  him  in  the  gateway  of  the  town ; 
Joab  took  him  aside  (2  Sam.  iii.  27),  as  if  with  a 
peacefol  intention,  and  then  struck  him  a  deadly 
hbw  » under  the  fifth  rib."  It  is  possible  that 
with  the  passion  of  vengeance  for  his  brother  may 
bave  been  mingled  the  fear  lest  Abner  should  sup- 
plant him  in  the  king's  &vor.  David  burst  into 
paarionate  invective  and  imprecations  on  Joab  when 
be  beard  oi  the  set,  and  forced  him  to  appear  in 
lackeloih  and  torn  garments  at  the  funeral  (iii.  31). 
Uut  it  waa  an  intimaticm  of  Joab's  power,  which 
David  never  forgot.  The  awe  in  which  he  stood 
sf  the  sons  of  Zemiah  cast  a  shade  over  the  whole 
remainder  of  his  life  (iii.  39). 

H.  There  was  now  no  rival  left  in  the  way  of 
Josh*s  advancements,  and  soon  the  opportunity 
oecorred  for  his  legitimate  accession  *to  the  highest 
post  that  David  could  confer.  At  the  siege  of 
Jebos,  the  king  oflered  the  office  of  chief  of  the 
irmy,  now  grown  into  a  **  host,**  to  any  one  who 
iroald  lead  the  forlorn  hope,  and  scale  the  precipice 
on  which  the  besieged  fortress  stood.  With  an 
ftgility  equal  to  that  of  David  himself  or  of  his 
Nmther  Asahel,  Joab  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  and 
became  in  consequence  comniander-ln-<!hief —  **eap- 
laln  of  the  host  **  —  the  same  office  that  Abner  had 
beU  under  Saul,  the  highest  in  the  state  after  the 
king  (1  Chr.  xi.  6;  2  Sam.  viii.  16).  His  im- 
portance was  immediately  shown  by  las  undertaking 
the  fortification  of  the  conquered  city,  in  coigunc- 
tbn  with  David  (1  Chr.  xi.  8). 

In  this  post  he  was  content,  and  served  the  king 
with  undcrviating  fidelity.  In  the  wide  range  of 
wars  which  David  undertook,  Joab  was  the  acting 
general,  and  he  therefore  may  be  considered  as  the 
fovrnder,  as  £ftr  as  military  prowess  was  concerned, 
the  Marlborough,  the  Delisarius,  of  the  Jewish  em- 
lire.  Abishai,  his  brother,  still  accompanied  him, 
u  captain  of  the  king*s  "  mighty  men  **  (1  Chr.  xi. 
20;  2  Sam.  x.  10).  He  had  a  chief  armor-bearer 
sf  Ids  own,  Naharai,  a  Beerothite  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
S7;  1  Chr.  xi.  39),  and  ten  attendants  to  carry  his 
squipmeot  and  baggage  (2  Sam.  xviii.  16).  He 
^  the  charge,  formerly  belonging  to  the  king  or 
judge,  of  giving  the  signal  by  trumpet  for  advance 
V  retnat  (2  Sam.  xviii.  16).  He  was  called  by 
the  aknost  rsgal  title  ol  *'Lord"  (2  Sam.  xi.  11), 
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one,  n^!^  (Jguiidah)^  slsswhers  em- 
a  Inm^  or  knot  of  hyssop, 
nmnilj  the  tpiloc  whleh  stUl  sxtots  about  that 


"  the  prince  of  the  king's  army  **  (1  Chr.  xx\ii.  84> 

His  usual  residence  (except  when  campaigning)  was 
in  Jerusalem  —  but  he  had  a  house  and  property, 
with  barley-fidds  adjoining,  in  the  country  (2  Sam. 
xlv.  30),  in  the  "wilderness"  (1  K.  ii.  34),  prob- 
ably  on  the  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiii. 
18,  Josh.  viii.  16,  20),  near  an  ancient  sanctuary, 
caUed  from  its  nomadlo  village  **  Ikal-huzoi "  (2 
Sam.  xiii.  23;  comp.  with  xiv.  30),  where  there 
were  extensive  sheepwalks.  It  is  possible  that  this 
"house  of  Joab"  may  have  given  its  name  to 
Ataroth,  Beih-.Toab  (1  Chr.  ii.  64),  to  disUnguish 
it  from  Ataroth-adar.  There  were  two  Ataroth* 
in  the  tribe  of  Bepjamin  [see  Atakoth]. 

1.  His  great  war  was  that  against  Ammon,  whicL 
he  conducted  in  person.  It  was  divided  into  three 
campaigns,  (n.)  The  first  was  against  the  allied 
forces  of  Syria  and  Ammon.  He  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Syrians,  whilst  his  brother  Abishai 
did  the  same  for  the  Ammonites,  llie  Syrians 
rallied  with  their  kindred  tribes  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  and  wore  finally  routed  by  David  him- 
self. [Hadarezek.]  (6.)  The  second  wss  against 
Kdom.  The  decisive  victory  was  gained  by  David 
himself  in  the  "  valley  of  salt,"  and  celebrated  by  a 
triumphal  monument  (2  Sam.  viii.  13).  But  Joab 
had  the  charge  of  carrying  out  the  victory,  and 
remained  for  six  months,  extirpating  the  male  pop- 
ulation, whom  he  then  buried  in  the  tombs  of  Petra 
(1  K.  xi.  15,  16).  So  bng  was  the  terror  of  his 
name  preserve  that  only  when  the  fugitive  prince 
of  Edom,  in  the  %}'ptian  court,  heard  Uiat  "  David 
slept  with  his  fitthers,  and  that  Jonb  the  captain 
of  the  ho$t  was  dendy''  did  he  venture  to  return  to 
his  own  country  {ib.  xi.  21,  22).  (c.)  The  third 
was  against  the  Ammonites.  They  were  again  left 
to  Joab  (2  Sam.  x.  7-19).  He  went  against  them 
at  tho  banning  of  the  next  year  "  at  the  time 
when  kings  go  out  to  battle  "  —  to  the  siege  of 
Itabbah.  The  ark  was  sent  with  him,  and  the 
whirfe  army  was  encamped  in  booths  or  huts  round 
the  beleaguered  city  (2  Sam.  xi.  1,  11).  After  a 
sortie  of  the  inhabitants,  which  caused  some  loss  to 
the  Jewish  army,  Joab  took  the  lower  city  on  the 
river,  and,  then,  with  true  loyalty,  sent  to  m^ge 
David  to  come  and  take  the  citadel,  "Rabbah," 
lest  the  glory  of  Uie  capture  should  pass  from  the 
king  to  his  general  (2  Sasm.  xii.  26-28). 

2.  The  services  of  Joab  to  the  king  were  not 
confined  to  these  military  achievements.  In  the 
entangled  relations  which  grew  up  in  David's  do- 
mestic life,  he  bore  an  important  part,  (a.)  The 
first  occasion  was  the  unhappy  correspondence  which 
passed  between  him  and  the  king  during  the  Am- 
monite war  respecting  Uriah  the  Hittito,  which  led 
to  the  treacherous  sacrifice  of  Uriah  in  the  above- 
mentioned  sortie  (2  Sam.  xi.  1-25).  It  shows  both 
the  confidence  reposed  by  David  in  Joab,  and  Joab*s 
too  unscrupuk)us  fidelity  to  David.  From  the  pos- 
session which  Joab  thus  acquired  of  the  terrible 
secret  of  the  royal  household,  has  been  dated,  with 
some  probability,^  his  increased  power  over  the 
mind  o(  the  king. 

(6.)  The  next  oocasion  on  which  it  was  displayed 
was  in  his  successful  endeavor  to  reinstate  Absahm 
in  David's  faror,  after  the  murder  of  Amnon.  It 
wouM  almost  seem  as  if  he  had  been  guided  by 

dlstsnos  <mt  of  Hebron  on  the  left  of  the  road  goinf 

northward,  and  bears  the  name  of  Aii^'Strak.    Ths 

ros^  has  doubtlass  always  followed  ths 

h  8ss  BiunfB  OnaodriMct.  H.  vt 
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Ihe  efltet  pruduoeJ  on  the  kinjB^  by  Katb«n*s  panble. 
A  limilajr  apologue  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  « 
•«wiae  woman  of  Tekoab."  The  exclamation  of 
David  on  perceiving  the  i4pplication  intimatea  the 
high  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  hia  general, 
**I8  not  the  hand  of  Joab  in  all  thia?"  (2  Sam. 
uv.  1-20).  A  like  indicatkni  is  found  in  the  ocm- 
fidence  of  Abealom  that  Joab,  who  had  thus  pro- 
cured hia  return,  could  also  go  a  step  further  and 
demand  his  admission  to  his  father's  presence. 
Joab,  who  evidently  thought  that  he  had  gained  as 
much  as  could  be  expected  (2  Sam.  ziv.  2i2),  twice 
reftised  to  visit  the  prince,  but  having  beoi  en- 
trapped into  an  interview  by  a  stratagem  of  Absa- 
kxn,  undertook  the  mission,  and  succeeded  in  this 
also  (t6.  ziv.  28-33). 

(o. )  The  same  keen  sense  of  his  master's  interests 
that  had  prompted  this  desire  to  heal  the  breach  in 
the  royal  fismily  ruled  the  conduct  of  Joab  no  less, 
when  the  relations  of  the  &ther  and  son  were  re- 
versed by  the  successful  re\x>lt  of  Absalom.  His 
former  intimacy  with  the  prince  did  not  impair 
bis  fidelity  to  Uie  king.  He  followed  him  l^eyond 
the  Jordan,  and  in  Uie  final  battle  of  Rphraim 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  rebel 
prince's  dangerous  life  in  spite  of  Dand's  iiyunc- 
tion  to  spare  him,  and  when  no  one  else  had  cour- 
age to  act  so  decisive  a  part  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2, 11-15). 
He  was  well  aware  of  the  terrible  efiect  it  would 
have  on  the  king  {ib.  xviii.  20),  and  on  this  account 
possibly  dissuaded  his  young  friend  Ahimaaz  from 
bearing  the  news;  but,  when  the  tidings  had  beei 
broken,  he  had  the  spirit  hinisdf  to  rouse  David 
fkom  the  frantic  grief  which  would  have  been  fiital 
to  the  royal  cause  (2  Sam.  xix.  5-7).  His  stern 
resolution  (sa  he  had  himself  anticipated)  well-nigh 
proved  fatal  to  bis  own  interests.  The  king  could 
not  forgive  it,  and  went  so  fiBU*  in  his  unreasonable 
resentment  as  to  transfer  the  command  of  the  army 
fhmi  the  too  faithful  Joab  to  bis  other  nephew 
Amasa,  the  son  of  Abigail,  who  had  even  sided 
with  the  insurgents  (2  Sam.  xix.  13).  In  like 
manner  he  returned  only  a  reproachful  answer  to 
the  rindktive  foyalty  of  Joab's  brother,  Abishai 
{ib.  92). 

(d.)  Nothing  brings  out  more  strongly  the  good 
sod  bad  qualities  of  Joab  than  his  conduct  in  this 
trying  crisis  of  his  history.     On  the  one  hand,  he 
remained  still  faithful  to  his  master.     On  the  other 
land,  as  before  in  the  case  of  Abner,  he  was  de- 
xrmined  not  to  k>se  the  poet  he  so  highly  valued. 
Amasu  was  commander-in-chief,  but  J^b  had  still 
his  own  small  following  of  attendants;  and  with 
him   were  the  mighty  men  commanded  by  his 
brother  Abishai  (2  Sam.  xx.  7,  10),  and  the  body- 
guard of  the  Icing.     With  these  he  went  out  in 
pursuit  of  the  remnants  of  the  rebellion.     In  the 
heat  of  pursuit,  he  encountered  his  rival  Amasa, 
awre  leisurely  engaged  in  the  same  quest.     At 
^  the  great  stone "  in  Gibeon,  the  cousins  met. 
Joab's  sword  was  attached  to  his  girdle;  by  de- 
sign  or  accident  it  protruded  from  the  sl^th: 
\nia8a  rushed  into  the  treacherous  embrace,  to 
which  Joab  invited  him,  holding  fiut  his  sword  by 
his  own  right  Iiand,  whilst  the  unsheathed  sword 
h)  his  left  hand  plunged  into  Amasa's  stomach; 
a  single  blow  from  that  practiced  arm,  as  In  the 
SH*)  jf  Abner,  suffued  to  do  its  work.     Joab  and 
kis  brother  hurried  on  to  discharge  their  oommis- 
^on,  whilst  one  of  his  ten  attendants  staid  by  the 
Borpse.  callir^  on  the  royal  party  to  follow  after 
Mb.    But  tlie  deed  pioduoed  a  frightful  impres- 
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ik».  Tbs  dead  body  was  lying  hi  a  pool  of  bbod 
by  the  roadside;  every  one  halted,  as  tbey  eaaM 
up,  at  the  ghastly  sight,  till  the  attendant  dragged 
it  out  of  the  road,  and  threw  a  ckMk  over  iL 
Hien,  as  if  the  spell  was  broken,  they  folknsad 
Joab,  now  once  mora  captain  of  the  host  (2  Sam 
XX.  5-13).  He,  too,  when  they  overtook  him, 
presented  an  aspect  long  afterwards  rememberad 
with  horror.  The  blood  of  Amasa  had  spirted  aO 
over  the  girdle  to  which  the  sword  was  attaehad, 
and  the  suidals  on  his  feet  were  red  with  the  staiu 
left  by  the  fidling  corpse  (1  K.  ii.  6). 

(e.)  But,  at  Sm  moment,  all  were  absorbed  ia 
the  pursuit  of  the  rebels.  Once  more  a  proof  waa 
given  of  the  wide-spread  confidence  in  Joab*s  judg- 
ment In  the  besieged  town  of  Abel  Betb-maarhah, 
far  in  the  north,  the  same  iqipeal  was  addresaed  to 
his  sense  of  the  evils  of  an  endless  civil  war,  that 
had  been  addressed  to  him  years  before  by  Abner 
near  Gibeon.  He  demanded  only  the  surrender  oC 
the  rebel  chief^  and  on  the  sight  of  his  head  thrown 
o\w  the  wall,  withdrew  the  army  and  retuned  to 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xx.  16-22).     [Shbba.] 

{/.)  His  Isst  remonstrsnce  with  David  wus  on 
the  announcement  of  the  king^s  desire  to  nmoaber 
the  people.  ^Tbe  king  preniiled  against  Joab'* 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  1-4).  But  Joab*s  scruples  were  so 
strong  that  he  managed  to  avoid  numbering  two 
of  the  tribea,  Levi  and  Benjamin  (1  Cbr.  xxi.  6). 

8.  There  is  something  moumM  in  the  end  of 
Joab.  At  the  dose  of  Ids  long  life,  his  byalty,  ao 
long  unshaken,  at  last  wavered.  "Though  he 
had  not  turned  after  Absalom  (or,  as  in  LXX.  or 
Joseph.  AnL  viii.  1,  §  4,  « He  turned  not  after  Sot- 
omon  *),  he  turned  after  Adonyah''  (1  K.  u.  28). 
This  probably  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  king's 
long  cherished  resentment.  We  learn  from  D»- 
vid*s  last  song  that  his  powerlessness  over  hia  ooar> 
tiers  was  even  then  present  to  his  mind  (2  Sam. 
xxiit.  6,  7),  and  now,  on  his  deathbed,  be  recaOed 
to  Sok>mon*s  recollection  the  two  murden  of  Abner 
and  Amasa  (1  K.  ii.  6,  6),  with  an  iiyunctlon  not 
to  let  the  aged  soldier  escape  with  impmiity. 

The  revival  of  the  pretensions  of  Adonijah  aftcs 
David's  death  was  suflScient  to  awaken  the  suspi- 
cions of  Solomon.  The  kufig  deposed  the  higb> 
priest  Abiathar,  .loab's  friend  and  feUow-oonspir- 
ator  —  and  the  mws  of  this  event  at  once  aknned 
Joab  himself.  He  churned  the  right  of  sanctoaiy 
within  the  curtains  of  the  sacred  tent,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  altar  at  Gibeon.  He  was  pursned 
by  BenaJah,  who  at  first  hesitated  to  viokte  the 
sanctuary  of  the  refuge;  but  Solomon  urged  thai 
the  guilt  of  two  such  murders  overrode  all  such 
protection.  With  his  hsnds  on  the  altar  therefore. 
the  gray-headed  warrior  was  slaughtered  by  hij 
successor.  The  body  was  carried  to  his  house  ^  in 
the  wilderness,"  and  there  interred.  He  left  de- 
scendants, but  nothing  is  known  of  them,  nnleas 
it  may  be  hiferred  from  the  double  curse  of  David 
(2  Sam.  iu.  29)  and  of  Solomon  (1  R.  it.  33)  thai 
they  seemed  to  dwindle  away,  stricken  by  a  sne- 
cession  of  visitations — weakness,  leprosy,  lameness, 
murder,  starvation.  His  name  is  by  some  suppoaed 
(in  allusion  to  his  part  in  Adon^ah^s  coronation  on 
that  spot)  to  be  preserved  hi  tlie  modem  appcDa» 
tlon  of  En-R)gel~«« the  weU  of  Job **  — cocmpled 
from  Joab.  A»  P.  S> 

8.  (OS'V  :  *lm0dfi;  Alex.  IwtB:  Jonb.)  Soi 
of  Seraiah,  and  desoandant  of  Kenas  (1  Gir.  Iv 
14).    He  was  fidfaer,  or  prince,  as  Jarefai 
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ity  of  the  TaDej  of  Charuhlm,  or  imithi,  lo  called, 
aeoofding  to  the  tnulition  quoted  by  Jerome  ( QfMB$L 
Ucbr.  in  Pa'raL)^  faecauae  the  archbeets  of  the 
Temple  were  aeieeied  ftom  amoDg  hie  kmib. 

3.  rUidi^;  [Vat  in  Ezr.  u.  6,  Neh.  vU.  11, 
\mfiafii  Joab;\  Ja6  in  1  Esdr.)  The  head  of  a 
biuiljr,  not  of  priestly  or  Levitical  ranlc,  whose 
desootdants,  with  those  (tf  Jesbua,  woe  the  most 
■lUDcnnis  of  all  who  letmned  with  Zerubbabel 
(£sr.  iL  6,  TiiL  9;  Neh.  viL  11;  1  Esdr.  riii.  35). 
It  is  not  clear  whether  Jeshua  and  Joab  were  two 
|Vominent  men  among  the  children  of  Pahath- 
Ifoab,  the  ruler  cr  sultan  {ikidtAn)  of  Moab,  as  the 
Syrac  repden,  or  vhether,  in  the  registration  of 
those  who  returned,  the  descendants  of  Jeshua  and 
Joab  were  represented  by  the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab. 
The  latter  is  more  probably  the  true  solution,  and 
the  verse  (Ear.  ii.  6;  Ndi.  vii.  11)  should  then  be 
rendered:  **the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab,  for  (i.  e. 
Rpnaenting)  the  sons  of  Jeshua  and  Joab.*'  lu 
the  Joab  of  Ear.  viii.  9  and  1  Esdr.  viil. 
probably  a  distinct  personage. 

JO'ACHAZ  ClfxoWoi;  Alex.  Ia»xa(;  [Aid. 
'1»^X>C0  «^ccA<>'»f(*)  =  JKHOAiiAZ  (1  Esdr.  i. 
24),  Um  son  of  Josiah.  The  LXX.  and  Vulgate 
are  in  this  ease  followed  by  St  Matthew  (i.  11),  or 
have  been  altered  so  as  to  sgree  with  him. 

JCKACHIM  Cl«NMcfM;  [Aid.  *l«axe/M']  Jo^ 
).     1.  (Bar.  L  8)=bJkhoiakui,  called  also 

JOACIM. 

2.  ['iMurs/M^  JoaJdm.l  A  » high-priest '*  {6 
Um9^)  at  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Baruch  >*  the 
ioa  of  Cheknas,**  u  e.  Hilkiah  (Bar.  i.  7).  The 
aame  does  not  occur  in  the  list  1  Chr.  vi.  13  ff 

B.  F.  W. 

JO^AGIM  ClMurf/*;  [Vat  Iomm«im;]  Alex. 
IiNM9i  and  I«Murc(fi:  Joaeim),  1.  =Jefaoiakim 
(1  Esdr.  1.  37,  38,  39).     [Jbhoiarim,  1.] 

8.  ([*l«MurfM;  ^•^  Akx.  -«fi^:]  Joachin)^ 
Jkhoiachui  (1  Esdr.  L  43). 

3.  [*IeMuri/&;  Vat  Alex,  -ircifi:  Joadm,']  s= 
Joialdm,  the  son  of  Jeshua  (1  Esdr.  v.  5).  He  is 
by  mistake  called  the  son  of  Zerubbabel,  as  is  clear 
l«n  Neh.  xii.  10, 96;  and  the  passage  has  in  con- 
sei|aenee  been  corrected  by  Junius,  who  renders  it 
**  Jeschoahh  filius  JehoCxsdaki  cum  Jehojakimofilio.*' 
Burington  {GeneaL  i.  72)  proposed  to  omit  the 
voids  'IsMirlfi  6  rou  altogether  as  an  interpolation. 

W.  A*  W. 

4.  l^lmatdiky  Vat  Sin.  Alex.  -irci/«:  Eliaehim^ 
JoadrnJ]  M  'Hie  high-priest  which  was  in  Jeruaa- 
Ihd**  (Jnd.  iv.  6,  14)  in  the  time  of  Judith,  who 
iwleomsd  the  heroine  after  the  death  of  Hobfemes, 
in  company  with  **  the  ancients  of  the  children  of 
hnd  **  (ji  ytpovffia  r&y  vIAp  'I^po^A,  xv.  8  ff.). 
The  name  oocun  with  the  various  reading  /Lliakim, 
fc«t  it  is  impossible  to  identify  him  wi^  any  his- 
torical character.  No  such  name  occurs  in  the 
Ifats  of  high-priests  in  1  Chr.  vi.  (Joseph.  Ant,  x. 
I,  i  •);  and  it  is  »  mere  arbitrary  ooqjecture  to 
nppoie  that  Eliakfan  menUoned  hi  2  K.  xviU.  18 
was  aftcrwanh  nised  to  that  dignity.  Still  less 
aan  be  said  for  the  identiflcatkm  of  Jcadm  with 
HiDdah  (2  K.  xxU.  4;  'EAimIos,  Joseph.  AtU,  x. 
4,  §  2;  XcAjr(at,  LXX.).  The  name  itsdf  is  ap- 
pspriate  to  the  position  which  the  high-priest 
sseopies  in  the  story  of  Judith  (««11ie  Und  hath 
■t  vp*'),  and  the  permi  must  be  regarded  as  a 
jeeenary  part  of  the  fldion. 

5.  ['lM«c(/4;  Joakim,  but  ed.  Ib90  JoacMm.] 
IW  hMband  of  Susanna  (Sua.  1  fT.).    The  name 
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seems  to  have  been  chosen,  as  in  the  fiDnncr  case, 
with  a  reference  to  its  meaning;  and  it  was  prob 
ably  for  the  same  reason  that  the  husband  of  Aiinsi 
the  mother  of  the  Viij^in,  is  called  Joacim  in  early 
legends  {Protev,  Jac.  L,  Ac.). 

JOADA'KUS  (*laiaa^or:  Joadetu),  one  of 
the  sons  of  Jeshua,  the  son  of  Joaadak  (1  Esdr.  ix. 
19).  His  name  occupies  the  same  position  ns  that 
of  Gedaliah  in  the  oorresponduig  list  in  Ecr.  s.  18, 
but  it  is  uncertain  how  Uie  corruption  originated. 
Probably,  as  Burrington  suggests  {GcneaL  1.  167), 
the  r  was  corrupted  into  I,  and  AX  into  N,  a  slumgs 
wliich  in  the  uncial  character  would  be  very  slight 

JO'AH  (n^'V  [Jehovah  kU  brother  ^t'tendy, 

*l<M(r  in  Kings,  'ludx  ^  Iwiah;  Alex.  IwaaAmr 
in  2  K.  xviii.  18,  26,  and  I«af  in  ver.  37;  [Vat 
and  Comp.  *lafds  ui  Is.  xxxvi.  11 ;  Sin.^  I»x  ^"  ^ 
xxxri.  3,  ver.  11  omits,  ver.  22,  IcmixO  Jotikey, 
L  The  son  of  Asaph,  and  chronicle,  or  keeper 
of  the  records,  to  Hezekiah.  He  was  one  of  the 
three  chief  officers  sent  to  communicate  with  the 
Assyrian  general  at  the  conduit  of  tlie  upper  pool 
(Is.  xxxri.  3, 11,  22),  and  probably  bck>nged  to  the 
tribe  of  Leri. 

2.  {*\»d$;  Alex.  Icmix:  Joah,)  The  son  or 
grandsiDn  of  Zimmab,  a  Gershonite  (1  Chr.  vi.  21), 
and  apparently  the  same  as  Ethan  (ver.  42),  imlfss, 
as  is  not  improbable,  in  the  latter  list  some  names 
are  supplied  which  are  omitted  in  the  fwmer,  and 
vice  rersd.  For  instance,  in  ver.  42  Shimei  is 
added,  and  in  ver.  43  Libni  it  omitted  (comp.  ver. 
20).  If  Joah  and  Ethan  are  identical,  the  passage 
must  have  been  early  corrupted,  as  all  ancient  ver- 
sions give  it  as  it  stands  at  present,  and  there  are 
no  variations  in  the  MSS. 

3.  (*I«^;  Alex.  Imm:  Joaha.)  The  third 
son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  4),  a  Korhite,  and 
one  of  the  door-keep»s  appointed  by  Darid.  With 
the  rest  of  his  fomily  he  is  characterized  as  a  man 
of  excellence  in  strength  for  the  senrice  (ver.  8). 
They  were  appointed  to  keep  the  southern  gate  oif 
the  Temple,  and  the  bouse  of  Asuppim,  or  ^  gath- 
erings," which  was  either  a  storehouse  or  council- 
chamber  in  the  outer  court  (ver.  15). 

4.  ClflvSoiS;  [Vat  omits;]  Alex.  Icm;  [Comp. 
*1»^X'3  '^*^^')  A  Gershonite,  the  son  of  Zim- 
mah,  and  father  of  Eden  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  Ai 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  great  Leritical 
family  to  which  he  bdonged,  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  purification  of  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  In  the  but  ckiuse  of  the  vem  the  LXX 
have  'lotaxdj  which  is  the  reading  of  both  MSS.; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  same  person 
is  not  in  both  instances  intended,  nn*  any  MS. 
authority  for  the  various  reading. 

6.  Clouax*  [^^O  Aksx.  *lcMb;  [Comp.  *Im(:j 
Joha.)  The  son  of  Joahax,  and  keeper  of  the  ray 
ords,  or  annalist  to  Josiah.  Together  with  the  chief 
officere  of  state,  Shaphan  the  scribe,  and  Mansciah, 
the  governor  of  the  city,  he  superintended  the  repair 
of  the  Temple  which  had  been  neglected  during  the 
two  previous  reigns  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8).    Joshua 

calk  him  ^Itfdrjit^  as  if  he  read  Hf^V.  Hm 
Syiiac  and  Arabic  omit  the  name  altogether. 

JCAHAZ    (triMV    [whom  Jehovah  kokh, 

takes  as  by  the  hand]:  *|m(x«0  C^*^  I««X*1 
Joachaz)^  the  fother  of  Joah,  ue  chrooidsr  or 
keeper  of  the  records  to  king  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv. 

8^  One  of  ibAnioott's  MS.  reads  *rt « t  e.  AImul 
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Hid  the  nnigin  of  Domberg*i  BiUe  gWw  THHITT, 
L  e.  Jehoahms.  In  th«  Syr.  and  Armb.  venions  the 
name  b  omitted. 

JOA'NAN  {'Iwdy;  Alex.  [AU.]  'Iwwdy: 
/ofi/iM<?«)  =  JoHAKAN  9,  the  Km  of  Eliaahib  (1 
Ejdr.  ix.  1). 

JOAN'NA  [properly  Joan'nab]  ('Iwoyyaf; 
[Lachro.  Tiach.  TVeg-t]  'IflMMb^'  Jonnna),  son  of 
lUieia,  according  to  the  text  of  Luke  ill.  87,  and 
one  of  the  ancestora  of  Chriat  But  according  to 
the  view  explained  In  a  previous  article,  eon  of 
Zerubbalwl,  and  the  eanie  as  Hananiah  in  1  Chr. 
iii.  19.    [Gk.ne.vl.  of  Chiust;  Haxamaii,  8.] 

A.  C.  H* 

JOAN'NA  Cltf^ro,  modem  form  "Joan/' 
of  the  same  origin  with  'Imutnmst  the  readhig  of 
iiMMt  MSS.,  also  rendered  A.  V.  "  Joanna,"  St. 
Ijike  iii.  27,  and  'Indynis  =  Hehr,  Jriioiiaman), 
the  name  of  a  woman,  occurring  twice  in  Luke 
(viii.  d,  xxiv.  10),  but  evidently  denoting  the  same 
person.  In  the  first  passage  she  is  exproMly  stated 
to  ha\ie  been  »*  wife  of  Cbusa  [Cbusas],  steward 
{4wlTpowos)i  of  Herod,"  that  is,  Antlpas,  tetrarcb 
of  Galilee.  l*rDfeBSor  Blunt  has  observed  in  his 
CoincidtncfBy  that  "we  find  here  a  reason  why 
Herod  should  say  to  his  sero(cn/«  (Matt.  xiv.  2), 
*This  is  John  the  Baptist'  .  .  .  because  his 
steward's  wife  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  so  there 
would  be  frequent  mention  of  him  among  the  ser- 
vants in  Herod's  court  *'  (Alibrd,  ad  toe. ;  oomp. 
I^e  ix.  7).  Professor  Blunt  adds  the  still  more 
interesting  instance  of  Manaen  (Acts  xiii.  1),  the 
tetrarch's  own  "foeter-broUier"  (o^^rpo^iof,  Blunt, 
p.  263,  ed.  1859).  Another  coincidence  is,  that 
our  Lord's  ministry  was  mostly  confined  to  Galilee, 
the  seat  of  Herod's  jurisdiction,  lurtlier,  if  we 
might  suppose  Herod  at  length  to  ha\-e  dismissed 
Chusa  [Cbuzas]  ftx)m  bis  senice,  on  account  of 
Joanna's  attachment  to  one  already  in  ill  odor  with 
the  higher  powers  (see  particularly  Luke  xiii.  31), 
the  suppression  of  her  husband's  name,  now  no 
bnger  holding  a  distinguished  office,  would  be  very 
natural  in  the  second  possai^.  However,  Joaima 
continued  faithful  to  our  Lord  throughout  his  min- 
istry ;  and  as  she  was  one  of  those  whose  circum- 
stances permitted  them  to  •'  minister  unto  Him  out 
of  their  substance  "  during  his  lifetime,  so  she  was 
one  of  those  who  brought  spices  and  ointments  to 
embalm  his  body  when  dead.  £.  S.  Ff. 

JOAN'NAN  {'Iwarvdyi  Alex.  IsNurn^f : 
Joannts)^  the  eldest  brother  of  Judas  Maccabieua 
(1  Mace.  ii.  2).  He  had  the  surname  of  Caddis, 
and  is  elsewhere  called  John.    [John,  2.] 

•  JOAN'NAS,  Luke  iU.  27.     [Joanna.] 

JCXARIB  ClflM^fiS;  Alex.  Itrnti/ii  [Sin. 
Iwufifi:]  Joarib\  chief  of  the  first  of^the  twenty- 
four  courses  of  priests  in  the  reign  of  David,  and 
ancestor  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  li.  1).  His 
name  appears  also  in  the  A.  V.  as  Jrhoiarib 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  7),  and  J  A  rib  (1  Mace.  xiv.  29). 
Josephus  retains  the  form  adopted  by  the  LXX. 
4nL  xU.  6,  $  1). 

JCyASH  (tt'M'^'^  [u^om  Jdmah  gave],  the 
tontracted  form  of  the  name  JEiioAsn,  in  which 
it  is  frequently  found :  ^luds '  Joo$).  1.  Son  of 
\Lixlah  king  of  Judah,  and  the  only  one  of  his 
jfaiidren  who  escaped  the  murderous  hand  of  Ath- 
iHah.  Jehoram  having  himself  killed  all  his  own 
and  all  his  sods,  except  Ahasiah,  having 
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bmi  UBed  by  Uw  imiptioo  of  rba  rhiUitimi  asl 
Arabiana,  and  all  Ahaxiah's  remoter  relatioiia  faav^ 
ing  been  slain  by  Jehu,  and  now  all  his  sons  oeiiig 
put  to  death  by  Athaliah  (2  Chr.  xzi.  4, 17;  szU 
1,  8,  9,  10),  the  house  of  David  was  reduced  to  the 
lowest  ebb,  and  Joaah  appean  to  have  been  the  ool} 
surviving  descendant  of  Sdomoo.  After  his  fiUlia>'8 
sister  Jehoshabeath,  the  wife  of  Jehoiada,  bad  stolcD 
him  from  among  the  king^s  sons,  be  vaa  hid  ibr  6 
years  in  the  chambers  of  the  Temple.  In  the  7th 
year  of  his  age  and  of  his  oonceahiient,  a  snooessAil 
rendution  pLsoed  him  on  the  throne  of  bia  aneea- 
tors,  and  flreed  the  oountiy  from  the  tyfannj  and 
idoUtries  of  Athaliah.  [Jriioiada.]  For  at  Iraat 
23  years,  while  Jehoiada  lived,  this  reign  waa  rery 
prosperous.  Rxoepling  that  the  high-plaeea  wevs 
still  resorted  to  for  incense  and  sacrifiee,  pure  re- 
ligion was  restored,  large  oontributiona  were  made 
for  the  repair  of  the  Temple,  which  was  accordingly 
restored ;  and  the  country  seems  to  have  been  time 
from  Aireign  invasion  and  domestic  dtstnrbanee. 
But,  after  the  death  of  Jehoiada,  Joaah,  who  waa 
evidently  of  weak  character,  fell  into  the  handa  of 
bad  advisers,  at  whose  suggestion  he  revived  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth.  >Vben  he  was 
rebuked  for  this  by  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada, 
who  had  probably  succeeded  to  the  high-priesthood, 
with  base  ingratitude  and  daring  impiety  Joadi 
caused  him  to  be  stoned  to  death  bi  the  very  eoort 
of  the  I/>rd*s  house,  "  between  the  Temple  and  the 
altar"  (Matt  xxiii.  35).  The  vengeance  impre- 
cated by  the  murdered  high-priest  waa  not  long 
delayed.  That  very  }'car,  Hazael  king  of  Syria, 
after  a  successful  campaign  against  the  IMiilisAlnes, 
came  up  against  Jerusalem,  and  carried  off  a  vast 
booty  ss  ibe  price  of  his  departure.  A  dectsiv« 
victory,  gained  by  a  small  band  of  Syrians  over  a 
great  host  of  the  king  of  Judah,  had  ibns  pbfcd 
.lerusnlem  at  his  mercy.  This  defeat  is  exprearfy 
said  to  be  a  judgment  upon  Joash  for  having  for> 
Mtken  the  God  of  his  fkthers.  He  had  acuvdy 
escaped  this  danger,  when  he  fell  into  anotlier  and 
a  fatal  one  Two  of  his  servants,  taking  advantage 
of  his  sewre  illness,  some  think  of  a  wound  recei^ 
in  battle,  conspired  against  hun,  and  slew  him  in 
his  bed  in  the  fortress  of  Millo,  thus  avenging  the 
innocent  blood  of  Zechariah.  He  was  burM  in 
the  city  of  David,  but  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  of  Judah.  Possibly  the  feet  of  Jdioiada 
being  buried  there  had  something  to  do  with  this 
exclusion.  Joash *8  reign  lasted  40  years,  from  878 
to  838  B.  c.  He  was  10th  king  ftvm  David  in- 
eluait'e,  reckoning  the  reign  of  the  usurper  Athaliah. 
He  is  one  of  Ute  three  kings  (Ahayiah,  Jo«b, 
Amaziah)  omitted  by  St  Matthew  in  the  genealogy 
of  Christ 

With  regard  to  the  diflerent  aceounta  of  the 
Syrian  invasion  given  in  2  K.  and  in  2  Chr.,  wliieb 
have  led  some  (as  Tbenius  and  many  older  cotn- 
mentators)  to  imagine  two  distinct  Syrian  invaaiont 
and  others  to  see  a  direct  eontiadiction,  or  at  least 
a  strange  incompleteness  in  the  narratives,  as  Winer, 
the  difiSculty  exists  solely  in  the  minds  of  tbc  critioB. 
The  narrative  given  above,  which  is  also  that  cf 
KeU  and  E.  Bertheau  {Kxep,  fftrndb,  m.  A.  7*.)  as 
well  as  of  Josephus,  perfectly  suits  the  two  aeeoants. 
which  are  merely  diflerent  abridgments  of  the  om 
ftiUer  acGotmt  contained  in  the  original  chronieiBB 
of  the  kingdom.  Grsmbog  pushes  the  system  ef 
incredutous  criticism  to  soeh  an  al«ard  pitch,  thii 
he  speaks  of  the  murder  of  Zachariaa  m  a  p«i 
feble  (WfaMT,  JUaUnMb.  ait.  Jekoatck), 
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H  dMmld  be  added  Chat  the  profiaac  Etiaht 
lowiabed  in  Und  throughout  the  days  nf  Joaah ; 
md  there  ii  aome  groond  for  conclodine  with  Winer 
(egraemg  with  Ciedner,  Moven,  Hitcig,  Meier,  and 
jihan)  thai  the  prophet  Joel  alao  proi^ieBied  in  the 
fccncr  part  of  this  reign.  (See  Morera,  Chromk^ 
pp.  U9-131.) 

2.  Son  and  aucoenor  of  Jehoahaz  on  the  throne 
flf  Immd  from  d.  c.  840  to  836,  and  for  two  full 
yeaia  a  eontemporary  aovereigo  with  the  preceding 
(2  K.  ziv.  1;  oomp.  with  xii.  I,  ziii.  10).  When 
he  fueceeded  to  the  crown,  the  kingdom  was  in  a 
depbnhle  state  from  the  devastations  of  Hasad 
and  Beo-hadad,  kings  of  S)Tia,  of  whose  power  at 
Ibis  time  we  had  dao  evidence  in  the  preceding 
article.  In  spite  of  the  perseverance  of  Joash  in 
the  wotahip  set  up  hj  Jeroboam,  God  took  com- 
psssioD  upon  the  extreme  misei7  of  Israel,  and  in 
nmembranoe  of  his  covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  interposed  to  save  them  from  entire 
dsstiucUoo.  On  occasion  of  a  friendly  visit  paid 
by  Joaah  to  Elisha  on  his  deathbed,  where  be  wept 
ever  hia  £ioe,  and  addressed  him  as  "  the  chariot 
of  Inael  and  the  horsemen  thereof,**  the  prophet 
promised  him  ddiverauce  from  the  Syrian  yoke  in 
Aphek,  the  scene  of  Ahab*s  great  Tictory  over  a 
fenuer  Beu-hadad  (1  K.  xx.  96-dO).  He  then  bid 
him  smite  upon  the  ground,  and  the  king  smote 
thrice  and  tiaen  stayed.  The  prophet  rebuked  him 
far  staying,  and  limited  to  three  his  victories  over 
Syria.  Aoeordingly  Joash  did  beat  Ben-hadadihree 
times  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  recovered  l^m 
him  the  cities  which  Haxael  had  taken  from  Jfr> 
hoahai.  The  other  great  military  event  of  Joaah's 
nagn  waa  his  succenfiil  war  with  Amaziah  king 
of  Jodah.  The  grounds  of  this  war  are  given  fully 
in  8  Chr.  zxt.  [Amaziah.J  The  hiri^of  100,- 
uUO  men  of  Israel  for  100  talents  of  silver  by 
Amaziah  ia  the  only  instance  on  record  of  such  a 
tramaetion,  and  implies  that  at  tluit  time  the  khig* 
dom  of  Israel  was  free  from  all  fear  of  the  Syrians. 
These  mereenary  soldiers  baring  been  dismissnd  by 
Amasiah,  at  the  instigation  of  a  prophet,  without 
being  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  ICdomitish  expe- 
dition, rrtumed  in  great  wrath  to  their  own  coun- 
try, and  Mcked  and  plundered  the  cities  of  Judah 
in  revenge  for  the  slight  put  upon  them,  and  also 
to  indemnify  themselves  for  the  loss  of  their  share 
sf  the  plunder.  It  was  to  avenge  this  ii\jury  that 
Amasiah,  on  his  return  from  his  triumph  over  the 
Edomites,  decUred  war  against  Joash,  in  spite  of 
the  warning  of  the  prophet,  and  the  contemptuous 
disBoauon  of  Joash  under  the  foble  of  the  cedar 
sod  the  thistle.  The  result  was  that  the  two 
snaies  met  nt  Beth-ebemesh,  that  Joash  was  ri»> 
feoriout,  put  the  army  of  Amaziah  to  the  rout,  took 
bun  |>risoner,  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  broke 
lown  tiie  wall  of  Jenisslero,  all  along  the  north  side 
nom  the  Gate  of  Ephrum  to  the  Com^  Gate,  a 
distance  of  4O0  cubits,  plundered  the  Temple  of  its 
gokl  and  ailver  vessels,  seized  the  king*s  treasures, 
took  hosta^ea,  and  then  returned  to  Sunaria,  where 
be  died,  probably  not  very  k>ng  afterwards,  and 
was  bnried  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  IsraeL 
He  died  in  the  15th  year  of  Amaziah  king  %jt  Judah, 
ttd  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jeroboam  II.  There 
k  a  discrepance  between  the  Bible  account  of  his 
ihsraeter  and  that  given  by  Joscphus.  For  whereas 
he  fcrmer  says  of  him,  "  He  did  that  which  was 
fHl  io  the  sight  of  the  Loid  **  (3  K.  xiti.  11),  the 
atler  saya  tlut  he  was  a  good  man,  and  vary  dif- 
)NDt  from  hia  fisthtf.    Joshua  probably  was 
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guided  by  the  account  of  Joaah's  friendly  into^ 
oourse  with  Elisha,  which  certainly  indicates  soma 
good  disposition  in  him,  although  be  followed  the 
sin  of  Jeroboam.  A.  C.  H. 

3.  The  father  of  Gideon,  and  a  wealthy  mia 
among  the  Abiezrites.  At  the  time  of  the  Mldian- 
itiah  occupation  of  the  country,  he  appeare  to  have 
gone  so  far  with  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  in 
fiivor  of  idolatry,  that  he  had  on  his  own  ground 
an  altar  dedicated  to  Baal,  and  an  Asherah.  In 
this,  however,  he  submitted  rather  to  the  exigenciea 
of  the  time,  and  the  influence  of  hia  family  and 
neighbors,  and  was  the  first  to  defend  the  daring 
act  of  his  son,  and  protect  him  fh>m  the  vengeance 
of  the  Abiezrites,  by  sarcasm  only  less  severe  than 
that  which  El\}ah  employed  against  the  priests  ni 
Baal  in  the  memorable  scene  on  Carmel  (Judg.  tL 
U,  39,  ao,  31,  vii.  14,  vUi.  13,  39,  32).  The  LXX. 
put  the  speech  in  vL  31  most  inappropriately  into 
the  mouth  of  Gideon,  but  this  is  corrected  in  the 
Alex.  MS.  In  the  Yulg.  the  name  is  omitted  in 
vi.  31  and  viii.  13. 

4.  Apparently  a  younger  son  of  Ahab,  who  held 
a  subordinate  Jurisdiction  in  tlie  lifetime  of  his 
fiUher,  or  was  appointed  ricerov  (ipxorrof  LXX. 
of  2  Chr.  xviii.  85)  during  his  Asence  in  the  attack 
on  Kamoth-Gitead  (1  K.  xxU.  36;  3  Chr.  xviii.  35). 
Or  he  may  have  been  merely  a  prince  of  the  blood- 
royal  But  if  Geiger  be  right  ui  hia  coi^turs, 
that  Maaseiah,  "  the  kmg's  son,*'  in  3  Chr.  xxviii. 

7,  was  a  prince  of  the  Motoch  worship,  Joaah  would 
be  a  priest  of  the  same.  There  is,  however,  but 
slender  foundation  for  the  belief  (Geiger,  Unchri/l^ 
etc,  p.  307).  The  Vulgate  calls  him  **  the  sou  of 
Amelech,**  taking  the  article  as  part  of  the  noun, 
and  the  whole  as  a  proper  name.  Theniua  suggests 
that  he  may  have  been  placed  with  the  governor 
of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  military  education. 

6.  [Vat.  corrupt]  A  descendant  of  Sbelah  the 
son  of  Judah,  but  whether  his  son  or  the  son  of 
Jokiro,  as  Burrington  {Oeneabt/iei^  i.  179)  sup* 
poses,  is  not  clear  (1  Chr.  iv.  32).  The  Vulgate 
rendering  of  this  name  by  Secunu^  according  to  its 
etymokgy,  as  well  as  of  the  other  names  hi  the 
same  vene,  is  very  remarkable,  llie  Hebrew  tra- 
dition, quoted  by  Jerome  ( Quuest.  Htbr.  in  ParaL) 
and  Jarchi  {Comm.  in  loc.),  applies  it  to  Mahlon, 
the  son  of  Elinidech,  who  married  a  Moobitess. 
The  expression  rendered  in  A.  V.,  "  who  had  the 

domuiion  (^  vj^t  6dd/i})  in  Moab,"  would,  accord- 
ing to  this  interpretatim,  signify  **wbo  married 
in  Moab."  The  same  explanation  is  given  in  thf 
Targum  of  R.  Joseph. 

6.  [Rom.  FA.  'Wr;  Vat  law;  Alex.  Impas,] 
A  Bedlamite,  son  of  Shemaah  of  Gibeah  (1  Chr. 
xii.  3).  He  was  one  of  the  heroes,  "  helpers  of  the 
battle,**  who  resorted  to  David  at  Ziklag,  and  as- 
sisted him  in  his  excurnons  against  the  marauding 
parties  to  whose  attacks  he  was  exposed  (ver.  31). 
He  was  probably  with  David  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
Amakkites  (comp.  1  Chr.  xii.  31,  with  1  Sam.  xxx. 

8,  where  T)*l|l  should  be  "troop"  fai  both  p«i 
sages).  The  Peshlto-Syriae,  reading  *^321  for 
*^39»  makes  him  the  son  of  Ahieser. 

« 

7.  On*  of  the  oflBcers  of  Darid*s  household,  to 
whose  charge  were  entrusted  the  store-houses  ot 
oil,  the  produce  of  the  planuttons  of  sycamoNi 
and  the  olive-yards  of  the  Ion  lands  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  xzvU.  9S).  W.  X   W 
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JCXASH  (tr^V  [to  tcAom  Jehovah  katUm], 
a  difltrent  name  from  the  pneedbig:  'Imdsi  Joas), 
mm  of  Becber,  and  head  of  a  lki\jamite  houae, 
which  exUted  in  tha  time  oT  king  David  (1  Chr. 
vii.  8).  A.  C.  H. 

JO'ATHAM  ClmdBofi:  Joaikam)^JiyrHAU 
the  800  of  Uuiah  (Matt.  i.  9). 

JOAZAB'DUS  Cl<6C<M95of;  [Vat  Za09osi 
Aid.  *lmd(afiios  :]  Jortidus)  =  JozAiiAD  the 
Uvilc  (1  Esdr.  U.  48;  comp.  Neh.  vUi.  7). 

JOB  (2'V  [perh.  =  3- lC"j ;  will  retutn,  or  re- 
tumtr^  comreri]:  ^Aao^fii  Alex,  leurov^;  [Aid. 
'I<urov/3:]  •^<^),  the  third  ton  of  Isncbar  (Gen. 
xivi.  13),  called  in  another  genealogy  Jashub 
(1  Chr.  ?ii.  1),  which  ii  the  raiding  of  the  Heb. 
Sam.  C?odez  in  Geneais,  as  it  was  abo  in  all  prob- 
ability of  the  two  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  2  being 
frequetitlj  represented  by  /i, 

JOB  (^'I^K'  ^  ^  ^tf^  l"^  peneaited,  af- 
flicted: see  further,  Ftirst,  ffandw,  s.  v.;  Ges. 
Thetaur,  a.  v.]:  *l^fi:  Job),  The  numerous  and 
iifficult  questions^uching  the  integrity  of  this 
book,  its  plan,  objibt,  and  general  c£a«cter;  and 
the  probable  age,  country,  and  circumstances  of  its 
author,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  discussed  without 
a  previous  analysis  of  its  contents.  It  consists  of 
five  parts:  the  introduction,  the  discussion  between 
Job  and  his  three  friends,  the  speech  of  Klihu,  the 
manifestation  and  address  of  Almighty  God,  and 
the  concluding  chapter. 

I.  AnoltftU.  —  1.  The  Intnxluction  supplies  all 
the  bets  on  which  the  argument  is  based.  Job,  a 
chieftain  in  the  land  of  Us,**  of  immense  wealth 
and  high  rank,  **  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the 
East,"  is  represented  to  us  aa  a  man  of  perfect 
integrity,  blameless  in  all  the  relations  oif  life, 
declared  indeed  by  the  Lord  Himself  to  be  "with- 
out his  like  in  all  the  earth,**  **  a  perfect,  and  an 
upright  man,  one  that  feareth  God,  and  escheweth 
evil.**  The  highest  goodness,  and  the  most  perfect 
temporal  happiness  are  combined  m  his  person; 
under  the  protection  of  God,  surrounded  by  a  nu- 
merous family,  he  enjoys  in  advanced  life  ^  an 
almost  paradisiacal  state,  ezemplifyinK  the  normal 
results  of  human  obedience  to  tl|e  wiU  of  a  right- 
eous God.  One  question  could  be  raised  by  envy ; 
may  not  the  goodness  which  secures  such  direct 
and  tangible  rewards  be  a  refined  form  of  selfish- 
ness ?  In  the  world  of  spirits,  where  all  the  mys- 
teries of  existence  are  brought  to  light,  Satan,  the 
accusing  angd,  suggests  tlie  doubt,  "  doth  tfob  fear 
frod  for  nought?  **  and  asserts  boldly  that  if  those 
external  blessings  were  withdrawn  Job  would  cast 
off  his  allegiance,  —  **he  will  curse  thee  to  thy 
lace.**  The  problem  is  thus  distinctly  propounded 
which  this  book  is  intended  to  discuss  and  solve. 
[See  addition,  Amer.  ed.]     Can  goodness  exist 

a  The  situation  of  Ui  Is  donbtftil.  Ewald  (Das  Such 
^o6,  p.  20)  supposes  It  to  have  been  the  district  south 
of  Bashan.  Bpanheim  and  Roeenmiiller  (fVotf  pp. 
IMS)  fix  it  In  the  N.  B.  of  the  desert  nmx  the  Ku- 
fbntm.     See  also  Dr.  Lee,  Introduction  to  Job,  p.  29. 

ft  Prom  cb.  xlil.  16  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was 
•boat  70  yean  old  at  this  ttme. 

c  *0f  ffoA  etov  Kar'  a^Tod  x**povvroc.  Dldymus  Alas. 
^  Uigne,  ool.  1125. 

^  *  The  Hebiew  words  are  properly  rendered  (ao* 
»iding  to  Qewnins  and  other  eminent  UebrsJsts), 
*BlsaB  Qod  and  die.*'      It  Is  a  tauntinff  rtproaoh, 
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hreapeetive  of  reward,  can  the  fear  of  God  b«  m 
tained  by  man  when  every  indneemeot  to  aaMsb 
neas  la  taken  away?  The  problem  is  obvioualy  of 
infinite  importance,  and  eould  only  be  answered  bj 
inflicting  upon  a  man,  in  whom,  while  prospenMa, 
malice  itself  oould  detect  no  evil,  the  rnlsniifini 
which  are  the  due,  and  were  then  believed  to  b* 
invariably  the  results,  even  in  this  life,  of  wicked* 
ness.  The  aocuaer  receivea  penuission  to  make  the 
trial.  He  destroys  Job's  property,  then  his  dul> 
dren ;  and  aftoirards,  to  leave  no  possible  opening 
for  a  cavil,  is  allowed  to  inflict  upon  him  the  nuMt 
terrible  disease  known  in  the  East.  Each  of  thcas 
calamities  assumes  a  form  which  produces  an  iai- 
pression  that  it  must  be  a  visitation  from  God,* 
precisely  such  aa  waa  to  be  expected,  supposing  thai 
the  patriarch  had  been  a  successful  h^-pocriie,  ra> 
served  for  the  day  of  wrath.  Job's  wife  breaks 
down  entirely  under  the  trial  —  in  the  very  wovda 
which  Satan  had  anticipated  the  patriarch  himself 
would  at  last  utter  in  his  despair,  she  eomiaela  hiaa 
**  to  curse  God  and  die.**  ^  Job  remaana  steadfeai. 
The  dcatruction  of  his  property  draws  not  ftoB 
him  a  word  of  complaint :  the  death  of  his  childicn 
elicits  the  subliniest  words  of  resignation  which 
ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  mourner — tbedtseaaa 
which  made  him  an  object  of  loathing  to  man,  sod 
seemed  to  designate  him  as  a  visible  example  of 
dirine  wrath,  is  borne  without  a  murmur;  he  re- 
pels his  wife's  suggestion  with  the  simple  worda, 
"What!  shall  we  i*eceive  good  at  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  and  shall  we  not  recei\-e  evil?**  **In  all 
this  Job  did  not  sin  with  his  U|».** 

The  question  raised  by  Satan  was  thus  anawcnd. 
His  sssaults  had  but  issued  in  a  oom{dete  remoral 
of  the  outer  forms  which  couM  mislead  men*s  judg- 
ment, and  in  de\'eloping  the  higbcat  type  of  disin- 
terested worth.  Had  the  narrative  then  ended, 
the  problem  could  not*be  regarded  aa  unaolved, 
while  a  sublime  model  would  have  been  exhiUted 
for  men  to  admire  and  imitate. 

2.  Still  in  that  case  it  is  clear  that  many  poiuta 
of  deep  interest  would  have  been  left  in  obscurity. 
Entire  as  was  the  submisnon  of  Job,  he  must  have 
been  inwardly  perplexed  by  e^vuts  to  which  he  had 
no  clew,  which  were  quite  unaccountable  on  any 
hypothesis  hitherto  entotained,  and  seemed  rqiog- 
nant  to  the  ideas  of  justice  engraven  on  roan*s 
heart.  It  was  also  roost  desirable  that  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  generality  of  men  by 
sudden  and  unaccountable  calamitiea  ahoold  be 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  that  a  broader  and  flnner 
basis  than  heretofore  should  be  found  for  specular 
tk>ns  oonceniing  the  providential  government  of 
the  workl.  An  opportunity  for  such  discussion  ia 
aflbrded  in  the  most  natural  manner  by  the  iittro- 
ductifHi  of  three  men,  representing  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  age,  who  came  to  condole  with 
Job  on  hearing  of  his  misfortunes.  Some  time* 
appears  to  have  elapsed  in   (he  interim,  daring 

n  Bless  God  (if  yoo  wiU),  and  die  ;**  for  that  Is  aU 
that  will  come  of  it  This  laogosge  to  eoostofesnt  with 
hsr  own  spirit  of  dirtrust,  which  could  see  no  ground 
Ibr  hto  unshaken  oonfldence  in  Qod.  But  no  iiason 
can  be  given,  why  she  should  say  to  him,  **Caias 
Qod,  and  die.'*    Did  she  want  to  be  rid  of  him? 

T.  J.  C. 
•  Othendse  It  would  be  dlflleult  to  meat  Boasn 
mttUer*S  ol\|eetion  (p.  8).    It  seems  Indeed  probable 
that  some  months  even  mi^t  pass  by  b«fors  tb» 
would  rsaeh  the  Msnds,  and  thay  eould 
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the  duetum  fanil  made  fonnidablB  pragraH, 
■ad  J.4»  had  thoroughly  realLud  the  exteot  of  his 
BMs;.  The  lueeting  U  daicribed  with  lingular 
beauty.  At  a  Jistanoe  thej  greet  biro  with  the 
irild  demoutratioDB  of  eympathiang  grief  usual  in 
Ihe  Eaat;  coming  near  they  are  overpowered  by 
the  i^t  of  his  wretchedness,  and  sit  seven  days 
md  Kven  nights  without  uttering  a  word.  This 
swfni  silence,  whether  Job  lelt  it  as  a  proof  of  real 
•ympathy,  or  as  an  indication  of  inward  snspidon  <■ 
OB  their  part,  drew  out  all  his  anguish.  In  an 
^^y  of  desperstion  he  curses  the  day  of  his  birth, 
•nd  sees  and  hopes  for  no  tad  of  his  miseiy,  but 
death. 

With  the  answer  to  this  outburst  bqpns  a  series 
(if  discussions,  continued  probably  (as  Ewald  sliows, 
p.  55)  with  some  intervals,  during  seversl  suooesaive 
dsys.  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar  in  turn,  bring 
fsmrd  arguments,  which  are  severally  answered 
by  Job. 

The  results  of  the  Jini  disoussion  (from  e.  iii. 
-ST.)  may  be  thus  summed  up.  We  have  on  the 
pert  of  Job*s  friends  a  theory  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment resting  upon  an  esact  and  uniform  correlation 
between  sin  and  punishment  (iv.  0, 1 1 ,  and  through- 
eat).*  Afllictions  are  always  penal,  issuing  in  the 
dertmetioD  of  those  who  are  radically  opposed  to 
(iod,  or  who  do  not  submit  to  his  chastisements. 
Hwy  lead  of  course  to  correction  and  amendment 
of  life  when  the  suilerrr  repents,  oonfeases  his  sins, 
|iats  them  away,  and  turns  to  (iod.  In  that  ease 
rastorstioo  to  peace,  and  even  increased  prosperity 
may  be  expected  (w.  17-27).  SUll  the  fact  of  the 
AdMng  always  proves  the  commission  of  some 
•p^  ial  sin,  while  the  demeanor  of  the  suffbvr  in- 
dicates the  true  internal  relation  between  him  and 
Uod. 

These  principles  are  applied  by  them  to  the  ease 
of  Job.  They  are  in  the  first  place  scandalized  by 
the  vehemence  of  his  oompUints,  and  when  they 
ind  that  he  maintains  his  freedom  from  willful,  or 
Bonseioas  sin,  they  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  foith  is  radically  unsound ;  his  protesta- 
tions sppear  to  them  almost  blasphemous,  they 
become  convinced  that  he  has  been  secretly  guilty 
sf  some  unpardonable  sin,  and  their  tone,  at  fint 
XMDteoos,  Uiough  warning  (oomp.  c.  iv.  with  c. 
sv.),  beootnes  stem,  and  even  hareh  and  menacing. 
It  Is  dear  that  unless  they  are  driven  from  their 
partial  and  exclusive  theory  they  must  be  led  on  to 
sn  unqualified  condemnation  of  Job. 

Id  this  part  of  the  dialogue  the  character  of  the 
three  friends  is  dearly  developed.  Eliphaz  repr^. 
Kftts  the  true  patriardial  chieftain,  ((rave  and  dig- 
dfied,  and  errii^  only  from  an  exdusive  adherence 
to  tenets  hitherto  unquestioned,  and  influenced  in 
the  fint  place  by  genuine  regard  for  Job,  and  sym- 
pathy with  His  afflicUon.  Bildad,  without  much 
srigbiality  or  independence  of  character,  reposes 
partly  on  the  wise  saws  of  antiquity,  pertly  on  the 
lutbority  of  his  older  friend.  Zophar  dtfRn  ftom 
both,  be  seems  to  be  a  young  man ;  his  language 
is  violent,  and  at  times  even  coarse  and  ofll^isive 
(see  especially  his  second  sp«H:h,  e.  zx.)  He  rep- 
resents the  pr^udioed  and  narrow-minded  bigots 
of  hi)  age. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  podtion  and  argL- 
Mnts  of  Job,  it  must  be  home  in  mhid,  that  the 
Anet  olgect  of  the  trid  aiss  to  ascertain  whether 


s  Thus  8eblotlBiiuia. 
ft  It  to  eortoos  ilat  this 
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he  would  deny  or  fbsaake  God,  and  that  his  red 
integrity  is  asserted  by  God  Himself.  His  answen 
throughout  correspond  with  these  data.  He  knows 
with  a  sure  inward  conviction  that  he  is  not  an 
oflender  in  the  sense  of  his  opponents:  he  is  there 
fore  confident  that  whatever  may  he  the  object  of 
the  afflictions  for  which  he  cannot  account,  God 
knows  that  he  is  innocent.  This  consdousness, 
iriiich  fW>m  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  tested 
by  othen,  enables  him  to  examine  fterleasly  their 
podtion.  He  denies  the  assertion  thai  punishmeni 
follows  surdy  on  guilt,  or  proves  its  eommiaion. 
Appealing  boldly  to  experience,  he  declares  that  in 
point  of  fact  prosperity  and  misfortune  are  nol 
dways,  or  genevally,  commensurate;  both  are  often 
irrenpeetive  of  man's  deserts,  **  the  tabernacles  of 
robben  prosper,  and  they  that  provoke  (Sod  are 
secure  **  (c  zii.  6).  In  the  government  of  Provi- 
dence he  can  see  but  one  poio^  clearly,  namdy, 
that  all  events  and  results  are  absolutely  in  God's 
hand  (xii.  9-25),  but  as  for  the  prindples  which 
underlie  those  events  he  knows  nothing.  In  fiMt, 
he  is  sure  that  his  friends  are  equdly  uninformed, 
and  are  sophists,  defending  their  podtion,  out  of 
mere  prgudice,  by  arguments  and  statements  frJse 
in  thantdves  and  doubly  oflteidve  to  God,  bdng 
hypocritically  advanced  in  his  defense  (xiii.  1-13  V 
Still  he  doubts  not  that  God  is  just,  and  dthougfa 
he  cannot  see  how  or  when  that  justice  can  he 
manifested,  he  feds  confident  that  his  innocence 
must  be  recognized.  **  lliough  He  slay  me,  yet 
I  will  trust  in  Him;  He  also  will  be  ray  sdvation  ** 
(xiii.  14,  16).  There  remdns  then  but  one  coune 
open  to  him,  and  that  he  takes.  He  turns  to  sup- 
plication, implores  God  to  give  him  a  fair  and  open 
trid  (xiii.  18-38).  Admitting  his  liability  to  such 
sins  as  are  common  to  man,  l^ing  unclean  by  birth 
(xiii.  36,  xiv.  4),  he  yet  protests  his  substantid 
innocence,  and  in  the  bitter  struggle  with  his 
misery,  he  fint  meets  the  thought  which  is  after- 
wards derdoped  with  remarkable  distinctness.  Be- 
lieving that  with  death  aU  hope  connected  with 
this  world  ceases,  he  prays  that  he  may  be  hidden 
in  the  grave  (xiv.  13),  and  there  resemd  for  the 
day  when  God  will  try  his  cause  and  manifest  Hun- 
self  in  bre  (ver.  16).  This  prayer  represents  but 
a  dim,  yet  a  profound  and  true  presentiment,  drawn 
forth,  then  evidently  for  the  first  time,  as  the  poe- 
dt}le  solution  of  the  dark  problem.  As  fbr  a  r»- 
newd  of  life  here^  he  dreams  not  of  it  (14),  iMir 
will  he  dk>w  that  the  posdble  restoration  or  pros- 
perity of  his  descendants  at  all  meets  the  exigen- 
cies of  his  '^ue  (31,  23). 

In  the  second  discussion  (xv.-xxi.)  there  is  a 
more  resolute  elaborate  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Job's  friends  to  vindicate  thdr  theory  of  retributive 
justice.  This  requires  am  entire  overthrow  of  the 
podtion  taken  by  Job.  They  cannot  admit  his 
iimocence.  The  fi^t  that  his  caL-uities  are  unpar- 
alldea,  proves  to  them  that  there  must  be  soma* 
thing  quite  unique  in  his  guilt.  Eliphaz  (e.  xv.), 
who,  as  usttd,  lays  down  the  basis  of  the  argument, 
does  not  now  hedtate  to  impute  to  Job  tlie  worst 
crimes  of  which  man  could  be  guilty.  His  defense 
is  blasphemous,  and  proves  that  he  is  quite  godless; 
that  be  disregards  the  wisdom  of  age  and  expeii- 
ence,  denies  the  fundamentd  truthj  of  rdigion  (^ 
16),  and  by  his  rebellious  struggles  (25-37)  againal 
(kd  deserves  every  calamity  which  can  befell  him 
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9»-aOy.  BikUd  ^xtUL)  takn  up  this  suggMAkai 
of  ungodliiMflif  and  after  enlarging  upon  the  inar- 
Viable  raMilU  of  all  iniquity,  eonolndei  tbat  the 
tpeeial  evila  whieh  had  eome  upon  Job,  aueh  as 
agony  of  hotfi,  ruin  of  home,  destnietkm  of  fiunily, 
are  peculiarly  the  penalties  due  to  one  who  is  with- 
out Uod.  Zophar  (zx.)  draws  the  further  iiifonnoe 
that  a  sinner's  sufferings  mutt  needs  be  propor- 
tioned to  his  former  eigoyments  (5*14),  and  his 
looses  to  his  former  gains  (16-19),  and  thus  not 
only  acoounts  for  Job's  preoent  calamities,  but  nien- 
aess  him  with  still  greater  evils  (SO-29). 

In  answer  Job  recognizes  the  hand  of  God  In  his 
aiBiet2on«  (zvi.  7-16,  and  zix.  6-90),  but  igecto 
the  charge  of  imgodlinesi;  he  has  never  fonaken 
his  Maker,  and  never  ceased  to  pray,  lliis  beuig 
a  matter  of  inwrard  conaciousiieis  cannot  of  course 
be  proved.  He  i4>peals  therefore  directly  to  earth 
and  heaven :  «  My  witness  is  in  heaven,  and  my 
raoord  is  on  high  **  (x\i.  19).  The  tram  of  thought 
thus  sujgpested  carries  him  much  farther  in  the  way 
towards  the  great  truth  —  that  since  in  this  life  the 
righteous  certainly  are  not  aa^'od  from  evil,  it  fol- 
bws  that  their  ways  are  watched  and  their  sufler- 
ings  recorded,  with  a  riew  to  a  future  and  perfect 
manifestation  of  the  dinne  justice.  Thti  view  be- 
comes gradually  brighter  and  more  definite  as  the 
oontroveny<i  proceeds  (xvi.  18.  19,  zvii.  8,  9,  and 
perhaps  13-16),  and  at  last  finds  expression  in  a 
strong  and  clear  declaration  of  his  conviction  that 
at  the  latter  daj  (evidently  that  day  which  Job  had 
ozpreoied  a  k>nging  to  see,  c.  xiv.  12-14)  God  will 
peraonally  manifiest  Himself,  and  that  he,  Job,  will 
then  see  him,  in  his  body,*^  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
notwithstanding  the  destructkm  of  his  skin,  i.  e., 
the  outward  man,  retaining  or  recovering  hk  per- 
sonal identity  (xiz.  25-27).  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Job  here  virtually  anticipates  the  final 
answer  to  aU  difBeulties  supplied  by  the  Christian 
rerdation. 

On  the  other  hand,  stung  by  the  harsh  and 
narrow-minded  bigotry  of  his  opponents,  Job  draws 
out  (xxi.)  with  terrible  force  the  undeniable  fiiet, 
that  fix>m  the  beginning  to  the  aid  of  their  li\*eB 
ungodly  men,  avowed  atheists  (w.  14, 15),  persons, 
In  friet,  guilty  of  the  \'ery  crimes  imputed,  out  of 
mere  conjecture,  to  himself,  frequently  ei\)oy  great 
and  unbroken  prospoity.  From  this  he  draws  the 
Inference,  which  be  utates  in  a  very  unguarded 
manner,  and  in  a  tone  calculated  to  give  just  ofihise, 
hat  an  impenetrable  veil  hangs  over  the  temporal 
dispenoatifons  of  (>od. 

In  the  third  dialogue  (xzii.-xzzi.)  no  real  prog- 
ress is  made  by  Job's  opponents.  They  will  not 
give  up  sod  cannot  defend  their  position.  Eliphas 
(zxii.)  m%ke4  a  last  effort,  and  raises  one  new  point 
which  he  states  with  some  ingenuity.  The  statkm 
in  whiih  Job  was  fomitfiy  pUused  presented  tempta- 
rions  to  certain  crimes;  the  punishments  which  he 
mdergoes  are  precisely  such  as  might  be  expected 


^  Tbto  gradual  and  pregwesiva  develoimiOBt 
parhaps  first  brought  out  dlfldnetty  by  Bwald. 

^  ^'HS^^D,  Ut  "  tram  my  flesh,**  may  mean  In 
the  body,  or  <rat  of  the  body.  Baeh  rendering  la 
squally  toDabIs  on  giammatioal  grounds;   but  the 

fVocsficatlon  of  the  time  (p*^C!t^)  "^"^   ^^  I^^*^ 

(1Q9*^p)  nqnlies  a  personal  manlfeotatlon  of  Ooi, 

tnd  a  pCTwrnal  recognltioQ  on  the  part  of  Job.     Oem- 
ilste  parwmallt**  to  the  ndnd  K  the  ancients  ImpUss 
living  bo^i 
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had  those  erimes  been  oonmilted ;  heiion  La 
they  actually  were  eommitted.  The  tooe  of  tUs 
discourse  thoroughly  harmonises  with  the  chandar 
of  Flipbti  He  could  ocaroely  ooa.e  to  a  difiennt 
oondusion  without  surrendering  his  fundamental 
principles,  and  he  urges  with  much  digniftj  and 
impressiveneas  the  exhortations  and  waminga  whieh 
in  his  opinion  were  needed.  Bildad  haa  nothing 
to  add  but  a  few  solemn  words  on  the  iDoompta- 
hensible  mi^|esty  of  God  and  the  nothingness  of 
man.'  Zophar,  the  most  violent  and  least  rational 
of  the  three,  is  put  to  siloooe,  and  retarea  from  the 

In  his  two  last  discourses  Job  does  not  alter  his 
position,  nor,  property  speaking,  adduce  any  new 
argument,  but  he  states  with  incomparable  faree 
ai^  ekxjuenoe  the  chief  pointo  which  he  vegank  as 
established  (c  zxvi.).  All  creation  is  oonfounded 
by  the  mi^|esty  and  might  of  God;  man  catches  bat 
a  feint  echo  of  God's  word,  and  is  bafBed  in  ths 
attempt  to  comprehend  his  ways.  He  then  (c  xxvii.) 
describes  even  more  completely  than  his  oppMxnts 
had  done  *  the  destruction  which,  as  a  rule,  niti- 
mately  fells  upon  the  hypocrite,  and  which  hie  eer- 
tainly  wouki  desen-e  if  he  were  hypocriticaUy  ta 
disguise  the  truth  concerning  himsdf,  and  deny 
his  own  integrity.  He  thus  recpgnixes  what  was 
true  in  his  opp(Hient*s  arguments,  and  cofrecta  his 
own  hasty  and  unguarded  statements.  Tlicn  fol- 
lows (xx^iii.)  the  grand  descriptkm  of  Wisdom,  and 
the  declaration  that  human  wisdom  does  not  oon 
sist  in  exploring  the  hidden  and  inscrutable  ways 
of  God,  but  in  &o  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  taming 
awav  from  evlL  The  remainder  of  this  diaooune 
(xxix.-xxxi.)  contains  a  singularly  beautiful  da* 
scriptkm  of  his  former  life,  contrasted  with  bis 
actual  misery,  together  with  a  fUll  vindication  of 
his  ehameter  fh>m  all  the  ohaiges  made  or  insin- 
uated by  his  opponents. 

8.  Thus  ends  the  discusskn,  in  which  it  is 
evident  both  parties  had  partiaUy  foiled.  Job  has 
been  betrayed  into  very  hajEardous  statementa,  while 
his  friends  had  been  on  the  one  hand  disingenuoas, 
on  the  other  bigoted,  hsrsh,  and  pitilem.  The 
points  whieh  had  been  omitted,  or  imperfectly  da- 
vebped,  are  now  taken  up  by  a  new  interlocutor 
(xxxii.-xxxviL).  Elihu,  a  young  man,  dcacendad 
from  a  collateral  branch  of  the  femily  of  Abraham,* 
has  listened  in  indignsnt  silence  to  the  arguments 
of  his  elders  (xxxii.  7),  and,  impelled  by  an  inward 
inspiration,  he  now  addresses  himself  to  both  paities 
in  the  diocusskm,  and  specially  to  Job.  He  shows, 
1.  that  they  had  accused  Job  upon  felae  or  insaf- 
fteient  grounds,  and  foiled  to  convict  him,  or  to 
vindicate  God*s  justice.  Job  again  had  aasamed 
his  entirs  innocence,  and  had  arraigned  that  justice 
(xxxiii.  9-11).  These  errors  he  traces  to  their  both 
overiooUng  one  main  object  of  all  sufibring.  (jod 
apMkt  to  man  by  chststisenient  (14,/  ISMIS)  — 
warns  him,  teaches  him  self-knowledge  and  humility 


«  Mr.  Froods,  on  Thg  Book  of  Job,  ssbds  not  If 
peroolva,  or  to  Ignoia,  the  ground  on  whieh  fiipfaat 


d  See  Herter^s  excellent  vsmaifcs,  quoted  by 
mUller,  p.  24.  Mr.  Froude  quite  overlooks  the  fool 
that  Job  here,  as  elsewhere,  takoo  up  his  oppoDsals 
arguments,  and  urges  all  the  truth  which  they  bm9 
Involve  with  grsatar  foroe,  thus  showing  hlmsoif  naoM 
of  tbeposltloo. 

•  ABorite. 

/  A  point  well  diawn  out  by  SehlottsBaaa,  p.  M 
Job  had  epseioHy  tmnfMrnA  of  the  slisnee  of  OaA. 
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.16,  17)  —  and  preparm  him  '33)  by  the  medHitloii 
•f  a  ^Hritoa]  interpreter  (the  angel  JehoTah  •  ol 
ijeneus)  to  implore  and  to  obtain  pardon  (24), 
teoewal  of  life  (25),  perfect  access  and  restoration 
[My  This  statement  does  not  ini-olve  any  chaise 
9f  ^)ecial  g^ilt,  such  as  the  friends  had  aU^ped  and 
Job  had  repudiated.  Since  the  warning  and  suflfer- 
iog  are  preventive,  as  well  as  remedial,  the  visita^ 
don  anticipates  the  commission  of  sin;  't  saves  man 
£rom  pride,  and  other  temptations  of  wealth  and 
power,  and  it  eKcts  the  rnl  object  of  all  divine 
inteipositiona,  the  entire  submission  to  God*s  will. 
A;;ain,  Elihu  ai-gues  (xxxiv.  10-17)  that  any  charge 
of  faijns^e,  direct  or  implicit,  against  God  involves 
X  contradiction  in  terms.  God  u  the  only  souree 
of  jusUoe;  the  very  idea  of  justice  is  derived  from 
bis  govemanee  of  the  universe,  the  principle  of 
whidh  is  love.  In  his  absolute  Icnowledge  God  sees 
si  secreta,  and  by  his  absolute  power  he  eontrols 
sfl  events,  and  that,  for  the  one  end  of  bringing 
ru^teoosness  to  light  (Sl-M)«  Man  has  of  course 
no  daim  upon  God ;  'what  he  recdves  b  purely  a 
matter  of  grace  (xxxr.  6-8).  The  occasional  ap- 
pearuwe  of  nnatiawerad  prayer  (9),  when  evil  seems 
to  get  the  upper  hand,  is  owing  merely  to  the  fact 
that  man  prays  in  a  proud  and  insolent  spirit  (IS, 
13).  Job  may  look  to  his  heart,  and  he  will  see 
tf  that  is  true  of  himself. 

Job  is  silmt,  and  Elihu  proceeds  (xzzvi.)  to  show 
that  the  Almightiness  of  God  is  not^  as  Job  seems 
to  assert,  associated  with  any  contempt  or  neglect 
of  his  creatures.  Job  by  ignoring  this  truth,  has 
been  led  into  grave  error,  and  terrible  danger  (12; 
ef.  18),  bat  God  is  still  drawing  him,  and  if  he 
fields  and  follows  he  will  yet  te  delivered.  The 
rat  of  the  discourse  brings  out  forcibly  the  lessons 
tai^ht  by  the  nuuiifestations  of  goodness,  as  well 
.18  greatness  in  creation.  Indeed,  the  great  object 
of  all  natural  pbenotnena  u  to  teach  men  —  *^  who 
teaefaeth  fike  Him  ?  "  This  part  diflbn  from  Job's 
magnifieent  description  of  the  mystery  and  nu^esty 
9f  God^  worlcs,  inasmuch  as  it  indicates  a  dearer 
teeognition  of  a  loving  purpose  —  and  from  the 
address  of  the  Lord  which  li^ws,  by  its  discursive 
and  aignmentative  tone.  The  last  words  are  evi- 
dently spoken  while  a  violent  storm  is  coming  on, 
in  which  Kfihu  riews  the  signs  of  a  Theophany, 
which  cannot  foil  to  produce  an  intense  realixation 
of  tiw  nothingness  of  man  before  God. 

4.  From  the  preceding  analysis  it  is  obvious  that 
many  weighty  truths  have  been  developed  in  the 
eoorse  of  the  discussion  —  neariyeteiy  theory  of  the 
objects  and  uses  of  sufl^ng  has  been  reviewed  — 
while  a  great  advance  has  ^en  made  towards  the 
spprdieiiaion  of  doctrines  hcnnftiar  to  be  levealsd, 
■ocfa  tt  were  known  only  to  God.  But  the  mystery 
is  not  as  yet  realty  cleared  up.  The  position  of  the 
Ihree  original  opponents  is  shown  to  be  untenable 
—  the  views  of  Job  himself  to  be  but  imperfect  — 
while  even  Eliha  gives  not  the  least  intimation 
that  he  reoognixes  one  special  object  of  calamity. 
In  tike  eaae  of  Job,  as  we  are  expresnl^'  told,  that 
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•  Thus  A.  Sohaltens.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
cmcbI,*'  not  " m— spgsr,*'  Is  the  true*  tnaslatkM. , 
for  that  ths  sngel,  the  one  of  a  thousand,  is  the 

,l^tV    THVD    Id  GSQSiiS. 

fr  TUs  bsariaf  of  the  ststement  upon  the  irtiols 
sqpUMnt  Is  ssMifortnrily  abown  by  Hahn  (huroduetum 
*•  Jebj  p.  i\  and  by  Sehlottmaan  In  Us  eommsntaiy 
■  fl^  passage  (p.  43P). 

e  TMs  Is  the  stxaniialy  eaamsimtsd  fonn  In  ^rtiieh 


ot{)eet  was  to  try  his  sinoerity,  and  to  demonitiatp 
that  goodness,  int^ty  in  all  relatk>as,  and  devovt 
faith  in  God,  can  exist  independent  of  extremal  eir- 
cumstanoes.  [See  addition,  Amer.  ed.]  This  ofa|iet*t 
never  occurs  to  the  mind  of  any  oiie  of  the  inter- 
k)eutors,  nor  could  it  be  proved  without  a  revefaktion. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  exact  amount  of  censure  due 
to  Job  for  the  excesses  into  which  he  had  been  be- 
trayed, and  to  his  three  opponents  fi  v  their  harshDess 
and  want  of  candOT,  could  only  be  awarded  by  an  om- 
niseient  Judge.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  Tbeopli- 
any  —  from  the  midst  of  the  storm  Jehovah  speakii. 

In  language  of  incomparable  grandeur  He  re^ 
proves  and  silences  the  murmurs  ^  Job.  God  doen 
not  condescend,  strictly  speaking,  to  argue  with 
his  ereatures.  The  speculative  questions  discussed 
in  the  colloquy  are  unnoticed,  but  the  dedaratku 
of  God*s  absolute  power  is  illustrated  by  a  marvs- 
kmsly  beauttAil  and  comprehensive  survey  of  ths 
glory  of  creation,  and  his  aU-embradng  Proridenot 
by  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. He  who  would  aigue  with  the  liord  must 
understand  at  least  the  ejects  for  which  instincts 
so  strange  and  manifold  are  given  to  the  beings  far 
below  man  in  gifts  uid  powers.  This  dedaiatirn 
suffices  to  bring  Job  to  a  right  mind:  he  confesses 
his  inability  to  comprehend,  and  therefore  to  answer 
his  Maker  (xl.  3,  4).  A  second  address  completes 
the  work.  It  proves  that  a  chaige  of  ii^justice 
against  (lod  involves  the  oonseqoenoe  tliat  the  ao- 
cuser  is  more  competent  than  He  to  rule  the  uni- 
verse. He  should  then  be  able  to  control,  to  punish, 
to  roduce  all  creatures  to  order  —  but  he  cannot 
even  subdue  the  naonsters  of  the  irrational  creation. 
Baffled  by  leviathan  and  behemoth,  how  ean  he 
hold  the  reins  of  government,  how  contend  with 
Him  who  made  and  rules  them  all?* 

5.  Job's  unreserved  submission  terminates  the 
trial.  He  expresses  deep  oontritloo,  not  of  course 
for  sins  fabely  imputed  to  him,  but  for  the  bitter- 
ness and  arrogance  which  had  characterised  some 
portions  of  his  comphunts.  In  the  rebuke  then 
addreawd  to  .Job's  opponents  the  integrity  of  his 
character  is  distinctly  recognised,  while  tiiey  are 
condemned  for  untniUi,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
not  willful,  but  proceeded  from  a  real  but  narrow- 
minded  oonrictlon  of  the  Divine  justice,  is  pardoned 
on  the  intercession  of  Job.  The  restoration  of  hw 
external  prosperity,  which  is  an  ineritable  result 
of  God's  personal  manifestation,  aymbolizes  tho 
ultimate  compensation  of  the  righteous  for  all  suf- 
ferings undeigone  upou  earth. 

From  this  analysis  it  seems  dear  that  certain 
views  concerning  the  general  ol^ject  of  the  book  ars 
partial  or  erroneous.  It  cannot  be  the  ol^ject  of 
the  writer  to  prove  that  there  is  no  conceetion  be- 
tween guilt  and  sorTow,«  or  that  the  old  orthodox 
dootnne  of  retribution  was  radically  unsoimd.  Job 
himsdf  recognises  the  general  truth  of  the  doctrine^ 
which  is  in  feet  confirmed  by  hia  ultimate  rMtora- 
tion  to  happiness.^  Nor  is  the  developmoit  of  the 
gnat  doctrine  of  a  ftitnre  state  the  primary  olgect.* 

Mr.  rxoode  rsprssents  ths  views  of  KwaUU  Nothfa% 
can  be  mora  ooatrary  to  ths  whole  tenor  of  ths  book. 

d  See  Kwald's  rsmariu  hi  his  JiaJub.  1858,  p.  88 
The  notion  that  Job  is  a  ^yp*  of  ths  Hebrew  natioa 
la  thsir  snfferia^i,  and  that  the  book  wu  written  ts 
eoosole  them  in  their  exile,  held  by  Clerleus  and  Bpb 
WarbniSoQ,  Is  gspswJjy  r^tsd.  8sa  Bossrunttlki^ 
W  ^8-16. 

s  Bwald^s  theory,  on  whkh  Seblotteam  has 

(P.48L 
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h  trauld  not  in  thul  caw  hMw  been  pawed  «««  b 
Job*!  htt  ditcourae,  lii  the  ipeech  of  EUbn,  or  in 
the  addn«  of  the  Lord  God.  In  CMt,  crttka  wiio 
hold  that  view  admit  that  the  doetriue  ia  rather 
luggested  than  deveiopedi  and  amoonta  to  acareely 
more  than  «  wiah,  «  pnaentiment,  at  the  moat « 
lulgective  oonvictiiMi  of  «  truth  firat  tuUy  wrealed 
bj  Him  **who  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light.**  The  great  okject  muat  aurel J  be  that  which 
ia  distinctly  intimated  in  the  introductioii,  and 
confirmed  in  the  oonchiaion,  to  show  the  eflfecta  of 
calamity  in  its  wont  and  most  awful  form  upon  a 
truly  religious  spirit.  Job  is  no  Stoic,  no  Titan 
(Ewidd,  p.  26),  struggiiiig  nbellioualy  against  God; 
no  l*ronietheus,o  dctim  (2  a  jealoua  and  unrelenting 
I>rity:  be  is  a  soflfering  man,  acutely  sensitive  to 
all  imprenions  inward  and  outward,  grieved  by  the 
loss  of  wealth,  position,  domestic  hsppiness,  the 
respect  of  his  countrymen,  dependents,  and  fol- 
lowers, tortured  by  a  loathsome  and  all  but  unen- 
durabb  disease,  and  stung  to  an  agony  of  grief  and 
passion  by  tbe  insinuations  of  conscious  guilt  and 
hypocrisy.  Under  such  provocation,  being  wholly 
without  a  dew  to  the  cause  of  his  misery,  and 
hopeless  of  restoration  to  happiness  on  earth,  be  is 
shalcen  to  the  utmost,  and  driven  almost  to  des- 
peration. Still  in  the  centre  ot  his  being  he  re- 
mains firm  and  unmoved — with  an  intense  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  integrity  — without  a  doubt 
as  to  the  power,  wisdom,  truth,  or  absolute  justice 
of  God,  and  thefefore  awaiting  with  longinc;  expec- 
tation^ the  final  judgment  which  be  is  assured 
must  come  and  bring  him  ddiverance.  The  repre* 
sentaiion  of  sueh  a  character,  in\'olring  the  dis- 
oomfituro  of  man*s  grsat  enemy,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  manifold  problems  which  such  a 
spectacle  suggests  to  men  of  imperfect  knowledge, 
but  tbougbtfbl  and  inquiring  minds,  is  the  true 
object  of  the  writer,  who,  like  all  great  spirits  of 
the  ancient  worid,  dealt  less  with  abstract  proposi- 
tions than  with  the  oligective  realities  of  eiistence. 
Such  is  the  impression  naturally  made  by  the  book, 
and  which  is  recognized  more  distinctly  in  pri^)or- 
tion  as  the  reader  grasps  the  tenor  of  the  ailments, 
and  realizes  the  characten  and  e\*ents.  [Sea  ap- 
pended remarks,  Amer.  ed.] 

II.  Irtittffrifjf  of  the  book,  —  It  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  Uie  argumenta  employed  by  thoae  who 
impuj^n  the  authenticity  of  considenU>ie  portions 
jf  this  book  are  for  the  most  part  mutually  de- 
structive, and  that  the  most  minute  and  marching 
investigations  bring  out  the  most  convincing  proofs 
of  the  unity  of  its  composition,  and  the  coherence 
of  its  constituent  parta.  One  point  of  great  im- 
wrtance  is  noted  by  the  latest  and  one  of  the  moat 
igenious  writers  (M.  E.  Kenan,  Le  Idvre  da  Job^ 
.'aria,  1859)  on  this  subject  After  some  strong 
.lemarks  upon  the  inequality  of  the  style,  and  ap- 
pearance of  interpolation,  M.  E.  Renan  obaervea 
'p.  xliv.)  •'  **  l^e  Hebrews,  and  Orientals  in  general, 
differed  widely  from  us  in  their  views  about  oon>- 
potition.     Their  works  never  have  that  peifoelly 

a  Schlottmann  (p.  46),  who  dmws  also  a  rwf  In* 
tafMting  comparison  twtween  Job  and  Vl^nunitra,  la 
Um  namayana  (p.  12S). 

fr  Sas  the  pasnges  quoted  by  Bwald,  p.  27. 

c  It  is  a  very  remarkable  Instanos  both  of  the  in- 
.•ooSltteiioy  of  M.  Heoan,  and  of  the  little  rsUaiMs 
vnieh  can  be  placed  upon  the  judgment  of  oiiHos  upon 
such  questions,  that  he  and  Ewaid  ara  at  dlrset  Isoae 
IS  to  the  state  in  which  ttie  text  of  this  book  has  been 
tooled  down  to  us.    Kwald  oonddsta  that  It  la 
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defined  ouHine  to  wfaleh  we  an  aeru8toiiied,aDi  «i 
should  be  careful  not  to  aasooe  InteqMiktkKM  oe 
alterations  (retono^es)  when  we  meet  with  defecti 
of  aequenee  which  suipriae  us.'*  He  then  ahoisa 
that  in  parta  of  the  work,  aeknoiriedged  by  ali 
critica  to  be  by  one  hand,  there  are  very  strong  in- 
staoees  of  what  Europeana  might  regard  as  repeti- 
tion, or  Buspeet  of  interpolation :«  thus  Eliha 
recommenoea  hia  argument  four  timea;  while 
oouraes  of  Job,  which  have  distinct  poiiaoos, 
as  to  modem  critics  might  seem  uDconneeted  and 
even  mispfauxd,  are  impreeaed  with  such  a  dbnive- 
ter  of  aublimity  and  foroe  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
they  are  the  ptoduct  of  a  aingle  inspitaikm.  To 
this  just  and  true  observation  it  most  be  added 
that  the  aasunwid  want  of  coberanee  and  of  logjieal 
conaistenoy  is  for  the  most  part  only  apparent,  and 
results  from  a  radical  diflerence  in  the  mode  of 
thinking  and  enondating  thought  between  the  aU 
Eaitem  and  modem  European. 

Four  parts  of  the  book  have  been  moat  geDcraliy 
attacked.    Olyeetions  hare  beea  made  to  the  intro- 
ductory and  concluding  chapters  (1 )  on  account  of 
the  style.     Of  oourse  there  is  an  obvious  and  nat- 
ural diflerence  between  the  prose  of  the  narratm 
and  the  highly  poetical  language  of  the  eoDoqay. 
Yet  the  best  critics  now  acknowledge  that  the  style 
of  these  portions  is  quite  as  antique  in  its  simple 
and  aevere  grandeur^  as  that  of  the  Pentateueh 
itself  (to  which  it  bears  a  striking  resembfauiee^), 
or  as  any  other  part  of  this  book,  while  it  la  aa 
strikingly  unlike  the  narratire  style  of  all  the  later 
productions  of  the  Hebrews.    Ewald  says  with 
perfoct  truth,   **theae    proaaie  words    harmonine 
thoroughly  with  the  okl  poem  in  aul^ect-matter 
and  tlwughts,  in  ctdoring  and  in  art,  alao  in  lan> 
guage,  ao  for  aa  prose  can  be  like  poetry.**     It  ia 
said  again  that  the  doctrinal  views  are  not  in  har- 
mony with  those  of  Job.    This  is  wholly  tinfoanded. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  tbe  patriarch,  aa 
developed  in  the  moat  aolemn  of  hia  diaoounea,  an 
identical  with  those  maintained  throughoot  the 
book.     Hie  form  of  worship  belongs  eaaentiatty  to 
the  early  patriarchal  type;  with  littie  of  ccremonia] 
ritual,  without  a  separate  priesthood,  thoroughly 
domestic  in  form  anid  apirit     The  rqveaeDtataoB 
of  the  aiigds,  and  their  appdJation, "  aona  of  God.'* 
peculiar  to  this  book  and  to  Genesis,  aoootd  entirely 
with  the  intimations  in  the  earliest  documenta  of 
the  Semitic  race.     It  ia  moreover  alleged  that  there 
are  discrepancies  between  the  foots  related  in  the 
introduction,  and  statements  or  allusions  in  the 
diak^gue.     But  the  apparent  contradiction  between 
xix.  17  and  the  alalcment  that  all  Job's  chikiren 
had  periahed,  reats  upon  a  miainterprBtation  of  the 

words  ^3Tp3  T3^>  '*  children  of  my  womb,**  i.  e. 

"of  the  womb  .that  bare  me**  —  **my  brethren,** 
not  "  my  children  *'  (cf.  iii.  10):  indeed  the  de- 
struction of  the  patriarch's  whole  fimiily  is  re- 
peatedly aasumed  in  the  dialogue  (e.  g.  viii.  4,  zxbr. 
6).     Again,  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  the 

■  ■  ^  .  V  _■       ■  ■  I  ■  ■ 

—  that  the  MSS.  must  have  been  very  good— the 
verbal  eonnefltkin  is  seemate— and  caMndations  aa- 
Dseessary  (see  p.  06).  M.  Benan  aasertm  »  Oet  aatlqiis 
monument  nom  est  parvoan,  j^n  suis  pecsoade,  daas 
un  etat  fort  miserable  et  macnid  en  ptiaihuis  ea> 
dralte  '*  (p.  be.). 

<<  Rsaaa:  «I«  grand  oarael^  da  rddt  eat  ■« 
pnave  de  son  andeoastd.'* 

«  For  a  Hat  cf  colnddanoss  ass  Dr.  Xaa'a  JU^  l 
40. 
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kfail  of  Siten  in  tiw  hat  d»|iter  is  quite  in  ••- 
soniiDoe  with  the  grmnd  simplicity  ol  the  poem 
(SehtottmanUf  pp.  ^3,  40).  It  wae  too  obvious  e 
resntt  to  need  speeiel  noUeei  and  it  lisd  in  bet 
been  eooompUslied  by  the  stesdfist  fidth  at  the 
pstriarch  even  before  the  diseoaaioos  oomnwooed. 
No  aUuaion  to  the  agency  of  that  wpiiii  was  to  be 
iipectwi  in  the  colloquy,  since  Job  aind  his  friends 
ire  represented  as  wlioUy  ignonnt  of  the  tiansao- 
tiooe  in  lieaven.  At  present,  indeed,  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  «  that  the  entire  woik  would  be  un- 
intelligible without  these  portions. 

3.  Strong  ol^tions  are  made  to  the  passage 
fzriL  torn  ver.  7  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Here 
Job  describes  the  ultimate  &te  of  the  godless  hypo- 
crite in  tenns  which  some  critics  hold  to  be  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  aigo- 
ments  in  other  diaeounes.  Dr.  Kennioolt,  wlMse 
opinion  is  adopted  by  Eichhom,  Froode,  and  othen, 
held  that,  owing  to  some  OMiftision  cr  omission  in 
the  US.,  the  missing  speech  of  Zophar  has.  been 
put  into  the  mouth  <^  Job.  The  fiiot  of  the  con- 
tndktiou  is  denied  by  able  writers,  who  have  shown 
that  it  rests  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  patri- 
Bich'a  character  and  fundamental  priueiples.  He 
had  been  provoked,  under  dreumatancea  of  peculiar 
aggravation,  into  atatementa  which  at  the  doee  of 
the  diaeuaaioo  he  would  be  anxiooa  to  guard  or  re- 
call: he  waa  bound,  having  wpaken  ao  harahly,  to 
irwyilie,  what  beyond  doubt  he  never  intended  to 
deny,  the  general  juatice  of  dirine  diapensationa 
eien  in  thia  world.  Moreover  he  intimatea  a  bdief 
or  presentiment  of  a  future  retribution,  of  which 
there  are  no  indications  in  any  other  apeaker  (aee 
ver.  8).  The  whole  chapter  ia  thoroughly  ooAermi  .* 
the  fint  part  ia  admitted  by  all  to  belong  to  Job; 
nor  can  the  reat  be  di^oined  from  it  without  in- 
jury to  the  aaiiae.  Ewald  aaya,  "  only  a  grievoua 
DBtaandentanding  of  the  whole  book  could  have 
nUad  the  modem  critica  who  hold  thai  thia  paa- 
cage  ia  interpobted  or  miaplaeed."  Other  critiea 
bwe  aboikdantly  vindicated  the  authenticity  of  the 
paaaage  (Hahn,  Selilottmann,  etc.).  As  for  the 
style,  R.  Renan,  a  most  competent  authority  in  a 
BMtter  of  taste,  dedarss  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
developments  of  the  poem.  It  certainly  diflfen  a- 
eeedingly  in  its  breadth,  loftineas,  and  devout  apirit, 
from  the  apeeehea  of  Zophar,  for  whoae  ailenoe  aat- 
irfbetory  reaaona  hare  been  already  aaaigned  (aee 
the  analyaie). 

a.  The  last  two  diaptera  of  the  addreaa  of  the 
Almighty  hare  been  rejected  aa  interpolaUona  by 
ly,  of  oourae  rationaliatie,  writen  (Stublmann, 
Eichhorn,  Ewald,  Keier);  partly  .be- 
eaare  of  an  al^ged  inferiority  of  atyle;  partly  aa 
not  baring  any  bearing  upon  the  argument;  but 
the  connection  of  reaaoning,  invQlved,  though,  aa 
waa  to  be  expected,  not  drawn  out  in  thia  diaoourae, 
haa  been  ahown  in  the  preceding  analyaia;  and  aa 

•  Hahn,  p.  U;  Boommttlbr,  p.  46;  Jkhhom, 
lealii,  SehloCtmann,  Bsnao,  ela. 

a  "La  atyle  da  fragment doot  noua parionf  sat ealoi 
fca  iiiaillaiiia  eodroitadu  peiinie.  NuUe  part  la  coupe 
B'aal  ploa  rifMueoae,  )•  paialldUnM  plni  aooan: 
lent  indlqoa  qua  ee  aingqiier  moreaan  aat  d^  *a  mkne 
«ain,  amli  nan  pae  da  mteie  Jal,  qoa  le  naia  dn  dla- 
ioma  da  Jdtaovab'*  (p.  b). 

e  Bartboldt,  Oaaanlaa,  SoUtaer,  Jahn,  Umtoilt, 
JceaoaaOUer;  and  of  eonraa  bj  modaraCa  or  orthodox 
erilHS,  aa  Hjivefnlek,  Hahn,  Sklekal,  Hengatonberg, 
Mi  Sahldttaaann.  Mr.  f  wwda 
)a  aMH  ttet  thia  apaaali  ia  " 
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for  the  atyle,  few  who  have  a  true  ear  Jbi  the  va 
aonant  grandeur  of  auoient  Hebrew  poe^y  will  dia- 
aent  from  the  judgment  of  £.  fienan,^  whoae  au^ 
geation,  that  it  may  hare  been  written  by  the  aame 
author  at  a  later  date,  ia  fiur  from  weakening  the 
fone  of  hiaofaaervation  aa  to  the  identity  of  the  atyle. 
4.  'Hie  apeech  of  EUhu  preaenta  greater  diifi- 
cultlea,  and  haa  been  r^ected  by  aeveral  rationaliata, 
whoae  opinion,  however,  is  controverted  not  only 
by  orthodox  writers,  but  by  aome  of  the  meet 
akeptical  commentaton.*'  Tha  former  aupport  their 
decialon  chiefly  on  the  manliest,  and  to  a  oartain 
extent  the  real,  diflbrence  between  thia  and  other 
parts  of  the  book  in  tone  of  thought,  jn  doctrinal 
views,  and  more  poaitively  in  language  and  geaonJ 
atyle.  Much  atreaa  alao  ia  laid  upon  Uie  foeta  thi.t 
Elihu  la  not  mentioned  in  the  introduction  nor  at 
the  end,  and  that  hia  apeech  ia  unanawered  by  Jol , 
and  unnoticed  in  the  final  addreaa  of  the  Almight}. 
Theae  pomta  were  obaerved  by  very  early  writera. 
and  were  accounted  for  in  varioua  ways.  On  the 
one  hand,  Elihu  waa  regarded  aa  a  apccially  inapirad 
peraon  (Schlottmann,  p.  63).  In  the  Seder  Oiam 
(a  rabbinical  ayatem  of  chronology)  he  ia  reckoned 
among  the  propheta  who  declared  the  will  of  God 
to  the  Gentilea  before  the  promulgation  of  the  law. 
S.  Bar  Nachman  (12th  century)  notes  his  conneo- 
tion  with  the  fiimiiy  of  Abraham  as  a  sign  that  be 
was  the  fittest  person  to  expound  the  ways  of  God. 
The  Greek  Fathen  generally  follow  Clirysostom  in 
attributing  to  him  a  superior  intellect;  while  many 
of  the  best  critics  of  the  tvro  last  centuries  ^  con- 
sider that  the  true  dialectic  solution  of  the  great 
problems  discussed  in  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  his 
discourse.  On  the  other  hand,  Jerome,*  who  is 
followed  by  Gregory,/  and  many  ancient  aa  well  aa 
modem  writen  of  tlie  Weatem  Church,  apeak  of 
hia  cliaracter  and  arguments  with  aingukr  con* 
tempt  Later  critics,  chiefly  rationaliats,^  see  in 
him  but  an  empty  babbler,  introduced  only  to 
heighten  by  contrast  the  efl^t  of  the  hat  solemn 
and  dignified  diaoourae  of  Job.  The  altematire  of 
rq|eeting  his  speech  ss  an  interpolataon  was  scarcely 
less  olgectionable,  and  has  been  preferred  by  Stubl- 
mann, Bemstem,  Ewald,  Renan,  and  other  writen 
of  similar  opinions  in  our  country.  A  candid  and 
searching  examinatk»i,  however,  leads  to  a  different 
conclusion.  It  is  proved  (see  Schlottmann,  £inL 
p.  55)  that  there  is  a  close  internal  connection  be- 
tween this  and  other  parts  of  the  book;  there  are 
lefercncea  to  numeroua  paaaagea  in  the  diaoounea 
of  Job  and  hia  frienda;  ao  covert  aa  only  to  be  dis- 
covered by  ckwe  inquiry,  yet,  when  p^nnted  out,  ae 
atriking  and  natural  aa  to  leave  no  room  far  doubt. 
Elihu  auppliea  exactiy  what  Job  repeatedly  demands 
— a  confutation  of  hia  opiniona,  not  merely  pro- 
duced by  an  overwhelming  diaplay  of  divine  power, 
but  by  rational  and  human  aigumenta,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  one,  not  like  hia  other  oppooenii 


by  Hebrew  aeliolan  not  to  be  genuine,"  and 
ha  diapoaai  of  the  queaCloa  la  a  ahort  note  ( IW  Book 
of  Job,  p.  24). 

d  Thua  Oalrin,  Thooua  Aqufaiaa,  and  A  flelrallaoa, 
who  apaaka  of  hia  apaeeh  thua:  **Blhul  modarella 
alma  ilia  quktam,  aad  tannn  ario  Dd  flagvaatlarinM 
radargotio,  qua  Johum  aubtlUter  non  mfaraa 


M 


oTbm  oeouMota 
of  his 


-V  on  Job  la  not  by  Ji 
probably 


/  MonUa  Jtt^no,  Ub.  xzvlU.  1,  U. 
f  ■ahhcra,  Barlbeldt,  VmbeeliL 
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Ugoled  or  hypoeriticil,  but  uprightf  etDdid,  and 
Crnibful  (oomp.  xxxiii.  8  with  ri.  Si,  25).  The 
raMoningt  of  Elihu  are.  mottonr^  tuoh  as  are 
needed  for  the  development  of  the  doctrbiea  incul- 
eated  in  the  book,  while  thtT  are  neoenarily  east 
in  a  form  which  could  not  withcut  irre^-ereiice  be  aa- 
■igiied  to  the  Almighty.^  As  to  the  objection  that 
the  doctrinal  system  of  Elihu  is  in  some  points 
more  advanced  than  that  of  Job  or  his  ftieiids,  it 
may  be  answered,  first,  that  there  are  no  traces  in 
this  discoune  of  certain  doctrines  which  were  un- 
doabtedly  Iinown  at  the  earliest  date  to  which  those 
critics  would  assign  the  interpolation ;  whereas  it  is 
evident  that  if  luiown  they  wouU  have  been  ad« 
daoad  as  the  very  strongest  arguments  for  a  warn- 
ing and  consolation.  No  reader  of  the  I^Mdms  and 
af  the  prophets  oould  have  foiled  to  urge  such  topics 
as  the  resurrection,  the  future  judgment,  and  the 
pereonal  advent  of  Messiati.  Secondly,  the  doc- 
trinal system  of  Rlihu  diflbrs  rather  in  degree  than 
In  Idnd  fivm  that  which  has  been  either  developed 
or  intimated  in  several  passages  of  the  work,  and 
consists  chiefly  in  a  specific  application  of  the  me> 
diatorial  theory,  not  unknown  to  Job,  and  in  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  love  manifested  in  all 
providentiid  dispensations,  it  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  plan  of  the  writer,  and  with  the  admirable 
skill  shown  in  the  arrangement  ot  the  whole  work, 
that  the  highest  view  as  to  the  object  of  afiUctions, 
and  to  the  source  to  which  men  should  apply  for 
comfort  and  instruction,  should  be  reserved  for  this, 
which,  so  far  as  regards  the  human  reasoners,^  is 
the  culminating  point  of  the  discussion.  Little  can 
be  said  for  Ughtibot*s  theory,  that  tlie  whole  work 
was  composed  by  Elihu;  or  for  E.  Kenan's  con- 
jecture that  this  discourse  may  have  been  composed 
by  the  author  in  his  old  age;<'  yet  these  views 
imply  an  unconscious  impression  that  TUihu  is  the 
fbllest  exponent  of  the  (ruth.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  two  f*  of  the  most  impartial  and  discern- 
hig  critics,  who  unite  in  denying  this  to  Ite  an 
original  and  integral  portion  of  the  work,  Ailly 
acknowledge  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  beauty. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  omis- 
sion of  Elihu's  name  in  the  introduction.  No  per- 
sons are  named  in  the  book  until  they  appear  as 
agents,  or  as  otherwise  concerned  in  the  events. 
Thus  Job's  brethren  are  named  incidentally  in  one 
of  his  speeches,  and  his  relatives  are  for  the  fint 
time  in  the  concluding  chapter.  Had  Elihu  been 
.nentioned  at  first,  we  shoukl  of  course  ha^*e  ex- 
pected him  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  and  the 
impnssion  made  by  his  startling  address  would 
have  been  lost.  Job  does  not  answer  him,  nor  in- 
deed could  he  deny  the  cogency  of  his  arguments ; 
while  tliis  silence  brings  out  a  curious  point  of  coin- 
eidcnee  with  a  previous  deckiration  of  the  patiiareh 
(vi.  34,  25).  Again,  the  discourse  being  subiten- 
Ually  true  did  not  need  correction,  and  is  therefore 


a  See  achlottmann  (/.  e.).    The  reader  will 
Mr  the  just,  though  sarcastlo,  eritfelsm  of  Pope  on 
irNin's  irrevorence  and  bad  taste. 

^  Hahn  says  of  Bllhu  :  <*  A  young  wias  man,  rep* 
nseotlDfr  all  the  Inbelligenoe  of  his  age ''  (p.  6).  Of. 
I.  tkshnltens  and  nengstenberg  in  Kltlo's  CyeL  of 
Bud.  Ut. 

c  Page  Ivil.  This  ImpUss,  at  any  late,  that  in  his 
•irtidoii  tliere  Is  no  absolnts  incompatibility  between 
•Us  and  other  parts  of  the  book  In  point  of  style  or 
dMmghri.  The  cor^tore  Is  a  striking  Instaaee  of  In- 
jBBSisleney  in  a  very  dogmatfe  wrltpr. 

'*  VvaM  ftnd  Reoaa.     Bwald  says :  "  The  tlioaghts 
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left  aimotieed  in  the  final  dedakm  of  the  AfanigUy . 
Nothing  indeed  eooM  be  more  in  harmony  witl 
the  ancient  traditions  of  the  East  than  that  a  yooCk 
moved  by  a  special  and  supernatural  impidae  tc 
speak  out  God's  truth  in  the  presence  of  his  ekien^ 
should  retire  into  obscurity  when  he  had  done  his 
work.  More  wdght  is  to  be  attadied  to  the  otgee- 
tion  resting  upon  divenity  of  style,  and  dialectic 
peeuUarities.  The  most  aeate  critics  dififer  indeed 
in  their  estimate  of  both,  and  are  often  gnasly 
deceived  (see  Sehlottmann,  p.  61 ),  atiil  thne  can 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  fact  It  may  be  acooonted 
for  either  on  the  supposition  that  the  author  ad- 
hered strictly  to  the  finrm  in  which  trsdltioo  handed 
down  the  diak^;ue;  In  which  caae  the  speech  of  a 
Syrian  might  be  expected  to  bear  traces  of  his  dia> 
feet: ''  or  ^1^  the  Chakbuc  forms  and  idicMns,  which 
are  for  from  resemMlng  later  vulgariams  or  eonmp- 
tlons  of  Hebrew,  and  occur  only  in  highly  poetk 
passages  of  the  oldest  writers,  are  such  as  pecu- 
liarly suit  the  styfe  of  the  young  and  fiery  qieakcr 
(see  Sehlottmann,  £ifU.  p.  61).  It  has  been  ob- 
served, and  with  apparent  truth,  that  the  diseoarses 
of  the  other  intcrkcuton  have  each  a  very  diatinet 
and  characteristic  cokiring,  shown  not  only  in  the 
general  tone  of  thought,  but  in  peculiarities  ef 
expreMum  (Ewaid  and  Sehlottmann).  The  ezees- 
sive  obscurity  of  the  style,  which  is  aniversaDy 
admitted,  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. A  young  man  speaking  under  strong  exeit»> 
ment,  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  his  eUcti, 
and  by  the  peculiar  responsibility  of  his  position, 
might  be  expected  to  use  fenguage  obeeored  by 
repeUtions;  and,  though  ingenious  and  true,  jti 
somewhat  intricate  and  imperfiBetly  developed  aigu- 
ments;  such  as  in  foet  present  great  diflBcoltiea  in 
the  exegesis  of  this  portion  of  the  book. 

III.  Historical  Charndtr of  th%  WorL—Thnt 
distinct  theories  hare  been  maintained  at  various 
times  —  some  beUeving  the  book  to  be  strictly  bis- 
torieal ;  othera  a  religious  fiction ;  others  a  eomposi- 
tion  based  upon  foots.  Until  a  comparati^'dy  late 
time  the  prevalent  opinion  was,  not  only  that  the 
persons  and  events  which  it  describes  are  real,  hot 
that  the  very  words  of  the  speaken  were  aocturately 
recorded.  It  was  supposed  either  that  Job  himadf 
employed  the  latter  yean  of  his  lifo  in  writing  it 
(A.  Schultens),  or  that  at  a  very  eariy  age  some 
inspired  Hebrew  collected  the  focts  and  sayings, 
fiuUifully  preserved  by  oral  tradition,  and  presented 
them  to  his  countrymen  in  their  own  tongoe.  By 
some  the  authonhip  of  the  work  was  attributed  to 
Moses;  by  othen  it  was  believed  (and  this  theory 
has  latdy  been  sustMned  with  much  ingenuity  9) 
that  Moses  became  acquainted  with  the  documents 
aming  his  residence  in  Midian,  and  that  be  added 
the  introductory  and  concluding  chapters. 

The  foet  of  Job's  existence,  and  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  narrative,  were  not  likely  to  be  denied 

ta  this  speech  are  in  themselves  exeeodlngly  pore  and 
trne,  oonoeivBd  with  greater  depth,  and  preseofiad  with 
mora  fores  than  in  the  rest  ef  the  book  "  (p.  M)). 

€  This  seems  a  sufldent  answer  to  an  ul^fsutiau 
more  likely  to  oeenr  to  a  modem  auropeaa  than  to  a 

/  Stiekei  soppossi  tint  the  Anmals 
Intentionally  introdnesd  by  the  antlior  on 
llie  Syrian  dssoent  ef  ■Iha. 

9  By  Dr.  Lee ;  sse  his  Intzodoetlon.    He 

HhvBforlbeuMeftbe 
only  In  these 
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bgrHriMws  or  ChrittUuu,  congideriiig  the  tena»\ 
In  vhieh  the  patriareh  li  niimed  in  the  14th  of  Ece- 
Ud  and  in  the  EpistJe  of  St.  Jiunee  (ver.  11).  It 
waned  to  eariy  writen  incompatible  with  any  idea 
of  inspiration  to  assume  tliat  a  narmtite,  certainly 
not  allegorical,  should  be  a  mere  fiction ;  and  iirer- 
erent  to  suppose  that  the  Almighty  would  be  in- 
kiodiieed  m  a  speaker  in  an  imaginary  colloquy. 
In  the  East  numerous  traditions  (Ewald,  pp.  17, 18; 
aee  D*He»belot,  «.  v.  Ayoub)  about  the  patriarch 
and  hia  fiunily  show  the  deep  impression  made  by 
bis  chancier  and  calamities:  these  traditions  may 
possibly  have  been  derived  from  the  book  itself; 
I'Ot  it  is  at  least  equally  probable  that  they  had  an 
independent  origin.  We  are  led  to  the  same  con- 
eluAon  by  the  soundest  piinciples  of  criticism. 
Rwald  says  (fHinL  p.  15)  most  truly,  "  The  inven- 
tion of  a  history  without  foundation  in  taetM  —  the 
creation  of  a  person,  repwwented  as  having  a  real 
historical  existence,  out  of  the  mere  bead  of  the 
poet  —  is  a  notion  so  entirely  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
an  antiquity,  that  it  only  began  to  devebp  itself 
grndually  in  the  latest  epoch  of  the  literature  of 
any  ancient  people,  and  in  its  complete  form  belongs 
only  to  the  most  modem  times.**  In  the  canonio&l 
books  there  is  not  a  trace  of  any  such  invention. 
Of  all  people  the  Hebrews  were  the  least  likely  to 
min{^  the  mere  creations  of  imagination  with  the 
sacred  records  reverenced  ss  the  peculiar  glory  of 
their  race. 

This  principle  is  oorroborated  by  special  aiyru- 
ments.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  improbable 
that  a  Hebrew,  had  he  invented  such  a  character 
ss  that  of  Job,  should  hare  represented  him  ss  be- 
longing to  a  race  which,  though  descended  from 
A  eomnxm  ancestor,  was  never  on  friendly,  and 
lenerally  on  hostile,  terms  with  his  own  people. 
Ua,  the  residence  of  Job,  is  in  no  way  associated 
with  Israelllish  history,  and,  apart  from  the  patri- 
arch's own  histoT}*,  would  have  no  interest  for  a 
Hebrew.  The  names  of  most  persons  introduced 
have  no  meaning  connected  with  the  part  attribu- 
ted to  them  in  the  narrative.  The  name  of  Job 
himself  is  but  an  apparent  exception.     According 

lo  mosi  ctiUes  3VH  is  derived  from  3^HI,  in/en- 
SKI  /uitf  and  means  **  cruelly  or  hostikly  treated :  ** 
seeordtng  to  othen  (Ewald  and  RosenmiUler)  of 
high  anUiority  it  may  signify  **a  true  penitent,** 

eonespondlng  to  Vi->Ufi  *>  applied  to  Job,  and 

evidently  with  reference  to  hia  name,  in  the  Koran 
(Sor.  88,  44).  In  either  case  the  name  would  give 
Vnt  a  very  partial  riew,  and  would  indeed  fiul  to 
represent  the  central  principle «  of  the  patriareh*s 
bsroie  eharacter.  It  is  moreover  fkr  from  improb- 
able that  the  name  previously  borne  by  the  hero 
may  have  been  changed  in  commemoration  of  the 
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•  A  ietitioas  name  woald  of  eonrss  have  msant 
what  the  aixeisnts  supposed  that  Job  most  slgnl^. 

h  vpoccAit^,  4  xAii^^Mu  Sircp  iyipm,   IMdymas 
eol.  liaO,  «d.  Migne. 

*  This  is  assooMd  by  all  the  erltlcs  wbo  beli«v«>  tfc9 
islUls  d  ttM  worit  to  be  a  purs  cxsatioo  of  (h«  post 
"He  has  leprsseuted  the  slmpls  ralatfons  of  nixl- 
inkal  Hft,  and  snstslnsd  the  sasunMd  character  o«  a 
fteh  AiaMu  eUafliiin  cT  a  nomad  tribe,  with  the 

tnithftiloess.*)  (Bahn.)  Thus  Bwald,  Sehloii- 
ete^p.  70. 
c  toih  laees  probably  dwelt  nsar  the  laad  oT  Vs. 
PmU,  pp.80,8L 


etent  Such  wis  ihe  case  with  Abraham,  Jaeob 
Joshua,  and  In  all  probability  with  many  other  Mfr^ 
torical  personages  in  the  Old  Testament,  It  it 
worth  noting,  without  laying  much  streas  upon  thi> 
frurt,  that  in  a  notice  appended  to  the  Alexandrian 
version  it  is  stated,  »^he  bore  preriously  the  name 
of  Jobab;  *'  and  that  a  tradition  adopted  by  the 
Jews  and  some  Christian  Fathers,  identifies  Job 
with  Jobab,  prince  of  Edom,  mentioned  in  (len. 
xxxvi.  83.  Moreover  a  coincidence  between  the 
name  and  the  character  or  history  of  a  real  person 
is  not  uncommon  in  any  age.  To  this  it  is  objected 
that  the  resemblance  in  Greek  does  not  exist  in  tlw 

Hebrew— a  strange  assertion:  31^  and  2)31^ 
are  certainly  not  much  leas  alike  than  *ldp  uid 
'I»/9cO. 

To  thb  it  must  be  added  that  there  is  a  singular 
air  of  reality  in  the  whole  narrative,  such  as  must 
either  proceed  naturally  from  a  fitithful  adherence 
to  objective  truth,  or  be  the  result  of  the  most  con- 
summate art.^  The  efiect  is  produced  partly  bj 
the  thorough  oonsistency  of  sU  the  characters, 
especially  that  of  Job,  not  meivly  as  drawn  in 
broad  strong  outlines,  but  as  developed  under  a 
variety  of  most  trying  drcumstanees :  partly  also 
by  the  minute  and  accurate  account  of  inddenta 
which  in  a  fiction  would  probably  have  been  noted 
by  an  ancient  writer  in  a  vague  and  general  man- 
ner, llius  we  remark  the  mode  in  which  the 
supernatural  trial  Is  carried  into  execution  by  nat 
ural  agencies  —  by  Chaldsean  and  Sabean  «  robbers 
—  by  whirlwinds  common  in  and  peculiar  to  the 
desert  —  by  fire  —  and  lastly  by  the  elephantiasis 
(see  Schlottmann,  p.  16 ;  Ewald,  L  e, ;  and  Ueng- 
stenberg),  the  most  formidable  disease  known  in 
the  East.  The  disease  was  indeed  one  which  the 
Indians  ^^  and  most  Orientals  then  probably  believed 
to  be  peculiarly  indicative  of  divine  wrath,  and 
would  therefore  be  naturally  selected  by  the  writer 
(see  the  analysis  above).  But  the  symptoms  are 
described  so  faithfully  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  writer  must  either  have  introduced  tlicm  with 
a  view  of  giving  an  air  of  truthfulness  to  his  work, 
or  have  recorded  what  he  himself  witnessed,  or 
received  from  an  exact  tradition,  llie  former  sup- 
position is  confuted  by  the  fact  that  the  peculiar 
symptoms  are  not  described  in  any  one  single  pas- 
sage so  as  to  attract  the  reader's  attention,  but  are 
made  out  by  a  critical  and  scientific  examination 
of  words  occurring  here  and  there  at  intervals  in 
the  comphiints  of  the  sufferer.*  The  most  refined 
art  fiiils  in  producing  such  a  result:  it  is  rarely 
attempted  In  the  most  artificial  ages;  was  never 
dreamed  of  by  ancient  writen,  and  must  here  be 
regarded  as  a  strong  instance  of  the  nndesignsd 
coin  ^idences  which  tho  soundest  criticism  r^^ffdi 
as  the  best  eridenoe  of  genuineness  and  auth««- 
tirity  in  any  worki 

d  Thus  (Min,  c.  CUf.  vL  ft,  2;  Abnlfti^  Oim 

Antnst.^  ^9^9    iei3^^^}  P*  ^»  *d.    Fki«3hsr, 
his  body  WM  mttsn  with  elsfhantlBsis  (Iks 


isds- 


the 


seribsd  by  Ainsbe    JHrnrntUmu  JL  &,  and 
See  Swald,  p.  28. 

«  Gh.  11.7,8;  vfl.6,18;  xvL8;  xix.  17,2D; 
18 ;  and  other  psssi^     8se  Ihe  valuobk  inuaite 
of  Swald. ».  28. 
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Forcible  m  these  jurgumenti  may  appMrt  numj 
aritics  have  adopted  the  opinion  either  that  the 
whole  worli  is  a  moral  or  religious  apologue,  or 
that,  upon  a  sulmtratum  of  a  few  rudimcntiii  facts 
presented  by  tradition,  the  genius  of  an  original 
thinker  has  raised  this,  the  most  remnrlcable  mon- 
ument of  the  Semitic  mind.  The  first  indications 
of  this  opinion  are  found  in  the  Talmud  {Baba 
Bathra^  14-16).  In  a  discussion  upon  theage  of 
this  )x)ok,  while  the  Uabbins  in  general  maintain 
its  historical  character,  Samuel  Bu-  Nachman  de- 
dares  his  conviction  **  Job  did  not  exist,  and  was 
not  a  created  man,  but  the  work  is  a  parable.*'^* 
Hai  Gaon,^  a.  d.  1000,  who  is  followed  by  Jarchi, 
alters  this  pas8a(^  to  "  Job  existed  and  was  created 
to  beoonie  a  parable."  They  had  evidently  no  crit- 
ical ground  for  the  change,  but  bore  witness  to  the 
prevalent  tradition  of  the  Hebrews.  Maimonides 
(J/oreA  NwKhim^  iii.  22),  with  his  characteristic 
freedom  of  mind,  considers  it  an  open  question  of 
tittle  or  no  moment  to  the  real  value  of  the  inspired 
book.  Ualbag,  t.  e.  R.  Levi  Ben  Gershom,  treats 
it  as  a  philosophic  work.  A  Ute  Hebrew  commen- 
tator, Simcha  Arieh  (Schlottmann,  p.  4),  denies 
the  historical  truth  of  the  narrative,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  incredible  the  patriarchs  of  the  chosen 
noe  shoukl  be  surpassed  in  goodness  by  a  child  of 
Edom.  This  is  worth  noting  in  corroboration  of  the 
aignment  that  such  a  fact  was  not  likely  to  have 
been  invented  by  an  Israelite  of  any  age.<^ 

Luther  first  suggested  the  theory  which,  in  some 
fonn  or  other,  is  now  most  geitendly  received.  In 
his  introduction  to  the  firat  edition  of  his  tnuisla- 
tion  of  the  Hibli ,  he  speaks  of  the  author  as  having 
ao  treated  the  hiitorical  facts  as  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  that  (xod  alone  is  righteous — and  in  the 
TIschraden  (ed.  Walch,  torn.  xxli.  p.  2093),  he  says, 
**  I  look  upon  the  book  of  Job  as  a  true  history,  yet 
I  do  not  believe  that  all  took  place  just  as  it  is 
written,  but  that  an  ingenious,  piou*,  and  learned 
man  brought  it  into  its  present  form.**  This  po- 
sition was  strongly  attacks!  by  BelUrrain,  and  other 
Roman  theologians,  and  was  afterwards  repudiated 
by  most  Lutherans.  The  fact  that  Spinoza,  (1er- 
ksus  [l.e  Clerc],  Uu  Pin,  and  Father  Simon,  held 
nearly  the  same  opinion,  the  fint  denying,  and  the 
othen  notoriously  holding  low  views  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  Scripture,  had  of  course  a  tendency  to  bring 
it  into  disrepute.  J.  D.  Michaelis  firat  rerived  the 
old  theory  of  Bar  Nachman,  not  upon  critical  but 
dogmatic  grounds.  In  a  mere  history,  the  opinions 
or  doctrines  enounced  by  Job  and  his  friends  oould 
have  no  dogmatic  authority;  whereas  if  the  whole 
book  were  a  pure  inspiration,  tlie  strongest  argu- 
ments could  be  deduced  from  them  on  behalf  of  the 
great  truths  of  the  resurrection  and  a  future  judg- 
ment, which,  though  implied  in  other  early  books, 
are  nowhere  so  distinctly  inculcated.  The  arbitrary 
ahaiiu:ter  of  such  reasoning  is  obvious.  At  present 
no  critic  doubts  that  the  narrative  rests  on  facts, 
although  the  prevalent  opinbn  among  continental 
Bcholara  is  certainly  that  in  its  form  and  general 

"  bt&o  sbw  Knn3  wbi  mn  Hb  dvw 

rPn.     Idashat  has  a  much  wider  stgniflcatlon  than 

panble,  or  any  English  synonym. 

b  Bwald  and  Dukes's  Jkitrdge^  ffl.  IW. 

0  Theodorus  of  Mopexieatte  stands  alone  In  denying 
■m  Inspiration,  while  he  admits  the  historical  ehaz^ 
letar  of  the  book,  whHh  he  asserted.  In  a  passage 
londnnned  at  the  second  Council  of  Constantfnopis, 
o  be  raplets  with  atatumenta  d^roffatofy  to  Ood,  and 
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featofw,  in  its  reaaooing*  and  repreHnCalieu  si 
cbanoter,  the  book  is  a  woric  of  creative  geolna. 

The  question,  however,  cannot  be  aeUled,  nor 
indeed  thoroughly  undentood,  without  refereuoe  te 
other  arguments  by  which  critics  have  endeavorad 
to  determine  the  date  at  which  Uie  work  wsa  eom- 
pleted  in  its  present  form,  and  the  circumataaets 
under  which  it  was  composed.  We  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  consider — 

iV.  ThtjnvbnbU  Age,  CowUry,  (mdPomAmef 
the  Author. — The  Umguagt  alone  doea  not,  as  aome 
have  asserted,  supply  any  decisive  test  as  to  the  dale 
of  the  composition.  Critics  of  the  last  century  gen- 
erally adopted  the  opinion  of  A.  Schultena  {Prerf. 
ad  tibrum  Jobi),  who  considered  that  the  indiratinnB 
of  external  influences  were  best  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  the  book  was  ifritten  at  a  vny 
early  period,  befbre  the  difierent  braiH^wa  of  the 
Semitic  race  had  completely  formed  their  distinct 
dialects.  The  fact  that  the  language  of  this  woik 
approaches  far  more  neariy  to  the  Arabic  than  any 
other  Hebrew  production  was  remarked  by  Jerome 
and  is  recognised  by  the  soundest  critica.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  Aramaic 
woixls,*'  and  grammatical  forms,  wluch  some  entics 
have  rq^arded  as  a  strong  proof  that  the  writers 
must  have  li\*ed  during,  or  e%'en  after  the  Captivity. 
At  present  tliis  hypothesis  is  uniTersaUy  given  np 
as  untenable.  It  is  proved  (Ewald,  Kenan,  Schlott- 
mann, and  Kos^;arten)  that  there  is  a  radical  dif- 
ference between  the  Aramaisms  of  the  later  Hrimw 
writings  and  tliooe  found  in  the  book  of  Job.  Thess 
latter  are,  without  an  excei^tion,  such  aa  thaxw^ 
terize  the  antique  and  highl}  poetic  style;  they 
occur  in  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  Song  cf 
Deborah,  in  tlie  earliest  Psalms,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  all  of  which  are  now  admitted  even  by 
the  ablest  rationalistic  critics  to  be  among  the  ear- 
liest and  purest  productions  of  Hebrew  litentore.' 
So  far  as  any  aigument  can  be  drawn  flrom  idiom- 
atic peculiarities,  it  may  be  regarded  aa  a  srttled 
point  that  the  book  was  written  long  before  the 
exile  (see  some  good  olisen'ations  by  Havemick, 
I.  c.)i  while  there  is  absolutely  nothing  U>  prute  a 
later  date  than  the  Pentateucli,  or  even  those  parti 
of  the  Pentateuch  which  appear  to  belong  to  the 
patriarehal  age. 

This  impression  is  borne  out  by  the  style.  All 
critics  have  recognized  its  grand  archaic  chaneter. 
Hrro,  compact,  sonorous  as  the  ring  of  a  pnrr 
metal,  severe  and  at  times  rugged,  yet  always  dig 
nified  and  mi^jestic,  the  language  bdongs  altogethei 
to  a  period  when  thonght  was  sfow,  but  profound 
and  intensely  concentrated,  when  the  weighty  and 
oracular  sayings  of  the  wise  were  wont  to  be  en- 
graved upon  rocks  with  a  pen  of  iron  and  in  chsi^ 
acten  of  molten  lead  (see  xix.  24).  It  is  truly  a 
lapidary  style,  such  as  was  natural  only  in  an  s|>e 
when  writing,  though  known,  was  nrdy  used,  beftve 
language  hnd  acquired  deamess,  fluency,  and  flex- 
ibility, but  kMt  much  of  its  freshness  and  native 
force.    Mueh  stras  has  been  hkl  npon  the  feet 

such  as  could  only  proceed  flrom  a  vain  and  Igoonni 
heathen.  Aben  Ana,  among  the  Jews,  mahitatmid  As 
same  opinion. 

<f  A  lUt  Is  given  by  Lse,  p.  60.    See  also  BIvenM. 
TntrofJ.  to  O.  T.  p.  ITfl,  Sag.  Tranf . 

«  Iienan*s  good  tsste  and  candor  hers,  as  elseelMa 
nentrallas  his  ntlonaUstle  tendency.  In  the  HiMtir 
dts  LangutM  8ifnitique$,  ed.  1867,  be  hdd  that  tfef 
Aramaisms  indioats  a  veiy  late  date ;  In  the 
to  Job  he  has  adopttd  the  opinion  hare 
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tkat  the  book  bean  a  eloaer  reMmMenfle  to  tbe 
fteiibe  of  Sokwnon  than  to  any  other  Hebrew 
«uk  (aee  eq>eciaUy  BoeauniiUa,  Pni^  p.  38). 
Tbia  la  trae  to  a  nmarkable  estent  with  regard  to 
tbe  tboagbta,  words,  and  ferns  of  espcession,  while 
Ibe  BMfere,  which  is  aomewliat  peculiar  and  strongly 
marked,*  is  abnoet  identieaL  Hence  it  has  been 
uifcnied  that  the  oompoaitioo  befengs  to  the  Soh>- 
moolaa  era,  or  to  the  period  between  Solomon  and 
flffisfkish,  by  whooe  ordsn,  as  we  are  expressly  in- 
fiMned,  %  great  part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  was 
eonpUed.  But  the  axgomsnt  loses  much  of  its 
fcne  wlMn  we  eonsidcr  that  Solomon  did  not  merely 
jMBt  tfafl  proferbe,  but  collected  the  most  ancient 
■od  enriooa  sayings  of  olden  times,  not  only  of  the 
Hsbmra,  but  probably  of  other  nations  with  whom 
be  had  extensive  interoooree,  and  in  whoee  philos- 
epby  be  ia  supposed,  not  without  good  reason,  to 
iMiae  taken  deep  interest,  evon  to  the  detriment  of 
hie  rsligloas  prindples  (see  Renan*s  JTofr,  p.  zxiiL); 
wiiils  tboae  proveiLe  which  he  invented  himself 
woald  ae  a  matter  of  coum  be  cast  in  the  same 
metrical  form  and  take  an  areliaio  character. 
Again,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  passsges 
in  wbidi  the  resemUance  is  most  complete  and 
striking,  wen  taken  frmn  one  book  by  the  author 
of  the  other,  and  adapted,  according  to  a  Hebrew 
csMtom  eommoa  among  the  prophets,  to  the  special 
pnpoees  of  his  work.  On  oomparing  these  pas- 
ssgss,  it  seems  impossibie  to  deny  that  they  be- 
longed in  the  first  instance  to  the  book  of  Job,^ 
where  they  are  in  thorough  harmony  with  the 
tsosr  of  the  aigoment,  and  have  ail  the  character- 
istics of  the  a^hor*s  genius.  Taking  the  reieni- 
biaace  as  s  fret,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that 
WB  bnve  in  Job  a  composition  not  kter  than  the 
most  ancient  proverbs,  and  oertainly  of  much  eariier 
date  than  the  entire  book. 

The  estent  to  wUcb  the  influence  of  this  book 
is  pereqitible  in  the  later  literature  of  the  Hebrews 
is  a  sal^leet  of  great  interest  and  importance;  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  thorouglily  investigated.  H»- 
vcraiek  has  a  few  good  remarks  in  his  general  In- 
troAictitm  0  the  (Hd  Testament^  §  ao.  Dr.  Lee 
{lutrad.  section  riL)  lias  led  the  way  to  a  more 
enmpletff  and  sesrching  inquiry  by  a  close  examina- 
lien  of  five  cbapten,  in  which  be  produces  a  vast 
number  of  pataUsl  pasasges  fltxn  the  Pentateuch 
(wbleh  he  holds  to  Imb  contemporary  with  the  Intro- 
dnetion,  and  of  a  later  date  tlum  the  rest  of  the 
book),  firom  Ruth,  Samuel,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Ecdesiastcs,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Esekiel,  Hosea,  Joel, 
Aaee,  Micah,  and  Nahum,  all  of  wliich  are  probably, 
sad  some  of  them  demonstrably,  copied  from  Job. 
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beb  v«os,  with  very  ftw  exospttoos,  eotufsts  of 

psnilel  mamben,  sad  each  member  of  thiee 

when  tliat  number  is  eansedad,  It  is  owing  to 

TfutMm  or  subonlinato  words,  whiob  an  abnost 

to  leave  oi4y  thres  tooss  In 
p.  68). 
Bflssninnilsr,  fML  p.  40.  Xvm  Benaa,  who 
that  Job  WBS  written  m/Ur  the  tisM  of  8ok>- 
heUs  tbat  the  dssnlptlsn  of  Wisdom  («b.  zsvllL) 
I  ^ngmal  soeros  of  the  Idsawhleh  ws  ilni  In 
(ehs.  vlii.,  Iz.). 

ihi  by  BesMn,  p  zxzvli. 

of  Hailtl,aai  the  Uli  o' Ttaaear 

in  AraUe,  ths  woiks  of  I^o«»ebXBn  In 

are  good  evamplee     8eme««at  of  *nls  eha^ 

my  pmhaps  be  fimni  in  tUs  test  sb^tem  of 

while  U  Is  cooaplenoM  in  Ihs  apoeiTphal 


Gonsiderable  weight  must  also  be  attaehed  lo 
the  feet  that  Job  is  fer  more  remariuUe  for  obee»* 
rity  than  any  Hebrew  writing.*'  There  is  an  olv 
scurity  which  results  from  oonfrision  of  thought, 
from  carelessness  and  inaccuracy,  or  fix>m  studied 
involutioDS  and  artificial  combination  of  metaphon 
indicating  a  late  sge.<'  But  when  it  is  owing  to 
obsolete  words,  intense  conoentration  of  thought 
and  language,  and  incidental  allusions  to  long-for- 
gotten traditions,  it  is  an  ail  but  in&llible  proof  of 
primeval  antiquity.  Such  are  precisely  the  diffi- 
culties in  this  book.  The  enormous  mass  of  notes 
wliieh  a  reader  must  vrade  through,  before  he  can 
feel  iiimself  competent  to  decide  upon  the  meet 
probable  interpretation  of  a  single  chapter,*  proves 
that  this  book  stands  apart  fix>m  all  other  produo- 
tions  of  the  Hebrews,  bdongs  to  a  diflferent  epocli, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  surest  canons  of  crit- 
icism, to  an  eariier  age. 

We  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  from  consider- 
ing the  institutions,  mannas,  and  lustorical  fiu^ 
described  or  alluded  to  in  this  book.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  no  ancient  writer  ever  succeeded 
in  reproducing  the  manners  of  a  past  age;/  to  use 
the  words  of  M.  Benan,  **  antiquity  luid  not  ab 
idea  of  what  we  call  local  coloring.'*  The  attempt 
was  never  made  by  any  Hebrew;  and  the  age  of 
any  writer  can  be  positively  determined  when  we 
know  the  date  of  the  institutions  and  customs  which 
he  describes.  Again  it  is  to  the  last  degree  improb- 
able (being  without  a  precedent  or  panllel)  that  aa 
ancient  author  9  should  intentionally  and  success 
fully  avoid  all  reference  to  lustorical  occurrences, 
and  to  changes  in  religious  forms  or  doctrines  of  a 
date  posterior  to  that  of  the  events  which  he  nar- 
ratea.  These  points  are  now  generally  recognized, 
but  they  have  rarely  been  appUed  with  consistency 
and  cand<»  by  commentaton  on  this  book. 

In  the  first  place  it  ia  distinctly  admitted  tluit 
fipom  the  beginning  to  the  end  no  reference  what- 
ever is  made  to  the  Mosaic  law,  or  to  any  of  the 
peculiar  institutions  of  Israel,  *  or  to  the  great  car- 
dinal events  of  the  national  history  after  the  Ex- 
odus. It  cannot  be  proved'  that  such  refareuoe 
was  unlikely  to  occur  in  connection  with  the  aigo- 
ment  The  sanctions  and  penalties  of  the  Law,  if 
known,  could  scarcely  have  been  passed  over  by  the 
opponents  of  Job,  while  the  deUverance  of  Israel 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  EgypUans  supplied  ex- 
actly tiie  examples  which  they  required  in  order  to 
silence  the  complaints  and  answer  the  arguments 
of  Job.  The  force  of  this  aigument  is  not  afibctad 
by  the  answer  that  other  books  written  long  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  contain  few 


stances  In  our  own  literature  wlO  occur  to  eveijr 


•  The  lumi  A«y6^MMh  and  passsges  d  whloh  the 
faitsrpretation  Is  whoUj  a  matter  of  ooqjectnrs,  fer 
surpass  those  of  say  portion  ef  the  0.  T. 

/  This  is  tms  of  the  Greek  ttoamatists,  and  of  the 
grsatsst  orighial  writers  ef  our  own,  and  indeed  of 
evecy  country  before  the  IBtb  eentuiy. 

9  In  fiMst,  scarce^  one  wsrk  of  ficticn  eodsls  tai 
which  a  seswihlng  oritieiaDft  does  not  detect  aaachron- 


*  See  Kenan,  p.  zvL    II  sboold  be  nsted  that 

the  word  miH,  e»  eeasmon  hi 
espedsllj  in  those  of  the  post-DavidIo  sge, 


fai  Job  (xzli.  12)».amlth«  not  hi  the 
teehnlfal  s|gnlfi<intten  of  a  reosiTsd  code. 
i  Issieathe 
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imotliniooitotlioiefaiititatioiisorevfnte.  Tbe 
itataoeot  ii  inaoeimte.  In  each  of  the  boob  ipe- 
eified  «  then  we  ftbundaDt  tnoes  of  the  Law.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that »  complete  Tiew  of  tlie 
Ijeriticel  rites,  or  of  hiitorieel  fiuta  tmeoonected 
with  the  aobject^matter  of  thoee  worke,  could  be 
ierived  from  them ;  but  thej  aboood  in  aUunooa 
to  eottomi  and  notioni  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews 
ffained  imder  the  Iaw,  to  the  terrices  of  the  1U>- 
ernade  or  Tempfe,  and  they  all  recognise  most  dia- 
tinetlj  the  ezistaice  of  a  sacerdotal  system,  tdiereas 
onr  author  ignons,  and  therefore,  as  we  may  rea- 
sonably condude,  wai  unacquainted  with  any  forms 
of  religious  sendee,  save  those  of  the  patriarchal  age. 
Ewald,  whose  Judgment  in  this  case  will  not  be 
questioned,^  asserts  rery  podtirdy  that  in  aU  the 
descriptions  of  manners  and  customs,  domestic, 
■odal,  and  political,  and  even  in  the  indirect  allu- 
■ions  and  illustrations,  the  genuine  coloring  of  the 
age  of  Job,  that  is  of  the  period  between  Abrsham 
and  Moses,  is  rery  faithfully  ofasenred ;  that  aU  his- 
torical examples  and  allusions  sre  taken  ezdunTdy 
from  patriarchal  times,  and  that  there  is  a  com- 
plete and  successful  avttidance  of  direct  reference  to 
later  occuirenoei,'  which  in  bis  opinion  may  have 
been  known  to  the  writer.  All  critics  concur  in 
extolling  the  f^esh,  antique  dmplidty  of  manners 
describ^  in  this  book,  the  genuine  air  of  the  wild, 
finee,  vigorous  life  of  the  desert,  the  stamp  of  hoar 
antiquity,  and  the  thorough  consistency  in  the 
devdopment  of  characters,  equally  remaricable  for 
originality  and  force.  There  is  an  absolute  con- 
trast between  the  manners,  thoughts,  and  fedings, 
and  those  which  characterized  the  Israelites  during 
the  monarchical  period ;  while  whatever  difference 
exists  between  the  customs  of  the  older  patrisichs 
as  described  in  Genesis  and  those  of  Job*8  fomily 
Mid  associates,  is  accounted  for  by  the  progress  c^ 
events  in  the  intervening  period.  The  diieftain 
lives  in  considerable  splendor  and  dignity;  menial 
oflSces,  such  as  commonly  devolved  upon  the  dder 
patriarchs  and  their  children,  are  now  perfbrmed 
by  servants,  between  whom  and  the  family  the  dis- 
tinction appears  to  be  more  strongly  marked.  Job 
visits  the  city  fluently,  and  is  there  recdved  vnth 
high  respect  as  a  prince,  judge,  and  distinguished 
warrior  (xxix.  7-9).  There  are  allusions  to  courts 
of  judicature,  written  indictments,''  and  regular 
forms  of  procedure  (xiii.  26,  and  xxxi.  28).  Men 
bad  begun  to  obser^'c  and  reason  upon  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  and  astronomical  observations 
were  connected  with  curious  speculations '  upon 
primeval  traditions.  We  read  (xx.  15,  xxiii.  10, 
xxvii.  16,  17,  xxviii.  1*-21)  of  mining  operations, 
great  buildings,  ruined  sepulchres,  perhaps  even  of 
sculptured  figiires  of  the  dead,*  and  there  are 

a  M.  Esnan  says:  ''On  i^^tonnait  d«  ns  tooover 
dans  la  Uvre  de  Job  aucune  trace  des  prasoriptlons 
moiaiqaM.  Mais  on  n^m  trouve  pas  davantaga  dans 
le  Uvre  des  Proverbes,  dans  I'hiatolra  dea  Jugea  at  des 
ramiera  Roia,  et  en  g^n^ral  dans  les  ^crivalns  ant4- 
.enrs  &  la  denii^re  6poqoe  du  royanma  da  Jnda." 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  writer  denlss  the 
authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch. 

b  BhUeilung^  p.  67.  M.  Benan,  Hahn,  Bdklolt- 
■aan,  and  other  eritlea,  agree  fUty  with  this  opinkm. 

e  The  entire  dLntppaarance  of  the  bushmen  (Job 
xxz.  4-7)  belongs  to  a  very  early  age.  Ewald  supposes 
them  to  have  been  deaoendants  of  the  Uoriles ;  and 
BehloMmann  (p.  16)  ofaservea,  truly,  that  the  writer 
ainat  have  known  them  from  hia  own  obaervatlon. 
Chis  tlwsws  us  of  eonrss  baok  to  tin  Moeals  afls. 
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thftN^ghoat  oDpkivs  aBiMons  to  the  mldnd 
ductlons  and  the  arts  of  Egypt    Gnat 
hadoeemred  within  the  time  of  the  writer: 
once  independent  had  been  ovothtown,  and  vbofe 
races  reduced  to  a  state  of  misery  and  dq^radation. 
All  this  m%ht  be  expected,  even  wappoaag  the 
work  to  have  been  written  before  or  near  the  date 
of  the  Exodus.    The  eommanieatioiis  with  Egypt 
were  Ikequcot,  and  faideed  uninteRvpted  dnringtlM 
patriardid  age,  and  in  that  eonntry  each  ooe  of 
the  customs  upon  whidi  moat  relianee  is  plaeed  aa 
indieatang  a  later  date  is  now  proved  to  have 
common  hog  before  the  age  of  Moses  (see 
Sehlottmann,  p.  107).   Moraover.  there  is 
reason  to  beUiBve  that  imder  fiivorshfe 
a  descendant  of  Absaham,  vdw  vrsi 
rior,  and  aeeustomed  to  meet  ptinees  on 
equality,  would  at  a  veiy  eariy  i^  aeqinre  the 
habits,  podtion,  and  knowledge  wbi<£  we  admire  in 
Job.    Ue  was  the  head  of  a  great  fomily,  sikubsb 
fill  in  war,  prosperous  in  peace,  supplied  abnndantly 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  agojing  many  of 
its  luxuries;  he  lived  near  the  great  dtles  on  tbe 
Euphrates/  and  Tigris,  and  on  the  route  c  f  the 
caravans  which  at  the  remotest  periods  exchanged 
the  productions  of  E^gypt  and  the  &r  East,  and  had 
therefore  abundant  opportunities  of  procuring  m- 
formation  fhnu  those  merchants,  snppoaiqg  that  he 
did  not  himsdf  vidt  a  country  so  ftxll  of  intenst  to 
a  thoughtftd  mind. 

Such  a  pi^giess  in  dvilizatkm  may  or  m^  not 
be  admitted  by  historical  critics  to  be  preiiabls 
within  the  limits  of  time  thus  indicated,  bat  no 
podtive  historical  feet  of  alludon  can  be  produeed 
fh>m  the  book  to  prove  that  it  oould  not  Iwve  been 
written  before  the  time  of  Moses.  The  sm^  ob> 
jection  (Renan,  p.  40)  which  presents  any  diffieethy 
is  the  mention  of  the  Chaldaans  in  the  introdnetoty 
chapter.  It  is  certain  that  they  appear  fint  In 
Hebrew  history  about  the  year  b.  a  770.  Bat  the 
name  of  Ches^,  the  ancestor  of  the  race,  la  fioaiid 
in  the  genealogical  table  in  Geneaia  (xxii.  tt),  a 
feet  quite  snffident  to  prove  the  eariy  existcnee  of 
the  people  as  a  separate  tribe.  It  is  hi^y  prob- 
able that  an  andent  race  bearing  that  uone  ia 
Curdistan  (see  Xenoph.  C'yr.  ilL  1,  §  S4;  Jatab„ 
iv.  3,  $  4,  T.  6,  §  17)  was  the  original  aoaee  of  the 
naUon,  who  were  there  trained  in  predatory  hahifts, 
and  accustomed,  long  before  their  appeannee  in 
history,  to  make  excuidons  into  the  neighboring 
deserts;  9  a  riew  quite  in  haimony  with  the  part 
assigned  to  them  in  this  book. 

'Die  ailments  which  have  induced  the  gencnEty 
of  modem  crities  to  asdgn  a  later  date  to  thia  book, 
notwithstanding  thdr  concunence  in  most  of  the 
points  and  prindples  i^ch  we  have  just 


d  Known  in  Igypt  at  an  early  psilod  (Uod.  Ma.  L 
p.  76). 

«  Oh.  zxL  82.   The  intarpratallott  la  wy  awibtftiL 

/  The  remarkable  treatlae  by  Cbwolsohn,  IMcr  dk 
Uebentstt  det  Babjflonuekm  liUnUm  m  ^inmltf antra 
I7<6rfa(f«iMgm,  provea  an  advance  In  saental  enlM 
vation  in  thcee  raglana  at  a  for  eartier  ago,  sBoea 
than  snflldent  to  answer  evecy  ol^jacttca  of  thla  Ba> 
tura. 

9  Thia  is  BOW  gnaiaQy  admitted.  Bee  M.  Amaa, 
Hiftoin  04ninU  dta  Umgitti  SimUiqmn^  cd.  1868, 
p.  60.  Ha  says  tndy  that  tfaay  wwa  «  redontia  tea 
tout  IKMant  pour  leuzs  brigandagea  ^  (p.  66).  Baa 
alao  dhwolsohn,  DU  SubuTf  vd.  L  p.  812.  U!r  of  the 
Ohaldseans  was  undonbtadly  so  named  baeaosa  It  was 
founded  or  oeeupled  by  that  people. 
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tmj  be  redueed  to  two  heada,  whloh  «8  wiC  now 

1.  We  we  told  that  the  doctrinal  fyitem  ia  con- 
ndermbly  in  advance  of  the  Mosaic;  in  fitct  that  it 
k  the  roult  of  a  leooil  from  the  stern,  narrow  dog- 
BHtiam  of  the  Pentatouoh.  Here  of  ooune  there 
can  be  no  common  ground  between  those  who 
idmit,  and  those  who  secretly  or  openly  deny  the 
•nthentieity  and  inspiration  of  the  Mosaic  writings. 
StiU  even  rationalistic  criticism  cannot  show,  w^ 
it  so  confidently  assumes,  that  there  is  a  demon- 
strahfedifiersnoe  in  any  essential  point  between  the 
prmoiples  reeognheed  in  Genesis  and  those  of  our 
■nthor.  The  absence  of  all  recognition  of  the 
peeoliar  views  and  institutions  first  introduced  or 
det  doped  m  the  Law  has  been  already  shown  to  be 
an  endence  of  an  earlier  dato — all  that  is  really 
proved  is  that  the  elemenUry  truths  of  primeTal 
rsvchtikin  are  represented,  and  their  consequences 
devekiped  under  a  great  variety  of  striking  and 
original  iSwiBS — a  fi^t  suflkiently  accounted  for  by 
the  highly  thoughtful  character  of  the  book,  and 
the  undoubted  ^nius  of  the  writer  (oomp.  Job  x. 
»;  Gen.  iu.  19;  Isa.  xxtU.  3;  Gen.  ii.  7,  rii.  22; 
M>  oiL  15,  16,  with  the  account  of  the  deluge). 
In  Genesb  and  in  this  work  we  have  the  same 
theology;  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead  are  iden- 
tieaL  Man  is  represented  in  all  his  strength  and 
In  an  hb  weakness,  glorious  in  eapacities,  but  infirm 
sod  impure  in  his  actual  condition,  with  a  soul  and 
ipirii  aUied  to  the  eternal,  but  with  a  physical  con- 
itttntion  framed  fh>m  the  dust  to  which  it  must 
letora.  The  writer  of  Job  knows  just  so  much  of 
the  &U  of  Adam  and  the  eariy  events  of  mau*s  his- 
tory, including  the  deluge  (zxii.  15,  16),  as  was 
ikely  to  be  preserved  by  tradition  in  all  the  families 
desended  finom  Shem.   And  with  reference  to  those 

its  in  which  a  real  progress  was  made  by  the 
ites  after  the  time  of  Moses,  the  position  iVom 
which  this  writor  starts  is  precisely  that  of  the  Uw- 
giver.  One  great  problem  of  the  book  is  the  reoon- 
ftfatinn  of  unmerited  suffering  with  tlie  love  and 
Jostiee  of  God.  In  the  prophets  and  psalms  the 
labjeot  is  repeatedly  discussed,  and  receives,  if  not 
a  eompletei,  yet  a  substantially  satisfactory  settle- 
ment in  eonnecUon  with  the  great  doctrines  of 
Messtah*s  kingdom,  priesthood,  sufferings,  and  sec- 
end  advent,  involving  the  resurrection  and  a  future 
judgment  In  the  book  of  Job,  as  it  has  been 
shown,  there  is  no  indication  that  the  question  had 
ptevioosly  been  raised.  The  answers  given  to  it 
are  evidently  elicited  by  the  discussions.  Even  in 
tike  diaeoane  of  Elihu,  in  which  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  full  development  of  the  true  theory 
af  providential  dispeuaationi  is  admitted  to  be  fbund, 
and  which  indeed  for  that  very  reason  has  been 
auspeeted  of  interpolation,  there  is  no  sign  that  the 
witter  knew  those  characteristics  of  Messiah  whidi 
from  the  time  of  David  were  continually  present  to 
lUs  mind  of  the  Israelites. 

Again  it  is  said  that  the  representation  of  angels, 
and  still  more  spectally  of  Si^an,  betongs  to  a  later 
ipodi.  Soma  have  even  asserted  that  the  no(!ion 
luist  have  been  derived  ttom  Persian  or  Aasyian 

a  To  flie  epoch  of  the  AehSHnenldsB. 

b  8ee  Beoan,  p.  zxzlz.  This  was  prsvionsSy  pdnted 
out  by  Herder. 

tf  Dr.  Lee  (fntnduetion  to  Job^  p.  18)  obsms  *^«t 
ilfltoi^  Satan  is  not  named  in  Geassls,  yet  the  char- 
wlueh  that  nams  Implies  is  tleaiiy  inttmatsd 
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■  tSM  woida,  « I  wfll  pat  enmity  (H^'^H)  betwesn 


mythok)gy.  That  hypothesis  ia  now  generally  re* 
jeeted  —  on  the  one  hand  it  would  £e  a  fiu-  Utei 
datoo  for  the  composition  than  any  critic  of  the 
least  authority  would  now  assign  to  the  book;  on 
the  other  it  is  proved  f»  that  Si^  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  Ahriman;  he  acta  only  by  permission 
ttom  God,  and  diflers  fix>m  the  angds  not  in  essence 
but  in  character.  It  is  true  that  Satan  is  not 
named  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  there  is  an  exact 
correspondence  between  the  characteristics  of  the 
malignant  and  enrious  accuser  in  this  book  and 
those  of  the  enemy  of  man  and  God,  which  are 
devek>ped  in  the  history  of  the  Fall.«  The  appeUa- 
tion  of  **  sons  of  God  "  is  peculiar  to  this  book  and 
that  of  Genesis. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  no  charge  of  idol- 
atry is  brought  against  Job  by  his  opponents  when 
enumerating  all  ^e  crimes  which  they  can  imagine 
to  account  tx  his  calamities.  The  only  allusion 
to  the  sul^ect  (zzzi.  26)  refers  to  the  earliest  form 
of  false  religion  known  in  the  East.*'  To  an  Israelite, 
liring  after  the  introductton  of  heathen  rites,  suoh 
a  charge  was  the  very  first  which  would  have  sug- 
gested itself,  nor  can  any  one  satisfactory  reason  be 
assigned  for  the  omission. 

2.  Nearly  all  modem  critics,  even  those  who 
admit  the  inspiration  of  the  author,  agree  in  the 
opinion  that  the  composition  of  the  whole  work,  the 
highly  systematic  development  of  the  ptot,  and  the 
philosophic  tone  of  thought  indicate  a  considenble 
progress  in  mental  cultivation  fitf  beyond  what  can, 
with  any  show  of  probability,  be  supposed  to  have 
existed  before  the  age  of  Solomon.  We  are  told 
indeed  that  such  topics  as  are  here  introduced  occu- 
pied men's  minds  for  the  first  time  when  schools 
of  philosophy  were  formed  under  the  influence  of 
that  prince.  Such  assertions  are  easily  made,  and 
resting  on  no  tangible  grounds,  they  are  not  easily 
disproved.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that 
the  persons  introduced  in  this  book  belong  to  a 
country  celebrated  for  wisdom  in  the  earliest  times; 
insomuch  that  the  writer  who  speaks  of  those 
schools  considers  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Sol 
omonian  writings  were  derived  from  intercourse 
with  its  inhabitante  (Renan,  pp.  xxiii.-xxv.).  The 
book  of  Job  diffen  fi:om  those  writings  chiefly  m 
ite  greater  earnestness,  vehemence  of  feeUng,  vivacity 
of  imagination,  and  free  independent  inquiry  into 
the  principles  of  divine  government;  characteristics 
as  it  would  seem  of  a  primitive  race,  acquainted 
only  with  the  patriarchal  form  of  religion,  rather 
than  of  a  scholastic  age.  There  is  indeed  nothing 
in  the  composition  incompatible  with  the  Mosaic 
age,  admitting  (what  all  mtionalistio  critics  who 
assign  a  later  date  to  this  book  deny)  the  authen- 
ticity and  integrity  of  the  Penteteuch. 

We  should  attach  more  weight  to  the  argument 
derived  fh>m  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the 
enUre  book  (Schlottmann,  p.  108),  did  we  not 
remember  how  completely  the  same  course  of 
ressoniug  misled  the  acutest  critics  In  the  case  of 
the  Homeric  poems.  There  is  a  kind  of  artifice  in 
style  and  arrangement  of  a  sulgect  which  is  at  once 
recognised  as  an  iofidlible  indication  of  a  highly 

thee  and  him.'*  The  connection  between  this  word 
and  the  name  of  Job  is  perhaps  more  than  an  aod* 
dental  odnoidenoeb 

d  The  worship  of  the  moon  was  introduoed  late 
Itaopotamla,  probably  In  the  earliest  ac»,  bf  41m 
Bse  Ohwolsohn,  DU  SmMit  L  p.  OS. 
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3ultiv«t«d  or  JMlining  literaturB.  This,  how«f«r, 
diflfen  flatentbUlj  from  the  harmonious  ind  mi^eitie 
riniplicitj  of  form,  and  the  natural  devefepment  of 
a  great  thought  which  characterise  the  first  grand 
productions  of  genius  in  uvery  nation,  and  produce 
■o  powerftil  an  impresaion  of  reality  aa  wdl  as  of 
grandeur  in  every  unpr^udiced  reader  of  the  book 
of  Job. 

These  considerations  lead  of  course  to  the  con- 
dudon  that  the  boolc  must  have  been  written  before 
the  promulgation  of  the  Law,  by  one  speaking  the 
Hebrew  hmguage,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  traditions  preserved  in  the  fiuaily  of  Abraham. 
Whether  the  writer  had  access  to  original  docu- 
ments «  or  not  is  mere  matter  of  coi\)ecture;  but  it 
can  scarody  be  doubted  that  he  adh^ed  very  doaely 
to  the  accounts,  whether  orsl  or  written,  whfeh  he 
received. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  consider  the  ar- 
guments of  those  who  hokl  that  the  writer  lived 
near  the  time  of  the  Captivity  —  that  view  is  now 
sU  but  universally  repudiated :  but  one  hypothesis 
iHiich  has  been  lately  brought  forward  (by  Stickel, 
who  is  foUowed  by  Schlottmann),  and  supported 
by  very  ingenious  arguments,  deserves  a  more  spe- 
cial notice.  It  meets  some  of  the  objections  which 
have  been  here  adduced  to  the  prevalent  opinion  of 
modem  critics,  who  maintain  that  the  writer  must 
have  lived  at  a  period  when  the  Hebrew  language 
and  literature  had  attained  their  full  development; 
while  it  accounts  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  some 
of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  d  the  book.  That 
suppodtion  is,  that  Job  may  h%v9  been  written  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  by  a  dweller  in  the 
south  of  Judea,  in  a  district  immediately  bordering 
upon  the  Idumean  desert,  llie  inhabitants  of  that 
district  were  to  a  oonsidereble  extant  isolated  tnm. 
the  rest  of  the  nation :  their  attendance  at  the  fes- 
tivals and  ordinances  of  the  Tabernacle  and  of  the 
Temple  before  the  time  of  the  hiter  Icings  was  prob- 
ably rare  and  irregulv ,  if  it  vrere  not  altogether 
Interrupted  during  a  long  period.  In  that  case  it 
would  be  natural  that  the  author,  while  recognizing 
and  enforcing  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion, 
should  be  sparing  in  allusions  to  the  sanctions  or 
observances  of  the  Iaw.  A  resident  in  that  district 
would  have  peculiar  opportunities  of  collecting  the 
varied  and  extensive  information  which  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  author  of  Job.  It  was  not  for  from 
the  country  of  Eliphaz;  and  it  is  probable  that  tlie 
intercourse  with  all  the  races  to  which  the  persons 
named  in  the  book  belonged  was  ftvquent  during 
the  early  years  of  Israelitish  history.  The  caravans 
of  Tema  and  Sheba  (Job  vi.  19)  crossed  there  in 
a  route  much  frequented  by  merchants,  and  the 
communications  with  Egypt  were  of  course  regular 
and  uninterrupted.  A  man  of  wealth,  station,  and 
cultivated  mind,  such  as  we  cannot  doubt  the  au- 
thor must  have  been,  would  either  learn  fttnn  con- 
versation with  merchants  the  peculiarities  to  whidi 
be  so  frequently  alludes,  or,  as  is  highly  probable, 
he  would  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus 
aflbrded  of  visiting  that  country,  cf  all  the  most 
Uiteresting  to  an  ancient  The  local  ookring,  so 
strikingly  characteristic  of  this  book,  and  so  evi- 
dentiy  natural,  is  just  what  might  be  expected  from 


a  The  meat  skepdeal  erfUes  admit  that  the  liliael- 
Itas  had  written  doconents  In  tba  age  of  Moaas.  Bee 
1.  Bsoaa,  IS^oin  des  Langwu  Simiiiqun,  p.  118. 

•  * f.  aHn»  «br  nrnn,  vi.  s;  fpan  te 
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mdi  a  writer:  the  fomlhes  in  Southern  PalealiiM^ 
even  at  a  Uier  age,  lived  very  much  after  the  ffisaa- 
ner  of  the  patriarehs;  and  illustratSons  defiiod 
from  the  free,  wild,  vigorous  Hfo  of  the  deaert,  and 
the  customs  of  pastoral  tribes,  would  spontaneoualj 
suggest  themselves  to  his  mind.  The  people  i^ipear 
also  to  have  been  noted  for  fieshneas  and  originalltj 
of  mind  —  qualities  seen  in  the  woman  of  Tekoah, 
or  still  more  remarkably  in  Amoa,  the  poor  mud 
unlearned  herdman,  also  of  Tekoah.  It  has  alao 
been  remarked  that  Amos  seems  to  have  known 
and  hnitated  the  book  of  Job  (comp.  Am.  iv.  13^ 
V.  8,  ix.  6,  vnth  Job  ix.  8,  9,  zxxviu.  81,  xiL  15| 
Schlottmann,  p.  109):  a  dreumstance  searoelj  to 
be  exphdned,  considering  the  positimi  and  iffipa^ 
feet  education  of  that  prophet,  excepting  on  tba 
supposition  that  for  some  reason  or  other  this  book 
was  peouHariy  popuhu-  in  that  district  Soma 
weight  may  also  be  attached  to  the  obaerratiosi 
(Stickd,  p.  276;  Schk>ttmann,  p.  Ill)  that  tha 
dialectic  peculiarities  of  Southern  PfeJestine,  espe- 
cially the  softening  of  the  aspirates  and  exchanges 
of  the  siUlants,  resemble  the  few  divergmoes  *  from 
pure  Hebrew  which  are  noted  in  the  book  of  Job. 

The  controversy  about  the  authorship  cannot 
ever  be  Anally  settled.  From  the  introduction  U 
may  certainly  be  inferred  that  theirriter  lived  many 
yean  after  the  death  of  Job.  From  the  strongest 
internal  evidence  it  is  also  dear  that  he  must  eiUier 
have  composed  the  work  before  the  Law  was  pro- 
mulgated, or  under  most  peculiar  drcumstances 
which  exempted  him  from  its  influence.  Hie  for- 
mer of  these  two  suppositions  has  nothing  against 
it  excepting  the  arguments,  whidi  hare  bem  shown 
to  be  for  from  conclusive,  derived  from  langoage, 
oomposition,  and  indications  of  a  high  state  of 
mental  cultivation  and  general  civilizatioo.  It  has 
every  other  argument  Si  its  favor,  while  it  Is  free 
ftom  the  great,  and  surely  insuperable,  difBcully 
that  a  devout  Israelite,  deeply  interested  in  all  i«- 
Ugious  spectJations,  should  ignore  the  doctrines 
and  institutions  which  were  the  peculiar  ^ory  of 
hia  nation :  a  supposition  which,  in  addition  to  Ms 
intrinsic  improbability,  is  scarcely  consistent  with 
any  aound  view  of  the  inspiration  of  holy  writ 

A  complete  list  and  fair  estimate  of  all  the  pre- 
ceding eommentaton  on  Job  is  given  by  Rosen- 
m6Qer  {EkMhm  Inferpp.  Jobiy  1824).  The  beat 
rabbinical  commentators  are — Jarchi,  in  the  12th 
century;  Aben  Ears,  a  good  Arabic  as  wdl  as  Ha- 
brew  Bchdar,  f  a.  d.  1168;  Leri  Ben  Gerdiom, 
commonly  knovm  as  Ralbag,  f  1870;  and  Naeb- 
manides  in  the  18th  century.  Saadia,  the  wdl* 
knoim  transhtor  of  the  Pentateueh,  has  written  a 
paraphrsse  of  Job,  and  Tsnchum  a  good  commen- 
tary, both  in  Arabic  (Ewald,  Forred^,  p.  xi.).  Tht 
eariy  Fathers  contributed  Kttle  to  the  exphination 
of  the  text;  but  some  good  remarks  on  the  genera] 
alignment  are  found  in  Chrysostom,  Didymus  Alex- 
andrinus,  and  other  Greek  FVithers  quoted  In  tiia 
Oitenie  of  Nieetaa,  edited  by  Junlna,  London,  feL, 
1687 — a  work  chiefly  vahiable  with  reference  to 
the  Alexandrian  version.  Ej^nem  Syms  has  scbolia« 
diiefly  doctrinal  and  prsetiod,  vol.  il.,  Konne,  1740 
Hie  translation  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  hy  Jerome  ii 
of  great  value;  but  the  oommentany  aaeribed  Is 


nntDta^vLlO;  DtD'DforDD'D^T.  U;  pTV 
fbr  pn!!\  vll.  18. 
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Dunly  Oi  ftuwtpli  from  tiM  nocm  ot 
W^  one  of  Jmtoam\  dladplei  (tee  TUIemoni, 
JTm.  Xce.  xiL  661):  it  fa  of  Uttle  or  no  um  for 
Ibe  inlcrpraUtioii.  The  great  work  of  Gre^ry  M. 
ii  practical,  ipiritual,  or  myitieal,  but  nas  little 
eooneetioo  with  the  literal  meaning,  which  the  an- 
tkor  doea  not  profees  to  explain.  Among  the  k>qg 
fiit  of  able  and  learned  Komaniats  who  have  left 
mnmeatariee  on  the  book,  few  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  buiguage:  from  CSaieton,  Zuffiga, 
little  can  be  kamed;  but  A.  Sehultena  tpaaka  very 
Ugldy  of  Pineda,  whoee  oommentary  hu  paned 
thraagh  nnany  editiooa.  BoaenmiiUer  layi  the 
GcrnHm  tnoalation  of  Job  by  T.  A.  Dereeer  ia  one 
ef  the  beat  In  that  bmguage.  The  early  Piotes- 
tanta,  Boeer,  Oeoolampttdiua,  and  CUWn,  oontrib< 
Had  aomewhat  to  the  better  nnderetanding  of  the 
teat;  bvt  by  fiv  the  beat  eommentary  of  Uiat  age 
k  that  pnparad  by  C.  Bertram,  a  disciple  of  Mer- 
•cr,  after  the  death  of  his  maater,  from  liis  MS. 
lliia  work  is  well  worth  conaulUng.  Meroer 
a  aoond  Hebrew  aeholar  of  Reuchlin^a  school, 
wd  a  man  of  acute  discernment  and  ezoeUent  judg- 
aient.  The  great  woric  of  Albert  Sehultena  on  Job 
(A.  D.  17S7)  hr  Borpaases  all  preceding  and  oon- 
Ismporary  spoaitiaos,  nor  has  the  writer  aa  yet 
been  auipaaaed  in  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and 
eognate  langoagea.  He  waa  the  first  who  brought 
all  the  veaouroea  of  Arabic  Uterstura  to  bear  upon 
the  interpretation  of  Job.  Ilie  fruit  of  his  book 
is  diflbaaoeaa,  espeeudly  in  the  statement  of  opui- 
boa  bog  since  r^ected,  and  uninteresting  to  the 
stodent.  The  best  woi^  of  the  present  century 
are  thoee  of  Roeenmiiller,  8  vols.  1824;  and  H. 
Kwald,  whoee  tranaUtion  and  commentary  are  re- 
autfkable  Ibr  aoeurate  learning  and  originality  of 
genina,  but  also  for  contempt  of  all  who  believe  in 
the  inapiratioQ  of  Saripture.  The  VoiTede  \b  moat 
pamAd  in  tone.  The  oommentaries  of  Umbreit, 
Vaihittgar,  Lange,  Stiekel,  Hahn,  HirztJ,  Da  Wette, 
Knobei,  and  Vathe  are  generally  characterized  by 
lOigeooe  and  ingenuity:  but  have  for  the  most 
part  a  strong  rataooalistic  tendency,  especially  the 
three  lasL  The  moat  usdbl  analysis  is  to  be  found 
in  the  introduetioB  to  K.  Schbttmann's  transb- 
tbo,  Bsrlto,  1881;  but  hb  commentary  b  deficient 
b  philnbpeai  research.  M.  Renan  has  btdy  given 
an  eseeUent  translation  b  French  (Le  lifre  de 
Jck^  Paria,  1859),  with  an  introduction,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  thoroughly  skeptical  character, 
rihowa  a  genbl  appredatbn  of  some  oharacterbtb 
nesUeneea  of  thia  book.  In  England  we  have  a 
great  number  of  transbtbns,  commentaries,  etc, 
ef  variooB  merit:  amo^g  which  the  highest  rank 
maat  Iw  assigned  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Lee,  espe- 
eially  vahiabb  for  ita  eopbua  illustntbns  ih>m 
oriental  aouTBes.  F.  C.  C. 

*  Hie  personal  character  of  Job,  and  hb  send* 
■ante  and  conduct  under  hb  afflietions,  are  to  be 
bamed  from  the  alatemenU  reepeoting  them  in  the 
btroduotory  and  concluding  chapters.  These  are 
Jo  be  taken  aa  the  complete  eipoeition  of  hb  char- 
aeter  and  conduct.  The  whole  b  summed  up  b 
Ua  memorabb  words  (ch.  i.  81.\  ^  The  Lord  gs*ie, 
ind  the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the 
lame  of  the  Lord.** 

Ttaa  poetieal  portbn,  interrening  between  the 
■liodiKiory  and  eoneluding  ebaptera,  b  tbi  in- 
■pirsd  writer's  owb  discusabn  of  Uie  topics  thereb 
aenndcred,  under  the  namea  of  Job  and  hb  frunds. 
flb  Immediato  olijeet^  b  thb  instraeUve  diaeuaiion, 
«  Id  exhibit,  in  strongest  eontnet,  the  antag>>nlst.if 
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views  suggested  by  obeervation  of  the  moral  gof^ 
emment  of  God,  b  order  to  deduce  from  them  the 
only  practical  besons  which  that  observation  cai 
teach,  or  b  capabb  of  comprehending.  Hence  ht 
gives  to  these  conflbting  riews  the  frmt  scope  and 
the  meet  impassioned  expressbn,  ao  aa  to  exhibit 
their  antagonisma  b  the  strongest  light.  To  im- 
pute to  Job,  personally,  sentimenU  which  the  writer 
himself  desired  to  express  through  one  of  the  par- 
ties m  the  discussbn,  would  be  no  bos  absurd,  than 
it  would  be  to  regard  the  eublime  poetry  of  thb 
book  aa  the  verbatim  report  of  an  actual  debate. 

But  what  b  the  object  of  the  book,  and  what 
are  the  lessons  which  it  teaches?  To  say  (m 
above,  p.  1400,  col.  1)  that  the  problem  is,  *«Oaa 
goodness  exist  iirespeotiTc  of  reward,"  b  to  ignori 
the  greater  part  of  the  discussbn;  far  it  takes  a 
br  wider  range  than  thia.  It  b  juatiy  said  (on  ^ 
1403,  coL  2)  that  the  olgect  of  the  eabmitba  in- 
flicted on  Job  waa  "to  try  hb  sbcerity;"  but 
thb  throws  no  light  on  the  olgeot  of  the  book  and 
ita  discussbns,  to  which  the  sufibrings  of  Job  only 
furnished  tbeocoasbn. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  (as  on  p.  1404,  coL  1)  thai 
the  olyect  b,  "to  ahow  the  eflbcb  of  cabmitj, 
b  ib  worst  and  moat  awiul  form,  upon  a  trui^ 
reUgbus  spirit**  If  thb  were  the  ol^feot,  it  waa 
alrudy  attabed  m  the  record  of  Job's  conduct 
given  b  the  two  mtroduotory  chapters.  It  b  aeeo 
in  hb  tender  and  foithftil  expostulation  with  hb 
erring  wife  (ch.  ii.  10),  **shall  we  receiTc  good  at 
the  bmd  of  God,  and  ahatt  we  not  receive  evil?  ** 
It  b  expressed  b  hu  grateful  and  submissive  reoqg* 
niUon  of  Giod*s  hand,  m  wluU  he  gives  and  what 
he  withholds  (ch.  i.  21),  m  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  takian  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord.*'  Here  b  seen  **  the  eflbct  of  calamity  oo  a 
truly  rdigioua  spirit;  **  and  b  all  ages  of  the  church 
it  has  beoi  justiy  regarded  aa  the  h%hest  and  fullest 
attainment  of  the  religbus  life.  (Compare  James 
v.  11.)  This,  moreover,  b  the  hbtorical  record  of 
Job's  calamities,  and  of  their  efihct  on  him.  'Hie 
poetical  discussion,  which  foUows,  b  of  quite  an 
other  character,  and  baa  a  very  difftrent  ol^ect. 

The  discussion,  on  the  part  of  the  humsn  disp^ 
tants,  covers  all  which  observatbn  can  attab,  r^ 
specting  the  moral  government  of  (jod,  and  (bcfaid> 
ing  the  discourses  of  Elihu)  the  uses  of  adversity. 
But  all  bib  to  eolve  the  great  problem  of  the 
divine  government,  b  view  of  the  apparenUy  in- 
discriminate dbtribution  of  happiness  and  miaery 
to  the  good  and  evil  among  men.  Many  bete  of 
human  life  are  correetiy  stated,  as  all  experienoa 
proves,  and  much  also  that  b  blse;  many  princi- 
plea  are  avowed,  that  are  true  and  just  and  salu- 
tary, as  well  aa  many  that  are  frlse  and  iigurioua. 
The  whob  discussion  b  instructive,  as  exhibiting 
the  various  aapeeU  under  which  the  divine  govern- 
ment may  be  viewed;  and  especially  aa  showing 
the  conflicto  which  may  agitate  the  breast  even  of 
the  good  man,  b  view  <tf  the  strange  and  unex- 
pbbed  distribution  of  good  and  evU  m  thb  life. 
It  b  no  solution  of  the  problem,  that  thb  life  b 
Ibgmentary;  that  all  will  be  righUy  a4ioited  b 
another  sUte  of  exbtence.  For  if  it  will  be  Just 
to  make  the  distinction  there  between  right  and 
wrong,  whr  b  it  not  made  herB?« 


ef 


a  •  A  fWT  btsMsttng  and  lostraeMt« 
thb  probtam  b  one  ef  its  aspects,  as  it 
self  tft  tba  mind  of  an  intelUfsat  and 
than,  b  gives  b  Platareh^  tasallss  <  On  lbs 
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Bj  a  tkXOHX  DMncravn,  uiother  disputant  ii  now 
btrodttoed.  An  important,  though  a  subordinate, 
fiew  of  the  lulgect  still  remained,  which  could  not 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  topics  of  the 
pnceding  discussion.  To  have  presented  it  in  the 
person  of  one  equal  or  superior  in  age  to  those  who 
had  already  spoken,  would  have  given  to  him  the 
i^pearance  of  an  umpire,  and  to  bis  views  an  im- 
portance not  at  aU  deserved;  for  thej  do  not  pene- 
trate to  the  heart  of  the  sut^t,  and  only  offer  cer- 
tain practical  suggestions,  which  might  occur  to  a 
superficial  observer,  but  are  worthy  to  be  taken  into 
account  In  the  final  arbitrament,  they  are  passed 
over  in  silence,  as  something  aside  from  the  main 
issue.  It  b  to  a  young  man,  therefore,  that  this 
part  is  fitly  assigned;  and  with  admirable  skill  he 
is  made  to  speak  in  ehanuster,  both  in  the  views 
ascribed  to  him,  and  in  the  manner  of  ezpresung 
them. 

According  to  this  speaker,  the  divine  Judgments 
are  corrective  in  thor  design;  the  chastisement  of 
a  wise  and  tender  parent,  seeking  to  reckim  a  way- 
ward  chiki.  Such  chastisement  is  an  index,  there- 
fore, of  the  moral  state  of  its  sulgect.  It  must  be 
graduated,  consequently,  to  the  necessities  of  the 
esse,  and  its  severity  is  an  exact  measure  of  the 
moral  desert  of  the  recipient  The  view  neces- 
sarily assumes,  that  a  great  sufibrer  must  have 
been  a  great  sinner;  and  consequently  that  Job, 
contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  outward  life,  and 
to  the  express  testimony  of  the  Searcher  of  the 
heart,  must  have  been  secretly  as  eminent  in  sin  as 
be  was  now  in  sufilering. 

Human  wisdom  is  thus  shown  to  be  ntteriy  at 
hult,  in  its  effinls  to  comprehend  the  mystery  of 
God^s  government  on  earth.  Is  there,  then,  no 
help?  Is  there  no  rest  for  the  human  spirit,  no 
stable  ground  of  trust  and  confiding  submission, 
where  it  may  find  secure  repose? 

The  sacred  writer  now  breaks  off  the  discussion, 
which  has  reached  no  satisfactory  result,  by  the 
sudden  manifestation  of  the  Deity  in  the  terrors  of 
the  storm.  As  the  oflSoe  had  been  assigned  to  Job 
of  refuting  the  fidse  assumptions  of  the  three  firiends, 
and  of  b^ly  questioning  the  rectitude  of  the  di- 
vine government,  the  answer  of  God  is  addressed 
direcUy  to  him.  This  answer  demands  special 
attention,  as  the  key  to  the  design  and  instructions 
of  the  book.  That  it  is  so,  is  clear;  for  why  should 
the  Deity  be  introduced  at  all,  except  as  the  su- 
preme Arbiter,  to  whom  the  final  decision  Is 
assigned?  The  introduction  of  the  Almighty, 
the  supreme  Judge  of  aU«  for  any  less  puipose, 
would  have  been  a  gross  violation  of  every  rule  of 
propriety  in  composition,  and  gd»  with  which  the 
author  of  a  work  so  perfect  in  design  and  execu- 
tion should  not  be  chaiged.« 

These  sublime  discourses  are  Justly  regarded  aa 
the  most  fitting  reply,  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme 
Ruler  and  Judge,  to  the  presumptuous  charges 
against  his  moral  government  They  do  not  oon- 
deacend  to  vindicate  his  ways,  or  attempt  to  make 
them  intelligible  to  finite  comprehension.  But  they 
\vnish  overwhelming  proofs,  fixHn  the  vast  system 

*oa  IMt7  hi  pnnlihiog  the  wicked ;  **  the  Orssk  text, 
«ftfa  DClas,  by  Profli.  Hackett  and  T^ler,  1897. 

T.  J.  0. 

a  •  It  is  MM  of  the  stnuige  hicuugrulttss  of  Heng- 

ifhsig's  theoij  of  the  dssign  and  teachingi  of  the 

MDk,  that  tlie  Almlgh^  is  made  to  appear,  Mmply  for 

•  h$  pwpoae  of  Indonlng  the  opinions  of  the  yoothM 
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M  Nalon  and  Providenoe,  of  infinile 
dom,  and  goodneas;  and  In  tLeae  the  gruunda  fioi 
the  firm  bSief,  that  He  governs  aright  the  worida 
which  he  haa  made,  and  that  for  thne  irtio  confide 
in  him  it  ia  aale  to  truat  him. 

From  thia  brief  analyaia,  the  anbjeet  of  tba  book 
appears  to  be,  The  Mtstsbt  of  God*8  Pbot 
XDKimAL  GovKBiiMKirr  ovEB  Mkx.  In  the 
treatment  of  it,  the  aacred  writer  abows  firai,  the 
difflcultiea  which  it  preaenta  to  the  finite  noiiid, 
and  the  conflicting  views  and  fiibe  eoocktaiooa  of 
the  human  spirit,  in  its  attempla  to  reeooeile  thnn; 
and  aeoondly,  the  tnae  poaiUon  of  man,  in  nfet- 
ence  to  the  Eternal  and  Infinite. 

The  important  leasuna  of  the  book  are  aKpnreii 
In  the  fioUowing  propaitiona:^ — 

1.  The  apparently  arbitraiy  diatHbotion  of  tbt 
good  and  evil  of  thia  life  ia  not  the  reanh  of  diaara 
or  caprice.  God,  the  Creator  and  Judge  of  aO, 
preaidea  over  and  oontrola  the  affidn  of  euth.  Hia 
providential  care  extenda  to  all  hia  ereatttrea.  He 
haa  the  power  to  reatrain  or  chaatiae  wrong,  and 
avenge  auflhring  innocence;  and  thia  power  he  Qaaa, 
when  and  how  he  will. 

2.  The  government  of  the  woild  belooga,  of 
right,  to  Him  who  created  it;  whoee  infinite  juatiee 
can  do  no  wrong:  whoee  perfect  wisdom  and  lore 
devise  only  what  is  beat;  whoee  omniacienee  can- 
not err  in  the  choice  of  meana;  who  ia  infinite  in 
power,  and  doea  all  hia  pleasure. 

8.  To  know  this  is  enough  for  man;  and  mora 
than  this  he  cannot  know.  God  can  impart  to 
him  no  more;  since  omniscience  alone  can  com- 
prehend the  purpooea  and  plana  of  tiie  Infinite. 

4.  Man*a  true  poaition  ia  implicit  tmat  in  the 
infinitely  Wiae,  Just,  and  Good,  and  anbmiwn 
to  hia  wilL  Here  ahme  the  finite  cornea  into  har- 
mony with  the  Infinite,  and  finda  true  peace;  for 
if  it  refuses  to  trust,  until  it  can  comprehend,  it 
must  be  in  etenal  diaeord  with  God  and  with 
itadf. 

Such  are  the  grand  and  impoahig  tearhfagi  of 
thia  book.  They  hare  never  been  aet  aaide  er 
superseded.  The  ages  hare  not  advanced  a  atap 
beyond  them;  nor  ia  the  obligation  or  the  neoea- 
sity  less  now  than  then,  of  tUs  implicit  tmat  of 
the  finite  in  the  Infinite.' 

Many  ol^ections  hare  been  raiaed  againit  tht 
genuineneaa  of  the  discourses  of  Elihn  (<£a.  zxxii.- 
xxzvii.).  They  are  of  little  weight,  however,  ei« 
oept  thoae  dnwn  tnm  certain  peeuliaritiea  of  lan- 
guage, namely^  in  wonU^  in  forvu  <md  aiyej^fco* 
tiom  of  words,  and  in  oomtrud^ong  amd  pkrattM^ 

A  careAil  examination  ahows  that  there  alleged 
peeuliaritiea  are  leas  numerous  than  haa  been  sup- 
poeed.  But  few  of  them  are  really  characteriatia 
of  £lihu>  manner;  and  there  may  Juatly  be  v^ 
garded  aa  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  antbar, 
who  diaUnguiahea  each  of  the  apeakers  by  pecultar 
modea  of  thought  and  expression.  The  writer  has 
given  {Book  o/Job^  Part  First,  Introduction,  pp. 
vlii.-x.)  a  list  of  aU  there  sU^ged  peculiarities,  vriih 
the  reaaona  tar  their  ure  in  the  connection  in  which 


Btthu,  bavins  himaelf  nothing  to  aaj  thet  has  aay 
bearing  co  the  sul^iect  of  the  disevaSlon.      T.  J.  0. 

b  •  From  the  writer's  woclc  on  the  Book  ef  Je^ 
Fart8eooQd,|4oflheIatrodiietlon.  T.J.  a 

c  eThe  theories  ef  Xwald  and  Henjitenbetg,  ea 
the  Assign  and  tsarhlngi  of  this  book,  mo  taUj  een 
sldsied  in  the  writer's  woric  on  the  Book  of  Job,  9m 
tint,  §  2  ef  the  latioduotion.  T.  J.  a 
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A^f  m%  found ;  riiowiiig  U»t  they  ftiniish  no 
HfUcnm  againflt  the   geDuineneM  of  ihem  dii> 
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Renan,  Ze  Vwre  de  Job,  1859.  Crelier  (Abb^),  Le 
Hvre  de  Job  vengd  det  interpr.  fauttet  et  impiet  de 
M.  Renan,  1860.  Davidson,  A.  B.,  Qm.  on  tke 
Book  of  Job,  witk  a  Trant.,  1863.  Delitisch, 
Dot  Buck  Job,  1864;  art  Hiob  in  Hersoff's  Heal- 
Enafdop.,  1865.  Matthes,  J.  C,  Het  boek  Job 
vortaaid  en  vorUaard,  3dln.,  Utrecht,  1866.  Dot 
Buck  Hiob  (in  Laoge's  Bibeboerk,  in  press,  1868^ 

T.  J.  C. 

JCXBAB.  1.  (39V  {kowUng,  and  then  place 
of s  d!eier<] :  pn  (Sen.,]  'Imfidfii  |ln  1  Chr.,  Rom. 
Yat  omit,  Alek.  Ctpofki  Comp.  Aid.  *W/3:]  Jo- 
bob.)  The  btt(  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan 
(Gen.  z.  39;  1  Chr.  L  88).  Hie  name  lias  noi 
been  discovered  among  the  Arab  names  of  places 
in  Southern  Arabia,  where  he  ought  to  be  found 
with  the  other  sons  of  Joktan.  But  Ptolemy  men- 
tions the  *I«3ap7rai  near  the  Sachaiitn;  and  Bo- 
chart  (Pkaleg,  ii.  31),  followed  by  Salmaaius  and 
Gesenius,  suggests  the  reading  ^latfiafitrai,  by  the 
common  interchange  of  o  and  0.  Tlie  identifica- 
tion is  perhaps  correct,  out  it  has  not  been  con- 
nected with  an  Arab  name  of  a  tribe  or  place;  and 

Bochart^s  conjecture  of  its  being  i.  q.  Arab.  v_tV«V 


"a  desert,**  etc.,  ftt>m  s^^^  though  regarded  as 

prabable  by  UessDius  and'  Michselis,  ssems  to  be 
unworthy  of  acceptance.  Kalisch  ( Com.  on  Gen.) 
says  that  it  is,  *'  according  to  the  etymology,  a  di»> 
trict  in  Arabia  Beterta,"  in  apparent  ignorsnee 
<^  the  famous  desert  near  Hadnimawt,  called  the 
Ahk&f,  of  proTerbial  terror;  and  the  more  ezten- 
sive  waste  on  the  northeast  of  the  former,  called 
the  <*  deserted  quarter,**  £r-Ruba  el-Kh^Oee,  which 
is  impassable  in  the  summer,  and  fitter  to  be  called 
desert  Arabia  than  the  country  named  deterta  by 
the  Greeks. 

2.  [Alex,  in  (Sen.  hxtL  33,  Im/9ci8;  Vat  in  1 
Chr.,  IcMl/3a^.]  One  of  the  takings**  of  Edom 
(Gen.  zxxW.  33,  34;  1  Chr.  i.  44,  45),  enumeralad 
after  the  genealogy  of  Esau,  and  Sdr,  and  befav 
the  phylspchs  descended  from  Esau.  [Edom.] 
He  was  **  son  of  Zerah  of  Booah,**  and  successor 
of  Beb,  the  first  king  on  the  list  It  is  this  Jobab 
whom  the  LXX.,  quoting  the  Syriac,  identify  with 
Job,  his  fiither  being  Zoah  son  of  Esau,  and  his 
mother,  Boo6f^  £•  S.  P. 

3.  plotfidfi.]  King  of  Hadon;  one  of  the 
northern  chieftains  who  attempted  to  oppose 
Joshua's  conquest,  and  were  routed  by  him  at 
Bferon  (Josh.  xi.  1,  only). 

4.  {'ImKdfi;  [Yat  Comp.  AM.]  Alex.  *I«j3i3.) 
Head  of  a  Beq^amite  house  (1  Chr.  viU.  9). 
[Jbuz.]  a.  C  H. 

JOOH'EBED  (139V  [idbss  glory  it  Jeko- 

vak]:  *Imx^3^3;  [AJex.  in  Num..  Imx«3«0'J 
Jockabed),  the  wife  and  at  the  same  time  tne  avnt 
of  Amram,  and  the  mother  of  Moses  and  Aaran 
(Ex.  vi.  30).  In  order  to  avoid  the  apparent  iU»* 
gality  of  the  marriage  between  Amnm  and  Uf 
aunt,  the  LXX.  and  Yulg.  render  the  woid  dddak 
*<  cousin  *'  instead  of  ^  aunt**  But  this  Is  anne- 
ceasary:  the  example  of  Abraham  himself  (CSek. 
XX.  13)  proves  that  in  the  pre-Mosaio  age  a  gitptw 
latitude  was  psfmitted  in  ngard  to  marriage  than 
in  a  bier  ag».  Blofeofer  it  is  expressly  stated  els»> 
when  (El.  it  1;  Num.  nvL  69),  that  Joobibid 
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•M  thB  dus^lor  of  lisvi,  and  «>iiMqiMntIy  liilflr 
of  Kohath,  Amram*t  father.  W.  L.  B. 

JO'DA  i'lw9d;  [Vat.  1ov8a:  Tulg.  (milti])  = 
Jndah  the  Levite,  in  a  pnnage  which  Ja  dilBcuIt  to 
unravel  (1  Eedr.  t.  &8:  tee  Ear.  iii.  9).  Some 
words  are  probably  omitted.  The  name  daewheiv 
wpptan  in  the  A.  Y.  in  the  forms  Hodayiah  (Ear. 
U.  40),  Hoderah  (Neh.  iii.  43),  HodUah  (Neh.  z. 
10),  and  Siidias  (1  Esdr.  t.  96). 

JCXED  (17 V  [JeMopak  i§  wiftietf]:  'l«d(8* 
Joed),  a  Beiu<^mite,  the  son  oT  Pedaiah  (Neh.  li. 
7).    Two  of  Kennioott*s  MSS.  read  "^T^V,  I  e. 

Joeaer,  and  two  vHT,  i.  e.  Joel,  oonfonnding  Joed 
with  Joel  the  son  of  P^aiah,  tha  ManaMita.  Hm 
Syriae  must  have  had  VT\\ 

JO^EL  (blJV  [Jehovah  it  Gods  or  whoee  Ood 

it  Jehovah,  Gea.] :  *Iw4\:  Joel,  and  Johel),  1. 
Eldest  son  of  Samuel  the  prophet  (1  Sam.  viii.  9; 
1  Chr.  ti.  83,  xv.  17),  and  fiOher  of  Heman  the 
rfnf(er.  He  and  his  brother  Abiah  were  made 
Judges  in  Beer-sheba  when  their  finther  was  old, 
and  no  \onf^  able  to  go  his  accustomed  circuit. 
But  they  diagraoed  both  tbeir  ofBoe  and  their 
parentage  by  the  corrupt  way  in  which  they  took 
bribes  and  perverted  judgment  Their  grievous 
misconduct  gave  occasion  to  the  diange  oi  tiie  con- 
stitution of  Israel  to  a  monarchy.  It  is  in  the  case 
of  Jod  that  the  singular  oorruptloo  of  the  text  of 
1  Chr.  vi.  18  (38  A.  Y.)  has  taken  place.  Joel's 
name  has  dropped  out;  and  VaAm,  which  means 
i^and  the  second,"  and  is  descriptive  of  Ab^ah, 
haa  been  taken  for  a  proper  name. 

8.  [JoheL]  In  1  Chr.  vi.  86,  A.  Y.,  Joel  seems 
to  be  merely  a  conraptbn  of  Shaiil  at  ver.  94. 

At  Ut  H* 

8.  One  of  the  twdva  minor  prophets;  the  son 
of  Pethud,  or,  according  to  the  LXX.,  Bethuel. 
Beyond  this  foct  aU  is  coi^jeetore  as  to  the  personal 
history  of  Joel.    Pseudo-Epiphanios  (ii.  946)  re- 
oords  a  tradition  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Reulmi, 
bom  and  buried  at  Beth-horon,  between  Jerusalem 
and  Casarea.     It  is  most  likdy  that  he  lived  in 
Jndaa,  for  his  commission  was  to  Judah,  as  that 
of  Hoeea  had  been  to  the  ten  tribea  (St.  Jerome, 
Comment,  wi  Joel),    He  exhorts  the  priests,  and 
makea  frequent  mentbn  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  he  were  a 
priest  himself  (Winer,  Realw.),  but  there  do  not 
seem  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  determining  it  in 
the  affirmative,  though  some  recent  writers  (e.  g> 
Maurice,  Pi'opheU  and  Kingt,  p.  170)  have  taken 
this  view.     Many  diflferent  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed about  the  date  of  Joel's  prophaoy.    Oedner 
hjks  placed  it  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  Bertholdt  of 
Hesdciah,  Kimchi,  Jalm,  etc  of  Bfanasseh,  and 
Calmet  of  Josiah.     The  LXX.  place  Joel  after 
Amos  and  Micah.     But  there  seems  no  adequate 
reason  for  departing  ftom  the  Hebrew  order.    The 
minority  of  critics  and  commentators  (Abari)anel, 
Yitringa,  Hengstenberg,  Winer,  eto.)  fix  upon  the 
rsign  of  Usziah,  thus  making  Josl  neariy  eontem- 
porsry  with   Hosea   and  Amoa.     Hie  prindpal 
-caawis  for  this  conclusion,  beddes  the  order  of  the 
^xIei,  are  the  special  and  exdudve  mention  of  the 
ij^ypdans  and  Edomites  as  enemies  of  Judah,  no 
iSiBioo  being  made  to  the  Aasyriuos  or  Bahy- 
lottiana,  wLo  aroae  at  a  kter  period.  Nothing,  saya 
ffii^r'*— gi  i"M  J^  ^^^^  fmA  to  orerthrow  this 


JOSL 
wad  it  li  euuteued  oa 


The  nature,  ttffU,  and  eomiemtt  eftkt  propke/e^ 
—  We  fold,  what  we  dwuld  expect  on  the  anppod* 
tion  of  Jod  being  the  flnt  prophet  to  Jndah,  only 
a  gmd  ootline  of  the  whole  terrible  aeene,  wfaU 
was  to  be  depleted  more  and  more  In  detail  bj  aolv 
sequent  prophets  (Brawne,  Ordo  SeteL  p.  091). 
The  Boope,  therefore,  Is  not  any  partiwikr  JnTsshw, 
bat  the  whole  day  of  the  Lord.  •«  TUa  book  of 
Jod  is  a  type  of  the  eariy  Jewish  prophetied  db- 
oourse,  and  may  eiphin  to  na  what  distant  oasali 
in  the  history  of  the  land  would  eipaiid  It,  ani 
bring  fresh  diseoveries  within  the  sphere  of  the 
inspired  mao*s  vision**  (Manrioa,  PropkeU  4Pd 
Kiifft,  p.  179). 

Tbe  proximate  event  to  which  the  propheey  wh- 
lated  waa  a  pabUe  calamity,  then  impending  «■ 
Judaa,  of  a  twofold  ehaneter:  want  of  water,  aoi 
a  plague  of  loeosta,  continuing  for  aeveral  yean. 
The  prophet  exhorta  the  people  to  torn  to  God  iritb 
penitence,  fosting,  and  prajer,  and  then  (be  saya) 
the  plague  shall  cease,  mkI  the  ndn  deaeeod  In  ili 
seaaon,  and  the  knd  yield  her  aeenstomed  frott. 
Nay,  the  time  will  be  a  moot  joyfbl  one;  for  God, 
by  the  ou^wuring  of  hia  spirit,  will  impait  to  fail 
worshippers  increased  knowledge  of  Himadf^  and 
after  the  exdsion  of  the  enemies  of  his  people,  will 
extend  through  them  the  blessings  of  true  nBgioo 
to  heathen  famds.  This  Is  the  simple  argnment  of 
the  book:  only  that  it  is  beautified  and  enridwd 
with  variety  c^  ornament  and  pictorial  deaeription. 
The  style  of  the  origind  la  perspieooos  (eanapl 
towards  the  end)  and  elegant,  soipaeaing  thai  ii 
all  other  prophets,  except  Isaiah  and  Hahakknk,  In 
sublimity. 

Browne  (Ordo  BacL  p.  699)  regarda  the  eon- 
tenta  of  the  prophecy  as  embracing  two  visiona,  but 
it  is  better  to  oondder  it  as  one  connected  repre- 
senUtion  (Hengst,  Winer).  For  its  mtetpretation 
we  must  observe  not  isolated  focts  of  history,  but 
the  idea.  Tlie  swarm  of  locusts  was  the  medioflB 
through  which  this  idea,  **  the  rain  npon  the 
apostate  church,**  waa  lepriwuted  to  the  inwaid 
contemplation  of  the  prophet  But,  in  one  un- 
broken connection,  the  idea  goes  on  to  penitenea. 
return,  blessing,  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  Jodg^ 
ments  on  the  enemies  of  the  Church  (1  Pet  iv.  17), 
find  establishment  of  (aod*8  kingdom.  AH  prior 
destractions.  Judgments,  and  rictories  are  like  the 
smaller  circles ;  the  ibd  consummation  of  all  tUoga, 
to  which  the  propheqy  reaches,  being  the  outmool 
one  of  alL 

The  locusts  of  eh.  tt.  were  rogarded  by  mai^ 
interpreten  of  the  hat  century  (Ltmth,  Shaw,  ete.) 
as  figurative,  and  introduced  by  way  of  compariaon 
to  a  hostile  anny  of  men  flnom  the  north  country. 
This  view  is  now  generslly  abandoned.  Loenata 
are  spoken  of  In  Deot  xxviii.  38  aa  instruments  of 
Divine  vengeance;  and  tbe  same  seems  implied  in 
Jod  tt.  11,  95.  Maurice  {PropheU  and  Kmgt,  p. 
180)  strongly  maintdna  the  literd  interpretaii0D. 
And  yet  t^  plague  contained  a  parable  in  it,  wlikb 
it  was  the  prophet*s  missfon  to  unfoU.  Tlie  foor 
Idnds  or  swarma  of  feousu  (L  4)  have  been  sup- 
posed to  indicate  four  Assyrian  invask>ns  (TItooBiks 
Bible  Stn£et),  or  four  crises  to  the  choaen  people 
of  (xod,  the  Babyfenbn,  Syro-Macedonian,  Boman 
and  Antichristian  (Browne).  In  aooordanea  with 
the  literd  (and  certainly  the  primary)  fattrpieiatiai 

of  the  pnphe^t  «•  iborid  render  VrfVKn  n^ 
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« In  our  A.  7.,  <  the  fonner  nin,**  with  BoMDm. 
lod  the  lexicogn^OTS,  nther  thao  **  a  (or  the) 
tfrhfT  of  righteouBien "  with  marg*  of  ▲.  Y^ 
Heogit.,  and  others.  The  aUuiioD  to  the  Meniah, 
whieh  Heogat  finda  in  this  word,  or  to  the  Ideal 
leaeher  (Drat  zviii.  18),  of  whom  Meviah  was  the 
diie^  searoely  aooords  with  the  immediate  oontezt 

T^  }yiOfi  of  eh.  iil.  1  In  the  Hebnw, 
MiAwards"  eh.  ii.  S8  of  the  A.  Y.,  raises  Qs  to 
a  Uglier  letel  of  rision,  and  brings  into  view  Mea- 
■sole  ttines  and  scenes.  Here,  says  Steadel,  we 
haw  a  Messianic  propheey  altogether.  If  this  pre- 
dletioQ  bflf  ever  yet  been  fblfilM,  we  must  certainly 
lifer  the  event  to  Acts  iL  The  best  commentators 
■V  agreed  upon  this.  We  must  not,  however, 
iutapiet  it  thus  to  the  ezdusion  of  all  reference  to 
pwi|iainiuiy  events  nnder  the  earlier  dispensation, 
sad  still  kss  to  the  exclusion  of  later  Messianic 
Hums.  Acta  ii.  ▼iituallj  contained  the  whole  sub- 
ssqnent  development,  llie  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
00  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  the  &wa^x4>  ^^^  ^ 
ftdl  aooompfishment  and  the  final  reality  are  yet  to 
Bat  hers  both  are  blended  in  one,  and  the 
■asage  has  therefore  a  double  aspect.  The 
is  well  quoted  by  St.  Peter  ftoro  the  first 
pnphei  to  the  Jewish  kingdom.  And  his  quoting 
k  showB  thai  the  Messianic  reference  waa  the  pre- 
vaiEttg  one  in  his  day;  though  Acts  11.  89  proves 
that  he  extended  his  reference  to  the  end  of  the 
£spsnaaftion.  The  expression  *^<ll  flesh**  (U.  17) 
Is  explained  by  the  following  cruises,  by  wliich  no 
irindple  of  distribution  is  meant,  but  only  that  all 
dsaaea,  without  respect  of  persons,  will  be  the  sub- 
jects oif  the  Spirits  influences.  All  distlnetion  of 
laoea,  too,  wiU  be  done  away  (of.  Joel  iL  8S,  with 
Bom.  z.  li^  18). 

Lastly,  the  aeoompanying  portents  and  Judg- 
■asta  ttpoa  the  enemies  of  (Sod  find  their  various 
suiiitieiia,  aeeording  to  the  interpreters,  in  the  re- 
psalad  deportationa  of  the  Jews  by  neighboring 
msrefaaota,  and  sale  to  the  ICacedonlans  (1  Maoc. 
BL  41,  and  Ea.  xzvii.  13),  followed  by  the  sweeping 
swajef  the  neighboring  nations  (Maurice);  in  the 
svsnls  aeoompanying  the  crucifixion,  in  the  fidl  of 
Itiiisaliiii,  In  the  breaking  up  of  all  human  polities. 
Bui  here  again  the  idea  includes  all  manifestations 
ef  Judgment,  ending  irith  the  last.  The  whole  is 
shadowed  forth  in  dim  outline;  and  while  aome 
crlies  are  past,  othere  are  yet  to  come  (comp.  ill. 
18-81  with  St  Matt  xxiv.,  and  Rev.  six.). 

Among  the  commentaton  on  the  book  of  Joel, 
SDomented  by  RosenmiiUer,  SehoUa  tn  VeL  7>jt, 
«it  7,  voL  L,  may  he  specially  mentioned  Leosden^s 
'est  Ej^Uentm,  Ultn^.  1667;  Dr.  Edw.  Pocock*s 
Ommemiary  om  the  Prcphtcy  of  Jod^  Oxford, 
Ml;  and  A  ParaphroM  tmd  CriHetU  Commentnry 
fi»  IA«  Prophecy  of  Joel^  by  Samud  CSiandler, 
Loodon,  1785.  See  also  /)ie  Propheltn  de*  alten 
Hmdu  erklart,  von  Heinrich  EwaM,  Stuttgart, 
]%C0  [Bd.  1.  »  Ausg.  1867] ;  PraktUoher  Com- 
mmHar  ^her  die  KUinen  Pf^htUn,  von  Dr.  Um- 
bnit,  Hambug,  1844;  and  Book  of  the  Twelve 
Mmor  Prophelij  by  Ehr.  E.  Henderson,  London, 
1846  [Amer.  ed.  I860].  H.  B. 

^  The  principal  commentators  on  Josl  aa  one 
fj  the  minor  prophets  (not  mentioned  above),  are 
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lays  the  eaalDsnt  natoxmllst,  Mr. 
(*  always  eome  with  the  wind  from  the  eoun- 
ff  ef  Ihsir  origin ;  and  this,  as  all  observers  attest, 
^"41^  s  ssvth  or  sotttbeast  wind  Inlo  Palsstias  with 


Hitxig,  Manrer,  KeO,  Koyes,  and  Cowim.  For  the 
titles  of  their  works,  see  Habakkuk  (Amer.  ed.) 
To  the  other  sepamto  writen  on  this  book  may  bi 
added  Fr.  A.  Holzhausen  (1829),  K.  A.  Crednei 
(1831),  £.  Meier  (1841),  and  £.  B.  Pusey  (1801} 
in  pta.  ii.  and  iil.  of  hia  Minor  Prophet*  (not  yel 
completed).  Oedner's  Der  Prophet  Joel  ^beneiti^ 
etc.,  (pp.  816)  is  *<  a  rich  store-bouse  of  phOokgical 
and  historical  iUustratk>n,"  but  Is  deficient  in 
method  and  a  skillful  use  of  the  abundant  mateiiaL 
The  natural  history  of  the  locusts  supplies  much  of 
the  imagery  of  the  book.  Dr.  Pusey,  by  his  singular 
industry  in  the  collection  of  illustrative  fects,  ad- 
vuncea  our  knowledge  on  this  sulgect  far  beyond  all 
prpvious  interpreters.  For  useful  information  here, 
SM  also  Thomson's  Land  and  BwA^  ii.  10»-108. 
The  Introductions  to  the  0.  T.  (HHvemick,  Scholz, 
De  Wette,  Welte-Herbst,  Keil,  Bleek,  Davidson) 
treat,  more  or  less  fiiUy,  of  the  person  and  prophecies 
of  our  author.  Auberlen  has  written  on  **  Joel  *'  in 
Herzog*s  BeaUEneifk.  vi.  719-721.  Stanley  de- 
scribes this  prophet  as  **  the  connecting  link  between 
the  older  prophets  who  are  known  to  us  only  through 
their  acti/ms  and  sayings,  and  the  later  who  are 
known  chiefly  through  their  writings  .  .  .  With  a 
glance  that  reached  forward  to  the  most  distant 
ages  ...  he  foretold  as  the  chiefest  of  blessings, 
that  the  day  was  at  hand  when  the  prophetic  spirit 
should  no  longer  be  confined  to  this  or  that  clais, 
but  should  be  poured  out  on  all  humanity,  on  male 
and  female,  on  old  and  young,  even  on  the  shves 
and  hiunbkst  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem"  (Jewith 
Church,  ii.  490). 

Dr.  Pusey  adopts  the  figurative  interpretation 
of  the  scoui^  of  locusts.  Though  so  many  of  the 
recent  commentators,  as  remarked  above,  discard 
this  view,  it  must  be  confessed  that  some  of  the 
arguments  adduced  for  it  are  not  easily  set  aside. 
Among  these  is  the  fact  that  in  ii.  17  the  prophet 
says,  **  Give  not  thy  heritage  to  reproach  that  the 
heathen  should  rule  over  them."  The  connection 
here  is  obscure,  unless  we  suppose  that,  having 
hitherto  employed  an  allegory,  the  writer  at  this 
point  relinquisbes  the  figure  and  passes  over  to  its 
real  import,  namely,  the  devastation  of  the  country 
by  a  heathen  army.  Again,  in  ii.  90,  the  enemy 
who  is  to  inflict  Uie  threatened  calamity  is  called 
"  the  northern  **  or  northman  (**  northern  army," 

A.  y.)  03^S^n),  t.  e.  one  who  is  to  oome  from 

the  north,  which  is  not  true  of  literal  fecusts;  for 
they  are  not  accustomed  to  invade  Palestine  from 
that  quarter,<s  nor  could  they  be  dlBpersed  by  any 
natural  process  in  precisely  opposite  directions  as 
there  represented.  A  finger-sign  appean  also  in 
i.  6 :  the  locusts  Just  spokoi  of  are  here  **  a  heathen 

people"  0^2),  who  hare  eome  upon  the  land  and 
inflicted  on  it  the  misery  of  which  the  prophet 
goes  on  to  portray  so  fisarAd  a  picture.  It  is  said 
that  the  preterites  (i.  6*81)  show  that  the  hwusli 
as  literally  understood  have  aoeompliahed  or  at  least 
begun  the  work  of  devastation,  and  therefore  can- 
not prefigure  another  and  future  calamity.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  it  la  possible  that  these  preterites 
so  eaOed  may  be  rhetorical  merely,  not  historioalt 
the  act  may  be  repseseated  aa  past,  In  order  to  aflhn 
with  greater  emphasis  th^osrtalnty  of  the  ooennvioe 

a  west  wind  Into  Fmria,  and'wlth  an  east  wind  in«s 
lUpt  flhnilasly  the  AmjHat  hordes  woold  eoms 
frem  their  eeontagr »  (MUarol  Huterf  ^f  the  Bi^ 
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iDdoetiiM.  It  agnet  with  thiaTieirtluili&  1.15 
*<  the  day  *'  of  Jehovah  ii  ipoken  of  aa  not  jet  ar- 
rived ;  and  » the  day  "  ii  oertainlj  identical  with  the 
viaitation  of  the  loooata  with  which  the  boolc  opena. 

The  hat  five  venea  (28-32)  of  ch.  U.  (A.  Y.) 
form  a  diatinet  chapter  in  the  Hebrew  Hble.  In 
thia  diriaion  the  A.  V.  foOowa  the  LXX.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  tnniition  at  thia  point  arieei 
from  the  relation  of  autijecti,  not  of  time.  The  proa- 
perity  of  the  ancient  people  of  God  if  they  iq;wnted 
and  turned  to  Him,  leada  the  prophet  to  apeak  of 
the  atill  richer  bleninga  which  then  awaited  thoae 
who  shoaU  believe  on  Chriat  under  the  new  and 
iMt  economy  (Acta  ii.  16  ft.).  On  thia  McMlaiile 
paaMge  lee  eepecially  Hengstenbeii^'a  Ckriatobgy^ 
&L  135-141  (Keith'a  tr.,  1839). 

The  atyle  af  Joel  pUcai  him,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  beet  eritiea,  among  the  moat  daasioU  of  the 
Hebrew  writen.  Hia  Iwguage  ia  oopioua  and  pol- 
iahed;  liia  paralleliam  regular  and  wdl  bahwced; 
hia  imagery  bold  and  picturesque.  Hia  description 
of  the  warlike  locusts  —  their  march,  onset  and 
victory,  aa  they  spread  themselves  with  irreustible 
might  through  the  land  —  forms  by  universal  con- 
sent one  of  the  mo«l  graphic  sketches  of  this  nature 
to  be  found  in  the  poetry  of  any  hmguage.  The 
calamity  was  to  come  **  like  mom  spreui  upon  the 
mountains  "  (iL  2),  i.  e.  suddenly  and  swiiUy  aa  the 
6ist  beama  of  the  sun  glance  from  one  mountain- 
top  to  another.  The  brute  creation  suflfen  aa  well 
aa  men.  The  Hebrew  (i.  20)  puts  before  us  a  more 
distinct  image  than  that  presented  in  the  A.  Y. 
The  heat  and  drought  penetrate  into  the  recesses 
of  the  desert  The  grass  is  withered ;  the  stieams 
are  dried  up.  The  sullering  aiiiroaJa  turn  their 
eyes  towards  heaven,  and  by  their  dlent  agony 
implore  relief  iW)m  the  hunger  and  thirst  which 
they  endure.  For  the  battle-scene  in  Jkhosh- 
APHAT  (iii.  2  ff.  or  Hebr.  Ir.  2  AT.)  see  on  that 
word  (Amer.  ed.)>  John's  Apocalypae  itself  haa 
reproduced  more  from  Joel  (compared  with  his 
extent)  than  from  any  other  Hebrew  poet.  The 
dosing  verses  (iii.  18  (T.)  show  us  how  natural  it 
was  to  foreshadow  the  triumphs  of  Christianity 
ander  the  symbols  of  Judaism  (oomp.  Is.  ii.  2,  3; 
^c.  iv.  1-3;  £zek.  xl.-xlviu.).  H. 

4.  (bnh'^t'iw^x:  Joil)  The  head  of  one  of 
the  fkmilies  of  the  Simeonites  (1  Chr.  iv.  35).  He 
formed  part  of  the  expedition  against  the  Hamitea 
of  Gedor  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

6.  [Alex.  BooA*]  A  descendant  of  Beuben. 
Junius  and  Tremellius  make  him  the  son  of  Hanoch, 
while  others  trace  his  descent  through  Canni  (1 
Clhr.  V.  4).  The  Sjiiac  for  Joel  substitutes  Caimi, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  goiealogy  is 
that  of  the  eldest  son.  Burrington  {GeneaL  i.  53) 
maintains  that  the  Joel  mentioned  in  t.  8  waa  a 
dcseendant,  not  of  Hanoch,  but  of  one  of  hia 
bnthren,  probably  Canni,  as  Junius  and  Tremellius 
print  it  in  their  genealogical  table.  But  the  passage 
rn  which  he  relies  for  support  (ver.  7),  as  conclud- 
ing the  genealogy  of  Hanoch,  evidently  refers  to 
B«rah,  the  prince  of  the  Renbenites,  whom  the 
Assyrian  king  carried  captive.  There  Is,  however, 
ioffieient  similarity  l>etween  Shemaiah  and  Shema, 
who  are  both  fepresented  aa  sons  of  Joel,  to  render 
It  probable  that  the  hitter  ia  the  nme  indiridual 
Id  both  inataneea.  Berthean  eo^jeetorea  that  he 
mm  eontempoTsry  with  David,  which  would  be  w^ 
pnsimately  true  If  the  genealogy  wtra  traeed  fai 
from  Mber  to  son. 
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6.  Chief  of  the  Gaditea,  who  dwelt  in  tha  hai 
ofBaahao  (1  Chr.  v.  19). 

7.  ([Yat  eomipt:]  JokeL)  The  aoc  of  LnfahJi, 
of  the  tribe  of  Issaehar,  and  adiiefof  oneof  ''tht 
troopa  of  the  host  of  the  battle*'  who  nnmbend  ia 
the  days  of  David  30,000  men  (1  Chr.  vlL  3).  Four 
of  Kemiieott*s  MSS.  omit  the  worda  "  and  the  aoaa 
of  larahiah; "  so  that  Josl  appesia  aa  one  of  the 
five  sona  of  ITad.  The  Syilae  retelna  the  pvasBot 
text,  with  the  exoeption  of  leading  ««fMr*'  !■ 
"  five." 

8.  The  brother  of  Nathan  of  Zolxih  (1  Cte.  iL 
88),  and  one  of  David's  goard.  He  is  caBed  I«ai. 
in  2  Sam.  xziii.  36;  hot  Kwinicott  oontenda  that 
in  this  case  the  latter  paasage  ia  ootnipt,  thoi^h  ia 
other  words  it  piesened  the  troe  reading. 

0.  The  ehief  of  the  Genhomitai  hi  the  reign  of 
David,  who  sanctified  themsdves  to  bring  op  the 
•A  ttom  the  house  of  Obededom  (1  Chr.  zv.  7, 
11).     , 

10.  A  (3enhomite  Levite  in  the  irign  of  David, 
son  of  Jehiel,  a  descendant  of  Laadan,  and  probably 
the  same  aa  the  preceding  (1  Chr.  xxill.  8;  ixvi. 
22).  He  was  one  of  the  officers  iqipointed  to  taka 
chaige  of  the  treasures  of  the  Temple. 

11.  The  aon  of  Pedaiah,  and  prince  or  chief  of 
the  half-tribe  of  Manaaseh,  west  of  Jordan,  In  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xzviL  90). 

12.  AKohathiteLeriteinthereignorHenklah. 
He  waa  the  aon  of  Axaiiah,  and  one  of  tha  two 
representativea  of  hia  branch  of  the  tribe  In  tha 
solemn  purification  by  wliich  the  Levitea  pfniaiad 
themselves  for  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  (9  Chr. 
xxix.  12). 

13.  One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo,  iriio  retemed  with 
Ezra,  and  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ear.  x.  48). 
He  is  caUed  Jukl  hi  1  Esdr.  uc.  86. 

14.  The  son  of  Zichri,  a  Be^Jamlte,  pfaeed  in 
command  over  those  of  his  own  tribe  and  the  Irlba 
of  Judah,  who  dwelt  at  Jeroaalem  after  the  retan 
from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  9).  W.  A.  W. 

JOEXAH  (nl^rV  [peril,  whom  JeAocoA 
heipt]  :  *UK(a;  [Y*^  EAm;  Gomp.  AhL]  Aleau 
*I«T}Ac( :  Joila\  aon  of  Jeroham  of  Gedor,  vHw  with 
his  brother  joined  the  band  of  warrioia  vHw  rallied 
round  Darid  at  ZiUag  (1  Chr.  zii.  7). 

JOE'ZER  pt^'V  [tcftose  Ae^  w  JdhmA] : 

^l»(apd;  Alex.  lo»&Mp^  [Comp.  ^lofffp-l  Joega-\ 
a  Korhite,  one  of  David's  captains  who  fought  by 
his  side  while  living  in  exile  among  the  PhiliatfaMs 
(1  Chr.  xii.  6). 

JOO'BEHAH  (nn^l^  [elsMteq :  in  Nnm. 


the  LXX.  have  tranalated  It,  aa  if  from  H^  — 
0i^aif  ainis;  fai  Jodg.  Icys/I^;  Alex,  if  itnth 
riat  ZffiUi  Jegbaa\  one  of  the  dtJea  on  the  eMt 
of  Jordan  whidi  were  built  and  fortified  by  tha 
tribe  of  Gad  when  they  took  posseasion  of  their 
territory  (Num.  xxxH.  86).  It  ia  there  assoHaied 
with  Jaazeb  and  Bem-HoiHAH,  plaoea  whidi 
there  is  reaaon  to  bdiere  were  not  for  from  tha 
Jordan,  and  south  of  the  Jebel-JUcuL  It  ia  men- 
tioned once  sgain,  this  time  in  connection  with 
Nobah,  in  the  account  of  Gideon*s  pursuit  of  the 
MIdiaoites  (Jndg.  vffi.  11).  They  were  at  Karfcor 
and  he  made  hia  way  trim  the  upper  part  of  the 
Jordan  valley  at  Snceoth  and  Penud,  and  ^  went 
up  "  —  ascended  fltxn  the  Ghor  by  one  of  the  toa 
rent-beds  to  the  downs  of  the  higher  levd — by  ths 
way  of  Iha  dweOsn  In  tenia — the  paatoral  paefk 
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flio  ttnidad  the  district  of  the  towni*-  to  the  east 
rf  Nobah  and  Jogbehah  —  miking  his  way  towarda 
the  waste  country  in  the  soatheasL  Here,  accord- 
big  to  the  acanty  informatioD  we  powess,  Karkor 
wimid  teem  to  have  been  situated.  No  trace  of 
soy  name  like  Jogbdiah  has  yet  been  met  with  in 
the  above,  or  any  otlier  direction.  G. 

JOOXI  Ob;;  ItnUd}:  'Eykl  [Vafc  -A«]; 
Alex.  EcXi ;  [Comp.  *ImcA(:]  JogK),  the  lather 
if  Bukki,  a  chief  man  among  the  Dimitei  (Num. 
am.  S9). 

JCXH A.    1.   (MIV  QNrh.,  Jehovah  rtvktSy 

hwf$  to  tife] :  'la^:  [Vat.  Imaxtufi]  Alex.  I«ax«: 
Joka.)  One  of  the  aoua  of  Benah,  the  Bei\jamile, 
who  waa  a  chief  of  the  fiUhcrs  of  the  dwellers  in 
Agatoif  and  had  pot  to  flight  the  inhabitants  of 
Gath  (1  Chr.  nil.  16).  Uia  fiunily  may  pcMsibly 
ha?e  founded  a  oobny,  like  the  Danites,  within  the 
Gmits  of  another  tribe,  where  they  were  expoaed, 
as  the  men  of  Ephraim  liad  been,  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Gittites.  Such  border-warfiuns  waa  too  common 
to  render  it  neoeaaary  to  auppoee  that  the  narratives 
m  1  Chr.  yii.  21  and  TiiL  13  refer  to  the  aame 
anoounter,  although  it  ia  not  a  little  singular  that 
the  name  Beriah  occurs  in  each. 

a.  Cl90(mdi  [Vat.  FA.]  Alex.  lmm(uM;  [Oomp. 
tmxL])  The  Tlsite,  one  of  David'a  guard  [1  Chr. 
D.  45].  Kannieott  deddea  that  he  waa  the  aon 
af  Shlmri,  as  he  is  represented  in  the  A.  V.,  though 
in  the  margin  the  tnnsbtora  have  put  *<  Shtmrite  ** 
far  t«  the  aon  of  Shimri "  to  the  name  of  hia  brother 
JediheL 

JOHA'KAK  Cl^'^ :  'Ismt^;  [Vat  Isiarat, 
and  ao  Alex.  ver.  10:  Johanan])^  a  ahortened  form 
af  JdM>hanans=JeAomiA'«  gi/L  It  is  the  aame 
m  John.  [Jbbohahan.]  L  Son  of  Asariah 
[Aeabiah,  1],  and  grandson  of  Ahimaaz  the  aon 
rf  Zwlok,  and  father  of  Azariah,  6  (1  Chr.  n.  9, 
10,  A.  v.).  In  Josephus  {AnL  x.  8,  §  6)  the  name 
la  corrupted  to  Joramua,  and  in  the  Sed^  Olam 
to  Joahaa.  The  latter  pbcea  him  in  the  reign  of 
Jchoshaphat;  but  merely  beeauae  it  begina  by 
wrongly  placing  Zadok  in  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
Since  however  vre  know  from  1  K.  iv.  2,  aupported 
by  1  Chr.  vi.  10,  A.  V.,  that  Axariah  the  father  of 
Johanan  vraa  high'prieat  in  Solomon'a  reign,  and 
Amariah  his  grandson  waa  so  in  Jehoshaphat's 
reign,  we  may  conclude  without  much  doubt  that 
Johanan*s  pontificate  fell  in  the  reign  of  Behoboam. 
(See  Hervey*s  Geneaiogietj  etc.,  ch.  x.) 

2.  [Alex.  IwoMMi*]  Son  of  Elioenal,  the  son 
of  Neariah,  the  aon  of  Shemaiah,  in  the  hne  of 
Zerabbabel^a  beira  [Shemaiah]  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

A»  O.  XX. 

3.  Clmrd  in  2  K.  [xxr.  23],  'I«^av  in  Jer.; 
ikx.  Ima^atf  in  2  K.,  and  lma»¥w  in  Jer.,  except 
xlL  11,  xliL  8,  xliU.  2,  4,  5;  [Vat.  Iwrav  in  Jer. 
xL  8;  FA.1  Aivar  Jer.  xl.  15,  IcMiynur  ver.  16:] 
Jokanan.)  The  aon  of  Kareah,  and  one  of  toe 
esptaitts  of  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  army  of 
Jodah,  who  eacaped  in  the  final  attack  upon  Jeni- 
■lem  by  the  Oialdasans,  and,  after  the  capture  of 
the  king,  remained  in  the  open  country  of  Moab 
vid  the  Ammonites,  vratehing  the  tide  of  events 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  repafar  to  Hixpah,  after 
(he  withdrawal  of  the  hostile  army,  and  tender  his 
alkgiance  to  the  new  governor  appointed  by  the 
4iBg  of  Babykm.  From  his  acquaintance  with  the 
jwcherous    deaigna    of   lahmael,  against  which 

was  unhappQy  warned  in  vidn,  it  is  not 
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unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  may  have  been  • 
companion  of  Isbmael  in  his  exile  at  the  court  of 
Baalis  king  of  the  Ammonites,  the  promoter  of  the 
plot  (Jer.  xl.  8-16).  After  the  murder  of  Gedaliah, 
Johanan  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of 
hia  aaaaaain,  and  reacued  the  captivea  he  had  carried 
off  from  Mispah  (Jer.  xli.  11-16).  Fearing  the 
vengeance  of  the  Chaldaeana  for  the  treachery  of 
lahmael,  the  cq)tainw,  with  Johanan  at  their  head, 
halted  by  the  Khan  of  Chimham,  on  the  road  ta 
Egypt,  with  the  intention  of  aeeking  reluge  there; 
and,  notwithatanding  the  waminga  of  Jeremiah, 
aettled  in  a  body  at  lUipanhea.  They  were  aftea- 
warda  acattered  throughout  the  country,  in  Migdol, 
Noph,  and  Pathroa,  and  flrom  thia  time  we  lost 
eight  of  Johanan  and  hia  feUow-ci^itains. 

4.  CiflMvir;  [AM.  'I^xo^^])  l^e  firstbcm 
aon  of  Joaiah  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  15),  whs 
either  died  before  hia  father,  or  fea  with  him  at 
Megiddo.  Junius,  without  any  authority,  jdentiflea 
him  with  Zaraoea,  mentioned  1  £adr.  i.  38. 

5.  A  vaUant  Bei\jamite,  one  of  Darid^a  captains, 
who  Joined  him  at  ZiUag  (1  Chr.  xU.  4). 

6.  (Akx.  *ii»i^y;  [Vat.]  FA.  Iamt.)  The 
eighth  in  number  of  the  lion-faced  warriors  of  (3ad, 
who  left  their  tribe  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  David, 
and  spread  the  terror  of  their  arms  beyond  Jordan 
in  the  month  of  ita  overflow  (1  Chr.  xiL  12). 

7.  Ojn'^nj':  'law^r;  [Alex.  iwaroK.])  The 
father  of  Azariah,  an  Ephraimite  in  the  time  of 
Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 

8.  The  aon  of  Hakkatan,  and  chief  of  the  Bene> 
Axgad  [sons  of  A.]  who  returned  with  Eara  (Exr. 
viii.  12).  He  is  called  Johamkes  in  1  Eadr.  viiJ. 
38. 

9.  OjnW:  [FA.«  in  Ear.,  I»rar.])    The 

aon  of  Eliaahib,  one  of  the  chief  Levitea  (Neh.  xil. 
23)  to  whose  chamber  (or  <*  treasury,"  according 
to  the  LXX.)  Eara  retired  to  mourn  over  the  foreign 
marriages  which  the  people  had  contracted  (Eo. 
X.  6).  He  ia  called  Joaman  in  1  Eadr.  ix.  1;  and 
aome  have  auppoeed  him  to  be  the  aame  with  Jon- 
athan, deaeendant  of  another  Eliaahib,  who  was  afteiw 
wards  high-priest  (Neh.  xii.  11).    [Jonathait,  10.] 

10.  (]jn'inV  *Io»j'^;  Alex.  IttroOoi^;  FA.1 
I«Miy«y.)  The  son  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  who 
had  married  the  daughter  of  MeshuUam  the  priest 
(Neh.  vi.  18).  W.  A.  W, 

JOHAK'NBS  (*lM(jrn}r:  Joaimea)  =  Jeho- 
hanan  aon  of  Bebai  (1  Eadr.  ix.  29;  oomp.  Ear.  z« 
28).     [Jbhohakah,  4.] 

•  JOHAN^BS  Clwirnft ;  Vat  lawirnt : 
Joofuiea),  aon  of  Acatan  or  Hakkatan,  1  Eadr.  vilL 
38.    See  Johaman,  8.  A. 

JOHN  CWyrnt  [aee  bebw] :  [Joamies]). 
namea  in  the  Apocrypha.  1.  The  father  of  Mat- 
tathiaa,  and  grandfather  of  the  Maccabaean  family 
(1  Maco.  ii.  1). 

2.  The  (eldeat)  son  of  Mattathiaa  (*I(vayM(r| 
[Sin.  Alex.  ltoayvr\t\,  aumamed  Caddia  (Ka33(t, 
cf.  Grimm,  ad  1  Mace,  ii.  2),  who  waa  slain  by 
"the  diildren  of  Jambri"  [Jambri]  (1  Maec.  ii. 
2,  ix.  36-88).  In  2  Mace.  viii.  22  he  ia  called 
»^^wph,  by  a  common  eonftiaiott  of  name.     [ItfAfi  - 

CABKK8.] 

3.  The  father  of  Eopolemus,  one  of  the  envoyf 
whom  Judas  Maceabseus  sent  to  Rome  (1  Miioe. 
viii.  17:  2  Mace.  ir.  11). 

4.  The  son  of  Simon,  the  brother  of  Judas  Mm> 


^420  JoHin 

Mbam  (i  Maot  ziii.  03,  zri.  1),  <«aTa]imni  nuui." 
wbo,  under  the  title  of  Johaxmei  Hyrcanos,  nobly 
npported  in  after  time  the  glory  of  hia  bouse. 
[Maccabees.] 

5.  An  envoy  horn  the  Jewi  to  Lyiiaa  (2  Maoc 
iL  17).  B.  F.  W. 

JOHN  Vl»dvtnis  [from  lyiV^wkom  Jeho- 
vah hat  ffradouiiif  ffwen]:  Cod.  Bez«,  *lwrdOns' 
Jo(nme$).  L  One  oif  the  high-priesVs  fkmily,  who, 
with  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  sat  in  Judgment  upon 
the  Apostles  Peter  and  John  for  thar  cure  of  the 
lame  man  and  preaching  in  the  Temple  (Acts  ir.  6). 
Lightfoot  identifies  him  with  R.  Jolianan  ben  Zao- 
•ai,  who  lived  forty  yean  before  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  and  was  president  of  the  great  Syna- 
gogue after  its  removal  to  Jabne,  or  Jamnta  (Light- 
foot,  Cent,  Chor.  MaUh,  prof,  ch.  15;  see  also 
Selden,  Jh  SynedriUf  il.  ch.  16).  Grotius  merely 
says  he  was  known  to  rabbinical  writers  as  ^  John 
the  priest"  (Comm.  m  Act  iv.). 

2.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the  Evangelist  Mark, 
who  throughout  the  narrative  of  the  Acta  is  desig- 
nated by  the  name  by  which  he  was  known  among 
hii  oountrymen  (Acts  xii.  12, 25,  xiii.  5, 13,  xt.  37). 

JOHN,  THE  Apostle  (Icvdtyi^f  [see  above]). 
It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the  life  which  is  the 
sulject  of  the  present  article  into  periods  corre- 
sponding both  to  the  great  critical  epochs  which 
separate  one  part  of  it  from  another,  and  to  marked 
differences  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  sources 
from  which  our  materials  are  derived.  In  no  in- 
stance, perhaps,  is  such  a  division  more  necessary 
than  in  this.  One  portion  of  the  Apostle's  life  and 
work  stands  out  before  us  aa  in  the  clearness  of 
broad  daylight  Over  those  which  precede  and 
follow  it  there  brood  the  shadows  of  darkness  and 
uncertainty.  In  the  former  we  discern  only  a  few 
isolated  facts,  and  sre  left  to  inference  and  con- 
jecture to  bring  them  together  into  something  like 
a  whole.  In  the  latter  we  encounter,  it  is  true, 
images  more  distinct,  pictures  more  vivid ;  but  with 
these  there  is  the  doubt  whether  the  distinctness 
uid  vividness  are  not  misleading  —  whether  half- 
traditional,  half-mythical  narrative  has  not  taken 
the  place  of  history. 

I.  Effort  the  call  io  the  ditdpieahip.  —  We  have 
no  data  for  settling  with  any  exactitude  the  time 
of  the  Apostle's  birth.  The  general  impression  left 
on  us  by  the  Oospel-nairaUve  is  that  he  was  younger 
than  the  brother  whose  name  commonly  precedes 
bis  (Matt.  iv.  21,  z.  2,  xtii.  1,  Ac.;  but  oomp. 
I^e  ix.  28,  where  the  order  is  inverted  <>),  younger 
than  his  friend  Peter,  possibly  also  than  his  Master, 
llie  life  which  was  protracted  to  the  time  of  Tngan 
(Euseb.  U.  E.  iii.  23,  following  Irensus)  can  hardly 
lave  begun  before  the  year  b.  c.  4  of  the  Dionysian 
era.  The  Gospels  g^ve  us  the  name  of  his  &ther 
Zebedaeus  (Matt.  vr.  21)  and  his  mother  Salome 
(Matt,  xxvii.  56,  compared  with  Mark  xr.  40,  xvi. 
1).  Of  the  former  we  know  nothing  more.  The 
traditions  of  the  foiuth  century  (Epiphan.  iii.  HtKr, 
78)  make  the  latter  the  daughter  of  Joseph  by  his 
6r8t  wife,  and  consequently  half-sister  to  our  Lord. 
By  some  reoeot  critics  she  haa  been  identified  with 
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a  •  The  name  John  preoedss  that  of  Jamss  also  In 
Lake  tUI.  61  and  Acts  L  18  in  the  critical  editions  of 
lAPhmann,  Tisohendnrf,  and  TrsgeUes.  A. 

6  Xwald  {Qtaeh.  Jmuts^  r.  p.  171)  adopts  Wi0seler>s 
MM^tuvB,  and  comnsots  it  with  his  own  hypottieda 
iMt  the  sons  of  Zabedea,  §aA  oar  Locd,  as  wdi  as  the 


the  sister  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesna,  in  Jolui  ils 
25  (Wiesder,  iSfeK/.  II.  JTn'/.  1840,  ^  648).»   Tint) 
lived,  it  may  be  inferred  from  John  L  44,  in  o( 
near  the  same  town  [Bbthsaida]  aa  thoae  who 
were  afterward*  the  companions  and  partnen  of 
their  children.    There,  on  the  shoras  of  the  Sea  of 
Gialilee,  the  Apostle  and  his  brother  grew  op.    The 
mention  of  the  «« hired  servanU  **  (Mark  I.  90),  of 
his  mother's  **sub8tanee*'  {hrh  rmw  ^mrnpx^rrmm. 
Lake  viii.  8),  of  «>his  own  honn*"  (tA  SBic«  John 
xix.  27),  Implies  a  position  remomd  by  at  leaat 
some  stqM  from  absolute  poverty.    The  feet  that 
the  Apostle  waa  known  to  thehigh-prieai  Gaiaphaa, 
aa  that  knowledge  was  hardly  likely  to  haTO  bcgnn 
after  he  had  avowed  himself  the  disciple  of  Jesua 
of  Naaareth,  suggests  the  probability  of  some  early 
intimacy  between  the  two  men  or  their  femiliea.^ 
The  name  which  the  parents  gave  to  their  younger 
ehild  was  too  common  to  serve  aa  the  grmud  of 
any  special  inference;  but  it  deserves  notice  (1)  thai 
the  name  appears  among  the  kindred  of  Osiaphaa 
(Acto  iv.  6);  (2)  that  it  was  given   to  another 
priesUy  chUd,  the  son  of  Zacharias  (Luke  1. 18),  aa 
the  embodiment  and  sjmbol  of  Mesaianie  hopea. 
The  fliequent  oocurrence  of  the  name  at  this  period, 
unconnected  as  it  waa  with  any  of  the  great  deeds 
of  the  oki  heroic  days  of  Israel,  is  indeed  in  itvlf 
significant  as  a  dgn  of  that  yearning  and  expecta- 
tion which  then  characterized,  not  only  the  move 
fruthful  and  doTOut  (Luke  ii.  25,  28),  but  the  whole 
people.    The  prominence  given  to  it  by  the  wimden 
connected  with  the  birth  of  the  fhture  Baptist  may 
have  given  a  meaning  to  it  for  the  parents  of  the 
friture  Evangelist  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
have  had.    Of  the  character  of  Zebedsena  we  have 
hardly  the  slightest  trace.    He  interposes  no  reftisal 
when  his  sons  an  caUed  on  to  leave  him  (Matt.  It. 
21 ).   After  this  he  disappears  from,  the  scene  of  the 
Gospd-history,  and  we  are  led  to  infer  that  he  had 
died  before  hii  wife  foUowed  her  children  in  their 
work  of  ministration.     Her  character  meets  ns  as 
presenting  the  same  marked  features  as  those  which 
vrere  conspicuous  in  her  son.     From  her,  who  fol- 
lowed Jesus  and  ministered  to  Him  of  her  sub- 
stance (Luke  viil.  3),  who  sought  for  her  two  sons 
that  they  might  sit,  one  on  his  right  hand,  the 
other  on  his  left,  in  his  kingdom  (Matt.  xx.  20), 
he  might  well  derive  his  strong  afiecti<xia,  hk 
capacity  for  giving  and  receiving  love,  his  eagerness 
for  the  speedy  muiifestation  of  the  Messiah'a  king- 
dom.    The  early  years  of  the  Apostle  we  may  be> 
lieve  to  have  passed  under  this  influence.  He  would 
be  trained  in  all  that  constituted  the  ordinary 
education  of  Jewish  boyhood.     Though  not  taught 
in  the  schools  of  Jerunlem,  and  therefore,  in  lidcr 
life,  liable  to  the  reproach  of  having  no  recognised 
position  as  a  teacher,  no  rabbinical  education  (Acta 
iv.  13),  he  would  yet  be  taught  to  read  the  Law 
and  observe  its  precepts,  to  feed  on  the  writings  of 
the  prophets  with  the  feeling  that  their  aooomplisb- 
ment  was  not  hx  off.     For  him  too,  as  bound  by 
the  Law,  there  would  be,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  the 
periodical  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem.    He  would 
become  femilisr  with  the  stately  wonhtp  of  the 
Temple  with  the  sacrifice,  the  hioense,  the  allw 


Baptist,  wars  of  the  tribe  of  LevL   On  the 
mors  sober  critics,  Uke  Naander  (i^ilBfis.  \ 
000,4th  ad.),  and  LOoke  (/oAmiict,  L  ]^9), 
tiie  tradition  and  the  eonjectmw. 

e  Swald  (f.  c.)  prasBss  this  alas  Infto  the 
Us  stianfB  hypothsris. 
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m6  the  printlj  robei  May  we  not  oonjaetare  that 
tiien  the  ImpreHtone  were  firat  made  wbieh  never 
illcnruds  wore  off?  Anuming  that  there  ia  lome 
hvmony  between  the  previotH  training  of  a  prophet 
tad  the  ftmn  of  the  viaioQB  preeented  to  him,  may 
we  not  reoognlse  them  hi  the  rich  Utnigical  imagery 
ui  the  Apoealypia  —  in  that  union  in  one  wonder- 
ftd  viaiioa  of  aU  that  was  most  wonderftil  and  glorioas 
in  the  pradictloni  of  the  older  prophets? 

Oonenmntly  with  thia  there  would  be  alio  the 
tey*ft  optward  life  ae  sharing  in  liis  fiither's  work. 
Hie  graai  politieal  ehanges  which  agitated  the 
whole  of  Peleatine  would  in  some  degree  make 
themselfea  felt  «ren  in  the  Tillage-town  in  which 
he  grew  op.  'ilie  Galllefin  flaherman  must  have 
heard,  poesibly  with  some  sympathy,  of  *the  eflhrts 
made  (when  lie  was  too  young  to  Join  in  them)  by 
Jadae  of  Ganula,  as  the  great  aaserter  of  the  ftee- 
dom  of  Israel  against  t^ir  Roman  rulers.  Like 
ethv  JewB  1m  would  grow  up  with  strong  and 
hitter  feelings  against  the  neighboring  Samaritans. 
Lsetly,  before  we  pass  into  a  period  <?  greater  eer- 
tainty,  we  must  not  ibiget  to  take  into  account 
that  to  this  period  of  his  life  belongs  the  com- 
meocement  of  that  inttmate  feUowehip  with  Simon 
Bar-jotmh  of  which  we  afterwards  find  so  many 
preois.  That  friendship  may  even  then  have  been, 
in  countless  ways,  frnitftil  for  good  upon  the  hearts 
sf  both. 

H.  From  tkeCaUtothe  DiaeipUahyf  to  the  D^ 
pmimre/rom  Jtnuakm. — The  ordinary  life  of  the 
fishemiaa  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  at  but  broken 
in  upon  by  the  news  that  a  prophet  bad  once  more 
appeared.  The  voice  of  John  the  Baptist  was  heard 
in  the  wiUemesa  of  Judna,  and  the  publicans, 
penants,  soldiers,  and  flsbermen  of  Galilee  gathered 
round  him.  Among  these  were  the  two  sons  of 
Zsbedsua  and  their  friends.  With  them,  perhaps, 
was  One  whom  as  yet  they  knew  not  They  heard, 
it  may  be,  of  his  protests  against  the  ▼iocs  of  their 
ewn  Tiller — against  the  hypocrisy  of  Pharisees  and 
Scribea.  But  they  heard  also,  it  is  clear,  words 
wliieh  spoke  to  thcni  of  their  own  sins — of  their 
own  need  of  a  deliverer.  The  words  **  Behold  the 
Lsmb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins "  imply 
that  thoee  who  heard  them  would  enter  into  the 
blsasodnew  of  which  they  spoke.  Assuming  that 
the  unnamed  diaeiple  of  John  i.  37-40  was  the 
Evangelist  himself,  we  are  led  to  think  of  that 
meeting,  of  the  lengthened  interview  that  followed 
it,  as  the  starting-point  of  the  entire  devotion  of 
heart  and  soul  which  lasted  through  his  whole  life. 
Theo  Jesus  foved  him  as  He  loved  tXi  earnest  seeken 
after  righteousness  and  truth  (comp.  Mark  z.  21). 
Hie  words  of  that  evening,  thotigh  unrecorded, 
were  mighty  in  their  eflbct  The  disciples  (John 
apparently  among  than)  followed  theur  new  teacher 
to  Galilee  (John  t  44),  were  with  him,  as  such,  at 
the  marriage-feast  of  Cana  (ii.  2),  journeyed  with 
him  to  Ci^ernaum,  and  thence  to  Jerunlem  (ii. 
12,  33),  came  back  through  Samaria  (iv.  8),  and 
then,  far  aome  uncertain  interval  of  time,  returned 
to  their  former  occupations.  The  uneertahity  which 
hangs  over  the  narratives  of  Matt.  iv.  18,  and  Luke 
v.  l-ll  (comp.  the  arguments  for  and  against  their 
relating  to  the  same  events  in  Lampe,  Comment 
wd  Jomm,  i.  20),  leavea  us  in  doubt  whether  they 
mslved  a  special  call  to  become  **  fishen  of  men  " 


of  patrlalie  interpntation  aaas  he 
Cbe  pcopheoy  of  their  wori(  as  preaohers  of 
fee  floiyoL    Ibis,  however,  wtoold  dsprire  the  epithet 
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once  only  or  twice.  In  either  case  they  gave  n 
the  employment  of  thefr  life  and  went  to  do  a  won 
like  it,  and  yet  unlike,  in  (Sod's  spiritual  kingdom. 
From  this  time  they  take  their  place  among  the 
company  of  disdphis.  Only  hen  and  there  are 
there  traces  of  individual  character,  of  special  turn-* 
ing-points  in  their  lives.  Soon  they  find  themsdvei 
in  the  number  of  the  Tweire  who  are  chosen,  not 
ae  disciples  only,  but  as  their  Lord*s  del^gatei — 
representatives  —  Apostles.  Li  all  the  lista  of  the 
Tweire  those  four  names  of  the  sons  of  Jonah  md 
Zebedsus  stand  foremost  They  come  within  the 
innemtost  cirde  of  their  I/)rd*s  fliends,  and  are  ■■ 
the  U\9Krw9  iit\tKT6r9pou  The  three,  Petor, 
James,  and  John,  are  with  him  when  none  else  an 
in  the  chamber  of  death  (Blark  v.  87),  in  the  glory 
of  the  tnnsfiguratlon  (Matt  xvii.  1),  when  he 
Ibrewams  them  of  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  CSty 
(Marie  zlii.  3,  Andrew,  in  this  instance,  with  them), 
fai  the  sgony  of  (jethscmane.  St  Peter  is  through- 
out the  leader  of  that  band;  to  John  bebngs  the 
yet  more  memorable  distinction  of  being  t£  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved.  This  lore  is  returned 
with  a  more  single  undivided  heart  by  him  than 
by  any  other,  tf  Peter  is  the  ^tXSxpurroSf  John 
is  the  ptKiricovs  ((jrotius,  Prolegom.  m  Joatm.), 
Some  striking  feets  indicate  why  this  was  so;  what 
the  character  was  which  was  thus  worthy  of  the 
k>ve  of  Jeaus  of  Nazareth.  They  hardly  sustain 
the  popukr  notion,  fostered  by  the  received  types 
of  Christian  art,  of  a  nature  gentle,  yieldmg,  fini- 
inine.  The  name  Boanerges  (Mark  iii  17)  implies 
a  vehemence,  seal,  intensity,  which  gare  to  thoee 
who  had  it  the  might  of  Sons  of  Thunder.o  That 
spirit  broke  out,  once  and  again,  when  they  joined 
their  mother  in  asking  for  Um  highest  phusee  in  the 
kingdom  of  their  IfMter,  and  declamd  that  th^ 
were  ready  to  feoe  the  dark  tenors  of  the  cup  that 
he  drank  and  the  baptism  that  be  was  baptized  with 
(Bfatt.  XX.  20-24;  Mark  x.  3&-41)»when  they 
rebuked  one  who  cast  out  devils  in  tlieir  Lord's 
name  because  he  was  not  one  of  their  oompany 
(Luke  ix.  49)  —  when  they  sought  to  call  down  fin 
from  heaven  upon  a  village  of  the  Samaritans  (Luke 
ix.  54).  About  this  time  Salome,  as  if  her  hus- 
band had  died,  takes  her  place  among  the  wnmeii 
who  followed  Jesus  in  (jalilee  (Luke  viii.  3),  mini»> 
tering  to  him  of  their  substance,  and  went  up  with 
him  in  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiii 
55).  Through  her,  we  may  well  believe,  St  John 
first  came  to  know  that  Mary  Magdalene  whose 
eharaeter  he  depicts  with  such  a  life-like  touch,  and 
that  other  Mary  to  whom  he  was  afterwards  to 
■land  in  so  close  and  special  a  relation.  The  fullness 
of  his  narrative  of  what  the  other  Evanicelists  omit 
(John  xi. )  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  united 
also  by  some  special  ties  of  intimacy  to  the  family 
of  Bethany.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwdl  at  length 
on  the  femiliar  history  of  the  Lut  Supper.  What 
is  chancteristic  is  that  he  Is  there,  as  ever,  the  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved;  and,  as  the  chosen  and 
fevered  friend,  reclines  at  table  with  his  head  upon 
bis  Master's  breast  (John  xiii.  23).  To  him  the 
eager  Peter  —  they  bad  been  sent  togettier  to  pre- 
pare the  supper  (Luke  xxii.  8)  —  makes  signs  of 
impatient  questioning  that  he  should  ask  what  waa 
not  likely  to  be  answered  if  it  came  from  any  otber 
(John  xiii.  24).    As  they  go  out  to  the  Mount  of 


of  all  distiiigulBhIiig  foxee.    (Oompi  flolssr, 
■.  ▼.  PpoifTii  aaX Lampe,  I  S7.) 
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OliTBi  the  cboflen  three  an  neuot  to  their  Mavtir. 
Xhtj  odIj  are  within  light  or  hearing  of  the  oon- 
flici  in  Gethsemane  (Matt.  zxvi.  87).  When  the 
betrayal  is  aooompUahed,  Peter  and  John,  after  the 
Int  moment  of  ooofuaion,  follow  afkr  ofl^  while  the 
othen  aimply  leelc  aafietj  in  a  haaty  flight  <>  ( Jolm 
iviii.  16).  The  perMnal  acquaintance  which  ex- 
iated  betweeL  John  and  Caiaphaa  enabled  him  to 
gain  aoceis  both  for  himaelf  and  Peter,  but  the 
latter  remaina  in  the  porch  with  the  offiocn  and 
aervanta,  wliile  John  himaelf  apparently  ia  admitted 
to  the  ooundl-chamber,  and  followi  Jeaua  thence, 
eten  to  the  pnetorium  of  the  Roman  Proearator 
(John  xTiu.  16,  19,  28).  Thence,  as  if  the  deaire 
lo  aee  the  end,  and  the  love  which  was  atronger  than 
death,  auetained  him  through  all  the  tenon  and 
•orrowi  of  that  day,  he  followed  —  accompanied 
probably  by  hit  own  mother,  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesoa,  and  Mary  Magdalene  —  to  the  place  of  eru- 
eifizion.  The  Teacher  who  had  been  to  him  aa  a 
brother  ka\'es  to  him  a  brother^s  duty.  He  ia  to 
be  as  a  son  to  the  mother  who  is  left  deiolate  (John 
xiz.S8-27).  The  Sabbath  that  followed  was  spent, 
ii  would  appetur,  in  the  same  company.  He  receiTes 
Peter,  in  spite  of  his  denial,  on  the  old  terms  of 
friendship.  It  is  to  them  that  Mary  Magdalene 
Int  rans  with  the  tidings  of  the  emptied  sepulchn 
(John  zx.  2);  they  are  the  fint  to  go  together  to 
see  what  the  strange  wofds  meant  Not  without 
some  bearing  on  their  respective  characten  is  the 
foot  that  John  is  the  more  impetuous,  running  on 
most  eagerly  to  the  rock-tomb;  Peter,  the  least  re- 
strained by  awe,  the  first  to  enter  in  and  look  (John 
zx.  4-6).  For  at  least  eight  days  they  continued 
in  Jerusalem  (John  zx.  26).  Then,  in  the  interval 
between  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension,  we  find 
them  still  together  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  (John  xzi. 
1),  as  though  they  would  calm  the  eager  suspense 
of  tiiat  period  of  expectation  by  a  return  to  their 
old  calling  and  their  old  fiuniliar  haunts.  Here, 
too,  there  is  a  characteristic  diflference.  John  is 
the  first  to  recognise  in  the  dim  form  seen  in  the 
morning  twilight  the  presence  of  his  risen  Lord; 
Peto*  the  fint  to  plunge  into  the  water  and  swim 
towards  the  shore  where  He  stood  calling  to  them 
(John  zzi.  7).  The  last  words  of  the  Go^iel  reveal 
to  us  the  deep  afibction  which  united  the  two  friends. 
It  is  not  enough  for  Peter  to  know  his  own  future. 
That  at  once  suggests  the  question  —  "  And  what 
shall  this  man  £?  "  (John  xxi.  21).  The  history 
of  the  Acts  shows  the  aame  union.  Hiey  are  of 
oonrse  together  at  the  ascension  and  on  the  day  of 
Pentecoet  Together  they  enter  the  Temple  as 
wonhippen  (Acts  iii.  1)  and  protest  against  the 
threats  of  the  Sanhedrim  (iv.  18).  They  are  fol- 
bw'woricen  in  the  fint  great  step  of  the  Church*s 
expansion.  The  AposUe  whoee  wrath  had  been 
roused  by  the  unbelirf  of  the  Samaritans,  overcomes 
Us  national  exclurivenees,  and  reoeivea  them  as  his 
brethren  (viiL  14).  The  persecution  which  was 
onshed  on  by  Saul  of  Tanus  did  not  drive  him  or 
ay  of  the  Apostles  from  their  post  (viti.  1 ).    When 


•  A  aooMwhat  wild  eoi^Jeotare  la  found  ta  writns 
Y  tb«  Wsilem  Chnroh.  Ambrose,  Oregoxy  the  Qraat, 
and  Beds,  identify  the  Apoetle  with  the  mom^koc  n« 
of  Mark  ziv.  51,  52  (Lampe,  i.  88). 

b  The  hypothesiB  of  fiaronloa  and  TlUsmont,  that 
llw  Yhgtn  aocompaoled  him  to  J^heras,  has  not  even 
Ihs  anthovifcy  of  traditicni  (Lampe,  1.  61). 

«  Ijunpe  flzei  a.  n.  06,  when  Jeraaalem  wss  be- 
dsged  by  the  Boman  foroas  undar  Oastlus,  ss  the  most 
piohable  dale. 
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the  pensoutor  eame  beck  as  the  eoovert,  he,  il  k 
tme,  did  not  see  hhn  (GaL  L 19 ),  but  this  of  eoose 
does  not  involve  the  inference  that  he  had  left  Je- 
rusalem. The  shaiper  thoi^  shorter  iifuwiiimien 
which  foUowed  under  Her^  Agrippn  bnughi  ■ 
great  aorrow  to  him  in  the  martyrdum  of  hk 
bityther  (AcU  zii.  2).  Hia  friend  waa  driveo  to 
eeek  safety  in  flight  Fifteen  yean  after  St.  PtaTa 
firrt  visit  he  was  still  nt  Jemsalem,  and  helped  to 
take  part  in  the  great  settkment  of  thecmtmnaiay 
between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  Chrisliam 
(Acts  XV.  6).  His  position  and  repotatioo  there 
wen  those  of  one  ranking  among  the  efaief  <«pil- 
kn  "  of  the  Chunh  (Gal.  iL  0).  Of  the  irarit  of 
the  Apostk  during  thk  period  we  have  hardlj  the 
slightest  traoe.  There  may  have  been  apeeml  eafls 
to  mksion-woric  like  that  which  drew  him  to  Sii- 
maria.  There  may  have  been  the  vroik  of  teach- 
ing, oiganisjng,  exhorting  the  churchea  of  Jvdan. 
His  fidfiUment  of  the  solemn  ehaige  fattmated  to 
him  may  have  led  him  to  a  life  of  loving  and  nw- 
ereut  thought  rather  than  to  one  of  oonspicaoM 
activity.  We  may,  at  all  events,  feel  sore  that  k 
was  a  time  in  which  the  natural  dements  of  hk 
character,  with  aU  their  fieiy  energy,  were  hemg 
purified  and  mellowed,  rising  step  by  step  to  that 
high  serenity  whkfa  we  find  perfected  in  the  efeni^ 
portwn  of  hk  life.  Here,  too,  we  may,  witboot 
much  hesitation,  accept  the  traditions  of  the  Choivh 
ss  rscording  a  historic  feet  when  theyaseribs  to 
him  a  life  of  celibacy  (TertuU.  ds  J/onoy.  «.  IS). 
The  absence  of  hk  name  from  1  Oor.  ix.  5  tends 
to  the  same  condosion.  It  hsimoniass  vrith  aB  vo 
know  of  hk  charscter  to  think  of  hk  heart  as  ao 
absorbed  in  the  higher  and  diviner  leva  that  than 
was  no  room  left  for  the  kwer  and  the  hamaii.. 

lU.  From  kii  DqHfrtHrt  Jfvm  JenuaUm  i9  ku 
Z>ea/A.—  The  tralitions  of  a  kteri^  eome  ia,  wjtih 
more  or  less  show  of  likelihood,  to  fill  up  the  great 
gap  which  separates  the  Apostk  of  Jerosskm  froaa 
the  Bishop  of  Ephesus.  It  was  a  natoral  ewjeeUuo 
to  suppose  that  he  remained  in  Judsa  UU  the 
death  of  the  Virgin  rdeased  hhn  from  hk  trmL* 
When  thk  took  pkce  we  can  only  co^^eetam^ 
There  are  no  signs  of  hk  being  at  Jerosaksa  at 
the  time  of  St  Paul*s  kst  vkit  (Ads  xzi.).  Ha 
pastoral  epistles  set  aside  the  notion  that  he  had 
come  to  Ephesus  before  the  woric  of  the  Apostk  of 
the  Gentiks  was  brought  to  ito  eonehidon.  Out 
of  many  contradictory  statements,  fixing  Ids  do- 
parture  under  Ckudius,  or  Nero,  or  as  hSe  evoi  aa 
I>omitian,  we  have  hardly  any  data  ibr  doing 
than  rqjeeting  the  tvro  extremes.^  Nor  k  it 
that  his  work  ss  an  Apostk  was  transferred  at 
from  Jerusalem  to  Epheras.  A  tradition  eoimk 
in  the  time  of  Augustine  ( QntttiL  Evtmg.  iL  12), 
and  embodied  in  some  MSiS.  of  the  N.  T.,  repre- 
sented the  1st  Epktk  of  St  John  as  addressed  to 
the  Parthians,  and  so  fiff  implied  that  hk  Apoo- 
tolic  work  had  brought  him  into  contact  with  ^ 
them.  When  the  form  of  the  i^  diasipk  aaeeto 
na  again,  in  the  twilight  of  the  Apostolie  age,  wo 


tf  In  the  earlier  tndMon  whleh  made  the 
fecnaUy  partition  out  the  worid  known  to  them.  Par* 
thk  ftJls  to  the  lot  of  Thomaa,  whik  John  receives 
the  Proooosolar  Ask  (Boaeb.  H.  K.  \SL  \\.  In  one 
of  the  legeods  oonneeted  with  the  AposOas'  Ctoad, 
Peter  contribntea  the  fliat  artlole,  John  tke  aaeea^ 
but  the  tiadltkn  appaan  with  pmt  variatkos  m  te 
tfane  and  erdsr  (ecnp.  gsaado-Angost. 
eszlL). 
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M  itil  kft  in  gnat  doubt  m  to  the  ftftont  of  hii 
Mrk  and  tbe  .dreamilaooei  of  hif  uutwacd  liib. 
Aiming  the  authonhip  of  the  Epiftlei  and  the 
ifwriifion  to  be  his,  the  &eU  whish  the  N.  T. 
•ritii^  aisert  or  imply  are — (1)  that|  having  come 
lo  Epfaenia,  aome  peneoutioii,  local  or  general,  drove 
bim  to  Patmos  (Bev.  L  9):«  (2)  thai  the  wven 
rinralMi,  of  which  Asia  was  the  centre,  were  spo- 
■al  obfoeU  of  hia  aoUcttude  (Rer.  i.  11);  that  in 
Us  worii  be  had  to  enconntir  men  who  denied  the 
ta«th  m  which  hia  £iith  Rated  (1  John  iv.  1;  2 
Uhm  7)f  and  othen  who,  with  a  railing  and  malig- 
■ant  tMaper,  diaputed  hia  authority  (3  John  9, 10). 
If  lo  thb  we  add  that  he  mutt  have  outlived  all, 
er  nearly  aU  of  thoaa  who  had  been  the  friends  and 
eompaniooa  even  of  hia  maturer  years  —  that  this 
fingering  age  gave  atrength  to  an  old  imagination 
that  his  Lord  had  promiiied  him  immortality  (John 
hL  S3)  —  that,  aa  if  lemembering  the  actual  wofda 
which  had  basu  thua  perverted,  tiie  longing  of  hia 
Bool  gathered  itself  up  in  the  cry,  *<  Even  so,  come, 
LordJeasM**  (Kev.uii2U)  — that  from  aome  who 
ipaka  with  aathority  he  received  a  aolemn  attesta- 
lloD  of  the  eanfldenoe  they  reposed  in  him  (John 
hL  24)~wb  have  stated  all  that  has  any  chum  to 
iha  oharaeter  of  historical  truth.  The  picture 
rtAefa  traditioo  fills  up  for  ua  haa  the  merit  of  be- 
ing fall  and  vivid,  but  it  blenda  together,  without 
amah  regard  to  harmony,  things  probable  and  im- 
prohabfe.  He  ia  ahipwreckad  off  Epheaua  (Simeon 
in  vitd  Jokan.  e.  2;  Lampe,  L  47),  and 

there  in  time  to  cbedc  the  progreaa  of  the 
hich  sprang  up  after  St.  Paol's  departure. 
nsB,  or  at  a  hter  period,  he  nombera  among  his 
dJauipleB  men  like  Polycarp,  Papbs,  Ignatius 
(fficnn.  de  Fir.  ItUi$i.  c  17).  In  the  persecution 
ODdar  Dookittan  he  is  talua  to  Rome,  and  there, 
by  hia  boHneaa^  though  not  by  death,  gains  the 
aaewn  of  martyrdom.  The  boiling  oil  into  which 
ha  ia  thrown  haa  no  power  to  hurt  him  (TertulL  de 
PtmteripL  c  36.).^  He  ia  then  sent  to  hOior  in 
Iha  minea,  and  Patmoa  ia  the  place  of  hia  euhs 
(Vietorinua,  m  Apoe,  iz. ;  Lampe,  i.  66).  The 
of  Nerva  frees  him  ikom  danger,  and  he 

lo  Ephesus.  There  he  settles  the  canon  of 
Iha  Gospel  history  by  formally  attesting  the  truth 
if  the  fint  three  (Sospels,  and  writing  hia  own  to 
aapply  what  they  kft  wanting  (Euseb.  H.  K.  Ui. 
94).  Hw  elders  of  the  Chuich  are  gathered  to- 
gather,  and  he,  aa  by  a  anddan  inapiration,  begina 
with  the  wonderful  opening,  **  In  the  beginning  waa 
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Um  bjrpatluMB  of  commaataton  laogs 
aaadiiM  lo  Domltiao,  tba  eonsansus  of  patristic 
tmdtHiin  prapondaiattQg  in  fcvor  of  the  latter.  [Oomp. 
BaviL4no3f.] 

ft  TiM  seena  of  the  suppoBad  mlraela  waa  ontslda  the 
Pofta  lAtina,  and  haooo  iha  Wastem  Churoh  oom- 
BMoioKates  It  by  the  special  totlval  of  »  St  John  Port 
Lilln.**  on  May  6th. 

•  MaaaMqa  and  IroiMraa  make  Oerinlhna  the  hatatio. 
La  ■jpiptaanlns  (Mar.  zxz.  c  241  VUon  is  the  haio  of 
llto  staty.  TO  modam  fteUngi  the  aoaedote  may  seem 
at  vaiiaaoa  with  the  character  of  the  Apoatla  of  Love, 
bwt  it  ia  hard^  man  than  thr  davelopmant  in  act  of 
IheprlDJiplaorS  JotmlO.  To  the  mind  of  Splphaoina 
a  diflfeulty  of  another  kind  Nothing  leas 
aapeeial  Inspiration  eonld  aecoonc  for  such  a 
AfaitttM  from  an  aaeatle  lifo  as  golag  to  a  bath  at 

m 

d  Tkm  ttary  vi  th^  vtfraAev  Is  parhapa  the  most 
pmglasing  of  aU  the  tmditiona  aa  to  tba  age  of  the 
ipaiUea.  Whit  makes  it  aUUslnagsr  is  tba  afpaar- 
maa  as  «  lika  tsadMon  (BifMlppna  hi  Jtasb.  H.  & 


the  word  "  (Hieron.  ds  Mr,  JUutL  c.  39). 
continue  to  show  themselves,  but  he  meets  them 
with  the  strongest  possible  protest.  He  refusea  to 
psm  under  the  same  roof  (tluit  of  the  public  baths 
of  Epheaua)  as  their  foremost  leader,  leat  the  house 
should  foil  down  on  them  and  crush  them  (lien. 
ilL  8;  Euseb.  B.  £.  ilL  28,  iv.  14).«  Through  hit 
sgency  the  great  temple  of  Artemis  is  at  hut  reft 
of  its  magnificence,  and  even  (I)  leveled  with 
the  ground  (CyriL  Ales.  Orai,  de  Mar,  PSr^.; 
Nicephor.  H.  E,  U.  42;  Lampe,  L  90).  He  intro- 
dncea  and  perpetuates  the  Jewish  mode  of  celebrat- 
ing the  Easter  feast  (Enaeb.  H,  E.  ill.  3).  At 
Ephesus,  if  not  before,  as  one  who  waa  a  tnie  priest 
of  the  Lord,  bearing  on  his  brow  the  plate  of  gold 
(ir^a^or;  comp.  Suicer.  Tke$.  a.  v.),  with  tht 
saoed  name  engraved  on  it,  which  was  the  badga 
of  the  Jewiah  pontiff  (Pdycrates,  in  Euseb.  ff,  E, 
iiL  81,  V.  24).<<  In  strange  contrast  with  this  ideal 
exaltation,  a  later  tradition  teUs  how  the  old  man 
used  to  find  pleasure  in  the  playfulness  snd  fond- 
ness of  a  fovoiite  bird,  and  defended  himself  againat 
the  charge  of  unworthy  trifling  by  the  femiliar 
apologue  of  the  bow  that  muat  sometimes  be  unbent 
(Csflsbui.  CoUaL  niv.  e.  2).«  More  true  to  tha 
N.  T.  chancter  of  the  Apostle  is  the  story,  told 
with  so  much  power  and  beauty  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  ( QuU  dives,  c  42),  of  hia  special  and 
loving  interest  in  the  younger  members  of  his  flock; 
of  his  eagerness  snd  courage  in  the  attempt  to 
rsecue  one  of  them  who  had  feUen  into  evil  couma. 
The  aeene  of  the  old  and  loving  man,  atanding  ihoe 
to  fece  with  the  outlaw-chief  whom,  in  days  gone 
by,  be  had  baptued,  and  winning  him  to  repent- 
ance, is  one  which  we  could  glad^  look  on  aa  ba- 
longmg  to  hia  actual  life —  part  of  a  atory  which 
ia,  in  Clement's  words,  ob  fivBof,  itXXk  X^f. 
Not  less  beauUfiil  is  that  othar  scene  which  comes 
before  usaathelastactofhislife.  When  all 
capacity  to  work  and  teach  ia  gone — when  there 
ia  no  atrength  even  to  atand — t^  spirit  still  retains 
its  power  to  love,  and  the  lipa  are  atill  opened  to 
repeat,  without  change  and  variation,  the  command 
which  summed  up  all  his  M[aster*s  will,  **  little 
children,  bve  one  another"  (Hieron.  m  iSal.  vi.). 
Other  stories,  more  apocryphal  and  Iras  interesting, 
we  may  pees  over  rapidly.  That  he  put  forth  Ida 
power  to  raiae  the  dead  to  life  (Euaeb.  H,  E,  v.  18); 
that  he  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock  which  waa  in- 
tended to  cause  his  death,  and  suflered  no  barm 
from  it/  (Pseudo-August  SoUloq.;  Isidor.  HispaL 


tt.  28;  Splph.  Mar.  78)  about  James  the  Just  Heaa- 
ored  by  our  notiona,  the  statemeDt  seems  altogathar 
improbable,  and  yet  how  can  we  account  for  ila  ap> 
peaxanoe  at  w  euly  a  date  ?  Is  it  poaiible  that  Ihtt 
waa  the  ^mbol  that  the  old  exeluaive  prieathood  had 
passed  away  ?  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  a  atroaf 
statement  aa  to  the  new  priesthood  wm  miaiotarpreted, 
and  that  rhetoric  passed  rapidly  into  lofend  ?  (Comp. 
Keand.  PJIaitz.  u.  Lrit.  p.  613 ;  Stanley,  Sermont  tutd 
Bisays  on  ApMtoHe  Age,  p.  288.)  Swald  (/.  c.)  finds 
in  it  an  avidaDsa  in  aupport  of  the  hypothssia  above 
rBfarred  to. 

•  The  authority  of  Oaasian  Is  but  slaader  In  aneh  e 
case ;  but  the  story  Is  hardly  to  be  refected,  on  d  prion 
grounds,  aa  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  en  ^r'^^H 
Doea  it  not  Uloatrate  the  truth  — 

«  Be  prsyath  beat  who  kivath  beat 
AU  things  both  paat  and  amaU  >*f 

/  The  BSMBOfy  of  this  deUvaranaa  is 
the  symbohe  cup,  with  the  asrpant 
hi  thamadlsvBl 
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is  MorU  Sana,  e.  73);  that  nbai  he  feU  Ui 
doith  approaching  he  gave  oiden  for  the  conatnu>> 
ikm  of  hia  own  lepulohre,  and  when  it  was  finiihed 
eaimly  laid  himaeif  down  in  it  and  died  (AuguaUii. 
TracL  in  Joamk  ozziv.);  that  after  hia  interment 
there  were  strange  movementa  in  the  earth  that 
ooTered  him  {Und.);  that  when  the  tomb  was  aub- 
•equently  opened  it  waa  found  empty  (Nioeph.  H. 
£,  ii.  42) ;  that  he  waa  reMnred  to  reappear  agabi 
in  conflict  with  the  perMnal  Antiehriat  in  the  hut 
dayi  (Suioer.  The$.  a.  t.  *lMUin|t):  theae  tradi- 
ticHM,  for  the  moat  part,  indicate  little  else  than  the 
unoritieal  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  thej  passed 
current,  llie  very  time  of  hia  death  lies  within 
the  region  of  coi\jecture  rather  than  of  liiatory,  and 
the  dJes  that  have  been  assigned  for  it  range  from 
▲.  D.  89  to  A.  o.  190  (Umpe,  i.  92). 

Hie  result  of  all  thia  accumulation  of  apocryphal 
matcriala  is,  from  one  point  of  view,  disappointing 
enough.  We  strain  our  sight  in  vain  to  distin- 
guish between  the  fiJse  and  Uie  true  —  betireen  the 
ahadows  with  which  the  gloom  ia  peopled,  and  the 
living  forms  of  which  we  are  in  search.  We  find 
it  bciter  and  more  satisfying  to  turn  again,  for  all 
our  conceptions  of  the  Apostle's  mind  and  chaiaeter, 
to  the  scanty  records  of  the  N.  T.,  and  the  writings 
which  he  himself  has  left.  The  truest  thought 
that  we  can  attain  to  is  bUU  that  he  was  **  the  die- 
dple  whom  Jesus  loved  "  —  d  iwurHiBios  —  retoni- 
ing  that  love  with  a  deep,  absorbing,  unwavering 
devotion.  One  aspect  of  that  feeling  is  seen  in  the 
aeal  for  his  Master's  glory,  the  bumhig  indignation 
against  all  that  seenwd  to  outrage  it,  which  runs, 
with  its  fiery  gleam,  through  hto  whole  life,  and 
makes  him,  from  first  to  lut,  one  of  the  Sons  of 
Thunder.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other  dia- 
dple,  there  is  no  neutrality  between  Chriat  and 
Antichiist.  The  spirit  of  such  a  man  ia  intolerant 
af  compromises  and  concessions.  The  same  strong 
psrsonal  afi^ion  shows  itself,  in  another  form,  in 
the  chief  oharacteiistica  of  his  GospeL  While  the 
other  Evangelists  record  principaUy  the  disooufies 
and  parablea  which  were  spoken  to  the  multitude, 
be  treasures  up  every  word  and  accent  of  dialogues 
«nd  conversations,  which  must  have  seemed  to  most 
men  less  conspicuous.  In  the  abeence  of  any 
.'eoorded  narrative  of  his  work  as  a  preacher,  in  the 
silence  which  he  appears  to  have  kept  for  so  many 
years,  he  cornea  before  ua  as  one  who  lives  in  the 
unsem  eternal  world,  rather  than  in  that  of  secular, 
or  even  spiritual  activity.  If  there  is  less  i^parent 
power  to  enter  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
of  difierent  temperament  and  education,  less  ability 
U>  become  all  things  to  all  men  than  there  Is  in  St. 
Paul,  there  is  a  perfection  of  another  kind.  The 
image  mirrored  in  his  soul  ia  that  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  who  is  also  the  Son  of  God.  He  is  the 
Apostle  of  Love,  not  because  he  starta  from  the 
etmy  temper  of  a  general  benevolence,  nor  again  as 
aeing  of  a  character  soft,  yielding,  feminine,  but 
jeeause  he  has  grown,  ever  more  and  more.  Into 
the  likeness  of  Uim  whom  he  loved  so  truly. 
Nowhere  is  the  vision  of  the  Eternal  Word,  the 
gkty  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  so  un- 
ekoded;  nowhere  are  there  auoh  distinctive  per- 

■vangaUst  Is  it  poialble  that  the  i^ymbol  otiginafeed 
hi  Maik  X.  8B,  and  that  the  lagmd  grew  omt  of  the 
lymbol? 

o  The  older  interpretation  made  Mark  answer  to 
llie  esgie,  John  to  the  Hon  (Su5wr,  Ihu,  s.  ▼. 
wayyiAiif  iifi). 

h  Acalhsr  vwae  cf  this  hymn,  "  Yolat  sfis  dps 
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sonal  reminieeenoea  of  the  daiit,  amrit  o^Mm,  to 
his  moat  distinctively  hnnMUi  eharaeteriatwa.  It 
was  this  union  of  the  two  aapeets  of  tka  TVntb 
which  made  hhn  so  truly  the  •«  Theokgus  "  of  tlit 
whole  company  of  the  Apoetles,  the  faiatinetivB  op- 
ponent of  all  forma  of  a  mystical,  or  kigieal,  et 
docetic  Gnostieism.  It  was  a  true  feeBqg  wbUt 
led  the  later  interpntens  of  the  myaterkos  foma 
of  the  four  living  ereatnrea  nrand  the  thmoo  (Bm. 
It.  7)  —  departing  in  thia  inatanee  froos  tfaaeatfier 
tradition  •— to  see  in  him  the  e^  tiMi  aesa  inttt 
the  highest  heaven  and  h)oks  opon  tka  wmilniiBd 
sun.  It  will  be  well  to  end  with  the  nobk 
from  the  hymn  of  Adam  of  St  Yielst,  in 
that  feeUng  is  embodied:  — 


^  GsDlnm  tiansit,  veti 
BoUs  vidit,  iU  totam 

Mantis  flgsDS  aelsn ; 
Bpsoolator  splxltidls 
Quad  seraphim  sob  aUSi 

IM  vidit  feeln."* 


(Comp.  the  eihaustive  Profegomena  to  Lunpe^a 
Commentary;  Neander,  Pfiam,  u.  LaL  ppw  fitt^ 
652  [pp.  854-4179,  comp.  pp.  60»-581y  Bobiiim*a 
ed.,  N.  T.  1865];  Stanly,  StrtMrn  aw/  Emta/t 
on  ikt  Jpottoiie  Afft,  Sennon  ir.,  and  £iaaf  on  Ifte 
TradUiont  rttptcting  SL  John;  Mamiee  On  lie 
Gotpel  of  SL  John^  Serm.  L;  and  an  intcicstiM 
article  by  Ebrsid,  a.  ▼.  JohamneM^  hi  Henpqg*a  JSeoE 
JLncykkpddU,)  £.  H.  P. 

•  See  also  Lardner,  ffitL  (f  the  ApotUe§  and 
£vanffeli$U,  ch.  ix.  ( Worki,  vol  t.  ed.  of  1888); 
Francis  IVench,  Lffe  and  CkaraeUr  of  SL  Jokm 
the  EvangeUit^  Lond.  1850;  and,  on  the 
respeeting  the  Apostle,  Mrs.  Jamesoii*a  Soared 
Legendtwy  Art,  1 157-172,  5th  ed. 
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Ttatrtis  [and  6  fiawrlCupj^  a  aafaift  more  aignaJly 
honored  of  God  than  any  other  wboae  naate  ia 
recorded  hi  either  the  O.  or  the  N.  T.  Jofan  waa 
of  the  priestly  race  by  both  pannta,  far  hia  ftithsr 
Zacharias  was  himself  a  priest  of  the  eoone  of  Ahia, 
or  Ab^ah  (1  Chr.  zzIt.  lU),  oAring  faiesnae  ai  the 
very  time  when  a  son  was  promised  to  hfan;  aaid 
Elisabeth  was  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron  (Lnka 
i.  5).  Both,  too,  were  devout  persons — waBtbig  in 
the  commandments  of  God,  and  waiting  for  the 
ftilfittment  of  his  promise  to  IsraeL  'An  £vine 
mission  of  John  was  the  sul^eot  of  proplieey  many 
centuries  before  his  Urth,  far  St.  Matthew  (iiL  8) 
teQs  us  that  it  waa  John  who  waa  prefigured  by 
Isaiah  aa  *'  the  Voice  of  one  cryiqg  in  HSb  wilder- 
ness, Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  nMas  hia 
paths  straight**  (Is.  zL  8),  while  by  the  propiiel 
Malachi  the  sphit  announeea  more  definitely,  •'.Be- 
hold, I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shaU  pre- 
pare the  way  before  Me'*  (iii.  1).  Hia  birth  —  a 
burth  not  according  to  the  ordinaiy  Uws  of  nature, 
but  throqgh  the  mirscubus  haterpositfion  of  Al- 
mighty power — was  foretold  by  an  angel  sent  from 
G<2,  w^  announced  it  aa  an  oeeaaion  of  Joy  and 
gladness  to  many — and  at  the  same  time  aajgnad 
to  him  the  name  of  J<An  to  signify  either  that  hn 
was  to  be  bora  of  God's  eqweiai  Ikvor,  or,  periiapai 


Ir 


netA,"  et  saq.,  Is  femlUar  to 
motto  pftfiiEed  by  Oishawsnn  to  his  ei>«inMntuy 
John^  Goopd.    The  whole  hymn  Is  to  ba  f 
TraBoh%  Saend  Latin  Bwfry,  p.  71 ;  [also  in 
IheMuma  Hgnmologkmj  fL  108,  sad  Hone's 
tdu  Ifymnm  da  MMUtten^  UL 118  J 
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iHi  he  was  to  be  the  harbinger  of  gieoe.  The 
■n^  Galeiel  nKireover  prodaiiued  the  character 
and  ofiiee  of  thU  wonderKu  child  even  before  his 
eoiioflptMii,  Ibretelliiig  that  he  would  be  filled  with 
the  U0I7  Ghost  iiom  the  first  njomeot  of  his  ez- 
istenee,  end  appear  as  the  great  reformer  of  his 
eoontrjitten  —  another  Kiyah  in  the  boldness  with 
vlikh  be  vouki  speak  truUi  and  rebuke  vice  —  but, 
above  all,  as  the  chosen  forerunner  and  herald  of 
the  hsag-«cpeeted  Messiah. 

These  manelouB  revehttions  as  to  the  eharaeter 
«ad  career  of  the  son,  fitr  whom  he  had  so  k>ng 
prayed  in  vain,  were  too  much  for  the  fiuth  of  the 
tgtd  Zarharias;  and  when  he  sought  some  assur- 
ance of  the  oertaintj  of  the  promiMd  blessing,  God 
gave  it  to  him  in  a  judgment  —  the  privation  of 
speech  —  until  the  event  foretold  should  happen  — 
a  jodgment  intended  to  serve  at  once  as  a  token  of 
God's  truth,  and  a  rebuke  of  his  own  incredulitj. 
And  DOW  the  Lord*8  gtaeious  promise  tarried  not— 
Elizabeth,  for  greater  privacy,  retired  into  the  hill- 
eoontry,  whither  she  was  soon  afterwards  fo1k>wed 
by  fasr  kinswoman  Mary,  who  was  herself  the  object 
and  channel  of  divine  grace  beyond  measure  greater 
and  more  mysterious.  The  two  cousins,  who  were' 
thus  honored  above  all  the  mothers  of  Israel,  came 
together  in  a  remote  city  of  the  south  (by  some 
siippoeed  to  be  Hebron,  by  others  Jutta),  and  im- 
mediately  God's  purpose  was  confirmed  to  them  by 
a  mincalous  sign ;  for  as  soon  as  Elizabeth  heard 
the  salutations  of  Mary,  the  babe  leaped  in  her 
eoAb,  thus  acknowledging,  as  it  were  even  before 
biith,  the  presence  of  his  Ijord  (Luke  L  43,  44). 
Three  months  after  this,  and  while  Mary  still  re- 
mained with  her,  Elisabeth  was  delivered  of  a  son. 
Hie  birth  of  John  preceded  by  six  months  that  of 
ov  Uesaed  Lord.  [Respecting  this  date,  nee  Jksus 
Christ,  p.  1381.]  On  the  eighth  day  the  chikl 
ef  prorotae  was,  in  conformity  with  the  htw  of  Moses 
(Lev.  xiL  3),  brought  to  the  priest  ibr  cinmrndsion, 
and  as  the  performance  of  this  rite  was  the  accus- 
iMned  tame  for  naming  a  child,  the  friends  of  the 
bmily  proposed  to  call  him  Zacbarias  after  the 
name  of  his  fifither.  The  mother,  however,  required 
thai  he  should  be  called  John — a  decision  which 
Zaeharias,  still  speechless,  confirmed  by  writing  on 
a  tablet,  *«  his  name  is  John.'*  The  judgment  on 
his  want  of  fiiith  was  then  at  once  withdrawn,  and 
ihs  first  use  which  he  made  of  his  recovered  speech 
was  io  praise  Jehovah  for  his  foithfolneas  and  mercy 
(Luke  i.  64).  God's  wonderful  interpoeitkm  in  the 
birth  of  John  had  impressed  the  minds  of  many 
with  e  certain  solenm  awe  and  expectation  (I^uke 
iii.  15).  God  was  surely  again  visituig  his  people. 
His  provMence,  so  k>ng  hidden,  seemed  once  more 
shout  to  manifest  itsdf.  llie  child  thus  super- 
natwaliy  bom  must  doubtless  be  oommisuoned  to 
pwfoiui  some  important  pari  in  the  history  of  the 
didsen  people.  Could  it  be  the  Messiah  ?  Could 
it  be  Eiyah?  Wss  the  era  of  their  old  propheU 
shout  to  be  restored?  With  such  grave  thoughts 
mrs  the  minds  of  the  people  occupied,  as  they 
jmsed  on  the  events  whfeh  had  been  passing  under 
Iheir  eyes,  and  said  one  to  another,  «*  What  manner 
at  chiU  sliall  this  be?"  while  Zaeharias  himself, 
••  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,''  broke  forth  hi  tha. 
gferious  strain  of  praise  and  prophecy  so  familia^ 
to  us  in  the  morning  service  of  our  church — a 
sixain  ui  which  it  is  to  be  observed  that  th^  fitther, 
before  speaking  of  his  own  child,  blesses  God  for 
rsmeraberiiii;  his  emenant  and  promise  m  the 
^sdmptioii  and  salva«ioii  of  his  peipb  Enough 
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Him,  of  whom  his  own  son  was  the  prophet  and 
forerunner.  A  ungle  verse  contains  all  that  we 
know  of  John's  history  for  a  space  of  thirty  years  — 
the  whole  period  whidi  ebpaed  between  his  birth 
and  the  commencement  of  his  public  minUtiy* 
**  The  child  grew  and  waxed  stroi^  in  the  spirit, 
and  was  hi  the  deserts  till  the  day  of  his  showing 
unto  brael  *'  (Luke  1.  80).  John,  it  will  be  remen^ 
bered,  was  onlained  to  be  a  Nasarite  (see  Num.  vL 
1-21)  from  his  birth,  for  the  words  of  the  angel 
were<  **He  shall  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong 
drink  "  (Luke  i.  15).  What- we  are  to  understand 
by  this  brief  announcement  is  probably  this:  Tlie 
chosen  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  and  herakl  of  his 
kingdom  was  required  to  forego  the  ordinaiy  pleee- 
ures  and  mdnlgenoes  of  the  world,  and  live  a  lifo 
of  the  strictest  self-denial  in  retirement  and  soli- 
tude. 

It  was  thus  that  the  holy  Nazarite,  dwelling  by 
himself  in  the  wild  and  thinly  peopled  region  west- 
ward of  the  Dead  Sea,  called  "Desert"  in  the  text, 
prepared  himself  by  self-discipline,  and  by  constant 
communion  with  God,  for  the  wonderful  ofl3ce  to 
which  he  had  been  divindy  called.  Here  year  after 
year  of  his  stem  probation  passed  by,  till  at  Inigth 
the  time  for  the  fbUUlment  of  his  mission  arrived. 
The  very  appearance  of  the  holy  Baptist  was  of 
itself  a  lesson  to  his  countrymen;  his  dress  was 
that  of  the  old  prophets  —  a  gannent  woven  of 
camel's  hair  (2  K.  i.  8),  attached  to  the  body  by  a 
leathern  girdle.  His  food  was  such  as  the  desert 
afforded  —  locusts  (Lev.  xi.  22)  and  wiM  honey 
(Ps.  kxxi.  IG). 

And  now  the  kmg  secluded  hermit  came  forth  te 
the  discharge  of  his  office.  His  supernatural  birth 
—  his  hard  ascetic  life  —  his  reputation  for  extn^ 
ordinary  sanctity  —  and  the  generally  prevailing 
expectaticw  that  some  great  one  was  about  to  ap- 
pear—  these  causes,  without  the  aid  of  miracwlous 
powo",  for  "John  did  no  miracle"  (John  x.  41), 
were  sufficient  to  attract  to  him  a  great  multitude 
from  "every  quarter"  (Matt  iii.  6).  Brief  and 
startling  was  his  first  exhortation  to  them  —  "  Re- 
pent ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 
Some  score  verses  contain  all  that  is  recorded  of 
John's  preaching,  and  the  sum  of  it  all  is  repeni>- 
ance;  not  mere  legal  ablution  or  expiation,  but  a 
change  of  heart  and  life.  Herdn  John,  though 
exhibiting  a  marked  controst  to  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  of  his  own  time,  was  but  repeating  with 
the  stimulus  of  a  new  and  powerful  motive  the 
lessons  which  had  been  again  and  again  imfoessed 
upon  ihem  by  Uieir  ancient  prophets  (cf.  Is.  i.  16 
17,  Iv.  7;  Jer.  vii.  8-7;  Ez.  xviii.  19-^32,  xxxii. 
25-27;  Joel  U.  12,  13;  Mic.  ri.  8;  Zech.  L  3,  4). 
But  while  such  was  his  solemn  admonition  to  the 
multitude  at  large,  he  adopted  towards  the  leading 
sects  of  the  Jews  a  severer  tone,  denouncing 
Pharisees  and  Sadduoees  alike  as  "a  generatUm 
of  ripers,"  and  warning  them  of  the  folly  cf  trust- 
ing to  external  privileges  as  descendants  of  Abraham 
(Luke  iii.  8).  Now  at  last  he  warns  them  that 
"  the  axe  was  hud  to  the  root  of  the  tree  "  —  that 
formal  righteousness  would  be  tolerated  no  longer, 
and  that  none  wouM  be  acknowledged  for  chil^en 
of  Abraham  but  sueh  as  did  the  works  of  Abrahaie 
(cf.  John  viiL  89).  Sueh  abrming  dedarations  pro- 
duced their  eflfect,  and  many  of  every  class  pressed 
forward  to  confess  thdr  sins  and  to  be  baptized. 

Wb^t  then  was  the  baptism  which  John  admin- 
istered ?  Not  altogether  a  new  rite,  for  it  was  the 
custom  OL  the  Jews  to  baptise  proselytes  to  thdf 
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itligion  •—  not  an  ordixianoe  in  itadf  ooDveying 
fcmiidon  of  siiw,  but  ntber  a  token  and  aymboi 
of  that  reiientanee  whiob  waa  an  uidiapentable  con- 
dition of  ftMig^veneaa  tlirouf^b  Him,  wliom  John 
pointed  out  a«  '*  the  Lamb  of  God  tliat  taJteth  avfty 
the  sins  of  the  world."  Stiil  leas  did  the  baptiam 
of  John  impart  the  grace  of  regeneration  —  of  »  new 
spiritual  life  (Acts  zix.  8,  4).  This  was  to  be  the 
mysterious  eflect  of  baptism  <<  with  the  Holy  Ghost," 
which  was  to  be  ordained  by  that  "  Mightier.  One," 
whose  coming  lie  proclaimed.  The  preparatory 
baptism  of  John  was  a  visible  sign  to  the  people, 
and  a  distinct  acknowledgment  by  them,  that  a 
hoarty  renunciation  of  sin  snd  a  real  amendment 
of  life  were  necessary  for  admission  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  which  the  Baptist  prockimed  to  be 
at  hand.  But  the  ftmdamental  distinctkxi  between 
John's  baptism  unto  repentance,  and  that  baptism 
accompanied  with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  whk^ 
our  Lord  afterwards  ordauied,  is  cleariy  marked  by 
John  himself  (Matt.  iii.  11,  12). 

As  a  preacher,  John  was  eminently  practical  and 
discriminating.  Sdf-love  and  covetousness  were 
the  prevalent  sins  of  the  people  at  large:  on  them 
therefore  he  ei\joined  charity,  and  consideration  for 
others.  The  publicans  he  cautioned  against  eztor- 
tk>n,  the  soldierH  against  ridenoe  and  plunder.  His 
answers  to  them  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  rq;arded  aa 
mstaiices  of  the  sppropriate  warning  and  advice 
which  he  addressed  to  every  chus. 

llie  mission  of  the  Baptist  —  an  eztraordinary 
one  for  an  extraordinary  purpose  —  was  not  limited 
to  those  who  had  openly  forsaken  the  covenant  of 
God,  and  ao  forfeited  its  principles.  It  was  to  the 
whole  people  alike.  This  we  must  infer  from  the 
b^itism  of  one  who  had  no  confession  to  make,  and 
no  sins  to  wash  away.  Jesus  Himself  came  ftom 
Galilee  to  Jordan  to  be  baptised  of  John,  on  the 
^ledai  ground  that  it  became  Him  *<  to  fulfill  all 
righteousness,"  and,  as  man,  to  submit  to  the  cus- 
toms and  ordinances  which  were  buiding  upon  the 
rest  of  the  Jewish  people.  John,  howe\'er,  naturally 
at  first  shrank  from  c^Rring  the  symix>ls  of  purity 
to  the  sinless  Son  of  God.  But  here  a  diffieult 
question  arises  —  How  is  John's  acknowledgment 
of  Jesns  at  the  moment  of  his  presenting  Himself 
tor  baptism  compatible  with  his  subsequent  asaotion 
that  he  knew  Him  not,  save  by  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  Him,  which  took  place  after  his 
baptism  ?  If  it  be  difiicult  to  imagine  that  the  two 
oousins  were  not  personally  acquainted  with  each 
other,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  their  places  of 
residence  were  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  country, 
«ith  but  little  means  of  communication  between 
them.  I'erhafM,  too,  John's  special  destination  and 
node  of  life  may  liave  kept  him  from  the  stated 
fintivals  of  bis  countrymen  at  Jerusalem.  It  is 
possible  therefore  that  the  Saviour  and  the  Baptist 
bad  never  before  met  It  was  certainly  of  the 
itmost  importance  that  there  should  be  no  suspicion 
jf  concert  or  collusion  het««en  them.  John,  how- 
ew,  must  assuredly  have  ueen  in  daily  expectation 
of  Christ's  manifestation  to  Israd,  and  so  a  word 
r  sign  would  have  suflSced  to  reveal  to  him  the 
person  and  presence  of  our  liord,  though  we  may 
vdl  suppose  such  a  fact  to  be  made  known  by  a 
iirect  eoramunication  from  God,  as  in  the  case  of 
Simeon  (Luke  ii.  2Q;  cf.  Jackson  **<mthe  Crted^^* 
ITorib,  Ox.  ed.  ri.  404).  At  all  evento  it  is  wholly 
luoonceivable  that  John  should  have  been  permitted 
lo  baptize  the  Son  of  God  without  being  enabled 
l»  distingiiish  Him  fiom  any  of  the  oidinaiy  mn'ti- 
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tnde.  Upon  the  whole^  the  true  moaoiiig  af  Iks 
words  xiy^  oiit  ^Sciir  ovr^r  would  seem  Ij  U  is 
follows:  And  I,  even  I,  though  standing  in  so  near 
a  relation  to  Him,  both  personally  and  mlnistenUij, 
had  no  assured  knowledjge  of  Him  as  iht  MetdeJu 
I  did  not  know  Him,  and  I  had  not  anthori^  t* 
proclaim  Him  aa  such,  till  I  saw  the  predicted  a^ 
in  the  desceot  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Him.  It 
must  be  borae  in  mind  that  John  hisd  do  meana 
of  knowing  by  previous  annomioement,  whether  this 
wonderful  aeknowledgDent  of  the  Divine  Son  would 
be  vouchsafed  to  his  foteiumier  ai  hia  baptifln,  or 
at  any  other  time  (see  Dr.  MiU*s  HitL  CkaraeUr 
o/Sl  Luke't  Gittpel^  and  the  aotboritaei  quotei 
by  him). 

With  the  baptism  of  Jesus  John's  mors  espedal 
<^Sce  ceaaed.  The  king  had  come  to  hia  kingdosn. 
The  fimction  of  the  henU  was  discharged.  It  waa 
this  that  John  had  with  suBguhr  humility  and  aetf- 
renundation  announced  beforehand:  **  He  moat 
increase,  but  I  must  decrease." 

John,  howe%'er,  still  continued  to  preKnt  faimadf 
to  hia  oountrymen  in  the  capacity  of  viineta  to 
Jesus.  Especially  did  he  bear  teatimoDy  to  Him 
at  Bethany  beyond  Jordan  (for  Bethany,  not  Betli- 
abara,  ia  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.).  So  cosh 
fidently  indeed  dkl  he  point  out  the  Lamb  of  God, 
on  whom  be  had  aeen  the  Spirit  alighting  like  a 
dove,  that  two  of  hia  own  diadplea,  Andrew,  and 
probably  John,  being  oonvinoed  by  hia  teatimony, 
followed  Jeaua,  as  tlM  true  Messiah. 

From  incidental  notices  in  Scripture  we  leani 
that  John  and  his  disciples  continued  to  baptiaa 
some  tune  after  our  Lord  entered  upon  hia  ministiy 
(see  John  iU.  23,  iv.  1;  Acta  xix.  3).  We  gather 
also  that  John  instructed  his  diaeiplea  in  certain 
moral  and  religious  duties,  as  fesdng  (Matt.  is.  14; 
Ijulkib  V.  33)  and  prayer  (Luke  xi.  1 ). 

But  shortly  after  he  had  given  hia  teatimony  to 
the  Measiah,  John's  public  ministry  waa  broi^^ 
to  a  ckoe.  He  had  at  the  b^pnning  of  it  con- 
demned the  hypocrisy  and  wockUiness  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  Sadduoees,  and  he  now  had  oocaatOB  t* 
denounce  the  lust  of  a  king.  In  daring  diar^gard 
of  the  divine  laws,  Herod  Antipas  had  taken  to 
himself  the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip;  and  when 
John  reproved  him  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  aina 
(I^ke  iii.  19),  Herod  cast  him.  into  ptiaon.  The 
place  of  his  conilnenient  was  the  caatle  of  Alaehama 
—  a  fortreas  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  was  here  that  reporta  reached  him  of  the  miraeka 
which  our  Lord  was  working  m  Jud«t —  nuradea 
which,  doubtless,  were  to  J<^*s  mind  bat  the  oon- 
firmatioii  of  what  he  expected  to  hear  aa  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  But  if 
Christ's  kingdom  were  indeed  estaUisbed,  ii  was 
the  duty  of  John's  own  disciples  no  less  than  of  all 
others  to  acknowledge  It.  They,  however,  woold 
naturally  ding  to  their  own  master,  and  be  slow  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  another.  With  a  view 
therefore  to  overoome  their  scruples,  John  sent  twa 
of  them  to  Jesus  Himself  to  aak  the  question,  "  Art 
lliou  He  that  ahould  come?  "  They  were answcRd 
not  by  worda,  but  by  a  series  of  mirscles  wvoo^ 
before  their  eyes— the  very  miracles  which  pnpheey 
had  specified  aa  the  diatinguiahing  credentiaJa  cf 
the  Messiah  (Is.  xxxv.  6,  Ixi.  1);  and,  while  Jeaaa 
bade  the  two  measengers  carry  back  to  John  aa  hie 
only  answer  the  report  of  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard,  He  took  oocaa&on  to  guard  the  multttada 
who  surrounded  Him  against  supposing  that  tki 
Baptist  himaelf  «m  thakan  fai  mind,  hy  a 
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ippaii  to  ihdr  own  knowledge  of  his  life  and  eber- 
leter.  Weil  might  they  be  appealed  to  aa  witiienes 
±al  the  iiern  prophet  of  the  wilderaess  was  no 
vaverer,  beudiiig  to  every  breeKe,  lilce  the  reedi  on 
the  hanks  of  Jordan.  Proof  i^undaot  liad  they 
that  John  was  no  worldling  with  a  heart  set  upon 
lidi  dothii.^  aud  dainty  fere  — *  the  laxuiien  oi  a 
ki]ig*s  court  —  and  they  must  h*Te  been  ready  to 
admofriedge  that  one  so  inured  to  a  life  of  hard- 
oeH  and  {viration  was  not  likely  to  he  aifected  by 
the  orduiary  tamn  of  a  prison.  But  our  Lord  not 
only  vindicates  his  forerunnw  from  any  suspicion  of 
ui  jonatancy,  He  goes  on  to  prodaim  him  a  prophet, 
and  more  than  a  prophet,  nay,  inferior  to  none  bom 
sf  woman,  though  in  respect  to  spiritual  priril^ges 
behind  the  least  of  those  who  were  to  be  bom  of  the 
SpirH  aud  admitted  into  the  feUowship  of  Christ's 
body  (Matt.  zi.  11).  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
CKpRsdon  6  9^  utKp6rtpoSn  ic.r.X.  is  understood 
by  Chryaostoro,  Angustln,  Hilary,  and  some  modem 
eonuoentators,  to  mean  Christ  Himself,  but  this 
interpretation  is  less  agreeable  to  the  spirit  and 
looe  of  our  Lord's  discourse. 

Jeans  further  proceeds  to  declare  that  John  was, 
according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  prophecy,  the 
ElQah  c?  the  new  covenant,  foretold  by  Malachi 
(ilL  4).  The  event  indeed  proved  that  John  was 
lo  Herod  what  Elgah  had  been  to  Ahab,  and  a 
priaon  was  deemed  too  light  a  punishment  for  his 
toUnen  in  asserting  God*B  law  before  the  fece  of  a 
king  and  a  queen.  Nothing  but  the  death  of  the 
Baptist  would  satisfy  the  resentment  of  Herodias. 
Though  foiled  once,  she  continued  to  watch  her 
opportunity,  which  at  length  arrived.  A  court  fea- 
tinJ  was  kept  at  Maeherus  [see  Tibkkias]  m 
honor  of  the  king*s  birthday.  After  supper  [or 
during  it,  Mark  ri.  21, 82J,  the  daughter  of  Herodias 
came  in  and  danced  before  the  company,  aud  so 
eharmed  was  the  king  by  her  grace  that  be  prom- 
ised irith  an  oath  to  give  her  whatsoever  she  should 
ssk. 

Salome,  prompted  by  her  abandoned  mother, 
demanded  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  The 
promise  had  been  gi\'en  hi  the  hearing  of  his  dis- 
tinguished guests,  and  so  Herod,  though  loth  to  be 
Bsade  the  instrument  of  so  bloody  a  woric,  gave  in- 
structions to  an  officer  of  his  guard,  who  went  and 
eieeuted  John  in  the  prison,  and  his  head  was 
brought  to  feast  the  eyes  of  the  adulteress  whose 
rins  be  had  denounced. 

Hius  was  John  added  to  that  glorious  army  of 
flsartyrs  who  have  suffijred  for  righteousness*  mke. 
His  death  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  just  before 
the  third  Passover  ui  the  ooune  of  the  Lord's  min- 
fatry.  It  is  by  Joeephus  {AnL  zriii.  5,  §  2)  attrib- 
■ted  to  the  jeafousy  with  which  Herod  regarded 
lis  growing  influence  with  the  people.  Herod  un- 
ipttbtedly  looked  upon  him  as  some  extraordinary 
psson,  for  no  sootier  did  he  hear  of  tl]p  miracles 
d  Jeso9  than,  though  a  Sadducee  himself,  and  as 
vh  a  disbeliever  in  the  Resurrection,  he  ascribed 
turns  to  Jchn,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  risen  from 
tha  dead.  Holy  Scripture  tells  us  that  the  body 
•f  the  Baptist  was  hid  in  the  tomb  by  his  disciples, 
and  Mclesiastical  history  records  the  honors  wliich 
«aeesmivo  generations  paid  to  his  memory. 

The  brief  history  of  John's  life  is  roariced  through- 
Wt  with  tha  oharaoteristie  graces  of  self-dei^, 
junility,  and  ho*y  courage.  So  great  indeed  was 
his  afasAineDoe  that  worldly  men  oonsiderBd  him 
Mneased.  "  John  came  neither  eating  nor  drink- 
bc  and  they  said  he  hath  a  dsviL"    Hh  humiUty 
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was  sueh  that  he  had  again  and  again  to  disavov 
the  eharaeter,  and  decline  the  honors  ahich  at 
admiring  multitude  almost  ibroed  upon  him.  Tt 
their  questions  he  answered  phunly,  he  was  not  tha 
Christ,  nor  the  Rl^ah  of  whom  they  were  thhikiug, 
nor  one  of  their  old  prophets.  He  was  no  one  — 
a  voice  merely — the  Voice  of  God  calling  his 
people  to  repentanoe  in  preparation  for  the  coming 
of  Him  whose  shoe  latcbet  he  was  not  worthy  to 
unloose. 

For  his  boUness  in  speaking  truth,  he  went  a 
willing  victim  to  prison  and  to  deatli. 

The  student  may  consult  the  following  worksi 
where  he  will  find  numerous  references  to  aneient 
and  modem  comireutators:  Tillemont,  HitL  Ko- 
cUm,  ;  Witsius,  MtMceU,  rol.  iv. ;  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Oitena  Aw'ea^  Oxford,  1842;  Neander,  Life  of 
Ckriit;  Ijb  Bas,  Scripture  Biography;  Taykir, 
Life  of  Cttt'iit ;  Olshausen,  Com,  on  the  Goqiile. 

E.H  — s. 

JOHN,  GOSPEL  OF.  1.  Auikoritsf,  —  No 
doubt  has  been  entertained  at  any  time  in  the 
Church,  dther  of  the  canonical  authority  of  this 
Gospel,  or  of  its  being  written  by  St  John.  The 
text  2  Pet  i.  14  is  not  indeed  sufficient  to  support 
the  inference  that  St  Peter  and  his  readers  were 
acquainted  with  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  recognized 
its  authority.  But  still  no  other  book  of  the  N.  T. 
is  authenticated  by  testimony  of  so  eariy  a  date  as 
that  of  the  disciples  which  is  embodied  in  the  Gospd 
itself  fxxi.  24,  25).  Among  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
Ignatius  appears  to  ba\*e  known  and  recognzed 
this  Gospel.  His  declaration,  '^  I  desire  the  I  ead 
of  God,  which  is  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son 
of  God  .  .  .  and  I  desire  the  drink  of  God,  his 
blood,  which  Is  incorruptible  love"  {nd Bom.  c.  7; 
Cureton,  Corpus  Iffnatianutn^  p.  231),  could  scaroely 
have  been  written  by  one  who  had  not  read  St  John 
vi.  32,  Ac.  And  in  the  JCp,  nd  Philadelphenoef  c.  7 
(which,  howet-er,  is  not  conttuned  in  Mr.  Cureton's 
Syriac  BISS.),  the  same  writer  says,  "  [The  Holy 
Spirit]  knoweth  whence  He  cometh  and  whither 
He  goeth,  and  repro^'eth  the  things  which  are  hid- 
den : "  this  is  surely  more  than  an  accidental  verinl 
coincidence  with  St.  John  iii.  8  and  xvi.  8.  The 
feet  that  this  G<»pel  is  not  quoted  by  Clement  of 
Rome  (a.  d.  68  or  96)  serves,  as  Dean  Alford  sug- 
gests, merely  to  ooiifinn  the  statement  that  it  Is  a 
very  bite  production  of  the  Apostolic  age.  Polycarp 
in  his  short  epistle,  Herroas,  and  Barnabas  do  not 
refer  to  it  But  its  phTaseok)gy  may  be  cleariy 
traced  in  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  ("Christiana 
dwell  in  the  world,  but  they  are  not  of  the  world ;  ** 
comp.  John  xvii.  11,  14,  16 :  "  He  aent  his  only- 
begotten  Son  ...  as  loring,  not  condemning;" 
oomp.  John  iii.  16,  17),  and  in  Justin  Martyr, 
A.  u.  150  ("  Christ  said.  Except  ye  be  bom  agahi 
ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  and 
it  is  manifest  to  all  that  it  is  impossible  for  those 
who  have  been  once  bom  to  enter  Into  the  wombs 
of  those  that  bare  them;  '*  ApoL  c.  61 ;  oomp.  John 
iii.  8,  6:  and  again,  **His  bkxxl  baring  been  pro- 
duced, not  of  human  seed,  but  of  the  will  of  God ;  *^ 
Tiypho,  0.  63;  oomp.  John  L  13,  Ac.).  Tatiac, 
A.  D.  170,  wrote  a  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels; 
and  he  quotes  St  John*s  Gospel  in  his  only  extant 
work  so  'lo  his  contemporaries  Apollinaris  of 
Hierapolis,  Athenagoras,  and  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  of  the  churehes  of  Vienne  and  Lyona  The 
'  Valentinians  made  great  use  of  it;  and  one  of  their 
'  y«H,  Heracleon,  wrote  a  commentary  on  it  Yel 
I  its  authority  araopg  orthodox  Christians  waa  toe 
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(ImiljertAbliahed  to  be  ihaken  tberebj.  ThMphflnt 
)f  Antiocb  (ad  Autolyctim,  ii.)  exprattly  aicribM 
Uiis  Gotpel  to  St  John :  and  he  wrote,  aooording 
10  Jerome  (A]p.  53,  ad  Algag.)^  a  harmonized  com- 
meiitary  <m  the  Jour  GoapeU,  And,  to  oloee  the 
lilt  of  writert  of  the  Moond  century,  the  numerous 
and  full  testimonies  of  Irenaeus  in  Gaul  and  Ter^ 
tuUian  at  Carthage,  with  the  obacure  but  weighty 
testimony  of  the  Roman  writer  of  the  Muratcxian 
Fragment  on  the  Canon,  sufficiently  show  the  au- 
thority attributed  in  the  Western  Cfauich  to  this 
Gospel,  llie  third  century  introduces  equally  de- 
cisive testimony  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Alexandrian 
Church,  Clement  aixl  Origen,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary here  to  quote  at  leng^. 

Cenion,  Marcion.  the  Montanists,  and  other  an- 
cient heretics  (see  [junpe,  Cummenlariut,  i.  IdG), 
did  not  deny  that  St.  John  was  the  author  of  the 
jkwpel,  but  they  held  that  the  Apostle  was  mis- 
taken, or  that  hb  Gospt^  had  been  interpolated  in 
ihose  passages  which  are  opposed  to  their  tenets. 
The  Al(^,  a  sect  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  were  singuUr  in  rqecting  the  writings  of 
St  John.  Guerike  {Einldtuntf  in  N.  T.  p.  303) 
enumerates  later  opponents  of  the  Gospel,  beginning 
with  an  Englishman,  £dw.  Evanson,  On  die  JJit- 
tonanee  of  the  Four  ExxmgtU^t^  Ipswich,  1792, 
and  closhig  with  Bretschneider's  ProbnlUia  de 
EvangeUo  Johatmii^  etc.,  oriffine,  Lips.  1820.  His 
arguments  are  characterized  by  Guerike  as  strong 
in  comparison  with  those  of  his  prodeoesscMrs.  lliey 
are  grounded  chiefly  on  the  strangeness  of  such 
language  and  thoughts  as  those  of  St  John  coming 
ftx>m  a  Galilean  fisherman,  and  on  the  difltoence 
between  the  representations  of  our  Lord's  person 
and  of  his  manner  of  speech  given  by  St  John  and 
the  other  Evangelists.  Guerike  answers  Bretsch- 
iieider*s  arguments  in  detail.  The  skepticism  of 
more  reoeiit  times  has  found  its  fullest,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Bleek,  its  most  important,  expression  in  a 
treatise  by  LUtzelberger  on  the  tradition  respecting 
the  Apostle  John  and  his  writings  (1840).  His 
aigumeuts  an  recapitulated  and  answered  by  Dr. 
Davidson  {JrUi-oduction  to  the  iST.  r.,  1848,  vol.  i. 
p.  244,  Ac.).  It  may  suffice  to  mention  one  speci- 
men. St  Paul's  expression  (Gal.  ii.  6),  iwoiot 
wore  ^{ray,  is  translated  by  Liitzelberger,  **  what- 
never  they  [Peter,  James,  and  John]  were  Ibr- 
iieriy:  **  he  discovers  therein  an  implied  assertion 
'Jiat  all  three  were  not  living  when  the  Epistle  to 
he  Galatians  was  written,  and  infers  that  since 
Peter  and  James  wero  undoubtedly  alive,  John 
must  have  been  dead,  and  therefore  the  tradition 
which  ascribes  to  him  the  residence  at  Ephesus, 
and  the  composition,  after  a.  d.  60,  of  various 
writings,  must  confound  him  with  anothor  John. 
Still  more  recently  the  objections  of  Baur  to  St. 
^ohu's  Gospel  have  been  answered  by  Ebrard,  Da$ 
EvangeUum  Johanna,  etc.,  Ziurich,  1845. 

2.  Place  and  THme  at  tohich  it  wu  written.  — 
Ephesus  and  Patmos  are  the  two  places  mentioned 
by  early  writers;  and  the  weight  of  evidence  seenu 
to  preponderate  in  fitvor  of  Ephesus  IrenKus  (ill. 
X;  also  aptul  Euseb.  //.  E.  v.  8)  states  that  John 
published  his  Gospel  whilst  he  dwelt  in  Ephesus 
if  Asia.  Jerome  {PivL  in  Afatth.)  states  that  John 
was  in  Asia  when  he  complied  with  the  request  of 
the  bishops  of  Asia  and  otliers  to  write  more  pro- 
\wndly  concerning  the  Divinity  of  Christ  The- 
odon  of  Mopsuestia  {Pi-oL  in  Joannem)  rdates  that 
John  was  living  at  Ephesus  when  he  was  moved  by 
Ui  diacipifs  to  arite  his  Gospel 
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Tm  evidence  in  fitvor  of  Fatmos  conies  flKm  twc.- 
anonymous  writers.  The  author  of  the  SymopBU 
of  Scripture,  printed  in  the  works  of  Athanasdua. 
states  that  the  Gospel  was  dictated  by  St  John  ia 
Patmos,  and  published  afterwards  ui  Ephesus.  Tbc 
author  of  the  work  J)e  XII.  Apoetotu,  printed  In 
the  Appendix  to  Fabridus'i  Hippol^tut  (p.  962,  ed. 
Migne),  states  that  John  was  banished  by  Domitiaa 
to  Patmos,  where  he  wrote  his  Gospel.  The  later 
date  of  these  unknown  writers,  and  the  sfrming 
inconsistency  of  their  testimony  with  St  Jolin*i 
declaratkm  (Rev.  L  2)  in  Pstnioa,  that  be  hnd 
previously  borne  record  of  the  Word  of  God,  icsidflt 
their  tesUmony  of  little  weight 

Attempts  hkve  been  made  to  didt  frcas  the  lao» 
guage  of  the  Gospel  itself  some  aigcment  whick 
shouJd  decide  the  question  whether  it  was  written 
before  or  after  the  destruction  of  Jeruaakm.  But 
considering  that  the  present  tense  *<  is  "  b  used  m 
▼.  2,  and  the  past  tense  **  was  "  in  xL  IS,  xviii.  1, 
xix.  41,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  conchiae  that 
these  passages  throw  no  tight  upon  the  <iuestioiL. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  {apml  Euseb.  IT.  £,  \\ 
14)  speaks  of  St  John  as  the  ktest  of  the  Evan 
geUsts.  The  Apost]e*s  sqjonm  at  Ephesus  probeU} 
liegan  after  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Epheaians  was 
written,  «.  e,  after  A.  D.  6S.  Euaebius  {ff.  E.  ifi. 
20)  specifies  the  fourteenth  yesr  of  Domitian,  i.  e. 
A.  D.  95  as  the  year  of  his  banishment  to  Pfttmoa. 
Probably  the  date  of  the  Gospel  may  lie  about  mid- 
way between  these  two,  about  a.  d.  78.  The  re^ 
erences  to  it  in  the  First  Epistle  and  the  Revdatioo 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  written  deddedly 
before  those  two  books;  and  the  tradition  of  its 
supplementary  character  would  lead  us  to  plaoe  ii 
some  little  time  after  the  Apostle  had  fixed  his 
abode  at  Ephesus. 

8.  Occation  and  Scope,  —  After  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  a.  d.  69,  ^ihesus  probably  herame 
the  centre  of  the  active  life  of  Eaatem  Christendom. 
Even  Antioch,  the  original  source  of  missions  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  future  metropolis  of  tlie 
Christian  Patriarch,  appears,  for  a  time,  leas  oon> 
spicuous  in  the  obscurity  of  early  church  history 
tLan  Ephesus,  to  vbich  St  Paul  inscribed  hU 
epistle,  and  in  which  St  John  found  a  dwelling- 
pkce  and  a  tomb.  This  half-<7reek,  half-Oriental 
city,  ^  visited  by  ships  ih»m  all  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  united  by  great  roads  with  the  markets 
of  the  interior,  was  the  common  me^ng-plaee  of 
various  characters  and  classes  of  men  "  (Conybeare 
and  Howson's  SU  Paul,  ch.  xiv.).  It  contained  e 
laige  churoh  of  fidthftil  Cliristians,  a  multitude  of 
zealous  Jews,  an  indigenous  population  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  a  strange  idol  whose  image  (Jerome, 
Praf.  in  Ephee.)  was  borrowed  Ihim  the  East,  its 
name  from  the  West:  in  the  Xystus  of  Ephcsua, 
fkee-thinking  philosophers  of  all  nations  disputed 
over  their  favorite  tenets  (Justin,  Tt^pAo,  oe.  1, 7). 
It  was  the  pbce  to  which  Cerinthus  chose  to  bring 
the  doctrines  which  he  devised  or  learned  at  Alex- 
andria (Neauder,  Church  ffittory,  ii.  42,  ed.  Dohn\. 
In  this  city,  and  among  the  htwless  heathens  m  ita 
ndghborhood  (Clem.  Alex.  C^  divts  talc.  §  42;, 
St  John  was  engaged  hi  extending  the  Christian 
Churoh,  when,  for  the  greater  edification  of  thet 
Churoh,  his  Gospel  was  written.  It  was  obvioudy 
addressed  primarily  to  Christians,  not  to  heathena 
and  the  Apostle  himself  teDs  us  (xx.  81)  what  w« 
the  end  to  which  he  kx>ked  forward  in  all  U 
teaching. 

Modtfn  oritidsm  baa  indulged  ir  much  tvtkm 
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i|MBktiou  w  to  the  exdasive  Of  the  JHtadpih 
•MCive  which  induced  the  Apoitle  to  write  His 
ktfiffii  aooording  to  wine  oritLoi.  wbs  to  supplement 
the  deficiencies  of  the  eariicr  three  Gospels;  Mcord- 
log  to  others,  to  confute  the  Nioobitans  ind  Cerin- 
thns;  aoeording  to  others,  to  state  the  true  doctrme 
it  the  Divinity  of  Christ  But  let  it  bo  boroe  in 
imnd  first  of  all  that  the  inspiring,  directing  im- 
pulse given  to  St  JoIji  was  that  by  which  all 
•*  prophecy  came  in  old  time,"  wlien  **  holy  men 
«r  God  spake,'*  **  not  by  the  will  of  man,"  <«  but 
ss  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  We  can- 
not  feel  confident  of  our  own  capacity  to  analyse 
t2M  motives  and  dreomscribe  the  views  of  a  mind 
ander  the  influence  of  IMvfaie  inspiration.  Hie 
Qospd  of  St.  John  is  a  boon  to  all  sges,  and  to 
Ben  in  an  infinite  variety  of  dreomstances.  Some- 
^Jung  of  the  feelings  of  the  chronicler,  or  the  polemic, 
T  thie  catechist  may  have  been  in  the  heart  of  the 
A.postle,  but  let  us  not  imsgine  that  his  motives 
•era  fimited  to  any,  or  to  all  of  these. 

It  has  indeed  been  pronounced  by  high  critical 
Bothority  that  "•  the  supplementary  theory  is  en- 
linly  iintcDable;  '*  snd  so  it  Becomes  if  put  forth 
in  its  roost  rigid  form,  and  as  showing  the  whole 
design  of  St  John.  But  even  Dr.  Davidson,  while 
woDouncing  it  unsupported  by  either  external  tra- 
dition or  internal  gromids,  acknowledges  that  some 
truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it  Those  who  hold  the 
theory  in  Its  extreme  and  exclusive  form  will  find 
it  hard  to  account  for  the  fiust  that  St  John  has 
nsny  things  in  common  with  his  predecessors;  and 
those  wlio  repudiate  the  theory  entirely  will  find  it 
hsid  to  account  for  his  omission,  e»  g,  oi  such  an 
svent  as  the^rransfigumtion,  which  he  was  admitted 
to  see,  and  which  would  have  been  within  the  scope 
(mider  any  other  theory)  of  bis  Gospel.  Luthardt 
oondudes  roost  judiciously  that,  though  St  John 
nay  not  have  written  with  direct  reference  to  the 
earfier  three  EvangeJists,  he  did  not  write  without 
soy  reference  to  them. 

And  in  like  manner,  though  so  able  a  critic  as 
Ukke  speaks  of  the  anti-Gnostic  reference  of  St 
John  as  prevailing  throughout  his  Gospel,  while 
Luthardt  is  for  limiting  such  reference  to  his  first 
venes,  and  to  his  doctrine  of  the  Ix)gos;  and, 
though  other  writers  have  shown  much  ingenuity 
in  discovering,  and  perhaps  exaggerating,  references 
lo  Docetism,  Ebionitism,  and  Sabianism;  yet,  when 
eontroversial  references  are  set  forth  as  the  principal 
design  of  the  Apoetle,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  caotioos  opinion  expresMd  by  Dr.  Davidson : 
**  Designed  polemical  opposition  to  one  of  those 
■rots,  or  to  all  of  then  does  not  lie  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  sacred  bouk  itself;  and  yet  it  is  true 
that  they  were  not  unnoticed  by  St  John.  Ho 
btended  to  set  forth  tlie  fiuth  akme,  and  in  so 
datqg  he  has  written  passsgee  that  do  confute  those 
■reneous  tendencies." 

Tlien  is  no  hitrinsic  improbability  in  the  eariy 
tradition  as  to  the  occasion  and  scope  of  this  Gospel, 
which  is  most  fully  rebtted  in  the  commentary  of 
Tlaodore  of  Mopsuestia,  to  the  eflbet  that  while 
0t  John  lived  at  Ephesus,  and  visited  aO  parts  of 
Asia,  ths  writings  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  even 
Lake  eame  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and 
were  diligently  cireuhtted  eferywhere.  Hien  it 
acearrcd  te  the  Christians  of  Ada  that  St.  John 
Wis  a  more  crsdible  witness  than  all  others,  foras- 
■neh  as  from  the  bcginnbg,  even  before  Matthew, 
*e  was  with  the  Lord,  and  ei^yed  more  awvndant 
pM»  thffoi^  the  lore  whish  the  Lovd  b#re  ttf  him. 
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And  they  brought  him  the  books,  and  sought  to 
know  his  opinion  of  them.  Hien  he  praised  thtf 
writi>rs  for  their  veracity,  and  said  that  a  ftnr  things 
had  been  omitted  by  them,  and  that  aH  but  a  litU 
of  the  teaching  of  Uie  most  important  mfradfis  was 
recorded.  And  he  added  that  they  who  disconrse 
of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  ought  not  to 
omit  to  speak  of  his  Divinity,  lest  in  coaise  of  time 
men  who  are  used  to  such  discourses  might  suppose 
that  Christ  was  duly  what  H^  appeued  to  be. 
Thereupon  the  brethren  exhorted  him  to  write  at' 
once  the  things  which  he  judged  the  most  important 
for  instruction,  and  which  be  saw  omitted  by  the 
others.  Add  he  did  so.  And  therefore  from  the 
beginning  he  discoursed  about  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  Judging  this  to  be  the  ntemmiy 
beginning  of  the  Gospo,  imd  from  it  he  went  on  to 
the  incarnation.     [See  above,  p.  1439.] 

4.  ConteftU  and  Integrity.  —  Luthardt  says  that 
there  is  no  book  in  the  N.  T.  whidi  more  strongly 
than  the  fourth  Gospd  impresses  the  reader  with' 
the  notion  of  its  unity  and  integrity.  And  yet  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  written  with  such  dose  ad* 
herence  to  a  preooncdved  plan  as  a  western  writer 
would  show  in  developing  and  illustrating  some  one 
leading  klea.  The  prefiMC,  the  break  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  chapter,  and  the  supplementary  chapter, 
are  divisions  which  will  occur  to  every  reader,  llic 
ingenious  synopsis  of  Bengd  and  Uie  thoughtful 
one  of  Luthardt  are  worthy  of  attention.  But  none 
is  so  ekborate  and  minute  as  that  of  Lamps,  of 
whidi  the  following  is  an  abridgment:  — 

A.  The  Proloouk,  L  1-18. 

B.  Thb  Histort,  i.  19-xx.  29. 

a.  Various  events  rdating  to  our  r.efd's  ministry, 
narrated  in  connection  with  seven  Joumeji,  L  19- 
xiL  50:  — 

1.  First  journey  into  Judca  and  beginning  of 
his  ministry,  i.  liMi.  12. 

5.  Second  journey,  at  the  Passover  in  the  fint 
year  of  his  ministry,  ii.  Id-iv.  (The  manifestatkm 
of  his  gfory  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  13-ili.  21,  and  in  the 
journey  back,  iii.  22-iv.) 

8.  Third  journey.  In  the  second  year  of  his  min 
istry,  about  the  Passover,  v. 

4.  Fourth  journey,  about  the  Psasover,  in  the 
third  year  of  his  ministry,  be}-ond  Jordan,  vi.  (His 
glory  shown  by  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves,  and 
by  his  walking  on  the  sea,  and  by  the  discoones 
with  the  Jews,  his  disdpks  and  his  Apostles.) 

6.  Fifth  journey,  six  months  before  his  death, 
begun  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  vii.-x.  21.  (Cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  journey  was  nudertaken, 
vii.  1-13 :  five  signs  of  his  glory  shown  at  Jerusalem, 
vii.  14-x.  21.) 

6.  Sixth  journey,  about  the  Fesst  of  Dedicatkm, 
X.  23-42.  (His  testimony  in  Solomon's  pordi,  and 
his  departure  beyond  Jordan.) 

7.  Seventh  journey  in  Judca  towards  Bethany, 
xi.  1-54.  (The  raiabg  of  Lazarus  and  its  conse* 
quenoes.) 

8.  Bghth  journey,  before  his  bst  Passover,  il. 
55-xit  (Ptots  of  the  Jews,  his  entry  into  Jem- 
salem,  and  into  the  Temple,  and  the  manifestatkMi 
of  his  glory  there.) 

b.  History  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  zlll.-ix.  29. 

1.  Preparation  for  his  Ptedon,  xiU.-xvU.  (Last 
Supper,  discourse  to  his  disriples,  his  commendatoty 
prayer.) 

2.  The  drenmstanees  of  his  Pasdon  and  Death, 
xviii.,  ifab    (His  apprshensloii,  trial,  and  end' 
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C  TiiK  C0XCLU8IOX,  u.  80-zxi.:  — 

1.  Scofie  of  the  fore^ing  histoiy,  zx.  30,  31. 

8.  Confirmation  of  the  authority  of  the  Evan- 
geliat  by  additional  historicaJ  iiMta,  and  by  the 
Icttimony  of  the  elders  of  the  Church,  zxi.  1>84. 

3.  Keaeon  of  the  teruiinatiou  of  the  hiatory,  zxi. 
86. 

Some  portioni  of  the  Gotpel  have  been  regarded 
by  oertain  critics  aa  interpolatioos.  Lnthardt  dis- 
ftuans  at  ooniiHerable  length  the  objections  of 
Paulus,  Weissef  Schenkel,  and  Schweiaer  to  ch.  zxi., 
Tiii.  1-11,  T.  3,  u.  1-12,  IT.  44-54,  n.  l-36.«  The 
diacussion  of  these  passages  belongs  rather  to  a 
eommentary  than  to  a  brief  introduction.  But  as 
the  question  as  to  ch.  zd.  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  history  of  the  Gospel,  a  brief  statement  re- 
jecting it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Guerike  {tinkitunff,  p.  310)  gives  the  following 
lists  of  (1)  those  who  have  doubted,  and  (3)  those 
who  have  ad\-ocated  its  genuineness:  (1)  Grotius, 
Le  aerc,  Pfaff,  Semler,  Paulus,  GuriiU,  Bertholdt, 
Seyf&rth,  Uicke,  De  Wette,  Schott;  (2)  R.  Simon, 
LsAupe,  Wetstein,  Osiander,  Michaclis,  Beek,  Eich* 
horn,  Hug,  Wegscheider,  Handschke,  Weber,  11k>- 
iuck,  Schefler.  The  otijections  against  the  first 
twenty-three  verses  of  this  chapter  are  founded 
•ntirely  on  internal  evidence.  The  principal  ol^jeo- 
lions  as  to  alleged  peculiarities  of  language  are 

o  *  A  distinction  should  be  made  between  th«M 
panages.  The  genulneneM  of  John  v.  8  (or  rather  v. 
4,  with  the  last  elaum  of  ver.  8)  and  vlii.  1-11  (or  more 
aociumtely  vtt.  S8-viU.  11)  is  a  qoeadon  of  teztoal 
crittclmi,  these  voraen  being  wanting  In  the  oldest  and 
most  Important  mannseripts,  and  in  other  authorittee. 
They  ars  accordingly  xvgarded  as  infeerpolatlons  or  as 
of  very  doubtful  genuineneeii,  not  only  by  the  writers 
mentioned  above,  but  by  Oriesbach,  Knapp,  iichott, 
Tlttmaon,  Theile,  Uchmsnn  (John  vll.68— vlii.  1-11 
enl>),  Tlschendorf,  Trefcelles,  Alfonl,  De  Wette,  BrUck* 
nar,  Meyer,  LUcke«  Tholuck,  Otshaosen,  Meander, 
Lnthardt,  Bwald,  Biiumlein,  Bleek,  Qodet,  Norton, 
Porter,  Davldron,  Oreen,  Scrivener,  and  many  other 
crltkss,  except  that  some  of  these  receive  the  last  claufie 
of  V.  8  as  genuine.  But  there  is  no  external  evidence 
•fainst  the  genuineness  of  the  other  pewwges  relbrred 
to.  A. 

b  *  This  account  of  Bwald's  view  Is  not  entliely 
eorrsct.  He  regards  the  2l8t  chapter  as  Indeed  pro- 
ceeding snbetantlally  from  the  Apostle,  but  as  betray- 
ing here  and  there  (as  in  w.  20,  24, 2U>),  even  more 
than  the  main  body  of  the  Oospel,  the  hand  of  friends 
who  aided  him  In  committing  his  rseoUeetioos  t^ 
writing.  (Die  Johan.  Sehrijtm,  L  58  tt.)  The  main 
(ilbioct  of  the  addition  he  supposes  to  have  been  to 
eonect  the  erroneous  report  rdbned  to  In  ver.  28  re- 
ipocting  the  exemption  of  the  beloved  disciple  from 
daath. 

That  the  two  last  verses  of  the  81st  chapter  (or 
rather  vor  25  and  the  last  clause  of  ver.  21)  have  the 
Ur  of  an  editorial  note  Is  obvioos.  The  eztmvagant 
lyperbuie  in  rer.  26,  and  the  uss  of  seversl  words 
jwa,  if  this  Is  the  true  rehding,  for  X,  xatt  ivj  otftu) 
tfe  also  Ibreign  from  the  style  of  John.  Perhaps  there 
Is  no  supposition  lespectiog  these  versss  more  probable 
than  that  of  Mr.  Norton,  who  observes :  <<  Aeoordlng 
to  ancient  «ccoonts,  St.  Joha  wrots  his  Oospel  at 
l^esuf  .  .  It  is  not  improbable  that,  belbre  his 
Isath,  Its  ciTcnUtion  had  been  confined  to  the  mem« 
beis  of  that  church.  Thence  copies  of  It  would  be 
aTerwards  obtsined  ;  and  the  copy  provklsd  ibr  timn- 
rctlplSon  WM,  we  may  suppose,  aooompanled  by  the 
Moofr  attestation  which  we  now  And,  given  by  the 
Awrfa  er  Uie  «iiler«  of  the  chnreh.  to  tbsir  Ml  Aiilh 
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eomphlcly  wawered  in  a  note  in  Gnerike's  Bmid 
tumg,  p.  310  [or  NenUaL  Jaagogik^  3«  Aufl.  ISO; 
p.  288  f.],  and  are  given  up  with  one  ezoepCion  h} 
De  Wette.  Other  ol^jections,  though  urged  1^ 
Liieke,  are  ezoeedingly  trivial  and  arbitrary,  e.  jr. 
that  the  reference  to  the  anthor  in  verse  90  is  vak- 
like  the  manner  of  St.  John;  that  zz.  30, 31  vronld 
have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  zzi.  by  St  John  if 
he  had  written  both  chapters;  that  the  namfth* 
deioenda  to  stnuigdy  minute  eircumfltaneea,  efee. 

The  35th  verse  and  the  latter  half  of  the  94tb 
of  ch.  zzi.  are  generally  received  aa  an  undiigiiiMil 
additton,  probiily  by  the  elders  of  the  Epheibfc 
Church,  where  the  Gospel  was  fint  pobliafacd. 

Hiere  ia  an  early  tndition  recorfed  by  the  aa 
thor  of  the  Synopsia  of  Scripture  in  Athannali  i^ 
that  this  Goepel  was  written  many  years  before  tht 
Apostle  permitted  its  general  cireulatioo.  Tldi 
fact  —  nther  fanprobable  in  itself —  is  rendered  lesi 
80  by  the  obviously  supplementary  chaiaeler  of  tka 
bitter  part,  or  periiaps  the  whole  of  ch.  zzi.  Ewald 
(6VseA.  dt»  VMeM  ftrael,  vii.  217),  less  skeptied 
herein  than  many  of  his  oountr}inen,  comea  to  the 
conduskm  that  the  first  SO  chapters  of  this  Goapel, 
having  been  written  by  the  Apostle,  aboot  A.  D. 
80,  at  the  request,  and  with  the  brip  of  his  motw 
advanced  Christian  flnends,  were  not  made  pabfie 
till  a  short  time  bef<»e  his  deatli,  and  that  dL  zzL 
was  a  later  addition  by  his  own  hand.^ 

5.  LUeratmre.  —  The  principal  Commentitcw 


In  the  aoooonts  which  It  contelned,  and  by  the 
eluding  remarii  made  by  the  writer  of  this 
in  Ills  own  person"  {GmiritieneM  of  the  Go^psls,  Si 
ed.,  vol.  i.  Add.  Notes,  p.  zevl. ;  for  a  ftdler  dlsf  imslim 
oomp.  Godot,  Comm,  tyr  rittang,  tfc   Si,  Jean^  M. 

eeaiL). 

On  the  supposition  that  the  Oospel  Is  genuine,  ttds 
view  of  the  last  two  verses  removes  all  ot^tkns  of 
any  leal  weight  to  the  aneriptloo  of  the  remainder  of 
Um  chapter  to  the  Apostle  John.  The  weakness  of  nMSt 
of  these  ot^octlons  Is  fhUy  recognised  even  by  Bant 
(Die  huion,  Eeangelien^  p.  286  ff.) ;  and  Credner,  vrlie 
contends  against  the  genuineneM  of  the  chapter,  admlCi 
that  "  It  exhlbito  almost  aU  the  peculiartttes  of  John^B 
style  "  (EhU.  m  da*  N.  T.  I.  282).  The  poiota  of  difr 
l^renoe  which  have  been  uiged  are  altogether  Inirtj 
nlflcant  In  comparison  with  the  striking  agreeuieiut, 
not  merely  in  phraseology,  but  in  manner,  and  in  the 
structure  and  connection  of  srafesnces  ;  note  especially 
the  absence  of  coi^lunctlons,  vv.  8  (ter),  6,  10,  11,  IS 
(bis),  18, 16  (bis),  16  (ter),  17  (ter),  20,  22,  and  tke 
frequent  uss  of  oftf. 

On  the  supposition,  however,  that  the  Oospel  Is  net 
genuine,  this  Appendix  preaenta  a  problsn  vhiek 
seems  to  admit  of  no  reasonable  solutton.  What  motive 
could  there  have  been  for  adding  such  a  supplement 
to  a  spurious  vroric  after  the  middle  of  the  seeond 
century  ?  Was  It  needfUl,  fifty  yean  or  more  after 
the  Apostle's  death,  to  correct  a  fUse  report  that  It 
was  promised  him  ttiat  he  should  not  die  ?  Or  what 
dogmatie  purpose  eonld  this  addition  serve  ?  And  bow 
is  ito  minuteness  (^detail,  and  ita  exlraovdlnaiy  agree* 
ment  in  style  with  the  rest  of  the  Goepel  to  be  e» 
plained  ?  It  may  be  said  that  It  was  designed  ti  give 
ciedit  to  Che  foi^  Gospel  by  a  pretended  attesterios^ 
But  was  the  whole  chapter  needed  fbr  this  ?  And 
what  eicdit  could  a  flctitioos  work  of  that  period  derive 
from  an  anofiymoM*  tssdmony  ?  Had  such  beoi  uie 
oli^t,  moTBOver,  how  strange  that  the  Apostle  John 
should  not  be  named  as  the  author ! 

The  only  plausible  esplanatkm,  ttien.  of  tt.  81,  V 
sasms  to  be,  ttiat  thqr  are  aa  atteetatloQ  of  tlie  teuel 
worthiness  of  the  Gispel  by  those  who  first  put  It  init 
general  drenlaltoii— eompaalons  and  IHeads  of  tite 

to  those  to  whoin  It  wae  eav 
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■I  8*.  Jobn  will  b«  found  in  the  foDowing  Hit: 

(I)  Origen,  in  Opp,  ed.  1769,  ir.  1-460  •  (2) 
CSirjMMtom,  in  Oitp,  ed.  1728,  viU.  1-630-  (3) 
lliaodora  of  Mopiiieitia  and  othen,  in  CorderU 
Catena  m  Joaimem,  1630 ;  [for  Theodore,  ne 
Migiie's  PiUroL  (hxtca^  torn.  IxrL ,  (3»)  Cyril  of 
AkuDdria,  Opt*,  ed.  Anbert,  torn,  ir.,  or  Migne*i 
PeStnL  torn.  Ixiiii.,  IxxiT. ;  the  poetical  paraphrase 
of  Konnna  may  also  be  noted,  Migne.  PairoL  torn. 
iliiL:]  (4)  Aoguftme,  in  Opp,  ed.  1690,  ill.,  pari 
S,  S90-8S6;  (6)  Tbeopbylaot;  (6i  Euthymius 
2%abeniu;  (7)  Maldonatua;  (8)  Lather;  (9)  Cal- 
vin; (10)  Grotiua  and  othen,  in  the  Cntiei  Sacri ; 

(II)  OomeUus  a  Lapide;  (13)  Hammond;  (13) 
Ijunpei,  Commenlttriiu  exegedoo-ofudytiati  m 
Joannem  [3  vol.  Amet.  1724-26,  and  Baa.  1725- 
97];  (14)  Bengd;  (15)  Whitby;  (16)  Uicke,  Com- 
mtniar  Hb.  das  Evfmg,  de$  Jokann.  1820  [-24, 
3«  Anfl.  iTois.  1840-43];  (17)  Olahaoten,  ^Ms- 
eka-  Commenittr,  1834;  (18)  Meyer,  Kntuc\ 
tmgtL  Commtntar;  (19)  De  Wette,  ExtgtL 
Bamdbmeh  t.  N,  T, ;  (20)  Tholuck,  Comm.  a. 
E§ang.  Johan, ;  (31)  C.  E.  Lnthaidt,  dot  johtm- 
acucAe  Ewmgelmm  tuich  teiner  £igei^h&mUehkeit^ 
f  vok.,  1853-53. 

Un^  very  htdy  the  Ehgliah  reader  had  no  better 
eritiea]  helpa  in  the  atudy  of  St  John'a  (3oapel  than 
tboee  which  were  proTided  for  him  by  Hammond, 
lightfoot,  and  Whitby.  He  now  haa  access  through 
the  leavDed  Commentaries  of  Canon  Wordsworth 
and  Dean  Alford  to  the  interpretations  and  exphuia- 
tSooa  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  and  sereral  English 
tbeologiaiis,  and  to  those  of  all  the  eminent  Gtennan 


The  Commentaries  of  Chryaoatom  and  Augustine 
been  translated  into  English  in  the  Cxibrd 
Ubrttrg  of  the  Fathers  [(Arysostom,  vol.  ixviii., 
SEZii.,  Augustine,  vol.  zxiz.]  (Piricer,  1848).  Eng- 
liih  translations  have  been  published  also  of  the 
Commentaries  of  Bengd  and  Obhausen.  And  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  has  published  an  original  and 
devout  Commentary  under  the  title  of  DiscourMs 
m  the  Gotpei  of  Si.  John^  1857.         W.  T.  B. 

*  QK2iuiin»K88.~  Since  the  rise  of  the  Ttibingen 
flritieal  achool,  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of 
tin  fourth  Gospel  has  been  much  discussed.  The 
opponents  of  the  Johannean  authorship  are  far 
llhDtn  being  aizreed  among  themselves  respecting 
the  date  wh^':h  they  assign  to  the  book.  Baur 
plafied  it  at  about  160,  Hilgenfeld  at  from  120  to 
140,  Scbenkel  at  from  110  to  120,  and  Renan  in 
hia  13th  ed.  (Paris,  1867)  before  100.  The  posi- 
lion  of  the  Tiibingen  school  on  this  question  is  a 
part  of  thetr  general  theoiy  concerning  the  rise  of 
Oatholie  Christianity,  which  they  attribute  to  the 
gradual  pacifying  of  the  supposed  antagonism  of 
the  Jewish-Christfain  or  Petrine,  and  (ientile-Chris- 
tian  or  Pauline,  branches  of  the  Church.    As  the 


maakaCed ;  and  the  only  plauslbla  aooount  of  the  flnt 
of  the  chapter  Is,  that  they  are  a  supple- 
addition,  which  prooeedad  directly  from  the 
pen,  or  anbatandally  from  the  dieCatioa,  of  the  author 
af  tha  Nst  or  the  Goapd. 

It  shimkl  ftethar  be  noted  that  Tlaehmdorf;  in  the 
U  eiUlloD  of  hJs  Synop^  SooHfdiea  (1864),  breckots 
var.  26  aa  spurious,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  Its  omls- 
den  hi  the  Codex  SIndtleos  a  p^ima  manu,  (The 
part  oTTIscheodorfs  8th  eritieal  editton  of  the  N.  T. 
^onsalDlnf  the  Gospel  of  Jdm  haa  not  yet  appeared.) 
Ihfp  veiaa  slaoda  at  present  in  the  Oodaa  Slnal!''3ua, 
%W  Tlaebeodorf  bellaves  that  the  color  of  the  inJ  and 
It  dMkfwnee  In  tbs  baadmttli^  4iew  thai  k  did 
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book  of  Acts  was  an  earlier,  so  the  fomth  Qmf^ 
was  a  kter  product  of  this  compromising  tendency. 
The  writer  of  it  assumed  the  nanits  of  John  in  or- 
der to  give  an  Apostolic  sanction  to  his  higher 
theok)giad  pktform,  on  which  k)ve  taken  the  pfawa 
of  fidih,  and  the  Jewish  system  is  shown  to  be  ftil- 
filled,  and  so  abolished,  by  the  offering  of  Christ, 
who  is  represented  as  the  true  Paschal  lamb.  The 
history  is  artifidally  contrived  as  the  symbolical 
vestment  of  ideaa,  such  aa  the  idea  of  unbelief  cul- 
minating in  the  crudfizion  of  the  self-manifested 
Christ,  and  the  idea  of  fiiith  as  not  real  and  gen- 
uine so  frr  as  it  rests  on  miracles.  Kenan  difitei 
from  moat  of  the  German  critics  in  reodving  aa 
authentic  much  more  of  the  narrative  portion  of 
the  Gk)epd.  He  concdves  the  work  to  have  besn 
composed  by  some  disdple  of  the  Evangelist  John, ' 
who  derived  from  the  ktter  much  of  his  informa- 
tion. In  particular  Kenan  accepta  as  historical 
the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  l^azarus  (whichf 
however,  he  holds  to  have  been  acounterfdt  mirads^ 
the  result  of  ooUusicMi),  and  much  besides  which 
John  records  in  connection  with  the  dodng  scenes 
of  the  life  of  Jesus. 

We  shall  now  review  the  principal  arguments 
which  bear  on  the  main  question,  lliat  John  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  Proconsular  Asia,  in  particular  at  Kphesus, 
is  a  well  attested  fact.  Polycrates,  bishop  at  Kph- 
esus  near  the  close  of  the  second  century,  who  had 
beoome  a  Christian  as  eariy  as  131,  and  seven  of 
whose  kinsmen  had  been  bidiops  or  presbyters,  says 
that  John  died  and  was  buried  in  that  place  (Euseb. 
ff,  K  V.  24;  cf.  iii.  31).  Irenasus,  who  was  bora 
in  Ada,  says  of  those  ok)  presbyters,  immediate 
disdples  of  the  Apostles,  whom  he  had  knowiii 
that  they  had  been  penonally  conversant  with  John, 
and  that  he  had  remained  among  them  up  to  the 
times  of  lYigan,  whdee  rrign  was  from  08  to  117. 
(See  Iren.  adv.  liar,  ii.  22,  al.  30,  §  5.)  Thai 
his  informants  were  mistaken  on  such  a  point  as 
the  duration  of  the  flariour's  ministry  does  not 
invalidate  their  testimony  in  regard  to  the  duratum 
of  John*s  life,  about  which  they  could  not  wdl  be 
mistaken.  His  Grospd,  aoccnding  to  Irenaeus, 
Clement,  and  othere,  and  the  general  belief^  was 
the  last  written  of  the  four,  and  the  tradiUou 
placed  its  composition  near  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  support  of  this  proposition,  we  have  the  tes- 
timony of  Jerome  and  Eusebius,  both  diligent 
inquirers,  and  knowing  how  to  discriminate  between 
books  universally  recdved  and  those  which  had  beeo 
questioned.  In  an  aigument  which  depends  for  its 
force  partly  on  an  aocumuktion  of  particulan, 
thdr  suffri^es  are  not  without  wdght  We  may 
begin,  however,  with  the  indisputable  fitct  that  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century,  the  fourth 
Gospd  was  recdved  in  tfery  part  of  (Christendom 

not  proceed  from  the  original  scribe,  but  was  added 
by  a  contemporary  nviier  of  the  mana^cript.  On  this 
palaeographlcal  qoestton,  however,  Tregdlts  dlflbrs 
Ihxn  him.  (See  TIaohendoEf  i  N.  T.  Grace  ex  Stnaituo 
Codite,  pp.  xxxavUk,  IxzvL)  MB.  06  has  been  emna 
onsly  cited  as  omitting  the  vetse  (see  Scrivener's  FiM 
CoUation  of  the  Cod.  Sm^  p.  11a.,  note}.  The  scholia 
of  many  M38.,  however,  speak  of  It  as  regarded  by 
some  as  an  aoditloo  by  a  fonign  hand ;  and  a  scboUos 
to  this  eflbet,  ascribed  in  one  manuscript  to  Theodon 
of  Mopsuestla,  is  given  fai  Omi  lfd*s  edition  of  tht 
Oonmentaries  of  this  ikthar  (Ifoea  fblr.  WU.  vil.  40t 
ormgna^  Atfrol.hivl.  78iA)L  A. 
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in  tlie  work  of  the  Apottle  John.  The  pfomiiMnt 
witiHMMes  an  TertuUiim  in  North  Africa,  Clement 
li*  Alexandria,  and  Irenaeus  in  Gaul.  Tertullian 
in  his  treatiM  against  Marcion,  written  in  307  or 
906,  appeals  iu  behalf  of  the  exclusive  authority 
of  the  four  canonicaJ  Gospels,  to  tradition  coming 
down  from  tlie  Apostles  —  to  historical  evidence. 
(Adv.  Marcion,  iv.  2,  5.)  Clement,  an  erudite 
and  trair'elled  scholar,  not  only  ascribed  to  the  Four 
Gospels  exclusively  canonical  authority  (Strom,  iii. 
13),  but  also,  in  his  last  work,  the  "  Institutions,** 
quoted  by  Kusebius  (vi.  14),  "gave  a  tradition  con- 
cerning the  order  of  the  G<)spels  which  he  had  re- 
ceived (torn  presbyters  of  more  ancient  times;" 
that  is,  concerning  the  chronological  order  of  thdr 
•omposition.  He  became  the  head  of  the  Alexan- 
<|riaii  school  about  the  year  190.  But  the  testi- 
mony of  IrenRUs  has  the  highest  importance,  and 
is,  in  truth,  when  it  is  properly  considered,  d  de- 
wWve  weight  on  the  main  question.  He  was  a 
Greek,  bom  in  Asia  Minor  about  140.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Lyons  in  Gaul,  where  he  first  held 
the  office  of  presbyter,  and  then,  a.  d.  178,  that 
of  bishop;  and  was  therefore  acquainted  with  the 
Church  both  in  the  East  and  the  West  He  had  in 
his  youth  known  Polycarp,  tlie  immediate  disciple 
of  John,  and  retained  a  vivid  recollection  of  his 
person  and  words.  Irenaeus  not  only  testifies  to 
the  universal  acceptance  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  but 
he  argues  fancifully  that  there  must  be  four,  and 
only  four,  as  there  are  four  winds,  etc.  This  fan- 
eifttl  analogy,  so  far  from  impairing  the  force  of 
hia  testimony,  only  serves  to  show  how  firmly 
settled  was  his  faith,  and  that  of  others,  in  the  ex- 
elusive  authority  of  the  cancmical  Gospels.  {Adv. 
ffmr,  iii.  1,  §  1,  and  Ui.  11,  §  8.)  If  the  occa- 
sional use  of  fanciful  reasoning,  or  similar  viola- 
tions of  logic,  were  to  discredit  a  witness,  nearly 
all  of  the  Fathers  would  be  at  once  excluded  ttom 
oouit.  If  Irenaeus  had,  to  any  extent,  derived  his 
belief  in  the  Gospels  fh>m  his  reasoning,  the  ol^ec- 
tioD  to  his  testimony  might  have  some  aoUdity; 
but  such  was  not  the  fact  The  ol^jection  of  Schol- 
len  and  othov  that  he  misdated  the  Apocalypse, 
attributing  it  to  the  time  of  Domitian,  does  not 
Butterially  affect  the  ndue  of  his  statement  <ni  the 
point  before  us.  it  is  impoesible  to  bdieve  that 
Irenieus  could  express  himself  in  this  way,  in  case 
John's  Gospel  had  flnt  made  its  appearance  during 
his  lifetime,  or  shortly  before.  His  relation  to 
Polycfurp  —  not  to  speak  of  other  Christians  likewise 
older  than  himself —  forbids  the  supposition,  more- 
over, that  this  Gospel  was  a  fictitious  product  of 
any  part  of  the  second  century.  Polycarp  visited 
Rome  and  conferred  with  Anicetus,  about  the  year 
160.  Several  years  probably  elapsed  after  this, 
before  he  was  put  to  death.  But  at  the  date  of 
that  visit  Irenteus  had  reached  the  age  of  30. 
That  John's  (lospel  was  universally  received  at 
that  time,  might  be  safely  inferred  from  what  Ire- 
BSBUS  ft»}*s  in  the  passages  referred  to  above,  even 
If  there  were  no  other  proof  In  the  case.  Polycarp 
must  have  been  among  the  number  of  those  who 
■ocepted  it  as  a  genuine  and  authoritath'e  Gospel. 
Irensus^s  testimony,  considering  his  relation  to 
Pelycarp  and  the  length  of  PoIycarp*s  life,  aflbrds 
well-nigh  as  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Johan- 
lean  authorship  as  if  we  had  the  distinct  and  direct 
tsKrtion  of  the  fkct  ftxmi  that  very  disciple  of 
John.  The  ample  learning  and  critical  spirit  of 
Origen,  though  his  theological  career  is  Uter  than 
Ihal  of  the  Fatfaen  Just  named,  give  to  his  teiti- 
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mony  to  the  univenal  reoeptkm  of  this  Gvm. 
much  weight  If  he  was  not  fVee  from  mhtatnn 
it  should  be  remembered  that  an  error  on  ■  topk 
of  engrossing  interest  and  capital  importance,  aiid 
lying  w  the  direct  line  of  his  researches,  was  not 
likely  to  be  committed  by  him ;  so  that  his  judg- 
ment on  the  question  before  us  goes  beyond  the 
mere  hrJt  of  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  bj  tlia 
generation  Just  before  liim.  In  the  same  categoty 
with  Clement,  Irenseus,  and  Tertullian,  is  the  OuKm 
of  Muratori  and  the  Peshito  version,  in  both  of 
which  the  Gospel  of  John  stands  in  its  proper  fkam. 
Polycrates,  too,  in  bis  letter  to  Victor  (a.  d.  196), 
characteriaes  the  Apostle  John  in  words  borrowed 
fh>m  the  Gospel  (Euaeb.  t.  34).  His  own  life,  m 
a  Christian,  b^gan,  as  we  have  sakl,  in  131,  aod 
with  that  of  his  kinsmen,  also  officers  of  the  Chuidk 
covered  the  century.  His  home  was  at  EpbenM, 
the  very  spot  where  John  died,  and  where  the  Goa- 
pel,  if  he  was  the  author  of  it,  first  appeared. 

Looking  about  amoi^  the  fh^^ments  of  Chriatiaa 
literature  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  aeo- 
ond  half  of  the  second  century,  we  meet  with 
1  atian,  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Justin  Maityr, 
though  after  Justin's  death  be  swerved  ftt>m  his 
teaching.  It  is  conceded  by  Baur  and  Zeller  that 
in  the  Ointio  ad  Gt'Kcm  he  quotes  repeatedly  fhwn 
the  fourth  Gospel  (See  ce.  13,  19,  6,  4.)  In 
this,  as  in  similar  ins^nces,  it  is  (aid  by  Scholten 
and  others,  that  since  Tatian  does  not  nientioa 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  we  cannot 
be  certain  that  he  referred  it  to  John.  But  he 
quotes  as  from  an  authoritative  Scripture,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  su|^>ose  that  he 
differed  fh>m  his  contemporaries  on  the  question, 
who  was  its  author.  Tliis  work  was  written  not 
fiv  flnom  A.  D.  170.  He  also  composed  a  sort  of 
exegetical  harmony  on  the  batts  of  our  four  Gos- 
pels. Eusebius  says  (//.  Jkl.  iv.  39),  that  «•  having 
formed  a  certain  body  or  collection  of  Goepds,  1 
know  not  how,  he  has  given  this  the  title  Dittteme- 
ron,  that  Is,  the  Gospel  by  the  Foin*,  or  the  Go^mI 
formed  of  Uie  Four,  which  is  iu  Uie  possession  of 
some  even  now."  From  his  manner  of  speaking,  it 
would  seem  Uiat  Eusebius  had  not  seen  the  book. 
But,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Theod- 
oret  tells  us  that  he  had  found  two  hundred  copies 
of  Tatian*s  work  in  circulation,  and  had  tskca 
them  away,  substituting  for  them  the  four  Gospels. 
Theodoret  adds  that  the  genealogies  and  the  descent 
ttom  David  were  left  out  of  Tatian *s  work.  {Hm- 
ret.  Fab,  i.  30.)  We  have,  then,  the  fact  from 
Eusebius,  that  Tctian  named  his  book  Diafttaenm, 
and  the  fiut  fVom  Theodoret,  that  he  found  it  in 
use  among  Catholic  Christians,  in  the  room  of  the 
Gospels.  These  facts,  together  with  the  known 
use  of  the  fourth  Gospel  by  Tatian,  aa  seen  in  hJa 
other  work,  would  justify  the  oonduabn  that  tliii 
(rospel  was  one  of  the  four  at  the  basis  of  the  Dia^ 
teiteroiu  But  an  eoriy  Syriac  translation  of  tUi 
work,  began,  according  to  Bar  Salibl,  with  the 
opening  words  of  the  Gospel  of  John :  «« In  the  b»> 
ginning  was  the  Word.**  If  the  Dinteuertm  was 
occasionally  confounded  by  Syrians  with  the  Ilar- 
mony  of  Ammonius,  this  was  not  done  by  Bte 
Sidibi,  who  distinguishes  the  two  works.  The  ol^ 
jeoUons  of  Scholten  {DU  /iUtaten  Ztugnme^  etc 
p.  95  flr.)t  which  are  partly  repeated  by  Davidsn 
{Iniroducikm  to  the  New  Te§tam€iU  (1868),  p.  391 
ff.),  are  snflEkaently  met  by  the  remarka  of  Bleak 
and,  by  the  obsenratkxM  of  Riggenhach  (Dit  Zen^ 
f^  da§  £9»  Johnm,  etc.,  ^  47  ff ).    TW 
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ifkilM,  who  beeuM  bishop  of  Antioeb  in  189,  in 
?«  voric  Ad  Anlulycmm  Ametibm  John'i  Goipd 
m  tk  part  of  tfaa  Uoljr  Scriptures,  sod  John  himself 
m  a  mriter  guided  by  tfaa  Holy  Spirit  (ii.  83)  In 
■ddition  to  this,  Jerome  states  that  Tlwophihis 
stmpnswd  A  commentuy  upon  the  Qospds,  in  which 
hs  hsndiad  their  contents  sjnoptioaUy:  **quatuor 
EMSfeUatonim  in  unnm  opus  diet*-  eompingens.** 
{De  virig  OL  e.  95,  and  A>.  161.  Of.  Bieek,  EmL, 
p.  930.)  A  oontemporsry  of  HieophUus  is  Atlie- 
naenraa  His  acquaintance  with  the  Plrologue  of 
lohn*s  Gospel  may  be  inferred  with  a  high  degree 
•f  probability  from  his  frequent  derignataon  of 
Cbrisi  as  the  Word.  '*  Through  him, '  he  says, 
»ali  tilings  were  made,  the  Father  and  Son  being 
•ne;  and  the  Son  being  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  the  Son,**  — Jangoage  obTiously  founded 
m  John  L  3,  z.  30,  38,  xIt.  11.  (Si^  pro  Chria- 
tianUt  e.  10.)  Another  contemporaiy  oi  Theoph* 
dmtt  ApoUinaris.  bisliop  of  HierapoUs  in  Phrygia, 
in  a  fragment  found  in  the  Pateiial  Chronicle,  re- 
fan  to  n  circumstance  which  is  mentioned  only  in 
John  six.  34;  and  in  anotlier  passage  clearly  im- 
plies the  i^!st<pnpe  and  autliority  of  tlie  fourth 
Ge^  (Obvn.  Pasch.,  pp.  13,  14,  ed.  Dindorf; 
or  Booth,  JUliq.  SaaxB,  i.  160,  161,  9d  ed.  See, 
abo,  Meyer,  JlwL  in  d.  Evang,  Jok,).  There  ap- 
peam  to  Im  no  sufficient  resson  ibr  questioning  the 
genuineness  of  Uiese  fragments,  as  is  done  by 
Lardner,  IVbrks,  u.  315,  and  Meander,  (X  Hid.  i. 
na,  n.  9,  Torrey*s  transL  (See,  on  this  point, 
Sehneider,  Aecktktii  deM  johnnn.  Evang.,  1854.) 

The  fcMirth  Goepd  was  recognised  by  Justin 
Hartyr  as  an  authoritatiTo  Scripture.  He  was  bom 
ftSont  the  year  89,  and  the  date  of  his  death  was  not 
fiwfrMn  160.  He  refers,  in  difikrent  phms,  to  ^  the 
Keeosds  or  Memoin — rk  ian^un^fwiPt^futra—'hj 
the  Apostles  and  their  foUowen "  or  companions, 
which,  as  he  observes,  "are  called  Gospels  '*  (Apd. 
i.  67 ;  DiaL  c.  Tr^.  c  103 ;  ApoL  I  66). 
Twiee  he  uses  rh  tvayy4Kto¥,  as  the  later  Fatbera 
eAsn  do,  to  denote  tJbs  Goepeb  collectively  {Dial 
e.  Trypk.  10,  100).  Tlieee  Gospels  are  quoted  as 
BBthsntao  and  reooguiad  sources  of  knowledge  in 
reipeei  to  the  Saviour's  life  and  teaching;  it  is  de- 
dsnd  that  they  are  read  on  Sundays  in  the  Chria- 
tisB  sesi'niblifs  wliere  **  all  who  live  in  dties  or  In 
ssnntiy  districts  **  nseet  for  worship,  and  like  the 


•  •For  esample.  Jetemy  Ti^lor  quotes  the 
ftas:  "  Unless  a  amn  bo  born  of  watsr  and  the  Holy 
dplitt,  be  cannot  enter  the  Uogilom  of  Ammh  *>(  IVbrA*, 
X  910.  ed.  Ueber,  Load.  1828).  A. 

h  •Clenent  of  Alersodria  {Ookort,  ad  Oent.  e.  9, 
:«ppL  pw  00,  ed.  Potter)  has  apparaotly  cooAised  the 
•Mesjes  John  lU.  5  and  Matt  xviU.  8  in  a  maooer 
nmOmr  to  that  of  Josttn.  The  two  principal  (leTia>- 
of  Juatln  from  tbe  text  of  John  —  ttie  nse  of 
for  ycvWM,  and  fia^iKaia  tw  oopavAv 
fer  fia^,  r.  ^Mv—are  both  foood  In  IranAoa,  who 
Um  pasiags  thus:  Mv  |iii  n*  Apaywini$ff  &* 
«M  wvwviMmte^,  o6|Ai^  «ta«A«uavrai  etc  ri^  fiaujC^ 
wm¥  iFragm.  zxxv.  ed.  Sderm).  So  also 
it  ■aaaUoB :  ihr  i^  rw  i»9ywini($^  ii^  vAarof  ml  avn^ 
Mf«f,  09  M^  eiWA#{|  «if  r^r  fiaa.  tw  ovpoMmr  (Cbmm. 
m  U,  L  16, 17, 0pp.  Ti.  96e  ed.  Mlgoe).  *AM)wvMiM 
la  ver.  5  is  alio  the  muling  of  the  Old  Utin  and  Vol- 
pse  ver  ionii  (renaius /atrit)^  aod  ooenn  in  Athanaaim 
'D*  im'ur/t.  e.  14),  Bphram  Syros  {De  Am.  Opp,  IH. 
188),  and  Chfyeoatom  (Horn,  in  1  Gor.  zv.  29).  The 
flm90<M9»  Tw  -tStpatmv  is  not  only  fonnd  In 
neb.  as  above  (see  also  Mmti.  in  b.  ML 
t^S)  bot  alao  In  Uippolytiu  (qooting  fron.  the  Doeetn). 
(Vtastitaaoof,  Oriffm  (Ut.  fait)   l^phfea 
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writings  of  the  O.  T.  pilots  serve  as  the  foundap 
Uon  of  exhortations  to  the  people  {ApoL  L  67). 
Neariy  all  of  Justin's  numerous  allusions  to  the 
sayings  of  Christ  and  events  of  his  life  correspond 
to  passages  in  our  canonical  Gospels.  Tkert  it  m 
eittUMt  front  the  Mnmoii%  wkieh  it  noi  found  tn 
the  eammeal  GotptU;  kit  there  is  no  snob  refer* 
enoe  either  in  o.  108  or  c  88  of  the  Dial  e.  Trypk. 
(See  Westcott,  Camon  oftke  N,  T.  Sd  ed.,  p.  13T 
t)  Justin  may  have  been  aequainted  with  the 
Goepel  of  the  Hebrews;  Imt  even  this  cannot  be 
established.  That  it  formed  one  of  the  authorit»> 
tive  memoifs  of  which  he  speaks,  is  extremely  im- 
probable. Having  attained  to  such  an  authority, 
how  could  it  be  t£own  out  and  discarded  withoul 
an  audible  word  of  opposition  ?  How  could  this 
be  done,  when  IrenMUS  had  already  reaehed  his 
manhood  ?  —  for  he  had  attained  to  this  age  before 
Justin  died.  In  the  loQg  list  of  passages  oolleoted 
by  Semiseh  {Duihmrdigkeiien  det  Mdrtyrtn 
JutUnut)  and  by  other  writers,  there  are  some 
which  an  obviously  taken  from  the  fourth  QoepeL 
One  of  these  is  the  passsge  reUtive  to  John  the 
Baptist  (Difa.  e.  Tnff»k.  c.  88),  which  is  from 
John  L  90,  S3.  Another  is  the  peeisge  on  regeo- 
eration  {ApoL  I  61)  from  John  iil  3-^.  The  oo- 
cuirence  of  this  peeisge  respecting  regeneration  in 
the  Pseudo<:af»Mnthie  Homilies  {Horn,  xi.  96), 
with  the  same  deviations  from  John  that  are  found 
in  Justin's  qootation,  has  been  made  an  aigument 
to  prove  that  both  writere  must  have  taken  it  from 
some  other  Gospel — the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews. 
But  the  4iddition  to  the  pasaage  in  the  Homilies, 
and  the  omission  of  the  part  concerning  the  im- 
poesibility  of  a  second  physical  birth,  —  points  of 
difference  between  Justin  and  tbe  Homilies,  —  srs 
quite  ss  marked  as  the  points  of  reaemblance,  which 
may  be  an  accidental  coincidence,  llie  deviations 
in  Justin's  citation  from  the  original  in  John  are 
chiefly  due  to  the  confusion  of  the  phraseokigy  of 
this  passage  with  that  of  Matt  xviii.  8 — than  which 
nothing  was  more  natural  Simikr  inaocursciea, 
and  from  a  simiktf  cause,  in  quoting  John  iiL  3  or 
5,  sre  not  uncommon  now.**  That  Justin  uses  the 
compound  word  AywyeivcU,  ie  because  he  bed 
found  oocssion  to  use  the  same  verb  just  before  in 
the  context,  and  because  this  had  become  the  cui^ 
rent  tenn  to  designate  regeneration.^ 

Syros,  Ohryaostom  (at  least  6  thnee),  BmII  of  Beleoda 
(OMU.  xxvili.  88),  Pseodo-Athauulos  (Qw<MtioiM«  ad 
Antiochwn,  o.  101),  and  Theodorat  (  (^im«i.  in  Num.  35) ; 
in  TeitoiUao,  Jerome,  Pbilastrias,  Augustine,  and 
other  lAttn  fetbers ;  and  in  the  Codex  Sinaltioos  with 
two  other  Greek  manoacripte,  and  is  even  adopted  as 
genuine  by  Tineheodorf  in  the  2d  ed.  of  his  SfmopUt 
BoangUiea  (1864).  Ohfyecstom  in  his  Homilies  on 
John  ill.  quote*  the  vwrse  8  times  with  the  ras  liiig 
fiajT,  r.  •rav  {Opp.  viii.  148Ae,  148d,  ed.  Montf.),  and  I 
tfmes  with  the  reading  fiatr.  r.  ovp.  (0^.  vili.  liSde, 
144^  see  slso  Opp.  iv.  681d,  xi.  260*).  These  AeCs 
show  1m>w  natuiml  such  variatfons  were,  and  how  Httls 
ground  they  aflbrd  for  the  sonpositkm  that  Justin  d^ 
rived  the  paswige  in  question  from  some  other  looros 
than  the  Qoepei  of  John.  The  change  from  the  hi- 
deOnite  aingolar  to  tbe  definite  pluml  is  made  In  John 
itMlf  in  the  immediate  context  (ver.  7):  ** Marvel  not 
that  I  m\A  unto  thes,  y§  most  be  bom  again." 

The  length  of  tUi  note  may  be  partly  excused  bj 
the  feet  that  most  of  the  panages  of  the  fothen  hese 
refer  red  to  in  lUtv^vatkMi  of  the  variatioiM  frem  the 
eomoMMk  aext  in  Jnslln^  quotation  do  not  apfesr  le 
bavi'  been  notleed  In  aay  eritioal  edition  of  the  Oiesb 
t  A. 
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Ik'ir,  in  om  plnoe*  adduoes  John  lii.  i  m  an 
buUi^ee  of  the  fictiUoui  Mcription  to  tho  Jews, 
9D  the  part  of  tlie  author  of  thii  Goepel,  of  incred- 
ible misundentandinge  of  the  words  of  Jenit.  If 
ibia  be  eo,  iurdy  Justin  must  be  indebted  to  this 
Goepel  for  the  passage.  Anxious  to  avoid  this 
eonciusion,  and  apparently  ii9igetting  wliat  he  had 
laid  before,  Baur  in  aootlier  passage  of  the  tame 
work  affirms  that  this  same  expression  is  borrowed 
aliite  by  the  author  of  Jolm  and  by  Justm  from 
the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  I  (See  Baur*s  Kanotu 
Evang,  pp.  290,  800,  uompared  with  pp.  352, 358.) 
There  were  two  or  three  other  citations,  however. 
In  the  Homilies,  in  which  it  was  chimed  that  the 
same  deviations  are  found  as  in  corresponding 
ell&tions  in  Justin.  But  if  this  dreumstanoe  knt 
any  platisibility  to  the  pretense  that  these  passages 
in  Justin  were  drawn  ftxMn  some  other  document 
than  the  canonical  John,  this  plausibility  vanished 
and  the  question  was  really  set  at  rest  by  the  pub- 
lication of  Dressd's  edition  of  the  Homilitt.  This 
edition  gives  the  concluding  portion,  not  found  in 
Cotelerius,  and  we  are  thus  fumislied  {Horn,  ziz. 
22;  comp.  John  iz  2,  8)  with  an  undenied  and 
undeniable  quota*icn  from  John.  This  malces  it 
eivident  that  Horn,  iii.  52  is  a  citation  from  John 
s.  9, 27,  and  also  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  source 
whence  the  quotation  of  John  iii.  8-^  was  derived. 
The  simihuity  of  the  Homilies  to  Justin,  in  the 
few  quotations  referred  to  above,  is  probably  acci- 
dental. If  not,  it  simply  proves  that  Justin  was 
in  the  hands  of  their  author.  This  may  easily  be 
supposed.  The  date  of  the  Homilies  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  170.  (See,  on  these  points,  Meyer, 
KinL  p.  10;  Meek,  p.  228;  Semisch,  p.  193  ff.) 
The  objections  of  the  slcepUcal  critics,  drawn  ftx>m 
Justin's  habit  of  quoting  ad  sefinim,  and  from  his 
not  naming  the  authors  of  the  Memoirs,  are  «ith- 
out  force,  as  all  seholan  must  see.  His  manner 
of  citation  was  not  unusual,  and  he  was  writing  to 
heathen  who  Icnew  nothing  of  the  Evangelists. 
The  supposition  that  Justin  borrowed  the  passages, 
to  which  we  have  reffrred,  from  the  apocryphal 
Gospel  of  Peter,  which  Hilgenlield  and  others  have 
advocated,  hardly  desenrea  a  refutation.  It  is  sup- 
ported partiy  by  the  misinterpreted  passage  in 
Tr^,  106  (see  Otto's  note,  ad  loc.\  and  partiy 
by  coi\jecture8  respecting  this  apocryphal  book,  for 
which  there  is  no  historkal  warrant. 

Justin's  doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  of  the  Incar- 
nation must  have  been  derived  from  some  author- 
itative source,  and  this  could  only  be  the  fourth 
Gospel.  In  one  passAge  {Dial  c.  Tryph.  105),  he 
lirecUy  appeals  for  the  truth  of  the  Incarnation, 
*  that  Chrbt  lieeame  man  by  the  Viigin,"  to  the 
Mem  sirs.  Scholten  has  kbored  to  prove  that  a 
groat  diversity  exists  between  Justin's  concepticm 
ot  the  Logos  and  that  which  is  found  in  the  Gos- 
pel; but  there  is  no  greater  difference  than  might 
yuily  exist  between  an  author  and  a  somewhat  in- 
ttact  theological  interpreter. 

That  Justin  used  our  four  Gospels  and  desig- 
lates  these  as  tiie  Memoirs,  Norton  has  oogentiy 
fgu<)d  (Gen,  of  the  Gotpeh,  i.  237-239). 

Paplas,  whom  Irenseus  calls  "  an  ancient  man  — 
MpxBuot  M\D  (t^useb,  iiL39) — had,  acoorduig  to 
the  same  Fatner,  heard  the  Apoatle  John.  Euse- 
Utts  supposes  that  Ireneus  is  mistaken  in  this,  and 
that  it  was  the  Presbyter  John  whom  Pi^ias  per- 
sonally knew.  This,  however,  is  doubtful;  and  the 
firy  etistenoe  of  such  a  parsonage  as  the  I'resbyter 
lohn,  in  diitinction  tkom  tha  Apoatle  of  the  saoM 
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name,  is  an  open  qoestion.  Ilowevw  this  owj  ba 
Eusebius  states  that  Papias  **  made  osa  of  tasli^ 
monies  from  the  Hist  Epistle  of  John.**  Whetha 
he  quoted  from  the  Goipd  or  not,  Eusebius  doss 
not  state.  If  it  were  altown  that  he  did  not  do  an, 
his  silence  oould  not  be  turned  into  an  aignmcni 
against  ito  genuineness,  ss  we  do  not  know  the  par- 
ticular end  fan  had  in  view  In  making  his  ritationa 
But  the  Eiiat  Epistle  was  written  by  the  anihor  id 
tiie  GospeL  (See  De  Wette,  EmL  mdasN.Tta^ 
tamaU,  §  177  a.)  So  that  the  teatimony  of  P^ 
pias  to  the  First  Epistie  Is  likewise  a  testimony  la 
the  gennmeness  of  the  Gospel. 

Turning  to  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  wis  find  not  a 
few  expressiuos,  espiMBially  in  the  Ignatian  FpiaflrB, 
which  remind  us  of  passages  pecoliar  to  John.  In 
one  instance,  such  a  relerenoe  can  scaroely  be 
a^tuded.  Polycaip,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  says:  lias  yiip  hstuf  fih  ifioKoy^  *Ii|r«w 
Xpurrhp  i»  o'apwi  iktiXyQipan  hrrlxpurrit  4cTi 
(c.  7).  It  is  much  more  probable  that  this  thoq^ 
was  taken  from  1  John  iv.  3,  than  that  it  waa  da- 
rived  from  any  other  source.  KspeciaU  j  ia  this 
seen  to  be  the  case,  when  it  is  lemembered  that 
Polycarp  was  a  disciple  of  John.  John  xxL  M, 
coming  frtHn  another  hand  than  that  of  the  airthor 
of  the  Gospd,  is  also  a  testimony  to  ito  genuineDess. 

llie  Artemonites,  the  party  of  Uoitariana  at  Roine 
near  the  end  of  the  second  century,  did  not  think 
of  disputing  the  canoniosl  authority  of  the  fomth 
Gospel.  Mareion  was  acquainted  vrith  it,  bat  ve 
jectod  it  for  the  reason  that  he  did  not  acknowl 
edge  any  Apostles  but  Paul  (TertuUian,  Adv.  Marc 
iv.  3,  2,  5.  De  Came  Chrieti,  3.  For  other  pa*, 
sages  to  the  same  effisct  from  Irenseua  and  Tertul- 
lian,  see  De  Wette,  £mL  in  dl  JV^.  7*.  §  79  e, 
Anm.  d.)  The  Valentinian  Gnostics  admitted  the 
genuineness  of  this  (ioepdf  and  used  it  much 
(Irenseus,  Adv,  Hot,  iii.  11,  §  7).  Ptolesnaens,  a 
follower  of  Valentine's  doctrine,  explicitiy  acknowl- 
edges this  Gospel  (EpisL  ad  Fhram^  c  1,  ap. 
Epiph.  ^€81*.  zxxiiL  3.  See  Grabe,  SpidUgmm^ 
U.  70,  2d  ed.,  or  Stieren*s  Irenseus,  L  924).  Henift. 
leon,  another  follower,  wrote  a  commccitary  on  it, 
which  Origen  fivqueutly  quotes  (Grabe,  Spieilejiiin$i, 
vol.  ii.,  and  Stieren's  ed.  of  Irenseus,  i.  93^-^1) 
Scholten  has  attempted  to  show  that  Heracleoo  waa 
kto  in  the  century.  One  of  his  aiguraenta,  that 
Irenseus  does  not  mention  him,  is  met  by  Tlscfaen- 
dorf,  who  produces  from  Irensus  a  paasage  in  which 
he  is  named  in  connection  with  Ptolemseua.  Tha 
use  of  the  fourth  Gospel  by  leading  foliowen  of 
Yalentinus,  and  the  iMcd  tiiey  have  to  applj  a 
perverse  interpretation  to  the  statemeuto  c^  tin 
Gospel,  render  it  probable  that  their  master  alao 
acknowledged  the  Goapel  as  genuine.  This  is  im- 
plied by  TertuUian  {De  PriMecripf,  HareL  c  38). 
*'  If  Valentine,"  says  TertuUian,  ^*-  appears  (tidetur) 
to  make  use  of  the  entire  instrument "  —  that  ia, 
the  four  Goapds,  —  **  he  has  done  violence  to  tb» 
truth,"  eto.  The  wktw  may  be  the  reluctant  oon- 
cession  of  an  adversary,  but  the  word  is  frequently 
used  by  TertuUian  in  the  sense,  to  be  teen,  to  be 
fully  apparent  (oomp.  Tert  oiAr.  Praz,  c.  96, 99, 
adv.  More,,  iv.  2;  c&  OraL  c  21;  ApoLj  c.  19; 
Adv.  Jud,  e.  5,  quoted  from  Isaiah  i.  12).  Sack 
is  probably  ito  meaning  here.  But  Hippolytua, 
explaining  the  teneto  oi  Valentine,  writes  ss  fol- 
lows: **  AU  tiie  propheto  and  the  kw  spoke  from 
the  Demiurg,  a  fooUsh  god,  he  says — fools,  kno««> 
ing  nothing.  On  this  account  it  la,  he  says,  tfaaf 
the  Sari jur  sayi:  '  All  that  oauie  befoca  me  an 
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Jbicia  and  lobben*  (HippoL  JU/uL 
Hmrt*,  vi  35;.  The  pftMage  is  obviou^v  from 
John  I.  8.  It  IB  pretended  that  the  ^jiri  —  be 
aji — refera  not  to  Valentine,  but  to  some  un- 
knoirn  author  among  his  disciples.  But  this,  though 
poanUe,  is  surely  much  less  probable  than  the  sup- 
position that  he  refers  to  a  ipork  of  Valentine  him- 
ad£  HippolTtus  distinguishes  the  various  branches 
of  the  Vainitinian  sect  and  the  phases  of  opinion 
that  respectiTelj  belong  to  them.  In  the  place 
lefaned  to,  he  is  speaking  of  the  founder  of  the 
sect  himself.  A  similar  remark  is  to  be  made  of 
Baailides  and  of  the  passages  of  Hippolytus  relating 
to  his  use  of  John  (/?«/:  Hasr,  rii.  22,  27).  The 
earij  date  of  Basilides  is  shown  by  various  proofii. 
(See  HoAtede  de  Groot,  BtmUdu  al$  trsUr  Zeugty 
etc.,  Leipzig,  1868.)  The  work  of  Basilides  "  on 
At  Goapei**  (Euseb.  ff.  E.  ir.  ?)  was  not  improb- 
riily  a  eommentary  on  the  four  Gospels  (see  Norton, 
Geii,  of  1h€  GogpeU,  ilL  238).  How  widely  ex- 
tended was  the  knowledge  an^  use  of  the  fourth 
GfmpA  among  the  heretics  of  the  second  century, 
is  ftxrther  illustrated  by  the  numerous  quotations 
that  were  made  from  it  by  the  Ophites  or  Naasseni, 
sad  the  Pente,  which  are  preserved  by  Hippolytus 
(v.  7,  8,  9,  12,  16,  17).  The  opposition  of  tlie 
Imlgniiieant  party  of  the  Akigi  is  an  argument  for, 
ratlMr  than  against,  the  genuineness  of  the  Crospel. 
(Iren.  iii.  11,  §  9).  We  assume,  what  is  most 
probable,  that  ^e  party  referred  to  by  irensus  is 
the  same  which  Kpiphanius  designates  by  this  name. 
Their  opposition  shows  the  general  acceptance  of 
the  (joepel  not  bng  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  Moreover,  they  attributed  the  Gospel  to 
OerinUina,  a  contemporary  of  John,  —  a  testimony 
*jo  its  age.  They  rejected,  also,  the  Apocalypse, 
.vhieh  even  the  Tubingen  school  holds  to  be  the 
work  of  John.  (See,  on  the  character  of  the  Alogi, 
Schneider,  p.  38  f.)  Gdsus  refen  to  cireumstances 
in  the  Evai^^cal  history  which  are  recorded  only 
hi  John*s  (joepel.  (For  the  passages,  see  Lardner, 
Worki,  vii  220,  221,  239.) 

The  great  doctrinal  bottJe  of  the  Chureh  in  the 
MBoond  century  was  with  Gnosticism.  The  strug- 
1^  b^gan  early.  The  germs  of  it  are  discoverei 
hi  the  Apostdio  age.  At  the  middle  of  the  second 
Kntnry,  the  conflict  with  these  elaborate  systems 
of  error  was  raging.  We  find  that  the  Valentinians, 
the  BasiUdians,  the  Blarcionites  (foltowers  either 
i!i  Marcus  or  of  Mareion)  are  denounced  as  ^varmly 
hy  Justin  Martyr  as  by  Irenieus  and  his  contem- 
poraries. {DifiL  e.  Ti'tfph,  c.  32).  By  both  of  the 
parties  in  this  wide-spread  conflict,  by  the  Gnostics 
sod  by  the  Chureh  theologians,  the  fourth  Gospel 
b  aoe^)ted  as  the  work  of  John,  without  a  lisp  of 
opposition  or  of  doubt.  In  that  distracted  period, 
with  what  incredible  skill  must  an  anonymous  coun- 
terfeiter have  proceeded,  to  be  able  to  frame  »  sys- 
tem which  should  not  immediately  excite  hostility 
snd  cause  his  fiilse  pretensions  to  be  ohallenged ! 

The  particular  testimonies  to  the  recognition  of 
the  fourth  Gospel  in  the  second  century  simply 
siRwd  a  glimpse  of  the  universal,  undisputed  trsdi- 
tkm  on  which  that  acceptance  rested.     From  this 

Eint  <tf  view  their  s^piiflcance  and  weight  must 
estimated.  The  Chureh  of  the  second  century 
iros  so  situated  that  it  oould  not  be  deceived  on  a 
joestion  of  this  momentous  nature.  It  waa  a  great 
community,  all  of  whose  membere  were  deeply  in- 
terested in  thi>  life  of  the  LonS  for  whom  they  were 
naUng  so  great  saerifloes,  and  wnich  comnrissd 
vithin  its  pSs  men  of  literaiy  onUiTatioa  aiuf  Gn«-  • 
odMBDMot. 
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In  ooosidering  the  Internal  Evidence  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  we  notice  the 
foUowhig  points:  — 

1.  The  (xospel  claims  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Apostle  John,  and  the  manner  of  this  claim  is  a 
tesUmony  to  its  truth.  The  author  declares  him- 
self an  eye-witness  of  the  transactions  recorded 
(i.  14,  cf.  1  John  1.  1-3,  iv.  14;  John  xix.  35;  com- 
pare also  xxi.  24).  He  is  distinguished,  from  Peter 
(xiu.  24,  XX.  2  ff.,  xxi.  7,  20  ff.).  He  omiU  to 
attach  tin  name  6  fittwrurr^is  to  John  the  Baptist, 
though  he  attaches  some  explanation  in  the  case 
of  Peter  and  of  Judas.  This  would  be  natural  for 
John  the  £vangtU$ty  himself  a  disciple  of  the  Bap- 
tist It  is  held  by  Baur  that  the  deaign  of  the 
writer  is  to  lead  Uie  reader  to  the  inference  thai 
John  is  the  author.  But  the  modest,  indirect  style 
in  which  the  authorship  is  made  known  is  wholly 
unlike  the  manner  of  apocryphal  writings. 

2.  The  Johanneon  authOTship  is  confirmed  by 
the  gnathic  character  of  the  narrative,  the  many 
touches  characteristic  of  an  eye-witness,  and  by 
other  indications  of  an  immediate  knowledge,  on 
the  part  of  the  writer,  of  the  things  he  relates.  (See 
John  i.  35,  xui.  21,  xviii.  15,  xix.  26,  27,  34,  36 
and  the  whole  chapter,  xx.  3-9,  24-29,  xiii.  9,  etc.) 
There  are  many  passages  which  show  that  the 
author  vrrote  from  an  interest  in  the  story  as  such. 
(See  BrUckner  s  ed.  of  De  Wette*s  Comm,  EirU,  p. 
XV.)  Among  these  are  the  allusions  to  Nicodemus 
(John  iii.  2;  vii.  50;  xix.  39);  also  the  particular 
dates  attached  to  occurrences,  as  in  ii.  13 ;  iv.  6, 
40,  43;  V.  1;  vi.  4,  22;  vU.  2,  14;  xiL  1, 12:  xviU. 
27  ff.:  xU.  14.  See  also  John  xviii.  10,  iii  23; 
V.  2;  XU.  21;  iU.  24;  i.  45,  46;  vi.  42,  comp.  i. 
45;  vi.  67  («» the  twelve  ");  xi.  16,  xx.  24,  xxi.  2 
(where  DidfinuB  is  connected  with  the  name  of 
Thomas).  In  c.  xi.  2,  the  Evangelist  assumes  that 
an  occurrence  is  known,  which  he  does  not  himsslf 
record  until  later  (xiu  3). 

3.  The  general  structure  and  contents  of  the 
fourth  (jospel,  considered  as  a  biography  of  Christ, 
are  a  convincing  argumont  for  its  historical  truth 
and  genuineness.  In  regard  to  the  plan  of  Christ's 
life,  this  (xospel,  while  it  is  not  contradicted  by  the 
Synoptists,  presents  a  very  diflhrent  conception  from 
that  which  they  themselves  wouU  suggest  This 
is  true  of  the  duration  and  of  the  ^eatre  of  the 
Iiord*s  ministry.  But,  in  the  first  place,  this  vary- 
ing conception  is  one  which  a  /akatius  would  nol 
venture  upon ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  one 
which  accords  with  probability,  and  is  even  cor- 
roborated incidentally  by  the  Synoptists  tliemselves. 
(1.)  It  is  probable  that  CHirist  would  moke  mors 
Journeys  to  Jerusalem  and  teach  more  there  than 
Uie  Synoptists  relate  of  him.  The  Synoptists  con- 
firm thU  view  (Matt  xxvii.  57  ff.;  Luke  xxiiL  50 
ff.;  Mark  xv.  42  ff.;  also,  Luke  xiii.  34  ff.,  and 
Matt  xxiU.  37  ff.  —  the  Saviour's  lament  over  Jen»- 
solem,  which  no  coi\{eotures  of  Strauss  oan  moke 
to  imply  anything  Ins  than  repeated  and  continued 
hbors  on  the  part  of  Christ  for  the  convenion  of 
the  inhabitanU  of  that  dty).  The  fourth  CiospsI 
gives  the  clearest  and  most  natural  account  of  the 
growing  hostility  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  the  catastrophe  was  at  length  brought  on. 
So  strongly  is  Renan  impressed  by  this  character- 
istic of  the  (jospel,  that  he  feels  obliged  to  assume 
a  preiemhd  miracle  in  the  case  of  lissarus,  which 
imposed  upon  the  people  and  awakened  a  feehog 
whbh  the  Jewish  Rulers  felt  obliged  to  meet  by  a 
raiwnary  and  violent  measure.    (2»)  In  compRiiqg 
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Um  foiuth  Gotpel,  M  to  iU  eontmtf,  wHh  the  oOnt 
three,  we  have  to  ooUoe  the  appennt  dMerapeaoj 
iqwn  the  date  of  the  crucifixion,  and  alio  the 
I'aecbal  eontrovernn  of  the  eeocmd  oentuiy,  in 
thdr  bearing  opoo  thia  point  of  chrouology.  Tbe 
Syiioptiata  appear  to  phce  the  Lord's  Supper  on 
the  evening  when  the  Jews  ate  the  Paaeover-meal, 
the  14th  Niaan  (or,  aooordiiig  to  the  Jcwiah  reek- 
eniui;,  tlie  16th);  John,  on  the  eirening  before. 
Dr.  E.  Kobinflon,  Tholodc,  Norton,  Banmlein, 
Riggenbach,  and  othert  believe  themeelves  able  to 
hannonise  the  etatementi  of  John  with  thoee  of  the 
other  three.  (See  the  qoeetion  very  ftiUy  dieeuaeed 
in  Andnwe*8  Life  of  our  Lardy  p.  425  ft,)  If  they 
are  •ucoeeefti]  in  thia,  there  ia  no  diacrepancy  to  be 
eKphuiied.  Aasunimg  liere,  with  moat  of  the  later 
oritiea,  that  there  ia  a  real  difierence,  Bleek  draws 
a  atroiig  argument  in  fiivor  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 
No  aufficient  motive  can  be  aaaigned  why  %fi%Uarii»% 
should  deviate  from  the  accepted  view  on  this  aub- 
jeet  The  probability  that  tne  fourth  Goapel  ia 
ooirect,  ia  heightened  by  ciroumatancea  incidentally 
brought  forward  by  the  S}iiopti8ts  tlwmaelvea  (Matt, 
xzri.  5,  xzvii.  59  ff.;  Marie  sv.  42,  46;  Luke  xxiiL 
56).  See  EUicott,  Lift  ofCkrUt  (Amer.  ed.),  p. 
292,  n.  3. 

The  so-called  Quartodeeimana  of  Aaia  Minor 
obaerved  a  featival  on  the  14th  of  Niaan,  on  what- 
ever day  of  the  wedc  it  might  occur.  Roman  and 
other  Christiana  kept  up,  on  the  contrary,  the  pre- 
paratory fast  until  Easter  Sunday.  Hence  the  dis- 
pute on  the  occasion  of  Polycarp's  visit  to  Anioetus, 
about  the  year  160;  then  ten  years  kter,  in  which 
Oaudius  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  and  Me- 
lito  of  Sardis  took  part;  and  especially  at  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  when  Victor  of  Rome  was 
rebuked  by  Iremeus  fat  his  intolerance.  The  Asia 
Minor  bii^ps,  in  these  controversies,  appealed  to 
the  authority  of  the  Apostle  John,  who  had  lived 
in  the  midst  of  them.  But  what  did  the  Quarto- 
dedmans  commemorate  on  the  14th  of  Nisan? 
The  Tubingen  critics  say,  the  Last  Supper;  and 
Infer  that  John  could  not  have  written  the  Gospd 
that  bears  his  name.  But,  to  say  the  least,  it  is 
equally  proltable  that  the  (^uartodecimans  com> 
memorated  tbe  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  the  true  pass- 
over-lamb:  or  that  the  theory  of  Bleek  is  comet, 
that  their  festival  was  originally  the  Jewish  Pass- 
over, which  Jewish  diristians  continued  to  observe, 
which  took  on  naturally  an  association  with  the 
Last  Supper,  and  with  which  John  djd  not  inter- 
fiare.  We  should  add  that  not  improbably  Apol- 
Knaris  was  himself  a  Quartodeciman,  and  was 
opposing  a  Judaizing  Action  of  the  party,  wlw  dis- 
sented from  their  common  view.  We  do  not  find 
that  Victor,  the  Roman  opponent  of  Polycrates, 
^ipenled  to  the  fourth  (jospel,  although  he  must 
have  been  familiar  with  it;  and  the  oourse  taken 
by  the  disputants  on  Iwth  sides  at  the  end  of  the 
looond  century,  shows  that  if  it  was  written  with 
the  design  which  tbe  negative  critics  affirm,  It  friled 
of  its  end.  Had  the  Quartodedmans  been  called 
upon  to  receive  a  new  Gospd,  purporting  to  be 
fW>m  John,  of  vHiich  they  had  not  before  heard, 
•r.i  which  was  partly  designed  to  destroy  the  foun- 
lation  of  their  favorite  observance,  would  they  not 
h%s»  promptly  n>jected  such  a  document,  or,  at 
least,  called  in  question  its  genuineness  ? 

4.  The  discoumes  of  Christ  in  the  fourth  Qos* 
pel  have  been  used  as  an  aigument  against  its 
apusti4ic  origin  But  the  contrast  between  them 
mA  tJi^  tMThinicrf  of  Christ  noordad  by  the  Synop- 
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tisis  BMy  be  espfadned  on  the  sappasltioB  HuA  mA 
of  the  disciples  apprehended  Jesus  from  faia  «va 
point  of  view,  according  to  the  measure  of  lui  ova 
Individuality.  Jesus  did  sot  confine  himself  bk 
his  teaching  to  gnomes  and  parables  {lUU,  ziiL  10 
fir.).  The  Synoptisti  ooeanonally  report  tajingi 
which  are  strikingly  In  the  Johannean  style  (Mail. 
zi.  25,  oomp.  Lake  zL  21).  On  the  oootnoy,  the 
aphoristic  style  is  met  with  in  the  reports  of  tbe 
fourth  Gospel  (John  oL  24,  26;  ziU.  16, 20).  E^ 
sentially  the  same  oonceptkm  of  Christ  is  foond  In 
the  fourth  Gospel  as  hi  the  other  three  (Matl.  zL 
27;  abo  Matt.  zzU.  41  ff.  compared  with  Mark  zli. 
35  ff.,  and  Luke  zx.  41  ff.).  See  partieolatly  on 
this  point,  Row's  JeimofAt  EtangttuU,  Loodon, 
1868,  p.  217  ff.  Tlw  resembbnce  between  the  style 
of  the  diaoourses  and  of  the  namtive  portion  of  IIm 
book  is  aooounted  for,  if  we  suppose  that  the  teach* 
ings  of  Jesus  were  ftdly  sssimilsted  and  IMhlj  i»- 
produced  by  the  Evangelist,  after  the  lapse  of  a  eoo- 
siderable  period  of  time.  Here  and  there,  in  Um 
discourses,  are  incidental  ezpressions  whidi  maik 
the  fidelity  of  the  Evangelist,  as  John  ziv.3L  The 
interpretations  afibced  to  sayings  of  Chriiit  ai«  aa 
aigument  in  the  same  direction  (John  ii.  19;  zii.  32). 
5.  The  Hellenie  culture  and  the  theokgkal  point 
of  view  of  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  are 
made  an  objection  to  the  Johannean  authorship. 
The  author's  mode  of  speaking  of  the  Jews  (ii.  6, 
13;  iii.  1;  v.  1;  vi.  4;  vii.  2;  zi.  55)  is  aoeoonted 
for  by  the  fiust  that  the  Gospd  was  written  late  id 
the  apostoUe  sge,  and  by  a  writer  who  was  hinsdf 
outside  of  Palestine,  among  Gentiles  and  Gentilr 
Christiaiis.  For  the  spedsT  proofs  that  the  writer 
was  of  Jewish  and  Palestinian  extraction,  see  Ble^, 
i:tN/.p.207f.  Tlie  probability  is  that '*Sychar"  was 
the  name  of  a  town  distinct  ftom  Siehem,  thom^ 
near  It.  That  the  writer  dki  not  misplace  Belli. 
any  where  Lazarus  dwelt,  te  demonstrated  by  Jcriui 
zL  18.  The  book  indicates  no  greater  aoquaintanee 
with  the  Greek  culture  than  John,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  eariy  life  and  his  long  resSdcsw 
in  Asia,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  gained. 
TlieChristologyoftheiborth  Gospd,  especially  the 
use  of  the  teim  Logm^  constttutn  no  vaUd  olgee^ 
tion  to  its  genulnraess.  Even  if  thia  term  was 
taken  up  by  John  from  the  current  speculations  of 
the  time,  hb  dmply  adopted  a  fit  vehicle  for  convey- 
ing his  conception  of  the  Son  in  his  relation  to  the 
Father.  After  the  first  few  versss,  which  define  the 
term,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Logos.  No  aUusioo 
to  the  Logos  Is  introduced  into  the  report  of  the 
discourses  of  Christ  The  flnee  and  liberal  sphit 
of  the  fourth  (sospd  towards  the  Gentiles  wouk)  be 
natural  to  the  Apostle  at  the  time,  and  under  tho 
circumstances,  in  which  his  work  was  composed. 
'IIm  objection  of  the  Tiibingen  school,  drawn  from 
this  characteristic  of  the  Gospd,  rests  also  upon 
thefr  untenable  and  frUe  assumpUon  of  a  radical 
antagonism  between  the  original  Apostles  and  PsnL 
Tbe  diflerences  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the 
Gospd,  in  regard  to  style  and  contents,  haT«  bessi 
much  urged  by  the  opponenta  of  the  gmuinencH 
of  the  Utter.  But  a  long  interval  ekpsed  betvreep 
the  oompodtion  of  the  two  books.  The  state  c^ 
the  anther's  mind  and  feeling  in  tbe  two  cssea  waa 
widdy  diflhrant  And  Baur  himself  regards  tht 
Gospd  as  so  for  resembling  the  Apocalypee  thstf 
the  former  te  a  genend  transmutation  or  spiritaal 
ization  of  the  latter.  If  the  community  of  as 
thonhip  between  the  two  works  were  dispni^^ 
the  welgfat  of  eridsoce  woulc  be  in  fever  ef  the 
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of  the  GfmpA,  Bat  the  diffleiilty  of 
lUKMing  %  oommoD  euthor  hH  been  gientlj  nuig- 
■M.     See  GwKler,  K.  (?.  bk.  i.  §  127,  n.  8. 

The  epeclal  theory  of  the  Tttbingaii  ichool  in 
leference  to  the  ebaneter  end  eim  of  the  fourth 
Go^iel  is  onlj  initetnwl  by  an  artificial  and  indo- 
fBaibie  cugeaia  of  ita  contenta.  On  thie  branch 
if  the  anl^jeetf  we  may  refer  to  the  acute  and  can- 
did critieianw  of  Brtickner  hi  hie  edition  of  Vt 
Wette*a  Conunentary  on  the  Goepd. 

On  the  nhfAb,  the  external  evidenoe  for  the  gen- 
■iiifiwi  of  thia  book  ia  ationg  and  unanewemble; 
and  the  prooia  derived  fh>m  ita  internal  eharacter- 
ietica,  noiwithatanding  minor  dlfficulUea,  are  equally 
eoofinetng.  They  who  eonaider  a  minde  to  be 
eomtiiiing  impoanble,  and  thenfore  utterly  inered- 
iUe,  will  of  ooorae  doiy  that  the  book  had  an 
Apoatk  for  ita  author.  Bat  thoae  who  approach 
the  ioqutry  with  rainda  flree  from  thia  unphiloooph- 
ical  bba,  may  rmaonably  net  with  confidence  in 
the  oppoaite  ooncfaiaion.  G.  P.  F. 

*LiTBKATURB.  —  It  wiU  be  con?enient  to  ar- 
nngi  the  bmco  reeent  literature  rdating  to  the 
Ge^d  of  John  under  aereral  heada. 

1.  OtHmmenem  ami  CredUnHtg.'^ln  additfon 
to  the  worka  refared  to  abore,  and  under  the  art. 
GospsLS,  p.  959  ff.,  the  fottowing  may  be  noticed. 

Agninat  the  genuineneaB:  Brano  Bauer,  Kriiik 

d.  vommg.  Geaek.  d.  Joktumu^  Bkemen,  1840 ;  Ki-tHk 

4.  ErtmgtUtMy  Th.  i.,  BeiL  1860.    Schwcgler,  Dtr 

Mcmttmitmmt,  Ttib.  1841,  pp.  188>215;  Dot  nadi^ 

upotL  ZeUaUer,  Tilb.  1846,  ii.  846-374.     F.  C 

Baur,  t/ber  <L  Om^.  «.  d.  Ckarakter  d.  jokem, 

iCmmfftihtmt,  three  artidea  in  ZeUer'a  ThtoL  Jahrb. 

tor  18U,  repubhahed,  aubetantiaUy,  in  hia  KriL 

Umttrwuckvngen  Hb,  d,  kanon.  JivanfftUen,  Tfib. 

1847,  an  ^^  epoch-making  work,'*  as  the  Germans 

my;  see  aleo  hia  aitidea  in  the  TheoL  Jahrb.  1847, 

pp.  89-136  (against  Bleek) ;  1848,  pp.  964-886 

(Ftadul   questkm);  1854,  pp.   196-387   (against 

Lnthardi,  Dditasch,  Brtickner,  Hase);  1867,  pp. 

n9-i57  (againat  Luthardt  and  State) ;  Ar«  CAm- 

kaihvm  u.  a.  w.  dtr  drti  tnUn  Jakrhumkrie, 

Tfib.  1853,  2»  Anfl.  1860,  pp.  146-173,  a  oompre- 

bsBdre  sommary;  An   Berm  Dr,   Karl  Ha§9^ 

BmmbmriuHff,  u.  s.  w.  Tiib.  1865,  pp.  5-70;  DU 

VaMmgtr  Sckmie,  Tiib.  1859,  a<  Aofl.  1860,  pp.  85- 

m  (against  Wciase,  Wdzsiieker,  EwaM).  Zeller,  DU 

iliiSifiTii  Zeu^tUMte  fl6.  da$  Da  tern  «.  d.  Uraprung 

d.  merien  Ev,^  in  the  TktoL  Jahrb.  1845,  pp.  679- 

666;  Jdrngt  wtUert  Bemerhmgen,  ibid.  1847,  pp. 

136-174;  and  on  the  Gnoetio  quotationa  in  Hip- 

po^ytna,  Md.  1863,  pp.  144-161.     Koetlin,  Die 

fimmknjfmt  JJtUratur  d.  dltttten  Kirckt,  in  the 

7»eo^  Jahrb.  1851,  pp.  149-231,  cap.  p.  188  ff. 

Hilgenfoid,  Da%  Etang.  «.  dit  Brief t  JohannUj 

HaSa,  1849  (aaeribca  to  it  a  Gnostic  character); 

Dm  EvanffeMen,  I^dpe.  1864;  Da$  UrehrUtenthmn, 

Jena,  1856;  Der  Kamm  u.  die  KriL  d.  N.  71, 

HaDe,  1863,  p.  318  ff.;  also  articka  in  the  TheoL 

Jahrb.  1857,  pp.  498-533,  DU  johan.  EvangelUn. 

/rage;  and  m  hia  ZeUechr.f.  wm.  TheoL  1859, 

pffk  381-348,  383-448,  Dae  JohaMne^Evang.  «. 

wiM  gegenwdriigem  An^amimgen ;  Ibkl.  1866,  pp. 

16-103  (review  of  Abcrie):  pp.  196-318  (review 

if  Wdaaneker);  p.  339  ff.  (review  of  rischcndorf); 

iWd.  1866,  p.  118  ff.  (^dnst  Ptal);  ibid.  1867,  p. 

13  ff.  (gainst  nsehendorf  agdn);  p  179  ff.  (agahist 

l%gBBbach);  ibid.  1868,  p.  813  ff.   (notice  of 

SoirtededeGraol,Kdm,and8eholten).  VoUmar, 

BaMgiom  Jem,  Uift.  1867,  pp.  433-476 ;  Uraprmg 

AuMfdbn,  ZOiiah,  1166,  p.  91  ff.  (9«aiw« 
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TisdiendkYf);  also  arte,  in  TheoL  Jahrb.  1854,  p 
446  ff.,  and  Zeiteehr.  /.  witf.  TheoL  1860,  p.  3M 
ff  (J.  T.  Tohlor)  DU  Evasngelienfrage  in  Aiige- 
memen  u.  d.  Johanmtfrage  inebeaondere,  Ziirich, 
1858,  ascribes  the  Go^A  to  ApoUos!  oomp.  Hi)- 
genfdd,  m  hia  Zeiitchr.  f.  win.  ThtiA.  1859,  p. 
407  ff.,  and  Tobler,  ilAi.  1860,  pp.  169-303.  M. 
Schwalb,  No^te  sar  tetang.  de  Jean,  in  the  Stra»> 
bouig  Reo.  de  TheoL  1863.  p.  118  ff.,  349  ff.  R 
W.  Mackay,  The  Tubingen  School  and  He  Ant^ 
eedenU,  Lond.  1863,  pp.  358-311.  Martioeau,  art, 
on  Benan*B  Life  of  Jesus,  in  National  /2ae.  for  Oct. 
1863.  Schenkd,  Dae  CharaJeterbihi  Jeeu,  3«  AuA. 
Wieebaden,  1864,  pp.  17-36,  848-358.  Stniiai, 
Leben  Jeeu  /.  d.  deuieche  VoUc,  LeipdB.  1864,  M 
13,  13, 16-18,  83.  Biichd  Xicohs,  £tmiee  criU 
rntrla  Bible  ^N.  T,  Paris,  1864,  pp.  137-381, 
ascribes  the  (Soepd  to  a  disdple  of  John,  perhaps 
John  the  presbyter,  towards  the  end  of  the  fint 
oentuxy,  who  derived  the  substance  of  11  from  his 
master.  Weissocker,  l/ntereuchungen  Hb.  d.  evang. 
GeechidiU,  Gotha,  1864,  pp.  330-308,  takes  neailj 
the  same  view.  (Jomp.  Weiss's  re%iew  in  the  TlteoL 
Stud,  u.  KriL  1866,  p.  137  ff.  J.  U.  Scholten, 
[let  EvangeUe  naar  Johannee^  kril.  hieL  ondereoek, 
Ldden,  1865  (1864),  and  SuppL  1866;  French 
trans,  by  A.  R^viUe  in  the  Strasbourg  Revue  de 
TheoL  1864-66,  German  trans.  {Dtie  £v.  nach 
Johanmee,  krii.'-huL  Untereuchung),  Berl.  1867; 
eomp.  his  DU  SUetten  Zeugmeee  betreffend  dU 
Schriften  dee  N.  T.  (from  the  Dutch),  Bremen, 
1867.  A.  R^viUe,  La  qneetian  dee  J^vangiUe,  I., 
in  the  Bevue  dee  Deux  Mondee  l*r  nud,  1866. 
Renan,  Vie  de  Jitue,  13*  4d.  revue  et  augment^ 
Paris,  1867,  p.  z.  ff.,  Iviii.  ff.,  and  appen^Sz,  «*  De 
Tusage  qu'il  oonWent  de  fi&ire  du  quatri^me  £van- 
gile  en  toivant  k  vie  de  J^sus,"  pp.  477-541. 
Theodor  Kdm,  Geechichte  Jeeu  von  JVomta, 
Ztirioh,  1867,  i.  103-178  (aasigiis  the  date  a,  Dw 
110-115).  J.  C.  Matthea,  De  ouderdom  van  Jui 
Jnhanneeevangelie  tolgene  de  mtwemUge  geimge^ 
nieeen,  Ldden,  1867  (against  Hofrtcde  de  Groot). 
J.  J.  Tayler,  Attempt  (o  aecetiain  the  Character 
of  the  Fourth  OoepeL  Lond.  1867.  S.  Davidson, 
Introd.  to  the  N.  T.,  Lond.  1868,  iL  333-468. 
Wae  John  the  Author  of  the  Fc^rth  Qoepel  f  Bj 
a  Layinan.  Lond.  1868.  H.  Spaeth,  Nathanad, 
em  BeUrag  mtm  Veretandniee  d.  Comp.  d.  Logo^ 
Evang.,  in  Hilgenfdd's  Zeiteehr.  f.  wUe.  TheoL 
1858,  pp.  168-313,  309-343  (identifies  KathanMl 
with  John!). 

For  the  genuineness:  Fh>mniann,  Ueber  dU 
Eehtheit  m.  JntegritOt  dee  Ev.  Johanme  (against 
Wdase),  in  tiie  TheoL  Stud.  u.  KfiL  1840,  pp. 
853-930.  Grimm,  in  Ench  u.  Grober's  Allgtm, 
EncykL  »  Sect  Thdl  zzU.  (1843)  p.  18  ff.  IL 
Men,  Zur  johan.  Frage,  in  the  Stud.  d.  cfi. 
GeietSehheU  Wirtemberge,  1844,  Heft  3  (agahii* 
Baur).  Ebraid,  Dae  Ev.  Johamne  ti.  d.  neueeH 
Bgpotheee  d6.  setne  BiUatehmg,  Ziiiioh,  1846; 
WieeenechtrfUidie  Kriiik  d.  evang.  Geeehiehie, 
»  Attfl.  Eriangcn,  1850,  pp.  888-953.  Bleek, 
BeUrdge  ma-  EvangeKen-Kriltk,  Berl.  1846;  EinL 
indaeN.  7.,  Beri.  1863,  3*  Aufl.  1866,  pp.  149- 
387,  FVeneh  tnmdation  of  this  part,  entitled  ^ude 
eriL  emr  tj^vang.  eekm  eaimt  Jean,  Paris,  1864. 
Haofi;  tfber  d,  Omp.  d  johan,  Evang.,  in  tat 
Tht^  Stud  «.  KriL  1846,  pp.  660-630  (a^pinsl 
Baur);  Bemtrhmgen  d6.  eimge  Stellen  dee  vmrtm 
AffOM.,  ibU.  1849,  pp.  106-180.  A.  YiffoW,  ito» 
ihendeU  de  dvimg.  de  mnnl  Jean,  Ifontsnk 
:848  (40  pp.).    WdtMl,  Da$  Belbetamgrnm  4m 
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ntrttm  EvangtKtUn  iib>  miim  Pencm,  in  ITk^oL 
BSmd,  M.  Krk  1849,  pp.  678-688.  Emdd,  uto. 
h  hie  Jnhi-h,  (L  BibL  msten§ehajl^  Ui.  146  ff.,  r. 
178  (f.,  Tiii.  100  ff.,  180  ff.,  x.  83  ff.,  xU.  SIS  ff., 
tnd  G5U.  Gtlehtie  Awttigen^  1866,  p.  918  ff. ;  also 
DUJohan.  Schi-iJ^en  &btr$.  ti.  erkiOrt,  S  Bde.  Gctt 
1861-63,  esp.  ii.  400  ff.  A.  Niennejrer,  Verhan- 
deiinff  over  dt  tchthtid  d.  Joh.  $cltr\flen^  *«  U*8^ 
1863  ( yerhand,  vtm  het  Huaytck  fftnooUchap^ 
18«  dZ.)  Da  CVmU,  />e  i^x^te/  Jokatmei  en  d/nc 
KAn/ten,  Amit  1863.  C.  P.  Tiele,  Spedmm 
IkeoL  cotUinem  Annoiatumem  in  lucot  normuUo$ 
Ev.  JixaUf  ad  vindic,  hu/vs  Kv.  Amthentiamj  {ineti 
Exennui  de  Cop.  zxi.)i  Amtt.  1863.  G.  K.  Mayer 
(Oath.),  DU  AUAthtU  d,  Ev,  nnck  Johames, 
Bebafrhauten,  1864.  K.  F.  T.  Schneider,  DU 
^Echt/itU  d,  johan,  Ev.  narM.  den  ^tunren  Zeugm$- 
fBN,  lierl.  1864.  K.  Hase,  Die  Tnknger  Sckfde, 
Sentkchrtiben  an  Dr.  Baur^  Leips.  1866.  !*>  H. 
Slotemaker,  DUquisiiioy  qua,  oomparalU  nomwUU 
Kvang.  quarti  tt  Synopt.  &>cm,  uirommqtie  Fide$ 
titionca  confirmatttr,  Ligd.  Hut.  1866.  Art.  in 
Sational  Rev,  July,  1867,  pp-  83-137  {Bamr  and 
olhen  on  (he  Fourth  Goepel).  Aberle  (Cath.), 
Utber  d.  Z»oeck  d,  Johannes-Ev.f  in  TheoL  Quar- 
taltchnji,  1861,  p.  87  ff.,  ako  arte.  »Nt2.  1863,  p. 
437  ff.,  and  1864  (Papiaa),  p.  8  ff.  G.  P.  Fisher, 
The  GenuineneM  of  the  Fourth  Goq>el^  in  BibL 
Sacra  for  April,  1864,  reprinted,  with  additions. 
In  hit  Esittyi  on  the  Supernatural  Origin  of 
ChritHamiy,  New  Vorit,  1866,  pp.  33-168.  Godet, 
Examen  dee  princip.  qMetum$  toulev^ee  de  not 
f'owrt  nu  tujet  du  4«  evangile,  Paris,  1866  (separate 
issue  of  the  Appendix  to  his  ComtMnUiire) ;  German 
trans.  {Pr&fung  d,  wichtigUen  hit,  Streitfragen^ 
0.  s.  w.),  Ziirich,  1866.  Otto  Thenius,  Dae  Evan- 
gcUum  der  Evrmgelitn,  Leips.  1866  (70  pp.). 
Ilscliendorf,  Wann  wurrkn  wuere  EvangeUen 
ver/autf  Ijeipx.  1866,  4th  ed.,  greatly  enlarged, 
1866,  trans,  by  W.  I..  Gage  with  the  title  Origin  of 
the  Four  Go^le,  Boston,  1868  (Amer.  'IVact  Soc.). 
C  A.  Hase,  Von  Evang,  dee  Johannety  Leips. 
1866  (pp.  Tii.,  71).  Kiggenbach,  Die  Zeugniue 
fkr  doM  Ev.  Johnnnit  neu  uniereucht,  Basel,  1866 
(with  special  reference  to  VoUcmar),  presenting  the 
case  very  fairly  and  dearly.  Pressens^  Jeeus- 
Chriet,  eon  tempe,  ea  vie,  etc.  3«  M.  Paris,  1866, 
pp.  314-261 ;  Engl.  transUtion,  liond.  1866.  0.  A. 
How,  I/ietm-icfil  Character  of  (he  Goipele  tested, 
etc.  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Lit  Oct  1866  and 
July  1866,  valuable;  see  also  his  Jeeug  i^f  the 
Evangelitte,  I^ond.  1868,  pp.  823  ff.,  391  ff.  J.  I. 
Mombert,  Origin  of  the  Goepele,  in  BibL  Sacra 
for  Oct.  1866  (against  Strauss).  J.  J.  van  Oostersee, 
Daa  Johnnnesevtmgelium,  vier  Vortrdge  (ftom  the 
Dutch),  Giitersloh,  3867  (against  Scholten).  H. 
Jonker,  Het  EvangeUe  van  Johannei.  Bedenkingen 
Hgen  SchoUeh't  ki-il.  hiet.  onderaoek,  Amst.  1867. 
Hofstedo  de  Groot,  BneHidet  ale  ertter  Zcugt  .  .  . 
dies  Johanneeevangefiunu  in  Verbindung  mU  andem 
Zeug»n  bis  gur  Mitte  dee  twti(en  Jahrhunderte, 
Deutsche  vermehrte  Ausg.,  Leips.  1868  (1867). 
. .  F.  Oarlce,  The  Fourth  Goepei  and  ite  Author, 
in  the  Christian  Ewaminer  for  Jan.  1868.  J.  P. 
Deramey  (tlie  Abb<$),  Dtfense  du  quatriime  JSvan- 
uile,  Paris,  1868.  See  also  the  commentaries  of 
LUclre,  Tholoclc,  Mejer,  Lnthardt,  Bilumlein,  AaU^, 
Godet,  and  parUcuUriy  BrUcliner'B  edition  of  De 
Wette.  Fur  a  general  view  of  th«  whole  sal^leet, 
md  an  historical  sketch  of  the  discnwion,  lee  Holti- 
auum  in  Bnnseirs  BiMrwerk,  tol.  riU.  (1M6)  pp. 
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The  bfstocy  of  the  Psaehal  eontivf«ny  In  Iki 
seeood  century  has  been  the  solgeet  of  nmek  ^ 
bate  with  reftrace  to  its  supposed  bearing  vpoa 
the  genuineness  of  the  Fourth  GoepeL  Tbm  prin* 
dpal  separate  works  are  by  Wdtael,  Die  chrisA, 
Passnfeier  d,  drei  ersten  Jahrhunder^  Ptex. 
1848,  and  HilgenfeM,  Der  Pasektmtrtk  der  ailm 
Kirehe,  HaUe,  1860.  See  abo  Schwcgler,  ifeis- 
tiomtmus,  p.  191  ff.  {  Banr,  Die  kanom.  A'swuyefff, 
pp.  369,  334  ff..  863  ff.,  also  in  TheoL  Jakr^  for 
1847,  1848,  1867,  ZeiUekr,  f.  lotss.  ThtU,  1858, 
and  h2s  CArigtenMtoH,  a.  s.  w.,  8*  Anil.,  p.  166  SI: 
Hilgenfeld  in  ThetJL  Jahrb.  for  1848  and  1867, 
and  Zcitechr.f.  wist.  TheoL  1868,  1861;  l^ykr 
and  Daridson,  as  refomd  to  above.  On  the  other 
side,  see  Bleek,  BeUrdge^  p.  166  ff.,  EinL  p.  IW 
ff.  (3«  Aufl.):  Weitael,  in  ^eo^  Stud.  u.  KriL  ftr 
1848;  Steits,  ibid,  1866,  1867,  1860,  Jairb,  f. 
deuische  ThcoL  1861,  and  Henog*s  Btal-EueJL 
art.  Patcha,  Ste  abo  W.  Milligan,  The  Eatter 
Controvertiet  of  the  Second  Century  m  Ci^etr  rH^ 
turn  to  the  Gospel  cfJdhn,  in  the  Omtemp.  Reeieu 
for  Sept  1867.  —On  the  intetpivUtion  of  the  paa- 
sages  in  John  supposed  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  tliere  are  recent  aitides  by  L. 
Paul,  in  the  TheoL  Stud.  u.  KriL  1866,  p.  863  ff., 
1867,  p.  634  ff.,  Graf,  ibid.  1867,  p.  741  ff.,  and  W. 
Milligan,  The  Last  Stqaper  of  our  Lord  us  reb- 
ted  in  the  Three  Earlier  EvangeSsU  and  m  Sl 
John,  in  the  Contenqt.  Redeio  fat  Aug.  1868,  to 
be  followed  by  another  artide.     [Pabsotl'r.] 

3.  (yommenlaries.  —  In  addition  to  those  afavidy 
menUoned,  the  following  are  worthy  of  nodee:  — 
C  C.  Tittmann,  Meietemaia  Sacra,  lips.  1816, 
trans,  with  Notes  by  James  Young,  8  vnla.  Edin. 
1837  (Bibl.  Oab.).  Adalb.  Maier  (Osth.),  Omiiii. 
Ob.  d.  Ev,  des  Johannes,  8  Bde.  Oarkmhe,  1848- 
46.  There  are  other  Catholic  commentaiies  by 
Klee  (1839),  Patritius  (1867),  Messmer  (I860), 
KloAitar  (1863),  and  Biding  (1866).  Banngv- 
ten-Crustus,  Theol.  Auslegung  d.  johan.  Sckriften, 
3  Bde.  Jena,  1844-46.  W.  F.  Beaser,  Dus  Ev, 
St.  Joh.  in  Bibelstunden  ausgelegt,  1851,  4»  AvM. 
HaUe,  1860.  James  Fold,  The  Goipel  of  SL  John 
lUusirated  from  AneieiU  and  Modem  Audsore, 
\jond.  1863.  Thduck,  Comm.  turn  Eu.  Jokammis, 
7«  umgearb.  Aufl.,  Gotha,  1867,  tnna.  by  C  P. 
Kiuuth  from  the  6th  Genu.  ed.  with  addition 
from  the  7th,  Philad.  1859.  Okhaawn,  BibL 
Comm.  Bd.  ii.  Abth.  1,  Das  Ev.  d.  Joh.,  4*  Aufl. 
umgearb.  von  Ebrard,  1863,  and  Abth.  2,  DU 
Leifiensgeschichte  naeh  den  4  £rv.,  revidirt  voa 
Ebnud,  4«  Aufl.  1868  (the  Engl.  tnms.  is  flmn 
the  previous  edition).  J.  P.  Lange,  Das  Ev.  natk 
Johannes,  (heoL-homiletisch  bearbtitet,  Bieiefehi, 
1860  (llieil  iv.  of  hte  Bibeboerk),  English  trans, 
in  press.  New  York,  1868.  KwaU,  Du  johan. 
Sclnifien  Oberseet  u,  erkUtrt,  Bd.  1.  Gotting.  1861, 
oomp.  National  Review  for  July,  1863.  Heng- 
stenberg,  Das  Ev.  d,  heiL  Johannes  erlautertj  3 
Bde.  Beri.  1861-63,  EngL  tnms.,  3  vols.,  Edin. 
1866,  3d  Germ.  ed.  of  vol.  i.  1867.  H.  A.  W. 
Meyer,  KriL  eaeeg.  Handb.  ii6.  d.  Ev,  d,  Jokammes, 
4«  Aufl.  Getting.  1863  (Abth.  iL  of  his  JToi*-- 
meitiar).  Holtsnann  in  Bonsen's  HibeUoerk^  Bd. 
iT.  Th.  i.  Leips.  1863.  J.  F.  Astl^  Es^Soatiim 
de  t  inmg.  sekm  SL  Jean,  trad.  noun,  aeec  up- 
pemHce,  3  iivr.  Gcn^  1863-64  (Hvr.  1,  i,  anon.) 
W.  Biiiimlsin,  Comm,  ^  d.  Ee.  d.  Jektmses 
Stattg.  1868.  De  Wette,  JTarse  ErkiSnatf  a 
Ev.m,d.  Bri^e  Jehamies,  5*  Aii«.  vmi  B.  BMkh 
nsr  (mueh  enhigad  and  hnpiovta),  i^lps.  IMi 
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{HI  L  Tlu  liL  of  hii  Eaxg,  Handh,).  F.  Godet, 
Comm.  mtr  P^txmg,  de  8i,  Jean  8  torn.  Paris, 
IM4-06.  (Anon.  )  ErI&utenmytr.  d.  Kv,  SU  Jo- 
4aMM,  BerL  1805  (popiUAr).  C.  H.  A.  von  Bui^ 
0tf,  Dn*  £v,  nnek  Jok,  JtuUeh  erId&H,  NonlL 
1868  (1867).  For  the  popokr  American  eommen- 
Ivki  of  Barnes,  Kiplej,  livermore,  Pluge,  Jacobus, 
Ball,  Owen,  Wliedon,  and  Warren,  and  for  other 
vorini  see  the  literature  onder  Gospkls,  pp.  960, 
96L 

On  the  Proem  of  the  Gospel,  see  also  Prof.  9ta- 
vi*e  EwnminaUon  of  John  i.  1-18,  in  the  fiiM. 
Swm,  1850,  ▼!!.  13-54,  281-837,  comp.  Norton's 
BMement  of  JUatom^  etc.,  dd  ed.,  pp.  307-881. 
Hnelsinaiin,  Dt  Evang,  Joatmei  IntroUuy  IJps. 
1855.  F.  A.  Philippi,  Der  Eingang  dtt  JohtM- 
metemmgtlimmB  nuageUgt^  Stnttg.  1867.  On  John 
n.  85-4U»,  see  £.  P.  Barrows  in  Bibl,  Sacm,  xi. 
S73-798;  oo  John  xi.  1-16,  Oomlich,  Die  Bd/hael 
^  Erwxhmg  LaMnrtu,  m  TktoL  Stud.  «.  KriL 
IMS,  pp.  65-110,  948-336. 

8.  Doetrime,  —  PMsing  by  earlier  and  less'  fan- 

pavtaat  works,  toi  whieh  see  Reoss,  GescA.  d.  keil 

SekrifUn  N.  T.  §  S17,  3«  Aufl.,  we  maj  notice  the 

fDOowing:  F.  W.  Rettb^,  An  Joannee  in  exH- 

bendn  Jetm  Natitra  rtHq.  eanon,  ScriptU  vtre  re- 

pmgneit  Gotting.  1896.    C.  L.  W.  Grimm,  De 

JoamneoB  Chriatologke  Indole  PauUmB  oomparata^ 

fipa.  1833.     U  A.  Simeon,  Smnma  TheotogiaJo- 

oimes,  R^.  1839.     Karl  FVommaon,  Der  Johan' 

neiteke  Lehrbegriff,  Leipa.  1839.     Reuss,  fdeen 

sar  EmL  in  d.  Ev,  d  Jolumnei,  in  the  Denkeehri/l 

JL  AwL  Geeelltehrtfl  sn  StraaAurg^  1840,  pp.  7- 

60;  Die  johan.  Theohgie,  in  the  Strassbuig  Bei- 

irige  an  den  tkeoL  Wieeenedkaften,  1847,  L  1-84, 

and  more  fully  in  hb  Hitl.  de  h  IhM.  ehritienne^ 

9<  61.  Str«b.  1860,  U.  869-400.     C.  R.  KostUn, 

Der  Lekrbegriff  d,  Ev.  u*  d.  Brief  e  Joknnnie^ 

QerL  1843,  thorough;  comp.  ZeDsr's  review  in  bis 

TkeeL  Jahrb.    1845,  It.    75-100.      Lotterbeek 

(OUh.),  Die  neuUsL  Lehrbegriffe,  Mains,  1853, 

a.  959-999.     Neander,  Pfiaraung  u.  Leitmg,  4« 

Anfl.  1847,  EngL  tmis.  rerissd  by  Robinson,  N. 

T.  1865,  pp.  508-531.     Hilgenfeld,  D:it  Ev.  u.  die 

Brief e  Jokanniaj  nach  ihrem  Lehrbegriff  darge- 

KeflC,  Halle,  1849.    Messner,  Die  Lehre  der  Apw- 

lei,  Leipc.  1856,  pp.  816-360.    I^ecbler,  Dae  aposl. 

m.  d.  nachapoBt  ZeitaUer,  9«  Aufl.  Stuttg.  1857, 

pp.  105-939.     C.  F.  Schmid,  Bibl.  TheoL  dee  N. 

T^  9*  Aufl.  Stuttg.  1859,  pp.  588-617.     Weis- 

ndnr,  Dae  SeUutauugmtt  d.  jah.  Chri§tv$i  in  the 

Jahrb.  f  deniMcke  TheoL  1857,  ii.  154-906,  and 

BeHrUge  mr  Char,  d.Joh,  Ev.  ibid.  1859,  iv.  685- 

767;  eomp.  Hilgenfdd^s  rrriew  in  his  Zeitechr.  f 

MMB.  TheoL  1859,  pp.  283-813,  and  1862,  p.  25  ff. 

Wei«v  Der  johan,  Lehrbegriff^  Berl.  1862,  comp. 

HQgenfield's  reriew  in  his  Zeitachrift  u.  s.  w.  1863, 

ft  96-116,  214-228,  and  Wdssiieker,  Die  johan, 

Logoelehre,  in  Hm  Jahrb.  f  deuUche  TheoL  1862, 

rii.   619-708.      Baur,  Vorlemtrgen  Ober  neuieeL 

1'heoL,  Ldps.  1864,  m.  351-4C?.    Beyschlag,  Die 

Cnriatologie  dee  N,  T.,  Beri.  1866,  pp.  65-107, 

OTBp.  Pfldderer*8  review  in  the  Zeitechr,  f  wist. 

TheoL  ix.  241-266.     Scholter  Dn$  Ev.  nach  J<f- 

bamnee,  Berl.  1867,  pp.  77-171.    Grooa,  ttber  den 

Begr^fder  Koicit  ^  JflAonfies,  In  ThioL  Stud,  u 

KriL  1868,  pp.  244-278. 

On  John's  doctrine  o(  the  Logos  one  may  alsc 
■w  S.  O.  Bengei,  Obee.  de  xSy^  Joanme,  Part.  i. 
18M  On  his  0/nme.  Acad,  1884,  pp.  407-496); 
medDsr,  De  Subeiitmtia  rS  9el^  xAy^  apid 
^htimmk  Jud,  ei  Joamtem  Apo§L  MmEo.  In  Us 
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Zeitechr,  f  d.  hieL  Theoi.^  1849,  Heft  8;  Jok. 
Ochs  (Cath.),  Der  johan,  Logoabegrtff^  Hambw 
1848:  Jordan  Bucher  (Cath.)«  DeeApoettle  Johan- 
nee  Lehre  vom  Logoe^  SehaiThausen,  1856;  and 
Rohricht,  Zur  johan.  Logoelehre,  in  the  TheoL 
Stud,  u,  KriL  1868,  pp.  999-315.  L1icke*s  disser- 
tation on  the  Logos,  prefixed  to  his  commentary,  ii 
translated  by  Dr.  Noyes  In  the  Chrittian  Exam" 
iner  for  March  and  May,  1849.  Domer^s  remarks 
on  the  same  sol^t,  Lehre  von  dtr  Permm  Chriati^ 
1845,  i.  15  ff.  (Engl,  trans.  1. 18  ff.)  are  tnmsbitrd 
by  Prof.  Stuart  In  the  BibL  Sacra  for  Oct.  1850. 

4.  <S(^e.  — See  J.  D.  Schulze,  Der  eekr^ftrjd- 
lirieehe  Charakter  m,  Werth  dee  Johamtea^  liCipBi 
1803.  T.  G.  Seyflkrth,  Beitrag  aur  Spedakka^ 
akUriatik  d.  johan.  Schriften,  jjdpe.  1893.  Cked- 
ner,  EinL  in  d.  N.  T,,  Halle,  1836,  1.  998  ff.,  iw> 
produced  in  Dsridson's  /ntrod,  to  the  N.  T,  Lsnd. 
1848,  i.  841  ff.,  comp.  his  fntrod.  1868,  U.  469  ft 
T.  P.  C.  Kaiser,  X>6  epedaU  Joan.  ApoaL  Gram^ 
mtUiea  Cufyfa  NegHgentia  Hberanda^  9  Piogr. 
Eriang.  1849.  WUke,  Neuteat.  Bhetorik,  1848, 
paaaim.  Luthardt,  Dna  johan,  EvangeUum^  186% 
i.  91-69.  B.  F.  Westoott,  fntrod,  to  the  Study  of 
the  GoapeUf  Boston,  1869,  pp.  964-275.         A. 

JOHN,  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  GEN- 
ERAL OF.  Jte  AuthenUdtg. —The  external 
eridenoe  is  of  the  most  satisfitftory  nature.  Eoseblns 
places  it  in  his  list  of  bfAoXoyob/M^m  [eee  above,  p. 
373],  and  we  bare  amfde  proof  that  it  was  acknowl* 
edged  and  reoei?ed  as  the  production  of  the  Apostk 
John  in  the  writings  of  Polycarp  (Ep.  ad  PhUqjp, 
e.  7);  Papias,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius  {ff,  K,  UI.  39): 
IrenKus  {Ado,  Har,  ill.  18);  Origen  {apud  Em 
ff.  E,  ri.  25);  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  lib 
ii.);  TtortuUian  {Ado,  Prax,  o.  15);  Cyprian  {Ep, 
xxriii.);  and  there  is  no  voice  in  antiquity  raised 
to  the  contraiy. 

On  the  grounds  of  internal  eridence  it  has  been 
questioned  by  [S.  G.]  Lange  {Die  Schrifl.  Johamda 
QberutKt  und  erkiart^  rol.  iii.);  Cludius  {Uran^ 
eichten  dee  Chriatenthume);  Bretschneider  {Prober 
biUa  de  Evang,  et  EpiaL  Joan,  Ap.  indole  et  origine) ; 
Zeller  {Theologiache  Jahrb&cher  for  1845).  The 
objections  made  by  these  critics  are  too  slight  to 
be  worth  menUoniog.  On  the  other  band  the  in- 
ternal evidence  for  its  being  the  work  of  St.  John 
from  its  similarity  in  style,  language,  and  doctrine 
to  the  Gospel  Is  overwhelming.  Macknight  ( Prrface 
to  Firat  Epiatle  of  John)  has  drown  out  a  list  of 
nineteen  passages  in  the  epistle  whieh  are  so  similar 
to  an  equal  number  of  passages  in  the  Gospel  that 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  two  writings 
emanated  ftom  the  same  mlndi  or  that  one  author 
was  a  strangely  suocessftil  copyist  both  of  the  wcrds 
and  of  the  sentiments  of  the  other.  The  nllusioo 
agdn  of  the  writa  to  himself  is  such  as  wouM  snit 
St.  John  the  Apostle,  and  veiy  few  but  St.  John 
(1  Ep.  L  1). 

Thus  w)  see  that  the  high  probability  of  the 
authorship  Is  established  bo&  by  the  internal  evi* 
dence  and  by  the  external  evidence  taken  i^Mrt. 
Unite  them,  and  this  probability  rises  to  a  monl 
certainty. 

With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  St  John  wrott 

I  the  epistle  (for  an  epistle  it  essentially  is,  though 

'not  oommenoing  or  eonduding  in  tlie  epistolary 

form)  there  Is  oonsldersble  diversity  of  opinion. 

GroUus,  Hammond,  Whitby,  Benson,  Maeknighi, 

fix  a  date  piwrkNis  to  the  destmetion  of  Jerusaiem. 

I  mdetstanning  (bat  probably  not  oorreetly)  the  ••• 
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prwdoD  Mft  it  thfe  laii  time  **  (ii.  18)  to  ider  to 
the  Jewish  Church  and  nataon.  Jjuxlner,  Wbiston, 
Umpe,  &IiU,  Le  Clero,  Beemge,  Beauaobre,  Dupin, 
Davidaon,  aasign  it  to  the  doee  of  the  fint  oenturj. 
Tbie  is  the  loore  probable  date.  There  are  levenl 
bxlicationa  of  the  epiatle  being  poiAerior  to  the 
Gospel. 

Uke  the  Gospel  it  was  probaUj  written  from 
Ephesns.  Grotiua  fiin  I'atmos  ss  the  ptnct  at 
which  it  was  written  —  Macknight,  Judca.  But  a 
kte  date  wouM  involve  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
Ephesus.  The  permm§  addrttted  are  certainly  not 
tbe  Parthiaos,  according  to  the  inscriptions  of  one 
Greek  and  several  Latin  MSS.  There  is  however 
a  somewhat  widely  spread  Latin  tradition  to  this 
efieet  resting  on  the  authority  of  St.  Augustine, 
Oassiodorus,  and  Bede;  and  it  is  ddRended  by  Estius. 
Tlie  Greek  Church  knew  no  such  report  Laidner 
h  cleariy  right  when  he  says  that  it  waa  primarily 
naeant  Ibr  the  Churehea  of  Asia  under  St.  John'a 
inspection,  to  whom  he  had  already  oraAy  delivered 
hia  doctrine  (i.  3,  iL  7). 

Xne  main  nt^td  of  tne  epiatle  docs  not  appear 
to  be  that  of  oppoahi^  the  errors  of  the  Dooet« 
(Schmidt,  Bertholdt,  Niemeyer),  or  of  the  Gnoatica 
(Kleuker),  or  of  the  Nicohdtana  (l^fackiiigbt),  or 
of  the  Cerinthiana  (Michadia),  or  of  all  of  them 
together  (Townaend),  or  of  the  Sabiana  (Barkey, 
Storr,  Keil),  or  of  Judaisers  (Loeffler,  Semler),  or 
of  apoatatea  to  Judaiam  (Lange,  Ejchbonif  Hiin- 
lain):  the  leading  purpose  of  the  Apoatle  appeara 
to  be  rather  oonatructive  than  polemical.  St.  John 
is  remarkable  both  in  his  history  and  in  his  writings 
for  his  abhorrence  of  falee  doctrine,  but  he  does  not 
attack  error  as  a  controversialist.  He  states  the 
deep  truth  and  hys  down  the  deep  moral  teaching 
of  Christianity,  and  in  this  way  rather  than  directly 
condemns  heresy,  lu  the  uitroduction  (i.  1~4)  the 
Apostle  states  the  purpose  of  his  epistle.  It  is  to 
declare  the  Word  of  life  to  those  whom  he  is  ad- 
drsasing,  in  order  that  he  and  they  might  be  united 
in  true  communion  with  each  other,  and  with  God 
the  Father,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  He  at  once 
bcghis  to  explain  the  natun  and  conditions  of  com- 
aunion  with  God,  and  bang  led  on  ihrni  this  point 
mto  other  topics,  he  twice  brings  himself  back  to 
the  same  subject  The  first  part  of  the  epistle 
may  be  considered  to  end  at  ii.  S8.  The  Apoetle 
begins  afresh  with  the  doctrine  of  sonship  or  com- 
munion at  ii.  S9,  and  returns  to  the  same  theme  at 
iv.  7.  His  lesson  throughout  is,  that  the  means 
of  union  with  God  are,  on  the  part  of  Christ,  his 
atoning  blood  (i.  7,  U.  3,  iii.  6,  iv.  10,  14,  v.  6) 
and  advocacy  (ii.  1 )  —  on  the  part  of  man,  hdincas 
(i.  6),  obedience  (ii.  3),  purity  (iU.  H),  fidth  (iiL  23, 
iv.  3,  V.  6),  and  above  all  k>ve  (ii.  10,  iii.  U,  )v.  7, 
▼.  1).  St  John  is  designated  the  Apostle  of  Love, 
and  rigbUy ;  but  it  shotdd  be  ever  remembered  that 
his  "  love  "  does  not  exdude  or  ignore,  but  em- 
brace)! both  faif  h  and  obedience  as  constituent  parts 
ftf  itself.  Indeed,  St  Paul's  «» fiuth  that  worketh 
by  k>ve,'*  and  St  James's  *<  works  that  are  the 
fruit  of  faith,"  and  St  John's  *«  love  which  springs 
from  faith  and  produces  obedience,"  are  all  one 
and  tJie  same  ntate  of  mind  described  according  to 
the  fint,  third,  or  second  stage  into  which  we  are 
^ble  to  analyse  the  oomplez  whole. 

Thcfe  are  two  doubtftd  passages  In  this  epistle, 
d.  S3.  "  but  he  that  acknowledgeth  the  Son  hath 
the  Father  also,"  and  v.  7,  '« For  there  sra  three 
that  bear  record  in  hearni,  the  Father,  the  Word, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  an  ona."  Tha 
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queation  of  their  anthentieity  ia  argnad  at  krgA 
by  Mill  (note  at  the  end  of  1  John  v.),  and  Heane 
(Introduction  to  H.  5.  iv.  p.  448,  Lood.  1834  [oa 
ioth  ed.,  1850,  pp.  366  AT.]).  It  woold  appear 
without  doubt  that  they  are  not  genuine.  The 
bitter  paaaage  ia  contained  in  four  <mly  of  tha  15C 
[S50]  MSS.  of  the  epiatle,  the  Codei  Gudphert»yt»- 
nua  of  the  aerenteenth  century,  the  Codex  KariaaiaB. 
a  ibrgery  anbeequent  to  the  year  1614,  the  Oodeft 
Britannicua  or  Montibrtii  of  the  fifteenth  or  au- 
teenth  century,  and  the  Codes  Ottobonianna  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  ia  not  found  in  tlie  Syriac 
veraiona,  in  the  Coptic,  the  Sahidic,  the  EthioiiieY 
the  Armenian,  the  Arabic,  the  Slavonic,  nor  in  any 
ancient  version  exeept  the  latin;  and  tin  beai 
ediUona  of  even  Uie  Latin  vervou  omit  it  It  waa 
not  quoted  by  one  Greek  Father  or  writer  prevkwa 
to  the  14th  century.  It  waa  not  inaerted  in  Eraa- 
mua'a  editiona  of  tlie  Greek  Teatament,  pubtiabed 
in  1616  and  1619,  nor  in  that  of  Aldoa,  1618;  nor 
in  that  of  GerbeUua,  1621;  nor  of  Cephahena,  1684; 
nor  of  CoUncua,  1634;  nor  in  Luther'a  versioii  of 
1646.  Againat  aueh  an  amount  of  extensal  teati 
mony  no  internal  evidence,  however  weigfaty,  ooaU 
be  of  avail.  For  the  expoaition  of  the  paaaage  aa 
containing  the  words  in  question,  aee  (as  quoted  by 
Home)  I^.  IIorsley*s  Sermoiu  (i.  p.  193).  For 
the  same  passage  interpreted  without  the  diapnted 
words,  see  Sir  Isaac  Newton'a  I/isL  of  TVo  TtxtB 
(Worka,  v.  p.  6S8,  I^ood.  1779).  See  alao  Eoalyn'a 
Knquirffj  etc.,  liond.  1717.  See  Anther,  T^via 
{Lettert  to  Gibbon,  Ijond.  1786);  Poraon  (L^ten 
to  TravU,  Ii>nd.  1790);  Bishop  Marsh  {IjeHvn  to 
Ti-arif,  Lond.  1796);  ^lichaelis  (/nir.  to  New  TeM. 
iv.  p.  41S,  Lond.  180S);  Griesbach  (Diatribe  ap- 
pended to  vol.  U.  of  Greek  TetL  Hahe,  1806); 
Butler  (ffona  BibUca,  ii.  p.  246,  Lond.  1807); 
(Harke  (Suceeenon,  etc,  i.  p.  71,  Lond.  1807); 
Bbhop  BuigesB  ( Mndiontian  of  1  John  v.  7,  Lood. 
1822  and  1823;  Adnotationei  MiUii,  etc.,  18tt; 
Utter  to  the  Ctergy  of  St,  David'M,  1826;  Two 
Letten  to  Mrs.  Jomma  Bmltle,  1831,  1836),  to 
which  may  be  added  a  disaertation  in  the  Life  of 
Bp,  Burgesi,  p.  398,  Land.  1840.  .    F.  M. 

*  It  is  fiir  from  correct  to  speak  of  the  bat  daass 
of  1  John  ii.  23  as  **  doubtful/*  and  even,  aa  Is 
done  above,  to  include  it  in  the  same  category  wtt 
1  John  V.  7,  as  **  wiUnxit  doubt  .  .  .  not  gcnufaie." 
The  clause  in  question,  though  omitted  in  the  aa- 
called  **  received  text,'*  is  supported  by  decisive 
evidence,  and  b  regarded  aa  goiuine  by  all  ctitiea 
of  any  note.  Ita  omisaion  in  some  manoaeiipts 
was  obviously  occasioned  by  the  like  ending  (In  the 
original)  of  the  preceding  ebuse. 

To  prevent  a  mistake  which  has  often  been  mads, 
it  may  be  well  to  say  explicitly  that  the  whole  of  1 
John  V.  7  is  not  spurious,  but  the  words  which 
foUow  "  bear  record,**  together  with  the  first  chMae 
of  ver.  8,  "  and  there  are  three  that  bear  witness 
in  earth.**  The  genuine  text  of  w.  7,  8  rreda 
simply,  <«  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  [or 
rather,  *  bear  witness,*  as  the  same  verb  is  rendered 
in  ver.  6],  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  hiooa 
and  the  three  agree  in  one.** 

For  a  fidl  account  of  the  controvetsy  on  Um 
famous  passage,  one  may  conault  the  Rev.  WUUaai 
Orme's  Memoir  of  the  Omtrovertff  rtfpectinp  the 
Three  ffetwenly  ITtfaieafes,  publiahed  under  tha 
name  of  "^Criticua,**  London,  1830 ;  neweditioo,wfth 
notea  and  an  Appendix,  bringing  the  hiatory  of  the 
diaooaalon  down  to  the  preaent  time,  by  E.  Ahbal 
New  ruk,  1866.    To  the  liat  of  pabHaatki  at 
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Ihfl  juniiwj  given  above  the  following  denrven 
to  be  ad^sd  for  its  signal  ability,  and  the  valuable 
Ininnaiioa  it  oontAina:  A  llndicatum  of  the 
LiUrary  Ckaradtr  of  Profutor  Pormm^from  the 
Jmmaieeniom  ofthoJU.  Rev,  Thoma$  Burgesi^ 
.  ,  »  Bg  CrUo  CofUabri^ietuis^  Cambridge,  1827. 
TIm  aothor  waa  Dr.  Tbomaa  Tuiton,  afterwards 
Bishop  d  Ely;  and  to  him  are  probably  to  be 
Bserifaed  the  i^  artideB  which  had  previously  up- 
pearad  on  the  sal^ect  in  the  QuarUriy  ReoUw  for 
Mareh  1833,  and  Dec  1825.  On  the  other  side 
may  be  meotioned  Gaidinal  Wiseman^s  Two  Letters 
on  womo  Part»  of  the  Coniroeeny  ooneeming  the 
Oenmimtneu  of  John  v.  7,  in  the  Caih.  Mag,  for 
1838  aod  1833,  reprinted  in  vol  i.  of  his  Euaye^ 
LonL  185-3.  These  letters  relate  almost  wholly  to 
the  loading  of  the  passage  in  the  Old  Latin  version. 
f\Dr  an  answer,  see  Dr.  William  Wright's  Appendix 
to  his  tranalation  of  Seller's  BibL  Hermenevtics 
(1835),  pp.  633  ff.;  Tregelles  in  Home's  introd,^ 
10th  ed.,  p.  363  t;  and  the  Appendix  to  the 
American  niitJon  of  Orme*s  Memoir,  pp.  186-191. 
Dr.  Tregeiles,  in  the  J  own.  of  Sac.  IM.  for  April, 
1858,  p.  167  fT.,  has  exposed  the  extraordinary  mM- 
statwnfnts  of  Dr.  Joseph  Tumbull  in  relation  to 
this  pssaage.  The  New  Plea  for  the  AutheniicUy 
fihe  Text  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witneuee^  by 
Ihs  Rev.  Cliaries  Fonter,  London,  1867,  deserves 
aotioe  only  as  a  literary  and  psycholmj^eal  curiosity. 
lAUrtUmre  relating  to  the  Epiitke  of  John  in 
general  and  the  Firtt  Epittle  in  particular.  —  Be- 
^des  the  older  general  commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament  or  tlM  Epistles,  as  those  of  Calvin,  Besa, 
GrotioB,  Bengel,  Whitby,  Doddridge,  Maeknight, 
ind  general  works  on  the  Catholic  Epistles,  as  those 
of  Geo.  Benson  (3d  ed.  1756),  J.  B.  CarpsoT  (1790), 
As^oiti  (1801-08),  Grashof  (1830),  Jachmann 
(1^),  Abpw  Sumner  {Practicai  JCapotiiion,  Lond. 
1840),  Barnes  {Notes,  Eacplan.  and  Praetioal,  New 
York,  1847),  Kari  Braune  {Die  Mben  Id.  KathoL 
Briefe  atr  Er^uung  amgelegty  3  Mefte,  6rimQu^ 
1847-48),  and  the  mora  recent  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament  by  Bloomfield,  Alford,  Webster  and 
Wilkinson,  and  Wocdsworth,  the  following  special 
iRBrin  may  be  noticed:  Whiston,  Comm.  on  the 
Three  Caih.  Epistles  qfJohti,  Lond.  1719.  Semler, 
Paraphr,  m  primam  Joan,  EpisL  cum  Prolegg. 
ei  Jnimadn.  Rign*  1792.  Morus,  Prcdectiones 
exegeL  tn  tree  Joannis  Epistolas,  Ups.  1796,  also 
1810.  Rich.  Shepherd,  JVotet,  Critical  and  Disser- 
tabtrg,  on  the  Gospel  and  Episties  of  John,  Lond. 
1796,  abo  1802,  new  ed.  1841.  T.  Hawkins,  Comm. 
on  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Epistles  of  John, 
Halifiu[,1808.  Karl  Rickli, /oAofifiu  erster  ^rte/ 
erktart  u.  angewendei  in  PretSgten,  mit  hist,  Vor^ 
herieht  «.  exegeL  Anhange,  Luzem,  1828.  Paulus, 
JMf§  dreg  LekHriefs  von  Johannes  iters, «.  erkIdH, 
Hiidelb.  1839.  Liicke,  Comm,  iU>.  d.  Briefe  dee 
£9.  Johannes,  3*  Aufl.  Bonn,  1836,  Engl,  trans. 
by  T.  O.  Bepp,  Edin.  1837  (Bibl.  CsJb.),  3d  (German 
ed.  by  E.  Berthean,  1856.  O.  F.  Fritasche,  De 
EjpistL  Johan,  Loeis  digiciiiorihus  0mm.  L,  Turid, 
1837,  rsprinted  In  Fritaehionim  Opusec,  Acad,, 
lips.  1838,  pp.  376-308.  Robt.  Shepherd,  Notes 
on  the  Goepet  and  EpisUes  of  John,  'ond.  1840. 
Neander,  Der  ervte  Brief  Johannis,  praktiseh 
erUetert,  BerL  1851,  Engl,  trai^  by  Mrs.  H.  0. 
Consnt^  New  Toifc,  1852.  L  E.  F.  Sarder,  Comm, 
SM  d  Brr,  Joh,  Elberf.  1851.  not  important  Q. 
K.  Mayer  (Oath.),  Comm,  Hi*,  d.  Brr,  d  Ap.  Joh., 
WisB,  1851 .  W.  F.  Besser,  tU  Briefe  St.  Johan- 
yu  is  mhsltmnien  mmgeiegt,  HaUs,  1851,  a«  AmIL 
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18G2.  Diisterdieck,  DU  drei  Johan,  BrUfe,  mk 
vollsidnd.  theoL  Commentar,  2  Bde.  Gott.  1853-58. 
D.  Erdmann,  Primm  Joannis  EpisL  argumeiUmn, 
etc.  Beral.  1865.  F.  D.  Maurice,  The  lilies  of 
St.  John,  A  Series  of  Lectures  on  Christian 
Ethics,  Camb.  1857,  new  ed.  1867.  Myrbei|^, 
Comm.  in  Epist,  Johannis  primam,  UpsaL  ISS* 
(pp.  xiv.,  74).  Ebrard,  Die  Britfe  Johannis,  u.  s.  w. 
Konigsb.  1859  (Bd.  vi.  Abth.  iv.  of  Olshausen's 
BibL  Comm.),  English  tvansl.  Edin.  1860  (Clark's 
For.  TheoL  Lihr,).  Karl  Braune,  Die  drei  Briefs 
d.  ApoeL  Johannes,  theoL-homHet,  bearbeitet,  Biefe- 
fold,  1865  (TheU  xv.  of  Lange's  Bibelwerk),  EngL 
transl.,  with  additions,  by  J.  I.  Mombert,  New 
York,  1867  (part  of  vol.  ix.  of  Lsnge's  Cbnwn.). 
R.  S.  Candlish,  The  First  Epistle  of  John  ex- 
pounded in  a  Series  of  Lectures,  Edin.  1866.  For 
the  commentaries  of  Baunigarten-Crusius  (1845), 
Ewald  (1861),  and  De  Wette,  5th  ed.  by  Briickner 
(1863),  see  the  literature  under  John,  Qosfrv  of. 
Of  the  commentaries  named  above  the  most  vain* 
able  are  those  of  Lticke,  Neander,  Dttsterdieck 
(rather  prolix),  and  Huther.  "  The  Epistles  of 
John,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Dissertations, 
by  the  Kev.  B.  F.  Westoott,  B.  D.**  is  announced 
as  in  preparation  (1868)  and  will  be  looked  for 
with  interest  by  Biblical  students.  An  excellent 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
First  Epistle  is  given  in  Liicke*s  Comm,  3*  Aufl. 
pp.  75-106. 

For  Airther  information  respecting  the  critical 
questions  relating  to  the  three  epistles  of  John, 
one  may  consult  the  TntroducUons  of  De  Wette, 
Reuss,  Bleek,  Guericke,  and  Daridson;  see  also 
Ewald*s  Jahrb.  d,  Bibl.  wissensch.  iii.  174  ff.,  x. 
83  ff.,  snd  Die  johan.  Schrijlen,  ii.  391  ff.  Baur'f 
view  is  set  forth  in  the  TheoL  Jahrb,  1848,  pp. 
293-337,  and  ibid.  1857,  pp.  315-331;  Hilgenfeld's 
in  his  Das  Ev.  u.  die  Briefe  Jo/iannis,  u.  s.  w. 
(1849),  and  Theol.  Jahrb,  1855,  p.  471  ff.  On  the 
Grospd  and  First  Epistle  of  John  as  works  of  the 
same  author,  and  on  the  First  Epistle  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  fourth  Gospel,  see  two  good  articles  by 
Wilibald  Grimm,  in  the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  KriL  1847, 
p.  171  ff.  and  1849,  pp.  269-303. 

On  the  doctrine  of  the  epistle,  see  L.  Thomas, 
iStudes  dogm.  sur  la  premiire  ^tre  de  Jean, 
(xen^,  1849,  and  the  works  referred  to  in  the 
addition  under  John,  (vOspkl  of.  A. 

JOHN,  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD 
EPISTLES  OF.  Their  Authenticity.  —  These 
two  epistles  are  placed  by  Eusebius  in  the  dass  of 
hmXeySiMva,  and  he  appears  himself  to  be  doubt- 
ful whether  they  were  written  by  the  Evangelist,  or 
by  some  other  John  {H.  E.  iii.  25).  The  evidence 
of  antiquity  in  their  favor  is  not  very  strong,  but 
yet  it  is  considerable.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
speaks  of  the  First  Epistle  as  the  larger  (Strom,  lib. 
U.  [c.  15,  p.  464,  ed.  Potter]),  and  if  the  Adum- 
brationes  are  his,  he  bean  direct  testimony  to  the 
Seeond  Epistle  {Adumbr.  p.  3011,  ed.  Potter). 
Origen  appean  to  have  had  the  same  doubts  aa 
Eusebius  (eqmi  Eueeb,  H,  E,  vi.  25).  Dionysiui 
{apud  Emseb,  ff,  E,  vii.  25)  and  Alexander  of 
Alexandria  (apud  Socr,  ff,  E.  I  6)  attribute  them 
to  St.  John.  So  does  Irencns  (Adv.  ffcw.  i.  16). 
[The  Muntorian  eanon  mentions  two  epistles  of 
John.]  Aurelias  quoted  them  in  the  Couuoil  of 
Carthage,  a.  d.  356,  as  St  John's  writing  (Cyprian, 
Opp,  U.  p.  130,  ed.  Oberthiir).  Eploem  Syras 
qMBksof  thsm  in  thesame  wajinthafoailb«s» 
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JOHN,  THE  SEGOKD  AND  THIBB  EPISTLES  OF 


Ivy  [tboogh  thaj  are  wnUng  in  the  PetUto]. 
In  the  fifth  century  th«y  are  aknoet  uniTeraeUy 
leee&ved.  A  homily,  wrongly  ettribnted  to  St. 
Chiyaoetom,  declares  them  uncanonieaL 

If  the  external  testimony  is  not  as  decisive  as  we 
might  wish,  the  internal  evidence  is  peculiarly 
■liong.  Mill  has  pointed  out  that  of  the  13  verses 
iriiieh  compose  the  Second  Epistle,  8  are  to  be 
ftmnd  in  the  Fint  Epistle.  Either  then  the  Second 
Epistle  proceeded  from  the  same  author  as  the 
Fint,  or  from  a  conscious  fabricator  who  desired  to 
pass  off  something  of  his  own  ss  the  production  of 
the  ApostJe.  But  if  the  Utter  alternative  had  been 
true,  the  fiibricator  in  question  would  assuredly 
have  assumed  the  title  of  John  the  Apoitle,  instead 
of  merely  designating  himself  as  John  the  elder^ 
and  be  would  have  introduced  some  doctrine  which 
It  would  have  been  his  object  to  make  popular. 
The  title  and  contents  of  the  epistle  are  strong 
aiguments  against  a  fabricator,  whereas  they  would 
account  for  its  non-universal  reception  in  early 
times.  And  if  not  the  work  of  a  fiibricator,  it  roust 
ftom  style,  diction,  and  tone  of  thought,  be  the  worit 
of  the  author  of  the  First  Epistle,  and,  we  may  add, 
of  the  Gospel. 

The  reason  why  St  John  designates  himself  as 
wp9irfi6T4pof  rather  than  iL'w6(rro\os  (Ep.  ii.  1,  Ep. 
Hi.  1),  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  that  which  made 
St  Peter  designate  himself  by  the  same  title  (1  Pet 
▼.  1),  and  which  caused  St.  James  and  St  Jude  to 
gWe  themselves  no  other  title  than  "  the  servant 
cK  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  *'  (Jam.  i.  1), 
**  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  and  brother  of  James  *' 
(Jude  1).  St.  Paul  had  a  special  object  in  declar- 
ing himself  an  apostle.  Those  who  belonged  to 
the  original  Twelve  had  no  such  necessity  imposed 
upon  them.  With  them  it  was  a  matter  of  indif- 
fiaence  whether  they  employed  the  name  of  apostle 
Kke  St  Peter  (1  Pet  i.  1,  2  Pet  i.  1),  or  adopted 
m  appellation  which  they  shared  with  others  like 
iU.  John  aud  St  James,  and  St  Jude. 

The  Second  Epistle  is  addressed  iKKtitrS  Kvpi^. 
This  expression  cannot  mean  the  Church  (Jerome), 
nor  a  particular  church  (Cassiodorus  [so  Davidson, 
Introd.  ed.  18G8J),  nor  the  elect  Church  which 
oomes  tof^ether  on  Sundays  (^lichaelia),  nor  the 
Church  of  Philadelphia  (Whiston),  nor  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem  (Whitby).  An  individual  woman  who 
had  children,  and  a  sister  and  nieces,  is  clearly  in- 
dicated. Whether  her  name  is  given,  and  if  so, 
what  it  is,  has  been  doubted.  According  to  one 
interpretation  she  is  "  the  Lady  Electa,"  to  another, 
«« the  elect  Kyria,"  to  a  third,  "the  elect  Lady.'* 
The  first  interpretation  is  that  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (if  the  passage  above  referred  to  in  the 
Adunibrntiones  be  his),  Wetstein,  Grotius,  Middle- 
ton.  The  second  is  that  of  Benson,  Carpzov, 
Schleusner,  Ileumann,  Bengel,  Rosenmiiller,  De 
Wette,  Lucke,  Neander,  Davidson  [fnirod,  ed.  1861, 
otho^ise  1808].  The  third  is  the  rendering  of  the 
English  version,  Mill,  Wall,  Wolf,  \je  Clere,  Uudner, 
Ben,  Eichhom,  Kewoome,  Wakefield,  Macknight 
For  the  rendering  <*  the  Lady  Electa  "  to  be  right 
ihe  word  Kvpiif  must  have  preceded  (as  in  modem 
Greek)  the  word  ^icXciCT^,  not  fbllowed  it;  and 
•rther,  the  last  verse  of  the  epistle,  in  which  her 
sister  is  also  spoken  of  as  iieXtxr^^  is  fistal  to  the 
hypothesis.  ilie  rendering  "  tlie  elect  Kyria,**  is 
pfobably  wrong,  because  there  is  no  article  before 
ll»  adjective  iKKtittf,  It  remains  that  the  noder- 
iBg  of  the  English  version  is  probably  right,  thoi^ 
Wve  too  we  should  have  expected  the  article. 


The  Third  Epistle  is  adA*e«fed  to  Gifaa  or  CUm 
We  have  no  reason  for  identifying  him  with  Caloi 
of  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  5fi),  or  with  Caiia  of  Derbe 
(Acts  XX.  i),  or  with  Cains  of  Corinth  (Rom.  xtL 
S3;  1  Cor.  i.  U),  or  with  Caios  Bishop  of  EphoHk 
or  with  Caiua  Bishop  of  TliCMloniea,  or  wkh 
Caius  Bishop  of  Pergamos.  He  was  probably  a 
convert  of  St  John  (Ep.  iii.  4),  and  a  layman  of 
wealth  and  distinction  (E^.  ill.  5)  in  some  city  near 
Epheaua. 

The  obfed  of  St  John  ii  writing  the  Seoond 
Epistle  was  to  wain  the  lady  to  whom  he  wrcta 
against  abetting  the  teaching  known  as  thai  dl 
Bssilides  and  Us  followers,  by  periiaps  an  mxlrir 
kindness  dispkyed  by  her  towards  the  prachcn  of 
the  take  doctrine.  After  the  introductory  sahitfr- 
tion,  the  Apostle  at  once  urges  on  his  coi  respondent 
the  great  principle  of  Love,  which  with  him  (aa  we 
have  before  seen)  means  right  aflfecUon  qiringing 
from  right  foith  and  issuing  in  right  condtict  The 
immediate  consequence  of  the  possession  of  this 
k>ve  is  the  abhorrence  of  heretical  misbefief,  1e- 
cause  the  latter,  being  Incompatible  with  right 
faith.  Is  destructive  of  the  producing  eaoae  of  love, 
and  therefore  of  love  itseir.  This  is  the  secret  of 
St  John's  strong  denunciation  of  the  **  deceiver  ** 
whom  he  designates  as  **  anti-Clirist**  Love  ia 
with  him  the  easence  of  Christianity;  bat  tova  can 
spring  only  from  right  faith.  Wrong  belief  there- 
fore  destroys  love  and  with  it  Christianity.  There- 
fore says  he,'  **  If  there  come  any  nnto  yon  and 
bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your 
house,  neither  bid  him  (3od  speed,  for  he  that  bid- 
deth  him  (k>d  speed  is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds  ** 
(Ep.  ii.  10,11). 

The  Third  Epistle  was  written  for  the  pnipoee 
of  commending  to  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of 
Caius  some  Christians  who  were  strangen  in  the 
pUce  where  he  lived.  It  is  probable  that  these 
Christisns  carried  this  letter  with  them  to  Cains 
as  their  introduction.  It  would  appear  that  the 
object  of  the  travellers  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  Gentiles  without  money  and  withoat  price 
(Ep.  iii.  7).  St  John  had  akeady  written  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  place  (fypw^  rer. 
9,  not  " scripsissem,'*  {Vulg.);  but  they,  at  the 
instigation  of  Diotrephes,  had  relVised  to  recrive  the 
missionary  brethren,  and  therefore  the  Apostle  now 
commends  them  to  the  care  of  a  layman.  It  ia 
probable  that  Diotrephes  was  a  leading  presbyter 
who  held  Judahdng  riews,  and  would  not  give  assist- 
ance to  men  who  vrere  going  about  with  the  pmpoee 
of  preaching  solely  to  the  Gentiles.  Whether  Deme- 
trius (\'er.  12)  was  a  tolerant  presbyter  of  the  same 
community,  whose  example  St  John  holds  up  aa 
worthy  of  commendation  In  contradistinction  to  that 
(^  Diotrephes,  or  whether  he  was  one  of  the  stran- 
gers who  bore  the  letter,  we  are  now  un&bk  to  detei^ 
mine.    The  latter  suppositkm  te  the  more  probable. 

We  may  coi\jecture  that  the  two  epistles  were 
written  shortly  after  the  First  Epbtle  from  Ephcsui. 
They  both  apply  to  individual  cases  of  conduct  the 
principles  which  had  been  kid  down  in  thdr  ftallneBi 
in  the  First  Epistle. 

The  title  Otholie  does  not  prrperiy  bdong  to 
the  Seoond  and  Third  Epistles.  It  lecame  attaebed 
to  them,  although  addressed  to  indiridoals,  bcoaiisi 
they  were  of  too  littk  importance  to  be  classed  bj 
themselves,  and  so  for  as  doctrine  went,  were  la 
garded  as  appendices  to  the  First  Epistle. 

*  Ob  tlM  Seeond  and  Third  EpiitleB  of  Jcfat 
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JOTABA 

Ibe  woAm  most  woif lij  of  noUee  tra  nferred  to  In 
Ibe  addition  to  the  uiide  on  tbe  Flnt  Epistle. 
IIm  ftjUowing  may  alw  be  mentioned:  J.  B. 
GupaOT,  Comm.  in  Ep.  ttc  Joanms^  and  Bitvu 
EnarnUio  m  Joan.  ApotL  Epitt.  teiiiam,  appended 
to  hia  edition  of  F.  RAppdt's  Theoiogia  apkoritUca 
/ofmniA,  Upa.  1688,  aLn  in  bli  TheUogia  Extgt^ 
tea,  Upa.  1751,  p.  101  ff;  praised  bj  Waleh.  O. 
J.  Sonuudina,  Jtaff.  in  2  et  Z  Joh.  Epitt.^  Lund. 
1798-99.  P.  L.  Gachon,  Aviktniiciie  de  la  2*  et 
Uqi.de  Jttm,  Montaub.  1851.  Sam.  Cox,  The 
PrknU  Let/er$  of  St.  Paul  and  John,  Ijoad.  1867. 
i.  J.  Rarobonoet,  Spec  aead,  de  see*  £p.  Joonnea, 
Tnj.  ad  Rhen.  1819.  A.  W.  Knauer,  Ueber  die 
"EkXcict^  Kvp/a,  an  weXdie  der  noeUe  Brief 
JokanniM  geridUet  itt,  in  TheoL  Stud.  m.  Krit. 
1S33,  pp.  452-458.  J.  a  M.  Laurent,  Wer  war 
dEe  Kvp(a  «m  2.  Britfe  Johnnmt  f  in  the  Zeitschr. 
f.  iMth.  ThevL  1865,  p.  219  ff.  (comp.  his  NeutesL 
Studien,  p.  137  f.)  takes  fivoia  to  represent  tbe 
Ijstin  C*un^  not  Cyria ;  ana  (raericke,  Neuteet, 
Imtfogtk,  3*  Aufl.  (1868),  p.  477,  regards  this  as 
onqnestKNutble.  On  tbe  Third  Epistle,  0.  A.  Heu- 
mann,  Diss,  exhibens  Comm.  in  Joan.  Epist.  ter- 
CkUR,  Gotting.  1742,  reprinted  in  his  Nooa  SyUoge 
Diss.,  ete.  (1752),  L  216  fL  A. 

JOFADA  (^TV^^  [Jehovah  knows] :  »i»8«^, 
*I«m8^;  [Vat.  Neh.  xiL  10,  11,  l»8a;]  Alex. 
[IwoSo,]  IwioSa  [and  so  FA.*  in  Neb.  xii.  22J : 
Jwida)^  high-priest  after  his  lather  EUashib,  but 
wlietlier  in  tbe  lifetime  of  NebAniah  is  not  clear, 
as  it  is  doubtful  whetber  the  title  in  Neh.  xiii.  28 
applies  to  him  or  his  father.  One  of  bis  sons 
married  a  daughter  of  Sanballat  tbe  Horonite.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  high-priesthood  by  bis  son 
Jonathan,  or  Johanan  (Neh.  xii.  11, 22).  Josephus 
sails  this  Jeboiada,  Judas.  A.  C.  H. 

JOI'AKIM  (D^'7;V  [Jehovah  establishes, 
raises  np]'.  ^ItrnKifi;  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.  Icnucufi:] 
Joadm),  a  high-priest,  son  of  the  renowned  Jeshua 
who  was  joint  leader  with  Zerubbabel  of  the  first 
return  from  Babylon.  His  son  and  suooessor  was 
Elushib  (Neh.  xii.  10).  In  Neh.  xii.  12-26  is 
pieserred  a  cataioi^e  of  the  heads  of  the  various 
fiunilies  of  priests  and  Invites  during  tbe  high- 
priesthood  of  Joiakim. 

The  name  is  a  contracted  form  of  Jehoiakim. 

JOI' AKIB  (T'y^    [whom  Jehovah  def  ends'] : 

*tKip(/i,  *I«ap(/3;  Alex.  IdMpci/t:  Joarib).  L 
Li«M^<V;  Vat  Apei/3:  Alex.  Iwapeifii  Joiarib.] 
A  hymaii  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra 
(Ezr.  iriii.  16). 

2.  [Neh.  xi.  10,  lwapi$;  Vat  lmf>et$;  Alex. 
Utoifii  FA.  iMpci^;  in  ^c^.  xii.  6,  19,  Vat  Alex. 
FA.1  omit,  and  so  Hom.  in  ver.  6 :  Joarib,  Joiarib,] 
Ihe  founder  of  one  of  the  courses  of  priests,  else- 
when  called  in  full  Jehoiarib.  His  descendants 
ifter  the  (!!aptivity  are  given.  Neb.  xii.  6,  19,  and 
iJao  in  xi.  10;  though  it  is  poesiUe  that  in  this 
passage  another  pcfson  is  intended. . 

3.  [loMoi/S;  Vat  I«pf(j3:  FA.  I«p«iM,  eorr. 
|«pci^;  Alex.  Imiapifi:  Joiarib.]  A  ohilonite  — 
L  €.  pnhnhLj  a  descendant  of  Shelaii  tbe  ton  of 
Indah  —  named  hi  the  genealogy  of  Maaseiah,  the 
ihen  head  of  the  fkmily  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

JOKa>EAM  O^IP;  [possessed  by  the 
ptopU]:  *ApiKdfi;  [Vat  lopiira^;]  Alex  \KK9aafi' 
laeadaam),  a  dty  of  Jiidah,  in  the  rjonntains 
XT.  66),  named  in  tfacsaroe  groop  wH^  3ftBon, 


JOKKBAM 
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Oarmel,  and  ZIph,  and  therefore  appaivntly  to  be 
looked  for  south  of  Hebron,  where  they  are  situated. 
It  has  not,  however,  been  yet  met  with,  nor  was  i* 
known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  G. 

JCKIM  (D^|7V  [Jehovah  establishes] :  *l«Mr- 
lel/i}  [Vat]  Alex.  IcMUccifi.*  ^  stare  fecit  solem), 
one  of  the  sons  of  8helah  (the  third  according  to 
Burrington)  the  son  of  Jodah  (1  Chr.  iv.  22),  of 
whom  nothing  further  is  known,  li  would  be 
difficult  to  say  what  gave  rise  to  the  rendering  of 
the  Vulgate  or  the  Targum  on  the  verse.  The 
latter  translates,  *^and  the  prophets  and  scriljet 
who  came  forth  fh>m  the  seed  of  Joshua."     Tbe 

reading  which  they  bad  was  evidently  D'^p^,  which 
some  rabbinical  tradition  applied  to  Joshua,  and 
at  the  same  time  identified  Joaah  and  Saraph, 
mentioned  in  the  same  verse,  with  Mahk>n  and 
Cbilion.  Jerome  quotes  a  Hebrew  legend  that 
Joklm  was  Elimelech  the  husband  of  Naomi,  in 
whose  days  the  sun  stood  still  on  account  of  the 
transgressors  of  the  law  ( Quesst.  Heb.  in  ParaL), 

JOKIdBAM  (Q^Pi?;  [assembled  by  ths 
people]:  [in  1  K.,  Rom.*  Vat.  Aovxdfi;  Alex. 
Icic/ioar,  but  united  with  preceding  word;  in  1 
Chr.,]  ^UKfAodif;  [Vat  Uaofi :  Jecmaan,]  Jee- 
maam),  a  city  of  Ephraim,  given  with  its  suburbe 
to  tbe  Kohathite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  68).  Tbe 
catalogue  of  the  towns  of  Ephraim  in  the  book  of 
Joshua  is  unfortunately  very  imperfect  (see  xvi.), 
but  in  the  parallel  list  of  I^vitical  cities  in  Josh. 
xd.,  KinzAiM  occupies  the  place  of  Jokmeam  (ver. 
22).  The  situation  of  Jokmeam  is  to  a  certain 
extent  indicated  m  1  K.  iv.  12,  where  it  is  named 
with  places  which  we  know  to  have  lieen  in  the 
Jordan  Valley  at  tbe  extreme  east  boundary  of  the 
tribe.  (Here  tbe  A.  V.  has,  probably  by  a  printer's 
error,  Jokncam.)  This  position  is  further  sup- 
ported by  that  of  tbe  other  I^vitical  cities  of  this 
tribe  —  Shechem  in  the  north,  Betli-horon  in  the 
Aouth,  and  Gezer  in  tlie  extreme  west,  leaving  Jok- 
meam to  take  the  opposite  place  in  the  east  (sea, 
however,  tbe  contrary  opinion  of  Robinson,  iii.  115 
tmte).  With  regard  to  tbe  substitution  of  Kibzaim 
—  which  is  not  found  again  —  for  Jokmeam,  W9 
would  only  draw  attention  to  the  fact  of  tbe  sim- 
ilarity in  appearance  of  the  two  names,  D27Dp^ 
and  D^!^2p.  G. 

JOK'NEAM  (Q79P^  [possessed  by  the  peo^ 
pie]:  {^UnSfA,]  'Ick^, '^  Mociy;  Alex.  UKoifo^ 
UKyofAf  If  EKva^:  Jachanan,  Jeconam,  Jecnam)^ 
a  city  of  tbe  tribe  of  Zebulun,  allotted  with  ite 
suburbs  to  the  Merarite  Ijsvites  (Josh.  xxl.  3-4),  but 
entirely  omitted  in  tlie  catalogue  of  1  Chr.  vi. 
(comp.  ver.  77).  It  is  doubtless  tbe  same  place  as 
that  which  is  incidentally  named  in  connection  with 
the  boundaries  of  tbe  tribe  —  **  the  torrent  which 
faces  Jokneam*'  (xix.  11),  and  as  tbe  Canaanito 
town,  whose  king  was  killed  by  Joshua  —  '*  Jok- 
neam  of  Carmel  *'  (xii.  22).  The  requirements  of 
these  passages  are  sufficiently  met  by  tbe  modem 
site  Tell  Kaimon,  an  emuience  which  stands  jusi 
below  tbe  eastern  termination  of  Carmel,  with  the 
Kisbon  at  its  feet  about  a  mile  off.  Dr.  Robinson 
has  shown  (B.  R.  iii.  115,  note)  that  the  modem 
name  is  legitimately  descended  from  the  ancient: 
tbe  Ctamon  of  Jud.  vii.  8  being  a  step  in  thi 
pedigree.  (See  also  Van  de  Velde.  i.  331,  sai 
3s,moirt  896.)    Jokneam  in  found  hi  the  A.  V 
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If  1  K.  iv.  13,  but  this  it  imwamiited  by  Mm 
Bebraw  t^zt,  Akx.  LXX.  or  Vulgate  (both  of 
which  haw  the  reading  JoluDeam,  the  Vat.  LXX. 
b  quite  oomipt),  and  ako  by  the  requirements  of 
the  passage,  as  stated  under  Jokmkam.^        G. 

JOK'SHAN  (]tj:(?;  [prob.  finoUr]:  'lefir, 
It^di^i  [Alex.  **  Ic(air,  Uicffoifi]  Jeaan),  a  son 
of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen.  xxt.  3,  3;  1  Chr. 
L  83),  whose  sons  were  Sheba  and  Dedan.  ^yhile 
the  settlements  of  his  two  sons  are  presumptively 
pbeed  on  the  borders  of  Palestine,  those  of  Jokshan 
an  not  known.  The  Keturahites  certainly  stretched 
across  the  desert  from  the  head  of  the  Arabian, 
to  that  of  the  Persian,  gulf;  and  the  reasons  for 
supposing  this,  especially  in  the  case  of  Jokshan, 
sie  mentioned  in  art  Dedak.  If  those  reasons 
be  accepted,  we  must  suppose  that  Jokshan  re- 
turned westwards  to  the  trans^ordanie  oountry, 
where  are  placed  the  settlements  of  his  sons,  or  at 
least  the  chief  of  their  settlements;  for  a  wide 
spread  of  these  tribes  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the 
passages  in  the  Bible  which  nudte  mention  of  them. 
Places  or  tribes  bearing  their  names,  and  conse- 
quently that  of  Jokshan,  may  be  looked  for  over 
the  whole  of  the  country  intervening  between  the 
heads  of  the  two  gulft. 

The  writings  of  the  Arabs  are  rarely  of  use  in 
tlM  case  of  Keturahite  tribes,  whom  they  seem  to 
confound  with  Ishmaelites  in  one  common  appella- 
tion. They  mention  a  dialect  of  Jokshan  ("  Y^ 
kish,  who  is  YokshAn,*'  as  having  been  formerly 
spoken  near  *Aden  and  £1-Jen^,  in  Southern 
Arabia,  Yakoot's  Afoajam,  cited  in  the  Zeitachrijl 
d.  DeutscJi.  Motyenl,  GtseOscha/l,  viii.  600-1,  x. 
30-1 ) :  but  that  Midianites  penetrated  so  &r  into 
the  peninsula  we  hold  to  be  highly  improbable  [see 
Ababia].  £.  S.  P. 

JOKTAN  O^t?^  fnaO,  Ges.  [or,  tna^ 
imaU]:  ^Uieri^'  Jtctnn\  son  of  Eber  (Gen.  x. 
35;  1  Chr.  i.  19);  and  the  father  of  the  Joktanite 
Arabs.  His  sons  were  Almodad,  Sheleph,  Hazar- 
maveth,  Jerah,  Hadoram,  Uzal,  Diklah,  Obai,  Abi- 
mael,  Sheba,  C)phir,  Havilah,  and  Jobab;  progen- 
Iton  of  tribes  peopling  southern  Arabia,  many  of 
whom  are  clearly  identified  with  historical  tribes, 
and  the  rest  probably  identified  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  first-named  identifications  are  too  well 
proved  to  admit  of  doubt;  and  accordingly  scholars 
are  agreed  in  placing  the  settlements  of  Joktan  in 
the  south  of  the  Peninsula.  The  original  limits 
are  stated  in  the  Bible,  "  their  dwelling  was  from 
Mesba,  as  thou  goest  unto  Sepbar,  a  mount  of  the 
East "  (Gen.  x.  30).  The  position  of  Mesha,  which 
b  reasonably  supposed  to  be  the  western  boundary, 
is  still  uncertain  [Mesha];  but  Sephar  is  well 
established  as  being  the  same  as  ZafAri,  the  sea  port 
town  on  the  east  of  the  modem  Yemen,  and  fbr^ 
meriy  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  grnt  Indian 
and  African  trade  [Sephar;  Arabia].  Besides 
the  geneal(^e8  in  (ten.  x.,  we  have  no  record  of. 
Joktan  himself  in  the  Bible;  but  there  are  men- 
tions of  the  peoples  sprung  from  him,  which  mutt 
guide  all  researches  into  the  history  of  the  race, 
ilie  sul^ect  is  naturally  divided  into  the  history  of 
^ktan  himself,  and  that  of  his  sons  and  tiieir 
Icsoendants. 


•See  addition  to  CrAwar  (Amar.  ed.)  Nolktaig 
the  name  ( Tett  JTaimftn)  and  ttie  asovuid  **  too 
nnlar  to  be  natural,"  ranaln  to  attset  the  swslsBt 
Ms.    CMstaam,ItfMl4rXea<<,p.  U9,3Aed.).    H. 


Hm  native  tradittone  respecting  Joktan 
mnce  with  a  difficulty.  The  aneestor  of  the  grsd 
soathcm  peoples  were  called  Kaht4n,  who,  say  tlia 
Arabs,  was  the  same  as  Joktan.  To  this  aoiDa 
European  critics  have  olyected  that  there  is  do 
good  reason  to  account  for  the  change  of  name, 
and  that  the  identification  of  Kahtan  with  Joktan 
is  evidently  a  Jewish  traditioB  adopted  by  Moham* 
med  or  his  fbUowers,  and  cooeeqnently  at  or  after 
the  promulgation  of  El-IsMm.  M.  Osusun  de  Per- 
ceval commences  his  essay  on  the  history  of  Yemen 
(Assot,  i.  89)  with  this  assertion,  and  adds,  ^  La 
nom  de  CahtAn,  disent-ils  [les  Aiabes],  est  k  nam 
de  YectAn,  I^g^rement  alt^r£  en  passant  d*nne  hii^ 
gue  ^trang^  dans  hi  langue  anbe.**  In  reply  tQ 
these  objectors,  we  may  state:  — 

1.  The  Rabbins  hold  a  tradition  that  Joktan 
settled  in  India  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  L  6,  §  4),  and 
the  supposition  of  a  Jewish  influence  in  the  Arab 
traditions  respecting  him  is  therefore  untenable.^ 
In  the  present  case,  even  were  this  not  so,  tlicre  ie 
an  absence  of  motire  for  Mohammad^s  adopting 
traditions  which  alienate  from  the  race  of  Ishmad 
many  tribes  of  Arabia:  the  influence  here  si»pected 
may  rather  be  found  in  the  contradictory  assertion, 
put  forward  by  a  few  of  the  Arabs,  and  rgeeted  by 
the  great  maj<Mity,  and  the  most  judicious,  of  their 
historians,  that  fi^t^  was  descended  finom  Ish- 
mael. 

S.  That  the  traditions  in  question  are  poet- 
Mohammedan  cannot  be  proved;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  everything  which  Arab  writers  tell  na 
dates  before  the  Prophet's  time;  for  then  oral  tr». 
dition  alone  existed,  if  we  except  the  rock-cut  in> 
scriptions  of  the  Himyerites,  which  an  too  few,  and 
our  knowledge  of  them  is  too  slight,  to  admit  of 
much  weight  attaching  to  them. 

3.  A  passage  in  the  Mir^  e^Zemin^  hitherto 
unpublished,  tiirows  new  light  on  the  point.  It  is 
as  foOows:  *Mbn-El-KeIbee  says.  Yuktan  [whose 
name  is  also  written  YuktAn]  is  the  same  aa  Kah- 
ikn  son  of  'A'l>ir,^*  i.  e.  Eber,  and  so  ssy  the  gener- 
ality of  the  Arabs.  <«  El-BeUdhiree  say%  People 
dififar  respecting  KahtAii ;  some  say  be  is  the  same 
as  YuktAn,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Pttitalaieh; 
but  the  Araba  arabidzed  his  name,  and  said  Kah- 
tAn  the  son  of  Hood  [because  they  identified  their 
prophet  Hood  with  Eber,  whom  they  call  'Aldr] ; 
and  some  say,  son  of  E»-Semeyfii*,**  or  aa  ia  said 
in  one  place  by  the  author  here  qooted,  ••  El>He- 
meysa*,  the  son  of  Nebt  [or  Ndbit,  •'.  e.  Nd)aioth], 
the  son  of  IsmA'eel,'*  i.  e.  IshmacL  He  then 
proceeds,  in  continuaUon  of  the  former  paaeage, 
**  Aboo-Haneefeh  Ed-Deenawaree  says,  He  is  Kidi- 
tAn  the  son  of  *A^ir;  and  was  named  Kahtin  onlj 
because  of  his  suflMng  from  drought  '*  [iriiieh  ia 
termed  in  Arabic  Kaht].  (if»r-df  ea-Zeaidn, 
account  of  the  sons  of  Shem.)  Of  limikr  cfaangw 
of  names  by  the  Arabs  there  are  nnmeroai  in- 
stances.   Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  name  of 

'•Saul"  (VlH^)  was  ehanfsd  by  the  Araba  to 
MTfloota**  (vciiJUd),  beoane  of  hh  teliawi> 

ftvm  J  Jb  (talbflH)  or  JLb  (he  was  tal);  al- 


»  It  li  iwBBikahle  tlwt  In  UMorteal 
labMns  an  ringolaily  wids  ef  the 
a  diielcn^  ef  the  erilleal  Itonltir 
istte  ef  Bheaatte 


« 

to 
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Iboofcb  tlw  Uner  idune,  being  ImperfiMtly  deciinft- 
ble,  is  Dot  to  be  eonnderad  at  Arabie  (whieh  asr- 
■il  Anbian  wnten  asaert  it  to  be),  but  m  a 
mrtialjon  of  A  Jbreign  name.  (See  the  remarka 
an  this  name,  as  oocurring  in  the  Kur-Ao,  oh.  ii. 
148,  in  the  Eaepotitions  of  Ei->Zaiiiakhahens  and 
El-Be;d&wee.)  We  thus  obtain  a  leaaon  for  the 
daage  of  name  whieh  appears  to  be  satisfiMtory, 
uhereaa  the  theory  of  ita  being  arabieised  ia  not 
nadiij  to  be  explained  unleaa  we  suppose  the  term 
■•anbiciBDd'*  to  be  looaely  emplojed  in  thia  in- 
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4»  If  the  tiaditiona  of  Kahtan  be  r^ected  (and 
b  tlib  rqeetion  we  cannot  agree),  ihej  are,  it  must 
be  remembered,  immateriai  to  the  fitct  that  the 
peopfea  called  by  the  Arabs  desoendioits  of  Kaht&n, 
sie  oortaini  J  Joktanites.  His  sons*  colonisation  of 
Southern  Arabia  is  proved  by  indisputable,  and 
uxMlspntedv  identifications,  and  the  great  kingdom, 
wliich  there  existed  ibr  many  ages  before  our  era, 
and  in  ita  later  days  was  renowmd  in  the  world  of 
dasncal  antiquity,  waa  aa  surely  Joktanite. 

The  aettlements  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  are  exam- 
ined  in  Uie  separate  articles  bearing  their  names, 
sod  generally  in  Arabia.     They  colonized  the 
vfaofe  fd  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  the  old  **  Ara- 
bia Felix,**  or  the  Yemen  (for  this  appellation  had 
a  Tsry  wide  aignifioance  in  eariy  times),  stretching, 
■<T^'**g  to  the  Arabs  (and  there  ia  in  tliis  case 
no  ground  for  doubting  their  general  correctness), 
to  MiJrirah^  on  the  northwest,  and  along  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  aouthem  coast  eastwards,  and  £»r 
inhnd.     At  Mekkeh,  tradition  connects  the  two 
pest  races  of  Joktan  and  Ishmael,  by  the  marriage 
ef  a  daughter  of  Jurhum  the  Joktanite  with  Ish- 
uaeL    It  ia  necessary  in  mentioning  this  Jurhum, 
vfao  is  ealled  a  «*  son  '*  of  Joktan  (KahtAn),  to  ob- 
■rve  that  «*  son  '*  in  these  cases  must  be  regarded 
as  signifying  *<  descendant  **  (cf.  Chronology)  in 
H^ew  generations,  and  tlu&t  many  generations 
(though  how  many,  or  in  what  order,  is  not  known ) 
are  missing  fh>m  the  existing  list  between  Kahtan 
(embracing  the  most  important  time  of  the  Jok- 
tanites), and  the  establishment  of  the  compara- 
tively modem  Himyerite  kingdom ;  from  this  latter 
date,  stated  by  Oiussin,  Etml,  i.  63,  at  b.  o.  dr. 
100,  the  succession  of  the  Tubbaas  is  apparently 
(Meaerved  to  us.<>   At  Mekkeh,  the  tribe  of  Jurhum 
bng  held  the  oiBoe  of  guardians  of  the  Kaabeh,  or 
temple,  and  the  sacred  enclosure,  until  they  were 
sspdled  by  the  Isbmadites  (Rutb-ed-Deen,  Hiti.  of 
iitOeh,  ed.  WiUtenfeld,  pp.  35  and  39  ff.;  and 
CaosBn,  Eisai,  i.  194).     But  it  waa  at  Seba,  the 
tiibUeal  Sheba,  that  the  kingdom  of  Joktan  at- 
tained ita  greatnetf.     In  the  aouthwestem  angle 
•f  the  peninsula,  $an*k  (Uzal),  Seba  (Sheba),  and 
Ssdraauiwi  (HanrmaTeth),  aU  ekiaely  neighboring, 
Imned  together  the  principal  known  settlements 
tf  the  Joktanites.      Here  arose  the  kingdom  of 
Sbeba,  followed  in  later  times  by  that  of  Himyer. 
The  dominant  tribe  from  remote  ages  seems  to  have 
Been  that  of  Seba  (or  Shaba,  the  Sabcn  of  the 
Greeks):  while  the  family  )f  Himyer  {ffimerita) 
bcU  the  first  place  in  the  tribe.    The  kingdom 
caBed  that  of  Himyer  we  believe  to  have  been 

a  It  Is  eorloaa  that  the  QrBska  first  mentioB  the 
ffin/eritss  in  tbs  •xpcdition  of  JSUus  Gallus,  tovards 
ths  clow  of  th«  1st  eentury  a.  c,  although  Hlmyor 
khasoir  lived  kmg  before ;  agreelog  with  our  beHaf 
•hat  his  fluDily  was  hnportaat  before  the  retabltah- 
of  the  so^alM  klofdom.    8m  ClanaJn,  t  c 


merely  a  late  phasia  of  the  old  Sheba,  dating,  botl 
in  ita  rise  and  its  name,  only  shortly  before  oui 
era. 

In  Arabia  we  have  alluded  to  certain  curious 
indications  in  the  names  of  Himyer,  Ophib,  the 
Phcenicians,  and  the  Erythnean  Sea,  and  the  tracre 
of  their  westward  spread,  which  would  well  nptj 
a  careful  investigation;  as  well  as  the  obscure  rda- 
tions  of  a  connection  with  Chaldea  and  Assyria, 
found  in  Berosus  and  other  sncient  writera,  and 
strengthened  by  presumptire  evidence  of  a  connee- 
tion  closer  than  that  of  commerce,  in  religion,  etc. 
between  those  countries  and  Arabia.  An  equally 
interesting  and  more  tangible  sulgeet,  is  the  appa- 
rently proved  settlement  of  Cushite  races  along  the 
coast,  on  the  ground  also  occupied  by  Joktanites, 
involving  intermarriages  between  these  peoples,  and 
explaining  the  Cyclopean  masonry  of  the  so-called 
Himyerite  ruins  which  bear  no  mark  of  a  Shemite*s 
hand,  the  vigorous  character  of  the  Joktanites  and 
their  sea-foring  propenaiUea  (both  qualities  not 
uaually  found  in  Shemitea),  and  the  Cuahitio  el»> 
menta  in  the  rock-out  inacriptiona  in  the  **  Him- 
ywitic  "  language. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  tribe  of  Seba  waa  that 
of  Hadramawt,  which,  till  the  fall  of  the  Himyerite 
power,  maintained  a  positfon  of  independence  and 
a  direct  line  of  mien  from  Kahtin  (Caussin,  I. 
135-6).  Joktanite  tribes  also  passed  northwards, 
to  Heereh,  in  £l-'IriUc,  and  to  Ghass&n,  near  Da- 
mascus. The  emigration  of  there  and  other  tribes 
took  phce  on  the  occasion  of  the  rupture  of  a  great 
dyke  (the  Dyke  of  El-'Arim),  above  the  metropolis 
of  Sebk;  a  catastrophe  that  appeara,  from  the  con- 
current testimony  of  Arab  writers,  to  have  devas- 
tated a  great  extent  of  country,  and  destroyed  the 
city  Ma-rib  or  Seba.  This  event  forms  the  com- 
mencement of  an  era,  the  dates  of  which  exist  in 
the  inscriptions  on  the  Dyke  and  elsewhere;  but 
when  we  should  place  that  commencement  ia  atill 
quite  an  open  queation.  (See  the  extracts  fhmi 
El-Mes'oodee  and  other  authorities,  edited  by 
Schulteiis;  Caussin,  i.  84  ff. ;  and  Arabia.) 

Tlie  position  which  the  Joktanitw  hold  (in  na- 
tive traditions)  among  the  successive  races  who  are 
said  to  have  inhabited  the  peninsula  has  been  fldly 
stated  in  art.  Arabia;  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  a  sketch  of  the  inhabitants  generally, 
their  descent,  history,  religion,  and  language. 
There  are  some  existing  pUoes  named  after  Jok 
tan  and  Kahtan  (El-Idreesee,  ed.  Jaubert;  Niebuhr, 
Deter.  238  ^) ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  safe  ground 
for  attachmg  to  them  any  special  importance,  or 
for  supposing  that  the  name  is  ancient,  iriien  we 
remember  that  the  whole  country  is  fuU  of  the  tra> 
ditions  of  Joktan.  E.  S.  P. 

JOKTHESL  C^HT}^  itubdited  or  made 
trUmtarjf  by  God]).  L  ('iaxapc^A.  (Tat.  -jcop-]: 
Alex.  UyBariK''  JeciheL)  A  city  In  the  low  country 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38),  named  next  to  Lachiah  — 
probably  Um^Laku,  on  the  road  betspsen  Mu 
gUnin  and  (jasa.  The  name  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  yet  discovered. 

3.  CUBi^W  [Vat.  Ka^Mi^;]  Alex.  UitBvtiW 
JecUheL)     "*  God-subdued,'*  the   title  given  by 

»  Niebuhr  also  {Deter,  249)  mwatioos  the  reputsd 
tomb  of  Kahttb,  but  probably  refon  to  the  tomb  of 
the  KOphet  Hood,  who,  ss  ws  have  mentlottsd,  Is  by 
inught  d»  aa  the  fiOiier  ef  KahttUL 
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^DMsiali  to  the  cliff  (Sih^Tl,  A.  V.  SeUh)  — the 
ftronghold  of  the  Edomites — after  he  had  capturM 
it  from  tlieiu  (2  K.  xi?  7).  The  parallel  narrative 
of  9  Chr.  zxv.  11-13  supplies  fuller  details.  From 
it  we  learn  that,  haring  beaten  the  Edomite  army 
with  a  great  slaughter  in  the  **  Valley  of  Salt  '*  ~ 
the  valley  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  —  Amaziah  took 
those  who  were  not  sbin  to  the  cliff,  and  threw 
them  headlong  over  it.  This  cliff  is  asserted  by 
Eusebius  ( Onommt.  w/rpa)  to  be  **  a  city  of  Edom, 
also  called  by  the  Assyriains  Reliem/*  by  which  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  intends  Petra  (see  Onomasticon, 
'Pcic/^,  and  the  quotations  in  Stanley's  8.  f  P. 
94,  note).  The  Utie  thus  bestowed  is  said  to  have 
continued  "  unto  this  day.**  This,  Keil  remarks, 
is  a  proof  that  the  history  was  nearly  contemporary 
with  the  event,  because  Amariah's  conquest  was 
k)st  again  by  Ahaz  leas  than  a  century  aftcrwardii 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  17).  G. 

JO'NA  Clfl^ra:  Jona  [see  befew]),  the  &ther 
of  the  Apostle  Peter  (John  i.  42  [Gr.  43]),  who  is 
benoe  addressed  as  Simon  Bajjona  in  Matt  xvi.  17. 
In  the  A.  V.  of  John  xxi.  15-17  he  is  calkd  Jonas, 
though  the  Greek  is  'Iwirnn,  and  the  Vulg. 
Johannes  throughout.  The  name  in  either  form 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Johanan. 

*  In  all  the  passages  in  John  the  received  text 
reads  *I«ya,  for  which  Lachm.  and  Treg.  adopt  the 
reading  'IiMiyov,  Tisch.  'IwdyMou,  The  Clementine 
Vulg.  has  J<nM  in  John  i.  42,  but  the  Cod. 
Amiatinus  reads  Johanna,  aud  the  Sixtine  edition 
Joanna.  The  reading  of  the  received  text  would 
have  been  properly  represented  in  our  transUtion 
by  Jonas  throughout.  A. 

JON'ADAB.  L  (27JV,  and  once  ^^^'^rP, 
t.  e.  Jehonadab  [tehom  Jdiovah  impels] :  *l9sycJid$ : 
Jonadnb\  son  of  Shimeah  and  nephew  of  Dand. 
He  is  described  as  *<  very  subtil  '*  (iro^^r  <r^^pa\ 
the  word  is  that  usually  translated  »'  wise,"  as  in 
the  case  of  Solomon,  2  Sam.  xiii.  3).  He  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  those  characters  who,  in  the  midst 
of  great  or  royal  families,  pride  themselves,  and  are 
renowned,  for  being  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of 
the  whole  circle  in  which  they  move.  His  age 
naturally  made  him  the  friend  of  his  cousin  Amnon, 
heir  to  the  throne  (2  Sam.  xiii.  S).  He  perceived 
from  the  prince's  altered  appeanuice  that  there  was 
some  unknown  grief  —  "  Why  art  thouy  the  king's 
son,  BO  lean  ?  **  —  and,  when  he  had  wormed  it  out, 
he  gave  him  the  fatal  advice,  for  ensnaring  his 
sister  Tamar  (5,  6). 

Again,  when,  in  a  biter  stage  of  the  same  tragedy, 
Amnon  was  murdered  by  Absalom,  and  the  exag- 
ferated  report  reached  David  that  all  the  princes 
arere  slaughtered,  Jonadab  was  already  aware  of 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  He  was  witii  the  Idng, 
and  was  able  at  once  to  reassure  lum  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
82,  33). 

2.  Jer.  xxxT.  6,  8,  10,  14,  16, 18,  19,  in  which 
it  represents  tometimeB  the  kmg,  tometimea  the 
ihfft  Heb.  form  of  the  name.    [Jeiiokadab.] 

A.  P.  S. 

J(yNAH  (njV  [rfore] :  'lo»rof,  LXX.  and 
Matt.  xii.  39),  a  prophet,  son  of  Amittai  (whose 

name,  confounded  with  H^H,  used  by  the  widow 
si  Zarepheth,  1  K.  xriL  24,'  'has  given  rise  to  an 
•bl  tndition,  reooided  by  Jerome,  that  Jonah  was 
Mr  aon,  and  that  Amittai  was  a  prophet  himself). 
We  ftiither  learn  from  2  K.  xiv.  25,  he  was  of 
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Gatb^bepber,  a  tewn  of  Lower  GailW,  In  Zrimfam 
This  vene  enables  ua  to  approximate  to  the  timt 
at  which  Jonah  lived.  It  was  pUinly  after  tbe  re%B 
<^  Jehu,  when  the  losses  of  Israel  (2  K.  x.  32)  be- 
gan ;  and  it  may  not  hare  been  till  the  kttcr  past 
of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  Tbe  general  ojnnion  ia 
that  Jon^  was  the  fint  of  the  prophets  (ffnamin  . 
Bp.  Uoyd,  Davison,  Browne,  Drake);  He^^cnberg 
would  pUce  him  after  Amos  and  Hoaea,  and  indeed 
adheres  to  the  order  of  tbe  books  in  the  canon  far 
the  chronology.  The  king  of  Kincveb  at  tbia  tiBM 
ia  supposed  (Ussher  and  otben)  to  bare  been  Pol, 
who  is  pbu»d  by  Layard  (A'm.  and  Bab,  884)  at 
B.  c.  750;  but  an  eariier  king,  AdnuDmclecfa  IL, 
R.  c.  840,  is  regarded  more  probable  by  Dnka. 
Our  English  Bible  givea  b.  c.  862. 

Tbe  personal  lustory  of  Jonah  ia  brid^  and  ««B 
known;  but  is  of  auch  an  exceptional  aad  eKtim> 
ordinary  character,  aa  to  have  been  aei  down  hj 
many  German  eritica  to  fiction,  either  in  whole  or 
b  pari.     Tbe  book,  say  they,  waa  conipoaed,  or 
compounded,  aome  time  afl«r  tbe  death  of  tho 
prophet,  perhaps  (Rosenm.)  at  the  latter  pari  of  the 
Jewish  kiugdom,  during  the  reign  of  Joaiab  (S. 
Sharpe),  or  even  later.    The  suppoaed  improbabil- 
ities are  accounted  for  by  them  in  a  Tariety  of  ways ; 
e.  jr.  as  merely  fabulous,  or  fimciful  umamcnta  to  a 
true  hisiory,  or  allegorical,  or  parabdical  and  moral, 
both  in  their  origin  and  design.     A  list  of  the 
critics  who  have  advanced  thoe  several  opinkma 
may  be  seen  in  Davidson*s  Introduetion^  p.  956. 
Rosenm iiller  {ProUg.  ia  Jonam)  reftites  tJaan  in 
detail ;  and   then  propounds  his  own,  which  ia 
equally  baseless.     like  them,  be  begins  with  pn>> 
posing  to  escape  the  dilBcuIties  of  the  history,  bat 
ends  in  a  mere  theory,  open  to  still  greater  dUBcnl- 
ties.    M  Tbe  fable  of  Hereules,"  be  says,  **  devwxrtd 
and  then  reatored  by  a  sea-monster,  was  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  Hebrew  prophet  bmK  op  the 
story.     Nothing  was  really  true  in  it."     We  fed 
ourselves  precluded  from  any  doubt  of  tbe  reality 
of  the  transactions  recorded  in  this  book,  by  ibo 
simplicity  of  the  language  itself;  by  the  hiatorical 
allusions  in  Tob.  ziv.  4-6, 15,  and  Joaeph.  Ant.  ix. 
10,  §  2;  by  the  accordance  with  other  aaiboritiea 
of  the  historical  and  geognphical  notieea;  by  tba 
thought  that  we  might  as  well  doubt  all  other 
miracles  in  Scripture  aa  doubt  tbeae  (<*  Qnod  ant 
omnia  dirina  miracula  credenda  non  sint,  ant  boo 
cur  non  credetur  causa  nulla  sit,**  Aog.  JCp.  ciL 
in  Qwst.  6  «U  Jona,  ii.  284;  cf.  CyriL  Akx.  Oom^ 
w^enL  in  Jonaniy  ilL  367-389);  abore  all,  by  tba 
explicit  words  and  teachhng  of  our  Ueasied  Lord 
Himself  (Matt  xii.  89,  41,  xri.  4;  Lake  xL  29), 
and  by  the  correspondence  of  the  miraclsa  in  tkia 
histories  of  Jonah  and  of  the  Messiah. 

We  shall  derire  additional  aignments  for  tba 
aame  oonclualon  from  the  history  and  meanii^  of 
the  pn^ihet's  mission.    Having  already,  as  it  Meaw 

(from  *1  In  i.  1),  prophesied  to  Israel,  be  waa  aaot 
to  Nineveh.  The  Ume  was  one  of  pditlcal  rerival 
in  Israel;  but  ere  long  the  Assyrians  were  to  be 
employed  by  God  as  a  scourge  upon  them.  Tbe 
Israelites  consequently  viewed  them  with  repulaire- 
ness;  and  the  prophet,  in  accordance  with  his  name 

(n^V,  a  (Awe),  out  of  tlmidiiy  and  lore  for  bia 
country,  shrunk  from  a  commission  which  be  felt 
sure  would  result  (iv.  2)  in  the  sparing  of  a  hostilt 
city.  He  attempted  therefore  to  escape  to  Tanbiali 
either   TaitMsua   in   Spain    (Bochait,  lUoom) 
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.),  or  move  ptoUbly  (Dnk«)  Taims  In 
3ldB,  a  port  of  commarcUd  intarooune.  The 
yroridcDoe  of  God,  hovvfer,  watched  over  him,  flni 
hi  a  ilofm,  and  Umo  in  hia  beuig  iwaltowed  by  a 

hvge  lUh  (Vl*l|  3"^)  for  the  ipaoe  of  three  daji 
■ed  tfane  nighta.  We  need  not  multiply  mindee 
by  mppoaing  a  great  fish  to  have  been  created  (or 
the  ooeaoon,  for  Boohart  {ffiertm.  iL  pp.  753-754) 
hM  ihDwn  that  there  is  a  sort  of  sharlc  which  d»- 
vQun  a  man  entire,  aa  this  did  Jonah  while  esst 
iafeo  the  water  (Aogust.  £p,  49,  ii.  294). 

After  his  ddiTeranoe,  Jonah  ntmntjfA  Mm  cam- 
i;  and  the  lung,  « believing  him  to  be  a 
from  the  sapreme  deity  of  the  nation*' 
(Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babjfhn\  and  having  heard 
§i  hb  nlracaloas  deliverance  (Dean  Jackson  On 
tU  Crt«d^  bk.  is.  0.  43),  ordered  a  general  fost, 
and  averted  the  threatened  judgment.  But  the 
prophet,  not  from  personal  but  national  feelings, 
grudged  the  mercy  shown  to  a  heathen  nation.  He 
was  therefore  taught,  by  the  significant  lesson  of 
the  **  gourd,**  whoee  growth  and  decay  (a  known 
foci  to  naturalUU,  Uyard's  Nineveh,  i.  123,  124) 
brought  the  truth  at  once  home  to  him,  that  he 
was  sent  to  testify  by  deed,  as  other  prophets  would 
sfterwaida  testify  by  word,  the  capacity  of  Gentiles 
for  salvation,  and  the  design  of  God  to  make  them 
psitakcss  of  it  This  was  **  the  sign  of  the  prophet 
Jonas  **  which  was  given  to  a  proud  and  penrene 
gsneration  of  Jews  after  the  ascension  of  Christ  by 
lbs  pnaehing  of  His  Apostles.  (Luke  li.  29,  30, 
IS;  Jadaon*s  Comm^  on  the  Creed,  iz.  c.  42.) 

Bat  the  rssunection  of  Christ  itself  was  also 
ahadowed  forth  in  the  history  of  the  prophets,  as 
is  Bsda  oeiiain  to  us  by  the  words  of  our  Saviour. 
(See  Jaekson,  as  above,  bk.  iz.  c.  40.)  Titoomb 
\^Ue  aiMdUi,  p.  837,  n.)  sees  a  eomspondeiice 
between  Jon.  i.  17  and  Hosea  tI.  2.  Besides 
whidi,  the  foot  and  the  £uth  of  Jonah's  prayer  in 
Ifaa  belly  of  the  fish  betokened  to  the  nation  of 
Isrsd  tfaa  intimatiim  of  a  rssunection  and  of  im- 
Burtallty. 

We  thus  see  distinct  purposes  which  the  mission 
af  Jonah  vras  designed  to  serve  in  the  Divine  econ- 
smy;  and  in  these  we  have  the  reason  of  the  his- 
tory's being  placed  in  iktdprcphttic  canon.  It  was 
highly  symbolioal.  The  focts  contained  a  concealed 
prophecy.  Hence,  too,  only  so  much  of  the  prophet's 
pflWffw^  history  is  told  us  ss  sufllces  for  setting 
fixth  the  symbols  divindy  intended,  which  scoounts 
for  ita  ftagmentary  aspect.  £xelude  the  symbolical 
Boeaning,  and  you  have  no  adequate  reason  to  give 
of  this  history :  admit  it,  and  you  have  imagea  here 
sf  the  highest  focU  and  doctrinss  of  Christianity. 
(Dmriaon,  On  Prvpheeg,  p.  375.) 

For  the  extent  of  the  site  of  Nineveh,  see 

The  old  tradition  made  the  burial-pbMSS  of  Jonah 
10  be  Gath-hepher;  the  modem  tradition  pbu»s  it 
at  Nehi-  Yumu,  opposite  MosuL  See  the  account 
et  the  eseavations  in  Layard's  Nimweh  tmd  Bahylon^ 
pp.  506, 597.  And  eoosolt  Drake's  iVores  on  JoimA 
(MaaniHan  and  Co.,  1868/. 

Sea  Leoaden'i  Jomu  lUutratue^  Tre^i  ad 
Bhn.  1693;  Koaenmiallsr'a  Scholia  m  VeL  '*'etL  ; 
Bapimitifm  Mpon  the  Prophet  Jonah,  by  Abp.  Abbot 
(jpuprinted),  Ixxidoo,  1845;  NoUm  on  the  PropheeUe 
^Jomnh  and  ffcetn,  by  Rev.  W.  Drake,  Gam- 
kUge,  1858;  Ewald;  Umbmit;  Hendtraon,  Minor 
^Ttf^ksiBm  H.  B. 

'The  paaauEaB  hi  whieh  ov  Lord  averts  the 
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truth  of  the  story  of  Jonah,  and  the  Divine  anther 
ity  of  his  book,  and  its  intimate  connection  with 
himself;  are  full  and  explicit  See  especially  Matt. 
xii. 39-41, zn.:-4, Luke zi. 89-83.  Itwaaonegreat 
object  of  our  Lord's  mission  to  interpret  and  con- 
firm the  Old  Testament  (Hatt  r.  17-10).  Much 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  ezphdning  the  O.  T.  to 
his  disciples.  We  read,  for  eiampli*,  that  **  Begin- 
ning at  Moees,  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded 
unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  ooncem- 
ing  himself.**     (See  Luke  xziv.  27-^3,  48.) 

His  authority  on  this  sul^ect  is  just  as  good  as 
it  is  on  sny  other;  and  if  we  r^eot  liis  sanctions 
and  interpretations  of  the  0.  T.,  we  rqect  his 
wh<de  mission.  No  one  can  say,  without  absurdity 
and  self-contradiction,  **  I  admit  that  Christ  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel; 
but  I  do  not  admit  that  he  undentood  the  0.  T., 
or  was  an  accurate  and  safe  intopieter  of  it.**  A 
mirade  is  always  a  duect  exertion  of  creative  power; 
and  so  &r  as  the  physical  feet  is  concerned,  ono 
miracle  is  just  as  easy,  and  just  as  probable,  and 
just  as  natural,  ss  another.  There  is  no  question 
of  hard  or  easy,  natural  or  unnatural,  probable  or 
improbable,  in  regard  to  a  real  miracle,  llie  ex- 
ertion of  creative  power  is  to  the  Creator  always 
natural,  whatever  the  product  of  the  creative  sot 
may  be;  there  can,  in  such  a  problem,  be  no  ques- 
tion m  regard  to  the  actual  ibcts.  The  only  ques* 
tun  mast  be  a  moral  one,  whether  the  alleged  feet 
has  a  purpose  worthy  of  God,  and  is  appropriate 
to  the  object  intended ;  and  this  question  we  are 
authorized  and  required  by  God  himself  to  ask- 
(See  Deut.  xiU.  1-6.) 

The  country  which  was  the  scene  of  Jonah*i 
activity  has  many  traditions  analogous  to  his  story, 
which  seem  to  rest  on  some  basis  of  actual  fecta 
whieh  once  oeeurred  among  the  people  of  that 
region. 

Neptune  sent  a  monstrous  serpent  to  ravage  the 
coast  in  the  n^hborhood  of  Joppa  (whence  Jonah 
sailed),  and  there  was  no  remedy  but  to  expose 
Andromeda,  the  daughter  of  king  Cepheus,  to  be 
devoured.  As  siie  stood  chained  to  the  rooks  await- 
ing her  fete,  Perseus,  who  was  returning  through 
the  air  from  his  ezpeditwn  against  the  (jorgons, 
captivated  by  her  beauty,  turned  the  monster  into 
a  rook  by  showing  him  Medusa's  head,  and  then 
liberated  and  married  the  maiden.  Jerome  informs 
us  that  the  very  rock,  outside  the  port  of  Joppa, 
was  in  his  day  pointed  out  to  travellen. 

At  Troy,  mora  northerly,  on  the  same  Mediter> 
ranean  coast,  Neptune  in  anger  sent  out  a  devour- 
ing sea-mouster,  which  with  every  ratuming  tide 
committed  fearful  ravages  on  the  people.  There 
was  no  help  till  king  Laomedon  gave  up  his  beau- 
tiful daughter  Hesione  to  be  devoured.  While  the 
monster  with  extended  jaws  was  approaching  her 
diained  to  the  rocks,  Hercules,  sword  in  band, 
leaped  into  his  throat,  and  for  three  days  and  three 
nighta  maintained  a  tremendous  conflict  in  the 
monster*s  bowels,  from  which  he  at  length  emerged 
victorious  and  unharmed,  except  with  the  loss  of 
his  hair,  wliich  the  heat  of  the  animal  had  kweened 
froir  the  scalp.  For  this  expbit  Herooles  was  snr- 
named  Tpt4^9pos  ( Threemght). 

Aia,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Beirfit,  a  oity 
north  of  Joppa,  on  the  same  coast,  for  the  salvation 
of  her  country  was  about  to  be  devoured  by  a 
frightful  dragon.  St  (3eorge,  in  Adl  armor,  aa> 
sadted  the  dragon,  and  after  an  obstinate  eonffiet 
I  of  several  days*  oontinuanoe.  slew  him  and  dsUvfitl 
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Ihe  priaeea  He  ii  tlie  painm  nint  of  AraMnia 
and  England,  of  tho  Fnooonun  vad  Swabiaa 
knighU,  and  of  the  cnmdei  generally. 

Aeoording  to  Babylonian  tradition,  a  fiih-god  or 
fish-man,  named  Oannea,  waa  divinely  aent  to  that 
aountry,  the  region  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
to  teach  the  ini^itants  the  few  of  God  and  good 
morals,  to  instruct  them  in  astronomy  and  agricul- 
ture, the  sciences  and  uselul  arta,  Iflgislation  and 
oiTil  polity.  He  came  from  the  sea  ai^  spake  with 
a  man's  voiae,  teaching  only  in  the  daytime,  and 
letuming  again  every  i^ht  to  the  sea.  Sculptures 
of  this  fish-god  are  fr^uently  found  among  the 
rains  of  Nineveh.  The  head  and  Ikoe  of  a  dig- 
nified and  noble-looking  man  are  seen  just  bck>w 
the  mouth  of  the  fish,  the  hands  and  aims  project 
finom  the  pectonl  fins,  and  the  feet  and  ankles  tmn 
the  ventral;  and  there  are  other  forms,  but  it  is 
alwa^-s  a  man  m  afah. 

The  Assyrian  Ninevites  were  of  the  same  race 
as  the  Hebrews,  and  spoke  a  language  very  like  the 
Hebrew.  The  Greek  name  Oannes  may  be  derived 
flK>m  the  oriental  Jonah,  just  as  Euphrates  is  de- 
rived from  the  oriental  Phrath,  For  a  ftiller  dis- 
cussion of  these  oriental  traditions  illustrative  of 
the  book  of  Jonah,  the  reader  may  see  an  essay  by 
the  writer  in  the  BibL  Sacra  for  October,  185d. 
Omsult  especially  Creuaer,  Symbolik  vnd  M^thol- 
ogU  der  Alien  Voeiker,  u.  22,  74-81,  Ac 

Jonah  was  probably  bom  about  850  B.  c,  and 
ptophesied  during  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  11.,  from 
826  to  789  B.  c.  He  was  a  child  when  Homer  was 
an  old  blind  bard  smging  his  rhapsodies  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  a  contemporary 
of  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  Lycurgus ;  by  a  century  the 
senior  of  Romulus,  and  four  centuries  more  ancient 
than  Herodotus.  He  is  the  oldest  of  the  prophets, 
any  of  whose  writings  have  reached  our  times.  This 
hoary  antiquity,  the  rough  manners  of  the  time, 
and  the  siroi^city  of  the  people  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries, must  be  taken  into  ccmsiderataon  in  an 
estimate  of  the  book.  It  is  throughout  in  keeping, 
eminently  appropriate  to  the  times  and  circum- 
stances ill  which  it  claims  to  have  originated.  God 
ilways  adapts  his  reveUtions  to  the  character  and 
drcumstances  of  those  to  whom  he  makes  them, 
and  never  stands  on  dignity  as  men  do.  Human 
notions  of  dignity  are  a  small  matter  with  him; 
his  field  of  observation  is  so  large  that  he  is  not 
much  affbcted  by  trifles  of  this  sort. 

Jonah  was  evidently  a  man  of  hypochondriac 
temperament,  easily  discouraged  and  easily  elated ; 
timid  and  courageous  at  rapid  intervals;  in  his 
ideas  of  God  a  good  deal  under  the  influence  of 
the  heathenism  of  his  time;  yet  a  God-fearing 
man,  a  patriotic  lover  of  his  own  people,  and  an 
earnest  hater  of  their  idolatrous  o^pnmom,  the 
Ninevite  Assyrians.  A  oonsideration  of  these  traits 
nplains  the  oddities  of  his  history,  and  illustrates 
the  oondescensicMi  and  patience  of  his  God. 

The  Carckariag  of  the  Mediterranean  is  of  snf- 
fieient  size  to  swallow  a  man,  and  God  was  under 
no  neeessity  <tf  creating  a  fish  for  this  special  pur- 
pose.^  The  king  in  Nineveh  was  at  this  time  either 
Adnmmeleeh  II.  or  Pul;  the  dty  was  at  least  60 
miles  (three  days*  journey)  in  oiroumfeTeuce,  and 
then  is  nothing  in  the  least  strsnge  or  inoonsistent 
with  the  ideas  of  the  time,  that  Uie  Ninerites  and 
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their  king  should  be  ahumed  by  a  threat  froa  tts 
God  of  the  Hebrews;  and  their  mode  of  fiMting. 
and  repenting,  and  manifesting  aonow,  k  just  what 
we  find  described  by  other  andont  antbon,  aoeh  as 
Herodotus,  Plutarch,  Viigil,  ete.  (HoimL  ix.  97). 

The  plant  which  idiaded  Jonah  is  treated  in  the 
story  ss  miraculous.  Such  rapidly  growing  and 
suddenly  withering  plants,  however,  are  still  found 
in  the  east,  and  £ive  bcNi  well  described  by  our 
American  missionaries,  and  by  such  tnveDen  as 
Niebufar  [Goubo].  The  castornoil  bean, 
ted  in  some  of  our  gard4>ns,  will  give  us  a  grod  ii 
of  the  kind  of  plant  referred  to.^ 

The  Orientals  have  always  had  a  high  ngsna 
for  Jonah,  and  his  tomb  Ss  still  shown  with  tiD- 
eration  near  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  as  we.1  aa  i^ 
Gath-hepher.  The  Rabbins,  vrho  make  two  MessiahB^ 
one  the  son  of  David,  and  the  other  tl'e  soc  ti 
Joseph,  affirm  that  Jonah  was  the  Messiah  the  soo 
of  Joseph.*  The  respect  shown  to  him  by  the 
Mohammedans  is  also  rpmsrkable.  In  the  Konu 
one  entire  chapter  is  inscribed  with  Itis  name. 

In  one  passage  he  is  called  Dku^bmn^  that  is, 
tht  dweUer  tn  Me  JUh  ;  and  in  the  thirty -eeieuth 
diapter  the  following  narrative  is  given  cf  him: 
**  Jonah  was  one  of  our  ambassadora.     When  hs 
fled  in  the  folly  laden  ship,  the  saifon  cast  htt, 
and  by  that  he  was  o(mdemned ;  and  then  the  fish 
swallowed  him,  because  he  merited  punishment. . . . 
We  cast  him  upon  the  naked  shore,  and  he  feH 
himself  nek;  and  therefore  we  caused  e  rine  te 
grow  over  him,  and  sent  him  to  a  hundred  thousand 
mm,  or  more;  and  when  they  believed,  we  granted 
them  their  lives  for  a  definite  time.*'  In  the  twenty- 
first  chapter  it  is  said :  **  Remember  Dhu*]nun  (the 
dweller  in  iktfith^  that  is,  Jonah)^  how  he  depsrted 
from  us  in  wrath  and  betieved  that  we  eonid  exer- 
cise no  power  over  him.    And  in  the  dai^ness  hs 
prayed  to  us  in  these  words;  '  There  is  no  God  but 
thee.     Honor  and  glory  be  to  thee.     Thily  1  have 
been  a  sinner,  but  thou  art  merciful  bey(md  all  the 
power  of  language  to  express.*    And  we  heard  him, 
and  delivered  him  from  his  distress;  as  we  are 
always  accustomed  to  deliver  the  believen.*'    This 
brief  prayer,  which  the  Koran  represents  Jonah  ss 
uttering  in  the  belly  of  the  fish,  the  MohammedaBS 
regard  as  one  of  the  holiest  and  most  efBcadoos 
of  all  prayen,  and  they  often  use  it  in  their  own 
devotions.     Certainly  it  is  simple,  expressive^  snd 
beautiiU,  and  reminds  us  of  the  prayer  of  the  pub- 
lican in  the  Gospel.   The  tenth  chapter  of  the  Koraa 
says:  **  It  is  only  the  people  of  Jonah,  whom  we^ 
after  they  had  bciieved,  did  deliver  fitnn  the  pomsh- 
ment  of  shame  in  this  world,  and  granted  them 
the  eqjoyment  of  their  goods  for  a  certain  time.** 

The  Mohammedan  writen  say  that  the  ship  in 
which  Jonah  had  embariud  stood  still  in  the  sea 
and  would  not  be  moved.  The  seamen,  therefore, 
cast  lots,  and  the  fot  fidling  upon  Jonah,  he  cried 
out,  i  am  tkt  fngitive^  and  threw  himself  into  thi 
water.  The  fish  swallowed  him.  The  time  he 
remabied  in  the  fish  is  dilferentiy  stated  by  thsa 
as  three,  seven,  twenty,  or  forty  days;  but  wfan 
he  was  thrown  upon  the  land  he  was  in  a  stats  ef 
great  sufifering  and  distress,  his  body  having  be- 
come like  that  of  a  new-born  infimt.  When  hi 
went  to  Nineveh,  the  hihabitants  at  first  tnitei 
him  harshly,  so  that  he  waa  obliged  to  flas^  aft* 
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k  had  deebrad  that  the  dty  ihoold  be  dwkRqred 
within  three  days,  or,  m  aome  bbY)  forty.  Ai  the 
time  epproarlied,  a  blaek  cloud,  shooting  forth  fire 
ind  smoke,  rolled  itself  directly  over  the  city;  and 
pot  the  inhabitants  into  dreadful  consternation,  so 
thai  they  proclaimed  a  fost  and  repented,  and  God 
spend  Uiem. 

From  all  the  oriental  traditions  on  the  subject,  it 
k  ifxj  plain  that  the  men  of  the  old  East,  the  men 
of  the  country  where  Jonah  lived,  and  who  were 
Bcqqainted  with  the  manners  and  modes  of  thought 
there  prevalent,  never  felt  any  of  those  objections 
to  the  pivphet*s  narrative,  which  have  so  much 
stambled  the  men  of  other  nations  and  other  times. 
God  deals  with  men  just  as  their  peculiar  circum- 
danoea  and  habits  of  thought  require;  and  the 
aaikn  and  fishermen  of  Pafestine,  three  thousand 
years  ago,  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  standard 
of  eoltare  at  tne  present  day;  and  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment might  have  been  very  suitable  for  them,  which 
would  be  quite  inappropriate  to  modem  fashionable 
neiety;  and  they,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  were  of  quite  as  much  importance  in  their 
time  as  we  are  in  ours.  Christ  himself  so  fiur  honors 
Jonah  as  to  make  his  history  a  type  of  His  own 
lesni  r  eetion* 

Hie  place  of  the  book  in  the  Hebrew  Ganon  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  in  all  previous  and  all  sub- 
sequent time,  is  unquestionable  and  unquestioned. 
See  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  xiv.  7,  8. 

A  consideration  of  the  real  state  of  both  the 
heathen  and  the  Jewish  mind,  at  that  time  and  in 
that  land,  will  show  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the 
objection  sometimes  made  to  the  credibility  of  the 
book  of  Jonah,  because  it  represents  a  Hebrew 
prophet  as  being  sent  to  a  heathen  city,  and  preach- 
faig  there  irith  great  acceptance  and  power.  Com- 
pare 1  K.  zx.  23-26;  2  K.  viu.  7-10,  zri.  10-15; 
i  Chr.  zxi.  31;  Am.  iz.  7,  8. 

To  nnderstand  the  feelings  of  the  prophet  in 
regard  to  Nineveh,  and  the  failure  of  his  prophecy, 
we  must  call  to  mind  the  circumstances  in  which 
be  lived.  He  was  a  native  of  Gath-hepher,  in  the 
nortlMm  part  of  Israel,  where  the  people  had  been 
greatly  corrupted  by  constant  interoourse  with  idol- 
atry; and  they  were  continually  exposed  to  the 
erndty  and  oppression  of  their  northern  and  eastern 
ndghbors,  especiaJly  from  the  powerful  empire  of 
Mineveh,  by  which  they  had  beoi  greatly  injured. 

Among  the  prophetic  utterances  of  Moses,  God 
had  declared  in  respect  to  his  people  (Deut.  xxxii. 
SI):  **  I  unll  move  them  to  jealmtey  with  thote 
mkiek  are  not  a  people ;  /  will  provoke  them  to 
amffer  with  a  fooHth  nation.'*  This  they  under- 
stood to  imply  that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
Israelites  would  be  rejected  for  their  sina,  and  some 
Aican  nation  received  to  fiivor  instead  of  them; 
■nd  this  is  the  use  which  the  Apostle  Paul  makes 
sf  the  text  in  Rom.  x.  19.  Jonah  had  seen  enough 
of  the  sina  of  the  Israelites  to  know  that  they  &- 
iSiTed  flection;  and  the  fiivor  which  God  showed 
lo  the  Ninevites,  on  their  repentance,  might  have 
led  him  to  fear  that  the  event  so  long  before  pre- 
£etod  by  Hoses  was  now  about  to  occur,  and  that 
loo  by  his  instrumentality.  Israel  would  be  re- 
Jeeled,  and  the  proud,  opprassive,  hateful  Nineveh, 
idioat  to  the  Israelites  for  a  thousand  cruelties 
(S  K.  XV.  19,  20),  might  then  be  reodved,  on  their 
npentance  and  reformation,  as  the  people  of  God. 
*%  WIS  to  him  a  thought  insopportably  painfid,  and 
Qod  had  made  him  nnwillinijy  the  means  of  bring- 
Ik  this  ibout    He  thought  ha  did  wiO  to  be 
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angry  —  to  be  displeased,  grieved,  distreseed  —  foi 
such  is  the  import  of  the  original  phrase  in  Jen. 
iv.  1,  9. 

Alone,  unprotected,  at  the  hazard  of  his  lifiot  and 
most  reluctantly,  he  had,  on  his  credit  as  a  prophet 
made  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  Divine  purpoas 
in  regard  to  that  city,  and  God  was  now  about  to 
fidsify  it.  Why  should  he  not  be  distressed,  the 
poor  hypochondriac,  and  pray  to  die  rather  than 
Uve?  Everybody  is  against  him ;  everything  goes 
against  him;  God  himself  exposes  him  to  disgraee 
and  disregards  his  feelings.  So  he  feeb;  so  every 
hypochondriao  would  feS  in  like  circumstances. 
He  cannot  bear  to  remain  an  hour  in  the  hated 
eity;  he  retires  to  the  neighboring  field,  exposed  to 
the  dreadful  burning  of  the  sun,  which  is  so  in- 
tolerable that  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  on  the 
Tigris  find  it  necessary,  at  the  present  day,  to  con- 
struct apartments  under  ground  to  protect  them- 
selvee  frqm  the  noon-day  heat.  God  causes  a  spa- 
cious, umbrageous  plant  to  spread  its  broad  leaves 
over  the  booth  and  aflbrd  him  the  needed  shelter. 
He  rqoices  in  its  shade;  but  before  the  second  day 
has  dawned,  the  shade  is  gone;  the  sirocco  of  the 
desert  beats  upon  him  with  the  next  noon-day  sun, 
he  is  distracted  with  pains  in  his  head,  he  fiunts 
with  the  insupportable  heat,  and  alone,  disconsolate, 
unfriended,  thinliing  that  everybody  despises  him 
and  scorns  him  as  a  lying  prophet,  hypochondiiae- 
like,  he  again  wishes  himself  dead.  Prophetic  in- 
spiration changed  no  man's  natural  tempoament 
or  character.  The  prophets,  just  like  other  men, 
had  to  struggle  with  their  natural  infirmities  and 
disabilities,  with  only  such  Divine  aid  as  is  within 
the  reach  of  all  religious  men.  The  whole  repre- 
sentation in  regard  to  Jonah  is  in  perfect  keeping; 
it  is  as  true  to  nature  as  any  scene  in  Shakespeare, 
and  represents  hypochondria  as  graphically  as 
Othello  represents  jeak>usy  or  Lear  madness. 

Jonah  is  not  peculiarly  wicked,  but  peculiady 
unqpmforiable,  and  to  none  so  much  so  as  to  him- 
self; and  his  kind  and  forgiving  God  does  not 
hastily  condemn  him,  but  pities  and  expostulates, 
and  by  the  most  significant  of  illustrations  justifies 
his  forbearance  tovrards  the  repentant  Ninev^ 

'^The  prophets,  in  the  execution  of  their  aoduoua 
mission,  often  came  to  places  in  which  they  felt  as 
if  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  die  rather  than 
live.  For  example,  of  £l\jah,  who  waa  of  a  very 
different  temperament  fix>m  Jonah,  for  more  cheer- 
ful and  self-relying,  we  have  a  similar  narrative  in 
1  K.  xix.  4-10. 

Dr.  Pusey  has  given  us  an  excellent  eommentary 
on  Jonah.  There  is  a  more  ancient  one  of  great 
value  by  John  King,  D.  D.,-  and  some  exodlent 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  book  may  be  found  in 
Davison  on  Prophecy,  disc,  vi  pi.  2;  P.  Fried- 
richaen^s  Kri&tche  Ueberncht  dtr  veredtiedemm 
Afuichten  von  dem  Bttche  JonaSy  etc  (Leips.  1841) 
is  a  useful  work.  The  commentaries  on  the  book 
are  weU-nigh  innumerable.  A  formidable  catalsgue 
of  them  is  given  in  Rcsenmiiller's  Scholia  tn  Kd. 
Test.  For  the  hiter  writen  en  Jonah  as  one  of 
the  minor  prophets,  see  Habakkuk  (Amor.  ed.). 

G.  E.  S. 

JO'NAK  Citirdr;  [TIseh.  TVeg.  *lfln^;] 
Jona)f  son  of  Eliakim,  hi  the  genealogy  of  Christ, 
in  the  7th  generatbn  aftes  Dwid,  i,  «.  about  the 
time  of  king  Jehoram  (Luke  iii.  30).  The  name 
if  probably  only  another  kan.  of  Johanan,  which 
occurs  so  flrequently  in  this  genealogy.  The  ss> 
QusDos  of  names,  Jonam  JoMph,.  Joda,  Simeon 
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Led,  MaUlMt,  Is  ringnliriy  Bke  thmt  In  tv.  18,  fT, 
Jouus  Jndiili,  JoMph,  Scmd  ^  MattethisL 

A*  C*  U> 

JC^KAS.    1.  Clan^t;  [V*^  iMMt;]  Ales. 

OtfvSof :  EUonai.)    Tbb  name  occupies  the  nine 

poiition  In  1  Eedr.  iz.  S3  m  Elieter  in  the  tofm- 

qpooding  liflt  in  Eir.  x.  S3.  Perhftpe  the  oomiption 

flifginated  in  ivMling  '^Stl^^bH  for  "ItV'*'^  m 
■ppeus  to  hate  been  the  cMe  in  1  Eedr.  ii.  33 
(eornp.  Ecr.  x.  81).  The  fonner  would  hft?e  eeught 
the  eompiJer's  eje  from  Eir.  z.  83,  and  the  orig^ 
tem  EUonaa,  aa  it  appean  in  the  Yulg*,  eouU 
■lulj  have  become  Jooaa. 

S.  ('lcn«f :  •/ofiTM.)  The  prophet  Jonah  (8  Eedr. 
.  80;  Tob.  ziv.  4,  8;  Katt  zU.  89,  80,  41,  zvi.  4). 

3.  ([Rao.  text,  *l<N«f ;  Laehm.  TVeg.  *l«^f ; 
Tiaob.]  'Iwd^nisi  JchMmu\  John  xxL  15-17. 

[JOMA.] 

JON'ATHAN  On}Sn\  i".  e.  Jehonathan, 

■ad  tnj *^^ ;  the  two  forma  are  and  almoat  alter- 
nately: 'IwM(0ajr,  Joe.  *lmvi0iis'.  Jonathan),  the 
eldest  son  of  king  SauL  The  name  (tht  g{ft  of 
Jthoeahy  oomspooding  to  ThtoAtrut  in  Gndt) 
aeems  to  ha?e  been  common  at  that  period ;  poesi- 
Mtj  from  the  example  of  Saul*8  son  (see  Jonatram, 
the  nephew  of  David,  Jonathan,  the  son  of 
Abiathar,  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shage,  and 
Nathan  the  prophet). 

He  first  appears  some  time  after  his  fother's  ae- 
eeaslon  (1  Sam.  xiii.  8).  If  his  younger  brother 
bhboaheth  was  40  at  the  time  of  Saui*s  death  (3 
Sam.  ii.  8),  Jonathan  must  have  been  at  least  30, 
when  he  is  first  mentioned.  Of  his  own  fomily  we 
know  nothing,  except  the  birth  of  one  son,  5  years 
before  his  death  (2  Sam.  iv.  4).  He  was  regarded 
in  his  fother*s  lifHime  as  hdr  to  the  throne.  Like 
Saul,  he  was  a  man  of  great  strength  and  activity 
<8  Sam.  i.  2:3),  of  which  the  expk>it  at  Michmash 
was  a  proof.  He  was  also  fiunous  for  the  pecfidiar 
martial  exercises  in  which  his  tribe  excelled  — 
arehery  and  slinging  (1  Chr.  xii.  2).  His  bow  was 
to  him  what  the  spear  was  to  his  father:  **  the  bow 
of  Jonathan  turned  not  back  *'  (2  Sam.  i.  22).  It 
was  always  about  him  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4,  xx.  35). 
It  is  through  his  relation  with  Dand  that  he  is 
ehiefly  known  to  us.  probably  as  related  by  his 
descendants  at  I)avid*s  court  But  there  is  a  back- 
ground, not  so  clearly  given,  of  his  relation  with 
his  fether.  From  the  time  that  he  first  appears 
he  is  Saul's  constant  companion.  He  was  always 
present  at  his  fatber^s  meals.  As  Abner  and  David 
seem  to  have  occupied  the  places  afterwards  called 
the  captaincies  of  '*  the  host "  and  "  of  the  guard ; " 
•0  he  seems  to  have  been  (as  Hnshai  alt>erward8) 
<«the  fKend  **  («omp.  1  Sam.  xx.  85;  2  Sam.  xv. 
87).  The  whole  story  implies,  without  expressing, 
the  deep  attachment  of  the  father  and  son.  Jon- 
athan can  only  go  on  his  dangerous  expedition 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  1)  by  concealing  it  from  Saul.  SauPs 
sow  is  confirmed,  and  it«  tragic  effbct  deepened,  by 
his  feeling  for  his  son,  ^  though  it  be  Jonathan  my 
son"  {ib.  xiv.  89).  ^Tell  me  what  thou  hast 
done"  {ib.  xiv.  43).  Jonathan  caimot  bear  to  ht- 
Bewft  his  fiither*s  enmity  to  David,  **  my  father  will 
do  nothing  great  or  small,  bat  that  he  will  show  it 
•0  me:  and  why  should  my-fother  hide  this  thing 
flnMn  me?  it  is  not  so **  (1  Sam.  xx.  8).  To  him, 
V  to  any  one,  the  wiM  frenzy  of  the  khig  was 
tmenable  —  "Sanl  hearkened  mito  the  voice  of 
Jonathan **  (1  Sam. xk.  ft).  Theirnaataal  afibetion 
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WM  Indeed  intemipled  by  the  growth  of  S»f  s 
insanity.  Twiee  the  lather  would  have  Mcriileed 
the  son:  ooee  in  eoDseqomee  of  his  vow  (1  Sank 
xiv.);  the  second  time,  mors  deEbcntdy,  on  the 
diaeovety  of  David's  flight:  and  on  this  last  occa- 
sion, a  momentary  glimpse  Is  ghen  of  some  dariEA 
history.  Were  the  phrases  **  sou  of  a  paieise 
rebelltoos  woman,**  —  <«  shame  on  thy  mother's 
nakedness  **  (1  Sam.  xz.  80,  81),  mere  ftmotk  ho- 
veetives?  or  waa  thete  something  in  the  stocy  of 
Ahinoam  or  Rizpah  which  we  do  not  know?  *•  In 
fieree  anger  **  Jonathan  left  the  royal  preaenee  (tft. 
84).  But  he  cast  his  hA  whh  his  foiher'a  decline, 
not  with  his  friend's  riae,  and  •*  in  death  they  wen 
not  divided**  (8  Sam.  i.  83;  1  Sam.  zziiL  16). 

His  lifo  may  be  divided  into  two  midn  partL 

1.  Tie  war  with  the  PhiliatineB;  commonly 
eaBed,  from  its  kwaUty,  "the  war  of  Ifidunaah,*' 
aa  the  last  yeafa  of  the  Pdoponnesiao  War  «ex« 
called  for  a  ahnllar  reason  *•  the  war  of  Deeeka  ** 
(1  Sam.  xiU.  28,  LXX.).  In  the  ptevfoos  war  viA 
the  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  zi.  4-16)  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  him;  and  his  abrupt  appearanee,  without 
ezphmation,  in  xiii.  8,  may  seem  to  imply  that 
some  part  of  the  narrative  has  been  kiat. 

He  is  ahneady  of  great  impoitanoe  in  the  state. 
Of  the  8,000  men  of  whom  Saul*s  standing  army 
was  formed  (xiii.  8,  xziv.  8,  xxvL  1,  8),  1,000  wen 
under  the  command  of  Jonathan  at  Gibeah.  Tlia 
Philistines  were  still  in  the  general  command  of 
the  country;  an  officer  waa  stationed  at  Geba, 
either  the  same  aa  Jonathan's  position  or  doae  to 
it.  In  a  sudden  aet  of  youthful  daring,  aa  wfaec 
Tell  loee  against  Geasler,  or  aa  m  sacred  histovy 
Moses  rose  against  the  Egyptian,  Jonathan  alew 
this  officer,o  and  thus  gave  the  rignal  for  a  general 
revolt.  Saul  took  advantage  of  it,  and  the  irtiole 
population  rose.  But  it  was  a  premature  attempt. 
The  Philistines  poured  in  fh>m  the  pUin,  and  the 
tyranny  became  more  deeply  rooted  than  ever. 
[Saul.]  Saul  and  Jonathan  (with  their  imae- 
diate  attendants)  alone  had  arms,  amidst  the  gen- 
eral vreakness  ami  disarming  of  the  people  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  88).  They  were  encamped  at  Gibeah,  with  a 
small  body  of  600  men,  and  aa  they  k>okcd  down 
fh)m  that  height  on  the  misfortunes  of  their  coon- 
try,  and  of  their  natire  tribe  espedaUy,  they  wept 
aloud  (IfcAmor,  U^X.;  1  Sam.  xiii.  16). 

From  this  oppression,  aa  Jonathan  by  hia  former 
act  had  been  the  first  to  provoke  it,  so  now  he  waa 
the  first  to  deliver  his  people.  On  the  former  occa- 
sion Saul  had  heen  equsiUy  with  himself  involved 
in  the  responsibility  of  the  deed.  Saul  *«  blew  the 
trumpet;  **  Saul  had  **  smitten  the  officer  of  the 
Philistines**  (xiii.  3,  4).  But  now  it  would  seem 
that  Jonathan  was  resolved  to  undertake  the  whole 
risk  himself.  ^  The  day,**  the  day  fixed  by  him 
{yivtrai  h  Wpo,  LXX.;  1  Sam.  xiv.  1)  ap- 
preached;  and  without  communicating  hia  project 
to  any  one,  except  the  young  man,  whom,  like  sA 
the  chiefb  of  that  age,  he  retained  as  his  annor- 
bearer,  he  sallied  forth  fh>m  Gibeah  to  attack  the 
garrison  of  the  Philistines  stationed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  steep  defile  of  Michmash  (xiv.  1).  Ha 
words  are  short,  but  they  breathe  exactly  the  an- 
cient and  peculiar  spirit  of  the  lanelite  waitfar. 
M  Oome,  and  let  us  go  over  unto  the  garriaoo  ef 
these  nndrenmcised ;  it  may  I*  that  Jehovah  wft 
woik  for  us:  for  there  is  no  lestraint  to  i^mA 


a  (A.T.  nOanlsoB**)  r^  N«^, 
zlll.8,4.    Sss  Bwald.  IL  478. 
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»  WPit  bj  many  or  by  few.**  The  answer  is  no 
tm  duneteriatie  of  tba  dose  Mendship  of  the  two 
yoottg  men:  afauMly  like  to  toat  which  afterwards 
■prang  up  between  Jonathan  and  Darid.  ^  Do  all 
that  M  in  thine  heart;  ....  behold^  /  am  with 
Uwe;  aa  thy  heart  ia  my  heart  (LXX.;  1  Sam. 
xi?.  7).**  After  the  manner  of  the  time  (and  the 
BOM,  probably,  from  having  taken  no  counsel  of 
the  high-priest  or  any  prophet  before  his  depart- 
on)  Jonathan  proposed  to  draw  an  omen  for  their 
wane  firom  the  conduct  of  the  enemy.  If  the 
garriaoo,  on  eeeing  them,  gave  Intimations  of  de- 
snrtiding  upon  them,  they  would  remain  in  the 
railey;  if,  on  the  other  liand,  they  raised  a  chal> 
ienge  to  adranoe,  they  were  to  accept  it  The  lat- 
ter turned  out  to  be  the  esse,  llie  first  appear- 
ance of  the  two  warriors  from  behind  the  rocks  was 
taken  by  tbe  Philistines  as  a  furtive  apparition  of 
**  the  Hebrews  coming  fcHrth  out  of  the  holes  where 
they  liad  hid  themadt'es;  *'  and  they  were  welcomed 
with  a  scoffing  invitation  (such  as  the  Jebusites 
sfterwarda  offered  to  Darid),  **  Come  up,  and  we 
will  show  you  a  thing'*  (xiv.  4-12).  Jonathan 
immediately  took  them  at  their  word.  Strong  and 
active  aa  he  was,  **  strong  as  a  lion,  and  swift  as  an 
e^**  (2  Sam.  L  33),  he  was  fully  equal  to  the 
adventure  of  climbing  on  his  hands  and  feet  up  the 
five  of  the  chC  When  he  came  directiy  in  view 
ef  them,  vrith  his  armor-bearer  behind  him,  they 
both,  after  the  nwnner  of  their  tribe  (i  Chr.  xiu 
2)  discharged  a  flight  of  arrows,  stones,  and  peb- 
blea,^  from  their  bows,  crossbows,  and  slings,  with 
such  eflfect  that  20  men  fell  at  the  first  onset 
[Abms,  vol.  i.  p.  160  6.].  A  panic  seised  tbe  gar- 
tiseo,  thenoe  spread  to  the  camp,  and  thence  to 
the  surrounding  hordes  of  marauders;  an  earth- 
quake combined  with  tbe  terror  of  the  moment; 
the  eonfusion  increased;  the  Israelites  wh3  had 
been  taken  slaves  by  the  Philistines  during  the  last 
3  dajs  (LXX.)  rose  in  mutiny:  the  Israelites  who 
lay  hid  in  tiie  numerous  caverns  and  deep  holes  in 
which  the  rocks  of  the  ndghborhood  abound,  sprang 
sot  of  their  subterranean  dwellings.  Saul  and  his 
littie  band  had  watched  in  astonishment  the  wild 
retreat  from  the  heights  of  Gibeah  —  he  now  joined 
hi  the  pursuit,  which  led  him  headlong  after  the 
fbgitives,  over  the  nigs^ed  plateau  of  Bethel,  and 
down  ^  the  pass  of  Beth-horon  to  Ajalon  (xiv.  15- 
liiy  [GiBKAH,  p.  915.]  The  father  and  son  had 
not  met  on  that  day:  Saul  only  oorjectured  his 
son*s  abemce  finom  not  finding  him  when  he  num- 
bered the  people.  Jonathan  had  not  heard  of  the 
rssh  curse  (xiv.  24)  which  Saul  invoked  on  any  one 
who  ate  before  the  evening.  In  the  dizziness  and 
darkness  (Hebrew,  1  Sam.  xiv.  27)  that  came  on 
after  bis  desperate  exertions,  he  put  forth  the  staff 
wfaidi  apparenUy  had  (with  his  sling  and  bow)  been 
Ills  sldef  weapon,  and  tasted  the  honey  which  lay 
on  the  groond  as  they  passed  through  tbe  forest. 
Tbe  pursuers  in  general  were  restrained  even  from 
this  sfight  indul^oe  by  fear  of  the  ro}'al  curse; 
lot  the  moment  that  the  day,  with  its  enforced 
taat,  was  over,  they  flew,  like  Muslims  at  sunset 


•  We  have  tekwi  tlie  LXX.  vonlon  of  xiv  18,  U : 
i«4pUc^«r  mark  Mpimmtnm  *I«ir^«r,  cal  htixaJ^  «v- 
V^  •  .  .  .  iv  fi6ki0t  K«i  cr  Ttrpo^oAoic  koI  hf  «oxA«^ 
tsv  ml^,  for  "  Ibsy  Ml  befors  Jonathan  .  .  . 
elthta  as  It  mrs  a  half  aeie  of  ground,  which  a  yoke 
sT  oasa  might  plough.**  The  alteration  of  the  H»> 
Inw  Bseassary  to  prodnoe  this  rsedlng  of  the  LXX. 
J  givea  by  KeonSoott  (Diaaert,  on  1  Ckron.  zl.  p.  468). 
m-  4^)  makes  this  last  to  he,  *'  Jonathan  and 


during  the  fiut  of  Ramadan,  on  the  oaptnied  cattle; 
and  devound  them,  even  to  the  brutal  negleoi 
of  the  Uw  which  forbade  the  dismemberment  of 
the  fresh  carcases  with  the  blood.  This  riolation 
of  the  hw  Saul  endeavored  to  prevent  and  to  expi- 
ate by  erecting  a  large  stone,  which  served  both  as 
a  rude  table  and  as  an  altar;  the  first  altar  that 
was  raised  under  the  monarchy.  It  was  in  the 
dead  of  night  after  this  wild  revd  was  over  that  he 
propoeed  that  the  pursuit  should  be  continued  tiU 
dawn ;  and  then,  when  the  silence  of  the  oracle  of 
the  h^h-priest  indicated  that  something  had  ce- 
curred  to  uitercept  the  Divine  favor,  the  lot  was 
tried,  and  Jonathan  appeared  as  the  culprit.  Jq>h- 
thah*s  dreadful  sacrifice  would  have  been  re|teated , 
but  the  people  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  hero  of 
that  great  day ;  and  Jonathan  was  saved  ^  (xiv.  94* 
46). 

2.  This  is  the  only  great  expk>it  of  Jooathan*s 
lift.  But  the  chief  interest  of  his  career  is  derived 
from  the  friendship  with  David,  which  began  on 
the  day  of  Darid's  return  from  the  rictory  over  the 
champion  of  Gath,  and  continued  till  his  death. 
It  is  the  first  Biblical  instance  of  a  romantic  friend- 
ship, such  M  was  common  afterwards  in  Greece, 
and  has  been  since  in  Christendom;  and  is  remark- 
able both  as  giving  its  sanction  to  these,  and  as 
filled  with  a  pathos  of  its  own,  which  has  been 
imitated,  but  never  surpassed,  in  modem  works  of 
fiction.  ^  The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  tbe 
soul  of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  ss  his  own 
soul "  —  **  Thy  love  to  me  wss  wonderful,  passing 
the  love  of  women  '*  (1  Sam.  xviii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  i. 
26).  Each  found  in  each  the  affection  that  he 
found  not  in  his  own  family:  no  jealousy  of  rivalry 
between  tiie  two,  as  claimants  for  tbe  same  throne, 
ever  interposed:  "Thou  shalt  be  king  in  Israd. 
and  I  shall  be  next  unto  thee  *'  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  17) 
The  friendship  was  confirmed,  after  the  manner  of 
the  time,  by  a  solemn  compact  often  repeated. 
The  first  was  immediately  on  their  first  acquaint- 
ance. Jonathan  gave  David  as  a  pledge  his  royal 
mantie,  his  sword,  his  girdle,  and  bis  famous  bow 
(xviii.  4).  His  fidelity  was  soon  called  into  action 
by  the  insane  rage  of  his  father  against  David. 
He  interceded  for  his  life,  at  first  with  success  (1 
Sara.  xix.  1-7).  Then  the  madness  returned  and 
Darid  fled.  It  was  in  a  secret  interview  during 
this  flight,  by  the  stone  of  £zel,  that  the  second 
covenant  was  made  between  the  two  friends,  of  a 
still  more  binding;  kind,  extending  to  their  mutual 
posterity  —  Jonathan  laying  such  emphasis  on  this 
portion  of  the  compact,  as  almost  to  suo^est  the 
belief  of  a  slight  misgiring  on  his  part  of  David's 
future  conduct  in  this  respect.  It  is  this  interview 
which  brings  out  the  character  of  Jonathan  in  the 
liveliest  colors  —  his  littie  artifices  —  his  love  fbr 
both  bis  father  and  his  friend  —  his  bitter  disap- 
pointment at  his  father's  unmanageable  fury  —  his 
famUivr  sport  of  archery.  With  passionate  em- 
braces and  teare  the  two  friends  parted,  to  meet 
only  onoe  more  (1  Sam.  xx.).  That  one  mora 
meeting  was  &r  away  in  the  forest  of  Ziph,  dtiring 

his  fHend  were  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  plon^ng,  and  s^ 
•Iflttng  the  sharp  plonghaharas.** 

b  In  xiv  28,  81,  the  LXX.  reads  "Bamoth  »  Ibi 
^  Beth-avei.,"  and  omits  "Ajalon." 

c  JosephoB  Ant.  (ri.  6,  §  5)  puts  into  Jonathan*! 
mouth  a  speech  of  patriotic  solf-devotton,  after  the 
manner  of  *  Greek  or  Boman.  JBwald  (ii.  488)  sup> 
poses  that  a  substitute  wss  killed  In  his  place.  Then 
le  no  traee  of  either  of  these  In  the  iaersd  nnR»4?e 
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Bm1*i  jyumiit  of  D»Tid.  JooAtIian*i  abrm  iir  hb 
frtend^B  life  is  now  dumgwl  into  a  ooofldanoe  thai 
he  will  escape:  "He  stROgtbened  his  band  in 
God/*  FinaUy,  and  for  the  third  time,  they  re- 
newed the  covenant,  and  tlien  parted  forever  (1 
Sam.  uUi.  16-18). 

From  this  time  forth  we  hear  no  more  tiU  the 
battle  of  Gilboa.  In  that  battle  he  fell,  with  his 
two  brothers  and  his  lather,  and  his  eorpse  shared 
their  fote  (1  Sam.  sxzi.  2, 8).  [Saul.]  His  ashes 
were  buried  &nt  at  Jabesh^Uead  {iUil  13),  but 
afterwards  removed  with  thoee  of  his  fother  to 
Zehdi  hi  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  zzl.  12).  The  news 
of  his  death  occasioned  the  celebrated  elegy  of 
David,  in  which  he,  as  the  Ariend,  naturally  occu- 
pies the  chidf  place  (2  Sam.  i.  22,  23,  25,  26),  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  sung  in  the  education  of 
the  archers  of  Judah,  in  ooromemoration  of  the  one 
great  archer,  Jonathan:  "  He  bade  them  teach  the 
ebildren  of  Judah  the  use  of  the  bow  '*  (2  Sam.  i. 
17,  18). 

He  left  one  son,  five  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  death  (2  Sam.  ir.  4),  to  whom  be  had  prob- 
ably given  his  original  name  of  Merib-baal,  after 
wards  changed  for  Mephibosheth  (comp.  1  Clir.  viii. 
34,  is.  40).  [MEPiiiBoaHETH.]  Through  him 
the  line  of  deecendants  was  continued  down  to  the 
time  of  Esra  (1  Chr.  iz.  40),  and  even  then  their 
great  ancestor's  archery  was  practiced  amongst 
Ihem.     [Saitl.] 

2.  O^J'^'^x")  Son  of  Shimea,  brother  of  Jon- 
adab,  and  nephew  of  David  (2  Sam.  zxi.  21;  1  Chr. 
zx.  7).  He  inherited  the  union  of  ciril  and  military 
gifts,  so  conspicuous  in  his  uncle.  Like  David,  he 
engaiged  in  a  single  combat  and  slew  a  gigantic 
Philistine  of  Gath,  who  was  remarkable  for  an 
additional  finger  and  toe  on  each  band  and  foot 
'2  Sam.  xxi.  21).  If  we  may  identify  the  Jonathan 
of  1  Chr.  zxvii.  32  with  the  Jonathan  of  this  pas- 
sage, where  the  word  translated  "  uncle  "  may  be 
**  nephew,*'  he  was  (like  his  brother  Jonadab) 
*<  wise  '*  —  and  as  such,  was  David's  counsellor  and 
secretary.  Jerome  (  Qtiait.  Htb.  on  1  Sam.  xvii.  12) 
ooi\jectures  that  this  was  Nathan  the  prophet,  thus 
making  up  the  8th  son,  not  named  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
13-15.     But  this  is  not  probable 

3.  [Jonathag."]  The  son  of  Abiathar,  the  high- 
priest.  He  is  the  last  descendant  of  Eli,  of  whom 
we  hear  anything.  He  appears  on  two  occasions. 
1.  On  the  day  of  David's  flight  from  Absalom, 
having  fint  accompanied  his  father  Abiathar  as  fiur 
IS  Olivet  (2  Sam.  xv.  36),  he  rettimed  with  him 
to  Jerusalem,  and  was  there,  with  Abimaaz  the 
son  of  Zadok,  employed  as  a  messenger  to  carry 
back  the  news  of  Hushai's  plans  to  David  (xvii. 
15-21).  2.  On  the  day  of  Solomon's  inauguration, 
he  suddenly  broke  in  upon  the  banquet  of  Adonyah, 
to  announce  the  succcm  of  the  rival  prince  (1  K.  i. 
42,  43).  It  may  be  inferred  from  Adonyah*s  ez- 
pPMsion  (« Thou  art  a  valiant  man,  and  bringest 
good  tidings  "),  that  be  had  followed  the  policy  of 
his  fother  Abiathar  in  Adon\jah*s  support. 

On  both  occasions,  it  may  be  remarked  thai  ha 
ippeaiB  as  the  swift  and  trusty  messenger. 

4.  The  son  of  Shags  the  Harsrite  (1  Chr.  xl 
34;  2  Sam.  xziii.  32).  He  was  one  of  David's 
beroes  {gibhorim).  Ilie  LXX.  makes  his  fother*s 
■ama  Sola  (2wAd(),  snd  applies  the  epithet  *«  Ara- 
ite  "  (4  'KpapD  to  Jonathan  himself,  m  Harar  " 
s  not  mentioned  elsewhere  as  a  place;  but  it  is  a 
poetical  woid  for  » Har  **  (mountain),  and,  as  aoeh, 
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may  poMib|y  signify  in  this  passi^  *<  tha 
tainesr."  Another  officer  (Ahiam)  is  mentioned 
with  Jonathan,  as  bearing  tha  same  designatinB 
(1  Chr.  zi.  35).  A  P.  8. 

5.  Ori)'*^n^.)  The  SOD,  or  deseendant,  of 
Gershom  the  son  of  Moses,  whose  name  in  tbs 
Masoretic  copies  is  changed  to  Manaaseh,  in  order 
to  screen  the  memory  of  the  great  lawgiver  fhnn 
the  disgrace  which  attached  to  the  apostasy  of  one 
so  do^y  connected  with  lum  (Jndg.  zviii.  90). 
While  wandering  through  the  eoontry  in  aearefa 
of  a  home,  the  young  L«rite  of  Bethldiem-Judah 
came  to  the  house  of  Micah,  the  rich  Ephraimite, 
and  was  by  him  appointed  to  be  a  kind  of  private 
chapbdn,  and  to  minister  in  the  boose  of  gods,  or 
sanctuary,  which  Micah  had  made  in  imitation  of 
that  at  Sbilob.  He  was  recognized  by  the  fiva 
Daniie  spies  appointed  by  their  tribe  to  search  the 
land  for  an  inheritance,  who  k)dged  in  the  boose 
of  Micah  on  their  way  northwards.  The  &vorable 
answer  which  he  gave  when  consulted  with  regard 
to  the  issue  of  their  expedition  probably  induced 
them,  on  their  march  to  Laish  with  the  warriors 
of  their  tribe,  to  turn  aside  sgain  to  the  house  cf 
Micah,  and  carry  off  the  ephod  and  teraphim,  snpcr- 
stitiously  hoping  thus  to  make  suooese  certain. 
Jonathan,  to  whose  ambition  they  appealed,  aceom- 
panied  them,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his 
patron ;  he  was  present  at  the  massacre  of  the  do> 
fenseless  inhabitants  of  Laish,  and  in  the  new  dty, 
which  rose  fiom  its  ashes,  he  was  oonstltnted  priest 
of  the  graven  Image,  an  office  which  became  hered- 
itary in  bis  family  till  the  Captirity.  The  Targnm 
of  K.  Joseph,  on  I  Chr.  xxiii.  16,  identifies  him 
with  Shebud  the  son  of  Gershom,  who  is  there 

said  to  have  repented  (S^W)  T^lS)  in  hU  old 
age,  and  to  have  been  appointed  by  David  as  chief 
over  his  treasures.  AU  this  arises  from  a  play 
upon  the  name  Shebud,  from  iHiich  this  meaning 
is  extracted  in  accordance  with  a  fovorite  pmeties 
of  the  Targumist. 

0.  (inj*^^.)    One  of  the  sons  of  Adin  (E<r. 

riii.  6),  whose  representative  Ebed  returned  with 
Ezra  at  the  head  of  fifty  males,  a  number  whidi  is 
increased  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  1  Eodr.  viiL 
32,  where  Jonathan  is  written  *Ia»ydC0as. 

7.  [In  1  Esdr.,  'l«rtidar:  JonnikatJ]  A  priest, 
the  son  of  Asahd,  one  of  the  four  who  assisted  £m 
in  investigating  the  marriages  with  foreign  women, 
which  had  been  contrected  by  the  people  wha 
returned  from  Babylon  (Esra  z.  15;  1  Esdr.  iz. 
14). 

8.  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.^  omit]  A  priest,  and  one 
of  the  chiefii  of  the  fothers  in  the  days  of  Joiakim, 
son  of  Jesbua.  He  was  the  rspresentative  of  the 
flimUy  of  MeUcu  (Neb.  zii.  14). 

0.  One  of  the  sons  of  Kareah,  and  brother  of 
Jobanan  (Jer.  zL  8).  The  LXX.  in  this  pa  wage 
omit  his  name  altogether,  and  in  this  they  are  aop- 
ported  by  two  of  Kennicott's  MSS.,  and  the  parsU 
passage  of  2  K.  zzv.  23.  In  three  uthcn  Si  Ken- 
nioott's  it  was  erased,  and  was  originally  omitted 
\n  three  of  De  Rosd's.  He  was  one  of  the  captafaii 
of  the  army  who  had  eseaped  from  JerassJem  m 
the  find  assanlt  by  the  ChaMsana,  and,  after  tfas 
capture  of  Zeddddi  at  Jericho,  had  cfossid  the 
Jordan,  and  remained  in  the  open  eoontry  of  tiis 
Ammonites  tiU  the  victnrioos  army  had  retired  with 
thdr  spoils  and  captures.  He  aoeompaniad  hit 
brother  Johanan  and  the  other  eaptaina,  who  s» 
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tttod  to  Onlaliah  mi  Mis|Mh,  and  ftora  thai  time 
nothing  mora  of  him.  Hitdg  deeid« 
the  LXX.  and  the  MSS.  whieh  omit  thb 
aame  ( Aer  Proph,  Jeremiag)^  on  the  groond  that 
the  very  iimilarity  between  Jonathan  and  Johanan 
tmon  the  belief  thai  thej  were  brothen. 

10.  O?}^-  'I«n(«ar;  [FA.oooel«aMieair.]) 
Son  of  Joiada,  and  hia  laeeeieor  in  the  high-priett- 
hood.  The  only  fibet  connected  with  hm  pontifieate 
leooidBd  in  Scripture,  ia  that  the  genealogical  ree- 
wda  of  the  priota  and  Levitei  were  Irapt  in  hia 
daj  (Neh.  ziL  11,  22),  and  that  the  ohronidea  of 
the  state  were  eontinned  to  hit  tune  (ib.  23).  Jon- 
athan (or,  aa  he  ia  called  hi  Neh.  ziL  22,  28,  John 
[Johanan] )  lived,  of  ooune,  long  after  the  death  of 
Sehemiah,  and  in  the  reign  of  Artajcenea  Mnemon. 
Jomphuay  who  alao  calla  him  John,  as  do  fiuaebiua  * 
and  Nioephoroa  lihewiae,  rehites  thai  he  mnidcred 
his  own  brother  Jesoa  in  the  Temple,  beeauae  Jesoa 
wae  endeavoring  to  get  the  high^esthood  ikom 
him  through  tl^  inihienoe  of  Bagoaes  the  Persian 
ganaraL  He  adda  thai  John  by  this  misdeed 
braqglii  two  gnat  judgments  upon  the  Jews:  the 
eoe,  thai  B^foees  entered  into  the  Temple  and 
polluted  li;  tbs  other,  that  he  imposed  a  heavy  tax 
of  60  shekeb  upon  every  lamb  oflered  in  sacrifice, 
to  poniah  them  for  this  honible  crime  (A.  J.  zL 
7, 1  1).  Jonathan,  or  John,  was  high^priest  for 
32  yean,  aeoofding  to  Eusebios  and  the  Alexandr. 
Chran.  (Sold,  de  Sueoeu,  in  P.  E,  cap.  vi.,  vii.). 
ICIlman  speaka  of  the  murder  of  Jesus  as  ^  the  only 
nsmoraUe  transaction  in  the  annals  of  Judca  from 
the  death  of  Nehembh  to  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great"  {HiaL  ofJtm,  U.  29). 

U.  [Yat  FAi  liMuwr.]  Father  of  Zechariah, 
a  priest  who  blew  the  trumpet  at  the  dedication  of 
the  wall  (Neh.  ziL  35).  He  seems  to  have  been 
sf  the  oooiee  of  Shemakh.  The  words  *«son  of" 
asam  to  be  improperly  inserted  before  the  following 
lame,  Mattamak^  as  appears  by  comparing  zi.  17. 

A.  C.  H. 

12.  ClmABas.)    1  Esdr.  YiiL  32.    [See  No.  6.] 

13.  [Sin.1 1  Haec  iL  9,  ImvoBnt't  Sin.<»  Alez. 
trnpotev;  80  Sin.  in  v.  17:  JonaiaM.]  A  son  of 
Ustfaihiaa,  and  loader  of  the  Jews  in  their  war  of 
independenee  after  the  death  of  hia  brother  Judaa 
Maceabffua,  b.  c.  161  (1  Blaoo.  iz.  li^  flU).    [Mao 

OABSBS.] 

14.  [Ales,  in  zi.  70  ImwoMoUi  gen.]  A  aoo  of 
Afaaahm  (1  Mace.  ziii.  11),  sent  by  Simon  with  a 
fctee  io  occupy  Joppa,  which  was  already  in  the 
haoda  of  the  Jews  (1  Uaco.  zii.  33),  though  prob- 
ably held  only  by  a  weak  garriaon.  Jonathan  ez- 
psUed  the  inhabitanto  {roin  trraa  im  tArf;  ef. 
Joa.  AnL  ziii.  6,  §  3)  and  secured  the  city.  Jon- 
athan waa  probably  a  btothsr  of  Mattathias  (2) 
(1  Mace.  zi.  70). 

15.  ^mp4$9t;  Alex.  Ui  viii.  22,  Iimi^r:  Jona- 
AagJ]  A  priest  who  is  said  to  have  oAted  up  a 
Bokmn  prayer  on  the  oeeanon  of  the  sacrifice  made 
by  Ndiemiah  after  the  reeovery  of  the  sacred  fire 
(2  Mace.  i.  23  ft:  cf.  Ewald,  GudL  d.  V,  Itr,  iv. 
tSi  f.).  The  narrative  is  intereeting,  aa  it  presents 
ft  dnirular  example  of  the  combination  of  public 
■fBTcr  with  sacrifice  (CMmm,  ad  2  Mace,  1.  c). 

B.  F.  W. 
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JON'ATHAB  s'lmMMM;  [Vai.  Alex.  I«««r 
[Vulg.  omiU;  OM  Lat]  Jonaikui;  alii,  NathoM) 
the  Latin  form  of  the  common  name  Jonathan, 
which  is  prcaerved  in  A  V.  in  Tob.  v.  13. 

B.  F.  W. 

jcyNATH-BXEM-BEOHcyKiM  (rgV* 

D'^^TT]  Db^  a  dumb  dove  of  (ui)  diHaiU 
piaeU)^  a  phrase  found  once  only  in  the  Bible,  as  a 
heading  to  tlie  56th  psalm.  Critics  and  oommen- 
tators  are  very  &r  lh>m  being  agreed  on  its.mean- 
ing.  Kashi  oonuders  that  David  employed  the 
plmue  to  describe  his  own  unhappy  condition  wlien, 
exiled  from  the  knd  of  Isrsel,  he  was  living  with 
Achish,  and  was  an  ol^ect  of  suspicion  and  hatred 
to  the  countrymen  of  (loliath:  thus  was  he  anumgit 

the  Philistines  as  a  mute  (H^sbH)  dove.  KimcU 
supplies  the  following  commentary:  •^Tlie  Phili** 
tines  sought  to  seize  and  ahty  David  (1  Sam.  zzix. 
4-11),  and  he,  in  his  terror,  and  pretending  to  havw 
lost  his  reason,  called  himself  Jonaih,  even  aa  a 
dove  driven  from  her  cote."  Knapp's  ezphnatlon 
*<  on  the  oppression  of  foreign  rulan  "  —  aaiigning 
to  Elem  the  same  meaning  wliich  it  has  in  £z.  zr. 
15  —  is  ia  harmony  with  the  contents  of  the  psafan, 
and  is  worthy  of  consideration.  De  Wette  traoa- 
lates  Jonatk  Ekm  Rtchokim  *«  dore  of  the  distant 
terebinths,"  or  ^  of  the  dore  of  dumbness  (Stumm- 
beit)  among  the  strangen  "  or  "  in  distant  pUces." 
According  to  the  Septuagint,  ur^p  rov  Aaov  rev 
iarh  rm¥  kyimv  fUfMwcpvu/idmv,  **on  the  people 
hr  removea    from    the  holy  plaoea"    (probably 

DbHsD^lK,  the  Temple-hall;  see  (h-ient  LiU 
eratur-BlaUy  p.  579,  year  1841),  a  rendering  which 
very  nearly  aooords  with  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  t 
(t  ()n  the  congregation  of  Israel,  compared  with  a 
mute  dore  while  exiled  from  their  cities,  but  who 
come  back  again  and  ofler  praise  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Universe.**  Aben  Ezra,  who  Regards  Jonaih  Elem 
Rtchokim  as  merely  indicating  the  modulation  or 

the  rhythm  of  the  peahn  (comp.  the  title  rVT^ 

*inK7n,  Pa.  zziL),  appears  to  come  the  nearest 

to  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  his  ezphmation, 
"  after  the  melody  of  the  air  which  bcsiiis  JohoA- 
eiem-Mechokim.**  In  the  Biour  to  lfende]ssohn*8 
venion  of  the  Psalms  JomUh  Eiem  JUehokim  ia 
mentioned  as  a  muaical  instrument  whieh  produced 
dull,  mournftd  sounds.     **  Some  take  it  ibr  a  pipe 

called  in  Qmk  cXv/aos,  rUI*^,  from  P\  Greek^ 
which  would  make  the  inscription  read  *<  the  kog 
Grecian  pipe,**  but  this  does  not  appear  to  ui  a£ 
missible*'  (Biourist's  Prefiuse,  p.  26). 

D.  W.  M. 

JOPTA  ('»D;,  i.  e.  Ya/o,  btaut^;  the  A.  V. 
follows  the  (Sreek  form,  ezoept  once,  Japho:  *I^innf, 
LXX.  N.  T.  and  Vulg.  [Joppe] ;  'lAwji,  Joseph, 
—at  least  in  the  most  recent  editions — Strsho, 
and  othen:  now  Ydfa  or  Jsf&),  a  town  on  thr 
S.  W.  coast  of  Palestine,  the  port  of  Jerusalem  ia 
the  days  of  Solomon,  as  it  has  been  ever  stneei.* 
Its  etymology  is  variously  explained;  some  derivian 
it  from  **  Japhet,**  othen  from  **  lopa,**  daoghter 
of  Moha  and  wifo  of  Opbeua,  Andromeda's  fiSher, 
its  reputed  founder;  others  interpreting  it  "the 


fr  •  The  Oi^MiMt  arrcy  (p.  21)  onkM  Joppa  a  Httli 
I  milM  ftem  Jernsalsm  (Olivet)  I7  tha  wiy  ef 
(OimaB).  a 
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Mlah4oii«r  of  Joy,**  or  "beauiy/*  and  to  Ibrtli 
(Rdttid,  Pakudmi^  p.  864).  The  &eiii.  thatfkom 
its  bsing  A  M»'poii,  it  bad  •  profiuM,  m  well  m  a 
wcred  hiatorj.  PUuy  following  Mela  (/>e  aite  Or6. 
I.  19)  njB,  that  it  was  of  ante-diluvian  antiquity 
{NaL  IlisL  V.  14);  and  even  Sir  John  Maundeville, 
in  the  14th  century,  bean  witness — though  it 
must  be  confessed  a  clumsy  one  —  to  thai  tni£tion 
{Early  Traveli  m  P.  p.  149).  According  to 
Josepbus,  it  originally  belonged  to  the  Phoenicians 
{Ant,  ziii.  15,  §  4).  Here,  writes  Strabo,  some  say 
Andxomeda  was  exposed  to  the  whale  {Geograph. 
wn,  p.  760;  comp.  MU]ler*s  JlitL  Grcdc.  Fragm, 
woL  It.  p.  89S,  and  his  Qeoyrapk.  Grae.  Min,  vol. 
L  p.  70),  and  he  appeals  to  its  elevated  position  in 
b^alf  of  those  who  bud  the  scene  there;  though 
In  ecder  to  do  so  oonsistently,  he  had  already  shown 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  transport  iEthiopia 
"into  Phcenicia  (Streb.  i.  p.  43).  However,  in  PKny'a 
Bga  —  and  Jowphus  had  just  before  affirmed  the 
maa/b{BelL  JwL  iiL  9,  $  8)  — theystiU  showed 
the  chains  by  which  Andfomoda  was  bound;  and 
not  only  so,  but  M.  Scaurus  the  younger,  the  same 
thai  was  so  much  employed  in  Judca  by  Pompey 
{BdL  JwL  i.  6,  $  9  if.),  had  the  bones  of  the 
OBOiister  transported  to  Rome  from  Joppa  —  when 
taU  then  they  had  bean  exhibited  (Mela,  lUdl)  — 
and  dbplayed  them  there  during  his  adikship  to 
the  public  amongst  other  pro^gies.  Mor  would 
they  have  been  uninteresting  to  the  modem  geol- 
agist,  if  his  report  be  correct.  For  they  measured 
40  feet  in  length;  the  span  of  the  ribs  exceeding 
thai  of  the  Indian  elephant;  and  the  thickness  of 
the  spine  or  vertebra  being  one  foot  and  a  half 
*<  sssquipedalis,'*  i.  e.  in  ciroumferenoe  —  when 
Solinus  says  "  semipedalis,**  he  means  in  diameter, 
•se  PUu.  NaL  HisL  ix.  5  and  the  note,  Ddphin 
ed.).  Kdand  would  trsoe  the  adventures  of  Jonah 
in  this  legendary  guise  (see  above) ;  but  it  is  for 
mora  pro^ble  Uuit  it  symbolises  the  fiist  inter- 
change of  commerce  between  the  Greeks,  personified 
In  their  errant  hero  Perseus,  and  the  Phoenicians, 
whose  lovely  —  bui  till  then  unexpfered  —  clime 
may  be  well  shadowed  forth  in  the  fair  virgin 
Andromeda.  Perseus,  in  the  tale,  is  said  to  have 
plunged  his  dagger  into  the  right  shoulder  of  the 
monster.  Possibly  he  may  have  discovered  or  im- 
proved the  harbor,  the  roar  fh>m  whose  Ibamittg 
reefr  on  the  north,  eould  scarody  hare  been  sur- 
passed by  the  barkings  of  Scylla  or  Chaiybdis. 
Even  the  chains  shown  there  may  hare  been  thooe 
by  which  his  ship  was  attached  to  the  shore.  Rings 
used  by  the  Romans  for  mooring  their  resscls  are 
BtUI  to  be  seen  near  Terracina  in  the  S.  angle  of 
the  ancient  port  (Murray's  Handbk,  for  8.  Itafyf 
p.  10,  9d  ed.). 

Returning  to  the  province  of  history,  we  find 
thai  Japho  or  Joppa  was  situated  in  the  portion  of 
Dan  (Joah.  xix.  id)  on  the  coast  towards  the  south ; 
and  on  a  hill  so  high,  says  Strabo,  thai  people 
aifinned  (bui  incorrectly)  that  Jerusalem  was  visible 
feom  its  summit.  Having  a  harbor  attached  to 
It  —  though  always,  as  still,  a  dangerous  one  —  it 
hseams  the  port  cf  Jerusalem,  when  Jerusalem 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  the  house  ef 


•  •The  stataoMBt  here  Is  not  strietfj  aeeuvala. 
»aiil  sluilng  from  Aottoeh  on  his  2(1  mlsakmaiy 
ioaniey  did  not  go  by  sea  (Acta  xv.  80)  but  travelled 
■J  land  through  Syria  and  OUiela  (ver.  41).  Nor  wee 
Tjrre  his  <*  landlDg  place  **  en  hli  lait  Journsgr  to  Jem- 
Aleiu  (Aets  zxl.  8),  for  th€fi«h  the  vessel  loaebed 
(ken  tlie  voyaf*  tarminatoa  (rir  vAowr  fceyJeafin)  a* 
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David,  and  certainly  never  did  port  and 
more  strikingly  rssembls  each  other  In  diffieoky 
of  approach  both  by  sea  and  land.  Hence,  csecpl 
in  Journeys  to  and  from  Jerusalem,  ii  was  not  mu^ 
used.  In  St  Paul's  travela,  for  inatanoa,  (1» 
starting-points  by  water  are,  Antioeh  (Aets  zr.  80, 
viA  theOrontcs,  it  is  presumed  —  xriiL  2^  93,  wm 
probably  a  land-journey  throughout):  Cseasna  (iz. 
80,  and  xxvii.  9),  and  once  Sdeuda  (xiii.  4,  naoielj 
thai  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oontes).  Also 
Antloeh  (xiv.  96)  and   once  Tyre,  as  a  _ 

place  (xzi.  8).*  And  the  same  piefeieuce  for  ihm 
more  northern  ports  Is  observable  in  the  tatly 
pilgrims,  b^ginnhig  with  him  of  Bordeaux. 

But  Joppa  was  the  pkee  fixed  upon  for  the  eedar 
and  pine-wood,  fh»i  Mouni  Lebanon,  to  be  biided 
by  the  servants  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre;  thesKO  to 
be  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  by  the  servants  of  Solo- 
mon —  fbr  the  erection  of  the  first  **  hoose  of  hahi- 
tatlon  **  ever  made  with  hands  for  the  inviaihln 
Jehovah.  It  was  by  way  of  Joppa,  simihriy,  that 
like  materials  were  conveyed  fbom  the  same  lonKtj, 
by  permissioo  of  Cyrus,  for  the  rebuiUing  of  tha 
9d  Temple  under  Zerubbabd  (1  K.  ▼.  9;  9  Ov. 
U.  16;  Ear.  iii.  7).  Here  Jonah,  whenever  and 
wherever  he  may  hare  lived  (9  K.  xir.  95  eettainlf 
does  not  dear  up  the  first  of  these  points),  ••.took 
ship  to  flee  from  the  presence  of  his  Maker,**  and 
accomplished  that  singular  history,  which  our  liord 
has  approprhited  as  a  type  of  one  of  the  prindpnl 
scenes  in  the  great  dnma  of  His  own  (Jon.  L  8; 
Maith.  xii.  40).  Here,  hstly,  on  the  house-top  of 
Simon  the  tanner,  «  by  the  sea-side  **  —  with  tha 
view  therefore  drcumsoibed  on  the  E.  by  the  hi{^ 
ground  on  which  the  town  stood ;  but  commaDding 
a  boundless  prospect  over  the  western  vraten —  St. 
Peter  had  his  ••  vision  of  tolerance,**  as  H  has  been 
happily  designated,  and  went  forth  Hke  a  9d  Psr- 
seus  —  but  from  the  East— to  emancipate,  fnm  atil 
worse  thnddom,  the  virgin  daughter  of  the  WesL 
The  Christian  poet  Arator  has  not  fiuled  to  dl». 
cover  a  mystical  oonneetion  between  the  rsisiBg  t» 
life  of  the  aged  Tabitha-the  occasion  of  St  PMa>*8 
visit  to  Joppa  —  and  the  baptism  of  the  fini  (kotik 
houaehokl  {De  AcL  ApottL  L  840,  ap.  Migna,  Pol^trf. 
Oirs.  Coi^  IxviiL  164). 

These  are  the  gnat  BIblieal  events  ef  wU^ 
Joppa  has  been  the  scene.  In  the  interval  that 
eh^joed  between  the  Old  and  New  Dbpensatioia  it 
experienced  many  vicissitudes.  It  had  aided  with 
ApoHonlus,  and  was  attacked  and  captured  \>j  Jon- 
athan Maccabeus  (1  Maeo.  z.  76).  It  wlliiiwul 
the  meeting  between  the  latter  and  Ptolemy  (MdL 
xi.  6).  Simon  had  his  suspicions  of  ita  inhabitanta, 
and  set  a  garrison  there  {ibid,  xii.  34),  which  ha 
afterwards  strengthened  eonsMefahly  (i&ul  xiiL  U ). 
But  when  peace  was  nstorsd,  he  reestablished  H 
once  more  as  a  haven  {Hid,  xiv.  5).  He  fikserian 
rebuilt  the  forUfioations  {ibid,  ver.  84).  This 
pation  of  Joppa  was  one  of  the  grennda  of 
plaint  urged  by  Antiochus,  son  of  DemsCrin% 
against  Simon ;  but  the  hrtto-  alleged  in  excuse  the 
misehief  which  had  been  done  by  its  inhabitanta  to 
hk  feUow-dtinns  {ibid.  xv.  80  and  85).  It 
^fipear  thai  Judas  Maccabsraa  had  burnt 


Ptolemais  (vir.  7).  Pcsiib^  also  Paul  discBBhaikad 
at  Seleoela,  not  Antloeh  (Aete  xiv.  96),  for  In  aM;^ 
eaaei  It  wee  very  common  to  epeak  ni  the  town  and  He 
harbor  as  one  (ecmp.  Aeli  xx.  6).  The  OroBtaa,  It  li 
■av%able  at  Hm*  tJaee  (Umi^  It  la  » 
so)  as  for  ap  aa  4atleeb  ■ 
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tune  back  for  a  gtom  act  of  bartMrity 
xii.  G).  IVibute  vas  subiequeoUy  exacted 
ita  poaecwkm  from  Hyieanua  by  Antiocbtis 
By  Pompey  it  waa  oooe  mon  made  inde- 
liendeiit,  and  comprebended  under  Syria  ( Joaeph. 
AM.  xiY.  4,  $  4);  bat  by  Cnaar  it  vas  not  only 
radored  to  tbp  Jewa,  but  ita  revenuea  —  wbetber 
from  land  or  from  e^MMt-dutlea  —  were  beatowed 
apoQ  the  3d  Hyreanua,  and  hia  heva  (ziv.  10,  §  6). 
Wben  Herod  the  Great  oommeneed  operations,  it 
waa  seized  by  bim,  leat  he  should  leave  a  hostile 
stronghold  in  hia  rear,  when  he  marched  upon 
Jerunlem  (xir.  15,  $  1),  and  Ai^gustus  confirmed 
him  in  ita  possession  (zv.  7,  $  4).  It  waa  after- 
warda  aaaigned  to  Archelaus,  when  constituted 
cthnarch  (zrii.  U,  §  4),  and  passed  with  Syria 
under  Oyreniua,  when  Archebua  had  been  deposed 
(xTiLia,§5).  Under  Cestius(t.«.Gesaiu8FkruB) 
it  waa  destroyed  amidst  great  slaughter  of  its  in- 
habitanta  {BeU,  JuO.  ii.  18,  $  10;  and  such  a  nest 
ef  pirates  had  it  become,  when  VoBpaaian  arrived 
in  those  parta,  that  it  underwent  a  second  and 
entin  deslruetion  —  together  with  the  a4|aoent  vil- 
hgea—ai  hia  hands  (ill  9,  §  3).  Thus  it  appears 
tint  thia  port  had  already  b^gun  to  be  the  doi  of 
robbers  and  outeaats  wbidh  it  was  in  Strabo*s  time 
{Gtograpk.  zvi.  p.  759);  while  the  district  around 
it  waa  80  populous,  thAt  from  Jamnia,  a  neighbor* 
tog  town,  and  ita  neinity,  40,000  armed  men  could 
be  conectwd  {Md.).  Thin  was  a  vast  plain  around 
it,  aa  we  lean  from  Joeephus  {ArU.  ziiL  4,  §  4);  it 
lay  between  Jamnia  and  Caesarea  —  the  latter  of 
which  might  be  reached  *«  on  the  morrow "  from 
it  (AiCti  z.  9  and  94)  — not  fiur  from  Lydda  (Acts 
iz.  38),  and  distant  from  Antipatris  150  stadia 
(Joaeph.  .ifi^  ZiiL  15,  $  1). 

Whea  Joppn  flnt  beoune  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bishop  is  unknown;  but  the  subacripUoos  of  its 
prelates  are  preserved  in  the  acts  of  various  synods 
of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  (La  Quien,  Onttu 
CkriaUan.  iu.  629).  In  the  7th  century  Arculfus 
saQed  from  Joppn  to  Alexandria,  the  ^"ery  route 
nsnany  taken  now  by  thoae  who  riait  Jerusalem; 
bat  he  notioea  nothing  at  the  fcrmer  place  {Early 
Tnwek  in  P.  by  Wright,  p.  10).  Saewulf,  the 
need  who  aet  sail  from  Joppa,  a.  d.  1103,  is  not 
man  explicit  {fbid.  p.  47).  Meanwhile  Joppa  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  forces  of  (xodftey 
da  BfHiiTVm  previously  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
tlw  toim  had  been  deserted  and  was  allowed  to 
fall  into  ruin:  the  Ouaaders  contenting  themadvea 
with  povKasion  of  the  ciUdel  (William  of  I^ve, 
fluf.  viii.  9);  and  it  waa  in  part  assigned  subs*- 
qwently  for  the  support  of  the  Church  of  the  Beaur- 
reetion  {Und.  ix.  16);  though  then  seem  to  have 
besn  bishops  of  Joppa  (perhapa  only  titukr  after 
all)  between  a.  d.  1353  and  1363  (Le  Quien,  1291 ; 
3omp.  p.  1241).  Sahdin,  hi  a.  d.  1188,  destroyed 
Its  fortifications  (Sanut  StcreL  Fid.  Crucit,  lib. 
iiL  part  z.  e.  5);  but  Richard  of  EugUnd,  who 
was  confined  here  by  richness,  rebuilt  them  (ibid., 
md  Richard  of  Devizes  in  Bohn*s  AnL  Lib.  p  61). 
Ita  last  occupation  by  Christiana  was  that  of  St. 
Looia,  A.  D.  1253,  and  when  he  came,  it  wu  still 
a  eity  and  goveioed  by  a  count  *«  Of  the  immense 
soma,**  aaya  JoioriOe,  ^  which  it  oost  the  king  to 
faioloae  Jaiflh,  a  doea  not  become  me  to  speak;  for 
ihqr  were  eountleas.  He  inclosed  the  town  from 
and  aide  of  the  sea  to  the  other;  and  there  were  34 
*owefB,  including  small  and  great.  The  ditchea 
MM  well  scoured,  and  kept  dnn,  both  within  and 
ffWioat    There  were  8  gates"  .  •  .  (CAron.  of 
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Oas.  p.  495,  Bohn).  So  restored  it  fell  mto  tht 
hands  of  the  Sultans  of  Elgypt,  together  with  the 
rest  of  Palestine,  by  whom  it  was  once  more  laid 
in  ruhis.  So  much  so,  that  Bertrand  de  la  Broo- 
quiera  visiting  it  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen* 
tury,  states  that  it  then  only  consisted  of  a  foa 
tents  covered  with  reeds;  havii^  been  a  stroQg 
place  under  the  Christians.  Guides,  accredited  by 
the  Sultan,  here  met  the  pilgrims  and  received  the 
customary  tribute  from  them;  and  here  the  papal 
indulgences  oflered  to  pilgrims  commenced  {£arl§ 
TVoreb,  p.  286).  Fmally,  Ja&  feU  under  th* 
Turks,  in  whose  hands  it  still  la,  exhibiting  the 
usual  decrepitude  of  the  cities  poasesaed  by  them 
and  depending  on  Christian  commerce  for  its  feeble 
ezistenee.  During  the  period  cf  thdr  rule  it  hai 
been  three  times  sacked  —  by  the  Arabs  in  1722; 
by  the  Mamelukes  in  1775;  and  lastly,  by  Na- 
poleon I.  in  1799,  upon  the  gkwiea  of  whose  eariy 
career  **  the  massacre  of  Jaffli**  leaves  astain  that 
can  never  be  washed  out  (▼.  Moroni,  Diaon,  £col 
s.  r.;  Ftarter,  ffandbk,  pp.  288,  389). 

The  existing  town  contains  in  round  numbers 
about  4,000  inhabitants,  and  has  three  convents, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian;  and  as  many,  or 
more  mosques.  Its  bazaan  are  worth  a  risit;  yet 
few  phMCS  could  exhibit  a  harbor  or  huiding  more 
mismUe.  Its  chief  manufecture  is  soap.  The 
house  of  Simon  the  tanner  of  course  purports  to  be 
shown  still :  nor  is  its  locality  badly  chosen  (Stanley, 
8.  ^  P.  263,  274;  and  see  Seddon's  Memoir,  86, 
87,  185). 

The  oranges  of  Jaf&  are  the  finast  in  all  Palea- 
tine  and  S>ria:  ita  prom^granates  and  water-melons 
are  likewise  in  high  repute,  and  its  gardens  and 
orange  and  citron-groves  deliciously  fragrant  and 
fertile.  But  among  its  population  are  fugitives 
and  vagabonds  from  all  countries;  and  Europeans 
have  little  security,  whether  of  life  or  property,  to 
induce  a  permanent  abode  there.  E.  S.  ft 

JOPTE  Climni  i  [Alaz.  2  Mace  It.  91, 
lawiy:]  Jqfff  [in  2  Mace.  zii.  3,  7,  'lawwtroti 
Jiippita]),  1  Esdr.  ?.  55;  1  Mace  z.  75,  76,  zi.  6, 
zii.  38,  ziiL  11,  xiv.  5,  84,  zt.  28,  85;  2  Mace.  b. 
21,  ziL  3,  7.    [Joppa.] 

JO^AH  (TVyV^  [bom  In  autmm,  Fttrst;» 

rrj'V,  mwig  rain,  Gea.]:  'Impi;  [Vat  Oep*:] 
Jora),  the  ancestor  of  a  fiunily  of  112  who  returned 
from  Babyhm  with  ^n  (Ear.  ii.  18).  In  Neh. 
riL  94  heappean  under  the  name  Hariph,^  or  moiw 
eorreetly  the  same  fiunily  are  represented  aa  the 
Bene-Hartph,  the  variation  of  name  originaUng 
probably  in  a  very  slight  eonfhsion  of  the  letten 
whkh  compose  it.   In  Ear.  two  of  De  Rossi's  MSS., 

and  originally  one  of  Kennicott's,  had  HTI^,  i.  e 

Jodah,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  Syr.  and  Arab, 
versions.  One  of  Kennioott*s  MSS.  had  the  original 

nading  in  Ear.  altered  to  DDV,  i,  t.  Joram;  and 

two  in  Neh.  read  D^^H,  i  e.  Harim,  which  cor* 
-^spends  with  *Ap^fi  of  the  Alez.  Ma,  and  ^wroai 
of  the  Syriao.  In  any  oaae  the  change  or  conAnkm 
of  lettva  which  mignt  have  caused  the  variation 
of  the  name  ia  so  alight,  that  it  ia  difficult  to  pso- 
nonnoe  whleh  ia  the  true  foim,  the  eocmption  of 
Jorah  into  Hariph  oeiag  as  esafly  eoneeivahle  aa 
therevarsa.    Buiriagion  ((Tsaeoi.  IL  75)  deeUai 


•  •  Possibly  Joeah  and  Hariph  are  lai 
equivalent  in  ssnss  (psa  note  a,  tt.  1008). 
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Ji  &vor  of  the  bttto:,  but  ftom  Aootniiirison  of  both 
pMwgw  with  Ebt.  X.  81  we  ihoiild  be  Indined  to 

Ngard  Harim  (D^H)  m  tlie  tnie  reeding  in  ell 

eeeee.  But  on  any  eappoeition  it  is  difficult  to 
eooount  for  the  form  Acephuiith,  or  mora  properly 
Apfft^ovpiBf  in  1  Eedr.  r.  16,  which  Bunington 
ooneideri  ae  having  originated  in  a  oorruption  of 
the  two  nadings  in  Earn  and  Nehemiah,  the  aeoond 
qrllable  arising  from  an  enor  of  the  tranaeriber  in 
miataldng  the  midal  E  for  S.  W.  A.  W. 

JO^RAI  [2  qrl.]  0?^^  [taught  6y  Jehovah, 
Gee.]:  'I«pc^;  Alex.  I«pcr;  [Comp.  *lmpt7;  AM. 
*l«pii:]  Joral).  One  of  the  Gaditea  dwelling  in 
Gilead  in  fiaahan,  whose  genealogies  wera  recorded 
in  the  reign  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ▼. 
18).    Four  of  Kennioott*s  MSS.,  and  the  printed 

eopy  used  by  Luther,  read  ^^V,  i.  a.  JodaL 

JCyRAM  (CP'^n^,  and  D^V,  apparently  in- 
tteoriminately:  *lwpdfii  Joram)-  h  Sonof  Ahab; 
dng  of  Israel  (3  K.  viU.  16,  S5,  88,  99;  ix.  U,  17, 
I1-S8,  39).     [Jeuoram,  1.] 

2.  Son  of  Jehoshaphat;  king  of  Judah  (8  K. 
liU.  81,  88,  84:  1  Chr.  iii.  U;  8  Chr.  zzU.  5,  7. 
Ilatt  i.  8).     [Jehoram,  8.] 

3.  [Vat  Impwi  Joran.]  A  priest  [Jeroraji 
in  A.  v.]  hi  the  rsign  ef  Jehoehaphat,  one  of  thoee 
smpk>yed  by  him  to  teach  the  law  of  Moses  through 
the  cities  of  Judah  (8  Chr.  ztU.  8). 

4.  {Wy,)  A  Levite,  ancestor  of  Shdomith  in 
tliB  time  of  Darid  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  86). 

5.  ClcSSovo^;  [Vat]  Alex.  lO^wm.)  Son 
of  Toi,  king  or  Hamath,  aent  by  his  fotoer  to  con- 
gratulate Darid  on  his  rictories  over  UadadcKcr 
(8  Sam.  Tiii.  10).     [Hadoram.] 

6.  lEsdr.  L9.  [Yu]g.  Cbro^i?]  [Josabad, 
8.J  A*  C  II. 

JOBa)AK  (it;;,  I  s.  Tarden,  always  with 

the  definite  arUde  1T]^n,  except  Pft.  xlU.  6  and 

Job  xL  83,  from  T?^,  Jarad,  '«to  descend:" 
*Iop8ayi|r:  Jordanea:  now  called  by  the  Arabs 
uh-Sheriah,  or  **the  watering-^ilace,*'  with  the 
addiUon  of  e^/Ta^'r,  "  the  great,"  to  dlsthiguUb 
it  from  the  8h$riat  tl^Mandhiiar,  the  Hieromax),  a 
river  that  has  never  been  navigable  (aee  bebw), 
flowing  into  a  sea  that  has  never  known  a  port  — 
has  never  been  a  high  road  to  mora  hospitable 
aoastB  — has  never  possessed  a  fishery  — a  river 
that  has  never  boaaUxl  of  a  single  town  of  eminence 
upon  its  banks.  It  winds  through  scenery  remark- 
able rather  for  sameness  and  tameness  than  for 
bold  outline.  Its  courra  is  not  much  above  800 
milee  from  first  to  hwt,  less  than  l-15th  of  that  of 
the  Nile — from  the  roots  of  Anti-Lebanon,  whera 
it  bunts  forth  from  its  various  souroes  in  all  its 
purity,  to  the  hcMi  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  it  hwaa 
itself  and  its  tributaries  in  the  unfothomable  brine. 
Such  is  the  river  of  the  *«  great  plain  "  of  Palestine 
»-the««  Descender  "  —  if  not  «« the  river  of  God  ** 
n  the  book  of  Psahns,  at  least  that  of  His  oboesn 
(isople  throughout  their  history. 

As  Joppa  could  never  be  made  easy  of  access  or 
eommodioos  for  traffic  as  a  commefdal  diy,  so 
wither  could  Jordan  ever  vie  with  the  Thamea  or 
iit  Tiber  as  a  river  of  the  world,  nor  with  the 
riven  of  Naaman*s  preforence,  the  Pharpar  and 
Abana,  for  the  nature]  beauty  of  its  banks.  Theee 
Mt  eoold  boast  of  the  same  snperiority,  hi  raspeet 
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of  the  picturaeqne,  over  the  Jordan,  that  Gerfik 
and  Samaria  could  over  Zion  and  Jerusalem. 

We  propoee  to  inquire,  (i.)  what  is  said  aboot 
the  Joidan  in  Holy  Scriptora;  (iL)  the  aecomts 
given  of  it  by  Joeephos  snd  othen  of  the  same  dale* 
(UL)  the  sUtements  respecting  it  by  htcr  wiilsn 
and  travellen. 

I.  Thera  is  no  regular  deseripCkn  of  the  Jordaa 
to  be  met  with  in  Holy  Scriptore,  and  it  is  only 
by  putting  seattend  notices  cf  it  together  that  w% 
can  give  Uie  general  idea  which  rune  thmigfa  the 
Bible  respecting  it. 

And  1,  the  earliest  sllusioo  is  not  so  mnefa  to 
the  river  itielf  as  to  the  plain  or  plams  iriiich  it 
traversed:  *<  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  bdwld  sJ 
the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  every- 
where .  .  .  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  fike 
the  bnd  of  Egypt*'  (Gen.  xiiL  10).  Abram  had 
Just  left  Egypt  (xiL  10-80),  and  therefore  the  eoai:- 
parison  between  the  fertilizing  propertiee  of  the 
Jordan  and  of  the  Nile  is  very  appoatte,  tbooj^  it 
has  since  been  pushed  much  too  for,  as  we  shall  aee. 
We  may  ouppoee  Lot  to  have  had  his  view  from 
one  of  the  summits  of  those  hills  that  ran  north 
in  the  dtoecUon  of  Scythopolis  {B.  J.  It.  7,  §  %\ 
bounding  the  phdos  of  Jordan  on  the  W.;  for  Lol 
and  Abram  were  now  sc^ouraing  between  Bethel 
and  Ai  (Gen.  xiii.  8).  How  for  the  plam  extended 
in  length  or  breadth  is  not  said:  other  pamigts 
speak  of  «  Jocdan  and  his  border*'  (Joeh.  xiu.  27), 
M  the  boiden  of  Jordan  **  (xxii.  11),  and  » the 
plains  of  Jericho**  (iv.  13;  comp.  8  K.  xxr.  6); 
all  evidently  eubdivisions  of  the  eame  idea, 
prehending  the  east  bttik  equally  with  the 
(Joeh.  xiii  87). 

8.  We  must  anticipate  evente  aQghtly  to  be  able 
to  speak  of  the  fords  or  psssagea  of  the  Jordan. 
Jordan  is  hiexhanstible  in  the  book  of  Job  (xL  88), 
and  deep  enough  to  prove  a  fonnidable  passage  for 
belligerents  (1  Mace.  ix.  46);  yet,  as  in  all  riven 
of  the  ssme  magnitude,  there  were  shallows  witen 
it  could  be  ford^  on  ibot  There  were  fords  over 
against  Jericho,  to  which  point  the  men  of  Jerieho 
punued  the  epiee  (Joeh.  ii  7),  the  same  probably 
that  are  said  to  be  '<  toward  Hoab**  in  the  book  of 
Judgea,  where  the  Moabites  were  slaughtered  ^ 
28).  Higher  up,  perhaps  over  againat  Sooooth, 
acme  way  abore  when  the  little  river  Jabbok 
(Zerka)  enten  the  Jordan,  were  the  fonle  or  paa- 
sagesof  Bethbsrah  (probably  the  Bethabara, «  house 
of  paasage,**  of  the  Gospel,  though  most  modems 
wouU  read  *«  Bethany,**  see  Stanley,  8,  ^  P.  p. 
808,  note,  9d  ed.),  where  Gideon  lay  fai  wait  for  th« 
MidUmitee  (Judff.  viL  84),  and  wliere  the  men  of 
Gileed  slew  the  l^raimites  (xU.  6).  Not  for  oO; 
in  **tbe  day  ground  between  Succoth  and  Zar- 
than,**  were  iSb  brass  foundries  of  king  Sobmon 
(1  K.  vii.  46).  Theee  fords  undoubtedly  witoeeeed 
the  first  recorded  poasage  of  the  Jordan  in  the  O. 
T.:  we  say  recorded,  becaoae  there  can  be  fittis 
dispute  but  that  Abraham  must  hare  crossed  it 
likewise.  But  only  the  passage  of  Jacob  Is  men- 
tioned, and  that  in  remarkable  language:  **  WiUi 
my  stafiT  I  passed  over  this  Jordan,  and  now  I  ua 
become  two  bands  **  (Gen.  xxxiL  10,  and  Jabbok 
in  connection  with  it,  ver.  88).  And  Jordan  «aa 
next  oroased — over  against  Jericho  —  by  Joshna 
the  son  of  Nan,  at  the  head  of  the  deecendants  of 
the  tweire  sons  of  him  who  signaHnd  the  first  paa- 
ssge.  The  magnitude  of  their  operations  may  bt 
inftrred  fiiom  the  foct,  that-of  the  children  of  Km^ 
ben  and  of  Gttd,  and  half- the  tribe  of  Maneesak 
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Ml]r—<*aboat  40,000  prepared  forwar  pMwd  over 
bdbn  the  Lord  unto  battle."  .  .  .  (Joah.  i?.  12 
mdia.) 

Ti»  oenmonial  of  this  Moond  craatiDg  is  too 
wcfl  known  to  need  recapitulation.  It  may  be  ob- 
■orvedf  however,  that,  unlike  the  passage  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  wliere  the  intermediate  agenej  of  a  strong 
SHt  wind  is  fieely  admitted  (e£  lir.  21),  it  i 
here  said,  in  terms  equally  explicit,  not  only  that 
the  rirer  was  then  unusually  ftdl  of  water,  but  that 
'*  the  waten  which  came  down  from  above  stood 
sad  nee  up  upon  an  heap  .  .  .  while  those  that 
?ame  down  toward  the  sea  of  the  plain  .  .  .  fiuled 
and  were  cut  off,"  as  soon  as  ever  **  the  feet  of  the 
pcieetB  that  bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim 
af  the  water"  (Josh.  iii.  15,  16).  That  it  hap- 
peoed  in  harvest-time  is  seen  also  from  ch.  v.  10- 
H.  I^ally,  with  regani  to  the  memorial  of  the 
twelve  atones,  8oeh  had  been  the  altar  erected  by 
Hoses  «« under  the  hill"  (Ex.  zxiv.  4);  such,  prob- 
ably, the  altar  erected  by  Joshua  upon  Mount  £bal, 
thongfa  the  number  of  stones  is  not  defined  (Josh. 
vii7. 31) ;  and  such,  long  afterwards,  the  ahar  erected 
by  Elijah  (1  K.  xviiL  31).  Whether  these  twelve 
tfooes  were  deposited  in,  or  on  the  banks  of,  the 
Jordan,  or  whether  there  were  two  sets,  one  for  each 
kMsdity,  has  been  disputed.  Josephus  only  recog- 
nises a  single  construction  —  that  of  an  altar  —  in 
cither  case;  and  this  was  built,  according  to  him, 
n  the  present  instance,  50  stadia  from  the  river, 
sad  10  stadia  from  Jericho,  wh^^  the  people  en- 
camped, with  the  stones  which  the  heads  <^  their 
tribes  had  brought  from  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Jor- 
dan. It  may  be  added  that  Josephus  seems  loth 
to  admit  a  miracle,  both  in  the  passage  of  the  Jor- 
dan  and  that  of  the  Red  Sea  {Ant.  v.  1,  $  4,  U. 
16,  §  5).  FVom  their  rieinity  to  Jerusalem  these 
bwer  fbrds  were  much  used ;  Darid,  it  is  probable, 
passed  over  them  in  one  instance  to  flght  the  Syr- 
ians (9  Sam.  X.  17);  and  subsequently,  when  a 
fugitive  himsdf^  in  his  way  to  Mahanaim  (xvii.  32), 
oo  the  east  bank.  Hither  Judah  came  to  recon- 
duct the  king  home  (2  Sam.  xix.  15),  and  on  this 
one  oo<9tfion  a  feny-boat  —  if  the  Hebrew  word 
has  been  rightly  rendered  —  is  said  to  have  bean 
smptoyed  (ver.  18).  Somewhere  in  these  parts 
EX^  must  have  smitten  the  waten  with  his  man- 
tle, ^ao  thftt  they  divided  hither  and  thither  "  (2 
K.  ii  8),  for  he  had  just  left  Jericho  (ver.  4),  and 
by  the  same  route  that  he  went  did  Elisha  proba- 
bly return  (ver.  14).  Naaman,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  supposed  to  hare  performed  his  abhitioiM 
in  the  upper  fords,  for  Elisha  was  then  in  Samaria 
(V.  8),  and  it  was  by  these  fords  doubtleis  that  the 
Syrians  fled  when  miraculously  discomfited  through 
his  instrumentality  (rii.  15).  Finally,  it  was  prob- 
sblv  by  these  upper  fords  that  Judas  and  his  fd- 
kvwers  went  over  hito  the  great  plain  before  fieth- 
■ui  —  not  that  they  crossed  over  against  Bethsan 
(Joseph.  Ani,  xii.  8,  $  5),  when  they  were  retrsdng 
Iheir  steps  from  the  land  of  Gkdaad  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Msec.  V.  52). 

Hius  there  were  two  customary  places,  at  which 
the  Jordan  was  fordable,  though  there  may  hare 
been  more,  particularly  during  the  summer,  which 
sre  not  mentioned.  And  it  must  hare  been  at  one 
if  these,  if  not  at  both,  that  baptism  was  after- 
wards administered  by  S*..  John  and  by  the  diid- 
plss  of  our  I^xd.  Hie  plain  inference  from  the 
GoipelB  would  appear  to  be  that  these  uaptisms 
Win  sdministered  in  more  places  than  one.  There 
mm  one  place  where  St.  John  baptised  in  the  first 
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instance  {rh  vpdro^j  John  x.  40),  though  it  is  not 
named.  Iliere  was  Bethabara — probably  the  up> 
per  fords  r— where  the  Baptist,  having  previoutty 
baptised  our  Lord  —  whether  there  or  elsewhere  — 
bean  record  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
Him  which  ensued  (i.  29-^4).  There  was  i£non, 
near  to  Salim,  to  the  north,  where  St.  John  was 
baptising  upon  another  occasion,  **  because  there 
was  much  water  there  "  (iii.  28).  [ifinoM.]  This 
was  during  the  summer  evidently  (oonip.  ii.  13-28), 
that  is,  k>ng  after  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  and  the 
river  had  become  low,  so  that  it  was  neeeisaiy  to 
resort  to  some  place  where  the  water  was  deeper 
than  at  the  ordinary  fords.  There  was  some  place 
**  in  the  buid  of  Jud«a  "  where  our  Loord,  or  rather 
his  disciples,  baptized  about  the  same  time  (iii.  22). 
And  hstly,  there  was  the  place  —  most  probably 
the  lower  ford  near  Jericho — where  all  *«  Jerusalem 
and  Judsa "  went  out  to  be  baptised  of  John  in 
the  Jordan  (klatt  iu.  6;  Mark  L  5). 

Where  our  Lord  was  baptized  is  not  stated  ex- 
pressly. What  is  stated  is,  (1)  that  as  St.  John 
was  a  natire  of  some  **  city  in  the  hiU-couutry  of 
Judiea"  (Luke  i.  39),  so  bis  preaching,  commen- 
eing  •«in  the  wildemees  of  Judsa"  (Matt  iii.  1), 
embraced  *^  all  the  country  about  Jordan  "  (Luke 
iii.  8),  and  drew  perrons  from  Galilee,  as  far  off  as 
Nasareth  (Mark  i.  9)  and  Bethsaida  (John  L  36, 
40,  44),  as  well  as  from  Jerusalem;  (2)  that  the 
baptism  of  the  multitude  from  Jerusalem  and  Ju- 
daea preceded  that  of  our  Lord  (Matt  iiL  6,  13; 
Mark  i.  5,  9);  (3)  that  our  Lord's  baptism  was 
also  distinct  bom  that  of  the  said  multitude  (Luke 
iii.  21);  and  (4)  that  He  same  from  Nazareth  in 
Galilee,  and  not  from  Jerusalem  or  Judiea,  to  be 
baptized.  The  inference  horn  all  which  would 
seem  to  be,  (1)  that  the  flnt  {rh  wpArow)  baptisms 
of  St  John  took  place  at  the  lower  ford  near  Jeri- 
cho, to  which  not  only  he  himself,  a  native  of  Ju- 
d«a,  but  all  Jerusalem  and  Judaea  likewise,  wouU 
naturally  resort  as  being  the  nearest;  when  simi- 
lariy  our  Lord  would  naturally  take  refuge  when 
driven  out  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  wiioioe  He 
would  be  within  reach  of  tidings  from  Bethany, 
the  scene  of  his  next  miracle  (John  x.  89,  40,  xi. 
1);  (2)  that  his  second  baptisms  were  at  the  upper 
ford,  or  Bethabara,  whither  he  had  arrived  in  the 
course  of  his  preaehings,  and  were  designed  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  Holy 
Land,  among  whom  were  Jesus  snd  Andrew,  both 
from  Galilee;  (3)  that  his  thiid  and  ktft  baptisms 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  iEnon  and  Salim, 
still  further  to  the  north,  where  there  was  not  gen- 
erally so  much  of  a  ford,  but,  on  the  ooutivy, 
where  the  water  was  still  sufficiently  deep,  notwith- 
standing the  advanced  season,  llius  St  John 
would  seem  to  hare  moved  upwards  gradually  to- 
wards Galilee,  the  seat  of  Herod's  jurisdiction,  by 
whom  he  was  destined  to  be  apprehended  and  exe- 
cuted; while  our  Lord,  coming  from  Galilee,  prob- 
'ably  by  way  of  Samaria,  as  in  the  oonverae  case 
(John  iv.  8,  4),  would  seem  to  hare  met  him  half 
way,  and  to  hare  been  baptized  in  the  ford  nearest 
to  that  kwaUty  —  a  ford  whloh  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  first  recorded  crossing.  The  tradition  which 
asserts  Christ  to  hare  been  baptised  in  the  ford 
near  Jericho,  has  been  obliged  to  invent  a  Betha- 
bara near  that  spot,  of  which  no  trace  exists  in 
history,  to  appear  cousistsnt  with  Scripture  (Origen, 
qr.oted  by  AUbrd  on  John  i.  28). 

3.  These  fords  —  and  more  light  will  be  thrown 
uya  their  exaet  site  presently  —  were  roudersd  sa 
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mmek  the  mon  praekNu  in  tiyam  d»ji  frum  two 
•ifeunuUiioM.  Fini,  it  doM  not  appMr  thai  then 
«cri  then  any  bridgv  thrown  over,  or  boats  ngu- 
lariy  wtahJiihed  on,  the  Joidan,  §o€  the  puipoM  of 
traniporting  either  pedeitnani  or  merehandiae 
from  one  bank  to  the  other.  One  eaae,  peihape, 
cf  either  bridtge  or  boat  it  npon  raoord;  but  it 
wouki  leeni  to  have  been  got  up  ezpranly  for  the 
•eeauon  (8  Sam.  lix.  18).a  Neither  the  LXX. 
nor  Vulg.  contain  a  word  about  a  *<boat,"  and 
Joeephua  layi  ezpraeily  that  it  waa  a  "  bridge  " 
that  waa  then  eitampoiised  {AmL  vii.  9  [11],  $  2). 
And  leoondlj,  becauw,  in  this  huiguage  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  boolc  of  Joehua  (iii  15),  » Joidan 
orerHowed  all  hie  banki  all  the  time  of  hanreet: " 
a  **  swelling  "  which,  according  to  the  lit  book  of 
Chronidet  (xii.  16),  commenced  m  in  the  first 
month  **  (i.  e.  about  the  latter  end  of  our  Match), 
drof  the  lion  from  his  lair  in  the  dajs  of  Jere- 
miah (xil  5,  ilix.  19,  L  44),  and  had  become  a 
ivorerb  for  alwndance  in  the  days  of  Jeeus  the  eon 
of  SiTKh  (Eodua.  iivr.  96).  llie  context  of  the 
fint  of  these  passages  may  suffice  to  determine  the 
extent  of  this  exubersnce.  The  meaning  is  clearly 
that  the  chaniid  or  bed  of  the  river  benme  brim- 
fiiU,  so  that  the  level  of  the  watsr  and  of  the  banks 
was  then  the  same.  Dr.  Kobinson  seams  therefora 
to  have  good  reason  for  saying  that  the  ancient  rise 
of  the  river  has  besn  greatly  exaggerated  (i.  540, 
9d  ed.),  so  much  so  as  to  Iwve  been  compared  to 
that  of  the  Nile  (Keland,  PalmtL  xl.  111).  Evi- 
dently  too  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  whatever 
in  this  oceuiTCnca.  On  Skt  contrary,  it  would  be 
more  extraordinary  were  it  otherwise.  All  riven 
that  are  fed  by  melting  snows  are  ftiller  between 
March  and  September  than  between  September 
and  March;  but  the  exact  time  of  their  increaee 
varies  with  the  time  when  the  snows  melt  The 
Pb  and  Adige  are  equally  ftUl  during  their  harvest- 
time  with  the  Jordan;  but  the  snuws  on  Lebanon 
melt  earlier  than  on  the  Alps,  and  harvest  begins 
later  in  Italy  than  in  the  Holy  Land.  Mfhe 
heavy  raina  of  November  and  December,**  si  Dr. 
Bobmsoo  justly  remarks,  *<find  the  euth  in  a 
parched  and  thusty  state,  and  are  eonsequently 
abeorbed  into  the  soil  as  they  fell  The  melting 
of  the  snows,  on  the  other  hsnd,  on  the  mountains 
can  only  afibet  the  rivers.  Possibly  <  the  basins  of 
HQIeb  and  TIbsriss*  may  so  for  set  as  *reguhtors* 
npon  the  Jordan  as  to  delay  its  swelling  till  they 
have  been  replenished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  snows 
on  Lebanon  are  certainly  melting  fest  in  April. 

4.  The  last  feature  which  remaina  to  be  noticed 
in  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  Jordan  is  its  fre- 
quent mention  as  a  boundary:  **Qmt  Jordan,** 
M  this,'*  aiid  "  the  other  side,**  or  m  beyond  Jordan,** 
were  ezpreaikMis  as  familiar  to  the  Israelites  as 
'*acroai  the  water,**  ««thii;*  and  t^the  other  side 
of  the  Channel,**  era  to  English  eark  Inonesenae 
indeed,  that  is,  in  so  &r  as  it  was  the  eaatem 
boundary  of  the  laud  of  Canaan,  it  was  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  promised  bnd  (Num.  zxziv.  19). 
In  reality,  it  was  the  kmg  serpentine  vine,  trailing 
•vir  the  ground  from  N.  to  S.,  round  which  the 

•  •The  A.  T.  has  la  that  passafs  "feny-boat**; 
aith  the  articia  In  IIabie«,-pn>bably  ^^^^^mw^  th^  anm 
provided  for  David,  and  not  the  one  In  use  at  that 


This  Is  the  proper  ssnsa  of  H^SJ!,  and 

fanuially  acoei  tod.    (Sea  Thenius,  Bikkrr  SamtieU,  p. 

,)    Tristnin  Mtys  tbera  la  bat  one  siofls  forry4Mat 
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whole  femi^  of  the  twelve  tribea  wure 
Four  fifths  of  their  number — nine  triljca  and  a 
half— dwelt  on  the  W.  of  it,  and  one  fifth,  or  twa 
tribes  and  a  half,  on  the  E.  of  it,  with  the  Levites 
in  their  cities  equally  distributed  amongst  both, 
and  it  was  theirs  ftom  its  then  reputed  fountain- 
head  to  its  exit  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Thoee  who 
lived  on  the  £.  of  it  had  been  allowed  to  do  so  ott 
condition  of  sssisting  their  brethren  in  their  con- 
quests on  the  W.  (Num.  xxxit.  90^83);  and  tlioaa 
who  lived  on  the  W.  *•  went  out  with  one  oonseni  ** 
when  their  countrymen  on  the  £.  were  thrratwieil 
(1  Sam.  xi.  6-11).  The  great  altar  built  by  the 
ehiklnn  of  Beuben,  of  Gad,  and  the  half-triba  «f 
Manasseh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  was  lifsignsii 
as  a  witness  of  this  intercommunion  and  mutasl 
interest  (Josh.  zxU.  10-99).  In  feet,  unequal  as 
the  two  sections  were,  they  were  nevertheless  iw- 
garded  as  integral  parts  of  the  whole  land;  and 
thus  there  were  three  cities  of  refuge  for  the  maa- 
slayer  ai^winted  on  the  £.  of  the  Jordan ;  and  tham 
were  three  citiea,  and  no  more,  on  the  W.  —  in  both 
esses  moreover  equi^djstant  one  from  the  other 
(Num.  xxxv.  9-15;  Josh.  xz.  7-9;  Lewis,  ffs^. 
RqMbL  iL  13).  When  theee  territorial  diviaioiM 
had  been  broken  up  in  the  captitdties  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  some  of  the  "coasts  beyond  Jordan  **  seem 
to  have  been  retained  under  Judca.     [Jud.xa.] 

II.  As  the  passsge  which  is  supposed  to  speak 
of  **the  fountain  ^  Daphne*'  (Num.  zxjdv.  11, 
and  Patrick  ocf  t,  see  bebw)  is  by  no  means  elear, 
we  cannot  appeal  to  Holy  Scripture  for  any  infer- 
matkm  respecting  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  What 
Josephus  and  others  say  about  the  Jordan  may  be 
briefly  toU.  Panium,  says  Joeephus  (i.  e.  the 
sanctuary  of  Pan),  appears  to  be  the  source  of  the 
Jordan ;  whereas  it  hM  a  secret  passsge  hither  un- 
der ground  fkom  PhtaU,  as  it  is  called,  about  IM 
stadia  distant  lh>m  Casarea,  on  the  road  to  Tra- 
chonltis,  and  on  the  right  hand  side  of^  end  not  fer 
ftOBk  the  road.  Being  a  wheel-shaped  pool,  it  is 
rightly  called  Phiala  fkom  ita  rotundity  (wtp^ 
ptUit);  yet  the  water  always  remaina  there  up  to 
the  brim,  neither  subsiding  nor  overflowing,  lliat 
this  is  the  true  eouroe  of  the  Jordan  was  fiiit  dia* 
covered  by  PhiUp,  tetrsreh  of  TrachoniUs  — -  fer  by 
his  orders  chaff  was  csst  into  the  water  at  Hilala, 
and  it  was  taken  up  at  Panium.  Panium  was 
always  a  lovdy  spot;  hut  the  embellishments  of 
Agrippa,  whfeh  were  sumptuous,  added  gpeatlj  to 
its  natural  charms  (from  BdL  Jud.  I  91,  §  3;  and 
AnL  XV.  10,  §  3,  it  appears  that  the  temple  tlien 
was  due  to  Herod  the  Great).  It  ia  from  thia  cave 
at  all  events  that  the  Jordan  commences  his  osten- 
sible course  above  ground ;  travening  the  marshes 
and  fens  of  Semechonitis  (L.  Merom  or  IIulcM),  and 
then,  after  a  course  of  ISK)  stadia,  passing  by  the 
town  Jttlisa,  and  intenectuig  the  Lake  of  Gennesa- 
ret,  winds  Its  way  through  a  considerable  wilder- 
nees,tlU  it  finds  its  exit  in  the  Lake  Aspbaltitea  (A 
J.  iil  10,  $  7).  Elsewhere  he  somewhat  niodiffei 
his  assertion  respecting  the  nature  of  the  great  plain 
[Jbbicho];  while  on  the  physkal  beauties  of 
Gennesaret,  the  palms  and  ftga,  olives  and  grapea, 


^icroef,  p.80,  9ded.).  Soma  expknen,  as 
Molynsanx,  and  I^ynch,  have  lannchfed  beala  on  Cht 
Jordan,  and  with  dtOoulty  have  made  their  way  to  tbi 
Dead  Sea ;  bat  fbr  ordinary  uaea  boatinf  waa  and  stlL 
la  impractfoabla  on  account  of  the  many  vkriont 
In  the  river,  and  to 
eovntof  the 
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fail  ikQiUiAd  roimd  it,  and  the  fiih  for  whieb 
to  mlan  were  &r-ftiiiad,  ha  la  atiU  inora  eIo> 
^|iwBi  {B,  y.  ui.  10,  §  Sy.  In  the  fint  chapter 
if  the  next  book  (it.  1,  $  1)  he  notieea  more  foun- 
taiu  at  a  place  called  Daphne  (still  Difnth^  see 
Roh.  BibL  IUa,  yoL  iii.  p.  893,  note),  immediately 
under  the  temple  of  the  golden  caU^  which  he  calls 
the  toanas  of  the  little,  and  ita  communication 
irith  the  great,  Jordan  (oomp.  AtU.  i.  10,  §  1,  t. 
3,  $  1,  aad  viiL  8,  $  4).  While  Jcaephoa  diktes 
npoo  ita  aooroea,  Panaanias,  who  had  risited  tlie 
Jordan,  dilatea  open  its  eKtraordinarj  disappear^ 
anoe.  He  cannot  get  over  its  losing  itself  in  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  oompares  it  to  the  submarine  course 
of  the  AlpbeuB  frcHn  Greece  to  Sicily  (lib.  ▼.  7,  i, 
ed.  LKndairf. ).  Fliny  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
Jordan  inatinctively  shrinks  ftom  entering  that 
diead  kke  by  which  it  ia  swallowed  up.  On  the 
other  hand  Pliny  attributea  its  rise  to  the  fountain 
of  Paneas,  from  which,  he  adda,  Ciesarea  was  sur- 
named  (//.  N,  ▼.  15).  LasUy,  Strabo  speaks  of 
the  aromatic  reeds  and  rashes,  and  evm  balsam, 
thai  grew  on  the  shores  and  marshes  round  Glennes- 
sni;  but  can  he  be  beUered  when  he  aaserta  that 
the  Aradiana  and  others  were  in  the  habit  of  •ail' 
mg  up  Jordnn  with  cargo  t  (xri.  %  16.)  It  will 
be  reoiembend  that  he  wrote  during  the  first  days 
of  the  empire,  wlien  there  were  boats  in  abundance 
npon  Genneaaret  (John  vt  23-34). 

IIL  Among  the  latest  tratellers  irho  ha?e  ex- 
plored and  afterwards  written  upon  the  course  or 
aooroea  ot  the  Jordan,  are  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles 
{Jifumai  of  TVnv.),  Dr.  Robinson,  Lieut  Lynob 
and  party  {NarraL  and  Off,  Jiep.)^  Capt  Newbold 
(Jomrnal  of  R,  Adai.  5.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  8  ffl),  Ifev. 
W.  Tliomaon  {BibL  8ac.^  vol.  iii.  p.  184  ff.),  and 
Profeaaor  Stanley.  While  making  our  best  ao- 
knowiedgmenta  to  these  writov  for  what  is  con- 
tained  in  the  following  summary,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  oflfcring  one  or  two  criticisms  where  per- 
sonal inspection  conatrains  our  demurring  to  their 
CQDcluniHia.  According  to  the  older  commentators 
"  Dan  *'  waa  a  stream  that  rose  in  a  fountain  called 
Fhiaia,  in  the  district  called  Panium,  and  among 
the  roota  of  Lebanon;  then  after  a  subterraneous 
eoone,  reappeared  near  the  town  called  Paneas, 
Dan,  or  Caesarea  Phillppi,  where  it  was  joined  by  a 
small  stream  called  *<  Jor;  **  and  henceforth  united 
both  names  in  one  —  Jordan  (Com,  a  Lap.  in 
Dent,  xxziii.  22).     But  it  has  been  well  obeerved 

that  the  Hebrew  word  IIH^  Jarden^  haa  no  reU- 
twn  whatever  to  the  nameDan;  and  also  that  the 
river  had  borne  that  name  from  the  daya  of  Abra- 
kaa,  and  ftom  the  daya  of  Job,  at  least  five  cen- 
Isiaa  befbre  the  name  of  Dan  was  given  to  the 
elty  at  iU  source  (Robinson,  iii.  412).  It  abould 
be  added  that  the  number  of  strsama  meeting  at  or 
about  Bftnida  very  flv  exeeeda  two. 

Thta  ia  one  of  the  pointa  on  which  we  are  com- 
pdled  to  diasent  from  one  and  all  of  the  foregoing 
taaveDen^-not  one  of  them  dwella  upon  the  phe- 
nomenon tbat  from  the  village  of  Hashbeiya  on  the 
y.  W.  to  the  vilhge  of  ShUTa  on  the  N.  E.  of 
Mndf,  the  entire  sfope  of  Anti-Lebanon  is  alive 
with  bursting  fountains  and  guahinsr  strearai 
every  one  of  whieh,  great  or  amall,  finds  its  way 
sooner  or  Inter  hito  the  awamp  between  BAmdt  and 
Wee  IHkh,  and  eventoally  beeomea  part  of  the 
Joidan.  laddentaDy  thla  of  course  cornea  out;  but 
mely  thia,  and  not  thoae  three  prime  aonreea  ex- 
iuMy,  tc  whieh  Oivlian  Newbold  haa  naoatjuaay 
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added  a  fourth,  passed  over  without  a  word  by  the 
rest — shottkl  be  made  the  prominent  feature  ol 
that  charmed  locality.  The  bet  is,  that  with  the 
exception  of  Messrs.  Irby  and  Manglfw,  he  is  the 
only  traveller  of  them  all  who  has  in  any  degree 
explored  the  S.  £.  side  of  the  slope;  the  route  of 
the  others  beingfrom  BAmd»  to  Hcuhbetya  on  the 
western  side.  Then  again  all  have  travelled  in  the 
months  of  Ajwil,  May,  or  June  —  that  is,  before 
the  melting  of  the  snows  had  ceased  to  have  influ- 
ence—  except  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles,  whose 
scanty  noUces  were  made  in  Febraary,  or  just  after 
the  heavy  rains.  Whersas  in  order  to  be  able  to 
decide  to  which  of  those  sources  Jordan  is  most 
indebted,  the  latter  end  of  October,  the  end  of  tho 
dry  season,  and  just  before  the  rains  set  in  —  wlien 
none  but  streams  possessed  of  inherent  ritality  are 
in  existence  —  should  have  been  chosen.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  depreciate  those  time-hocored  parent 
springs — the  noble  fountain  (of  Daphne)  under 
the  Tell,  or  hiH  of  Dan  (TeU  eLKddy),  which 
»  gushes  out  all  at  once  a  beautiful  river  of  delicious 
water  "  in  the  midst  of  verdure  and  vreloome  shade; 
still  less,  that  magnificent  *^  burst  of  water  out  of 
the  low  slope"  in  front  of  the  picturesque  cave 
of  BdnidMj  inscriptions  in  the  niches  of  which  still 
testify  to  the  deity  that  was  once  wonhipped  there, 
and  to  the  royal  munificence  that  adorned  his  shrincki 
Trsvellen,  nevertheless,  who  have  seen  Clitumnus 
(and  to  read  of  it  in  Pliny,  Ep.  lib.  viii.  8,  is  almost 
to  see),  Vaueluse,  or  e>'en  Holywell  in  N.  Wales, 
will  have  seen  something  of  the  kind.  But  what 
shall  we  say  to  "  the  bold  perpendicular  rock  **  near 
Hashbeiya,  "  from  beneath  which,"  we  are  told, 
^  the  river  gushes  copious,  translucent,  and  cool, 
in  two  rectangular  streams,  one  to  the  N.  £.,  and 
the  otlier  to  the  N^.  W.?  "  for  if  this  source,  being 
the  moat  distant  of  all,  may  "  chum  in  a  strictly 
scientific  sense  to  be  the  parent  stream  of  the 
whole  valley,"  then  let  us  be  prepared  on  the  same 
principle  to  trace  the  Mississippi  back  to  the  Bfia- 
souri.  Besides,  Captain  Newbokl  —  and  we  can 
here  vouch  for  his  statement  —  has  detected  a  4tb 
source,  which  according  to  the  Arabs,  is  never  dry, 
ui  wtiat  Mr.  lliomson  hastily  dismisses  m  the 
mountain-torrent  Wadffti-Kid^  and  Messrs.  Irby 
and  Mangles  as  a  **  rivulet; "  but  which  the  Oiptain 
appears  to  have  followed  to  the  springs  called  A«A- 
Shar,  though  we  must  add,  that  iu  sources,  ac- 
cording to  our  impression,  lie  considerably  more  to 
the  N.  It  runs  past  the  rained  walls  and  fbtta  of 
^aidt  on  the  S.  E.  Nobody  that  has  seen  ita 
dizzy  cataracts  in  the  month  of  April,  or  its  deep- 
rock-hewn  bed  at  all  other  seasons,  can  speak 
lightly  of  it;  though  it  is  naturally  lost  upon  all 
those  who  quit  Btitniat  fat  the  N.  W. 

Again,  we  make  boU  to  say,  that  the  PhisJa  of 
Joeephus  has  not  yet  been  identified.  Any  lake 
would  have  been  called  Phlala  by  the  (Greeks  that 
bore  that  shape  (Rebnd,  PakuL  41 ;  eomp.  Hof- 
mann*s  Ltx.  Umv.  s.  v. ;  if  we  mistake  not,  the  Lake 
of  Deh)S  is  a  fiirther  instance).  But  Btrkd  tr^Rnm^ 
or  the  alleged  Phiah^  lying  to  the  S.  E.  of,  and  at 
some  distance  flram,  the  cava  of  ^dnids,  we  are  not 
surprised  that  the  story  of  Joaephua  ahould  be  voted 
abaurd;  fbr  he  ia  thua  made  to  aay  aeriously.  v'hat 
even  to  a  tragic  poet  waa  the  climax  of  impcisfbil- 
idea  (Eur.  M^  410),  that  "  the  fountains  of  sacred 
streams  flow  Haokwwda,"  or  up^ilL  The  Arabs 
doubtfess  heard  V  the  atory  of  the  chaff  through 
aome  drsgomai^  fho  heard  it  ttom  hie  maaters; 
bat  the  dinetioL  of  Skiikra  ^  "  six  boun  high« 
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■p  tbo  lonUHni  dediTtty  of  Mount  Hemion,**  mmI 
kbcnlbn  to  the  N.  E.ciB4mdi--  ii  bejond  doubt 
the  tnw  one,  m  loQg  nnee  pointed  out  by  Relend 
(•MdL,  and  lee  hit  Hap)  for  the  lite  of  the  hke. 
Aeoordtng  to  Lyneh,  **  a  very  hun^  fountain  iMuinfp 
from  the  boae  of  a  high  rock  **  euiU  there  (Olf. 
Hep.  112).  Lastly,  the  actual  deteripUon  given  by 
Captain  Newbold  of  the  lalie  Merj  el-Man,  <*  3  hre. 
E.  IQo  N.  fttnu  Bdnid*;"  pracet,  at  all  events,  that 
(htrt  it  one  circular  lake^  besidea  Birket  tr-Ram, 
in  those  rqi^ons,  and  in  the  very  diroetion  indi- 
eatcd  by  the  historian.  We  cannot  help,  therefore, 
entertaining  a  suspicion  that  Sferf  el^Afan  will 
turn  out  to  be  the  true  Phiafau 

Once  nxwe,  Mr.  Thomson  had  stated  that  ^  the 
Ilathbtiya,  when  it  reaehes  the  Z..  Hukk^  has  been 
immenady  enlarged  by  the  waters  from  the  great 
fountams  of  B6$uds,  Ttil  el-Kddy,  el-MtllAhah, 
Ihmkkm  BeUtr*  (both  on  the  western  side  of 
the  phun^  **  and  innumerable  other  springs.*'  Cap- 
tain Newbold,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  whether  such  a  Junction  took 
pfau»,  or  not,  before  they  enter  the  lake  (p.  15). 
Ills  Arabs  strongly  maintained  the  negative.  It 
was  reserved  for  Dr.  Robinson  in  1852  to  setUe  the 
question  of  their  previous  junction,  which  according 
to  him  may  be  witnessed  one  third'  of  a  mile  N.  of 
TtU  Sheikh  YUmf:  so  that  they  enter  Huieh,  as 
(hey  depart  ftt>m  it,  hi  one  united  stream  (vol.  iti. 
395).  Its  passsge  through  and  from  Gennesaret 
u  that  of  uninterrupted  unity.  But  that  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan  do  not  condescend  to  mingle  in  any 
sense  with  those  of  the  Uke,  is  as  true  as  that  the 
Rhone  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva  never  embrace.  Any 
eomparison  between  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  as  a 
fertilizer,  or  as  a  beverage,  with  those  of  the  Nile, 
would  be  no  less  unreal;  while  Ihnn  the  immense 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  which  they  contain, 
the  former  decompose  with  a  rapidity  perfectly 
marvelous  when  kept  Travellers,  therofore,  who 
are  desirous  of  preserving  them,  will  do  well  to  go 
to  the  fountain-heads  for  their  supply.  There  alone 
they  sparkle  and  look  inviting. 

**  The  Jordan  enters  Gennesaret  about  two  miles 
bdow  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  Julias,  or  the 
Bethsaida  of  Gaulonitis,  which  lay  upon  its  eastern 
bank.  At  its  mouth  it  is  about  70  feet  wide,  a 
lazy,  turbid  stream,  flowing  between  low  alluvial 
banks.  There  are  several  bars  not  fiir  fh>m  its 
mouth,  where  it  can  be  forded.  .  .  .  From  the  site 
of  Bethsaida  to  Jigr  Bendi  Ya'kdb  is  about  six 
miles.  The  Jordan  here  rushes  along,  a  foaming 
torrent  (much  of  course  depending  on  the  season 
when  it  is  visited),  through  a  narrow  winding 
ravine,  shut  in  by  high  precipitous  banks.  Abox<e 
the  bridge  the  current  is  less  rapid  and  the  banks 
are  lower.  The  whole  distance  from  the  lake  ei- 
(laieh  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  is  nearly  nine  miles, 
..nd  the  fall  of  the  river  is  about  600  feet  **  (Porter's 
Handbook^  part  ii.  pp.  426-87 ;  comp.  Stanley*s 
8.  if  P.  p.  364,  note  1,  2d  ed.). 

The  two  principal  features  in  the  course  of  the 
Jordan  are  its  descent  and  its  sinuosity.  FVom  its 
fountain-heads  to  the  point  where  it  is  lost  to 
nature,  it  rushe*  down  one  continuous  inclined 
plane,  only  oroken  by  a  series  of  rapids  or  pre- 
Mpitous  fells.  Between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and 
he  Dead  Sea,  Lieutenant  Lynch  passed  down  27 
rapids  which  he  calls  threatening;  besides  a  great 
■»ny  more  of  lesser  magnitude.  According  to  the 
iomputatiuns  which  were  then  made,  the  descent 
if  the  Jordan  ia  each  mile  was  about  11.8  £n|^ 
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feat;  the  depNafam  of  the  Ldk»  of  TDisifat  lieto* 
the  level  of  the  Meditemnean  668.3;  and  Ibatof 
the  Dead  Sea  1316.7  (Robinson.  L  612,  note  xn.X 
Thus  M  the  Descender  **  may  be  said  to  have  fiuriy 
earned  his  name.  Ite  sinuosity  is  not  so  rematk- 
able  in  the  upper  part  of  ite  ooum.  IJeu  tenant 
Lynch  wouM  t^^gwd  the  two  pheDomena  in  the 
light  of  cause  and  efibct  *«  The  great  secret,"  he 
says,  "  of  the  depression  bctiesen  Like  Tiberisa  and 
the  Dead  Sea  is  solved  by  the  tortuous  coarse  of 
the  Jordan.  In  a  ^«oe  of  60  miks  of  latitude  and 
4  or  6  miles  of  longitude,  the  Jordan  traverses  at 
least  200  miles'*  {Off,  Letter,  p.  265  of  NarraU). 
During  the  whole  passsge  oif  8|  days,  the  time 
which  it  took  his  boate  to  raach  the  Dead  Sea  fron 
Gennessret,  only  one  straight  reach  of  any  lengtli, 
about  midway  between  them,  i.  e.  on  the  4th  day, 
is  noticed.  The  rate  of  stream  seems  to  have  varied 
with  ite  rebtive  width  and  depth.  The  greatest 
width  mentioned  was  180  yards,  the  point  where 
it  enters  the  Dead  Sea.  Here  it  was  only  3  feel 
deep.  On  the  6th  day  the  width  in  one  pbioe  was 
80  yards,  and  the  depth  only  2  feet;  while  the  cnr- 
rent  on  the  whole  varied  from  2  to  8  knots.  On 
the  5th  day  the  width  waa  70  yards,  with  a  cuncnt 
of  2  knots,  or  30  yards  with  a  euirent  of  6  knots. 

Hie  only  living  tributaries  to  the  Jordan  noCieed 
partaculariy  befow  Gennesaret  were  the  Yarmik 
(Hieromax)  and  the  Zerha  (Jabbok).  The  monUi 
of  the  former  of  these  was  passed  on  the  3d  day, 
40  yards  wide,  with  moderate  current;  while  the 
latter,  whose  courw  became  visible  on  the  7th  day, 
was,  on  the  8th  day,  discovered  to  have  two  dw- 
tinct  outlete  into  the  main  stream,  one  of  which 
wss  then  dry.  Older  writers  hsd  distinguished  two 
beds  and  banks  of  the  Jordsn ;  the  first,  that  oe- 
cupied  by  the  river  in  ite  normal  stete;  the  seooDd, 
comprising  the  ^lace  which  it  occupied  during  ite 
swelling  or  overifew  (Martiniere,  Did,  (Jeogntpk. 
s.  v.).  Similarly  Lieutenant  Lynch  has  remariDed, 
**  There  are  evidently  two  tenaoes  to  the  Jordan, 
and  through  the  lowest  one  the  river  runs  ite 
pontine  oourse.  From  the  stream,  above  the 
mediate  bank*,  there  is,  on  each  side,  a  singular 
terrace  of  tow  hiUs,  like  truncated  oonea,  which  ia 
the  bluff  termmus  of  an  extended  table-kuid,  reach- 
ing quite  to  the  mountains  of  Hauran  on  the  E., 
ai^  the  high  hills  on  the  western  side  **  {NarraL, 
April  13,  and  oomp.  what  Capt.  Newbold  says,  p. 
22).  There  are  no  bridges  over  Jordan  to  wbidi 
an  earlier  date  has  been  assigned  than  that  of  the 
Roman  occupation ;  and  there  are  vestiges  of  Roman 
roads  in  diflferent  parte  of  the  country  —  between 
NdbuiuM  and  BeiaAn  for  instance  —  that  may  well 
have  crossed  by  these  bridges.  The  Saracens  alter- 
wards  added  to  their  nunber,  or  restored  those 
which  they  found  in  ruins.  Thus  the  bridge  called 
el-Ghufan  over  the  Hathbeiya,  has  two  pointed 
arches  and  one  round  (Newbold,  p.  13),  while  the 
entire  architecture  of  the  Ji»r  BenAt  Ya'kdb  (of  the 
daughters  of  Jaeob),  2^  miles  to  the  S.  of  I^  H(ileh« 
as  well  as  of  the  khan  a^yaoent  to  it  on  the  esstcm 
side,  is  pronounced  to  be  Saracenic  (ibid,  p.  20). 
A  Roman  bridge  of  ten  arches,  Jier  Semath,  spans 
the  Jordan  near  the  village  bearing  that  name,  and 
was  doubtless  on  the  route  ftvMn  Tiberias  and  Tari- 
chea  to  Gadara  and  Decapolis  (iMdL,  p.  21,  Irby 
p.  90).  Lastly,  the  bridge  of  Mefdmieh  wbica 
crosses  the  Jordan  about  she  miles  from  the  Ijake 
of  Gennesaret,  was  Saraoenie;  while  that  near  tht 
ford  Ddmieh  waa  more  Roman  (Newbold,  p.  flC 
and  Lyneh,  Narr,,  April  16). 


TW.iJBg  frem  thtN  ■rtiOdal  coaMimiliant  to  lb* 
iU  brUgn  of  nUun  — Uh  fi»di  —  we  Oud  *  r»- 
'   "■  jst  paftMj  ladi 


e  lumUva  of  lieuteaut  I.judi  uid 
hai  bran  unrMd  [revioiulj  mpeeting  Uw 
IT  puB|^  of  {lie  Bible.     We  do  not  iodeed 


r  m  puizle.     Yet  itill  it  li  » 

hftt  DO  tnon  titan  Ihrra,  o 

fordi  ahoukl   hsvB  been  wl 

e.\n»ic«>BtHliL 

on  the  BuiK  dnj  wl  l' 


■light « 


da;,  tbttotiel  Mmti,  u  it  b  called,  uppMiU  M 
Uia  oomnieiMtanieDt  of  tliB  >riu^  Artu,  Mxaa  mDra 
juDclioii  of  that  riicr  with  the  Jorduk, 


Koi  when  U»  nxd  from  /fiimiiu  to 
Could  wo  Mocrt^n  tht  true  lite  of  Sucooth,  w« 
migbt  bo  better  oble  to  dadde  which  of  Ihcee  two 
fcrda  uowend  beU  to  tbi  Uelli-tionh  of  the  Old 
Tot.,  cv  BeUubua  of  the  New;  end  tlien  Xaaa 
might  b«  the  brd,  or  ooe  of  the  two  fbrdi,  to  the 
N.  of  iL  It  ii  perhnia  woith;  of  note  that  the 
neighborhood  of  Uie  hti  Sikm  1*  Rpneenlad 
few  houn  of    H  Uie  dieaileet  wild  InMgioabie —  liBarful  xriltud* 


id  u«  coUdd  nops.tiYCl;  Waenbu  tnd  and  monotonj  (Warr.,  April  lA).  That  Um 
Stkvi  ( Of.  Jtrp,  pp.  as  uid  3S}.  Eigblon  miles  Irbf  and  UmffUa  lordod  tbs  Jordui  amr  TMicna 
t  b;  N.  of  the  laat  oF  Uuoo  were  the  mini  of  '  mt  prat»blr  due  ta  Uw  ruiu  of  the  old  Konian 
Jsub  (which  oiir  authorilj  oonfound*  with  Pel'i), '  bridge:  oa  the  oonlnrj,  whse  thej  brdsd  it  on 
•nettj  iu  a  line  with  which  la  pticed  tbs  aile  of  I  horaeback,  1(  hour  from  Stitin,  Ljnoh  ioniid  the 
Swaoth,  orSnMf,  in  tbe  map  of  Dr.  Uobin  on  i  waler  between  &  and  S  feet  deep, 
tboogh  be  admiti  that  arpimaata  an  not  wanting  Tbe  ford  li-Uaiknfa  otb-  ^ainat  Jaielu  «M 
fer  pfadng  It  some  wa;  lo  Iha  S.  (rol.  Ui.  p.  310).  the  hit  lord  put  upon  noord,  and  it  li  loo  nil 
"Ha  Bot  fcrd  la  paaaad  tbt  iottonrirf,  or  Um  TIk  '  kaowa  to  oaad  aaj  latigthsned  notiea.    Uwa  ti» 


Tbs  Jordan  m  Uw  na 
dHinn  hai  dwaen  Co  eombina  tha  passage  of  the 
Imi-lilea  under  .toabua  with  the  baptiim  of  our 
bwd  —  a  more  diitant  fonl  would  hnc  been  found 
hiKbi;  inoinvenietit  tar  the  Jiruaaleia  pilgrimi: 
and  bef«  socordinglj,  thise  miles  below  the  ruined 
eoorcnt  of  St.  John  — in  honor  of  these  erenU^ 
the  annual  hathini(  of  the  Oriental  (Hlgrimi  taka 
^ic*:  of  which  Profeasor  Stanlcf  hu  gii-en  a  lirelj 
peture  (5.  (T  A  pp.  314-16:  oomp.  Off.  Rtp.  pp. 

a.  Ml. 

We  ban  jliaarred  that  not  a  alngle  eitj  ever 
Mowuad  tbe  banka  of  the  Jordan.  Still  Belbibaa 
and  Jariebo  to  the  W..  Genaa,  Pglla,  and  Gadara 
to  tha  1^  of  it,  wen  ImpottAiit  citls,  and  cauned  a 
md  deal  of  trafBo  between  the  two  oppodte  banks. 
VvAm  tbs  iwaj  of  tbs  EgjpUao  sultana,  the  bridge 
4  Hm  DaochlMi  of  Jaeob  asaou  to  bar*  baas  om 


Damaaeui  wai  fh>m  Ndbulat  thnx^  Btbiil,  aud 
was  lirouitht  orer  by  the  bridge  at  tbs  mouth  of 
tbe  Ynr»\ik.  The  lites  of  these  eiUn,  with  their 
biatury,  an  dlscuised  under  thrir  napectire  namesi 
and  for  the  same  reuon  we  abstain  Fnnn  going 
deeply  into  the  phj-gicil  fteturei  of  the  Jordan  or 
of  tbe  Ghor,  for  Iheaa  wUl  be  treatad  of  more  at 
largs  under  the  f[enera]  heul  of  Paleatlna.  W« 
ahal!  DonflDe  ounelres  thereAm  to  the  moat  eonorj 
lOtice.  Ab  then  wen  slime^its,  or  pita  of  bltt^ 
uen,  and  nlt-pita  (Gm.  li.  S;  Zsph.  11.  9)  in  tha 
rala  of  Siddim,  on  lia  ntrsme  south,  ao  Mr. 
Tbomaon  apealu  of  Utuman  walla  90  minntea 
ironi  the  bridge  orer  the  Biitlibtiyt  on  tba  eitivnia 
aortb:  whilo  Ait  tl-UtBUtak  aboia  L.  Hikk  ta 
'  I  *■""*- 1"  of  tba  mh  nika" 
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(Ljndi*!  Sarrai.f  p.  470).  Thermal  iprUigR  air 
freqimil  about  the  LAke  of  THwriaa;  the  moat  oela- 
braladf  below  the  town  bearing  that  name  (Robin- 
ion,  ii.  384,  385);  some  near  Emmaua  (Lyndb,  p. 
487),  aome  near  Magdah,  and  some  not  fiir  ftt>m 
Gadara  (Irby,  pp.  90, 91).  Tlie  hUl  of  Dan  is  laid 
to  be  ail  extinct  crater,  and  maaaee  of  volcanic  n>ck 
and  tttfk  are  noticed  by  Lynch  not  iSu*  from  the 
mouth  of  the  rarmuk  {/ifarraL,  April  19).  Duk 
basalt  is  the  ehancteristic  of  the  roclcs  in  the  upper 
stage;  trap,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate 
in  the  lower.  On  the  8d  day  of  the  paange  a 
bank  of  ftiller*a-earth  was  observed. 

How  lar  the  Jordan  in  olden  time  was  ever  a 
Bone  of  cultivation  like  the  Nile  is  uncertain. 
Now,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  L,  HuUh^  the  hand  of  man  may  be  said  to 
have  disappeared  from  its  banks.  The  genuine 
Arab  is  a  nomad  by  nature,  and  contemns  agrictil* 
ture.  There,  however,  I>.  Robinson,  in  the  month 
of  Hay,  found  the  land  tilled  almost  down  to  the 
lake;  and  large  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  maiae, 
sesame,  and  rice  rewarded  the  husbandman. 
Hones,  cattle,  and  sheep — all  belonging  to  the 
GKmodrineh  tribe  —  &ttened  on  the  rich  pasture; 
and  large  herds  of  bUck  bufialoes  luxuriated  in  the 
strcamn  and  in  the  deep  mire  of  the  marshes  {vol, 
iii.  p.  396).  These  are  doubtless  Imeal  descendants 
of  the  '*  fat  bulls  of  llashan,*'  a«  the  *'oaks  of  Bi^ 
shan  '*  are  still  the  magnificent  staple  tree  of  those 
regions.  Cultivation  degenerates  as  we  advance 
southwards.  Corn-fields  wa^'e  round  Gennesaret 
on  the  W.,  and  the  palm  and  vine,  fig  and  pome- 
granate, are  still  to  be  seen  here  and  there.  Melons 
grown  on  its  shores  are  of  great  sisa  and  much 
esteemed.  Pink  oleanders,  and  a  rose-colored  spe- 
cies of  hollyhock,  in  great  {Mtrfhsion,  wait  upon 
every  approach  to  a  rill  ur  spring.  These  gems  of 
nature  reappear  in  the  lower  course  of  the  Jordan. 
There  the  pur|4e  thistle,  the  bright  ydlow  marigdd 
and  scarlet  anemone  saluted  the  adventurers  of  the 
New  Workl :  the  huirentinus  and  oleander,  cedar 
and  arbutus,  willow  and  tamarisk,  accompanied 
them  on  their  route.  As  the  climate  became  more 
tropical  and  the  lower  Ghor  was  entered,  large 
ghurrah  trees,  like  the  aspen,  with  silvery  foliage, 
overhung  them ;  and  the  cane,  fVequeutly  Impene- 
trable and  now  in  blossom, "  was  ever  at  tlie  watsr*s 
edge."  Only  once  during  the  whole  voyage,  on  the 
4th  day,  were  patches  of  wheat  and  bariey  visible, 
but  the  hand  that  had  sowed  them  lived  hr  away. 
As  Jerenkh  in  the  O.  T.,  and  St  Jerome  and 
Fhocas  (see  Keland  as  above)  among  Christiap.  pil- 
crims,  hod  spoken  of  the  Jordan  as  the  resort  of 
Uons,  so  tracks  of  tigers,  wild  boars,  and  the  like, 
presented  themselves  from  time  to  time  to  these 
explorers.  Flocks  of  wild  ducks,  of  cnuies,  of 
pigeons,  and  of  swallows,  were  scared  by  their  ap- 
proach ;  and  a  specimen  of  the  bulbul,  or  Syrian 
nightingale,  fell  into  their  hands.  The  scenery 
througliout  was  not  inspiring — it  was  of  a  sul>- 
dued  character  when  they  started;  profoundly 
gloomy  and  dreary  near  ford  Sshaa;  and  then 
■tteciy  sterile  just  before  they  reached  Jericho. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  Arab  tribes  —  so  sav- 
ige  M  scarce  to  be  considered  exceptions  —  hu- 
Jumity  had  l^eoome  extinct  on  its  banks. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  our  sulgect  without 

o  *  Vor  geneni  sketches  of  the  Jordan  Tailey  the 

isadei'  may  sra,  also,  Roblnsoo,  Fhy$.  Oeogr,  qf  Pal- 

stiaj,  pb  O  f.,  pp.  144-164 ;  BavUnson,  Andmt  Mm- 
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expwlpg  omr  warmest  thanks  to  oqr  TV  aiieiHaiilli 
brethrsD.  It  was  not  enough  that  Dr.  Kobiara 
shoukl  have  eclipsed  all  other  writen  wiao  had  pro- 
ceded  him  in  his  noble  woric  upon  Paleatine,  bof 
that  a  nation  fttm  the  extreme  W.  —  from  a  eon- 
tinent  utteriy  wiknown  to  the  Oki  or  New  Testa- 
ment—  ihoold  have  been  the  first  to  aceompfish 
the  navigation  of  that  sacred  river,  which  has  bee* 
before  the  world  so  promfaietttly  for  neariy  4000 
years;  this  is  a  foct  which  surely  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  by  any  writer  on  the  Jordan  in  sQeBoa, 
or  nneommemorsted.*  E.  S.  Ft 

JORIBAS  ClAptfio$:  JoriftM)  =  Jarib  (1 
Esdr.  viiL  44;  comp.  Exr.  riii.  16). 

JORIBUS  i'l^i0oti  Jortbmt)  =  JABUi  (1 
Eadr.  ix.  19;  comp.  bxr.  z.  18). 

JO'BIM  Cl«H/»:  [Jorim]),  mm  of  MatthaL 
in  the  genealogy  oTChriflt  (Luke  tu.  99),  in  the 
18th  generation  ftxmi  David  inclusive;  about  con- 
temporary, tberefon,  with  Ahai.  The  form  of  the 
name  is  anomalous,  and  should  probably  be  eitbci 
Joram  or  Joiarim.  A.  C  U. 

JOR^OAM  (ny;?-?;  [AJasfoo  o/Atpeo- 
pky  FUrst]:  *IfcXdtr;  [Vat.  UucAor;]  Alex.  Im- 
iroor:  Jereaam)^  either  a  descendant  of  Caleb  toe 
eon  of  Hexron,  through  Hebron,  or,  as  Jarchi  aaya, 
the  name  of  a  place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  which 
Raham  was  prince  (1  Chr.  ii.  44).  It  was  probo- 
bly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hebron.  Jerome  gives 
it  in  the  form  Jerchaam  ( QftaeU.  Udir.  m  PoroL). 

JOS'ABAD.     L  njj"'^  \Jtkocak  u  goer]  : 

*ltM(aM  [Vat  -fia$];  Afex.  IwCafiaB;  FA. 
l»(€ifiafii  JezabatL)  Property  Jozabad,  the 
Gederathite,  one  of  the  hardy  warriors  of  Bo^jamia 
who  left  Saul  to  foUow  the  fiowtunes  of  David  during 
his  residence  among  the  Philistines  at  Ziklag  (t 
Chr.  xii.  4), 

2.  ClcMro^a^r;  [Vat  iMro^ecf;  AU.  *I«rrfa- 
oSosO  •/Ma//itf)  =  Joaabad,  son  of  Jeahna  the 
Levite  (1  Esdr.  viii.  63;  oomp.  Fjt.  viiL  38^ 

3.  ([Rom.  *lw(dfi9os;  Vat  Za38o9;  AU.  *iw- 
cdfiaiosi]  Alex.  CiCa$dios'  XabdiaB\  one  of  the 
sons  of  Debai  (1  Esdr.  ix.  29).     [Zabbai.] 

JOS'APHAT  (*IoNra^:  Joinphal)^3^ 
HOB1IAPIIAT,  king  of  Judah  (Matt  i.  8). 

JOSAPHfAS  {'Imrmpims'.  J<mapkin$)^Jiy 
airiiiAH  (1  Esdr.  viii.  36;  comp.  Ear.  viii.  10). 

•  JO'SR,  A.  v.,  Lake  iii.  99  faieorrectly  for 
JoBES,  which  see.  A. 

JOS'EDBO  (*I»(r«8/jc:  Joiedbc,  Jmedeck) 
1  Esdr.  V.  5,  48,  56,  H.  9,  ix.  19;  Ecclns.  xlix.  19, 
as  Jkhozauak  or  JozAi>AK,  the  fother  of  Jeshoa, 
whose  name  also  appean  as  Joskdkch  (Hag.  LI). 

JCSBPH  (^P'1^  [see  w/ro]:  *Isw^^:  Jo^ 
teph).  1.  The  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Jacob  by 
Rachel.  Like  his  brethren,  he  recdved  his  name 
on  account  of  the  dreumstances  of  his  birth.  We 
read  that  Rachel  was  long  barren,  but  that  at  length 
she  **  bare  a  son ;  and  sidd,  God  hath  taken  awav 

(^DH)  my  reproach:  and  she  called  his  oaaae  Joseph 

(^DV);  saying,  the  Lofd  win  add  (^D^)  to  me 
another  son"  {Gea.  xxx.  93,  94);  a  hope  fuMUed 
in  the  birth  of  Beqjamin  (oomp.  zxxv.  17).     This 

ofdhtu,  !v.  S56,  277 ;  Tristram,  Natunl  History  tftm 
BSbUy  pp.  6, 10, 22 ;  and,  espeeially ,  Oaga's  translsttoB  « 
■ttlsc^Oc0tr.«rAi<eifui«,U.14«flO4S,181«*ii    R. 
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to  indicBte  •  dcable  iiymoHogj  (from 

n?^  aod  ^1?p.  There  it  oothiog  improbable  in 
tUa  6a|»bnatioD,  became  of  tlw  reiatioii  of  the  tak- 
h^g  tamj  Iha  reproach  to  the  espectation  of  anoUier 
Such  double  eijmoftogiea  aro  probably  moro 
in  Hebfev  namci  than  ii  geoenily  nip- 
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ThB  date  of  Joeeph'a  birth  rektivel/  to  that  of 
tha  coming  of  Jacob  into  Egypt  is  fiied  by  the 
mention  that  he  was  thirty  yean  old  when  lia  be- 
eaoM  goivcmor  of  Egypt  {t^.  46)»  which  agreei 
with  £e  atafiemeiit  that  he  wia  **  eerenteen  yean 
eU  **  (xsoTU.  3)  about  the  time  that  hia  brethren 
iold  him.  He  was  therefore  bom  about  39  yean 
bdbn  Jaoob  came  into  Egypt,  and,  aooording  to  the 
ckraDology  which  we  liold  to  be  the  moet  probable, 
B.  c  eir.  1906. 

After  Joeeph*e  birth  he  is  flnt  mentioned  when 
a  youth,  seventeen  yean  old.  As  the  child  of 
Baehel,  and  ^son  of  his  old  aga"  (zuvii.  3),  and 
donbtleee  abo  for  his  esoeUence  of  character,  he 
was  beloved  by  his  Ihther  above  all  his  brethren. 
Ptobably  at  this  time  liaohel  was  ab«ady  dead  and 
Benjamin  but  an  infant,  Beqjamin,  that  other 
••child  of  bis  old  age"  (zliv.  90),  whom  Jaoob 
afterwards  loved  as  aQ  that  remained  of  Rachel 
wlien  he  suppoeed  Joeeph  dead  —  ••  his  brother  is 
dead,  and  be  alone  is  left  of  his  mother,  and  his 
fiither  loveth  him**  (i.  c.).a  Jaoob  at  this  time 
had  two  small  pieces  of  bind  in  Canaan,  Abraham*8 
borying-pboe  at  Hebron  in  the  south,  snd  the 
••  parcel  of  a  field,  where  he  [Jaoob]  had  spread 
his  tent  *'  (Gen.  ixxiii.  19),  at  Sheohem  in  the 
Berth,  the  latter  being  probably,  from  its  price,  the 
leeser  of  the  two.  He  eeems  then  to  liave  stayed 
at  Hebron  with  the  sged  Isaac  wliile  his  sons  kept 
hia  flocks.  Josei^  we  read,  brought  the  evii  re- 
port of  his  brethren  to  his  fitther,  and  they  hated 
him  because  his  fiUher  k>ved  liim  more  than  them, 
and  had  sliown  his  preference  by  making  him  a  dress 

(D^D9  ^^*^?)>  which  appean  to  have  been  a 

•  AeoOTdlng  to  the  order  of  the  naitative,  Baehel*8 
dMth  preoedad  the  eelling  of  Joeeph ;  It  is  unlikely 
llMt  17  yean  should  have  elapsed  betwwn  the  birth 
ef  Joaeph  and  that  of  Bei^Jaodn ;  aod  ae  Bei^amln 
had  taa  aooi  at  the  oomiog  into  Egypt  (xlvi.  21),  it  is 
eeareelj  probable  that  he  was  bom  no  more  than  22 
befora.  There  is  moreover  no  mention  of  Baohel 
•«  the  allusion  In  the  speech  of  Judah  to  Joeeph, 
quotel  above  (zUr.  20),  in  the  whole  subsequent  nar- 
tailva,  until  djlng  Jacob,  when  he  blcesee  Bphndm 
and  Mamweeh,  nturns  to  the  thought  of  his  beloved 
wfib,  aod  says,  *'  And  as  for  me,  when  I  oame  ftom 
P^aAao,  Baehel  died  by  me  in  tlM  land  of  Osnaao  in 
the  way,  when  yet  [there  was]  but  a  little  way  to  coma 
aalo  Iphrath :  and  I  burled  her  there  in  the  waj  of 
Iphimth  ;  the  same  [is]  Beth-lehem  "  (xlviU.  7).  Jo- 
eeph *e  anxiety  in  Egypt  to  eee  BeiQamln  seems  to  fovor 
Ibe  idea  that  he  had  Icnown  him  ae  a  child.  When 
Joseph  wee  sold,  mi^jiwfa  oan,  however,  have  only 
been  very  young. 

k  The  name  of  thts  drsee  eeems  to  elgnlty  **  a  tunio 
teaehlng  to  the  eztremitlee.'*  It  was  worn  by  David's 
laa^feer  Tamar,  being  the  drees  of  "  the  klng^s  daugh- 
^m  [that  wers]  Ttrslns**  (2  9am.  xlH.  18,  seep  19). 
flrsra  seams  no  leeeon  for  the  LXX.  nmderlng  x^rwv 
fpudKof,  or  the  Yolg.  polymUa,  except  that  it  is  very 
Hkely  tliat  sueb  a  tunio  would  be  ornamented  with 
wliaeil  etripee,  or  embroidered.  The  rielier  claaMs 
iOMMig  the  ancient  Egyptians  wore  long  dreesee  of 
ataHe  linen.  Tlio  people  of  Paleettne  aod  Syria,  rep- 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments  as 


kmg  tiinifl  with  sleeves,  worn  by  youths  and  nald- 
sns  of  the  richer  class.^  The  hatred  of  Joseph*! 
brethren  was  increased  by  his  telling  of  a  dreav 
foreahowing  that  they  would  bow  down  to  him, 
wliich  was  followed  by  another  of  the  same  import^ 
It  is  remarinble  that  thus  eariy  prophetic  dreams 
appear  in  Joaepb's  life.  This  part  of  the  history 
(izxvii.  8-11)  may  perhape  be  regarded  as  a  retro- 
spective introduction  to  the  narntive  of  the  greiii 
crime  of  the  envious  brethren.  They  had  gone  to 
Shechem  to  feed  the  flock,  and  Joeeph  was  sent 
thither  from  the  vale  of  Hebron  by  his  fether  to 
bring  him  word  of  their  weUan  and  that  of  the 
flock.  They  were  not  at  Shechem,  but  were  gone 
to  Dothan,  whieh  appean  to  have  been  not  very  fiur 
distant,  pasturing  their  flock  like  the  Arabs  of  th? 
present  day,  wherever  the  wild  country  (ver.  99) 
was  unowned.  On  Joseph*8  approach,  his  brethren, 
except  Keuben,  reeolved  to  kill  him;  but  Reuben 
saved  him,  persuading  them  to  cast  him  into  a  dry 
pit  with  the  intent  tbit  he  might  mtore  him  to 
his  fether.  Accordingly  when  Joseph  was  come, 
they  stripped  him  of  Us  tunic  and  cart  him  into 
the  pit,  **  and  they  sat  down  to  eat  bread :  and 
they  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  looked,  and  behold,  a 
company  of  Ishmadites  came  from  Gilead,  with  their 
camels  bearing  spicery  [?]  and  balm  and  gum 
ladanum  [?],  going  to  carry  [it]  down  to  Eg)*pt** 
(ver.  35).  —  In  passing  we  murt  call  attention  to 
the  interest  of  this  early  notice  of  the  trade  be- 
tween Palestine  and  Egypt  —  The  lahmaelites  are 
also  called  Midianites  m  the  narrative:  that  the 
two  names  are  used  interchangeably  is  evident  from 
ver.  98 ;  it  murt  therefore  be  suppoeed  that  one  of 
them  is  generic;  the  canvan  **came  from  Gilead  ** 
and  brought  balm;''  so  that  it  is  reaeonable  to 
infer  the  merchants  to  have  been  Midianites,  and 
that  tliey  are  aleo  called  lahmaelites  by  a  kind  of 
generic  use  of  that  name.  Judah  suggested  to  his 
brethren  to  sell  .Joeeph  to  the  Ishmaelites,  appeal- 
ing at  once  to  their  oovetousoess  and,  in  proposing 
a  less  cruel  couree  than  that  on  which  they  were 


tributaries,  wore  similar  dresses,  partly  e<rioced,  gen- 
erally with  a  etripe  round  the  ekirta  and  tlie  bortas 
of  theskwvee. 

e  Jfrom  Joeeph*8  eecond  dream,  and  liis  fether's 
rebuke,  it  might  be  Infiwred  that  Rachel  was  Uring 
at  the  time  that  he  dreamt  it  It  is  indeed  possible 
that  it  may  haTe  occurred  some  time  before  the  sell- 
ing of  Joseph,  and  been  interpnted  by  Jacob  of  Ra- 
chel, who  certainly  was  not  alire  at  its  fulfillment,  so 
that  it  could  not  apply  to  lier.  Tet,  if  Leah  only 
surrlTsd,  Jaoob  might  liave  spoken  of  her  as  Joseph's 
mother.  The  dream,  moreorer,  indloafees  eleven  breth- 
ren besides  the  fether  and  mother  of  Joeeph ;  if  there- 
fore Beigamin  were  already  bom,  Rachel  must  l&ave 
been  dead :  the  reference  is  therefore  more  probaUy 
to  Leah,  who  may  liaTe  been  liviug  when  Jacob  went 
into  Egypt 

if  The  three  aitlelee  of  commeree  carried  by  the 
earevan  we  have  rendered  spleery,  balm,  and  gum 

ladanum.      The   meening  of    riNlS^  le  extreme^ 

doubtftil :  there  le  nothing  to  guide  ue  but  the  rea* 
deringi  of  the  LXX  ^^ofM  aod  the  Vulg.  arommtu, 
aod  the  eongmlty  of  tlielr  meaning  with  that  of  the 

name  of  the  second  artir.>.    As  to  the  "^^^^  there 

can  be  no  doubt  that  It  waa  a  Idnd  of  balm,  although 
itf  exact  klad  fe  difltoolt  to  defeermioe.    The  meaoliig 

of  tQ  /  is  not  certain:  perlutpe  fum  ladeanm  le 
a  net  Improbable  eo^^tura. 
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probablj  itUl  molviBd,  to  what  nmiuuii  of  broth- 
«ly  feeUut;  they  may  ttill  havo  had.  Aooordingly 
they  took  Joseph  out  of  the  pit  and  aotd  him  **  kit 
twoDty  [ahekela]  of  lUver"  (vor.  28),  which  «e 
find  to  ha\'e  been,  under  the  Law,  the  value  of  a 
male  from  five  to  twenty  yean  old  (I^e?.  zzvii.  5).' 
Probably  there  was  a  oooitant  traflSc  in  white  daves, 
and  the  price,  aeonrding  to  the  unehangeableneis 
of  eastern  customs,  long  remained  the  same.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  we  here  ahneady  find  the 
descendants  of  Abraham^s  concubines  oppressing 
the  lawftil  heirs.  Reuben  was  absent,  and  on  his 
ntum  to  the  pit  was  greatly  distressed  at  not  find- 
ing Joseph.  His  brethren  pretended  to  Jacob  that 
Joseph  bad  been  killed  by  some  wild  beast,  taking 
to  him  the  tmue  stained  with  a  kid*s  bkwd,  whik 
even  Reuben  forbore  to  tell  him  the  truth,  all  speak- 
ing constantly  of  the  lost  .brother  as  though  they 
knew  not  what  had  befallen  him,  and  even  as  dead. 
*<  And  Jacob  rent  his  clotbes,  and  put  sackcloth 
upon  his  loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son  many  days. 
And  all  his  sons  and  all  his  daughters  rose  up  to 
comfort  him;  but  he  refused  to  be  comforted;  and 
he  said,  For  I  will  go  down  unto  my  son  mourning 
into  the  grave,  llius  his  fiUber  wept  for  him  ** 
(Gen.  xuviL  34,  85).^  Jacob's  lamentation  shows 
that  he  knew  of  a  future  state,  for  what  oomfort 
would  he  have  in  going  into  his  own  grave  when 
he  thought  that  his  lost  son  had  been  torn  by  wild 
beasts?  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  we 
sliould  certainly  understand  **  Ilades  **  by  **  the 
grave,**  and  may  translate,  *'  For  I  will  go  down 
unto  my  son  mourning  to  Hades.*'  ^ 

The  Midianites  sold  Joseph  in  Egypt  to  Potiphar, 
•«  an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  captain  of  the  execution- 
en,  an  Egyptian  *'  (zzxiz.  I;  comp.  xxzvii.  d6).<' 
We  have  probably  no  right  to  infer,  as  Gesenius 

has  done  {Tlies,  s.  t.  HB*^),  that  by  the  exocu- 

tionoi  we  are  to  understand  the  same  as  the  king's 
guard  or  body-guard .«  This  may  be  the  case  when 
the  Chaldeeans  are  spoken  of,  for  the  immediate  in- 
fliction of  punishment  under  the  very  eye  of  the 
sovereign  was  always  usual  both  with  Sheinites  and 
Tartan,  as  a  part  of  their  system  of  investing  the 
regal  power  with  terror;  but  the  more  refined 
Egyptians  and  their  responsible  kings  do  not  seem 
to  have  practiced  a  custom  which  nothing  but  ne- 
cessity could  render  tolerable.  That  in  this  case 
the  title  is  to  be  taken  literally,  is  evident  from  the 
control  exercised  by  Potiphar  over  the  king's  prison 
(xxxix.  20),  and  iit>m.  the  fact  that  this  prison  is 
afterwards,  shown  to  have  been  in  the  house  of  the 
eaptain  of  the  exeeuUonen,  that  officer  then  being 
doubtless  a  successor  of  Potiphar  (xl.  3,  4).  The 
name  Potiphar  ii  written  in  hieroglyphics  Pet- 
PA-iLi  or  Pet-p-ra,  and  signifies  "  belonging  to 

a  Kaliseh  remarics  (ad  toe.)  that  twenty  shekels 
was  "a  price  l«ss  than  that  ordinarily  paid  for  a 
Oebrsw  slave  (Ex.  zzi.  82;  Lev.  xxvli.  6)."  The 
former  refersnce  Is  to  the  fine  to  be  paid,  thirty  shek' 
«li  of  sliver,  to  the  owner  of  a  slave,  male  or  ftmale, 
|ored  to  death  by  an  ox :  the  latter  disproves  his 
sssertion.  The  payment  most  have  been  by  weight, 
sinoe  theie  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  eolned  money 
«as  known  at  this  remote  period.    [Moair.] 

*»  The  daughters  here  mentioned  were  probably  the 
fives  of  Jaoob^B  sons :  he  seems  to  have  had  but  one 
laoghter ;  and  If  he  had  many  grandwIaagfaterB,  fow 
sonld  have  been  bom  thus  early. 

«  for  this  Interesting  Inlbrenoe  we  are  Indahesd  to 
0».  Macks.    On  the  knowledge  of  the  future  state 
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Ba*'  (the  son).  It  oocun  again,  with  a  iUghlly 
difibrent  orthography,  Poti-phenh,  as  the  name  of 
Joseph's  fiither-in-law,  priest  or  prince  of  On.  It 
imty  be  remarked  that  as  Ra  was  the  chief  divinity 
of  On,  or  Heliopolis,  it  is  an  interesting  undesigned 
coineideDoe  that  the  latter  should  bear  a  name  in- 
dicating devotion  to  Ra.     [PonraAK.] 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  a  earefbl  eom- 
pariaon  of  evidence  has  led  us  to  the  ooDefauioD 
that,  at  the  time  that  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt, 
the  country  was  not  united  under  the  mfe  of  a 
single  native  line,  but  governed  by  several  dynas- 
ties, of  which  the  Fifteenth  Dynsaty,  of  Shepherd 
Kings,  was  the  prsdoniinant  line,  the  rest  boLg 
tributary  to  it  The  absolute  dominions  of  this 
dynasty  lay  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  it  wonUi  thera- 
ibre  always  be  most  connected  with  Pakatinc 
The  mannen  described  are  Egyptian,  altlioiigh 
then  is  apparently  an  occasional  slight  tinge  of 
Shemitism.  The  date  of  Joeeph's  arrival  we  should 
consider  b.  c.  cir.  18110.   [Egypt:  Crboxoumt.] 

In  Egypt,  the  second  period  9f  Joseph's  Eft 
begins.  As  a  child  he  had  been  a  true  son,  and 
withstood  the  evil  example  of  his  brethren.  He 
is  now  to  serve  a  stnnge  master  in  the  hard  state 
of  slavery,  and  his  virtue  will  be  put  to  a  severer 
proof  than  it  had  yet  sustained.  Joseph  prospered 
in  the  house  of  the  Egyptian,  who,  eeeing  that  God 
blessed  him,  and  pleased  with  his  good  sernee, 
^  »ei  him  over  his  house,  and  all  [that]  he  had  he 
gave  into  his  hand"  (xxxix.  4,  comp.  5).  He  was 
pkoed  over  all  his  master's  property  vrith  perfect 
trust,  and  **  the  Lord  blessed  the  Egyptian'a  house 
for  Joseph's  sake  "  (ver.  6).  The  sculptures  and 
paintings  of  the  ancient  E^-ptian  toml«  bring 
rividly  before  us  the  daily  life  and  dutifes  of  Joseph. 
The  property  of  great  men  is  shown  to  have  been 
managed  by  scribes,  who  exercised  a  most  method- 
ical and  minute  supeniaion  over  all  the  operatkms 
of  agriculture,  gardening,  the  keeping  of  live  stock, 
and  fishing.  Every  product  was  carefully  regis- 
tered to  check  the  dishonesty  of  the  lab(»era,  who 
in  Egypt  have  always  been  famous  in  this  respect. 
ProlM^ly  in  no  country  was  fanning  ever  mon  sye- 
tematic.  Joseph's  previous  knowledge  of  tending 
flocks,  and  perhaps  of  husbandry,  and  his  truthful 
character,  exactly  fitted  him  for  the  post  of  over- 
seer. How  long  he  filled  it  we  are  not  told. 
>'  Joseph  was  fair  of  form  and  fiur  in  appeannoe  *' 
(xxxix.  6).  His  master's  wife,  with  tlie  well-known 
profligacy  of  the  Egyptian  women,  tempted  him, 
and  foiling,  chaiged  him  with  the  crime  ahe  would 
have  made  him  commit.  Potiphar,  incensed  against 
Joseph,  cast  him  bto  prison.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, from  the  fewness  of  the  morals  of  the  Egyp- 
tians in  practice,  that  the  sin  of  unfaithfulness  in 

among  the  Israelltce  during  and  sfler  the  amoum  In 
l^pt,  see  art.  Sqypt. 

d  The  word  D*^*)D,  whfeh  we  have  remdersd 
"offloer,**  with  the  A*  Y.,  iwoperiy  means  '^ennneh,'* 
as  explained  In  the  margin,  although  it  is  also  used 
In  the  Bible  In  the  (brmer  sense  (Qceen.  VUs.  s.  ▼.) 
Potiphar^  oflloe  would  scarcely  have  been  given  to  a 
eunuch,  and  there  Is,  we  believe,  no  evldenee  that 
(hem  were  such  in  the  Vgyptiaa  courts  In  aoelsD« 
times.  This  very  word  first  ooeuxs  In  hleroglyphles, 
written  SASS,  as  a  title  of  Persian  fUnctlonariss,  la 
inscriptions  of  the  time  of  the  Persian  dominhm. 


•  D^nSl^^n  "^tp  mus*  msaa  **  captain  ef  Ihs 
cxeoutioDen,*'  from  Potqplhar>s  oonoeotfra  wMh  Ctas 
pckmn,  slthcrogh  ths  ULZ.  rsnden  It  4^«|Uyfli^oc. 
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vifi  mm  not  naked  among  the  hMfi«t  lioii. 
IUb  pimiihnwnt  of  Adoltefen  wm  MvwBt  "^  * 
MBl  tok  reoeotij  interpretod,  m  TAe  7Wo  ^roiA- 
cn,**  b  fiMmded  upon  »  cue  newlj  VBtembling 
that  of  Jowph.  It  hM,  indeed,  been  <«t*f  nf4 
that  thk  itofy  me  beeed  upon  the  trial  at  Joeeph, 
lad  ae  it  vae  written  for  the  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Egjpi  at  a  later  period,  there  ie  eome  reeeon  in  the 
idea  that  the  rirtoe  of  one  who  had  held  ao  high 
ft  poeitioo  ae  Joeeph  might  have  been  in  the  mind 
af  the  writer,  were  thia  part  of  liie  hiatory  well 
known  to  the  prieata,  which,  however,  ia  not  likelj. 
Hiia  incident,  moreover,  ia  not  ao  remaritable  aa  to 
joatify  great  atreaa  being  laid  upon  the  aimibritj 
to  it  of  the  main  event  of  a  moral  tale.^  The 
itofj  of  Bellerophon  might  ae  reaeonably  be  traeed 
to  it,  were  it  Egyptian  and  not  Greek.  'Hie  Mne- 
lina  have  founded  upon  Uie  hiatory  of  Joeeph  and 
Potiphar'e  wifo,  whom  they  call  Yooauf  and  Ze- 
laekha,  a  £huoub  nligioua  alkgory.  Thia  ia  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  aa  the  Kur-an  reUtee  the  tempt- 
ing of  Joeeph  with  no  material  variation  in  tlie 
main  paiticulan  from  the  aoUientio  narmtive.  The 
eommentatora  aay,  that  after  the  death  of  Potipbar 
(Kitleer)  Joeeph  mairied  Zeleekha  (Sale,  ch.  zu.). 
Hue  miatake  wae  probably  CMiaed  by  the  dreum- 
itanee  that  Joeeph'a  fiUher-in-law  boro  the  aame 
Danaaa  hie  maatar. 

Potiptiar,  although  oonvinoed  of  Joeeph'a  guilt, 
doea  not  appear  to  have  brought  him  before  a  tri- 
bunal, wliere  the  enormity  cf  liia  alleged  crime, 
eapedally  after  the  truat  placed  in  him,  and  the 
fact  of  hia  being  a  forrigoer,  which  waa  made  much 
af  by  hia  master*a  wife  (zxxix.  14, 17),  would  prol)- 
ably  have  iuauced  a  punialunent  of  the  aevereet 
Idnd.  He  eeema  to  have  only  caat  him  into  the 
prieoQ,  wlkich  appean  to  have  been  in  hia  houae, 
ar,  at  leeet,  under  hia  control,  ainoe  afterwarda 
priaooera  an  rebted  to  have  been  put  ^  in  ward 
[in]  the  houae  of  the  captain  of  the  executionera, 
into  the  prison  "  (xL  3),  and  aimply,  »'  in  ward  [in] 
the  captain  of  tlM  esecutionefB'  houae  "  (ili.  10, 
jom{».  zL  7).  The  pciaon  ia  described  aa  **a  phoe 
where  the  Ung*a  priaonera  [were]  bound  '*  (zxxiz. 
iO).  Hen  the  hardeet  time  of  Joeeph*a  period  of 
probatioQ  began.  He  waa  caat  into  priaon  on  a 
fiUae  aocuaation,  to  remain  there  for  at  leaat  two 
yeara,  and  periiape  toe  a  much  longer  time.  At 
Cnt  he  waa  treated  with  eeverity ;  thia  we  learn 
from  Pe.  «r.,  M  He  aent  a  man  before  them,  Joeeph 
[wi»] :  WM  aold  for  a  ahve:  whoae  feet  they  af- 
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•  •  Thia  TCBoaffcaUa  «  Tale  of  the  Two  Brothara  **  to 
Iband  to  a  panr^na  in  the  British  MuMum,  dating 
ftoai  tte  19th  D^naaty  Boaia  of  the  points  of  rasem- 
hlsnra  batwaen  thto  llsypdan  romaoea  and  the  stoiy 
•f  Joaaph  avs,  —  a  similar  IsmpcatloQ  orereome,  the 
spuiasJ  woman's  hatred,  prolonged  (Usappointmant, 
Hid  a  llnal  sooeaasloD  to  the  throoa.  For  a  traasla- 
ioD  of  feba  taJs  aaa  the  Oambtuig*  Asoys  for  1858. 

J.  P.  T. 

*  Jeaaph^  complaint  to  tba  chief  of  the  cupbearers, 
'  And  hare  alao  have  I  done  nothing  that  they  should 

p«t  aaa  into  tha  dungeon  '*  (^Sjl^,  zL  15),  doM  not 

tturow  light  upon  thto  matter ;  for  although  tha  wofd 
IbhI  miiiii  property  to  mean  tha  ww^t  Und  of  prieoo, 
V  tha  worst  port  of  a  prison,  hora  it  moat  be  mar^lr 

atolvalont,  aa  hi  zU.  14,  to  nnbTTTI^J  (zazix. 


V^  hcif  whkh  eeama  property  a  milder  tcnn. 

s  It  haa  been  Ima^ned,  from  the  account  of  tlM 
jcam  of  the  chief  of  tha  cupbawara,  that  the  wiiM 
bj  tha  king  of  Igypt  may  have  bean  the 


flicted  with  the  fetter:  the  iron  enterod  bito  hia 
eoul"  (ver.  17,  18).  Tliere  ia  probably  here  a 
connection  between  Mfctter  '*  and  ^  htm  "  (comp 
csKz.  8),  m  which  caae  the  aigniiksatioo  of  the  laat 
dauae  would  be  <«the  iron  entered  into  him,*' 
meaning  that  the  fettera  cut  hia  feet  or  lege.  Thia 
ia  no^  inoonaiatent  with  the  atatement  hi  Geneaia 
that  the  keeper  of  the  prieon  treated  Joeeph  watt 
(xudx.  SI),  for  we  are  not  juatified  in  tboioe  io- 
fening  that  he  waa  Idnd  from  the  flrat.^ 

In  the  priaon,  aa  in  Potiphar'a  houae,  Joeeph  waa 
fbund  worthy  of  oomplete  truat,  and  the  ImqiMr  of 
the  priaon  placed  everything  under  hia  controli 
God'a  capeeial  bleaaing  attending  hia  lioneat  aervioei 
After  a  while,  Phanoh  waa  incenaed  againat  two 
of  hia  offieoi,  •<the  chief  of  the  cup-bearen" 

(Q^PQT^n  nW\  and  t«  the  chief  of  the  baken*' 

(D*^|)hHn  nip\  and  oaet  them  into  the  priaon 

where  Joeeph  waa.  Here  the  chief  of  the  eseon- 
tkmen,  doubtleaa  a  anooeeaor  of  Potiphar  (for,  had 
the  latter  been  oonvinoed  of  Joeeph'a  innocence,  he 
would  not  have  left  him  in  the  priaon,  and  if  not 
ao  conrinoed,  he  would  not  have  trueted  him), 
charged  Joeeph  to  aerve  theae  priaonera.  Like 
Potiphar,  they  were  '*  oflBcen*'  of  Phanoh  (xL  9), 
and  though  it  may  be  a  mietake  to  call  them  gran- 
deea,  their  eeay  aoocH  to  the  Icing  would  give  them 
an  importance  that  ezplaine  the  care  taken  of  them 
by  the  chief  of  the  exeeutionen.  Each  dreamed  a 
prophetic  dream,  which  Joeeph  interpreted,  dia- 
daiming  human  ekill  and  acknowledging  that  in- 
terpretationa  were  of  God.  It  ia  not  ncGeaeary  here 
to  dtecuaa  in  detail  the  particulan  of  thia  part  of 
Joeeph'a  hiatory,  aince  they  do  not  materially  aflect 
the  leading  eventa  of  hia  life;  they  are  however  very 
intereating  from  tlieir  perfect  agreement  with  the 
mannen  of  the  ancient  Egyptiana  aa  repreeented 
on  thdr  monumenta.^  Joeeph,  when  he  told  the 
chief  of  the  cup-bearen  of  hia  coming  restoration 
to  fevor,  pnyed  him  to  epeak  to  Pharaoh  for  him; 
but  he  did  not  remember  him. 

X  After  two  yean,"  d  Joeeph'a  deliveranoe  came. 
Pharaoh  dreamed  two  prophetic  dreama.    ^  He 

stood  bj  the  rivnr "  [iV^,  the  Nile].*  And,  be- 
hold, coming  up  out  of  the  river  aeven  kine  [oi 
*heifen*],  iMautiful  in  appearance  and  fet-fleahed, 

and  they  fed  in  the  marah-graaa  [^HH]./  And, 
behold,  aeven  other  kine  coming  up  after  them  out 

fteah  nnfennantsd  Jaloa  of  tha  giape ;  but  tha  nators 
of  the  dream,  which  embnoes  a  Imig  period,  and 
merely  Indioatea  the  variona  stegse  of  the  growth  of 
the  tree  and  fruit  as  though  immediatelj  following 
one  another,  would  allow  the  omission  of  the  process 
of  preparing  the  wine.  The  evidence  of  the  monu. 
ments  makes  it  very  improbable  that  unfmnented 
wine  was  drunk  by  the  aneieot  Inhabitants,  so  that  It 
seems  impossible  that  it  slionld  ever  have  tsken  the 
place  of  fermented  or  true  wine,  which  was  the  nationai 
beverage  of  the  liiglier  classes  at  leaat 

<t  Lit.  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  daya  ; "  but  we 
may  vMd  after  "  for  '*  at  tlie  end ; "  and  tha  word 
**  days ''  appeara  maraly  to  Indicate  that  the  year  waa 
a  period  of  time,  or  poaslbly  to  nsnd  to  diatlngntoh  the 
onttnaiy  year  from  a  greatsr  period,  the  year  of  daya 
feram  uie  year  of  years. 

•  Intowcsd  topfobabjyof%yp4hucrtgln.  [■am; 
Nh* 

/  Thsra  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Is  aa  9gjp0aM» 
word.  Tha  LXX.  doea  not  translate  it  (Gen.  zIL  % 
18;  la.  six.  7);  and  Jesoa  the  eoo  of  aizach,  aa 
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ti  Um  rivMr,  evil  in  appesnmv,  and  lom-flaaiMd  ** 

(zii.  1-3).  Tiiete,  afterwards  daicribed  still  more 
itiongly,  ate  up  tlM  first  se^'eD,  aad  yet,  as  is  said 
in  the  seeond  account,  wiieii  they  had  eaten  them 
remained  as  lean  as  before  (xli.  1-4,  17-91).  Then 
riiaraoh  liad  a  seoond  dnam — **  Behold,  seven 
can  of  com  coming  up  on  one  stalk,  iat  [or  *  full,' 
vw.  22]  and  good.  And,  behold,  seven  ears,  thin 
and  blasted  with  the  east  wind,^  sprouting  forth 
after  them  *'  (ver.  5,  6).  These,  also  describ^  more 
strongly  in  the  seoond  account,  devoured  the  first 
seven  ean  (ver.  6-7,  22-24).    In  the  morning 

PhinM>h  sent  for  the  <<  soribee,'*  (D^ffi^lH),  and 
the  **  wise  men,'*  and  they  were  unable  to  give  him 
an  Interpretation.  Then  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers 
remembered  Joseph,  and  told  Pharaoh  how  a  young 
Hebrew,  ^  servant  to  the  captain  of  the  execution- 
era,"  had  interpreted  his  and  liis  fellow-prisoner's 
dreams.  **  Then  Pharaoh  sent  and  called  Joseph, 
and  they  made  him  hasten  out  of  the  prison:  and 
be  shaved  [himself],  and  changed  his  raiment,  and 
eame  unto  Pharaoh"  (ver.  14).  llie  king  then 
rehtted  his  dreams,  and  Joseph,  when  he  had  dis- 
ehumed  human  wisdom,  declared  to  him  that  tliey 
were  sent  of  God  to  forewarn  Pbaraoh.  There  was 
essentially  but  one  dream.  Both  kine  and  ears 
symbolized  years.  There  were  to  be  seven  yean 
of  great  plenty  in  Egypt,  and  after  them  seven  years 
of  consuming  and  **very  heavy  famine.**  llie 
doubling  of  the  dream  denoted  that  the  events  it 
fi>reshadowed  were  cotain  and  imminent  On  the 
interpretation  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  seems 
evident  that  the  Idne  represented  the  animal  prod- 
ucts, and  the  ean  of  com  the  vegetable  products, 
the  most  important  otgect  in  each  class  representing 
the  whole  class.  Any  reference  to  I^gyptian  super- 
stitions, such  as  some  oommentaton  have  imagined, 
is  both  derogatory  to  re\-e]ation  and,  on  purely  crit- 
ical grounds,  unreasoni^le.  llie  perfectly  Egyptian 
color  of  the  whole  narrative  is  very  noticeable,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  particulan  of  the  fint 
dream.  The  cattle  coming  up  from  the  river  and 
feeding  on  the  bank  may  be  seen  e\'en  now,  though 
among  them  the  lean  kine  predominate;  and  the 
use  of  one  Egyptian  word,  if  not  of  two,  in  the 
narrative,  probably  shows  that  the  writer  knew  the 
Egyptian  language.  The  com  with  many  ean  on 
one  stalk  must  be  wheat,  one  kind  of  which  -now 

Egyptian  Jew,  uses  it  an  translated  (Eoeliis.  zl.  16) :  It 
Is  written  in  these  places  axi,  ax«».  Jerome  remarks 
that  when  he  asked  the  learned  EgypUaos  what  this 
voni  meant,  they  said  that  in  their  language  this 
nam«  was  giT«n  to  every  liind  of  marsh-plant  ("  omiu 
juod  in  palude  viretu  na$eUw^'"  Com.  in  It,  L  o.). 

nie  cliange  of  the  andant  Egyptian  vowel  n  to  1  Is 

|ulte  eonaifltont  with  the  laws  of  permutation  which 

we  dlseorer  by  a  comparison  of  Egyptian  and  Hebrew 

JBs«.  Brit.  8th  ed.  ^  Uieroglyphics  ").    This  word  oo- 

nus  with  HDb  in  Job  vlii.  11.    The  Utter  we  hare 

•apposed  to  be  there  used  generlcally,  as  **  the  vsed  " 
lBotpt]  ;  but  (irom  the  occurrence  of  an  Egyptian  word 
with  it,  it  may  be  infbrred  to  have  Its  special  signiflca- 
Clon,  <*  the  papyrus."  Ttie  fbrmsr  word,  however, 
•eems  to  be  aiw»y«  generic.     [Flaq,  Amer.  el.] 

•  Bunsen  remarks  upon  this  word :  "  Dsr  Ostwlnd, 
ier  wegen  seiner  fdnlkigtagigen  Dauer  Jetst  in  Agyptan 
Ohsmsin  iMirst,  let  sehr  trocken  und  hat  Verwandschalt 
nit  dem  8amum  (d.  h.  der  Giftige),  dem  erstlckenden 
Itonawlnd  des  wiisten  Arabiea,  der  hn  April  and  Hal 
hffffieh^. "  {Bibdwerky  ad  loo.).  But  It  shoTild  be  ob- 
■rrsd :  1.  The  sa«t  wind  does  not  blow  ('juing  the 
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grown  In  %yp^  has  this  peeuBarity.  Aisi»tka 
point  to  be  remarked  la,  that  Joseph  sh«v«d  bsion 
he  went  into  Pharaoh*s  presence,  and  we  find  from 
the  monuments  that  the  Egyptiana,  essefit  wfaa 
engaged  in  war,  shaved  both  the  head  and  fiwe,  the 
snuill  beard  that  was  worn  on  the  chin  being  ptoh> 
ably  artificial.  Having  interpreted  the  dicam,  Jo- 
seph counselled  Pharaoh  to  ehooae  a  wiae  mao  and 
set  him  over  the  country,  In  order  thai  he  afaonld 
take  the  fifth  part  of  the  praduoe  of  the  aeven  jean 
of  plenty  against  the  yean  of  fimune.  To  this  high 
post  the  Idng  appointed  Joseph.  Thus,  when  he 
was  thirty  yean  of  age,  was  he  at  last  irleaeed  fron 
his  state  oif  sufilbring,  and  placed  in  a  positaon  of 
the  grsatest  honor.  About  thirteen  yean*  prab*- 
tlon  had  prepared  him  for  this  trust;  eomepart 
passed  as  PoUphar's  sUve,  some  part,  probably  the 
greitter,^  in  the  prison.  If  our  views  of  Hebiew 
and  I^ptian  chronology  be  coneet,  the  Phenoh 
here  mentwned  was  Assa,  Manetho's  Asaia  or  Asm*, 
whose  reign  we  suppose  to  have  about  occnpfad  the 
fint  half  of  the  nineteenth  eentniy  b.  o. 

Phanoh,  seeing  the  wiadom  of  giving  JoHph, 
whom  he  pereeived  to  be  under  God's  gnidaBee, 
greater  powen  than  he  had  advised  aboold  bo  gmn 
to  the  offioer  set  over  the  oountij,  made  him  not 
only  governor  of  £g>'pt,  but  second  only  to  the 
sovereign.  We  read:  "  And  Pharaoh  took  off  his 
signet  ^  from  his  hand,  and  put  it  upon  Joarph^s 
himd,  and  arrayed  him  in  vestures  of  fine  linen 

(tTG^,  by$tu»\  and  put  a  ooOar  of  gold  aboot  his 

neck;  and  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the  aeoood 
chariot  which  he  had;  and  they  cried  befiae  him, 

Abrech  (ITT?  W)i  ^^^^n  to  set  him  over  all  the  land 

of  Eg}'pt"  (xli.  42,  43).  The  monumenta  ahow 
that  on  the  investiture  of  a  high  oflicial  in  E^ypt, 
one  of  the  chief  ceremonies  was  the  putting  <m  him 
a  collar  of  gold  (see  AncittU  Effypdans,  pL  80); 
the  other  particuhin,  the  vestures  of  fine  linen  and 
the  riding  in  the  seoond  chariot,  are  equally  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  mannen  of  the  country.  The 
meaning  of  what  was  cried  befiwe  him  has  not  been 
satisfiMtorily  detennmed.'  We  sn  told  that  Phainoh 

named  Joeeph  Zaphnath-paaneah  (dL  45)  (rU^^ 
C?V@f  ^op0of»ipa^x^*  ^  signification  of  which 

Khaniissen.  2.  The  spring  hot  winds  are  aoothsriy. 
8.  They  do  not  last  fifty  days.  4.  They  are  not  eaUsd 
Chanuin  (Khsmeeen)  or  IThiiniiiBen.  6.  Thay  prevail, 
usually  for  three  days  at  a  time,  during  tlia  SBvaa 
weeks  (48  days)  following  Kuler,  vulgarly  called  In 
Kgypt  Khamiseen,  which  is  a  plural  of  Kfaamseen,  a 
term  applied  in  the  stngulsr  to  neither  winds  dot 
period,  though  they  ***  not  strictly  confined  to  this 
fluctuating  period,  fi.  They  have  no  rriatioa  to  tlM 
8amoom,  wlilch  ooouis  in  any  hot  weather,  and  seUcsn 
lasts  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hoar.  7.  TlwflanooB 
Is  not  peculiar  to  Arabia. 

b  We  only  know  that  Joeeph  was  two  years  in  prisca 
after  the  liberation  of  the  chief  of  the  cupbasrera.  The 
preponderance  of  eridence,  however,  seems  In  flivor  ef 
Buppoeing  that  he  was  longer  In  prison  than  la  Pott- 
phar's  house. 

c  The  signet  was  of  so  much  importance  with  ths 
ancient  Kgyptiao  kings  that  their  namee  (eiBepi 
perhaps  in  the  earlieet  period)  were  always  IbcIossS 
in  an  oval  which  represented  an  elongateil  slgmi. 

<<  We  do  not  hero  except  Buneen^s  etymology  (AM> 
v>frk^  sd  loo.),  for  we  doubt  that  the  rvit  besa  tiM 
signifieatton  ha  gives  it,  and  think  tH 
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li  doabUbL  [See  ZAPHMATii-PAiiKrAii.]  H« 
iIm»  "g»T«  hini  to  wife  Aaenatfa  daughter  of  Poti- 

phenh,  priett  [or  *  prince,'  )Tlb]  of  On"  (ver. 

1ft).  Whether  Joeeph'e  father-in-Uwwere  prieet  or 
priaoe  ceimot,  we  thiuk,  be  deCarmijied,^  although 
the  fcnuer  seema  more  likelj,  atnoe  On  wa»a  very 
priaetly  city,  and  there  ia  no  good  reaion  to  think 
that  a  prieet  would  have  been  more  exdueife  than 
way  other  f^^'ptian  functionary.  His  name,  im- 
plying devotion  to  K^,  the  principal  object  of 
wocahip  at  On,  though,  as  already  noticed,  appro- 
priate to  any  citizen  of  that  place,  would  be  eepe> 
daily  eo  to  a  prieet.  [Potipuak.]  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  On  appears  to  have  been  the  capital, 
and  seems  to  have  been  oert^nly  the  idUigious 
capital,  as  containing  the  great  temple,  of  Apepee, 
a  shepherd-king,  probably  of  the  same  Ihie  as 
Joseph's  Pharaoh.  {Sekct  Papffri;  Brugseh, 
ZulKkriJl  d,  DtMtseh,  Morgeniand.  GeaelUckaJK) 
The  name  of  Joseph's  wife  we  are  disposed  to  oon- 
nder  to  be  Hebrew.^     [Asemath.] 

Joseph's  history,  as  governor  of  Egypt,  shows 
him  in  two  relations,  which  may  be  here  separately 
eooaidersd.  We  shall  first  speak  of  his  aidminis- 
taation  of  the  country,  an^  then  of  his  conduct  to 
his  brethren.  In  one  respect,  as  bearing  upon 
Joseph's  moral  character,  the  two  subjects  are 
ekisely  connected,  but  their  details  may  be  beat 
tieated  apart,  if  we  keep  this  important  aspect  oon- 
stantly  in  view. 

Josq>h*s  first  act  was  to  go  **  throughout  all  the 
hod  of  Egypt''  (ver.  46).  During  *«the  seven 
plenteous  years  "  there  was  a  very  abundant  produce, 
ani  be  gathered  the  fifth  part,  as  he  had  adviMd 
Pharaoh,  and  laid  it  up.  The  narraUve,  according 
to  Semitic  usage,  speaks  as  though  he  had  taken 
the  whole  produce  of  the  oountr}*,  or  the  whole 
surplus  produce  (ver.  48);  but  a  oomparison  with 
%  parallel  passage  shows  that  our  explanation  must 
be  eorrect  (ver.  34,  35).  The  abundance  of  this 
Btore  is  evident  from  the  statement  that  *'  Joaeph 
pthered  com  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  very  much, 
until  he  left  numbering ;  for  [it  was]  without  num- 
ber** (ver.  48).  The  representations  of  the  monu- 
ments, which  show  that  the  oouteuts  of  the  gran- 
iries  were  accurately  noted  by  the  scribes  when 
Jwy  were  filled,  well  illustrate  this  passage. 

Before  the  years  of  fiunine  Aaenath  bare  Joseph 
two  sons,  of  whom  we  read  that  he  named  **  the 
fiistboin  Manaaseh  [a  forgetter]:  For  God  [said 
he]  hath  made  me  forget  all  my  toil,  and  all  my 
Idher'a  houae.  And  the  name  of  tlie  aeoond  called 
|e  Ephraim  [fruitful?];''  For  (xod  hath  caused 
jks  to  be  fiiiitful  iu  the  land  of  my  a£Biction  *'  (50- 
ft2).  Though,  aa  waa  natural,  the  birth  of  a  aon 
mftde  Joeeph  feel  that  he  had  at  last  found  a  home, 
that  hia  fiiilier'a  house  waa  no  longer  his  home,  yet 
tt  was  not  in  utter  forgetfulneaa  of  his  country  that 
ha  gave  this  and  the  other,  both  bom  of  his  Egyptian 

•  The  T^ffj  old  oploton  that  ^TTS  means  prinos 

as  well  as  priest  has  been  oontradlcted  by  Qsssalus, 
but  not  dif  proved. 

b  It  maj  be  ramariced,  as  Indicating  thai  Joseph** 
haill7  dU  not  maintain  an  %yptfaa  mode  of  Ule,  that 
Haneaaah  took  an  Aramltesa  as  a  eoncublne  (1  Ohr. 
tfl.  14).  TUs  bapptnsd  In  his  ftkhsr's  Ufctfane:  Ibe 
losph  Uved  to  see  the  ehikbso  ef  Maehlr  the  son  of 
his  poneoMne  Oima.  1.  38). 

9-  The  deriVBtion  of  Kphratai  een  seaieoly  bs 
iPrtbM  although  there  is  dUBculty  tai  dstarminlmc 
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wife,  Hebrew  names,  still  leas,  nanes  signifying  hh 
devotfen  to  the  (>od  of  his  fiUhen. 

When  tne  seven  good  yeara  had  i«iaaed,  the  fern 
ine  began.  We  read  that  ^  the  dearth  waa  in  al 
fausda;  hot  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  there  waa  bread. 
And  when  all  the  buid  of  Egypt  waa  iamiahed,  the 
people  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread:  and  Pharaoh 
said  unto  all  the  Egyptians,  Go  unto  Joseph,  what 
he  aaith  to  you,  do.  And  the  famine  waa  over  al) 
the  feoe  of  the  earth.  And  Joaeph  opened  all  the 
atorehouses  [lit.  'all  wherein '  iras],  and  aold  unto 
the  Egyptians;  and  the  fiunine  waxed  sore  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  And  all  countries  came  into  Egyii* 
to  Joseph  for  to  buy  [com] ;  because  that  the  fam- 
ine was  [ao]  sore  in  aU  huids  '*  (ver.  54-57).  The 
expressions  here  used  do  not  require  us  to  suppose 
that  the  fiunine  extended  beyond  the  countries 
around  Egypt,  such  as  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Arabia, 
as  well  as  aome  part  of  Africa,  although  of  ooone 
it  may  have  been  more  widely  experienced.  It  may 
be  observed,  that  although  fiuminea  in  Egypt  depend 
immediately  upon  the  iailurs  of  the  inundation, 
and  in  other  countriea  upon  the  iailiure  of  rain,  yet 
that,  aa  the  riae  of  the  Nile  is  caused  by  heavy 
rains  in  Ethiopia,  an  extremely  dry  seaaon  theie 
and  i#PaleBtine  wouM  produce  the  result  deacribed 
in  the  aacred  narrative.  It  must  also  be  recollected 
that  Egypt  was  anciently  the  granary  of  neigh bor> 
ing  countriea,  and  that  a  famine  there  woukl  cauae 
fint  acarcity,  and  then  fimuiie,  around.  Famines 
are  not  very  unfrequent  in  the  hiatory  of  l^ypt; 
but  the  femous  seven  years'  fomine  in  the  reign  of 
the  FaUmee  Khaleefeh  El-Mustansir-b-illah  is  the 
only  known  parallel  to  that  of  Joaeph:  of  thia  an 
account  is  given  under  Famimb.  Early  in  the 
time  of  famine,  Joseph's  brethren  came  to  buy 
com,  a  part  of  the  history  which  we  mention  here 
only  as  indicating  the  liboral  policy  of  the  governor 
of  l!4(ypt,  by  which  the  storehouses  were  opened  to 
all  buyers  of  whatever  nation  they  were. 

After  the  fiunine  had  lasted  for  a  time,  apparently 
two  yeara,  there  was  *<no  bread  iu  all  the  land; 
for  the  famine  [waa]  very  aore,  ao  that  the  land  of 
^QTpt  and  [all]  the  laud  of  Canaan  fiunted  by 
reason  of  the  famine.  And  Joseph  gathered  up 
all  the  money  that  was  found  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  in  the  bud  of  Canaan,  for  the  com  which  they 
bought:  and  Joeeph  brought  the  money  into  Pha- 
raoh's house**''  (xlvii.  13,  14).  When  aU  the 
money  of  li^'pt  and  Canaan  was  exhausted,  barter 
became  iieceeaary.  Joeeph  then  obtained  all  the 
oattle  of  Egypt,«  and  in  the  next  year,  all  the  land, 
except  that  of  the  priests,  and  apparently,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  Egyptians  themselves.  He  demanded, 
however,  only  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce  as  Pha- 
raoh*s  right  It  has  been  attempted  to  trace  thii 
enactment  of  Joaeph  in  the  fragmeata  of  Egyptian 
hiatory  preaerved  by  profane  writera,  but  the  reauh 
has  not  been  aatidactory.  Even  were  the  latter 
sources  trustworthy  as  to  the  eoriy  period  of  Egyp- 

It.  This  dlffleulty  we  may  perhaps  partly  attribute  te 
the  pointing. 

d  It  appoara  from  thia  nanatlve  that  porohase  by 
money  waa,  in  Josepb'a  time,  the  general  praettoe  In 
Igypt.  The  reprearnutdona  ot  the  monnmeota  ahow 
tliat  in  early  timea  moooy  waa  abundant,  not  eolned, 
hut,  n  the  fonn  of  rinp  of  gold  and  ailver,  waigbM 
out  woea  pnrohasoa  were  made. 

«  It  doea  not  appear  whether,  after  the  money  «f 
Oansan  was  exhaoated,  Joaeph  made  eondittooa  with 
the  Oanaaaitis  Uke  thoss  he  had  eiada  with  the  Mkj^ 
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tbn  hfatory,  U  vouU  be  dUBouIt  lo  detamiM  tl» 
•ge  raferred  to,  as  the  ■etiom  of  at  least  two  ktngji 
an  aaeribed  bj  the  Graeka  to  Seaoetria,  the  ka^ 
particularised.  Herodotm  aajs  that,  aoooidiug  to 
the  £gjptiaiia,  Sasoatria  ^  made  a  diviaioa  of  the 
toil  of  Egjiit  among  the  inhaUtanti,  aadgniog 
aqiiare  pk)ta  of  graimd  of  equal  aise  to  all,  ai^  ol^ 
tiding  his  ehlef  revenue  from  the  not  whleh  the 
holders  wen  nqnind  to  pay  him  every  jear  '*  (ii. 
109).  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  priests  as  hav- 
hig  DO  expeuees,  being  supported  bj  the  property 
of  the  temples  (37),  but  he  don  not  sarign  to  So- 
sostris,  aa  haa  been  raahly  supposed,  the  exemptkm 
from  taxatkm  that  we  maj  reasonably  infer.  l>io- 
dorus  Siculus  ascribes  the  diviswn  of  Egypt  into 
DOOMS  to  Sesostris,  whom  be  ealla  Sesoosis.  Tak- 
ing into  eoDsidentioQ  the  geaeral  character  of  the 
information  giteu  by  Herodotua,  respecting  the 
history  of  E^ypt  at  periods  remote  <rom  his  own 
time,  we  are  not  justified  in  sopposiug  anything 
BMire  than  that  some  tradition  of  an  ancient  allot- 
ment of  the  aoil  by  the  crown  among  the  popula- 
tion waa  current  when  he  visited  the  country.  The 
testimony  of  IModorus  Is  of  iar  leas  weight. 

The  evidence  of  the  narrative  in  Genesii  seems 
flsvorsble  to  the  theory  we  support  that  ^Moph 
ruled  i%ypt  under  a  shiepherd-king.  It  appears  to 
have  been  hia  policy  to  give  Pharaoh  absoluto  power 
over  the  Egyptians,  and  the  exprsssion  of  their 
gratitude  —  ^  Thou  haat saved  our  lives:  let  us  find 
grace  in  the  sight  of  my  IxNrd,  and  we  wiU  be 
Pharaoh's  servants  "  (zlvii.  25)— seems  as  though 
they  had  been  heretofore  unwilling  subjects,  l^e 
removing  the  people  to  cities  probably  means  that 
In  that  time  of  suflMng  the  scattered  population 
waa  collected  into  the  dtin  for  the  more  convenient 
distribution  of  the  oom. 

There  is  a  notice,  in  an  ancient  Egyptian  inacri]»- 
tion,  of  a  fomlne  whiob  has  been  supposed  to  be 
tluit  of  Joseph.  The  inscription  is  in  a  tomb  at 
Benee-Haiaii,  and  records  of  Amenee,  a  governor 
of  a  diitriot  of  Upper  Egypt,  that  when  there  were 
years  of  fiunine,  hia  district  waa  supplied  with  food. 
This  was  in  the  time  of  Seserteseu  I.,  of  the  Xllth 
Dynasty.  It  has  been  supposed  by  Baron  Bunsen 
{K^ypCt  Place,  iu.  384)  that  this  must  be  Joseph's 
fiunine,  but  not  only  are  the  particulan  of  the 
leoord  inapi^icable  to  that  instance,**  but  the  ca- 
aroity  it  refaUes  waa  never  unusual  in  Egypt,  aa  its 
iincient  inscriptions  and  modem  history  equally 
teatify.^ 

Joeeph's  policy  towards  the  subjects  of  Pharaoh 
b  important  in  reference  to  the  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  his  character.  It  disj^ys  the  resolution 
and  breadth  of  view  that  mark  his  whole  career. 
He  perottved  a  great  advantage  to  be  gained,  and 
be  k>st  no  part  of  it.  He  put  all  Egypt  under 
Pharaoh.     Iflrst  the  money,  tlien  the  cattle,  last 


a  Baron  BansMi's  qaotation,  ^  When,  in  the  ttma 
of  Semitosis  I.,  the  ^raat  Ikmine  prevailed  in  all  the 
other  districts  of  Bgypt,  tbers  was  corn  in  mine*' 
{E^ypCa  Place,  1.  o.),  is  nowbers  in  the  original,  flee 
Birca  In  Timnnaetioiu  R.  Soe.  IM.  2d  8er.  v.  Pt  ii. 
'OH,  288 ;  Bnigioh,  Hittoin  d^tgypte,  I.  66. 

f*  Dr.  Bmgsch  remartcs  on  this  loscilption:  **La 
iernldie  partle  de  eette  enrieute  Inscription  06  Ame^j, 
•e  reporteai  4  une  ftunlne  qui  avidt  Ueu  pendant  lea 
ftnn6ef  de  son  goavernement,  se  Alt  on  pan^gyrlqne 
i^sTOIr  pr^venu  lee  malheon  de  la  diielte  sans  m  par- 
Hatlser,  a  attlri  la  pins  granda  attsotion  de  eeax  qoi 
f  rolebt,  et  nooa  aiontont  tris  4  propos,  on  pendant 
la  lliistoin  de  Jooeph  en  ^Igypte,  et  des  aept  annesri 
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of  all  tfaa  land,  and  tha  E^ypthms 
OMBO  the  property  of  the  sovereign,  and  thai  toe 
by  the  voluntary  not  of  the  people,  without  nnj 
preesure.  This  being  efiected,  he  exercised  a  great 
aet  of  generosity,  and  required  only  a  fifth  of  the 
produce  as  a  recognition  <Mr  the  righto  of  the  crasvn. 
Of  the  wisdom  of  this  pohey  there  can  faenodoobt. 
Ita  juatioe  ean  hardly  be  qneatiooed  when  it  ia 
borne  in  mind  tiiat  the  Egyptians  were  not  imahly 
deprived  of  their  Uberties,  and  that  vrben  th^  had 
lieen  given  up,  they  were  at  once  restored.  We 
do  not  know  all  the  cireumstaneea,  Iwt  if^  aa  WW 
may  reaaonaUy  suppose,  the  people  were  warned 
of  the  fiunine  snd  yet  nude  no  preparation  daring 
the  yean  of  overflowing  aimndance,  the  govern- 
ment had  a  clear  daim  upon  ite  snlgects  for  having 
taken  precautions  they  had  neglected.  In  any  eaae 
it  may  have  l>een  desiralde  to  make  a  new  aUotment 
of  land,  and  to  reduce  an  unequal  systism  of 
tion  to  a  simple  daim  to  a  fifth  of  the  prodi 
We  have  no  eridenoe  whether  Joseph  were  in 
matter  divinely  aided,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that,  if 
not,  be  acted  in  aceord  vrith  a  judgment  of  gveat 
dawness  in  distinguirtiing  good  and  eviL 

We  hare  now  to  oonsid^  tlie  conduct  of  Jooe|ih 
at  this  Ume  towards  his  brethren  and  his  faHicr. 
Esriy  in  the  time  of  fomine.  which  prevailed  equaOy 
ill  Canaan  and  Egypt,  Jacob  reproved  hia  lielplees 
sons  snd  sent  them  to  Egypt,  where  he  knew  tfacra 
was  com  to  be  bought  Benjamin  alone  he  ke|it 
with  him.  Joeeph  was  now  governor,  an  Egyptmt 
iu  habite  and  apeech,  for  like  all  men  of  large  miiid 
im  had  sufiered  no  scruples  of  prqjudioe  to  make 
him  a  stranger  to  the  people  he  ruled.  In  hie 
exalted  station  be  bbored  with  the  seal  thai  he 
ahowed  in  all  bis  various  ohaiges,  presiding  himself 
at  the  sale  of  com.  We  rnid:  «*And  the  aoos 
of  Isrsd  came  to  buy  [com]  among  thoae  that 
came;  for  the  fiunine  waa  in  the  land  of  Ganaan 
And  Joseph,  the  governor  over  the  land,  he  [it  wasj 
that  sold  to  all  the  people  of  the  land;  and  Joseph*s 
bretliren  came,  and  bowed  down  themsdves  bdfara 
him  [with]  their  hen  to  the  earth**  (ilii.  5,  6). 
His  brethren  did  not  know  Josq>h,  grown  (hxn  the 
boy  they  had  add  into  a  man,  and  to  thdr  eyea  an 
Egyptian,  while  they  must  have  been  aesredy 
changed,  except  ih>m  the  eflbet  of  time,  whieh 
would  bare  been  at  thdr  agea  %r  less  marittd. 
Joseph  remembered  his  dreams,  and  bd»ved  to 
them  aa  a  stranger,  using,  aa  we  afterwards  lean, 
an  interpreter,  and  spoke  hard  words  to  them,  and 
accused  them  of  bdng  spies.  In  defending  them- 
sdves they  thus  spoke  of  their  houselrald.  *«  Thy 
ser\'ante  [are]  twdre  Ixethren,  the  aons  of  one  man 
in  the  hind  of  Canaan,  and,  heboid,  the  yoangeat 
[is]  this  day  with  onr  fother,  and  one  [la]  not*' 
(13).  Thus  to  Joseph  himself  they  maintained 
the  cUd  deodt  of  his  disappearance.     lie  at  once 

de  fomioe  de  oe  pays.  Oepsndaat  0  ne  font  pas  crane, 
qoe  le  rd  Oaaerteeen  I.,  sons  le  rigne  daqoel  ane 
fomlne  eat  lieu  on  ijKjrpte,  sdt  le  Phanum  de  Joee^ 
ee  qui  n*est  ga4re  admhaible,  par  suite  de  xmleou 
chronologlqnea.  Do  rests  oe  n^  pas  la  oeole  lnecn|r 
tion  qui  fluMe  mention  de  la  fomine ;  U  en  eztate  Vma- 
tree,  qui  dataat  de  rots  toat4-Adt  diffiirenta,  parlenl 
du  mtaae  fUan  et  des  mtaios  prfcautlooa  priaep  pom 
le  privenir.*^  —  Histoin  d!*StfP^y  <•  M.  We  aii 
glad  to  taarn  from  thii  new  work  that  Dr.  Bnigseh 
though  differing  teem  as  aa  to  tiiM  Bzodaa,  is  dtaprs^ 
to  hold  Joeeph  to  have  guverued  %ypt  under  a  8b«f 
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to  KB  his  brother,  fint  refilling  that  thej 
■hottU  ntum  without  tending  ibr  and  bringing 
Ba\iaiiiin,  then  patting  them  in  priaon  three  days, 
bat  at  last  releaung  them  that  thej  might  talce 
hack  com,  on  the  condition  that  one  ahoold  lie  left 
aa  a  hoatage.    'fbej  were  then  stricken  with  re- 

and  saw  that  the  punishment  of  their  great 

iras  eome  upon  them.  *<  And  they  said  one 
to  another,  We  [are]  verily  guilty  concerning  our 
fanlher,  in  that  «e  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul, 
when  he  bcaooght  as,  and  we  would  not  hear; 
therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon  us.  And  Ueu- 
ben  answered  them,  saying,  Spake  I  not  unto  you, 
Hying,  Do  not  sin  against  tlie  child,  and  ye  would 
not  bear?  therefore,  behold,  also  his  blood  is  re- 
quired.  And  they  knew  not  that  Joseph  under- 
stood [them];  for  an  interpreter  [was]  between 
them.  And  be  turned  himself  about  firom  them, 
and  wept;  and  returned  to  them  again,  and  com- 
Boned  with  them,  and  took  from  them  Simeon, 
and  booed  him  before  their  eyes  *'  (21-24).  ilius 
he  separated  one  of  them  fiom  the  rest,  as  they 
had  aeparated  him  from  his  fiither.  Yet  he  restored 
their  money  in  their  sacks,  and  gate  them  provision 
far  the  way,  besides  the  corn  they  had  purchased. 
The  diaoovery  of  the  money  terrified  them  and 
their  &tber,  who  refused  to  let  them  take  Beiya- 
min.  Yet  when  the  fitmine  continued,  and  they 
had  eaten  the  supply,  Jacob  desired  his  sons  to  go 
9gdn  to  £gypt.  Itot  they  could  not  go  without 
Benjamin.  At  the  persuasion  of  Judah,  who  here 
appears  as  the  spokesman  of  his  brethren,  Jacob 
wsa  at  last  prenuled  on  to  let  them  take  him, 
Jodah  ofiering  to  be  surety.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  Reuben  had  made  the  same  ofl^,  apparently, 
St  once  after  the  return,  when  Jacob  had  withhekl 
his  consent,  telling  his  fother  that  he  might  sky 
his  two  sons  if  he  did  not  bring  back  ]3ei\jamin 
(i7»  38).  Judah  seems  to  have  been  put  finward 
by  his  brethren  ss  the  most  able,  and  certainly  his 
afler-condnct  in  E^ypt  would  have  justified  their 
cfaoaoe,  and  bis  &tha'*s  tmsting  him  rather  than 
the  rest.  Jacob,  anxious  for  Bei^amin,  and  not 
■nmindful  of  Simeon,  toucbingly  sent  to  the  gov- 
smor  out  of  his  scanty  stock  a  little  present  of  the 
best  prodocts  of  Palestine,  as  well  as  double  money 
that  his  sons  might  repay  what  had  been  returned 
tothom. 

When  they  had  come  into  Egypt,  Joseph's 
brethren,  as  before,  found  him  presiding  at  the 
sals  of  com.  Now  that  Benjamin  was  with  them 
he  told  liis  steward  to  sUy  and  make  ready,  for 
tfasy  shoold  dine  with  him  at  noon.  So  the  man 
bivaght  them  into  Joseph's  boose.  They  feared, 
not  knowing,  as  it  seems,  why  they  were  taken  to 
the  hoase  (zliii.  35),  sod  perhaps  thinking  they 
flight  be  imprisoned  there.  Joseph  no  doubt  gave 
.«s  command  in  Egyptian,  and  apparently  did  not 
eaose  it  to  be  interpreted  to  them,  lliey  were, 
however,  encounged  by  the  steward,  and  Simeon 
was  bnioght  out  to  them.  When  Joeeph  eame 
ihey  brought  him  the  preesnt,  again  fulfilling  his 
Wams,  as  twice  they  bowed  bef^  him.  At  the 
^ht  of  Bei\jamin  he  was  greatly  aflhcted.  <*  And 
he  liiled  up  his  eyes  and  saw  his  brother  Benjamin, 
\is  mother's  son,  and  said,  [Is]  this  your  younger 
Ifother,  of  whom  ye  spake  unto  mt  ^  And  he  said, 
«od  be  graoioas  unto  thee,  my  son.  And  Joseph 
«ade  haste,  for  his  bowels  did  yearn  upos  bis 
toslhsr,  sod  he  soqght  [where]  to  weep,  and  he 
Into  [his]  eluHnber,  snd  wept  then.    And 

ihed  Us  iMSb  9Bd  wmA  out,  snd  nftafaied 
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himself*'  rSft-Siy.  The  descripUon  of  Joeepirs 
dinner  is  in  sooordsnce  with  the  representations  of 
the  monuments.  The  governor  and  each  of  his 
guests  were  served  separately,  and  the  hiethren 
were  placed  according  to  their  aga  But  though 
the  youngest  thus  bad  tfas  lowest  pk^e,  yet  when 
Joseph  sent  messes  ttom  before  him  to  his  brethren, 
he  showed  his  fiivor  to  Benjamin  by  a  mess  five 
times  as  laige  as  that  of  any  of  them.  *«  And  they 
drank,  and  were  merry  with  him  "  (32-84).  It  is 
mentioned  that  the  E^;yptians  and  Hebrews  sat 
apart  from  each  other,  as  to  eat  bread  with  the 
Hebrews  was  **an  abomination  unto  the  Egyp* 
tians  "  (82).  The  scenes  of  the  li^^yptum  tombs 
show  us  that  it  was  the  custom  for  each  person  t& 
eat  singly,  particularly  among  the  great,  that  gueftf 
were  pboed  according  to  their  ri^t  of  precedenre^ 
and  that  it  wsa  usual  to  drink  frwly,  men  and  evev 
women  being  represented  as  overpowered  with  wine, 
probably  as  an  eridence  of  the  liberality  of  the  en- 
tertahier.  These  points  of  sgreement  m  matten 
of  detail  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  There  is  no 
evidence  as  to  the  entertaining  foreigners,  but  tlie 
general  exdnsivenees  of  the  Egyptians  is  in  bar- 
nwny  with  the  statement  that  they  did  not  eat 
with  the  Hebrews. 

The  next  morning,  when  it  was  light,  they  left 
the  dty  (for  here  we  leam  that  Joeeph's  house  was 
in  a  city),  having  had  their  money  replaced  in  thehr 
sacks,  and  Joseph's  silver  cup  put  in  Bet^amin's 
sack.  His  steward  was  ordered  to  follow  them,  and 
say  (churning  the  cup),  ^  Wherefore  hare  ye  re- 
warded evil  fbr  good  ?  [Is]  not  this  [it]  in  which 
my  lord  drinketh,  and  whereby  indeed  be  divineth  ? 
Ye  hare  done  evil  in  so  doing  "  (iliv.  4,  5).  When 
they  were  thus  accused,  they  declared  that  the 
guilty  person  should  die,  and  that  the  rest  should 
be  bondmen.  So  the  steward  searched  the  sacks, 
and  the  cup  was  found  in  Benjamin's  sack ;  where- 
upon they  rent  their  clothes,  and  returned  to  the 
city,  and  went  to  Joseph's  house,  and  **  fiell  before 
him  on  the  ground.  And  Joseph  said  unto  them. 
What  deed  [is]  this  that  ye  hare  dons?  wot  ys 
not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can  certainly  divine?  *' 
Judah  then,  instead  of  protesting  innocence,  ad- 
mitted the  alleged  crime,  and  declared  that  he  and 
his  brethren  were  the  governor's  servants.  But 
Joseph  replied  that  he  would  alone  keep  him  in 
whoee  hand  the  cup  was  found.  Judah,  not  un- 
mindful of  the  trust  he  heki,  then  hud  the  whole 
matter  before  Joseph,  showing  him  that  he  couU 
uot  leave  Bei\iamin  without  causing  the  old  man's 
death,  and  as  surety  nobly  ofifered  himself  as  a 
bwidman  in  his  brothers  stead.  Then,  at  the 
touching  relation  of  his  father's  lore  and  anxiety, 
and,  perhaps,  moved  by  Judah's  generosity,  the 
strong  will  of  Joseph  gare  waj  to  the  tendsmess 
he  haid  so  k>ng  felt,  but  restnined,  and  be  made 
himself  known  to  his  brethren.  If  hitherto  he  had 
dealt  severely,  now  he  showed  his  generosity.  He 
sent  fbrth  every  one  but  his  brethren.  *<And 
he  wept  aloud.  .  .  .  And  Joeeph  said  unto  his 
brethren,  I  [am]  Joseph;  doth  my  frther  yet  lire? 
And  his  brethren  could  not  answer  him;  for  they 
were  troubled  at  his  presence.  And  Joeeph  said 
mito  his  brethren,  Come  near  to  me,  I  pray  you. 
And  they  came  near.  And  he  said,  I  [am]  Joseph 
your  brother,  whom  ye  sold  into  Egypt  Now  there> 
fore  be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  with  yourselves,  that 
ye  sold  me  hither:  for  God  did  send  me  beibre  yoa 
to  preserve  lif^  For  then  two  yean  [hath]  th« 
fomme  \\itm]  m  the  hmd:  and  yet  [then  are]  ftvf 
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fern  In  the  which  [there  ihiill]  n«ther  [be]  wring 
nor  hnnent*  And  iJvd  wnt  me  before  jou  to  pr»- 
Kn-e  you  a  posterity  in  the  euth,  and  to  aave  jour 
liyee  bj  a  great  deliverance.  So  now  [it  wu]  not 
yon  [that]  sent  me  hither,  but  God  *'  (xlv.  2-%). 
He  then  desired  them  to  bring  his  father,  that  he 
and  all  his  offtpring  and  flocks  and  herds  might  be 
preserved  in  the  famine,  and  charged  them  to  tell 
his  father  of  his  greatness  and  glory.  **  And  he 
fell  upon  his  broiler  Bei\jamin*s  neck,  and  wept; 
and  Benjamin  wept  upon  his  neck.  Moreover  he 
kissed  all  his  brethren,  and  wept  upon  them  "  (14, 
15).  Pharaoh  and  his  servants  were  vrell  pleased 
that  Joseph's  brethren  were  come,  and  the  king 
eommanded  him  to  send  for  his  fiitther  according 
(0  his  desire,  and  to  take  wacions  for  the  women 
and  children.  He  said,  "Also  let  not  your  eye 
spare  your  stuff;  fbr  the  good  of  all  the  land  of 
B^rypt  [is]  yours  '*  (20).  From  all  this  we  see  how 
highly  Joseph  was  regarded  by  Pharaoh  and  his 
court  Joseph  then  gave  presents  to  his  brethren, 
distinguishing  Benjamin  as  before,  and  sent  by 
them  a  present  snd  provisions  to  his  fitther,  dis- 
missing them  with  this  charge,  "  See  that  ye  fall 
not  out  by  the  way  "  «  (24).  He  feared  that  even 
now  their  trials  had  taught  them  nothing. 

Joseph's  conduct  towards  his  brethren  and  his 
fiither,  at  this  period,  must  be  well  examined  before 
we  can  form  a  Judgment  of  his  character.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  he  was  then  acting  under  the 
Divine  directions:  we  know  indeed  that  he  held 
that  his  being  brought  to  Kgypt  was  proridentially 
ordered  for  the  saving  of  his  father's  house:  from 
some  points  in  the  narrative,  especiaUy  the  matter 
of  the  cup,  which  he  said  that  he  iised  for  divina- 
Uon,  he  seems  to  ha\'«  acted  on  his  own  Judgment. 
Supposing  that  this  inference  is  true,  we  ha^-e  to 
ask  whether  his  policy  towards  his  brethren  were 
founded  on  a  resolution  to  punish  them  fh>m  resent- 
ment or  a  sense  of  Justice,  as  well  as  his  desire  to 
secure  his  union  with  his  father,  or  again,  whether 
the  hitter  were  his  sole  object.  Joseph  had  suffered 
the  most  grievous  wrong.  According  to  all  but  the 
highest  principles  of  self-denial  he  would  ha\'e  been 
Justified  in  punishing  his  brethren  as  an  u\jured 
person :  according  to  these  principles  he  would  ha\-e 
been  bound  to  punish  them  for  the'sake  of  Justice, 
if  only  he  could  put  aside  a  sense  of  personal  injury 
in  executing  Judgment.  This  would  require  the 
strongest  self-command,  united  with  the  deepest 
feeling,  self-command  that  could  keep  feeding  under, 
ind  filing  that  could  subdue  resentment,  so  that 
'ustioe  would  be  done  impartially.  These  are  the 
wo  qualities  that  shine  out  most  strongly  in  the 
noble  character  of  Joseph.  We  belie^*e  therefore 
that  he  punished  his  brethren,  but  did  so  simply 
as  the  instrument  of  Justice,  feeling  all  the  while  a 
brother's  tenderness.  It  must  be  remembered  what 
they  were.  Reuboi  and  Judah,  both  at  his  selling 
and  in  the  Journeys  into  Egypt,  seem  better  than 
Che  rest  of  the  dder  brethren.  But  Reuben  was 
guilty  of  a  crime  that  was  lightly  punished  by  the 
loss  of  his  birthright,  and  Judah  was  profligate  and 
trad  Eren  at  the  time  of  reconciliation  Joseph 
law,  or  thought,  as  his  parting  charge  shows,  that 
they  were  either  not  less  wicked  or  not  wiser  than 
of  old.     After  his  father's  death,  with  the  sus- 

Sieion  of  ungenerous  and  deodtfnl  men,  they  feared 
oseph's  vengeance,  and  he  agun  tenderly  assured 
Shrra  of  his  love  for  them.    Jonph^s  conduct  to 
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Jacob  at  thli  time  can,  we  think,  l>e  only 
by  the  supposition  that  he  fielt  it  was  his  duty  ie 
treat  his  brethren  severely:  otherwise  his  delay  and 
his  causing  distress  to  Us  father  are  incondsteof 
with  his  deep  afftction.  The  sending  for  Betgamir 
seems  hard  to  understand,  except  we  suppose  that 
Joseph  felt  he  was  the  surest  link  with  his  father, 
and  perhaps  that  Jacob  would  more  readily  receiT^ 
his  testimony  as  to  the  lost  son. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  speak  hugdy  of  tha 
rest  of  Joseph's  history:  fliD  as  it  is  of  interest,  it 
throws  no  new  light  upon  his  character.  Jaoob*s 
spirit  revived  when  he  saw  the  wagons  .Toaeph  bad 
sent.  Encouraged  on  the  way  by  a  Divine  viaon, 
he  Journeyed  into  Eg}'pt  wiUi  his  whole  house. 
**  And  Joseph  made  rndy  his  chariot,  and  went  up 
to  meet  Israel  his  fisther,  to  Goshen,  and  presented 
himself  unto  him;  and  he  fell  on  his  neck,  and 
wept  on  his  neck  a  good  while.  And  Israd  said 
unto  Joseph,  Now  let  me  die,  since  I  have  seen  thy 
fiice,  because  thou  [art]  yet  alive  "  (xlvi.  29,  30). 
Then  Jacob  and  his  house  abode  in  the  land  of 
(loshen,  Joseph  iUU  ruling  the  country.  Here 
Jacob,  when  near  his  end,  gave  Joeq)h  a  portioin 
above  his  brethren,  doubtless  including  the  **  pared 
of  ground  "  at  Shechem,  his  future  bur}ing-phee 
(oomp.  John  iv.  5).  Then  he  blessed  his  sooa, 
Joseph  most  earnestly  of  all,  and  died  in  Egypt 
"  And  Joseph  fell  upon  his  father's  face,  and  wept 
upon  him,  and  kissed  him  *'  (L  1 ).  When  he  had 
caused  him  to  be  embalmed  by  "  his  servants  the 
physicians  **  he  carried  him  to  Canaan,  and  laid 
him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  the  burying-plaee 
of  his  fkthers.  llien  it  was  that  his  brethren  feared 
that,  their  father  being  dead,  Joseph  would  punish 
them,  and  that  he  strove  to  remove  their  lean. 
VYom  his  being  able  to  make  the  Journey  into 
Canaan  with  "  a  very  great  company  "  (9),  as  wdD 
as  fiom  his  living  apart  fh>m  his  breUiren  and  theif 
fear  of  him,  Joseph  seems  to  have  beoi  still  gov- 
ernor of  I')g}*pt.  We  know  no  more  than  that  he 
lived  **  a  hundred  and  ten  years  **  (22,  26),  having 
been  more  than  ninety  in  Esypt;  that  he  ''saw 
Ephraim's  children  of  the  third  "  [generation],  and 
that  **  the  children  also  of  Machir  the  son  of  Manaa- 
seh  were  borne  upon  Joseph's  knees*'  (23);  and 
that  dying  he  took  an  oath  of  his  brethren  that 
they  should  carry  up  his  bones  to  the  land  of 
promise:  thus  showing  in  his  ktest  action  the  fiuth 
(Heb.  xi.  22)  which  had  guided  his  whole  lifts, 
like  his  father  he  was  embalmed,  "and  be  wiis 
put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt "  (1.  26).  His  trust  Mosea 
kept,  and  laid  the  bones  of  Joseph  in  his  inherii- 
ance  in  Shechem,  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim  hia 
offspring. 

The  character  of  Joseph  is  wholly  composed  of 
great  materials,  and  therefore  needs  not  to  be  mi- 
nutely portrayed.  We  trace  in  it  very  little  of  that 
balance  of  good  and  evil,  of  strength  and  weakneaa, 
that  marks  most  things  human,  and  do  not  any- 
where distinctly  discover  the  results  of  the  conflict 
of  motives  that  generally  occasions  such  great  di^ 
ficulty  in  Judging  men's  actions.  We  ha\^  as  fbfl 
an  account  of  Joseph  as  of  Abraham  and  .laoob,  a 
fuller  one  than  of  Isaac ;  and  if  we  oompare  tbeb 
histories,  Joseph's  characfer  is  the  least  marked  by 
wrong  or  indedsiou.  His  first  quality  seems  to 
have  been  the  greatest  resolution.  He  not  only 
believed  faithf^y,  but  oonld  endure  patiently,  and 
oouM  command  equally  his  good  and  evil  paasions 
Hence  hia  strong  sense  of  duty,  his  zealous  woift 
hb  fltriet  Jntke,  hia  clear  diacriminatiuo  of  co» 
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md  ctfl.  Like  all  loen  of  Tigorom  ehtftuter,  he 
bf«d  power,  but  when  be  had  gained  it  he  uaed  it 
vitJi  the  greatest  genenaity.  He  aeenie  to  have 
rtriTOi  to  get  men  unconditisnallf  in  hit  power 
that  he  might  oonfer  benefiU  upor  them.  Gen- 
jnmij  in  conferring  benefits,  as  wiell  as  in  forgiTing 
injiitiea,  is  one  of  his  distin^^iishing  characteristics. 
Willi  this  sticngth  was  united  the  deepest  tender> 
neas.  He  was  easilj  moved  to  tears,  even  weeping 
at  the  first  sight  of  his  brethren  after  they  had 
sold  him.  His  love  for  his  fiither  and  Bei^amin 
waa  not  enfeebled  by  years  of  sqjaration,  nor  by  his 
great  station.  The  wise  man-was  still  the  same  as 
the  true  youth.  These  great  qualities  explain  his 
power  of  governing  and  administering,  and  his  ez- 
tnordinary  flexibility,  which  enabled  him  to  suit 
himsdf  to  each  new  position  in  life.  'Die  last 
chancteristic  to  make  up  this  great  character  was 
modesty,  the  natural  result  of  the  others. 

In  the  history  of  the  chosen  race  Joseph  occupies 
a  very  high  place  as  an  instrument  of  Providence. 
He  was  "  sent  before  '*  his  people,  as  he  himself 
knew,  to  preserve  them  in  the  terrible  femine,  and 
to  settle  them  where  they  could  multiply  and  prosper 
in  the  interval  before  the  iniquity  of  the  Canaanites 
was  faSL  In  the  latter  days  of  Joseph's  life,  he  is 
the  Inding  character  among  the  Hebrews.  He 
makes  hia  fether  come  into  Egypt,  and  directs  the 
settlement.  He  protecbi  his  kinsmen.  Dying,  he 
reminds  them  of  the  promise,  charging  them  to 
take  his  bones  with  them.  Blessed  with  many 
ffeveiations,  he  is  throughout  a  God-taught  leader 
of  his  peo^e.  In  the  X.  T.  Joseph  is  only  men- 
tioned: yet  the  striking  particulars  of  the  persecu- 
tion and  sale  by  his  brethren,  his  resisting  tempta- 
tion, hia  great  degradation  and  yet  greater  exalta- 
tion, the  saving  of  his  people  by  his  hand,  and  the 
eoofoonding  of  his  enemies,  seem  to  indicate  that 
he  was  a  type  of  our  Lord.  He  also  connecto  the 
Patriarchal  with  the  Gospel  dispensation,  as  an 
instance  of  the  exercise  of  some  of  the  highest 
Christian  virtues  under  the  less  distinct  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  will  granted  to  the  lathers. 

The  history  of  Joseph's  posterity  is  given  in  the 
artides  devoted  to  the  tribes  of  Ephkaim  and 
Majtasbbh.  Sometimes  these  tribes  are  spoken 
of  under  the  name  of  Joseph,  which  is  even  given 
to  the  whole  Israelito  nation.  Ephraim  is,  bow- 
ever,  the  common  name  of  his  descendants,  for  the 
division  of  Manasseh  gave  almost  the  whole  political 
wei^t  to  the  brother-tribe.  That  great  people 
seeou  to  have  inherited  all  Joseph's  ability  with 
Done  of  his  goodness,  and  the  very  knowledge  of 
hifl  power  in  Egypt,  instead  of  stimulating  hJ^  off- 
ering to  foUow  in  his  steps,  appears  only  to  have 
constantly  drawn  them  into  a  hankering  after  that 
fatUdden  land  which  began  when  Jeroboam  intro> 
doced  the  calves,  and  ended  only  when  a  treasonable 
aUianee  bid  Samaria  in  ruhis  and  sent  the  ten 
tribes  into  captirity.  R.  S.  P. 

*  ^  Joseph's  conduct  towsids  his  brethren  and 
his  fiither,"  prior  to  the  disclosure  in  Egypt,  is 
osoepttble  of  a  aomewhat  diflbrent  interpretation 
ftom  thai  which  is  ofibed  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 
The  mental  distress  which  the  brothers  %:d-:rBd, 
Tss  botli  a  dewrved  puniriinient  and  a  needful  dis- 
ripline,  and  it  was  a  fitting  retribution  of  Lnvine 
Provideoee  that  the  itgured  brother  should  be  the 
•^eot  in  infiieung  it.  Ite  erident  justice,  if  cot 
ilkB  motive  for  ite  infliction,  DMy  have  well  recon- 
dad  Urn  to  it,  and  his  eoovietion  of  ite  naceosity 
■oit  haiw  besD  nieh  as  to  ofweonw  his  great 
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fahietafifle  to  cause  his  honored  fother  un  ad  Jitional 
pang,  even  though  his  sorrow  would  soon  be  turned 
into  joy.  The  assumed  part  which  he  acted,  and 
the  harsh  tone  which  he  adopted,  irere  foreign  te 
every  sentiment  of  his  heart,  and  it  cost  a  violent 
struggle  with  his  noble  nature,  to  bear  this  alien 
attitude  to  a  pomt  essential  to  the  end  which  he 
had  in  riew.  And  what  was  this  end  ?  Was  it, 
as  suggested  above,  to  punish  his  brethren  ?  —  not 
indeed  to  gratify  an  unfratemal  rindictiveness,  but 
St  a  calm  instrument  of  God^s  justice,  and  for  their 
good.  This  effect  was,  doubtless,  secured,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  he  had  an  object,  apart  ftom  this, 
which  dicteted  his  policy,  while  he  neither  sought, 
nor  desired,  their  punishment — willingly  leaving 
that  to  the  Being  who  had  been  his  Protector. 

Before  revealing  himself  to  them,  it  was  neoe^ 
sary  for  him  to  know  whether  they  still  cherished 
the  feelings  which  had  prompted  their  wicked  treat- 
ment of  him.  Had  he  sought  their  punishment, 
or  a  mere  personal  triumph,  he  could  have  had  it 
at  an  eariier  period.  This  he  did  not  seek,  but 
waited  for  the  day,  which  he  must  have  antiripated 
from  the  time  of  his  elevation,  when  he  could  put 
them  to  the  test,  and  ascertain  if  the  way  were 
open  for  the  resumption  of  the  lost  relation  —  which 
he  did  desire  witii  the  longings  of  a  filial  and 
fraternal  soul,  intensified  by  the  experience  of  an 
exile  fi:om  home.  The  hour  has  come,  and  he 
must  now  know  whether  they  have  repented  of 
their  wickedness  towards  him  —  whetho'  the  old 
rancor  has  been  changed  to  contrition  and  tender- 
ness. Their  relation  to  his  own  brother  Bergamin, 
will  fiimish  a  decisive  test.  The  partiality  which 
the  doting  fiither  had  felt  for  himself,  and  which 
had  oost  him  so  dearly,  vrould  have  ineritebly 
passed  over  to  the  surviring  son  of  the  lamented 
Rachel,  the  son  of  hu  old  age.  Joseph  cannot  be 
certain  that  Bei\Jamin  is  alive,  or  if  living,  that  he 
is  not  persecuted  —  that,  baring  the  same  pretext 
for  it,  thdr  treatment  c^  him  has  not  been  as 
treacherous  and  cruel  as  it  was  of  himself.  He 
must  see  them  together  and  judge  for  himself,  and 
learn  whether  their  dispositions  are  changed.  Their 
brief  imprisonment  and  the  detention  of  Simeon 
(the  eldest  next  to  Reuben,  who  was  comparatively 
guiltless)  were  severe,  but  necessary,  expediente  to 
induce  than  to  bring  Benjamin,  or  rather,  to  deter 
them  flrom  coming  without  him,  on  their  second 
visit,  which  would  be  equally  a  necessity  with  the 
first. 

The  plan  succeeds,  and  Beqjamin  arrives  with  his 
brothers.  Joseph  bestows  special  attentions  upon 
him,  and  has  the  opportunity  of  observing  whethsr 
their  former  envy  surrives.  He  finally  causes  him 
to  be  sirested  as  a  thief,  and  proposing  to  retain 
him  as  a  prisoner,  bids  the  others  return  in  peace 
to  their  fether.  Will  they  do  it !  They  not  merely 
abandoned  Joseph  —  they  sold  him  as  a  alave,  and 
only  not  murdered  him.  Will  they  now  sim|4y 
desert  Beigamin,  and  leave  him  to  his  fete?  They 
did  not  scruple  to  shock  their  father  with  the 
tidings  of  Joseph's  death.  Are  they  still  so  callous 
as  to  consent  to  return  and  tell  him  that  Bei\)aroin 
is  gone  also  ?  They  committed  an  enormous  crime 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  other  fiivorite.  Are  they 
willing  to  be  (reed  firom  this,  without  any  culpabk 
agency  of  tneir  own  ?  The  result  shows  that  tbeta 
hearts  are  softened.  The  recollection  of  their  in- 
justice to  Jf^eeph,  hst  made  them  even  tender  of 
Beqjamin.  The  sight  of  the  sufiMng  which  they 
have  biought  upon  thw  fotbcr,  has  made  ihtm 
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aanftd  of  his  feeliiuii  and  grmpathetiolly  demoted 
lo  his  happiiMas.  'I&  an«it  of  the  yoangot  bringi 
khem  all,  with  reDt  garmoiti,  into  Joieph's  prennoe, 
irfaen  Judah,  the  orator  of  the  compauy,  dimwi  near 
and  addreeies  hia  nnlmown  brother  in  a  strain 
which  stands  unequaled,  perhaps,  among  recorded 
ipeechea,  st  an  exhibition  of  pathetic  eloquence. 
With  tniin  artlessness  he  tells  the  whole  story, 
and  with  the  generous  devotion  of  a  true  son  and 
brother,  aslu  leave  to  abide  as  a  bondman  **  instead 
of  the  lad,"  **  lest,  peradveoture,  I  see  the  evil  that 
shall  ooroe  on  my  fhther.** 

Joseph,  under  Divine  guidance,  has  refrained  from 
a  premature  disclosure,  and  the  fit  time  has  ftilly 
oome.  He  has  no  disposition  to  iiyure  or  reproach 
his  brothen,  or  punish  them  in  any  way.  He  has 
put  them  to  the  test,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  and 
satisfied  that  their  feelings  are  now  right,  the  strug- 
gling emotions  of  his  nature,  long  pent  up,  find  an 
iirepressible  vent  Troubled  by  the  disclosure  and 
unable  to  speak,  he  calms  their  agitation  and  seeks 
to  soothe  their  self-upbrsidlng,  thrice  reminding 
them  of  the  wisdom  of  God*s  plan,  which  had  been 
broader  than  theirs.  This  is  folfewed  by  afibctioiiate 
embraces,  and  the  chaise  to  hasten  homeward  with 
a  reviving  message  to  their  aged  father — sitting 
in  his  feueliness,  day  after  day,  in  the  door  of  his 
tent  at  Hebron,  and  anxiously  waiting  for  tidings 
from  Egypt.  And  years  after,  when  on  the  decease 
of  their  fiither  they  humbly  asked  the  forgiveness 
of  their  brother,  he  still  comforted  them  with  the 
reflection  that  God  had  overruled  their  conduct  for 
good.  From  fbrst  to  hist,  the  narrative  appears  to 
OS  to  countenance  the  view,  which  also  seems  to  us 
most  consonant  with  the  eminent  magnanimity  of 
this  noble  Hebrew,  that  the  leading  design  of  his 
hafah  policy  was  to  subject  them  to  a  needftil  test, 
which  the  Lord  used  as  a  nieuis  of  deepening  their 
penitence,  and  that  he  gladly  desisted,  and  with  a 
brother's  sympathy  sought  to  assuage  their  bitter 
regrets,  as  soon  as  he  was  con\'inced  that  they  were 
no  longer  false  brothers,  but  true. 

We  would  farther  sugi^t  that  the  charge  to 
them  to  "  &11  not  out  by  the  way  '*  on  their  return, 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  he  thought  them 
**  not  less  wicked  or  not  wiser  than  of  old."  Now 
that  their  associated  guilt  liad  been  brought  home 
to  them,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
they  should  seek  to  throw  off  individual  responsi- 
bility. Reuben  had  slready  put  in  his  exculpating 
plea,  and  the  design  of  the  charge  was  to  turn 
them  fhnn  unprofitable  mutual  criminations,  and 
lead  them  to  a  devout  recognition  of  the  (Uvine 
sovereignty  and  goodness. 

It  is  intimated  above,  that  Joseph  was  not  wholly 
acting  under  Divine  direction.  The  divining  cup 
may  not  be  fully  explicate;  it  plainly  revesls  an 
Egyptian  superstition,  but  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply Joseph's  participation  in  it,  and  the  alhision 
must  be  constnied  by  what  is  known  of  his  lifo.  If 
eonsnnimate  wisdom  in  plan  and  skill  in  execution, 
if  a  spirit  beautiflil  in  every  rehttion,  if  the  fhiits 
of  a  manly  and  lovely  piety,  if  a  character  as  neariy 
fruitless  as  has  been  ddioeated  in  human  biography, 
be  marks  of  Divme  guidance,  we  must  accord  it  to 
siffi,  whose  bow  abode  in  strength  and  whose  arms 
were  made  strong  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God 
of  Jacob. 

It  is  obvious  to  add,  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
HDvidential  dealings,  as  rebted  to  the  fkmily  in 
Hebron,  was  not  Ins  marked  as  related  to  Joseph 
m  B^gypt    The  oouiae  of  dlaeiplfaie  through  which 
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be  passed  was  an  indispensable  quafiieatioB  fer  thi 
high  service  in  rsKrve  for  him  —  enabSng  hfas  la 
learn  the  most  difficult  lesson,  and  be  prqaied  u 
bear  vrithoot  iignry  one  extreme  of  foftunes,  b^ 
having  property  endured  the  other.  S.  MT. 

•  Ewald,  in  his  Getekiektt  <k$  Vt&n  lamd 
comments  upon  the  statesmanship  of  Joseph  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  preasure  of  bmine  to  ^nce 
the  entire  popuhtion  to  a  tenantry  of  the  crown, 
thua  acoomptishing  withont  violence  a  great  soda} 
revolution ;  — a  statesmanship  **  careAil  at  onee  of 
the  weal  of  populous  nations,  and  ibr  the  eonaolld*- 
tfon  and  increase  of  the  royal  authority,  and  win- 
ning its  best  victories  through  the  combination  of 
these  seemingly  opposite  nims.  By  pro%-ideBtl7 
storing  up  in  his  gainers  supplies  of  com  sufficient 
for  many  years  ^  possible  scarcity,  Joseph  was 
enabled  not  only  to  secure  to  the  people  the  preaent 
means  of  existence  and  the  possibility  of  better 
times  in  future,  but  to  establish  a  mote  solid  vqgut- 
iaation  of  govemnnMit,  such  as  a  nation  ts  very 
loath  to  accede  to  except  in  a  time  of  oremuntering 
necessity."     (Martineau's  translation,  p.  413.) 

The  present  state  of  Egyptian  chronology  wiU 
hardly  warrant  the  positive  condiuions  of  llr. 
Poole  concerning  the  epoch  of  Joseph ;  and,  there- 
fore, while  his  views  are  retained  in  the  text,  the 
data  are  hme  appended  for  a  more  oomprriwnsive 
view  of  the  subject.  The  problem  ooncetning  tha 
Israelites  in  Egypt  is  mixed  with  the  question  of 
the  Hyksos  whose  date  is  still  unsettled.  Bunsen 
makes  Joseph  the  Grand-visir  of  Sesortosis,  second 
Idng  of  the  12th  Dynasty,  about  2180  n.  c,  and 
200  years  before  the  usurpation  of  the  Hjksoe;  as 
the  Hyksos  were  Semitic  tribes,  the  Ilebrewa  were 
undisturbed  during  their  supremacy;  but  after  their 
expulsion,  the  Israditea  were  reduced  to  fosved 
labor  as  a  means  of  consolidating  the  Fhanonie 
power.  But  this  theory,  which  makes  the  sc^onni 
in  Egypt  outlast  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
Hyksos,  prolongs  the  stay  of  the  Israelites  beyond 
the  utmost  stretch  of  our  Kblical  chromdof^. 
{EgypC%  Pificey  vol.  v.  p.  68.)  Brugseh  regards 
the  Hyksos  as  Ishmaditiah  Arabs,  who  invaded 
Egypt  about  2115  b.  c.  and  ruled  over  the  Delta 
for  511  years.  Taking  the  second  Meneptah  of  the 
19th  Dynasty,  1341-1321  b.  c.  for  the  Pharsoh 
of  the  Exodus,  and  computing  backward  430  yean, 
he  places  Joseph  in  office  under  one  of  the  Shep> 
herd  kings,  {ffittoirt  itjSgypte,  i.  79.)  Mr.  Ptele 
also  makes  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  one  of  the 
Shefdierd  kings  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  B.  C.  But  if  the  Hebrews  were  in  E^ypC 
under  the  Hyksos  —  though  this  may  account  for 
the  fovorable  reception  of  Jacob,  and  the  undis- 
turbed growth  of  his  posterity  in  Goshen  —  it  b 
not  easy  to  imagine  how  so  Ui^  a  fbreign  popula- 
tion,  of  a  kindred  race  with  the  Hyksos,  was  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  Delta  when  the  Shepherds 
were  expelled  by  the  reriring  native  empire;  and 
the  notion  that  the  Exodus  of  the  Isradites  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  were  the  sane  event, 
has  no  fbundation  either  in  Egyptian  or  in  Hebrew 
history.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  Lepsius  plaoeb 
the  migration  of  Jaoob  into  Egypt  after  the  exped- 
sion  of  the  Hyksos,  with  an  interval  sufficient  for 
the  fear  of  another  Arsb  invaswn  to  have  died  oat 
though  the  pr^udlce  of  the  Egyptians  against  the 
nomadic  **  shepherds  "  remained.  Hia  dates  as* 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  about  1501  B.  c 
the  arrival  of  Jaoob  1414,  the  Exodna  1814.  (JT^ 
iM^fAiio*.)    But  tUi  Mii0i  ^  EaDdns  dmm  to 
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lile  period,  and  ndocet  the  Kjonra  in  Egjpl 
io  ooB  hundred  jean.  EmJd.  with  hii  uscud  bold- 
DflH  in  tDventing  an  hjpotheeif  to  ■olve  a  difficulty, 
eoqfeeinrei  that  at  tlie  iint,  onlj  a  imaU  portion 
of  th*  Ivaelitash  fiunily  followed  Joeeph  into  %7pt, 
-*tiMa  under  the  rule  of  the  HrkMe:  thai,at  the 
vpolBon  of  the  ktter,  the  Ivaelitei  uxk  aidea 
with  the  J^orptiana,  and  that  Joeeph  then  ^  aum- 
monad  laRael  in  a  body  out  of  Canaan,  and  eatab- 
liahed  them  in  Goahen  aa  a  frontier-guard  of  the 
kingdom  againat  any  new  attaoka  of  5ie  Hykaoa." 
In  the  date  of  the  Hykaoa  invaaion  and  the  dux»- 
tion  of  the  Shepherd  dynaatiea  in  Egypt,  all  theae 
vritcn  are  anb^antially,  agreed.  They  agree  alio 
fcn  the  main  freta  eonoerning  Joaeph  aa  an  hiatoncal 
pawwi,  and  the  reaidenoe  of  the  laraelitea  in  £^ypt 
mitil  the  esodua  under  Moaea.  Even  Ewald  oon- 
eedea  thet  the  wBleiaing  of  Jaoob*'  (Gen.  xlix. 
SS-96>,  from  tlie  eompledon  of  the  language  and 
poetry,  moat  be  referred  to  pce-Moaaic  timei.  The 
Older  of  the  hiatorieal  erenta  la  not  atrictly  depend- 
ent upon  dmmok)gy.  J.  P.  T. 

2.  Father  of  Igal  who  repreMnted  the  tribe  of 
laaadHr  among  the  apiei  (Num.  ziii  7). 

3.  A  lay  lanelite  of  the  fiunily  of  Buii,  who  wai 
eompeOed  by  Ezra  to  put  away  hia  foreign  wife 
(Ear.  X.  4S).    In  1  Eadr.  it  ia  given  aa  JoeKPHUS. 

4.  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit]  Repreaeotative  of 
the  prleatly  fiunily  of  Shebeniah,  in  the  next  gen- 
antion  alter  the  return  from  Ckptivity  (Neh.  xiL 
U). 

6.  Cl^tfif^f ;  pn  ver.  66,  *lmirfi^;  in  ver.  18, 
Hb.  Imtr^wosi  m  ver.  60,  Sin.  Imtii^wi  or  loNriy^ 
M,  8in«*.  Iwtfwvef :  Jotepkm]).  A  Jewiah  officer 
itrthitrd  by  Gorgiaa  c.  164  b.  c.  (1  Maoo.  t.  18, 
&6,60). 

6.  [Alex.  Imcriwosi  JotqshtuJ]  In  2  Maoo. 
riii.  82,  x.  19,  Joeeph  ia  named  among  the  breth- 
lea  of  Judaa  Ifaeo^Meua  apparently  in  pboe  of 
John  (BwaU,  Geack,  It.  884,  note ;  Grimm  ad  2 
Maee.  riii.  22).  The  eonftiaion  of  *latdywriSt  *I«- 
r^,  *I«0i|f  ii  mil  aeen  in  the  varioua  readinga  in 
Matt.  xiii.  55. 

7.  [*I«r4f :  Jot^]  An  ancestor  of  Judith 
(Jvd.  riiu  1).  a  F.  W. 

a  One  of  the  anoeaton  of  Chriit  (Luke  iU.  80), 
■on  of  Jooan,  and  the  eighth  generation  from  Darid 
inefaHiTe,  about  oontemporary  therefore  with  king 
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9.  {^m^^;  but  Tlaeh.  TV^.  and  Laehm. 
marg.  *I«ri(X'  •^<'*9*^-]  Another  anoeitor  of 
Chrkt,  aon  of  Judah  or  AUud,  and  grandson  of 
Joanne  or  Hananiah  the  aon  of  Zerubbabel,  Luke 
liL  28.  Alford  adopta  the  reading  Joaek,  a  mis- 
lake  which  aeema  to  originate  wiu  the  common 

emibakm  in  Heb.  MSS.  between  ^  and  *T* 

10.  Another,  [Luke  UL  24,]  aon  of  Mattathiaa, 
in  the  aevenlh  generation  before  Joaeph  the  hua- 
handoffthe 


U.  Son  of  Hell  [Lake  Itt.  23],  and  repoted 
flOher  of  Jeeua  Chriat.  The  reeurrenoe  of  thia 
■aiDe  fai  the  three  abore  histancea,  once  before,  and 
twiea  after  Zerubbabel,  whereaa  it  does  not  occur 
in  St.  Matthew's  genealogy,  ia  a  stroQg  eri- 
of  tiie  paternal  deaeent  of  Joseph  the  son  of 
H^  aa  tiBoed  by  St  Luke  to  Nathan  the  son  of 
Derid. 

AH  that  b  told  us  of  Joseph  hi  the  N.  T.  may 
be  annmed  up  in  a  few  worda.     He  waa  a  Just 
and  of  the  houae  and  lineage  if  DarU,  and 
by  h^  contempofari«»  who 


called  Jesua  the  aon  of  Darid,  uid  were  disposed 
to  own  Him  aa  Messiah,  as  being  Joseph's  sou. 
The  public  registers  also  contained  his  name  under 
the  reckoning  of  the  house  of  David  (John  i.  45; 
Luke  m.  23;  Matt.  L  20;  Luke  U.  4).  lie  lived 
at  Naaareth  in  (jalilee,  and  ii  is  probable  that  hia 
fomily  had  been  settled  there  for  at  least  two  prs- 
ceding  generations,  possibly  from  the  time  of 
Matthat.  the  common  grandfother  of  Joeeph  and 
Mary,  since  Mary  lived  there  too  (Luke  i.  26,  27). 
He  espoused  Mary,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  his 
uncle  Jacob,  and  before  he  took  her  home  as  his 
wife  received  the  angelic  communication  recorded 
in  Matt.  i.  20.  It  must  have  been  within  a  very 
short  time  of  his  taking  her  to  his  home,  that  the 
decree  went  forth  from  Augustus  Oesar  which 
obliged  him  to  leave  Nazareth  with  his  wife  and 
go  to  Bethlehem.  He  waa  there  with  Mary  and 
his  first-bom,  when  the  shepherds  came  to  see  the 
babe  in  the  manger,  and  he  went  with  them  to 
the  Temple  to  present  the  infant  according  to  the 
law,  and  there  beard  the  prophetic  words  of  Sim 
eon,  as  he  held  him  in  his  anus.  When  the  wise 
men  from  the  East  came  to  Bethlehem  to  worship 
(Christ,  Joseph  waa  there;  and  he  went  down  to 
£^ypt  with  them  by  night,  whoi  warned  by  an 
angel  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them;  and 
on  a  second  message  he  returned  vrith  them  to  the 
land  of  Israel,  intending  to  reside  at  Bethlehem  the 
city  of  David ;  but  being  afraid  of  Arebelaus  he 
took  up  his  abode,  as  before  his  marriage,  at  Naa- 
areth,  where  he  carried  on  his  trade  as  a  carpenter. 
When  Jesus  was  12  yean  old,  Joseph  and  Mary 
took  him  with  them  to  keep  the  Passover  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  when  they  returned  to  Nazareth  he 
continued  to  act  aa  a  father  to  the  chUd  Jesus,  and 
was  reputed  to  be  so  indeed.  But  here  our  knowl- 
edge of  Joseph  ends,  lliat  he  died  before  oui 
Lord*s  crucifixion  is  indeed  tolerably  certain  by 
what  is  related  John  xix.  27,  and  perhaps  Mark 
yi.  3  may  imply  that  he  was  then  dead.  But  where, 
when,  or  how  he  died,  we  know  not.  What  was 
bis  age  when  he  married,  what  children  he  had, 
and  who  waa  their  mother,  are  questiona  on  which 
tradition  has  been  very  busy,  and  very  contradic- 
tory, and  on  which  it  aflbrds  no  available  informa- 
tion whatever.  In  fact  the  diflerent  accounts  given 
are  not  fyniduionty  but  the  attempts  of  difierent 
agea  of  the  eariy  Church  to  reconcile  the  narratire 
of  the  (xospels  with  their  own  opinions,  and  to  give 
support,  aa  they  thought,  to  the  mhraculous  concep- 
tion. It  is  not  necessary  to  detail-  or  examine  these 
acoounta  here,  aa  they  threw  light  rather  upon  the 
history  of  those  o|»inions  during  four  or  five  centu- 
ries, than  upon  the  history  of  Joseph.  But  it  may 
be  well  to  add  tliat  the  origin  of  all  the  earliest 
stories  and  aasrrtions  of  tlM  Ikthen  concerning 
Joseph,  aa  6.  ^.,  hia  extreme  old  age,  his  having 
sons  by  a  former  wife^  his  baring  the  custody  of 
Biary  given  to  him  by  kit^  and  so  on,  ia  to  be  found 
in  the  apocryphal  (kepeb,  of  which  the  earliest  is 
the  Proterangelinm  of  St  James,  apparently  the 
work  of  a  Chriatian  Jew  of  the  seoond  century, 
quoted  by  Origen,  and  reArred  to  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  Justin  Maityr  (Tisehendoff;  Prokg. 
xiii.).  The  same  stories  are  repeated  hi  the  other 
apocryphal  Gospeb.  The  monopbysite  Ooptic 
Christhms  are  said  to  hare  fint  aarigned  a  featival 
to  St.  Joseph  m  the  Calendar,  namely,  on  the  20th 
July,  which  ia  thua  inacribed  in  a  Coptic  almaiuK- 
MRsquies  sanct!  senift  Justi  JtMCpbl  fU»i  lignaril, 
De^ptta  Tiighiia.  Miri«  apooai,  qui  paler  Chriafel 
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vomri  promeruit.**  Hie  Apocryphal  IJutorin  Jo- 
atphi  fttbri  tignariiy  which  now  ezisti  in  Arabic, 
k  thought  bj  Tlachendoif  to  have  been  originally 
written  in  Coptic,  and  the  fistiyal  of  JoMsph  is 
wpposed  to  have  been  tmnalerred  to  the  Weetem 
Churches  from  the  East  as  late  as  the  year  1399.^ 
The  above-named  history  is  acknowledged  to  be 
quite  fabulous,  though  it  belongs  probably  to  the 
4th  century.  It  professes  to  be  an  account  given 
by  our  Jjxd  himself  to  the  Apostles  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  and  pUced  by  them  in  the  library  of 
Jerusalem.  It  ascribes  111  years  to  Joseph's  life, 
and  makes  him  old  and  the  fkther  of  4  sons  and  2 
daughters  before  he  espoused  Mary.  It  is  headed 
with  this  sentence:  **  Benedictiones  qus  et  preoes 
servent  nos  omnes,  O  ftatres.  Amen."  The  reader 
who  wishes  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  on 
the  obscure  subject  of  Joseph's  marriage,  may  con- 
sult Jerome's  acrimonious  tract  Contra  Helndium, 
He  will  see  that  Jerome  highly  disapproves  the 
common  opinion  (derived  fi^om  the  apocryphal 
Gcqieb)  of  Joseph  being  twice  married,  and  that 
he  daims  the  authority  of  Ignatius,  Poljcarp,  Ire- 
nsBus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  "  many  other  apostolical 
men,"  in  &vor  of  his  own  view,  that  our  Lord's 
brethren  were  his  cousins  only,  or  at  all  events 
against  the  opinion  of  Helridius,  which  had  been 
held  by  Ebion,  Theodotus  of  Byzantium,  and  Val- 
eotine,  that  they  were  the  children  of  Joseph  and 
Mary.  Those  who  held  this  opinion  were  called 
AnddicomarianUa,  as  enemies  of  the  Virgin. 
(Eptphanius,  Adv.  Haru.  1.  iii.  t.  ii.  Ilaer,  Ixxriii., 
also  Hcer,  li.  See  also  Pearson  an  the  Crted^  Art 
Virgin  Mary;  Mill,  on  the  BreVtren  of  the  Lord; 
Cahnet,  de  8.  Joseph.  S.  Mar.  Virg.  confute  { 
and  £ar  an  able  statement  of  the  opposite  view, 
Alford's  note  on  MatL  xiii.  55;  Winer,  Reabob. 
s.  w.  Jetut  and  Jotepk.)  A.  C.  H. 

•  12.  Joseph  is  the  reading  of  the  oldest  MSS. 
(adopted  by  Lachmann,  llschendorf,  and  Tregelles, 
instead  of  Joses  of  the  received  text)  in  Matt.  xiii. 
56,  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  brethren  of  our 
Lord.     [J08E8, 2.]  A. 

*  13.  Joseph  (instead  of  Joses)  is  the  proper 
name  of  Barnabas  (Acts  iv.  36)  according  to  the 
oldest  MSS.  and  the  l)est  critical  editions.    [Joses, 

a.]  A. 

JO'SEPH  OF  ARIMATEL£'A   [A.  V. 

Aiimathe'a]  {'Iwr^^  6  iarh  'Apifia$aias)i  a  rich 
and  pious  Israelite  who  had  the  privilege  of  per- 
fcrming  the  last  offices  of  duty  and  affection  to  the 
body  of  our  Locd.  He  is  distinguished  from  other 
persons  of  the  same  name  by  the  addition  of  his 
birth-place  Arimaihsm,  a  city  supposed  by  Robin- 
son to  be  situated  somewhere  between  Lydda  and 
Nobe,  now  Beit  j^«6a,  a  mile  northeast  of  Yalo 
(BM  Bet.  ii.  239-41,  iii.  142). 

Joseph  is  denominated  by  St.  Bfark  (xr.  43)  an 
honorable  councillor,  by  which  we  are  probably  to 
understand  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Great 
Council,  or  Sanhedrim.  He  is  Anther  ehancter- 
ized  as  "s  good  man  and«Just"  (Luke  xxiii.  50), 
one  of  those  who,  bearing  in  their  hearts  the  wofds 
of  their  oM  prophets,  was  waiting  for  the  kingdom 
of  (jod  (Mark  xv.  43;  Luke  ii.  25,  38,  xxiii.  51). 
We  are  expressly  toM  thai  he  did  not  **  consent  to 
tlie  eounsel  and  deed  **  of  his  eoUeagnes  in  eoospir^ 
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ing  to  bring  about  the  death  of  Jes»;  hut  bt 
seems  to  have  Ucked  the  courage  to  protest  agali«t 
their  Judgment.  At  all  events  we  know  t&i  Im 
shrank,  tfcat>ugh  fear  of  his  oountrymen,  fhom  pi^ 
fessing  himsetf  openly  a  disciple  of  oar  Lord. 

The  awflil  event,  however,  which  crushed  the 
hopes  while  it  excited  the  fesn  of  the  chosen  di» 
ciples,  had  the  eflfect  of  inspiring  him  with  a  bold- 
ness and  confidence  to  iriiich  he  had  before  been  a 
stranger,  llie  crucifixion  seems  to  have  w»qiight 
in  him  the  same  dear  conviction  that  it  wnn^t 
in  the  centurion  who  stood  bj  the  cross;  ibr  00 
the  very  evening  of  that  dreadful  day,  when  Uie 
triumph  of  the  chief  prieslB  and  nden 


a  Osbnet,  howtver,  plaoes  lbs  aAmliiloB  ef  Jossph 
Into  ttte  nalendsT  of  the  Western  Chaiek  as  sar|y  as 
fcsftss  tbm  Tsar  9QQ.    8as  TIseiispierf;  m  mtg^. 


complete,  Joseph  «  went  in  boldly  onto  Pilate  and 
enved  the  body  of  Jesus."  The  fret  is  incnCiooed 
by  all  four  Evangelists.  Pflate,  having 
himself  that  the  Divine  Sufltrer  was  dead, 
sented  to  the  request  of  Joseph,  who  was  thai 
rewarded  for  his  frith  and  courage  by  the  blessed 
privile^  of  consigning  to  his  own  new  tomb  tfa« 
body  of  his  crucified  I^ord.  In  this 
he  was  assisted  by  Nicodcmus,  who,  like 
had  hitherto  been  afraid  to  make  open 
of  his  frith,  but  now  dismissii^  his  lean  brongfat 
an  abundant  store  of  myrrii  and  aloes  for  the  cm- 
bahning  of  the  body  of  his  Lord  aooocding  to  tba 
Jewish  custom. 

These  two  masten  in  Israel  then  having  enfolded 
the  sacred  body  In  the  Uncn  shroud  which  Joseph 
had  bought,  consigned  it  to  a  tomb  hewn  in  a  rocfc 
—  a  tomb  where  no  human  corpse  had  eicr  jtt 
been  laid. 

It  is  spedaUy  reeordod  that  the  tomb  was  in  a 
garden  bek>nging  to  Joseph,  and  dose  to  the  plaea 
of  crucifixion. 

The  minuteness  of  the  asnative  seems  popoaelj 
designed  to  take  away  sU  ground  or  pretext  fo-  any 
rumor  that  might  be  spread,  after  the  Besmiectiesi, 
that  it  was  some  other,  not  Jesus  himself,  that  had 
risen  from  the  grave.  Bnt  the  burial  of  Jesos  in 
the  new  private  sepulchre  of  the  rich  man  of  An- 
mathaea  must  also  be  regarded  as  the  ftilfiUmcnt 
of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (liii.  9):  aoeording  to  the 
fiteral  rendering  of  Bishop  Lowth,  **  with  the  ricfa 
man  was  bis  tomb."  Nothing,  hot  of  the  rocfest 
legendary  character,  is  recorded  of  Joseph,  lioyond 
what  we  read  in  Scripture,  lliere  is  a  traditioii, 
surely  a  very  improbable  one,  that  he  was  of  the 
number  of  the  seventy  disdples.  Another,  whether 
authentic  or  not,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  gcn> 
erelly  current,  namdy  —  that  Joseph,  beicg  sent 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  Apostle  St.  Philip,  about 
the  year  63,  settled  with  his  brother  dia^]les  at 
Glastonbury,  in  Somersetshire;  and  there  erected 
of  wicker^twiga  the  first  Christian  oratorj  in  Eng- 
land, the  parent  of  the  migestic  abbey  wlueh  waa 
afterwards  founded  on  the  same  dte.  The  local 
guides  to  this  day  show  the  mlracubos  thorn  (said 
to  bud  and  bkwsom  every  Christmas^ay)  thai 
sprung  from  the  staflT  whidi  Joseph  stodt  in  tha 
ground  as  he  stopped  to  rest  hiinself  on  the  hiB- 
top.  (See  Dugdale's  Monattkon,  L  1;  and  Henrn^ 
Hitt.  and  AwL  of  Ghtltnimj;  Aassmaaa,  BiU. 
OnenL  iU.  819.)  Winer  refen  to  a 
on  Joseph  —  Broend,  Diss,  de  Jtm«/Ao 
Viteb.  1688,  4to.  £.  H.  .  .  .  a. 

JO09EPH,  caned  BAB'SABAS  [or  Bab- 
BAB^BAS,  Laehm.  Tiseh.  T^.],  and  ■'"^*— *f^ 
Justus;  one  of  the  two  persons  chosen  by  the  a» 
sembkd  church  (Acts  i.  93)  as  worthy  to  HB  tht 
plaee  bi  the  Apostolie  company  fiom  which  J«iA« 
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bd  fidicB.  He,  therefore,  had  been  a  compenion 
rf  the  dieeipke  aU  the  Ume  that  thej  followed 
/ens,  from  hi*  baptism  to  hi«  asoeDsion. 

Papiaa  (ap.  Euaeb.  //.  E.  ill.  39)  calls  him  Jtia 
hM  Banabaa,  and  relates  that  having  dnmk  some 
iesd^  poison  be,  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord, 
■ostaioed  no  harm.  Eosebius  (//.  E.  i.  12)  states 
that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  He  is  to 
be  djetingaished  Irom  Joses  Bamabss  (Acts  iv.  36) 
and  from  Judas  Barwibas  (Acts  xv.  23).  The  sig- 
oifioation  of  Barsabas  is  quite  niicertain.  Light- 
foot  {Bar.  Htkr,  Acts  L  23)  gives  five  possible 
btsfpffetaiious  of  it,  namely,  the  son  of  converuon, 
sf  vpSaHy  of  an  oath,  of  wisdom,  of  the  old  man. 
Us  pnfin  the  last  two;  and  suggesU  that  Joseph 
Uarsabas  may  be  the  same  as  Joses  the  son  of  Al- 
pbcas,  and  that  Judas  Banabss  may  be  his  broUier 
the  Apostieio  W.  T.  B. 

JOSBT>HtrS  (*li(nf^0f;  [Vat  *o<n|irer: 
/osqafttisj),  1  Esdr.  fx.  34.     [Joseph,  8.] 

J(ySBS  CitfMHis  [or  l«^f;  Laehm.  Tisoh. 
IWig.]  Aiford'iiKreGs;  'imrM  [or  '\i^\  is  the 
genitive  case:  [/esMs]).  L  Son  of  Eliezer,  in  the 
gsDealqgy  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  29),  15th  generation 
from  David,  i.  e.  about  the  ragn  of  Manaaseh. 

*  The  A.  y.  gives  the  name  as  Josic,  which  is 
■MTBly  the  form  of  the  genitive  case.  A. 

2.  [In  Matt.   liii.   66,   Lachm.   Tisch.   Trag. 

*I«r6t;  ^^  ^  S^-  '^  ^^1k  ^'  S;  I'uch.  reads 
*I»ri^  also  in  Matt,  xxvii.  66:  Jiitpk.\  Ov» 
sf  the  Loctl*s  brethren  (Matt.  zui.  66;  Mark  vi. 
3).  His  name  oonneots  him  with  the  preceding. 
For  tlw  inquiry  who  these  brethren  of  the  Lord 
were,  see  Jambs.  All  that  appears  with  certainty 
ftwB  Scripture  is  that  his  mother's  name  was  Mary, 
and  his  brother's  James  (Matt  zzvii.  66;  [Mark 
XV.  40,  47]). 

3.  [Laehm.  Tlsch.  TVeg.  'imai^i  /os^.] 
Joess  [or  Joseph]  Bas'habas  (Acts  iv.  36). 
[Bashabab.]  a.  C.  H. 

JCySHAH  (m^'*1^  [perfa.  Jthawh  Uu  dwtU, 

G«.]:  'IflM-U;  [Vat  I»7cia;]  Alex.  Ivtriar: 
/osn),  a  prince  of  tlie  house  of  Simeon,  son  of 
Amasiah,  and  connected  with  the  more  prosperous 
btuieh  of  the  tribe,  who,  in  the  days  of  Hesekiah, 
headed  a  marauding  expedition  against  the  peace- 
able Hamite  shepherds  dwelling  in  Gedor,  exter- 
Brinated  them,  and  occupied  their  pasturage  (1  Chr. 
iv.  34,  38-41). 

JOSH'APHAT  (tD^^r  [Jehovah j^gai\'. 
'Utvupdr;  FA.1  iMra^of:  Jotaphat),  the  Mith- 
Dite,  one  of  David's  guard,  apparently  selected  from 
MBOog  the  warrion  from  the  east  of  Jordan  (1 
Cbr.  xi.  43).  Buxtorf  (Lex,  Talm.  ooL  1284) 
gives  Mathnan  as  the  C^haldee  equivalent  of  Ba- 
riiao.  by  which  the  ktter  is  always  represented  in 
tba  Taig.  Onk.;  and  if  this  were  the  place  which 
gave  Joshaphat  his  surname,  he  was  probably  a 
Gadite.  In  the  Syriae,  Joshaphat  and  Uzsiah  (ver. 
M)  are  interchanged,  and  the  latter  appears  as 
''AaiofAnathoth." 
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JOSHAVr AH  (np^'*>^  [Jehovah  maket  * 
dwelt,  Ges.]:  »l««rfo;  [(^at  FA.  ]  I(»«^cia:  Jo- 
safaj,  the  son  of  Elnaam,  and  one  of  David'i 
guai^  (1  Chr.  xi.  46).     The  LXX.  make  him  the 

son  of  Jeribai,  by  resding  *139  for  ^^3$.  llie 
name  appears  in  eight,  and  probably  nine,'  diflerene 
forms  in  the  MSS.  collated  by  Kennioott 

JOSHBBK'ASHAH  (H^^t?^ :  *I«riBa- 
vaicd't  [Vat  Icc/Soo-flura,  Bojrara;]*  Alex.  XfBa- 
Koiratft  [lc<riScuc«Tai':]  Jttbucaua),  head  of  the 
16th  course  of  musicians.  [Jesharelau.]  \W 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Uemau  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4 
a*).  [A.  C.  H.J 

JOSHqjA     (y^fJ'^nj:     'Ivrour:     Jejuni 
i.  e.  toAoee  help  u  Jehovah^  (ks.,  or  rather  « (Jvd 
th€  Saviour,"  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  Art.  IL,  p. 
89,  ed.  1843 :  on  the  import  of  hb  name,  and  the 
change  of  it  from  Oshea  or  Hoshea,  Num.  xiii. 
16  =  "  wel&re  "  or  "  salvation,"  sea  Pearson,  L  c. : 
it  appears  in  the  various  forms  of  Hoshka,  Oshea, 
Jeiioshua,  Jeshua,  and  Jesus).     1.  The  son  nf 
Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.   27). 
The  futun  captain  of  invading  hosts  grew  up  a 
slave  in  the  brick-fields  of  £gypt.    Bom  about  the 
time  when  Moses  fied  into  Midian,  he  was  a  man  of 
nearly  forty  years  when  he  saw  the  ten  plagues,  and 
shared  in  tLe  hurried   triumph  of  tiie  Exodus. 
The  keen  eye  of  the  aged  Lawgi\er  soon  discemed  in 
Hoshea  tliose  qualities  which  might  be  required  in 
a  colleague  or  successor  to  himself.     He  is  men 
tioued  first  in  connection  with  the  fight  against 
Amalek  at  Rephidim,  when  he  was  chosen  (Ex. 
xvil.  9)  by  Moses  to  lead  the  Israelites.      When 
Moses  ascended  Mount  Sinai  to  receive  for  the  first 
time  (compare  Ex.  xxiv.  13,  and  xxxiii.  11)  the  two 
Tables,  Joshua,  who  is  called  his  minister  or  ser- 
vant, accompanied  him  part  of  the  way,  and  was 
the  firat  to  accost  him  in  his  descent  (Ex.  xxxii.  17). 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  chieft 
who  were  sent  (Num.  xiii.  17)  to  explore  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  one  of  the  two  (xiv.  6)  who  gave 
an  encouraging  report  of  their  journey.     The  40 
years  of  wandering  were  almost  passed,  and  Joshua 
was  one  of  the  few  survivors,  when  Moses,  shortly 
before  his  death,  was  directed  (Num.  xxvii.  18)  to 
invest  Joshua  solemnly  and  publicly  with  definite 
authority,  in  connection  with  Eleazar  the  priest,  over 
the  people.     And  after  this  was  done,  God  Himself 
gave  Joshua  a  charge  by  the  mouth  of  the  dying 
Uwgiver  (Deut  xxxi.  14,  23). 

Under  the  direction  of  God  sgain  renewed  (Josh 
i.  1),  Joshua,  now  in  his  85th  year  (Joseph.  Ant.  v 
1,  §  29),  assumed  the  command  of  the  people  nt 
Shittim,  sent  spies  into  Jericho,  crossed  the  Jordan, 
fortified  a  camp  at  Gilgal,  circumcised  the  people, 
kept  the  passover,  and  was  visited  by  the  Captain  ^ 
of  the  Lord's  Host.  A  miracle  made  the  fall  of 
Jericho  mors  terrible  to  the  Canaanitea.  A  mirac> 
ulous  repulse  in  the  first  assauh  on  Ai  impressed 
upon  the  invaders  the  warning  that  they  were  the 
instruments  of  a  holy  and  jadoos  God.    Ai  AdU. 


«  •Barsabas,  says  Meyer,  Is  a  patronymic  (ton  of 
*A«),  and  Justus  a  Boman  surname  such  aa  Jews 
Unadopted  at  that  time  (iftpM(«<rejri  1.88).     H. 

ft  II  hss  b««n  qoBSttODed  wbeiber  the  Oaptahi  of  1  '•kOolog,  t.  608)  Is  or'opinloD  that  Us 
iJS  lMd*s  Boat  was  a  ersatsd  bdnv  or  not.    Dr.  W    -««ated  Angel,  the  Bon  of  Qod.    '^anpai 
a  mi  dtscnasss  thte  point  at  ftiU  length  and  with    jiff.  ScHfi,  Lac.  a.  178. 
laaralac  and  deeid«e  la  fliver  of  the  feniMr  al- 1 


tomalve  (CM  the  Ulstorieal  Oianeter  ef  St,  ImkeH 
first  Ckapttr,  Oamb.  1841,  p.  92).  But  J.  O.  Abfaht 
(D«  Duce  ^Eerdtua,  ^e.,  ap.  JVbv.  Thes.  IVo/ogies. 

la  the  na 
'Caspars  also  PMOK 
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ind  the  law  wat  inicribed  on  Mount  Ebal,  and  nad 
by  theii  leader  in  the  praience  of  all  UntL 

The  treaty  which  the  fear-itricken  Gibeonltei 
•btained  deoeitfullj  was  generoualj  mpected  by 
Joshua.  It  ftamulated  and  brought  to  a  point  the 
hostile  movements  of  the  five  confederate  chiefs  of 
the  Amorites.  Joshoaf  aided  by  an  unpraoedented 
hailstorm,  and  a  miraculous  prolongation  of  the 
day,  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  tiiem  at  Mak- 
kedah,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  sul^ugale  the 
south  countiy  as  &r  as  Kadesh-bamea  and  Gaza. 
He  returned  to  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  master  of  half 
of  Palestine. 

in  another  campaign  he  marched  to  the  waters 
of  Merom,  where  he  met  and  overthrew  a  confed- 
eracy of  the  Canaanitish  chiefs  in  the  north,  under 
Jabln  king  of  Haaor  ;  and  in  the  ooune  of  a  pro- 
tracted war  he  led  his  victorious  soldiers  to  the  gates 
of  Zidon  and  into  the  Valley  of  Lebanon  under  Her- 
mon.  In  six  years,  six  nations  with  thirty-one 
kings  swell  the  roll  of  his  conquests;  and  amongst 
others  the  Anakim  —  the  old  terror  of  Isrsel — are 
specially  recorded  as  destroyed  everywhere  except  in 
Philistia.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ex- 
tensive conquests  of  Joshua  were  not  intended  to 
achieve  and  did  not  achieve  the  complete  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Canaanites,  many  of  whom  continued 
to  occupy  isolated  strongholds  throughout  the 
land. 

Joshua,  now  stricken  in  years,  im)ceeded  in  con- 
juncUon  with  Eleazar  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes 
to  complete  the  division  of  the  conquered  land ;  and 
when  all  was  allotted,  Timnath-serah  in  Mount 
Ephraim  was  assigned  by  the  people  as  Joshua's 
peculiar  inheritance.  The  Tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation was  established  at  Shiloh,  six  cities  of 
reAige  were  appcinted,  forty-eight  cities  assigned  to 
the  Levites,  and  the  warriors  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
tribes  dismissed  in  peace  to  their  homes. 

After  an  interval  of  rest,  Joshua  convoked  an  as- 
sembly fh>m  all  Israel.  He  delivered  two  solemn 
addresses  remmding  them  of  the  marveknia  fulfill- 
ment  of  God's  promises  to  theur  others,  and  warn- 
ing them  of  the  conditions  on  which  their  prosperity 
depended ;  and  lastiy,  he  caused  them  to  renew 
their  covenant  with  God,  at  Shechem,  a  place  al- 
ready famous  in  connection  with  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv. 
4),  and  Joseph  (Josh.  xxiv.  32). 

He  died  at  the  age  of  110  years,  and  was  buried 
in  his  own  city,  Timnath-serah. 

Joshua's  life  has  been  noted  as  one  of  the  very 
few  which  aro  recorded  in  hutory  with  some  fullness 
of  detail,  yet  without  any  stain  upon  them.  In 
his  character  have  been  traced,  under  an  oriental 
garb,  such  features  as  chiefly  kindled  the  imagina- 
tion of  western  chroniclers  and  poets  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages :  the  character  of  a  devout  warrior,  Uame- 
lesB  and  fearless,  who  has  been  taught  by  sening 
as  a  youth  how  to  command  as  a  man ;  who  earns 
by  manly  vigor  a  quiet  honored  old  age;  who 
combines  strength  with  gentieness,  ever  looking  up 
for  and  obeying  the  Dirine  impulse  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  child,  while  he  wields  great  power  and 
directs  it  calmly,  and  without  swerving,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  high  unselfish  purpose. 

All  that  part  of  the  book  of  Joshua  whidi  re- 
kites  his  personal  history  seems  to  be  written  with 
the  uneoDsdous,  vivid  power  of  an  eye-witnesa. 
V^e  ara  not  merely  taught  to  k)ok  with  a  distant 
reveranee  upon  the  flnt  man  who  bears  the  name 
vbieh  k  above  every  name.  We  stand  by  tiieiide 
y  one  «i»  is  admitted  to  hear  the  words  of  God, 
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and  aee  the  risMO  of  the  Almighty.  Tlw  ini^gi 
of  the  armed  warrior  is  before  us  as  when  in  tkt 
sight  of  two  armies  he  lifted  up  his  spear  over  un- 
gusrded  Ai.  We  see  the  au^jcstie  pwsence  which 
inspired  all  Isrsel  (iv.  14)  with  awe;  the  mik) 
&tber  wlio  remonstnted  with  Aehan;  the  calm, 
dignified  judge  who  pronounced  his  oentenoe;  the 
devout  worshipper  prostrating  himself  beJbre  the 
Captain  of  the  Lord's  h<Mt.  We  see  the  hmdy 
man  in  the  height  of  his  power,  separaie  from 
those  about  him,  the  kst  survivor,  Mve  one,  of  a 
famous  generati<« ;  the  honored  old  maii  of  many 
deeds  and  many  sufferings,  gathering  hia  dying 
energy  for  an  a'tempt  to  bind  his  people  more 
closely  to  tne  service  of  God  whom  be  had  ao  kmg 
served  and  worshipped,  and  whom  he  was  ever 
leammg  to  know  more  and  more. 

The  great  work  of  Joehua*s  life  wat  more  ex- 
citing but  less  bopefbl  than  that  of  Moaea.  He 
gathered  the  fhrst  fruits  of  the  autumn  harvest 
where  his  predecessor  had  sown  the  seed  in  spring. 
It  was  a  high  and  hopeful  task  to  watch  beside  the 
cradle  of  a  mighty  nation,  and  to  train  itc  earty 
footsteps  in  laws  which  should  last  for  centuries. 
And  it  was  a  fit  end  to  a  life  of  expectation  to  gue 
with  longing  eyes  from  Pisgah  upon  the  Ljmd  of 
Promise.  But  no  such  brightness  gleamed  u|<on 
the  cahn  dose  of  Joshua's  life.  Solemn  words,  a^ 
dark  with  foreboding,  fell  from  him  as  he  sat  "  mt- 
der  the  oak  that  was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lonl 
in  Shechem."  The  exdtement  of  his  battles  was 
past ;  and  there  had  grown  up  in  the  mind  of  the 
pious  leader  a  consciousness  that  it  is  the  tendency 
of  prosperity  and  success  to  make  a  people  wanton 
and  worldly-minded,  idohten  in  spirit  if  not  m 
act,  and  to  alienate  them  fh>m  (lod. 

Holy  Scripture  itself  suggesto  (Heb.  hr.  8)tiie 
consideration  of  Joshua  as  a  type  of  Christ  Many 
of  the  Christian  Fathen  have  enbrged  open  this 
view  ;  and  Bishop  Peenon,  who  has  colkcted  thdr 
opinions  ( On  (he  Creed,  Art.  ii.  pp.  87-90,  and 
94-96,  ed.  1843),  points  out  the  foUowing  and 
many  other  typical  resemblances:  (1)  the  nsms 
common  to  both;  (2)  Joshua  brings  the  people  of 
God  into  the  land  of  promise,  and  dividea  the  hod 
among  the  tribes ;  Jesus  brings  his  people  into  the 
presence  of  God,  and  assisns  to  them  thdr  man- 
sions;  (8)  as  Joshua  succeeded  Moees  and  com- 
pleted his  work,  so  the  Gospd  of  Christ  snoeee^ 
the  I^w,  announced  One  by  whom  all  that  believe 
are  justified  fh>m  all  things  from  which  we  coaU 
not  be  justified  by  the  Uw  of  Moses  (Acts  xiiL 
39) ;  (4)  as  Joshua  the  minister  of  Moees  renewed 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  so  Jesus  the  minister  of 
the  circumcidon  brought  in  the  drenmdsioD  of  the 
heart  (Rom.  xv.  8,  ii.  29). 

The  treatment  of  the  Canaanitce  by  thdr  Jewish 
conquerors  is  fully  discussed  by  Dean  Graves  ((h 
the  Pentateuch,  pt.  8,  lect  i.).  He  condndes  that 
the  extermination  of  the  Canaanitce  was  justified  by 
thdr  crimes,  and  that  the  empbyment  of  the  Jews 
in  such  extermination  was  quite  eondstont  with 
God's  method  of  governing  the  world.  Prof.  Fair- 
bahn  ( Typobgy  of  Scr^tm^  bk.  lit  di.  4,  §  l,ed. 
1864)  aigues  with  great  force  and  candor  in  fever 
of  the  complete  agreement  of  the  prindplet  oo 
which  the  war  iras  carried  on  by  Joshua  with  ths 
prindples  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

Among  the  supernatural  occurrences  in  the  fife 
of  Joshua,  none  has  led  to  so  mneh  dlscosdoo  si 
the  proloogation  9f  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Mak> 
kedah  (x.  12-14).    No  great  dUBeolty  b  foond.  ii 
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leading,  as  P&iflfer  has  done  {Dif.  SeripL  L  c.  p. 
179),  betwwD  the  kngtha  of  tldi  daj  and  that  of 
Hesekiah  (2  K.  xz.  11) ;  and  in  eonnecting  both 
Jaja  with  the  E^ptian  tiadition  mentioned  by  He- 
lodotas,  !i.  142.     But  vnoe  modern  science  re- 
vcaded  the  stupendous  ebancter  of  this  mirade, 
modem  critieiam  has  made  several  attempts  to  ex- 
plain ii  awaj'.     It  is  regarded  bj  Le  den;,  Dathe, 
and  otiien,  as  no  mirade  but  an  optical  illusion  ; 
bj  Rasenmuller,  following  UgWi  at  a  mistake  of  the 
time  of  daj  ;  bj  Winer  and  many  recent  German 
vitics,  with  whom  Dr.  Davidson  {IfUrod,  to  0.  T. 
pi.  644)  seems  to  agree,  as  a  mistake  of  the  mean- 
tag  or  the  authority  of  a  poetical  contributor  to  the 
bnok  of  Jasher.    So  Ewald  (tfescA.  Itr,  ii.  828) 
traces  in  the  latter  part  of  verse  13  an  interpolation 
by  the  hand  of  that  anonymous  Jew  whom  he  sup- 
poeee  to  have  written  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
and  here  to  have  misunderstood  the  vivid  concep- 
tion of  an  old  poet :  and  he  cites  numerous  similar 
couoeptiooa  from  the  old  poetry  of  Greece,  Rome, 
Arabia,  and  Pern.     But  the  literal  and  natural 
interpretation  of  the  text  as  intended  to  deecribe  a 
minie&e  ia  fofficiently  vindicated  by  Deyling,  Ob' 
ierv.  Saer.  L  §  19,  p.  100;  and  J.  G.  Abicht,  Dt 
gtations    8olU   ap.    Nov.  Thes.  ThtoL-PhiloL  i. 
616;  and  is  forcibly  stated  by  Bishop  Watson  in 
the  4th  letter  in  his  Apology  for  the  BiMe.— [For 
the  view  of  Uengstenbog  on  the  ^  Standing  still  of 
the  Son  and  Bil«>n,**  see  Etang.  Kirchemeitttng^ 
1833,  No.  88:  and  the  same  translated  in  the  BibL 
Repotiiory,  iU.  721-739.— H.] 

Prooopius,  who  flourished  in  the  6th  century, 
rdatea  (  Vnndal.  ii.  10)  that  an  inscription  existed 
at  Tingia  in  Bfauritania,  set  up  by  Phoenieian  refu- 
gees from  Canaan,  and  declaring  in  the  Phoenician 
Emgoage,  **  We  are  they  who  Sed  from  the  &oe  of 
Joahua  the  robber  the  son  of  Nun."  Ewald 
((r'escA.  J§r.  ii.  297,  298)  gives  sound  reasons  for 
forbearing  to  use  this  story  aa  authentic  history. 
It  ia,  however,  accepted  by  Rawlinson  {Bampton 
Ltcturegj  for  1859,  iU.  91). 

Uightfoot  {Her,  Heb,  in  ICatt.  L  6,  andC%oro^. 
Lmom  prxBmu,  iv.  §8)  quotes  Jewish  traditions 
to  the  efl^  that  Bahab  became  a  proselyte,  and 
the  wife  of  Joshua,  and  the  ancestress  of  nine 
prophets  and  priests;  alao  that  the  aepulchre  of 
Joahna  was  adorned  with  an  image  of  the  Sun  in 
memory  of  the  miracle  of  Ajalon.  The  LXX.  and 
the  Arab.  Ver.  add  to  Joah.  xxiv.  30  the  state- 
ment that  in  his  sepulchre  were  deposited  the  flint- 
knivts  which  were  used  for  the  circumcision  at  Gil- 
gal  (Josh.  V.  2). 

The  principal  oceuirenoes  in  the  Hfe  of  Joshua 
sra  reviewed  by  Bishc^  Hall  in  his  ConUn^plaUont 
fm  ike  O.  T.  bks.  7,  8,  and  9.  W.  T.  B. 

*  Joahua,  the  son  of  Nun,  is  meant,  Heb.  iv.  8, 
where  the  A.  V.  empkys  Jesus  for'Iijo'oSf,  though 
Iha  translaiors  add  in  the  margin  ^*that  is, 
Joahua.**  llie  object  may  have  been  to  represent 
the  Greek  name  in  a  unifSorm  manner  in  the  N.  T. 
Iloat  of  the  prpoeding  English  versions  avoid  this 
donfiiMon.  See  IVench,  Authorized  Vtrtion,  p.  75  f. 
(9ded.  1859).    [Jmus,  3.]  H. 

2.  l*Cle7i4;  Alex,  lyicouti  Jotue"*  An  inhabi- 
sant  of  Beth-ehemesh,  k>  whose  hmd  was  the  stone 
st  which  the  milch- kine  stopped,  when  toey  drew 
the  ark  of  God  with  theofli»ings  of  the  Philistines 
ttHn  Hknm  to  BHh-shemesh  (1  Sam.  vl  14, 18). 

3.  ['lifaovs*'  Jotue.]  A  governor  of  the  dty 
•  Vo  gave  his  uame  to  a  gate  of  Jcmbalem  (8  fL 
-4JL8}. 
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4.  [*li|0-oSs:  JuuB.]  Called  Jeshua  in  Ens 
ana  Nehemiah ;  a  high  priest,  who  returned  fWm 
the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel.  [See  Hag.  i.  1,  ^2. 
14,  U.  2,  4;  Zech.  iii.  1,  3, 6,  8,  9,  vi.  11.  ]  Foi 
details,  see  Joshua,  No.  4.  W.  T.  B. 

JOSHTTA,  BOOK  OF.  1.  Authority,  — 
The  daim  of  the  book  of  Joshua  to  a  place  in  the 
Canon  of  the  0.  T.  has  never  been  disputed.  [See 
CAifON.]  (Bp.  Cosin's  SdioUutical  Hittorv  of  the 
Canon ;  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Diseoursea  on  the  Can- 
on,)  Its  authority  is  confirmed  by  the  references, 
in  other  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  the  evoits 
which  are  related  in  it;  as  Ps.  Ixxviii.  53-45;  Is. 
xxviH.  21;  Hab.  iii.  11-13;  Acts  vU.  45;  Heb.  iv. 
8,  xi.  30-32;  James  ii.  25.  The  miracles  which  it 
relates,  and  particularly  that  of  the  prolongation  of 
the  day  of  the  battle  of  Makkedah,  have  led  some 
critics  to  entertain  a  suspicion  of  the  credibility  of 
the  book  as  a  history.  But  such  an  objection  does 
not  touch  the  book  of  Joshua  only.  It  must  stand 
or  foil  with  ueariy  every  historical  book  of  the 
Bible.  Some  Christians  may  be  more  or  lees  die* 
posed  by  excess  of  candor,  or  a  desire  to  conciliate 
opposition,  to  regard  as  the  efibct  of  natural  and 
ordinary  causea,  occurrences  which  have  always 
been  and  still  are  commonly  r^juded  as  miracu- 
lous ;  and  such  persons  cannot  be  blamed  so  long 
as  their  views  are  consistent  with  a  fiiir  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible.  But  it  cannot  be  allowed  that 
any  canonical  book  is  the  less  entitled  to  our  ftiU 
belief  because  it  relates  miradea. 

The  treatment  of  the  Canaanites  which  is  sane- 
tioned  in  this  book  has  been  denounced  for  its 
severity  by  Eichhom  and  earlier  writers.  But  thera 
is  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  divine  at- 
tribute of  justice,  or  with  God*s  ordinary  way  of 
governing  the  world.  Therefore  the  sanction  which 
is  given  to  it  does  not  impair  the  authority  of  this 
book.  Critical  ingenuity  has  searched  it  in  vahi 
for  any  incident  or  sentiment  inconsistent  with  what 
we  know  of  the  character  of  the  age,  or  irrecon- 
cilable with  otlier  parts  of  canonical  Scripture. 
Some  discrepancies  are  alleged  by  De  Wette  and 
Hauff  to  exist  within  the  book  itsdf,  and  have  been 
described  as  material  differences  and  contradictions. 
But  they  disappear  when  the  words  of  the  text  are 
accurately  stated  and  weighed,  and  they  do  not 
affect  the  general  credibility  of  the  book.  Thus,  it 
cannot  be  allowed  that  there  is  any  real  disagree- 
ment between  the  statement  xi.  16  and  xii.  7,  that 
Joshua  took  all  the  land  and  ^ve  it  to  Israel,  and 
the  subsequent  statement  xviiL  3  and  xvii.  1, 16, 
that  the  people  were  slack  to  possess  the  land  which 
was  given  to  them,  and  that  the  Canaanites  were 
not  entirely  extirpated ;  of  course  it  was  intended 
(Ex.  xxiii.  28,  30)  that  the  people  should  occupy 
the  land  by  littie  and  little.  It  cannot  be  allowed 
that  there  is  any  farreooncilable  contradiction  be- 
tween the  statement  xii.  10-12,  that  the  kings  of 
Jerusalem  and  Geser  were  smitten  and  their  country 
divided,  and  the  statement,  xv.  63,  xvi.  10,  that 
their  people  were  not  extirpated  for  some  time 
afterward.  It  cannot  be  aUowed  that  the  general 
statement,  xi.  23,  that  Joshua  gave  the  land  unto 
all  Israel  according  to  their  divisions  by  their  tribes, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  fikct  (xviii.  1,  xix.  51),  that 
many  subsequent  years  passed  before  the  prooess 
of  division  was  completed,  and  the  allotments  finally 
adjusted.  Other  d'«crepanciea  have  been  alleged 
by  Dr.  Daridson,  with  the  view  not  of  disparaging 
the  credibility  of  thp  book,  but  of  supporting  thf 
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ttwory  that  it  is  a  oompiktioo  hom  two  diitiiMt 
ioeuments.  The  boundaries  of  the  different  tribes, 
it  is  said,  sre  stated  sometimes  witli  greateTf  some- 
times with  less  eiactness.  Now,  this  may  be  a 
bolt  of  the  survej-ors  employed  by  Joshua;  but  it 
Is  scarcely  an  inconsistency  to  be  charged  on  the 
writer  of  the  book  who  transcribed  their  descrip- 
tions. Again,  the  Dirine  promise  that  the  coast 
of  Israel  shall  extend  to  the  Euphrates  (i.  4)  is  not 
inoonsbtent  with  the  &ct  that  the  country  which 
Joshua  was  commanded  to  diride  (xiii.  16)  does  not 
extend  so  far  Again,  the  statement  (xiii.  3)  that 
Ekron,  etc.,  iemai»ed  yet  to  be  possessed  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  subsequent  statement  (xt.  45) 
that  it  was  assigned  to  Judah.  Dr.  Daridson  gires 
no  proof  either  of  hb  assertion  that  the  former  text 
b  in  fiftct  subsequent  to  the  btter,  or  of  hb  sup- 
position that  Ekron  was  in  the  possession  of  Judah 
at  the  time  of  its  aisignment  Again,  it  would 
seem  that  Dr.  Daridson  pushes  a  theory  too  far 
when  he  assumes  {Jntrod.  to  0.  T,  637, 638)  that  one 
and  the  same  writer  would  hardly  denote  a  "  tribe  " 
by  one  Hebrew  word  in  some  passages,  and  by  a 
synonymous  Hebrew  word  in  others;  or  that  he 
would  not  in  some  passages  designate  Moses  as  the 
servant  of  the  Lord,  and  in  others  mention  Moses 
without  so  designating  him ;  or  that  he  would  not 
describe  the  same  class  of  persons  in  one  place  as 
"priests/*  and  in  another  as  "sons  of  Aaron." 
Such  alleged  discrepancies  are  not  sufficient  either 
to  impair  the  authority  of  the  book,  or  to  prove 
that  it  was  not  substantially  the  composition  cSf  one 
author. 

2.  Scopt  and  contents.  —  The  book  of  Joshua 
b  a  dbtinct  whole  in  itself.  Although  to  bter 
generations  it  became  a  standing  witness  of  the 
fidthfulness  of  God  in  fulfilling  his  promises  to 
Israel,  yet  the  immedbte  aim  of  the  inspired  writer 
was  probably  of  a  more  simple  character.  He 
records,  for  the  information  of  the  nation  to  which 
he  belonged,  the  acts  of  Joshua  so  far  as  they  pos- 
sessed a  national  interest.  The  book  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  mere  ascription  of  praise  to  God, 
nor  a  mere  biography,  nor  a  mere  collection  of 
documents.  While  it  serves  as  a  link  between  that 
which  precedes,  and  that  which  follows  it,  it  has  a 
distinct  puqxMe,  which  it  fiilfilb  completely.  There 
b  not  sufficient  ground  for  treating  it  as  a  part  of 
the  Pentateuch,  or  a  compilation  from  the  same 
documents  ss  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. The  fact  that  its  first  sentence  bc^ns 
with  a  conjunction  does  not  show  any  closer  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  Pentateuch  than  exists 
between  Judges  and  it.  The  references  in  i.  8,  riii. 
81,  xxiii.  6,  xxiv.  26,  to  the  "book  of  the  Uw" 
rather  show  that  that  book  was  dbtinct  ttom 
Joshua.  Other  references  to  events  recorded  in  the 
Pentateuch  tend  in  the  same  direction.  No  quota- 
tion (in  the  strict  modem  sense  of  the  word)  from 
the  Pentateuch  can  be  found  in  Joshua.  The 
Author  quotes  from  memory,  like  the  writers  of  the 
N.  T.,  if  he  quotes  at  all  (comp.  xiii.  7  with  Num. 
xxxiv.  13;  xiu.  17  with  Num.  xxxU.  87;  xiii.  21, 
22  with  Num.  zxxi.  8;  xiii.  14,  33,  and  xiv.  4  with 
Deut.  xriii.  1,  2;  and  Num.  xviii.  20,  xxi.  with 
Num.  XXXV.). 

Perhaps  no  part  of  Holy  Scripture  b  more  in- 
Inred  than  the  first  half  of  this  book  by  being 
printed  in  chapters  and  verses.  The  first  twelve 
diapters  form  a  continuous  narrative,  which  seems 
DSfcr  to  halt  or  flag.  And  the  description  b  f^ 
|MDt|y  so  minute  as  to  show  the  hand  not  marefy 
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of  a  eonteroporaiy,  but  of  an  eya-witnesa.  As 
awful  sense  of  the  Divine  Preseaiee  reigns  thvongb* 
out.  We  are  called  out  from  the  din  and  tuimill 
of  each  battle-fieM  to  listen  to  the  still,  smaU  Toiee 
The  progress  of  events  b  cleariy  foreshadowed  in 
the  first  chapter  (w.  5,  6).  Step  by  atq>  we  arc 
led  on  through  the  solemn  preparation,  the  siduoua 
struggle,  the  crowning  ^umph.  Moving  everything 
around,  yet  himself  moved  by  an  unseen  Power,  the 
Jewbh  leader  rises  high  and  calm  amid  alL 

The  second  part  of  the  book  (ch.  xiii.-xxL)  has 
been  aptiy  compared  to  the  Domesday-book  of  ihm 
Norman  conquerors  of  England,  llie  docomc&ta 
of  which  it  oonsbts  were  doubtless  the  afastnet  of 
such  reports  as  were  supplied  by  the  men  wiMm 
Joshua  sent  out  (xriii.  8)  to  describe  the  land.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  b  probable  that  changea  vera 
introduced  into  their  r^rts  —  whether  kepi  sep- 
arately among  the  national  archives,  or  cmbodiod 
in  the  contents  of  a  book  —  by  tnmseribeis  adapting 
them  to  the  actual  state  of  the  country  in  later 
times  when  political  divisions  were  modified,  nev 
towns  sprung  up,  and  old  ones  dissppeared  (oMnp. 
the  two  lists  of  Leritical  towns,  JosL  zzi.  and  1 
Chr.  ri.  54,  Ac.). 

The  book  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  thna 
parts:  (a)  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  (b)  the  partttwo 
of  Canaan,  (c)  Joshua's  farewell. 

a.  The  preparations  for  the  war,  and  the  psssiigii 
of  the  Jonlan,  ch.  1-5;  the  capture  of  Jericho,  6; 
the  conquest  of  the  south,  7-10 ;  the  conquest  of 
the  north,  1 1 ;  recapitubtion,  12. 

b.  Territory  sssigiied  to  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half 
Manasseh,  13;  the  k>t  of  Caleb  and  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  14,  15;  Ephraim  and  half  Msnsnsrh,  16, 
17 ;  Bei\Jamin,  18 ;  Simeon,  Zebuhm,  Issadiar, 
Asher,  Naphtali,  and  Dan,  19;  the  appdntmeot  of 
six  cities  of  refuge,  20;  the  assignment  of  forty- 
eight  cities  to  I^ri,  21 ;  the  departure  of  the  traoa- 
Jordanic  tribes  to  their  homes,  22. 

c.  Joshua's  convocation  of  the  peof^  and  first 
address,  23;  hb  second  address  at  Shechesn,  and 
hb  deaUi,  24. 

The  oents  rebted  in  thb  book  extend  over  a 
period  of  about  25  years,  fiom  b.  c  1451  to  1426. 
The  declaration  of  Caleb,  xiv.  10,  b  useful  in  de- 
termining the  chronology  of  the  book. 

3.  Author.  —  Nothing  b  really  known  aa  to  the 
authorship  of  the  book.  Joshua  himself  is  generally 
named  as  the  author  by  the  Jewish  writers  and  the 
Christian  Fathers;  and  a  great  number  of  critics 
acquiesce  more  or  less  entirely  in  that  bdief.  But 
no  contemporary  assertion  or  sufficient  historical 
proof  of  the  &ct  exbts,  and  it  cannot  be  maintained 
witiiout  qualification.  Other  authors  have  been 
conjectured,  as  Phinehas  by  Lightfoot;  Eleazar  by 
Calrin;  Samuel  by  Van  TU;  Jeremiah  by  Henry; 
one  of  the  elders  who  surrived  Joshua,  by  KA. 
Von  Lengerke  thinks  it  was  written  by  some  one 
in  the  time  of  Josbh;  Davidson  by  some  one  ia 
the  time  of  Ssul,  or  somewhat  bter;  Masius,  Ls 
Clero,  Maurer,  and  others  by  some  one  who  lived 
after  the  Babylonbh  Csptirity.  The  bte  date  b 
now  advocated  for  the  most  part  in  connection  with 
a  theory,  which  may  perhaps  help  to  explain  the 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch;  but  which,  when 
applied  to  a  book  so  uniform  in  its  style  as  Joshua, 
seems  to  introduce  more  difficulties  than  it  removes 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  book  as  it  now  stands 
is  a  eompibtion  firom  two  earlier  documents;  oua 
the  original,  called  Elohistic,  the  other  snppleoME^ 
tary,  cdled  J^ovistis;  they  an  distinguishad  I9 
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hb  tmanBB  gtyoi  in  tliem  to  God,  ud  by  MMiie  other 
iMnelerutie  difereneeB  on  which  the  aupporten 
af  the  hypothesis  are  not  perfectly  agreed.  £wald*s 
theory  is  that  the  Pentaieueh  and  the  book  of 
Joehna  Ibmi  one  oomplete  work:  that  it  ii  mainly 
sompHed  from  contemporary  and  ancient  docu- 
DHotB,  and  that  it  has  grown  into  its  present  form 
under  the  hands  of  fire  saooeisife  writers  or  editors; 
the  tot  of  wliom  composed  his  book  in  the  Ume 
of  the  judges,  and  the  last  (to  whom  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  is  aaugned)  in  the  time  of  Manasseh. 
His  aeooont  of  these  authors  or  compilers  may  be 
seen  in  Gttek,  Jtr.  i.  81-174,  and  hL  method  of 
afiportioning  various  parts  of  the  book  of  Joshua  to 
the  sereral  writers  in  Geteh.  Isr.  i.  84  and  ii.  299- 
SOf .  The  theory  of  this  able  critic,  so  ooi^jeotural, 
eomplieated,  and  arbitrary,  has  met  with  many 
epponenla,  and  few,  if  any,  supporters  even  in  his 
own  country. 

No  one  would  deny  that  some  additions  to  the 
book  might  be  made  after  the  death  of  Joshua 
mthoot  detracting  from  the  possible  fiut  that  the 
book  was  substantially  his  compositkm.  The  last 
verses  (xxir.  29-^3)  were  obvioudy  added  by  some 
hter  hand.  If,  as  is  possible,  though  not  certain, 
some  subordinate  events,  as  the  ci4pture  of  Hebron, 
of  Dsbir  (Joeh.  xr.  13-19,  and  Judg.  i.  10-16), 
and  at  Leshem  (Josh.  zix.  47,  and  Judg.  xviii.  7), 
and  the  joint  occupation  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  zr. 
63,  and  Judg.  i.  81)  did  not  occur  till  after  Joshua's 
death,  they  may  have  been  inserted  in  the  book  of 
Joshua  by  a  late  transcriber.  The  passages  ziii. 
%Sj  zvi.  10,  zviL  11,  which  also  are  subsequently 
repeated  in  the  book  of  Judges,  may  doubtless 
doedbe  accurately  the  same  state  of  things  existing 
at  tiro  distinct  periods. 

The  argumente  which,  though  insufficient  to 
prove  that  Joshua  was  the  author,  yet  seem  to  give 
a  preponderance  in  fitvor  of  him  when  compued 
with  any  other  person  who  has  been  named,  may 
be  thus  briefly  stated:  (a)  It  is  evident  (zzir.  26) 
that  Joshua  could  and  did  write  some  account  of 
at  beat  one  (lansaction  which  is  refaited  in  this 
book;  (6)  the  numerous  aoeounts  of  Joshua's  inter- 
eouraa  with  God  (L  1,  iU.  7,  iv.  2,  r.  2,  9,  vi.  2, 
viL  10,  viU.  1,  z.  8,  zi.  6,  ziii.  1,  2,  zz.  1,  zziv.  2), 
and  with  the  Captam  of  the  Lord's  Host  (v.  13), 
nrast  have  emanated  from  himself;  (c)  no  one  is 
more  likdy  than  the  speaker  himsdf  to  have  com- 
mitted to  vrriting  the  two  addresses  which  were 
Joshua's  legacy  to  his  people  (zziii.  and  zziv.); 
{i)  no  one  waa  so  well  qualified  by  his  position  to 
describe  the  evente  related,  and  to  collect  the  docu- 
ments contained  in  the  book;  (e)  the  example  of 
his  predecessor  and  master,  Moses,  would  have  sug- 
gested to  him  such  a  record  of  his  acte;  (J")  one 
lene  (vL  25)  must  have  been  written  by  some 
person  who  Uved  in  the  time  of  Joshua;  and  two 
other  verses,  ▼.  1  and  6  —  assuming  the  common 
leading  of  the  former  to  be  correct — are  most 
foarly  interpreted  as  written  by  actors  in  the  scene. 

ffiwemick's  *  assertion  that  some  grammatical 
forms  used  hi  Joshua  are  less  ancient  than  the  cor- 
re^wnding  forms  in  Judges,  may  be  set  against 
&ril*s  list  of  ezpressious  and  forms  which  are 
Deouliar  to  this  book  and  the  ^anuiteuch ;  and 
(fivemick  is  not  supported  by  facts  when  oe  sup- 
joses  that  no  expedition  of  any  separate  tribe  against 
aha  Oanaanites  oould  have  occurred  in  the  lifetime 
tf  Jeahna,  and  that  the  book  was  therefore  written 
timr  afterwards.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
»  to  this  day,*'  whieh  Is  found  fovrtsn 
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times  in  the  book,  presupposes  so  ooosiderabk  ao 
interval  of  time  between  the  occurrence  of  the  event 
and  the  composition  of  the  history,  that  Joshua 
oould  not  have  lived  long  enough  to  write  in  such 
language.  But  a  careful  examination  of  the  paa- 
sages  will  scarcely  bear  out  that  observation.  For 
instance,  in  three  places  (xxii.  3,  xxiii.  8,  9)  the 
phrase  denotes  a  period  unquestionably  included 
irithin  the  twenty-five  years  which  Joshua  lived  in 
Canaan ;  in  xxii.  17  it  goes  but  a  little  farther  back; 
in  ir.  9,  viL  26,  viiL  29,  and  z.  27  it  describes 
oertam  piles  of  stones  which  he  rsised  ss  still  re> 
maining — a  remark  which  does  not  necessarily 
imply  Uiat  more  than  twenty  years  had  eiapsed 
since  they  were  raised ;  and  in  ri.  25  it  defines  a 
period  within  the  lifetime  of  a  oontemporary  of 
Joshua,  and  therefore  probably  within  ]»is  own.  In 
the  remaining  passages  (riii.  28,  xiiL  13,  xiv.  14, 
XT.  63,  xri.  10)  there  is  nothing  which  would  make 
it  impossible  that  Joshua  should  have  used  thia 
expression. 

4.  There  Is  extant  a  Samaritan  book  of  Joshua 
in  the  Arabic  language.  It  was  printed  for  the 
firet  Ume  at  Leyden  in  1848,  with  the  title  ^  Liber 
Josusb;  Chronioon  Samaritanum,  edidit,  Latins 
vertit,  ete.,  T.  G.  J.  JuynboU."  Ite  oontente  were 
known  previously  from  the  aooounte  given  of  it  by 
Hottinger  and  others.  It  was  written  in  the  13th 
century.  It  reoounte  the  late  acte  of  Moses  ampli- 
fied from  the  book  of  Numbers,  a  history  of  Joshua 
intersporsed  with  various  legends,  portions  of  the 
Jewish  law,  and  several  unconnected  historical  pas- 
sages more  or  less  falsified,  extending  down  to  the 
time  of  Hadrian. 

5.  LUeratntm,  —  The  best  Commentary  which  is 
accessible  to  the  English  reader  is  the  transktion 
of  Keil*s  Commentary  on  Jo$hvM  (Clark,  Edin- 
buigh,  [1857.])  A  complete  list  of  commentaries 
may  be  found  in  RosenmiiUer's  Scholia,  Among 
the  Fathers,  Kphrem  Syrus  has  written  an  expla- 
nation, and  Augustine  and  Tbeodoret  have  discussed 
questions  connected  with  the  book.  The  following 
commentaries  may  be  selected  as  most  useful:  - 
That  of  Jarchi  or  RoMki  (Solomon  ben  Isaac), 
translated  mto  Latin  by  Breithaupt,  Goths,  1710; 
the  commentary  of  Masius,  Antwerp,  1574,  ineerted 
in  the  CriUci  Sacrii  those  of  Le  Clere,  Amster- 
dam, 1708;  Bosenmiiller,  Leipsic,  1833;  and  KeU, 
Eriangen,  1847.  W.  T.  a 

*  Other  commenteton  who  should  be  mentioned 
are  Maurer,  Comm.  in  VeL  Tett,  i.  97-126  (I835j; 
Knobel,  Die  Bitter  Numeri,  Deuieron. «.  Jonia 
erkldrt,  Leipz.  1861  (Lief.  xiii.  of  the  Kurzgef. 
exegeL  Handb,  gum  A,  7*.);  Keil  and  Delitesch, 
BibL  Comm.  Ob.  d.  A.T,,  Theil  ii.  Bd.  i.  {Jotua, 
Richter  u.  Ruth,  von  Keil),  Leipe.  1863,  English 
transl.  Edin.  1865;  Chr.  Wordsworth,  Hdy  BibU 
with  Notet,  ete.,  ii.  pt  i.  1-74  (Lond.  1865);  and 
in  our  own  country,  (jeorge  Bush,  Notes  Critictd 
and  Practicai,  on  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Judges^ 
N.  T.  1838.  See  also  Baumgarten's  art  Jotua, 
hi  Herzog's  Real-Encyk,  vii.  38-43;  J.  L.  Konigi 
AltUstnmentUehe  Siudien,  Heft  1  (Meurs,  1836)$ 
Bertheau,  on  Joshua*s  wars  and  conquest  of  Canaan 
Zur  Geseh,  der  IsmtHten,  pp.  266-273  (Gciti. 
1842);  KurU,  Gesch,  dts  A.  Bundes,  vol.  ii.,  Eng- 
lish transl.  by  Edersheim,  Edin.  1859;  EwaU, 
G€sch,  des  Volkts  Israel,  3*  Ausg.  U.  823  ffl,  English 
transl.  by  Martinean,  Lond.  1868;  Bleek,  £iti  h 
das  A.  Test  pp.  811-332:  Keirs  EinL  m  dot  JL 
TesL  pp.  142-153;  Palfrey's  Lectures  9%  the  Jew- 
ith  iSeryteret,  IL  134-183;  Daridson'f  Introd.  ft 
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Of  (MdTes.  i.  409-448;  ud  lUwUngon*!  Hittori- 
»U  Kvidence$^  etc.,  Led.  iii.  Sea  alio  the  !iter»- 
inre  under  Pestateuch. 

We  hftve  aome  worda  ftxnn  Ktter  mpecting  the 
feographical  and  hiatorieal  aeeunwj  of  the  book  of 
JoAhua,  which  deaerre  attention.  The  aubjeet  of 
the  book  being  tho  aubjogation  aud  oonqueat  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  ita  predominant  diaracto*,  aa  he 
remaika,  muat  from  the  nature  of  the  caae  be  geo- 
grapbicaL  But  beyond  thia  it  ia  true  alao  that  the 
entire  political  and  rdigioua  life  of  the  Hebrewa 
waa  interwoven  in  the  cloaeat  manner,  like  a  piece 
of  network,  with  the  geography  of  the  country ;  far 
more  ao  than  ia  true  <^  modem  European  nationa; 
io  that,  eapeciallj  at  thia  time  when  we  know  ao 
much  of  the  topography  of  Paleatine,  we  are  able 
to  aubjeet  the  hiatory  to  a  rigoroua  icruUny.  The 
teat  haa  been  applied,  and  the  reault  has  been  to  ea- 
tabiiah  the  accuracy  of  the  book  even  in  minute 
detaila,  and  oompantively  unimportant  and  trivial 
local  relationa.  Ita  noticea,  not  only  of  diatinct 
regiona,  but  of  vaUeya,  fountaina,  mountaina,  vil- 
bgea,  have  been  confirmed,  often  with  aurpiiaing 
certainty  and  particularity.  The  great  geographer 
refera  aa  an  example  of  thia  to  the  account  of 
Joahua'a  second  campaign  in  the  south  of  Palestine 
(Joah.  xi.  16  ff.  xv.  21,  if.).  He  shows  that  the 
diviaion  of  the  country  there  into  five  parts,  the 
aoene  of  that  expedition,  resta  upon  a  baaia  in  na- 
ture, upon  a  diversity  of  geographical  poaiUon 
which  none  but  an  eye-witnesa  could  have  reroaiked, 
and  which  modem  travellera  find  to  be  entirely 
characteristic  of  the  r^on  still.  Ue  shows,  in 
addition  to  this  general  accuracy  in  the  outline, 
that  the  specialiUea  are  eqiudly  true;  that  many 
of  the  cities  and  towns  which  are  mentioned  have 
remained  under  their  ancient  names  to  the  present 
day,  and  also  oocur  together  in  groups,  precisely 
in  the  manntf  that  the  sacred  writen  represent 
them  as  having  been  arranged  of  old.  lliis  agree- 
ment between  the  Old  Testament  reoorda  in  general 
and  the  geogTKghj  of  the  land  aa  now  more  and  more 
ftdly  illustrated,  fumiahea  an  important  evidence 
of  their  authenticity.  {Ein  BUck  auf  PalSsUna 
md  teine  Chri$lliche  BeoiUkerung,  Berlin,  1863.) 

On  no  side  perhaps  haa  this  book  been  ao  vio- 
lently assailed  as  that  of  its  morality  involved  in  the 
mission  of  Joshua  to  subdue  and  extirpate  the  abo- 
riginal Canaanitea.  The  reader  will  find  some  very 
pertinent  remarks  on  thia  subject,  in  Dean  Stanfey^s 
History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  i.  278  ff.  (Amer.  ed.). 
We  quote,  after  his  example,  a  few  sentences  ttonu 
one  of  Dr.  Araold*s  Sermons  on  the  Wan  of  the 
Israelites  (ri.  36  if. ) :  '*  It  is  better  that  the  wicked 
should  be  destroyed  a  hundred  times  over  than  Uut 
they  should  tempt  those  who  are  aa  yet  innocent  to 
join  their  company.  Let  us  but  think  what  might 
have  been  our  flEite,  and  the  fate  of  every  other  ni^ 
tion  under  heaven  at  this  hour,  had  the  aword  of 
the  Israelites  done  ita  work  more  sparingly.  Even 
M  it  was,  the  small  portions  of  the  Canaanitea  who 
irere  left,  and  the  nations  around  them,  ao  tempted 
the  Israelites  by  th^r  idolatrous  practicea,  that  we 
read  ooiitinually  of  the  whole  people  of  God  turn- 
ing away  from  his  service.  But  had  the  heathen 
ired  in  the  land  in  equal  numbers,  and,  still  more, 
aad  they  intermairied  largely  with  the  laraelitea, 
how  waa  it  posaible,  humanly  apeaking,  that  any 
iparka  of  the  light  of  God'a  truth  ahould  have 
anivived  to  the  coming  of  Chriat?  .... 

<*  They  aeem  of  very  amaU  importance  to  ua  now, 
••thoaa  perpetual  oonteata  with  the  Canaanitea  and 
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the  Midlanitea  and  the  Arnmooitea  and  the  FUB»> 
tinea,  with  which  the  hooka  of  Joahoa  and  Ja^gai 
aud  Samuel  are  almost  filled.  Wemay  hatf  woodcf 
that  (vod  ahould  have  inteHered  in  aueh  quarrel^ 
or  have  changed  the  coarse  of  nature,  in  order  to 
give  one  of  the  natiooa  of  Pafestine  the  victofj  over 
another.  But  in  theae  oonteata,  on  the  fiUe  of  one 
of  theae  nationa  of  Paleatine,  the  happineas  of  the 
human  race  depended.  Hie  laraelitea  fought  not  for 
thanadves  only,  but  for  ua.  .  .  .  Th^  did  God^a 
work;  they  preaerved  unhnrt  the  aeed  of  eternal 
life,  and  were  the  miniaten  of  bleasing  to  all  other 
nationa.  even  though  they  themaelvea  fiuled  to  en- 
joy it"  H. 

JOSFAH    (nn;afS^    [Jdumik     keak    or 

savestl  *lMr(af;  [Vat.  almoat everywhere  l«0>ciaff; 
Sin.i  fn  Zeph.  i.  1,  lotwiot  0  Josias).  1.  The  eosi 
of  Amon  and  Jedidah,  aucoeeded  hia  frtbcr  b.  c 
641,  in  the  eighth  year  of  hia  age,  and  retgoed  81 
years.  Hia  hiatory  ia  contained  in  2  K.  xzii.-«mi. 
30;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.,  xxxv.;  and  the  first  twelve 
chaptera  of  Jeremiah  throw  much  light  npoo  the 
general  character  of  the  Jewa  in  hia  daya. 

He  began  in  the  eighth  year  of  hia  reign  to  aeek 
the  Lord ;  and  in  hia  twelfth  year,  and  for  aiz  yean 
afterwarda,  in  a  peraonal  piogicaa  thrao^ioat  aD 
the  land  of  Juddi  and  larael,  he  destroyed  evety- 
where  high  phu^ea,  grovea,  images,  and  aU  outward 
signs  and  relies  of  idoktry.     l^ose  which  SoIoomq 
aud  Ahaz  had  built,  and  even  Heaekiah  had  aiiared, 
and  thoae  which  Manaaaeh  had  aet  np  xnore  re- 
cently, now  ceaaed  to  pollute  the  land  of  Judah; 
and  hi  larael  the  purification  began  with  Jeroboam's 
chapel  at  Bethel,  in  accordance  with  the  remarka- 
ble prediction  of  the  diaobedient  prophet,  by  whom 
Joaiah  waa  called  by  name  three  eentariea  before 
hia  birth  (1  K.  xiii.  2).    The  Temple  waa  leatoied 
under  a  apecial  commisnon ;  and  in  the  oourae  of 
the  repaira  Hilkiah  the  priest  [Hilxiar]  found 
that  book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord  which  quickmed 
80  remarkably  the  ardent  seal  of  the  king,     llis 
queaUon  aa  to  the  contenta  of  that  book  te  beeo 
discuased  ehuwhere;  in  forming  an  opinion  on  it 
we  ahould  bear  in  mind  that  it  ia  very  difiScdt  for 
ua  in  thia  age  and  ooiintij  to  eatimate  the  aeanti- 
nesa  of  the  opportunitiea  which  were  then  open  to 
laymen  of  acquiring  literary  knowledge  eoniiected 
with  religion.     The  apecial  commission  sent  foath 
by  Jehoahaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7)  ia  a  proof  that  even 
under  such  kinga  aa  Aaa  and  hia  son,  the  LevHes 
were  inauflScient  for  the  religiona  inatnictaon  of  the 
people.     What  then  must  have  been  the  amount 
of  infomwtion  aocesaible  to  a  generation  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  rdgna  of  Manasedi  and  Amon  ? 
We  do  not  know  that  the  Law  waa  read  aa  a  stated 
part  of  any  ordinary  public  aervice  in  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  (unleaa  the  ii^unction,  Dent.  xxxi.  10, 
waa  obeyed  once  in  aeven  yeara),  thon^  God  waa 
worahipped  there  with   daily  aaerifice,  psalmody, 
and  pnyer.     Hie  aon  of  Amon  began  only  whn 
he  waa  alxteen  yean  (AA  to  aed(  the  God  of  David, 
and  for  ten  yean  he  devoted  all  hia  active  enoftka 
to  deatroying  the  groaa  external  memoriala  of  idola- 
try throughout  hia  dominiona,  and  to  atrengthcn* 
ing  and  multiplying  the  viable  aigna  of  trae  rdigkn. 
It  ia  not  aurpriaing  that  in  the  26th  year  of  hia  %fgt 
he  ahould  find  the  moat  awful  worda  in  which  God 
denounoea  ain  come  home  to  hia  heart  on  a  ptftie- 
ular  oocaaion  with  a  new  and  atrange  pomr,  and 
that  he  ahould  aend  to  a  prophetaaa  to  Ipqnire  is 
what  d^groe  of  dosaneaa  those  voids  wcsa  to  bi 
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%fl0d  to  hinudf  ud  hit  gontntion.  That  he 
had  never  raad  the  words  is  probabk  But  his 
sonduei  IS  no  sufficient  pnx»f  that  he  had  never 
heard  them  befi>re,  or  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
SDStence  of  a  "  Book  of  the  kiw  of  the  Lord." 

The  great  daj  of  Josiah's  life  was  tkjtt  )n  which 
he  and  hia  people,  in  the  eighteenth  jear  of  his 
nign,  entered  into  a  special  covenant  to  keep  the 
bw  of  the  Lord,  and  celebrated  the  feast  of  the 
PaaMyver  at  Jerusalem  with  more  munificent  oOer- 
faigs,  letter  arranged  services,  and  a  larger  con- 
eoorse  of  worshippen  than  had  been  seen  on  any 
pnrious  occasion. 

After  this,  his  endeavors  to  abolish  every  trace 
of  idoiatrj  and  supentition  were  still  carried  on. 
Bat  the  time  drew  near  which  had  been  indicated 
by  Unldah  (9  K.  nil.  90).  When  Phanoh- 
Nedio  went  fixmi  E^jpt  to  Carehemish  to  carry  on 
his  war  against  Assyria  (comp.  Herodotus,  IL  159), 
Josiah,  possibly  in  a  spirit  of  byalty  to  the  Assyr- 
ian king,  to  whom  he  may  have  been  bound,<>  op- 
posed ius  march  along  the  sea-coast  Necho  reluc- 
tantly paoaed  and  gave  him  battle  in  the  Valley  of 
Esdndon;  and  the  last  good  king  of  Judah  was 
ssmed  wounded  ftom  Hadadrinunon,  to  die  before 
he  could  arrive  at  Jerusalem. 

He  was  buried  with  extnmrdinary  honors;  and 
a  funeral  dirge,  in  part  composed  by  Jeremiah, 
which  the  affibction  of  his  subjects  sought  to  per* 
petuate  as  an  annual  solemnity,  was  chuted  prob- 
ably at  Hadadrimmon.  Compare  the  narrative  in 
9Chr.  ixzv.  95  with  the  allusions  in  Jer.  zxii.  10, 
18,  and  Zech.  zii.  11,  and  with  Jackson,  On  the 
Creed,  Ik.  vili.  ch.  93,  p.  878.  Hie  i»«diction  of 
HnUah,  that  he  should  "be  gathered  hito  the 
grave  in  peace,*'  must  be  interpreted  in  accordance 
with  the  explanation  of  that  phrase  given  in  Jer. 
xxziv.  ft.  Some  excellent  remariu  on  it  may  be 
fbond  in  Jadkson,  On  the  Creed^  bk.  xi.  ch.  86,  p. 
684.  Joatah*s  refbrmation  and  his  death  are  com- 
mented on  by  Bishop  Hall,  ContempUUioni  on  the 
0,  r.bk.xz. 

It  WB8  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  that  a  nomadic 
horde  of  Seythiana  overran  Asia  (Herodotus,  i. 
104-106).  A  detachmeot  of  them  went  towards 
EgTpi  by  the  way  of  Philistia:  somewhere  south- 
wsid  of  Ascabn  they  were  met  by  messengers  from 
Ptemmetichus  and  induced  to  turn  back.  They 
sre  not  mentioned  in  the  historical  accounts  of 
Joeiah*8  reign.  But  Ewald  {Die  Psalmen^  165) 
eoqieeturea  that  the  59th  Ptehn  was  composed  by 
king  Joatah  during  a  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  these 
Scalane.  The  town  Beth-shan  is  said  to  derive 
Its  Greek  name,  ScythopoUs  (ReUnd,  Pal.  099; 
Lightlbot,  Chor,  Marc,  viL  $  9),  from  these  inva- 
den.  The  fiuolity  with  which  Josiah  appears  to 
have  extended  his  authority  in  the  land  of  Israel  is 
adduced  as  an  indication  that  the  Assyrian  con- 
(luenin  of  that  land  were  themselves  at  this  time 
under  the  restraining  fear  of  some  enemy.  Hie 
prophecy  of  Zephaniah  is  considered  to  have  been 
written  amid  tlie  terror  caused  by  their  approach. 
The  same  people  are  described  at  a  kter  period  by 
EaeUd  (xzviii).     See  Ewald,  Geech.  Itr,  iU.  689. 

a  Sach  Is  at  least  the  coiOeetore  of  Pridaaux  (Cbn- 
ttxUm,  anno  610),  and  of  lOlnian  (MKory  of  the  Jews^ 
.818).  But  the  Bible  aserlbas  no  such  ehivalrmis 
maltwe  to  Josiah :  and  It  doss  not  ooeur  to  Josephus, 
•he  attribuSM  {Ini.  x.  6,  f  1)  JcdahH  rasistuoe 
■snijr  to  W9ltm  nigiBig  him  to  dast^otion ;  nor  to  the 
MiAsr  of  1  Bidr.  I.  98,  who  dnonoes  hln.  as  aetfng 
iflttUm*  afilast  Jensalah^s  advise ;  nor  to  Jlwald»  who 
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Abarband  (ap.  Eisenmenger,  EnL  lud,  I  868) 
records  an  oral  tradition  of  the  Jews  to  the  eflbot 
that  the  Ark  of  fhe  Covenant,  which  Solomon  de> 
posited  in  the  Temple  (1  K.  vi.  19),  was  removed 
and  hidden  by  Jo^ah,  in  expectation  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple;  and  that  it  will  not  be 
brought  again  to  light  until  the  ooming  of  Mes- 
siah. W.  T.  a 

2.  Hie  son  of  Zephanhdi,  at  whose  house  the 
prophet  ?<echariah  was  commanded  to  assemble  the 
chief  men  of  the  Oaptirity,  to  witness  the  solenin 
and  symbolical  crowning  c^  Joahua  the  high-priest 
(Zech.  vi.  9).  It  has  b&&a  conjectured  thia  Josiah 
was  either  a  goldsmith,  or  treaaurerof  the  Temple, 
or  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Temple,  who  received 
the  money  ofibred  by  the  worshippers,  but  nothing 
is  known  of  him.  Possibly  he  was  a  descendant 
of  Zephaniah,  the  priest  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxi.  1, 
xxxvii.  3,  and  if  Hen  in  Zech.  vi.  14  be  a  proper 
name,  which  is  doubtful,  it  probably  refers  to  the 
same  person,  elsewhere  called  Josiah.    W.  A.  W. 

JOSI'AS.     1.   Cl«<r(aff;    [Vat  IsMrciof;  so 
Sin.  in  Ecdus.   and  Matt,  and  Lachm.  Tisoh. 
Treg.  in  Matt:]  Joeiae.)  Josiah,  king  of  Judah 
(I  Esdr.  1 1, 7, 18,  91-93, 95, 98, 99, 39^;  Ecclus 
xlix.  1,  4;  Bar.  i.  8;  Matt  i.  10,  11). 

2.  i'Uaiofi  [Vat  with  preceding  word  Aafieir' 
lat;]  Alex.  Ico-o-ios:  Matuiat.)  Jeshaiah  the 
son  of  AthaUah  (1  Esdr.  viiL  83;  comp.  Eir. 
viu.  7). 

JOSIBFAH  (n;?tt?V,  I  e.  Joshibiah  [Je- 
hovah makes  to  diD^]i  'Aaafila;  [Vat]  Alex. 
Icro^Sia:  Joinbiai)^  the  fether  of  Jehu,  a  Simeon- 
ite,  descended  from  that  branch  of  the  tribe  of 
which  Shimei  vras  the  founder,  and  which  after- 
wards  became  moet  numerous  (1  Chr.  iv.  35). 

JOSIPHFAH    C^jrP'^''     l^ohom  Jehovah 

adbii= Joseph]:  ^Iwfe^la  [Vat  -^tia]:  Jotphia$\ 
the  fether  or  ancestor  of  Shelomita,  who  returned 
with  Ezra  (Ear.  viii.  10).  A  word  is  evidently 
omitted  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  and  is  sup- 
plied both  by  the  ULX.  and  the  Syr.,  as  well  as  by 
the  compiler  of  1  Esdr.  viii.  36.   The  LXX.  supply 

BooK^,  t.  e.  ^32,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to 


the  preceding  word  ^39t  might  easily  have  been 

omitted  by  a  transcriber.    The  verse  would  then 
read,  **  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  Shebmith  the  son  of 
Josiphiah."     In  the  Syriac  Shelomith  is  repeated, 
but  this  is  not  likely  to  have  been  correct.    Josi 
phiah  is  called  in  Esdras  Josaphias. 

•  JOTAP'ATA  Clfl»rdUnrra),  a  femous  for- 
tress in  (valilee,  which  figured  laigely  in  the  early 
post-Kblical  Jevrish  history.  Joeephus,  who  com 
maoded  the  forces  in  it,  and  was  captured  there,  has 
given  a  full  description  of  the  place,  which  he  had 
fortified,  and  of  the  si^ge  by  Vespasum,  in  wUeh 
40,000  persons  perished  before  it  was  reduced.  (B. 
J.  iiL  7  fT.)  The  site,  which  had  been  searshed  for 
by  modem  travelers,  was  discovered  by  Schults  in 
1847,  and  identified  with  the  modem  J</*dl— an 


{Chech,  hr.  IU.  707>  ooiOeetons  that  it  may  have 
the  constant  aim  of  Josiah  to  rastora  not  only  the  rit^ 
oal,  bat  also  the  kincdom  of  David  in  its  ftiU  extant 
and  Independence,  and  that  ha  attacked  Naoho  as  an  In. 
vadar  of  what  he  eoosiderad  as  Ids  northern  ilinp1"lf*f 
This  conjecture,  If  equally  probable  with  the  fenaer, 
Is  equally  witiioet  adMioale  support  In  the  Bible,  aH 
is ssmewhat dsrogateiy  totha charaelw of  Jerfah. 
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■ninhablted  TcO^  about  fifteeD  miles  mitlMMt  from 
Akka.  The  ipot  wu  rioted  and  doeribed  by  Dr. 
Robliuon  in  1853  {Later  BibL  Re»,  p.  106  ff.), 
irho  alao  identifies  it  with  the  Jipkthak-^  of 
Joehoa.     [Jiphthah-bl.]  S.  W. 

JOIYBAH    (n^^;     OxxAieat]:    *I«r^i9a; 

[Vat.  UfftfiaXi]  Alex.  IrrayaX;  Jos.  'loBcin}: 
Jeieba),  the  natite  place  of  MeBbuUemeth,  the  queen 
of  Maniuaeh,  and  mother  of  Amon  Uog  of  Judah 
(3  K.  zxi.  19).  The  phuse  is  not  elsewhere -named 
as  a  town  of  Palestine,  and  is  generally  identified 
with  Jotbath,  or  Jotbathah,  mentioned  below.  This 
there  is  nothing  either  to  prove  or  disprove.  [G.] 

JOT^ATH  or  J0T3ATHAH  (nnjt?; 
yfOodneM^pUaMoiUneu]:  *ETc/Sa9a;  [Vat.  in  Deiit. 
raifiaBa^  in  Num.  Vat.l  Scrc/Soaa;]  Alex. 
Icrc/ia^ay,  [or>Oa:  Jeiebaiha]^  Deut.  x.  7;  Kum. 
zzxiii.  33),  a  desert  station  of  the  Israelites:  it  is 
desoribed  as  "  a  land  of  torrents  of  waters; "  there 
are  several  confluences  of  wadies  on  the  W.  of  the 
Ambah,  any  one  of  which  might  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son answer  the  description,  and  wouM  agi«e  with 
the  general  locality.  H.  H. 

JCTTHAM    (OnS^    [Jehovah  k  t^friffhty. 

Imd/Bofi;  [Vat  luoBw\  Alex,  in  ver.  6,  Ia9a^ 
ver.  21,  IwBofii]  Jontham),  L  Hie  youngest  son 
of  Gideon  (Judg.  ix.  6,  [7,  21,  57]),  who  escaped 
when  his  brethren,  to  the  number  of  69  persons, 
were  slain  at  Ophrah  by  their  half-brother  Abime- 
lech.  When  this  bloody  act  of  Abimelech  had 
secured  his  election  as  king,  Jotham,  ascending 
Mount  Gerizim,  boldly  uttemi,  in  the  hearing  of 
the  men  of  Shechem,  his  well-known  warning  para- 
ble of  the  reign  of  the  bramble.  Nothing  is  known 
of  him  afterwards,  except  that  he  dwelt  at  Beer. 

2.  ['IflMiao^,  '\»iJdaM\  Vat.  2  K.  xv.  5,  7,  32, 
I»ya0ay,  and  so  Alex.  2  K.  xv.  30,  1  Chr.  ili. 
12,  2  Chr.  xxvi.  23;  Alex.  1  Chr.  v.  17,  lM0ay: 
^oa^am,  JoaUiam.']  The  son  of  king  Csziah  or 
Azariah  and  Jeruahah.  After  administering  tbe 
kingdom  for  some  years  during  his  &ther*s  lep- 
rosy, he  succeeded  to  the  throne  b.  o.  758,  when 
he  was  25  years  old,  and  reigned  16  years  in  Je- 
rusalem. He  was  contemporary  with  Pekah  and 
with  the  prophet  Isaiah.  His  history  is  contained 
tn  2  K.  XV.  and  2  Chr.  xxvii.  He  did  right  in  the 
sight  of  the  Loud,  and  his  reign  was  prosperous, 
although  the  high-places  were  not  removed.  He 
built  the  high  gate  of  the  Temple,  made  some  ad- 
ditions to  the  waU  of  Jerusalem,  and  nused  forU- 
fications  in  various  parts  of  Judah.  After  a  war 
with  the  Ammonites  he  compelled  them  to  pay  him 
khe  tribute  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  his 
fother.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  Rezin  king 
of  Damascus,  and  Pekah,  began  to  amume  a 
threateuinfi;  attitude  towards  Judah.     W.  T.  B. 

3.  A  descendant  of  Judah,  son  of  Jahdai  (1  Chr. 
tt.  47). 

•  JOITRNBY,    Day's.      [Day's  Jourotcy, 
Amtr.  ed«j 

•  JOURNEY,  SABBArH-DAY*s.  [Sabbath.] 
JOZ'ABAD.    1.   (T?JV[i;(/l^JeAowiA]: 

^\»Ca^dB;  [Vat.  FA.  T<»(a3a0;]  Alex.  Wo^oS: 
Jotabad.)  A  captain  of  toe  thousands  of  Manas- 
seb,  who  deserted  to  David  before  the  battle  of 
Giiboa,  and  assisted  him  in  his  pureuit  of  the  ma- 
nnding  band  of  Amalekites  (1  Chr.  xii.  20).    One 

<f  KfsmieoCt'B  MSS.  reads  n^n*",  i.  e.  Joefaaber. 


JOZACHAB 

2.  Clmeafide',  [FA.  ImrajBc^;]  Ala.  I«£b 
3c8.)  A  hero  of  Manasa^h,  Kke  the  pieoedii^ 
(1  Chr.  xii.  20). 

3.  {'\wiafi^\  [Vat.  ECo^aS;]  Akx.  \m(afiaB, 
in  2  Chr.  xxxi.  18.)  A  Levite  in  the  reign  ol 
Heaekiah,  who  was  one  of  the  ovmsccib  of  ofleringt 
and  dedicated  thbigs  in  the  Temple,  mider  Cononi^ 
and  Shimei,  after  the  restoration  of  the  true 
ironihip. 

4.  {Joaabad.)  One  of  the  princes  of  the  LevHea, 
who  held  the  same  office  as  the  preceding,  and  took 
part  in  the  great  Passover  kept  at  Jemsdem  in  the 
reign  of  Jo^ah  (2  Chr.  xxxr.  9). 

5.  [Jixabtd.]  A  Levite,  son  of  Jedinm,  who 
assisted  Meremoth  and  Ekaar  in  i^gistering  the 
number  and  weight  of  the  vessels  of  gdkl  ard  aiher 
belonging  to  the  Temple,  which  they  brou^t  with 
them  from  Babykm  (Exr.  viii.  33).  He  is  «dled 
JosABAD  in  the  paralld  narrative  of  1  l^dr.  vixi. 
63,  and  is  probably  identical  with  7. 

6.  (*Iw(a^  in  Exra;  *njr^Aoi  in  1  Esdr. 
ix.  22:  Jotabed.)  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Paahur, 
who  had  married  a  foreigner  on  the  return  ftoai 
the  Captivity  (Ezr.  x.  22).  He  appears  ss  OciDKLca 
in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Esdr. 

7.  {'lw(a$dlbas  [Vat  I»<«^S8o»]  in  1  Eadr.  ix 
23:  Jotabed,  Ear.  x.  22;  Jorabdm,  1  Esdr.  is.  93.) 
A  Levite  among  those  who  returned  with  Ezra  and 
had  married  foreign  wives.  He  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  Joeabad  the  Levite,  who  assisted  when 
the  law  was  read  by  Eara  (Neh.  viii.  7);  and  with 
Joeabad,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Levites  who  pre- 
sided over  the  outer  work  of  the  Temple  (Keh.  xL 
16).  W.  A.  W. 

JOZ^'ACHAB  OJJ"^^   \whom  Jdtovah  re- 

mem^ert]  :  ^U{ipx^  *  [T*^^  I'Cc'X^  0  Alex. 
lM(axap''  Jotachar)^  the  son  of  Shimeath  the 
Ammonitess,  and  one  of  the  murderers  of  Joaah 
king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xii.  21).  llie  writer  of  the 
Chronicles  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  26)  calls  him  Zabad, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  clerical  cnor  tat 
Jozachar:  the  firat  syllable  being  omitted  in  con- 
sequence of  the  final  letters  of  iSe  preceding  wofd 

rhv.    In  18  MSS.  of  Kennicott*s  ooOation  the 

name  in  tho  Kings  is  *TDtV,  L  e.  Joeabad,  and 
the  same  is  the  reading  of  32  MSS.  collated  by  De 
Rossi.    Another  MS.  in  De  Boasi's  possession  had 

^3TV,  t.  e.  Josaohad,  and  one  collated  by  Ken- 

nicott  13tV,  or  Josabkr,  which  is  the  reading  of 
the  Peshito-Syriac   Buirington  concludes  that  the 

original  form  of  the  word  was  *t2TV,  or  Joeabad; 
but  for  this  there  does  not  seem  sufficient  reaaon, 
as  the  name  would  then  be  all  but  identical  with 
that  of  the  Moabite  Jehozabad,  who  was  the  ae-' 
complice  of  Jozachar  in  the  murder.  It  is  unoei^ 
tain  whether  thrnr  conspiracy  was  prompted  by  a 
personal  feeling  of  revenge  for  the  death  of  Zedba>- 
riah,  as  Josc^us  intimates  {AnL  ix.  8,  §  4),  or 
whether  they  were  urged  to  it  by  the  fuaSfy  of 
Jehoiada.  The  care  of  the  chronicler  to  show  that 
they  were  of  foreign  descent  seems  almost  intended 
to  disarm  a  suspicion  that  the  king'a  assasunatioB 
was  an  act  of  prioUy  vengeance.  But  it  is  mors 
likely  that  the  conspiracy  bad  a  diflerent  origin 
altogether,  and  that  the  king's  murder  was  regarded 
by  the  chronicler  as  an  in^anee  of  Divine  retriUt 
Uon.  Ontheaeoeakmof  AmaxiahtheoonBplnlea 
were  executed.  W.  A.  W- 
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JOZ'ADAK  (P?^'^*'  [Jehovah  rightetm]; 
ImtcI^jc;  [Vat.  in  Neh.,  Eum^cSck:]  Jo«tdec), 
Ear.  iii  2,  8,  ▼.  S,  X.  18;  Neh.  xii.  36.  The  name 
ii »  eontnetaon  of  Jshocadak. 

JXJ'BAL  (^yC*  Itomd,  biaM  of  trm^MU]: 

^ImufiiK''  JvlMt)i  a  KMi  of  Lamech  by  Adah,  aod 
the  inventor  of  the  **  harp  aod  organ "  (Gen.  iv. 
81;  kbnAr  veugaby  probably  general  terms  for 
rtibiged  and  wind  iaBtrameots).  Uia  name  appean 
to  be  connected  with  this  sut^t,  apringing  from 
the  tame  root  as  ya&e2,  "jubilee."  That  the  in- 
mtor  of  muaical  instruments  should  be  the  brother 
af  him  who  introduced  the  nomad  life,  is  strictly 
b  aooordance  with  the  experience  of  the  world. 
The  connection  between  music  and  the  pastoral  life 
is  indicated  in  the  tiadiUons  of  the  Greelcs,  which 
secribed  the  invention  of  the  pipe  to  Pan  and  of 
the  lyre  to  ApoUo,  each  of  them  being  also  devoted 
Id  pastoral  ponuits.  W.  L.  B. 

JUBILEE,    THE    YEAB    OF    (roq? 

bgVn,  and  simply  bjS^  :  irn  r^t  h^ws, 
A^ce-cflTf  onijitArta,  and  l^cwii :  ammijiAUai,  and 
jubiiaBUM),  the  fiftieth  year  after  the  snooesnon  of 
set«D  sabbatical  years,  m  which  all  the  land  which 
had  been  alienated  returned  to  the  families  of  those 
to  whom  it  had  been  allotted  in  the  original  dis- 
tribntion,  and  all  bondmen  of  Hebrew  blood  were 
fibented.    Tikd  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  the 

I  •^  -  ,1   ■  ■  ^  

a  BwaU  dbattfrn  that  tt.  17-2S  In  this  ehai»feer 
shoolil  be  read  iminedlately  after  ver.  7|  steoe  they 
oany  on  the  aoeount  oi  the  sabbatkal  year,  and  haw 
BO  wiiiranctt  to  tlie  year  of  Jubilee. 

6  It  does  not  seem  ttkely  that  the  rites  of  solemn 
hamiliatkHi  which  marked  the  gnat  fiist  of  the  year 
wera  dietarbed.  The  joyfU  aoond  probably  bust 
fturth  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Ugh-priest  had 
litoq^t  the  serrioee  of  Atonement  to  a  oonoluaion. 
The  oontiBSt  between  the  quiet  of  the  day  and  the 
load  blast  of  the  tmmpeti  at  its  close,  most  have  len- 
derad  deeply  lmpranf?e  the  hallowing  of  the  year  of 
rsleaae  from  poverty  and  bondage.  But  Hupfeld  Is  so 
eflrnded  with  the  ineongmity  of  this  arrangement, 
that  he  wonid  feln  repair  what  he  thinks  must  be  a 
defeet  In  the  Hebrew  text,  in  order  that  he  may  put 
hade  the  commencement  of  the  year  of  Jubilee  from 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  on  the  10th,  to  the  Feast  of 
Immpeta,  on  the  1st  of  Tisri.  "  Hie  (i .  «.  In  ver.  9) 
veto*  mendum  latere  susploor,  fbrte  in  diet  numero, 

"^107^^9  P>i>nitas  posltum  (pro  ^MH?)  out  delude 
gtossa  aoeeadt  'die  ezplatlonis *  "  (Comment.  d«  vera 
ftA.  tat.  pt.  lU.  p  20).  In  the  same  vein  of  criticism. 
coni4derlng  that  the  nst  of  the  soli  Is  alien  to  the  idea 
of  the  Jubilee,  he  would  expunge  ver.  11  as  an  Intnv 
potadon.  He  is  disposed  to  deal  still  more  freely  with 
that  part  of  the  chapter  which  relates  to  the  sabbatical 
war. 

e  Tba  trumpets  used  In  the  proolamation  of  the 
JubUea  appear  to  lutve  been  curved  horns,  not  the 
long,  straight  trumpets  reprsssnted  on  the  arch  of 
ntus,  and  which,  aoeofding  to  Hengstenberg  {Egypt 
wnd  thM  Book$  of  Moset^  p.  181,  Bng.  trans  ),  are  the 
Boly  ones  reprasenled  in  CgyptJan  soulpcures  and 

wlBtlagi.  The  straight  trumpet  was  called  p*1^n, 
te  eChsr,  n^lOf  snd  pf?.  The  Jubilee  horns 
Bsed  in  the  skge  of  JMcho  ais  ck.ied  D^nQhO? 
S^b^l^n  (Jcah.  Tl.  4);  and,  coneetlTely,  In  the 
Wowkir  vuESis  b^^n  ]n?^.    (6m  Kell  on  josh. 
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sabbatical  year  and  the  general  dfreetions  for  its 
observance  aro  given  Lev.  zxv.  B-16  and  23-66." 
Its  bearing  on  Umds  dedicated  -to  Jehovah  is  stated 
Lev.  xzvii.  16-26.  There  is  no  mentimi  of  the 
Jubilee  in  the  boolc  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  only 
other  refarenoe  to  it  in  the  Pentateuch  is  in  the 
appeal  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  account  of  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  (Num.  zzzvL  4:  see  be- 
low, $  VL  note  d), 

II.  The  year  was  inaugurated  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement^  with  the  bfewing  of  trumpets  « through- 
out the  land,  and  by  a  proclamation  of  universal 
liberty. 

1.  The  soil  was  kept  under  the  sune  condition 
of  rest  as  had  existed  during  the  preceding  sab- 
batical year.  There  was  to  he  neither  ploughing, 
sowing,  nor  resting;  but  the  chance  produce  was 
to  be  left  for  the  use  of  all  comers.  [Sabbatical 
Year.] 

2.  Every  Israelite  returned  to  (*his  poasessioa 
and  to  his  fiunily;  '*  that  is,  he  recovered  his  right 
in  the  land  originally  allotted  to  the  fiunily  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  if  he,  or  his  ancestor,  had  parted 
with  it. 

(a.)  A  strict  rule  to  prevent  fraud  and  injustice 
in  such  transactions  is  laid  down:  if  a  Hebrew, 
urged  by  poverty/'  had  to  dispose  of  a  field,  the 
price  was  determined  according  to  the  time  of  the 
sale  in  reference  to  the  approach  of  the  next  Jubilee 
The  transfer  was  thus,  not  of  the  land  itself,  but 
of  the  usufruct  for  a  limited  time.     Deduction  was 

vi.  4.)  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  they  weze  the 
horns  of  oxen  or  formed  of  metal  (BLranold,  p.  60),  bnt 
the  latter  ewaoB  by  fu  more  probable.    Oonnected  with 

the  mistake  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word  ^3*1^  (which 
will  be  noticed  below),  was  the  notion  that  they  were 
rams*  horns.    B.  Jebuda,  in  the  Miahna,  says  that  the 

horns  of  rams  (D^'^DT)  were  used  at  the  Feast  of 

Trumpets,  and  thoos  of  wild  goats  (D^b^^)  at  the 

Jubilee.  But  Maimonides  and  Bartenora  say  that 
rams'  horns  were  used  on  both  occasions  (Rash  Ha- 
shana^  p.  S42,  edit.  Suren.).  Bochart  and  others  have 
Justly  ol^ted  that  the  horns  of  rams,  or  those  of 
wild  goats,  would  form  but  sorry  trumpets.   [CoRMEr.] 

It  is  probable  that  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions 
of  public  proclamation,  the  trumpets  were  blown  by 
the  priests,  in  accordance  with  Num.  x.  8.  (See 
Kranoid,  Comment,  de  JubiUnOy  p.  60 ;  with  whom 
agree  Bwald,  Bilhr,  and  most  modem  writers.)  Biihi 
supposes  that,  at  the  proclamation  of  the  Jubilee,  th« 
tnunpets  were  blown  in  all  the  priests'  cities  and 
wherever  a  priest  might  be  llring  \  while,  on  the  Feast 
of  Trumpets,  thoy  were  blown  only  in  the  Temple. 
Itfalmonides  says  that  every  Hebrew  at  the  Jubilee 
blew  nine  blaiits,  so  ss  to  make  the  trumpet  literally 
*<  sound  throughout  the  land  "  (Ler.  xxr.  9).  Such  a 
usage  may  have  existed,  as  a  mere  popular  expression 
of  rejoicing,  but  it  could  have  been  no  essential  part 
of  the  ceremony. 

d  It  would  seem  that  the  Israelites  never  parted 
with  their  land  except  from  the  pressurs  of  poverty. 
The  objection  of  Naboth  to  accept  the  offer  of  Ahab 
(1  K.  xxl.  1),  appears  to  exemplify  the  sturdy  feeling 
of  a  substantial  Hebrew,  who  would  hare  felt  It  to  be 
a  shame  and  a  sin  to  give  up  any  part  of  his  patri- 
mony — ''  The  Lord  forbid  it  me  that  I  should  give 
the  Inheritance  of  my  fiitfaers  to  thee."  If  HlehaeUs 
had  felt  as  most  BngUshmen  do  In  such  matters,  he 
would  have  had  more  respect  ftsr  the  conduct  of  Ni^ 
both.  (See  C&mment.  on  the  Mouue  Loir,  art.  78.) 
But  the  conduct  of  Naboth  has  been  quektioned  on 
different  ground  in  a  disnrtation  by  8.  Andieas,  In  Iht 
OHtid  Saerij  vol.  zfll.  p.  606. 
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lyitomaticiMy  made  on  aooount  of  the  number  of 
Kbbatical  youm,  which  would  deprive  the  purchMcr 
ol  certain  crops  within  that  period.^ 

(6.)  The  pofion  of  the  field  oould|  at  any  time, 
be  recovered  by  the  original  proprietor,  if  hia  cir- 

eumatanoei  improved,  or  by  his  next  of  kin  ^  C^^i 
i,  9.  one  who  redeemi).  The  price  to  be  paid  for 
its  redemptidn  was  to  be  fixed  according  to  the 
■une  equitable  rule  as  the  price  at  which  it  had 
been  purchased  (ver.  16). 

(c)  Houses  in  walled  dties«  were  not  suljeet  to 
the  law  of  Jubilee,  but  a  man  who  sold  his  house 
eould  redeem  it  at  any  time  within  a  full  year  of 
the  time  of  its  sale.  Aider  that  year,  it  became  the 
absolute  property  of  the  purchaser. 

(cL)  Houses  and  buildings  in  villages,  or  in  the 
country,  hemg  regarded  ss  essentiidly  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  bind,  were  not  excepted, 
but  returned  in  the  Jubilee  with  the  hmd  on  which 
they  stood. 

(e.)  The  Leviticsl  cities  were  not,  in  respect  to 
this  hw,  redconed  with  walled  towns.  If  a  Lerite 
sold  the  use  of  his  bouse,  it  reverted  to  him  in  the 
Jubilee,  and  he  might  redeem  it  at  any  previous 
time.  The  knds  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Levites* 
cities  could  not  be  parted  with  under  any  condition, 
and  were  not  therefore  aflected  by  the  bw  of  Jubilee 
(ver.  34). 

(/.)  If  a  man  had  sanctified  a  field  of  his  patri- 
mony unto  the  Lord,  it  could  be  redeemed  at  any 
time  before  the  next  year  of  Jubilee,  on  his  paying 
one  fifth  m  addition  to  the  worth  of  the  crops, 
rated  at  a  stated  valuation  (I^ev.  xxvii.  19).  If  not 
so  redeemed,  it  became,  at  the  Jubilee,  devoted  for 
ever.  If  the  man  had  previously  sold  the  usufruct 
of  the  field  to  another,  be  lost  all  right  to  redeem 
it  (w.  20,  21). 

(g.)  If  he  who  had  purchased  the  usofhict  of  a 
field  sanctified  it,  he  could  redeem  it  till  the  next 
Jubilee,  that  is,  as  long  as  his  cbim  lasted ;  but  it 
then,  as  justice  required,  returned  to  the  original 
proprietor  (ver.  22-24). 

3.  All  Israelites  who  had  become  bondmen,  either 
to  their  countrymen,  or  to  resident  foreigners,  were 
set  free  in  the  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  40,  41),  when  it 
happened  to  occur  before  their  seventh  year  of  senri- 
tude,  in  which  they  became  free  by  the  operation 
of  another  law  (Ex.  xxi.  2).  Those  who  were  bound 
to  resident  foreigneri  might  redeem  themselves,  if 
they  obtained  the  means,  at  any  time;  or  they 
might  be  redeemed  by  a  relation.  Even  the  bond- 
man who  had  submitted  to  the  ceremony  of  having 
his  ears  bored  (Ex.  xxi.  6)  had  his  fkvedom  at  the 
JubUee.<' 

Such  was  the  bw  of  the  year  of  Jubilee,  as  It  is 
given  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  was,  of  course,  like 
the  bw  of  the  sabbatical  year,  and  that  of  those 
rites  of  the  great  festivals  which  pertain  to  agricul- 


•  This  most  be  the  meaninc  of  the  price  being  cal- 

solaled  on  » the  years  of  fhilts,*'  nV^PQTpJtt^ 
(Lev.  zzv.  15, 16),  the  yean  of  tUlage,  exeludve  of  tiM 
rears  of  rest 

h  Kianold  obfwrves  (p.  64)  that  there  is  no  record 
af  the  goel  ever  exercising  his  right  tUl  after  the  death 
«r  kim  who  had  sold  the  field.  But  the  intevnce 
that  the  wotl  could  not  preriously  exercise  his  power 
leenis  to  be  hardly  wanaoted,  and  is  opposed  to  what 
to  ptrha^  the  stanplest  interpretation  of  Buth  Iv.  8, 4. 
isa  note  6,  f  V. 

«  ▲  Jewish trsdltfon,  pieseired  bj  MahnwiWis  and 
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ture,  delivered  proleptically.  The  same  fonaiOm  k 
used  —  **Wben  ye  be  come  into  the  had  wfaiafc 
I  give  unto  you  "  ~  both  in  Lev.  xxv.  2,  and  Lsr 
xxiiLlO. 

HI.  Josephus  (AnL  iU.  IS,  §  3)  statea  thsA  aL 
debts  were  remitted  in  the  year  of  Jnbilee,  while 
the  Scripture  speaks  of  the  remission  of  debts  only 
in  connection  with  the  sabbatical  year  (Deut.  xw. 
1,  2).  [Sabbatical  Year.]  He  also  describes 
the  terms  on  which  the  hdder  of  a  piece  of  kaid 
resigned  it  in  the  Jubilee  to  the  original  proprietor. 
The  former  (he  says)  produced  a  statement  of  the 
value  of  the  crops,  and  of  the  money  iriiieh  he  had 
laid  out  in  tillage.  If  the  eipeuses  proved  to  be 
more  than  the  worth  of  the  prodnoe,  the  bafamea 
was  paid  by  the  proprietor  before  the  field  was  re- 
stored. But  if  the  balance  was  on  the  other  aklai, 
the  proprietor  simply  took  back  the  field,  and, al- 
lowed him  who  had  held  it  to  retain  the  profit. 

Philo  (i>e  Stptenario,  oc  13,  14,  vol.  v.  p.  37, 
edit  Tauch.)  gives  an  account  of  the  Jubilee  agree- 
ing with  that  in  Leviticus,  and  saya  nothing  of  the 
remission  of  debts.  < 

IV.  Tliere  are  several  very  difBcolt  qjocatioiia 
connected  with  the  Jubilee,  of  which  we  now  pRK 
ceed  to  give  a  brief  view:  — 

1.  Origin  of  the  word  JvbiUe.  —  The  doubt  on 
this  point  appears  to  be  a  very  old  one.  The  He- 
brew word  is  treated  by  the  LXX.  in  dififereni 
modes.  They  have  retained  it  untranslated  in  Josh, 
ri.  8, 13  (where  we  find  K^pariimi  rev  'Ie*/HA,  and 
adXMiy^  Tov  'I«/9iiA).  In  Lev.  xxv.  they  genoally 
render  it  by  H^co-ir,  or  iu^c^^s  cynJuiauiX  but 
where  the  context  suits  it,  by  ^yiy  e^Kweffot^ 
In  Ex.  xix.  13  they  have  a/  ^ral  iml  td  c^kwiy- 
yes.  The  Vulgate  retains  the  original  word  in 
Lev.  XXV.,  as  well  as  in  Josh.  vL  ('*  buccinsB  qnamm 
OBUs  est  in  Jubilsso  *'),  and  [renders  itj  by  bmeeima 
in  Ex.  xix.  13.  It  seems,  therefore,  beyond  doubt 
that  uncertainty  respecting  the  word  must  havw 
been  felt  when  the  most  ancient  vcniona  of  the 
O.  T.  were  made. 

Neariy  all  of  the  many  coqjectures  which  have 
been  haarded  on  the  subject  are  directed  to  explain 
the  word  exclusively  in  its  bearing  on  the  year  of 
Jubilee.  This  coone  has  been  tidten  by  Joeephna 
—  iKwBtpiaif  Si  07i/udy€i  ro6ro/uii  end  by  St. 
Jerome  —  Jobel  ett  demittem  tmi  mitUm.  Many 
modem  writers  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  in 
the  same  track.  Now  in  all  such  attempts  at  ex- 
planation there  must  be  an  anachronism,  as  the 
word  is  used  in  Ex.  xix.  13,  before  the  institntioo 
of  the  Law,  where  it  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  year  of  Jubilee,  or  its  observances.  Tl»e  ex- 
pression there  used  is  b^VpT  TftTOSl ;  simihr 
to  that  in  Josh.  vl.  6,  bjVn  ^^Jja  'Slttfoa. 
The  question  seams  to  be,  ean  vj^^  here  mean 


oChen,  states  that  no  dtks  ware  th  v  leekooed,  as 
regards  the  Jubilee,  but  such  as  were  walled  fai  the 
time  of  Joshua.  Aceordtaig  to  this,  Jerwsskm  was 
excluded. 

d  nymonldes  says  that  the  Interval  between  ttis 
feast  of  Trumpets  and  the  Day  of  Atooeoieot,  In  the 
year  of  Jubilee,  was  a  time  of  riotous  rejoicing  to  all 
eervanti.  If  there  Is  any  troth  hi  the  tndllkm  that 
he  records  (which  Is  In  Itself  probable  enough),  the 
eight  days  must  have  been  a  sort  ot  SatnniaUa. 

e  The  Mishna  contains  nothing  en  the  JuhUes  bm 
imhnportsnt  scattsred  noliees,  though  it  has  a  ce» 
Mmble  tnattoe  CD  the  sahbatleal  year  (f  WInaD 
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9ie  peniliar  Hmnd,  or  the  fautnmitfit  tut  prodttdng 
iie  sottDd?    Ewakl  tufon  the  latter  notion,  and 


{Thes,  nib  ^^  p),  foUowing  the 
aid  rtnkmM  (with  whieh  oar  own  agnei),  though 

undar  v3i^  he  CKphdni    /^V   ai  danger.    De 

Wette  indinei  the  lame  way,  rendering  the  words 
in  El  xix.  18  — ^bdm  Blaaen  det  Jobelhoma.*' 
Luther  translates  the  aame  words —>*<  aenn  es  wird 
aber  lange  tdnso"  (though  he  is  not  oonsistent 
with  hinuelf  in  rendering  Josh.  ri.  5); — Bahr  ren- 
ders them,  ^  cum  trahetur  sonns,**  and  most  recent 
eritifii  agree  with  hioL  It  would  follow  from  this 
view  that  what  is  meant  in  Joihua,  when  the 
tnmpet  is  ezpresalj  mentioned,  is,  **When  the 
sound  called  JubiUt  (wliatever  that  may  be)  is 
prolonged  on  the  bom."  • 

As  regards  the  derivation  of  the  word,  it  is  now 

fery  geocnOy  ascribed  to  the  root  bs^,  «  ondarit, 
eqpiose  et  com  quodam  impetn  fluxit.**    Hence 

Kianold  ezpfauns  ^9  >%  "  id  qood  magno  strepitu 
init**;aiidheBdds,  »  duplex  igitur  in  eaiadioeris 

distingnitnr,  fluendi  et  sonandi  altera  in  v^Q 

(difaiviun),  (jcn.  ri.  17,  altera  hi  b^V  (sitis 
onisics  inventor),  (Sen.  iv.  31,  conipiena.**  The 
"»— "iwg  of  JfAUeB  would  thus  seem  to  be,  a  ruth' 
mg,  peneiralinff  mmndP  But  in  the  uncertainty, 
whkli,  it  most  be  allowed,  exists,  our  translators 
have  taken  a  safer  ooone  by  retaining  the  original 
word  in  Lev.  xxv.  and  xxvii.,  than  tluit  which  was 
taken  by  Lather,  who  has  rendered  it  by  HaUjtthr. 
%.  Warn  theJubitee  every  ^ih  or  bOth  year  t  — 
If  the  plain  words  of  Lev.  xxv.  10  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed, this  question  need  not  be  asked,  llie  state- 
menl  thai  the  Jobike  was  the  50th  year,  after  the 
BDOoesrioo  of  seven  weeks  of  years,  and  that  it  was 
distingnlshed  ikom,  not  identical  with,  the  seventh 
Bshbatical  year,  is  ss  evident  as  language  can  make 
ftL     Bat  the  difficulty  of  jostifying  the  wisdom  of 


gruunds  on  whieh  ths  opporita  view 
Mwhers.  [Sea  CoiaD.] 
h  OupsoT  (App.  p.  449)  appears  to  have  been  the 
who  pat  forth  this  view  of  the  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  The  flgoxe  of  the  pouring  along  of 
Che  ''iteh  sliieeni  of  mnaic"  is  fcmlHar  enough,  la 
laDguages  to  leoommend  it  as  probable,    but 

I  to  ouke  a  ssoond  root,  v3^,  jubiian, 
which  he  aacflbes  to  ooomatopoea,  like  the  Latin 
pAQart^  and  the  Greek  hkoki^w. 

The  foneifhl  notion  that  b^V  slgnUss  a  ram  has 

BOOM  intorat,  fttan  its  being  held  bj  the  Jews  so 
fancfally  and  by  the  Ohalilee  Paraphxast ;  and  ftom 
Its  having  inflnencfd  oar  traaslatois  in  Josh.  ri.  to 
call  the  horns  on  which  the  Jabllee  was  sounded, 
UumiMti  ofranu*  konu.  It  appears  to  come  from  the 
whieh  some  of  the  Babbis  in  early 
to  talk  rvspaetlng  the  ram  which  was 
iathepiaoaoflsBae.  They  said  (E.  Baehal 
la  Xx.  ziz.  ap.  Kxanold)  that  after  the  ram  was  burnt, 
Ood  BBlracnlonslj  rmtored  the  boi!^.  ffis  moselee 
dapoaitad  in  the  folden  alttf ;  ftom  fes  iriseera 
made  the  strings  of  DaTld*s  harp ;  his  skin  be- 
I  the  mantla  of  SQah;  his  left  horn  was  the 
of  Sfaiai ;  and  Ms  right  horn  was  to  sound 
■riah  comes  (Is.  xxviL  18).    B  Akiba,  to  con- 

this  with  the  Jnbllae,  afbms  that  b^V  to  the 

iiaUe  for  a  ram,  Ihoogfa  the  best  Arable  scholais  say 
Isaososh  weed  la  the 
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aUowing  the  land  to  have  two  yean  of  rest  in  «»• 
cessfon  has  been  felt  by  some,  and  deemed  suffldenl 
to  prove  thai  the  Jubilee  could  only  have  been  the 
49th  year,  that  is,  one  with  the  seventh  Sabbatical 
year.  But  in  such  a  case,  a  mere  d  priori  sigo- 
ment  cannot  justly  be  deemed  sufficient  to  over- 
throw a  clear  miequivocal  statement,  involving  no 
ineonsisteney,  or  physical  impoesibility.^ 

Hug  has  suggested  that  the  sabbatfcsl  year 
might  have  b^gun  in  Nisan  and  the  Jubilee  Yesr 
in  TSsri  (Winer,  tub  voce).  In  this  way  the  labon 
of  the  husbsndmen  would  only  have  been  inter- 
mitted for  a  year  and  a  half.  But  it  is  sorely  a 
very  harsh  supposition  to  imagine  that  Hoses  would 
have  spoken  of  the  insUtution  of  the  two  yean,  and 
of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each  oUrar, 
withont  noticing  such  a  distinction,  had  it  existed. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  sabbatical  year  and 
the  year  of  Jnbilee  both  begsn  in  TSsri,  as  ii  stated 
in  the  Mishna  (AosA  Hashamif  p.  800,  edit  Suren.). 
[Sabbatical  Yeab.] 

The  simplest  view,  and  the  only  one  which  ac- 
cords with  the  sacred  text,  is,  thai  the  year  vriiich 
followed  the  eeventh  eabbatical  year  was  the  JubHee, 
which  was  intercalated  between  two  eeries  of  sab- 
batical yean,  so  that  the  next  year  was  the  first  of 
a  new  half  century,  and  the  seventh  year  after  thai 
was  the  first  sabbatical  year  of  the  other  series. 
Thus  the  Jubilee  was  strictly  a  Pentecoet  year, 
hoUing  the  same  relation  to  the  preceding  seven 
sabbatical  years,  u  the  day  of  Pentecost  did  to 
the  seven  Sabbath  days.  Substantially  the  same 
formula,  in  reference  to  this  point,  is  used  in  each 
caee<'  (cf.  Lev.  xxilL  15, 16,  xxv.  8-10). 

8.  Were  DtbU  remitted  in  the  JubUeet—Vd^ 
word  ii  said  of  this  in  the  O.  T.,  or  in  Philo.  The 
affirmative  reets  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Joee- 
phus.  Hannonides  saya  aqneesly  that  the  remis- 
sion of  debts  <  was  a  point  of  distinction  between 
the  sabbaUcal  year  and  the  Jubilee.  The  Mishna 
is  to  the  same  eflect  {ShebOthj  cap.  x.  p.  194,  edit 
Suren.)y  It  eeems  tliat  Josephus  must  either  liaw 


The  other  notions  raspaotiag'  the  word  naj  be  found 
in  Vnllar  {Mite,  Sae.  p.  1096  f. ;  Oiltci  Saeri,  vol. 
Ix.),  in  Caipiov  (p.  448  f.),  and,  moat  complataly  glvan, 
in  Kxanold  (p.  11  f.). 

e  Tlia  only  diatinguiahfld  Jewish  teacher  who  advo* 
eated  the  olafana  of  the  48th  year  was  R.  Jahada.  He 
was  followed  hj  the  Gaonim,  certain  doetora  who  took 
ap  the  exposition  of  the  Talmud  after  the  work  waa 
completed,  ttam  the  aerenth  to  ttie  eleventh  eentuxy 
(Winer,  $ub  vou).  The  principal  Christian  wiftais  on 
the  same  side  are,  SoaUgsr,  Petavios,  Uaahar,  Conmna, 
and  Sehroader. 

d  Bwald  (MtertkUmer,  p.  419)  and  otheiB,  have  re- 
ferred the  words  of  Is.  xxxvii.  80  to  the  JabUee  yeer 
soooeeding  the  sahbath  year.  But  Geaaniua  adopts 
another  view  ef  the  passage,  which  aooords  better  witb 
the  context  He  regards  it  as  moiely  teftirriiig  to  the 
continuance  of  the  deaolatton  oooaslooed  by  the  war 
for  two  years. 

The  language  of  Joaephus  and  of  Philo,  and  cf  every 
eminent  Jewlah  and  Christian  writer,  except  thoea  thai 
have  been  menttoned,  are  !n  fovor  of  the  fiftieth  year. 
Ideler  haa  taken  up  the  matter  very  satlsfeotorQy 
{Handb.  dtr  Ckron.  i.  p.  606). 

«  Whether  thia  was  an  abaolnto  nmissloa  cf  debts, 
or  merely  a  juuitium  for  the  year,  will  be  considaBed 

/  *  Oinahorf  ,  in  his  art  on  the  year  cf  Jabllee  In 

Sitto*s  CH.  tfmu.  Lil.,  8d  ed.,  says  that  this  rs» 

erenee  to  the  BClf  hna  is  erroneous,  the 

I  qnsstloo  not  spsaking  of  the  Jnfaike  at  alL 
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vlioOy  made  ■  mitiaka,  or  thai  he  hat  drawn  loo 
vide  an  inferanoe  from  the  geDenl  eharaetrr  of  the 
jfear.  Of  ooune  to  thoee  iHbio  were  in  bondage  for 
Iheir  debts,  the  freedom  oonforrad  by  the  Jubilee 
Bint  hftfe  amounted  to  a  remimion;  aa  did,  not 
lem,  their  freedom  at  the  and  of  thehr  eera  yean 
of  tenritode. 

The  flrat  Jubilee  jear  must  hftve  Men  im  doe 
eourse  alter  the  first  seven  sabbatical  years.  For 
the  oommeneemcnt  of  the  series  on  vliich  the 
iUfftyskwi  of  sabbatical  jean  was  reekoned,  see 
Chkomolooy,  vol.  L  p^  437,  and  Sabbatical 
Vkab. 

V.  liafanonides,  and  the  Jewish  writen  fai  gen> 
sral,  consider  that  the  Jubilee  was  obserred  till  the 
destruction  of  the  fint  Temple.  But  there  is  no 
direct  historical  notice  of  its  obserranee  on  amy  one 
occasion,  either  in  the  books  of  the  0.  T.,  or  in  any 
other  records.  The  only  passages  in  the  Fropheli 
which  can  be  regarded  with  much  confidence,  as 
referring  to  the  Jubilee  in  any  way,  are  Is.  v.  7,  8, 
9,  10;  Is.  ki.  1,  2;  Kb.  riL  IS,  18;  Es.  zM.  16, 
17, 18.  Regarding  Is.  zxzrii.  80,  see  noted;  p.  148& 
Some  haTe  doubted  whether  the  law  of  Jubilee  ever 
came  into  actual  operation  (Michaelis,  Lawg  of 
Mou$y  art.  hum.,  and  Winer,  mA  voce),  othen 
have  eoofidcntly  denied  it  (Kran«iM,  p.  80;  Hnp- 
Md,  pt  iii.  p.  90).  But  Ewald  contends  that  the 
kistitutkm  is  eminently  practical  In  the  character 
ef  its  details,  and  that  the  accidental  circnmslaDee 
of  no  particttkr  instance  of  its  obeenrance  having 
been  recorded  in  the  Jewish  history  proves  nothing. 
Besides  the  passages  to  which  reference  has  ben 
made,  he  applies  several  others  to  the  Jubilee.  He 
conceives  that  **  the  year  of  visitation  '*  mentioned 
in  Jer.  zl.  23,  zziii.  12,  zlviii.  44,  denotes  the  pun- 
ishment of  those  who,  in  the  Jubike,  withheld  by 
tyranny  or  fraud  the  possessions  or  the  liberty  of 
the  poor.o  From  Jer.  zzxii.  6-12  he  infers  that 
the  Law  was  restored  to  opemtlon  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah^  {Akerthikmtr^  p.  424,  note  1). 

YI.  llie  Jubilee  is  to  be  n^garded  as  the  outer 
eirde  of  that  great  sabbatical  syst^i  which  com- 
prises within  it  the  sabbatical  year,  the  sabbatical 
month,  and  the  Sabbath  day.  [Feasts.]  The  rest 
and  restoration  of  each  member  of  the  state,  in  his 
spiritual  relation,  bdongs  to  the  weekly  Sabbath 
and  the  sabbatical  month,  while  the  land  had  its 
rest  and  relief  in  the  sabbatical  year.    But  the 


«  The  words  of  Isaiah  (v.  7-10)  may.  It  would 
with  mors  distinctDeM,  be  understood  to  the 
sfliBct,  as  denouncing  woe  sgattist  thoet  who  bad  un- 
righteoQBljr  hindered  the  Jubilee  ftvm  effecting  Its 
<rt:t)ect. 

^  Is  there  not  a  diffleulty  In  eonilderfaig  this  pas> 
sage  to  have  any  bearing  on  the  Juhllee,  frtnn  its 
relatiDg,  apparently,  to  a  priest's  field  ?  (See  %  II. 
B  (e).)  At  all  eTenti,  the  transaction  was  merely  the 
transfer  of  land  from  one  member  of  a  femlly  to 
uiother,  with  a  recognition  of  a  preference  allowed 
o  a  near  relation  to  purehase.  llie  ease  Bsentkmed 
Jloth  iv.  8  f.  appears  to  go  fkirther  In  Ulusteatlng  the 
Jubilee  principle.  —  Naomi  Is  about  to  sell  a  field  of 
BUmelecb's  property.  Boas  proposes  to  the  next  of 
kin  to  purchase  It  of  her,  In  order  to  prerent  It  from 
lolng  out  of  the  femily,  and,  on  his  reftaial,  takes  It 
uluiielf,  as  baring  the  next  rig^t 

c  The  foundation  of  the  law  of  Jubilee  appean  to 
be  so  essentially  connected  with  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  It  seems  stiange  that  Mlchaells  should  have  oono 
idently  afllrmed  Its  Bgyptlan  origin,  while  yet  he 
•ekaoaltfOges  that  he  can  prodoee  no  spsolfie  etidtase 
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Jnbilee  is  more  Immediately  connected  with  tin 
body  politic;  and  it  was  only  as  a  member  of  the 
state  Uut  each  person  cono^ned  could  partici|ed« 
in  its  providona.  It  has  less  of  a  i&ninally  religious 
aspect  than  either  of  the  other  sabbatical  institu- 
tions, and  its  detaib  were  of  a  mese  immediately 
practical  character.  It  was  not  distinguished  by 
any  preecribed  religious  observance  peculiar  to  iteelf| 
lilce  the  rites  of  the  Sabbath  day  and  of  the  sab- 
batical month ;  nor  even  by  anything  like  the  read- 
ing of  the  Law  in  the  sabbatical  year.  But  in  the 
Hebrew  state,  polity  and  religion  were  never  sep- 
arated, nor  was  their  eeeential  connection  ever 
dropped  out  of  sight.  Hence  the  year  was  hal- 
kwed,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  by  the  solema 
blast  of  the  Jubilee  trumpets,  on  the  same  day  on 
which  the  sins  of  the  people  had  been  acknowledged 
in  the  general  fi»t,  and  in  which  they  had  beira 
symbolically  expiated  by  the  entrance  of  the  high- 
priest  into  the  holy  ef  holies  with  the  hkMNl  of  the 
appointed  victims.  Hence  also  the  deeper  ground 
of  the  provisions  of  the  institutioo  is  stated  with 
marked  emphasis  in  the  Law  itself.  —  The  land  was 
to  be  rcetored  to  the  fimillcs  to  which  it  had  been 
at  first  allotted  by  divine  direction  (Joeh.  ziv.  2), 
because  it  was  the  Lord's.  «*The  land  shall  not 
be  sold  finr  ever:  fot  the  land  is  mine;  fer  ye  aiu 
strangers  and  siQoumers  with  me  "  (Lev.  zxr.  28). 
"  I  am  the  Lord  your  Qod  whidi  brought  you  forth 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  give  you  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  to  be  your  God"  (ver.  88).  — The 
Hebrew  bondman  was  to  have  the  pririlsge  of 
claiming  his  liberty  as  a  right,  becanae  he  ceedd 
never  become  the  property  of  any  one  but  Jehovah. 
"  For  they  are  my  servants  which  I  brought  forth 
out  of  the  knd  of  Egypt;  they  shall  not  be  sold  as 
bondmen  "  (ver.  42).  **  For  unto  me  the  duldnn 
of  Israd  are  servants,  whom  I  brosight  forth  out  of 
the  bnd  of  Egypt"  ^  (ver.  (6). 

If  regarded  from  an  ordinary  point  ef  view,  the 
Jubilee  in»  calculated  to  meet  and  remedy  tboes 
incidents  which  are  inevitable  in  the  coarse  of 
human  scciety;  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
inordinate  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few ;  and  to 
relieve  those  whom  misfortune  or  fouH  had  reduced 
to  poverty.  As  far  as  legislaUon  could  go,  its  pro- 
visions tended  to  restore  thai  equality  in  outward 
circumstances  which  in»  instituted  In  the  first 
ssttlement  of  the  knd  by  Joehua.<'   But  if  we  look 


on  the  snbjset  (Jfos.  lam^  art.  78).  The  enly  wvD- 
proved  instanee  ef  anything  like  H  In  other  naCkma 
appean  to  be  that  of  the  Palmattsns,  mentlooed  by 
Skmbo,  Ub.  vll.  (p.  816.  edit.  OSsanb.).  Be  says  that 
they  redistributed  their  land  eveiyel^t  yean.  Swald 
following  ttis  statement  of  Plutarch,  lefen  to  the 
Institution  of  lyeurgas ;  but  BIr.  Qroto  has  ^vea 
anoth«r  view  of  the  matter  (J9i«<.  ^  Qr**ee,  toL  tL 
p.  680). 

d  A  coUateial  rMult  of  tfas  weikteg  of  the  Jubilee 
must  have  bseu  the  preservation  of  the  genealogleal 
tobies,  and  the  nudntenance  of  the  distinetion  of  tha 
tribes.  Bwald  and  Mlchaells  suppose  that  the  tables 
were  s7>tematlcaUy  eoRectcd  and  filled  up  at  eaca 
Jubilee. %  This  seems  reasonable  enough,  In  order  that 
the  fresh  names  might  be  filled  In,  that  iireguUuitlei 
arliiing  from  the  dying  out  of  femlUes  might  be  recti 
fled,  and  that  disputed  claims  might  be,  as  fia*  as  poe 
sible,  authoritotlwly  met. 

Its  eflhct  In  maintaining  the  distinction  of  the  trfbsi 
li  Illustrated  In  the  appeal  saade  by  the  tribe  of  Ifaa 
asseh  In  ngard  to  the  daughten  of  Zelopbebad  (Nuns 
4).    The  ssnss  of  the  fsssags  Is, 
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it  in  its  mora  iiHicial  chflneUr,  m  %  pvi  cf 
Mm  dinne  law  ^pdnted  for  the  ehoiea  people,  iti 
pnc^eal  beariii|i;  mw  to  Tindicate  Um  right  of  each 
bncUte  to  his  paii  in  the  oovoiaut  wlikh  Jehovah 
had  made  with  hia  fiUhen  reipectbig  the  land  of 
praiuae.  The  loud  notei  of  the  Jubilee  home 
^jmboliaed  the  voiee  of  the  Lord  prodaiming  the 
mtaration  of  potitiical  order,  at  (aeoordiog  to  Jew- 
iah  trutition)  the  hbit  hn  the  Feast  of  TrumpeU 
hedften  daya  before,  emamemorated  the  ereatioo 
oT  the  worid  and  the  eompfetkn  of  the  material 


In  the  ineitral>le  wioeHaiDty  reepecting  the  foet 
ef  the  observance  of  the  JnbUee,  it  ia  important 
that  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  record  of  the 
Law,  whether  it  was  obeyed  or  not,  wsa,  and  is,  a 
esoaUnt  witness  for  the  truth  of  those  great  social 
principles  on  which  the  theocracy  was  eitablished.« 
Moreiyver,  from  the  allusions  which  are  made  to  it 
by  the  propheta,  it  must  have  become  a  standing 
prophecy  in  the  hesrte  of  the  devout  Hebrews. 
They  who  waited  hn  foith  for  the  salvation  of  hnd 
«■«  kept  in  mhid  of  that  spiritual  Jubilee  which 
was  to  come  (Luke  !▼.  19),  in  which  every  one  of 
the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham  was  to  have,  in  the 
ri^t  of  God,  an  equality  which  no  accident  could 
seer  diatuzi) ;  and  a  glorious  freedom,  in  that  lib- 
erty with  which  He  Ihat  was  to  come  was  to  make 
hun  five,  and  which  no  foros  or  ihmd  could  ever 
take  from  him. 

There  are  several  monographs  on  the  Jubilee,  of 
which  Kranold  has  givan  a  catalogue.  There  ia  a 
treatise  by  Maimonides,  de  Atmo  Sabbatioo  et  Ju- 
Wao.  Of  more  recent  works,  the  most  important 
sre  thaiof  J.  Q.  C  KranoU  himself  GmtmeiUaiio 
de  tmmo  ffebraorum  Jvbilao,  Gcttingen,  1887,  4to, 
end  thai  of  Carpwv,  first  published  in  1730,  but 
sfterwards  incorporated  in  the  Appnrahm  Hutorioo- 
Cridem,  p.  447  ff.;  EwaU  {AUerthamet',  p.  415, 
ft)  and  Bahr  (SyiiUlik,  vol  U.  p.  572  ft.),  but 
sepeeially  the  htler,  have  treated  the  subject  in  a 
very  instructive  noanner.  Hupfeld  (Ooaunentatio 
de  Htbrmorum  FestU,  pt  iii.  1852)  has  lately  dealt 
with  it  in  a  willful  and  reeklesi  style  of  criticism. 
Of  other  writer^  those  who  appear  to  have  done 
meet  to  illustrste  the  Jubilee,  sre  Cunseus  {de  Rep, 
HAr,  c  iL  $  ir.,  in  the  CriiMX  Saeri,  vol.  ix.  p. 
378  C),  and  Michaelis  (  Commentariei  on  the  Lain 
^Mou*^  voL  i.  p.  376  ff.,  fjiglish  translation). 
Vttringa  notices  the  prophetical  bearing  of  the 
Jubilee  in  lib.  iv.  c  4  of  tlie  Obtervatione*  Saerm, 
Ughtfoot  {ffarm,  Evang,  ta  Imc,  iv.  19)  pursues 
the  suljjeet  in  a  fanciful  manner,  and  makes  out 
thsi  Christ  suffered  in  a  Jubilee  year.  For  this  he 
is  well  rebuked  by  Oarpaov  {App,  Hi$t.  CriL  p. 
468).  Schubert  {Sgmdoiik  iu  Trataiu)  has  fol- 
hmed  in  nesriy  the  same  trsok,  and  has  been 
sasweved  by  Bohr.  B.  C. 

JXJ'OAL  (^7f^  [prob.  Jehovah  U  mighty, 
Dietr.]:  *lWxaX :  Juchal),  son  of  Sbelemiah 
(Jcr.  xxxviii.  1).     Elsewhere  called  Jrhucai*. 

JTUDA  (*IoMaf,  u  «.  Judas;  *IaMa  bsing 
mly  the  genitive  case). 


isnuMl  in  most  venioos.    It  ie,  "  And  sven  when  the 
Jablkw  eomes,  their  inharitanoe  will  ba  In  another 

Mb*."*    The  mulling  the  partlele  DH  by  etitmui 

liSidifofltariJy  vtodleatad  by  Kiaookl,  p!  88. 

As  rffaris  the  nason  ef  the  exception  of  honsee 
li  towns  ftom  the  law  of  Jubilee,  BUir  has  observed 
Aeft  ss  they  were  ehleflly  lahaUtsd  fcy 
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L  [Jtidlti.]  Son  of  Joseph  m  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  (Luke  iiL  80),  in  the  nuitli  generation  fkoa 
David,  about  the  time  of  King  Jossh. 

2.  [Judo.]  Son  of  Joanna  [Joannas]  or  Hana- 
nkh  [Hamaniah,  8]  (Luke  iii  96).  He  seema 
to  be  certainly  the  same  person  as  AUud  in  Bfotl. 

1 13.    His  name,  n'jnrP,  ia  identical  with  thai 

€f  Tin^^tii  only  that  an  is  prefixed;  and  whei 
Rhesa  is  discarded  from  Luke*s  line,  and  alhmanoi 
is  made  for  St.  Matthew's  omission  of  generatiom 
hi  his  genealogy,  their  times  will  agree  perfectly 
Both  may  be  the  same  as  Hodaiah  of  1  Chr.  iii 
34.     See  Hervey*s  Gmealogiei,  p.  118  ff. 

3.  [JiMJris.]  One  of  the  Loni*s  brethren,  euO' 
merated  in  Msrk  vi.  8.  [Josbs;  Joseph.]  On 
the  question  of  his  identity  with  Jude  the  brothst 
of  James,  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles  (Luke  ri.  16 ; 
Acts  i.  18),  and  with  the  author  of  the  general 
Epistle,  see  art.  Jims.  In  Matt  xiii.  55  his  name 
is  given  in  the  A.  Y.  as  JuDAa  [and  should  lie  so 
given,  Msrk  vi.  3]. 

4.  [JudaM,"]  The  patriarch  Jodah  (Sue.  56; 
Luke  iii.  33;  Heb.  rii.  14;  Rev.  v.  5,  vii.  5)  [or 
in  the  hst  three  passsges,  the  name  of  the  tribe.] 

A.  0.  H. 

•  JUDA,  A  CITY  OF  (A.  v.),  for  wiKu  loMa 
hi  Luke  i.  39,  where  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth  Uved, 
and  where  probably  John  the  Baptist  was  bom. 
But  wliother  a  town  so  named  is  mesnt,  or  the  ter* 
ritory  of  Juda  (=  *Iati8afa)  is  disputed.  In  the 
latter  case  the  city  is  spoken  of  merely  as  one  ^*  in 
the  hill  country  (4p«ii^y,  Luke) "  of  Judssa,  the 
name  of  which  may  have  been  unknown  to  Luke. 
Some  suppose  that  Uie  nameless  city  may  have  been 
Hebron,  as  that  was  both  among  the  hiUs  and  be- 
kmged  to  the  priesU  (Josh.  xxvi.  11).  SoLightfooi 
{Hur.  Bebr.  u.  493,  Botterd.  1686),  Sepp  {Ltbtm 
Chritti,  ii.  8),  end  Andrews  (/'(/e  of  our  Lord,  p. 
65).  The  Franciscans  have  a  Cbnvent  of  St.  Jolm 
at  *ilin  K&rim,  a  little  west  of  Jerusalem,  where 
they  phtoe  the  house  of  Zacharias  and  the  nativity 
of  the  Forerunner  (Thomion*s  Land  and  Book,  iL 
536  ff ).  Others  regard  this  Juda  aa  the  name  of 
the  town  itself,  ai^  identicel  with  the  modem 
JUUa,  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hebron.  Dr. 
Robinson,  after  Reland  {Palouiina,  p.  870),  adopts 
this  view  {BM.  Be»,  U.  906,  end  Greek  Harm^ 
Notes,  $  4).  That  this  JOIa  and  Juttah  in  Josh, 
xxi.  16,  are  the  same,  no  one  can  doubt;  but  it 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  JiUa  and  Juda  are 
the  same.  Meyer  (on  Luke  i.  89)  csUs  it  an  arbi* 
trsry  supposition.  Block  also  objects  {SynopL  £'r- 
i:<dnm^,  i.  53)  that  if  Luke  had  been  aoquamted  with 
the  name,  he  wouU  naturally  have  introduced  it  in 
ver.  93.  If  Juda  answers  to  Juttah  {zsYiUta). 
it  can  be  only  as  a  vsry  mutilated  form;  for  oth- 
erwise Juda  and  Juttah  (TUS^)  have  no  ety- 
mologisal  rektion  to  esch  other.  H. 

JUDiB'A  or  JUDE'A  (*Iev3a/a),  a  territo- 
rial division  which  succeeded  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  ancient  Undmarks  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  and 

tradesmen,  whose  wealth  did  not  eonalat  in  Unds,  It 
WW  reeionable  that  they  should  retain  them  in  abeo- 
lute  posaessioQ.  It  has  been  ooi^Jectared  that  many 
of  these  tradesmen  were  fonaign  proselytaa,  who  eonld 
not  hold  property  in  the  land  which  was  sultfset  M 
the  law  of  Jubilee. 

•  This  view  Is  powstftaUyssI  forth  hyliithi. 
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Indah  in  thdr  ngpeethre  eaptivitiM.  Hm  void 
frvt  oeeun  Dan.  v.  18  (A.  Y.  *« Jewry"),  and  the 
lift  mentioD  of  the  **  prorinoe  of  Judsa  **  it  io 
the  book  of  Earn  (t.  8);  it  is  aUnded  to  in  Keb-zi. 
8  (Habr.  and  A.  V.  "  Jodah'*),  and  wm  the  ranilt 
■f  the  diTiilon  of  the  Penian  empire  mentioned 
by  Herodotoe  (iii.  89-87),  under  Darioa  (oomp. 
EeOi.  Tiii.  9;  Dan.  iri  1).  In  the  Apocryphal 
Booki  the  word  ** province**  ia  dropped,  and 
throughoat  the  books  of  Eadras,  Tobit,  Judith, 
and  Maooabeea,  the  ezpremions  are  the  **  land  of 
Jodaa,"  »<Judfla"  (A.  V.  frequenUy  « Jewry  **X 
and  throughout  the  N.  T.  In  the  words  of  Jo* 
Mphus,  **  The  Jews  made  preparations  for  the  work 
(of  rebuilding  the  walls  under  Nehemiah)  —  a 
name  which  Uiey  received  forthwith  on  their  re- 
tuni  from  Babylon,  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which 
being  the  iknt  to  arrive  in  those  parts,  gave  name 
both  to  the  inhabitanU  and  the  territwy"  (AnL 
XL  6,  $  7).  But  other  tribes  also  returned  from 
BabyloD,  such  as  the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Levi 
(Ear.  i.  5,  and  z.  5-0;  Neb.  zi.  4-86),  scattered 
remnants  of  the  **  children  of  Ephimim  and  Man- 
asseb"  (1  Chr.  ix.  8),  or  "Israel,"  as  they  are 
dsewhere  called  (Ear.  ii.  70,  iii.  I,  and  z.  6;  Neh. 
vii.  73),  and  others  whoee  pedigree  was  not  ascer- 
tainable (Ear.  iL  69).  In  &ct  so  many  returned 
that  in  the  eaae  of  tlie  sin-oflMng  the  number  of 
he-goats  oflbred  was  twelve,  according  to  the  origi- 
nal number  of  the  tribes  (iMd  vi.  17,  see  alao  riii. 
86).  There  had  indeed  been  more  or  less  of  an 
amalgamation  from  the  days  of  Heaeklah  (3  Chr. 
zzz.-zzzi.),  which  continued  ever  afterwards,  down 
to  the  very  days  of  our  Lord.  Anna,  wife  of 
I%anuel,  for  instance,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Aaber 
(St  Luke  ii  86),  St.  Paul  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min (Rom.  zi.  1),  St  Barnabas,  a  Lento,  and  so 
forth  (Aoto  iv.  86 ;  comp.  Aeto  zxvi.  7 ;  and  Pri- 
deanz,  Comuction,  vol.  i.  p.  138-180,  ed.  McGaul). 
On  the  other  hand  the  schismatieal  tomple  upon 
Mount  (Seriaim  drew  many  ci  the  diiafiected  Jews 
from  their  own  proper  country  (Joeeph.  AnL  zi.  8); 
Kasareth,  a  city  of  (Salilee,  was  the  raidenoe  of 
our  Lord's  own  parents;  Bethsaida,  that  of  three 
of  his  Apostles;  the  borders  of  the  sea  of  (jalilee 
generally,  that  of  moat  of  them.  The  aeeoe  of 
his  preaching  —  intended  aa  it  was,  during  his 
earthly  ministry,  for  the  kwt  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel  —  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  hut  part 
of  it,  confined  to  (iaiilee.  Hu  discipkis  are  ad- 
dreeaed  by  the  two  angels  subsequently  to  his 
Ascension,  as  "men  of  Galilee  *'  (Acts  i.  11),  and 
it  was  asked  by  the  multitude  that  came  together 
In  wonder  on  the  day  of  Penteooet,  "  Are  not  all 
these  who  speak,  (Galileans?**  (Acts  U.  7).  Thus, 
neither  did  all  who  were  Jews  inhabit  that  limited 
territory  called  Judaa;  nor  again  was  Judaa  in- 
habited solely  by  that  tribe  which  gave  name  to  it, 
or  even  in  solo  conjunction  with  Benjamin  and 
Levi. 

Once  more  as  regards  the  territory.  In  a  wide 
and  more  improper  sense,  the  term  Judssa  was 
sometimes  extended  to  the  whole  country  of  the 
Canaanitea,  its  ancient  inhabitants  (Joseph.  AnL  i. 

$  3);  and  even  in  the  (Sospels  we  seem  to  read 
f  the  coasts  of  Judna  beyond  Jordan  (St  Matt 
lix.  1;  St  Mark  x.  1),  a  phrase  perfaapa  oounto- 
oanced  by  Joeephus  no  less  {AnL  xii.  4,  $  11;  comp. 
Josh.  xix.  84),  if  the  usual  rsndering  of  these  paa- 
sagca  is  to  be  foUowed  (see  Reknd,  Pakutina,  I 
%\  u  He  stimth  up  the  people,  teaching  throu^fa- 
-i»  aD  Jewry  Orar  Sxrt  r^s  'IwSnUu)  Uffinmng 
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fi-om  GaSke,  mito  thia  place,**  aaid  the  ddsf 
priesto  of  our  Lord  (St  Luke  xztiL  6).  With 
Ptolemy,  moreover  (see  Beiand,  ibid.\  and  with 
Dion  C^assius  (zzzviii.  16),  Jndsa  ia  syiionyiDoaa 
with  Pslestina-Syiia;  the  btler  adding  thai  the 
term  Paleetine  had  given  place  to  it  With  Stnbc 
(zvi.  p.  760  ff.)  it  is  the  common  denomination  for 
the  whole  inknd  comitiy  between  (jaaa  and  Antl- 
Libanua,  thus  including  Galilee  and  Samaim 
Similariy,  the  Jews,  aocording  to  Tadtne  (BuL  ▼ 
6),  occupied  the  eonntiy  between  Arabia  on  the  ^ 
£^t  on  the  S.,  Phcenicia  and  the  aea  on  the  W. 
and  Syria  on  the  K.;  and  by  the  same  writer  bcth 
Pompey  and  Titus  are  saiid  to  have  oonqnssd 
Judsa,  the  other  and  leas  important  diviaiona  ef 
course  included. 

Still,  notwithstanding  all  these  huge  significa- 
tions which  have  been  affized  to  it,  Judan  waa,  in 
atrict  hwguage,  the  name  of  the  third  diairict,  west 
of  the  Jordan,  and  aouth  of  Samaria.  Its  north- 
em  boundary,  according  to  Joaephua  {B,  J.vLt, 
$  6)  was  a  village  cdled  Aniath,  ita  aootbem 
anotiier  village  named  Jardaa.  Its  general  breadth 
waa  from  the  Jordan  to  Joppa,  though  its  eoaal 
did  not  end  there,  and  it  was  latteriy  aubdivided 
into  eleven  lots  or  portions,  with  Jerusalem  for 
their  centre  (Joeeph.  sWdL).  In  a  word  it  embodied 
^  the  original  territoriea  of  the  tribes  of  Jvdah  and 
Beqjamin,  together  with  Dan  and  Simeon;  hm^ 
almost  the  same  with  the  old  kingdom  of  Jodah, 
and  about  100  miles  in  length  and  60  in  breadth  ** 
(Lewis,  Heb.  RqmbL  i.  8). 

It  was  made  a  portion  of  the  Roman  preiuiee 
of  Syria  upon  the  dqioaition  of  Arehebna,  the  elh- 
nareh  of  Judsa  in  a.  D.  6,  and  was  governed  by  a 
procurator,  who  was  subject  to  the  governor  of 
Syria.  The  procurator  resided  at  OKniea  en  the 
coast,  and  not  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  AnL  zviL  18, 
§6;  zviiLl,  §1;3,§1;  8,$1).  Its  history  u  a 
Roman  province  is  related  imder  Jkrubalem  (p. 
1801  AT.),  and  the  phyrieal  foatmes  of  the  country  an 
described  in  the  article  PALXarnifB.      £.  S.  ft 

*  JJTDMrK,  Thb  Lahd  of  (^  *Iov8a(a  x^^po, 
Mark  i.  6;  or  ^  *Iov8a/a  7^,  John  UL  28),  the 
country  of  Judsa  as  distinguished  from  the  c^tal 
or  Jerusalem.  H. 

*  JUD JS'A,  Thb  WiLDKBinaa  of  (^  &wi«s 
T^f  ^lov^nias'dtiertym  Jndom)^  designates  me  ra- 
gkm  in  which  John  the  Baptist  made  hb  first  appeaiw 
ance  as  the  herakl  of  the  Messiah  (Matt  iii  1). 
It  is  the  same,  no  doubt,  as  the  <«wi]demess  of 


Jodah »»  (rrpn^  "^5^9)  ^  Jwig.  l  i6.    ii 

by  along  the  easteni  border  of  Judaa  towards 
the  Dead  Sea,  in  which  were  the  "aix  eitaes  with 
their  viUages  *'  mentioned  to  Joah.  zv.  61  t  It 
was  the  scene  of  many  of  David's  perils  and  eecapns 
during  the  days  of  bis  persecution  by  Saul  [Aduu> 
lam;  £k-obdi;  Tbkoa].  It  was  a  desert,  of 
course,  not  in  our  own,  but  the  oriental  aenee;  i.  c, 
fit  for  cultivation  at  totervals,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
resorted  to  mainly  as  pasture-ground.  As  soeh 
terms  must  be  more  or  less  fluctuating,  it  may  have 
included  also  the  western  shove  of  the  Jordan  north 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  Joeephus  also  deagnates 
as  iMiios  (B,  J.  iii.  10,  $  7,  and  iv.  8,  §§  8,  8). 
(See  &A*»  SynopL  HrkUbrumff  dtr  dni  trttm 
Ewangdieny  L  141.) 

Mark  (t  4)  and  Luke  (ilL  8)  nfor  to  the  semi 
deeert  simply  as  fpi|^t.  Luke*s  i^  vwptxmpt 
rov  *Iop8drov  (iU.  8)  inchides  the  wider  dieoil 
of  John*a  labors  at  a  later  period,  aa  to  the  nanm 
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if  Ut  minbtiy  he  pmched  now  on  thii  lide  of 
'Im  Jordan  and  now  on  that  It  is  nnneccwary,  ai 
trail  aa  inoorreet,  to  guppoae  that  any  part  of  thia 
Jndsan  desert  laj  on  the  eaat  of  the  river.  It 
sertainly  ia  not  jost  to  regard  i^  Ipiy/Aos  rris  *lo«r 
Sa(a»  (Matt.  iii.  1),  as  equivalent  to  ^  -rtplx^pos 
rev  *lopddyw  (Matt  iii.  6);  for  the  btter  (the 
GkoTf  or  Jordan  Valley)  denotes  the  general  r^on 
from  which,  and  not  that  to  which,  the  people  came 
br  bap^.  (See  ako  BibL  Sacra,  iziii.  690.) 
Henoe,  if  the  desert  of  the  Saviour's  temptation 
(Matt.  It.  1  if.)  was  in  Peraa  (Stanley,  KUicott), 
it  wsa  a  difierent  one  fiom  that  in  Judsea.  To 
vge  DO  other  reason,  the  proximity  of  Matt  iiL  1 
to  iv.  1  is  advefse  to  that  opinion.  Probably  the 
Savioiir  went  to  be  tempted  to  a  remoter  pari  of 
the  desert  previously  mentioned ;  but  on  returning  to 
John  after  the  lapse  of  forty  days,  he  finmd  him  at 
Bethabarm,  or  Bethany,  beyond  the  Jordan  (John 
i.  38).  The  actual  place  of  the  temptation  may 
bave  been  K^nmUU  (a  oorruptioD  of  quadraffintOj 
40  days),  a  part  of  the  desert  back  of  Jericho  to- 
wards Jenmlem.  It  is  a  high  mountain  cut  off 
from  the  pittn  by  a  wall  of  rook  1,900  or  1,600  fiwt 
high,  b  frightfully  desoUte,  is  infbsted  with  wild 
beasts  and  reptiles,  and  thus  answers  fiilly  to  Msrk's 
Bgnifieant  intimation  (i.  13)  rsspeeting  the  wildiiess 
of  the  seene  (jierii  tAp  Btipimv)*  H. 

JU1>AH  (H'y^n^,  t.  e.  Yehflda  [i^roue, 
l»fmar\i  *IoMar  in  Gen.  xziz.  86;  Alex.  leuSa; 
ebewhere  *Ia^ar  in  hoth  MSS.  and  in  N.  T.;  and 
so  also  Joaephns:  Jyda\  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob 
snd  the  fourth  of  Leah,  the  last  before  the  tempo- 
rary cessation  in  the  birtha  of  her  children.  His 
wliole  ImJthers  were  Reuben,  Slmecm,  and  Levi, 
elder  than  himself —  issachar  and  Zebulun  younger 
(see  xixT.  93).  The  name  is  ezphuned  as  having 
originated  in  Leah's  exclamation  of  ** praise"  at 
thia  fresh  gift  of  Jehovah —  «« She  said,  «nowwiIl 

I  pnise  (rniH,  6dek)  Jehovah,*  and  she  called 
his  name  Tehudah  '*  ((Sen.  xzix.  36).  The  same 
play  ia  preserved  ui  the  blessing  of  Jacob  —  "  Ju- 
dah,  thoa  wliom  thy  brethren  shall  praise!  "  (ilix. 
3).  The  name  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  O.  T.  In  the  Apocrypha,  however,  it  appears 
m  the  great  hero  Jucbs  Maocabaeus;  in  the  N.  T. 
hi  Jn£,  Judaa  Iscariot,  and  others.      [Juda; 

JUDAB.] 

Of  the  individual  Judah  more  tnuts  are  pre- 
ssrved  than  of  any  other  of  the  patriarchs  with 
the  exception  of  Joseph.  In  the  matter  of  the  sale 
of  Joaeph,  he  and  Reuben  stand  out  in  favorable 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  brothers.  But  for  their 
interference  he,  who  was  **  thmr  brother  and  their 
4esh,**  would  have  been  certunly  put  to  death. 
Thoogh  nf>t  the  fintbom,  he  **  prevailed  above  his 
bcvthren  **  (1  Chr.  v.  9),  and  we  find  him  subse- 
quently taking  a  decided  lead  in  all  the  aflhirs  of  the 
bmily.  When  a  second  visit  to  Egypt  for  com 
had  become  ineritable,  it  was  Judah  who,  as  the 
moathpieoa  of  the  rest,  headed  the  remonstrance 
BgainsI  the  detention  of  Bei\jamin  by  Jacob,  and 
^ally  undertook  to  be  responsihle  for  the  safety  of 
«ihe  bd  (xliii.  8-10).  And  when, through  Joeephs 
wrtiikae,  the  brothers  were  br'^ught  iMiek  to  the 
palace,  he  is  again  the  leader  ami  spokesman  of 
the  band.  In  that  thoroughly  Oriental  seene  It  ia 
Jndah  a  bo  unhesitatingly  acknowledges  the  guilt 
friiieh  had  never  been  committed,  throws  himself 
sa  tha  mercy  of  the  supposed  Egyptian  prince,  of- 
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fen  himself  as  a  slave,  and  makes  thai  wandctftd 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  their  disguised  broker 
wliich  renders  it  impossible  fbr  Joseph  any  longer 
toconceal  his  secret  (xliv.  14,16-34).  Sotooitis 
Judah  who  is  sent  before  Jacob  to  smooth  the  way 
for  him  in  the  land  of  (xoshen  (xlri.  98).  Thia 
ascendency  over  his  brethren  is  reflected  in  the  hst 
words  addreased  to  hhn  by  his  Cither— •* Thou 
whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise  1  thy  fiuther^a  sons 
shall  bow  down  before  theel  unto  him  shall  be 
the  gathering  of  the  people"  (<3en.  xliz.  8-10).<i 
In  the  interesthig  traditions  of  the  Koran  and 
the  Midrash  his  figure  stands  out  in  the  same 
prominence.  Before  Joseph  his  wrath  ia  mightier 
and  his  recognition  heartier  than  the  rest  It  is 
he  who  hastens  in  advance  to  bear  to  Jacob  tha 
fhigrant  robe  of  Joseph  (Weil*8  BibHcal  LtgmdM, 
pp.  83-00). 

His  sons  were  five.  Of  these  three  were  by  hia 
Canaanite  wife  Bath-shua ;  they  are  all  inaignificant, 
two  died  eariy,  and  the  third,  Shklah,  does  not 
come  prominently  fbrward,  either  in  his  person,  or 
his  family.    The  other  two,  Pharkz  and  Zebab 

—  twins —  were  illegitimate  sons  by  the  widow  of 
Er,  the  eldest  of  the  fbrmer  family.  As  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  case,  the  illegitimate  sons  surpassed 
the  legitimate,  and  from  Pharea,  the  elder,  were 
descended  the  royal,  and  other  illustrious  families 
of  Judah.  These  sons  were  bom  to  Jndah  while 
he  was  firing  in  tlie  same  district  of  Palestine, 
which,  centuries  after,  was  repossessed  by  his  de- 
scendants—  amongst  villages  which  retain  their 
names  unaltered  &  the  caUdogues  of  the  time  of 
the  conquest  The  three  sons  went  with  their 
fether  into  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  final  removal 
thither  ((3en.xlri.  19;  Ex.  i.  9). 

When  we  again  meet  with  the  fiunilies  of  Judah 
they  occupy  a  position  among  the  tribes  similar  to 
that  which  their  progenitor  had  taken  amongst  tlie 
patriarcha.  Tlie  numbers  of  the  tribe  at  the  cen- 
sus at  Sinai  were  74,600  (Num.  i.  96,  97),  consid- 
erably in  advance  of  any  of  the  others,  the  largest 
of  which  —  Dan  —  numbered  69,700.  On  the 
borders  of  the  Promised  Land  they  were  76,600 
{tvA.  99),  Dan  being  still  the  nearest  Hie  chief 
of  the  tribe  at  the  former  census  was  Nahshox, 
the  son  of  Amminadab  (Num.  i.  7,  ii.  3,  vii.  19,  x. 
14),  an  ancestor  of  Darid  (Ruth  iv.  90).  Its  rep- 
resentative amongst  the  spies,  and  also  among  those 
appointed  to  partition  the  land,  was  the  great  Ca- 
leb the  son  of  Jephunneh  (Num.  xiii.  6;  xxxiv.) 
During  the  maroh  through  the  desert  Judah*s  pbce 
was  in  the  van  of  the  host,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Tabernacle,  with  his  kinsmen  Issachar  and  Zebu- 
lun (ii.  8-9;  X.  14).  The  traditional  standard  of 
the  tribe  was  a  lion*s  whelp,  with  the  words,  Rise 
up.  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered !  (Taig. 
F^eudojon.  on  Nvm.  ii.  3). 

During  the  oonquest  of  the  country  the  only  In- 
cidents qiedally  aSbcttng  the  tribe  of  Judah  are 

—  (1)  the  miabeharior  d[  Achan,  who  was  of  the 
great  house  of  Zerah  (Josh.  vii.  1, 16-18);  and  (9) 
the  conquest  of  the  mountain-district  of  Hel  ron 
by  Caleb,  and  of  the  strong  city  Debir,  in  the 
same  locality,  by  his  nephew  and  son-in-law  0th- 
niel  (Josh.  xiv.  6-16,  xv.  13-19).  It  is  the  only 
instance  given  of  a  portion  of  the  country  being 
expressly  reserved  for  the  person  or  persona  who 
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Bonqiicnd  it.  In  general  the  eonqueit  utam  to 
have  been  made  bj  the  whole  oommunity,  and  the 
territory  allotted  aflerwarda,  without  rafinvooe  to 
the  original  oonqtierori  of  each  locality.  In  thia 
caae  the  high  character  and  position  of  Caleb,  and 
ptrhapa  a  chum  eatabliahed  by  him  at  the  time  of 
the  viait  of  the  apiea  to  **  the  land  wheraon  hia  fieet 
bad  trodden  '*  (Joah.  lir.  9;  comp.  Num.  liv.  S4), 
may  hftve  led  to  the  exception. 

The  boundariea  and  contenta  of  the  territory 
allotted  to  Judah  are  narrated  at  great  length,  and 
with  greater  minutcneaa  than  the  otheri)  hi  Josh. 
XT.  90-63.  Thia  may  be  due  either  to  the  fret  that 
the  liata  were  reduced  to  their  preaent  form  at » 
kter  periodf  when  the  monarchy  reaided  with 
Judah,  and  when  more  care  would  naturally  be  be- 
stowed on  them  than  on  those  of  any  other  tribe; 
or  to  the  fact  that  the  territory  was  more  impor- 
tant and  more  thickly  covered  with  towna  and  vil- 
bges  than  any  other  part  of  Palestine,  l^greater 
prominence  giren  to  the  genealogies  of  Judah  in 
1  Chr.  ii.,  iU.,  iv.  no  douli  arises  ftxm  the  former 
reason.  Huwever  this  may  be,  we  have  in  the 
records  of  Joshu*  a  very  full  and  systeniatlo  de- 
Bcfiption  of  the  allotment  to  this  tribe.  Thenorth 
boundary  —  for  the  most  part  coincident  with  the 
south  boundary  of  Bei\{amin  —  began  at  tlie  em> 
bouchure  of  the  Jordan,  entered  the  hills  apparently 
at  or  about  the  present  road  iW>m  Jericho,  ran 
westward  to  En-shem«sh  —  probably  the  present 
Ain-Hnud,  below  Bethany  —  thence  over  the  Mount 
of  Olires  to  En-rogtl^  in  the  ^-alley  beneath  Jcnisa^ 
lem;  went  along  the  nrine  of  Hinnom,  under  the 
precipices  of  the  city,  climbed  the  hill  in  a  N.  W. 
direction  to  the  Water  of  Nephtoah  (probtUJy 
lA/Hn)^  and  thence  by  Kiijath-«Iearim  (probably 
A'ttn'e^  eUKnab),  Beth^hemesh  (Ain-Shemt),  Tlm- 
nath,  and  EkroUyto  Jabneel  on  the  sea-coast.  On 
the  east  the  I>Md  Sea,  and  on  the  west  the 
Mediterranean  farmed  the  boundaries.  The  south- 
ern line  is  hard  to  determine,  since  it  is  denoted 
by  places  many  of  which  have  not  been  identified. 
It  left  the  Dead  Sea  at  its  extreme  south  end,  and 
joined  the  Mediterranean  at  the  Wady  ei-Ariah ; 
but  between  these  two  points  it  passed  through 
Maaleh  Acrabbim,  the  Wilderness  of  Zin,  Heoon, 
Adar,  Karkaa,  and  Azmon ;  the  Wilderness  of  Zin 
the  extreme  south  of  all  (Josh.  xv.  1-12).  This 
territory  —  in  average  length  about  46  miles,  and 
in  average  breadth  about  50  —  was  from  a  very 
early  date  divided  into  four  main  regions.  (1.) 
The  South  —  the  unduUting  pasture  country, 
which  inten'ened  between  the  hills,  the  proper 
possession  of  the  tribe,  and  the  deserts  which  en- 
eonipasj)  the  lower  part  of  Palestine  (Josh.  xv.  21 ; 
Stanley,  S.  <f  P.).  It  is  this  which  is  designated 
48  the  wilderness  (midbar)  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  16). 
It  contained  thirty-seven  cities,  with  their  dependent 
villages  (Josh.  xv.  20-4)2),  of  which  eighteen  of 
hose  fartliest  south  were  ceded  to  Simeon  (xix. 
.-9).  Amongst  these  southern  cities  the  most 
bniiliar  name  is  Beer-sheba. 

(2.)  Thk  liOWLAND  (XV.  33;  A.  V.  "valley") 
—  or,  to  give  it  its  own  proper  and  constant  appdhu 
tion,  T1IR  SHEKKfJiH  —  the  broad  belt  or  strip 
ying  between  the  central  highlands  — "  the  moun^ 
tain"  —  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  the  lower 
portion  of  that  maritime  plain,  which  extends 
through  the  whole  of  the  searboiard  of  Palestine, 
from  Sidon  in  the  north,  to  Khinocohira  at  the 
south.  'Iliis  tract  was  the  garden  and  the  granary 
if  the  tribe.    In  it,  long  before  the  conquest  of  the 
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OQsmtry  by  Israel,  the  Philistiiics  had  aettied  th^p 
selves,  never  to  be  completely  dislodged  (Nch.  xiii 
23,  24).  Ulere,  pbnted  at  equal  interrals  akx^ 
the  level  eoast,  were  their  five  chief  citiea,  each  with 
its  ehrcle  of  smaller  depeodenta,  overlooking,  fron 
the  natural  undulations  of  the  ground,  the  "stand- 
ing com,*'  "shocks,"  ••vineyards  and  oUves,** 
which  excited  the  ingenuity  of  Samson,  and  an 
still  remarked  by  nx^em  travellers.  **  They  an 
all  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  profasioo  of  the 
gardens  which  tunoond  thou  —  the  scarlet  bkxK 
soma  of  the  pomegranates,  the  enormoua  onnfs 
whfeh  gild  the  green  foliage  of  their  fhmoos  groves** 
(Stanl^,  8.  ^  P,  257).  From  the  edge  of  tha 
sandy  tract,  which  fringea  the  immediate  abon 
right  up  to  the  very  wall  of  the  hilla  d  Judah, 
stretches  the  immense  plain  of  com-fidds.  In  those 
rich  harvesta  lies  the  explanation  of  the  fwnsfant 
oontesU  between  Isrsel  and  the  Philistines  (S.  ^  P. 
258).  From  them  were  gathered  the  enonnooa 
cargoes  of  wheat,  which  were  traumitted  to  Phoe- 
nicia by  Solomon  in  exchange  fur  the  arts  of  Hiram, 
and  which  in  the  Ume  of  &  Herods  still "  noor* 
ished"  the  country  of  Tyn  and  Sidon  (Acte  xM. 
20).  There  were  the  olive-trees,  the sycamore4ieea, 
and  the  treasures  of  oil,  the  care  of  which  was 
sufiScient  to  taak  the  energiea  of  two  of  David*a 
special  officen  (1  Ohr.  xxvii.  28).  The  nature  of 
this  locality  would  seem  to  be  reflected  in  the  names 
of  many  of  its  towns  if  interpreted  as  Hebrew 
words:  DiLBAM==euoumben;  Gkdehah,  Gu>- 
buoih,  Gbdbrothaim,  aheepfolds;  Zorbah, 
wasps;  Em-oahxui,  spring  of  gardens,  etc,  ete. 
But  we  hare  yet  to  learn  bom  for  theae  names  an 
Hebrew;  and  whether  at  best  they  are  but  mere 
Hebrew  aooommodatioiia  of  earlier  originals,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  depended  on  for  their  sifgnifiea- 
tions.  The  number  €i  cities  in  this  district,  with- 
out counting  the  smaller  vilhigea  connected  with 
them,  was  forty-two.  Of  these,  however,  many 
whKh  bek>nged  to  the  Philistines  can  only  have 
been  allotted  to  the  tribe,  and  if  taken  possfssion 
of  by  Judah  were  only  held  for  a  time. 

What  were  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  Skefelnk 
we  do  not  know.  We  are  at  present  ignorant  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  ancient  Jews  drew 
their  boundaries  between  one  territory  and  another. 
One  thing  only  is  almost  certain,  that  they  vrere  not 
determined  by  the  natural  features  of  the  ground,  or 
else  we  should  not  find  cities  enumerated  aa  in  the 
bwUnd  plain,  whose  modem  r^tresentattrea  are 
found  deep  in  the  mountains.  [Jarmuth;  Jiph- 
TAH,  etc.]  (The  latest  information  regarding  this 
district  is  contained  in  Tobler's  dU  Wmtd^ymg, 
1859.) 

(3.)  The  third  regkn  of  the  tribe  —the  Moitb- 
tain,  the  "  hillcountiy  ol  Judah  '* —  though  not 
the  richest,  was  at  once  the  largest  and  the  most 
important  of  the  four.  Beginning  a  few  miles  b^ 
fow  Hebron,  where  it  attaina  its  highest  le\-et  it 
stretches  eastward  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  westvrerd 
to  the  Shefelah^  and  fiorms  an  elevated  district  or 
phiteau,  which,  though  thrown  into  conaidenible 
undulations,  yet  preserves  a  general  level  in  botii 
directions.  It  is  the  southern  portion  of  that  ele- 
vated hilly  dbtrict  of  Palestine  which  stretches 
north  until  intersected  by  the  pbin  of  Esdrseloiu 
and  on  which  Hebron,  Jenisalon,  and  Shechcm  an 
the  chief  spots.  The  surfooe  of  this  region,  which 
is  of  limestone,  is  monotonous  enough  —  round 
svrelling  bills  and  hollows,  of  somewhat  Itolder  pay 
poftkms  than  then  immediately  north  of  Jena» 
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m,  wliidi,  thoogli  in  earlj  tiines  pnhMj  ecn'ered 
rith  fonsU  [Haketh],  have  dow,  wbete  not  cultU 
nted,  no  growth  laiger  than  a  Ivoahwood  of  dfrarf- 
oak,  arbutus,  and  oUier  bushes.  In  nuuny  places 
thcTb  is  a  fcood  soft  turf,  discoverable  even  in  the  au> 
tainn,and  in  spring  the  hiUs  are  eovcred  with  flowers. 
The  number  of  towns  enumerated  (Josh.  zv.  48- 
80)  as  bekMiging  to  this  district  is  38;  but,  if  we  may 
judge  firom  the  ruins  which  meet  the  eye  on  every 
■de,  tikis  must  have  been  very  far  below  the  real 
Dumber.  Hardly  a  hill  which  is  not  crowned  by 
tome  firsgumits  of  stone  buildings,  more  or  less 
eonsiderable, —  those  which  are  still  inhabited  sur- 
rounded by  groves  of  olive-trees,  and  indosures  of 
stone  waUs  protecting  the  vineyards  Streams 
tfaera  are  none,  but  wells  and  springs  are  frequent 
^  in  the  neighborhood  ot  <*  Solomon's  Pools  "  at 
(7rta»  moot  abundant. 

(4.)  The  fourth  district  is  thb  Wilderness 
(.tfitjfrrtr),  which  here  and  here  only  appears  to  be 
•rnonynious  with  Arddahf  and  to  signify  the  sunk- 
en district  immediately  afl(joining  the  Dead  Sea. 
b  contained  only  six  cities,  which  must  have  been 
either,  like  Engedi,  on  the  slopes  of  the  diffii  over- 
hanging the  Sea,  or  else  on  the  lower  level  ci  the 
ihore.  The  **  city  of  Salt  **  may  have  been  on  the 
■ait  plains,  between  the  sea  and  the  diffi  which 
form  the  southern  termination  to  the  Ghvr.'* 

Nine  of  the  cities  of  Judah  were  allotted  to  the 
priests  (Josh.  xxi.  9-19).  The  Levites  had  no^ 
cities  in  the  tribe,  and  tlte  priests  had  none  out  of 
it. 

In  the  partition  of  the  territory  by  Joshua  and 
Eleasar  (Josh.  xix.  j^l),  Judah  had  the  first  aUot- 
ment  (xr.  1).  Joshua  had  on  his  flist  entrance 
into  tlie  country  overrun  the  Shefelah^  destroyed 
■Mue  of  the  principal  towns  and  killed  the  kings 
(x.  S8-3d),  and  had  even  penetrated  thence  into 
the  mountains  ss  &r  as  Hebron  and  Debir  (36-39); 
baft  tlie  task  of  really  subjugating  the  interior  was 
yet  to  be  done.  After  his  death  it  was  undertaken 
by  Judah  and  Simeon  (Judg.  L  90).  In  the  arti- 
idal  eontrivanoes  of  war  &y  were  sorpaated  by 
the  Osnaanites,  and  in  some  plaoes,«  where  the 
ground  admitted  of  their  iron  chariots  being  em- 
pbyed,  the  latter  remained  masten  of  the  fiekl. 
But  wherever  force  and  vigor  were  in  question, 
tiiere  the  Israelites  suoeeeded,  and  they  obtained 
atire  possession  of  the  mountain  district  and  the 
|reai  corn-growing  tract  of  Fhilistia  (Judg.  i.  18, 
19).  The  hitter  was  constantly  changing  lumds  as 
one  or  tlie  other  side  got  stronger  (1  Sam.  iv.,  v.,  vii. 
14,  etc.);  but  in  the  natural  fortresses  of  the  moun- 
tains Judah  dwelt  undisturtied  throughout  the 
tnmblsd  period  of  the  Judges.  Othhiel  was 
partly  a  member  of  the  tribe  (Judg.  iii.  9),  and 

•  On  the  wofds  ^  JuJsh  on  Jordan,"  nted  In  de- 
scribing the  eastern  termlnatton  of  the  boundary  of 
Jsphtali  (Josh.  xiz.  8i),  eritles  have  strained  their  In- 
gseoity  to  prove  that  Judah  had  some  possewsions  In 
that  remote  locality  either  by  allotment  or  inheritanee. 
Ise  the  elaborate  attimpt  of  Von  Banmer  (Ai/.  pp. 
lOfr-410)  to  show  that  the  vUlsgas  of  Jair  ars  Intended. 
But  the  difllealty  —  maximu$  atqut  insolubUis  nofius^ 
yw  phaimoa  inurpretm  tonit — lias  defied  every  at- 
^rapt ;  and  the  soggestioo  of  Bwald  ( Gesen.  il.  880, 
aoCe)is  the  most  feasible  —  that  the  panage  is  cor- 
rapc,  and  that  Clnneroth  or  some  other  ir-rd  origi- 
MQyoeenpied the plaeeef  "at Judah"  [to  "Judah," 
A.  T.J. 

•  Keil  adopts  this  vtow  of  Baumer  (see  3M.  Oomm, 
»k«.>     The  district  ef  the  00  vUl^  on  the  eai>*  of 
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the  Bethlehem  of  which  Ibzah  was  a  nativ*  (xtt. 

8,  9)  may  have  been  Bethlehem-Judah.  But  eve« 
if  these  two  Judges  betonged  to  Judah,  the  tribe 
itself  was  not  molested,  and  with  the  one  exception 
mentioned  in  Judg.  xx.  19,  when  they  were  called 
by  tlio  divine  orscle  to  make  the  attack  on  Gibeah. 
they  had  nothing  to  do  during  the  whole  of  thai 
period  but  settle  themsdves  in  thdr  home.  Not 
only  did  they  take  no  part  agsust  Sisera,  bat  they 
are  not  eren  rebuked  for  it  by  Deborah. 

Nor  were  they  disturbed  by  the  inconlons  of  tbo 
Philistines  during  the  rule  of  Samud  and  of  Saul, 
which  were  made  through  the  territory  of  Dan  and 
of  Benjamin;  or  if  we  place  the  Yalley  of  Elah  at 
the  Wady  ei^Swnt,  only  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah.  ()n  the  bst-nanied  oocadon, 
however,  we  know  that  at  least  one  town  of  Judah 
—  Bethlehem  —  furnished  men  to  Saul's  host.  The 
incidents  of  Darid*s  flight  from  Saul  will  be  found 
examined  under  the  heiSb  of  David,  Saitl,  Maov, 
Hachilah,  etc. 

The  nudn  inference  dedudble  from  these  oondd- 
orations  is  the  determined  manner  in  which  Um 
tribe  keeps  aloof  from  the  rest  —  ndther  oflftring 
its  aid  nor  asking  that  of  othera.  The  same  inde- 
pendent mode  of  action  characterisee  the  foundation 
of  the  monarchy  after  the  death  of  Sanl.  Hiera 
was  no  attempt  to  set  up  a  rival  power  to  Ish- 
bosheth.  The  tribe  had  had  full  experience  of  the 
man  who  had  been  driven  from  the  court  to  take 
shelter  in  tlie  eaves,  woods,  and  fitftnesses  of  thdf 
wild  hills,  and  when  the  opportunity  oflfered,  « the 
men  of  Judah  came  and  anointed  David  king  over 
the  house  of  Judah  in  Hebron  "  (3  Sam.  ii.  4, 11). 
The  ftirtber  step  by  which  David  was  invested  with 
the  soverdgiity  of  the  whole  nation  was  taken  by 
the  other  tribes,  Judah  having  no  qiecial  part 
therdn;  and  though  willing  enough,  if  occadon 
rendered  it  necessary,  to  act  with  others,  thdr  con- 
duct later,  when  brought  into  collidon  with  Ephraim 
on  the  matter  of  the  restoration  of  David,  shows 
that  the  men  of  Judah  had  preserved  thdr  inde- 
pendent mode  of  action.  The  king  was  near  of  kin 
to  them ;  and  therefore  they,  and  they  alone,  set 
about  bringing  him  back.  It  had  been  their  own 
aiBur,  to  be  accomplished  by  themsdves  alone,  and 
they  had  gone  about  it  in  that  independent  manner, 
which  looked  like  ^  despising  "  tirase  who  believed 
their  share  in  David  to  be  a  fiv  larger  one  (3  Sam. 
xix.  41-49). 

The  same  independent  temper  will  be  found  to 
characterise  the  tribe  throughout  its  existence  as 
a  kingdom,  which  is  oonddered  in  the  following 
article. 

2.  A  Lerite  whoee  descendants,  Ksdmiel  and 
his  sons,  were  very  actire  in  the  work  of  rebuildinff 


the  Jordan,  he  says.  Is  oonnted  ss  Judah**,  or  In  Jn* 
dah  —  becAUse  Jair,  to  whom  it  belonged,  was  de 
scended  on  the  Ikther's  side  from  Judiih  fhrough 
Hezron  (1  Chr.  H.  5,  T  f.),  while  te  Josh.  xlU.  80  and 
Num.  xxxii.  41  be  is  mentiooed  contra  rnortmf  I.  o. 
against  the  rale  (Num.  xxxvl.  7),  as  on  the  mother^ 
side  a  dnoendant  of  Msnsiseh.  See  Judas  UPOn  Jon> 
DAN  in  the  text  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 

I     b  But  Bethlehem  appsars  to  have  been  ctose^  eon> 
nested  with  them  (J^dg.  xvU.  7, 9 ;  xix.  1). 

'  «  The  word  het«  ^Jodg.  i.  19)  is  An«4r,  entirely  a 
dlilnvot  wocd  from  Ske/elahy  and  rightly  rendered 
I*  vallejr.**  It  is  diflksolt,  however,  to  fix  upon  any 
ii  valley  "  In  this  rsgion  snflleiently  important  to  be 
alluded  to.  Osn  it  be  the  Valley  of  Klas,  when 
iBsts  with  the  Philistines  twA  plaos  latii  I 
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U!.  9).  Lord  Hervey  hu  shown  cause  fi>r  belieniig 
{Gtneahgitt^  etc.,  119)  that  the  nsme  is  the  same 
as  HoDAViAH  and  Hodevah.  In  1  Esdr.  y.  68, 
it  appears  to  be  given  as  Joda. 

3.  ([In  Eicr.,]  'lo^f,  [Vat.  loSou,  FA.  If8o/i; 
in  Neh.  xU.  8  j  *l»8a^,  [Vat  FA.«  lovSa,  Alex. 
l8Mt8f  ?;  in  xii.  2)6,  Vat.  Alex.  FA^  omit:  Jmta^ 
Jwlat."])  A  Levite  who  was  obliged  by  Ezra  to 
put  away  hb  foreign  wife  (Esr.  x.  23).  Probably 
the  same  person  is  intended  in  Neh.  xii.  8,  86.  In 
1  Esdr.  his  name  is  given  as  Judas. 

4.  [*IoMa;  Vat  Alex.  Iov8af :  Judat,"]  A  Ben- 
jimite,  son  of  Senuah  (Neh.  xi.  9).  It  is  worth 
notice,  in  connection  wiUi  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Hervey  mentioned  above,  that  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr. 
ix.,  in  many  points  so  curiously  parallel  to  those 
of  this  chapter,  a  Ber\jamite,  Hodaviah,  son  of  Has- 
senuah,  is  given  (ver.  7).  6. 

JUDAH,  KINGDOM  OF.  1.  When  the 
disruption  of  Solomon's  kingdom  took  place  at 
Shechem,  only  the  tribe  of  Jucbih  followed  the  house 
of  David.  But  ahnost  immediately  afterwards, 
wh«i  Rehoboam  conodved  tlie  design  of  establish- 
ing his  autlwrity  over  Israel  by  force  of  arms,  tiie 
tribe  of  Bei\)amin  also  is  recorded  as  obeying  his 
summons,  and  contributing  its  warricm  to  make 
up  his  army.  .Jerusalem,  situate  within  the  borden 
of  Betyamin  (Joah.  xviii.  28,  Ac.),  yet  won  from 
the  heathen  by  a  prince  of  Judah,  connected  the 
frontiers  of  the  two  tribes  by  an  indissoluble  polit- 
ical bond.  By  the  erection  of  the  city  of  David, 
Benjamin's  former  adherence  to  Israel  (2  Sam.  ii. 
9)  was  canceled;  though  at  least  two  Bei^jamite 
towns.  Bethel  and  Jericho,  were  included  in  the 
northern  kingdom.  A  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Simeon  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6;  1  K.  xix.  8;  ef. 
Josh.  xix.  1)  and  of  Dan  (2  Chr.  xi.  10;  cf.  Josh, 
xix.  41,  42)  was  recognized  as  bek>nging  to  Judah ; 
and  in  the  reigns  cS  Abyah  and  Asa,  the  southern 
kingdom  was  enlaiged  by  some  additions  taken  out 
of  the  territory  of  Ephraim  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19,  xv.  8, 
xrii.  2).  After  tlie  oonquest  and  deportation  of 
Israel  by  Assyria,  the  influence,  and  perhaps  the 
delegated  jurisdictfon  of  the  king  of  Judah  aome- 
times  extended  over  the  territory  which  fonneriy 
belonged  to  IsraeL 

2.  In  Edom  a  vassal-king  probably  retained  his 
6delity  to  the  son  of  Solomon,  and  guarded  for 
Jewish  entoprise  the  road  to  the  maritime  trade 
with  Ophtr.  Philistia  maintained  for  the  most 
Mtrt  a  quiet  independence.  Syria,  in  the  height 
of  her  brief  power,  pushed  her  conquests  along  the 

lortbem  and  eastern  fiontien  of  Judah  and  threat- 
fned  Jerusalem ;  but  the  interposition  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Israel  generally  relieved  Judah  fix>m  any 
immediate  contact  with  that  dangerous  neighbor. 
The  southern  border  of  Judah,  resting  on  the  un- 
inhabited Desert,  was  not  agitated  by  any  turbulent 
stream  of  commercial  activity  like  that  which  flowed 
by  the  rear  of  Israel,  from  Damascus  to  Tyre. 
And  though  some  of  the  Eg^'ptian  kings  were 
smhitiouB,  that  ancient  kingdom  was  fax  less  ag- 
gressive as  a  neighbor  to  Judah  than  Aayria  was 
to  Israel. 

3.  A  singular  gauge  of  the  growth  of  the  khig- 
k>m  of  Judah  is  supplied  by  the  progressive  aug- 
mentation of  the  anuy  under  successive  kings.  In 
David's  time  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9,  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  6) 
the  warriora  of  Judah  numbered  at  least  600,000. 
Dot  Behoboun  bi^'Hight  bto  the  field  (1  K.  xU.21) 
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only  180,000  men:  Abyah,  eighteen  yean  warn 
wards,  400,000  (2  Chr.  xhi.  3):  Asa  (2  Chr.  xh 
8),  his  successor,  680,000,  exactly  equa2  to  the  nam 
of  the  armies  of  his  two  predeoeesms:  Jehosfaaphaf 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  14-19),  the  next  king,  numbexed  his 
warrion  In  five  anniea,  the  aggr^te  of  which  im 
1,160,000,  exactly  double  the  army  of  his  £ither, 
and  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  armies  of  hii 
three  predecesaon.  After  four  inglorioas  ivigna 
tlie  energetic  Amariah  could  muster  only  300,000 
men  when  he  set  out  to  recoi'er  Edom.  Hie  eon 
Usziah  had  a  standing  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11)  foree  of 
807,600  fighthig  men.  It  would  be  out  of  plaea 
here  to  discuss  the  questkm  which  has  been  i«iaed 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  numben.  So  &r  aa 
they  are  authentic,  it  may  lie  safely  reckoned  that 
the  population  sul^jeet  to  each  long  was  about  frar 
times  the  numUr  of  the  fighting  men  in  his 
dominions.     [Israkl.] 

4.  Unless  Judah  hsid  tome  other  means  beside 
pasture  and  tillage,  of  acquiring  wealth ;  as  by  mari> 
time  commerce  from  the  Red  Sea  porta,  or  (lesa 
probably)  from  Joppa,  or  by  keeping  up  the  old 
trade  (1  K.  x.  28)  with  Egypt—  it  aeema  difficult 
to  account  for  that  ability  to  accumulate  wealth, 
which  supfdied  the  Temple  treasury  with  sufikieot 
store  to  invite  so  frequently  the  hand  of  the  spoikr. 
f^ypt,  Damascus,  Samaria,  Kineveh,  and  Babylon, 
had  each  in  succession  a  share  of  the  pillsge.  The 
treasury  was  emptied  by  Shishak  (1  K.  xiv.  26), 
again  by  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  18),  by  Jehoash  of  Judah 
(2  K.  xU.  18),  by  Jehoash  of  Israel  (2  K.  xiv.  14), 
by  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  8),  by  Heeekudi  (2  K.  zviiL 
16),  and  by  Nebuchadneszar  (2  K.  xxiv.  13). 

6.  Hie  kingdom  of  Judah  possessed  many  ad- 
vantages which  secured  for  it  a  kmger  eontinaaijoe 
than  that  of  Israel.  A  frontier  less  exposed  to 
powerfral  enemies,  a  soil  less  fertile,  a  population 
hardier  and  more  united,  a  fixed  and  venerated 
centre  of  administration  and  reUgion,  an  hereditary 
aristocracy  in  the  sacerdotal  cai^,  an  army  always 
subordinate,  a  sucoessioo  of  kings  which  no  revdu- 
tion  interrupted,  many  of  wh«n  were  wise  and 
good,  and  strove  snccesiftilly  to  promote  the  monl 
and  spiritual  as  well  as  the  material  prosperity  of 
their  people;  still  more  than  these,  the  devotion 
of  the  people  to  the  One  True  God,  which,  if  not 
always  a  pure  and  elevated  sentiment,  was  yet  a 
contrast  to  such  devotkm  as  could  be  inspired  by 
the  worship  of  the  calves  or  of  Baal;  and  lastly  the 
popukr  reverence  for  and  obedienoe  to  the  IMvine 
law  so  fiv  as  they  learned  it  from  their  teachers:— 
to  these  and  other  secondary  causes  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted the  fiict  that  Judah  survived  her  more  popukms 
and  more  powerftil  sister  kingdom  by  185  yean; 
and  lasted  from  b.  c.  976  to  b.  c  68^. 

6.  Ihe  chronological  succession  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  is  given  in  the  article  Israel.  A  few  diffi- 
culties of  no  great  importance  have  been  discovered 
in  the  statements  <^  Uie  ages  of  some  of  the  kings. 
They  are  explained  in  the  works  cited  in  that  artidt 
and  in  KeU's  Commtmianf  on  the  Book  of  Kmgg 
A  detailed  history  of  each  king  will  be  found  under 
his  name. 

Judah  acted  upon  three  diflbrent  lines  of  puticj 
in  succession.  First,  animosity  against  Israd:  see* 
ondly,  resistance,  generally  in  alliance  with  Israel, 
to  Damsscus:  thirdly,  deference,  prrhaps  vassalage 
to  the  Assyrian  king. 

(a.)  The  first  three  kings  of  Judah  seem  to  havt 
cherished  tibe  hope  of  reestablishing  their  authority 
over  the  Ten  I^bei    for  sixty  yean  there  was  m 
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tbem  uid  the  kings  of  Isnusl.  NdtlMr  the 
litl«ndiiig  of  R^oboftm*8  forces  by  the  authority 
ti  Sheniauih,  nor  the  piUege  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
hnsistible  Shishak,  aenred  to  put  en  end  to  the 
Htemal  hostility.  The  victory  achieved  by  the 
daring  Ab^ah  brought  to  Judah  a  temporary  aooes- 
«on  of  territory.  Aaa  appears  to  have  enlarged 
it  still  further;  and  to  have  given  ao  powerful  a 
itimulus  to  the  migration  of  religious  Israeiitea 
to  Jerusalem,  that  Baasha  waa  induced  to  fortify 
Baeaah  with  the  view  of  checking  the  movement. 
Aja  pruvided  for  the  safety  of  his  subjects  from 
invaders  by  buildingf  like  Rehoboam,  several  fenced 
dtiea;  be  repelled  ao  alarming  irruption  of  an 
Kthiopian  honie;  he  hired  the  armed  intervention 
of  Benhadad  I.,  king  of  Damascus,  against  Baasha; 
and  he  discouraged  idolatry  and  enforoed  the  worship 
of  the  true  God  by  severe  penal  bws. 

(6.)  Uanani's  remonstrance  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7)  pre- 
pares ua  for  the  reversal  by  Jehoshaphat  of  the 
policy  which  Asa  puraued  towards  Israel  and  Da- 
mascus. A  dose  alliance  sprang  up  with  strange 
n^udity  between  Judah  and  IffaeL  For  eighty 
years,  till  the  time  of  Amaziah,  there  was  no  open 
war  between  them,  and  Damascus  appears  as  their 
chief  and  common  enemy;  though  it  roee  after- 
wards from  its  overthrow  to  become  under  Rezin 
the  ally  of  Pekah  against  Ahaz.  Jehoshaphat, 
active  and  prosperous,  rejpdkd  nomad  invaders  from 
the  desert,  curbed  the  accgressive  spirit  of  his  nearer 
Dei^hhors,  and  made  his  influence  felt  even  among 
the  Philiatiiiea  and  Arabians.  A  still  more  lasting 
benefit  was  conferred  on  his  kingdom  by  his  perse- 
vering efibrts  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
people,  and  the  r^ular  sdministration  of  justice. 
The  rdgn  of  Jehoram,  the  husband  of  Athaliah,  a 
time  of  bkiodshed,  idolatry,  and  disaster,  was  cut 
dKNTt  by  disease.  Ahaziah  was  slain  by  Jehu. 
Athaliah,  the  grand-daughter  of  a  Tyrian  king, 
usurped  the  blood-stained  throne  of  Darid,  till  the 
followers  of  the  ancient  religion  put  her  to  death, 
and  crowned  Jehoash  the  siuriving  scion  of  the 
royal  house.  His  preserver,  the  high-priest,  ac- 
quired prominent  personal  influence  for  a  time;  but 
the  king  fell  into  idolatry,  and  failing  to  withstand 
the  power  of  Syria,  was  murdered  by  his  own 
offiecara.  The  vigorous  Amaaah,  flushed  with  the 
neovery  of  Edom,  provoked  a  war  with  his  more 
powerful  contemporary  Jdioaah  the  conqueror  of 
the  Syrians;  and  Jerusalem  was  entered  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Israelites.  But  their  energies  were 
sufficiently  occu|ued  m  the  task  of  completing  the 
subjugation  of  Damascus.  Under  Uzziah  and 
Jotham,  Judah  long  enjoyed  political  and  religious 
ptospcrity,  till  the  wanton  Ahaz,  surrounded  by 
gnited  enemies,  with  whom  he  was  unable  to  cope, 
became  in  an  evil  hour  the  tributary  and  vassal  of 
T^bith-Pileser. 

{€.)  Already  in  the  &tal  grasp  of  Assyria,  Judah 
was  yet  spared  for  a  cheekored  existence  of  ahnost 
.toother  centory  and  a  half  after  the  termination 
of  the  kingdom  of  IsraeL  Hm  eflbet  of  the  repulse 
sC  Sennacherib,  of  the  signal  rdigious  revival  under 
Dccekiah  and  under  Josiah,  and  of  the  extension 
of  their  salutary  influence  over  the  long-severed 
tenitory  of  laael,  was  appueakHj  done  away  by  the 
ignominiooB  leign  of  the  im]rious  Manasaeh,  and 
Ihe  lingering  decay  of  the  whole  people  under  the 
bur  fteble  dceeendants  of  Josiah.  Provoked  oy 
heir  trsaebery  and  imbeeility,  their  Assyrian  master 
inlned  in  succeasive  deportatioiis  aL  the  strength 
ti  the  kingdom     The  eonsnmmaUon  ef  the  nun 
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came  upon  them  in  the  destruction  of  the  Tsmpk 
by  the  hand  of  Nebuzaradan,  amid  the  wailing  of 
nrophets,  and  the  taunts  of  heathen  tribes  rekassd 
At  length  from  the  yoke  of  Darid. 

7.  The  national  life  of  the  Hebrews  seemed  now 
extinct:  but  there  was  still,  as  there  had  been  aL* 
along,  a  ^iritual  life  hidden  within  Ube  body. 

It  was  a  time  of  hopeless  darkneas  to  all  but 
those  Jews  who  had  strong  fiaith  in  God,  with  a 
clear  and  steady  insight  into  the  ways  of  Providence 
ns  intopreted  by  prophecy.  The  time  of  the  divis- 
ion of  the  kingdoms  was  the  golden  age  of  proph- 
ecy. In  each  kingdom  the  prophetiMl  office  was 
suliject  to  peculiar  modifications  which  were  re« 
quired  in  Judah  by  the  circumstances  of  the  priest- 
hood, in  Israel  by  the  existence  of  the  House  of 
Baal  and  the  Altar  in  Bethel.  If,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Temple,  there  was  a  depth  and  a  grasp  else- 
where unequaled,  in  the  riews  of  Isaiah  and  the 
prophets  of  Judah,  if  their  writings  touched  and 
elevated  the  hearts  of  thinking  men  in  studious 
retuement  in  the  silent  night-watches;  there  was 
also,  in  the  few  burning  wordB  and  energetic  deeds 
of  the  prophets  of  Israel,  a  power  to  tame  a  law- 
less multitude  and  to  check  the  high-handed  ty- 
ranny and  idolatry  of  kinga.  The  organization 
and  moral  influence  of  the  prieathood  were  matured 
in  the  time  of  Darid ;  ftx)m  about  that  time  to  the 
building  of  the  second  Temple  the  influence  of  the 
prophets  rose  and  became  predominant.  Some 
historians  have  suspected  that  after  the  reign  of 
Athaliah  the  priesthood  gradually  acquired  and 
retained  exoesaive  and  unconstitutional  power  in 
Judah.  The  recorded  foots  scarcely  sustain  the 
ooi\jecture.  Had  it  been  so,  the  efitet  of  such 
power  would  have  been  manifest  in  the  exorbitant 
wealth  and  luxury  of  the  priests,  and  in  the  constant 
and  cruel  enforcement  ci  penal  laws,  like  those  of 
Asa,  against  irreligion.  But  the  peculiar  ofiences 
of  the  priesthood,  as  witnessed  in  the  prophetic 
writings,  were  of  another  kind.  Ignorance  of  God*s 
Word,  n^lect  of  the  instruction  of  the  laity,  un- 
truthfulness, and  partial  judgments,  are  the  offenses 
specially  imputed  to  them,  just  such  as  might  be 
looked  for  where  the  priesthood  is  an  hereditary 
caste  and  irresponsible,  but  neither  ambitious  nor 
powerful.  When  the  priest  either,  as  was  the  case 
in  Israel,  abandoned  the  land,  or,  as  in  Judah, 
ceased  to  be  really  a  teacher,  c«ued  from  spiritual 
oommtmioD  with  God,  ceased  frtnn  liring  sympathy 
with  man,  and  became  the  mere  image  ^  an  in- 
tercessor,  a  mechanical  performer  of  ceremonial 
duties  little  undentood  or  heeded  by  himself,  then 
the  prophet  was  nused  up  to  supply  some  of  his 
deficiencies,  and  to  exercise  his  frincUons  so  far  as 
was  necessary.  Whilst  the  priests  sink  into  ob- 
scurity and  almost  disappear,  except  from  the 
genealogical  tabka,  the  prophets  oome  forward  a»> 
pealing  everywhere  to  the  conscience  of  indiriduajs, 
in  Israel  as  wonder-workers,  calling  together  God's 
chosen  few  out  of  an  idobtrons  nation,  and  in 
Judah  as  teachen  and  seers,  supporting  and  puri- 
fying all  that  remained  of  ancient  piety,  exjdaining 
each  mysterious  dispensation  of  God  as  it  was 
unfolded,  and  promulgating  his  gracious  spiritual 
promises  in  lil  their  extent.  The  part  which 
laalah,  Jeremiah,  and  other  prophets  took  in  pie- 
paring  the  Jewafor  their  Captivity,  cannot  indenl 
be  ftilly  appreciated  without  reriewing  the  aoeoeed- 
ing  eflbrta  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  But  the  influ- 
ence whieh  they  exoeised  on  the  national  mind 
WM  too  important  to  be  overkioked  in  a  tktUk 
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however  lirief,  of  tbo  hiftory  of  tho  kingdom  of 
Juddi.  W.  T.  R 

*  JUDAH  UFOK  JoRDAir  (A  V.),  a  border 
town  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  six.  84).  See  note  a, 
p.  1491.  The  Hebrew  is  more  strictlj  Jndah-Jor- 
dan,  witboot  t  preposition.  Though  the  tribe  of 
Judah  was  in  the  tooth  and  Naphtali  in  the 
north,  it  is  yerjr  conceivable  that  there  may  have 
been  a  town  named  after  one  tribe  in  the  territory  of 
another.  Dr.  Hiomson's  discovery  gives  support 
to  this  suppositioo.    He  found  a  place  near  Banias 


Hid  the  Wadi  tr-Rakbek 


•  «.r- 


(iu*pl  ^^^\j) 


or  YaUey  of  Rehohoth,  marked  by  ruins  and  a  tomb 
with  a  dome,  rex'ered  as  the  tomb  of  a  prophet 

by  the  Arabs,  and  called  JSldb'  FeMefa  (^  Juum 
*(  My  Lord  Judah."  He  is  very  conii- 


^>>f^) 


dent  that  thb  b  the  site  of  the  andent  Jndah 
with  its  name  perpetuated.  (See  Land  and  Book,  i. 
889  ff.)  A  conterminous  border  of  Judah  and 
Naphtali  at  any  point  is  of  course  but  of  the  ques- 
tion. H. 

•  JUDAISM  Clov8«SrM^r:  Vulg.  Judaic- 
muf),  only  in  Gal.  i.  13,  14  m  the  N.  T.  ( **  Jews' 
religion,"  A.  V.),  and  2  Maoo.  ii.  21  (rendered  *' Ju- 
daism") and  xiv.  38  twice  ("Judaism"  and  » re- 
ligion of  the  Jews").  It  denotes  the  system  of 
Jewish  faith  and  worship  in  its  perverted  form  as 
one  of  blind  attachment  to  rites  and  traditions,  and 
of  bigotry,  self-righteousness,  and  national  ezdu- 
siveness.  To  what  extent  the  religion  of  the  Jews 
partook  of  this  character  iu  the  time  of  our  Lord, 
appears  not  only  (h)m  his  constjuit  exposure  of 
their  formalism  and  self-amuniption,  but  especially 
in  the  fact,  that  m  John's  (}ospel «'  the  Jew8  '*  {ol 
'loi/Scuvi)  occurs  more  frequently  than  othnwise  as 
synonymous  with  oppoaera  of  Christ  and  of  his  teach- 
ings. A  similar  usage  is  found  in  the  Acts.  Yet 
Paul  recognizes  the  idea  of  a  true  Judaism  as 
distinguisbed  from  its  counterfeit,  when  he  says: 
"  He  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inwardly ;  and  circum- 
cision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in 
the  letter;  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of 
God  (Rom.  ii.  29). 

Of  the  spirit  of  Judaism  the  Apostle  himself  be- 
fore his  conversion  was  a  signal  example.  He  as- 
tribes  to  himself  that  character  in  various  passages. 
ie  declares  in  Gal.  i.  13, 14  that  his  persecution 
of  the  church  was  a  fhiit  and  evidence  of  this  spirit, 
and  that  in  the  violence  of  his  zeal  he  outstripped 
iwpo€K<nrrov)  all  his  associates  or  comrades  (o-vnf- 
KiKi&rcu)  as  a  zealot  {(nKtoHit)  for  the  traditions 
of  the  fathers.  (See  abo  Acts  ix.  1  ff.;  xxri.  9;  1 
Tim.  i.  13,  &c.)  Such  Judaism  possessed  in  the 
Byes  of  a  Jew  the  merit  of  both  patriotism  and 
piety,  and  hence  is  portra^-ed  as  such  in  the  heroes 
of  the  Jewish  apocryphal  books.  H. 

JU'DAS  Clo^Us  [Jitdas]),  the  Greek  form  of 
the  Hebrew  name  Judah,  occurring  in  the  LXX. 
and  N.  T.     [Judah.] 

1.  [Vat.  Alex.  A«fv8as:  Oohuia.]  1  Esdr.  ix. 
23.     [.Judah.] 

2.  llie  third  son  of  Mattathiaa,  *<  called  Kaoca- 
weus"  (1  Maoc.  ii.  4).     [Maccabees.] 

3.  The  son  of  Cklphi  (Alpheus),  a  Jewish  gen* 
«al  under  Jonathan  (1  Maoc.  xi.  70). 

4.  A  Jew  occupying  a  conspicuous  position  at 
Tgriiikim  at  the  time  of  the  miaskm  to  Ajwtobo- 
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las   [ABisTOBULua]  and    the  Egyptian  Jewa  (I 
Maoc.  i.  10).     He  has  been  identified  with  an  Ks 
sene,  oonspieooas  for  his  propbecie  gifts  (Jos.  AM 
xiil.  U,§  2;  B,  J,  i.  8,$  5);  and  with  Jndaa  Maeea- 
bseus  (Grimm  ad  loc.).    Some  again  suppoae  tbaA 
he  is  a  person  otfaerwitt  unknown. 

6.  A  scm  of  Simon,  and  brother  of  Joannes 
Hyreanus  (1  Maoo.  xvi.  2),  murdered  by  Plola* 
mseus  the  usurper,  eitiier  at  the  same  time  (e.  135 
B.  c.)  with  his  father  (1  Mace  xvi.  16  fr.),or  shortly 
afterwards  (Jos.  AnL  ziiL  8,  §  1 :  cf.  Grimm,  arf 
Mace.  1.  c). 

6.  The  patriaidi  Jitdar  (Malt.L  %  8). 

B.  F.  W. 

7.  A  man  residing  at  Damascus,  in  "  the  streel 
which  is  called  Straight,"  in  whose  bouse  Saul  of 
Tarsus  lodged  after  his  mirsculotts  oonvoskm 
(Acts  ix.  11).  The  "  Straight  Street '*  maybe 
with  little  queitioii  identified  with  the  "  Street  of 
Basaars,'*  a  long,  wide  thoroughfare,  penetrating 
from  the  southern  gate  into  the  heart  of  tlie  city, 
which,  ss  in  all  Um  Syro-Greek  and  Syro-Roman 
towns,  it  intersects  in  a  straic^ht  line.  The  so- 
called  **  House  of  Judas  "  is  still  shown  in  an  open 
space  called  **  the  Sheykh*s  Place,"  a  few  steps  oat 
of  the  "Street  of  Boxaars: "  itocwitains  a  square 
room  with  a  stone  floor,  partly  walled  off  for  a  tomb, 
shown  to  Maundrell  {Knrljf  Trav.  Bohn,  p.  494) 
as  the  **  tomb  of  Ananias."  The  house  is  an  object 
of  religions  respect  to  Mussuhnans  as  well  as  Christ- 
ians (Stanley,  8,  cf  P.  p.  412;  Conyb.  and  Hows. 
i.l08;Maundi^,^c.;Fococke,ii.ll9).       £.  V. 

*  It  is  not  certain,  nor  probable,  that  this  Jodaa 
(of  whom  nothing  further  is  known)  was  at  that 
time  a  Christian.  None  of  Saul*s  company  were 
Christians,  nor  did  they  know  that  he  had  be- 
come one.  Neither  they,  nor  he,  woxild  probably 
know  of  a  (Christian  fomily  to  which  \ht\  ooold 
conduct  him,  nor  would  such  a  family  have  then  re*. 
ceived  him.  He  was  probably  led  by  his  compan- 
ions to  his  intended  stof^ing-pbuje  —  possibly,  i 
public  house.  It  is  a  fiuir  inference  fW>m  the  nar- 
rative, that  the  boat  and  the  guest  were  both  per- 
sonally strangers  to  Ananias.  S.  W. 

JX71>AS,  suRXAMED  Bab'sabab  (*lo^0as 
6  irtKoko^fAtPos  Btunrafias  [I^achm.  Tlsch. 
Tr^.  Bapvafiflas]  '  Juda»  qui  oognominabatmr 
Banabat,  [Cod.  Amiat  Bartabbos]),  a  leading 
member  of  the  Apostolic  church  at  Jerusalem 
{Mip  riyo^fA9Pos  iv  rots  &8f  A^oif)*  Acts  xr.  8S, 
and  "  perhaps  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  "  (Ne- 
ander,  Pi  4  Tr.  i.  123),  endued  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy  (irer.  32),  chosen  with  Silas  to  accompany 
St.  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  as  delegates  to  Uu 
church  at  Antioch,  to  make  known  the  decree  con- 
cerning the  terms  of  admission  of  the  Gentile  ooo> 
verts,  and  to  accredit  their  commission  and  charao> 
ter  by  personal  communicatioiM  (ver.  27).  Aftei 
employing  their  prophetical  gifts  for  the  confinna- 
tion  of  the  Syrian  Christians  in  the  faith,  Judas 
went  back  to  Jerusalem,  while  Silas  either  remained 
at  Antioch  (for  the  reading  Acts  xv.  34  is  uncer- 
tain ;  and  while  some  MSS.,  followed  by  the  Vd 
gate,  add  pApos  'lo^af  th  htope^n<,  the  best 
omit  the  vetse  altogether),  or  speedily  retomed 
thither.     Nothing  fiuther  is  recorded  of  Jodaa. 

The  form  of  the  name  Barsabas  [or  Barsabboa 
see  above]  =  Son  of  Sabas,  has  fed  to  semal  con 
Jectares:  Wolf  and  Grotins,  probably  enough 
suppose  him  to  have  been  abrother  of  Joseph  Rana 
bas  (Aeli  i.  23);  wfaUe  Schott  {Imgog.  $  lOS,  | 
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111)  takes  SiOmi  w  ZabM  to  be  an  abbrarletod 
Imn  of  Zebedee,  regards  Judas  as  so  vbder  brother 
9f  James  snd  John,  and  attribntes  to  him  the 
••  Ejpistk  of  Jode.**  4ugusU,  on  the  other  hand 
(Die  Katkoli$eh.  Biie/e,  Lemgo,  1801-«,  ii.  86), 
•dranoes  the  opinion,  though  with  eonsiderable 
beutation,  that  he  maj  be  identical  with  the  Apos- 
Ik  *Io^8af  loK^fiov.  E-  V. 

JUa>A8  OF  OALaLEE  CloMof  6  ^a^l- 
Xmos'    Jvdns  GaHlcBut),  the  leuler  of  a  popular 
ivfolt  *«  in  the  days  of  the  taxing  '*  (i.  e.  the  oeneus, 
under  the  prefecture  of  P.  Sulp.  Quirious,  a.  d.  6,  a. 
V.  c.  7&9),  refemd  to  bj  Gamaliel  hi  his  speech 
before  the    Sanhedrim  (Acts  ▼.  87).     According 
lo  Joeephus  {Ant  xriiL  1,  §  1),  Judss  was  a  Gaakm- 
ite  of  the  city  of  Gamala,  probably  taking  his  name 
of  Galihean  from  his  insurreetion  having  had  its 
rise  in  Galilee.     His  rerolt  had  a  theocratic  charac- 
ter, the  watchword  of  which  was  "  We  have  no 
Lord  nor  master  but   God,"  and   he   boldly  de- 
nounced the  payment  of  tribute  to  Cesar,  and 
sO  acknowledgment  of  any  foreign  authority,  as 
treason  against  the  principles  of  the  Moeaic  cou- 
•UttttioD,  and  signifying  nothing  short  of  downright 
slavery.     His  fiery  eloquence  and  the  popukuity  of 
his  doctrines  drew  vast  numbers  to  his  standard, 
by  many  of  whom  he  was  regarded  as  the  Messiah 
(Orig.  HomiL  m  Luc,  zxv.),  and  the  country  was 
for  a  time  entirely  given  over  to  the  kwlcss  depre- 
dations of  the  fiax»  and  licentious  throng  who  had 
joined  themselves  to  him;  but  the  might  of  Rome 
proved  irresistible:  Judas  himself  perished,  and  his 
followers  were  **  dispersed,*'  though   not  entirely 
destroyed  till  the  final  overthrow  of  the  city  and 
nation. 

With  his  fellow  insuigent  Sadoc,  a  Pharisee, 
Jodas  is  represented  by  Josephus  as  the  fi>under  of 
a  fourth  sect,  in  addition  to  the  Pharisees,  Sad- 
diieees,  and  Essenes  {AnL  xviii.  1.  $  1,  6;  B.  J.  ii. 
S,  §  1).  The  only  point  which  appears  to  have 
distinguished  his  foUowers  from  the  Pharisees  was 
their  stubborn  love  of  freedom,  leading  them  to  de- 
q>ise  torments  or  death  for  themsdves  or  their 
friends,  rather  thsn  call  any  man  master. 

The  Gaulonites,  as  his  followers  were  called,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  doctrinal  ancestors  of  the  Zealots 
and   Siearii  of  later  days,  and  to  the  influence  of 
his  tenets  Josephus  attributes  all  subsequent  uisur- 
reetions  of  the  Jews,  and  the  final  destruction  of 
the  City  and  Temple.    James  and  John,  the  sons 
of  Judas,  headed  an   unsuccessful  insurrection  in 
the  procuratorship  of  Tiberius  Alexander,  A.  d.  47, 
by  whom  they  were  taken  prisoners  and  crucified. 
Twenty  years  later,  a.  d.  66,  their  younger  brother 
Blenabem,  following  his  father's  example,  took  the 
lead  of  a  band  of  desperadoes,  who,  after  pillaging 
ths  armory  of  Herod  in  the  fortress  of  MaMda, 
near  the  '*  gardens  of  Engaddi,"  marched  to  Je- 
rusalem, occupied  the  city,  and  after  a  desperate 
liege   took   the  palace,  where  he  immediately  as- 
turned  the  state  of  a  king,  and  committed  great 
•oormittes.    As  he  was  going  up  to  the  Temple  to 
Kroiship,  with  great    pomp,  Menahem  was  taken 
^  the  partisans  of  Eleasar  the  high-priest,  by 
whom  he  was  tortured  to  death  Au:;.  16,  a.  d.  66 
(Milman,  ffiH.  of  Jews,  ii.  152,  231;  Joseph.  /.  c; 
Drig.  in  MnU.  T.  xvii.  §25).  £.  V. 

jm>A8  ISOABIOT  {'\Ma%  'IffHapObmt 
In  Mark  and  Luke,  Laefam.  TIsch.  Trqg.  *l/^ 
mmtM]i  Judas  Itearioie$).  He  is  sometimes 
«M  **  ths  son  of  Shnon  "  (John  vl.  71,  liii.  8, 
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26),  but  more  commonly  (ths  three  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels give  no  other  name),  Iscariotes  (Matt  z.  4t 
Mark  iU.  19;  Luke  ri.  16,  tt  aL).  In  the  threi 
lisU  of  the  Twelve  there  is  added  m  each  case  ths 
tuA  that  he  was  the  betrayer. 

The  name  Isoariot  has  received  many  interpreto- 
tions  more  or  len  ooiyecturaL 

(1.)  From  Kerioth  (Josh.  xv.  25),  in  the  tribe  of 

Judah,thsHeb.  nV^pttJ^'K,  IM  K'rioth,  pas- 
sing hito  'lo-jcopu^f  in  the  same  way  as  tt?''^ 

SStS— lah  Tob,  a  msn  of  Tob—  appears  in  Jose- 
phus {AnL  viL  6,  §  1)  as,  "lurm^t  (Winer,  Rwbeh, 
s.  V.)-  In  connection  wiUi  thisexpknatfon  may  bs 
noticed  the  leading  of  some  MSS.  in  John  vi.  71, 
kwh  KapUhwi  tnd  that  received  by  Lachmann  and 
Tischendoif,  which  makes  ths  name  Iscariot  bebng 
to  Simon,  and  not,  as  elsewhere,  to  Judas  only. 
On  this  hypothesis  his  position  among  the  Twelve, 
the  rest  of  whom  belonged  to  Galilee  (Acts  ii.  7), 
would  be  exceptional;  and  this  has  led  to 

(2.)  From  Kartha  in  Galilee  (Kartan,  A.  Y., 
Josh.  xzi.  82;  Ewald,  Getch.  Im-wU,  v.  321). 

(8.)  As  equivalent  to  leraxopM^n^s  (Grotius  OB 
Matt.  X.  4;  Heumann,  MitceU,  Gtvmng,  iii.  598^ 
in  Wmer,  lUdM^.). 

(4.)  From  the  date-tress  (icaf>i«»r(8ft)  in  the 
ndghborhood  of  Jerusalem  or  Jericho  (Bartohwei, 
BibL  Rabbin.  iU.  10,  in  Winer,  (.  c;  GiU,  Comm. 
on  Matt.  z.  4). 

(6.)  From  W^tD"1*"1pDH  (s^sooimcA,  Gill,  /.  c), 
a  leathern  apron,  the  name  being  applied  to  him  as 
the  bearer  of  the  bag,  and  =  Judas  with  the  apron 
(Lightfoot,  //or.  Heb.  in  Matt,  z.  4). 

(6.)  From  hOSDH,  oscara  =  strangling  (an- 
gina), as  given  after  his  death,  and  commemora- 
ting it  (Lightfoot,  /.  c),  or  hidicating  that  he  had 
been  subject  to  a  disease  tending  to  sufibcation  pre- 
viously (Heinsius  in  Smeer,  Tkea,  s.  v.  'lo^r)- 
This  is  mentioned  also  as  a  meaning  of  the  name 
by  Origen,  Tract  in  AfaU.  zxzv. 

Of  the  life  of  Judas,  before  the  appearance  of 
his  name  in  the  lists  of  the  Apostles,  we  know  alv 
solutely  nothing.  It  must  be  left  to  the  sad  vision 
of  a  poet  (Keble,  Lyra  Innocentiumy  ii.  13),  or  ths 
fimtastic  fables  of  an  apocr}*phal  Gospel  (Thilo, 
Cod,  Apoc,  N.  T.  Kvang,  Infant  c  35)  to  por- 
tray the  infancy  and  youth  of  the  traitor.  What 
that  appearance  implies,  however,  is  that  he  had 
proviously  declared  himself  a  disciple.  He  was 
drawn,  as  the  others  were,  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Baptist,  or  his  own  Messianic  hopes,  or  the  **  gra- 
ckms  words'*  of  the  new  teacher,  to  leave  his 
former  life,  and  to  obey  the  call  of  the  Prophet  of 
Nazsxeth.  What  baser  and  more  selfish  motives 
may  have  mingled  even  then  with  his  fiuth  and 
seal,  we  can  only  Judge  by  reasoning  backward  from 
the  sequel.  Gifts  of  some  kind  there  must  have 
bem,  rendering  the  choice  of  such  a  man  not 
strange  to  others,  not  unfit  in  itself,  and  the  func- 
tion which  he  exercised  afterwards  among  the 
Twelve  may  indicate  what  they  were.  The  posi- 
tion of  his  name,  uniformly  the  last  in  the  lists  of 
the  Apostles  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  is  due,  it 
may  be  imagined,  to  the  hifamy  which  afterwards 
rested  on  his  name,  but,  prior  to  that  guilt,  il 
would  seem  that  he  took  his  phuse  in  the  group  of 
four  which  always  stand  last  in  order,  as  if  posses 
sing  neither  the  k>ve,  nor  the  fiuth,  nor  thr  devi^ 
tkm  whieh  marind  ths  sons  of  Zebedee  and  Jonah 
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The  cboloe  wu  not  madei  we  muit  remember, 
•itboat  a  prevision  of  its  imie.  "Jeeui  knew 
kom  the  beginning  ....  who  should  betray 
Him'*  (John  vi.  64);  and  the  distinctness  with 
which  that  Evangelist  records  the  soccessive  stages 
of  the  guilt  of  Ji^as,  and  his  Master's  disoemment 
of  it  (John  xU.  4,  xiu.  2,  37),  levrm  with  tis  tlie 
hnpresaion  that  he  too  shrank  instinctively  (Bengel 
describes  it  as  "singularis  antipathia,"  Gnomnn 
N.  T.  on  John  vi.  64)  from  a  nature  so  opposite 
to  his  own.  We  can  hardly  expect  to  solve  the 
question  why  such  a  man  was  chosen  for  such  an 
office.  Either  we  must  sssume  absolute  fore- 
knowledge, and  then  content  ourselves  with  saying 
with  Calviu  that  the  Judgments  of  God  are  as  a 
gKat  deep,  and  with  UUmann  {S&ndlfmffk.  Je$u, 
p.  97)  that  he  was  chosen  that  the  Divine  purpose 
might  be  accomplished  through  him ;  or  else  with 
Neander  {Liben  Jesu,  §  77)  that  there  was  a  dis- 
cernment of  the  latent  genns  of  evil,  such  as  be- 
longed to  the  Son  of  Man,  in  his  insight  into  the 
hearts  of  men  (John  ii.  86;  Matt  is.  4;  Mark 
sii.  15),  yet  not  such  as  to  exclude  emotions  of 
sudden  sorrow  or  anger  (Mark  iii.  6),  or  astonish- 
ment (Mark  vi.  6;  Luke  vii.  9),  admitting  the 
thought  "with  men  thb  is  impossible,  but  not 
with  God.*'  Did  He  in  the  depth  of  that  insight, 
and  in  the  fttlbesi  of  his  compassion,  seek  to  over- 
come the  evil  which,  if  not  conquered,  would  be 
so  &tal?  It  gives,  at  any  rate,  a  new  meaning 
and  force  to  many  parts  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  to 
remember  that  they  must  have  beoi  spoken  in  the 
hearing  of  Judas,  and  may  have  been  designed  to 
make  him  conscious  of  his  danger.  The  warnings 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  a  service  divided  between 
God  and  Mammon  (Matt.  vi.  19-d4),  and  the  de- 
structi^-e  power  of  the  **  cares  of  this  world,  and 
the  deceitfulness  of  riches "  (Matt  xili.  32,  28), 
the  pointed  words  that  spoke  of  the  guilt  <k  un- 
fidthfulness  in  the  **  unrighteous  Mammon  "  (Luke 
xvL  11),  the  proverb  of  tibe  camel  passing  through 
the  needle's  eye  (Mark  x.  25),  must  have  Men  on 
his  heart  as  meant  specially  for  him.  He  was 
among  those  who  asked  the  question.  Who  then 
ean  be  saved  ?  (Mark  x.  26).  Of  him,  too,  we  may 
say,  that,  when  he  sinned,  he  was  "  kicking  sgainst 
thie  pricks,*'  letting  slip  his  "  calling  and  election,'* 
frustrating  the  purpose  of  his  Master  in  giving  him 
so  high  a  work,  and  educating  him  for  it  (comp. 
Clhrysost  Horn,  on  Matt,  xxvi.  xxvii.,  John  vi.)* 

The  germs  (see  Stier's  WortU  ofJen»9^  infra) 
of  the  evil,  in  all  likelihood,  unfolded  themselves 
gradually.  The  rules  to  which  the  Twd^-e  were 
subject  in  their  first  journey  (Matt.  x.  9,  10)  shel- 
tered him  from  the  temptation  that  would  have 
oeen  most  dangerous  to  him.  The  new  form  of 
lifiB,  of  which  we  find  the  first  traces  in  Luke  viii. 
8,  brought  that  temptation  with  it  As  soon  as 
the  Twelve  were  recognized  av  a  body,  travelling 
hither  and  thither  with  their  Master,  receiving 
money  and  other  oflhrings,  and  redistributing  what 
they  received  to  the  poor,  it  became  neoessaiy  that 
some  one  should  act  as  the  steward  and  almoner 
of  the  small  society,  and  this  fell  to  Judas  (John 
xii.  6,  xui.  29),  either  as  having  the  gifts  that 
lualifted  him  for  it,  or,  as  we  may  conjecture,  fix>m 
bis  character,  because  he  sought  it,  or,  as  some 
nave  imagined,  in  rotation  from  time  to  time.  The 
Galilean  or  Judnan  peasant  (we  have  no  reason 
fx  thinking  that  his  station  differed  from  that  of 
jhe  other  Apostles)  found  himself  entrusted  with 
•«W  sums  of  money  than  befbra  (the  three  htm- 
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died  denarii  of  John  xii.  5,  are  spoken  of  as  a  aam 
which  he  might  reasonably  have  expected),  sotf 
with  this  there  came  covetonsness,  unJaithfiilnesa 
embeszlemeiit  It  was  impossible  after  this  \haA 
he  could  feel  at  ease  with  One  who  asserted  at 
elesriy  and  sharply  the  laws  of  fiuthfulness,  doty 
unselfishness;  and  the  words  of  Jesus,  **  Have  1 
not  chosen  you  Twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  ?  ** 
(John  vi.  70),  indicate  that  e%'en  then,^  thon^ 
the  greed  of  immediate,  or  the  hope  of  larger  gain, 
kept  him  from  *'  going  back,"  as  others  did  (John 
vi.  66),  hatred  was  taking  tlie  place  of  love,  and 
leading  him  on  to  a  fiendiidi  mal^mity. 

In  what  way  that  evil  was  rebuked,  what  disci- 
pline was  applied  to  counteract  it,  has  been  hinted 
at  above.  The  scene  at  fiethany  (John  xiL  1-9; 
Matt  xxvi.  6-18;  Mark  xiv.  8-9)  showed  bow 
deeply  the  canker  had  eaten  into  his  soul.  The 
warm  outpouring  of  k)ve  calls  forth  no  sympathy. 
He  utters  himself,  and  suggests  to  others,  the  cam- 
plaint  that  it  is  a  waste.  Under  the  plea  of  csiiog 
for  the  poor  he  covers  his  own  miserable  theft. 

The  narrative  of  Matt  xxvi.,  Mark  xiv.  plaoea 
this  history  in  close  connection  (apparently  in  order 
of  time)  with  the  feet  of  the  betrayal.  It  leaves 
the  motives  of  the  betrayer  to  coigecture  (comp. 
Neander,  Lthen  Jeiu,  §  264).  The  mere  lofe  of 
money  may  have  been  strong  enough  to  make  him 
clutch  at  the  bribe  offered  him.  He  came,  it  may 
be,  expecting  more  (Matt  xxvi.  15);  he  will  take 
that  He  has  lost  the  diance  of  desfing  with  the 
three  hundred  denarii ;  it  will  be  something  to  get 
the  thirty  shekels  as  his  own.  It  may  have  been 
that  he  felt  that  his  Master  saw  throogh  his  hidden 
guilt,  and  that  he  hastened  on  a  crisis  to  avoid  the 
shame  of  open  detection.  Mingled  with  this  there 
may  have  been  some  feeling  of  vindictiveness,  a 
vague,  confused  desire  to  show  that  he  had  power 
to  stop  the  career  of  the  teacher  who  bad  r^iroved 
him.  Had  the  words  that  spoke  of  « the  burial" 
of  Jesus,  and  the  lukewarmness  of  the  people,  and 
the  conspiracies  of  the  priests  led  him  at  last  to 
see  that  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  not  as  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  that  his  dream  of 
power  and  wealth  to  be  ei\joyed  in  it  was  a  delu- 
sion? (Evmld,  GtBch.  Itraelt,  v.  441-46.)  There 
may  have  been  the  thought  that^  after  all,  the  be- 
trayal could  do  no  harm,  that  his  Master  vnmld 
prove  his  innocence,  or  by  some  supernatural  mani- 
festation effect  his  escape  (Lightfoot,  Bor.  Hth, 
p.  886,  in  Winer,  and  \^1iitby  on  Matt  xxvu.  4). 
Another  motive  has  been  suggested  (comp.  Nean- 
der, Lebtn  Jesu,  1.  c;  and  Whately,  Jissaifk  cm 
Dangtrt  to  Christian  Fnith^  Discourse  iii.)  of  an 
entirely  diflerent  kind,  altering  altogether  the  char- 
acter of  the  act  Not  the  love  of  money,  nor 
revenge,  nor  fear,  nor  disappointment,  but  policy, 
a  subtle  phui  to  force  on  the  hour  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  the  belief  that  for  this 
service  he  would  receive  as  high  a  place  as  Peter, 
or  James,  or  John;  this  it  was  that  made  him  tbb 
traitor.  If  he  couM  place  his  Master  in  a  position, 
from  which  retreat  wouM  be  impossible,  where  he 
would  be  compelled  to  throw  himself  on  the  people^ 
ant*  be  raised  by  them  to  the  throne  of  his  fetfaflt 
David,  then  he  might  look  forward  to  being  fore- 
most and  highest  in  that  kingdom,  with  all  his 
desires  for  wwlth  and  power  gratified  to  the  ftdL 
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as  tbk  hypothesis  is,  H  &Us  Ibr  that 
m.<>  It  attributes  to  the  Galikan  peasant 
A  mbtleij  in  foreeasting  political  combinations,  and 
planning  ttratagems  aocordinglj,  wliich  is  hardly 
BCMnpaiible  Aith  bis  character  and  leaning,  hardly 
K  wsteni  either  with  the  pettineis  of  the  faults 
iLtA  which  he  had  hitherto  fidlen.  Of  the  other 
nuUres  that  have  been  assigned  we  need  not  care 
to  fix  (HI  any  one,  as  that  which  singly  led  him  on. 
Crime  is  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  a  hundred 
OMtiTes  rushing  with  bewildering  fiiry  through  the 
mind  of  the  crimiual. 

Daring  the  da^-s  that  intervened  between  the 
tapper  at  Bethany  and  the  Paschal  or  quasi-Pas- 
ebal  gathering,  he  appeared  to  have  concealed  his 
tl^eachery.  He  went  with  the  other  disciples  to 
tnd  fro  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  and  looked  on 
the  acted  parable  of  the  barren  and  condemned 
toee  (Mark  zi.  20-24),  and  shared  the  vigils  in 
Gethswnane  (John  xriii.  2).  At  the  Last  Supper 
be  is  present,  looking  forward  to  the  oonsummation 
of  bis  guilt  as  drawing  nearer  every  hour.  All  is 
at  fint  as  if  he  were  stUl  faithful  He  is  admitted 
to  the  feast.  His  feet  are  washed,  and  for  him 
there  are  the  fisarful  words,  **  Ye  are  dean,  but  not 
all.**  He,  it  may  be,  receives  the  bread  and  the 
wine  wliich  were  the  pledges  of  the  new  covenant.^ 
Thiaa  eome  tbe  sorrowful  words  which  showed  him 
that  hb  design  was  known.  **  One  of  you  shall 
bf^ray  me.'*  Others  ask,  in  their  sorrow  and  con- 
(bsian,  **Is  it  I?**  He  too  must  ask  the  same 
question,  lest  he  should  seem  guilty  (Matt.  xzvi. 
35).  He  alone  bears  the  answer.  John  only,  and 
throogh  him  Peter,  and  the  traitor  himself,  under^ 
itand  the  meaning  of  the  act  which  pointed  out 
that  he  was  the  guilty  one  (John  ztii.  26).<'  After 
this  there  oomes  on  him  that  paroxysm  and  insanity 
ef  guilt  as  of  one  whose  human  soul  was  possessed 
by  the  Spirit  of  Evil  ^  »*  Satan  entered  into  him  " 
(John  xUi.  27).  The  words,  "What  thou  doest, 
do  quickly,'*  come  as  a  spur  to  drive  him  on.  llie 
other  disciples  see  in  them  only  a  command  which 
they  interpret  as  connected  with  the  work  he  had 
hitherto  nndertakea.  Then  he  completes  the  sin 
from  which  even  those  words  might  have  drawn 
bim  back.  He  knows  that  garden  in  which  his 
Master  and  his  companions  had  so  often  rested 
after  the  weary  work  of  the  day.  He  oomes,  ac- 
eompanied  by  a  baiul  of  officers  and  servants  (John 
xriiL  3).  with  the  kiss  which  was  probably  the 
osnal  salutation  of  the  disciples.     Thb  words  of 

•  Oomp.  Ihe  remaiks  on  this  hypothesis,  In  which 
Wbalsly  fbtlowed  (uneonsoioasly  perhaps)  in  the 
ootsteps  of  Paulas,  in  Eiaeh  u.  Qruber's  Atlgem.  JEn- 
syd.  art.  "Judas." 

t  The  question  whether  Judas  was  a  partaker  of 
Cm  Lard's  So^Mr  is  enoompassed  with  many  difBeul- 
«,  both  dogmatio  and  harmonistk.  The  general 
awnssnsus  of  patrlsdo  commentators  gives  an  afflxm- 
adve,  that  ofmodem  critics  a  nep^tive,  answer.  (Comp. 
Mayer,  Cbmm.  on  John  zUi.  86.) 

?  The  combination  of  the  narratives  of  the  four 
Ootpels  Is  not  without  grave  difllculties,  for  which 
hannooists  and  commentators  may  be  ooosalted.  We 
have  given  that  which  seems  the  most  probable  result. 

*i  This  passsge  has  often  been  appesied  to,  as  illus- 
tmtlog  the  difEaenee  betwsen  fMroiuA*  m  and  fMroyouu 
it  b  qosetlooable,  however,  how  fltr  the  N.  T.  writers 
^■i*«IP«««t  that  dlstinetton  (eomp.  Orotius  in  loc, 
IttU  n««e  questionable  is  the  notion  above  refiBrred  to, 
^lat  8t  Matthew  describes  his  dtsanpolntment  at  a 
Msolt  so  dUbrent  from  that  whieh  as  liad  reekoneu 
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Jesus,  calm  and  gentle  as  they  were,  showed  thiil 
this  was  what  embittered  the  treaehery,  and  madu 
the  suflering  it  inflieted  more  acute  (Luke  xxii 
48). 

What  followed  in  the  confusion  of  that  night 
the  Gospels  do  not  record.  Not  many  students 
of  the  N.  T.  will  follow  Heumann  and  Arehbp. 
Whatdy  {Eunj/t  on  Dangen,  L  c.)  in  the  hypoth- 
esis that  Judas  was  "  the  other  disciple"  that 
was  known  to  the  high-priest,  and  brought  Peter 
in  (oomp.  Meyer  on  John  xviii.  15).  It  is  proba- 
ble enough,  indeed,  that  he  who  bad  gone  out  with 
the  high  priest's  officers  should  return  with  than 
to  wait  the  issue  of  the  trial.  Then,  when  it  was 
over,  came  the  reaction.  Fbe  fever  of  the  crime 
passed  away.  There  came  l>ack  on  him  the  recol- 
lection of  the  sinless  righteousness  of  the  Master 
he  had  wronged  (Matt,  xzrii.  3).  He  repented, 
and  his  guilt  and  all  that  had  t«>nipted  him  to  it 
became  hateful.*'  He  will  get  rid  of  the  accursed 
thing,  will  transfer  it  back  again  to  those  who  wi^^ 
it  had  lured  him  on  to  destruction.  They  mock 
and  sneer  at  the  tool  whom  they  have  used,  and 
then  there  oomes  over  him  the  horror  of  great 
darkness  that  precedes  self-murder.  He  has  owned 
his  sin  with  ^an  exceeding  bitter  cry,"  but  ha 
dares  not  turn,  with  any  hope  of  pardon,  to  the 
Master  whom  he  has  betrayed.  He  burls  the 
money,  which  the  priests  refused  to  take,  into  the 
sanctuary  {ya6s)  where  they  were  assembled.  For 
him  there  is  no  bnger  sacrifice  or  propitiation.  • 
He  is  *'the  son  of  perdition"  (John  xvii.  12). 
"  He  departed  and  went  and  hanged  himself" 
(Matt  xxvii.  5).  He  went  »*  unto  his  own  phuse  "/ 
(Acts  i.  26). 

We  have  in  Acts  i.  another  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
harmonize  with  that  given  by  St  Matthew.  There, 
in  words  which  may  have  been  spoken  by  St.  Peter 
(Meyer,  foUowing  the  general  coruennu  at  inter- 
preters), or  may  have  been  a  parenthetical  notice 
inserted  by  St  Luke  (Calvin,  Olshausen,  and  oth- 
ers), it  is  stated  — 

(1.)  That,  instead  of  throwing  the  money  into 
the  Temple,  he  bought  {iicrfiiraro)  a  ilekl  with  it 

(2.)  lliat,  instead  of  hanging  hhnaelf;  *«  falling 
headlong,  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  att 
his  bowels  guded  out" 

(3.)  That  for  this  reason,  and  not  because  the 
priests  had  bought  it  with  the  price  of  blood,  the 
field  was  called  Aceklama. 


•  It  Is  chancterlstio  of  the  wide,  flff-reachlng  sym 
pathy  of  Origen,  that  he  suggests  another  motive  Ibc 
the  suicide  of  Judas.  Despairing  of  pardon  In  this 
lift,  he  would  rush  on  into  the  world  of  the  dead,  and 
there  (yvfivp  t^  ^x0)  ™^^  his  Lord,  and  cooSbss  his 
guilt  and  ask  for  pardon  ( Tmet.  in  Matt.  zxxv. : 
oomp.  also  Theophanes,  Horn.  zzvU.,  \n  Sulcer,  Ihts. 
s.  V.  *Iov6a«). 

/  The  words  Uioc  r^vov  In  St.  Peter's  speech  con* 
vey  to  our  minds,  probably  were  meant  to  convey  to 
those  who  heard  them,  the  impression  of  some  daili 
region  In  Gehenna.  Lightfoot  and  Gill  (in  loe.)  quota 
passages  from  rabbinical  writers  who  find  that  mea»> 
Ing  in  the  phrase,  even  in  Gen.  xxzl.  66,  and  Num. 
axiv.  26.  On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  many  interpreters  r^t  that  explanatteo 
(cnm(  Meyer,  inloci^a  and  that  one  great  Anglican 
dinne  (Hammond,  Comment,  on  N.  T.  in  loo.)  entso 
a  distinct  protest  against  it 

a     Ae.ejer  mcDliont  some  who  rrjed  ths  abovs  ezplaaa> 
tion  ratpeetiug  SliO«  t4«0(,  thoaxh  he  glvet  his  own  i 
Uoatott. 
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It  b,  of  ooutM,  easy  to  cut  the  knotf  m  StniiM 
iDd  De  Wette  have  done,  by  aaauming  one  or  both 
Moounti  to  be  spurious  and  legendary.  Receiving 
both  as  authentic,  we  are  yet  led  to  the  coociusion 
that  the  expIaoatioD  b  to  be  found  in  tome  un- 
known series  of  &cts,  of  which  we  have  but  two 
fragmentary  narratives.  The  solutions  that  have 
beoi  suggested  by  commentators  and  harmonists 
are  nothing  more  than  exereises  of  ingenuity  seeking 
to  dovetail  into  each  other  porticms  of  a  dissected 
map  which,  for  want  of  missing  pieces,  do  not  fit. 
Such  as  they  are,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state 
the  chief  of  Uiem. 

As  to  (1)  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  irony  in  St.  Feter*s  words,  *<  Thb  was  all  he 
got."  That  which  was  bought  with  his  money  is 
qnken  of  as  bought  by  him  (Meyer  in  /be.). 

As  to  (2)  we  have  the  explanations  — 

(<i.)  That  iuHiyiorOf  in  Matt  xxvii.  6,  includes 
death  by  some  suaoen  spasm  of  suflbcation  {nngma 
pedorit  f ),  such  as  might  be  caused  by  the  ovei^ 
powering  misery  of  bis  remorse,  and  that  then  came 
the  fall  described  in  the  Acts  (Suicer,  Thet.  s.  v. 
iarAyx^i  Grotius,  Hammond,  Lightfoot,  and 
others).  By  some  this  has  even  been  connected 
with  the  name  Iscariot,  as  implying  a  constitutional 
tendency  to  this  disease  (Gill). 

(b.)  That  the  work  <^  suicide  was  but  half  ac- 
complished, and  that,  the  halter  breaking,  he  fell 
(from  a  fig-tree,  in  one  tradition)  across  the  road, 
and  was  mangled  and  crushed  by  the  carts  and 
wagons  that  passed  over  him.  This  explanaUon 
appears,  with  strenge  and  horrible  exaggerations, 
in  the  narrative  of  Papias,  quoted  by  (Ecumenius 
on  Acts  i.,  and  in  Theophylact  on  Matt,  xxvii. 

As  to  (3)  we  have  to  choose  between  the  alteroa- 
kives  — 

(a.)  That  there  were  two  Aceldamas.  [Acel- 
dama.] 

(6.)  That  the  potter's  field  which  the  priests  had 
bought  was  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  traitor 
met  80  terrible  a  death. 

The  life  of  Judas  has  been  represented  here  in 
the  only  light  m  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  look 
on  it,  as  a  human  liie,  and  therefore  as  one  of 
temptation,  struggle,  freedom,  responsibility.  If 
anoUier  mode  of  speaking  of  it  appears  in  the  N*.  T. ; 
If  wM^s  are  used  which  imply  Uiat  all  happened  as 
it  hid  been  decreed ;  that  the  guilt  and  the  misery 
wen  parts  of  a  Divine  plan  (John  vi.  64,  xiii.  18 ; 
Act)  i.  16),  we  must  yet  remember  that  this  is  no 
single,  exceptional  instance.  All  human  actions  are 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  They  appear  at  one 
noment  separate,  fr«e,  uncontrolled ;  at  another 
:hey  art  links  in  a  long  chain  of  causes  and  effects, 
the  banning  and  the  end  of  which  are  in  the 
» thick  darkness  where  God  is,"  or  determined  by 
an  inexorable  necessity.  No  adherence  to  a  philo- 
sophical 8}-«tera  firees  men  altogether  ftv>m  inoon- 
itstency  In  their  language.  In  proportion  as  the^r 
minds  are  religious,  and  not  philosophical,  the 
transiUons  ft^ui  one  to  the  other  will  bia  frequent, 
abrupt,  and  startling. 

With  the  exception  of  the  stories  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  but  few  traditions  that  gather 
round  the  name  of  Judas.  It  appean,  however,  in 
a  strange,  hardly  intelligible  way  in  the  history  of 
the  wilder  heriaiies  of  the  second  century.  The 
sect  of  Cainites,  consistent  in  their  inversion  of  all 
that  Christians  in  general  belie\'ed,  was  reported  to 
Have  honored  him  as  the  only  Apostle  that  was  in 
of  the  true  oaosis,  to  have  made  him 
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the  object  of  their  worship,  and  to  have  had  s 
(}ospel  bearing  his  name  (comp.  Meander,  CShiroi 
Hittory^  ii.  163,  Eng.  tnnsl.;  Iren.  cuh.  Bmr.  i 
35;  TertulL  <fe  Prmc,  c.  47).o  For  the  geneni 
literature  connected  with  this  subject,  especially  foi 
monographs  on  the  motive  of  Judas  and  the 
of  his  death,  see  Winer,  Rentwb.  For  a  full 
nient  of  the  questions  of  the  rdatkm  in  which  his 
guilt  stood  to  the  life  of  Christ,  comp.  Stier*8  Wank 
of  the  Lord  Jetut^  on  the  passages  where  Judas  is 
mentioned,  and  in  particular  vol  vii.  pp.  4(MS7, 
Eng.  trans.  £.  H.  P. 

•Question  I.  WhatwasthechanMsteraf  JodM 
Iscariot? 

A.  What  was  his  intellectual  character? 

(a.)  There  an  more  signs  in  the  Gospels  thai 
Judas  had  a  strong  and  sUirdy  intdlect  than  that 
some  of  the  other  disciples  had.  It  may  be  sur- 
mised from  John  si.  4-8  as  compared  with  Kat^ 
thew  xxvi.  8-11  and  Mark  xiv.  4-7,  that  especially 
in  financial  affiun  he  had  a  marked  infinence  apon 
his  fellow  apostles.  He  was  appointed  to  superin* 
tend  the  funds,  and  disburse  the  charities  of  the 
retinue  which  accompanied  the  Messiah.  At  one 
time  (Luke  viii.  1-3)  this  retinue  needed  a  careAil, 
exact,  and  sharp-sighted  treasurer.  We  may  pre- 
sume that  Judas's  intellectual  fitness  for  this  office 
was  one  reason  for  his  appointment  to  it.  Some 
(as  Rodats)  hare  supposed  that  each  of  the  disci- 
ples in  his  turn  had  the  overset  of  the  mooey 
belonging  to  the  retinue  of  Christ  But  this  mers 
ooi\}ecture  is  adverse  to  the  BiUical  impreaaon. 

(b.)  Although  the  Gospels  give  us  more  intimar 
tions  of  shrewdness  as  characteristic  d  Judas  than 
as  characteristic  of  the  other  disciples,  they  do  not 
imply  that  he  had  so  extensire  a  reach  of  nund  as 
some  German  theorists  ascribe  to  him.  Aeoording 
to  these  theorists  he  was  so  sharp-sighted  as  to 
reason  in  a  manner  like  the  following:  — 

M  It  may  be  inferred  from  certain  words  of  the 
Master  [Matthew  xix.  38]  that  he  will  aasome  a 
temporal  throne,  and  exalt  his  twdre  ^XMtles  to  ba 
his  twelre  princes ;  it  may  be  infored  from  certsJn 
exhibitions  of  popular  feeling  [John  xii.  12-19]  that 
the  masses  of  the  Jews  are  now  ready,  and  need 
only  an  impulse  and  occasion  to  enthrone  him;  the 
betrayal  will  put  the  Messiah  into  such  a  position 
that  he  must  declare  himself;  the  Jewish  ralen 
will  at  once  resist  his  pretensions,  but  the  people 
will  at  once  stand  up  for  him,  and  under  his  leader- 
ship will  overcome  the  rulers;  the  betrayal  will  thus 
be  the  means  of  introducing  a  new  administntion 
highly  ad^'antageous  to  the  state,  of  expediting  the 
royal  glory  of  the  Master,  and  the  prinody  honoia 
of  the  diAciples;  of  pleadng  by  exalting  the  king, 
rather  than  of  displeasing  by  degrading  him.** 

We  do  not  know  enou^  to  deny  outright  that 
such  a  plan,  or  at  least  some  parts  of  it,  may  have 
momentarily  occurred  to  Judas;  but  the  Gospels 
do  not  make  upon  us  the  impression  of  his  having 
that  kind  of  intellect  which  remains  tUadfaM  in 
such  a  comprehensive  plan. 

B.  What  was  the  moral  character  of  Judas? 
(a.)   Some  writers  regard  him  as  posspseing  s 

mwely  cold  and  calculating  spirit  unsosoeptible  te 
thf  r  influences  flowing  from  the  virtues  of  the  Mes- 
siah; ss  having  Adl  oonfidenoe  in  the  superiority 
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pNfventsiL  (See  Nemder*!  Lebtn  Jejxt,  p.  979  f. 
4«  Aufl.)  We  ftre  fiiriher  apt  to  err  in  guppoeiog 
that  Jadaa  most  have  had  a  ringfe  aolitary  motlTe, 
or  elae  a  8elf-«»iBiitent  system  of  motivea  for  his 
treason.  He  seems  to  iiave  had  a  spirit  which  was 
driven  hither  and  thither  by  a  tumult  of  emotions, 
tome  of  which  were  at  variance  with  others;  to 
have  been  lilce  a  merchant  on  the  eve  of  bankruptej 
distracted  with  conflicting  impulses;  to  have  been 
bewildered  by  the  words  and  acts  of  Jesus;  not  to 
have  known  cncUy  what  to  expect;  to  have  been 
at  last  surprised  (Meyer  on  Blatt.  xxvi.  14-16) 
<hat  Jesus  did  not  foil  hb  adversaries  and  escape 
the  erueifizion. 

(a.)  It  has  been  supposed  that  Judas  was  aninwted, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  Jewish  patriotism. 
He  has  been  called  by  some  "  Kin  braver  Mann  " ; 
he  has  been  thought  by  others  to  have  combined 
oertain  selfish  impulses  with  his  patrioUmi  and 
benevolence.  Jesus  could  not  have  made  a  mistalce 
in  selecting  him  as  a  disciple  and  bursar;  therefore 
Judas  must  have  been  worthy  of  the  selection.  Mr. 
De  Qubicey,  wlio  thinlcB  that  Judas  as  the  purse- 
bearer  for  the  discij^  had  **  the  most  oi  worldly 
wisdom,  and  was  best  acquainted  with  the  temper 
of  the  times,*'  and  could  not  **have  made  any 
gross  blunder  as  to  the  wishes  and  secret  designs 
of  the  popukoe  in  Jerusalem,'*  (for  **  his  official 
duty  must  have  brought  him  every  day  into  minute 
and  circumstantial  communication  with  an  bn- 
portent  order  of  men,  namely,  petty  shop-Iceepov," 
who  **  in  all  countries  aliice  fulfill  a  great  pditiosl 
ftmction,'*)  supposes  that  Iscariot  had  reason  to 
hope  not  only  for  the  rising  of  the  Jewish  populace 
in  behalf  of  the  Messiah,  but  also  perhaps  for  the 
nltimate  aid  of  tlie  Romans  in  definiding  him 
against  the  Jewish  rulers.  (See  Theol.  Eiaayt^  I. 
U7-177 ;  see  also  above,  C^ucst  I.  A.  (a.).)  But  as 
the  intellect  of  Judas  fitted  him  for  small  though 
dexterous  manoeuvres  rather  than  for  adhering  stead- 
ftstly  to  any  great  political  scheme,  so  his  heart 
was  more  ready  to  grasp  some  petty  oontrscted 
strstagem  of  selfishness,  than  to  persevere  in  any 
large  plan  of  patriotism.  Besides,  if  he  had  en- 
gaged in  the  betrayal  under  the  influence  of  this 
wide-reaching  plan,  he  probably  would  not  at  last 
have  summ^  up  the  history  of  it  by  the  words 
which  excluded  the  semblance  of  an  apology:  "  I 
have  sinned  m  that  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent 
bkK)d,"  Matt,  xxvii.  4;  nor  probably  would  the 
OTiiiBiderate  Jesus  have  uttered  against  the  "  lost" 
man,  *»tke  son  of  perdition,'*  those  significant 
words,  "  Good  were  it  for  that  man  if  he  had  ne^'cr 
been  bom,"  John  xvii.  11;  Matt.  xxvi.  24;  Marie 
xiv.  21 ;  nor  probably  would  Luke  have  character- 
ized the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  as  **  the  reward  of 
Iniquity,"  Acts  i.  18,  Uke  Babuim*s  ^  wages  of  un- 
righteousness,'* 2  Peter  ii.  15 ;  nor  probably  would 
Peter  have  applied  to  Judas  those  fearfUl  predic- 
tions of  the  Psalms,  Acts  i.  16,  20,  as  Matthew 
applied  the  solemn  words  of  Zechariah,  Matt  xxvii. 
9, 10 ;  nor  would  the  bebved  disciple  have  exhibited 
such  an  involuntary  outflow  of  indignation  against 
the  traitor  as  appears  in  his  Gospel  xii.  6,  xiii.  27- 
30,  xiv.  22  (see  Meyer),  vi.  70,  71;  nor  perhaps 
would  the  synoptists,  ui  giving  thdr  catalogue  of 
the  Apostles,  have  uniformly  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
Vet  the  name  of  "  Judas  Iscariot  who  also  betrayed 
him,"  Matt.  x.  4;  Mark  ui.  19;  Luke  vi.  16. 

{b.)  It  Ls  a  more  plausible  theory  that  Iscariot  was 
•Uiielled  to  bis  crime  by  a  desire  to  avoid  the  shame 
rf  beiDK  er  ftequently  and  pointedly  rebuked  by 
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th»  Messiah.  Although  be  was  willing  to  «el  Ui 
kiss  for  thirty  pieces  of  iflver,  yet  he  was  m  man, 
and  must  have  had  some  wish  to  avoid  the  rafii^ 
mands  iriiich  were  beeoming  more  and  more  solsiinF 
and  pointed. 

(c.)  Connected  with  the  preceding  was  his  derirt 
to  avert  from  himself  the  perBeeuUons  and  ether 
evils  which  were  to  come  on  the  diadplea.  Even 
if,  in  his  calculation  of  chances,  he  did  soiaee  him- 
self with  the  posribility  of  driving  the  Messiah  op 
to  the  temporal  throne,  still  he  must  have  had  a 
prevailing  fear  that  the  new  kingdom  was  not  tc 
be  speedUy  established.  It  appears  for  more  pirob- 
able  that  he  was  influenced  by  an  aim  to  earn  the 
gratitude  of  the  Jews  by  ddivering  the  Sarioor  to 
their  custody,  than  by  an  aim  to  earn  the  gratHodc 
of  the  Saviour  and  the  disciples  by  hastenii^  their 
elevation  to  thrones.  Especially  does  it  appear  ao, 
when  we  reflect  that  during  the  houn  of  the  day 
preceding  his  formation  of  the  traitoroos  poipase, 
he  had  probably  heard,  or  beard  of,  those  feaifol 
words  of  Christ  which  portended  violent  changes 
m  the  Jewish  state,  and  the  troublons  times  of  the 
Apostles  (see  Matt.  xxiv.  and  zxv.;  Maii  m.; 
Luke  zxi.;  see  also  (e.)  befow). 

{d.)  One  of  the  motives  which  strengthened  all 
the  others  for  the  treason  was  probably  the  tiaitor's 
dissatisfaction  with  the  principles  of  the  new  king- 
dom (Neander's  Ltbtn  Jiml,  p.  679  C).  He  saw 
more  and  more  distinctly,  and  the  scene  recoided 
in  John  xii.  1-9  confirmed  him  in  the  belief,  that 
the  spbritual  kingdom  would  yield  him  but  a  meagre 
Bring.  It  was  to  require  a  habit  of  fowly  self-denkl, 
and  was  to  be  characterised  by  services  to  the  poor. 
For  these  services  he  had  no  taste. 

(e.)  Mingled  with  his  aversion  to  spiritual  duty, 
was  his  vindictive  spirit  impelling  him  to  werk 
some  undefined  sort  oif  iiuury  to  the  Messiah.  Ae- 
cording  to  the  most  phiusible  hypothesis,  he  had 
been  chagrined  by  the  feet  that,  although  the 
almoner  of  the  disciples,  he  yet  had  a  lower  pbes 
than  Peter,  James,  and  especially  John  in  the 
esteem  of  his  Master;  his  revenge,  having  been 
repeatedly  inflamed  by  slights  and  censures,  was 
set  all  on  fire  when  he  was  reprimanded,  and  the 
generous  woman  applauded,  at  the  feast  of  the 
unction  on  the  evening  alter  Tuesday ;  stung  by 
that  disgrace,  be  fonncS  his  plan  of  the  betrayal; 
he  may  not  have  detennined  the  exact  tame  of 
executing  that  phui,  but  having  been  still  foithcr 
irritated  at  the  Paachal  supper  on  the  evening  fe^ 
lowing  Thursday,  and  having  been  goaded  on  by 
the  mandate  »»what  thou  doest  do  quickly,"  be  did 
not  sleep  as  the  other  disciples  did  on  Thorsdaj 
night,  but  then  precipitated  himself  into  his  crime 
(Meyer  and  others  suppose  that  he  ihtn  formed  his 
purpose  of  the  crime).  On  Tuesday,  during  the 
Saviour's  hwt  visit  to  the  Temple,  the  Jewish  nilen 
had  been  violently  incensed  against  him  bv  toe 
speeches  recorded  in  Matt.  xxii.  and  xxiii.,  Mark 
xii.,  and  Luke  xz.  On  the  evening  after  that  day, 
when  Judae  was  irritated  by  the  reprimand  of  his 
Master,  he  wouU  naturally  think  oif  the  Jews  cot 
to  the  heart  by  the  same  reprover,  and  wodd  be 
tempted  to  conspire  with  them  against  the  author 
of  these  reprimands.  This  was  the  critical  period 
for  him  to  tuni  **  State's  Evidence,**  and  to  jain 
hands  with  the  Sanhedrim  as  Pilate  joined  hands 
with  Herod. 

(/.)  Another  of  the  motives  working  in  tbf 
traitor's  mind  was  avarice.  Three  hundred  denart 
had  been  hsfi  out  of  bis  poise  two  dayi  bafon  tb 
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MajbI  (Johu  zL  1-9),  and  thU  needkai  Ion  intan- 
ifiad  his  miaerlj  as  w^  as  retaliatory  spirit.  It  has 
bean  objeeted  (6t«i  by  Keander)  that  he  could  not 
hafftt  been  influeooed  bj  so  small  a  reward  as 
aghteeo  dollara.  It  is  true  that  the  words  "eighteen 
doUars  **  in  American  ooinage  represent  the  value 
of  thirty  shekeLi  of  silver  at  the  time  of  Josephus; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  eighteen  doUars 
leeording  to  the  American  standard  represent  a  fiir 
mailer  amoont  of  purehasing  power  than  was  rep- 
resented by  the  thirty  silverings  of  Josephus.  For 
obtaining  this  sum  Judas  did  not  n^gard  one  kiss 
as  a  very  great  work.  Besides,  an  avaricious  man 
b  oAea  more  affected  by  a  small  gain  than  a  large 
ona  A  tittle  in  the  hand  also  is  mora  attractive 
to  him  than  much  in  the  prospect  Even  if  he 
had  endeavored  to  encourage  or  excuse  himself  by 
sodden  gksams  of  hope  thi^  he  would  acquire  weal^ 
by  expediting  the  Messianic  rdgn,  these  fitful 
glsaais  could  not  relieve  his  prevailing  expectation 
that  the  new  reign  would  leave  him  poor;  and 
thirty  shdiels  of  silver  paid  down  were  a  surer  good 
than  the  spiritual  honors  of  the  uncertain  kingdom. 
That  in  the  tumultuous  rush  of  his  evil  thoughts 
the  traitor  was  under  the  special  power  of  avarice, 
revenge,  and  distaste  for  the  spiritualities  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  is  intimated  in  Scriptures  like 
the  following :  Luke  xxii.  3 ;  John  vL  13  and  70, 
xu.  6,  xiu.  3,  10,  11,  37. 

Question  III.  Why  did  Christ  select  and  retain 
Jadaa  as  one  of  the  Apostles? 

We  may  consider  the  call  of  Judas  as  made  by 
sum,  and  as  made  by  God. 

A.  Bagarrliug  it  as  made  merely  by  the  man 
Jesns,  theologians  have  maintained,  with  more  or 
lees  distinctness,  the  following  theories:  — 

(a.)  At  the  first  Christ  understood  the  financial 
riwiities,  but  not  the  thierish  or  treacherous  ten- 
dsneies  of  Iscariot.  These  were  not  discovered 
ontU  they  were  developed  in  the  passion  week,  or 
St  least  not  until  it  was  too  kte  to  ^ect  him  finom 
tiae  Saviour's  fiunily.  The  reasons  for  retaining 
were  diflferent  from  those  for  originally  appointing 
him.  The  traitor  would  have  be«i  irritated  bj  the 
expulsion,  and  would  have  precipitated  the  delivery 
af  Jesos  to  his  enemies  before  the  full  accomplish- 
meot  of  the  Messianic  work.  "  That  Jesus  knew 
from  the  banning  that  Judas  was  a  thoroughly 
bad  man,  and  yet  received  him  among  the  twelve 
b  altogether  impossible.**  Schenkel's  Character 
o/Jesm  porirttgtdj  vol.  iL  p.  318;  see  also  U11- 
OMnn's  SandbmgixU  Jetu,  Sect.  3{  Winer's  Real- 
wSrierb.  art.  Judat. 

(6.)  F^om  the  first  Christ  was  perfectly  certain  of 
the  traitor's  miseriy  and  dishonest  aims;  but  he 
knew  the  necessity  of  being  delivered  up  to  be  cruci- 
fied ;  he  must  have  some  instrument  for  being  given 
over  to  the  power  of  his  enemies;  he  singled  out 
Jodaa  as  that  instrument,  and  the  discipliBship  as 
a  convenience  for  that  work. 

(c.)  A  more  plausible  account  than  either  of  the 
preoeding  is :  The  Messiah  perceived  Iscariot's 
business  talents,  economical  habits  and  other  to  us 
unknown  qualifications  for  the  discipleship;  he  per- 
asived  abo  the  disqualifications  which  were  less 
prominent  ui  Iscariot's  earlier  than  in  hu  later  liie. 
for  t&ey  became  more  and  more  agi^ravated  as  the 
iisdple  haideoed  bb  heart  in  resislLg  the  influence 
if  the  Master;  when  the  appohitment  was  m%df 
iha  otbsr  Apostles  do  not  appear  to  have  difap- 
^rovadof  it  or  wondered  at  it,  many  to  us  unknown 
ooDspiriqg  to  Justify  it;  whib  the 
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Saviour  knew  the  evU  tendencies  of  Judas  and  ear 
pected  that  these  germs  of  iniquity  would  unfold 
themselves  in  embezzlement  and  treason  (John  iL 
85,  vi.  64,  70;  Matt.  ix.  4;  Mark  U.  8),  still  ha 
encounged  in  himself  a  hope  that  he  might  coun< 
teract  those  wrong  proclivities,  and  that  Uie  sordid 
spirit  would  be  refined  and  elevated  by  the  apostol* 
ioal  office  ~  by  the  honors  of  it  (Matt  xix.  38; 
Luke  xxU.  30),  by  the  powers  befonging  to  it  (Luke 
xi.  19),  by  the  personal  instructions  given  to  the 
occupants  of  it  (especially  such  instructions  as  Matt, 
vi.  19-34,  xiii.  33,  33;  Mark  via.  36,  x.  35;  Uke 
xvl.  11),  by  the  indefinabb  endearments  of  bcdug 
"iotM  Jesus*'  (Mark  ill.  14  compared  with  Acts 
i.  17;  Acts  iv.  13;  Phil.  L  33;  Col.  liL  3,  4:  1 
These,  iv.  17 ;  see  Or.  N.  £.  Burt's  }Iour$  aAici  j 
the  Goq>eU,  xxviii.);  while  the  Saviour  could  at 
fully  bcdieve  that  hb  efforts  would  be  successful  in 
reforming  the  traitor,  still  he  could  not  doubt  that 
they  would  be  successful  in  improving  the  character 
of  other  men  —  that  the  patience,  forbearance,  forti- 
tude, caution,  gentleness,  persevering  love  mani- 
fested in  hb  treatment  of  the  purse-bearer  (as  in 
washing  the  traitor's  feet,  and  in  giving  him  the 
sweetened  bread)  would  be  a  usefU  exampb  to  the 
church,  that  hb  own  chamcttf  would  be  set  off 
with  more  dbtinctness  by  its  contrast  with  that  of 
Judas — good  contrasted  with  evil,  moral  strength 
amid  physical  weakness  illustrated  by  moFsl  weak- 
nese  amid  physical  strength  —  and  thai  such  a  con- 
fession as  **  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood  *' 
would  retain  through  all  time  a  marked  hbtorical 
importance,  and  would  be  a  symbol  of  the  triumph 
of  rirtue  over  vice.  Could  the  Redeemer  have 
cherished  any  degree  of  anticipation  that  he  might 
win  Iscariot  to  a  life  of  virtue,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  belie\'ed  that  he  should  not  succeed? 
The  human  mind  often  cherishes  a  feebb  expocta- 
tion  of  fovorabb  results,  and  at  the  same  time 
believes  on  the  whole  that  the  results  will  be  un- 
fovorabb;  makes  untiring  eflforts  for  a  good,  and 
in  one  view  of  it  fointly  expects  to  succeed,  but  in 
another  vbw  of  it  fUlly  anticipates  a  failure.  Amid 
thb  conflict  of  hopes  and  fears,  called  by  the  Latins 
ipee  in»perat/i^  one  man  **  against  hope  believed  in 
hope,*'  Bom.  iv.  18,  and  other  men  *'  against  hope  '* 
have  diebeUeved  and  bbored  **  in  hope.** 

B.  Regarding  the  call  of  Judas  to  the  apostle* 
ship,  as  made  by  God,  theologians  have  used  it  for 
a  test  of  their  speculations  on  the  nature  of  moral 
government,  etc.  In  reality  thore  b  no  other  kind 
of  objection  to  the  fiict  that  the  Most  High  in  hb 
providence  allowed  Judas  to  be  one  of  Hiejirst 
preachera  of  the  Gospel,  than  to  the  (tud  that  he 
has  in  hb  providence  allowed  other  unfit  men  to  be 
eminent  preachers  of  it,  or  that  he  has  aUowed  uu-  , 
worthy  men  to  ut  on  the  bench  of  justice,  or  to 
reign  on  the  throne  which,  even  although  they  wen 
"ordained  of  (xod,**  they  have  tarnished.  Ilia 
mystery  here  b  the  old  mystery  of  moral  evil:  see 
Olsbausen  on  Matthew  xxvii.  &-10.  As  men  dif!et 
in  their  speculaUons  in  r^ard  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  sin  and  moral  government,  they  diflbr,  of 
course,  in  regard  to  the  sin  of  Judaa  ss  rebted  to 
that  government. 

(a.)  Some  maintain  that  Iscariot  was  called  to  bis 
office  on  the  ground  of  hb  eonatitutional  fitneai 
and  vrithout  any  previrion  of  hb  treason,  nn  being 
"altogether  arbitrary  and  inconsequential,"  and 
thus  mcapabb  of  being  foreknown  by  any  mind. 

(P.  •  Othen  maintain,  that  hb  treason  was  fove 
known,  but  was  not  included  in  the  divine  pkm 
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Jot  B8  an  other  liii  fa  said  to  be  Ibreaeeo,  but  not 
pradetermiiied ;  and  Just  aa  many  vile  men  are  proT- 
Ideotially  called  to  occupy  offices  which  it  u  fore- 
seen they  will  disgrace. 

(r.)  Othen  maintain  that  his  treason  was  com- 
prehended in  the  divine  plan  (as  may  be  inferred 
from  John  liU.  18-2G,  Acts  i.  16-20,  AcU  vr.  88; 
<ee  Meyer  on  Matt.  xxvi.  14-27,  John  vi.  70);  but 
still  the  sin  was  included  in  this  pkn  not  directfyf 
but  incufeniailf/ ;  the  plan  was  adopted  not  in  any 
degree  on  account  of  the  sin,  but  in  despite  of  it, 
and  Judas  himself  was  appointed  to  his  office  not 
because  the  appointment  was  dirtctly  a  good  or  a 
means  of  good,  but  because  it  was  incidentai  to 
those  means  of  good  which  were  directly  predeter- 
mined. 

(ct)  Othen  maintain,  that  the  appointment  and 
conduct  of  Judas  were  parts  of  the  plan  of  God, 
just  as  dirtctly  as  the  movements  of  matter  are 
parts  of  that  pUn.  Of  these  divines,  one  class 
asaign  various  uses  for  which  the  appointment  was 
designed,  and  these  are  all  the  uses  which  in  fact 
result  ftvm  it;  another  class  regard  the  reasons  for 
the  appointment  as  shrouded  in  a  mystery  which 
does  not  admit  an  investigation. 

Question  IV.  —  How  can  we  reconcile  the  ap- 
parent discrepancies  in  the  Biblical  narratives  of 
Judas? 

A.  One  of  these  discrepancies  relates  to  the 
manna*  of  the  betrayal.  According  to  Matthew 
xxvi.  48-60,  Marie  xiv.  44-46,  Luke  xxU.  47,  48, 
the  Saviour  was  pointed  out  to  his  captors  by  Judas 
tenderly  embracing  him.  According  to  John  xviii. 
4-8  the  Saviour  came  forward  and  \-oluntariIy  made 
himself  known  to  the  capton  while  Judas  was 
standing  with  them.  One  of  the  ^'arious  methods 
in  which  the  two  accounts  may  be  harmonized,  fa 
the  following:  Judas  had  stipulated  to  designate 
the  Messiah  by  a  kiss;  the  Messiah,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  his  captors  approaching,  advanced  to  meet 
them;  they,  noticing  hfa  approach,  halted  (per- 
haps in  amazement);  Judas  went  forward,  gave 
the  tigniflcant  embrace,  returned,  and  stood  with 
the  capton;  Jesus  continued  his  walk  toward  them, 
and  when  sufficiently  near,  addressed  them  in  the 
words  cited  by  John.  The  fact  of  the  kiss  had 
been  mentioned  by  the  Synoptists,  and  had  thus 
become  generally  luiown  before  John  wrote;  there- 
fore he  did  not  allude  to  it.  The  fiu;t  of  Christ's 
own  subsequent  announcement  of  himself  may  not 
ha\ie  been  so  generally  known,  therefore  John  made 
it  prominent  (See  Tholuck  and  Meytir  on  John 
xviii.  4-7.) 

A  less  probable  version  fa,  that  Judas,  in  order 
to  fuliill  his  engagement,  gave  the  promised  sign 
after  Jesus  had  announced  himself.  Another  fa, 
that  the  sign  was  given  twice;  at  fint  was  not  ob- 
served (fur  it  was  night)  by  the  capton,  and  was 
therefore  given  the  second  time. 

B.  The  most  important  of  the  alleged  diserepaa- 
cies  relate  to  the  last  developments  of  Judas. 

It  is  said  in  Matthew  xxvii.  6,  7,  that  the  chief 
prieHts  bought  the  Potter's  Field ;  but  it  fa  said  in 
Acts  i.  18,  that  Judas  bought  it  with  the  thirty 
silverlings.  Among  the  various  allowable  methods 
of  reconciling  these  passages,  the  following  fa 
adopted  by  the  mi^rity  of  the  best  interpreten: 
the  woid  itcT^iiraro  may  denote  not  only  <tpur- 
;hased,"  but  also  **  caused  to  be  purehased," 
^^L'nve  3ccasion  for  the  purehase,**  and  thus  we 
glean  from  the  two  accounts  the  connected  natra- 
if«  ihut  in  eoDsequence  of  Judas's  treaehevy  and 
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the  eighteen  doUan  obtained  by  it,  the  diiir  ptfarti 
■ome  time  after  hfa  death  purduuMd  the  Fldd  of 
Bbod.  Thfa  field  fa  sometimes  thought  to  be  thr 
identical  fiekl  on  which  Judas  died.  But  w«  art 
not  to  informed  by  the  Evangelfata.  The  field  which 
was  purchased  may  have  been  on  the  Hill  of  Evil 
Council  over  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  it  may 
have  been  called  the  Field  of  Blood  fiE>r  two  reawns; 
first,  it  WM  purchased  with  "  the  price  of  blood;  '* 
secondly,  with  the  money  obtsined  fnxn  him 
"  whose  bloody  end  was  so  notorious  **  (Hackett*s 
Comm,  on  Acta  i.  19). 

It  fasaid  in  Matthew xxvu. 6, that  Jodaa banged 
himself:  and  in  Acts  i.  18  that  **fiaUng  besMlI^ 
he  bunt  asunder  (cneked  open)  in  the  midst,  and 
all  hfa  boweb  gashed  out**  Sereral  of  the  tembfe 
legends  in  regard  to  Judas  have  been  snggcated  by 
these  nairatives:  see  Hoffinann,  Lebtu  Jetm  noel 
den  ^/KNlryiAefi,  §  77.  We  cannot  affirm  that 
there  is  a  contradiction  between  the  statements 
when  there  fa  a  pkuiable  hypothesfa  on  which  the 
two  can  be  reconciled.  Hiere  are  several  hypothecs 
on  which  these  two  statements  can  be  harmooiaed. 
One  of  these  hypotheses  which  is  in  striking  uni- 
formity with  an  old  tradiUon,  and  fa  in  itMlf  so 
credible  that  some  of  the  most  decided  rataonalisti 
(as  Fritzsche)  have  adopted  it  in  the  main,  fa  that 
Matthew  describes  the  beginning,  and  Ijike  the 
end  of  the  death-scene;  that  the  traitor  suspended 
himself  on  a  bough  which  hung  over  a  predpiee, 
and  the  rope  broke,  or  the  boi^^  broke,  or  sane 
one,  unwilling  to  have  such  a  ^Metade  exhibited 
during  the  holy  weak,  cut  the  rope  or  the  boQ(^ 
and  the  traitor  fell  with  such  physical  reaulta  aa 
Luke  describes.  Travellen  in  Palestine  exploring 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom  have  been  impressed  with 
the  probability  of  this  hypothesfa;  see  espedafly 
Hackett*s  JIlMttratiotu  of  Scr^)tm'e,  pp.  264-968. 
No  Jury  in  the  world  wouM  hesitate  to  adopt  an 
hypothesfa  similar  to  the  preceding  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  two  ai^Muently  ooofficting  teatioxmies 
given  in  court 

Partly  on  account  of  these  imagined  diserepan- 
cies,  it  has  been  supposed  (without  any  cxtomal 
evidence,  however),  not  only  by  such  critiet  as 
Strauss  and  Renan,  but  also  by  more  conaet  native 
Bcholare,  that  either  Matthew  xxrii.  8-10,  or  dae 
that  Acts  1.  16,  19,  must  be  spuriona.  Prof.  Nor> 
ton  (in  his  Genmnentsi  of  the  Ooipek,  abridged 
edition,  pp.  488-441)  gives  the  following  among 
other  reasons  for  r^ecting  Matthew  xxvii.  3- 10. 

(1.)  '*  At  fint  riew  thfa  account  of  Judas  has 
the  aspect  of  an  interpofation.  It  fa  inserted  so  as 
to  diigoin  a  narrative,  the  diflftrent  parts  of  which, 
when  it  fa  removed,  come  together  as  if  they  had 
been  originally  united.*'  But  the  same  may  be 
said  of  numerous  passages  not  only  in  the  Goapeh, 
but  also  in  the  Epfatles,  and  in  the  Oki  Testament 

(2. )  *<  Whether  it  be  or  be  not  an  tnterpofatioo,  it 
fa  cleariy  not  in  a  proper  phoe."  ^  As  the  acermnt 
fa  now  placed,  it  fa  said  that  in  the  morning  Jodaa 
was  aifbcted  with  bitter  remorse,  because  be  saw 
that  *  Jesus  was  condemned ;  *  but  no  condemna- 
tion bad  yet  been  passed  upon  him  by  the  Roman 
governor,'*  ete.  Some  eommentaton  (as  Fritsaehe', 
would  here  reply  that  the  **  eoodemnatlon  **  apokcB 
of  in  Matt  xxvii.  8,  fa  the  eondemnation  by  tfai 
Sanhedrim,  and  thfa  had  taken  place  before  Jcsna 
was  sent  to  Klate,  and  before  Judas  repented ;  hot 
the  more  pbusible  reply  fa  that  Mattbew*8  Dan»> 
tive  of  the  triitor*8  death  fa  oat  of  the  ki9Unit» 
order,  and  inatead  of  bcinic  inserted  hctwem  tk« 
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Ifl  Hid  the  llfh  veneSf  should,  for  prBMnring  the 
■qoenee  of  time,  be  inserted  between  the  80th 
■■d  the  3lst  yenea  of  his  zzyiith  ehi^ter;  m 
Jehn*8  namtive  of  the  supper  at  Bethany  is  out 
of  the  hitioi-ieal  order,  and  instead  of  being  in- 
soted  between  the  2d  and  9ih  terses,  should,  for 
prsserring  the  sequence  of  time,  be  inserted  at  the 
sod  of  bis  12th  cliapter.  Deviations  from  the  exact 
otder  of  time  are  so  frequent  in  the  Biblical  narra- 
tives as  to  warrant  no  suspicion  that  a  paragraph 
thus  deriatang  is  spurious.  Sometimes  they  are 
designed  not  for  **  tnyections  *'  but  for  historical 
explanations,  as  Jolm's  narrative  of  the  unction 
(xiL  S-10)  may  have  been  designed  to  ezpbin  the 
motive  of  Judas*s  treason,  and  prepare  the  reader 
for  the  otherwise  unaceountabie  assertion  in  John 
xiiL  12  (see  Question  11.  (e.)  above). 

(3.)  The  account  of  Bfatthew  "  represents  Judas 
■0  havii:^  had  an  interview  vrith  the  chief  priests 
snd  the  elders  (that  is,  vrith  the  Sanhedrim)  in 
the  Temple,"  but  Matthew  "  could  not  have  de- 
leribed  the  Sanhedrim  as  hdding  a  council  in  the 
boose  of  Caiaphas,  and  proceeding  thence  to  the 
liouae  of  Pilate,  and  also  as  being  in  the  Temple, 
where  Judas  returned  them  their  money,"  etc.  To 
this  some  writers  would  reply,  that  the  Sanhedrim 
eondemned  Jesus  in  the  Temple  which  "  vras  the 
icgttkr  place  for  holding  the  assemblies  of  the 
eooneil " ;  and  they  condemned  him  early  in  the 
morning,  <*  soon  after  five,  a  time  which  St.  John 
would  naturally  describe  by  wpwto,  because  earlier 
than  sunrise,  wpwi,  though  much  later  than  the 
dairn  of  the  day,  and  therefore  coincident  with  the 
tame  when  preparations  usually  b^^  for  the  morn- 
ing sacrifice,"  and  when  the  priests  must  neces- 
sarily be  at  the  Temple  (Ores  well's  4ad  Dissertation ). 
But  the  more  plausible  reply  is  that  after  Jesus  had 
been  eondemned  by  the  Koman  governor,  some, 
perliaps  many,  of  the  priests  returned  to  the  '*  inner 
eoort  *  or  "  holy  pbu»"  of  the  Temple;  and  Judas 
not  being  aUowed  to  step  vrithin  the  "  court  of  the 
priests,'*  came  to  the  entrance  of  it,  and  threw  his 
sOverlings  into  it,  perhaps  upon  the  floor. 

(4.)  *<  In  the  concfaision  of  the  account  found  in 
Matthew's  (xospel  there  is  an  extraordinary  misuse 
of  a  passage  of  Zechariah,  which  the  writer  professes 
to  quote  from  Jeremiah,"  and  the  words  of  which 
are  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  an  used  in  Matthew  xxvii.  9,  10. 

In  ngard  to  the  word  Jeremiah  used  instead  of 
Zechariah,  some  critics  have  supposed  that  it  was 
an  error  not  of  Matthew  but  of  Uie  copyist  There 
is  DO  important  external  evidence  for  this  supposi- 
tioo,  and  it  may  appear  a  singular  attempt  to  save 
the  genuineness  of  an  entire  paragraph  by  giring 
up  &e  genuineness  of  one  vrord  in  it.  But  where 
a  mere  date  or  proper  name  is  ohriously  wrong, 
there  is  more  reason  for  questioning  its  genuineness 
than  there  would  be  if  the  doubtful  word  were 
suggestive  of  a  moral  idea  or  religious  sentiment. 
An  accidental  error  is  the  more  easily  committed  and 
svcrlooked  where  the  copyist  is  not  guided  by  any 
fanpRsaion  on  his  heart.  Dr.  Henderson  says: 
*  Augustine  mentions,  that  in  his  time  some  MSS. 
lenitted  the  name  of  *Up§fdou-  It  is  also  omitted  in 
the  MSS.  33,  157 ;  in  the  Syriae,  which  is  the  most 
ancient  of  aU  the  venions;  in  the  Polyglott  Persic, 
wd  in  a  Persic  MS.  in  my  possession,  bearing  date 
^  D.  1057;  in  the  modem  Greek;  in  the  Verona 
and  VflTrelli  Latin  MSS.,  and  in  a  Latin  MS.  of 
Lne.  Brug.  The  Greek  MS.  22  reads  ZaxapioVf 
m  also  do  tiir  Philoxmian  Syriae  in  the  margia, 
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■tid  an  Arable  MS.  quoted  by  Bengel.  Origan  and 
Eusebius  were  in  fovor  of  this  readhig."  Pnt 
Henderson  mentions  the  ooi^jecturs  that  *lpiov  was 
written  by  some  early  copyist  instead  of  Z^tov,  and 
thus  the  mistake  of  **  Jeremiah  "  for  *«  Zechariah  *> 
vras  easily  transmitted.  See  Henderson's  Con^ 
menian/  on  Zechariah^  zi.  12,  13;  also  Bobinson's 
Harmony^  p.  227. 

In  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the  citation  of 
Matthew  from  Zechariah  we  may  remark,  that  the 
entire  book  from  which  the  citation  vras  made  is 
one  of  the  obscurest  in  the  Bible,  and  our  difficulties 
in  determining  its  precise  import  should  make  us 
modest  in  asserting  that  the  Evangelist  has  made 
a  wrong  use  of  it  It  Is  not  true,  however,  thai 
we  can  discover  no  propriety  in  the  quotation. 
Among  the  various  methods  of  expkuning  it,  out 
is  the  fi^vring:  The  prophet  is  speaking  of  him- 
sdf  as  a  type  of  C3irist,  and  of  his  opposen  as  types 
of  (Christ's  opposers.  In  this  typiod  style  he  pre- 
dicts the  suffeings  of  Christ,  and  also  the  malice 
of  Christ's  opposers.  As  the  chief  priests  and 
Judas  were  among  the  most  conspicuous  enemies 
of  Christ,  the  prophet  may  be  considered  as  typi- 
cally referring  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner  to 
them.  He  describes  himself  as  appraised  by  his 
foes  at  a  ** splendid  "  (t.  e.  despicable)  price,  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  (the  sum  paid  for  a  common  slave. 
Exodus  zxi.  32),  and  this  money  vras  given  to  the 
potter  for  his  field.  The  Evangelist,  fixing  his  eye 
upon  the  salient  points  of  the  prophecy  and  quoting 
ad  iensum  rather  than  ad  Uteram,  says  that  Jesus 
vras  appraised  at  the  same  contemptible  price,  and 
this  vras  given  to  the  potter  for  his  fieki.  The 
events  described  by  Zechitiriah  are  thus  t^-pical  and 
in  this  sense  prophetical  of  the  events  described  by 
Matthew.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  regarding 
Matthew's  quotation  as  spurious  than  for  r^arding 
many  other  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  ss 
such.  'Vhk  is  a  common  style  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  vrriters.  Even  De  Wette  in  his  old  age  con- 
ceded :  "  The  entire  Old  Testament  is  a  greal 
prophecy,  a  great  type  of  Him  who  vras  to  come, 
and  has  come."  —  **  The  typological  compariscMi, 
also,  of  the  OU  TesUmeiit  vrith  the  New  vras  by 
no  means  a  mers  play  of  fimcy;  nor  can  it  bs 
regarded  as  altc^ther  the  result  of  accident,  that 
the  evangelical  history,  in  the  most  impcniani 
parUculara,  runs  parallel  vrith  the  Moeaic."  (See 
the  passage  cited  in  Fairfaaim*8  Typology^  i.  34 
See  also  pp.  342,334.) 

Another  and  kindred  explanation  of  the  passage 
is  this:  As  Psalms  Izix.  25  and  ciz.  8  contain 
prophecies  of  the  generic  or  ideal  lighteous  man 
of  whom  Christ  is  the  antitype,  so  they  contain 
prophecies  of  the  generic  or  idod  unrighteous  man 
of  wliom  according  to  Acts  i.  16-20  Judas  is  sa 
antitype,  and  tlus  prophecy  of  Zocha)  iah  may  be 
interpreted  as  thus  generic  or  ideal  in  its  referei  ot 
to  the  Messiah  and  his  perseeuton. 

E.  A.  P. 

JtTDE,  or  JUDAS,  LEBBEIJS  and 
THADDBTTS  ('lo^Sot  'Im<6/9ou:  J^doi  Jo- 
oofrt:  A.  V.  **  Judas  tht  brother  of  James"),  one 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles;  a  member,  together  vrith 
his  namesake  "Iscariot,"  James  the  son  of  Al< 
pheus,  and  Simon  Zelotiea,  of  the  last  of  the  three 
sections  of  the  apostoUc  body.  The  name  Judas 
only,  vrithout  any  distinguishing  mark,  oocun  in 
the  lists  given  by  St  Luke  ri.  16;  Acts  i.  13;  and 
ha  John  !!▼.  22  (when  we  find  «  Judas  not  Isoariol  ** 
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Among  the  Apostles),  but  the  Apostle  has  been 
genei^illy  identified  with  ««  Lebbeus  whose  lurname 
was  Ihaddeus*'  {Affifituos  6  ^iriJcAi|0flf  eoSacubr), 
Matt  z.  3;  Mark  iii.  18,  though  Schleiermacher 
{Crii,  Ewty  en  Si,  Luke^  p.  93)  treats  with  scorn 
any  such  attempt  to  reconcile  the  lists.  In  both 
the  last  quoted  pUoes  there  is  considerable  variety 
of  reading;  some  MSS.  having  both  in  St.  Matt, 
and  St  Mark  Af^/3aiOf,  or  eoSSoMt  alone;  othen 
introducing  the  name  *Io^aT  or  Judtu  ZtloUs  in 
6t  Matt.,  where  the  Vulgate  reads  Thaddmu  alone, 
which  is  adopted  by  Lachmaim  in  his  Berlin  edition 
of  1832.  This  concision  is  still  ftirther  increased 
by  the  tradition  preserved  by  Eusebius  (U,  E*  i. 
13)  that  the  true  name  of  Thomas  (the  twin)  was 
Judas  (*Ioi^af  6  Koi  ewfias),  and  that  Thaddeus 
was  one  of  the  **  Seventy,**  identified  by  Jerome  in 
MatL  X.  with  *« Judas  Jaoobi"  [Thaddeus];  as 
well  as  by  the  theories  of  modem  scholars,  who 
regard  the  "Levi"  (Acvlt  6  rov  *AA4»afov)  of 
Mark  ii.  14,  Luke  v.  27,  who  is  called  •>  Ubcs  " 
(Af3^t)  by  Origen  {Cord.  CeU.  I  i.  §  62),  as  the 
same  with  Lebbeus.  The  safipst  way  out  of  these 
acknowledged  difficulties  is  to  hold  fast  to  the 
MiUnarily  received  opinion  that  Jude,  Lebbceus,  and 
Thaddaeus,  were  three  names  for  the  same  Apostle, 
who  is  therefore  said  by  Jerome  (in  Mntt.  x.  to 
have  been  **  trion^mus,*'  rather  than  introduce  con- 
fusion into  the  apostolic  catalogues,  and  rendor 
them  erroneous  either  in  excess  or  defect. 

The  interpretation  of  the  names  Lebbeeus  and 
ThaddKus  is  a  question  beset  with  almost  equal 
difficulty.    The  former  is  interpreted  by  Jerome 

<«  hearty,"  oorcuitim,  as  from  D  v,  oor,  and  Thad- 
dsBus  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  have  a  o(^- 
Data  signification,  homo  pectot'ona,  ss  ftx>m  the 

Syriae  li^l,  pedut  (Llghtfoot,  Hor,  Feb,  p.  836, 

Beiigel;  MaU.  z.  8),  the  true  signification  of  *TJf1 
being  mnmvM  (Angl.  Unt\  Buxtorf,  Ltx.  Talm, 
2565.  Winer  {Realwb.  s.  v.)  would  combine  the 
two  and  interpret  them  as  meaning  Herzefukind. 
Another  interpretation  of  Lebbeus  is  the  young  U4m 

(kuncuhti)  as  trom  ^^t  ^  (Schleusner,  s.  v.), 
while  lightfoot  and  Baumg.-Crusius  would  derive 
it  from  Lebba^  a  maritime  town  of  Galilee  men- 
tkmed  by  Pliny  {HisL  Nat  v.  19),  where,  however, 
Uie  ordinary  reading  is  Jebba,  Thaddeus  appears 
in  Syriao  under  the  form  Adai,  and  Michaelis  ad- 
mits the  idea  that  Adai,  Thaddeus,  and  Judsa, 
may  be  difilerent  representations  of  the  same  word 
(iv.  370),  and  Wordsworth  {Or.  Test,  in  Matt 
X.  3)  identifies  Thaddeus  with  Judas,  as  both  from 

n^'in,  to  "  praise."  Chrysostom,  De  Prod.  Jtid. 
I  i.  c.  2,  says  that  there  was  a  "  Judas  Zelotes  " 
imong  the  disciples  of  our  Lord,  whom  he  identifies 
rith  the  Apostle.  In  the  midst  of  these  uncer- 
tainties no  decision  can  be  arrived  at,  and  all  must 
rest  on  ooryecture. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  also  existed  from 
the  earliest  times  as  to  the  right  interpretation  of 
the  worls  *Iov8af  *Ieucc6/3ou.  The  generally  re- 
3eived  opinion  is  that  there  is  an  ellipse  of  the  word 
idcA^^t,  and  that  the  A.  V.  is  right  in  translating 
"  Ju^  the  brotha-  of  James."  This  is  defiended 
by  Winer  (Reahob.  s.  v. ;  Gratnm.  qf  N.  T.  Did.^ 
Clark*s  edition,  i.  203),  Amaud  {Recher.  Crii.  tur 
^lip.  de  Jude\  and  accepted  by  Burton,  Alford, 
FrBgelles,  Michaelis,  etc.  This  new  has  received 
rticngth  fttmi  the  belief  that  the  "  Epistle  of  Jude," 
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the  author  of  which  expressly  calls  himself  •«  brotlnv 
of  James,"  was  the  work  of  this  Apostle.  But  i^ 
as  will  be  seen  ha«a(ler,  the  argunionft  in  turn 
of  a  non-«postoUc  origin  for  this  e{Hstle  sre  sodh 
as  to  lead  us  to  assign  it  to  another  author,  the 
mode  of  supplying  the  ellipse  may  be  considered 
independently:  and  since  the  dependent  genitive 
almost  universally  implies  the  filial  relation,  and  is 
so  interpreted  in  every  other  case  in  the  apoatdie 
catalogues,  we  may  bu  allowed  to  foUow  the  Pesliito 
and  Arabic  versions,  the  Benedictine  editor  of 
Chrysostom,  Horn,  XXX J  I. ^  in  Matt  x.  2,  and 
the  transktioD  of  Luther,  as  well  as  nearly  all  tbe 
most  eminent  critical  authorttaes,  and  render  the 
words  "  Judas  the  mm  of  James,"  that  ip,  dthff 
"  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,"  with  whom  be  is 
ooupied,  Matt  z.  8,  or  some  otherwise  unknown 
person. 

The  name  of  Jude  only  occurs  once  in  the  Gospd 
narrative  (John  xiv.  22),  where  we  find  him  taking 
part  in  the  last  convmation  with  our  Lord,  and 
sharing  the  low  temporal  views  of  their  Master's 
kingdom,  ento-tained  by  his  brother  Apostles. 

Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  the  later  hiatcry 
of  the  Apostle.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  tbw 
tradition  which  connects  him  with  the  foundation 
of  Uie  church  at  Edessa;  though  here  again  there 
is  much  conAision,  and  doubt  is  thrown  over  the 
account  by  its  connection  with  the  worthless  fiction 
of  »» Abgarus  king  of  Edessa"  (Euseb.  H.  E,  L 
13;  Jerome,  Cupiment.  in  AfntL  z.)  [Thaddjeos.] 
Nicephorus  {If.  E.  ii.  40)  makes  Jude  die  a  natnrsl 
death  in  that  city  after  preaching  in  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Arabia.  The  Syrian  tradition  qieaks  of 
his  abode  at  Edessa,  but  sdds  that  he  went  tbenee 
to  Assyria,  and  was  martyred  in  Pbamida  on  hu 
return;  while  that  of  the  west  makes  Persia  the 
field  of  his  Ubors  and  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom. 

The  tradition  preserved  by  Hegesippas,  which 
appears  in  Eusebius,  relative  to  the  descendants  of 
Jude,  has  reference,  in  our  opinion,  to  a  diArent 
Jude.     See  next  article.  £.  V. 

JUDAS,  THE   LORD'S    BROTHER. 

Among  the  brethren  oi  our  Lord  mentioned  by  the 
people  of  Nazareth  (Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3) 
occurs  a  **  Judas,"  who  has  been  sometimes  identi- 
fied with  the  Apostle  of  the  same  name;  a  theory 
which  rests  on  Uie  double  assumption  that  *Io^B«s 
*l€uc^$ov  (Luke  vi.  16)  is  to  be  rendered  "Judas 
the  brother  of  James,"  and  that  **the  sons  of 
Alpheus"  were  "  the  brethren  of  our  Lord,"  and 
is  sufficioitly  refuted  by  the  statement  of  St  John 
vii.  5,  that  "  not  even  his  brcthroi  believed  on 
Him."  It  has  been  considered  with  more  prob- 
ability that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  e|»stJe  which 
bears  the  name  of  "  Jude  the  brother  of  James," 
to  which  the  Syriae  version  incorporated  with  the 
later  editions  of  the  Peshito  adds  **  and  of  Joses  " 
(Origen  m  MatL  xiii.  55:  Clem.  Alex.  Adta^  6; 
Alford,  GL  TegL,  Matt  xiii.  55).  [Judb,  Epistui 
or;  Jamss.] 

Eusebius  gives  us  an  interest!  ng  tradition  of 
Hegesippus  {ff.  E.  iii.  20,  32)  that  two  grandsons 
of  Jude,  '*  who  according  to  the  fiesh  was  called  the 
Lord's  brother  "  (cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  5),  were  seized  and 
carried  to  Rome  by  orders  of  DomiUan,  whose  ap> 
prehensions  had  been  excited  by  what  he  had  beard 
of  the  mighty  power  of  the  kingdom  of  Cfarial 
but  that  &e  Emperor  having  disoovcsed  by  theii 
answers  to  hb  inquiries,  and  the  appearance  of  thei* 
hands,  that  they  were  poor  men,  sopportiag  them 
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by  their  labor,  and  baving  learnt  tbe  spiritual 
nature  of  Christ's  Idngdom,  dismissed  tbem  in  con- 
tempt,  and  ceased  from  his  persecution  of  the 
ehnrch.  whereupon  thej  returned  to  Paksthie  and 
look  a  leading  place  in  the  churches,  ^  as  being  at 
tbe  tame  time  confessors  and  of  the  Lord's  &mUy  '* 
(&f  hif  Bi^  ftJtprvoas  6fA0v  icai  iarh  y4w§os  6pras 
rev  K«p£ov),  ana  lived  till  the  time  of  Tngan. 
Nioephonis  (L  S3)  tells  us  that  Jude's  wife  was 
oamed  Mary.  £.  Y. 

JXTDB,  EPISTLE  OF.  I.  ItB  Authorship.-^ 
The  writer  of  this  epistle  styles  himself,  yer.  1, 
u  Jude  the  brother  of  James**  (hit\<pht  *Io«<6/9ou), 
and  has  been  usually  identified  with  the  Apostle 
Judas  LabbsBUs  or  Thaddsns,  called  by  St  Lake, 
vL  16,  *lo^aaf  *Ia«i(/9ou,  A.  Y.  *«  Judas  the  brother 
of  James.*'  It  has  been  seen  above  [Judas  Lbb- 
Bjcro]  that  this  mode  of  supplying  the  ellipse, 
iboqgh  not  directly  contrary  to  the  unu  toqumdiy 
is,  to  aay  the  least,  questionable,  and  that  there  are 
itTODg  reasons  for  rendering  the  words  ^  Judas  the 
torn  of  James:  '*  and  inasmuch  ss  the  author  ap- 
pesn,  var.  17,  to  distinguish  himself  from  the 
Apostles,  and  bases  his  warning  rather  on  their 
wthority  than  on  his  own,  we  may  agree  with 
aminent  eritaca  in  attributing  the  epistle  to  another 
author.  Jerome,  TertuUian,  and  Origen,  among 
he  ancients,  and  Calmet,  Calvin,  Hammmid,  Han- 
lein,  LangCt  Vatablus,  Arnaud,  and  Tr^gelles,  among 
the  modons,  agree  in  assigning  it  to  the  Apostle. 
Whether  it  were  the  work  of  an  Apostle  or  not,  it 
has  from  very  early  times  been  attributed  to  **  the 
Lofd*s  brother"  of  that  name  (MaU.  ziU.  55;  Mark 
vL  3):  a  view  in  which  Origen,  Jerome,  and  (if 
indeed  the  Adumhratumee  be  rightly  assigned  to 
him)  Clemens  Alexandrinus  agree;  which  is  im- 
plied in  the  words  of  Chiysostom  {Horn,  48  in 
•/ban.),  eonfirmed  by  the  epigraph  <^  the  Syriac 
vendona,  and  is  accepted  by  most  modem  com- 
mentates, Amand,  Bengei,  Burton,  Hug,  Jeesien, 
OUhauaen,  TrpgeUes,  etc.  The  objection  that  has 
been  felt  by  Neander  {PL  and  Tr,  i.  392),  and 
others,  that  if  he  had  been  »« the  Lord*s  brother  " 
he  would  have  duectly  styled  himself  so,  and  not 
merely  **  the  brother  of  James,"  has  been  antici- 
pated by  the  author  of  the  **  Adumbrationes " 
(Bunsen,  AnaUcL  Ante-Nwan,  i.  330),  who  says, 
**  Jude,  who  wrote  the  Catholic  Epistle,  brother  of 
the  sons  of  Joseph,  an  extremely  religious  man, 
though  he  was  aware  of  his  relationship  to  tbe 
Lord,  did  not  call  himsdf  His  brother;  but  what 
said  he?  *  Jude  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ '  as  his 
Lord,  but  *  brother  of  James.'  "  We  may  easily 
believe  that  it  was  throagh  humility,  and  a  true 
sense  of  the  altered  nIaSons  between  them  and 
Him  who  had  been  **>  deebued  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  with  power  ....  by  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead  "  (ef.  9  Cor.  ▼.  16),  that  both  St.  Jude  and 
St.  James  forbore  to  eall  themselves  the  brethren 
of  Jens.  The  arguments  concerning  the  author- 
ship of  the  epistle  an  ably  summed  up  by  Jessien 
(4fe  AvOkaU.  Ep,  Jud,  Upa.  1891),  and  Arnaud 
(iSecAer.  Criiiq,  mr  fjSp,  de  Jude,  Strasb.  1851, 
tnnaiated  BriL  and  For,  £v.  Rev.  Jul.  1859); 
and  though  it  is  oy  no  means  dear  of  difficulty, 
the  moat  probable  oonchukm  ia  that  the  author  waa 
Jude,  one  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  and  brother  of 
James,  not  the  Apostle  the  son  of  AloLaeus,  but 
the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  of  whose  digwty  and  ac- 
thority  hi  tbe  ehoreh  lie  avails  himself  to  introdiNe 
Us  Sfiitk  to  hli  nadci. 
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n.  Gemunenem  and  Canonkity.  —  Although  thi 
Epistle  of  Jude  ia  one  of  the  so-called  AntUego- 
mena^  and  its  canonicity  was  questioned  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  church,  there  never  was  any 
douU  of  its  genuineness  among  those  by  whom  it 
was  known.  It  was  too  unimportant  to  be  a  for- 
gery; few  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  could,  with 
reverence  be  it  spoken,  have  been  more  easily 
spared;  and  the  question  was  never  whether  it  was 
the  work  of  an  impostor,  but  whether  its  author 
was  of  sufficient  wdght  to  wamnt  its  admission 
into  the  Canon. 

This  question  was  gradually  decided  in  its  fevor 
and  the  more  widely  it  was  Imown  the  more  geu 
erally  was  it  received  as  canonical,  until  it  took  \U 
pbMe  without  further  dispute  as  a  portion  of  the 
volume  of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  state  of  the  case  as  regards  its  reception  by 
the  church  is  briefly  as  follows:  — 

It  is  wanting  m  the  Peshito  (which  of  itself 
proves  that  the  supposed  Evangelist  of  Edessa  could 
not  have  been  its  author),  nor  is  there  any  trace  of 
its  use  by  the  Asiatic  churohes  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  4th  century;  but  it  is  quoted  as 
apostolic   by  Ephrem  Syrus  {Opp,  Syr,  i.  p.  136). 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  epistle  is  in  the  fiimoos 
Muratorian  Fragment  (circa  A.  d.  170)  where  we 
read  '*  Epistok  sane  Juds  et  superscripti  Johannis 
dusB  in  Catholic& "  (Bunsen,  AnaUcL  Ante^Nic 
i.  152,  reads  «« CathoUcis  ")  <«  habentur.'* 

Clement  of  Alexandria  ia  the  fint  fether  of  the 
church  by  whom  it  is  recognized  {Pcadag.  L  iii. 
0.  8,  p.  239,  ed.  Sylbuig. ;  Strotnai.  1.  iii.  c.  2,  p. 
431,  Adwnbr.  L  c).  Eusebius  also  informs  us 
{H.  E,  vi.  14)  that  it  was  among  tbe  books  of  Ca- 
nonical Scripture,  of  which  ezplanationa  were  given 
in  the  Hypotypotu  of  Clement;  and  Cassiodorus 
(Bunsen,  AnalecL  Ante-Nic  i.  330-333)  gives  some 
notes  on  this  epistle  drawn  from  the  same  source. 

Origen  refers  to  it  expressly  as  the  work  of  the 
Lord's  brother  ( CommenL  m  MatL  xiii.  55,  56,  L 
X.  §  17):  **  Jude  wrote  an  epistle  of  but  few  verses, 
yet  filled  with  vigorous  words  of  heavenly  graoa." 
He  quotes  it  several  times  {HonuL  in  Gen,  xiii.; 
in  Jot,  vii. ;  in  Etech.  iv. ;  CommeiU,  in  AfatL  i, 
xiiL  27,  XV.  27,  xviL  80;  in  Joann,  t,  xiii.§37;  mi 
Rom,  1.  iii.  §  6,  V.  $  1;  Dt  Prinoip.  1.  iii.  c.  2,  $  1), 
though  he  implies  in  one  pbce  the  existence  of 
doubts  as  to  its  canonicity,  "  if  indeed  the  Epistle 
of  Jude  be  received  "  {Ckfmment,  in  MatL  zxiL  28, 
t  xvii.  §30). 

Eusebius  (ff,  E,  ilL  25)  distinctly  dassss  it  with 
the  Autil^mena,  which  were  nevertheless  recog* 
nixed  by  the  migority  of  Christiana;  and  as- 
serts (ii.  23)  that,  in  common  with  the  Epistle  of 
James,  it  was  "deemed  spurious"  {voOe^at)^ 
though  together  with  the  other  Catholic  Epistles 
publidy  r»d  in  most  churches. 

Of  the  Latm  Fathers,  TertuUian  once  expressly 
cites  this  epistle  as  the  woric  of  an  Apostle  {de  llaL 
AftiUeb.  1. 3),  as  does  Jerome,  **from  whom  (Enoch) 
the  Apostle  Jude  in  his  epistle  has- given  a  quota- 
tion "  (in  TYi.  c  L  p.  708),  thoughon  the  other  hand 
he  inlbrms  us  that  in  oonsequaaea  of  the  quota- 
tion from  this  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch  it  is  re- 
jected by  most,  addingi  that  "  it  baa  obtained  such 
authority  from  antiquity  and  use,  that  it  is  now 
reckoned  among  Holy  Scripture"  {CaUd,  Sorip- 
tor.  Ecdet,),  He  refera-  to-  it  as  the  wock-  of  ao 
Apostle  {EpitL  ad  PauUn,  UL). 

The  epistle  is  also  quoted  by  MalnhJon,  %  prsa- 
bytar  of  Antioehf  hi  a.lsttflB  to.the  bishopa  of  Ak» 
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■adtk  and  Rome  (EoMb.  H,  E.  vii.  aO)«  and  by 
Pkfladiiit,  tbe  friend  of  GhryBOstOfin  (duji.  Upp. 
t  ziii.,  Dial  ec.  18, 20),  and  is  contained  in  the 
Laodieene  (a.  d.  368),  Carthaginian  (S97),  andio- 
ealied  Aportolio  Cataloguei,  u  well  as  in  those 
smanating  fivm  the  churehes  of  tbe  East  and  West, 
with  the  eioeption  of  the  Synopsis  of  GhiTsostom, 
and  those  of  Cassiodonis  and  Ebed  Jesn. 

yarions  reasons  might  be  assigned  for  dday  in 
leeeiTing  this  epistle,  and  the  doubts  kmg  prer^- 
Isnt  respecting  it  Tbe  uncertainty  as  to  its  author, 
and  bis  standing  in  the  church ,  tlie  unimportant 
nature  of  its  contents,  and  their  almost  absolute 
identity  with  2  Pet.  ii.,  and  the  supposed  quota- 
tion of  apocryphal  boolci,  would  all  tend  to  create 
a  pi^udioe  against  it,  which  could  be  only  orcr- 
come  by  time,  and  the  gradual  recognition  by  the 
leading  churches  of  its  genuineness  and  canonicity. 

At  the  Reformation  the  doubts  on  the  canonical 
authority  of  this  epistle  were  reviTcd,  and  liave 
been  shared  in  by  modem  commentators.  They 
were  more  or  less  entertained  by  GroUus,  Luther, 
Calrin,  Beigo',  Bolten,  Dabl,  Michaeiis,  and  the 
ICagdebuig  Centuriaton.  It  has  been  ably  defoided 
by  Jessien,  tk  AvthetUia  Ep.  Judat^  lips.  1821. 

III.  Time  and  Place  of  Writing,^  Ben  tJlia 
eoiOecture.  The  author  being  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain, there  are  no  external  grounds  ftv  deciding  the 
point;  and  the  internal  evidence  is  but  smalL  Tbe 
question  of  its  date  is  connected  with  that  of  its 
relation  to  2  Peter  (see  below,  §  ti.),  and  an  earlier 
or  Uter  period  has  been  assigned  to  it  according  as 
it  hss  been  considered  to  hare  been  anterior  or  pos- 
terior to  that  epistle.  From  the  character  of  the 
enora  against  which  it  is  directed,  it  cannot  be 
phuxd  very  early;  though  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground  for  Schleiemmcher*s  opinion  that  ^*  in  the 

last  time*'  {itf  4<rx^r^  XP^^9*  ^^'  ^^^  ^^'  ^ 
John  !i.  18,  iax^rri  ^p^  ^0^0  forbids  our  pk- 
cing  it  in  the  apostoUc  age  at  all.  Lardner  places 
it  between  A.  d.  64  and  66,  Davidson  before  a.  d. 
70,  Crediier  a.  d.  80,  Calmet,  Estius,  Witsius,  and 
Neander,  after  the  death  of  all  tbe  Apostles  but 
John,  and  perhaps  after  the  fidl  of  Jerusalem; 
although  considerable  weight  is  to  be  given  to  the 
argument  of  DeWette  {Einleit.  in  N,  T.  p.  300), 
that  if  tbe  destruction  of  Jerusalem  had  already 
taken  place,  some  warning  would  have  been  drawn 
from  so  signal  an  instance  of  God*B  vengeance  on 
the^ungmlly." 

There  are  no  data  from  which  to  determine  the 
place  of  writing.  Burton  however,  is  of  opin- 
ion that  inasmuch  as  the  descendants  of  **  Judss 
the  brother  of  the  Lord,**  if  we  identify  him  with 
the  author  of  tbe  epistle,  were  found  hi  Palestine, 
he  probably  *<  did  not  absent  himself  long  from  his 
native  country,"  and  thatihe  epistie  was  published 
there,  since  he  styles  himself  "the  brother  of 
James,'*  "an  expression  most  likely  to  be  used  in 
a  country  where  James  was  well  known  "  {EecUi. 
HiiL  i.  334). 

:V.  For  uhai  Rtadtrt  demgmed.^Tbe  readers 
are  nowhere  expressly  defined.  The  address  (ver. 
1)  is  applicable  to  Christians  generslly,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  body  of  the  -^lisde  to  limit  its 
reference;  and  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
author  had  a  psrticular  portkn  of  the  church  in 
view,  and  that  the  Christians  af  Palestine  were  the 
immediate  objects  of  his  wanting,  the  dangers  de- 
scribed were  such  ss  the  whole  Christian  world  was 
■Epoasd  to,  and  the  advemriesihe  same  which  had 
fpsrywhere  to  be  guarded  agaloit. 
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y.  It$  Obfeet^  Cm/eitfs,r?iKf8lyfe.~Tkeol|fBd 
of  the  Epistle  is  plainly  enongh  announced,  vcr.  t: 
**  it  was  needful  lor  me  to  write  unto  yon  and  ex- 
host  you  that  ye  should  earnestly  contend  for  the 
fiuth  thai  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints:**  the 
reason  for  this  exhortatioo  is  given  ver.  4,  m  the 
steslthy  introduction  of  certain  "ungodly  men, 
turning  the  graee  of  our  God  into  lasciriousDess, 
and  doiying  tbe  only  Lord  God  and  our  Lotd 
Jesus  Christ"  The  remainder  of  the  qastle  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  minute  depletaon  of 
these  adversaries  <^  the  foiUi  —  not  heretical  teaek- 
er$  (as  has  been  sometimes  supposed),  which  con- 
stitutes a  marked  distinction  between  this  epistli 
and  that  of  St  Peter  —  whom  in  a  torrent  of  impas- 
sioned invectire  he  describes  as  stained  with  unnai- 
ural  lusts,  like  "  the  angels  that  kept  not  their  fiirst 
estate"  (whom  he  evidentiy  identifies  with  the 
*•  sons  of  God,"  Gen.  vi.  2),  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Sodom  and  Gomovrah  —  as  despisers  of  all  legiti- 
mate authority  (ver.  8)  —  murderers  like  Cain  — 
covetous  like  Bskam  —  rebdUous  like  Korah  (ver. 
11)  —  destined  from  of  old  to  be  signal  monuments 
of  the  Divine  vengeance,  which  he  confirma  by 
reference  to  a  prophecy  current  among  the  Jewi, 
and  traditionally  assigned  to  Enoch  (w.   14,  15). 

The  epistle  cloaes  by  briefly  reminding  the  read- 
ets  of  the  oft-repeated  prediction  of  the  Apostles 
—  among  whom  the  writer  seems  not  to  rank  him- 
self—that the  foith  would  be  assailed  by  sodi 
enemies  ss  he  has  depicted  (w.  17-19),  exhorting 
them  to  maintain  their  own  stesdfostness  in  the 
fiuth  (w.  20,  21),  while  they  eanestiy  sought  to 
rescue  othera  from  the  corrupt  example  of  those 
licentious  liven  (w.  22,  23),  and  eommcsiding 
them  to  the  power  of  God  in  language  which  fora- 
bly  recalls  the  closing  benediction  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans  (w.  24,  25;  ct  Rom.  xtI.  25,  27). 

This  epistle  presents  one  peculiarity,  which,  aa 
we  learn  from  St  Jerome,  caused  its  authority  to 
be  impugned  in  very  early  times —  the  supposed 
citation  of  apocryphal  writings  (tv.  9,  14, 15). 

The  former  ct  these  passages,  oontaining  the 
reference  to  the  contest  of  the  archangel  MirJiari 
and  the  Devil  "  about  the  body  of  Moaea,"  waa 
supposed  by  Origen  to  hare  been  founded  on  a 
Jewish  work  called  the  "  Assumption  of  Moaes  ** 
{'AydKfplfis  M«(r/»r),  quoted  also  by  (Ecumenios 
(ii.  629).  Origen's  words  are  express,  "  which 
litUe  work  the  Apostie  Jude  has  made  mention  of 
in  bis  epistie"  {de  PHndp.  iii.  2,  i.  p.  138);  and 
some  bare  sought  to  identify  the  book  with  the 

n^'D  nr^i^f  *"  The  death  of  Motet,**  wtiA 
is,  however,  proved  by  llichaelis  (tv.  382)  to  be  a 
modem  oompoution.  Attempts  hare  dso  been 
made  by  Laidner,  Macknight,  Vitringa,  and  othctiL 
to  interpret  the  passage  in  a  mystieal  sense,  by 
reference  to  Zech.  Ul.  1,  2;  but  t?ie  siitilsrityis  toa 
distant  to  afford  any  weight  to  tbe  idea.  Tbere 
is,  on  the  whole,  little  question  that  the  writer  it 
here  making  use  of  a  Jewish  tradition,  based  on 
Deut  xzxiT.  6,  Just  as  facts  unrecorded  in  Scrip- 
ture are  referred  to  by  St  Paul  (2  Tim.  iii.  8; 
Gal.  Ui.  19);  by  the  vrriter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (ii.  2,  zi.  24);  by  St  James  (v.  17),  and 
St  Stephen  (AcU  yii.  22,  23,  80). 

As  regards  the  soppoeed  quotation  from  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  the  quertion  is  not  so  desr  wliethst 
St  Jude  is  making  a  citation  from  a  woi^  aheady 
in  the  hands  of  his  resdera—  which  is  the  o^niat 
ef  Jerome  {L  e.)  and  TertnlHan  (who  was  in 
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pmoe  indined  to  reeeiTe  the  Book  of  Enoch  m 
nnooieal  Seripture),  aaad  hu  been  held  by  many 
Boodera  critici  —  or  is  employing  a  traditionary 
propljeey  nol  at  that  time  committed  to  writing  (a 
thfdory  which  the  words  used,  *<  Enoch  prophesieid 

»p»g  "  htp9^^9V9w  •  •  •  'Er^x  ^^»'»  ■^•™ 
rather  to  &vor),  but  afterwaida  embodied  in  the 
■pocryphal  worlc  already  named  [Enoch,  the 
Book  of].  Thia  is  maintained  by  Tr^gelles 
(dome's  introd,  10th  ed.,  ir.  621),  and  has  been 
held  by  Cav«,  Hofinann  {SchHflbeww,  i.  430), 
Lightlbot  (it  117),  Witsius,  and  Calvin  (cf.  Jerom. 
CommenL  in  £ph.  o.  ▼.  p.  647,  648;  in  rit.  c  1, 
|k.708» 

TIm  nuuu  body  of  the  epistle  Lb  well  character- 
bad  by  Alford  {Gr.  TuL  It.  147)  as  an  impassioned 
b^vectiTe,  in  the  impetuoos  whirlwind  of  which  the 
writer  is  hurried  along,  collecting  example  after  ex- 
smple  of  Dirine  vengeance  on  the  ungodly;  heap- 
ing epithnt  upon  epithet,  and  piling  image  upon 
image,  and  as  it  were  laboring  for  words  and  images 
strong  enough  to  depict  the  polluted  character  of 
the  licentious  apostates  against  whom  he  is  warning 
the  church;  returning  again  and  again  to  the  sub- 
ject, as  though  all  language  was  insuflBcient  to  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  their  profligacy,  and  to  express 
his  burning  hatred  of  their  perversion  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Ciospei. 

The  epistfe  is  said  by  DeWetto  {EinUU,  in  y.  T. 
p.  300)  to  be  tolerably  good  Greelc,  though  there 
an  some  peculiarities  of  diction  which  have  led 
Schmidt  {Einleit,  i.  814)  and  Bertholdt  (vi.  3194) 
to  imagine  an  Aramaic  original 

VL  JUl  tUon  between  the  Epittlei  of  Jude  and 
B  Peitr,—  It  is  {ainiliar  to  all  that  the  laiger  por- 
tion of  this  epistle  (ver.  3-16)  is  almost  identical 
in  language  and  subject  with  a  part  of  the  Second 
Epistto  of  Peter  (3  Pet  U.  1-19).  In  both,  the 
hnctieal  enemies  of  the  Gospel  are  described  in 
terms  so  simibur  as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  entire 
indepeodeoce.  This  question  is  examined  in  the 
article  Petek,  Second  Epistle  of. 

As  might  be  expected  fipom  the  comparatively 
unimportant  character  of  the  epistle,  critical  and 
esi^getical  editions  of  it  have  not  been  numerous. 
We  may  specify  Amaud,  Recherche*  CriL  sur 
r  0pUre  deJude,  Strasb.  and  Par.  1851;  LAur- 
mann,  yoL  Crit.  et  Commentar.  in  Ep.  Jud.y 
Uranings,  1818;  Schariing,  Jacob,  et  Jud.  Ep. 
CaikoL  oonunenLf  Uavniae,  1841;  Stier,  On  the 
EpistieM  of  Jamet  and  Jude ;  Herder,  Brief  e 
eweener  BrSUkr  Jeiu,  I^mgo,  1776;  August!, 
Wicker,  Benson,  and  Macluiight,  on  the  Catholic 
Epistles.  E.  V. 

*  It  is  imponible  in  a  limited  space  to  discuss 
the  relations  between  this  epistle  and  the  Second 
id  St-  Peter:  but  it  may  be  assumed  tliat  an  at- 
IratiTe  consideration  of  them  will  show  that  the 
two  epistles  could  not  have  been  written  independ- 
ently. Leas  certain,  and  yet  probable,  is  the  con- 
dnsion  tliat  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  was  the  earlier 
of  the  two.  If  this  be  accepted,  then  the  date 
of  the  death  of  St  Peter  in  A.  d.  68  becomes  a 
ftxed  point  in  determining  the  date  of  the  Epistle 
if  St  Jude,  and  the  question  of  date  is  thus 
kought  within  narrow  limits,  ss  the  whole  contents 
3f  the  epistle  prove  it  to  have  been  comparatively 
ate. 

It  is  extremely  unUkely  that  two  epistles  so  sim- 
Ivaod  so  neariy  of  the  same  date  should  have  been 
iddreased  primarily  to  the  same  readen.  It  may 
be  aigaed  nsgstively  that  the  Epistle  of 
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St.  Jude  was  not  first  sent  to  the  Christians  of  Asia 
Minor.  As  the  earliest  testimony  to  the  epistle 
comes  from  Alexandria,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
Egypt  may  have  been  the  original  destination  of 
the  '^istle. 

The  expression  in  the  first  paragr^h  of  section 
v.,  in  the  preceding  article,  "  these  adversaries  of 
the  ftith  —  not  h^tical  teachen  (as  has  beea 
sometimes  supposed)  which  constitutes  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  this  epistle  and  that  of  St  Peter  ** 

—  is  not  easily  understood  in  connection  with  the 
statement  in  VI.,  ^<  In  both  the  heretical  enemies  of 
the  Gospel  are  described  in  terms  so  simiUr  as  to 
preclude  all  idea  of  entire  independence.*'  Certainly 
the  terms  in  both  epistles  are  quite  similar^  and  must 
refer  to  the  same  class  of  persons.  It  Is  plain  enough 
that  they  were  persons  tnthin  the  church ;  **  men 
crept  in  unawares  "  (Jude  4),  **  spots  in  your  feasts 
of  charity,  when  they  feast  with  you**  (12).  St 
Peter  expressly  calls  them  t€achtr$  (li.  1) ;  St  Jude 
describes  their  teaching  and  its  efl^ts. 

The  analysis  of  the  epistle  may  be  given  some- 
what  more  fully,  since  notwithstanding  its  warmth 
and  glow,  it  is  most  thoroughly  planned  and  care- 
fully arranged.  After  the  salutation  (1,  2),  and  the 
reason  for  writing  (3,  4),  follows  an  argument  for 
the  certain  punbhmeiit  of  the  ungodly  fi^m  a  series 
of  historical  examples  (5,  6,  7).  The  application 
of  this  is  made  in  the  following  verse,  and  then,  in 
contrast,  an  example  is  given  of  godly  conduct  (9) 
and  a  further  application  (10).  After  this  follows 
a  denunciation  of  the  ungodly  by  a  series  of  ex- 
amples (11),  and  by  five  comparisons  (12,  13). 
The  certain  punishment  of  the-  ungodly  is  then 
farther  shown  by  {Mophecy;  first,  the  prophecy  of 
Enoch,  as  the  most  ancient  possible,  and  its  i^pli« 
cation  (14-16),  then  as  the  most  recent,  thus  show- 
ily perfect  accord  in  all  time,  the  prophecy  of  the 
Apostles,  with  its  application  (17-19).  This  con- 
cludes the  argumentative  part  of  the  epistle,  and 
then  follows  an  exhortation  to  the  faithful,  (a.)  in 
regard  to  their  own  spiritual  welfare  (20,  21),  and 
(6.)  in  regard  to  those  corrupted  by  the  ungodly 
(22,  23).  The  epistle  closes  with  a  benediction 
(24)  and  doxology  (25). 

There  is  nothing  in  the  epistle  to  indicate  thai 
the  author  identified  "  the  angels  that  kept  not 
their  first  estate "  (6)  with  the  '« sons  of  God  ** 
mentioned  in  Cien.  vi.  2.  This  was  an  interpreta- 
tion current  in  the  church  of  the  second  century; 
but  the  sin  of  the  angels  here  mentioned  must  have 
occurred  before  man  was  pUced  upon  the  earth. 

In  regard  to  the  quotation  from  Enoch,  the  v»> 
mark  above  made,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  St 
Jude  quoted  fiom  any  book,  is  very  Just  It  is 
certain  that  he  could  not  have  made  use  of  onr 
present  **  book  of  Enoch,'*  as  that  work  bears  de- 
cisive internal  evidence  of  not  having  been  written 
before  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  In  the 
article  Enoch,  the  book  of,  a  great  variety  of 
opinions  will  be  found  given  on  this  matter.  The 
only  ground  however,  on  which  it  seems  possible 
to  assign  an  earlier  date  to  this  volume  than  to  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  is  that  of  its  having 
been  subsequently  largely  altered  and  interpolated 

—  a  supposition  which  makes  it  to  have  be^  orig- 
inally a  different  book  flx>m  that  which  we  now 
have.  Without  denying  the  possibility  of  there 
having  been  another  more  ancient  **  book  of  Enoch  '* 
fVom  which  the  present  one  hss  been  formed,  it  is 
suflleient  to  say  that  such  a  supposition  deprives  it 
of  all  intenat  in  the  prasent  eoniieelion.  and  H 
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NDMiiif  that  Si.  Jude  oould  not  ]iav«  qnoied  flxMn 
Ibe  book  u  we  now  have  it.  Sooh  tuppositioiii 
however,  are  always  cumbrous,  nseksn,  and  onsatia- 
Cictory,  in  the  abwnoe  of  anj  proofi  and  it  is  far 
more  agreeable  to  the  ordinary  Laws  of  evidence  to 
eonsider  the  whole  book  tm  a  forgery  of  the  second 
eentury  —  a  period  when  works  of  this  chancter 
aboonded.  F.  G. 

*  LUeratvfre,  —  For  references  to  the  mufe  im- 
poitani  graeral  commentaries  which  indude  the 
Epistle  of  Jude,  see  the  addition  to  Joiiic,  Fibst 
Epistuc  op.  The  fbUowing  special  works  may  also 
be  noted:  H.  Witsius,  Omm,  m  JCpitL  JvdiMy 
Lngd.  Bat  170a,  4to,  reprinted  in  his  Mtkiemaia 
Lodenaia^  BasU.  1739.  C.  F.  Schmid,  C/frsenw- 
tfcmes  simper  £p,  cash.  8,  JuJoj  Lips.  1768.  Scmler, 
Parophnmi  in  KpiaL  ii.  Pe<i-t,  el  EpuL  Jwdtt, 
cum  Vet.  Lot  Trandationu  Varietate,  Notts,  etc 
HaUs,  1784.  H.  C  A.  Uiinlein,  A>.  Judm,  Grace, 
Comm.  eritioo  et  AnnoL  pevpeL  lUvMtrata,  Sd  ed. 
Eriang.  1799,  ad  ed.  1804.  Schneekenbuiger, 
SehoHtn,  u.  s.  w.  in  his  BtUr&yt  wmr  EinL  mm 
N,  T.,  Stuttg.  1892,  p.  214  ff.  Ue  Wette,  Kune 
ErU&ntng  d.  Brief  t  <L  Pttrus  Judag  «.  Jahobm, 
Leips.  1847,  3«  Ausg.  bearb.  von  B.  firiickiier, 
1865  (Bd.  iiL  Th.  i.  of  his  Kurtyef.  extgtL  Bomb,), 
Huther,  KriL  exegeU  Bandtmch  Ob.  d.  1.  Brief  d. 
Petrus,  d  Brief  d.  Judat «.  d  2.  Britfd,  Petnu, 
Gott  1862,  3*  Aufl.  1867  (Abth.  xii.  of  Meyer's 
Kommentar),  M.  F.  Kampf,  Der  Bri^  Juda, 
kitL  krit.  extgeL  betrachtet,  Sulzb.  1854.  Fn>n- 
miiUer,  Die  Brief t  Petri  «.  d,  Bri^Jvda  theoL- 
komikL  btarbeitet,  Bielefekl,  1859,  2«  Aufl.  1862 
(Theil  xiv.  of  Lasge's  Bibebcerk)\  translated,  with 
additions,  by  J.  I.  Mombert,  New  York,  1867  (part 
of  voL  iz.  of  LAnge's  Comm,).  Wiesinger,  Der 
motile  Brief  de$  Apott.  Petrus  u.  d.  Brief  d.  Jwdae 
orkldrt,  Kunigsb.  1862  (Bd.  vi.  Abth.  iU.  of  Olshau- 
ssn's  BiU.  Comm.).  Theod.  Schott,  Der  zweite 
Brief  Petri  «.  d  BritfJudd  erkldrt,  Eriang.  1863. 
Holtzroann,  German  transl.  and  brief  notes,  in 
Bunten's  Bibekotrk,  vol.  ir.  (1864),  p.  630  fl".,  comp. 
voL  viii.  p.  590.  In  English,  some  of  the  old  Puritan 
divines  expatiated  at  great  length  on  this  epistle, 
as  W.  Perkins  (66  sermons),  W.  Jenkyn,  and  T. 
Bfanton  (Lond.  1658).  Jenkyn*s  Expcmtion,  2 
parts,  Lond.  1652-54,  4to,  has  been  several  times 
reprinted  (Lond.  1656:  Glasgow,  1783;  Lond.  1839; 
Edinb.  1863).  Practical  expositions  have  also  been 
given  by  W.  Muir  (1822),  E.  Bickersteth  (1846), 
and  W.  Ma<^Ulivray  (1846);  see  Darling's  Cyclop. 
Bibtiographica,  (Subjects),  col.  1728.  Ill  our  own 
sountry  we  have  Barnes's  Notes  (Epistles  ofJameSy 
Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  New  York,  1847);  The 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Epistles  of  John  and 
Judas,  awl  the  Bevtlation,  translated  from  the 
Greek,  with  notes  (by  the  Rev.  John  LiUle),  New 
Vork,  1854,  4to  (Amer.  Bible  Union);  and  the 
Rev.  Frederic  Gardiner's  The  Last  if  the  Epistles ; 
a  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  Boston, 
1866,  with  Excursus,  and  an  Appendix  on  the 
limilarity  between  this  epistle  and  the  Second  of 
8t.  Peter  (abridged  from  his  art.  in  the  BibL  Sacra 
for  Jaiinury,  1854). 

On  the  critical  questions  relating  to  the  epistle 
one  may  consult,  in  addition  to  the  Introductions 
to  the  New  Testament  by  De  Wette,  Keuss,  Bleek, 
Davidson,  and  others,  J.  C.  G.  Dahl,  De  oMcrr/f 
EpistL  Pefrincs  posterioris  et  Judes,  Rost  1807; 
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L.  A.  AfDaud,  Easai  crit.  aur  tMUhmUidts  dk 
r^pttre  de  Jude^  Stnsb.  1835;  F.  Bnm,  /aired 
criL  d  tqfUre  de  Jude,  Stnsb.  1842;  and  A 
Rltschl,  Ueber  die  tm  Brief  e  des  Judas  ekarak' 
terisirUn  Anlinomistm,  in  the  TheoL  Stud.  u.  KriL 
1861,  pp.  103-118.  See  also,  especially  on  the 
relation  of  the  2d  Epistle  of  Peter  to  that  of  Jude, 
the  literature  under  Pbtbb,  Ssooxd  Epuixs  or. 

A. 

*  JTJDB'A.    [JuDiBA.] 

•  JTJDBTH.    [Judith,  «.] 

JUDGES.  The  administntion  of  joatioB  in  al 
early  eastern  nations,  as  amongst  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert  to  this  day,  rests  with  the  patiiarcfaal 
senion; o  the  judges  being  the  heads  of  tribes,  et 
of  chief  houses  in  a  tribe.  Such  fW>m  their  ekxaked 
position  would  have  the  requiute  leisure,  wouhl  be 
able  to  nmke  their  decisions  reqwcted,  and  throq^ 
the  wider  intercourse  <rf  superior  station  wo^ 
decide  with  fliller  experience  and  riper  reflectioD. 
Thus  in  the  book  of  Job  (zxiz.  7,  8,  9)  the  patri- 
arehal  magnate  is  represented  as  going  forth  **  to 
the  gate"  amidst  the  respectiU  sUenoe  of  eUen, 
princes,  and  nobles  (comp.  xxxii.  9).  The  aetoal 
chiefs  of  individual  tribes  are  mentioned  on  variooa 
occasions,  one  as  late  as  the  time  dt  David,  as  pre- 
serving importance  in  the  oommonwealth  (Num. 
vii.  2,  10,  11,  xvu.  6,  or  17  in  Heb.  text;  xzxit. 
18;  Josh.  xxii.  14,  soperh.  Num.  xvi.  2,  xxi.  18). 
Whether  the  princes  of  the  trilies  mentioned  in  1 
Chr.  xxvii.  16,  xzviii.  1,  are  patriarchal  heada,  or 
merely  chief  men  appointed  by  the  king  to  govern, 
is  not  strictly  certain ;  but  it  wouM  be  foreign  to 
all  ancient  eastern  anafogy  to  suppose  that  they 
forfdted  the  judicial  prerogative,  mitil  reduced  and 
overshadowed  by  the  monarchy,  which  in  David*s 
time  is  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  history.  Doling 
the  oppression  of  Egypt  the  nascent  people  would 
necessarily  have  few  questions  at  law  to  pkad ;  and 
the  Egyptian  magistrate  would  take  cognixaaee  of 
theft,  violence,  ami  other  matten  of  polioe.  Y«t 
the  question  put  to  Moses  shows  that  **  a  prince  ** 
and  "  a  judge "  were  connected  even  then  in  the 
popular  idea  (Ex.  ii.  14;  comp.  Num.  xvi.  18). 
When  they  emerged  from  this  oppression  into 
national  existence,  the  want  of  a  machinery  of  judi- 
cature began  to  press.  The  patriarchal  senion  did 
not  instantly  assume  the  fonction,  having  probably 
been  depressed  by  bondage  till  rendered  unfit  for  it» 
not  having  become  experienced  in  sodi  matters, 
nor  having  secured  the  confidence  of  their  tribea- 
men.  Perhaps  for  these  reasons  Moses  at  first  took 
the  whole  burden  of  judicature  upon  himself,  then 
at  the  suggestion  of  Jethro  (Ex.  xviii.  14-24)  Id- 
stituted  judges  over  numerically  graduated  sectiona 
of  the  people.  These  were  cfaoeen  for  their  moral 
fitness,  but  from  Deut  L  15,  16,  we  may  infer  thai 
they  were  taken  from  amongst  those  to  wiioai 
primogeniture  would  have  asugned  it.  Save  ia 
oflenses  of  public  magnitude,  criminal  cases  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  distinguished  firom  civil.  Hie 
duty  of  teachbig  the  people  the  knowledge  of  the 
kw  which  pert^ned  to  the  Levites,  doubtleas  in- 
cluded such  instruction  ss  would  assist  the  jod^ 
mont  of  those  who  were  thus  to  decide  acoording 
to  it.  The  Lerites  were  thus  tlie  ultimate  sonreea 
of  ordinary  jurisprudence,  and  perhaps  the  *«  teach- 
ing "  aforessid  may  merely  mean  the  expoimdmg 
the  law  as  applicable  to  difficult  eases  sriahig  n 
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Bejond  tUi,  it  ii  not  ^pamibJb  to  Indkilt 
inj  diniioii  of  the  proviiioes  of  dtckling  on  points 
jf  lav  M  distinet  from  points  of  &ct.  The  judges 
BcnUoned  m  standing  befiora  Joshua  in  the  great 
■■embliM  of  the  people  must  be  nndsrstood  as  the 
neeeasora  to  those  chosen  bj  Moses,  and  had  doubt- 
less been  elected  with  Joshua*s  sanetioo  from  among 
the  same  general  class  of  patriaiehal  seniors  (Josh. 
It.  9,  4,  zziL  14,  zzIt.  1). 

The  Judge  was  reckoned  a  saend  person,  and 
Bscmed  eten  from  verbal  ii^urieB.    Sesldng  a  de- 
cWon  at  bw  is  called  •^enquiring  of  God'*  (Ex. 
xviiL  16).     The  term  ogods'*  is  actuallj applied 
la  Judges  (Ex.  zxi.  6;  oomp.  Pfe.  hoEziL  1,  6).  The 
Jndgs  was  told,  ««thou  shak  not  be  afraid  of  the 
iMe  of  men,  for  the  Judgment  is  God's; "  and  thus, 
vhilat  human  instrumentality  was  indlspenssbis, 
ths  source  of  Justice  was  uphdd  as  dirine,  and  the 
parity  of  its  administration  only  sank  with  the 
dsdine  of  religious  feeling.    In  this  spirit  speaks 
Ps.lmiL,  —  aloftycha^  addressed  to  all  who 
iudge;  eomp.  the  qualities  rq;»rded  as  essential  at 
the  institution  of  the  office,  Ex.  xniL  21,  and  the 
strict  admonition  of  Deut.  xvi.  18-90.    But  besides 
the  sacred  dignity  thai  given  to  the  only  royal 
fimetion,  whi<£,  under  the  Theocracy,  lay  in  human 
hands,  it  was  nude  popular  by  being  vested  in  those 
iriw  led  publie  ieelittg,  and  its  importance  in  the 
public  eye  appears  from  such  passages  as  Ps.  Ixix. 
19  (eomp.  cxix.  93),  Ixxxii.,  exlviii.  11 ;  Frov.  viii. 
16,  zzxL  4,  6,  98.    Hiere  could  hate  been  no  con- 
siderable need  fisr  the  legal  studies  and  expositions 
rf  the  lisvites  during  the  wanderings  in  the  wilder- 
ness while  Bfoses  was  alive  to  solve  all  questions, 
snd  while  the  law  whioh  they  were  to  expound 
was  not  wholly  deU^-ered.    The  Lsvitcs,  too,  had  a 
shsiffe  of  cattle  to  kwk  after  in  that  wilderness  like 
the  rest,  and  seem  to  have  acted  also,  being  Moees* 
ssm  tribe,  as  supports  to  his  executive  authority. 
But  then  few  of  the  greater  entanglements  of  prop- 
srty  eonid  arise  before  the  people  were  settled  in 
their  poesession  of  Canaan.    Thus  they  were  dis- 
dpiined  In  smaller  matters,  snd  under  Moses*  own 
sye,  for  greater  ones.     When,  however,  the  com- 
■Madment,  **  Judges  and  offioos  shalt  thou  make 
thee  in  all  thy  gates"  (Deut.  xvi.  18),  came  to  be 
ftdfiOed  In  Canaan,  there  were  the  following  souroes 
from  which  those  officials  might  be  suppUed:  1st, 
the  ex  oficio  judges,  or  their  successors,  ss  chosen 
by  Moses;  9(Uy,  any  surplus  IsA  of  patriarchal 
ssnloia  when  they  were  taken  out  (as  has  been 
shown  from  Dent.  i.  16, 16)  from  that  ckss;  and 
idly,  the   Levites.    On  what   principle  the  non- 
Lsvitieal  judges  were  ehossn  after  Divine  superin- 
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tendenoe  was  interrupted  at  Joshua's  desUi  is  not 
deer.    A  simple  way  would  have  been  for  the 
existing  judges  in  every  i>wn,  etc.,  to  chooee  their 
own  coUesgues,  ss  vacancies  fell,  from  among  the 
limited  number  of  persons  who,  being  heads  of 
femilies,  were  competent    Generslly  speaking,  the 
reputation  for  superior  weslth,  ss  some  guarantee 
a^dnst  focilities  of  corruption,  wouki  dettfmine  the 
choice  of  a  Judge,  and,  taken  in  connection  with 
personal  qualities,  would  tend  to  limit  the  choice 
to  probably  a  very  few  persons  in  practice.    The 
supposition  that  judicature  will  always  be  provided 
for  is  carried  through  all  the  books  of  the  Law  (see 
Ex.  xxL  6,  xxii.  pati, ;  Lev.  xix.  16;  Num.  xxxv. 
94;  Deut  i.  16,  xri.  18,  xxv.  1).    And  all  that 
we  know  of  the  feets  of  later  history  confirms  the 
supposition.  The  Hebrews  were  sensitive  ss  rpgards 
the  administration  of  Justice;  nor  is  the  free  spirit 
of  their  eariy  commonwealth  in  anything  mors 
manifest  than  in  the  resentment  which  followed  the 
venal  or  partial  judge.     The  feet  that  justice  re- 
posed on  a  popular  bisis  of  administration  largely 
contributed  to  keep  up  this  spirit  of  independence, 
which  is  the  ultimate  cheek  on  all  perverriens  of 
the  tribunal.    The  popukr  aristocracy*  of  hesds 
of  tribes,  sections  of  tribes,  or  fiunilies,  is  iMud  to 
fell  mto  two  main  orders  of  varying  nomendature. 
and  rose  from  the  capUs  eenti,  or  mere  citieens, 
upwards.    The  more  common  name  for  the  higher 
order  is  **  priness,**  and  for  the  fewer,  ^  ddas  ** 
(Judg.  riii.  14;  Elx.  ii.  14;  Job  xxix.  7, 8,  9;  Ecr. 
X.  8).     These  orders  were  the  popular  element  of 
judicature.     On  the  other  hand  the  I^evitical  body 
was  imbued  with  a  keen  sense  of  allegiance  to  God 
ss  the  Author  of  Law,  and  to  the  Covenant  as  his 
embodiment  of  it  and  soon  gained  whatever  forensic 
experience  and  erudition  those  simple  times  could 
yield ;  hence  they  brought  to  the  judicial  task  ths 
legal  acumen  and  sense  of  general  prindples  which 
complemented  the  ruder  lay  dement     Thus  the 
Hebrews  really  eigojred  much  of  the  virtue  of  a 
system  which  allots  sepante  prorinces  to  judge  and 
jury,  although  we  cannot  trace  any  such  line  of 
separatfon  in  thdr  functions,  save  in  so  &r  ss  has 
been  indicated  above.    To  return  to  the  fin*  or 
popuhr  branch,  there  is  reason  to  think,  from  tho 
general  concurrence  of  phraseology  smidst  much 
diversity,  that  in  every  city  these  two  ranks  of 
^  princes  **  and  ^  dden  "  ^  had  their  analogies,  and 
that  a  variable  number  of  heads  of  fiunilies  and 
groups  of  fiunilies,  in  two  ranks,  were  populsriy 
recognized,  whether  with  or  without  any  form  of 
dection,  as  charged  with  the  duty  of  administsiing 
justice.    Suocoth  «  (Judg.  viii.  14)  may  be 


«  This  SBim  is  uaad  flw  want  of  a  better ;  but  as 
isfaidi  privUe^es  of  nee,  ths  tribs  of  Leri  and  boost 
sf  Aaron  waro  the  only  ariatoeiaoy,  and  theia,  by  their 
Irivatlon  as  ngards  holding  land,  were  ao  aristooxaoy 
issy  uniUcs  what  has  wraally  goae  by  that  nams. 

h  A  number  of  words— «.  g.  K^ttTJ,  ^07,  T]13, 

«id(espcdally1nth«bookof  Job)  D*^!]  —  are  some- 

■nes  rendered  **  |w*aee  **  in  the  A  Y. :  cos  flist  most 
Saariy  nnifonnly  so,  which  seems  deslgiiaiiw  of  the 
issrive  sminaaes  of  liigfa  Mrth  or  vosifton ;  ths  next, 

^W^  expresses  active  and  oSelal  authority.    Tet  as 

the  H^Q^  was  most  likely,  nsy,  m  the  asriis;  annals, 

^■Mn,  to  be  the  ^^^  ^>«  must  be  sareftil  &  ex- 
the  pscmn  caUsd  by  the  one  tltto  the 


qnaUdes  denoted  bj  the  other.    Of  the  two  remslnlac 
terms,  !3^T1,  expresring  princely  qnaUllei,approaehes 

most  nearly  to  K^tt73,  and  T^^^X  expreadng  prom> 

inence  of  station,  to  ^W, 

e  The  princes  and  elders  here  were  togethsi  77. 
The  subordination  In  nmnbers,  of  which  Ten  Is  the 
bas»  of  Ex.  xvlU.  and  Dent  i.  16,  strongly  snggesti 
thaf  TO +  7  were  the  actual  components;  although 
thsy  sre  spoken  of  rather  as  regards  Amotions  of  ruling 
fsnerally  than  of  Judging  special^,  yet  we  need  nos 
separate  the  two,  as  Is  clear  ftom  Dent  1. 18.  8ueh 
diririon  of  labor  aseuredly  found  UtUe  place  In  priml 
tire  thnes.  No  doubt  theee  men  preeided  "In  the 
"  The  number  of  Jacobs  ftmlly  (with  whieh 
tiadiaonaUy  conosoted,  Qen.  sxsiil  11) 
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M  an  wampK  ETidentij  Che  tx  ofido^^^is^  oi 
Mom*  choice  would  hate  left  their  suooeiaon  wheu 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  to  which  Suocoth  pertained  (Joah. 
dii.  37),  aetUed  in  ita  territorj  and  towna:  and 
wliat  woiild  be  more  aimple  than  that  the  whole 
number  of  Judges  in  that  tribe  should  be  allotted 
to  iti  towna  in  proportion  to  tlieir  uae?  Aa  aueh 
judgea  were  moatlj  the  headmen  bj  genealogj, 
they  would  fall  into  their  natural  places,  and  aym* 
metry  would  be  preserved.  The  Levites  abo  were 
apportioned  on  the  whole  equally  among  the  tribes; 
uid  if  they  preserved  their  limits,  then  wen  prob- 
ably fBW  parts  of  Paleatine  beyond  a  day*s  journey 
from  a  Levitical  city. 

One  great  hold  which  the  priesthood  had,  in 
their  Jurisdiction,  upon  men's  ordinary  life  waa  the 
custody  in  the  Sanctuary  of  the  atandaid  weights 
and  measurss,  to  which,  in  cases  of  dispute,  reference 
was  doubtleas  made.  It  is,  however,  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  in  most  towns  sufficiently  exact  models 
of  them  for  all  ordinary  questions  would  be  kept, 
since  to  refer  to  the  Sanctuary  at  Shilob,  Jerusalem, 
etc.,  in  eveiy  case  of  dispute  between  dealers  would 
be  nugatory  (Ex.  xxx.  18;  Num.  iii.  47;  Ex.  xlv. 
13).  Above  all  these,  the  high-priest  in  the  ante- 
regal  period  was  the  resort  in  difficult  cases  (Deut 
zviL  12),  as  the  chief  Jurist  of  the  nation,  and  who 
would  in  case  of  need  be  perhaps  oracularly  directed ; 
yet  we  hear  of  none  acting  as  Judge  save  Eli :  «  nor 
is  any  Judicial  act  recorded  of  him ;  though  periiaps 
his  not  restraining  his  sons  is  meant  to  be  noticed 
as  a  ftdlnrs  in  his  Judicial  duties.  Now  the  Judicial 
aothority  of  any  such  supreme  tribunal  must  have 
wholly  lapeed  at  the  time  of  the  events  recorded  in 
Jodg.  zix.^  It  is  also  a  fact  of  some  weight, 
negatively,  that  none  of  the  special  deliveren  cidled 
Judges  waa  of  prieatly  lineage,  or  even  became  aa 
much  noted  as  Deboraii,  a  woman.  This  seems  to 
show  that  any  central  action  of  the  high-priest  on 
nalionai  unity  was  null,  and  of  this  aupremacy,  had 
it  existed  in  force,  the  Judicial  prerogative  was  the 
main  element  Difficult  cases  would  uidude  cases 
of  appeal,  and  we  may  presume  that,  save  so  fiur  aa 
the  authority  of  thoee  special  deliverers  made  itsdf 
felt,  there  waa  no  Judge  in  the  last  resort  from 
Joshua  to  Samuel.  Indeed  the  euirent  phrase  of 
thoee  deliveren  that  they  **  Judged  "  Israyel  during 
their  term,  shows  which  branch  of  their  authority 
was  most  in  request,  and  the  demand  of  the  people 
for  a  king  was,  in  the  first  instance,  that  he  might 
^  Judge  tliem,"  rather  than  that  he  might «» fight 
their  battles"  (1  Sam.  viii.  5,  20). 

These  Judges  were  16  in  number:  1.  Othniel; 
8.  Ehud;  3.  Shamgar;  4.  Deborah  and  Barak; 
6.  Gideon ;  6.  Abimelech ;  7.  Tola ;  8.  Jair ;  9. 
Jephthah;  10.  Ibzan;  11.  Elon;  12.  Abdon;  13. 
Samson;  14.  Eli;  15.  SamueL  Their  history  is 
rehUed  under  their  separate  names,  and  some  re- 

bavlng  been  70  oo  tbeir  coming  down  Into  Igypt  (Gen. 
xlri.  2>7,  may  hava  b«en  tbe  eanae  of  this  number 
oeiug  that  of  the  <«  eldeia"  of  that  pUoe,  beridei  the 
lacred  ohamcter  of  the  iketor  7.  Bee  aleo  Ex.  xziv.  9. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  at  Ramah  about  80  penons  oeeo- 
pied  a  similar  place  In  popular  esteem  (1  Sam.  Ix.  22 : 
see  alao  ver.  18,  and  vtt.  17). 

•  The  remark  in  the  mar^n  of  the  A.  ▼.  on  1  Sam. 
,T.  IB,  seems  improper.  It  is  as  follows  :  ^  He  seems 
•o  have  been  a  Judge  to  do  Juetioe  only,  and  that  In 
Bonthwent  Israel."  When  It  waa  inserted,  the  fUwy 
Hon  of  the  high-priest,  as  mentfoned  above,  would 
IMU  to  have  been  overlooked.  That  fUneUon  was 
wctslBly  dsrfgned  to  be  fsneral,  not  partial;  Ihoiigh 
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upon  the  fint  thirteen,  contained  in  Iki 
book  of  Judges,  are  made  in  the  following  artidfr 
The  chronology  of  this  period  is  discussed  imda 
Chkoxolooy  (voL  i.  p.  444). 

This  function  of  the  priesthood,  being,  it  may 
be  presumed,  in  abeyance  during  Um  period  of  thi 
judges,  seems  to  hnve  merged  in  the  monaidiy. 
The  kingdom  of  Sanl  sufiEbred  too  severely  tmm 
external  foes  to  allow  civil  matters  much  pn«il* 
neoce.  Henoe  of  hia  only  two  reoorded  Judieiik 
acts,  the  one  (1  Sam.  zi.  13)  waa  the  men  pemta- 
sion  of  a  penalty  popukriy  demanded ;  the  otbs 
the  pronouncing  of  a  sentence  (ibid.  xiv.  44,  45) 
which,  if  it  waa  ainoersly  intended,  was  owraM 
in  turn  by  the  right  sense  of  the  people.  In  D^' 
vid's  reign  it  was  evidently  the  rule  for  the  king 
to  hear  causes  in  person,  and  not  merdy  lie  pat- 
sively,  or  even  by  deputy  (though  this  might  also 
be  included),^  the  *•  fountain  of  Justiee"  to  fait 
people.  For  this  purpose,  perhaps,  it  vrss  prospec- 
tively ordidned  that  the  kii^  should  **  write  hhn  ft 
copy  of  the  Law,"  and  **  read  therein  all  the  dayi 
of  his  life  **  (Deut  xvii.  18, 19).  The  same  daa 
of  caaes  which  wen  reserved  for  Moees  would  prob- 
ably foil  to  his  lot;  and  the  high-priest  was  of 
course  ready  to  asaist  the  monarch.  Thia  ia  ftir- 
ther  presumable  from  the  foet  that  no  officer  anal- 
ogous to  a  chief  Justice  ever  appears  under  the 
kings.  It  haa  been  su{^x)eed  that  the  salgectioD 
of  all  Israel  to  David's  sway  caused  an  influx  of 
such  cases,  and  that  advantage  was  artfolly  taken 
of  thia  by  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  1-4);  but  the  rate 
at  which  cases  were  disposed  of  can  hardly  hsn 
been  slower  among  the  ten  iriba  alter  David  had 
become  their  king,  tiian  it  was  during  the  previooa 
anarehy.  It  ia  more  probable  that  during  David'a 
uniformly  sucoesafol  vrars  wealth  and  popuktion 
increased  rapidly,  and  ciril  cases  multiplied  foster 
than  the  king,  occupied  with  war,  could  attend  to 
them,  especially  when  the  summary  proeese  eoa- 
tomary  in  the  East  is  considered.  Peihapa  the 
arrangonents,  mentioned  in  1  Chr.  zziii.  4,  zzvL 
29  (oomp.  V.  32,  "rulers*'  probably  indudiog 
Judges),  of  the  6000  I^evites  acting  as  '•offiean 
and  Judgea,**  and  amongst  them  specially  *•  Chcna- 
niah  and  his  sons;  **  with  otheia,  for  the  tnna- 
Jordanio  tribes,  may  have  been  made  to  meet  tha 
need  of  suitors.  In  Solomon*s  character,  whoaa 
reign  of  peace  would  surely  be  ftrtile  in  civil  qoeft 
tions,  the  **  wisdom  to  Judge  '*  was  the  fitting  fint 
quality  (1  K.  iii.  9 ;  oomp.  Pa.  hxii.  1-4).  Aa  a 
Judge  S6k>mon  ahinea  **  in  all  hia  gkwy  "  (1 K.  Hi. 
16,  Ac).  No  criminal  waa  too  powerful  far  his 
Justice,  aa  some  had  been  for  his  iather*a  (9  Sam. 
iii.  89;  1  K.  ii.  5,  6,  33,  34).  Tbe  examplea  of 
direct  royal  exercise  of  Judicial  authority  an  2  Sam. 
i.  15,  iv.  9-12,  when  sentence  is  summarily  ease- 
euted,''  and  the  supposed  caae  of  2  Sam.  xiv.  1-91. 


fovgotten 

n 


that  In 


probably,  as   htatad   above.  Its  easenlfon 
adequate. 

6  It  ought  not  to 
of  '(bk)od"  the  (« 
*< Judge"  (Num.  xzxv.  24),  and  that  the  appeal  of 
Jodg.  xz.  4-7  was  thus  in  the  regular  eooae  of  eon* 
■titntional  law. 

«  See  2  8am.  zv.  8,  when  the  text  gives  prbbably 
a  better  rendering  than  the  maxgln. 

d  The  cases  of  Amnon  and  Absalom,  hi  which  bo 
noMee  was  taken  of  either  crime,  though  set  down  ky 
MiehaeUa  (Lmo$  of  Mosa^  tk,  I.  art  x.)  as 
of  Jnstloe  Ibrbome  through  politie  eoDsUhratton  of  i 
Him  mthar  to  be 
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A»  dnoneiatioQ  of  S  Sam.  lii  5.  6,  is,  though 
aot  fbrmallj  judicial,  yet  in  the  aame  npirit.  Sol- 
aoKHi  ■imilarly  proceeded  in  the  cMCi  cMT  Joab  end 
ShJmei  (1  K.  U.  U,  46;  oomp.  2  K.  ziv.  6,  6). 
It  ii  Wukj  that  royalty  in  Lnael  wai  ultimately 
on&Torable  to  the  local  independence  connected 
withthejadicatnreof  the**prinoei**  and*<elden" 
2n  the  territory  and  eitiet  of  each  tribe.  The  ten- 
4eoey  of  the  monarchy  waa  donbtlen  to  eentraliae, 
ud  we  read  of  large  numbers  of  king*s  offloen  ap- 
poinied  to  this  and  ongnate  duties  (1  Chr.  udii.  4, 
ixfL  29-d2).  If  the  genenJ  machinery  of  justice 
had  been,  as  is  pnasonaMe  to  think,  deranged  or 
retaided  during  a  period  of  anarchy,  the  Levites 
sflbfded  the  fitted  materials  fbr  its  rBOonstitution.« 
Being  to  some  extent  detached,  both  locally,  and 
by  special  duties,  exemptions,  etc.,  from  the  mass 
ef  the  population,  they  were  more  esaily  brought  to 
the  steady  routine  which  justice  requires,  and,  what 
is  DO  less  importaot,  w«ra,  in  case  of  n^lect  of 
duty,  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  king  (as  Siown  in 
the  caee  of  the  priesU  at  Nob,  1  Sam.  xxu.  17). 
Heooe  it  is  probable  that  the  Lerites  generally 
supetsetled  the  local  eklers  in  the  administratioo 
of  justice.  But  subsequently,  when  the  Lerites 
withdrew  from  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  judi- 
cial elders  probably  ugain  filled  the  gap.  Thus 
thsy  oondticted  the  mock  trial  of  Naboth  (1  K. 
sd.  8-13).  There  is  in  S  Chr.  xix.  5,  Ac,  a  spe- 
cial notice  of  a  reappointment  of  judges  by  Jahosb- 
tphai  and  of  a  distinct  oourt,  of  appoJ  perhaps,  at 
/enisaJem,  eomposed  of  Leritical  and  of  lay  ele- 
DOkta.  In  the  same  place  (as  also  in  a  previous 
wot,  1  Chr.  zxri.  82)  occurs  a  mentkm  of  **  the 
king*s  mattcn  **  as  a  braneh  of  jurisprudence.  The 
rjgfats  of  the  prerogative  baring  a  constant  ten- 
doicy  to  encroach,  am)  needing  continual  regulation, 
these  nay  have  grown  probably  hito  a  department, 
somewhat  like  our  exchequer. 

One  more  change  is  noticeable  in  the  pre-Baby- 
hRiian  period.  1^  **  princes  *'  constantly  appear 
as  a  powerful  political  body,  increasing  in  influence 
and  priril^ges,  and  baring  a  fixed  centre  of  action 
at  Jerusalem;  tiU,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  they 
seem  to  exereiae  some  of  the  duties  of  a  privy 
eooneil;  and  especially  a  collective  jurisdictk>n  (2 
Chr.  zxriii.  21;  Jer.  xxvi.  10,  16).  These 
^  princes  **  are  peobably  the  beads  of  great  houses^ 
in  Judah  and  Beqjamin,  whoae  fiUhers  had  once 
been  the  pillars  of  local  jurisdiction;  but  who, 
through  the  attractions  of  a  oourt,  and  probably 
•lao  under  the  constant  alarm  of  hostile  invasion, 
became  gradually  residents  in  the  capital,  and 
farmed  an  oligarchy,  which  drew  to  itielf,  amidst 
the  growing  wwknees  of  the  ktter  monarchy,  what- 
ever vigor  was  left  in  the  state,  and  encroached  on 
the  sovereign  attribute  of  justice.  The  empk>y- 
BKnt  in  oflSces  of  trust  and  emolument  would  tend 


eltlitr  of  govenuneDt  or  of  personal  ehario- 
Icr,  In  Darid.  Uto  own  crtmlnality  with  Bathiheba 
It  Ii  superflooaa  to  argue,  slDoe  tbe  nwtCer  was  by 
DIvins  hiteiteence  removed  fbom  the  oognlsanoe  of 

•  Vrom  Num.  Iv.  8, 28,  80,  it  would  ssem  that  after 
10  years  of  age  the  Lerites  were  excueed  fkom  tbe 
of  the  tabernacle.  TfaJs  wu  perhaps  a  pro- 
naaot  to  fiivor  their  useAiloeiB  in  deciding  on 
■ointi  of  law,  sinoe  ttw  maturity  of  a  judge  has  hardly 
Vgm  at  that  aga,and  befbrs  it  they  would  have  been 
.walor  to  llielr  lay  eoadlnton. 
b  That  eome  of  the  heads  «f  sueh  hraeee,  howewir, 

clear  Ihan  Jer. 
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aleo  hk  the  same  way,  and  such  chief  fkmllies  would 
probably  monopoliae  such  empfeyment  Heuci 
the  constant  burden  of  tha  prophetic  strain,  de- 
nouncing the  neglect,  the  perverskm,  the  oonrup> 
tion,  of  judicial  f^ctionaries  (Is.  i.  17,  21,  v.  7,  s. 
2,  xxviU.  7,  Iri.  1,  lix.  4;  Jer.  U.  8,  v.  1,  rii.  6, 
xzL  12;  Es.  xxu.  27,  xlv.  8,  9;  Hos.  ▼.  10,  rii.  6, 
7;  Amoa  v.  7,  U,  24,  ri.  12;  Hab.  L  4,  iftc).  Still, 
although  far  changed  from  its  broad  and  simple 
basu  in  the  earlier  period,  the  administration  of 
justioe  had  little  resembling  tbe  set  and  rigid  sys- 
tem of  the  Sanhedrim  of  later  times.*'  [See 
Samhbdrim.]  This  last  change  aroee  ttom  the 
fiMt  that  the  patriarchal  seniority,  degenerate  and 
corrupted  as  it  became  before  the  Captirity,  was  by 
that  event  broken  up,  and  a  new  basis  of  judica- 
ture had  to  be  sought  fbr. 

With  ngud  to  the  forms  of  procedure  little 
more  is  known  than  may  be  gathered  from  the 
two  examples,  Ruth  iv.  2,  of  a  civil,  and  1  K.  xxi. 
8-14,  of  a  criminal  ohsracter;<<  to  which,  as  a 
spedmsn  of  royal  summary  jurisdiction,  may  be 
added  the  well-known  ** judgment"  of  Solomon. 
Boas  apparently  empanels  as  it  were  the  first  ten 
*«elden"  whom  he  meets  »in  the  gate,"  the  well- 
known  site  of  the  oriental  court,  and  cites  the 
other  party  by  ^  Ho,  such  an  one;  **  and  the  people 
appear  to  be  inroked  as  attesting  the  legality  of 
the  proceeding.  The  whole  ai&ir  bean  an  extem- 
poraneous aspBct,  which  may,  however,  be  merely 
the  result  of  the  terseness  of  the  narrative.  In 
Job  ix.  19,  we  have  a  wish  expreaeed  that  a  "  time 
to  plead  **  might  be  ««set"  (comp.  the  phntseof 
Roman  kw,  diem  dieert).  In  the  case  of  the  in- 
voluntary homicide  seeking  the  dty  of  refuge,  he 
was  to  make  out  his  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  its 
eldere  (Joeh.  xx.  4),  and  thia  failing,  or  the  eon- 
gregatk>n  deciding  against  hu  claim  to  sanctuary 
Uiere  (though  how  its  sense  was  to  be  taken  does 
not  appear),  he  was  not  put  to  death  by  act  of 
public  justice,  but  left  to  the  **  avenger  d  blood  ** 
(Deut.  xix.  12).  The  expreesbns  b^ween  **  blood 
and  bkxxi,"  between  «« plea  and  plea"  (Deut  xvU. 
8),  indicate  a  presumption  of  kgal  intricacy  arising, 
the  latter  expression  seeming  to  imply  something 
like  what  we  call  a  *^  cross-«uit"  We  may  inftr 
from  tbe  soantiuess,  or  rether  almost  entire  absence 
of  direction  as  regards  fbftos  of  procedure,  that  the 
Isgislator  was  content  to  leare  them  to  be  prorided 
for  as  the  necessity  for  them  arose,  it  being  impos- 
sible by  any  jurisprudential  devices  to  anticipate 
chicane.  It  is  an  interesting  question  how  ftr 
judges  were  aUowed  to  receire  fees  of  suitors;  Mi- 
chselis  reasonably  preeumes  that  none  were  allowed 
or  customary,  and  it  seems,  from  the  words  of  1 
Sam.  xli.  3,  that  such  transactions  would  hare  been 
regarded  as  cwrupt.  There  is  another  question 
how  &r  advocates  were  usuaL     There  is  no  reason 


xxri. 


17,  where  t*elden  of  the  laad» 
bly  of  the  people."    Still,  the  oooaakm  li  not 
judicial. 

o  The  Sanhedrim  is,  by  a  school  of  Judaism  once 
move  prevalent  than  now,  attempted  to  be  baaed  on 
tbe  70  eldere  of  Num.  xi.  16,  and  Co  be  traced  through 
the  0.  T.  history.  Tbcee  70  were  ohoaen  when  jndl* 
eature  had  been  already  prorided  fbr  (Ex.  xvlU.  26), 
and  their  offloe  waa  to  assist  Moaaa  In  the  dnty  of 
g>^Terning.  Bnt  no  Influence  of  any  euch  body  Is 
tfaoeable  In  later  tbnee  at  any  crisis  of  history.  Ibsf 
aaam  in  ftet  to  hare  left  no  soeeeaaors. 
d  Tbe  example  of  Susannah  ami  the  sldsw  Is  ls» 
an  anthoi^y  to  be  dlkL 
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lo  UiiDk  thai  nntU  Htm  {Mriod  of  Greek 
vhoi  we  meet  with  words  baied  on  wwifyooot  uul 
vfl^iKXirrot,  an/  profaeicd  daee  of  pleeaere  ez- 
ttted.  Yet  peasagee  aboond  in  which  the  pleading 
of  the  eanae  of  tlMae  who  are  rniable  to  plead  their 
own,  ia  ^mken  of  aa,  what  it  indeed  waa,  a  noble 
aet  of  elutfity;  and  the  eiprewion  has  even  (wliidi 
ihowa  the  popularitj  of  the  practioe)  beeome  a 
baaia  of  fignntiTe  alluikm  (Job  zri.  SI;'  Pr»t. 
zzU.  88,  xziiL  11,  uzi.  9;  U.  i.  17;  Jar.  xzx.  18, 
h  84,  li.  86).  The  bkaaedncee  of  tueh  acte  ia 
iDtdbly  dwelt  upon,  Job  zziz.  12, 13. 

Tim  ia  no  mention  of  anj  dUtinctite  dreai  or 
badge  as  pertaining  to  the  judicial  officer.  A  ataff 
or  eoeptre  was  the  common  badge  of  a  mler  or 
prince,  and  this  perliapa  Uiey  bore  (U.  zir.  6; 
Am.  i.  6,  8).  Tbej  would,  perhaps,  when  offici»> 
ting,  be  more  than  usuaUy  nreful  to  oomplj  with 
the  regulations  about  dreaa  laid  down  in  Num.  zr. 
38,  89;  Deut  zzii.  13.  The  use  of  the  ''white 
aaMS**  (Jndg.  ▼.  10),  bj  those  who  «*sit  in  jndg- 
msnt,"  waa  peihaps  a  conTenient  distinetive  mark 
for  them  when  Journeying  where  thej  wookl  not 
Dsnallj  be  personally  kiiown. 

For  other  matten  relating  to  some  of  the  fbnns 
of  kv,  see  Oaths,  Ofpicsbs,  WmiaMn. 

H.  H. 

JX7DOBS,  BOOK  OF  (D^'Q^hS^:  k^i- 
rvi'.  Uber  JwHctm).  I.  7i^  — The  period  of 
history  contained  in  this  book  reaches  from  Joshua 
to  Eli,  and  is  thus  more  eztenslTe  than  the  time 
of  the  Judges.  A  large  portion  of  it  abo  makes 
no  meuUoii  of  them,  though  bdonging  to  their 
time.  But  because  the  history  of  the  Judges  oo- 
eopies  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  narrative,  and 
la  at  the  same  time  the  history  of  the  people,  the 
title  of  the  whole  book  is  derived  from  that  poi^ 
tkm.  The  book  of  Ruth  was  originally  a  part  of 
this  book.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury after  Christ  it  was  placed  in  the  Hebrew  copies 
Immediately  after  the  Song  of  Sobmon.  In  the 
LXX.  it  has  preserved  its  original  poaitiou,  but  as 
a  separate  book. 

II.  Arrangement.  —  The  book  at  first  sight  may 
be  dirided  into  two  parts  —  i.~zvL,and  zvii.-zzi. 

A.  i.-zvi.  —  The  subdivisions  are:  (a.)  i.-ii.  5, 
which  m%y  be  considered  ss  a  firrt  introduction, 
giving  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  war  carried 
on  against  the  Canaanites  by  the  several  tribes  on 
the  west  of  Jordan  after  Jo^ua*a  death,  and  form- 
Iqg  a  oonUnuation  of  Josh.  ziL  It  is  placed  first, 
SB  in  the  most  natural  position.  It  teDs  us  that 
the  people  did  not  obey  the  command  to  ezpd  the 
peo^e  of  the  laud,  and  contains  the  reproof  of  them 
by  a  prophet  (b.)  ii.  6-iii.  6.  This  is  a  second 
introduction,  standing  in  nearer  relation  to  the  fol- 
hming  history.  It  informs  us  that  the  people  fell 
into  idolatry  after  the  death  of  Joshua  and  hia 
generatioii,  and  that  they  were  punished  for  it  by 
being  unable  to  drive  out  the  remnsat  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land,  and  by  falling  under  the 
hand  of  oppressors.  A  parentheais  occurs  (ii.  16- 
19)  of  the  highest  importance  as  giving  a  key  to 
CBe  foUowing  portion.  It  is  a  summary  view  of 
the  history:  the  people  M  into  idohtry;  they  are 
then  oppressed  by  a  formgn  power;  upon  their 
lepentanoe  they  are  delivrnd  by  a  Judge,  after 
whose  death  they  relapss  into  idolatry,  (c)  iii.  7- 
cvL  Ihe  words,  **  and  the  children  of  Israel  did 
iril  iu  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  which  had  been 
slwidy  used  in  iL  11,  are  employed  to  introduee 
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the  hWoty  of  the  18  Judges  eampriaed  fai  tOft 
book.  An  aooount  of  siz  of  these  18  is  given  at 
greater  or  less  length.  The  aeeoont  of  the  r». 
maininf  seven  is  very  short,  and  merdj  attadieo 
to  the  longer  narratives.  These  namtivcs  are  as 
Iblhms:  (1.)  The  ddiveranoe  of  Israel  by  Olh- 
niel,  ilL  7-11.  (2.)  The  hiatory  of  Ehud,  and  (in 
81)  that  of  Shamgar,  iiL  IS^l.  (8.)  Tlie  delivw 
eranee  by  Deborah  and  Bank,  iv.-^.  (4.)  The 
whole  pasmge  is  vi.-z.  5.  The  hntory  of  (Hdeoo 
and  his  son  Abimelech  is  oontained  in  vL-iz.,  and 
Mowed  by  the  notice  of  Toh,  z.  1,  i,  and  Jair, 
z.  8-6.  This  is  the  only  case  in  which  the  history 
of  a  Judge  is  continued  by  that  of  hia  duldtea. 
But  the  esception  is  one  which  illustrates  the  Ib»> 
son  taught  by  the  whole  book.  Gideon's  sm  io 
making  the  ephod  is  punished  by  the  destmctioa 
of  his  fiunUy  by  Abimeleeh,  with  the  be^  of  the 
men  of  Shechem,  who  in  their  torn  beoame  the 
instruments  of  each  other*s  ponishment.  In  addi- 
tioo  to  thia,  the  short  reign  of  Abimeledi  would 
seem  to  be  recorded  ss  being  an  unanthoriaed  an- 
ticipation of  the  kingly  goveinmeut  of  later  times. 
(6.)  z.  6-  zii.  The  history  of  Jephthah,  z.  (^ziL 
7;  to  which  is  added  the  mention  of  Ibsan,  ziL  8- 
10;  Ekm,  11,  U;  Abdon,  18-16.  (6.)  Thehialorf 
of  Sameon,  consisting  of  twelve  ezploits,  and  focm- 
ing  three  groupa  connected  with  hia  love  of  three 
PUlistine  women,  ziii.-z\i.  We  may  observe  In 
general  on  this  portion  of  the  book,  that  it  ia 
almost  entirely  a  history  of  the  wars  of  deliver- 
ance; there  are  no  sacerdotal  allusions  in  it;  the 
tribe  of  Judah  ia  not  alluded  to  after  the  time  of 
Othniel;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Judges  bekng 
to  the  northem  half  of  the  kingdom. 

fib  zvii.-zzL  —  This  part  has  no  fonmd  connee* 
tlon  with  the  preceding,  and  ia  often  called  an  a^ 
pendiz.  No  mention  of  the  Judges  occurs  in  H. 
It  oontaina  allusions  to  •«  the  house  of  God,**  the 
ark,  and  the  high-priest  The  period  to  whidi  the 
nsrrative  relates  Is  simply  marked  by  theezpreaslan. 
M  when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel "  (ziz.  1 ;  cf 
zviiL  1).  It  records  (a)  the  conquest  of  laish  by 
a  portion  of  the  tribe  of  I>an,  and  the  estaUJah- 
ment  there  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Jebowah 
already  instituted  bj  liicsh  in  Blount  Kphraim. 
The  date  of  this  occurrence  is  not  marked,  hot  it 
has  been  thought  to  be  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Deborah,  as  her  song  contains  no  sUoskm  to  any 
northem  settlements  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  {b)  The 
afanost  total  eztinction  of  the  tribe  of  Beqjaniin  by 
the  whole  people  of  land,  in  eonaequence  of  their 
supporting  the  cause  of  the  wicked  men  of  Gibeah. 
and  the  means  afterwards  adopted  lor  preventing  ita 
becoming  complete.  The  date  ia  in  aome  degree 
marked  by  the  mention  of  Phinehas,  the  grandson 
of  Aaron  (zz.  S8),  and  by  the  proof  of  the  unanim- 
ity still  prevailing  among  the  people. 

III.  Dtugn. —  We  lukve  alreMdy  seen  that  there 
is  an  unity  of  plan  in  i.-zvi.,  the  dew  to  which  is 
stated  in  IL  16-19.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of 
the  design  to  enforce  the  view  there  ezpreseed.  Bot 
the  words  of  that  passage  must  not  be  pressed  toe 
dosdy.  It  is  agenerd  view,  to  which  the  fects of 
the  history  correspond  in  diflbrent  dcigrees.  Tfans 
the  people  is  contemplated  as  a  whole;  the  Judges 
are  spoken  of  with  the  reverence  due  to  God*s 
instruments,  and  the  deliverances  appear  oompJete^ 
But  it  would  seem  that  the  pecple  were  in  no  in- 
stance under  ezactly  the  same  drcumstaneea,  and 
the  Judgea  in  some  points  fdl  short  of  the 
Thns  Gideon,  who  in  iMime  rupents  is  the 
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aoinail  of  them,  u  only  the  head  of  hv  own  tribe^ 
and  hM  to  appeaae  the  men  of  Ephnim  bj  ooneili»- 
krj  language  in  the  moment  of  hit  victory  oier 
the  Midiaoites;  and  he  hunaelf  ie  the  means  of 
feading  awnj  the  people  from  the  pure  worahip  of 
God.  In  Jephthah  we  find  the  cUef  of  the  land 
of  Gilead  only,  aflected  to  lome  estent  by  personal 
weeoiii  (xi.  9);  hia  war  agidnst  the  Aomionites 
ia  confined  to  the  eaat  side  of  Jordan,  though  its 
iaue  probably  also  fi!eed  the  western  side  from  their 
presenee,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  bloody  conflict 
with  Kphraim.  Again,  Samson's  task  was  simply 
**to  btffM  to  deUver  Israel "  (xiii.  6);  and  the  oo- 
easums  which  called  forth  his  hoetUity  to  the  Phil- 
istines are  of  a  kind  which  place  him  on  a  di£fereut 
letel  from  D^wrah  or  Gideon.  This  shows  that 
the  passage  in  question  is  a  genersl  review  of  the 
eottiUve  history  of  Israel  during  the  time  of  the 
iodgaiyihe  details  of  which,  in  their  varying  aspects, 
sn  given  fiuthfully  as  the  narrative  procaeds. 

The  existence  of  this  design  may  lead  us  toesqpect 
thai  we  have  not  a  complete  history  of  tho  times  — 
a  £wt  which  Is  clear  from  the  book  itadf.  We  have 
<m^  accounts  of  parts  of  the  nation  at  any  one  time. 
We  may  easily  suppose  that  there  were  other  inci- 
dents of  a  similar  nature  to  those  recorded  in  zvii.- 
zzL  And  in  the  history  itself  there  are  points 
whidi  are  obscure  from  want  of  fuller  ioibrmation, 
c.  g.  the  reason  for  the  silence  about  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (see  also  viii.  18,  iz.  36).  Some  suppose 
sven  that  the  number  of  the  judges  Is  not  complete ; 
bnt  there  is  no  resson  for  this  opinion.  Bedan  (1 
Sam.  zii.  11}  is  possibly  the  same  as  Abdon. 
Ewald  {Geach.  ii.  477)  r^ects  the  common  expUn- 
stion  that  the  word  is  a  contracted  form  of  Ben- 
DoMf  1.  e.  Samson.  And  Joel  (v.  6)  need  not  be 
Jie  name  of  an  unknown  judge,  or  a  corruption  of 
JatTf  as  Ewald  thinks,  but  is  probably  the  wife  of 
Heber.  "The  days  of  Jad"  would  carry  the 
misery  of  Israel  up  to  the  time  of  the  victory  over 
Slaera,  and  such  an  expression  could  hardly  be 
thought  too  great  an  honor  at  that  time  (see  v. 
M).     [Jasl.] 

IV.  MaUriaU. — T^e  author  must  have  found 
sertain  parts  of  his  book  in  a  definite  shape:  e.  g. 
the  words  of  the  prophet  (ii.  1-5),  the  song  of 
Deborah  (v.),  Jotham's  parsble  (iz.  7-20;  see  also 
dv.  14,  18,  zv.  7,  16).  How  far  these  and  the  rest 
sf  his  materials  came  to  him  aheady  written  is  a 
matter  of  doubt.  Stahelin  (KriL  UrUertuch,  p. 
106)  thinks  that  iii.  7-zvL  present  the  same  man- 
ler  and  diction  throoghout,  and  that  there  is  no 
need  to  suppose  writtoi  sources.  So  Havemick 
{Emleitung,  i.  1,  pp.  68  fiT.,  107)  only  recognises 
the  use  of  documents  in  the  appendiz.  Other 
critics,  however,  trace  them  throughout.  Bnrtheau 
( Om  Judges^  pp.  zzviii.-zzzii.}  says  that  the  di£%r- 
•Doe  of  the  diction  in  the  principal  narratives, 
coupled  with  the  fibct  that  they  are  united  in  one 
plan,  points  to  the  incorporation  of  parts  of  previous 
histories.  Thus,  according  to  him,  the  author  found 
the  substance  of  iv.  3-34  already  accompanying  the 
ioog  of  Deborah;  in  vi.-iz.  two  distinct  authorities 
STB  taed  —  a  Hfi)  of  Gideon,  and  a  history  of 
Sheehem  and  its  usurper;  in  the  account  of  Jeph- 
yiah  a  history  of  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
b  employed,  which  meets  us  again  in  diflbrent  parts 
if  the  Pentaiteuch  and  Joshua;  and  the  history  of 
b  taken  from  a  longer  work  on  the  Phills- 
fiwald's  view  h  limflar  ((?eseA.  i  184 
K.  iL486ff.). 

▼.  i2cJkiiioiil0O<lheraodb.^(A.)TdJoihi]a.^ 
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Josh.  zv.-z3d«  musi  be  compared  with  Judg.  i.  In 
order  to  understand  fully  how  fiu:  the  several  tribep 
fisiled  in  ezpelling  the  people  of  Canaan.  Nothing 
is  said  in  ch.  L  dwut  the  tribes  on  the  east  ot  Jor- 
dan, which  had  been  already  mentioned  (Josh,  ziii 
13),  nor  about  Levi  (see  Josh.  ziii.  33,  zxi.  1-42). 
The,  carrying  on  of  the  war  by  the  tribes  singly  is 
explained  by  Josh.  zziv.  28.  The  book  begins  irith 
a  reference  to  Joshua's  death,  and  ii.  6-9  resumes 
the  narrative,  suspended  by  L-iL  6,  with  the  same 
words  as  are  uaaol  in  oonduding  the  history  of 
Joshua  (zziv.  28-81).  In  addition  to  this  the  fii' 
lowing  passages  upear  to  be  common  to  the  tiro 
books:  compare  Judg.  i.  10-16,  20,  21,  27,  38, 
with  Josh.  zv.  14-19,  13,  C8,  zvii.  12,  zvi.  10.  A 
reference  to  the  conquest  of  Laish  (Judg.  zriii.) 
occurs  in  Joeh.  ziz.  47. 

(a)  .To  the  books  of  Samud  and  Kmga.  —  Wc 
find  m  L  28, 30,  33,  36,  a  number  of  towns  upon 
which,  M  when  Inrad  was  strong,'*  a  tribute  of  bond- 
service was  leried;  this  is  supposed  by  some  to 
refer  to  the  time  of  Sobmon  (1  K.  iz.  13-23). 
The  conduct  of  Saul  towards  the  Kenites  (1  Sam. 
zv.  6),  and  that  of  Darid  (1  Sam.  zxz.  29),  is  ez- 
pUined  by  i.  16.  A  reference  to  the  oontmuance 
of  the  Philistine  wars  is  implied  in  ziii.  6.  The 
allusion  to  Abimdech  (2  Sam.  zi.  21)  is  ezpUined 
by  ch.  iz.  Chapters  zvii.-zzi.  and  the  book  <Mf  Kutb 
are  more  independent,  but  they  have  a  generd 
reference  to  the  subsequent  history. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  this  book 
forms  one  luik  in  an  historicd  series,  or  whether  it 
has  a  doser  connection  dther  with  those  that  pre- 
cede or  follow  it.  We  cannot  infer  anything  from 
the  agreement  of  its  view  and  spirit  with  those  of 
the  oUier  books.  But  its  form  would  lead  to  the 
oondusion  that  it  was  not  an  independent  book 
originally.  The  history  ceases  with  Samson, 
ezduding  Eli  and  Samud;  and  then  at  this  point 
two  historicd  pieces  are  added  —  zvii.-zzi.  and  the 
book  of  Ruth,~indepeiident  of  the  generd  plan  and 
of  each  other.  This  is  sufiSciently  ezphdned  by 
Ewdd's  suppodtion  that  the  books  from  Judges  to 
2  Kings  form  one  work.  In  this  case  the  histcMries 
of  Eli  and  Samud,  so  dosdy  united  between  them- 
sdves,  are  only  deferred  on  account  of  thdr  dose 
connection  with  the  rise  of  the  monarchy.  And 
Judg.  zrii.*zzi.  is  inserted  both  as  an  illustration  of 
the  sin  of  Israd  during  the  time  of  the  Judges,  in 
which  respect  it  agrees  with  i.-zvi.,  and  as  present- 
ing a  contrast  with  the  better  order  prevailing  in 
the  time  of  the  kings.  Kuth  follows  nezt,as 
touching  on  the  time  of  the  judges,  and  contain- 
ing information  about  David's  fenSly  history  which 
does  not  occur  elsewhere.  The  connection  of  these 
books,  however,  is  denied  by  DeWette  {EinleU. 
§  186)  and  Thenius  {Kuragtf,  ezeg.  Bandb.,  8am, 
p.  zv. ;  KSnigen  p.  i. ).  Baiheau,  on  the  other  hand, 
thinks  that  one  editor  may  be  traced  from  Genesis 
to  2  Kings,  whom  he  believes  to  be  Eara,  in  agree- 
ment wiUi  Jewish  tradition. 

YI.  DaU.--  The  only  guide  to  the  date  of  this 
book  which  we  find  in  U.  6-zvL  Is  the  ezpresskm 
(t  unto  this  day,'*  the  last  oocuirence  of  which  (zv. 
19)  implies  some  distance  fnaa  the  time  of  Samson. 
Bat  L  21,  according  to  the  most  natord  eiEplana- 
tion,  would  indicate  a  date^.  for  this  chapter  at 
least,  previous  to  the  taking  oil  Jebue  by  I)avid  (8 
Sam.  V.  6-9).  Again,  vmshouM  al  first  sight  sup- 
pose i.  38,  30,  33,  36,  to  bdbng  t»  the  tune  of 
the  Judges;  but  these  passsys  sre  taken  by  mod 
modam  crities  as  pointing  t^the  tima  ot  Sdono" 
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(et  1  K.  is.  21).  L-«Ti.  hmj  thenkn  hate  ben 
otiginftDy,  m  Ewald  thinki  {Gexh.  1 202, 203),  the 
flommmoemeni  of  a  bigor  work  KMhing  down  to 
above  a  oenturj  after  Solomoo  (see  aleo  Davideon, 
IntrO(hu:tim^  648,  060).  Again,  the  writer  of  the 
appendix  lived  when  Shiloh  was  no  longer  a  reUg- 
iotts  centre  (xriii.  81);  lie  was  aeqnainted  with  the 
legal  Ibnn  of  goremment  (zrii.  0,  xriii.  1).  Then 
la  aome  donbt  aa  to  xxiii.  80.  It  is  thought  by 
aome  to  refer  to  the  Fhiliatine  oppression.  But  it 
aeema  more  probable  that  the  Asayrian  captivity  ia 
intended,  hi  whieh  case  the  writer  must  have  lived 
after  721  b.  c.  The  whole  book  therefore  must 
have  taken  its  present  shape  after  that  date.  And 
if  we  adopt  Ewald*s  view,  that  Judges  to  2  Kings 
tern  one  book,  the  final  anmngement  of  the  whole 
most  have  been  after  the  thirty-aeventh  year  of 
JehQiachin*s  captivity,  or  b.  c.  662  (2  K.  xzr.  27). 
Bertheau*s  suggestion  with  respect  to  Ezra  brings 
it  still  lower.  But  we  may  add,  with  refisrence  to 
the  subject  of  this  and  the  two  preceding  sections, 
that,  however  interesting  such  inquiries  may  be, 
they  are  only  of  seoondaiy  importance.  Few  per- 
tons  are  ftilly  competent  to  conduct  them,  or  even 
to  pass  Judgment  on  their  discordant  results.  And 
whatever  obscurity  may  rest  upon  the  whole  mat- 
ter, there  remains  the  one  important  ftct  that  we 
have,  through  God^s  providence,  a  continuous  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  people,  united  throughout  by 
the  connction  of  thdr  dependence  upon  God  and 
government  by  Him.  lliis  conviction  finds  its 
highest  exprenion  in  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
PMdms,  and  the  Prophets;  but  it  was  confirmed  by 
the  events  of  the  history  —  although,  at  times,  in 
a  manner  which  gave  room  to  Faith  to  use  its  power 
of  peraeption,  and  allowed  men  in  those  days,  as 
well  aa  in  theee,  to  reftue  to  recognize  it. 

VII.  Chronology.  —  The  time  commonly  aa- 
rfgned  to  the  period  contained  in  this  book  is  299 
years.  But  this  number  is  not  derived  directly 
from  it.  The  length  of  the  interval  between  Josh- 
ua's death  and  the  invasion  of  Cushan-rishathaim, 
and  of  the  time  during  which  Shanigar  was  judge, 
is  not  stated.  The  dates  which  are  given  amount 
to  410  years  when  reckoned  consecuti^'dy;  and 
Acts  xiii.  20  would  show  that  this  was  the  compu- 
tation ooDunonly  adopted,  as  the  450  years  seem  to 
result  from  adding  40  years  for  Eli  to  the  410  of 
this  book.o  But  a  difficulty  is  created  by  xi.  26,  and 
in  a  still  greater  degree  by  1  R.  vi.  1,  where  the 
whole  period  from  tlM  Exodus  to  the  building  of 
the  Temple  is  stated  at  480  years  (440,  LXX.). 
One  solution  questions  the  genuineness  of  the  date 
in  1  Kings.  Kennioott  pronounces  against  it 
{Di$t.  Gen,  80,  §  3),  because  it  is  omitted  by  Ori- 
gen  when  quoting  the  rest  of  the  verse.  And  it  is 
urged  that  Josephus  would  not  have  reckoned 
092  years  for  the  same  period,  if  the  present  read- 
ing had  existed  in  his  time.     But  it  is  defended 

a  •  It  should  be  stated  that  the  order  of  the  Oraek 
In  the  oldest  manascripts  (ABC  and  the  Sinai  tic  MS.) 
asrigns  the  4fi0  yean  in  Acts  zlll.  19,  20  to  the  period 
of  the  quasi  poeaeision  of  the  promised  land  befbre  the 
BonqtMst,  and  not  to  that  of  the  artndnlstgation  of  the 
Judges.  This  order  plaoes  lul  lurii  nSm  after  ww 
n^Kovra  and  before  I6«mcc.  The  translation  then  is : 
n  He  gave  them  their  land  as  a  poaseasfon  about  four 
handled  and  fifty  years ;  and,  after  that,  he  gave  [to 
ttunij  Judges  ontfl  Samuel  the  prophet.*'  Laehmann, 
tregelles,  Luthardt  (Renter's  Repertorium,  1865,  p.  206), 
Brean  (Cburw  of  Developed  OritieUm^  p.  109),  Worda- 
eeslb  <«i  foe.)  and  others  adopt  tWs  raadlng.    In  tills 
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by  Thenius  {ad  he.),  and  ia  gencfafly  adopted 
partly  on  account  of  its  agreement  with  K^orptiaB 
chronology.  Moat  of  tke  aystema  thereftm  ahoitci 
the  time  of  the  Judgea  by  reckoning  the  datea  as 
Indusiveoroontemporaty.  But  all  these  eombina- 
tiona  are  arbitrary.  And  thu  may  be  aaid  of  Keil'a 
scheme,  which  la  one  of  those  least  open  to  olgec- 
tion.  He  rackonB  the  dates  snooesaivdy  as  ftr  as 
Jair,  but  makes  Jephthah  and  the  three  foDowing 
judges  contemporary  with  the  40  yeara  of  the  Phil- 
hitine  opprenion  (cf.  s.  6->ziii.  1);  and  by  eompvasa- 
ing  the  period  between  the  division  of  the  land 
and  Cushan-rishathaim  into  10  years,  and  tha 
Philistine  wars  to  the  death  of  Saul  into  39,  be 
anivea  ultimately  at  the  4S0  years.  EwakI  and 
Bertheau  have  propoaed  ingenious  but  unaatiafiwAory 
explanations — diflbring  in  details,  hot  both  built 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  whole  period  froni 
the  Exodus  to  Solomon  was  divided  into  12  gen- 
erations of  40  years;  and  thai,  for  the  period  of  tha 
judgea,  this  system  has  become  bl»ded  with  the 
dates  of  another  more  preciae  reckoning.  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  safer  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  aa- 
oertain  the  chronology  exactly,  llie  auceeastve 
narratives  give  us  the  history  of  only  parts  of  the 
oountry,  and  mme  of  the  occurrences  may  have 
been  contempotary  (x.  7).  Bound  numben  seem 
to  have  been  used  —  the  number  40  occurs  four 
times;  and  two  of  the  periods  are  without  any 
date.  On  thia  difficult  sul^ject  see  also  Chbobol- 
OOT,  vol.  i.  p.  444  f. 

VIII.  Cimmentaries.  —  Tlie  following  list  is 
taken  from  Bertheau  {Kurzgtf.  txtg,  Handb,  a.  A. 
T.  [Lief,  vi.],  Das  Buck  der  Bichter  a.  But  [Leipa. 
1846]),  to  whom  this  article  b  principally  indebted. 
(1.)  Kahbinical :  In  addition  to  the  vreU-known 
commentaries,  see  R.  Tanchumi  HieroeoL  ad  libnm 
VeL  TuL  oommentarii  Araiid  tpectmen  una  ewa 
nnnotationibus  ad  aliquot  loca  Ubri  Jndd.^  ed.  Ch. 
Fr.  Schnurrer,  Tubmg.  1791,  4to;  R.  Tanchumi 
Hieroaol.  Comment  in  propheta$  Arab,  ^pecamen 
(on  Judg.  xiii.-xn.),  ed.  lli.  Haarbriicker,  Halia, 
1842,  8vo.  (2.)  Christian.  Victor.  Strigel,  SdtoOa 
in  libr.  Judd.,  Lips.  1586;  Serrarius,  CommenL  us 
Ubrot  Jot,  Judd^  etc.,  1609;  CrMct  Sacri,  torn.  IL 
Lond.  1660;  Sebast.  Schmidt,  In  Ubr.  JfM.,  Ar- 
gentor.  1706,  4to;  Cferici  V.  T.  Sbri  kittoriei, 
Amstelod.  1708,  fol.;  J.  D.  Michadis,  Dtniackt 
Uebert.  det  A.  T,  Gottingen,  1772:  Dathe,  Ubri 
hisL  Lat.  vert.  1784;  lixegeU  ffandb.  d.  A.  T. 
[St.  2,  3] ;  Bfaurer,  Comment,  gramm,  criL  [voL  i.] 
pp.  126>153;  Rosenmfilleri  SckoHa  [pars  xL],  voL 
ii.  Lipuffi,  1836;  GottL  Lodw.  Stnder,  Das  Buck 
der  Hicliter  grammat,  und  kistor,  trkiSrt,  1836. 
There  are  many  separate  treatisee  on  eh.  ▼.,  a  fist 
of  which  is  found  in  Bertheau,  p.  80. 

E.  R.  O. 

*  Other  rtferenet*.  —  Among  the  older  oooa> 
mentators  (see  above)  are  also  J.  Dmsins,  Ad  looa 


caae,  adding  together  the  years  fhna  the  bbth  ef 
Isaae  (regarded  aa  the  pledge  of  the  poaeeadon  d*  jmw 
of  Canaan)  to  that  of  Jaeob  (60),  the  age  ciJnoolb  oa 
going  into  Esrpt  (180),  the  sqjonm  In  Egypt  (2U,  aa 
required  by  Qal  Hi.  17),  and  the  time  of  the  waodar- 
ing  in  the  wilderness  (47),  «•  have  as  the  resalt  49 
yearn  between  Isaae  and  the  Jodgsa.  Meyer  aaya  eoa- 
lldently  that  this  form  of  the  text  Is  ootnpt  ( JpeiM^ 
irscA.  p.  281,  ed.  18M) ;  but  it  Is  slngnlar  that  ao  Ba^J 
of  the  best  aodioritlfs  agrse  in  thla  Tariatten.  Vor 
fUUer  details  on  this  question  see  the  wntat^  Cam 
wuntary  ea  (^  l««t  pp.  127  f  and  214 1  U 
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SjfidStMyi  Jomm  JwcL  et  8am.  OommaUarmtky 
Fnnek.  1618;  J.  Bonfti&re,  Jontn,  Judict$  ti  Ruth 
Qmmeniario  iiUtHraii,  Par.  1681;  J.  A.  Oiivider, 
Omim.  m  JudScM,  Tabiiig.  1663.  For  a  Ailler 
Bi*,  Me  Winer,  Htmdb.  <L  tkeoL  JUL  L  903  f.; 
Dviing,  Cychp,  BlbUograpMoa  (SabJecU),  col. 
nOd  Uterwiiter>:T.S.Koriam,Zi6riVu(iieiini 
«t  Rmtk  tteumAtm  vertumtm  SyriaoO'Hexeqtlartm, 
ear  Codiet  Mmti  BrUemmei  mme  primmm  edttt, 
iCe.  S  fiue.  UAtnbB,  18d9-61,  aeoompenied  by  a 
trandaUoa  and  notee.  O.  F.  FHtseebe,  Liber 
JmeBemm  ieemidum  LXX.  IvttrprUu—  Tr^fHioem 
resfitf  OmfwmaiMmtim  ttcentuU,  Leetionii  Ko- 
rMtaiee  tiuiavUj  InterpreL  VeL  LaL  Fragmenta 
adcUdii^  Turiei,  1867,  Valuable  la  a  oontribntion  to 
Um  textual  eritieiam  of  the  Seploagint  verrion. 
Wahl,  Utber  dm  Vtrfaaur  des  Buehu  der  JUeh- 
ter,  EOwaugen,  1859.  Kamphanaen,  RidUer,  in 
Biinaen*a  Btbeiwerk^  vol  U.  (1869),  a  new  nr- 
lioD  with  brief  notee;  and  on  the  chronology 
(which  Bonaen  attempte,  to  verj  little  porpoee, 
to  illoatrato  from  Egyptian  hietoiy),  BibeboeA,  i. 
pp.  cezzzitL-^eliiL  C.  F.  Keil,  Johm,  JUekter  «. 
ArfA,  in  the  BibL  Comm,  of  KeU  and  DeUtoch, 
in.  17^-356  (1868),  tranil  by  J.  Martin  in  Clarlc*8 
Far.  TheoL  Libr.  (Edin.  1866).  Paulus  Ouwd, 
Rickter  u.  Ritiik  (Theil  ▼.  of  Lenge'a  Bibebeerk, 
1866,  pp.  1-197).  He  enumeratce  and  charac- 
tcrisee  Uie  moet  important  Jewish  expoeitorB  of 
ihe  book.  Chr.  Wordsworth,  ffoly  Bible  with 
Notes,  vol.  it  pt  i.  pp.  75-167  (1865).  This 
author  adheres  very  stricUy  to  the  typical  principle 
of  interpretation  as  applied  both  to  Uie  persons  and 
the  events  mentioned  m  Judges.  Joh.  Bachmann, 
Der  Bmch  der  Riekter^  mit  beeonderer  ROekiichi 
amf(Se  Geeek,  eeiner  Atulegtmg  u.  s.  w.  (1868), 
t  1-S4S.  This  volume  contains  only  the  first  three 
efaapten.  It  promises  in  its  spirit,  comprehensive- 
MBB,  and  echolaiship  to  be  a  woric  of  the  first  order. 
Nigakbach,  Rickter,  Buck  der,  in  Henog's  Real- 
EmL  xiu.  39-^3,  a  valuable  article.  See  the 
JCmiaimngeH  in  dn§  A.  T.  by  Bleek  (pp.  841-655) 
and  KeU  (pp.  153-166,  3e  Aufi.)  for  outlines  of  the 
eouiae  of  critieism  on  this  book,  and  for  their  own 
views  as  repmentatives  of  somewhat  diflferent  Bibll- 
eal  schools.  Hengstenbeig,  Die  Zeit  der  Rickter, 
in  his  AeUkentie  dee  PenL  ii.  116-148.  J.  N.  Tiele, 
Cknmot,  dee  A.  T.  pp.  39-58  (1839).  Stiihelin, 
Untemtckungen  Ub.  den  Peniateuck,  €lie  BUcher 
Joeua,  Rickter,  etc  (1843).  Milman,  Hietory  of 
tke  Jeum,  new  ed.,  i.  383-318  (N.  Y.  1864). 
SUnley,  Jewiek  Ckmrck,  L  315-436  (Amer.  ed.). 
His  recapitulation  of  the  contents  of  the  book  is 
vividly  skistched  and  suggestive.  He  assigns  to  the 
period  of  the  judges  a  position  in  Hebrew  history 
similar  to  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  (Christian 
histary  as  to  the  prevalent  moral  degeneracy  com- 
mon  to  the  two  epochs,  though  relieved  in  both 
esses  by  many  single  examples  of  heroism  in  l)ehalf 
of  religion  and  of  the  public  wdfiwe.  6.  Rawlinson, 
Bittorieni  Evidences  (Bampton  Lectures  for  1859), 
pp.  81  f.,  396  f.  (Amer.  ed.).  Kitto,  Daily  BibU 
JUmelrations,  Morning  Series,  vol  U.  (Porter's  ed.). 
The  principal  monognpfaa  on  ch.  ▼.  (*he  Scmg  of 
Deborah)  have  been  mentioned  under  Barak 
(Amer.  ed.).  For  pnctical  and  homiletac  usee,  see 
ineeially  Bbhop  Hall,  OmUn^pHatimu  jn  ikt  Old 
TetL,  bks.  iz.,  z.,  zl.  H. 

•  JUDGICENT,    DAT    OF.      [RBau». 
ncnoK.] 

JUDOMENT-HALL.  Tlie  word  i^vlDrfam 
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*\Xi^atrAptov)  ia  so  imulated  five  tfanes  in  the  A.  Y 
of  the  N.  T.;  and  ui  those  five  passages  it  denotes 
two  different  places. 

1.  In  John  zvilL  38, 83,  ziz.  9,  it  is  the  rssidenue 
which  Pilato  occupied  when  he  visited  Jerusalem 
to  which  the  Jews  brought  Jesus  from  the  house 
of  Oaiapl\as,  and  within  which  He  was  »man\n^ 
by  Pikte,  and  aoomged  and  mocked  by  the  soldien, 
while  the  Jews  were  waiting  witkmU  in  the  netgh- 
borhood  of  the  Judgment-seat  (erected  on  the  Pave- 
ment hi  front  of  the  Prsetorium),  on  which  Pibite 
sat  when  he  pronounced  the  final  sentence.  The 
Latin  word  prtBtoriutn  originally  signified  (see 
Smithes  Did,  of  AnL)  the  general's  tent  hi  a 
Soman  camp  (Liv.  xzviii.  37,  Ac.);  and  afterwards 
it  had,  among  other  slgnificatk>ns,  that  of  the  palace 
in  which  a  governor  of  a  province  lived  and  admin- 
istered jusUoe  (Cio.  Verr.  U.  4,  $  38,  Ac,),  The 
site  of  Pilate's  pnetorium  in  Jerusalem  has  given 
rise  to  much  dispute,  some  supposing  it  to  be  the 
pakee  of  king  Herod,  others  the  tower  of  Antonia; 
but  it  baa  been  shown  elsewhere  that  the  latter  was 
probably  the  Pratorium,  which  was  then  and  long 
afterwards  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem.  [Jerusausm, 
p.  1336  a.]  This  is  supported  by  tho  fact  that,at 
the  time  of  the  trial  of  C3irist,  Herod  was  in  Jeru- 
salem, doubtless  inhabiting  the  palace  of  Us  father 
(Luke  xxiii.  7).  It  appears,  however,  from  a  paa- 
sage  of  Josephus  {B.  J.  ii  14,  §  8),  that  the  Roman 
governor  sometimes  resided  in  the  palace,  and  set 
up  his  judgment-seat  in  front  of  it.  Pilato  cer- 
tainly lived  there  at  one  time  (Philo,  Leg.  in 
Caiwn,  38,  39).  Winer  coi\jectures  that  the  pro- 
curator, when  in  Jerusalem,  resided  with  a  body- 
guard in  the  pahbce  of  Herod  (Joeh.  B.  J.  ii.  15, 
§  5),  while  the  Roman  garrison  occupied  Antonia. 
Just  in  like  manner,  a  former  palace  of  Hiero  be- 
came the  pmtorium,  in  which  Verm  lived  in 
Syracuse  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  5,  §  13). 

3.  In  Acts  xziii.  35  Herod's  judgment-hall  or 
pnetorium  m  Cesarea  was  doubtless  a  part  of  that 
magnificent  range  of  buildings,  the  erection  of 
which  by  king  Herod  is  described  in  Josephus  (AnL 
zv.  9,  §  6;  see  also  ^.  J.  i.  31,  $§  6-8). 

3.  The  word  »♦  palace,"  or  "  Caesar's  court,"  in 
the  A  v.  of  Phil.  i.  13,  is  a  translation  of  the 
same  word  prsBtorium.  The  statement  in  a  Uter 
part  of  the  same  epistle  (iv.  33)  would  seem  to 
connect  this  prstorium  with  the  imperial  palace  at 
Rome;  but  no  classical  authority  ia  found  for  so  • 
designating  the  pahue  itself.  The  prBetoriau  camp, 
outside  the  northern  wall  of  Rome,  iras  fiu*  fkom  the 
palace,  and  therefore  unlikely  to  be  the  prstorium 
here  mentioned.  An  opinion  wdl  desenring  con- 
sideration has  been  advocated  by  Wicseler,  and  by 
0>nybeare  and  Howson  {Life  of  SL  Paul,  ch.  36), 
to  the  e^ct  that  the  pretorium  here  mentioned 
was  the  quarter  of  that  detachment  of  the  Prae- 
torian Guards  which  was  in  immediate  attendance 
upon  the  emperor,  and  had  barracks  in  Mount 
Palatine.  It  will  be  remembered  that  St.  Paul,  en 
his  arrival  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  16),  was  deli^'ered 
by  the  centurion  into  the  custody  of  the  pnetorian 
prefect." 

*  Prof.  Ughtfoot  at  present  {Epittle  to  the  Pki- 
Uppians,  pp.  86,  97  ft.,  Lond.  1868)  underrtands 
ToatTvei^  (PhiL  i.  18)  in  the  sense  of  **  pne- 
torians,"  and  not  **  pretorian  camp "  as  formerij 
(Joum.  of  Ctau.  and  Sacr.  PkUoL  iv.  58  ff.). 


o  *  On  the  fsnuli 
p.  186,  note  a  CAaer.  ed.). 
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With  tUt  'dinet  penonal  lOMa  ire  migbt  opeet 
the  dative  without  4w,  m  in  the  other  chuiae  (oonip. 
abo  Acts  iv.  16,  rii.  18;  1  Tim.  iv.  16).  Biit  with 
the  loeal  tenie  m  the  direet  ooe  and  the  penonal 
aa  indhrect  (as  in  £wald'i  **  tm  gawten  Prmtormm 
untar  den  kriegem,**  aee  hia  Stndsekriben  det  Ap, 
PmUtUf  p.  441),  Uie  Tatiation  of  eonatiiictkm  ia 
BaiuraL  See  Mejer'a  note  on  thla  paange;  alao 
the  art  CiSSAR'a  Hodbzhold  (Amer.  cdj. 

H. 

4.  The  word  prmlorhim  ocean  alan  in  Matt 
nrii.  S7,  where  it  ia  translated  **  common  haU  *' 
[A.  y.  marg.  **  gOTeraor*i  hoose "],  and  in  Mari^ 
IT.  16.  In  both  plaoei  it  denotes  PiJate*s  residence 
In  Jemaaiem.  W^*  T.  B. 

•  JUDGMENT-SEAT,  the  transfaition  (A. 
V.)  in  nuioua  passages  of  fifjfio^  and  once  of 
Kptrfipior*  [Gabbatha  ;  Judomemt-hall  ; 
PiLATURiXTic.]  Some  critics  adopt  this  aenae  of 
itptrfipiop  in  1  Cor.  ri.  2,  4  (see  Mejer  in  he.,  and 
eomp.  Jaroea  ii.  6,  A.  V.).  H. 

JUa)ITH.  1.  (nmT  [m^  bdow] :  »lw«/6; 
[Alex.  lov^ir:  Jvdith]).  "Hie  daughter  of  Beeri 
the  HitUte,"  and  wife  of  Esau  (Gen.  zzTi.  84). 
[Arolibamah.] 

8.  [*lov8l$;  Vat  Sin.  Alex.  Iou8«i0;  Aid. 
*\oxMi$,  'Iov8c(9.]  The  heroine  of  the  apocryphal 
book  which  bean  her  name,  who  appears  as  an 
Ideal  type  of  piety  (Jud.  riii.  6),  bmuty  (xi.  21), 
courage,  and  chastity  (xvi.  22  flf.).  Her  supposed 
descent  from  Simeon  (ix.  2)  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  refers  to  his  cruel  deed  ((len.  xxxiv.  25  ff.), 
marie  the  conception  of  the  character,  which  eri- 
dently  belongs  to  a  period  of  stem  and  perilous 
conflict.  The  most  unscrupulous  daring  (xiii.)  ia 
oombined  with  zealous  ritualism  (xii.  1  ff.),  and 
fiuth  is  turned  to  action  ntfaer  than  to  supplication 
(riii.  31  ff.).  Clement  of  Rome  (/:.>.  i.  65)  assigns 
to  Judith  the  epithet  given  to  Jsel  (*Iou8fl9  ^ 
fiOKoipla) ;  and  Jerome  sees  in  her  exploit  the  image 
of  ^  rictory  of  the  Church  over  the  power  of  eril 
(Ep.  Ixxix.  11,  p.  508;  "Judith  ...  in  typo  Ec- 
olesiflB  diabolum  capita  truncarit; "  cf.  Ep.  xadi.  21, 
p.  105). 

The  name  is  properly  the  feminine  fcnn  of 

^TiiT,  Judanu  (cf.  Jer.  xxxri.  14,  21).  In  the 
passage  of  Genesis  it  is  generally  taken  aa  the  coi^ 
rebttive  of  Judith,  i.  e.  ^'praued,"        B.  F.  W. 

*  In  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611  and  other  eariy  editions 
the  name  of  th.e  heroine  of  this  book  is  unifermly 
spelt  Judeth,  as  in  the  Genevan  version.  This 
orthography  waa  doubtless  derived  from  the  AMlne 
edition,  which  reads  'Iov8^9  in  the  heading,  and 
often,  though  not  uniformly,  in  the  text  of  the 
book.  A. 

JU'DITH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  like  that  of 
Fobit,  belongs  to  the  earliest  specimens  of  historical 
fiction.  The  narrative  of  the  reign  of  **  N^uchad- 
neazar  king  of  Nineveh^*  i\.  1),  of  the  campaign 
iif  Hobfemes,  and  the  deliverance  of  Bethulia, 
through  the  stratagem  and  courage  of  the  Jewish 
heroine,  contains  too  many  and  too  serious  difficul- 
ties, both  historical  and  geographical,  to  allow  of 
the  supposition  that  it  ia  either  literally  true,  or 
•i-en  careAilly  moulded  on  truth.    The  exiatence 

I       <  I  ■  I .  ■  I        III 

«  TIm  theoiy  of  Tolkmar  (Duu  vitrU  AkA  JBcm,  p. 
i  Ami.  Mwb.  18M,  1867)  that  the  book  of  Jndlfb 
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of  a  kingdom  of  Nineveh  and  the  mgn  of  a  Nate 
chadneasar  are  in  themsehea  Ineonidatent  with  • 
dale  after  the  retim ;  and  an  earfier  data  la  «»- 
eluded  equally  by  intereal  evideoeo  and  by  the 
impoaslbility  of  placing  the  events  in  hamMnioaa 
oonneetion  with  the  couth  of  Jewiah  histoiy.  Tha 
latter  feet  la  aeen  moat  deariy  in  tbe 
varieties  of  opinion  among  those  critics  who 
endeavored  to  maintain  the  Teradty  of  the  aloty. 
NebuehadneEBar  haa  been  identified  with  Cambyaea, 
Xerxes,  Esarhaddon,  Klniladan,  Mcrodach  Raladan, 
etc.,  without  the  alightcat  show  of  probability.  Bnl 
apart  from  thia,  tlM  text  evideutly  alludea  to  tha 
poaitkm  of  the  Jewa  after  the  exile,  when  the  Temple 
waa  rebuilt  (v.  18, 19,  it.  tf)  and  the  hierarchic^ 
gofemment  wtabiiahed  hi  place  of  the  kingdoB 
(xT.  8,  ^  <yepoiNria  rShf  vimw  Ivpait^Kl  cf.  iv.  4, 
Samaria;  viii.  6,  wpovdfifiarow,  wpovfKfipiow);  and 
after  the  Return  the  course  of  aothcntae  hiatosy 
abaobtely  exdudea  the  possibility  of  the  ooennenee 
of  anch  events  aa  the  book  relates.  This  funda- 
mental oontradiction  of  fecta,  which  nndcriies  the 
whole  narrative,  renders  it  superfluous  to  •w»»faia 
in  detail  the  other  ol^jectiona  which  may  be  niged 
against  it  (e.  g.  iv.  6,  Joacim;  cf.  1  Chr.  vi.; 
Jooeph.  AnL  x.  8,  §  6,  Joacim). 

2.  Hie  value  cf  the  book  is  not,  however,  Ib»> 
aencd  by  its  fictitious  charuter.  On  the  contmy 
it  beoomes  even  more  valuable  aa  exhibiting  an  ideal 
type  of  heroism,  which  waa  outwardly  embodied  in 
the  vrars  of  independaice.  The  self-aacrifidng  feith 
and  unscrupulous  bravery  of  Judith  were  the  qpa^ 
itiea  by  which  the  championa  of  Jewiah  frcedaan 
were  then  enabled  to  overcome  the  power  of  Syria, 
which  seemed  at  the  time  acaroely  less  formidahle 
than  the  imaginary  boats  of  Hok>femea.  The 
peculiar  character  of  the  book,  which  is  exhibited 
in  these  timits,  aflbrda  the  beat  indication  of  iCa 
date;  for  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  refer  its  origin  to 
the  Maccaboan  period,  which  it  reflects  not  only 
in  ita  general  spirit  but  even  in  smaller  traita.  TIm 
impious  design  of  Nebucbadneziar  fioda  a  panOel 
in  the  prophetic  descriptiou  of  Antiochus  (Dan.  xi 
81  ff.),  and  the  triumphant  issue  of  Judith's  eoungs 
must  be  compared  not  with  the  immediate  molla 
of  the  invaaion  of  ApoUonios  (as  Bertholdt,  JiinL 
2553  ff.),  but  with  the  rictory  which  the  author 
pictured  to  hhnself  aa  the  reward  of  faith.  But 
while  it  seems  certain  that  the  book  ia  to  be  refencd 
to  the  aecond  centuiy  b.  c.  (176-100  b.  c),  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  fix  ita  dato 
within  narrower  limits,  either  to  the  time  cf  tha 
war  of  Alexander  Janncus  (105-4  a.  c,  Hovcn) 
or  of  Demetrius  II.  (129  b.  c.,  EwaM),  rest  on  very 
inaccurate  data.  It  might  aeem  more  natnral  (aa 
a  mere  coi\Jecture)  to  refer  it  to  an  earlior  time,  • 
170  B.  c,  when  Antiochus  Epiphanea  made  hh 
fbst  aaMult  upon  the  Temple.* 

8.  In  accordance  with  the  riffw  which  haa  bees 
given  of  the  chanMSter  and  date  of  the  book,  it  ii 
probable  that  the  several  parts  may  have  a  distinct 
symb(^o  meaning.  Some  of  the  names  can  soarody 
have  been  ehoeen  without  regard  to  their  deriva- 
tion {e,  g.  Atiuor=sBrolker  of  Light  f  Jnditha 

Jeweu;  Bethulia  =  irblp^,  the  tirgbi  of  Jo- 
hovnh)^  and  the  historioal  difBenlties  of  the  person 
of  Nebnehadneasar  disappear  when  he  la  regavdel 
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m  ths  Seri{iliu»l  type  fll  worUij  power.  Bat  it 
b,  perbapv,  a  man  play  of  fiuaej  to  aUegoriie  tiie 
wIioIb  BHTTstive,  M  Grotiiu  hag  done  (ProL  in 
JadL),  who  iiiiei:|iRtg  Jadith  of  the  Jewish  nation 

widowed  of  ootwud  help,  Bethiilia  (n>*Vs*n^n) 
of  the  Temple,  Nebnohadnenar  of  the  Devil,  and 

Holoferaes  (lZ7rD  ^Dbn,  Uetar  aerpentu)  of  An- 

tiochiia,  hie  eminny;  while  Joadm,  the  high- 
priest,  conveys,  is  he  thinks,  by  his  name  the 
aannmee  that  **  God  will  rise  up  "  to  deliver  this 
peoide. 

4.  Two  conflicting  statements  have  been  pre- 
Borred  as  to  the  oi^jinal  knguage  of  the  book. 
Origan  speaks  of  it  together  with  Tobit  as  "  not 
*»«*'»g  in  Hebrew  even  among  the  Apocrypha  ** 
in  the  Hebrew  collection  (£>.  ad  Jfrie,  %  la, 
Mk  yiip  I'xovtf'i''  ovrjk  [ol  'Efiptuoi]  lul  iif 
'AwoK^^^if  'EfipaJarl,  &s  Aw*  ain-Av  fui06pr9s 
kfwAttjaiMMv\  by  which  statement  he  seems  to  im- 
pqr  that  the  book  was  originally  written  in  Greek. 
Jerome,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  ^^  among  the 
Hebrews  the  book  of  Jadith  is  read  among  the 
Hii^pflgn^ha  [Apocrypha]  .  .  .  and  being  written 
fai  the  (&ddee  language  is  reckoned  among  the 
hktoriee'*  {Prtrf,  ad  Jud,).  The  words  of  Origen 
sm,  however,  somewhat  ambiguoos,  and  there  can 
be  little  doabt  that  the  book  was  written  in  Palea- 
tine  in  the  national  dialect  (Syro-GhaMaic),  thoogh 
Jahn  (Ekd.  iL  $  3)  and  Eichhom  {£itU,  m  d, 
Jpokr.  337)  maintain  the  originality  of  the  present 
Greek  text,  on  the  anthority  of  some  phrases  which 
nay  be  asiigned  very  naturally  to  the  transhtor  or 


5.  The  test  exists  at  present  in  two  distinct 
reeensioas,  the  Greek  (fbUowed  by  the  Syriae)  and 
the  Latin.  The  Ibrmer  evidently  is  the  truer  rep- 
nsentatbe  of  the  original,  and  it  seems  certain 
that  the  Latin  was  derived  in  the  main  from  the 
Greek  by  a  series  of  successive  alterations.  Jerome 
that  his  own  trsnsktion  was  free  (*<  magis 
e  seosu  quam  vertmm  e  verbo  transferens  "); 
■sd  pecollaritiei  of  the  language  (Fritzsehe,  p.  133) 
prove  that  he  took  the  oU  Latin  as  the  basis  of  his 
work,  though  he  compared  it  with  the  Chahiee 
text,  which  vras  in  his  poesesston  (**  sola  ea  qua  in- 
telHgentia  iotegra  in  verbu  Chakleis  invenire  potui 
Litanis  expressi  *').  The  Latin  text  contains  many 
cuiioos  errors,  which  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the 
first  instance  from  false  Iwaring  (Bertholdt,  Einl. 
i674  £;  B,g.  x.  6,  jcol  iprvv  KaAopwr,  Vulg.  et 
panes  et  caseum,  i.  e.  jcol  rvpoui  xvi.  3,  liri  tls 
irap^fifioAjks  a^ovf  Vulg.  qm  ponut  castra  sua, 
L  ^  6  $9isy  xri.  17,  jcol  irAa^orrai  4p  oloi^fftt, 
Vulg.  at  urantur  et  sentient) ;  and  Jerome  remarks 
that  it  had  been  variously  corrupted  and  interpolated 
before  his  time.  At  present  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  authentic  text.  In  many  instances 
the  Latin  is  more  full  than  the  Greek  (iv.  8-15,  v. 
11-90,  ▼.  89-34,  vi.  15  AT.,  ix.  6  ff.),  which  however 
eootaine  peeuliar  passages  (1.  18-16,  vi.  1,  Ac.). 
Even  where  tiie  two  texts  do  not  difl<y  in  the  details 
rf  the  narrative,  as  Is  uAen  the  case  (e.  g.  1,  3  ff., 
IL  9,  ▼.  9,  vi.  13,  vii.  8  ff.,  x.  13  ff.,  xr.  11,  xvi. 
39),  they  yet  difler  in  language  (s.  g*  c  xv.,  etc.), 
end  in  names  (e.  g*  riii.  1)  and  numbers  (e.  ^.  i.  3); 
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and  these  variations  can  only  be  explahied  by  going 
back  to  some  still  more  remote  source  (of.  BerthoUt, 
£mL  3568  ff.),  which  was  probably  an  earlier  Greek 
copy.* 

6.  The  existence  of  these  various  recenskms  of 
the  book  is  a  proof  of  its  popularity  and  wide  dr* 
culation,  but  the  external  evidence  of  its  use  it 
very  scanty.  Josephus  was  not  acquainted  with  it, 
or  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  made  some  use 
of  its  contents,  as  lie  did  of  the  apocryphal  addi- 
tions to  £sther  (Jos.  AnL  xi.  6,  §  1  ff.).  The  fint 
reference  to  its  contents  occurs  in  Clem.  Rom.  {£p 
i.  65),  and  it  is  quoted  with  marked  respect  by 
Origen  {SeLmJerem,  33:cf.  Horn.  ix. m  Jud  l), 
Hilary  (ta  P§€U,  cxxv.  6),  and  Lucifer  {Dt  mm 
pare.  p.  955).  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  « reckoned 
among  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  the  Synod  of  Nice,*' 
by  which  he  probably  means  that  it  was  quoted  in 
the  records  of  the  Council,  unless  the  text  be  cor- 
rupt. It  has  been  wrongly  inserted  in  the  cata- 
kigue  at  the  cioee  of  the  Apostolic  Canons,  sgainst 
the  best  antiwrity  (eL  Hody,  De  BibL  Text,  646  a), 
but  it  obtained  a  place  in  the  Latin  Canon  at  an 
early  time  (ef.  Hilar.  ProL  in  Pa.  15),  which  it 
commonly  maintained  afterwards.     [Camon.] 

7.  The  0>mmentary  of  Fritzsche  {KurzgtfatB- 
tea  Exag.  Handbuek^  Leipzig,  1853)  is  by  fro-  the 
best  which  has  appeared ;  within  a  narrow  compass 
it  contains  a  good  critical  I4)par8tas  and  sclMlariike 
notes.  fi.  F.  W. 

*  LUeraiure.  — Besides  the  Introductions  and 
other  general  works  referred  to  undtf  the  art  APOO- 
KYFHA,  the  following  essays  and  treatises  may  be 
noted  :  Reuss,  art.  Judith  in  Erseh  and  Gruber's 
AUgem.  EncyhL,  Sect.  ii.  Theil  xxviii.  pp.  98-103. 
Vaihinger,  in  Herzog's  Jteal^Encgkl.  rii.  135-143. 
GMnsburg,  in  Kltto's  CgcL  of  BibL  LU.,  3d  ed.,  u. 
698-696.  **  G.  B."  in  the  Joum,  of  Saer.  LiL  for 
July,  1856,  pp.  343-363,  and  B.  H.  Cowper,  Tha 
Book  of  JudUh  and  iU  Geography^  ibid.  Jan.  1861, 
pp.  431-440.  O.  Wolff  (Catii.),  Daa  Buck  Judith 
ala  geachiehtUcha  drhtnde  vertheidigt  u.  erkUbri^ 
Leipz.  1861 ,  of  little  or  no  value.  The  most  elabo- 
rate and  remarkable  among  the  recent  publications 
relating  to  the  book  is  that  of  Volkmar,  Handb.  d, 
EinL  in  dUJpokryphen,  l*r  Theil,  V  Abth.  JwUth, 
Tiib.  1860.  He  maintains  that  the  book  was  com- 
posed in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  near 
the  end  of  a.  d.  117  or  the  beginning  of  118,  and 
that  it  describes,  under  the  dUguise  of  fictitioue 
names,  the  war  of  Tr^an  against  the  Parthians 
and  Jews,  and  the  triumph  of  the  latter  in  the 
death  of  Lusius  Quietus,  the  general  of  TV^an 
and  governor  of  Judaea.  Nebuehadneczar  stands 
for  Tn^an;  Nineveh  is  Antioch  •*  the  great,*'  as  the 
chief  city  under  the  Roman  sway  in  the  East;  and 
Assyria  accordingly  stands  for  Syria  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  power  which  oppressed  the  Jews, 
the  region  where  that  power  was  concentrated. 
"  Arphaxad  the  king  of  the  Modes  "  represents  the 
Parthian  Arsacidn;  Ecbatana  is  Nisibis,  Holo* 
Ibmes  Lucius  Quietus,  and  the  beautiful  widow 
Judith  symbolizes  Jud»a  in  her  desohition,  but 
still  fkithful  to  Jehovah,  and  destined  to  triumph 
over  her  enemies.  This  exphuation  is  carried  out 
into  detail  with  great  learning  and  ingenuity.    It 


a  Tiie  piusMut  Qraek  text  oOns  instaoesr  of  ids-  Hsnog 's  AieyH.  s.  ▼. ;  FritaMihe,  £!M.  f  3 ;  De  W«M% 


whieh  eleaily  polBt  to  an  Aiamaie  oelgliial 
C.  IL  9,  XT.  8,  L  8 ;  «£  ▼.  16,  18  (Taihinfw,  la 


ShU.  }  808,  e.). 

h  Of  modem  tarrions  the  Ingfish  foUi«ws  Iha  Ofaak 
and  that  of  Luther  the  JLofM  ftsxt. 
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WM  inA  propoMd  by  VidkiBar  in  ZeDer't  lluoL 
Jakrb,  for  1856,  p.  86S  ft,  and  mora  ftiUy  ws  fotth 
In  an  aitiele  in  the  siune  periodical,  1857,  pp.  441- 
498;  oomp.  his  article!  on  tlie  PartUan-Jewiah  war 
dT  Tn^an.  in  tlie  Rhnm»che$  Mmeum  /.  PhiU 
and  the  ZeUnAr.f.  Alierihwiutumk  for  1858.  Hii 
view  has  been  aocepted  hj  Baur,  Hitiig  (Hilgen- 
feld's  Ztittchr.  f.  win,  TheoL  1860,  pp.  340-250), 
and  Sehenkel.  Strong  objectlooi  to  it  have  been 
urged  by  Hilgenfeld,  Zeittehr.f,  wiat.  TkeoL  1868, 
i.  270-281,  and  1861,  iv.  385-^85;  R.  A.  Upeius, 
ibid,  1850,  iL  89-121,  and  in  the  LiUranteka 
CeiHralblaU  J.  DeutMAhmi,  1861,  oolL  695-610; 
Ewald,  Jahrb./,  BibL  win.  zi  226-281,  and  GdU, 
OtkhrU  Anteigen,  1861,  ii.  693-710;  and  L.  Diee- 
tel,  Jakrb.  f.  deuUckt  Th«oL  18e2,  pp.  781-784. 
Sea  abo  Ewald'e  Gesek.  d.  VoOtet  lintel,  8«  Aoig. 
b.  618-425  (541  ft,  2«  Aufl.)-  On  the  diflferent 
fcrma  of  the  Judith-legend  in  Jewiah  tradition,  aee 
JeUinek*!  BH  ha-Midrateh,  vola.  i.,  B.  (1853  t), 
and  lipsiai,  JOduche  Qfteilem  tur  JudtthBtige,  in 
*Hi]genfeld*e  Zeit$ekr,f.  wit$,  TheoL  1867,  z.  837- 
366.  A. 

JU^L  CIov^A;  [Vat  Iovmi,  but  joined  with 
the    following    word:]  Johei).  L  1   Eidr.  iz.  34. 

[U«L.] 

2.  ([Vat.  Ovifiit  but  Joined  with  the  preceding 
word:]  Jeuei.)  1  Ewlr.  iz.  35.    [Jokl,  13.] 

JXJIAX  ClwXtai  [/«^m,aoo.]),aC1iriftian 
woman  at  Rome,  probably  the  wiJa,  or  perhape  the 
lister  of  Philologus,  in  conneetion  with  whom  she 
is  saluted  by  St  Paul  (Rom.  zvi.  15).  Origen  sup- 
poses that  they  were  nuster  and  mistices  of  a 
Christian  houscJiold  whleh  included  the  other  per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  same  verse.  Some  modem 
critics  liave  coivjeotured  that  the  name  may  be  that 
of  a  man,  Julias.  W.  T.  B. 

JU'LIUS  ClovAm:  [/«/<«•]),  the  eourteoos 
centurion  of  *<  Augustus'  band/'  to  whose  charge 
St  Paul  was  delivmd  when  he  was  sent  prisoner 
from  Cosarea  to  Rome  (Acts  zzvii.  1,  3).     [Cem- 

TURIOM.] 

Augustus'  band  has  been  identiiled  by  some 
eommentators  with  the  ItaUan  band  (Acts  z.  1); 
by  others,  less  probably,  with  the  body  of  cavalry 
denominated  Sebosteni  by  Josepbus  {AnL  ziz.  9, 
(2,  Ac.).  Conybeare  and  Howson  (lAfe  of  SL 
Pmd,  ch.  22)  adopt  in  the  main  Wieselers  opinion, 
that  the  Augustan  cohort  was  a  detachment  of  the 
Pnstorian  Guards  attached  to  the  person  of  the 
Roman  governor  at  CsBsarea;  and  that  this  Julius 
may  be  the  same  as  Julius  Priscus  (Tacit  ffisL  ii. 
92,  iv.  11),  sometime  centurion,  afterwanls  prefect 
jf  the  Pnetorians.     [Itauah  Baud,  Amer.  ed.] 

W.  T.  a 

JTJ'KIA  ClovWar,  i-  e.  Jumias;  [Jimmm, 
aoe.]),a  (Christian  at  Rome,  mentioned  by  St  Ptail 
M  9ne  of  his  kinsfolk  and  fellow-prisoners,  of  note 
among  the  Apostles,  and  in  Christ  before  St  Paul 
(Rom.  zvi.  7).  Origen  ooi\jecture8  that  he  vras 
possibly  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  Hammond 
also  tiJces  the  name  to  be  that  of  a  man,  Junias, 
vhicb  would  be  a  contraction  (as  Winer  obser\'es) 
of  Junilidb  or  Junianus.  [Andboii icva.]  C^hrya- 
oitom,  holding  the  more  common,  but  perhaps  less 
probable,  hypothesis  that  the  name  Is  that  of  a 
moian,  Junia,  remarks  on  it,  ^  How  great  is  the 
devotion  of  this  woman,  that  she  should  be  counted 
•vithy  of  the  name  of  Apoetle!"  Nothing  is 
of  the  imprisonment  to  iriiieh  St  Paol 


JUFITKB 

Origsn  supposes  thai  i»  is  that 
from  whieh  Christ  makes  <^ristians  free. 

W.   T.  B. 

JUNIPEB  {Utin,  ftwn  Crn,  "bind," 
(3esen.  p.  1317:  da$li4p,  ^vrdw^  IK.  ziz.  i,  §- 
jumiptnu).  It  has  been  already  stated  [C^dab] 
that  the  ozycedrus  or  Phcmician  juniper  was  the 
tree  whose  wood,  called  »  cedar-wood,"  was  ordered 
by  the  law  to  be  used  hi  ceremonial  pnrifieatioo 
(Lev.  ziv.  4;  Num.  ziz.  6).  The  word,  howevw, 
which  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  juniper,  is  beyvnd 
doubt  a  sort  of  broom,  Gemtia  mono$perma^  G*- 
mtta  rcstom  of  ForeUU,  answering  to  the  Anb« 
Rethem,  which  is  also  found  in  the  desert  of  Siud 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  true  juniper  (Rofainaoii, 
ii  124).  It  is  mentioned  as  afibrdmg  shade  to 
ElQah  in  his  flight  to  Horeb  (1  K.  ziz.  4,  5),  and 
as  aflbrdhig  material  for  foel,  and  also,  in  eztrema 
cases,  for  human  food  (Ps.  czz.  4;  Job  zzz.  4).  It 
is  veiy  abundant  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  alforda 
shade  and  protection,  both  in  heat  and  storm,  to 
travdlen  (Yirg.  Gtorg,  ii.  434,  436).  Its  roots 
are  very  bitter,  and  woukl  thus  serve  as  ibod  only 
in  eztreme  cases;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 

07^07  (Job  ZZZ.4)  Is  to  be  restricted  to  rootsonly; 
or  to  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense  of  prodnet,  and 
thus  inelude  the  fruit,  which  is  much  liked  by 
sheep,  and  may  thns  have  sometimes  served  for 
human  food  ((See.  p.  1484).  The  roots  are  modi 
valued  by  the  Aiahs  for  chanoal  for  the  Cairo 
market  llius  the  tree  which  afibrded  shade  to 
Eiyah  may  have  foraished  also  the  ** coals**  a 
ashies  for  baking  the  cake  which  satisfied  his  hungei 
(1  K.  ziz.  6;  see  also  Pft.  czz.  4,  "coals  of  junl> 
per").  ThB  Roihem  is  a  leguminous  plant,  and 
bean  a  white  flower.  It  is  found  also  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Palestine.  Its  abundance  in  tfaa 
Sinai  desert  gave  a  name  toa  station  of  the  Israel- 
ites, Rithmah  (Num.  zzziU.  18, 19;  Bnrekhaidt, 
Sfria,  pp.  483,  537;  Robinson,  i.  203,  205;  Loid 
Lindsay,  Letters,  p.  183;  PMny,  H.  N.  zzir.  9,  66; 
Balfour,  PhnU  of  ik*  BibU,  p.  50;  Stanley,  &  4 
P,  pp.  20, 79,  521;  [Thomson,  Lomd  tmd  Book, 
ii.  436  flr.;  and  especially  Tristram,  NaL  HkL  tf 
Me  mU,  p.  339  £  (Lond.  1867).  —  H.]). 

H.W.P. 

JUTITER  (Zc^r,  LXX.   [and  N.  T.:   Jt^ 
ter] ).    Among  the  chief  measures  which  Antiochua 
Epiphanes  took  for  the  entire  subventon  of  tfaa 
Jewish  foith  was  that  of  dedicating  the  TemiJe  at 
Jerusalem  to  the  serrice  of  Zens  01jm|:dus  (2  Ifaoc 
vi.  2),  and  at  the  same  dme  the  riTal  Temple  on 
(Serizim  was  dedicated  to  Zeus  Xenius  {J^tfiUr 
BospittdUf  Vulg.).    The  choice  of  the  first  epithet 
is  easily  intelligible.     The  Olyroinan  Zeus  was  the 
national  god  of  the  HeDenie  race  (Thucyd.  iii  ll\ 
as  well  as  the  supreme  ruler  oi  the  heathen  worU, 
and  as  such  formed  the  true  opposite  to  Jdiovali, 
who  had  revealed  Himself  as  the  God  of  Abraham. 
The  application  of  the  seeond  epithet,  » the  (jo4 
of  hospitality*'  (ef.  Grimm,  on  2  Mace.  I  c),  is 
more  obscure.    In  2  Maoc.  vL  2  it  is  nrphhwi  If 
the  clause,  **aB  was  the  character  of  those  who 
dwelt  in  the  place,**  which  may,  however,  be  an 
ironical  comment  of  the  writer  (ef.  Q.  Ourt  iv.  6 
8),  and  not  a  sincere  eulogy  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  Samaritans  (as  Ewald,  Getck.  iv.  339  n.). 

Jupiter  or  Zeua  is  mentioned  in  one  passi^^s  oi. 
tka  N.  T.,  on  the  occasion  of  St  Paul's  visit  Ii 
Ljstra  (Acts  zIt.  1%  13),  where  the  czpresiine 
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•  Japiter,  wkich  waa  before  their  eitj,"  meuf  thai 
Ua  temple  was  outaide  the  citj.«         B.  F.  W. 

*  The  LTatriaoa  on  that  oocaskm  called  Bar- 
Dabaa  Jupiter  (ver.  18),  becauae  Paul  being  "the 
chief  ^Kaker"  and  therefore  Mercury,  the  ff)A  of 
doqneoce,  thejr  auppoaed  the  other  viaitor  muat  be 
Jupiter,  whom  theyapeciallj  worshipped.  They  had  a 
taditioii  also  that  theae  two  goda  had  once  travelled 
in  diKiiiae  among  them  (see  Ovid,  if  el.  viiL  611). 
It  haabeen  auggerted  too  that  Bamabea  mi^  havei 
been  the  older  man  of  the  two,  and  more  im- 
pouig  than  Panl  in  hie  penonal  appeannee  (oomp. 
9  Oor.  X.  1, 10).  H. 

JU'SHAB-HB'SBD  (IPH  2?^'*  '•  'A<r»- 
fiiii  [Vat.  ApofiauroKd  Alex.  AcrojSace-B:  [Comp. 
^Imaa0*^49'-}  Jo9abheted),  eon  of  Zerubbabel  (1 
Chr.  iii.  90).  It  doea  not  appear  whj  the  five  chil- 
dren in  thia  vene  are  aeparated  from  the  three  in 
ver.  19.  fiertheau  auggeata  that  they  might  be  by 
a  different  mother,  or  poasibly  bom  in  Judsa  after 
the  retoni,  whereaa  the  three  others  were  bom  at 
Babylon.  The  name  of  Juahab-heaed,  t.  e.  **  Lov- 
ing4dndiie8a  ia  returned,"  taken  in  oot^junction 
with  that  of  his  fiither  and  brothers,  is  a  striking 
eipiesaion  of  the  fiBelinga  of  pioua  Jews  at  the  ro- 
tom  from  Captiyity,  and  at  the  same  time  a  good 
iDnatration  of  the  natoro  of  Jewish  names. 

A.  C  n. 

JUSrrUS  Cloarror :  [Jutttu^^^juA'']).  Schoett- 
gen  {ffor.  Hdrr,  in  AcL  Ap,)  shows  by  quotations 
from  rabbinical  writers  that  thia^  name  waa  not 
nnusaal  among  the  Jews.  1.  A  surname  of  Joaeph 
called  Banabaa  (Acts  L  23).      [Jobsph  Babsa- 

BAA.] 

8.  A  Chriatian  at  Corinth,  with  whom  St 
Ftal  kdged  (AeU  xviiL  7).  The  Syr.  and  Arab. 
have  lUna,  ^lile  the  Vulg.  eombinea  both  namea 
Ttoa  Justus. 

*  Pan!  did  not  lodge  with  Justus  at  this  time, 
bat  having  left  the  aynagogue  preached  at  the  house 
of  Joatoa,  iriiidi  being  near  the  synagogue  was  so 
Bodi  the  more  convenient  for  that  purpoee  (ver.  8). 
For  aught  that  appears,  he  abode  still  with  Aquihi 
(ver.  3)  after  thia  aeparation  from  the  Jews.  Nor  is 
Joatua  spoken  of  aa  a  Chriatian,  but  aa  a  Jewish 
pneelyte  (c9^ii4¥ov  rhv  $Uv\  though  evidently 
be  hid  more  sympathy  with  Paul  than  with  the 
Jews,  and  no  doubt  aoon  became  a  believer.    H. 

3.  A  surname  of  Jesus,  a  friend  of  St.  Paul 
(CoL  It.  11).     [Jesus,  p.  1347.] 

JTTirTAH      (np-V,      L  e.  Jtttah;^  alao 

rV^  and  in  xxL  16,  H^^  [expended;  fncliM(f| : 

^rd^i  Alex.  Itrrai  Toy^i  Alet.  omits:  Jota^  Jeta), 
a  city  in  the  mountain  region  of  Judah,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Maon  and  Carmel  (Josh.  xr.  55). 
It  WBS  aUotted  to  the  priesto  (xxi.  16),  but  in  the 
eatakgue  of  1  Chr.  vi.  57-59,  the  name  haa  ea- 
eaped.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  it  waa  a  hrge 
viOage  (jt^/ay}  fityiarri)^  18  miles  southward  of 
^leotheropoUa  (  Ommwsticon,  «  Jettan  *' ).  A  vil- 
^  eaOed  YwUa  waa  visited  by  Robinaon,  ekwe  tc 
Mam  and  Kurmui  {BlbL  Res.  let  ed.  U.  195, 628), 
doabtless  represents  the  ancient  town. 
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Rehnd  (PaL  p.  870)  ooiyecturea  that  Jutta  it 
the  w^f  'lo^  (A.  V.  ^  a  city  of  Juda  ")  in  the 
hill  country,  in  whidi  Zaeharias,  the  frther  uf  John 
the  Baptist,  resided  (Luke  L  39).  But  this,  though 
feasible,  ia  not  at  present  confirmed  by  any  poaitlfe 
evidence.    [Juda,  Citt  of,  Amer.  ed.]        O. 


K. 

KAB'ZSEL  (b^^*2  [we  bckm]  t  [b 
Joah.,]  Boie-cAc^A,  Alex.  Kao^ciyX,  [Comp.  Ka3- 
(T^A,  Aki.  KojSo-f^A.;  in  2  Sam.,]  Ko^eo't^A. 
[Vat.  KarafitaBiiKj  Comp.  Aid.  Kafiwratik;  in  i 
Chr.,]  Kafiaaafik'-  CoAsee/),  one  of  the  ^'citiea" 
of  the  trilie  of  Judah;  the  first  named  in  the  eno- 
meration  of  tboee  next  Edom,  and  apparently  the 
fartheat  south  (Joah.  xv.  21).  Taken  as  Hebrew, 
the  word  signifies  **  eollected  by  God,"  and  may  be 
compared  with  Jokthbkl.,  the  name  bestowed  hf 
the  Jews  on  an  Edomite  dty.  Kabeeel  is  memo- 
rable as  the  native  phwe  of  the  great  hero  Bbmaiah- 
ben-Jehoiada,  in  connection  with  whom  it  ia  twioe 
mentioned  (2  Sam.  xxiiL  20;  1  Chr.  xL  22).  After 
the  CapUvity  it  waa  rainhabited  by  the  Jews,  and 
appean  as  Jekabzkel. 

It  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  —  aa 
KafiirefiK  and  Capuel;  the  first  time  by  Eusebius 
only,  and  apparently  confounded  with  Otfmel,  un- 
less the  conjecture  of  Le  Clero  in  his  notes  on  the 
paasage  be  accepted,  which  would  identify  it  with 
the  site  of  E^ah^a  sleep  and  vision,  between  Beer^ 
sheba  and  Horeb.  No  trace  of  it  af^wars  to  have 
been  discovered  in  modem  times.  6. 

*  KAa)BS  (Ki3i|r:  Vulg.  omiti),  Jud.  L  0, 
perhaps  the  same  aa  Kadksh  (see  bdow),  or 
Kkdesh,  Josh.  XV.  23.  A. 

KAa)ESH,  KA'DESH  BAJft'NEA  [HA. 

Bame'a]  (tt^TiJ,  y?."??  XH^^  [see  hi  the  art 
and  notes] :  vJJ^t  [^.  xlvii.  19,  Rom.  Vat  Ko- 
34/i]t  KdZifs  Bc^i^,  Kdl3i}r  rov  Bopi^  [Num. 
xxxiv.  4;  Cadet^  Cadttbame]),  This  place,  the 
Boene  of  Miriam's  death,  waa  the  farthest  point  to 
which  the  Israelites  reached  in  their  direct  road  to 
Canaan;  it  waa  also  that  whence  the  spies  were 
sent,  and  where,  on  their  return,  the  people  broke 
out  into  murmuring,  upon  which  their  strictly  penal 
term  of  wandering  began  (Num.  xiii.  3,  26,  xiv. 
29-33,  XX.  1 ;  Deut  ii.  14).  It  ia  probable  that 
the  term  **  Kadesh,"  though  ^plied  to  signify  a 
**  dty,"  yet  had  also  a  wider  i4)pIication  to  a  region, 
in  whioh  Kadeah-Meribah  certainly,  and  Kadeah- 
Baroea  probably,  indicatea  a  precise  spot.  Thus 
Kadesh  appears  as  a  limit  eastward  of  the  same 
tract  which  waa  limited  westward  by  Shur  (Gen. 
XX.  1).  Shur  IS  poasibly  the  same  aa  Sihor, «« which 
ia  before  Egypt'*  (xxv.  18;  Josh.  xiiL  3;  Jer.  ii. 
18),  and  waa  the  fint  portfon  of  the  wilderness  en 
which  the  people  emerged  from  the  pessage  of  the 
Red  Sea.  [SnuR.]  ^'BetweenKadeahandBered*' 
ia  anovher  indication  of  the  site  of  Kadesh  aa  an 
eastern  limit  (Gien.  xri.  14),  for  the  point  so  fixed 
ia  **  the  fountain  on  the  way  to  Shur  '*  (▼.  7),  and 


* «  The  nam*  Jupiter  also  oocors  in  toe  A.  Y.  in 
tefes  xU.  85,  wheva  ^  tba  fanscs  [of  tba  goddsM  Arta- 
sriaj  which  Ml  down  from  Jupiter  "  is  the  tnmslatikm 
if  fov  lt«v«rsvf  >  A. 

»  n^s— wltboaet— is  the  temglTaa  faiBiahn's 


text  of  XT.  65 ;  MlchaeHa  and  Walton  inaertadafish, 
but  It  was  apparently  unknown  to  any  as  tiM  idd 
tnnilatocs,  in  whose  varstons  (with  the  azeaptton  ef 
the  Alex.  T.XX.),  wliafesvar  shape  the  woKdaeianiea,  Ii 
vatains  a  alngla  t 
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cbe  nmgo  of  Umito  ii  murrowed  hj  ■dectiqg  Umb 
flrtttdrn  ooe  not  to  fitf  to  the  wMt,  while  the  CMtcm 
»ne,  Kadesh,  in  unchanged.    Again,  we  have  Ka- 
dceh  as  the  point  to  which  the  foraj  of  Chedor- 
labmer  **  returned  **  —  a  word  which  doca  not  im- 
ply that  they  had  previously  visited  it,  but  that  it 
ny  in  the  direetioUf  as  viewed  from  Mount  Seir 
and  Faian  mentioned  next  before  it,  which  was 
that  of  the  point  ftt>m  which  Chedorlaomcr  had 
eome,  namely,  the  North.    Chedorlaomer,  it  seems, 
•omiiig  down  by  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
BDiote  the  Zuzims  (Ammon,  Gen.  ziv.  5;  Dent  U. 
80),  and  the  Emlms  (Moab,  Deut  il.  11),  and  the 
Uoiites  in  Mount  Sdr,  to  the  south  of  that  sea, 
onto  "  El-Paran  that  is  by  the  wilderness."    He 
drove  these  Horites  over  the  Atabah  into  the  et- 
Tlh  r^on.    Then  **  returned,**  i.  e,  went  north- 
ward to  Ksdesh  and  Hazazon  Tamar,  or  Eagedi 
(oomp.  Gen.  ziv.  7;  2  Chr.  zx.  2).   In  Gen.  ziv.  7 
Kadesh  is  identified  with  En-Misfapat,  the  ufonn. 
tain  of  judgment,'*  and  is  connected  with  Tamar, 
er  Hasazon  Tamar,  Just  as  we  find  these  two  in  the 
eomparatively  bte  book  of  Ezekiel,  as  designed  to 
mark  the  southern  border  of  Judah,  drawn  through 
them  and  terminating  seaward  at  the  <*  River  to 
(or  toward)  the  Great  Sea.**    Precisely  thus  stands 
Kadesb-Bamea  in  the  books  of  Numben  and  Joshua 
(oomp.  £s.  zlvii.  19,  zlviii.  28;  Num.  zxziv.  4; 
Josh.  zv.  8).    Unless  then  we  are  prepared  to  make 
a  double  Kadesh  for  the  book  of  Genesis,  it  seems 
idle  with  Reland  {PakuUna^  p.  lli-17)  to  distin- 
guish the  *»  En-Mishpat,  which  is  Kadeah,"  from 
that  to  which  the  spies  returned.    For  there  is  an 
identity  about  all  the  connections  of  the  two,  which, 
if  not  conclusive,  wiU  compel  us  to  abandon  all 
possible  inquiries.    This  hoMs  especially  as  regards 
Fiaran  and  Tamar,  and  in  respect  of  its  being  the 
eastern  limit  of  a  region,  and  also  of  being  the  first 
point  of  importance  found  by  Chedorlaomer  on 
passing  round  the  southern  eztremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea.    In  a  strikingly  similar  manner  we  have  the 
limits  of  a  route,  apparently  a  well-known  one  at 
the  time,  indicated  by  three  points,  Horeb,  Mount 
Seir,  Kadesh-Bamea,  in  Deut.  i.  2,  the  distance 
between  the  eztremes  being  fixed  at  *<11  days* 
journey,*'  or  about  166  miles,  allowuig  16  miles  to 
an  average  day's  journey.     Tliis  is  one  element  for 
determining  the  site  of  Kadesh,  assuming  of  course 
the  position  of  Horeb  ascertained.     The  name  of 
the  place  to  which  the  spies  returned  is  <*  Kadesh  ** 
simply,  in  Num.  xUi.  26,  and  is  there  closely  con- 
nected with  the  **  wilderness  of  Paran;  '*  yet  the 
**  wildemeu  of  Zin  **  stands  in  near  conjunction, 
as  the  point  whence  the  **  search  "  of  the  qiies 
commenced  (ver.  21).     Again,  in  Num.  xzxii.  8, 
we  find  that  it  was  from  Kadesh-Bamea  that  the 
mission  of  the  spies  commenced,  and  in  the  re- 
hearsed narrative  of  the  same  event  in  Deut.  L  19, 
sod  ix.  28,  the  name  «« Bamea  '*  is  also  added. 


•  Another  short  article  of  JerooM^  apparently 
nflhned  to  bjr  Stanley  (5.  ^  P.  96  note),  as  relating 
Ukewlse  to  Sn-mJihpat,  shouM  seem  to  mean  some- 
thing wholly  different,  namely,  the  well  of  Isaac  sad 
Abfanaleeh  to  Qerar :  ^ap  itpta^m  clc  in  vw  con 
«MPM|  Bifpaov  {puteua  judieU)  mukwiUini  ^  H  I^^- 
rucp. 

A  Ibers  Is  a  ismaitable  InteipolatloD  In  the  LXX., 
er  (as  seems  lasi  probable)  omliBloD  In  the  piesent 
BM>.  text  of  Num.  zxzltt.  86,  where,  In  Mlowlng  the 
wtous  stsfes  of  the  nareh,  we  find  respeotfvely  as 
blloirB.— 


inns  tu  there  seems  no  reasonable  doubt  ef  dM 
identity  of  this  Kadesh  with  that  of  Genesis.  Again, 
in  Num.  zx.,  we  find  the  people  cocamped  in  Ks- 
desh after  reaehhig  the  wilderness  of  Zin.     For  the 
question  whether  this  was  a  second  visit  (snpposny 
the  Kadesh  identical  with  that  of  the  qjies),  or  ft 
continued  occupancy,  see  Wildebmess  of  Was- 
DKRiirG.   The  mention  of  the  Mwiklemess  of  Zin** 
is  in  fkvor  of  the  identity  of  this  pboe  with  that  of 
Num.  xiiL   The  reasons  whieh  seem  to  have  ftistered 
a  oootrary  opinion  are  the  absence  of  water  (vcr.  %) 
and  the  poeitiou  assigned  —  ««in  the  ottennoet  of** 
the  <«b(ffder'*   of  Edom.     Tet  the  murmuring 
seems  to  have  arisen,  or  to  have  been  mora  interne 
on  account  of  their  having  encamped  there  in  the 
expectation  of  finding  water;  which  aflbrds  agun  a 
presumption  of  identity.    Further,  ^  the  wildetneas 
of  Zin  along  by  the  coast  of  Edom  **  (Num.  zzxir. 
8;  Josh.  XV.)  destroys  any  presumption  to  the  con- 
trary arising  from  that  position.    Jerome  ckariy 
knows  of  but  one  and  the  same  Kadesh — «  where 
Moses  smote  the  rock,**  where  "  Hiiiam*s  monu- 
ment," he  says,  '*  was  still  shown,  snd  where  QKdor- 
komer  smote  the  rulen  of  Amalek.**     It  is  tiiie 
Jerome  gives  a  distinct  article  on  IU(88if s,  Ma  i| 
*^7i}  T^f  KpiiTHcSf  *•  e-  £n-mishpat,«  but  only 
pernaps  in  order  to  record  the  fountain  as  a  distinct 
local  fiu!t    The  appeient  ambiguity  of  the  position, 
first,  in  the  wilderness  of  Psnn,  or  in  Faran;  and 
secondly  in  that  of  Zin,  is  no  real  increase  to  the 
difiSculty.     For  whether  these  tracts  were  oontigii- 
ous,  and  Kadesh  on  their  conunon  border,  or  ran 
into  each  other,  and  embraced  a  common  territory, 
to  which  the  name  **  Kadesh,**  in  an  extended 
sense,  might  be  given,  is  compsratively  unimportant. 
It  may,  however,  be  obeerred,  that  the  wildemesi 
of  Psnm  oommenoss,  Num.  x.  12,  where  that  of 
Sinai  ends,  and  that  it  extends  to  the  point, 
in  ch.  xiii.  the  spies  set  out,  though  the  only 
tive  iiientification  of  Kadeah  with  it  is  that  inzilL 
26,  when  on  their  return  to  r^in  Moses  they  oobm 
'<  to  the  wildemess  of  Paran,  to  Kadesh.'*    Pasah 
then  was  evidently  the  general  name  of  the  great 
tract  south  of  Palestine,  commencing  soon  after 
Sinai,  as  the  people  advanced  northwards — that 
perhaps  now  known  ss  the  deseit  tl-7VL     Henoe^ 
when  the  spies  sre  returning  iouthwardt  they  return 
to  Kadesh,  viewed  ss  in  ue  wildeness  of  Paian; 
though,  in  the  same  chapter,  when  starting  north- 
wards on  their  )oumey,  they  commenoe  from  that 
of  Zin.     It  seems  almost  to  follow  that  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin  must  have  overlapped  that  of  Ptovn  on 
the  north  side;  or  must,  if  they  were  paraOd  and 
Uy  respectively  east  and  west,  have  had  a  ftirther 
extension  northwards  than  this  Utter.      In  the 
designation  of  the  southern  border  of  the  Israelites 
also,  it  is  observable  that  the  wildemcM  of  Zin  is 
mentioned  as  a  Hmit,  but  nowhere  that  of  Pkran  * 
(Num.  xzziv.  8,  Josh.  xv.  1),  unless  the  dwelling 


G 

^aAor  tiff  ri^  Vv*m^  M^av  «^  Ivn  KdUqt. 
The  LXX.  wonld  make  thum  appeoaeh  the 
of  Sin  flist,  and  that  of  Paran  secondly,  thss 
the  eflbot  of  the  shovt  obssrvatfoos. 
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d  U-ffiMl  u  m  the  wOdemeM  of  Pfena "  (Gen. 
Bd.  SI)  indicales  that,  on  the  westeni  portba  of 
the  toathem  border,  which  the  ftory  of  ifngar  indi- 
aitee  m  his  dweUing-pbMK,  the  Penm  nomeoclatoie 
pra?MJed. 

If  it  be  allowed,  in  the  dearth  of  poeitiTe  teeU- 
0007,  to  follow  great  Datural  boundaries  in  rag- 
terthig  an  anewer  to  the  question  of  the  situation 
of  theae  e^jaoent  or  perfaapa  overlapping  wilder- 
acBBcs.  it  will  be  seen,  on  refeienoe  to  Kiepert*s  map 
^  Robinson,  vol.  i. ;  see  also  Kussegger*s  map  <^ 
the  same  ragion),  that  the  Arabah  itself  and  the 
pbteatt  westward  oi  it  are,  when  we  leave  out  the 
eommonlj  so-called  Sinaitic  peninsula  (here  oon- 
fldered  as  conesponding  in  its  wider  or  northerly 
portion  to  *«the  wilderness  of  Sinai"),  the  two 
parts  of  the  whole  region  most  strongly  partitioned 
off  ih>m  and  omtrastod  with  one  another.  On  this 
westeni  plateau  is  indeed  raperimpoeed  another,  no 
less  dearly  marked  out,  to  judge  from  the  map,  u 
distinet  from  the  former  as  tliis  from  the  Arabah ; 
out  this  higher  ground,  it  will  be  further  seen, 
probably  oorreeponda  with  ^  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites."  llie  Anbah,  and  its  limithig  barrier 
of  high  ground  «  on  the  western  side,  differ  by  about 
400  or  500  feet  in  elevation  at  the  part  where  Rob- 
inson, advancing  fW>m  Petra  towards  HelHX>n, 
ascended  that  bwrier  by  the  pass  el'Kh^'dr,  At 
'Jie  N.  W.  angle  of  the  Arabah  the  regularity  of 
this  iMrrier  is  much  broken  by  the  gnat  wadies 
which  converge  thitlier;  but  from  its  edge  at  e/> 
Kk&rdr  the  great  floor  stretches  westnard,  with  no 
great  interruption  of  devation,  If  we  omit  the  super- 
fanpooed  plateau,  to  the  Egyptian  frontier,  and 
eorthward  to  Rhinoeolura  and  (rasa.  Speaking  of 
it  apparently  firom  the  point  of  view  at  e^JTAMi*, 
Robinson  (u.  586, 587)eayB  it  is  <« not  exacUy  a  table- 
hmd,  bat  a  higher  tract  of  country,  forming  the 
ftni  of  the  several  steps  or  offtets  into  which  the 
ascent  of  the  mountains  in  this  part  is  divided.*' 
It  is  DOW  known  ss  the  wilderness  el- 7tA.  A  general 
deseriptioa  of  it  occurs  in  Robinson  (i.  261,  263), 
together  with  a  mention  of  the  sevonal  traveUen 
who  had  then  previously  visited  it:  its  cmiflgnra- 
tion  ii  given,  16.  294.  If  this  vtrJVi  r^on  rep- 
resent thewildemess  of  Paran,  then  the  Arabah 
itself^  including  all  the  Vm  ground  at  the  southern 
end  soathwestem  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  may 
stand  for  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  The  superimposed 
platean  has  an  eastern  border  conveiging,  towards 
the  north,  with  that  of  tlie  general  elevated  tract 
M  widch  it  stands,  i.  s.  with  tlie  western  barrier 
aforesaid  of  the  Arabah,  but  losing  towards  its 
higlier  or  northern  extremity  its  elevation  and  pre- 
etienesB,  in  proportion  as  the  general  tract  on  which 
it  stand*  sppears  to  rise,  till,  near  the  S.  W.  curve 
3f  the  Dead  Sea,  the  higher  pkteau  and  the  general 
tract  appear  to  blend.  The  conveigency  in  question 
arises  from  the  general  tract  baring,  on  its  easteni 
tfde,  i.  e.  where  It  is  to  the  Arabah  a  western  limit, 
a  barrier  running  more  nearly  N.  and  S.  than  that 
<if  the  superimposed  pbteao,  whtob  runs  about 
E.  K.  B.  and  W.  S.  W.  This  highest  of  the  tvro 
steps  on  which  this  terrace  stands  is  described  by 
Wiffiams  {Hois  OUh  ^  ^<^t  *^),  ^bo  approached  it 


«  GaOad,  at  least  throo^ont  a  portioned  its  eourse, 

*  There  are  three  nsaily  parallel  pasMS  leadfaif  to 
Iks  same  level :  this  Is  the  mtddto  one  of  the  three. 
flehabert  (JWm,  U.  411-41)  appears  to  have  *aken  tiu 
ssBM  path ;  Bertoa  that  oq  the  W.  ride,  t^  r«aim. 


fhmi  Hebron  — the  opposite  direction  I0  that  in 
which  Robinson,  mounting  towards  Hebron  by  the 
higher  pass  es-iSd/'dA,*  came  upon  it  —  as  •*  a 
gigantic  natural  rampsirt  of  lofty  mountains,  which 
we  could  distinctiy  trace  for  many  mike  *  £.  and 
W.  of  the  spot  on  which  we  stood,  whoeo  precipitous 
promontories  of  naked  rock,  forming  as  it  were 
Imstions  of  Cvelouean  architecture,  iutted  forth  in 
irregular  masses  fkom  the  mountain-barrier  into  the 
soutbeni  wilderness,  a  confused  ehaoe  of  chalk."  ^ 
Below  the  traveller  ky  the  Wadii  Mwreh,  running 
into  Uiat  called  ei-FUereh,  identifying  the  spot  with 
that  described  by  Robinson  (ii.  587)  as  **a  formki- 
able  barrier  supporting  a  third  plateau  *'  (reckoning 
apparenUy  the  Arabah  as  one),  rising  on  the  other, 
I.  e.  northern  side  of  the  Wady  el-Fikreh.  But 
the  southern  fikce  of  this  higheet  plateau  is  a  still 
more  strongly  defined  wall  of  mountains.  The 
Ismdites  must  probably  have  foeed  it,  or  wandered 
along  it,  at  some  period  of  their  advance  fW>m  the 
wiklemess  of  Sinai  to  the  more  northern  desert  of 
Paran.  There  Is  no  such  boldly-marked  Uiie  of 
cliflb  north  of  the  e^TlA  end  et^Odjtneh  ranges, 
except  perhaps  Mount  Seir,  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
Arabah.  There  is  a  strongly  marked  expression  in 
Deut  i.  7, 19, 20,  ^  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites," 
which,  besides  those  of  Seir  and  Hor,  is  the  only 
one  mentioned  by  name  after  Sinai,  and  which  is 
there  dosdy  connected  with  Kadesh  Bamca.  The 
wiklemess  (that  of  Paran)  *«  great  and  terrible," 
wliicb  they  passed  through  after  quitting  Uoreb 
(VT.  6,  7,  19),  waa  *'  by  the  way  of"  this  "  moun- 
tain of  tiie  Amorites.**  "  We  came,"  says  Moses, 
**  to  Kadesh  Bamea;  end  I  said  unto  you,  ye  are 
come  unto  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites."  Also 
in  ver.  7,  the  adjacent  territories  of  this  mountain- 
region  seem  not  obecurdy  intimated ;  we  have  the 
8htf9lah  (u plain")  and  the  Arabah  ('(vale"), 
with  the  M hills"  (<' hiU-country  of  Judah")  be- 
tween them;  and  "the  South"  is  added  as  that 
dd)atable  outiying  region,  in  iriiich  the  wilderness 
strives  with  the  inroads  of  life  and  culture.  There 
is  no  natural  future  to  correspond  so  well  to  this 
mountain  of  the  Amorites  as  this  smaller  higher 
plateau  superimpoeed  on  et-  71^  forming  the  water- 
shed of  the  two  great  systems  of  wadies,  those  north- 
westward towanls  the  great  Wady  eUAruh^  and 
those  northeastward  tovrards  the  Wady  Jerdjeh 
and  the  great  Wady  eUJeib.  Indeed,  in  these  con- 
verging wady-systems  on  dther  side  of  the  **  moun- 
tain," we  have  a  desert-continuation  of  tiie  same 
configuration  of  country,  which  the  Shefelah  and 
Arabah  vrith  their  interpoeed  water-shedding  high- 
lands present  further  ncnrth.  And  even  ss  the  name 
Arabah  is  pUuiily  continued  fW>m  the  Jordan 
Valley,  so  ss  to  mean  the  great  arid  trough  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  Elath;  so  perhaps  the  Skefelah 
(u  nde  ")  might  naturally  be  riewed  as  col  tinned 
to  the  "  river  of  Egypt"  And  thus  the  "  mcuntaiv 
of  the  Amorites  "  would  merdy  continue  the  moon 
tain-mass  of  Judah  and  Ephraim,  as  forming  part 
of  the  bnd  **  which  the  Lord  our  God  doth  give 
unto  us."  The  southwestern  angle  of  this  higher 
pUteau,  is  wdl  defined  by  the  bluflT  peak  of  Jebtl 
*ArAif,  standing  in  about  8O0  22"  N.,  by  84o  30" 


9  This  Is  only  the  dirsctlon,  or  apparent  dlraeOiM, 
of  the  isafla  at  the  spot,  its  ganaial  one  being  as  above 
stalsf     See  the  maps. 

d  tk>  Soblnsoa,  before  asnending,  ranarks  (M.  665* 
that  the  hills  eonalstsd  of  ehalky  eloae  and  eoa 
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E.  Awiming  the  ngioo  from  IVadg  Fmmm  to 
Um  Jtbtl  Jfouia  m  a  genenl  bamB  for  the  poiitkxi 
or  Hoicb,  nothing  brther  tonth  than  thJa  Jtbel 
^Ardifwppean  i  ^ive  the  ntamnrj  diitanoe  from 
U  tor  KaMi,  D«ir  would  any  point  on  the  wwt 
iide  of  the  wettern  ftee  of  thii  mountain  r^gioQ 
■nit,  until  we  get  quite  high  up  towards  Beer-eheba. 
Nor,  if  anj  site  in  this  direction  is  to  be  chosen,  is 
It  easy  to  account  for  «« the  way  of  Mount  Seir  ** 
being  mentioned  as  it  is,  Deut.  i.  2,  apparently  as 
the  customary  route  "  from  Horeb  "  thither.  But 
if,  as  further  reasons  will  suggest,  Kadesh  ky  prob- 
ably nesr  the  S.  W.  eurte  of  the  Deed  Sea,  then 
MMount  Seir'*  will  be  within  sight  on  the  £. 
during  all  the  latter  part  of  the  journey  **from 
Iloreb"  thither.  This  mountain  region  is  in 
iJUepert*s  map  hUd  down  as  the  territory  of  the 
.izAdtneM,  but  is  said  to  be  so  wild  and  rugged 
that  the  Bedouins  of  all  other  tribes  avoid  it,  nor 
has  any  road  e\'«r  traverKd  it  (Kobinson,  i.  186). 
Across  this  tlien  there  was  oo  pass;  the  choice  ot 
routes  ky  between  the  road  which,  leading  from 
£lath  to  Gaza  and  the  Shtftlah^  passes  to  the 
west  of  it,  and  that  which  ascends  from  the  northern 
extwuiity  of  the  Arabah  by  the  Ma'aleh  Alirabbim 
towards  Hebron.  The  reasons  for  thinliing  Uiat 
the  Israelites  took  this  ktter  course  are,  that  if  they 
had  tolcen  the  western,  Beer^heba  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  most  natural  route  of  their  first  at- 
tempted attack  (Kobinson,  i.  187).  It  would  also 
hate  brought  them  too  nesr  to  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  which  It  seems  to  have  been  the  Divine 
purpose  that  they  should  avoid.  But  above  all,  the 
features  of  the  country,  scantily  as  they  are  noticed 
in  Num.,  are  in  frvor  of  the  eastern  routo  from  the 
Aiabahand  Dead  Sea. 

One  site  fixed  on  for  Kadesh  is  the  'Ain  f-Bht^ 
dbeh  on  the  south  side  of  this  "  mountain  of  the 
Amorites,"  and  therefore  too  near  Horeb  to  fulfill 
the  eonditions  of  Deut  i.  2.  Messrs.  Rowlands  and 
Williams  {Bolif  CUy,  L  46d-4S8)  argue  strongly  in 
fiivor  of  a  site  lor  iCadesh  on  the  west  side  of  this 
whole  mountain  region,  towards  JtM  BekU,  where 
they  found  ^'S  lan^e  single  nuissor  small  hill  of 
solid  rock,  a  spur  of  the  mountain  to  the  north  of 
it,  immediately  rising  above  it,  the  only  visible 
naked  rock  in  the  whole  district."  They  found 
salient  water  rushing  from  this  rock  into  a  basin, 
but  soon  losing  itself  in  the  sand,  and  a  grand 
space  for  the  encampment  of  a  host  on  the  S.  W. 
side  of  it.  In  favor  of  it  they  allege,  (1)  the  name 
KdcWt  or  KikU$j  pronounced  in  I^glish  Kdddau 
ir  KAddd»e,  as  being  etactly  the  form  of  the  He- 
brew name  Kadesh;  (2)  the  positkm,  in  the  lineof 
:he  southern  boundary  of  Judah;  (3)  the  eorre- 
spondenoe  with  the  older  of  the  pkoes  mentioned, 
especially  the  places  Adar  and  Aamon,  which  these 
raveUers  reooflruize  in  Ackirat  and  Ateimeh^  other- 
vise  (as  in  Kiepert*s  map)  Kaddrat  and  Kotei- 
mth ;  (4)  its  position  with  regard  to  Jtbtl  ei^Ha- 
lalf  or  Jebtl  Utltl;  (5)  its  positkm  with  regard  to 
the  mountain  of  the  Amorites  (which  they  seem  to 
identify  with  the  tMstem face  of  the  plateau):  (6) 

«  What  is  mors  disputable  than  the  8.  boundary 
Ine  r  Jebel  tstUd  derivss  Its  sole  ■iKntflcaoce  from  a 
passsfs  noc  spseifled  In  Juramlah.  The  '*  mountain  of 
the  Amodtw,"  as  shown  above,  nssd  not  be  that  west- 
ern fees.    Mt.  Her  is  ss  aoeadbla  ten  elsewhers. 

ft  Beetwn^  iMt  nmp  ihows  a  Wadfi  KidUtt  eom- 
Spoodlng  III  pesitioa  nsarly  with  Jtdel  el'KuiUiu  given 
In  Klepert's.  en  the  authority  of  Abekan.  Zlmmer- 
■ann'i  Atlas,  smI.  z.,  gives  tl-(hatuak  ss  anolbsr 


ito  sttoatkn  with  reg»rd  to  the  grand  8.  W.  male 
to  Palestine  by  Beer-hOiai-roi  fiom  Egjfp^;  (7)  its 
distance  from  Sinai,  and  the  goodnem  of  Um  way 
thither;  (8)  the  aoeessibility  of  Mount  Her  ftnsa 
this  region.  Of  these,  2,  4,  5,  and  8,  seem  of  aa 
weight;  ^  1  'u  tk  good  deal  vreakened  by  the  fost 
that  some  sueh  name  seems  to  have  a  wide  range  ^ 
in  this  region;  8  is  of  considerable  foroe,  bai  seemi 
overbalanced  by  the  fact  that  the  whde  positian 
seems  too  far  west;  arguments  6  and  7  rstber  tend 
agamst  than  for  the  view  in  question,  any  westmi 
routo  being  unlikely  (see  text  above),  and  the 
**  goodnem  '*  of  the  road  not  being  disoovetahle, 
but  rather  the  revene,  from  the  Mosaic  reeoid. 
But,  above  all,  how  would  this  aeoord  with  **■  the 
way  of  Mount  Seir*'  being  that  fifom  Sinai  to 
Kadeah  Bamea?  (Deut  i.  2). 

In  the  map  to  Robinson's  last  edition,  a  Jebti 
el-Kudeis  is  given  on  the  authority  of  AbeksD. 
But  this  spot  would  be  too  fsr  to  the  west  for  the 
fixed  point  intended  in  Deut  i.  2  ss  Kadesh  Bar- 
nea.  Still,  taken  in  oonnection  with  the  region  eo^ 
deavored  to  be  identified  with  the  **■  mountain  of 
the  Amorites,*'  it  may  be  a  genenl  testimony  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  name  Kadesh  within  certain 
limits;  which  is  further  supported  by  tlie  names 
given  below.ft 

llie  indications  of  locality  strongly  point  to  a 
site  nesr  where  the  mountidn  of  the  Amorites  de- 
scends to  the  low  region  of  the  Arabah  and  Dead 
Sea.  TeU  Arad  is  perhapa  as  dear  a  local  moon* 
ment  of  the  event  of  Num.  szi.  1,  as  wa  can  ea- 
peot  to  find.  [Arad.]  ^The  Canaanitish  king 
of  Arsd  "  found  that  Israel  vras  coming  <<  by  the 
way  of  the  spies,"  and  **  fought  sgainst "  and 
"  took  some  of  them  prisoners."  The  suboeqnent 
defieat  of  this  king  is  deariy  connected  with  the 
pass  es-JS^o,  between  which  and  the  TeU  Arad  a 
line  drawn  ought  to  give  us  the  direction  of  rooto 
intended  by  **  by  the  vray  of  the  spies; "  accordingly, 
within  a  day's  Journey  on  eitha*  side  of  this  line 
produced  towards  the  Arabah,  Kadcsh-Baraea 
shodd  be  sought  for.  [Hormah.1  Nearly  the 
same  ground  appesrs  to  have  been  toe  scene  of  the 
prerious  discomfiture  of  the  Isrselites  rehellaously 
attemptiog  to  foroe  their  way  by  this  peas  to  oeeupy 
the  *^  mountain  "  where  *«  the  Amalekitee  and  Am- 
orites  *'  wers  «*  before  them  "  (Num.  ziv.  46;  Jndg. 
i.  17);  farther,  however,  this  defeat  is  said  to  have 
been  *»in  Seir  "  (Deut  i.  44).  Now,  whether  we 
admit  or  not  with  Stanley  (^S.  #  P.  94  noto)  that 
Edom  had  at  this  period  no  territory  west  of  the 
Arabah,  which  Is  perhape  doabtfnl,  yet  then  esn 
be  no  room  for  doubt  that  **  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites  "  must  at  any  rate  be  taken  aa  their 
western  Umit  Hence  the  overthrow  in  Seir  must 
be  east  of  that  mountain,  or,  at  f^uihest,  on  its 
esstem  edge.  The  *<  Seur "  alluded  to  may  be  the 
western  edge  of  the  Arabah  below  the  es-S£/apaas. 
When  thus  driven  back,  they  **  abode  in  Kadesh 
many  days  '*  (Deut  L  46).  The  city,  whether  we 
prefer  Kadesh  simply,  or  Kadesh-Bamea,  aa  it« 
designation,  cannot  have  belonged  to  the  Amorites, 


name  Ibr  the  well-known  hill  Madmak^  or  Mod* 
Ijlng  within  view  of  the  point  dsecrlbert  above,  tnm 
WiUianM'i  H0I9  OUf,  i.  488,464.  Thto  Is  towmrds  the 
esst,  a  good  deal  neaier  the  Doad  Sea,  and  so  fet 
mors  sultablo.  Vurther,  Robertroa's  map  in  Stewart^ 
lh$  Tmt  0Md  <*«  Kfum  plaoes  aa  'Am  JUmdn  nmM 
the  jnnecion  of  the  Wadf  Abyad  with  the  Wadw  d 
Jritk ;  but  in  this  m^  am  toksns  of 
In  the  diawlag. 
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Ir  ilMM  after  tfadr  viclory  would  probably  bme 
iispated  posKBaion  of  it;  nor  could  it  if  pkiiuj 
Amoiiysh,  have  beeo  ^  in  the  utteimost  of  the 
bocder  *'  of  Edom.  It  may  be  ooi\jeetured  that  it 
lay  in  the  debHtabte  ground  between  the  Amoritee 
ud  Edom,  which  the  Uraelitea  in  a  menage  of 
courtesy  to  Edom  might  naturally  aesign  to  the 
fatter,  aod  that  it  waa  poenbly  then  occupied  in  &ct 
by  neither,  but  by  a  remnant  of  thoae  Horitec 
whom  Edom  (Deut  ii  13)  dialodged  fiom  the 
«^  mount  *'  Seir,  but  who  remained  as  reAigees  in 
that  arid  and  unenviable  region,  which  perhaps  was 
the  sole  remnant  of  their  previous  possessions,  and 
whiefa  they  still  called  by  the  name  of '« Seir/*  their 
r**riareh.  This  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  "  the 
edg»  of  the  land  of  Kdom  '*  still  being  at  Mount 
Hot  (Num.  xxxiii.  37),  nor  with  the  Israelites  re- 
garding this  debatable  ground,  after  dispossessing 
the  Amorites  from  **  tl^ir  mountain,"  as  pertain- 
iiu;  to  thdr  own  **  south  quarter.'*  If  this  view  be 
admissible,  we  micht  re^ud  "  Bamea  '*  as  a  He- 
braized remiuuit  of  the  Uorite  language,  or  of 
some  Horite  name.^ 

The  nearest  approximation,  then,  which  can  be 
given  to  a  site  for  the  dty  of  Kadesh,  may  be  prob- 
aUy  attained  by  drawing  a  circle,  from  the  pass  es- 
SAfa^  at  the  radius  of  about  a  day*s  journey;  its 
southwestern  quadrant  will  intersect  the  **  wilder- 
ness of  Paran,*'  or  e^>7U,  which  is  there  overhung 
by  the  superimposed  plateau  of  the  mountain  or  the 
Amorites;  while  its  southeastern  one  will  cross 
what  has  been  deugnated  as  the  "  wilderness  of 
Zln.**  This  seems  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the 
passages  of  Genesis,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy, 
wliiieh  refer  to  it.  The  nearest  site  in  harmony 
with  this  view,  which  has  yet  been  suggested  (Rob- 
inson, ii.  175),  is  undoubtedly  the  *Atn  ei~  Weibth, 
To  this,  however,  is  opposed  the  remark  of  a  trav- 
eller (Stanley,  A  cf  P.  p.  96)  who  went  probably  with 
a  deliberate  intention  of  testing  the  local  features 
in  refioenoe  to  this  suggestion,  that  it  does  not 
aflbrd  among  its  **  stony  shelves  of  three  or  four 

feet  high  "  any  proper  « eUff"  (7^0),  sneh  as 

is  the  word  specially  describing  that  **  rock  "  (A. 
y.)  from  which  the  water  gushed.  It  Is  however 
nearly  opposite  the  Wady  Chwoeir^  the  great 
opening  into  the  steq)  eastern  wall  of  the  Arabah, 
and  therefore  the  most  probabfa  **  highway "  by 
whieh  to  **pass  through  the  border"  of  Edom. 
But  until  further  examination  of  local  features  has 
been  made,  which  owing  to  the  filghtfUlly  desolate 
diaracter  of  the  region  seems  very  difficult,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  push  identification  further. 
Notioe  is  due  to  the  attempt  to  discover  Kadesh 


A  TOxat  has  sugeested  7^"^^,   «>»  ^  wander- 

tag,  wm  Bedouin ;  but  1}  doss  not  occur  as  <<  son  *' 

la  the  wrItingB  of  Moses.  The  reading  of  the  LXX. 
la  Hum.  zzxiv.  4,  Kdhft  rov  Bofi^,  isems  to  Ikvor 
•m  doIIoo  that  Vi  waa  regarded  by  them  as  a  man's 
lasM.  The  nam»  "Meribah"  Is  accounted  for  in 
Mom.  zz.  18.     [MxamAB.]     [Bimonls   ss   cited  by 


3aasnhis  ngards  $3*^9  **  ^^"""^  ^^)  ^'P*'^  eauntr^ff 
lod  7]J,  wamdtring,  t.  TpW—JL.] 

*  It  majr  be  perhaps  a  Horite  word,  corrupted  so  as 
to  haar  a  algnifloatkn  In  the  Hebrew  and  Arable ;  bat, 
lasuiiilBil.  it  to  be  from  the  root  msanlDg  ^  boUoeas,** 
vMsh  exlsta  in  various  forms  in  the  Heb.  aod  Arab., 
may  be  soma  eooneetlon  between  that  name, 
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In  Pelra,  this  metropolis  of  the  Nabathxins  (Slai- 
ley,  8,  4"  P*  P*  04),  embedded  in  the  mountslns  to 
which  the  name  of  Mount  Seir  is  admitted  by  al 
authorities  to  apply,  and  almost  overhung  by  Mount 
Hot.  No  doubt  the  word  SeiAy  *«  cliff,"  is  used  as 
a  proper  name  occasionally,  and  may  probably  in  3 
K.  ziv.  7;  Is.  xri.  1,  be  identified  with  a  city  or 
spot  of  territory  belonging  to  Edom.  But  the  two 
sites  of  Petra  and  Mount  Hor  are  surely  £sr  too 
close  for  each  to  be  a  distinct  camping  station,  ss 
in  Num.  xxxiii.  36.  87.  The  camp  of  Israel  would 
have  probably  covered  the  site  of  the  city,  the 
mountain,  and  several  a4)aoent  valleys.  But,  further, 
the  site  of  Petra  must  have  been  as  thoroughly 
Edomitish  territory  as  was  that  of  Bozrah,  the 
then  capital,  and  could  not  be  described  as  being 
«'  in  the  uttermoet "  of  their  border.  "  Mount  Seir  *' 
was  **  given  to  Ksau  for  a  possession,"  iu  which  he 
was  to  be  unmolested,  and  not  a  "  ft>ot*s  breadth  '* 
ctf  his  land  was  to  be  taken.  This  seems  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  quiet  encampment  of  the  whole  of 
Israel  and  permanency  there  for  "  many  days,''  as 
also  with  their  subsequent  territorial  possession  of 
it,  for  Kadesh  is  always  reckoned  as  a  town  in  the 
southern  border  bebnging  to  Israel.  Neither  does 
a  IKendly  request  to  Im  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
land  of  Edom  come  suitably  from  an  invader  who 
had  seized,  and  vras  occupying  one  of  its  most  dif- 
ficult passes;  nor,  again,  is  the  evident  temper  of 
the  Edomites  and  their  precautions,  if  they  oon- 
tempUted,  ss  they  certainly  did,  armed  resistance 
to  the  violation  of  their  territory,  consistent  with 
that  invader  being  allowed  to  settle  himself  by 
anticipation  in  sudi  a  position  without  a  stand 
being  made  against  him.  But,  lastly,  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  city  Kadesh  with  "  the  mountain  ^  the 
Amorites,''  and  its  connection  with  the  assault 
repulsed  by  the  Amalekites  and  Canaanites  (Deut 
i.  44;  Num.  xiv.  48),  pomts  to  a  site  wholly  away 
from  Mount  Seir. 

A  paper  in  the  Jommal  of  Sacred  Literature, 
AinrU,  1860,  enUtled  A  Critical  En^wnf  into  ike 
lioule  of  the  Exodnu,  discards  all  the  received  sites 
for  Sinai,  even  that  of  Mount  Hor,  and  fixes  on 
Elusa  {el-Kakaah)  as  that  of  Kadesh.  The  aigu- 
ments  of  this  writer  will  be  considered,  as  a  whole, 
under  Wilderness  of  Wandering. 

Kadesh  appears  to  have  maintained  itself,  at 
lesst  as  a  name,  to  the  days  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
{L  c.)  and  those  of  the  writer  of  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Judith  (i.  9  [A.  V .  lUdes] ).  The  "  wilder- 
ness of  Kadesh  '*  occurs  only  ui  Ps.  xxix.  8,  and  is 
probably  undistlnguishable  from  that  of  Zin.  As 
regards  the  name  **  Kadesh,"  there  seems  some 
doubt  whether  it  be  originally  Hebrew.* 

■opposed  to  indircata  a  ahrioe,  and  the  Bn-Hlshpat  ^i 
Fountain  ol  Judgment  The  connection  of  the  priestly 
and  judicial  ftmetlon,  haring  for  its  root  the  regarding 
as  lacrad  whatever  is  authoritative,  or  the  deducing 
all  HubordinatB  authority  from  the  EUghwt,  would  sup- 
port this  view.  Oompare  also  the  double  Ainctioos 
united  in  Shaikh  and  Oadi-  Further,  <m  this  suppo- 
sition, a  more  fordble  wasa  acemea  to  the  name  Kadcah 
JtfmteA  1-  (*  atrifc  ^  ot  ^  contention,**  being  as  it  were 
a  permsion  of  Mij^xs^sa  Judgment — a  taking  It  m 
partttn  dtteri^fnm.  For  the  Heb.  and  Arab,  derivatives 

fton  thia  aaaas  root  sse  Oss.  Ler.  s.  ▼.  tt^Ti 


ing  It.  aansss  of  ^  be  holy,  or  (pM)  to  sanoilQr,  as  a 
prIssS  or  to  keep  holy,  as  the  Sabbath,  and  (pual)  Its 
passive;  also  €k>lil  Lex.  Arab,  lot,  1  Jgd.  Bat.  1668^ 

s.  V.  (UtfJ^S*     The  derived  senss,  BJ'JIJ,  a  mats 
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AlniMt  way  pnhiAAt  dtintkm  for  Kadtah  «  ttm 

pounds  of  the  Scriptonl  Duratiw  ii  equally  op- 
posed to  the  hnprasdon  derived  ftxmi  the  tspeet  of 
the  region  theratboiits.  Ko  spot  perhape,  in  the 
locality  above  indicated,  oonld  now  be  an  eligible 
lite  for  the  hoet  of  the  IneUtea  **  for  many  daji.** 
Jerome  epealu  of  it  aa  a  **  dcMit  **  in  hii  day,  and 
maltes  no  allusion  to  any  city  there,  althoai^  the 
tonib  of  Miriam,  of  which  no  modcni  travelkr  has 
Umnd  any  vestige,  had  there  its  truUtional  site. 
It  Is  possiMe  that  the  greet  volume  of  water  which 
in  the  rainy  seseon  sweeps  by  the  great  ei^eib  and 
other  wadies  into  tht  S.  W.  comer  of  the  Ghor, 
mi^ht,  if  duly  husbanded,  have  once  created  an 
artificial  oasis,  of  which,  with  the  ne^^eet  of  such 
industry,  every  trace  hsa  since  been  lost.  But,  as 
no  attempt  Is  made  here  to  fix  on  a  definite  site 
for  Kadedi  as  a  dty,  it  la  enough  to  obaerve  that 
the  olgection  appliea  in  neariy  equal  force  to  neariy 
all  aolutiona  of  the  queation  of  which  the  Scriptural 
namtlTe  admita.  H.  H. 

KAIXBOBL  ('V^in  [«*«  -^wiA  btfore 
God,  i.  e.  hia  aervant]:  Kaifu^K;  [in  Neh.  rii.  43, 
Vat.  Ko/MnyX:]  Cedmihtl\  one  of  the  Levitea  who 
with  his  luDiily  rstunied  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel,  and  apparently  a  repreeentative  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Hodaviah,  or,  as  he  is  elsewhere  called, 
Hode^-ah  or  Judah  (Ecr.  U.  40;  Neh.  'A\.  43).  In 
the  first  attempt  which  was  made  to  rebuild  the 
Temple,  Kadmiet  and  Jeshua,  probably  an  elder 
member  of  the  same  house,  were,  together  with 
their  familiw,  appointed  by  Zerubbabd  to  superin- 
tend the  workmen,  and  chelated  in  the  thanks^ 
giring-eervioe  by  which  the  laying  of  the  foundation 
was  solemnised  (Ear.  ill.  9).  His  house  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  ooofeasion  of  the  people  on 
the  day  of  humiliation  (Neh.  is.  4,  5),  and  irith 
the  other  Leritas  joined  the  princes  and  priests  in 
a  solemn  compact  to  aeparate  themaelvea  to  walk 
in  God*s  kw  (Neh.  z.  9).  In  the  parallel  liaU  of 
1  Eadr.  he  ia  called  Cadmxbl. 

KAIXMONITES,  THE  OSblj^n,  <•  t. 
•*  the  Kadmonite "  {dweUer  in  the  tat£\  :  rohs 
K<S/t«0MUovt;  Alez.  omits:  CWmorMHw),  a  people 
named  in  Gen.  xt.  19  only;  one  of  the  nations  who 
it  that  time  occupied  the  land  promised  to  the 
descendants  of  Abnun.  The  name  is  from  a  root 
KetUm,  signifying  ** eastern,"  and  alao  ^'ancient  ** 
((ka.  The*,  p.  1196). 

Bochart  {Chan.  I.  19;  PhaL  It.  36)  derivea  the 
Kadmonites  from  Cadmus,  and  ftuiher  identifies 
them  with  the  Hirites  (whose  place  they  fiU  in  the 
above  list  of  nations),  on  the  ground  that  the 
Hivites  occupied  Mount  Hermon,  "  the  most  east- 
erly part  of  Canaan."  But  Hermon  cannot  be  said 
to  be  on  the  east  of  Canaan,  nor,  if  it  were,  did  the 
Hivites  live  there  so  exclusively  as  to  entitle  them 
;o  an  appellation  derived  from  that  circumstance 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  1082).  It  is  more  probaUe  that  the 
name  Kadmonite  in  ita  one  occurrence  ia  a  aynonym 
for  the  Bknk-Kedbm  —  the  *«ehihlren  [aotis]  of 
the  East/*  the  general  name  which  in  the  Bible 
Appears  to  be  givett  to  the  tribea  which  roved  in  the 

proadtata,  fom.  ntZ5^j7,  a  harlot,  daas  net  appear 
«i>oecortn  the  Aimb. :  It'isto  bereforvedtolbenotlon 
et  prosUtutloa  In  honor  of  an  idoU  as  the  Syrians  In 
Ihmt  or  Aitarte,  tho  Babylonisiis  ia  that  of  MjrUtta 
Jiarod.  i.  180),  and  is  conveyed  In  the  Qraak  UpMouAoc. 
rfDoaATar,  vol  Ii   p.  1128  a.]    This  lepoMve  ouaton 


teaelt  OB  tha  eail  and 


O. 


*  The  Kadmonitea  even  at  HeraioB  might  ba 
aaid  to  be  on  tho  eaat  aa  compared  e.  p.  with  tht 
adoniana  oo  the  weaL  •*  Thia  name,**  aaja  Thon- 
aon,  *(  ia  still  pnaetned  among  the  Noaairijeh  notth 
of  Tripoli,  and  they  have  a  tradltioo  that  thdr 
anceaton  were  expdied  from  PaleatiDe  by  Joafana. 
It  ia  curioua  alao  that  a  fragment  of  this  strange 
people  still  ding  to  their  original  home  at  *Am^ 
FU,  Zaora,  and  GMjar,  near  the  foot  of  Hermon. 
I  have  repeatedly  travelled  among  them  m  thdr 
own  mountains,  and  many  things  in  their  phjsi> 
ognomy  and  manners  gave  me  the  idea  that  tfwy 
were  a  remnant  of  the  most  aneient  inhabitants  of 
thiscoontiy**  (I^fMf^BooA,  i.  24S).  H. 

KALXAI  [S  syl.]  &Jl  [peril,  mcijl  tme  <f 
God^  his  messenger,  Ges.] :  KoXAot;  [Vat  Alex. 
FA.1  omit;  FA."  SoAAo;:]  ainf),  a  priest  in  tha 
days  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua.  He  waa  one 
of  the  chiefo  of  tho  lathers,  and  represented  tho 
fomily  of  SaUai  (Neh.  xU.  20). 

KA^AH  (nprj  Ireed  or  fdnw  of  retd»\% 
Koi^^;  Alex.  Kcuw:  Oma),  one  of  the  places 
which  formed  the  landmaika  of  the  boundary  of 
Aaber ;  apparently  next  to  Zidon-rabbah,  or  *«  great 
Zidon  "  (Joah.  xix.  28  only).  If  thia  infeiente  ia 
correct,  then  Kanah  can  hardly  be  identified  in  the 
modem  village  KAna,  aix  milea  inland,  not  frosn 
Zidon,  but  (h>m  T^te,  nearly  20  mika  aouth  thereot 
The  identification,  first  proposed  by  Robinaon  {BibL 
Re$.  ii.  456),  haa  been  generally  aooq>ted  by  trarel- 
lers  (Wilson,  Landt,  ii.  230;  Porter,  Handbook, 
396;  Schwarz,  192;  Van  de  Vdde,  i.  180).  Van 
de  Velde  (i.  209)  also  treats  it  as  the  native  pboe 
of  the  **  iroman  of  Canaan  "  (ywii  Xoroyam)  who 
cried  after  our  Lord.  But  the  former  identification^ 
not  to  speak  of  the  latter —  in  which  a  connection 
is  assumed  betvreen  two  words  radically  distinct  — 
seems  untenable.  An  ^Atn-Kana  is  marked  in  tho 
map  of  Van  de  Velde,  about  8  miles  S.  E.  of  Saida 
(Zidon),  ckise  to  the  eonspicoous  village  Jmyua,  at 
which  latter  place  Zidon  Ilea  frill  in  view  (Van  da 
Velde,  ii.  437).  Thia  at  leaat  anawera  more  neariy 
the  requirements  of  the  text.  But  it  ia  put  forward 
aa  a  mere  cor^jecture,  and  muat  abide  ftirther  In- 
vestigation. G. 

•  That  the  rilkge  of  bU  mentioned  by  Rob- 
inson  (BM.  Ret,  ii.  466)  and  generaOy  aeeepted  by 
travellen,  is  the  one  referred  to  in  Joeh.  xix.  28 
seems  probable  for  various  reasons.  Assnmii^ 
Betbh  (which  see)  to  have  been,  as  Enaebioa 
daima,  eight  milea  eaat  of  Ptolemua,  we  muat  take 
our  point  of  departure  in  giring  the  Imundariea  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  26)  a  little  south  of  Achxib,  or 
Ecdippa,  the  situation  of  which  may  be  laid  down 
with  certainty.  Passing  by  Hdkath  and  Hali,  the 
sits  of  which  la  loat,  we  come  to  Beten  on  the  road 
southward  tovrard  Carmel.  That  Beten  lay  inland 
might  be  imagined,  inaamoch  as  the  Aaherites  did 
not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  fita* 
Achxib  to  Aocho  {Akka),    The  border  then 


seems  mors  suited  to  those  popakms  and 

regions  than  to  the  hard,  bare  llfo  of  the 

example  of  eastern  nomendaturs  travelling  for  vetf 

at  an  early  period,  Oadla  may  peiliaps  be  snmatid  a« 

iMMd  upon  Kadesh,  and  carried  to  Spain 

PhoBnlcfias. 


by 


KAKAH,  THB  RIVEB 

RNitbvud  to  Afthahfcph,  which  i*  probaUy  Shaffa, 


KASKOB 
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>,  of  the  praent  day  (lee  Acbbhaph).  Pmb- 
mg  by  Ahunmalek  (<oL  Wadg  et-Afeiik  north  of 
Cvmel)  and  Amad  and  Mkhml,  two  unknown 
■tea,  we  come  to  Carmel.  This  fixes  the  direction 
of  tiba  route  by  which  the  border  is  designated. 
From  thia  point  the  boidv  tarns  eaatwaid,  and  at 
Its  janetion  with  the  lot  of  Zebnlun  its  direction 
pli^ily  turns  northward,  and  passing  pkoes  idenU- 
fied  with  a  degree  of  probability,  it  reaches  Kana, 
snd  the  border  of  the  great  Zidon.  Now  it  is 
slitjeeted  that  Tyre  is  mw^  nearer  this  Kana  than 
Zidon.  Bat  it  mast  be  remembered  that  at  this 
sariy  period  Zidon  was  probably  greater  than  Tyre, 
sod  thai  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  are  themselves 
saOed  Zidonians.  It  may  hare  been,  that  at  that 
period  the  territory  of  Zidon  extended  nearer  to 
Kanah  than  it  did  in  later  times  when  I'yrian 
power  had  interposed  between  it  and  Zidon.  In 
any  caae,  the  eastern  border  is  simply  said  to  have 
estended  from  Kanah  eren  unto  great  Zidon. 

This  does  not  make  it  necessary  that  the  dty 
walls  should  be  understood,  which  supposition 
would  be  forbidden  by  the  historical  fSwt  that  the 
territofy  of  Zidon  remained  unconquered ;  and 
whether  we  suppose  that  the  territory  of  Asher 
stretched  to  the  northward  of  the  parallel  of  Tyre, 
toward  Zidon,  or  not,  in  either  case  it  is  inadmis- 
lable  to  extend  it  to  the  city  gates,  just  as  it  is 
inadmissible  to  extend  it  (ver.  99)  to  the  gates  of 
Tjre  itself.  The  existence  of  the  name  Kanah, 
nnchanged  by  centuries,  in  a  spot  haying  so  many 
claims  for  reeognition  as  the  one  intended  (Josh, 
xix.  S8),  must  fix  the  identification  with  a  reason- 
sble  degree  of  certainty,  and  forestall  the  attempt 
to  establish  the  site  at  the  obscure  *Ain  Kana  near 
Jerfun,  S.  £.  of  StOda, 

Van  de  Vekle's  attempt  (i.  909)  to  estoblish  this 
site  as  the  place  of  birth  (^  the  **  woman  of  Canaan'* 
is  to  be  r^jiected  on  philological  grounds.  Xoi'anua 
isderiTaUefromXaMutyf  not  from  Kara*  Further- 
more, fiv  Xoirawua  (Matt  xr.  93),  Mark  (vii.  96) 
haa  In^o^vtffffOj  designating  race  and  nation- 
ality, not  place  of  birth  or  residence.  It  wouM 
have  been  possible  for  a  Jewess  to  have  resided  in 
Kana  or  be  bom  there,  but  the  Evangelist  wishes 
to  designate  this  woman  as  not  a  JewtUy  but  a 
faieigner,  a  CanaamUn,  G.  E.  P. 

KA'KAH,  THB  RIYEB  (HJiJ  bnj  =the 

torrent  or  wady  K.:  XcAjcoMt,  ^^poeyl  Ka^oMdx 
A3a,  rtifUifPos  Kaim  and  ^apoyl  Kaycu:  VaUit 
arvncmeU),  a  stream  fidling  into  the  Mediterranean, 
which  formed  the  division  between  the  territories 
of  Ephrsim  and  Bfanasseh,  the  former  on  the  south, 
the  latter  on  the  north  (Josh.  xvi.  8,  xvii.  9).  No 
light  appean  to  be  thrown  on  its  sitoation  by  the 
Andent  Venions  or  the  Onomasticon.  Dr.  Robin- 
son (in.  136)  idenUfies  tt  •'  without  doubt  '*  with  a 
wady,  which  taking  its  rise  in  th^  central  moaiH 
Una  of  Ephimim,  near  Akrabeh^  some  7  miles  S.  £. 
of  Nabhu,  crosses  the  country  and  enten  tha  sea 
Joat  above  Jafih  as  Nakr  tt-Avjeh  ;  bearing  during 
part  of  its  eouise  the  name  of  Wady  Ktmnh.  But 
this,  though  perhaps  sufficiently  important  to  serve 
•s  a  boundary  between  two  tribes,  and  though  th* 
ttcntion  of  the  name  is  in  its  fovor,  is  surely  too 
tsr  south  to  have  been  the  boundary  between 
Bohnim  and  Manaaseh.  Tlieeo^Jeetareof  Sehwan 
01)  is  more  plausible  — that  it  is  a  wady  which 
wwt  of  and  doss  to  .AMiai,  al  *ilsn  <<- 


Kkataabf  and  foUs  into  the  sea  as  yahr  FaUrit 
and  which  bean  also  the  name  of  Wady  al-Khaa$ai 
—  the  reedy  stream.  This  haa  its  more  northerly 
position  in  its  fiivor,  and  also  the  sgrecment  ia 
signification  of  the  names  (Kanah  meaning  also 
rndy).  But  it  should  not  he  forgotten  tlutt  the 
luune  Khaitalf  is  borne  by  a  kige  tract  of  the 
maritime  plain  at  this  part  (Stanley,  B.  4  P.  960) 
Porter  pronounees  for  N.  Akhdar^  close  below 
Oesarea.  G. 

*  SJkFBR  OH  CAPER  (from  ithrwuptt  and 
in  Lat.  ccqiparu).    Many  suppose  this  fruit  or  pfaint 

to  be  meant  in  Ecdes.  xii.  6  by  n?S»:3Sn,  **  the 

caper,**  instead  of  «« desire"  (A.  V.).*  1^  word 
occun  only  in  that  passage.  The  meaning  then  is 
that,  aa  one  of  the  signs  and  efltcts  of  old  age,  the 
caper  (accustomed  to  be  eaten  for  its  stimulating 
properties)  shall  at  length  lose  its  power  to  excite 
the  appetite  of  the  a^  or  restore  to  them  their 
lost  vigor.    The  article  in  the  Hebrew  (as  above) 

and  the  verb*s  semi-figurative  sense  O^J!*),  «  shaO 
break  **  se.  its  compact  or  promise)  fiivor  this  ex- 
pknation.  Cdsius  {Hierob.  i.  909  ft*)  mentions 
some  of  the  authorities  in  support  of  this  riew. 
Prof.  Stnsrt  adopts  it  ( Ommeniary  en  EeeUaintt€$^ 
p.  897  f.);  also  Hitrig,  Hatidb,  turn  A.  T.  vii.  p. 
913.  It  is  the  transition  of  the  Sept,  Syr.,  and 
Vulg.  See  Winer,  Rtaho,  i.  650.  The  caper 
(written  also  kapptr)  is  very  abundant  in  Palestine. 
It  **  is  always  pendant  or  trailing  on  the  ground. 
The  stems  hare  short  recurved  spines  bdow  the 
junction  of  each  leaf.  The  leavea  are  oval,  of  a 
gkwsy  green,  and  in  the  warmer  situations  are  ever- 
green. The  bloesom  is  very  open,  loose,  and  white, 
with  many  long  like  anthere.  The  fruit  is  a  large 
pod,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  walnut.  It  is 
the  bod  of  the  flower  that  is  pickled  and  exported 
aa  a  sauce."  (Tristram,  Nat  HiaU  of  the  Bible, 
p.  458.)  H. 

KARE'AH  (jrV  [bald^€ad\i  Kd^«: 
C7<iree),  the  father  of  Johanan  and  Jonathan,  who 
supported  Geda]iah*s  authority  and  avenged  his 
murder  (Jer.  xl.  8,  13,  15,  16,  xU.  11,  13, 14,  16, 
xUi.  1,  8,  xUU.  9,  4,  5).  He  is  elsewhere  callsd 
Carsah. 

KARKA'A  (with  the  def.  artide,  TI^TW^ 
[hoUim^  /oimdnfum]  :  lU8i|f,  in  both  m4s.  ; 
Symm.  transbting,  fSo^or :  Caroaa\  one  of  the 
buidmarks  on  the  south  boundary  ot  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3),  and  therefore  of  the  Holy 
Land  itself.  It  lay  between  Addar  and  Axmon, 
Azinon  being  the  next  point  to  the  Mediterranean 
( Wady  el-Arith).  Karkaa,  however,  is  not  found 
in  the  specification  of  the  boundary  in  Num.  xxxiv., 
and  it  is  worth  notice  that  while  in  Joshua  the  lice 

is  said  to  make  a  detour  (33D)  to  Karkaa,  In 
Numben  it  runs  to  Axmon.  Nor  does  ths  nams 
occur  in  the  subsequent  lists  of  the  southern  dtaes 
in  Josh.  XV.  91-39,  or  xix.  9-8,  or  in  Neh.  xl.  95, 
Ac.  Eusebius  ( Onomaffioon,  ^AKopied)  perhaps 
speaks  of  it  as  then  existing  Mfiii  4ffrlp)^  but  at 
any  rale  no  subsequent  traveller  or  geognpher  ^ 
pean  to  hare  mentioned  it.  G. 

KAB'KOR  (with  the  def.  artide, '^[^njjn 
[/ouwfoiJbR,  Ges.;  or  perh.  fiat  and  nfi  ffroimd, 
Diek.j:  Kapitdp;  Alex.  Kapita:  Vnlg.  transbtins, 
rtqtdet/^^bant),  the  plsee  in  which  the  remnant  of 
thehostofZebshand  Zalmuuna  which  had  sscapsd 
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the  rout  of  tlie  Jordu  Yalky  were  encamped,  when 
Gideon  bunt  upon  and  igmin  diepened  them  (Jndg. 
viii.  10).  It  mutt  bate  been  on  the  eeat  of  tbe 
lordan,  beyond  the  district  of  the  towns,  in  the 
•pen  wastes  inhabited  by  the  nomad  tribes  — 
■•  them  that  dwelt  in  tents  on  the  east  of  Nobah 
and  Jogbebah'*  (ver.  11).  But  it  is  diiBcuH  to 
believe  that  it  can  have  been  so  ftr  to  the  south  as 
It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {OnomatL 
Kapicd  and  **  Csrcar  **),  namely  one  day*s  Jooraey 
(about  16  miles)  north  of  IVtra,  where  in  their 
time  stood  the  finiress  of  Carcaria,  as  in  ours  the 
csstle  of  Ktrek  el-Shobak  (Burekhaidt,  19  Aug. 
1812).  The  name  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  Si 
•^RARACA,  or  Charsx,  a  pbu»  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  mentioned  once  in  the  Maocaliean  history ; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  either  for  or  against 
the  identification  of  the  two. 

If  Ktmawat  be  Kkkath,  on  which  Nobah  be- 
stowed his  own  name  (with  the  usual  fate  of  such 
innoTations  in  Palestine),  then  we  should  look  for 
Karkor  in  the  desert  to  the  cast  of  that  place: 
which  is  quite  far  enough  from  the  Jordan  Valley, 
the  scene  of  the  first  encounter,  to  justify  both 
Josephus*8  expression,  96^  woA^  i^nt-  ^ii-  6, 
§  6),  and  the  careless  "  security  **  of  the  Midianites. 
But  no  traces  of  such  a  name  have  yet  been  dis- 
eovered  hi  that  direction,  or  any  other  than  that 
above  mentioned.  G. 

K  ART  AH  (n^"5i?  [city]:  ^  K4»ns\  Akx. 
KapBa'.  Cartha),  a  town  of  Zebulun,  which  with 
its  "  suburbs  "  was  allotted  to  the  Merarite  I^evites 
(Josh.  zxi.  34).  It  is  not  mentioned  either  In  the 
general  list  of  the  towns  of  this  tribe  (zix.  10-16), 
or  in  the  parallel  catalogue  of  I>evitical  cities  in 
1  Chr.  vi.,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  recog- 
nized since.  G. 

*  Van  de  Vdde  inserts  a  Tell  KHrddny  on  his 
Map  of  Palestine,  in  the  phun  a  little  inland  from 
Khai/a.  He  speaks  of  this  as  probably  the  Kartah 
of  Josh.  zxi.  84.  "  An  ancient  mill  and  numerous 
old  building  stones  "  mark  the  site.  (^S'yr.  <f  Pal. 
i,  289.)  H. 

KARTAK  Onnp  [doubU  city] :  Bc/iM*'; 
Alex.  Ko€UfMV\  [C!omp.  Aid.  KapBdv:]  Carthan)^ 
a  city  of  Naphtali,  allotted  with  iU  "  suburbs  "  to 
the  (jershonite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  32).  In  the 
parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  vi.  the  name  appears  in  the 
more  expanded  form  of  Rikjathaim  (ver.  76),  of 
which  Kaitan  may  be  either  a  provincialism  or  a 
contraction.  A  similar  change  is  observable  in 
Dothan  and  Dothalm.  The  LXX.  evidently  had  a 
iifierent  Hebrew  text  from  the  present  G. 

KATTATH  (ri^^^n  [imaa or  young]:  Ka- 
rayd$;  Alex.  KarraB:  Catheth),  one  of  the  cities 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  16).  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon.  Schwarz  (172) 
reports  that  <n  the  JerwaUm  MegiUah^  Kattath 
^  is  said  to  be  the  modem  Katunith,"  which  he 
seeks  to  identify  with  Kana  eUM, — most  probably 
the  Cana  of  Gauler  of  the  N.  T.,  —  6  miln 
oortn  of  Seffurith,  partly  on  the  ground  that  Cana 
te  gives  in  the  Syriao  as  Katna,  and  partly  for 
Otber  but  not  very  palpable  ressons.  G. 

KB'BAB  (*^7il,  bladt  afciti,  bUuk-tkinned 
ndiS  (acs.:  Kii94f'-   Cedar)^  the  seoond  in  order 
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KRDAR 

of  the  KM  of  Ishmacl  (Geo.  zzv.  13;  1  Chr.  I 

29),  and  the  name  of  a  great  tribe  of  the  Aimla 
settled  on  the  northwest  of  the  peninsula  and  ths 
confines  of  Palestine.  Hits  tribe  seems  to  have 
been,  with  Tema,  the  chief  representative  of  Isb- 
mael*s  sons  in  the  western  portion  of  the  bnd  they 
originally  peopled.  The  "glory  of  Kedar  **  is  ra 
coined  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxi.  13-17)  in  the 
burden  upon  Arabia;  and  its  importance  may  also 
be  inferred  from  the  "  princes  of  Kedar,**  mentioned 
by  Ez.  (xxrii.  21),  as  well  as  the  pastoral  eharscter 
of  the  tribe :  <*  Arabia,  and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar, 
they  occupied  with  thee  in  lamlie,  and  rams,  snd 
goats;  in  these  [were  they]  thy  merchants."  Bat 
this  characteristic  is  maintained  in  severs]  other 
remarkable  passages.  In  Cant.  i.  6,  the  bhck  tents 
of  Kedar,  hbudt.  like  the  goat*s  w  camel  Vhair  tents 
of  the  modem  Bedawce,  are  forcibly  mentioned, 
**  I  [am]  bkck,  but  comely,  O  ye  daughten  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as  the  curtains  of  Solo- 
mon.** In  Is.  be.  7,  we  find  the  ^  flocks  of  Kedar,** 
together  with  the  rams  of  Nebaioth ;  and  in  Jer.  xfix. 
28,  *•  concerning  Kedar,  and  concerning  the  king- 
doms of  Hazor,**  it  is  written,  '*  Arise  ye,  go  up  to 
Kedar,  and  spoil  the  men  of  the  Fast  [the  Beke-Ks- 
dem].  Their  tents  and  their  fbrks  shsU  they  tske 
away;  they  shall  take  to  themselves  their  tcnt-eur- 
tains,  and  all  then-  vessels,  and  their  csmels**  (28, 29 ). 
They  appear  also  to  have  been,  like  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  present  day,  *'  archen  **  and  **  mighty 
men  **  (Is.  xxi.  17;  comp.  Ps.  cxx.  6).  That  they 
also  settled  in  villages  or  towns,  we  find  from  that 
magnificent  passage  of  Isaiah  (xlii.  11),  **  Let  ths 
wilderness  and  the  cities  thereof  lift  up  [their  vmee], 
the  rillages  [that]  Kedar  doth  inhabit;  let  the 
inhabitants  of  tlie  rock  sing,  let  them  shout  from 
the  top  of  the  mountains;  ** — unless  encampments 
ore  here  intended.^  But  dwelling  in  more  perma- 
nent habitations  than  tents  is  just  what  we  should 
expect  froi)  a  for-stretching  tribe  such  as  Kedar 
certainly  was,  covering  in  their  pasture-lands  and 
watering  pbuxs  the  western  desert,  settling  on  the 
borden  of  Palestine,  and  penetrating  into  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  where  they  were  to  be  the  t^ith- 
en  of  a  great  natk>n.  The  archen  and  wsrrion 
of  this  tribe  were  probably  engaged  in  many  of  the 
wan  whieh  the  **  men  of  the  Fast  *'  (of  whom 
Kedar  most  likely  formed  a  part)  waged,  in  alli- 
ance with  Midianites  and  othen  of  the  Bene-Ke- 
dem,  with  Israel  (see  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval's 
E»sm,  i.  180,  181,  on  the  war  of  Gideon,  etc.).  The 
tribe  seems  to  have  been  <Nie  of  the  most  conspic- 
uous of  all  the  Ishmaelite  tribes,  snd  henee  the 
Rabbins  call  the  Arabians  universally  by  this  name. ' 

In  Is.  xxi.  17,  the  desoendaijts  of  Kedar  are 
called  the  Bene-Kedar. 

As  a  link  between  IMble  history  and  Hohan>- 
madan  traditions,  the  tribe  of  Kedar  is  probalJy 
found  in  the  people  called  the  Cedrei  by  lliny,  on 
the  confines  of  Arabia  Petrm  to  the  south  <y.  If, 
V.  11);  but  they  have,  since  chwical  times,  beeomc 
merged  into  the  Arab  nation,  of  which  so  great  s 
part  must  have  sprung  from  them.  In  the  Mo- 
hammedan traditions,  Kedar  <^  is  the  ancestor  of 
Mohammad ;  snd  through  him,  although  the  gen* 
ealogy  is  brAcn  for  many  generationa,  the  anee^ 
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llj  of  the  btter  frc»n  Xshmael  is  curled.  {Bm 
GuMin,  /'Mai,  i.  176  ff.)  The  deeoent  of  the 
oolk  of  the  Anbs  from  Iihinael  we  have  elsewhere 
shown  to  rest  on  mdlspatable  grounds.  [Ish- 
XABL.]  £.  S.  P. 

KXJyEMJLB.  (nZ^THi,  L  e.  eosteon/:  Kc8- 
fui  [Alex,  in  1  Chr.  Ktiofi] :  Cednta),  the  jonngest 
•f  the  sons  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  zxr.  16;  1  Chr.  L  31). 

KED'EMOTH  Cm  I>ent.  end  Chion.  nHoiH ; 

in  Josh.  nO^  [beifummffi,  origm]:  KcSofuM, 
Bajc«8fu6a,  1^  Afjc^y,  ^  KoS/a^;  [Vat.  in  Josh, 
nil.  BaiccSiw<?,  in  1  Chr.  Kaia/Mt;]  Alex.  KcS- 
^iM0.  K«di|fiwd,  rcSo-cMf,  Ko/ii^BfltfO:  Cademoth, 
Cedimoth  [Jeihaon]),  one  of  the  towns  in  the  di»> 
tfict  cast  of  the  Dbm!  Sea  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  (Josh.  ziii.  18);  giren  with  its  *< suburbs" 
to  the  Ucrarite  Leritcs  (Josh.  zxi.  37;  1  Chr.  vi. 
79;  in  the  former  of  these  passages  the  name,  with 
the  rest  of  the  verses  3tf  and  37,  is  omitted  from 
the  Rec  Hebrew  Text,  and  from  the  Vulg.)-  It 
posnblj  conferred  its  name  on  the  *'  wilderness, 
sr  nreultivated  pasture  land  {Midbnr\  of  Kede- 
molh,'*  in  which  Israel  was  encamped  when  Moses 
asked  permission  of  Sihon  to  pass  through  ths 
eoontr/  of  the  Amorites;  although,  if  Kedemoth 
be  twsitcJ  as  a  Hebrew  word,  and  translated  **  East- 
em/*  the  same  dreumstance  maj  have  given  its 
name  both  to  the  citj  and  the  district.  And  this 
is  mon  probably  the  case,  since  **  Aroer  on  the 
brink  of  the  torrent  Amon  **  is  mentioned  as  the 
extreme  (south)  limit  of  Sihon*s  kingdom  and  of 
the  tefritory  of  Reuben,  and  the  north  limit  of 
Hoab,  Kedemoth,  Jahazah,  Heshbon,  snd  other 
towns,  being  apparentlj  north  of  it  (Josh.  xili.  16, 
Ae.),  while  the  wilderness  of  Kedemoth  was  cer- 
tainly outside  the  territory  of  Sihon  (Deut.  ii.  26, 
87,  ^.),  and  therefore  south  of  the  Amon.  This 
is  supported  by  the  terms  of  Num.  xzi.  23,  from 
which  it  would  appear  as  if  Sihon  had  come  out  of 
his  tenritory  into  the  wilderness;  although  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  fact  of  Jahez  (or  Jahazah) 
being  said  to  be  "  in  the  wilderness  "  (Num.  xxi. 
S3),  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  towns  named  in 
Josh.  xiii.  16-21  were  all  north  of  Amon.  As  in 
other  cases  we  must  await  further  investigation  on 
the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  phice  is  but  cas- 
nally  mentioned  in  the  Ononuutioon  (*' Cade- 
moth"),  but  yet  so  as  to  imply  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  wilderness.  No  other 
traveller  appears  to  have  noticed  it  (See  Ewald, 
<7escA.  u.  271.)  [Jahaz.] 

KBa>ESH  (D7;ij?j:  the  name  bona  by  three 
dtics  in  Palestine. 
L  (Kidijy;  Alex.   KtSct:  Cadu)  in  the  ex- 

a  Some  of  the  variations  in  the  LZX.  ars  rsmaric- 
sMs.  In  Judg.  iv.  9, 10,  Tat.  has  Kd^,  and  Alex. 
KaOff ;  but  In  v«r.  11,  [and  1  Chr.  vl.  76,]  they  both 
haw  VMtt-  In  2  K.  xv.  29  both  have  KcW^.  In 
Judg.  It.  and  ebewhere,  the  Pcshlto  YsrsloD  has  Bsosm- 
Haphtali  for  Kedeeh,  Rsoem  bdng  ths  Dame  which  in 
^•Tlsrgums  Is  eommonly  used  ftw  ths  Soothsm  K»- 
issh,  K.  Uamsa.    (Sea  Stanley,  &  4*  P.  94  noft ' 

9^fi  ii^P^-  J-  !>•  MtofaasUs  (Orient,  und  £e««. 
BSbUctiuk,  1778,  No.  M)  argnss  strsnoosoly  for  ths 
Jpntity  of  Bsroth  and  XedM  in  this  passage  with 
Mrytas  (BririU)and  Ksdash,  near  Fiiiiisss  (ass  abovis) ; 
Tot  tiHswstlng  and  Imsiilous  ss  is  the  atlsopt,  the 
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treme  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  28).  Whether 
this  is  identical  with  Kadesh-Bsmea,  which  wti 
actually  one  of  the  points  on  the  south  boundary  of 
the  tribe  (xv.  8:  Num.  xxxiv.  4),  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  Against  the  identification  is  the  differenoe  of 
the  name,— hardly  likdy  to  be  altered  if  the 
fiunous  Ksdesh  was  intended,  and  the  occurrence 
of  the  name  elsewhere  showing  that  it  was  of  com- 
mon use. 

2.  (K/8€i;  Alex.  Keacc:  Cedes),  a  dty  of  Iss»- 
chsr,  which  according  to  the  catalogue  of  1  Chr. 
vi.  was  aUotted  to  the  Qershonite  Lerites  (ver.  72). 
In  the  parallel  list  (Josh.  xxi.  28)  the  name  is 
KisHON,  one  of  the  variations  met  with  in  these 
lists,  for  which  it  is  impossible  satisfiiotorily  to  ao- 
count.  The  Kedesh  mentioned  among  the  citiea 
whose  kmgs  were  slain  by  Joshua  (Jo&.  xii.  22), 
in  company  with  Megiddo  and  Jokneam  of  Carmel, 
would  seem  to  have  been  this  city  of  Issachar,  and 
not,  as  is  commonly  accepted,  the  northern  pUoe 
of  the  same  name  in  Naphtali,  the  position  of 
which  in  the  catak)gue  would  naturally  have  been 
with  Hazor  and  Shimron-Meron.  But  this,  thoQ^ 
probable,  is  not  conclusive. 

3.  Kkdksh  (K«(8cf,  KiSiit,  K/lct,«  K9y4(; 
Alex,  also  Kci8cs:  Cedes):  slso  Kkdbsh  m  Gau- 

LEB  (b^b^a'fj,  ».  e.  <  K.  in  theGalil : "  i,  KdXris, 
jBtc.]  ip  tV  TaXiKala  [Vst  -Xsi-] :  Cedee  m  GaU 
tkeay.  and  once,  Judg.  iv.  6,  Kedesh-Napiitau 

C^V^??*!?. :  lU8i|»  Nt^8aX/  (Tat  -x«/i,  Atot 
-Aci]:'  CWes  Nq)htk(iii),  One  of  the  forti6ed 
cities  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  named  between  Il»- 
sar  and  Edrei  (Josh.  xix.  37);  appointed  as  a  city 
of  refuge,  and  aUotted  with  its  **  suburbs  "  to  the 
Qershonite  Uvites  (xx.  7,  xxi.  32;  1  Chr.  ri.  76). 
In  Josephus*s  account  of  the  northern  wars  ci 
Joshua  {Ant,  v.  1,  §  18),  he  apparently  refers  to  il 
as  marking  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Merom,  if 
Merom  be  intended  under  the  f<»m  Beroth.^  It 
was  the  residence  of  Barak  (Judg.  iv.  6),  and  there 
he  and  Deborah  assembled  the  tribes  of  Zebulun 
and  NaphtaU  before  the  conflict  (9,  10).  Near  it 
was  the  tree  of  Zaanaimim,  where  was  pitched  the 
tent  of  the  Kenites  Heber  and  Jael,  in  which  Sis- 
era  met  his  death  (ver.  11).  It  was  probably,  as 
its  name  implies,  a  **holy«  place**  of  great  an- 
tiquity, which  would  expkin  its  selection  as  one  of 
the  cities  of  refuge,  and  its  1  eing  chosen  by  the 
prophetess  as  the  spot  at  which  to  meet  the  war* 
riors  of  the  tribes  before  the  commencement  of  the 
struggle  <*for  Jehovah  against  the  mighty.'*  It 
was  one  of  the  pboes  talbm  by  Tiglath-Pileser  in 
the  reign  of  Pekah  (Joi.  AnU,  iz.  11,  $  1,  K^ioa; 
2  K.  XV.  St9);  and  hen  again  it  Is  mentioned  in 
immadiat<e  oonneetion  with  Haior.    Its  next  and 


eonolnsion  esnnot  bs  tsnabls.    (8ss  also  a  snbssqwnt 
paper  In  1774,  No.  116.) 

e  from  the  root  U/^iJ,  oflmmnn  Id  ths  Bsmltfs 
languages  (Gessnlus,  2TbM.  1198,  8).  Whether  there 
was  any  dlflbrBnes  of  signlileatlon  between  Kadesh 
and  Kedesh,  does  not  seem  at  all  elear.  Geseolus 
plaess  ths  fimner  in  oonneetion  with  a  similar  word 
whSoh  wonV  «sem  to  mean  a  person  or  thing  devoted 
to  the  inftunouB  rites  of  aodent  heathen  worRblp  — 
**  Soar  turn  sacrum,  tdqos  maseolnm ;  ^  "  but  he  does 
not  absolutely  ssy  that  ths  bad  force  resided  in  the 
name  of  the  place  Kadesh.'*  To  Kedesh  he  (Ives  a 
&vorsble  Interpsetatlon  — "Sacrarium."  The  Oldei 
Inter  prstsis,  ss  HlUer  and  Btaaonis  do  not 
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bit  appeanaoe  in  the  Bible  ii  aa  the  Meoe  of  a 
battle  betmen  Jonatbao  Maccabsiu  and  the  foraea 
of  Oemetriua  (1  Kacc.  xi.  63,  78,  A.  V.  Cades; 
Joa.  AnL  zlil  6,  $  6,  7).  After  this  time  it  ia 
apoken  of  bj  Joaephua  {B,  J,  ii.  18,  $  1 ;  It.  9, 
§  3,  irp^t  Kvhwraots)  aa  in  the  poasesaion  of  the 
Tyrians  —  '*  a  atrong  iobuid  <>  TillBge,"  well  forti- 
fied, and  with  a  great  number  of  inhabitanta:  and 
he  mentiona  that,  during  the  ai^  of  Giacala, 
Tltoa  renmved  hia  camp  thither  — a  diatance  of 
about  7  mika,  if  the  two  phuxa  are  oonectlj  iden- 
tified —  a  movement  which  allowed  John  to  make 
hia  escape. 

By  Euaebiua  and  Jerome  {Onomatt,  «« Cedca  *') 
it  ia  described  aa  lying  near  Paneaa,  and  SO  milea 
(Euaebiua  aaya  8  — ^— butthia  muat  be  wrong) 
feom  Tyre,  and  aa  called  Kudoaaoa  or  Cidiaaua. 
Brocardua  {Dticr,  ch.  iv.)  deacribea  it,  evidentlj 
from  personal  knowledge,  aa  4  leaguea  north  of 
Safety  and  aa  abounding  in  ruina.  It  was  visited  bj 
the  Jewish  travellers,  Ber\jamin  of  Tudeb  (a.  u. 
1170)  and  ha-Parchi  (a.  d.  1315).  The  former 
places  it  one  day's,  and  the  hitter  half-«-day's, 
joumej  tnm  Banias  (Bei^j.  of  Tudela  by  Asher,  i. 
82,  ii.  109,  420).  Making  allowances  for  imper- 
fect knowledge  and  errors  in  transcription,  there  is 
a  tolerable  agreement  between  the  alx>ve  accounts, 
reoofl^isable  now  that  Dr.  Kobinson  has  with 
great  probability  identified  the  spot  This  he  has 
done  at  Kadea,  a  village  situated  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Ard  et-Ifuleh^  the  great 
depressed  basin  or  tract  through  which  the  Jordan 
makea  ita  way  into  the  Sea  of  Merom.  Kadei 
Uea  10  Engliah  milea  K.  of  Sn/td,  4  to  the  N.  W. 
9f  the  upper  part  of  the  Sea  of  Merom,  and  12  or  18 
S.  of  BamoM.  The  vilkge  itaelf  "  ia  aituated  on 
a  rather  high  ridge,  Jutting  out  fW>m  the  weatem 
hilla,  and  overk)oldng  a  amall  green  vale  or  basin. 
.  .  .  Its  site  ia  a  aplendid  one,  well  watered 
and  aunounded  by  fertile  pbuns."  There  are 
numeroua  aaroophagi,  and  other  ancient  remains 
(Bob.  ii|.  866-«8;  see  alao  Van  de  Yelde,  ii.  417; 
Stanley,  866,  390).^ 

In  the  Greek  {Ku9(ats)  and  Syriae  {Kedesh  dt 
NaphiaVi)  texU  of  Tob.  i.  2,  —  though  not  in  the 
Vulgate  or  A.  Y.,  —  Kedesh  is  introduced  as  the 
birthplace  of  Tobias.  The  teit  is  exceedingly  cor- 
rupt, but  some  little  support  is  lent  to  this  reading 
by  tl)e  Vulgate,  which,  although  omitting  Kedesh, 
mentions  Safed  —  **  poet  viam  qusB  ducit  ad  Occi- 
dantem,  in  ainiatro  habena  dritatem  Saphet.** 

The  name  Kedesh  exists  much  farther  noith  than 
the  possessions  of  Napbtali  wouki  appear  to  have 
extended,  attached  to  a  hke  of  considerable  sixe  on 
the  Orontes,  a  few  mQes  south  of  Hwm^  the  ancient 
Emessa  (Rob.  iii.  549 ;  Thomson,  in  Bitter,  Damag- 
CHS,  1002,  1004).  The  lake  waa  well  known  under 
that  name  to  tiie  Arabic  geographer!  (see,  besides 

a  Thomson  {Land  and  Book^  ch.  six.)  has  boom 
ttvsnge  eoounenta  on  this  paassge.  Be  baa  taken 
Whlston's  translation  of  itMoiytiot  —  "  Uediterran- 
aan"  —  as  refening  to  the  MediterransanSea!  and  has 
Ixawn  his  inferences  accordingly. 

b  *  We  have  an  Interesting  description  of  the  site 
and  ruins  of  this  Kadesh  in  Porter-s  Oiant  Cities^  etc. 
p.  270  ff.  He  regards  the  sculptures  on  the  sarcophagi 
•a  Grecian  or  Roman  ;  whereas  Tristrsm  {Land  o/Jt' 
ead,  2(1  ed.,  p.  682)  thlnlcs  they  were  probably  Jewish. 
Diay  ^  were  covered  with  wreaths,**  says  the  latter, 
*  Wt  we  eonld  not  make  out  any  figures.*'  U. 

•  tta  MOMmaj  poaslhly  be  derived  ftem  nVn|^, 
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the  authoritieB  quoted  by  Bobinaon,  AbuUedn  ic 
Schulteoa*  Index  Gtogr,,  «« Fluvius  Onmtea  *'  and 
**Kudaum**),  and  they  connect  it  in  part  with 
Alexander  the  Great.  But  this  and  the  origin  of 
the  name  are  alike  uncertain.  At  the  lowvr  end 
of  the  lake  ia  an  island  which,  aa  already  remarked, 
ia  possibly  the  site  of  Ketesh,  the  capture  of  which 
by  Sethee  I.  is  preaerved  in  the  recoida  of  that 
Egyptian  king.  [Jkbusausm,  voL  ii  p.  1981, 
note  c]  G. 

KEHEXATHAH  {T^:;hK!\\  [anemUg,  or 
eonffrefffUion]:  MaxtWdB;  [Alex'.  MuccAatf:] 
Ceelatha)^  a  desert  encampment  of  the  IsraelileB 
(Num.  xzxiii.  22, 23),  of  which  nothing  ia  known.' 

H.  H. 

KEIXAH  [3  ayl]  (nVpp,  but  ha  1  Sam. 

zxiit  6,  nbP|7  [eUadel,  forireat.  Sun.   Gee.]: 

KcZX^,  j^  KfXxk;  [Vat]  Alex.  KcciAa  [Vat.  ooee 
KcfftAo^] ;  Joeeph.  KfAAa,  and  the  peo{Je  oi  KiX- 
Xaufol  and  ol  KiAArrcu:  OUa:  Luth.  KegUa\  a 
city  of  the  Shrfelnh  or  lowbuid  district  of  Judah, 
named,  in  company  with  Nrzib  and  BlARCsnAH, 
in  the  next  group  to  the  Philistine  cities  (Josh.  xv. 
44).  Its  main  interest  consists  in  its  oonneetkn 
with  David.  He  rescued  it  from  an  attack  of  the 
Philistines,  who  bad  fallen  upon  the  tovm  n  the 
banning  of  the  bar^-est  (Josh.  Ant.  vL  13,  $  1), 
plundered  the  com  from  its  threshing-floor,  and 
driven  off  the  cattle  (1  Sam.  zxiii.  1 ).  Tlie  prey 
was  recovered  by  Da^id  (2-^),  who  then  remained  in 
the  city  till  the  completion  of  the  in-gathering.  It 
waa  then  a  fortified  place,*'  with  walla,  gates,  and 
bars  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  7,  and  Joseph.),  r^iq;  this 
time  the  massacre  of  Nob  was  perpetrated,  and 
Keilah  became  the  repository  of  the  sacred  Ephod, 
which  Abiatbar  the  priest,  the  sola  survivor,  had 
carried  oflT  with  him  (ver.  6).  But  it  waa  not 
deatined  long  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  these  brave 
and  hallowed  inmates,  nor  indeed  was  it  worthy  of 
such  good  fortune,  for  the  inhabitanta  soon  pktted 
David*s  betrayal  to  Saul,  then  on  his  road  to  besiege 
the  place.  Of  this  intoition  David  was  warned  by 
Divine  uitimation.  He  therefore  left  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 
7-13). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  word  BanK  ia  wed 
by  David  to  denote  the  inhabitanta  of  Keilah,  in 
this  passage  (w.  11,  12;  A.  V.  *«  men  **):  possibly 
pointing  to  the  existence  of  Onaanites  in  the  place 
[Baal,  vol.  i.  p.  207  b]. 

We  catch  only  one  more  glimpse  of  the  town,  in 
the  times  after  the  Captivity,  when  Hashabiah,  the 
ruler  of  one  half  the  district  of  Keilah  (or  whatever 
the  word  Pe/ec,  A.  V.,  *•  part,*'  may  mean),  and 
Bavai  ben-Henadad,  ruler  of  the  other  half,  aadated 
NehemUh  in  the  repair  of  the  waU  of  Jerusalen 
(Neh.  iii.  17, 18).     Keilah  appeals  to  have  been 


a  eongregatlon,  with  the  local  suHx  H,  wUeh 
of  these  names  cany.    Compaxe  the  name  of 

plaos  of  enesmpment,  H' vRpQ,  whieh  appsata  tc 

be  from  the  same  root. 

d  This  is  said  by  GesenlwB  and  others  to  be  the  stp- 
nifioatioD  of  the  name  «  KeOali.**  I/thls  be  ao,  tiisn 
woold  almost  appear  to  be  a  witeeate  lo  thia  and  thi 
eontampocary  dnmmstaneea  of  David'a  Ulh,  in  Vs 
xxxl. ;  not  only  in  the  expression  (ver.  21),  (<  manei 

ons  Undness  in  a  ttnmg  eiryw  (iSS^  "^^X  *■ 
also  tn  far.  8,  and  In  the flSMial  tsoor  oTIha  ~ 
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to  Eowbiai  uid  Jflrome.  Tliey  deteribe  it 
bi  tile  Omomtutiem  m  existing  UDckr  the  naine 
Ki|Xi,  or  Ctiloy  ol  the  road  from  Eleatharopolie  to 
Hcfaron,  At  8«  mika  distance  froc  tlie  former.  In 
the  map  of  Ueot  Yen  de  Velde  (1858),  the  name 
KUa  ocean  attached  to  a  site  with  rains,  <m  the 
bwer  road  from  BtU  Jibrm  to  Hebron,  at  very 
neartj  the  right  distance  from  B.  JUnin  (almoat 
eertainly  Eleutheropofis).  and  in  the  neighboihood 
of  Beii  Niiib  (Neaib)  and  Maraa  (Maicahah). 
Hm  name  was  oniy  reported  to  Lieut.  V.  (see  his 
Mtmair,  p.  828),  but  it  has  been  since  visited  bj 
the  inde&tigable  ToUer,  wlx>  oompfetelj  oonflrms 
the  identifiMtion,  merely  rsmarlcing  Uiat  KUn  is 
pbeed  a  little  too  fiir  south  on  the  map.  Thus 
mother  is  added  to  the  list  of  places  which,  though 
yeciflfd  as  in  the  **  lowland,*'  are  yet  actually  found 
in  the  mountains:  a  puzzling  fiust  in  our  preient 
^[oonnce  of  the  principles  of  Um  andent  boundaries. 
[Jiphtah;  Judah,  p.  14iK)  A.] 

In  the  ith  century  a  tradition  existed  that  the 
prophet  Habbakuk  was  buried  at  Keilah  ( Onoma^ 
ieom,  •«Cei]a;"  Nicephorus,  H,  E,  zU.  48;  Gas- 
siodanis,  in  Sosomen,  H.  E,  vii.  99);  but  another 
Iraditaon  gives  that  honor  to  Hukkok. 

In  1  Chr.  iv.  19,  **  Kkilah  the  Garmitb"  is 
xentioned,  apparently  —  though  it  is  impossible  to 
ft»y  with  certainty  —  as  a  descendant  of  the  great 
Ciuleb  (ver.  15).  But  the  passage  is  extremely 
•b-enre,  and  there  is  no  apparent  connection  with 
the  town  Keibh.  0. 

KBLA1AH    [8   syl.]    (njb,7     [dwarf]  : 

K«Aia;  Alex.  KnXaai  [VaU]  FA.  KcJacm:  CelaUi) 
=  Kkuta  (Esr.  X.  23).  In  the  parallel  listofl 
Bsdr.  his  name  appears  as  Oouub. 

KELITA  d<9'»Vi?  [Awr/]:  lU»x/rof, 
Tat.  FAA  K»Xifv,  FA.'^  KwXira;]  Ka\iT({y  in 
Neh.  z.  10  [Vat  VAA  omit] :  CtiUa ;  Calita  in 
Ear.  z.  23),  one  of  the  Lerites  who  returned  from 
the  Cavity  with  Ezra,  and  had  intermarried  with 
the  people  of  the  land  (Ezr.  x.  23).  In  company 
with  the  other  I^evites  he  assisted  ^ra  in  expound- 
ing the  kw  (Seh.  riii.  7),  and  entered  into  a  solemn 
ie^;ne  and  covenant  to  follow  the  law  of  God,  and 
separate  from  admixtoie  with  foreign  nationa  (Neh. 
X.  10).  He  is  also  called  Kxlaiah,  and  in  the 
parallel  Kst  of  1  Esdr.  his  name  appears  as 
Cautas. 

KEMU'EL  (VtWi?  [attembty  of  God]  : 
KcuimWiX:  Camuel),  L  ^e  son  of  Nahor  by 
Maah,  and  fiOher  of  Aram,  whom  Ewald  {Geteh. 
I  414,  note)  identifles  with  Ram  of  Job  xxzii.  2,  to 
whose  ftunUy  Elihu  bebnged  (Gen.  xxii.  21). 

S.  The  son  of  Shiphtan,  and  prince  of  the  tribe 
•f  Ephraim ;  one  of  the  twelve  men  appointed  by 
Hoses  to  divide  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the 
bribes  (Num.  xxxiv.  24). 

3.  [Vat  2a^vi|A']  A  Levite,  father  of  Hash- 
sbiah,  prinee  of  the  tribe  in  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvU.  17). 

KE'NAK  dX'il  [ponestum)i  KaX^h^: 
OaUian)  =  Caik AN  the  son  of  Enos  (1  Chr.  i.  2), 
whose  name  is  also  correctly  given  in  this  form  in 
Htt  margin  of  (jen.  v.  9. 
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KB^ATH  (rqr?  [possesttow] :  «  KoAB,  Alex. 
i|  Koom^;  m  diron!  both  MSS.  [rather,  Koro 
Alex.]  KwdB,  [Vat  Kayaa0:]  Ckaiuh,  Canath), 
one  of  the  cities  on  the  eaat  of  Jordan,  with  it* 
u  daughter-towns  "  (A.  V.  "  villages  **)  taken  poa- 
session  of  by  a  certain  Nobah,  who  then  called  it 
by  his  own  name  (Num.  xzxii  42).  At  a  later 
period  these  towns,  with  those  of  Jair,  were  recap- 
tured by  Geshur  and  Aram  (1  Chr.  u.  23»).  In 
the  days  of  Eusebius  {Onom.  '«Canath")  it  was 
still  csiled  Kanatha,  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  «*a 
village  of  Arabia  ....  near  Bosra.**  Its  site  has 
been  recovered  with  tolerable  certtdnty  in  our  own 
Umes  at  KettawAtj  a  ruined  town  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  A^'oA,  about  20  miles  N.  of 
BO$rah,  which  was  first  visited  by  Burokhardt  in 
1810  {Syria^  83-86),  and  more  recently  by  Porter 
{Damatcui,  U.  87-115;  Handbk,  512-14),  the  latter 
of  whom  gives  a  lengthened  description  and  identi- 
fication of  the  pUoe.  The  suggestion  that  KenatoAt 
was  Kenath  seems,  however,  to  have  been  first  made 
by  (jesenius  in  his  notes  to  Burckhardt  (a.  d.  1823, 
p.  505).  Another  Kenawat  is  marked  on  Van  de 
Velde^s  map,  about  10  miles  farther  to  the  west. 

The  name  furnishes  an  interesting  examplf  of 
the  pennanence  of  an  original  appellation.  Nobah, 
though  conferred  by  the  conqueror,  and  apparently 
at  one  time  the  received  name  of  the  spot  (Judg. 
viii.  11),  has  long  since  given  way  to  the  older 
tiUe.    (Compare  Acoho,  Kibjatu-arba,  etc 

G. 

KE^AZ  (Tjr?  [o4ase,  Atmft'n^] :  Kw4C;  [Ale^ 
in  Judg.  L  13,  KcKfy;  in  1  Chr.  i.  36,  KcCc^O 
Ceneg).  L  Son  of  Ellphaz,  the  son  of  Esau.  He 
was  one  ot  the  dukes  of  Edom,  according  to  both 
lists,  that  in  Gen.  zzzri.  16,  42,  and  that  in  1  Chr. 
L  53|  and  the  founder  of  a  tribe  or  family,  who 
were  called  from  him  Kenezites  (Josh.  ziv.  14,  Ac.). 
Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  and  Othniel,  were 
the  two  most  remarkable  of  his  descendants. 
[Caleb.] 

2.  [KcKc^l  (Vat  XcycC*i)t  KcWCO  One  of  the 
same  family,  a  grandson  of  Osleb,  according  to  1 
Chr.  iv.  [13,]  15,  where,  however,  the  Hebrew  tezt 
is  ctmiipt.  Another  name  has  possibly  fidlen  out 
before  Kenaz.  A.  C.  H. 

KENOSZITE  (written  KBN1ZZITE,  A.  Y. 

(Sen.  zv.  19:  ^^r?:  Kwticubs;  [Alez.  in  Josh, 
ziv.  14,  KcKcCcof :]'  OnestsiM),  an  Edomitish  tribe 
(Num.  zxxii.  12;  Josh.  xiv.  6,  14).  [Kbnaz.] 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  Kenerites  existing 
as  a  tribe  so  eariy  as  before  the  burth  of  Isaac,  as 
they  appear  to  have  done  fh>m  (Sen.  xv.  19.  If 
this  tribe  really  existed  then,  and  the  eoumeratlon 
of  tribes  in  ver.  19-21  formed  a  part  of  what  the 
Lord  said  to  Abram,  it  can  only  be  said,  with 
Bochart  (PkaUg,  iv.  36),  that  these  Kenezites  are 
mentioned  here  only,  tliat  they  had  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  time  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  and  that 
nothing  whatever  is  known  of  their  origin  or  place 
of  abode  But  it  is  worth  consideration  wliether 
the  enumeration  may  not  be  a  later  explanatory 
addition  by  Moses  or  some  later  editor,  and  so  these 
Kenezites  be  desoendanta  of  Kenaz,  whose  adopticii 


•  This  la  Jerome^  Mmetlon  of  BoasUos,  who  give*  i  I*  sh^nkl  be,  **  And  Qeahur  and  Aram  took  the  Hav^ 
i1  —  manlfostly  wronc,  si  kha  whole  distance  between  |  •otb-Jalr,  with  Kenath  and  her  daoghtafs,  sixty  cMaa.* 
Habfoa  and  Bnf-JiSr »  Is  not  mors  than  16  Bonaa  j  flee  Berthaau,  Oknmik;  Snu^  venlon ;  Taignn  ef 
•ttss.  I  Joespb,  ete. ,  ets. 

*  fhls  paaasge  Is  sRoneoiisly  timnslatsd  in  ttia  A  Y.  I 
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KEKITE.  THB 


into  IitmI  took  place  in  the  time  of  Cekb,  wUeh 
mui  the  raaeoo  of  their  innrtion  in  this  plen. 

A*   v«   H* 

KE^ITB,  THB,  ind  KB^ITES,  THE 

(^Ti?n  •od  *^3i9n,  t.  e.  "*  the  Kenite;  **  in  Chron. 
C'^S^'^n ;  but  in  Num.  zzIt.  23,  mnd  in  Judg.  iv. 

11  ^  ri?*  ^^*  o'  KcyoToi,  [6  Kfycuot,]  6 
Kiwuot,  o/  Kttmtoi  [Yftt.  Kci-,  and  lo  oommonly 
Alex.] ;  [1  Sam.  xxvU.  10,  xxi.  99,  6  KcycfT,  Vat. 
-j^i;  AJioL.  o  Ki^yci,  o  Kui^euos'  Ceni,  eUewhere] 
Cimmu)*  a  tribe  or  nation  wbote  history  is 
strangely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  chosen  people. 
In  the  genealogical  table  of  Gen.  x.  they  do  not 
af^Mar.  The  first  mention  of  them  is  in  company 
with  tjje  Kenizcites  and  Kadmonites,  in  the  list  of 
the  nations  who  then  occupied  the  Promised  Land 
(Gen.  XV.  19).  Their  origin,  therefore,  like  that 
of  the  two  tribes  just  named,  and  of  the  Awim 
(AviTEd),  is  hidden  from  us.  But  we  may  fairly 
infer  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  hu^er  nation 
of  MiDiAK  — from  the  fiact  that  Jetbro,  the  fistther 
of  Moses's  wife,  who  in  the  records  of  Exodus  (see 
li.  15,  16,  iv.  19,  d».)  is  represented  as  dwelling  in 
the  bind  of  Midian,  and  as  priest  or  prince  of  Uiat 
nation,  is  hi  the  narrative  of  Judges  (i.  I64  iv.  11  ^) 
as  distuictly  nid  to  have  been  a  Kenite.  As 
Bfidianitea  they  were  therefore  descended  imme- 
diately from  Abraham  by  his  wife  Keturah,  and  in 
this  rehttionship  and  their  connection  with  Moses 
we  find  the  key  to  their  continued  alliance  with 
Israel.  I1ie  important  services  rendered  by  the 
shdkh  of  the  Kenites  to  Moses  during  a  time  of 
great  pressure  and  difficulty  were  rewarded  by  the 
latter  with  a  promise  of  firm  friendship  between  the 
two  peoples —  *' what  goodness  Jehovah  shall  do 
onto  us,  the  same  will  we  do  to  thee."  And  this 
promise  was  gratefully  remembered  long  after  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Kenites  (1  Sam.  xv.  6).  The 
oonnectiou  then  commenced  Usted  as  firmly  as  a 
oonnection  could  last  between  a  settled  people  like 
Israel  snd  one  whose  tendencies  were  so  ineradicably 
Bomadio  as  the  Kenites.  They  seem  to  ha^-e  ao- 
flompanied  the  Hebrews  during  their  wanderings. 
At  sny  rate  they  were  with  tl^m  at  the  tune  of 
theur  entrance  on  the  Promised  I^nd.  Their  en- 
campment—  separate  and  distinct  fh>m  the  rest 
of  the  people  —  was  within  Balaam's  view  when  he 
delivered  his  prophecy «  (Num.  xxiv.  SI,  22),  and 
we  may  infier  that  they  assisted  in  the  capture  of 
Jericho,<<  the  "city  of  palm-trees**  (Judg.  i.  16; 
eomp.  2  Chr.  xxviU.  16).  But  the  wanderings  of 
'srael  over,  they  forsook  the  neighborhood  of  the 


a  Joeephua  glvas  the  name  KcvrrtiScv  (Ant,  v.  6,  & 
4)  i  but  in  hii  notioe  of  Saul's  expedition  (vl.  7,  $  8) 
be  baa  rh  rmv  Sue/^itTMi'  Mmc  —  the  form  In  which 
he  elMwhere  gives  that  of  the  Sbeehemltes.  No  ex- 
plaoatlon  of  this  pnaents  Itself  to  the  writer.  The 
Ikrgums  of  Onkeios,  Jonathan,  and  PseudqjoD.  nni- 

iinnly  render  the  Kenite  by  n^^^S^  ■*  Balmaite, 

poailbly  becAOce  In  the  gniealogy  ot  Jodah  (1  Chr.  11. 
16)  a  branch  of  the  Kenites  oodm  under  Bahna,  son 
sf  Caleb.  The  same  name  Is  Introduced  In  the  Samarf  (. 
Feis.  before  "  the  Kenite"  in  Gen.  xv.  19  only. 

b  Thto  pwwmgB  la  incorrectly  rendered  In  the  A.  V. 
It  should  be,  «  And  Ueber  the  Kenite  had  severed 
btanaelf  from  Kain  of  the  children  of  Hobab,  the  Ihthar^ 
iB-iaw  of  Moses,  and  pitched,"  etc. 

e  If  It  be  noewaary  to  look  fbr  a  Uteral  "  ItaUUl- 
aent "  of  tbli  aentence  <rf  Balaam'a,  we  shall  best  find 
tt  In  Uie  afloounta  of  the  latter  days  of  Jerusalem  nndsr 
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towna,  and  betook  themselves  to  ikesr  air  —  to  « tki 
wilderness  of  Judah,  which  is  to  the  south  of  And  " 
(Jodg.  i.  16 ),  where  "  they  dwelt  among  the  people  ** 
of  the  district'  — the  Amalekites  who  wandered 
in  that  dry  n^n,  and  among  whom  they  weic 
living  centuries  kter  when  Saul  made  his  eq»> 
dition  there  (1  Sam.  xv.  6).  Their  allianoe  with 
Isnel  at  this  kter  date  is  shown  no  less  by  Satti*s 
friendly  warning  than  by  David's  fiaigzied  attack 
(xxvii.  10,  and  see  xxx.  29). 

But  one  of  the  sheikhs  of  (he  tribe,  Heber  by 
luune,  had  wandered  north  instead  of  south,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  great  struggle  between  the  north- 
em  tribes  and  Jabin  king  of  Hazor,  his  tents  were 
pitched  under  the  tree  of  Zaanaim,  near  Kedesh 
(Judg.  iv.  11).  Ueber  was  in  allianoe  with  both 
the  contending  parties,  but  in  the  hour  of  extram- 
ity  the  tics  of  bkiod-rrktionship  and  ancient 
compamonahip  proved  strongest,  and  Sieera  Eell  a 
victim  to  the  hammer  and  the  nail  of  JaeL 

The  most  remarkable  devekpment  of  this  peo- 
ple, exemplifying  most  completely  their  character- 
istics—  their  i^onin  hatred  of  the  restraints  of 
civilization,  their  fierce  determination,  their  attach- 
ment to  Israel,  together  with  a  peculiar  semi-mo- 
nastie  austerity  not  observable  in  their  earlier  pro- 
oeedmgs  ~  is  to  be  found  in  the  sect  or  fiunily  of  the 
Rkchabitkb,  founded  by  Rechab,  or  Jonadab  his 
son,  who  come  prominently  forward  on  more  than 
one  oocasion  in  the  later  history.  [Jkhohadab, 
Hkchaditbs.] 

The  founder  of  the  fiunily  appears  to  have  besn 
a  certain  Hammath  (A.  V.  Hbmath),  and  a  ain- 
gukr  testimony  is  furnished  to  the  oooneotioo 
which  existed  between  this  tribe  of  Midianite  wao- 
deren  and  the  nation  of  Israel,  by  the  foot  that 
their  name  and  desomt  are  actually  included  in  the 
genealogies  of  the  great  house  of  Judah  (1  Chr 
U.  65). 

No  further  notices  would  seem  to  be  extant  of 
this  interestmg  people.  The  luune  of  Ba-Kaiu 
(abbreviated  from  Bene  el-Kain)^  is  mentioned  by 
Ewald  (6ese^.  L  337,  noie}^  as  borne  in  compara- 
tively modem  days  by  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  des- 
ert; but  little  or  no  infermoe  can  be  drawn  from 
such  similarity  in  names.  G. 

RBN1ZZITB  [KcyffCa2es:  CenesMs],  Gsd. 
zv.  19.     [Kbneztte.] 

•  KERCHIEFS,  Exek-xiti.  18,21  (nVl^pO  * 

irtpt$6\ata''  oemoafin)=3  0overings  for  the  bead, 
from  the  IVench  oouvrecktf.  The  word  appesie 
in  Chaucer  as  htverchtf  (Eastwood  and  Wright's 
BibU  Word^Book,  p.  281).  [HsAD-DRBas.]    H. 

Jehoiaklm,  when  the  Kenite  Beohabites  wore  so  te 
•*  wasted  "  by  the  Invading  anny  of  Assyria  aa  to  be 
driven  to  take  rafVics  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  a 
step  to  which  we  may  be  sure  nothing  short  of  actual 
extremity  could  have  forced  these  Children  of  the 
Desert  Whether  ^  Asahur  carried  them  away  captive  ** 
with  the  oUier  inhabitants  we  are  not  told,  but  It  i« 
at  least  probable. 

d  It  has  been  pointed  out  mider  Hoao  that  one  of 
the  wadies  oppoalto  Jericho,  the  same  by  which,  a»> 
cording  to  the  local  tradition,  the  Bene-ISrael  deacended 
to  the  Jordan,  retains  the  name  of  Shal'eib^  the  Moaso^ 
man  version  of  Hobab. 

«  A  place  named  K»ab,  possibly  derited  frtan  tbi 
same  root  ss  the  Kenites,  li  ment&cmed  In  the  lists  of 
the  dtiss  of  "ths  sooth"  of  Jodah.  Butthm  ft 
nothing  to  impJy  any  connection  bet  reen  the  twi 

[KauB.] 


KBBEN-HAPPUOH 

KB'BBN-HAP'PUOH  (ip3rrTl[J  [At 
mtmlhom] :  'A/MKeaioM  [Vit  -«#»-,  Sin.  C  -««-, 
Aks.  MoAacat]  Kcpot :  CurnuilUm),  the  joung- 
■i  of  the  daughten  o£  Job,  born  to  him  during 
the  period  of  bii  reviving  prutpeiity  (Job  iliL 
14),  and  eo  called  probably  from  her  great  beauty. 
The  Vulgate  has  correctly  rendered  her  name  *<  horn 
of  anUmoay,"  the  pigment  used  by  eaateru  ladiea 
to  eobr  thieir  eyvLuliet;  but  the  LXX.,  unleia 
they  bad  a  different  leading,  adopted  a  current  ex- 
ynariaa  of  their  own  age,  without  regard  to  strict 
aeeuxaey,  in  representing  Keren-happuch  by  "  the 
hucu  of  Amatthaa,"  or  '*  horn  of  pleuty." 

KB'RIOTH  (nVnp,  i  a.  Kerlyoth  [cUiea]). 

!•  (alWActt;  Ales.  woAit:  Carioth.)  A  name 
which  occurs  among  the  lists  of  the  towns  in  the 
southern  dirtrict  <2  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25).  Ac- 
ooiding  to  the  A.  y.  (*'  Kerioth,o  and  Uesron  '*), 
it  denotes  a  distinct  place  from  the  name  which 
fiiUowfl  it;  but  this  separation  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  accentuation  of  the  Bee.  Hebrew  text,  and 
is  DOW  gaierally  abandoned  (see  Keil,  Jutua^  ad 
loc.,  and  Reland,  Pakutma^  pp.  700,  708,  the  ver- 
sions of  Zunz,  Cahen,  etc.),  and  the  name  taken  as 
"  ICeriyoth-Hezron,  which  is  Uasor,*'  ».  e.  its  name 
before  the  conquest  was  Hazor,  for  which  was  after- 
wards substituted  Keriyoth-Hezron  —  the  **  cities 
of  H." 

Dr.  Robinson  {BibL  Re$.  iL  101),  sad  Ueut  Van 
de  Velde  (ii.  83)  propose  to  identify  it  with  Kur- 
feiein  ("the  two  cities"),  a  ruined  site  which 
Kauds^ut  10  miles  S.  from  Hebron,  and  3  from 
Mttin  (Haon).^ 

Kioioth  fumislies  one,  and  that  perhaps  the 
ohkst  and  most  usual,  of  the  exphmations  pro- 
poned lor  the  title  "Iscariot,"  and  which  are 
enomerated  under  Jitdas  Iscariot,  voL  ii.  p. 
1485.  But  if  Kerioth  is  to  be  read  in  coiyuno- 
tioa  with  Uesron,  as  stated  above,  another  difficulty 
is  thrown  in  the  way  of  this  explanation. 

2.  (Kaf>u66:  Carioth,)  A  city  of  Moab,  named 
in  the  denunciations  of  Jeremiah  —  and  there  only 
—  in  company  with  Dibou,  fieth-diUathaim,  Beth- 
meon,  Bocrah,  and  other  phwies  "  far  and  near  '* 
(Jer.  xlviii.  iM).  None  of  the  ancient  interpreters 
appear  to  give  any  clew  to  the  position  of  this 
place.  By  Mr.  Porto*,  however,  it  is  unhesi- 
tatingly idoitified  with  JTttretjffA,  a  ruined  town 
■f  some  extent  lying  between  Bmrah  and  Sulkhadj 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Hnurdn  {Five  Years 
ete.  u.  191-98 ;  Handbook,  pp.  523, 524).  The  chief 
argument  in  fisvor  of  this  is  the  proximity  of 
Kureijfth  to  Bturah^  which  Mr.  Porter  accepts  as 
identical  with  the  Bozrah  of  the  same  passage 
"f  Jeraniah.  But  there  are  some  considerations 
vhidi  stand  very  much  in  the  way  of  these  identi- 
ficatioos.  Jeremiah  is  speaking  (xlviii.  21)  ex- 
pressly of  the  cities  of  the  »Mishor*'  (A.  V. 
**I^-oountry"),  that  is,  the  district  of  level 
ikmns  east  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
probably  answered  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  Beika 
sf  the  modeni  Arabs.    In  this  region  were  situated 

«  In  the  A  Y.  of  1611  the  punctoatloD  was  sttU 
man  marked  —  "  and  Kerioth :  and  Uesron,  whieh  Is 
Basor.*'  This  agrees  with  the  verdoo  of  Junius  and 
I^«BsUius-*"et  KeiiJothsB  (Ohetsron  ea  es^.  Ghat- 
jor),**  and  with  that  of  Luther.  Gastelllo,  on  the 
allMr  iMod,  has  "  Osrioihasroo,  qu»  alias  Hasor.** 

fr  *  This  ii  a  dIflnenC  place  from  the  rulos  andcavs 
If  JDMrniftn,  near  Tekoa  (which  see),  about  2  hows 
It  of  BeChWun.    The  naoMS  ars  somewhal 
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Heshbon,  Dibon,  Elealeh,  Beth-meon,  KU^eres— 
the  only  phMses  named  in  the  passage  in  question,  the 
positions  of  which  are  known  with  certainty.  Ilia 
most  northern  of  these  (Heshbon)  is  not  further 
north  than  the  upper  end  of  the  Dead  Sea;  the 
most  southern  (Kir)  lay  near  its  tower  extremity 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  parallel  denunciation 
of  Moab  by  Isidah  (ch.  xvi.)  to  indicate  that  the 
limits  of  Moab  extended  further  to  the  north.  But 
Biurah  and  Kurnt/eh  are  no  leas  than  60  miles  to 
the  N.  N.  £.  of  Heshbon  itself,  beyond  the  limiU 
even  of  the  modem  Belka  (see  Kiepert's  map  to 
Wettttein*8  Hauran  vnd  die  Ti-acfamen,  1860), 
and  in  a  country  of  an  entirely  opposite  character 
from  the  "  flat  downs,  of  smooth  and  even  turf** 
which  characterize  that  district  —  "a  savage  and 
forbidding  aspect  .  .  .  nothing  but  stones  and 
jagged  black  rocks  ...  the  whole  country  around 
JCureiyeh  covered  with  heaps  of  loose  stones,"  etc. 
(Porter,  ii.  189,  193).  A  more  pUusible  identifi- 
cation would  be  Kureiyai,  at  the  western  foot  of 
Jebel  AUnitUj  and  but  a  short  distance  from  either 
Dibon,  Beth*meon,  or  Heshl)on. 

But  on  the  other  hand  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  Jeremiah  uses  the  expression  **  far  and 
near**  (ver.  24),  and  also  that  if  Butrah  and 
Kweiyih  are  not  Bozrah  and  Kerioth,  those  im- 
portant places  have  apparently  flourished  without 
any  notice  from  the  sacred  writers.  This  is  one 
of  the  points  wliich  further  investigation  by  oon^ 
petent  persons,  east  of  the  Jordan,  may  probably 
set  at  rest. 

Kerioth  occurs  in  the  A.  Y.,  also  in  ver.  41. 
Here    however    it    bean    the    definite    article 

(nV^RH:  Ahx,  AKKopiwOi  [VaL  FA.  Amco- 
p«y:J  d(trioth),  and  would  appear  to  signify  not 
any  one  definite  place,  but  ^  the  cities  <^  of  Moab  " 
—  as  may  also  be  the  case  with  the  same  word  is 
Amos  ii.  2.     [Kirioth.]  G. 

KBOtOS  (D'^IQ    [ukaver'i  oomti]:    KdXhis  i 

Alex,  Kijpooff  in  Ezr.  ii.  44;  th^J  Ktpds;  [VaL 
Kctpa,  FA.j  Alex.  Kcipat  in  Neh.  vii.  47:  Ceroi), 
one  of  the  NetbiiAn,  whose  descendants  returued 
with  Zerubbabel. 

KBTTLB  (Tf^l  \4$ris'-  caUaria),  a  fw- 
sel  for  culinary  or  sacrificial  purposes  (1  Sam.  ii. 
14).  The  Hebrew  word  is  also  rendered  *«  basket  ** 
in  Jer.  xxiv  2,  ** caldron  '*  m  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13,  and 
"  pot  •*  m  Job  xli.  20.  [Caldrom.]     H.  W.  P 

KETTJIt AH  (rrptDf?,  tncense,  Ges. :  Xtr- 

roApa:  Cetura)^  the  ^  wife  "  whom  Abraham  "  add- 
ed and  took**  (A.  V.  "agam  took'*)  besides,  or 
after  the  death  of,  Sarah  ((Sen.  xxv.  1;  1  Chr.  L 
32).  Cresenius  and  others  adopt  the  theory  thai 
Abraham  took  Keturah  after  Sarah's  death;  bat 
probability  seems  agabst  it  (oompare  Gen.  xvU. 
17,  xviii.  11;  Rom.  iv.  19;  and  Heb.  xi.  12),  and 
we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  passage  commen- 
cing with  xxv.  1,  and  oompHaing  perhaps  the  whole 
cluster,  or  at  least  as  fiv  as  ver.  10,  is  pboed  out 

aUke,  but  that  is  acoidsntal  KkOnittn  Is  so  called 
from  a  celebrated  monk  Ohariton,  who  a.  d.  8iO^8fi0 
occupied  the  cave  as  a  kutra  or  mooasterjr,  which  It 
continued  to  be  for  ages.  The  name  Is  given  also  ts 
Jie  a4Jafl^t  Wady^  and^  to  a  fountain  and  a  little  vil- 
lage, isee  Tobler's  DnMOilter  aus  JenuaUm,  p.  681 
and  Se  :p*B  Jertualem  und  dot  heil.  Land,  i.  JSSIk  II 
•  8«  Bwald,  AvQiAeMa,  t^Dls  Stfidte  Moabs.** 
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if  iftidmoologlcal  tequenoe  in  order  not  to  brak 
the  main  oamtive;  and  that  Abraham  took  Ketu- 
rah  daring  Sarah's  lifetime.    That  she  wai,  etrfastlj 
•peaking,  hia  wife,  is  also  very  uncertain.    The  He> 
brew  woid  to  translated  in  this  pboe  in  the  A.  Y., 
tnd   by  many  scholars,  is  ZiAdA,"  of  which  the 
fint  meaning  given  by  Gesenius  is  **'a  lotman,  of 
every  age  and  oooditbn,  whether  married  ornot;  ** 
and  althoogh  it  is  commonly  used  with  the  signifi- 
eataon  of  '^  wife,"  as  opposed  to  handmaid,  in  Gen. 
ox.  4,  it  occurs  with  the  signification  of  concu- 
bine, M  and  she  gave  him  Bilhah  her  handmaid  to 
wife.*'     In  the  record  b  1  Chr.  i.  8S,  Returah  is 
called  a   "concubine,"  and  it  is  also  said,  in  the 
two  verses  immediately  following  the  genealogy  of 
Keturah,  that  **  Abraham  gave  all  that  be  had 
onto  Isaac    But  unto  the  sons  of  the  concubines, 
which  Abraham  had,  Abrsham  gave  gifts,  and  sent 
them  away  from  Isaac  his  son,  while  he  yet  lived, 
eastwaid,  unto  the  east  countiy  "  (Gen.  uv.  6,  6). 
Except  Hagar,  Keturah  is  the  only  person  men- 
tioned  to  whom  this  passage  can  relate;  and  in 
eonfirmadon  of  this  supposition  we  find   strong 
evidence  of  a  wide  spread  of  the  tribes  sprung  from 
Keturah,  bearing  the  names  of  her  sons,  as  we  have 
mentioned  in  other  articles.      These  sons  were 
"  Zimran,  and  Jolcslian,  and  Medan,  and  Midian, 
and  Ishbak,  and  Shuah  "  (ver.  2);  besides  tbe  sons 
and  grandsons  of  Jokshan,  and  the  sons  of  Midian. 
They  evidently  crossed  the  desert  to  the  Persian 
Golf  and  occupied  the  whole  intermediate  country, 
where  traces  of  their  names  are  frequent,  while 
BiUdian  extended  south  into  the  peninsula  of  Ara- 
bia Proper.     The  elder  branch  of  the  «« sons  of  the 
concubines,"  however,  was  that  of  IshmaeL     He 
has  ever  stood  as  the  representative  of  the  bond- 
woman's sons;  snd  as  such  his  name  has  become 
generally   applied  by  the  Arabs  to  all  the  Abra- 
hamic  settlers  north  of  the    Penhisula  —  besides 
the  gnat  Ishmaelite  element  of  the  nation. 

In  searching  the  works  of  Arab  trriters  for  any 
informatiou  respecting  these  tribes,  we  must  be 
contented  to  find  them  named  as  Abrahamic.  or 
even  Ishmaelite,  for  under  the  ^tter  appellation 
dmost  all  the  former  are  confounded  by  theur  de- 
scendants. Keturah^  herself  is  by  them  men- 
foiled  very  ruely  and  vaguely,  and  evidently  only 
in  quoting  from  a  rabbinical  vmter.  (In  the 
KdnuKm  the  name  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  Turks, 
and  that  of  a  young  girl  (or  slave)  of  Abraham; 
and,  it  is  added,  her  descendants  are  the  Turks!) 
M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  {£uai,  i.  179)  has  en- 
deavored to  identify  her  with  the  name  of  a  tribe 
of  the  Amalekites  (the  1st  Amalek)  called  Kaiooroc 
but  his  arguments  are  not  of  any  weight  They 
rest  on  a  weak  etymology,  and  are  contradicted  by 
ihe  staitsTMnts  of  Arab  authors  as  well  as  by  the 
feet  that  the  early  tribes  of  Arabia  (of  which  is 
Katoork)  have  not,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Amalek,  been  identified  with  any  historical  names; 
while  the  exception  of  Amalek  is  that  of  an  ap- 
parently aboriginal  people  whose  name  is  recorded 
in  the  Bible;  and  tliere  are  reaaons  ibr  supposing 
JiaA  these  eariy  tribes  were  aboriginal 

E.8.P. 
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the  kMk  and  key  in 


KBZIZ,  THB  VALLKY  OF 

KBY  (liP95t  frwn  nn^,  uto  ot«,*^ 
Ges.  p.  1188:  jc\cfs:  elavU\  The  key  of  a  ii»- 
tive  oriental  kidc  Is  a  pieee  of  wood,  fivm  7  inches 
to  9  feet  in  length,  fitted  vnth  wires  or  abort  nails 
which,  being  inserted  latenlly  into  the  hoUovr  bolt 
which  serves  as  a  k)ok,  raises  other  |Hns  vrithin  tbe 
staple  so  as  to  aUow  the  bolt  to  be  diuwn  back. 
But  it  is  not  diflScult  to  open  a  kick  of  this  kind 
even  without  a  key.  namely,  with  the  fti^^dipped 
in  paste  or  other  adhesive  substance.  The  pasasge, 
Cant  v.  4,  6,  is  thus  probably  explained  (Hanncr 
Obt.  m.  81;  vol.  i.  894,  ed.  Oarke;  RanwoUT,  ap 
Ray,  Trav,  11. 17).  [Luck.]  The  Iwy,  so  oh- 
vious  a  symbol  of  authority,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  is  named  more  than  coee  in  the 
Bible,  especially  Is.  xxH.  22,  a  passage  to  iHudi 
allusum  is  probably  made  in  Rev.  iiL  7.  Tha  ex- 
pression **  bearing  the  key  on  the  shoiiUer"  ia 
thus  a  phrase  used,  sometimes  perliaps  in  the  lit- 
eral sense,  to  denote  possesskm  of  office;  but  then 
seems  no  reason  to  suppose,  with  Grotius,  any 
figure  of  a  key  embroidered  on  the  garment  of  the 
office-bearer  (see  Is.  ix.  6).<'  In  Talmudic  phzase- 
ok)gy  the  Almighty  was  represented  as  **bokling 
the  kej-s  *'  of  various  operations  of  nature,  e.  g. 
rain,  death,  etc.,  i.  e.  exercising  dominion  over 
them,  llie  delivery  of  the  key  is  therefore  an  aet 
expressive  of  authority  oonfeired,  and  the  pnasra 
sion  of  it  implies  authority  of  some  kind  hold  by 
the  receiver.  The  term  ^  chamberlain,**  an  officer 
wboae  mark  of  office  is  sometimes  in  modem  times 
an  actual  key,  is  explained  under  Evnuch  (Grotioa, 
Calmet,  Knobd,  on  Is.  xxii.  22;  Hammond; 
Ughtfoot,  Hot,  Etbr.\  De  Wette  on  Matt.  zvi. 
19;  Carpzovon  Goodwin,  Mottt  and  Aartm,^ 
141,  632;  Diet,  of  Antq,  art  *<Matrimonium;** 
Ovid,  FasL  i.  99,  118,  125,  189;  Hofmann,  Lex. 
*«  Camerarius ;  '*  Chamber^  DicL  »  Cbamberiain ;  ** 
Reknd,  AnL  Hebr,  u.  3,  5).  H.  W.  P. 


Ifon  Kagr*    (W*om  Tl 

KBZFA  (n^'^V^  [cmnal:  K«rf«;  Alex 
KaavMi  Cassia),  the  second  of  the  daughten  of 
Job,  bom  to  him  after  his  recovery  (Job  xSl  14). 

KETZIZ,    THE    VALLBT    OF     (PQ^ 

X^^P :  Afiticaals  [Vat  -^tit] ;  Alex.  Aficirnvcis: 
VattiM  Cam),  one  of  the  "cities**  of  Benjamin 
(Josh,  xviii.  21).  Tliat  it  was  the  eastern  border 
of  the  tribe  is  evident  from  its  mention  in  com- 
pany with  Beth-hoglah  and  Beth-ha>Arabah. 
The  name  does  not  reappear  in  the  0.  T.,  but  it 
is  possibly  Intended  under  the  corrupted  form 
Bbth-basi,  in  1  Mace.  ix.  62,  64.  The  name,  if 
Hebrew,  is  derivable  from  a  root  meaning  to  cat  off 
(Ges.  Tkes.  1229;  Simonis,  Oium.  70).  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  it  csn  have  any  connection  with  the  gen- 


among  the  modera  Syrians  {Land  and  Bocky  I.  498  f.) 
The  key  Is  often  **  laige  snongh  Ibr  a  stoat  elut,"  an* 
the  lock  and  key  together  are  **  almosta  load  toean7. 
Many  of  the  locks  an  on  *he  insid*  of  tha  deov*.  Ts 
unlock  them,  the  owner  Ihmfts  his  ana  throqgh  a 
kok  tat  that  pnrpese,  and  thus  iDsetti  the  key.  lis 
aUwIoB  in  Out  tv.  4, 6,  may  be  to  sash  a  hMk.  a. 


KIBROTH-HATTAAVAH 

ml  drcomcition  which  took  place  at  GOgal, 
teinlj  ID  the  nine  neighborhood,  after  the  Jordan 
(Joah.  T.  3^)?  G. 


KHTBOTH-HATTA'AYAH  (TlS-l^r? 

^)t^n:  fu^/utra  rris  iin$v/»Uai  aqnUchra 
eotteipiMctntim),  Num.  zi.  84;  maig.  **the  graves 
of  Init  **  (eomp.  zzzixi.  17).  From  there  being  no 
ehange  of  spot  mentioned  between  it  and  Talwrah 
In  si  3,  it  ia  probabiy,  like  the  latter,  about  three 
dajB*  jonmey  from  Sinai  (z.  33);  and  fiom  the  sea 
being  twice  mentioned  in  the  ooorse  of  the  narra- 
tive (zL  99,  31),  a  maritime  prozimity  may  peihape 
be  inferred.  Here  it  seems  they  abode  a  whole  month, 
daring  irikidh  they  went  on  eating  quails,  and  per- 
haps safiering  from  the  phgue  which  fi^wed.  If 
the  eoi\jeetare  of  HSdkerd  (Burckhardt,  p.  495; 
Bobineon,  i.  151)  as  a  site  Ibr  Haseroth  [see  Haz> 
EMorm]  be  adopted,  then  "  the  graves  of  lust  '* 
may  be  perhape  within  a  day*s  journey  thence  in 
the  direction  of  Sinai,  and  would  lie  within  15 
miles  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah;  but  no  traces  of 
any  graves  have  ever  been  detected  in  the  region.o 
Both  Schubert,  between  Sinai  and  the  Wady  Mur- 
rak  {lUUen,  360),  and  Stanley  {8.  ^  P.  82),  just 
before  reaching  Hidker^  encountered  flights  of 
birds  —  the  hUer  says  of  "red-legged  cranes.*' 
Bitter*  speaks  of  such  flights  as  a  constant  phe- 
nomenon, both  in  this  peninsuk  and  in  the  Eu- 
phrates rqa^on.  Burckhardt,  Tnxed^  tn  S^frvty 
406,  8  Aug..  quotes  Russell's  AUppo^  ti.  194,  and 
•ays  tlie  bird  Kaiia  is  found  in  great  numbors  in 
the  neigbborboodof  7^^.  [Tophbl.]  He  calls 
it  n  species  of  partridge,  or  "not  improbably  the 
Sthmi  or  quail.''  Boys  not  unoommooly  kill  three 
■r  four  of  them  at  one  throw  with  a  stick.*' 

H.   H. 

KIBZAIM  ^'%:S\  [seebefew]:  YatomiU; 
Alez.  If  Ko^oci/a:  CWfim),  a  city  of  Mount 
Ephraim,  not  named  in  the  meagre,  and  probably 
imperfect,  lists  of  the  towns  of  that  great  tribe 
(see  Joeb.  zvi.),  but  mentioned  elsewhere  as  having 
been  given  up  with  its  "  suburbs  "  to  the  ICohath- 
ite  Levites  (zzi.  22).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1 
Chr.  vi.,  JoKXEAM  is  substituted  forKibzaim  (ver. 
68),  an  ezchange  which,  as  already  pointed  out 
under  the  former  mmie,  may  have  arisen  from  the 
similarity  between  the  two  in  the  original.  Jok- 
meam  would  appear  to  have  been  situated  at  the 
sastem  quarter  of  Ephraim.  But  this  is  merely 
inference,  no  trace  having  been  hitherto  discovered 
•f  either  name. 

Interpreted  as  a  Hebrew  word,  Kibzaim  signi- 
fies **  two  heaps."  G. 

•  KID.  For  some  of  the  feets  pertinent  hen, 
seeGoAT.     It  may  be  added  that  the  wikl  goatis 

•  Save  one  of  a  Mohammedan  niol  (Stanly,  A  ^  P. 
18),  which  does  not  asrist  the  question. 

ft  He  mnailcs  on  the  ooottnuanoe  of  the  law  of  n»* 
Im  In  animal  habits  through  a  comes  of  thousands 
«tf  ysais  (xiv.  9B1). 

e  l*Uny  (iVoi.  HSU.  z.  88)  says  quaOs  settle  on  the 
mQs  uf  ships  by  night,  so  as  to  shik  snmetlmss  the 
lUpi  In  the  nelghbori^  sea.  8o  Died.  Sto.  1.  p.  88 : 
Tic  Hpm  r^  hfir^ftiv  hntmhrrot  ^/porrtf  n  ofroc 
mt*  iyiXms  fM<<fovf  lie  roO  wtMiyam  (Lepsins,  Tktbts  to 
mmmi^iB).    Oomp.  Joseph.  Jul. Itt.  1,  f  6 ,  and  iMy- 

mtu  l^'  Jrafr.  S.T.  ll^g;alsoKaaedionlz.zvi. 

itlon  ef  ttie  bird  oosnie. 
appsaistobs  Iktrmo  Akkaia, 
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by  no  means  ezthict  in  Palestine  at  thepressnt  day. 
"  In  the  neighborhood  of  En-gedi,"  says  Tristram, 
(HoL  HitL  of  ike  Bible,  p.  96),  **  while  encamped 
by  the  Dead  Sea  shore,  we  obtained  several  fine 
specimens,  and  very  intereeting  it  was  to  find  this 
graceful  creature  by  the  very  fountain  to  which  it 
gave  name,  and  in  the  spot  where  it  roamed  of  old 
while  David  wandered  to  esci^w  the  persecutions  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  zziv.  2).**  [Em-okdi.]  Thomson 
also  speaks  of  them  as  found  in  the  nvines  near 
this  fountain  {Land  and  Buok,  ii.  420). 

Among  the  pastoral  inhabitants  of  Palestine  a 
kid  forms  the  ordinary  dish  at  a  feast  or  entertain- 
ment. **  The  lambs,''  says  Tristram,  »*  are  more 
generslly  kept  till  they  reach  maturity,  for  the  sake 
of  their  wo<^  and  a  calf  is  too  laige  and  too  valu»> 
ble  to  be  slain  eioept  on  some  very  special  occasi^iM. 
AVbenever  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Palestine  the  trav- 
eller halts  at  an  Arab  camp,  or  pays  his  visit  to  a 
villsge  sheikh,  he  is  pressed  to  stay  uittil  the  kid 
can  be  killed  and  made  ready,  and  he  has  ati 
opportunity  of  seeing  in  fiont  of  the  tent  the  kid 
caught  and  prepared  for  the  cooking  '*  {NaL  H'ut. 
of  ike  Bible,  p.  00  f.).  This  usage  ezplains  the  terms 
of  the  eUer  brother's  complaint  in  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal:  **  Thou  never  gavest  me  a  kid  that 
I  might  make  merry  with  my  firiends,  but  as  soon 
as  tills  thy  son  was  come  ....  thou  hast 
killed  for  him  the  fetted  calf**  (Luke  zv.  99,  80). 
Comp.  also  Gen.  zzvii.  9 ;  and  Judg.  ri.  19  and 
ziii.  16. 

The  custom  of  ««seething  a  kkl  in  its  mother's 
milk  "  (which  was  forbklden  to  the  Hebrews,  see 
Ex.  zziii.  19,  zzi^.  26,  and  Deut  ziv.  21)  is 
common  among  the  Arabs  of  the  preeent  day. 
t^They  select,"  says  Thomson,  **a  young  kkl, 
fet  and  tender,  dress  it  carefully,  and  then  stew  it 
in  milk,  generally  sour,  mized  with  onions  and  hot 
spices  such  as  they  relish.  They  call  it  Lebn 
tmiml— kid, '  hi  its  mother's  milk.'  "  The  Jews 
however,  refose  such  food  with  abhorrence,  not  only 
as  being  interdicted  by  the  Moeaic  law,  but  unnat- 
ural and  barbarous  {Land  and  Souk,  i.  136). 

H. 

KIIXBON,  THE  BBOOK  O^^TR  ^CO*' 
6  x*ifui^s  K49fW¥  and  rmtf  jc/8p«y ;  in  Jer.  only 
UdxoK  K4Sp»pf  and  Alez.  yci^tappot  NaxoA.  K. : 
torrem  Cedron,  IconvalUt  CedrQn])^  a  torrent  or 
valley —  not  a  "brook,"  as  in  the  A.  V.  —  in  imme- 
diate prozimity  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  not  named  in 
the  earlier  records  of  the  country,  or  in  the  speci- 
fication of  the  boundariee  of  Bo^amin  or  Judah, 
but  comes  forward  in  connecticn  with  some  remark- 
able events  of  the  history.  It  ky  between  the 
dty  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  was  crossed  ly 
Darid  hi  his  flight  (2  Sam.  zv.  23,  comp.  30),  and 

d  The  name  is  derived  by  Ouwulns  and  olbsn  ftom 

n^n,  <<  to  be  bUwk ;  **  either,  aeooiding  to  Bobfawon, 

from  the  turUdnsei  of  its  stream  (eomp.  Job  vi.  16 ; 
though  the  wocdsof  Job  fanp(y  that  this  was  a  condition 
of  all  brooks  when  frosen);  or  more  appropriately,  with 
StanW,  from  the  depth  and  obscurity  of  the  revlne 
(A  e  P.  173);  poiBiblijr  also  —  though  this  to  proposed 
with  hesitation  —  from  the  Impurity  whfeh  seams  to 
have  AMaehed  to  It  from  a  veiy  early  dais. 

W«  cannot,  however,  too  often  insliton  the  great 
uncertainty  which  attends  the  derivations  of  thess 
•neiait  names ;  and  in  treating  Kidron  as  a  Hebrew 
ward,  we  may  be  making  a  mtolske  almoat  as  absurd 
as  that  of  the  eopytot  who  altered  it  faito  tw  ic^apwr 
beUeringthat  it  areee  from  the  pieseooe  of  oedam 
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by  our  Lord  on  his  wmy  to  GethaemaiM  (John  zritt. 
1;  a  ooiup.  ]£ark  dr.  86;  Luke  zxii.  39).  Its  con- 
nection with  these  two  occorrenceii  is  alone  lufBdent 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Nachal-Kidron  la  the 
deep  ravine  on  the  eaat  of  Jerutalem,  now  com- 
monly known  as  the  "  Valley  of  Jchoahaphat." 
Bat  it  would  seem  as  if  the  name  were  formerly 
applied  also  to  the  ravines  surmnnding  other  por- 
tions of  Jerusalem  —  the  south  or  the  west;  since 
Solomon's  prohibition  to  Shimd  to  •*  pass  over  the 
torrent  Kidron  **  (1  K.  ii.  37;  Jos.  4nL  tin.  1, 
§  5)  is  said  to  have  been  broken  by  the  hitter  when 
he  went  In  the  direction  of  Gath  to  seek  his  fugi- 
tive skves  (41,  iS).  Now  a  person  going  to  Gath 
tmikl  certainly  not  go  by  the  way  of  &  Mount 
of  Olives,  or  approach  the  eastern  side  of  the  city 
■I  all.  The  route  —  whether  Gath  were  at  BtU^ 
JiMn  or  at  TeU  es-;Sn/eA  —  would  be  by  the 
Bethlehem -gate,  and  then  nearly  due  west.  Per- 
haps the  prohibition  may  have  been  a  more  general 
one  than  is  implied  in  vcr.  87  (conip.  the  king's 
reiteration  of  it  m  ver.  42),  the  Kidron  being  in 
that  case  specially  mentioned  because  it  was  on  the 
road  to  Bahurira,  Shimei*s  home,  and  the  scene  of 
his  crime.  At  any  rate,  beyond  the  passage  in 
question,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  name  iSdron 
having  been  applied  to  the  southern  or  western  ra- 
vines of  the  city. 

The  distinguiriiing  peculiarity  of  the  ELidron 
Valley  — that  in  respect  to  which  it  is  most  fre- 
ifuently  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  —  Is  the  impurity 
which  appeara  to  have  been  ascribed  to  it  Ex- 
cepting the  two  casual  notices  already  quoted,  we 
first  meet  with  it  as  the  place Mn  which  King  Asa 
demolished  and  burnt  the  obsoene  phallic  idol  (vol. 
Ik  p.  1118)  of  his  mother  (1  K.  XV.  13 ;  S  Obr.  XV.  16). 
Next  we  find  the  wicked  Athaliah  harried  thither 
to  execution  (Jos.  Ant,  ix.  7,  §  3;  2  K.  xi.  16). 
It  then  becomes  the  regular  receptacle  for  the  im- 
purities and  abominations  of  the  idol-w<Mrship,  when 
removed  ftom  the  Temple  and  destroyed  by  the  ad- 
herents of  Jehovah  A  (2  Chr.  xxix.  16,  xxx.  14;  2 
K.  xxiii.  4,  6,  12).  In  the  course  of  these  narra< 
tives,  the  statement  of  Josephus  just  quoted  as  to 
the  death  of  Athaliah  is  supported  by  the  fi»ct  that 
in  the  time  of  Josiah  it  was  the  common  cemetery 
of  the  city  (2  K.  xxiii.  6;  comp.  Jer.  xxvi.  23, 
"graves  of  the  common  people"),  perhaps  the 
(« valley  of  dead  bodies  "  mentioned  by  Jovmiah 
{xxxi.  40)  in  close  connection  with  the  "  fields  *'  of 
Kidron;  and  the  restoration  of  which  to  sanctity 
Iras  to   be   one  of  the  mlncles  of  ftiture  times 

How  long  the  vaUey  continued  to  be  used  for  a 
burying-placie  it  is  very  hard  to  ascertain.  Aflo' 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  1099,  the  bodies  of  the 
tiain  were  buried  outside  the  Golden  Gatevray 
(MJslin,  ii.  487 ;  Tobler,  Umgebvngen,  p.  218) ;  but 
vh>t  had  been  the  practice  in  the  interval  the 
writs:  has  not  succeeded  in  tracing.  To  the  date 
it  tne  monuments  at  the  foot  of  Olivet  we  have  at 
present  no  clew;  but  even  if  they  are  of  pre-Chris- 
tian times  there  is  no  proof  that  they  are  tombs. 


o  Here,  and  here  only,  ttiti  fbnn  used  in  the  A.  Y. 
Is  Oxnaoir.  The  Tariatloiitf  in  the  Oreek  text  are 
v«7  enrioos.  Oodex  A  has  rov  itit^vf  B,  my  K^pwvi 
D  [and  Sin.],  rov  mdipeVf  and  in  some  ennlve  MSS.  [one 
VS.  I  quoted  by  Tisoheodorf  we  even  find  rw  BMfinv. 

f>  The  Targnm  appmrs  to  underitand  the  obscure 
^asMige  Zeph.  1. 11,  as  referring  to  the  destruction  of 
She  Idolatrous  wonhip  in  Kidron,  for  It  renders  It, 
«lle«t  aU  yo  that  dweU  la  the  Naehal  Kidron,  for  aU 
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F^m  the  date  Just  mentioned,  howerer,  the  bnriab 
appear  to  have  been  constant,  and  at  preeent  11 
is  the  fovorite  resting-place  of  Moalems  snd  Jews, 
the  former  on  the  west,  the  latter  on  the  east  of  the 
valley.  The  Moslems  are  mostly  eondned  to  the 
narrow  level  spot  between  the  foot  of  the  vail  and 
the  commencement  of  the  predpitoua  skpe;  whik 
the  Jews  have  possession  of  the  k>wcr  part  of  th« 
sbpes  of  Olivet,  where  their  scanty  tombetoiMB  are 
crowded  so  thick  together  as  literaJly  to  oover  the 
curfoce  like  a  pavement. 

The  term  Naekul'  Is  fai  the  O.  T.,  with  one 
single  exception  (2  K.  xxiii.  4),  attached  to  the 
name  of  Kidron,  and  apparently  to  that  aloiie  d 
the  valleys  or  rarines  of  Jerusalem.  Hinnom  ii 
always  the  6'e.  lliis  enables  us  to  infer  with  great 
probability  that  the  Kidron  is  intended  in  S  Chr. 
xxxii.  4,  by  the  »*  brook  (Naehal)  which  ran  tfaroogh 
the  mUlst  of  the  bmd*';  and  that  Hcaekiah's 
preparations  for  the  sl^ge  consisted  in  sealing  the 
source  of  the  EUdnm  —  *«the  upper  iqiringhead 
(not  *  wateruourse,'  as  A.  V.)  of  Gihon,'*  who*  it 
burst  out  in  the  wady  some  distance  north  of  the 
city,  and  leading  it  by  a  subterranean  channri  to 
the  interiw  of  the  city.  If  this  is  so,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  fiict  of  the  subse- 
quent want  of  water  in  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Kid- 
ron. In  accordance  with  this  also  is  the  specifica- 
tion of  Glhon  as  *«  Gihon-in-the-Nachal ''  —  that  ia, 
in  the  Kidron  YaUey — though  tins  vras  probably  the 
k)werof  two  outlets  of  the  same  name.  [GmoK.] 
By  Jerome,  in  the  C^nomosCtbon,  it  Is  mentioiied  as 
**  close  to  Jerusalem  on  the  eastern  side,  and  qtoken 
of  by  John  the  £vangdist**  But  the  fikvorite 
name  of  this  valley  at  the  time  of  Jerome,  and  for 
several  centuries  after,  was  "  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,**  and  the  name  Kidron,  or,  in  accordance 
with  the  orthogn^y  of  the  Vulgate,  Cedrou,  is 
not  invariably  found  in  the  travellere  (see  Arculf, 
Eari.  Ti'nv.  1;  Saewulf,  41;  Beigamin  of  TudeU; 
Maunde^'ille,  EarL  Trav.  176;  Thietmar,  27;  but 
not  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  the  Citez  de  Jbcrusar 
fem,  AVUlibald,  etc.). 

The  following  description  of  the  Valley  of  Kidrco 
in  its  modem  state  —  at  once  the  earltest  and  the 
most  accumte  which  we  possess  —  is  taken  from 
Dr.  Robinson  {BibL  Be*,  i.  269):  — 
•  **  In  approaching  Jerusalem  ftom  tiie  high  mosk 
of  Neby  Samwil  in  the  N.  W.,  the  travelkr  first 
descends  and  crosses  the  bed  of  the  great  IVndy 
Btit  lianfma  already  described.  He  tlien  ascends 
again  towards  the  S.  £.  by  a  small  side  wady  and 
along  a  rocky  slope  for  twenty-fire  minutes,  when 
he  reaches  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges,  lying  in  a 
small  gap  or  depression  of  the  ridge,  still  half  an 
hour  distant  frcnn  the  northern  gate  of  the  dty. 
A  few  stepe  Auther  he  reaches  tlie  waterndbed  be- 
tween the  great  wady  behind  him  and  the  trsct 
before  him ;  and  here  is  the  head  of  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  From  this  point  the  dome  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  bears  S.  by  E.  The  tract  around 
this  spot  is  very  rocky;  snd  the  rocks  have  been 
much  cut  away,  partly  in  quarrying  buikling-atone. 

the  people  are  broken  whose  wofks  were  like  the  wanes 
of  the  p«>ple  of  the  land  of  CsnaBn."    [Marisr.) 

c  Naektd  Is  untranshttable  In  Xoglbh  unleas  by 
(<  Wady,"  to  whkh  It  aaswsn  exaelly,  and  which  Mds 
lair  to  bceome  shortly  an  Kngilsh  word.  It  doss  aol 
signliy  the  stream,  or  the  vaUey  which  eontabiad  th^ 
bed  of  the  stream,  and  was  Its  reeeptaels 
by  wlntei^iBlM — h«t  both.     (Brm.) 
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md  paiUy  in  the  lbnii«tk>nof  wpoSehiet.  The 
region  is  ftiU  of  escanitod  tombs;  and  then  eon- 
Imne  with  more  or  leas  frequent  j  on  both  sides  of 
the  vaUej,  sU  the  my  down  to  Jerasalem.  The 
laOej  runs  for  16  minutes  directlj  towards  the 
aty;  «  it  is  here  shallow  snd  broad,  and  in  some 
parts  tilled,  though  very  stony.  The  road  follows 
along  its  bottom  to  the  same  point.  Hie  valley 
now  tarns  nearly  east,  almost  at  a  right  angle,  and 
passes  to  the  northward  of  the  TomlM  of  the  Kings 
and  tlie  MusUm  Welg  before  mentioned.  Here  it 
is  about  200  rods  distant  from  the  city;  and  the 
tract  betwoen  is  tolerably  level  ground,  planted 
with  olive-trees.  The  Ndbuhu  niad  crosses  it  in 
this  part,  and  ascends  the  hill  on  the  north.  The 
valley  is  here  still  shallow,  and  runs  in  the  same  direc- 
tion for  about  10  minutes.  It  then  bends  again  to 
the  south,  and,  following  this  general  courw,  passes 
between  the  city  snd  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

*«  Before  reaching  the  city,  and  also  opposite  its 
northern  part,  the  valley  spreads  out  into  a  basin 
of  some  breadth,  which  is  tilled,  and  contains 
plantations  of  oUve  and  other  fruit-trees.  In  this 
part  it  is  crossed  obliquely  by  a  road  leading  from 
the  K.  EL  comer  of  Jerusalem  across  the  northern 
part  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  'AnAia,  Its  sides 
are  still  full  of  excavated  tombs.  As  the  valley 
deeecnds,  the  steep  side  upon  the  right  becomes 
more  and  more  elevated  above  it;  until, at  the  gate 
of  St.  Stephen,  the  height  of  this  brow  is  about 
100  feet.  Here  a  path  winds  down  from  the  gate 
on  %  course  S.  E.  by  £.,  and  crosses  the  valley  by 
a  bridge;  beyond  which  are  the  church  with  the 
Tomb  of  the  Virgin,  Gethsemane,  and  other  plan- 
tations of  olive-trees,  already  described.  The  path 
and  bridge  are  on  a  causeway,  or  rather  terrace, 
built  up  across  the  valley,  perpendicular  on  the 
south  side;  the  earth  Iwing  filled  in  on  the  northern 
side  up  to  the  level  of  the  bridge.  The  bridge 
itsdf  consists  of  an  arch,  open  on  the  south  side, 
and  17  feet  high  ftnm  the  bed  of  the  channel  be- 
bw;  but  the  north  side  is  built  up,  irith  two  sub- 
terranean drains  entering  it  from  above;  one 
of  which  comes  from  the  smiken  court  of  the  Vir- 
gin's Tomb,  and  the  other  from  the  fields  farther 
in  the  northwest  The  breadth  of  the  valley  at 
this  point  will  appear  from  the  measurements  which 
I  took  from  St.  Stephen's  Gats  to  Gethsemane, 
along  the  path,  namdy  — 

Bog.  ibet. 
L  Vrom  St.  Stephen's  Gals  to  the  brow  of 

the  dMcent,  level    ....      186 
%  Bottom  of  the  slope,  the  angle  of  the 

deMwnt  being  16l<>  ...     416 

&  Bridge,  level 140 

4.  N.  W.eomer  of  Gethsemane,  slight  rise      145 
6a  N*  X.  comer  of  do.         do.  IfiO 

The  hst  three  numbers  give  the  breadth  of  the 
proper  bottom  of  the  vaOey  at  this  spot,  namely, 
436  feet,  or  145  yards.  Further  north  it  is  some- 
vfaat  broader. 

**  Below  the  bridge  the  valley  contracts  gradually, 
snd  sinks  more  rapidly.  The  first  continuous  traces 
8f  %  water-eonne  ox  torrent-bed  commence  at  the 
vidge,  though  they  occur  likewise  at  intervals 
higher  up.  The  western  hill  becomes  steeper  and 
BBore  elmled;  while  on  the  east  the  Mount  of 
OBves  rises  much  higher,  but  Is  not  so  steep.  At 
Jw  AsCanee  of  1000  feet  fttmi  the  bridge  on  a 
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oonne  S.  Vm^  Yf.  the  bottom  of  the  valley  has  b» 
come  merely  a  deep  gully,  the  narrow  bed  of  a 
torrent,  from  which  t&  hills  rise  directly  on  eaeh 
side.  Here  another  bridge^  Is  thrown  across  it  on 
an  arch;  and  Just  by  on  the  left  are  the  alle^ 
tombe  (MT  Jehoehaphat,  Abaalom,  and  otheri;  as 
also  the  Jewish  oemetiery.  The  valley  now  con* 
tinues  of  the  same  character,  and  follows  the  same 
course  (S.  lOo  W.)  for  550  feet  fiirther;  where  it 
makes  a  sharp  turn  for  a  moment  towards  the  right 
This  portion  is  the  narrowest  of  all ;  it  is  here  a 
mere  ravine  between  big}*  .oountains.  The  S.  F. 
comer  of  the  area  of  the  moeque  o\<erhangs  this  part, 
the  comer  of  the  wall  standing  upon  the  very  brink 
of  the  declivity.  From  it  to  the  bottom,  on  a  course 
S.  E.  the  angle  of  depressfon  is  27^,  and  the  dis> 
tanoe  450  feci,  giving  an  elevation  of  128  feet  aft 
that  point;  to  which  may  be  added  20  feet  or  mors 
for  the  rise  of  ground  Just  north  along  the  wall; 
making  in  all  an  elevation  of  about  150  feet  This, 
however,  is  the  highest  point  above  the  ^tdley;  for 
ftirther  south  the  narrow  ridge  of  0|Ael  slopes 
down  ss  r^)idly  as  the  valley  itwlf.  In  this  part 
of  the  valley  one  would  eipect  to  find,  if  anywhere, 
traces  of  rains  thrown  down  from  above,  and  the 
ground  raised  by  the  rabbisb  thus  accumulated. 
Occasional  bfocks  of  stone  are  indeed  seen;  but 
neither  the  surfece  of  the  ground,  nor  the  bed  of 
the  torrent,  exhibits  any  special  appearance  of  having 
been  raised  or  interrapted  by  masses  of  ruins. 

^  Bebw  the  short  turn  above  mentioned,  a  line 
of  1025  feet  on  a  coutm  S.  W.  brings  us  to  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  lying  deep  under  the 
western  hill.  The  valley  has  now  opened  %  little; 
but  its  bottom  is  still  occupied  only  by  the  bed  of 
the  torrent  From  here  a  course  S.  20o  W.  carried 
us  afong  the  village  of  Siloaro  {Kefr  Stbcdn)  on 
the  eastern  side,  and  at  1170  feet  we  were  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon  and  the  Pool  of  SUoam, 
which  lies  255  feet  within  it  The  mouth  of  this 
valley  is  still  40  or  50  feet  higher  than  the  bed  of 
the  Kidron.  The  steep  descent  between  the  two 
has  been  alrsady  described  as  built  up  in  terraces, 
which,  as  well  as  the  strip  of  levd  ground  below, 
are  occupied  with  gardens  befonging  to  the  village 
of  Sikjam.  These  are  irrigated  by  the  waters  of 
the  Pool  of  Sifoam,  which  at  this  time  were  k»t  in 
them.  In  these  gardens  the  stones  have  been  re* 
moved,  and  the  soil  is  a  fine  mould.  They  ars 
pknted  with  fig  and  other  fruit-trees,  and  furnish 
abo  vegetables  for  the  city.  Elsewhere  the  botto^i 
of  the  valley  is  thickly  strewed  with  small  stones. 

**  Further  down,  the  valley  opens  more  snd  is 
tilled.  A  line  of  685  feet  on  the  same  course  (S. 
20^  W.)  brought  us  to  a  rocky  point  of  the  eastern 
hiU,  here  called  the  Mount  of  Oflense,  over  sgaiut 
the  entrance  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  llienoe  to 
the  well  of  Job  or  Nehemiah  is  275  feet  due  south. 
At  the  Junction  of  the  two  valleys  the  bottom  forms 
sn  oblong  plat,  extending  from  the  gardens  above 
mention^  nearly  to  the  well  of  Job,  and  being  150 
yards  or  more  in  breadth.  The  western  and  north- 
western parts  of  this  pbt  are  in  like  manner  oo- 
cupied  oy  gardens;  many  of  which  are  also  on 
terraosi  *nd  receive  a  portion  of  the  waters  of 
SiloaiL. 

^hunr  the  wen  of  Nehemiah  the  Valley  of 
Jdioshaphat  continues  to  run  S.  8.  W.  between 
the  Mount  of  Offimse  and  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel. 
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•0  eiJkd.  At  laO  feet  IS  a  small  cavity  or  outlet 
by  whieh  the  water  of  the  well  Mnnetiuiee  runs  off. 
At  about  1200  feet,  or  400  yards,  ftvm  the  wdl  is 
a  place  under  the  western  hUl,  where  in  the  rstny 
season  water  flows  oat  as  from  a  fbuntain.  At 
about  1500  feet  or  500  yards  below  the  well  the 
vaUey  bends  off  S.  7b^  £.  for  half  a  mile  or  more, 
and  then  turns  sgain  more  to  the  south,  and  pur- 
sues its  way  to  the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  angle  where 
it  thus  bends  eastward  a  small  wady  comes  in  ftt>m 
the  west,  from  behind  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel. 
The  width  of  the  main  ndley  below  the  well,  as  fiir 
as  to  the  turn,  varies  from  60  to  100  yards;  it  is 
ftill  of  olive  and  fig-trees,  and  is  In  roost  parts 
ploughed  and  sown  with  grain.  Further  down  it 
lakee  the  name  among  the  Arabs  of  (FVu/y  er-BAhib, 
•Monks'  Valley,*  from  the  convent  of  St  Saba 
situated  on  it;  and  still  nearer  to  the  Dead  Sea  it 
is  also  called  Wady  en-NAr,  *  Fire  VaUey.' « 

"  The  channel  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the 
Brook  Kidron  of  the  Scriptures,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  dry  bed  of  a  wintry  torrent,  bearing  marlcs 
of  being  oecssionally  swept  over  by  a  large  volume 
of  water.  No  stream  flows  here  now  except  during 
the  heavy  rains  of  winter,  when  the  waters  descend 
into  it  from  the  neighboring  hills.  Yet  even  in 
winter  there  is  no  constant  flow:  and  our  friends, 
who  had  resided  several  yean  in  the  city,  had  never 
seen  a  stream  running  through  the  vslley.  Nor 
Is  there  any  evidence  tiiat  there  was  anciently  more 
water  in  it  than  at  prewnt  Like  the  wsdies  of 
the  desert,  the  valley  probably  served  of  old,  as 
now,  only  to  drain  off  the  waters  of  the  rainy 


One  point  is  unnoticed  in  Dr.  Robinson's  de- 
scription, sufficiently  curious  and  well-attested  to 
merit  ftirtber  oareAil  investigation  —  the  possibility 
that  the  Kidron  flows  below  the  present  sur&cn  of 
the  ground.  Dr.  Barday  ( Cily^  etc.  302)  mentions 
<*  a  fountain  that  bursts  forth  during  the  winter  in 
a  valley  entering  the  Kidron  from  the  north,  and 
flows  seversl  hundred  yards  before  it  sinks ; "  and 
again  he  testifies  that  at  a  point  in  the  valley  about 
two  miles  below  the  city  the  murmurings  of  a 
stream  deep  befew  the  ground  may  be  disUnetly 
heard,  which  stream,  on  excavation,  he  actually  dis- 
wvered  {ibid.).  His  infrrence  is  that  between  the 
two  points  the  brook  is  flowing  in  a  subterraneous 
channel,  as  is  "  not  at  all  unfr^uent  in  Palestine  " 
(p.  303).  Nor  is  this  a  modem  discovery,  for  it  is 
spoken  of  by  William  of  Tyre;  by  Brocardus  {Deter. 
cap.  riii.),  as  audible  near  the  **  Tomb  of  the 
Viif^;*'  and  also  by  Fabri  (i.  870),  Marinus 
Sanutus  (3, 14,  9),  and  others. 

That  which  Dr.  Robinson  complains  that  ndther 
he  uor  his  friends  were  fortunate  enough  to  witness 
has  since  taken  place.  In  the  winter  of  1863-54  so 
heavy  were  the  rains,  that  not  only  did  the  lower 
part  of  the  Kidron,  below  the  so-called  well  of 
Nehcmiah  or  Joab,  run  with  a  considerable  stream 
ibr  the  whole  of  the  month  of  March  (Barday,  616), 
but  also  the  upper  part,  **  in  the  middle  section  of 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  flowed  for  a  day  or  two  " 
(Stewart,  Tent  ^  Khan,  816).  The  Well  of  Joab 
Is  probsbly  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  mysterious 

o  A  Ust  ot  some  of  the  plants  found  in  this  valley 
Is  given  by  Mltlin  (111.  209) ;  and  some  scraps  of  In- 
tematioD  about  the  valley  itself  at  p.  190. 

b  «  Daring  the  latter  nins  of  Vebmary  and  Mansh 
ttie  well  ^Ain  AyiA  Is  a  sotjeel  of  mneh  speeulaHon 
s^  ioleNBt  to  aU  dwelkrs  In  Ibe  eltr.    If  M 
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spring  which  flows  befew  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and 
its  overflow  is  comparatively  common;^  but  the 
flowing  of  a  stream  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley 
would  seem  not  to  have  taken  place  for  many  yean 
befofe  the  occasion  in  question,  although  it  oeenrred 
also  in  the  following  winter  {Jncitk  MtUigmcer 
May  1866,  p.  137  mife),  and,  as  the  writer  is  m- 
formed,  has  since  become  almost  periodicaL     6. 

*  The  language  of  Dr.  Barclay  (see  above)  hardly 
implies  so  much  as  the  actual  discovery  of  the  snb- 
terrsnean  stream  spoken  of.  His  words  are  that 
"  about  two  miles  southeast  of  the  dty  "  where  a 
noise  as  of  running  water  beneath  the  ground  was 
said  to  have  been  heard,  ^  on  removing  the  rm^ 
to  the  depth  of  about  ten  or  twelve  feet,  water  was 
found,  though  in  smaD  quantity,  in  midsummer " 
{City  of  the  Great  King,  pp.  802,  80S). 

Lieut.  Warren  avows  his  bdief  in  the  existenoe 
of  this  subterranean  current.  At  the  latest  datea, 
he  was  directing  his  attention  to  this  point,  but 
had  not  solved  the  question.  About  600  yards 
below  the  Bir  Kyub  [En-Rooel]  he  discovered  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  an  ancient  aqueduct, 
now  choked  with  silt,  which  he  cleared  about  100 
feet  northward,  and  bdieves  to  have  been  ocmnected 
with  that  well  and  the  ancient  srstem  of  water 
supply.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  however  in 
this  instance,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  rumors 
of  this  nature  are  traoeaUe  to  a  very  di£ferent 
origin.  Capt.  Wilson,  of  the  Royal  Engincen, 
relates  an  enunple  of  this  which  is  worthy  of 
notice.  "A  few  words"  {Ordnance  Survey  <^ 
Jertualem,  p.  87,  Lond.  1866)  *<may  be  said 
here  on  the  sound  of  running  water  which  has 
been  heard  by  travellers  near  the  Damascus  Gate, 
and  at  the  bead  of  the  Kidron  Valley.  On  one 
occasion,  when  returning  to  the  dty  after  a  heavy 
storm  of  lain,  the  same  sound  was  noticed,  and  after 
some  little  trouble  found  to  arise  from  the  runnuig 
of  water  into  a  dstem  near  the  north  road.  The 
surface  drainage  passing  through  small  earthenwars 
pipes,  and  felling  some  distance  onto  the  water 
bdow,  made  a  sf^Ushing  sound,  which,  softened  by 
the  vaulted  roof,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  run- 
ning water.  Tlie  same  thing  was  noticed  after- 
wnnds  on  seversl  occsuons,  especially  at  the  two 
cisterns  ne«r  the  Damascus  Gate." 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  correct  opinion  that  the 
Kidron  was  never  more  than  a  winter  toneot 
formed  by  the  water  which  flowed  into  the  valley 
from  the  bills  north  and  east  of  Jerusalem.  It  Is 
not  however  a  just  inference  from  this  chsncter  of 
the  stream  that  the  amount  of  water  there  most 
always  have  been  the  same,  nor  is  this  consistent 
with  the  testimony  of  competent  obeervers.  Mr. 
lYistnm  {Land  of  Israel,  p.  266, 2d  ed. ),  speaking 
of  a  bluflr  about  two  miles  south  of  Ain  Feththah, 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  says:  •*  Just 
beyond  it,  the  Kedron  in  the  days  of  its  abundance 
has  worked  out  a  tremendous  chssm,  a  few  feet  wide, 
through  which  it  winds  to  the  sea.**  The  present 
stream  could  not  have  done  this.  But  the  evidence 
is  mors  pontive,  that  formeriy  rain  was  moic 
abundant  in  Palestine  than  at  present,  and  henoe 
that  the  Kidron  was  a  larger  stream.    Dr.  Olia 

flows  and  discharges  its  waters  down  ttie  Waiy  «»• 
JVor,  the  lower  part  of  the  Kidron,  then  ttiej  aie  ee» 
tain  that  they  will  have  abnadanfle  of  water  dvlne 
the  summer ;  if  ttiers  Is  no  oferflew,  ttftrfr ; 
filled  with  iMebodli^."    (8lniart,a&> 
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ajv:  **  Tbe  entire  dertructaon  of  the  woode  which  I 
oooe  covered  the  moimtaiQe,  and  the  utter  neglect 
U  the  temices  which  anpported  the  soil  on  eteep 
dedivitics,  have  given  full  rsnge  to  the  rains,  which 
hav«  left  manj  traces  of  bare  rock,  where  ibrmeiij 
were  vinejarda  and  oomfleids/*  With  this  agrees 
also  Dean  Stanlej*s  representation:  ^It  is  prob* 
able  that,  as  in  Europe  generally,  since  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  German  fiMreets,  and  in  Greece,  since 
the  fidl  of  the  pUne-trees,  which  once  shaded  the 
bare  landscape  of  Attica,  the  gradual  cessation  of 
rain  produced  by  this  loss  of  vegetaUon  has  exposed 
the  eoontry  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  early  times 
to  tlie  evils  of  drought  This  at  least  is  the  eflfect 
of  the  testimony  of  residents  at  Jerusalem  within 
vfaooe  experience  the  Kidron  has  i^eoently  ibr  the 
fni  time  flowed  with  a  copious  torrent,  evidently 
in  consequence  of  the  numerous  enclosures  of  mul- 
berry and  olive  groves,  made  within  the  last  few 
years  by  the  Grrak  Convent,  and  in  themselves  a 
sample  of  the  difibrent  aspect  which  such  culUva- 
taon  more  widely  extended  vrould  give  to  the  whole 
soantiy.*'    (3.  ^  P.  pp.  121  and  123.)  U. 

KI'NAH  (n)^n  [lameniation,  dirge]:  *lin^; 
Alex.  Kim:  Oma),  a  city  of  Judah,  one  of  those 
which  lay  Of  the  extreme  south  boundary  of  the 
tribe,  next  to  Edom  (Josh.  xv.  22).  It  is  men- 
tioned  in  tbe  OnomatUcon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
bat  not  BO  as  to  imply  that  they  had  any  actual 
knowledge  of  it.  With  the  sole  exception  of 
Sefawan  (99),  it  appears  to  be  unmentioned  by  any 
traveller,  and  the  **  town  Oinah.  situated  near  the 
wilderness  of  Zm  **  with  which  he  would  identify 
•t,  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  own  or  any  other  map. 

Pkofessor  Stanley  {8,  ^  P.  p.  160)  very  ingenbusly 

eoonecU  Kinah  with  the  Kenites  03*^1?.),  who 
aettled  in  this  district  (Judg.  L  16).  But  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  list  in  Josh.  xv.  purports 
k>  record  tbe  towns  ss  they  were  at  the  conquest, 
while  the  settlement  of  the  Kenites  probably 
(though  not  certahily)  did  not  take  place  till  after 
C  G. 

•  1.  (a.)  "IHXfif  "flesh;**  oimSoc;  eon,  (6.) 
mfelB^,  "  kinswgoan,'*  also  "  kindred,"  oUcia,  earo^ 
\om  "ira^,  "  fr  swaD,**  also  « to  rwiatn,**  {.  «.  «  be 

mpwfloous.*'    Whence  oooms  *lKltP,  **  remainder,** 

Qm.  U19-60.  Broce,  In  Lev.  zviif.  6,  A  Y.  has  In 
maigla  <' ransinder." 

2.  l(p2,  "flesh,**  o^,  eoro,  ftom  HQ?^,  **be 
WTfWi,**  «.  «.  euovejiur  the  notfen  of  beauty,  Qes.  p. 
MS. 

«.  niTpijJp,  "toUy,**  f«M,  Jhrnmoy  applied 
'  to  raeea'aad  sia|^  fbmlUes  of  mankliHl,  and  also 


4.  (a.|  r^jPD,  VJDf  and  in  Kill  Vf\Of  from 
VT^f  **see,'*  "know.**    (ft.)  Also,  from  same  root, 

nyTfSO,  "Undrsd;"  and  hence  "Unaman,'*  or 
<«kiiMwoaaa,>*  used,  like  "  aoqnalntanee,**  in  both 
Qes.  p.  674.  But  Buztoif  Umiti  (»)  «p  the 
.(•)tolta 


ft.  rnriK  "bfotMrliood,**  auJifcii,  fwmaniiaf, 
Hearty  allM  with  the  fDNfoInc  in  ssms  ase  the 
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KIKDKBD.«  I.  Of  the  ^Mxial  names  dih 
noting  rebtion  by  consanguinity,  the  principal  will 
be  firand  explahied  under  their  proper  heads, 
Fathkb,  Bbothbr,  ete.  It  will  be  there  eeen 
that  the  words  which  denote  near  relation  in  the 
direct  line  are  used  also  for  the  other  superior  or 
inforior  degrees  in  that  line,  as  grandfather,  grand- 
son, etc 

()n  the  meaning  of  the  expression  8h*4r  basar 
(see  beknr  1  and  2)  much  cootroveray  has  arissn. 
Sk'h'f  as  shown  below,  is  in  Lev.  xviii.  6,  in  mei|;. 
of  A.  v.,  ^  remainder.*'  The  rendering,  however, 
of  Sh'irbatttrln  text  of  A.  Y.,  *«  near  of  kin,"  may 
be  taken  as  conect,  but,  as  Michselis  shows,  wit}^> 
out  determining  the  precise  extent  to  which  the 
expression  itself  is  applicable  (Mich.  LauM  ofMotes^ 
li.  48,  ed.  Smith;  Knobel  en  LtxUkm;  eee  abo 
Lev.  XXV.  49;  Num.  xxviL  11). 

n.  The  words  which  express  collateral  consan- 
guinity are— (1)  uncle;^  (2)  aunt; <^  (8)  nephew;' 
(4)  niece  (not  in  A.  V.);  (8)  cousin.* 

III.  The  terms  of  affinity  are  —  1.  (a)  fatheMn 
Uw/  (6)  mother-in-law;  9  2.  (a)  son-in-law,*  (8) 
daugfater-in-Uw;  *  8.  (a)  brother4n-kw,*  (6)  slster- 
in-bw.< 

The  relatfons  of  kindred,  eqMvesed  by  few  words, 
and  imperfectly  defined  in  the  earlieet  ages,  acquired 
in  course  of  time  greater  significance  and  vrider 
influence.  The  ftill  list  of  r^stives  either  by  con- 
sanguinity, ».  e.  as  arising  from  a  common  ancestor, 
or  by  afiSnity,  t.  e.  as  crnted  by  marriage,  may  be 
seen  detailed  in  the  OorpvM  Jurit  Civ.  IHgesL  Hb. 
xxxviii.  tit.  10,  de  GraJibus ;  see  also  Corjf.  Jur. 
Canom,  Dtcr.  ii.  c  xxxv.  9,  8. 

The  domestic  and  economical  questions  arising 
out  of  kindred  may  be  classed  under  the  three  heeds 
of  Mahbiagb,  iNHBRrrANGE,  and  Blood-Rb- 
VBBOB,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  artidee  on 
thoee  subjects  for  information  thereon.  It  is  clear 
that  the  tendency  of  the  Moeaic  Law  was  to  in- 
crease the  restrictions  on  marriage,  by  defining 
more  precisely  the  rebtions  created  by  it,  as  issheem 
byjthe  oases  of  Abraham  and  Moses.     [laCAU ; 

6.  3^n^,  "near,**  hanoe  "a  relative,**  ^lyy^, 
pnfpituimu^^Qm.  p.  1284. 

7.  VtJ^  from  b^,  "  rMleem,**  Gee.  p.  268,  8 

iyxtartiimft  "  a  kinsman,**  i.  «.  the  relative  to  whom 
bekttgad  the  right  of  ndemptton  or  of  vengMnoe 

^  ly^f  iBdi4ht  vov  wmtipit,  oliMiOf ;  patnau. 
«  TT^y^f  or  njn,  ^•vyytmfv,  ittor|»olnii. 

d  1^3,  la  eonneetlon  with  *T93t  "oflbpring;** 
but  ase  Jocbxbsd.  It  la  rendered  "  nephew  **  in  A.  Y., 
but  lodloates  a  deaoendant  in  geneial,  and  Is  usually 
so  rendered  by  LXX.  and  Ynlg.    See  Qee.  p.  864. 

«  SvyycnH,  eognatuSf  Luke  I.  86,  68. 

macilBce,**  whence  come  past  h^SaL  )i^|  »-•  9a4 

rardly  f.,  fetharln-law  uoA  mdherte-law,  t.  • 
panntB  who  give  a  danghSir  In 

«  n^?,  i-*^^,  »««•• 

8   Uf^  4Jltl4^nih4f^k9tr, 
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JocHXBBD.]  For  information  on  the  gencnl  Mb- 
)Mt  of  Idndnd  and  its  obligationi,  lee  Selden,  de 
Jwrt  NaturaUj  lib.  t.  ;  MichaeKa,  Law$  of  Mo$es, 
ed.  Smith,  ii.  36;  Knobd  on  Ler.  xriii-^  Philo,  de 
Spec.  Leg.  iii.  3,  4, 5,  toL  ii.  |)p.  301-304,  ed.  HUor 
gey;  Bnitkhardt,  Arab  Tribe*,  i.  150;  Keil,  BibL 
Jrdb.  U.  p.  50,  §§  106, 107.    [Kimbed.] 

H.  W.  P. 

KINE.    [Cow.] 

KIKO  Ol^Of  meUkt  0turt\U9  :  rex),  the 
name  of  the  lupieme  nikr  of  the  Hebmri  during 
a  period  of  about  500«  yean  pferloua  to  the 
dettnietion  of  Jeruaalem,  B.  o.  586.  It  waa 
borne  fint  by  the  ruler  of  the  18  Tribei  united, 
and  then  by  the  mien  of  Judah  and  Iirael  sepa- 
rately. 

The  immediate  oeeaaion  of  the  substitution  of  a 
regal  form  of  government  for  that  of  the  Judges 
seems  to  have  been  the  siege  of  Jabesb-OUead  by 
Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  zi.  1,  zii. 
12),  and  the  reAisal  to  allow  the  inhabitants  of  that 
eity  to  capitulate,  except  on  humiliating  and  cruel 
eonditions  (1  Sam.  d.  8,  i-9).  The  conviction 
seems  to  have  forced  itself  on  the  IsnieliteB  that 
they  could  not  resist  their  formidable  neighbor 
unless  they  phced  themselves  under  the  sway  of  a 
king,  like  surrounding  nations.  Concuirently  with 
this  conviction,  disgust  had  been  excited  by  the 
eorrupt  administration  of  justice  under  the  sons  of 
Samuel,  and  a  ladical  change  was  desired  by  them 
in  this  respect  also  (1  Sam.  viii.  3-5).  Accord- 
ingly the  original  idea  of  a  Hebrew  king  was  two- 
fbld :  first,  that  he  should  lead  the  people  to  battle 
fai  timu  of  vrar;  and,  secondly,  that  he  should  ez- 
seute  judgment  and  justice  to  them  in  war  and  in 
peace  (1  Sam.  viii.  20).  In  both  respects  the 
desired  end  was  attained.  The  righteous  wrath 
and  military  capacity  of  Saul  were  immediately 
triumphant  over  the  Ammonites;  and  though  ulti- 
mately he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  with  the 
Philistines,  he  put  even  them  to  flight  on  more 
than  one  occasion  (1  Sam.  xiv.  23,  xvii.  52),  and 
generally  waged  suooessftil  war  against  the  sur- 
rounding nations  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  His  succeesor, 
David,  entered  on  a  series  of  brilliant  conquests 
over  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Syrians,  Edomites, 
and  Ammonites  {see  David,  vol.  i.  p.  561];  and 
the  Israelites,  no  longer  confined  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  Palestine,  had  an  empire  extending  ih>m 
the  river  Euphrates  to  Gaaa,  and  ih>m  the  entering 
in  of  Hamath  to  the  river  of  Egypt  (1  K.  iv.  21). 
In  the  mean  while  complaints  cease  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  justice;  and  Solomon  not  only  consolidated 
and  maintained  in  peace  the  empire  of  his  lather, 
David,  but  left  an  enduring  reputation  for  his  wis- 
dom as  a  judge.  Under  this  expression,  however, 
we  must  regud  him,  not  merely  as  pronouncing 
decisions,  primarily,  or  in  the  last  resort,  in  civO 
and  criminal  cases,  but  likewise  as  holding  jmblie 
levees  and  transacting  public  business  "at  the 


a  The  precin  period  depends  on  the  length  of  the 
iiign  of  Saul,  for  estimating  which  there  are  no  cer- 
tain data.  In  the  0.  T.  ttie  exact  length  Is  nowhere 
mantJoaed.  In  Acts  xffi.  21  forty  years  an  spedfled ; 
but  this  is  in  a  speech,  and  statistical  accuracy  may 
have  been  foreign  to  the  speaker^s  fdeaa  on  that  oooa* 
skm.  And  Ihere  are  difflculties  In  admlttiDg  that  he 
isigned  M  long  as  forty  years.  8ae  Winer  Jii6  tree., 
sod  tne  article  Sadl  in  this  IMctioDaiy.  It  Is  only  In 
ttis  vsign  of  David  that  mention  Is  first  mads  of  the 
^  sservJsr  "  or  "^  ehroniekr  '*  af  the  king  ^  flam.  viii. 
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gite,"  when  be  would  receive  pethiom,  bew 
phunts,  and  give  summary  deeiaons  on  n 
points,  which  in  a  modem  European  kingdom  woohl 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  nnmerons  distinct 
public  depaitments. 

To  foiin  a  oorreet  idea  of  a  Hebrew  king,  we 
must  abstract  ourselves  ftom  the  notions  of  modem 
Europe,  and  realice  the  postion  of  oriental  sow- 
teigns.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  ngard  the 
Hebrew  government  as  a  limited  monarchy,  in  the 
English  sense  of  the  eipiession.  It  is  stated  in 
1  Sam.  z.  25,  that  Samuel  *«  told  the  popk  the 
manner  ^  of  tlie  kingdom,  and  wrote  it  in  the  book 
and  hud  it  before  the  Lnd,**  and  it  is  banly  pos- 
slble  that  this  may  refer  to  some  statement  reject- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  kingly  power.  Bat  no 
such  document  has  come  down  to  us;  and  if  it  ever 
existed,  and  contained  restrictions  oif  any  moment 
on  the  kingly  power,  it  was  probably  disregarded 
La  practice.  The  following  passage  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm  respecting  the  Shahs  of  Penia  may,  with 
some  slight  modifications,  be  regsided  as  ^riy 
applicable  to  the  Hebrew  monarchy  under  David 
and  Solomon :  **  The  monarch  of  Persia  haa  been 
pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  most  absolute  in  the 
worid.  His  word  has  ever  been  deemed  a  law: 
and  he  haa  probably  never  had  any  further  restraint 
upon  the  firee  exereiae  of  his  vast  authority  than 
has  arisen  from  kit  regard  for  reUgion,  his  respect 
lor  established  usages,  his  desire  of  reputation,  and 
his  fear  of  exciting  an  opposition  that  might  be 
dangerous  to  his  power,  or  to  his  life  '*  (M^olm*s 
Pertia,  vol.  ii.  308;  compare  Elphinstooe^s  /ndfei, 
or  the  Indian  Afahometan  Ewpirt,  book  viiL  e.  S). 
It  must  not,  however,  be  suppoeed  to  have  been 
either  the  understanding,  or  the  prscUce,  that  the 
sovereign  might  seiae  at  his  discretion  the  private 
property  of  individuals.  Ahab  did  not  venture  to 
seise  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  till,  through  the  testi* 
mony  of  fidse  witnesses,  Naboth  had  hm  convieted 
of  blasphemy;  and  possibly  his  vineysid  may  have 
been  seised  as  a  confiscation,  without  flagnsntly 
ontraging  public  sentiment  m  those  who  ^A  not 
know  the  truth  (1  K.  xxi.  6).  But  no  monarchy 
perhaps  ever  existed  in  wldch  it  woaU  not  be 
regarded  as  an  outrage,  that  the  monareh  should 
fh>m  covetousness  seise  the  private  property  of  an 
innocent  subject  in  no  ways  dani;erous  to  the  state. 
And  generally,  when  Sir  John  Maloohn  proeeeds  as 
follows,  in  reference  to  **  one  of  the  most  absolute  ** 
monarchs  in  the  vrorld.  It  will  be  understood  that 
the  Hebrew  king,  whose  power  might  be  described 
in  the  same  way,  is  not,  on  account  of  certain 
rastramts  which  exist  in  the  nature  of  thingp,  to  be 
legaided  as  **  a  limited  monarch  "  in  the  European 
use  of  the  words.  "We  may  sssume  that  the 
power  of  the  king  of  Persia  is  by  ussge  abaohite 
over  the  property  and  lives  of  his  eonqoered  ia»* 
mica,  Ats  rebeSUtma  mbfeete,  ki$  owm  /cm^Fi  ^at 
mtftitrers,  over  pMie  offieere  ned  oKd  miSlmj, 
and  aU  the  mmenmi  train  cf  dome$iieg{  and  IA«I 


16).    Perhaps  the  ooDtempc  rar;  notation  of  dates 
have  coounenosd  In  Davids  rtign. 

h  The  woxd  tdSCTD,  tmnskted  <*  namMr  *>  la  the 
A.  y  ,  Is  transialsd  In  ttia  LXX.  tutmimiuL,  t.  s.  statols 
or  onUaanee  (ass  Boelns.  tv.  17,  Bar.  U.  IS,  tv.  IS) 
But  Jossphus  seems  to  have  reguded  tbedocusasnt  as 
a  prophetical  statemant,  read  belbrs  the  king,  at  Che 
calamities  whleh  were  to  arise  tnm  the  Uagly  pswss 
as  a  kind  of  protsst  rscardsi  for  siainssillBf  apss  (m 
Jnl.  vL  4,  f  6). 
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uamination  or  Jbrmal  pnetdurt  of  ony  kimdt 
in  aU  other  cues  that  we  cajMtal,  the  fomiB  pr»> 
Kfibed  by  bw  and  enstom  are  obaervad;  the  moa- 
■reh  only  oommandfl,  when  the  evidence  has  been 
sxamined  and  the  law  dedand,  that  the  aeotenee 
■hall  be  {nit  in  executiiw,  or  that  the  oondemaed 
eniprit  shall  be  paidoned  "  (voL  ii.  p.  306).  In  ac- 
eordanoe  with  rach  inages,  David  ordered  Uriah  to 
be  tTBacherousty  ezpoaed  to  death  in  the  forefront 
of  the  hotteat  battle  (3  Sam.  zi.  15);  be  caneed 
Reehab  and  Baanah  to  be  skin  inatantly,  when 
they  brought  him  the  head  of  bhbjriieth  (3  Sam. 
iv.  18}:  >uid  he  ia  refveeeDted  ae  having  en  hia 
death-bed  recommended  Solomon  to  put  Joab  and 
Shimei  to  death  (1  K.  iL  5-9).  In  like  manner, 
Sofemon  eauaed  to  be  killed,  without  trial,  not  only 
hie  elder  brother  Adon\|ah,  and  Joab,  whoae  execu- 
tion might  be  regarded  as  the  exoeptional  acta  of  a 
diamal  ttate  policy  in  the  beginning  of  hia  reign, 
bat  hkewiae  Shimei,  after  having  been  aeated  on 
the  throne  three  yean.  And  King  Saul,  in  rennt- 
ment  at  their  conidvance  with  David*i  escape,  put 
to  death  85  priests,  and  caused  a  massacre  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Nob,  including  women,  children,  and 
sucklings  (1  Sam.  xxiL  18,  19). 

Besides  bemg  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
supreme  judge,  and  absolute  master,  aa  it  were,  of 
the  lives  of  hia  subjects,  the  king  exercised  the 
power  of  imposing  taxes  (m  them,  and  of  exacting 
from  them  personal  serrioe  and  labor.  Both  these 
points  seem  dear  from  the  account  given  (1  Sam. 
viii  11>17)  of  the  evils  which  would  arise  from  the 
kingly  power;  and  are  confinned  in  various  ways. 
Whatever  mention  may  be  made  of  consulting 
•*old  men,*'  or  ^elden  of  Israel,"  we  never  read 
of  their  deciding  such  points  as  these.  When 
Pul,  the  king  of  Aaayria,  imposed  a  tribute  on  tbe 
khigdom  <^  Israd,  "  Meiiahem,  the  king,"  exacted 
the  money  of  all  the  mighty  men  of  wealth,  of  each 
man  50  shekels  of  silver  (8  K.  xv.  19).  And  when 
Jeboiaium,  king  of  Judah,  gave  his  tribute  of  silver 
and  gold  to  Pharaoh,  ht  taixed  the  land  to  give  the 
money ;  be  exacted  the  silver  and  gold  of  the  people 
sf  every  one  according  to  hia  taxation  (8  K.  xxiii. 
35).  And  the  degree  to  which  the  exacticm  of  per- 
sonal labor  might  be  carried  <m  a  special  occasion 
is  illnstrated  by  King  Sokmion's  requirements  for 
boikling  the  Temple.  He  raised  a  levy  of  30,000 
mm,  and  sent  them  to  licbanon  by  courses  of  ten 
Ibonsaod  a  month;  aud  he  had  70,000  that  bare 
burdens, and  80,000 hewers  in  tbe  mountains  (IK. 
V.  13-15).  Judged  by  the  oriental  standard,  there 
is  nothing  improbable  in  these  nnmben.  In  our 
own  days,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  Mah- 
m  lodeyeh  Canal  in  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali,  by  orders 
given  to  the  various  sheikhs  of  the  provinces  of 
Saksrah,  Ghixeh,  Mensourah,  Sharkieh,  Menouf, 
Bahyveh,  and  some  oihen,  caused  800,000  men, 
I,  and  children,  to  be  assembled  along  the  site 
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a  See  As  A^iiMiDismafi  la  .^r9P^  by  Mrs.  Poole, 
rot.  H.  p.  819.  Owing  to  lasniBeleiit  provisions,  bad 
riaatmsnt,  and  nsgleet  of  proper  anaDgementi,  80,000 
sf  ttds  namber  perished  ia  sevon  months  (p.  230).  In 
Mmpolsory  levlss  of  labor,  It  is  probably  difBcnlt  to 
prswnt  gross  instaoess  Jf  oppression.  At  the  rebel- 
OoB  of  lbs  ten  tribes,  Arloalnun,  oallsd  als*  Adoram, 
who  was  over  the  levj  of  80,000  men  foi  Lsbaoon, 
BUS  sloasd  to  death  (1  K.  xil.  18 ;  1  K.  v.  1« ;  2  Sam. 
olSI). 

» It  is  sappoasd  both  by  Jahn  {ArdmaH.  Bi&.  %  222) 
(in  his  i<«6.  J/I«f  UMmiT,  f  80),  that  a  king 
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nf  the  hitended  canaL «    This  was  180,000 
than  the  levy  of  Solomon. 

In  addition  to  these  earthly  powers,  the  King  of 
jBnA  had  a  more  awftil  daim  to  respect  and  ob»* 
dience.  He  was  the  riccgerent  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam. 
X.  1,  xvi.  18),  and  aa  it  were  His  son,  if  just  and 
holy  (8  Sam.  viL  U;  Ps.  Ixxxk.  26,  27,  U.  6,  7). 
Hehad  been  set  apart  as  a  consecrated  ruler.  Upon 
his  head  had  beoi  poured  the  holy  anointing  oil, 
corapoaed  of  olive-oil,  myrrh,  cinnamon,  sweet  eal- 
amus,  and  cassia,  wliich  had  hitherto  been  reeerved 
exdusively  for  the  priests  of  Jehovah,  especially 
the  high-priest,  or  had  been  sokly  used  to  anoint 
the  Tabemacto  of  the  Congregation,  the  Ark  of  the 
Testimony,  and  the  vessels  of  the  Tabemade  (Ex. 
XXX.  23-33,  xl.  9;  Lev.  xxi.  10;  1  K.  i.  39).  He 
had  become,  in  fiict,  emphatically  **the  Lord*s 
Anointed."  At  the  coronation  of  soverngns  in 
modem  Europe,  holy  oil  has  been  frequently  used, 
aa  a  symbol  of  divine  right;  but  this  has  been 
mamly  regarded  as  a  mere  form ;  and  the  use  of  II 
was  undoubtedly  introduced  in  imitation  of  the 
Hebrew  custom.  But,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  a  living  real  signifi- 
cance was  attached  to  consecration  by  this  hdy 
anointing  oil.  From  well-known  anecdotes  related 
of  David, —  and  perh^M,  from  words  in  his  lamen- 
tation over  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  21)^- it 
results  that  a  certain  sacredoess  invested  the  person 
of  Saul,  the  firtt  king,  aa  the  Lord's  anointed ;  and 
that,  on  this  account,  it  was  deemed  sacrilegious  to 
kill  him,  even  at  his  own  request  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  6, 
10,  xxri.  9,  16;  2  Sam.  i.  14).  And,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  first  Temple,  in  the  Book  of  La- 
mentations over  the  calamities  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple, it  is  by  the  name  of  ^  the  Lord's  Anointed  '* 
that  Zedekiah,  the  laA  king  of  Judah,  is  bewailed 
(Lam.  iv.  20).  Again,  more  Uian  600  yean  after 
the  capture  of  Zedekiah,  the  name  of  the  Anointed, 
tliough  never  so  used  in  the  Old  Testament  —  yet 
suggested  probably  by  l*s.  ii.  2,  Dan.  ix.  26  —  had 
become  appropriated  to  the  expected  king,  who  was 
to  restore  the  kingdom  of  David,  and  inaugurate  a 
period  when  Edom,  Moab,  the  Ammonites,  and  the 
Philistines,  would  again  be  incorporated  with  the 
Hebrew  monarchy,  which  wouhl  extend  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  (Acts  i.  6 ;  John  i.  41,  iv.  25 ;  Is.  xi. 
12-14;  Ps.  hxii.  8).  And  thus  the  identical  He- 
brew word  which  signifies  anointed,^  through  its 
AramaK  form  adopted  into  Greek  and  Latin,  is  still 
preserved  to  us  in  the  English  word  AftMsiah,  (Set 
Geaeniua's  Tkesaurtu^  p.  825.) 

A  ruler  in  whom  so  much  authority,  human  and 
divine,  was  embodied,  was  naturally  distinguished 
by  outward  honors  and  luxuries.  He  had  a  court 
of  oriental  magnificence.  When  the  power  of  the 
kingdom  was  at  its  height,  he  sat  on  a  throne  of 
ivory,  covered  with  pure  gold,  at  the  feet  of  which 
were  two  figures  of  lions.     The  throne  was  ap- 

was  only  aaotntsd  wtien  a  new  flunlly  came  to  the 
throne,  or  when  the  right  to  the  crown  was  disputed. 
It  Is  usually  on  such  oecasioDs  only  that  the  anointinc 
is  specified ;  as  hi  1  Sam.  x.  1,  2  Sam.  11. 4, 1  K.  I.  89) 
I  K.  U.  8,  2  K.  xi.  12 :  but  this  is  not  imarioMy  tbe 
cass  (see  2  K.  xxlU.  80),  and  (hers  doss  not  seam  suS- 
dent  reason  to  doubt  that  saoh  individual  king  was 
anointed.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  likewise,  thai 
the  kings  of  Israel  were  anointed,  though  this  is  nd 
fpedfled  by  the  writers  of  Kings  and  Chronlelss,  irhe 
would  dssm  sneh  anointinf  Invalid. 
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pnaebed  by  6  liepSf  goaided  by  Ifl  figum  of  Bom, 
two  on  each  itep.  Tlie  king  was  drnwd  in  royal 
robea  (1  K.  ziii.  10;  2  Chr.  ztiii.  9);  his  insignia 
wen,  a  crown  or  diadem  of  pnra  gold,  or  pofaps 
radiant  with  preetoas  genn  (S  Sam.  i.  10,  xiL  80; 
2  K.  li.  12;  Ps.  xzi.  8),  and  a  royal  seeptrs  (Es. 
six.  11;  Is.  sir.  6;  Ps.  sly.  6;  Am.  i.  6, 8).  Those 
who  approached  him  did  him  obeisance,  bowing 
down  and  toachbig  the  gnand  with  thdr  foreheads 
(1  Sam.  zziy.  8;  2  Sam.  ziz.  18);  and  this  wss 
done  even  by  a  Idng's  wife,  the  mother  of  Solomon 
(1  K.  i.  16).  Their  offlcen  and  rat^ects  oalled 
themaelres  lUs  senrants  or  shtes,  thoagh  they  do 
not  seem  habitually  to  hafe  given  way  to  such  ex* 
tratagant  salutations  as  in  the  Chaldiean  and  Per- 
sian courts  (1  Sam.  xvii.  82,  84,  86,  zx.  8;  2  Sam. 
Ti.  20;  Dan.  U.  4).  As  in  the  East  at  present,  a 
kiss  was  a  sign  of  respect  and  homage  (1  Sam.  x. 
1,  perhaps  Ps.  ii.  12).  He  lived  in  a  splendid 
palace,  with  porches  and  columns  (1  K.  vii.  2-7). 
AU  his  drinking-vessels  were  of  gold  (1  K.  x.  21). 
He  had  a  large  harem,  which  hi  the  time  of  Solomon 
must  have  been  the  source  of  enormous  expense,  if 
we  accept  as  statistically  accurate  the  round  num- 
ber of  700  wives  and  800  concubines,  in  all  1000, 
attributed  to  him  in  the  Book  of  EUngs  (1  K.  xi.  8). 
As  is  invariably  the  case  in  the  great  eastern  mon- 
archies at  present,  his  harem  was  guarded  by 
eunuchs;  transUted  "officers"  in  the  A.  V.  for 
the  most  part  (1  Sam.  viii.  15;  2  K.  xxiv.  12, 15; 
1  K.  xxii.  9;  2  K.  tIU.  6,  ix.  32,  88,  xx.  18,  xxiii. 
tl;  Jer.  xxxviii.  7). 

The  main  practical  restraints  on  the  kings  seem 
to  have  arisen  from  the  prophets  and  the  prophetical 
order,  though  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  othefs,  a 
distinction  must  be  made  between  dtfi^nt  periods 
snd  dificrent  reigns.  Indeed,  under  all  circum- 
stances, much  would  depend  on  the  individual 
character  of  the  king  or  the  prophet.  No  transao- 
tion  of  importance,  however,  was  entered  on  with- 
out consulting  the  will  of  Jehovah,  either  by  Urim 
and  Thumniim  or  by  the  prophets;  and  it  was  the 
goieral  persuasion  that  the  prophet  was  in  an 
especial  sense  the  servant  and  messenger  of  Jehovah, 
to  whom  Jehovah  had  dedaied  his  will  (Is.  xliv.  26; 
Am.  iii.  7 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  ix.  6 ;  see  Prophets). 
The  prophets  not  only  rebuked  the  king  with  bold- 
ness for  individual  acts  of  wickedness,  as  after  the 
murders  of  Uriah  and  of  Naboth ;  but  also,  by  in- 
terpoeing  their  denunciations  or  exhortations  at 
critical  periods  of  history,  they  swayed  permanently 
the  destinies  of  the  state.  When,  after  the  revolt 
of  the  ten  tribes,  Reboboam  had  under  him  at 
Jerusalem  an  anny  stated  to  consist  of  180,000 
men,  Shemaiah,  as  interpreter  of  the  divine  wfll, 
caused  tlie  army  to  separate  without  attempting  to 
put  down  the  rebellion  (1  K.  xii.  21^24).  When 
Jttdah  and  Jtfusalem  were  in  imminent  peril  from 
the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  the  prophetical  utter- 
Ance  of  Isaiah  encouraged  Uezekiah  to  a  sucoessAil 
resistance  (Is.  xxxvii.  22-36).  On  the  other  hand, 
at  the  invasion  of  Judiea  by  the  ChaMeei,  Jenmiah 
prophetically  announced  impending  woe  and  calam- 
ities in  a  simin  which  tended  to  paralyze  patriotic 
resistance  to  the  power  of  Nebuchadneasar  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  4,  2).  And  Jeremiah  eridently  produoed 
in  impression  on  the  king's  mind  contrary  to  the 
counsels  of  the  princes,  or  what  might  be  caDed  the 
irar-party  in  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxviii.  14-27). 

Hie  btw  of  succession  to  the  throne  is  somewhat 
tbseore,  but  it  seems  meet  probable  thai  the  king 
SoriiV  ^  lifetime  named  his  suooessor.    This  was 
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eertainly  the  eass  with  David,  who  p«ssd  amt  hk 
elder  son  Adon^ah,  the  sod  of  Haggith,  in  finw 
of  Sokmon,  thn  son  of  Bath-sheba  (1  K.  L  80,  ii 
22);  and  vnth  Reboboam,  of  whom  it  is  ssid  thit 
he  toved  Maachah  the  daughter  of  Absalom  above 
all  his  wives  and  ooneubinea,  and  thai  he  made 
Abijah  her  son  to  be  ruler  among  his  bnthren,  to 
make  him  kfaig  (2  Chr.  xi.  21,82).  Tbesooeesrien 
of  the  first-born  has  been  infemd  ihim'*  passsge  in 
2  Chr.  xxi.  8,  4,  in  whioh  Jehcuhaphat  is  aiid  to 
have  g^ven  the  kingdom  to  Jebonun  <*  beeanse  he 
was  the  first-boni."  Bui  this  very  pisssge  tends 
to  show  that  Jehoshaphat  had  ths  jKwer  of  naming 
his  suooessor;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  thai  J»- 
honm,  on  his  coming  to  the  thnme,  poi  to  deatk 
all  his  brothers,  whieh  he  would  scarcely,  perhaps 
have  dome  if  the  sueeession  of  the  fii^born  had 
been  the  kw  of  the  land.  From  the  rmnisiniss 
of  the  ttsiTstives  in  the  books  of  Kings  no  inference 
either  way  can  be  drawn  from  the  ordinary  formala 
in  whieh  the  death  of  the  fether  and  snoeessica  of 
his  son  is  recorded  (1  K.  xr.  8).  At  the  same 
time,  if  no  partiality  ibr  a  fevorite  wife  or  son  inter- 
vened, there  would  slways  be  a  natural  bias  of 
afibction  in  fiivor  of  the  eldest  son.  There  i^^pears 
to  hare  l)een  some  prominence  given  to  the  mother 
of  the  king  (2  K.  xxiv.  12, 15;  1  K.  ii.  19),  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  mother  may  hare  been  r^ent 
during  the  minority  of  a  son.  Indeed  some  each 
custom  best  ezphdns  the  possibility  of  the  andadoos 
usurpation  of  Athaliah  on  the  death  of  her  son 
Ahsziah :  an  osuipation  which  lasted  six  yean  after 
the  destruction  of  aU  the  seed-royal  except  the 
young  Jehoash  (2  K.  xi.  1,  8). 

The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  offieen  of 
the  king:  ~ 

1.  l^e  Beoorder  or  Chronickr,  who  was  perhaps 
anak^tts  to  the  Historiographer  whom  Sir  John 
Malodm  mentions  ss  an  officer  of  the  Persian  cooit, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  write  the  annals  of  the  king's 
nign(/^Mforyo/'/'ersta,e.28).  Certain  it  is  that 
there  is  no  regular  series  of  minute  dates  in  Hebrew 
history  until  we  read  of  this  recorder,  or  rtmem- 
braneetf  ss  the  word  nuuHr  is  translated  in  a 
marginal  note  of  the  English  vcrakm.  He  signifies 
one  who  keeps  the  memory  of  events  alive,  in  ac- 
cordance vriUi  a  motire  assigned  by  Heredotns  tor 
writing  his  history,  namely,  thai  the  acts  of  men 
might  not  become  extinct  by  time  (Herod.  L  1 ; 
2  Sam.  viu.  16;  1  K.  iv.  8;  2  K.  zvUL  18;  Is. 
xxxvi.  8,  22). 

2.  Hie  Scribe  or  Secretary,  whose  duty  wmiU 
be  to  answer  letten  or  petitions  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  to  write  despatches,  snd  to  draw  up  ediets 
(2  Sam.  viu.  17,  xx.  25;  2  K.  zu.  10,  ziz.  8, 
zzii.  8). 

8.  The  officer  who  was  over  Ike  htmm  (Is.  zzii. 
15,  zzzvi.  8).  His  duties  wooM  be  those  of  diisf 
steward  of  the  househoM,  and  vouhl  embtaee  all 
the  internal  economical  arrangements  of  the  palsee, 
the  superintendence  of  the  king*s  serrants,  and  the 
custody  of  his  costly  vessels  of  gold  and  slvcr.  He 
seems  to  hare  worn  a  distfaietire  robe  of  office  and 
girdle.  It  was  sgainst  Shebna,  who  held  this  office, 
that  IsahJi  uttered  Us  personal  prophesy  (zzii.  15- 
85),  the  only  butanes  of  the  kind  hi  his  wtitii^ 
(see  Ges.  dm.  tm  ftaiak,  p.  694). 

4.  The  king*8  friend  (1  K.  hr.  6),  caDed  Hkewte 
the  king's  eompanion.  It  is  evident  from  the  name 
thai  tUii  officer  must  hare  stood  in  oonfidentia 
relation  lo  the  king,  but  his  datieB  s»s  nowlisn 
sseuflSQ. 
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5.  TIm  kjtget  of  the  Mftey  cr  tmdroba  <9  K. 

1.  Si). 

8.  Tho  captain  of  tlie  lodj^guaid  (9  Smd.  zx. 
23).  The  impottuM  of  this  officer  requint  no 
aomoMOt.  It  WM  he  who  obeyed  Solomon  in  putting 
to  deOh  Adooymb,  Joth,  and  Shimei  (1  K.  iL  25, 
34,46). 

7.  Diitinei  ofBean  over  the  king*i  tieaniiee— 
hb  ilotehoneM,  kboien,  finejwdi,  oUve-tRet,  end 
■fcuDore-tnae,  harde,  cameb,  and  6oeki  (1  Cbr. 
OTU.  96-^1). 

8.  Tlwoffievover  all  tfaehoetor  annjof  Inui, 
the  oommander-inHtUef  of  the  aimy,  who  com- 
■aoded  it  in  penon  during  the  king*i  abeenoe 
(S  Sam.  zz.  S3;  1  Chr.  zzvU.  34;  S  fiam.  zL  1). 
Aa  an  inetanee  of  tlie  lormidable  power  which  a 
geaenl  might  aequire  in  thia  office,  tee  the  nan»- 
tive  in  S  S«n.  ilL  80-37,  when  David  deemed  him* 
■df  ohliged  to  tolerate  the  murdv  of  Abner  by 
Joaband  AbiahaL 

9.  The  roj«l  eonneellon  (1  Oir.  zzvii.  89;  It. 
iiL  3,  ziz.  11, 18).  AhithopM  is  a  ipecimeo  of 
bow  mnoh  nieh  aa  offiev  might  eftct  for  evil  or 
fior  good;  bat  whether  there  eziated  under  Hebrew 
kinge  any  body  corresponding,  even  distantly,  to 
the  EttgUah  Privy  Council,  in  former  times,  does 
oei  appear  (9  Sam.  zvi.  90-93,  zviL  1-14). 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  sooroes  of 
the  royal  revenues:  — 

1.  The  royal  demesnes,  comfldds,  vineyards, 
and  oUve-gsrdens.  Some  at  least  of  these  eeem 
lo  have  been  taken  from  private  hadividnals,  but 
whether  ss  the  ponishment  of  rebellion,  or  on  any 
ether  phunible  pretezt,  is  not  specified  (1  Sam.  viii. 
14;  1  Chr.  zzvu.  90-28).  9.  The  produce  of  the 
royal  flocks  (1  Sam.  zzi.  7;  9  Sam.  ziii.  93;  9Chr. 
izvL  10;  1  Chr.  zzvii.  96).  3.  A  nominal  tenth 
sf  the  produce  of  eom-lsnd  sad  vineyarda  and  of 
ahasp  <1  Sam.  viU.  15,  17).  4.  A  tribute  from 
■crehanta  who  passed  through  the  Hebrew  territory 
(1  K.  z.  16).  6.  Presents  made  by  his  subjects 
(1  Sam.  zvi.  90;  1  Sam.  z.  97;  1  K.  z.  25;  Pa. 
Izzii.  10).  There  ie  perfaape  no  greater  distinction 
in  the  usages  of  eastsm  and  western  nations  than 
on  what  relates  to  the  giving  and  receiving  of 
presenii.  Wlien  made  regularly  they  do  in  foot 
amount  to  a  regular  taz.  Thus,  in  the  passsge 
hstreforred  to  in  the  book  of  Kinge,  it  is  stated 
thai  thsy  brought  to  Solomon  **  every  man  his 
present,  vessels  of  silver  and  veaseb  of  gokl,  and 
gsrments,  and  armor,  and  spicee,  horses  and  moles, 
a  rats  year  by  year."  6.  In  the  time  of  Solomon, 
the  long  had  tiadingHPeesels  of  his  own  at  sea, 
wiiieh,  starting  from  Esiongeber,  brought  back  once 
in  three  years  goU  and  silver,  ivory,  apes,  snd 
tawocks  (1  K.  z.  99).  It  is  probable  that  Sok>mon 
^id  some  other  kings  may  have  derived  some 
nvanne  from  commeroial  ventures  (1  K.  iz.  98). 
7.  Tlie  spoils  of  irsr  taken  from  conquered  nations 
and  the  tribute  paid  by  them  (9  Sam.  vili.  9,  7,  8, 
10;  1  K.  It.  91;  9  Chr.  zzviL  6).  8.  Lastly,  an 
■ndefined  power  of  esaeting  compulsory  bbor,  to 
which  reierence  has  been  already  itade  (1  Sam.  viii. 
19, 13,  16).  As  for  ss  this  power  was  ezereised  it 
wsa  equivalent  to  so  much  income.  There  is  nothing 
b  1  Sam.  z.  95,  or  m  9  Sam.  v  3,  to  Justify  the 
itateroent  that  the  Hebrews  defined  in  ezpress  terms, 
w  in  any  terms,  by  a  psrtieiihr  sgreement  or  cove- 
«nt  for  thst  purpose,  what  services  should  be  ren- 
Isrsd  to  the  king,  or  what  he  could  Isgall)'  require. 
fSee  Jahn,  Arckmkjia  BibUca  t  BaiMr,  Lehrbuek 
for  UeMlueUm  AlkrtKamtr;  WhMr,s. «.  Konjg.) 
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i  only  lemains  to  add,  that  in  Deatsronomy 
zviL  14-90  there  Is  a  document  containing  some 
directions  ss  to  what  any  king  who  might  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Hebrews  was  to  do  and  not  to  do 
The  proper  i^ipreeiation  of  this  document  vronld 
mainly  depend  on  its  date.    It  Is  the  opinion  of 
many  modem  writen  —  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Winsi 
Ewald,  sad  others  —  that  the  book  which  contain 
the  document  waa  composed  long  after  the  time 
of  lloeei.   See,  however,  Dbutbronomt  in  the  1st 
voL  of  this  work;  and  compare  Geeenius,  GttehiokU 
der  BtirdUchen  Bpracht  und  Schrifl,  p-  39;  Ds 
Wette,  EkiUiiung  in  die  BibeL,  "  Deuteronomium  *' ; 
Wintt,  s.  «.  Kodg;  Eirald,  GtMckichU  de$  Volhti 
Itraei,  iU.  381.  £.  T. 

•  KING*S  OABBBN,  9  K.  zzr.  4,  ete. 

[Gabdbm,  voL  1.  p.  870  a.] 

•  KINQ*8  MOWINGS,  Am.  viL  1.  [Mow. 
no.] 

•  KING'S  POOL,  Keh.  ii.  14.    [Siloam.] 

•  KINGDOM  OF  HEAYBN-always  with 
the  article,  j^  fiwriK^ia  rmv  ohoatrnw* 

1.  This  ezpression  occurs  tnirty-three  times  In 
the  first  Gospel,  but  nowhere  else  in  the  Scriptures. 
In  one  passsge  (Hi.  9)  it  is  attributed  by  Matthew 
to  John  the  Baptist,  in  another  (zviii.  1)  to  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  sad  in  all  the  rest  to  Christ 
himself.  An  abbreviated  form  of  it  is  found  in 
such  phrases  as,  "the  gospel  of  the  kingdom" 
(iv.  93),  M  the  iroid  of  the  kingdom  **  (ziu.  19), 
«« the  sons  of  the  kingdom  *' (^ui-  19,  ziU.  38),  and 
u  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  "  (zzy.  34).  In  a 
shigle  instance  (9  Tim.  iy.  18)  Puil  speaks  of  ths 
Lord's  **  heavenly  kingdom,"  —  r^p  fituriXtitv 
alrov  rify  hrov^tovy—Ui  ezpression  which  Is 
equivalent  to  "uie  kingdom  of  heaven,"  as  this 
phrase  iras  sometimes  lued  by  Christ.  (See  Matt 
riiL  11, 19.)  —  It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  Apostls 
not  only  describes  the  kingdom  ss  **  heavenly," 
but  also  ss  the  Lord's,  *«  hi*  heavenly  kingdom." 
In  a  few  passsges  of  the  first  (xoepel  (ziii.  41,  zvL 

98,  cf.  zz..  91)  it  is  Ukewise  referred  to  ss  the 
Messuh*s  kingdom.  With  these  may  properiy  be 
connected  the  language  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  of 
John  (zriii.  36),  &  words  of  the  Angel  to  Ifary 
ae  preaerved  by  Luke  (L  83),  those  of  Christ  ss 
recniled  by  the  same  Evangelist  (ziz.  12,  15,  zziL 

99,  30),  and  the  teaching  of  the  Apostks  in  their 
letten  (1  Cor.  zv.  94,  95;  Eph.  ▼.  5;  CoL  L  13; 
9  Tim.  iv.  1;  Heb.  i.  8;  9  Pet  L  11).  The  king^ 
dom  of  heaven  is  therefore  frequently  represented 
as  the  kingdom  of  Christ  But  it  Is  still  mote 
frequentty  called  the  kingdom  of  (Sod.  Matthew 
attributes  this  ezpression  in  several  instances  to 
Christ  (ri.  10,  33,  zii  98,  ziu.  43,  zzi.  31,  43. 
zzvi.  99),  and  when,  in  reporting  the  Saviour's 
teaching,  his  Gospel  gives  the  words  **  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  the  other  synoptical  (jospels  have,  ss  a 
nde,  the  words  "  Ungdom  of  God  "  (e.  g.  cf.  Matt 
▼.  3,  zi.  11,  ziii.  81,  33,  frith  Luke  vL  20,  vii.  28, 
ziii.  18,  90).  In  all  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament  the  latter  designation  is  regularly  em- 
ployed. While  therefore  the  two  ezpressions  de- 
note the  same  otgect,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
substantially  equivalent,  the  latter  appears  for  some 
reason  to  have  dispbcsd  the  fimer  in  the  language 
of  Uie  Apoetles.  Beuss  {Hidoirt  de  fa  ThMogU 
Ckretieime  am  SiMe  ApottaHquty  i.  181)  supposss 
that  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  mrce  compra* 
hensive,  not  *<seeniing  to  restrict  the  notion  lo  s 
flitun  enoeh,  a  particular  focality,  or  a  stale  of 
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Ihiogi  diflhrmt  fVom  that  io  which  hnmMiitj  oow 
nliU,"  and  WW  therefore  ladhred  to  the  ot|iflr 
by  the  Apottles. 

S.  But  the  idea  of  a  divine  or  hcaftnly  kingdom 
wae  not  propoeed  for  the  iint  time  by  John  the 
Baptiit  and  then  adopted  by  Chriet.  It  may  be 
traced  in  many  parts  of  the  O.  T.,  hum  the  Pen- 
tateuch to  the  prophets  of  the  exile.  The  IsraeUtee 
•■  a  people  belonged  especially  to  Jehovah,  and 
were  already  in  the  law  described  as  a  nation  of 
kings  and  priests  unto  Him  (Kx.  xiz.  6,  of.  1  Pet 
ii.  9).  Yet  even  in  thdr  best  estate,  under  David 
their  greatest  king,  they  were  but  a  type  of  the 
true  people  of  God,  end  their  sovereign  but  a  shadow 
of  his  greater  Son.  And  this  they  wen  eleariy 
taught;  for  a  Messiah  was  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
who  should  spring  from  the  fiunily  of  David,  should 
subdue  all  his  foes,  and  should  reign  foraver  in 
righteousness  and  peace  (I^  ii.,  ex. ;  Is.  zi. ;  cf.  Ps. 
faoii.;  Jer.  xxiii.  6  ff.,  xxxi.  81  ff.,  zxzii.  87  ill, 
xxziii.  7  ff.;  Ex.  xxxiv.  23  ff.,  xxxvii.  24  ff.;  Mic. 
iv.  1  ff.).  At  length  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  it 
was  distinctly  revealed  that  the  ^  God  of  heaven  " 
was  to  set  up  a  kingdom  (ii.  44),  which  was  to  be 
composed  of  his  saints  (rti.  27),  was  to  be  admin- 
istered by  One  Uke  a  son  of  man  (viL  18, 14),  and 
was  to  be  universal  and  everlasting  (viL  14,  27). 
The  very  expression,  **  kingdom  of  God,"  ooeurs 
in  the  Apocrypha  ( iVi$d.  o/"  SoL  x.  10).  Aoeord- 
ingly,  when  Christ  appesied  among  the  Jews,  they 
were  expecting  this  kingdom  of  »*the  God  of 
heaven  **  which  was  to  be  set  up  by  the  agency 
of  their  long  anticipated  Messiah:  and,  however 
BToneoos  their  views  of  its  nature  had  beeome,  they 
were  prepared  to  understand  in  some  messurs  the 
bnguage  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples  concerning  it. 
A  few  indeed  of  the  more  de%'Oot  and  spiritual,  like 
Simeon  and  Anna,  appear  to  have  had  a  tolerably 
Just  conception  of  its  nature. 

8.  This  kingdom,  in  its  ultimate  and  perfoet 
form,  is  said  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  saints 
tmm  the  foundation  of  the  worid.  (Matt.  zzv.  84.) 
It  was  therefore  included  in  the  wise  purpose  of 
God  which  antedates  creation,  and  in  this  sense  it 
is  eternal.  But  the  various  representstions  of  the 
N.  T.  have  given  rise  to  some  differences  of  OfMnion 
unong  Biblical  seholan  as  to  the  termittm  a  quo 
if  its  actual  establishment  on  earth,  llie  writers 
uf  the  O.  T.  speak  of  it  distinctly  as  ftiture  and 
not  present;  and  many  passages  of  the  N.  T.  refer 
to  it  in  connection  with  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  It  is  therefore  maintained  by  some  inters 
preters,  that  this  kingdom  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished, and  will  not  be  until  the  Lord  returns  in 
glory.  Others  have  made  the  preaching  of  John 
tiie  Baptist  the  date  of  its  commencement,  appeal- 
ing to  the  words  of  Christ  (see  Matt.  xi.  12,  xvii. 
II;  Luke  xvi.  16)  in  support  of  their  position. 
But  it  hss  been  objected  to  this,  that  one  who  was 
spoken  of,  by  way  of  contrast,  as  less  than  the 
least  of  those  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt  xi. 
11)  oonld  not  ha^ie  been  an  sgent  in  setting  up 
that  kingdom,  by  introducing  men  into  it,  and  that 
the  kingdom  itself  must  take  its  date  ftom  the 
personal  appearance  and  recognition  of  its  king, 
that  is,  from  the  time  of  CThrist's  entrance  on  his 
wblie  ministry.  Others  still,  identl^ng  the  king- 
4im  '.i  (jod  with  the  Christian  church,  have  fixed 
ipon  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  Spirit  was 
pouted  out  roarvelously,  as  the  date  of  its  estab- 
lishment. Perhaps  the  view  which  eonneets  it  most 
aloM^  with  the  person  of  Christ,  aflanning  that  it 
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begid),  property  speaking,  with  his  pabfie  luiniilij, 
is  entitM  to  tiie  preference.  For  in  the  oouise  ii 
his  teaehing  he  spoke  of  it  eleariy  as  already  oon& 
At  one  time  he  said  to  the  Pharisses,  <«Ifl€ail 
out  demons  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  the  king' 
dora  of  God  Is  eome  unto  yoo — ff^^urw  4^^&f»Sa 
(Matt  xiL  28);  and  at  another  time  he  said  to  the 
same  ebai  of  men,  aeeording  to  a  natursl  interpre- 
tation of  his  words,  MBehoM,  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  hi  tiie  midst  of  yo«**  (LukexvH.  21).  «Tfas 
kingdom  of  God**  (Reuss,  HitL  de  la  TheoL  Ckr. 
I  190)  «  which  JesQS  wished  to  realiae  began  witii 
his  personal  appearance  on  the  wotkl*s  thoiire;  his 
advent,  and  the  advent  of  the  kingdom,  tn  one 
and  the  same  thing,  for  he  is  the  sooroe  and  caasi 
of  it,  and  the  cause  may  not  exist  without  the 
cAct  «...  He  went  so  for  even  as  to  assign  an 
exact  date  to  the  advent  of  the  kingdom,  and  this 
date  was  no  other  than  the  moment  iriicn  John 
Baptist,  the  hst  and  greatest  of  the  prophets,  opened 
the  door,  so  to  speak,  by  announcing  to  the  worid 
Him  who  would  realise  its  cherish^  hc^Ms.  At 
that  moment  tiie  movement  towards  the  kingdom 
b^gan,  and  men  pressed  on  with  ardor  to  enter 
faito  it" 

4.  But  if  the  Ungdom  of  heaven  was  establkbed 
at  the  first  coming  of  CHirist,  it  is  not  to  be  eon- 
summated  until  his  second  appearing;  and  then, 
at  length,  it  will  be  trsnsferred  by  the  Son,  as  Medi- 
ator, to  the  Father  (1  Cor.  xv.  24-28).  In  the 
mean  time  its  progress  among  men  will  be  silenl 
and  gradual,  like  ^  influence  of  leaven  upon  the 
meal  in  which  it  is  placed,  or  like  the  growth  of  a 
mustard-phmt  from  its  diminutive  seed  (Matt  xiiL 
81  ff.,  88  ff.).  The  petition,  «  Thy  kingdom  eome," 
introduced  by  Christ  into  the  prayer  which  he 
taught  his  disciples,  may  naturally  be  referred  to 
this  gradual  extension  of  the  divine  authority  over 
the  hearts  of  men,  making  them  the  true  sulgeetB 
of  God.  Tobeamemberof  this  kingdom  in  its  per- 
fect form  is  to  be  a  possessor  of  etmal  blessedness 
(Matt  viti.  11,  XXV.  84;  Mark  ix.  47;  Luke  xiiL 
28,  29;  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10,  xv.  50;  Gal.  v.  21;  Eph. 
▼.  5;  2  Tbess.  1.  5;  2  Tim.  iv.  18);  but  oonneetioa 
with  it  in  its  present  form  gives  only  a 
of  celestial  good. 

5.  llie  nature  of  this  kingdom  may  lie 
in  a  word  by  ealHng  it  ^wridutiL  It  embraces  tboss^ 
and  only  those,  who  are  poor  in  spirit,  who  hare 
been  born  of  the  Spirit,  who  have  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  who  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth 
(Matt  V.  8;  John  iii.  8,  5,  iv.  24;  Rom.  vxii.  9). 
**  Hie  kingdom  of  God  is  not  eating  and  drinking, 
but  righteousncai  and  peace  and  ^y  in  the  Ho^ 
Ghost"  (Rom.  xiv.  17).  It  is  not  of  this  wwU 
(John  xviii.  86).  It  is  rdated  to  heaven  rather 
than  to  earth  in  its  principles  and  spirit,  sad  its 
consummation  here  would  make  the  society  of  earth 
as  foyal  to  God  and  as  blessed  in  his  serriee,  ar 
that  of  heaven  (Matt  vi.  10).  Tbohiek  (AjposMni 
of  the  Sermon  on  Ikt  Mom$t,  i.  108,  £ng.  tranaL) 
remarks  in  his  note  on  Matt  ▼.  8:  «  We  ky  down 
as  the  ftindamental  notion  of  the  kingdom  of  God: 
A  eommmdhf  in  infttdk  God  reigns^  and  wlwA,  ag 
Ike  ntUttre  of  a  riffki  ffowrmmetd  tmwfres,  o6eyi 
ffbn  nof  kg  oomtraiiUjUit  from  free  wUi  amd  ajfee- 
lionf  ofuikidkkfolkMnaeaneceemirifepmeeqiumee 
tknt  tkeparliee  are  iaiimateUf  bmatd  to  eaek  etkar 
m  tke  mtdual  mterckamjfe  ofojieee  ofkwe,*^  Bi4 
the  qdritoafity  of  this  kingdom  invohea  its  univer 
saUty.  It  is  Umited  to  no  tribe  or  peo|ile,  b^  is 
intended  to  oomprise  aU  In  effiy  nalioB  wlio  thtf 
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lom  the  heait  the  will  of  God.  Jew  and  Greek, 
bond  and  free,  are  alike  weleomed  to  the  duties, 
the  honon,  and  the  eternal  bleeaednen  of  the  M es- 
■ah*i  reign.  And  there  are  a  few  paaeagee  of  the 
N.  T.  wlSch  leem  to  ascribe  to  holj  an^U  a  oon- 
neetion  with  it  both  in  lervice  and  gbrj.  (Biatt 
xtL  97,  xiU.  41,  xviH.  10;  Luke  xr.  10;  Heb.  i. 
14;  Eph.  i.  10,  90,  22,  ili  15;  1  Pet  L  12,  ilL 

6.  Yet  this  kingdom,  though  in  its  nature 
qtlritual,  was  to  have  wlille  on  earth  a  visiUe  form 
m  Christian  churches,  and  the  simple  rites  bebng- 
ii^  to  church  life  were  to  be  observed  bjerery 
loyal  sal^t  (Matt,  xxviii.  18  ff.;  John  iii.  6;  Acte 
!L  38;  Luke  ziH.  17  ff.;  1  Cor.  zi.  94  ff.).  It 
eannoi  however  be  said  that  the  N.  T.  makes  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ  exactly  ooSxtensive  with 
the  visible  church.  There  are  many  in  the  latter 
who  do  not  bebng  to  the  former  (1  John  iL  9),  and 
some  doubtless  in  the  former  who  do  not  take  their 
phoe  in  the  hitter. 

LUerature,  —  E.  Beoss,  HiMrt  de  la  TMologie 
CkrHUme  au  Sikck  ApoitaSqu^^  L  180  ff.  C.  F. 
Schmid,  BibHicht  Thtohgit  det  N.  T.  p.  966  ff 
A.  Tboluck,  Esqndtion  of  (Ae  Sermon  on  the 
MomU,  at  Matt  v.  3.  Heemskerk,  Notio  r^y  fiaff- 
tXieiat  rmw  ovpay&»  ex  mente  Jcmu  ChriMU^  Amst 
1839.  Bourguet,  Becherehu  stir  la  dgmfication 
dbi  moi:  Re^mmt  de  DUu^  Moot  1838.  Sar- 
torios,  UAer  den  Zweck  Jem  bei  Sdftumg  einei 
Gottet^ReicheM,  Baumgarten-Cmsios,  Bibiitche 
TkeoloffU,  pp.  149-157.  A.  H. 

•  KINGDOM  OF  ISBABL.  [I8RAK^ 
KnroDOM  of.] 

•  KINGDOM  OF  JTJDAH.  [Judah, 
KnroDOM  op.] 

KINGS,  FIRST  and  SECOND  BOOKS 

OF,  originany  only  one  book  in  the  Hebrew  Canon, 
and  firrt  edited  in  Hebrew  ss  two  by  Bombeig, 
after  the  model  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate  (De 
Wette  and  O.  Thenius,  Einleiiung).  they  are 
caQed  bj  the  LXX.,  Origen,  etc.,  BcuriAciwy  rpfni 
and  rerd^TJi,  third  and  fourth  of  the  Kingdoms 
(the  books  oi  Samuel  being  the  fint  and  second), 
bat  by  the  Latins,  with  few  exceptions,  tertius  et 
qoartus  Rtgum  liber.  Jerome,  though  in  the  head- 
ing of  his  transUtbn  of  the  Scriptures  he  follows 
the  Hebrew  name,  and  ealls  them  Liber  Malachim 
Frimns  and  Secundus,  yet  elsewhere  usually  fbUows 
the  eommon  usage  of  the  church  in  his  day.  In 
hb  ^TxAogoM  Galeatus  he  pbM»s  them  as  the  fourth 
of  the  second  order  of  the  sacred  books,  i.  e.  of  the 
Prophets:  ^  Qoartus,  Blalachim,  t.  s.  Regum,  qui 
lertio  ct  quarto  K^gum  volumine  oontiuetur.  Me- 
Bosque  mnlto  est  Malachim,  t.  e.  Regum^  qukm 
ILunelaehoth,  ».  e.  RegnorvMy  dioere.  Non  enim 
Bultarum  gentium  describit  regna;  sed  unius  b- 
laditici  populi,  qui  tribubus  du<4eeim  oontinetur.** 
In  his  epistle  to  Paulinus  he  thus  describes  the 
sontenta  of  these  two  books:  **  Malachim,  i.  e.  ter- 
hn  et  qoartus  Regum  lil)er,  a  Safomone  usque  ad 
/echooiam,  et  a  Jeroboam  fillo  Nabat  usque  ad 
Osee  qui  ductus  est  in  Assyriot,  rsgnum  Juda  et 
tbfpvam  describit  IsraeL    Si  historiam  respioias, 


•  De  WeUe's  rsaaons  for  xeokoning  Kings  as  a  sep* 
fate  woric  SMOi  to  the  writer  quite  inoouelaaive.  On 
ae  oCaur  hand,  the  book  of  Joshua  seanis  to  bo  an 
sideiMiiilent  book.  Swaid  cIssbm  these  books  together 
aaetly  as  Is  done  above  ( Qtseh,  1.  175),  and  eaJs  ttMin 
'  the  gieat  Book  of  the  IUi«i.>* 


verba  simplieia  soat:  si  in  Uteris  senium  lafteDtaa 
inspeuris,  Eceleslg  pauoitas,  et  heretioonim  oontrk 
ecciesiam  bella,  narrsntur."  The  division  into  tww 
books,  being  purely  artificial  and  as  U  were  me- 
chanical, may  be  overiooked  in  speaking  of  them; 
and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  Uie  divisk» 
between  the  books  of  Kings  and  Samuel  is  equally 
artificial,  and  that  in  point  of  fiiet  the  historical 
books  oommenemg  with  Judges  and  ending  with 
2  Kings  present  the  appearance  of  one  work,' 
giving  a  continuous  history  of  Israel  flnom  the  times 
of  JMhua  to  the  death  of  Jehoiachin.  It  must 
suffice  here  to  mention,  in  support  of  this  assertion, 
the  frequent  allusion  in  the  book  of  Judges  to  the 
times  of  the  kings  of  Israel  (xvii.  6,  zviiL  1,  xiz.  1, 
xxi.  26);  the  ooneuirent  evidence  of  ch.  iL  that 
the  writer  Uved  in  an  age  when  he  eoukl  take  a 
retrospect  of  the  whole  time  during  whieh  the 
judges  ruled  (ver.  16-19),  ».  e.  that  he  lived  after 
the  monarchy  had  been  established;  the  ooeumoee 
in  the  book  of  Judges,  for  the  first  time,  of  the 
phrue  **  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  '*  (iii.  10),  whieh  is 
repeated  often  in  the  book  (vL  34,  zi.  29,  zili.  26, 
ziv.  6,  ^),  and  is  of  frequent  use  in  Samuel  and 
Kings,  (e.  g.  1  Sam.  z.  6,  zvL  18,  14,  ziz.  9 ;  2 
Sam.  xziU.  2;  1  K.  zzii.  24;  2  K.  U.  16,  Ac.); 
the  allusion  in  i.  21  to  the  capture  of  Jebus,  and 
the  continuance  of  a  Jebusite  population  (see  2  Sam. 
zziv.  16);  the  reference  in  zz.  27  to  the  removal 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  from  Shik>h  to  Jerusalem, 
and  the  ezpression  *^  in  those  days,"  pointing,  as 
in  zvii.  6,  Ac.,  to  remote  times;  the  distinct  refer- 
ence  hi  zviii.  80  to  the  Captirity  of  Israel  by  Shal- 
maneaer;  with  the  fiMt  that  the  books  of  Judges, 
Ruth,  Samuel,  Bangs,  form  one  unbroken  narrative, 
similar  in  gmenl  character,  which  has  no  beginning 
except  at  Judg.  i.,  while,  it  may  be  added,  the  book 
of  Judges  is  not  a  continuation  of  Joshua,  but 
opens  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  events  with 
which  Joshua  closes.  In  like  manner  the  book  of 
Ruth  clearly  forms  part  of  those  of  Samuel,  sup« 
plying  as  it  does  the  essential  point  of  Darid's 
geneidogy  and  eariy  fomily  history,  and  is  no  ksi 
clearly  oonneeted  with  the  book  of  Judges  by  its 
opening  verse,  and  the  epoch  to  which  the  whole 
book  reUtes.^  Other  lii^  connecting  the  books 
of  Kings  with  the  preceding  may  be  found  in  the 
comparison,  suggested  by  De  Wette,  of  1  K.  ii.  26 
with  1  Sam.  U.  86;  u.  11  with  2  Sam.  v.  6;  1  EL 
U.  8,  4,  V.  17,  18,  viii.  18, 19,  26,  with  2  Sam.  vii. 
12-16;  and  1  K.  i?.  1-6  with  2  Sam.  viii.  16-18. 
Also  2  K.  zvii.  41  may  be  compared  with  Judg.  iL 
19;  1  Sam.  ii.  27  with  Judg.  ziii.  6;  2  Sam.  ziv. 
17, 20,  ziz.  27,  with  Judg.  ziU.  6;  1  Sam.  iz.  21 
with  Judg.  vL  16,  and  zz.;  1  K.  viii.  1  with  2 
Sam.  vi  17,  and  v.  7,  9;  1  Sam.  zrii.  12  vnth 
Ruth  iv.  17;  Ruth  L  1  with  Judg.  zrii.  7,  8,  9, 
ziz.  1,  2  (Bethlehem-Jodah);  the  use  m  Judg.  ziiL 
6,  8,  of  the  phnse  ^the  man  of  God"  (hi  the 
eariier  books  applied  to  Moses  only,  and  that  only 
in  Deut  zzziii  1  and  Josh.  ziv.  6),  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  very  frequent  use  of  it  in  the  books 
of  Samuel  and  Kings  as  the  eommon  designation 
of  a  prophet,  whereas  only  Jeremiah  besides  (zzzv.  4) 
so  uses  it  before  the  Capavity.«    The  phrase,  *«  God 

&  flohhorr  attributss  Ruth  to  the  author  of  ths 
books  of  SamiMl  (Th.  I>vker'8  Ds  Wette,  ii.  820). 
«  In  inironhiles,  An,  and  Nehemlah,  it 
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to  to  to  me,  and  mora  ako,"  ii  eoomioo  to  Bnth, 
BmbiwI,  and  Kiagi,aiid  <•  till  tbej  ncn  adMmed,** 
Id  Judgw  ud  Kingi  (Jodg.  lit  S6;  2  K.  &  17, 
filLll).  AadgenavUytheityleoftlwuuTativc, 
vdinarilj  quiei  tad  iimpfe,  but  ikmg  to  gmt 
figor  and  ipiiH  wfaok  itifffaig  deedi  ate  deacribed 
(aa  in  Jodg.  ir.,  riL,  iL,  dw.;  1  8am.  ir.,  xviL, 
nxL  Ac.;  1  K.  ViiL,  xfiiL,  xiz.,  Ac),  and  the  in- 
teoduetioD  of  poelrf  or  poetio  atjla  b  the  midat 
ti  the  oairatifa  (aa  in  Jndg.  ▼.,  1  8am.  it,  %  Sam. 
L  17,  ^.,  1 K.  xxiL  17,  Ac),  eooatitote  audi  atrong 
fmtnrai  of  naemblanee  aa  lead  to  the  eonehiaion 
thai  theae  aeferal  hooka  fonn  hot  one  woiIl  In- 
dead  the  nrj  wtme$  of  the  hooka  aoflSdently  indi- 
eate  that  tfaej  were  all  impoaed  by  the  aame  an- 
thority  toe  the  oonTeoienee  of  difiaion,  and  with 
icArenee  to  the  lubjeet  treated  of  in  each  diviaion, 
and  not  that  thaj  wen  original  titlea  of  independent 


Bat  to  eonfine  ouaelfea  to  the  booka  of  Kinga. 
We  ahall  eonaider — 

L  Their  hiatorical  and  ehitmolqgieal  range; 
a.  Their  peeuliaritiea    of  diction,  and  other 
CeaUirBi  in  thdr  literary  mtptet; 

III.  Their  authonhip,  and  the  aouroea  of  the 
anthc'a  information ; 

lY.  Their  reoitJon  to  the  booka  of  Ghronielei; 
y.  Their  place  in  the  canon,  and  the  reiierencea 
to  them  in  the  New  Teilament 

I.  The  booka  of  Kinga  range  from  David*8  death 
and  Sok>nion*8  acoeaaion  to  the  throne  of  larael, 
eommonly  reckoned  aa  b.  c.  1015,  but  according 
to  Lepaiiu  b.  c.  993  {Kdnigtb.  d.  ^ffypl,  p.  102), 
to  the  deatnictton  of  the  kingdom  of  Jodah  and 
the  deaolation  of  Jeniaalem,  and  the  bnming  of  the 
Temple,  according  to  the  aame  reckoning  b.  c. 
688  (b-  c.  686,  Lepaiua,  p.  107),^ a  period  of  427 
(or  405)  yeari:  with  a  aupplemental  notice  of  an 
event  that  occurred  after  an  interral  of  26  years, 
namely,  the  liberation  of  Jeboiachin  horn  hia  priaon 
at  Babylon,  and  a  still  ftirthcr  extenaion  to  Jehoia- 
ehin*B  death,  the  time  of  which  ia  not  known,  but 
which  was  probably  not  long  after  hie  liberation. 
The  history  therefore  comprehends  the  whole  time 
of  the  Ismelitish  monarchy,  exclosive  of  the  reigns 
of  Saul  and  Darid,  whether  existing  aa  one  king« 
dom  aa  nnder  Solomon  and  the  eight  bat  kings,  or 
divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
It  exhibits  the  Israelites  in  the  two  extremes  of 
power  and  weakness;  nnder  Solomon  extending 
their  dominion  over  tributary  kingdoms  tcom  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  border  of 
Egypt  (1  K.  iv.  21);  under  the  but  kings  reduced 
to  a  miserable  remnant,  aubject  alternately  to 
E^^t  and  Assyria,  till  at  length  they  were  rooted 
jp  from  th«r  own  land.  As  the  cause  of  this 
decadence  it  points  out  the  division  of  Solomon's 
monarchy  into  two  parte,  followed  by  the  religioua 
schism  and  idolatrous  worship  biought  about  ih>m 
political  motives  by  Jeroboam.  How  the  conse- 
quent wars  between  the  two  kingdoma  necessarily 
weakened  both;  how  they  led  to  calling  in  the 
stranger  to  their  aid  whenever  their  power  waa 
squally  balanced,  of  whieh  the  reault  waa  the  do- 
truction  first  of  one  kingdom  and  then  of  the  other ; 
jow  a  ftirther  evil  of  these  foreign  alliancea  was  the 
adopuou  of  the  idolatroua  superstitions  of  the 
iiaa?hen  nationa  whoae  friendship  and  protection 
they  aooght,  by  whieh  they  ibrfeited  the  Dirine 
pioleetion — all  this  ia  with  great  deamess  and 
rimplioity  aet  forth  in  these  books,  which  treat 
tqaaOy  of  the  two  kingdoms  while  they  laated. 


The  doetrine  of  the  llMoera^  k   also 
bfonght  oat  (aeee.  ^.  1  K.  xiv.  7-11,  xv.  29,10,  zvi 
1-7),  and  the  temporal  pcosperity  of  the  piooB  kii^ 
aa  iisa,  Jehoabqihat,  Hecekiah,  and  Josiah,  atandi 
in  eontraat  with  the  cahmitnna  lejgna  of  Behohoana, 
Ahaxiah,  Ahaa,  Manaaseh,  Jehoiadiin,  and  Zeda- 
kiah.    At  the  same  time  the  continnanoe  of  tlia 
kingdom  of  Jndah,  and  the  permaaenea  of   the 
dynaaty  of  David,  are  oontnated  with  the  freqneni 
chanses  of  dynaaty,  and  the  far  aborter  dnralkm  of 
the  kingdom  of  larael,  though  the  latter  wm  Hm 
more  popukwa  and  poweiftal  kingdom  of  the  two 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  9).    Am  regards  the  af&irs  of  ioRign 
nations,  and  the  relation  of  Israel  to  them,  the  hia- 
torical notieea  in  theae  hooka,  thon^  in  the  eariicr 
timea  acanty,  are  moat  valuaUe,  and  as  haa  besB 
lately  (bOy  ahown  (Rawlinaon^a  BampUm  LteburtM^ 
1869),  in  attiking  accordance  with  the  lateat  addi- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  oontcmporBiy  prafiuM 
history.    Thua  the  patronage  extended  to  Hadad 
the  Edomlte  by  PainadMB  king  of  Egypt  a  K.  zL 
19,  20);  the  alliance  of  Sotomon  with  hu  aneceaaar 
Panseimea,  who  reigned  86  yean;  the  arirjrasinn  of 
Shishak,  or  Sesoncfaia  I.,  towarda  the  ckaa  of  Sol- 
omon^s  reign  (1  K.  xi.  40),  and  Ida  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Jodoa  in  the  reign  of  Bdioboaniy  of 
wliieh  a  monument  atill  exists  on  the  walls  of  Kar- 
nae  {K&mgtb,  p.  114);  the  time  of  tiie  JSthlopian 
kings   So  (Sabak)  and  Tlrfaakah,  of  the  26th  dy- 
nasty; the  rise  simI  speedy  fidl  of  the  power  of 
Syria;  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Asayrian  mooaidij 
which  ovcnhadowed  it;  Assyria's  strqggka  wMi 
Egypt,  and  the  sudden  aacendency  of  the  Baby- 
lonian empire  under  Nebuohadnessar,  to  the  de- 
struction  both  of  Asayiia  and  £^grpi,  aa  wn  ind 
theae  events  in  the  books  of  Kings,  fit  in  cxaody 
with  what  we  now  know  of  i^yptian,  Syrian, 
Asayrian,  and  Babykmtan  history.     Tlie  names  of 
Omri,  Jehu,   Henahem,  Hoshea,  Hiaekiah,  eie^ 
are  believed  to  have  been  dedpbered  in  the  cmiei> 
form  inaeriptions,  which  alio  contain  pretty  full  ae- 
counts  of  the  campaigns  of  Tiglath-PUeaer,  Saigon, 
Sennacherib,     and     Eaarfaaddon:     Shalmaneser'a 
name  haa  not  yet  been  disoorered,  though  two  in- 
scriptions in  the  British  Museum  are  thoo^i  to 
refer  to  his  reign.     These  valuable  additiona  to  our 
knowledge  of  profime  history,  which  we  may  1k^ 
win  shortly  be  increased  both  in  number  and  in 
certainty,  together  with  the  fragments  of  andent 
historians,  which  are  now  becondng  better  nndcf^ 
stood,  are  of  great  assistance  in  explainmg  the  brief 
allusions  in  these  books,  while  they  aflbrd  an  irre- 
fragable testimony  to  their  historical  truth. 

Another  most  important  aid  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  history  in  these  books,  and  to  the 
filling  up  of  ita  outline,  ia  to  be  fouzd  in  the 
prophets,  and  especially  in  Isaiah  and  treremiah. 
In  the  former  the  reigns  of  Ahaz  and  Heaekiah, 
and  of  the  contemporary  Israelitish  and  forrign  po- 
tentatea,  receive  especial  illustration;  in  the  btter, 
and  to  a  still  greater  extent,  the  reigna  of  Jehoiakioi 
and  Zedekiah,  and  thoee  of  their  heathen  oonteoa- 
poraries.  An  intimato  acquaintance  with  theaa 
propheta  Is  of  the  utmost  moment  fiv  elucidating 
the  concise  namtire  of  the  books  of  Kinga.  The 
two  together  give  ua  a  really  fiiU  view  of  the  eventa 
of  the  times  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  thtonb- 
logical  details  expressly  given  in  the  bo(Aa  of  Kiaqp 
fonn  a  remarkable  contrast  with  their  striking  hia. 
torical  accuracy,    lliese  deUih  are  inexptteahh 
and  frequently  entirely  oonradidoiy.    Ttw  vhj 
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Ant  dale  of  a  decidadl}  ohroiiotogical  ehazacfter 
wUeh  is  giwn,  that  of  the  ftmndatioD  of  Solomon's 
Tampla  (1  K.  Ti.  1),  is  manifestlj  erroneous,  as 
being  irreooneilable  with  any  tiew  of  the  chronolo- 
gy of  the  times  of  the  Judges,  or  with  St  Paul's 
sakuktioa,  Acta  ziiL  30.a  It  is  in  fiict  abandoned 
by  almost  all  chronologists,  whatever  school  they 
belong  to,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  and  is  ut- 
tsrly  ignored  by  Josephus.  [Chromoloot,  voL  i. 
pp.  444-47.]  Morsofer,  when  the  text  is  examined, 
Itimmediately  appears  that  this  date  of  480  yean 
ia  both  nnneoesnry  and  quite  out  of  pkoe.  Hie 
icftrenee  to  the  Exodus  is  gratuitous,  andalien  to 
ail  the  other  notes  of  time,  which  refer  merely  to 
Solomon's  aeoession.  If  it  is  kAout,  the  text  will 
be  quite  perfeet  without  it,^  and  will  agree  exactly 
with  the  nrjiMi^  in  ▼.  87,  88,  and  also  with  the 
parallel  passage  in  2  Chr.  iii.  2.  The  evidence 
therefora  of  its  being  an  interpolation  is  wonder- 
IbBy  strong.  But  if  so,  it  must  have  been  inserted 
by  a  profeised  chronologist,  whose  ol^t  was  to  re- 
duce the  Scripture  history  to  an  exact  system  of 
elironology.  It  is  likely  therefore  that  we  shall  find 
traces  of  the  same  hand  in  other  parts  of  the  books. 
Now  Do  Wette  {KmUU.  p.  235),  among  the  evi- 
deuces  which  he  puts  forward  as  marldng  the  books 
of  Kings  as  in  his  opinion  a  separate  work  from 
thoae  of  Samuel,  mentions,  though  erroneously,  as 
2  Sam.  V.  4,  6  shows,  the  sudden  introduction  of 
M  a  chronok)gical  system  **  (die  genauere  ZeUrtch- 
mmg).  Whok  therefore  we  find  that  the  very  first 
date  intioduced  is  erroneous,  and  that  numerous 
ether  dates  are  also  certainly  wrong,  because  con- 
tiadietory,  it  seems  a  not  unfiur  conclusion  that 
soeh  dates  are  the  work  of  an  interpolator,  trying 
to  bring  the  history  within  his  own  chronol(^cal 
system :  a  conclusion  somewhat  confirmed  by  the 
alterations  and  omissions  of  these  dates  in  the 
LXX.«  As  rsgardi^  however,  these  chronokigieal 
diiBenlties,  it  must  be  observed  they  sre  of  two  es- 
sentially difiefent  kinds.  One  kind  is  merely  the 
want  of  the  data  neoessaiy  Ibr  chronological  exact- 
ness. Such  is  the  abtenoe,  apparently,  of  any 
ontform  rule  for  dealing  with  the  firagments  of 
yean  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  &»  reigns. 
Such  might  al»  be  a  deficiency  in  the  sum  of  the 
Rgnal  yeara  of  Israel  as  compared  with  the  syn- 
ehronistio  years  of  Jndah,  caused  by  unnoticed  in- 
terregna, if  any  such  really  occurred.  And  this 
daas  of  difficulties  may  probably  have  bebnged  to 
these  books  in  their  original  state,  in  which  exact 
scientific  chronokigy  was  not  aimed  at.  But  the 
other  kind  of  difficulty  is  of  a  totally  difierent 
diaraeter,  and  embraces  dates  which  are  tery  exact 
in  their  mode  of  eipiearion,  but  are  erroneous  and 
eootndictory.  Some  of  these  are  pointed  out  be- 
knr;  and  it  is  such  which  it  seems  reasonable  to 
ascribe  to  the  interpolation  of  kter  professed  chro- 
nologists. But  it  is  necessary  to  give  specimens  of 
each  of  these  kinds  of  difficulty,  both  with  a  view  to 
Approximating  to  a  true  chronology,  and  also  to  show 
the  actual  condition  of  the  books  under  consideiatioii. 
(1.)  When  we  sum  up  the  years  of  all  the  reigns 
ef  the  kings  of  Israel  ns  given  in  the  books  of  Kings. 
end  then  all  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  t 
ii  Judah  from  the  1st  of  Rehoboam  to  the  6th  of 
Hssski^  we  find  that,  batead  of  the  two  sums 
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agreeing,  there  is  an  excess  of  10  or  20  yean  Is 
Judah  —  the  reigns  of  the  latter  amounting  to  28) 
yean,  wiiile  the  former  make  up  only  242.  Bat 
we  are  able  to  get  somewhat  nearer  to  the  seat  of 
this  disagreement,  beeanse  it  so  happens  that  the 
parallel  histories  of  Israel  and  Judah  touch  in  four 
or  fire  points  where  the  synchronisms  are  precisely 
marked.  These  points  are  (1)  at  the  simidtaneous 
accessions  of  Jeroboam  and  Rehoboam;  (2)  at  the 
simultaneous  deaths  of  Jehoram  and  Ahaaiah,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  the  simultaneous  acces- 
sions of  Jehu  and  AthaUah:  (3)  at  the  15th  year 
of  Amaziah,  which  was  the  Ist  of  Jeroboam  H 
(2  K. xiv.  17);  (4)  in  the  reign  of  Abas,  which  was 
contemporary  with  some  part  of  Pekah's,  namely, 
according  to  the  text  of  2  K.  xvi.  1,  the  three  first 
years  of  Abas  vrith  the  three  hut  of  Pekah;  and 
(6)  at  the  6th  of  Hesekiah,  which  was  the  9th  of 
Hoshea;  the  two  last  points,  however,  being  less 
certain  than  the  others,  at  least  as  to  the  prMiaioii 
of  the  synchronisms,  depending  as  this  does  on  the 
correctness  of  the  numerals  in  the  text. 

Hence,  instead  of  lumping  the  whole  periods  of 
261  yean  and  242  years  together,  and  comparing 
their  diftrence.  it  is  clearly  expedient  to  compare 
the  difierent  sub-periods,  which  are  defined  by  com- 
mon termini.  Beginning,  therefore,  with  the  sub- 
period  which  commences  with  the  double  accession 
of  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam,  and  doees  with  the 
double  death  of  Ahaxiah  and  Jehoram,  and  summhig 
up  the  number  of  yean  assigned  to  the  difierent 
reigns  in  each  kingdom,  we  find  that  the  six  reigns 
in  Judah  make  up  96  years,  and  the  eight  reigns  in 
Israel  make  up  98  yean.  Here  there  is  an  excess 
of  3  yean  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  may, 
however,  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the  frequent 
changes  of  dynasty  there,  and  the  probability  of 
fragments  of  yean  being  reckoned  as  whole  years, 
thus  causing  the  same  year  to  be  reckoned  twice 
over.  The  95  yean  of  Judah,  or  even  a  less  num^ 
ber,  will  hence  appear  to  be  the  true  number  ef 
whole  yean  (see  too  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  314,  Ac). 

Beginning,  again,  at  the  double  accession  of  Athao 
Uah  and  Jehu,  we  hare  in  Judah  7-H9+l^  ^nt 
yean  of  AntazUh  ^  61,  to  correspond  with  28+17 
+16  s=  61,  ending  with  the  hst  year  of  JehoMh 
in  IstmI.  Starting  again  with  the  15th  of  Amanah 
=  1  Jeroboam  II.,  we  hare  15  +  52  +  16  +  3a3 
86  (to  the  8d  year  of  Ahas),  to  correspond  with 
41  +  l  +  10  +  2  +  20  =  74(to  the  cfoee  of  Pdcah*B 
reign),  where  we  at  once  detect  a  deficiency  on  the 
part  of  Israel  of  (86— 74-=)  12  yean,  if  at  least  the 
3d  of  Abas  really  corresponded  with  the  20th  of 
Pekah.  And  lastly,  starting  with  the  year  foUow- 
ing  that  last  named,  we  have  13  last  yean  of  Ahaa 
+  7  first  of  Hesekiah  «  20,  to  correspond  with  the 
9  yean  of  Hoshea,  where  we  find  another  deficieney 
in  Israel  of  11  years. 

The  two  first  of  the  abore  periods  may  then  be 
said  to  agree  together,  and  to  gire  96+  61  =  156 
yean  from  the  aocesrion  of  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam 
to  the  15th  of  Amasiah  in  Judah,  and  the  death 
of  Jehoash  in  Israel,  and  we  obeerre  that  the  dis- 
erepanee  of  12  yean  first  oceun  in  the  third  period, 
in  which  the  breaking  up  of  the- kingdom  of  Israel 
began  at  the  doee  of  Jehu's  dynasty.  PutUng  aside 
the  synehrsnistio  arrangement  of  the  yean  as  ws 

of  SoloDMm^  rrign  over  larsel)  In  the  month  ZU^whleh 
is  the  seoond  month,  that  he  begHi  to  hniUitbe 
of  tbeLoid.'* 
0  See  1  K.  xvi.  8, 1«»  21(11.  L 
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find  them  in  S  K.  zv.  fHf  there  would  be  no 
dlflBcultj  whatever  in  suppodng  that  the  reigna  of 
the  kings  of  bnel  at  tliia  time  were  not  oontinaons, 
ind  that  for  Mrenl  yean  after  the  death  of  Zach- 
ariah,  or  Shallum,  or  both,  the  govemment  may 
ather  hare  been  in  tlie  liandi  of  the  lung  of  Syriai 
er  broken  up  amongst  contending  parties,  till  at 
length  Menahem  was  able  to  establish  himself  on 
the  throne  by  the  help  of  Pal,  king  of  Assyria,  and 
trsnsmit  his  tributary  throne  to  hh  son  Pekahiah. 

But  there  is  another  mode  of  bringing  this  third 
period  into  harmony,  which  violates  no  historical 
probability,  and  is  in  fiMst  strongly  indicated  by  the 
fluctuations  of  the  text  We  are  told  in  2  K.  zv.  8, 
that  Zachsriah  began  to  reign  in  the  38th  of  Uzziah, 
ud  (xiv.  33)  thai  his  &ther  Jeroboam  began  to 
Kign  in  the  15th  of  Amaziah.  Jeroboam  must 
thoefore  have  reigned  52  or  58  years,  not  41 :  for 
the  idea  of  an  interregnum  of  11  or  12  yesrs 
between  Jeroboam  and  his  son  Zachariah  is  absurd. 
But  the  addition  of  these  12  years  to  Jeroboam's 
reign  esacUy  equalizes  the  period  in  the  two  king- 
doms, which  would  thus  contain  86  years,  and 
makes  up  242  years  from  the  accession  of  Rehoboam 
and  Jooboam  to  the  8d  of  Ahaz  and  20th  of  Pdcah, 
supposing  always  that  tlicse  last4iamed  years  really 
synchronize. 

As  regards  the  discrepance  of  11  yean  in  the 
last  period,  nothing  can  in  itself  be  more  probable 
than  that  either  during  some  part  of  Pekah's  life- 
time, or  after  his  death,  a  period,  not  included  in 
the  regnal  yean  of  either  Pekah  or  Hoshea,  should 
have  elapsed,  when  there  was  either  a  state  of 
anarchy,  or  the  government  was  administered  by  an 
Assyrian  officer.  There  are  also  several  passsges  in 
the  contemporary  prophets  Isaiah  and  Hosea,  which 
would  fidl  in  with  this  view,  as  Hoe.  z.  8, 7 ;  Is.  iz. 
8-19.  But  it  is  impossible  to  assert  peremptorily 
that  such  was  the  case.  The  decision  must  awut 
some  mors  accurate  knowledge  of  the  chronology 
of  the  times  from  heathen  souroes.  The  addition 
of  these  last  20  yean  makes  up  for  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  261  or  262  yean, 
more  or  less.  Now  the  interval,  according  to  Lep- 
lius'e  tables,  from  the  accession  of  Sesonchis,  or 
Shishak,  to  that  of  Sabaoon,  or  So  (2  K.  zvii.  4), 
is  245  yean.  Allowing  Sesonchis  to  have  reigned 
7  yean  contemporaneously  with  Solomon,  and 
Sabaco,  who  reigned  12  yean,<>  to  have  reigned 
9  before  Shalmaiieser  came  up  the  second  time 
against  Samaria  (245  +  7+9  =  261),  the  chro- 
nology of  Egypt  would  exactly  tally  with  that  here 
given.  It  may,  however,  turn  out  that  the  time 
Uius  allowed  for  the  duntion  of  the  Israelitish 
monarchy  is  somewhat  too  fong,  and  that  the  time 
bdicated  by  the  yean  of  the  Israelitish  kings, 
without  any  interregnum,  is  nearer  the  truth.  If 
so,  a  ready  way  of  reducing  the  sum  of  the  reigns 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  would  be  to  assign  41  yean 
to  that  of  Uzziah,  instead  of  52  (as  if  the  numben 
of  Uzziah  and  Jeroboam  had  been  accidentally  in- 
lerohanged):  an  arrangement  which  interferes  with 
DO  known  historical  truth,  though  it  would  disturb 
Jie  doubtful  synchronism  of  the  3d  of  Ahaa  with 
Jte  20th  of  Pekah,  and  make  the  3d  of  Ahaz  cor- 
respond with  about  the  9th  or  10th  of  Pekah. 
Indeed  it  is  somewliat-rsraackable  that  if  we  neglect 
ihis  synchronism,  and  consider  as  one  the  period 
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from  the  aceesBon  of  Athaliah  and  Jehn  to  Cba  711 
of  Heeekiah  and  9th  of  Hoshea,  the  same  of  Ihi 
Rigns  in  the  two  kingdoms  agree  ezaetiy,  when  «i 
rei&>n  41  yean  for  Uzdah,  and  52  for  Jeroboain, 
namely,  155  years,  or  250  for  the  whole  t«jne  of  the 
Israelitish  monarchy.  Another  advantage  of  Hat 
arrangement  would  be  to  reduce  the  age  of  Usiah 
at  the  birth  of  his  son  and  heir  Jotham  from  the 
improbable  age  of  42  or  43  to  31  or  8S.  It  noqr 
be  added  that  the  date  hi  2  K.  zv.  1,  whleh 
the  1st  of  Uzziah  to  the  27th  of  Jeroboam, 
to  indicate  that  the  aathor  of  it  only  redoiied  41 
yean  for  Uzziah's  reign,  sinoe  from  the  27th  of 
Jeroboam  to  the  1st  of  Pdwh  is  Just  41  jsan  (see 
Lepsius*s  table,  Klkdgtb,  p.  103  »).  Also  that  8  K. 
ZTU.  1,  which  makes  the  1201  of  Abas  ^s  let  of 
Hoshea,  implies  Uiat  the  1st  of  Ahas  =  9th  of 
Pekah. 

(2.)  Turning  next  to  the  other  efavs  of  diffieollaei 
mentioned  above,  the  following  instances  will  per- 
haps be  thought  to  justify  the  opinion  that  the 
dates  in  these  books  which  are  intended  to  establish 
a  precise  chronology  are  the  work  oi  a  much  htar 
hand  or  hands  than  the  books  themadves. 

The  date  in  1  K.  ri.  1  is  one  which  is  obrioosly 
intended  for  strictiy  chronological  purposes.  If 
correct,  it  would,  taken  in  coiuunetion  with  the 
subsequent  notes  of  time  in  the  books  of  Kiaga, 
supposing  them  to  be  correct  also,  give,  to  a  year, 
the  length  of  the  time  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Baby- 
lonian Captivity,  and  establish  a  perfect  conneetion 
between  sacnd  and  profane  history.  But  so  Uttk 
is  this  the  caae,  that  this  date  is  quite  irreconcilable 
with  Egyptian  history,  and  is,  ss  staled  above,  by 
almost  uniTcrsal  consent  ri^ected  by  chroookigistai 
even  on  purely  Scriptural  grounds.  This  date  is 
followed  by  precise  synchronistic  definitions  of  the 
parallel  reigns  of  Israel  and  Judah,  the  efieet  of 
which  would  be,  and  must  have  htm  designed  to 
be,  to  supply  the  want  oT  accuracy  in  stating  the 
length  of  the  reigns  without  reference  to  the  odd 
months.  But  these  synchronistic  definiti<»s  an  ia 
continual  discord  with  the  statement  of  the  ki^^ 
of  reigns.  According  to  1  K.  xxii.  51  Ah«»;mi^ 
succeeded  Ahab  in  the  17th  year  of  JehoahaphsL 
But  according  to  the  statement  of  the  length  of 
Ahab's  reign  in  xvi.  29,  Ahab  died  in  the  18th  of 
Jehoshaphat;  while  according  to  2  K.  i.  17,  Jebo- 
nm,  the  son  of  Ahaziah,  succeeded  his  brother 
(alter  his  2  yean'  reign)  in  the  second  year  of 
Jeboram  the  son  of  J^oshaphat,  thoi^gh,  accord* 
ing  to  the  length  of  the  reigns,  he  most  have  suo- 
seeded  in  the  18th  or  19th  of  Jehcehaphat  (see  S 
K.  ill.  1),  who  reigned,  la  ail,  25  yean  (1  K.  xzit 
42).  [Jehoram.]  As  regards  Jehoraa  the  son 
of  Jehoshaphat,  the  statements  an  so  eontrndiccsfj 
that  Archbishop  Usher  actually  makes  three  distinct 
beginnings  to  his  regnal  era:  the  first  when  he 
vras  made  prorex,  to  meet  2  K.  L  17 ;  the 
when  he  wss  associated  with  his  father,  5 
Utter,  to  meet  2  K.  viii.  16 ;  the  third  when  his  sols 
reign  commenced,  to  meet  1  K.  xxii.  50,  compared 
with  42.  Bit  as  the  only  purpose  of  theae  syn- 
chronisms is  to  give  an  accunte  measure  of  tine^ 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  saeh 
variations  in  the  time  from  wliich  the  eommenea- 
ment  of  the  tegnal  year  is  dated.  If  may  also  hen 
be  remarked  tiiat  the  whole  notim  of  these  Joln^ 
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tigni  Ins  not  tlie  BmUert  fbnndation  in  fact,  nnd 
jnluAiljr  does  not  oome  into  play  in  the  only  cases 
vhcre  there  ni^ht  be  any  hiatuical  probability  of 
tiwir  baTing  oceuncd,  aa  in  the  case  of  Asa^s  illness 
■ad  UsnAh*s  Iqunay.  From  the  length  if  Ama- 
Bah*s  reign,  aa  given  2  K.  xiv.  8,  17,  83,  it  is 
manifest  that  Jeroboam  II.  began  to  reign  in  the 
15th  jear  of  Amaciah,  and  that  Uzaiah  began  to 
reign  in  the  16th  of  Jeroboam.  But  3  K.  zt.  1 
phuei  the  eommenoement  of  Utdah's  reign  in  the 
87th  of  Jeroboam,  and  the  aooession  of  Zachaiiah 
e=  the  dose  of  Jeroboam*s  reign,  in  the  88th  of 
Uczbih  —  statements  utterly  contradictory  and 
inreeoncilabfe. 

Other  grate  ehronological  dlfficnlties  seem  to 
ham  1  heir  source  in  the  same  erroneous  calculations 
on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  ehronologist  For  es- 
ample,  one  of  the  cuneifiorm  injcriptions  tells  us 
that  llenahem  paid  tribute  to  Assjiia  In  the  8th 
rear  of  Tigiath-Pileaer  (fiawt  Herod.  1.  4«9),  and 
the  same  inscription  passes  on  directly  to  speaic  of 
the  oferthrow  of  Kezin,  who  we  know  was  Pekah's 
aDy.  Now  this  is  scaroely  compatible  with  the 
snppoaition  that  the  remainder  of  Menahem's  reign, 
the  3  years  of  Pekahiah,  and  18  or  19  years  of 
Pskah*8  reign  intervened,  as  must  have  been  the 
earn  according  to  3  K.  zvi.  1,  zv.  33.  But  if  the 
invaalon  of  Judaa  was  one  of  the  early  acts  of 
Pekah*s  reign,  and  the  destruction  of  Kezin  fol- 
lowed soon  aiter,  then  we  should  have  a  very  intel- 
ligible course  of  events  as  follows.  Menahem  paid 
his  last  tribute  to  Assyria  in  the  8th  of  Tiglath- 
POeser,  his  soaerain  (3  K.  zv.  19),  which,  as  he 
rsigned  lor  some  time  under  Pul,  and  only  reigned 
10  years  in  all,  we  may  assume  to  have  been  his 
twn  bet  year.  On  the  accession  of  his  son  Peka- 
hiah, Pekah,  one  of  his  captains,  rebelled  against 
him,  made  an  alliance  with  Kesin  king  of  Syria  to 
throw  oft  the  yoke  of  Assyria,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  dethroned  and  kffled  Pekahiah,  and 
feigned  in  his  stead,  and  impldly  followed  up  his 
soeceas  by  n  joint  expedition  against  Judah,  the 
objeet  of  which  was  to  set  up  a  king  who  should 
Mrengthen  his  hands  in  his  rebeUion  against 
Assyria.  The  king  of  Assyria,  on  learning  this, 
and  receiving  Ahaa's  message  for  help,  imm<3iately 
marches  to  Syria,  takes  Damascus,  conquers  and 
kills  Rezin,  invades  Israel,  and  carries  away  a  large 
body  of  captives  (2  K.  zv.  39 )»  and  leaves  Pekah  to 
reign  as  tributary  king  over  the  enfeebled  remnant, 
till  a  conspiracy  deprived  him  of  his  life.  Such  a 
eourse  of  events  would  be  consistent  with  the 
smieUbrm  inscription,  and  witii  everything  in  the 
Beriptore  narrative,  ezcept  the  synchronistic  ar- 
langement  of  the  reigns.  But  of  course  it  is 
ImiMible  to  affirm  that  the  above  was  the  true 
ftaite  of  the  case.  Only  at  present  the  tezt  and 
the  eaneifiwrm  inscriptwn  do  not  agree,  and  few 
people  will  be  satisfied  with  the  explanation  sug* 
farted  by  Mr.  Rawlinson,  that  **the  official  who 
vmposed,  or  the  workman  who  engraved,  the 
Assyrian  dnenment,  made  a  mistake  in  the  lutme," 
and  pot  Menahem  when  he  should  have  put  Pekah 
{Bmi^  Led,  pp.  186,  409;  fferod  i.  468-^71). 
Agab:  **  Scripture  piaoes  only  8  years  between 
the  M  of  Samaria  and  the  first  invasion  of  Judoa 
Jf  Sennaeherib  "  (t.  c  from  the  6th  to  the  14th  of 
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Hexekbh).  **  The  inscriptions  (cuneiform)  assign- 
ing the  fall  of  Samaria  to  the  fint  year  of  isargon 
giving  Sargon  a  reign  of  tU  leaU  15  years,  and 
assigning  the  first  attack  on  Hezekiah  to  Sennach- 
erib's third  year,  put  an  interval  of  at  Uaat  18 
years  between  the  two  events"  (RawL  Htrod.  i. 
479).  Tills  interval  is  further  shown  by  reference 
to  the  canon  of  Ptolemy  to  have  amounted  in  fact 
to  33  years.  Again,  Lepsius  {KSnigtb.  p.  95-07) 
shows  with  remarkable  fatot  of  argument  that  the 
14th  of  Heiekiah  could  not  by  possibility  fiJl 
earUer  than  e.  a  698,  with  reference  to  Tirhakah's 
accession;  but  that  the  additional  date  of  the  8d 
of  Sennacherib  fbrnished  by  the  cuneiform  inscri|h 
tions,  coupled  with  the  feet  given  by  Berosus,  that 
the  year  b.  c.  693  was  the  year  of  Sennacherib*i 
accession,  fizes  the  year  n.  c.  691  aa  that  of  Sennaclv> 
erib*s  invasion,  and  consequently  aa  the  14th  of 
Heaekiah.  But  from  b.  o.  69t  to  h.  o.  686,  wheo 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  Nebucbadneizar,  is  an 
interval  of  only  105  years;  whereas  the  sum  of  tha 
regnal  years  of  Judah  for  tlie  same  interval  amounU 
to  135  years.^  Ftx>m  which  calculations  it  necea- 
sarily  follows,  both  that  there  is  an  error  in  those 
figures  in  the  book  of  Bangs  which  assign  the 
rdative  positions  of  the  destruction  of  Samaria  and 
Sennacherib*s  invasion,  and  also  in  those  which  meas- 
ure the  distance  between  the  invasion  of  Sennach- 
erib and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  should, 
however,  be  noted  that  there  is  nothing  to  fiz  the 
fall  of  Samaria  to  the  reign  of  Heasekiah  but  the 
statement  of  the  synchronism ;  and  2  Chr.  zzz.  6, 
18,  Ac.,  seems  rather  to  indicate  that  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  had  quite  ceased  in  the  1st  of  Hezekiah. 
Many  other  numbers  have  the  same  stamp  of  incor- 
rectness. Rehoboam^s  age  is  giren  as  41  at  his 
accession,  1  K.  ziv.  31,  and  yet  we  read  at  3  Chr. 
ziii.  7,  that  he  was  **  young  and  tender-hearted  ** 
when  he  came  to  the  throne.  Moreover,  if  41  when 
he  became  king,  he  must  have  been  born  befort 
Solomon  came  to  the  throne,  which  seems  improb* 
able,  especially  in  connection  with  his  Ammonitish 
mother.  In  the  apocryphal  passage  moreover  in 
the  Cod.  Vat.  of  the  IJCX.,  which  follows  1  K. 
zii.  24,  his  age  is  said  to  hare  been  16  at  his 
aocenion,  which  is  much  more  probable.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  in  2  K.  zv.  33,  compared  with 
ver.  3,  Uzziah*s  son  and  heir  Jotham  was  not  bom 
till  his  fether  was  43  years  old ;  and  according  to 
8  K.  zzi.  1,  compared  with  ver.  19,  Manasseh's 
son  and  heir  Amon  was  not  bom  till  his  father  waa 
in  his  45th  year.  Still  more  improbable  is  the 
statement  in  8  K.  zviii.  3,  compared  with  zri.  3, 
which  makes  Hezekiah  to  hare  been  bom  when  his 
father  waa  11  years  old :  a  statement  which  Bochaii 
has  endearored  to  defend  with  his  usual  vast  eradi- 
tion,  but  with  little  success  {Opera^  i.  931).  But 
not  only  does  the  incorrectness  of  the  nusben 
testify  against  their  genuineness,  but  in  some  pas. 
sages  the  structure  of  the  sentence  seems  to  betray 
the  fiict  of  a  later  insertion  of  the  chronological 
element  We  hare  seen  one  instance  in  1  K.  ri.  1. 
In  like  manner  at  1  K.  ziv.  31,  zv.  1,  2,  we  can 
see  that  at  some  time  or  other  zv.  1  has  been 
inserted  between  the  two  other  verses.  So  again 
ver.  9  has  been  inserted  between  8  and  10;  and  zr 
24  must  hare  once  stood  nezt  to  zzii.  42,  as  zziL 
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10  did  to  2  K.  viii.  17,  at  which  time  the  corrupt 
<w.  16  bad  no  eziBtence.  Yet  mora  manifestly 
fiii.  24,  26,  were  once  oomecuttve  wnen,  though 
thej  are  now  parted  by  25,  which  ia  repeated,  with 
a  variation  in  the  numeral,  at  ix.  20.  So  alao  xvi. 
1  has  been  interposed  between  xv.  88  and  xvi.  2. 
xviu.  2  is  consecutive  with  xvi.  20.  But  the  plain- 
Mt  instance  of  all  ii  2  K.  xi.  21,  xii.  1  (xii.  1  ff., 
Heb.),  where  the  words  •*  In  the  seventh  year  of 
Jehu,  Jeboosh  began  to  nign,*'  could  not  poasibly 
have  formed  part  of  the  original  sentence,  which 
luiy  be  seen  in  its  integrity  2  Chr.  xxiv.  1.  The 
disturbance  caused  in  2  K.  xii.  by  the  hitrusion  of 
this  ebuse  is  somewhat  disguised  in  the  LXX.  and 
the  A.  V.  by  the  division  of  Heb.  xii.  1  into  two 
vmea,  and  separate  chapters,  but  b  still  palpable. 
A  simibr  instance  is  pointed  out  by  Movers  hi  2 
Sam.  v.,  where  ver.  3  and  0  are  parted  by  the 
introduction  of  ver.  4,  6  (p.  190).  But  the  diffi- 
eulty  remains  of  deciding  in  which  of  the  above 
eases  the  insertion  was  by  the  hand  of  the  original 
compiler,  and  hi  which  by  a  kter  chronologlst. 

Now  when  to  all  this  we  add  that  the  pages  of 
Josephus  are  foil,  hi  like  manner,  of  a  multitude 
of  inconsistent  chronological  schemes,  which  prevent 
his  bong  of  any  use,  in  spite  of  Hales's  praises,  in 
clearing  up  chronological  diflSeulties,  the  proper  in- 
ference seems  to  be,  that  no  authoritative,  correct, 
systematic  chronology  wai  originally  contained  in 
the  books  of  Rings,  and  that  the  attempt  to  supply 
luch  afterwards  led  to  the  introduction  of  many 
erroneous  dates,  and  probably  to  the  corruption  of 
some  true  ones  which  were  originally  there.  Cer- 
tainly the  present  text  contains  what  are  either 
conflicting  calcuktions  of  antagonistic  chronologists, 
or  errors  of  careless  copyists,  which  no  learning  or 
Ingenuity  has  ever  been  able  to  reduce  to  the  con- 
■i^ency  of  truth. 

II.  The  peculiarities  of  diction  in  them,  and  other 
features  in  their  literary  history,  may  be  briefly  dis- 
posed of.  The  words  noticed  by  De  Wette,  §  185, 
as  mdicating  their  modem  date,  are  the  following: 

^Dt?  for  ^^f  1  K-  ^^-  3*  (^^^  ^"  fo™  ^  "^ 
feund  in  J'udg.  xvii.  2,  Jer.  iv.  80,  Ez.  xxxvi.  13, 

and  not  once  in  the  hUr  books.)    VIIM  for  ^tf, 

2  K.  i.  15.  (But  this  form  of  DW  is  found  hi  Lav. 
tv.  18,  24;  Josh.  xiv.  12;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24;  Is.  lix. 
II;  Jer.  x.  5,  xu.  1.  xix.  10,  xx.  11,  xxxv.  2;  Ea. 

xlv.  4,  xxvii.  26.)  Dtf  J  for  D&7J,  1  K.  ix.  8. 
(But  Jer.  xix.  8,  xlix.  17,  are  identical  hi  phrase 
and  orthography.)  T*?:?  for  D'^S^,  2  K.  xi.  13. 
(But  everywhere  else  in  Kings,  e.  g*  2  K.  xi.  6,  Ac, 

Q^^l,  which  is  also  universal  in  CHironicles,  an 
•  v' 

arowedly  later  book;  and  here,  as  hi  T*3^?i  1  K. 
xi.  33,  there  is  every  appearance  of  the  ]  being  a 
clerical  error  for  the  copuktive  1 ;  see  Theniua,  I  e.) 


nSa'^lP,  1  K.  XX.  14.  (But  this  ward  oceun 
Lam.  i.'  1,  and  there  is  every  appesanee  of  its  bdng 
a  technical  word  in  1  K.  xx.  14,  and  therefore  as 

eld  as  the  reign  of  Ahab.)    "lb  for  n^h,  1  K. 

tT.22.    (But  nb  is  uaed by Bs. xlv.  14, and  Aomer 


Sa*  Hodlg>r>li  Oeim.  HA, 
Chfon,  p.  411 


«r.p.6; 


•rams  to  have  been  then  already  obsolete.)    D^ttT 

1  K.  xxi.  8, 11.    (Oodm  in  Is.  and  Jer.)     31^ 

2  K.  XXV.  8.  (But  as  the  term  evidently  eaine  ii 
with  the  Chaldees,  as  seen  hi  Rab-ahakeh,  Rib-aaria 
Rah-mag,  its  application  to  the  Chaldee  geoenl  ii 
no  evidence  of  a  time  kter  than  the  person  to  whom 

the  title  u  given.)  Dbo?,  1  K.  viiL  61,  Ae.  (Bat 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  thia  expression 
belongs  to  late  Hebr.  It  is  found,  among  other 
places,  in  Is.  xxxviii.  3;  a  passage  against  the  an- 
thenticity  of  which  there  is  also  not  a  shadow  of 
proof,  except  upon  the  presumption  that  prophetk 
intinuttions  and  supernatural  interrentioDs  on  tha 

partofCSod  are  impossible.)  VSQTn,  2  K.  xvfii 
7.  (On  what  grounds  this  word  is'  adduced  it  k 
impossibk  to  guess,  since  it  occurs  in  thk  sense  in 

Joah.,  Is.,  Sam.,  and  Jer. :  vid.  Gesen.)     1  Vr^?t 

2K.x^i.l9.  (Is.  xxxvi.  4,  Eccl  ix.  4.)  n^"WT^, 
2  K.  xviii.  26.  (But  why  should  not  *  Jem,  & 
Hezekiah*s  rei^,  as  well  as  m  the  time  of  Nebe- 
miah,  have  called  his  mother-tongue  *<the  Jem* 
language,"  hi  opposition  to  the  Arammm  f  Tbgn 
was  nothing  in  the  Babybiiish  Ci^tivity  to  give  ii 
the  name,  if  it  had  it  not  before ;  nor  k  there  a  nngk 
earlier  instance  —  Is.  xix.  18  might  have  fhnishfd 
one  —  of  any  name  given  to  the  knguage  spoken 
by  all  the  Israelites,  and  which  in  kter  times  was 
called  Hebrew:  *E$pdi(rri,  Prolog.  Ecdos.;  Lnka 

xxiU.  38;  John  v.  2,  Ac.)«  HW  tS^lfO  •ia'=r, 
2  K.  XXV.  6.  (Frequent  hi  Jer.  It.  12,  xzxix.  K, 
Ac.)  Theod.  Pariter  adds  TTH^  (see,too,  Thauns, 
^•tiiZ.  §  6),  1  K.  X.  16,  XX.  24;*  2  K.  xviii.  24,  on 
the  presumption  probably  of  ita  being  of  Penian 
derivation ;  but  the  etymokgy  and  origin  of  tha 
word  are  quite  uncertun,  and  it  k  repeatedly  used 
in  Jer.  Ii.,  as  weU  as  Is.  xxxvi.  9.     With  better 

reason  might  H^^  have  been  adduced,  1  K.  xiL 

83.  Tha  expresskm  "^Hjn  IJ^,  hi  1  K.  W.  94 
k  also  a  difficult  one  to  form  an  impartial  opinkn 
about.  It  k  doubtftil,  as  De  Wette  admits,  whether 
the  phrase  neoesnrily  implies  its  bdng  used  by  one 
to  the  east  of  the  Enphrates,  because  the  oae  variea 
m  Num.  xxxii.  19,  xxxv.  14;  Josh.  i.  14  C,  v.  1, 
xii.  1,  7,  xxU.  7;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  80;  Deut  L  1,  B, 
Ac.  It  k  also  conceivabk  that  the  phrase  migfal 
be  used  as  a  mere  geographical  deugnaUon  by  those 
who  bebnged  to  one  of  <*  the  provinces  bqrond  tlia 
river  "  subject  to  Babyton :  and  at  the  time  of  the 
deatruetion  of  Jemsakm,  Judaea  had  been  each  a 
province  for  at  least  23  years,  and  probably  knger. 
We  may  safely  affirm  therefore,  that  on  the  wbok 
the  peculiarities  of  diction  in  theae  books  do  not 
indicate  a  time  after  the  Captivity,  or  towards  the 
ckxe  of  it,  but  on  the  contrary  point  pretty  dk- 
tinctly  to  the  age  of  Jeremiah.  And  it  may  ha 
added,  that  the  mariced  and  systematic  diflferencsa 
between  the  knguage  of  Chronicles  and  that  of 
Kings,  taken  with  the  feet  that  all  attempts  to  pnuvs 
the  Chronides  kter  than  Ecn  have  utterly  feikd, 
kad  to  the  same  condnaion.  (See  many  exanq ' 
hi  Movers,  p.  200  ff.)  Other  peculiar  or  ran 
pressions  m  these  books  are  the  proverbial  oi 

n'^PS  ^'^i^^O*  ^^""^  only  ^  ^^^^""^  ^'^  ^ 
8ain.'xxT.  2ai;  84,  «*tkpt  wHh  fak  fethers,**    «Uv 
that  dteth  in  the  6tj,  the  &ogi  shall  eaV  •!•• 


KINOS,  imtST  AND 

•^  nyjK  ni,  ik.u.  88,40.  iJaoHj-jij, 

L  K.  L  41,  45;  dtewlura  onlj in  poetry,  and  in  the 
lonpoeitkm  ol  proper  namei,  acept  Dent  ii.  86. 

nbiTV,  L  9.  Q'^i^is,  "fowl,"  iv.  23.  nSn<j, 

••  italk,*'  T.  6 ;  9  Chr.  iz.  36.  DQ  T^^VJ^i  ▼•  18, 
bb  IK,  SL     l^GOy  «A  ■tooft-quarrj"  (Qeien.), 

^T.  '^59^,1^.17.  innV,  19.  D>yi59Md 

ni7i9|9,  M  wild  enonmben,'*  tL  18,  vU.  24,  3  K. 
tr.  89.    n3i79»  z.  S8;  the  namei  ol  the  monthi 

a^jintj,  tol  i,  It,  been,  tl  87,  8$.  mj^, 

»to  inTnt,*'  ziL  88,  Keh.  tL  8,  in  both  caM 
Joined  with  ^bo.  H^b^t),  «*  an  idol,**  zr.  18. 
-jya  and  T^yST,  followed  by  "^nqS,  "  to  de- 
iCny,"  ziT.  10,  z?L  8,  zzL  21.  Q'^i?^79  *'jomU 
at  the  annor,"  zziL  84.  l^D^  **  a  punuit,"  zviii. 
27.  *in|  Mtobendone*aaeIf;**zviU.42,2K.lT. 
84,  86.  DgQ^,  M  to  gifd  np,*'  zviiL  46.  n^ 
<•  *  bead-band,"  zz.  88,  41.  p9^,  *«  to  •aiBo^" 
zz.  10.     tsbVJ^y  inoert.  ilgnii:  zz.  88.     TMfTf 

nyibp,  «*io  wign,"  zzi.  7.  n'^rrb?,  «*a  dish," 

3  K.  iL  20.  Db),  uto  fold  up,"  t».  8.  TQb, 
«a  herdiman,"  ilL  4,  Am.  i.  1.  "H^IDK,  <«aD 
aO-enm"  i?.  3.  /^  THf^,  **  to  have  a  eate  for," 
18;  T?^,  ••  to  aneen,"  85;  pbp?,  "  a  bag,"  42. 
B'^'Tn,  "a  money-bag,"  t.  23.  HJOO.  "«» 
neamping"  (?)  tL  8;  71^9,  "»  fo^t,"  38; 
nn^,  " da«sending,"  9;  nfi  "a  cab,"  26;  ^Q 
D>jV,  Mdofv'a  dung,"  i6.  "^S^Oi  perhaps  »*a 
ity-QBt,"  viiL  16.  Dn|  (in  aenae  of  *'ielf;"  ae  in 
Chald.  and  Samar.),  iz.  13.  "V*ai^,  *«  a  heap," 
z.  8;  ni^JfJlVp,  "•  ^wtiy,"  32;  H^rtp,  •*» 
dnaght-hoiue,"  27.  ^"^I,  •*  Cherethitet,"  zi.  4, 
13,  and  2  Sam.  zz.  28,  Oethib.  H^Q,  »  a  keeping 
oO;"  zL  6.  "^^Of  '^an  aequaintanoe,"  ziL  6. 
The  form  ^V,  from  rn^,  •«  to  ahoot,"  ziU.  17. 
nHailjnn  "^g?,  « hoatagea,"  ziT.  14,  2  CJhr. 
ixf.  84.    JT^SI^n  rr^S,  "^ek  honae,"  zv. 

I,  8  Oir.  zztL  31.  b^7>  ''bc^'NVi"  <▼•  10- 
pBTtyi'^,  MDunaaena,"  zvL  10  (perhapa  only  a 
foftn  readhig).  H^^D,  **  a  pavement,"  zri.  17. 
1|Q^9  or  119*^99  "*  covered  way,"  zvi.  18. 
Mpn  in  Plh.  "  to  do  lecieay,"  zviL  9.  iTp'^ttfg, 
vHb  \  16,  only  beridea  Dent  vii.  6,  Mie.  v.  14. 
*7?»  i.  g.  njj,  zviL  31  (Cethib).  DO^IOfc*, 
I,"  39.  iriQ^ra,  ><  Kaonahtan,"  zviii. 
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4.     n;eK  "a  pUlar,"   16.      HJ^^  TT^ 

(*to  make  peace,"  81,  Is.  zzzvi.  16.     tli^r\J^ 
M  that  wliich  giowa  up  the  third  year,"  ziz.  39,  )a 

zzzviL  80.     nbp  n'^^,  utreaaure-honae,"  zz. 

18,  la.  zzziz.  8.     nStt^Q,  part  of  Jeruaalem  at 

caned,  zziL  14,  Zeph.  L  10,  Neh.  zi.  9.    Hlb^, 

ugigoa  of  the  Zodiac,"  zziiL  6.    "^^^Si  **»  mb- 

utb,"  zziiL  11.     D^nh,  ^  ploughmen,*'  zzv.  IS 

(Cethib).  H|Q^,  for  H^Qlf,  « to  change,**  zzv.  30l 
To  which  may  be  added  the  architectural  tcrma  in 
1  K.  vi.,  vii.,  and  the  names  of  foreign  idda  in  8 
K.  zviL  Hie  general  character  of  the  bmgnage  is, 
most  disUnetly,  that  of  the  time  before  the  Baby- 
kmiah  Oiptivity.  But  it  ia  worth  oonsiderBtion 
whether  some  tracea  of  dialectic  varietiea  in  Judah 
and  Israel,  and  of  an  earlier  admizture  of  Syriasma 
in  the  language  of  Israel,  may  not  be  diaoovered  in 
thoae  portions  of  these  books  which  refer  to  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  As  regards  the  tezt,  it  ia  for 
ih>m  l)eing  perfect  Besides  the  errors  bi  numerals, 
some  of  which  are  probably  to  be  traced  to  this 
source,  such  passages  as  1  K.  zv.  6,  v.  10,  com- 
pared with  V.  2;  2  K.  zv.  30,  viU.  16,  zvu.  34,  ar« 
manifest  corruptions  of  transcribers.  In  some  in- 
stances che  parallel  passage  in  Clironicles  correels 
the  error,  as  1  K.  Iv.  26  is  corrected  by  2  Chr.  iz. 
25;  2  K.  ziv.  21,  Ac.,  by  2  Chr.  zzvi.  1,  Ac.  So 
the  probable  mhiplaoement  of  the  section  2  K.  zziiL 
4-20  is  corrected  by  2  Chr.  zzxiv.  3-7.  The  sub- 
stitution of  Azariah  for  Uadah  in  2  K.  ziv.  31, 
and  througliout  2  K.  zv.  1-30,  except  ver.  13,  fol- 
lowed by  the  use  of  Uie  right  name,  Uzziah,  in  w. 
30,  33,  34,  ia  a  very  curious  drcumstanoe.  In 
Isaiah,  in  Zeehariah  (ziv.  5),  and  in  the  Chronkiles 
(except  1  Chr.  iiL  13),  it  is  uniformly  Usziah. 
Perhapa  no  other  cause  ii  to  be  sought  than  the 

dose  resemblance  betweem  n^^T37  and  n*^nT7, 
and  the  foct  that  the  htter  name,  Azariah,  might 
suggest  itself  more  readily  to  a  Levitical  scribe. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Uodah  waa  the 
king*s  true  name,  Azariah  that  of  the  high-priest. 
(But  see  Thenius  on  1  K.  ziv.  21.) 

In  connection  with  these  literary  peculiarities 
may  be  mentioned  also  some  remarkable  variations 
in  the  veruon  of  the  LXX.  These  consist  of  tramB- 
poaitiongy  omsMtcms,  and  aome  considerable  addK> 
tiottg,  of  all  which  Thenius  gives  some  usefol  notiost 
in  his  Introduction  to  the  books  of  Kings. 

The  most  important  trantpositions  are  the  hit* 
tory  of  Shtmei*8  denth,  1  K.  ii.  36-46,  which  ia 
the  LXX.  (Cod.  Vat)  comes  after  iU.  1,  and 
divers  scraps  from  ehape.  iv.,  v.,  and  iz.,  aooompaniid 
by  one  or  two  remarks  of  the  translators. 

The  sections  1  K.  iv.  20-25,  2-6,  26,  21, 1,  ars 
strung  together  and  precede  1  K.  iil.  3-28,  but  ars 
many  of  them  repeated  again  in  their  prapsr 
plicics 

The  sections  1  K.  iii  1,  iz.  16, 17,  an  stnmg 
together,  and  pboed  between  iv.  84  and  v.  1. 

The  section  1  K.  vii.  1-12  is  phMsed  after  viL  51. 

Section  viiL  12, 18,  is  placed  after  63. 

Section  iz.  16-22  is  phuotA  after  z.  22. 

Section  zi.  43,  ziL  1,  2,  3,  is  much  transpoMd 
and  confyjaed  in  LXX.  zi.  43, 44,  zii.  1-3. 

Section  ziv.  1-21  ia  pbuied  m  the  midst  of  Iki 
hiu^  additSoo  to  Chr.  ziL  mentioned  bokw. 
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SwtioA  adi.  49-50  is  pUoad  after  xvi.  28.  Cha|». 
n.  and  xxi.  are  tnuispoaed. 

Section  2  K.  Ui.  1-^  is  placed  after  2  K.  1. 18. 

The  omistiuni  are  few. 

Section  I  K.  vi.  11-14  is  entirdy  omitted,  and 
97f  88,  are  only  slightly  alluded  to  at  the  opening 
of  ch.  Ui.  The  erroneous  clause  1  K.  zr.  6  is 
omitted;  and  so  are  the  dates  of  Asa's  reign  in 
xvi.  8  and  15;  and  there  are  a  fewverbal  oniiwions 
of  no  consequence. 

The  chief  interest  lies  in  the  odUSifioiu,  of  which 
Ihe  principal  are  the  following.  Tlie  suppoeed 
neiition  of  a  fountain  as  among  Solomon's  works 
In  the  Temple  in  the  passage  after  1  K.  u.  86;  of 
a  paved  causeway  oo  Lel>anon,  iii.  46;  of  Solomon 
pointing  to  the  sun  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple, 
before  he  uttered  the  prayer,  »  Tho  Lord  said  he 
would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness/*  etc.,  viiL  12, 
18  (after  53  IJCX.),  with  a  reference  to  the 
9ifi\top  TTis  w8oSf  •  IWM8*  on  which  Thauos 
relies  as  proving  that  the  ^ezandrian  had  access 
to  original  documents  now  lost;  the  information 
that  "Joram  his  brother"  pcdshed  with  Tibni, 
KvL  22;  an  additional  date,  "in  the  24th  year 
of  Jerohoam,"  zr.  8;  numerous  verbal  additions, 
ss  xi.  29,  xvii.  1,  Ac. ;  and  lastly  the  k>ng  pas- 
sage concerning  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  in- 
serted between  xii.  24  and  25.  There  are  also 
many  gk)e8es  of  the  trausktor,  exphmatory,  or 
neoessary  in  ccnisequence  of  transpositions,  as  e.  g. 
1  K.  U.  35,  viii.  1,  xi.  43,  xvii.  20,  xlx.  2,  Ac.  Of 
the  above,  from  the  recapituUtory  character  of  the 
passage  after  1  K.  ii.  35,  containing  in  brief  the 
sum  of  the  things  detailed  in  ch.  vii.  21-28,  it  seems 
Cur  more  probable  that  KPHNHN  TH2  ATAH3  is 
only  a  corruption  of  KPINON  TOT  AIAAM,  there 
mentioned.  The  obecure  passage  about  Lebanon 
after  ii.  46,  seems  no  less  certainly  to  represent 
what  in  the  Heb.  is  iz.  18, 19,  as  appears  by  the 
triple  concurrence  of  Tadmor,  Lebanon,  and  8vva- 

0Tc^tuira,  representing  IPl /ITT^Q.  The  strange 
mention  of  the  sun  seems  to  be  mtroduced  by  the 
timnsUtor  to  give  significanee  to  Solomon's  mention 
of  the  House  which  he  had  built  for  God,  who  had 
said  He  would  dwell  in  the  thide  dnrhuu ;  not 
therefore  under  the  unveiled  light  of  the  sun ;  and 
the  reference  to  "  the  book  of  song  **  can  surely 
mean  nothing  else  than  to  point  out  that  the  pas- 
oage  to  which  Solomon  referred  was  Ps.  zcvii.  2. 
Of  the  other  additions  the  mention  of  Hbni's 
brother  Joram  is  the  one  which  has  most  the  sem- 
Uanoe  of  an  historical  &et,  or  makes  the  existence 
of  any  other  source  of  history  probable.  See  too 
1  K.  XX.  19,  2  K.  XV.  25.  There  remains  only  the 
long  passage  about  Jeroboam.  Hiat  this  account 
is  only  an  apocryphal  version  made  up  of  the  exist- 
fcig  materials  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  after  the 
suumer  of  1  Esdras,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  apocry- 
phal Esther,  the  Targums,  etc.«  may  he  inferred  on 
the  following  grounds.  The  framework  of  the  story 
i  given  in  &t  very  words  of  the  Hebrew  nairative, 
and  that  very  copiously,  and  the  new  matter  is  only 
woiiced  in  here  and  thane.  Demonstrably  therefore 
the  Hebrew  account  existed  when  the  Greek  one  was 
framed,  and  was  the  original  one.  The  principal 
oew  fihcts  introduced,  the  marriage  of  JerolxMm  to 
the  sister  of  Shishak's  wife,  and  his  request  to  be 
permitted  to  return,  is  a  manifest  imitation  of  the 

«  A  lalOT  tale  of  Solomon's  wisdom.  In  hnltatton  of 
te  JnJiment  of  the  two  women,  told  la  the  Ilaluad» 


story  of  Hadad.  The  nusplaeement  of  Ihn  lAury 
of  Ab^jah's  sickness,  and  the  ^sit  of  Jenbonm*! 
wife  to  AMjah  the  Shikmite,  makes  the  wlnli 
history  out  of  keeping — the  disguise  of  the  queen, 
the  rebuke  of  Jeroboam*B  idoJiUry  (which  is  a^ 
eordingly  left  out  from  Ahyah^s  prophecy,  as  is 
the  mention  at  v.  2  of  his  having  told  Jeroboam  hn 
should  be  king),  and  the  king's  anxiety  about  th« 
recovery  of  his  son  and  heir.  The  embelBshmenti 
of  the  story,  Jerohoam*s  chariots,  the  ampKCo. 
tioo  of  Ah\ja^*s  address  to  Ano,  the  nqoeet  asked 
of  Pluumoh,  the  new  garment  nof  wtuked  m  isoler, 
are  precisely  such  ss  an  embroiderer  woold  add,  m 
we  may  see  by  the  i^Kwryphal  books  above 
Then  the  fiiring  down  the  three  Hebiew 

rgrn?,  nysp^,  and  n^in,  into  one  2«vv4 

thus  giving  the  same  name  to  'the  mothv  of  Jen^ 
beam,  and  to  the  city  where  she  dwelt,  shows  how 
comparatively  modern  the  story  is,  and  bow  vmk- 
pletely  of  Greek  growth.  A  yet  plainer  indicatioa 
is  the  confounding  Shenmiah  of  1  K.  ni.  22,  witk 
Shemaiah  the  Nehdamite  of  Jer.  xxiz.  24,  31,  and 
putting  Ahyah's  prophecy  into  his  month.  For 
beyond  all  question  ^EwXofil,  1  K.  xii.,  Is  only 
another  form  of  AlKofilTiit  (Jer.  xzxvi.  &1,  LXX.). 
llien  again  the  story  is  self-«ontradictory.  Fcr  if 
Jeroboam's  child  Abyam  was  not  bom  (lU  a  year 
or  so  after  Solomon's  death,  how  could  «•  any  good 
thing  toward  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  **  have  been 
found  in  him  before  Jeroboam  became  king?  The 
one  thing  in  the  story  that  is  mon  like  truth  than 
the  Hebrew  narrative  is  the  age  given  to  Rehoboom, 
16  yeaii,  which  may  have  been  preserved  In  the 
MS.  which  the  writer  of  this  romance  had  before 
him.  The  oalling  Jooboam's  mother  ywr^  w^nf 
instead  of  yvvii  x^po,  was  probably  aocidentaL 

On  the  whote  then  it  appean  that  the  great  vn- 
riaUons  in  the  LXX.  contribute  little  or  nothing  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  history  contained  in  these 
books,  nor  much  even  to  the  text  The  Hebrew 
text  and  arrangement  is  not  in  the  least  shaken  in 
its  mam  points,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  ckwid  eaet 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  history,  or  the  trathftdneas 
of  the  prophecies  contained  in  it  Bnt  these  varia- 
tions illustrate  a  chancteristie  tendency  of  the 
Jewish  mind  to  make  interesting  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  the  groundwork  of  separate  refigiont 
tales,  which  they  altered  or  added  to  according  to 
their  feney,  without  any  regard  to  history  or  chro- 
nology, and  in  which  they  exercised  a  peculiar  kind 
of  ingenuity  in  working  up  the  Scripture  matcnals, 
or  in  inventing  circumstances  calculated  as  they 
thought  to  mdce  the  main  history  more  probable. 
The  story  of  Zerubbabel's  answer  m  1  Esdr.  abool 
truth,  to  prepare  the  way  ibr  his  mission  by  Darius; 
of  the  discovery  of  the  imposture  of  Bd's  priests 
by  Daniel,  in  Bel  and  the  Dragon;  of  IfordecaTs 
dream  in  the  Apocr.  Esther;  and  the  parsgimph  in 
the  Tahnud  inserted  to  oonneet  1  K.  zvL  84,  with 
xviL  1  (Smith's  Saer.  Ann.,  vol.  ii.  p.  421),  are 
instances  of  this.  And  the  reign  of  Solomon,  • 
and  the  remarkable  rise  of  Jeroboam  were  not  un- 
likely to  exercise  this  propensity  of  the  Hdlenistie 
Jews.  It  Is  to  the  existence  of  such  works  thai 
the  variations  in  the  LXX.  aooount  of  Solomcn 
and  Jeroboam  may  most  probably  be  attribntsiL 

Another  feature  in  the  literary  condition  of  am 
books  most  Just  be  noticed,  name^  that  the  oompilsL 


u^  be  sosn  la  OmwUieg  ^ 
Tshnud  oon  tains  many  asos^ 
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li  Mnnghtg  hk  rrndttt^tin,  wad  adopting  tiie  ytrj 
nrdt  of  the  docuineDU  lued  bj  him,  haa  not  always 
iM0n  eanAil  to  «Toid  the  (gapearanee  of  oontradic- 
lion.  Thua  the  mention  <i  the  ataves  of  the  arlc 
nmaining  in  their  plaoe  **  unto  thia  day,**  1  K. 
viii.  8,  doea  not  aooord  with  the  account  of  the  de- 
ilnietion  of  the  Temple  2  K.  tsj.  9.  The  mention 
of  Elgab  aa  the  only  prophet  of  the  Loid  left,  1  K. 
xriiL  Si,  six.  10,  haa  an  appearance  of  diaagree- 
ment  with  n.  13,  28,  35,  Ac,  though  xviii.  4, 
six.  18,  nipply,  it  ia  true,  a  ready  answer.  In 
1  K.  xxL  13,  only  Naboth  ia  mentioned,  while  in 
8  K.  is.  26,  hia  sons  are  adctod.  The  prediction 
in  1  fL  xiz.  16-17  haa  no  perfect  fiilfiUment  in  the 
fallowing  chapters.  1  K.  zzli.  88  doea  not  seem 
to  ha  a  fulfillment  of  nd.  19.*  The  declaration  in 
1  K.  ix.  22  does  not  seem  in  harmony  with  xi.  28. 
'Ilicre  are  also  some  singular  repetitions,  aa  1  K. 
xiT.  21  oompared  with  81;  2  K.  ix.  29  with  viii. 
85;  xhr  1ft,  16  with  xiii.  12, 13.  But  it  is  enough 
just  to  have  pointed  these  out,  aa  no  real  difficulty 
caa  be  fomid  in  tbera. 

III.  Aa  regards  the  authorship  of  these  boolu, 
bat  little  diUieulty  presents  itself.  The  Jewish 
tradition  which  ascribes  them  to  Jeremiah,  is  borne 
Ottt  by  the  strongest  internal  evidence,  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  language.  The  last  chapter,  espe- 
eiaUy  aa  compared  with  the  last  chapter  of  the 
CSironidea,  bears  distinct  traces  of  Imring  been 
written  by  one  who  did  not  go  into  captivity,  but 
rsmaioed  in  Jndflea,  after  ^e  destruction  of  the 
Temple.  This  suits  Jeremiah.^  The  events  singled 
eat  for  mention  in  the  concise  narrati^-e,  are  pre- 
cisely those  of  whi<^  be  had  personal  knowledge, 
and  in  which  he  took  special  interest  The  famine 
in  2  K.  XXV.  3  was  one  which  had  nearly  cost  Jere- 
miah hia  life  (Jer.  xxxviii.  9).  The  capture  of  the 
city,  the  flight  and  capture  of  Zedekiah,  the  judg- 
ment and  puniahment  of  Zedekiah  and  his  sous  at 
Biblah,  are  related  in  2  K.  xzv.  1-7,  in  almost  the 
identical  words  which  we  read  in  Jer.  xzxix.  1-7. 
8o  are  the  breaking  down  and  burning  of  the  Tem- 
ple, the  king*s  pahuse,  and  the  houses  of  the  great 
men,  the  deportation  to  Babylon  of  the  fugitives 
and  the  sundving  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and 
Jodnft.  The  intimate  knowledge  of  what  Nebuzar- 
sdan  did,  both  in  respect  to  those  selected  for  capi- 
tal punishment,  and  those  carried  away  captive,  and 
iboae  poor  wliom  he  left  in  the  land,  displayed  by 
the  writer  of  2  K.  xxv.  11, 12,  18-21,  is  fully  ex- 
lained  by  Jer.  xxxix.  10-14,  xL  1-5,  where  we 

•  for  a  dlKusslon  of  this  difBcalfcy  ws  Nabotb,  Jb- 
■■L.  The  simplest  ezplanattoo  Is  that  Naboth  was 
stoned  at  Samaria,  since  we  find  the  eldeis  of  Jesteel  at 
lamaria,  2  K.  z.  L  Thus  both  the  spot  where 
Haboth's  blood  flowed,  and  his  vineyard  at  Jesrsel, 
•en  the  sesoe  of  righteous  refcribatioo. 

h  Ds  VTelto  cltas  fkom  Hiivernkk  and  Movers,  1  K. 
x.  8,  9,  oomp.  with  Jer.  xxU.  8 ;  2  &.  zviL  18,  14, 
eomp.  with  Jer.  vii.  18,  24 ;  2  K.  xxl.  12,  ump,  with 
Jtr.  xix.  8 ;  and  the  identity  of  Jer.  lU.  with  2  K.  xxiv. 
18  ff.,  xzv.,  as  the  strongsst  passafes  in  Ikvor  of 
Jeremiah's  authorship,  which,  however,  he  rapudlstafi, 
on  the  gronod  that  2  K.  xxv.  27-80  couk.  not  have 
^esn  written  by  him.  A  weaker  ground  can  scarcely 
te  tmaglnnd  Jer.  xv.  1  may  also  be  elted  as  eon 
■seling  the  compilation  of  the  books  of  Samoa*  with 
Jeftmlah.  Oompare  farther  1  K.  viiL  51  wit^  Jar. 
sLi. 

c  Itar  last  fbur  veraea,  mlatlve  to  Jehoiachln,  are 
i^aally  a  supplement  whether  added  by  the  author  ur 
bf  anne  later  hand.  There  is  nothing  impossible  In 
Ikft  MpfOPMon  or  Jersmlah  having  snrvivsd  till  the 


read  that  Jeremiah  waa  actually  one  of  the  eaptivvi 
who  followed  Nebuzar-adan  as  fiur  aa  Bamah,  and 
waa  very  kindly  treated  by  him.  The  careful  enu- 
meration of  the  pillars  and  of  the  sacred  vessds  ci 
the  Temple  which  were  plundered  by  the  Chai 
d«eans,  talliea  exactly  with  the  prediction  of  Jere- 
miah concerning  them,  xxvii.  19-22.  The  paragraph 
oonoeming  the  appointment  of  Gedaliah  aa  govemcr 
oi  the  remnant,  and  his  murder  by  Ishmael,  ar«d 
the  flight  of  the  Jews  into  Egypt,  is  merdy  an 
abridg^  account  of  what  Jeremiah  tells  us  mora 
fully,  xl.-xliii.  7,  and  are  events  in  which  he  wm 
personally  deeply  concerned.  The  writer  hi  Kings 
has  nothing  more  to  tdl  us  concerning  the  Jews  Of 
Chaldees  in  the  land  of  Judah,  which  exaet^ 
agreea  with  the  hypothesis  that  be  is  Jereniiahi 
who  we  know  was  carried  down  to  Egypt  with  thi 
fi^^itives.  In  &ct,  the  date  of  the  writing  and  thi 
position  of  the  writer  seem  as  desriy  marked  by 
the  termination  of  the  narrative  at  ▼.  26,  aa  in  tha 
eaae  of  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles-^  U  may  ha 
added,  though  the  aigument  is  of  less  weight, 
that  the  annexaUon  of  this  chapter  to  the  writings 
of  Jeremiah  so  as  to  form  Jer.  lii.  (with  the  addi- 
tional clause  contained  28-30),  is  an  eridence  of  a 
very  ancient,  if  not  a  contemporary  belief^  that 
JeremUh  was  the  author  of  it  Again,  the  special 
mention  of  Seraiah  Uie  high-priest,  and  Zephan- 
iah,  the  second  priest,  as  slain  by  Nebuzar- 
adsn  (v.  18),  together  with  three  other  priests,'  ia 
very  significant  when  taken  in  connection  with  Jer. 
xxi.  1,  xzix.  25-29,  passages  which  show  that  Zeph- 
aniah  belonged  to  the  &etiou  which  opposed  the 
prophet,  a  &ction  which  was  headed  by  priests  and 
fiUse  prophets  (Jer.  xzvi.  7,  8,  11,  16).  Going 
back  to  the  xxivth  chapter,  we  find  in  ver.  14  an 
enumeration  of  the  captives  taken  with  Jehoiachln 
identical  with  that  in  Jer.  xxiv.  1 ;  in  ver.  13,  a 
refinrence  to  the  vessels  of  the  Temple  preciselj 
similar  to  that  m  Jer.  xxvii.  18-20,  xxviii.  3,  0, 
and  in  w.  3,  4,  a  reference  to  the  idoUtries  and 
bloodshed  of  Manasseh  very  similar  to  those  in  Jer. 
ii.  34,  xix.  4-8,  Ac.,  a  reference  which  also  oon« 
necU  ch.  xxiv.  with  xxL  6,  13-16.  In  ver.  2  tha 
enumeration  of  the  hostile  nations,  and  the  refer- 
ence to  the  prophets  of  God,  point  directly  to 
Jer.  xxv.  9,  20,  21,  and  the  reference  to  Pharaoh 
Kecho  in  ver.  7  points  to  ver.  19,  and  to  xlvL 
1-12.  Brief  aa  the  narrative  is,  it  brings  out 
all  the  chief  points  in  the  poUtkad  events  of  the 
time  wliich  we  know  were  much  in  Jeremiah's 

87th  of  Jeholaehin*s  oaptirity,  thon^  he  would  have 
been  between  80  and  00.     Thers  is  something  toooh 
ing  hi  the  Idea  of  this  gleam  of  Joy  baring  reached 
the  prophet  In  his  old  age,  and  of  his  hariog  added 
these  Uw  words  to  his  long-Onished  histocy  of  his 


d  Thsse  priests,  of  very  hl^  rank,  called    ^'Tfif 

19*?*  "  k^'P*'*  ^  ^^  door,**  t.  «:  of  the  thrse  prin- 
cipal entrances  to  the  Tsmple,  are  not  to  be  eon- 
fbnnded  with  the  porters,  who  wen  Lsritss.  Vfe  are 
espiessly  told  In  2  K.  zU.  10  (9,  A.  T.)  that  thsat 
»  keepers  »  were  prieste.  2  K.  zzii.  4,  xzill.  4,  with 
xii.  10  and  xxv.  18,  oloarly  point  out  the  rank  of 
these  oflloers  as  nezt  In  dignity  to  the  seoond  priest,  «r 
sagsn.  [Bian-PaasT,  vol.  U.  p.  1069.]  Josephos  ealls 
them  vod«  ^wAa^vovrvc  th  Up^  ^yvp^Mw.    The  «a- 

piession  l^ipil  ^'y^Vf  I*  howevir  also  appUsd  It 
the  Lsvltss  In  2  Ohruxiv.  0, 1  Obr.  Ix.  18  pbna 
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Blind;  and  yet,  which  ii  ezoeedinglj  nmarkable, 
/flremiah  ia  never  ouoe  named  (as  he  is  in  9  Clir. 
uzvi.  12,  21),  although  the  manner  of  the  writer 
m  frequently  to  connect  the  eufleringi  of  Judah 
with  their  sins  and  their  neglect  of  the  Word  of 
God,  2  K.  xvii.  13  ff^  zziv.  2,  8,  dko.  And  thii 
leads  to  another  striking  ooinddenoe  between  thai 
portion  of  the  history  which  belongs  to  Jenmiah's 
times,  and  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  himself.  De 
Wette  speaks  of  the  superficial  character  of  the 
history  of  Jeremiah's  times  ss  hostile  to  the  theory 
of  Jeremiah's  authorship.  Now,  considering  the 
nature  of  these  annak,  and  thdr  conciseness,  this 
eritieism  seems  very  unfounded  as  regards  the  reigns 
of  Josiah,  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah.  It 
Busi,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  as  regards 
Jehoiaklm*s  reign,  and  especially  the  Utter  part  of 
it,  and  the  way  in  which  he  came  by  his  death,  the 
narrative  is  much  more  mesgre  than  one  would 
have  expected  from  a  contemporary  writer,  living 
on  the  spot.  But  exactly  the  same  paucity  of  infor- 
mation is  found  in  those  otherwiie  copious  notices  of 
eontemporsry  events  with  which  Jeremiah*s  proph* 
•eies  are  interspersed.  Ijet  any  one  open,  «.  g. 
Townsend's  **  Arrangetnenl^*^  or  Geueste*s  **  Par- 
ttUel  Hiitories"  and  he  will  see  at  a  glance  how 
ranarkably  little  light  Jeremiah's  nsrrative  or 
prophecies  throw  upon  the  latter  part  of  Jehoiakim's 
rsign.  The  cause  of  this  silence  may  be  difficult 
to  assign,  but  whatever  it  wss,  whether  absence 
bom  Jerusalem,  possibly  on  the  mission  described, 
Jer.  xiii.,a  or  imprisonment,  or  any  other  impedi- 
ment, it  operated  equally  on  Jeremiah  and  on  the 
writer  of  2  K.  xxiv.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  writer  of  2  K.  was  a  eontemporsry  writer, 
and,  if  not  Jeremiah,  must  Lave  had  independent 
means  of  information,  this  coincidence  will  have 
gnat  weight. 

Going  bock  to  the  raign  of  Josiah,  in  the  zxiii. 
and  xxii.  chapters,  the  connection  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  with  Manasseh*s  transgressions,  and 
the  comparison  of  it  to  the  destruction  of  Saooaria, 
w.  26,  27,  lead  us  back  to  xxi.  10-13,  and  that 
passage  leads  us  to  Jer.  vii.  15,  xv.  4,  xix.  3,  4,  Ac. 
The  particular  account  of  Josiah*s  passover,  and 
his  other  good  works,  the  reference  in  w.  24,  26 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  finding  of  the  Book 
by  Hilkiab  the  priest,  with  the  fuller  account  of 
that  discovery  in  ch.  xxii.,  exactly  suit  Jeremiah, 
who  began  his  prophetic  office  in  the  13th  of 
Josiah;  whose  xith  chap,  refers  repeatedly  to  the 
book  Uius  found ;  and  who  showed  his  attachment 
to  Josiah  by  writing  a  lamentation  on  his  death 
(2  Chr.  XXXV.  25),  and  whose  vrritings  show  how 
nuch  he  made  use  of  the  copy  of  Deuteronomy  so 
found.  [Jeremiah,  Hilkiah.]  With  Josiah*s 
reign  (although  we  may  even  in  earlier  times  hit 
^M>n  occasional  resemblances,  such  for  instance  as 
he  silence  concerning  Manosseh's  repentance  in 
uoth),  necessarily  cease  all  strongly  marked  char- 
acters cf  Jeremiah*s  authorship.  For  though  the 
general  unity  and  eontinuity  of  plan  (which,  aa 
already  observed,  pervades  not  only  the  books  of 
Kings,  but  those  of  Samuel,  Ruth,  and  Judges 
likewise,)  lead  us  to  assign  the  whole  history  in  a 
certain  sense  to  one  author,  and  enable  us  to  cany 


«»  Tbe  propbet  does  not  tsU  us  that  be  refeunied  io 
'•rtMalflm  after  hiding  bli  girdle  In  tiie  Xuphxatas. 
fhe  *<  many  days  "  spoken  of  In  ver.  6  may  have  been 
•pent  among  the  Oaptlvlfcy  at  Babylon,  [JaamxAH,  p. 
HB7.]  He  waj  have  rotoned  Jus*  aAsr  J«bolaklm>s 


to  the  account  of  the  whole  book  the  proolk  dsriiisi 
from  the  closing  chapten,  yet  it  most  be  bonie  !■ 
mind  that  the  authorship  of  those  ports  of  the  hi^ 
tory  of  which  Jeremiah  was  not  an  eve-witness,  that 
is,  of  all  before  the  nign  of  Josiah,  would  ham 
consisted  merely  in  selecting,  ananging,  inoertiqg 
the  connecting  phrases,  and,  when  necessary,  sUgMly 
modemiiiiig  (see  Thenius,  £inieiL  $  2)  the  ofcl  hi^ 
tcwies  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  contempccsry 
prophets  through  the  whole  period  of  time.  Sea 
e.  g,  1  K.  xiii.  32.  For,  as  regards  the  mmree§  of 
information,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  we  have  tht 
narrative  of  contemporary  writers  throughout.  Ii 
has  already  been  observed  [Cheoiiiglbb]  thai 
there  wss  a  regular  series  of  staiMmnals  both  for 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  for  that  of  Israel,  whieh 
embrsoeid  the  whole  time  comprehended  in  the 
books  of  Kings,  or  at  least  to  the  end  of  thi  reign 
of  Jehoiakim,  2  K.  xxiv.  5.  These  annals  are 
constantiy  dted  by  name  ss  « the  Book  of  t^  Aela 
of  Sofomon,"  1  K.  xi.  41;  and,  after  Sotomon, 
**the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Judah,  or  Israel,**  e.  ^.  1  K.  xiv.  29,  xv.  7,  xvL  S, 
14,  20;  2  K.  x.  84,  xxiv.  5,  Ac,  and  it  is  manifesi 
that  the  author  of  Kings  had  them  both  befoi« 
him,  while  he  drew  up  his  history,  in  whidi 
the  reigns  of  the  two  kingdoms  are  harmonised, 
and  these  annals  constantiy  appealed  ta  But  fai 
addition  to  theee  national  annals,  there  were  also 
extant,  at  the  time  that  the  books  of  Kings  were 
compiled,  separate  works  of  the  sevenl  prophets 
who  had  lived  in  Judah  and  Israel,  and  which 
probably  bore  the  same  relatton  to  the  annab, 
which  the  historical  ports  of  laaiah  and  Jenmiah 
bear  io  those  portions  of  the  annals  preserved  in  tht 
books  of  Kings,  i.  s.  were,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  ftiller  and  more  copious  accounts  of  the  cnr- 
rent  events,  by  the  same  hands  which  drew  up  the 
more  concise  narrative  of  the  annals,  though  in 
others  perhi^  mere  duplicates.  Thus  the  acts  cf 
Uzziah,  written  by  Isaiah,  were  very  likely  identical 
with  the  history  of  his  reign  in  the  nati(mal  chroo- 
ides ;  and  part  of  the  history  of  Hezekiah  we  kmnr 
was  identusd  in  the  chronicles  and  in  the  prophsi. 
The  chapter  in  Jeremiah  xdating  to  the  destmctioQ 
of  the  Temple  (lu.)  is  identical  with  tiiat  in  S  K» 
xxiv.,  XXV.  In  later  times  we  have  supposed  thai 
a  chapter  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  was  used  for 
the  national  chronicliBS,  and  i^ypears  as  £sr.  di.  L 
[Ezra,  Book  op.]  Compare  also  2  K.  xvi.  5i, 
witii  Is.  viL  1;  2  K.  xviii.  8,  witii  Is.  xiv.  28-89. 
Ai  an  instance  of  verbal  agreement,  cou|ded  with 
greater  fullness  in  the  pro]£etic  account,  see  2  K. 
XX.  compared  with  Is.  xxxviii.,  in  which  latter  aluw 
is  Hesekiah*s  writing  given. 

These  other  works,  then,  as  Ikr  ss  the  memory  of 
them  bos  been  preserved  to  ns,  were  as  follows  (set 
KeU's  Apolog.  Vers.),  For  the  time  of  Darid,  tht 
book  of  Samud  the  seer,  the  book  of  Nathan  tht 
prophet,  and  the  book  of  Gnd  the  seer  (2  Sam. 
xxi.-xxiv.  with  1  K.  1,  being  probably  extracted 
from  Nathan's  book),  whidi  seem  to  have  been 
collected  —  ai  leost  that  portion  of  them  relatfaig 
to  David  — into  one  work  called  «<tht  Acts  of 
David  tiie  King,**  1  Chr.  sdx.  20.  For  the  tbm 
of  SokMDon,  ««tbe  Book  of  the  Acts  of  SokxDOii,** 


;  and  "the  Ung  and  the  qnosn,*'  in  v«r.  It 
may  moan  JeholMdiin  and  his  mother.  Gump.  %  K 
xziv.  12, 15,  whleh  woubl  be  the  fUflUnksnt  of  Jsa 
sULl8,10. 
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I  K.  zL  41,  ooniifUng  probably  of  paiti  of  tbo 
^*book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  the  prophecy  of 
Ah^ah  the  Shilonita,  and  the  viaionft  of  Iddo  the 
Mar/*  9  Chr.  iz.  S9.  For  the  time  of  Rehoboam, 
**  the  words  of  Shemaiah  the  prophet,  and  of  Iddo 
the  leer  oonoeming  geneaiogHn,"  8  Chr.  ziL  16. 

For  the  time  of  Ab^ah,  ««the  itory  (VBHiQ)  •  of 
the  prophet  Iddo,**  9  Chr.  ziiL  22.  For  the  time 
of  Jehwhaphat  **  the  words  of  Jehu  the  son  of 
Uanani,'*  2  Chr.  zz.  81.  For  the  time  of  Uzziah, 
*<  the  writings  of  Iiaiah  the  prophet,"  2  Clir.  zzri. 
22.  For  the  time  of  Uexekiah,  "  the  vision  of 
Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz,**  2  Chr.  zzziL 
•32.  For  the  time  of  Manssaeh,  a  boolc  called  *^  the 
njias^  of  the  seers,"  as  the  A.  V.,  following  the 
LXX.,  Volg.,  flUnichi,  etc.,  rightly  renders  the 
r  aasage,  in  accordance  with  ver.  18,  2  Chr.  zzziii. 
19,  &ugh  others,  following  the  grammar  too 
servilely,  make  Choan  a  proper  name,  because  of 
the  absence  of  the  article.  [Chromicles,  vol.  i. 
p.  431.]  For  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.,  a  prophecy 
of  ^' Jouah,  the  son  of  Amittai  the  prophet,  of 
Gatb-hepher,**  is  cited,  2  K.  ziv.  25;  and  it  seems 
likely  that  there  were  books  containing  special  his- 
tories of  the  acU  of  El^ah  and  Elisha,  seeing  that 
the  times  of  these  prophets  are  described  with  such 
eopiousness.  Of  the  latter  Gehad  might  well  have 
been  the  author,  to  judge  from  2  K.  riii.  4,  5,  as 
Elisha  himself  might  bjave  been  of  the  former. 
Possil)ly  too  the  prophecies  of  Azariah  the  son  of 
Oded,  in  Asa's  reign,  2  Chr.  zv.  1,  and  of  Hanani 
(2  Chr.  zvi.  7)  (unless  this  latter  is  the  same  ss 
Jehu  son  of  Hanani,  as  Oded  is  put  for  Azariah  in 
ST.  8)  and  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  in  Ahab*s 
reign;  and  Eliezer  the  son  of  Dodavah,  in  Jebosha- 
phat*s;  and  Zeohariah  the  son  of  Jeboiada,  in 
Jehoash*s;  and  Oded,  in  Pekah's;  and  Zechariah, 
in  Uzsiah's  reign;  of  the  prophetess  Huldah,  in 
Jonah's,  and  others,  may  have  been  preserved  in 
writing,  some  or  all  of  them.  These  works,  or  at 
leset  many  of  them,  must  have  been  eztant  at  the 
time  when  the  books  of  Kings  were  compiled,  as 
they  certainly  were  much  later  when  the  books  of 
Chronicles  were  put  together  by  Ezra.  But 
vliether  the  author  used  them  all,  or  only  those 
inpBcate  portions  of  them  which  were  embodied 
in  the  national  chronicles,  it  is  impooible  to  say, 
sseing  he  quotes  none  of  them  by  name  ezcept  the 
Acts  of  Solomon,  and  the  prophecy  of  Jonah.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  infer  from  his  silence 
thai  thoM  books  were  unused  by  him,  seeing  that 
Bttther  does  he  quote  by  name  the  Vision  of  Isaiah 
ss  the  Chronicler  does,  though  he  must,  from  its 
reoeiit  date,  have  been  familiar  with  it,  and  that  so 
many  parts  of  his  uarrative  have  every  appearance 
of  being  extracted  from  these  books  of  the  prophets, 
and  contain  narratives  which  it  is  not  likely  would 
kwt  fomid  a  place  in  the  chronkJes  of  the  kings. 
^See  1  VL  ziv.  4,  Ac.,  zvL  1,  Ac.,  zi.;  2  K. 
itU.,  Ac.) 

With  regard  to  the  work  so  often  dted  in  the 
Chroaides  as  •*  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israd  and 
Jndah,**  1  Chr.  iz.  1;  2  Chr.  zvL  11,  zzvii.  7, 
nviii.  96,  zzzii.  32,  zzzr.  27,  zzzvi.  8,  it  has  ben 
IboQgbt  by  some  that  it  was  a  separsie  collection 
tooteining  the  joint  histories  of  the  two  kinfrdoms; 


a  Movers  thinks  tbe  term  Ujj'ija  'mplias   brans- 

laHen  from  older  woiks. 
b  Thenlos  eomes  to  the  same  eooelpsloo  (R'nta't.  >  Jomp  2  K.  zfi.  19. 
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by  others  that  it  Is  our  books  of  Khigs  which  answ« 
to  this  description;  but  by  iSichhom,  that  it  is. the 
same  as  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  m 
eonstantly  cited  in  the  books  of  ^ngs;  and  this 
bat  opinion  seems  the  best  founded.  For  in  2  Chr. 
zvi.  11,  the  same  book  is  called  «*  the  Book  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,**  which  in  the  parallel 
passage,  1  K.  zv.  23,  is  called  <«the  Book  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah."  So  agam,  9 
Chr.  zzvii.  7,  oomp.  with  2  K.  zv.  36;  2  Chr. 
zzviii.  26,  comp.  with  2  K.  zvL  19;  2  Chr.  zzzii. 
32,  oomp.  with  2  K.  zz.  20;  2  Chr.  zzzv.  27.  with 
2  K.  zziii.  28;  2  Chr.  zzzvi.  8,  with  2  K.  zziv.  6. 
Moreover  the  book  so  quoted  refers  ezcluslvely  to 
the  affiurs  of  Judah;  and  even  in  the  one  passaga 
where  reference  is  nude  to  it  as  **  the  Book  of  the 
Kmgs  of  Israel,**  2  Chr.  zz.  34,  it  is  for  the  reign 
of  Jehoahaphat  that  it  is  cited.  Obviously,  there- 
fore, it  is  the  same  work  which  is  elsewhen 
described  as  the  Chr.  of  Itrad  and  Judah^  and  of 
Judah  awl  JtratU'  Nor  is  this  an  unreasonable 
title  to  give  to  theae  chronicles.  Saul,  David,  Solo- 
mon, and  in  some  sense  Ilezekiah,  2  Chr.  zzz.  1, 
5,  6,  and  all  his  successors  were  kings  of  Israd  as 
well  as  of  Judah,  and  therefore  it  is  very  con- 
ceivable that  in  Ezra's  time  the  chrmides  of  Judah 
should  have  acquired  the  name  of  the  Book  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Even  with  regard  to 
a  portion  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  Behoboam,  the 
Chronicler  remarks,  apparently  as  a  matter  of 
gratulation,  that  "  Keboboam  reigned  over  them,*' 
2  Chr.  z.  17;  he  notices  Abgi^'s  authority  in 
portions  of  the  Israelitish  territory,  2  Chr.  ziii. 
18,  19,  zv.  8,  9;  he  not  unfrequently  speaks  of 
Israel,  when  the  kingdom  of  Judah  is  the  matter 
in  hand,  as  2  Chr.  zii.  1,  zzi.  4,  zziii.  2,  Ac.,  and 
even  calls  Jehoshaphat  **  King  of  Israel."  2  Chr. 
zzi.  2,  and  distinguishes  "  Israel  and  Judah,'*  from 
^  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,**  zzz.  1 ;  he  notices 
Heaekiah's  authority  from  Dan  to  fieer-sheba,  9 
Chr.  zzz.  5,  and  Josiah's  destruction  of  idols 
throughout  an  the  land  of  Israel,  zzziv.  6-8,  and 
his  passover  for  all  Israd,  zzzv.  17,  18,  and  seems 
to  pande  the  title  «» King  of  Inrael  **  in  conneetioo 
with  David  and  Solomon,  zzzv.  3,  4,  and  the 
relation  of  the  Levites  to  **all  Israel,*'  ver.  3; 
and  therefore  it  ia  only  in  accordance  with  the 
feeling  displayed  in  such  passages  that  the  name» 
itthe  Book  of  the  Khigs  of  Ismd  and  Judah" 
should  be  given  to  the  chronicles  of  the  Jewish 
kingdom.  The  use  of  this  term  in  speaking  of  the 
**£ngs  of  Israd  and  Judah  who  were  carried 
away  to  Babylon  for  their  transgression,**  1  Chr. 
iz.  1,  would  be  condudve,  if  the  construction  of 
the  sentence  were  certain.  But  though  it  is  absurd 
to  separate  tbe  words  "  and  Judah  **  from  Israd, 
as  Bertheau  does  {Kungtf.  Extg.  Handb,)^  folbw- 
ing  the  Masocetio  punctuation,  sedng  that  the 
»*  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Jtrael  and  Judah'*  is 
cited  in  at  least  siz  other  places  in  Chr.,  still  it  is 
poedbia  that  Ivad  and    Judah    might    be  the 

anteeedent  to  the  pronoun  understood  before  ^ '^^'T' 
It  seems,  however,  much  more  likdy  that  the  ante- 
cedent to  n^  is  ''^^''^  V  '•5^9.    on  the 

whole,  therefore,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  exist- 
in  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  of  a  history, 


$8).    It  is  citpd  m  2  Ohr.  zziv.  27  as  **  tbe 
-theMldrMh-tthT?  oftli.bod.arai. 
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dnoe  kMi,  of  tbe  two  kingdomi.  nor  an  the  books 
•f  Kings  thA  work  so  quoted  by  the  Chronicler, 
iteini;  be  often  refers  to  it  for  ^  the  rest  of  the  acts  *' 
of  Kings,  when  be  has  akvadj  gi\'en  all  that  is 
contained  in  our  books  of  Kings.  He  refers  there- 
fore to  the  ehronides  of  Judah.  From  the  above 
authentic  sources  then  was  compiled  the  history  in 
the  books  under  consideration.  Judging  from  the 
fects  that  we  have  in  2  K.  zviii.,  zix.,  xx.,  the  his- 
tory of  Hezeklah  in  the  very  words  of  Isaiah, 
zxzvi.-xxxiz. ;  that,  as  stated  above,  we  have 
several  passages  ftom  Jeremiah  in  duplicate  in  2  K., 
and  the  whole  of  Jer.  lii.  in  2  K.  xxiv.  18,  Ac., 
zxv. ;  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  books  of  Kings 
is  repeated  in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  though  the 
writ«!r  of  Chronicles  had  the  original  chronicles 
aJso  l)efore  him,  as  well  as  ftx>m  tlie  whole  internal 
character  of  the  namtive,  and  even  some  of  the 
blemishes  referred  to  under  the  2d  head ;  we  may 
conclude  with  certainty  that  we  have  in  the  books 
of  Kings,  not  only  in  the  main  the  history  faith* 
ftiUy  preserved  to  us  from  the  ancient  chronicles, 
but  must  frequently  whole  passages  transferred 
verbatim  into  them.  Occasionally,  no  doubt,  we 
have  the  compiler's  own  comments  or  reflections 
thrown  in,  as  at  2  K.  xxi.  10-16,  x\-ii.  10-15,  xiii. 
S3,  xvii.  7-41  Ac.  We  connect  the  insertion  of 
the  prophecy  In  1  K.  xiii.  with  the  fiict  Uiat  the 
compiler  himself  was  an  eye-witnen  of  the  fulfill- 
ment of  it,  and  can  even  see  how  the  KordM  ascribed 
to  the  old  prophet  are  of  the  age  of  the  compiler." 
We  can  perhaps  see  his  hand  in  the  frequent 
repetition  on  the  review  of  each  reign  of  the 
remark,  **the  high  places  were  not  taken  away, 
the  people  still  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  on  the 
high  places,"  1  K.  xxii.  43;  2  K.  xii.  3,  xiv.  4,  zv. 
4,  35 ;  ef.  1  K.  ill.  3,  and  in  the  repeated  observa- 
tioo  that  such  and  such  things,  as  the  staves  by 
which  the  ark  was  borne,  the  revolt  of  the  10 
tribes,  the  rebellion  of  Edom,  etc.,  continue  "  mito 
this  day,'*  though  it  may  be  perhaps  doubted  in 
some  cases  whether  these  words  were  not  in  the  old 
chronicle  (2  Chr.  v.  9).  See  1  K.  viu.  8,  ix.  13, 
91,  X.  12,  xii.  19;  2  K.  ii.  22,  viii.  22,  x.  27,  xiii. 
23,  xiv.  7,  xvi.  6,  xvii.  23,  34,  41,  xxiii.  25.  It  is, 
however,  remarkable  that  in  no  instance  does  the 
ise  of  this  phrase  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was 
penned  aft^  the  destruction  of  the  Temple:  in 
several  of  the  al)Ove  instances  the  phrase  nece»arily 
•opposes  that  the  Temple  and  the  kingdom  of 
udah  were  still  standing.  If  the  phrase  then  is 
oe  compiler's,  it  proves  him  to  have  written  before 
le  Babylonish  Captivity;  if  it  was  a  part  of  the 
^ronicle  he  was  quoting,  it  shows  how  exacUy  he 
transferred  its  contents  to  his  own  pages. 

IV.  As  regards  the  relation  of  the  books  of 
Kings  to  those  of  Chronicles,  it  is  manifest,  and  is 
uuiveraallj  admitted,  that  the  former  is  by  for 
the  older  work,  llie  language,  which  is  quite  free 
from  the  Penicisms  of  the  Chronicles  and  their 
late  orthography,  and  is  not  at  all  more  Aramaic 
than  the  language  of  Jeremiah,  as  has  been  shown 
above  (II.),  cleoriy  points  out  its  relative  superiority 
in  regard  to  age.  Us  subject  also,  embracing  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  as  well  as  Judah,  is  another 
Indication  of  its  composition  before  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  was  forgotten,  and  before  the  Jewish 
enmity  to  Samaria,  which  hi  apparent  in  sueh 
passages  as  2  Chr.  zx.  87,  xxv.,  and  in  those 


a  T  82     TlM  phiaie  "  the  eitles  of  Samaria**  cf 
iBSS  OMiDol  belong  tu  the  sgs  of  Jeroboam. 


ohapten  of  Eara  G<-^-)  which  bsloDg  to  Cfaiviik 
des,  was  brought  to  maturity.  While  the  booki 
of  Chronicles  thenfors  were  written  especially  fof 
the  Jews  after  theur  return  from  Babylon,  Um 
book  of  Kings  was  written  for  the  whole  of  Isnsl, 
he/hre  their  common  national  ffrfttflnw  wm  hope- 
lessly quenched. 

Another  comparison  of  considerable  interest  be- 
tween tbe  two  histories  may  be  drawn  in  reqieei  to 
the  main  design,  that  design  baring  a  marked 
relation  both  to  the  indiridual  station  of  the  aap- 
posed  writers,  and  the  peculiar  circumstanoeB  of 
their  country  at  the  times  of  their  writing. 

Jeremiah  was  himself  a  prophet.  He  li^-ed  while 
the  prophetic  office  was  in  ftill  vigor,  in  his  own 
person,  in  Exekid,  and  Daniel,  and  many  othen, 
both  true  and  fahie.  In  his  eyes,  as  in  tmth,  tbs 
main  cause  of  the  fearftil  eahuoities  of  his  coimtiy- 
men  was  their  nyeetion  and  contempt  of  tbe  Word 
of  God  in  his  mouth  and  that  of  the  other  proph- 
ets; and  the  one  hope  of  deliverance  lay  in  their 
hearkening  to  the  prophets  who  still  continued  to 
speak  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  in  the  books  of  Kings  great  prami- 
nence  given  to  the  prophetic  office.  Not  onlj  are 
some  fourteen  chapters  de\'oted  more  or  less  to  tbe 
history  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  the  former  of  wbon 
is  but  once  named,  and  the  letter  not  onoe  in  tbe 
Chronicles;  but  besides  the  many  passages  in  which 
the  names  and  sayings  of  prophets  are  reoocded 
alike  in  both  histories,  the  foUowing  may  be  cited 
as  instances  in  which  the  compiler  of  Kings  has 
notices  of  the  prophets  which  are  peculiar  to  him- 
self. The  history  of  the  prophet  who  went  from 
Judah  to  Bethel  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam,  and  of 
the  old  prophet  and  his  sons  who  dwelt  at  Bethel, 
I  K.  xiii.;  the  story  of  Ah\jah  the  prophet  and 
Jeroboam's  wife  in  1  K.  xiv. ;  the  prophecy  of  Jebn 
the  son  of  Hanani  concerning  the  house  c^  Baasfaa, 
1  K.  xri.;  the  reference  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Word  of  God  in  the  termination  of  Jehu's  dynasty, 
in  2  K.  XV.  12;  tiie  reflections  in  2  K.  xvii.  7-83; 
and  above  all,  as  reUting  entirely  to  Judah,  the 
narrative  of  Ilesekiah's  sickness  sind  recovciy  in  % 
K.  xz.  as  contrasted  with  that  in  2  Chr.  zzxiL, 
may  be  cited  as  instances  of  that  prominenoe  given 
to  prophecy  and  prophets  by  the  compiler  of  the 
book  of  Kings,  which  is  also  especially  noticed  by 
De  Wette,  §  183,  and  Parker,  tranal.  p.  233. 

This  new  is  further  confirmed  if  we  take  into 
eooonnt  the  lengthened  histoiy  of  Samuel  the 
prophet,  in  1  Sam.  (while  he  is  but  barelj  named 
two  or  three  times  in  the  Chronicles),  a  dmmi- 
stance,  by  the  way,  strongly  connecting  the  books 
of  Samuel  with  those  of  Khigs. 

Ezra,  on  the  contrary,  was  only  a  priest.  In  his 
days  the  prophetic  office  had  wholly  fiilen  into 
abeyance.  That  evidence  of  the  Jews  bang  the 
people  of  God,  which  consisted  in  the  presence  cT 
prophets  among  them,  was  no  more.  -But  to  the 
men  of  his  generation,  the  distmctive  mark  of  the 
continuance  of  God's  favor  to  their  race  was  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  rsstosa- 
tion  of  t^  daily  sacrifiiDe  and  the  Levitical  wonhl|», 
and  the  wonderibl  and  providential  renewal  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions.  The  chief  instrument,  too,  for 
preserving  the  Jewish  remnant  fknm  absorption  into 
the  mass  of  heathenism,  and  foi  maintaining  tbeir 
national  life  till  the  coming  of  Messmb,  was  the 
maintenance  of  the  Temple,  its  ministers,  and  ila 
serricee.  Hence  we  see  at  once  that  the  diief  eue 
of  a  good  and  enlightened  Jew  of  the  afe  of  Eu% 
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ind  ill  ine  iumv  if  he  wen  hiiLielf  a  priest,  would 
utontty  be  to  enhuioe  the  vmlue  of  the  licvitical 
ritoi],  and  the  dignitjof  the  Levitical  easte.  And 
Id  eompUing  a  hiatory  of  the  past  glories  of  his 
nee,  he  would  as  naturally  select  such  passages 
%i  especially  bore  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  priestly 
ofiioe,  and  showed  the  deep  oonuem  taken  by  their 
lueestoiB  in  all  that  related  to  the  honor  of  God's 
lloaae,  and  the  support  of  his  ministering  servants. 
Hence  the  Leritical  character  of  the  books  of 
t'hroaidee,  and  the  presence  of  several  detailed 
■arniti\'ea  not  found  in  the  bouki  of  Kings,  and 
the  more  frequent  refemice  to  the  Mosaic  institu- 
LicHia,  may  most  naturally  and  simply  be  accounted 
fVi  without  n»orting  to  the  absurd  hypothesis  that 
the  ceremonial  law  was  an  invention  subsequent  to 
the  Captivity.  2  Chr.  zxix.,  xzx.,  zzxi.  compared 
with  2  K.  xviii.  is  perhaps  as  good  a  specimen  as 
can  be  selected  of  the  distinctive  spirit  of  the 
(Jhroniclea.  See  also  3  Chr.  ixvi.  16-21,  comp. 
with  2  K.  XV.  5;  2  Chr.  zi.  13-17,  xiu.  9-20,  xv. 
1-15,  xxiii  2-8,  comp.  with  2  K.  si.  6-9,  and  vv. 
IS,  19,  eomp.  with  ver.  18,  and  many  other  pas- 
sages. Moreover,  upon  the  principle  that  the 
saowd  writers  wese  influenced  by  nsAural  feelings 
In  their  selection  of  their  materials,  it  seems  most 
appropriate  that  while  the  prophetical  writer  in 
K&gs  deals  very  fully  with  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
in  i^ieh  the  prophets  were  much  more  illustrious 
than  in  Judah,  the  I^evitical  writer,  on  the  contrary, 
should  concentrate  all  his  thoughts  round  Jerusalem 
whens  alone  the  Levitical  caste  had  all  its  power 
and  functions,  and  should  dwell  upon  all  the 
instances  preserved  in  existing  muniments  of  the 
deeds  and  even  the  minutest  ministrations  of  the 
priests  and  Levites^  as  well  as  of  their  faithfulness 
and  sufferings  In  the  cause  of  truth.  This  pro- 
fessional bias  is  so  true  to  nature,  that  it  is 
nrpriaing  that  any  one  should  be  found  to  raise 
su  objection  fh>m  it  Its  subserviency  in  this 
instance  to  the  IXvine  purposes  and  the  instruction 
ef  the  Chureh,  is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
providential  government  of  God.  It  may  be 
further  mentioned  as  tending  to  account  simply 
and  naturally  for  the  diflbrenoe  in  some  of  the  nar- 
tatives  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles 
respectively,  that  whereas  the  compiler  of  Kings 
nsoally  quotes  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah,  the  writer  of  Chronicles  very  fre- 
qoeiitly  refers  to  those  books  of  the  contemporary 
praphots  whioh  we  presume  to  have  contained  more 
sopious  aoeoonts  of  the  same  reigns.  This  appears 
remarkably  in  the  parallel  passages  in  1  K.  xi.  41 ; 
I  Chr.  ix.  SJ,  where  the  writer  of  Kings  refers  for 
<«  the  rest  of  Sofemon's  acts  '*  to  the  *'  book  of  the 
ol  Sofemon,"  while  the  writer  of  Chronicles 
to  ^  the  book  €t  Nathan  the  prophet  '*  and 
•«the  prophecy  of  Ahyah  the  Shik>nite,*'  and  «« the 
ffelons  ol  Iddo  the  seer  against  Jeroboam  the  son 
sf  Nebat;  "  and  hi  1  K.  xiv.  29,  and  2  Chr.  xli.  15, 
where  the  writer  of  Kint^  sums  up  his  history  of 
Behoboom  with  the  words,  **  Now  the  rest  of  the 
teti  of  Kehoboom  and  ail  that  he  did,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  Book  vflht  ChronieUM  qftke  Kinff$ 
^f  Jmhk  f  '*  whereas  the  chronicler  substitutes  ^  in 
Sis  Buok  of  Shtm/aitth  the  pruphei,  and  of  Iddo 
\h€  tt€r  coneermng  tfenetUogU$ ;  **  and  in  1  K. 
ixii  45,  where  ^  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Kingi  of  Jodah "  stands  instead  of  "the  Book  of 
Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani,'*  in  2  Chr.  zz.  34. 
Resides  which,  the  very  formuk  so  frequently 
"  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  so  and  so,  and  all 


that  he  did,**  etc.,  necessarily  supposes  that  then 
were  in  the  chronicles  of  each  reign,  and  in  the 
other  works  cited,  many  things  recorded  which  the 
compiler  did  not  transcribe,  and  which  of  courw 
it  was  open  to  any  other  compiler  to  insert  in  his 
narrative  if  he  pleased.  If  then  the  chroiuder, 
writing  with  a  difibrent  motive  and  diiibreut  pr»> 
dilections,  and  in  a  different  age,  had  access  to  the 
same  original  documents  from  which  tho  author  of 
Kings  drew  his  matiiriah,  it  is  only  what  was  to 
be  expected,  that  he  sboold  omit  or  abridge  some 
things  given  in  detail  In  the  books  of  Kings,  and 
should  insert,  or  give  in  detail,  some  things  which 
the  author  of  Kings  had  omitted,  or  given  very 
briefly.  The  following  passages  which  are  pbced 
side  by  side  are  examples  of  these  opitosite  methodi 
of  treating  the  same  sutgect  on  the  part  of  the  two 
writers:  — 


FliU  in  Kings. 

1  K.  i.,  il.  give  In  detaU 
thtt  circumstances  of  Solo- 
000*8  acoesslon,  the  con- 
•piracy  of  AdonUah,  Joab, 
Ablathar,  etc.,  and  sub- 
stitution of  Zadok  in  the 
priest's  oOoe  In  room  of 
Abiathar,  tho  submlaslim 
of  AdooUah  and  aU  his 
party,  Joah*s  death,  ele. 


1  K.  lU.  5-14. 

y«r.  6.  **  And  Sokmioa 
said.  Thou  hast  showed 
unto  thy  servant  David  mj 
fether  great  merey,  ao- 
cording  as  ha  walked  be- 
fore Thee  in  truth,  and  In 
righteousness,  and  In  u^ 
rightnees  of  heart  with 
Thee ;  and  Thou  hast  kept 
for  him  this  great  kind- 
ness, that  Thou  lust  given 
him  a  son  to  sit  on  Ills 
throne,  as  It  Is  this  day.** 

7,  8,  9,  10.  "And  the 
speeoh  pleased  the  Lord, 
that  Solomon  had  asked 
this  thing." 

11.  "And  Qod  said  unto 
h4.s'*ete. 

U."...llkenntotiise 
aU  thy  days.** 

14.  "And  if  tboa  wUt 
walk  In  my  ways,  and 
keep  my  statutes  and  mj 
eommandmeoM  as  thy 
fether  David  dkl  walk, 
then  I  wUi  lengthsn  tbj 
days.** 

15.  "And  Solomon  a> 
woke,  and  behold  It  was 
a  dream.  And  he  cams 
to  Jerusalem,  and  stood 
before  the  ark  of  the  cov- 
enant of  the  Lord,  and 
oflbred  op  burnt^Ar- 
inge,  and  offered  peeee 
olfcrin9i,aod  madeaftaal 
toaUhls 


Short  in  Chronidu 

iChr  xxix.  22-24. 

"  And  they  made  8ol» 
mon  the  son  of  David  king 
the  eecond  time,  and 
anointed  him  unto  the 
Lord  to  be  the  chlaf  gov- 
ernor, and  Zadok  to  be 
priest.  Then  Solomon  sat 
on  the  throne  of  the  Lord 
as  king  Instead  of  David 
his  fether,  and  proepered, 
and  all  Israel  obeyed  him. 
And  all  the  prlnoee  and 
the  mighty  men,  and  all 
the  sons  likewise  of  king 
David,  submitted  them- 
selvee  nnto  Solomon  the 
king.*' 

2  Chr.  L  7-12. 
Yer.  8.  "And  Solomoa 
said  unto  Qod,  Thou  haal 
shewed  great  merey 
Davkl  n^  ^thar. 


made  as  li 


rrign  In  hto  stead.** 


11.  "And  God 

*t   ate. 


12.  ". .  .aayalfer 
have  the  Uke.** 


IS.    < 

came  feom  his  Jourusj  Is 
the  high  plaee  that  was  al 
Qlbeon  to  Jerusalsm,  tfm 
before  the  tabemaele  ti 
the  eoof  wgatloBi 
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KINGS,  FIRST  AND  SBOOKD  BOOKS  GW 


JMi  im  KUiga, 
16-48.  BolouoB*!  Jii4f- 


Skmi  in  CknmUm. 


It.  1.  «8o  king  Solo- 
non  wu  kiog  own  «U 

IVMl." 

2-19.  OootaiDlngA  list 
of  (SolomoD'i  ofllcen. 

si.  1-40.  OoDtaiDiDghls- 
k.ry  of  Solomon*!  Idolatry, 
and  the  enmltjr  of  Uadad, 
and  Rooo,  and  Joroboam 
igainst  him. 

xU.  2.«Whowaayetln 
%ypt."  The  omlMion  of 
the  word  *'yet "  In  Chron. 
li  of  oontM  aoooonted  far 
by  bli  flight  to  l^pt  not 
bariDg  lieen  uarralad  bj 
1^0  ohronlelar. 

1  K.  3dT.  2^^ 
A    detailed  areount  of 
the  idoUtriee  of  Jndah  la 
the  jreign  of  Rehoboam. 


n 


Omitted  la  Ohroolelee. 

WhoUj  omitted  la 
Cbroniclei,  exeepC  the  al- 
lutlon  in  2  Chr.  z.  2, « It 
eame  to  paae,  when  Jero- 
boam the  eon  of  Nebat, 
who  wae  In  ICgypt,  whith- 
er be  had  lied  ticm  the 
pnieence  of  Solomon  tlie 
king,"  ete. 


1  K.  XT.  18. 
«« Then  Aia  took  aU  the 
rilvw  and  the  goU  that 
«■•  left  in  the  tieaeune 
of  the  houae  of  the  Ixird, 
and  the  treasuree  of  the 
king^i  houaef  and  dellT- 
ered  them  into  the  band 
of  his  serrants ;  and  king 
Aaa  nent  them  to  Benhi^ 
dad  the  eon  of  Tabrlmon, 
the  eon  of  Heiion,  king  of 
Syria,  that  dwelt  at  Da- 
maeone,  nylng,  There  la 
ft  league,"  etc. 

2  K.  ZTi.  10-16. 
A  detailed  aocount  of 
Ahas'i  Tisit  toDamaeene, 
and  aetting  np  an  altar  in 
the  temple  at  Jeruaalem 
after  the  pattern  of  one  at 
DMHeeoi.  Uitlab^  eub- 
terriency,  eto. 


2  Chr.  xii.  1. 
"  And  it  eame  to  . 
wlien  R^^hff^Mun  liad  ea- 
tabliahed  the  kingdom, 
and  had  strengthened 
himself^  he  ibnook  the 
Uw  of  the  IxMd,  and  aU 
Israel  with  him.** 

2  Chr.  zfL  %. 
*<  Then  Asa  bronght 
oat  sIlTer  and  gold  oat  of 
tiie  treasures  of  the  hoose 
of  the  Lord,  and  of  the 
king's  honse,  and 


1-19. 


pnqrer,  and  reeovety,  with 
leaiAb'ii  prop&twy,  and  the 
i^n  t(  the  vbadow  on  the 
dial;  the  Ttalt  of  the  Baby- 
louUb  auibasMuion ;  Ileae- 
kiah's  pride,  leaiab's  re- 
bake,  and  Ilemkiab's  snb- 


ssntto  BenhaMI 

king  of  Syria,  that  dwelt 
at  Damascns,  saying, 
There  is  a  league,"  eto. 

2  Chr.  xzTiii.  22,  28. 

«  And  in  the  time  of  bis 
distrees  did  he  trespass 
yet  more  against  the  Lord : 
thU  is  that  king  Abes. 
For  he  sacriflced  unto  the 
gods  of  Damascus  which 
smote  bim.  And  be  faid, 
Because  the  gods  of  Syria 
help  them,  therefore  w^ill 
I  saexliloe  to  them,  that 
they  may  help  me." 

zzzii.  24-26. 
«In  those  dajrs  Hew- 
kiab  WM  sick  to  the  death, 
and  prayed  unto  the  Lord, 
and  Ue  spake  unto  bim 
and  gave  bim  a  sign.  But 
Uesekiah  rendeied  not 
again  according  to  the 
benefit  dtme  anto    him; 


a  The  annexed  list  of  kings' mothers  shows  whioh 
ue  named  In  Kings  and.Cbronkles,  whioh  la  Klnffi 
skme:  — 

Soknnon   soaof  Bathsbeba,  K.  and  Chr.  (\.  ill.  6). 

Rehoboam    **  Maamah,  K.  and  Chr. 

Ab^ah  «  Maachah  or  Mirhalah,  K.aad  Chr. 

Asa  «  Maachah,  da.  ofAbaalonifK.  and  Chr. 

Jehoeba|*hat«  Asubah,  K.  and  Chr. 

Jehonun       " 

Aliuziah        ^  Aibaliah,  K.  and  Chr. 

'«Mk  «  Bblahf  IL  and  Gkr. 


WMimEJimtt, 


hUbary 


Throngfaont  ttie 
of  fliwklsli  tile 
in  2  K.  and 
Isaiah  liBiieh  AiUsr  than 
inChnnlDla. 


•w  Us  beaft  WM  BAB*  ni» 


10-16. 

tram    God  to 
byHisprapheti. 


apon  bim,  and  upon  Jn* 
dahandJerosalem.  Noft- 
witfastandlng,  Bteekkih 
hnmUed  *ihM*iy  fcr  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  botii  ho 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Jo 
nisakm,  so  that  the  wiath 
oftbe  Lord  came  not  upon 
them  in  tike  days  of 
kiah.**  Ver.Sl.  »l 
la  the  bnatneas  of  the  an* 
hassadonof  the  prinosseff 
Babylon,  who  eent  onAn 
him  to  enqulie  of  thn 
wonder  done  in  the  lani, 
God  left  him  to  try  him, 
that  he  might  know  al 
that  was  hi  his  heart.** 

2  Chr.  TTxffl.  10. 
«And  the  Lord 
to  JienssBoh  and  lila 
pie:  bat  thaj  woald 


2  K.  xxBL  4^R.  2  Chr.  zadT.  82,  81. 

Detailed  aoooaat  of  the  «  And  the  InhahHann 

destmotlon  of  Baol-wor>  of  Jemsalem  did  aeeoi4- 

ship  and  other  idolatrons  ing  to  the  eoTenaat   of 

rites  and  places  hi  Jndah  God,  the  Godof  their  Ibth- 

and    Israel,    by    Joalah,  ers.      And   Joaiah    took 

"  that  he  might  petftwm  away  all  the  abomlnatione 


the  words  of  the  law 
which  were  written  in  the 
book  that  Hilkiah  the 
priest  ibnnd  in  the  hooas 
of  thelionL** 


out  of  all  the  ooontrles 
that  pertained  to  the 
children  of  Israel, 
made  all  that  were 
In  Israel  to  serve,  even  to 
senre  the  Lord  their  God.** 
In  like  manoer  a  oompariaon  of  the  history  of  the 
reigni  of  Jefaoahas,  Jehokktm,  Jefaoiaehin,  and 
Zedekiah,  will  show,  that,  except  in  the  matter  of 
JehoiakiiD's  capture  in  the  ith  year  of  his  reif^ 
and  deportation  to  (or  towards)  Babylon,  in  wbjdi 
the  autborof  ChroiUdes  fbUowi  Daniel  and  Eaekial 
(Dan.  i.  1,  2;  Ea.  xix.  9),  tbe  nanratiTa  m  Chron- 
ieles  is  chiefly  an  abridgment  of  tliat  in  Kioge. 
Compan  S  K.  xziii.  30-67,  with  2  Chr.  xxxvi  1-^; 
2  K.  xzlv.  1-7,  with  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  6-S;  2  K.  zxlv. 
10-17,  with  9  Chr.  xzxri.  10.  From  2  Chr.  xxzH. 
13,  however,  to  the  end  of  tbe  chapter,  is  rather  a 
comment  upon  the  history  in  2  K.  xxv.  1-21,  then 
an  abridgment  of  it. 

Under  this  head  should  be  noticed  also  wiiat  may 
be  called  systematic  abridgments ;  as  when  the  state- 
ments in  Kings  concerning  higb^>laoe  worship  in  the 
several  reigns  (2  K.  zii.  %  3,  xiv.  3,  4,  zr.  3,4, 85) 
are  either  wholly  omitted,  or  more  euiwrily  g^aneed 
at,  as  at  2  Chr.  zzT.  2,  xzvii.  2;  or  when  tbe  name  of 
the  queen-mother  is  omitted,  aain  tliecaae  of  the 
seven  last  kings  from  Manassfh  downward!,  whoM 
mothers  are  given  by  the  autlior  of  Kings,  but  iCniel 
out  by  tbe  author  of  Chronicles.  *   There  ii  mm^ 


Dsdah 

«t 

JeeoUah,  K.  and  Chr. 

K 

Jemsha,  K.  and  Cbr. 

Abaa 

n 

BHfVfM«^h 

« 

Abl,  K  and  Ohr. 

Ifanasseh 

« 

Hephal-bah,  K. 

Amon 

« 

Meshollemeth,  Ik. 

Joslah 

ti 

Jedldah,lL 

Jehoahaa 

ft 

Bamatal,  K. 

Jeholakha 

n 

Sebadah,  K. 

Jehdaohhi 

Nehashta,  K. 

KINCM9,  HBST  and  8BCX>im  BOOKS  OF 
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lUag  •jslematie  also  io  the  omitted  or  abbrefUted 
toooanta  of  the  idolatries  in  the  reigns  of  SolonMm, 
BeliolMam,  and  Aluus.  It  may  not  alwajs  be  easy 
to  aasigii  the  exact  mottves  whieh  influence  a 
writer,  who  is  abbreriating,  in  his  selection  of  pas- 
ngea  to  be  shortened  or  left  out;  but  an  obrious 
moUve  iu  the  case  of  these  idolatries,  as  well  as  the 
higfa^plaoes,  may  be  found  in  the  cireumstance  that 
the  idolatrous  tendencies  of  the  Jews  had  wholly 
eeaaed  daring  the  Captirity,  and  that  the  details 
sod  repetition  of  the  sane  remarks  relating  to  them 
wsre  therefore  less  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
§gl».  To  see  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  Chronicler 
lo  deceive  and  mislead,  is  to  draw  a  conclusion  not 
torn  the  facts  beforo  us,  but  from  one*s  own  pr^- 
odioes.     It  is  not  eriUdsm,  but  invention. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  subjdned  passages  pre- 
Mnt  some  instances  in  whieh  the  books  of  Kings 
give  the  shortaooount,  and  the  books  of  Chrouieks 
the  full  one. 


Skart  ia  Kimg$, 

1  Sk«  ▼hL 
▼•r.  10.  "  And  U  earns 
pass  when  the  priests 
tn  eoeas  out  of  tbe  holj 


the  eloud  IHMtfae 
of  the  Lord, 
ll.K8othattbeprlssts 
ss«ld  not  sfasnd  to  mlnls- 
l»  bsoaase  of  the  elond : 
ht  tbe  glorj  of  ths  Lord 
hsd  flUsd  tbe  house  :f  tkM 
Uid 
13.   "Then  ssid  Solo- 


iliB<a  ClkrsiileCM. 

9  Ohr.  ▼. 

y«r.  11.  n  And  it 
to  pass  when  tbe  priests 
wen  oome  out  of  the  ho^ 
place :  (tbr  all  the  priests 
that  were  present  wars 
ssnetifled,  and  did  not 
then  wait  by  conxae : 

12.  "Also  tbe  Lerites 
urtdch  were  the  singers, 
all  of  them  of  Asaph,  of 
Hsmao,  ct  Jednthon,  with 
their  sons  and  their  breth- 
ran,  being  amyed  in 
white  lineo,  baring  cym- 
bals and  psAlteries  and 
harps,  stood  at  the  east 
end  of  the  altar,  and  with 
them  12X)  priests,  sound- 
ing with  trumpets :) 

18.  **It  came  even  to 
psss,  as  the  trumpeters 
and  singers  w^  as  one,  to 
n»ke  one  sound  to  be 
heard  In  pndsing  and 
thanking  the  Lord;  and 
when  they  lilted  up  their 
Tdee  with  the  trumpets 
and  ejrmlNds  and  instru- 
ments of  music,  o  and 
praised  tbe  Lord,  saying, 
Vor  Ha  is  good,  for  His 
mercy  endureth  for  ever ; 
that  then  the  house  was 
filled  with  a  cloud,  even 
the  house  of  the  Lord. 

14.  ('Sotbattheprleste 
could  not  stand  to  minis* 
tsr  by  reason  of  the  eloud : 
tn  theghny  of  the  Lord 
had  filled  the  houss  of 
Qod.  Then  said  Solo- 
mon," ets. 


A  curious  kMMental  eonflbmatlon  of  the  fbet  of 
copious  uss  of  musloal  lustrmuente  in  Sdomon^s 
may  be  fbond  In  1  K.  x.  11, 12,  whers  we  read 
Solomoa  made  of  tlie  "  great  plenty  of  afanug- 
"  iriiSeh  csme  tram  Opb!tt  **  harps  and  pselteriss 
flsTwal  able  eritles  (as  Iwald)  hare  In* 


Aerf  m  MCaiga, 
IK.  rill. 

With  2  Chr.  ri  40.    Ver. 
68  to  omitted  la  Ghr. 


M.«Andltwaesothat 
teA«n  Solomon  had  tnadt 
an  onH  of  praying  all  this 
prayer  and  supplication 
unto  the  Lord,  he  aross 
flrom  befbre  the  altar  of 
the  Lord,  tram  kneeling 
on  his  knees  with  his 
sprsad     up     to 


66-ei.  "And  he  stood 
mid  blessed  all  the  con- 
gregation," etc. 

62  "And  the  king, and 
all  Lnael  with lilm,oaered 
sactttees  befbrs  the  Lord.** 


FuUin  Cbn»»i€tn. 

2  Chi  rt.,  rU. 

Ter.41.  "Now  there 
fbrs  ariss,  O  Lmd  God 
Into  thy  rmtlng-plBes, 
thou,  and  the  ark  of  thy 
strength:  let  tby  prieeH, 
O  Lord  Ood,  be  clothed 
with  salration,  and  thy 
saints  n^foloe  in  goodness. 

42.  "  0  Lord  Ood,  tiun 
not  away  the  fkoe  of  thine 
anointed;    remember  the 
merries  of  Ilarld  thy  ser 
rant. 

1.  "iVbv  %ohon  Solo 
man  had  made  on  tnd  vf 
praying^  the  fire  caue 
down  flrom  bear  en,  and 
consumed  the  bumt-ofliB^ 
Ing  and  the  sacrifices,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord 
filled  the  bouse,  and  the 
priests  could  not  enter 
Into  the  house  of  tbe  Lord, 
beoanse  the  ^oiy  of  the 
Lonl  had  filled  the  Lord*S 
house,  b  And  when  all 
the  children  of  Israel 
saw  how  the  fire  came 
down,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  upon  the  house,  tliey 
bowed  themselres  with 
their  fkoes  to  the  ground, 
upon  the  parement,  and 
worsl^pped  and  praised 
tlM  Lord,  saying,  For  He 
Is  good,  for  His  mercy  en- 
dnrath  for  erer. 

4.  "Then  the  Mug  end 
all  the  people  oCfered  sae> 
rifloe  before  the  Lord  ** 


1  K.  alL  24  corresponds  with  2  Chr.  zi.  4. 


WhcUy  omitted  In 
Kings,  wtiere  fTom  zil.  25 
to  xir.  20  is  occupied  with 
the  kingdom  of  lnael,  and 
seems  to  be  not  lmprob»> 
bly  taken  traax  the  book 
of  AhUah  the  Shilonlte. 


zir.  25,28. 
A  rery  brief  mention  of 
Shlshak*s    Inrasion,   and 
plunder  of  the  saered  and 
royal 


Ysr. 


1  K.ZT. 
7.  "Andlhsie 
between  Ab^sm 


n 


2  Chr.  zl.  fr-SB. 
Oontaining  parttculan 
of  the  reign  of  Rehoboam, 
and  the  gathering  of 
prieste  and  Leritee  to  Je> 
rusalem,  during  his  three 
first  years,  rery  likely 
firom  the  book  of  Iddo,  as 
this  passage  has  a  fBiH»* 
lof^eal  form. 

zU.  2-9. 
A  more  detailed  aeeoont 
of  Bhlehak's  Inrasion,  of 
the  number  and  nature  ei 
his  troops,  the  captnrs  of 
the  fbncedeitice  of  Judah, 
and  the  prophesying  of 
Shcmalah  on  the  oocaelon ; 
eridently  eztiacted 
the  book  of  Shemalah. 

2  CJhr.  zlH. 

Ter.  2.  "  And  there 
war  between  AM|sh 
Jeroboam.** 

8-21  ecotslns  a  (tstalisd 
account  of  ttm  war  b^ 


fhan  the  frequent  mentkm  of  the  Leritleal 
musloal  serrless,  that  the  author  of  Ohronkslss  was 
of  the  singers  of  tbe  tribe  of  Leri  hfanself. 

b  This  Is  obriously  repeated  hei«,beoauss  at 
moment  ttm  prissts  ought  to  hare 
houee,  bat  eonU  not  besauss  of  the  sJ^iy. 
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T.  "ADdtlMNifeofthe 
ieti  of  Abyam,  and  all 
Ihat  h«  did,  are  thejr  not 
written  in  ttra  book  of  the 
Ohfonloles  of  the  Kinga  of 
Jndah,"  etc 

8.  "  And  AbUam  slept 
with  hla  Ikthen,"  ete. 

1   K.  XT. 

12.  (Am)  "took  away 
the  sodomites  out  of  the 
land,  and  ramoTed  all  the 
Idols  Uut  his  Jkthen  had 


Enttielj  omitted. 
16-28    His    war   with 


28.    <«  Neterthelesi    In 
the  time  of  his  old  age  be 
dissaaed  In  his  ftet." 


9i.    "And    Asa    slept 
with  hto  fttiMM." 

1  K.  zzii.  41-60. 
**  Jehoshaphat  was  86 
fsan  old  when  he  began 
to  raign,''  eto.  Them  Saw 
fenea  are  all  the  account 
of  JehoshAphat's  reign,  ex- 
eept  what  Is  contained  In 
the  history  of  Israel. 


AU  omitted  In  Kings. 


1 K.  BdL  (Ihm  history 
4n  onittnd  in  Kings. 


AU  oartlsd  la  Klngt. 


XlT.    a-16,   XT.  1-16. 

A  detailed  aoconnt  of 
the  renioTnl  of  the  idols ; 
the  fortlf}ing  the  cities  of 
Judah  i  of  AsH^  umy;  the 
InTasiou  of  Eemh  the 
Ethiopian  ;  A»a's  rlctory  ; 
Aiariah  the  son  of  Oded's 
prophecy  ;  Af  a^s  farther 
rsfonns  in  the  16th  year 
of  his  reign. 

xvi.  7-14. 

Hananl's  prophecy 
against  Asa,  for  calling  In 
the  aid  of  Tabiimon  king 
of  Syria ;  Asa*s  wrath, 
disease,  daath,  embalming, 
and  burial. 

NAnd  Asa  slept  with 
his  fathers,  and  died  In 
the  41st  year  of  his  reign." 

2  Chr  ZTtt. 

1.  "And  Jehoehaphat 
his  son  rdgned  In  his 
stead." 

2-19  describes  how  the 
king  strengthened  himself 
against  Israel  by  patting 
garrisons  in  the  fortlfled 
towns  of  Jndah,  and  some 
in  Kphralm;  his  wealth; 
his  seal  in  destroying  Idol- 
atry ;  his  mea«ares  for  In- 
stmcting  the  people  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord  by  means 
of  priests  and  Levites  ;  bis 
captains,  and  the  nambera 
of  his  troops. 

ofIsrael)-2Chr.  XTlii. 

2  Chr.  xix. 
Jehoehaphat^  reproof 
by  Jehu  the  son  of  Uanani. 
His  renewed  seal  against 
idolatry.  His  appcrfntment 
of  Judges,  and  his  charge 
to  them.  Priests  and  Le* 
rites  appointed  as  judges 
at  Jerusalem  under  Am« 
ariah  the  high-prleot. 

2  Chr.  XX.  1-80. 
Inyasion  of  Moabltes 
and  Ammonites.  Jehosh- 
aphat^s  flwt ;  his  prayer  to 
CJodlbrald.  The  prophecy 
«f  Jahadel.  MinlstrattOB 
of  Vtn  Lerltes  with  the 
«my.  Dlscomfltore  and 
plundar  of  the  enemy 
to     Jei 


tn  Kiisifs.  Alia 

1  K.  xxtt.  48,  49, 60  -  2  Ohr.  xz.  86,  86,  nd.  L 

2  Chr.  xz.  87. 

Omlttod  in  Kings.   The        ProplMqr  of] 
reltaaal    of    Jehoehaphat 
was  qfUr  the  profrfioey  of 
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«ii  ffiiici.  FmU  in  C%nnielu 

tween  the  two  kings ;  of 
Al>\Jah^  speech  to  the  Is- 
raelites, upbraiding  tiuoi 
with  forsaking  the  Leviti- 
eal  worship,  and  glorying 
In  the  retention  of  the 
same  by  Judah;  hit  tIo- 
tories,  and  his  ftmlly. 

22.  ''And  the  rest  of 
the  acts  of  A^)ah,  and  his 
ways  and  his  sayings,  are 
written  in  the  story  (mid- 
msh )  of  the  prophet  Iddo." 

28.  "  And  AbUah  slept 
with  his  flitlierB,'*  eto. 
(xlT.  1,  A.  V.) 


Omitted  la  Kings. 


2  Chr.  XX] 
Additional    hlstoty  rf 
Jehoehaphat^  ftadty. 


Omitted  in  Kli«k 


2  K.  is.  27. 
**  And  when  Aharfah  ttie 
king  of  Judah  saw  this,  he 
fled  by  the  way  of  the 
garden-house.  And  John 
followed  aftsr  lilm,  and 
said,  Smite  him  also  in  the 
chariot.  And  they  did  so 
at  the  going  up  to  Our, 
which  Is  by  Ibtoam.  And 
be  fled  to  Megiddo,  and 
died  there.  And  his  ser- 
vants carried  him  In  a 
chariot  to  Jerusalem,  and 
burled  him  In  his  sepnl- 
ohn  with  his  Iktiten  in 
thedtycf  DaTli." 


2  Chr.  xxl.  11-19, 
Idolatriee  of  Ji 
Writing  of  Bilah.    Ii 
slon  of  Jodah  bj 
tinee       and 

Slaughter  of  the  kli«^ 
sons.  Miseiabie  «li  i  iisas 
and  death  ot  Jehoram. 
2  Chr.  xxU.  7-8. 
^AaA  the  deatnieHoB 
of  Ahasiah  was  of  Ood  by 
coming  to  Joram :  Ibe 
when  he  was  ooom,  be 
went  out  with  J^OBsm 
against  John  the  sod  of 
Nimshi,  wliom  the  LoN 
had  anointed  to  cot  off  the 
hoose  of  Ahab.  And  it 
came  to  pav  that  wiicn 
Jehu  was  execnang  Jmlt- 
ment  upon  the  house  of 
Ahab,  and  found  the 
prlneea  of  Judah  and  ihm 
sons  of  the  brethren  of 
Ahsjdah.  that  ministered 
to  Ahaalah,  he  slew  then. 
And  he  sought  ^htilah 
and  thoy  eau^t  him  (Ibr 
he  was  hid  in  Samaria), 
and  they  brought  him  to 
Jehu  ;  and  when  Uuy  had 
slain  hfan  th^  buried  him, 
because,said  they,  he  is  the 
son  of  Jehoshaphat,  who 
sought  the  Lord  with  all 
bis  heart.  So  the  house 
of  Ahairfah  had  no  power 
stiU  to  keep  the  Ungdom." 

With  refcnnoe  to  the  above  two  aoooanta  of  the 
death  of  Ahaxiah,  which  have  been  thought  tire- 
coneilable  (Ewald,  iu.  629;  Paricer*i  De  Wettc, 
270;  Thenius,  etc.),  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that 
the  order  of  the  eventa  is  suflSciently  intdligiUe  if 
we  take  the  account  in  Chronicles,  where  tlie  king- 
dom of  Judah  is  the  main  subject,  as  exphnatory 
of  the  brief  notice  in  Kings,  where  it  is  only  ind- 
deutally  mentioned  in  the  histoiy  of  IsraeL  The 
order  is  clearly  as  follows:  Ahaxiah  was  with 
Jehoram  at  Jesreel  when  Jehu  attacked  and  killed 
him.  Ahaxiah  escaped  and  fled  by  the  Beth-gan 
road  to  Samaria,  where  the  partisans  of  tlie  Iknms 
of  Ahab  were  stnmgest,  and  where  his  own  brethna 
were,  and  there  concealed  himself.  But  when  the 
sons  of  Ahab  were  all  put  to  death  in  Samaria,  aod 
the  house  of  Ahab  had  hopelessly  lost  the  kingdom, 
he  detnrnined  to  make  his  submission  to  Jehu,  and 
sent  his  brethren  io  salute  the  children  of  Jehu  •« 
(2  K.  X.  13),  hi  token  of  his  aeknowiedgment  of 
him  as  king  of  Israel.  Jehu,  instead  of  aeceptiL^ 
this  submissioB,  had  them  all  put  to  death,  and 
hastened  on  to  Samaria  to  take  Ahaaali  alio,  iHhe 
he  had  probably  leanit  ftomsoB»  of  the  attendants 

a  Not,  as  Thenias  and  others,  the  ehllttea  »f  Ja 
,aadof  Jevbel  tbei|« 
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V  M  he  alretdy  knew,  was  at  Samaria.  Abazmh 
upon  took  to  flight  northwardB,  towarda  M^ddo, 
pshapa  in  hope  of  nachiog  the  dominiong  of  the 
king  of  the  Sidoniana,  his  kinaman,  or  more  prob- 
aUj  to  reach  the  eoaat,  where  the  direet  road  ftom 
Tyre  to  Egypt  would  bring  liim  to  Judah. 
[CiBBAREA.]  He  was  hotly  ponaed  by  Jehn  and 
hia  ftAowera,  and  overtaken  near  Ibleam,  and  mor- 
tally wounded,  but  managed  to  get  aa  fiu*  as 
Megiddo,  where  it  should  seem  Jehu  followed  in 
porsiiit  of  him,  and  where  he  was  brought  to  him 
as  hia  prisoner.  There  he  died  of  hia  wounds.  In 
oonaideration  of  his  descent  from  Jehoshapbat, 
**■  who  aought  Jehorah  with  all  his  heart,"  Jehu, 
who  was  at  this  time  very  forward  in  dispbying 
bis  ceai  for  Jehovah,  handed  over  the  corpse  to  his 
foDowers,  with  permission  to  carry  it  to  Jerusalem, 
which  they  did,  and  buried  him  in  the  dty  of 
Dand.  llie  whole  difficulty  arises  from  the  ao- 
oonnt  in  Kings  hting  abridged,  and  so  bringing 
together  two  incidaiits  which  were  not  consecutive 
in  the  original  account.  But  if  S  K.  iz.  97  had 
been  even  divided  into  two  venes,  the  flrst  ending 
at  "  garden-house,"  and  the  nest  beginning  **  and 
Jdn  followed  after  him,"  the  difficulty  would 
almost  diai^pesr.  Jehu's  pursuit  of  Abaztah  would 
only  be  interrupted  by  a  day  or  two,  and  there 
wonki  be  nothing  the  least  unusual  in  the  omission 
to  notioe  this  intoral  of  time  in  the  concise  abridged 
narrative.  We  should  then  understand  that  the 
word  <tlm  in  the  original  narratire  referred  not  to 
Jehoram,  but  to  the  brethren  of  Ahaziah,  who  bad 
just  before  been  smitten,  and  the  death  of  Ahaaiah 
would  fidl  under  9  K.  z.  17.  If  Beth-gan  (A.  V. 
**gaxden-houae  ")  be  the  same  as  £n-gannim,  now 
/em'tt,  it  lay  directly  on  the  road  from  Jerreel  to 
Samaria,  and  is  also  the  place  at  which  the  road 
to  Megiddo  and  the  coast,  where  Ctesarea  afterwards 
stood,  turns  off  from  the  road  between  Jezreel  and 
Samaria.^  In  this  case  the  mention  of  Beth-gan 
In  Kinga  as  the  direction  of  Ahanah's  ffight  is  a 
oonfirmation  of  the  statement  in  Chronicfes  that 
be  concealed  himself  in  Samaria.  This  is  also  sub. 
stantially  KeU's  expbnation  (p.  288, 289).  Movers 
propoaea  an  alteration  of  the  text  (p.  92,  note),  but 

not  very  successfully  (iTniT^b  K^H  >6j3  in- 

ftead  oi  !)nrbs  .in^>3). 

The  other  principal  additions  in  the  books  of 
Chronicles  to  the  facts  stated  in  Kings  are  the 
following.  In  2  Chr.  zxlv.  17-24  there  is  an  ac- 
eonnt  of  Joash's  relapse  into  idolatry  after  the  death 
of  Jeboiada,  of  Zecbariah^s  prophetic  rebuke  of 
aim,  and  of  the  stoning  of  Zechariah  by  the  king's 
sommand  in  the  very  court  of  the  Temple;  and  the 
Syrian  invasion,  and  the  consequent  calamities  of 
the  close  of  Joash*s  rogn  are  stated  to  bare  been 
the  eonsequence  of  this  iniquity,  llie  book  of 
Kings  gives  the  history  of  the  Syrian  invasion  at 
the  dose  of  Joaah*s  reign,  but  omits  all  mention 
of  Zechariah's  death.  In  the  account  of  the  Syrian 
livBsion  also  some  details  are  given  of  a  battle  in 
vhich  Jdioash  was  defeated,  which  are  not  men- 
tioned in  Kings,  and  repeated  reference  is  made  to 
the  sfai  of  the  king  and  people  as  having  dnwn 
•lown  this  judgment  upon  them.  But  though  the 
apostasy  of  Jehoash  is  not  mentioned  in  the  book 
it  Kings,  yet  it  is  clearly  hnplied  iu  the  apnssion 
,1  K.  ziL  2),  <«  Jehoash  did  that  which  was  r^ht 

A  Sea  Van  da  Yelde*s  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
Scanisj,  A  f  F.  p.  842. 


in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah  all  his  days,  wherein  Jeboiada 
the  priest  instructed  him."  The  silence  of  Kings 
is  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by  tbe  anther  ii3« 
fowing  here  the  Chronicle  of  the  Kings,  in  whldi 
Zechuiah's  death  waa  not  given.  And  the  troth 
of  the  narratire  in  the  book  td  Chronicles  is  con- 
firmed by  the  distinct  reference  to  the  death  of 
Zechariah,  Luke  zi.  4&-4^1. 

2  Chr.  zzv.  6-16  contains  a  statement  of  a  g^ 
nealogioal  character,^  and  in  connection  with  it  an 
account  of  the  hiring  of  100,000  mercenaries  out 
of  Israel,  and  their  dismissal  by  Amaziab  on  the 
bidding  of  a  man  of  God.  This  is  followed  by  an 
account  (in  greater  detail  than  that  in  Kings)  of 
Amaziah's  victory  orer  the  Edomitea,  the  plunder 
of  certain  cities  in  Judah  by  the  rgected  meroenariea 
of  Israel,  the  idolatry  of  Amaziah  with  the  idola  of 
Edom,  and  his  rebuke  by  a  prophet. 

2  Chr.  zxvi.  5-20  contains  particulars  of  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  his  wars  with  the  Philistines,  his 
towers  and  walls  which  he  built  in  Jerusalem  and 
Jadah,  and  other  statistics  concerning  his  kingdom, 
somewhat  of  a  genealogical  eharacter;  and  lastly, 
of  bis  invasion  of  the  priestly  office,  the  resistance 
of  Azariah  the  priest,  and  tbe  leprosy  of  the  king. 
Of  all  this  nothing  is  mentioned  in  Kings  except 
the  fact  of  Usziah's  leprosy  in  tbe  latter  part  of 
his  reign;  a  fact  which  confirms  the  history  in 
Chronicles,  llie  silence  of  the  book  of  Kinga  may 
most  probably  be  ezpkiiued  here  on  the  mere  prin- 
ciple of  abridgment. 

2  Chr.  zzvU.  2-6  contains  some  porUculars  of 
the  reign  of  Jotham,  especially  of  the  building  done 
by  him,  and  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Ammonites, 
which  are  not  contained  iu  Kings. 

2  Chr.  zzviii.  17-19  gives  details  of  invasions  by 
Edomites  and  Pbilistines,  and  of  cities  of  Judah 
taken  by  them  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  which  are  noi 
recorded  in  Kings.  2  K.  zvi.  6  speaks  only  of  the 
hostile  attacks  of  Reain  and  Pekah.  But  2  Chr. 
xziz.-zxzi.  contains  by  far  tbe  longest  and  most 
important  addition  to  the  narratire  in  the  book  of 
Kings.  It  is  a  detailed  and  cireumstantial  account 
of  the  purification  of  the  Temple  by  Hezekiah^s 
orders  in  the  fint  year  of  his  reign,  with  the  names 
of  all  the  principal  Lerites  who  took  part  in  it,  and 
the  solemn  sacrifices  and  musical  services  with 
which  the  Temple  was  reopened,  and  the  worship 
of  God  reinstated,  after  the  desuetude  and  idolatries 
of  Ahaz's  reign.  It  then  gives  a  full  account  of 
the  celebration  of  a  great  Passover  at  Jerusalem  in 
the  second  month,  kept  by  all  tbe  tribes,  telling  us 
that  "  since  the  time  of  Solomon  the  son  of  David 
king  of  Israel  there  was  not  the  like  in  Jerusalem ; " 
and  goes  on  to  describe  the  destruction  of  idols 
both  in  Judah  and  Israel;  the  revival  of  the  courses 
of  priests  and  Levites,  with  the  order  fur  their 
proper  maintenance,  and  the  due  supply  of  tht 
daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  sacrifices;  the  prepara- 
tion of  chambere  in  the  Temple  for  the  reception 
of  the  t*thes  and  dedicated  things,  with  the  namre 
of  the  various  I.«vites  appointed  to  difibmit  charges 
oonneeted  with  them.  Of  this  there  is  no  mention 
in  Kings:  only  the  high  religious  character  and 
seal,  and  the  attachment  to  the  kw  of  Moses, 
ascribed  to  him  m  2  K.  zviii.  4-6,  is  hi  ezaet  no- 
eord»*'oe  with  theae  details. 

2  Chr.  zzzii.  2-8  snpf^ies  some  faiteresting  facte 

»  From  :  Ohr.  Iz.  1,  It  appeals  that  «  The  Beek  ef 
the  Ohioolcks  of  tbe  Khigs  of  Jndah  **  eoBtalnrl  s 
eopfons  eoUsetkm  of 
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Moneeted  with  the  defense  of  Jeroflalenif  and  its 
inppliei  of  weter,  in  Hezekiah's  reign,  which  are 
HOC  mentioned  in  2  K.  xviii. 

9  Chr.  zzxiii.  11-19  containa  the  history  of 
Manasseh*8  captivity,  deportation  to  Babylon,  re- 
pentance and  restoration  to  his  throne,  and  an 
aocount  of  his  buildings  in  Jerusalem  after  his 
retom.  llie  omission  of  this  remarkable  passage 
of  histor}*  in  the  book  of  Rings  is  perhaps  one  oi 
the  most  diflScuIt  to  account  for.  But  since  the 
eircumstaiiees  are,  in  the  mdn,  in  harmony  with 
the  narrative  in  Kings,  and  with  what  we  know 
of  the  profiuie  history  of  the  times  (as  Keil  has 
sh>wn,  p.  427),  and  since  we  have  seen  numerous 
other  omissions  of  important  events  in  the  books 
of  Kings,  to  disbelieve  or  r^ect  it  on  that  account, 
or  to  make  it  a  ground  of  discrediting  the  book 
of  Chronicles,  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
aound  criticism.  Indeed  ali  the  soberer  German 
critics  accept  it  as  truth,  and  place  Manasseh*8 
eaptinty  under  Esarhaddon  (Bertheau,  in  loc.),* 
Bertheau  suggests  that  some  support  to  the  account 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  2  K.  xz.  17  ff.  MoTers, 
while  he  defends  the  truth  of  Manasseh^s  exile  to 
Babylon,  seems  to  give  up  the  story  of  his  repent- 
\act^  and  reduces  it  to  the  level  of  a  moral  romance, 
flUvh  as  the  books  of  Tobit  and  Judith.  But  such 
a  mode  of  exphuning  away  plain  historical  state- 
ments of  a  trustworthy  historian,  who  cites  contem- 
porary documente  as  his  authority  (let  alone  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Bible  histories  as  *'  given 
by  inspiration  of  God  "),  cannot  reasonably  be  ac- 
cepted. There  is  doubtless  some  reason  why  the 
repentance  of  Manasseh  for  his  dreadfld  and  heinous 
wickedness  was  not  recorded  in  the  book  of  Kings, 
and  why  it  was  recorded  in  Chronicles;  just  as 
there  is  some  reason  why  the  repentance  of  the 
thief  on  the  cross  is  only  recorded  by  one  evangelist, 
and  why  the  raising  of  Lazarus  is  passed  over  in 
silence  in  the  three  first  Gospels.  It  may  be  a 
moral  reason :  it  may  have  been  that  Manasseh's 
guilt  being  permanent  in  ite  fatal  effects  upon  his 
country,  he  was  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in 
the  national  record  as  the  sinful  kino,  though, 
having  obtained  merey  as  a  penitent  man,  his  re- 
penUnce  and  pardon  were  to  have  a  record  hi  the 
more  private  chronicle  of  the  church  of  Isnd.  But, 
whatever  the  cause  of  this  silence  in  the  book  of 
Kings  may  be,  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  r^eo- 
tion  as  non-historical  of  any  part  of  this  narrative 
In  the  book  of  Chronicles. 

Passing  over  several  other  minor  additions,  such 
as  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12-U,  xxxv.  25,  xxxvi.  6,  7,  13, 
17,  it  may  suffice  to  noUce  in  the  last  place  the 
eireumstantial  account  of  JosLAirs  Passovkr  in 
2  Chr.  xxxv.  1-19,  as  compared  with  2  K.  zxili. 
31-23.  This  addition  has  the  same  strong  Levitical 
character  that  appears  in  some  of  the  other  addi- 
ions:  contains  the  names  of  many  Levites,  and 
especially,  as  in  so  many  other  passages  of  Chron- 
icles, the  names  of  singen;  but  is  in  everj  respect, 
except  as  to  the  time,^  confirmatory  of  the  brief 
aooouj't  in  Kings.  It  refers,  eurioiuly  enough,  to 
a  great  Passover  hdd  in  the  days  of  Samuel  (thus 

a  In  like  manner  tbe  Bodt  of  Kings  is  silant  con- 
serniog  Jeholakim^s  being  carried  to  Babylon ;  and 
yet  Dan.  1.  3,  Bs.  six.  9,  both  expressly  mentfoo  it, 
U.  siooordanoe  with  2  Chr.  xxxvl.  6. 

f»  Bee  above,  mMlsr  II. 

e  This  appeals  by  comparing  the  parallel  passages, 
wd  espenklly  noticing  how  the  fbnnnla,  '^  Now  tbe 


defining  the  looser  exprenkxw  in  2  E.  zzid.  tt 
"  the  days  of  the  judges  **),  of  which  the  memaiid 
like  that  of  Joab's  terrible  campaign  in  Edom  (1 K 
xi.  16, 16),  has  not  been  preserved  in  the  books  of 
Samuel,  and  enables  us  to  reooodle  one  of  thosf 
little  verbal  apparent  discrepancies  which  are  jcmped 
at  by  hostile  and  nnscrupuknis  critirJion.  I-or  tlie 
detailed  aocount  of  the  two  Passo^^en  in  tbe  reisni 
of  Heasekiah  and  Josiah  enables  ns  to  see,  um, 
while  Hezekiah's  was  most  remarkable  for  the  eai- 
tensive  feasting  and  joy  with  which  it  was  eplehralmd, 
Josiah*s  was  more  to  be  praised  for  the  exact  order 
in  which  everything  was  done,  and  the  fuller  oskNi 
of  all  the  tribes  in  the  celebration  of  it  (2  Chr.  zxs. 
26,  xxxv.  18;  2  K.  xxiil.  22).  As  regards  dis- 
crepancies which  have  been  imagined  to  exist  h^ 
tween  the  narratives  in  Kings  and  Chronides, 
besides  those  already  noticed,  and  besides  tboas 
which  are  too  trifling  to  require  notice,  the  aooomit 
of  the  repair  of  the  Temple  by  King  Joaah,  and 
that  of  the  iniasion  of  Judah  by  Hasael  in  tfas 
same  reign  may  bo  noticed.  For  the  latter,  see 
JoASH.  As  regards  the  former,  the  only  real  dif- 
ficulty is  the  position  of  the  chest  for  reeeiviog  the 
contributions.  Tlie  writer  of  2  K.  xii.  9  seems  to 
place  it  in  the  inner  court,  close  to  the  bnzcn  altar, 
and  Ba}-s  that  the  prieste  who  kept  the  door  pot 
therein  all  the  money  that  was  brought  into  tfas 
house  of  Jehovah.  The  writer  of  2  Chr.  xziv.  8, 
places  it  apparently  in  the  outer  court,  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  inner  court,  and  makes  the  prinees 
and  people  cast  tbe  money  into  it  thetoselves. 
Bertheau  thinks  there  were  two  chests.  IJgfatfiwtf 
that  it  was  first  phced  by  the  altar,  and  aftenvards 
removed  outside  at  the  gate  (ix.  374,  876),  but 
whether,  either,  of  these  be  the  true  explanatiou,  or 
whether  ntha*  the  same  spot  be  not  intended  by 
the  two  descriptions,  the  point  is  too  unimportant 
to  require  further  consideration  in  this  place. 

From  the  above  comparison  of  parallel  narrathes 
in  the  two  books,  which,  if  given  at  all,  it  was 
necessary  to  give  somewhat  fbJly,  in  mtier  to  ghc 
them  £Urly,  it  appears  that  the  resulte  are  precisely 
what  would  naturally  arise  fh»m  the  cireumstaoees 
of  the  case.  The  writer  of  Chronidea,  having  the 
books  of  Kings  before  him,«  and  to  a  great  extent 
making  those  books  the  bssis  of  his  own,  but  also 
having  his  own  personal  views,  predilections,  and 
motives  in  writing,  writing  for  a  diflerent  age,  and 
for  people  under  very  different  circumstances;  and 
moreover,  baring  before  him  the  original  authorities 
flx>m  which  the  books  of  Kings  were  oompiled«  ss 
well  as  some  others,  naturally  rearranged  the  older 
narrative  as  suited  his  purpose,  and  his  tastes;  gan 
in  full  passages  which  the  other  had  abridged,  in- 
serted what  had  been  wholly  omitted,  omittol  some 
things  which  the  other  had  inserted,  including 
everything  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  Israd,  and 
showed  the  color  of  his  own  mind,  not  only  in  the 
nature  of  the  passages  which  he  selected  (kom  tiw 
ancient  documents,  but  in  the  reflections  which  he 
frequently  adds  upon  the  evente  which  he  relates, 
and  possibly  also  in  the  turn  given  to  some  of  the 
speedies  which  he  records.   But  to  say,  as  has  bccc 

rest  of  the  sots,"  eto.,  comes  In  In  both  books.  8bs 
e.g.  1  K.  XT.  28, 24,  sod  2  Chr.  xvi  11,  IS.    Of  Cfah 

1  K.  xlT.  n,  XV.  1,  eompaxcd  with  2  Chr.  xtt.  16,  xft 
1,  2,  Is  aoothtf  striking  proof.  8o  Is  tbe  repetitlas 
of  lam  wordf  ^und  fan  K.  by  the  ChronlelBr.    Oobv 

2  K.  xiv.  14  with  2  Ohr.  xxv.  24,  2  K.  xt.  5  with 
Chr.  xxri.  21, 1  K.  Iv.  2B  with  2  Chr.  Ix.  2EL 
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aid  or  iuduvatedi  that  a  different  view  of  fuper- 
Mtnral  aeency  and  Dirtne  interposition,  or  of  the 
MocUe  injtitutioM  and  the  Levitical  worship,  is 
pnn  in  the  two  books,  or  that  a  less  histcnical 
efaancter  bdongs  to  one  thai,  to  the  other,  is  to 
lajr  what  has  not  the  least  foundation   in  het, 
Sopematnnd  agency,  as  in  the  cloud  wliich  filled 
the  Temple  of  Solomon,  1  K.  viii.  10, 11;  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  I/>rd  to  Solomon,  iii.  6, 11,  ix.  2  ff. ; 
the  withering  of  Jeroboam's  hand,  xiii.  9-6;  the 
fire  from  hearen  which  consumed  Eiyah*s  sacrifice, 
iriii.  3C,  and  numerous  other  incidents  in  the  lives 
of  ISRjah  and  Elisha;  the  smiting  of  Sennacherib's 
armj,  2  K.  six.  35 ;  the  going  baclc  of  the  shadow 
oo  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  xx.  11;  and  in  the  very  frequent 
prophecies  uttered  and  fulfilled,  is  really  more  often 
adduced  in  these  boolcs  than  in  the  Chronicles. 
The  Klection  therefore  of  one  or  two  instances  of 
miraeulous  agency  which  liappcn  to  be  nienUoned 
in  Chronicles  and  not  in  Kings,  as  indications  of 
the  supentitious  credulous  disposition  of  the  Jews 
after  the  CapUvity,  can  have  no  efifect  but  to  mis- 
lead.    The  same  may  be  said  of  a  selection  of  pas- 
ttfj^es  in  Chronicles  in  which  the  mention  of  Jewish 
idolatiy  is  omitted.     It  conveys  a  false  inference, 
because  the  truth  is  that  the  Chronicler  does  expose 
the  idolatry  of  Judah  as  severely  ns  the  author  of 
Kings,  and  traces  the  destruction  of  Judah  to  such 
idoh^  quite  as  clearly  and  forcibly  (2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
li  If.).     The  author  of  Kings  again  is  quite  as 
explicit  in  his  references  to  the  law  of  Moees,  and 
hsMB  many  allusions  to  the  Levitical  ritual,  though 
he  does  not  dwdl  so  copiously  upon  the  detaUii. 
See  e.  ^.  1  K.  il.  3,  iU.  14,  viii.  2,  4,  9,  63,  56,  ix. 
»,  ao.  X.  12,  xi.  2,  xii.  31,  32;  2  K.  xi.  5-7,  12, 
xii.  5,  11,  13,  18,  xiv.  6,  xvi.  13,  15,  xvii.  7-12, 
13-15,  34-39,  xviii.  4,  6,  xxii.  4,  5,  8  ff.,  xxui.  21, 
Ac,  bendes  the  constant  references  to  tlie  Temple, 
and  to  the  illegality  of  high-place  wcmhip.    So  that 
remarks  on  the  Levitical  tone  of  Chronicles,  when 
made  Ibr  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  notion  that 
the  law  of  Moses  was  a  late  invention,  and  that  the 
Levitical  worship  was  of  post-Babylonian  growth, 
are  made  in  the  teeth  of  the  tesUmony  of  the  books 
of  Kings,  as  well  as  those  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and 
Samiifti.     The  opinion  that  these  hooks  were  com- 
piled •*  towards  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  exile,*' 
is  doubtless  also  adopted  in  order  to  weaken  as 
much  as  possible  the  force  of  this  testimony  (De 
Wette,  ii.  p.  248;  Th.  Parker's  transl.).     As  re- 
gards the  weight  to  be  given  to  the  judgment  of 
erttics  **of  the  liberal  school,'*  on  such  questions, 
it  may  be  obeerved  by  the  vray  that  tliey  commence 
•very  such  investigation  with  this  axiom  as  a  start- 
ing point,  *^  Nothing  supernatural  can  be  true.** 
All  prophecy  is  of  course  comprehended  under  this 
sxioro.     Every  writing  therefore  containing  any 
reference  to  the  Captivity  of  the  Jews,  as  1  K.  viii. 
46,  47,  ix.  7,  8,  must  have  been  written  after  the 
eventa  referred  to.     No  events  of  a  supernatural 
kind  could  be  attested  in  contemporary  historical 
documents.     All  the  narratives  therefore  in  which 
such  events  are  narrated  do  not  belong  to  the 
sncient  annals,  but  mast  be  of  later  grorth,  and  so 
M.     How  far  the  mind  of  a  critic,  who  has  such 
to  axiom  to  start  with,  is  free  to  appreciate  the 
sther  ami  mons  ddicaie  kinds  of  evidence  by  which 
the  date  c^  document*  is  decided  it  is  easy  to  per- 

«  Th^  miracle  of  t'M  loavas  and  fishes  (Luke  Ix.  18, 

I K-  It.  42;  John  vi.  <.  2  K.  Iv.  48)  end  the  catehteg 

«V  'H  KhtUp,  Acts  vBi.  88,  40,  sr  Mmparwi  »lUi  1 


ceive.  However,  thcM  remarks  are  made  hue  mhly 
to  assist  the  reader  in  coming  to  a  right  decision 
on  questions  connected  with  the  criticism  of  thi 
books  of  Kings. 

Y.  The  last  point  for  our  consideration  !■  the 
place  of  these  books  Ln  the  Canon,  and  the  references 
to  them  in  the  N.  T.  Their  canonical  authority 
having  never  beon  disp>ited,  it  is  needless  to  bring 
forward  the  testimonies  to  their  authenticity  whieh 
may  be  found  in  Joeephus,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Au- 
gustine, etc.,  or  in  Bp.  Goein,  or  any  other  modem 
work  on  the  Canon  cf  Scripture.  [Camon .]  They 
are  reckoned,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  among 
the  Prophets  [Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  304  n],  in  the  three- 
fold diviidon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  a  position  in 
accordance  with  the  supposition  that  they  vrera 
compiled  by  Jeremiah,  and  contain  the  narrative! 
of  the  difibrent  prophets  in  succession.  They  are 
frequently  cited  by  our  Lord  and  by  the  Apostles. 
Thus  the  allusions  to  Solomon's  glory  (Matt.  vL 
29);  to  the  queen  of  Sheba's  visit  to  Solomon  to 
hear  his  wisdom  (xii.  42);  to  the  Temple  (Acts  vii. 
47|  48);  to  the  great  drought  in  the  days  of  El^ah, 
and  the  widow  of  Sarepta  (Luke  iv.  25, 26) ;  to  the 
cleansing  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  (ver.  27);  to  the 
charge  of  Elisha  to  Gehazi  (2  K.  iv.  29,  comp.  with 
Luke  X.  4);  to  the  dress  of  El\)ah  (Mark  i.  6,  oomp. 
with  2  K.  i.  8);  to  the  oonipUint  of  Elijah,  and 
God's  answer  to  him  (Rom.  xi.  3, 4) ;  to  the  nduQg 
of  the  Shunammite's  son  fh>m  the  dead  (Heb.  xl. 
35 );  to  the  giring  and  withhoUing  the  raifl  in  answer 
to  El^ah's  prayer  (Jam.  v.  17,  18;  Rev.  xi.  6);  to 
Jeaeebel  (Rev.  ii.  20) ;  are  all  derived  from  the  books 
of  Kings,  and,  with  the  statement  of  IClgah's  pres- 
ence at  the  Transfiguration,  are  a  striking  testimony 
to  their  value  for  the  purpose  of  religious  teaching, 
and  to  their  authenticity  as  a  portion  of  the  Wori 
ofCkMl-a 

Cn  the  whole  then,  in  this  portion  of  the  history 
of  the  Israelitish  people  to  which  the  name  of  the 
Booh  of  Kingt  has  been  giv^,  we  have  (if  we 
except  those  errors  in  numbers,  which  are  either 
later  additions  to  the  original  work,  or  aocklental 
corruptions  of  the  text)  a  most  important  and 
accurate  account  of  that  people  during  upwards  of 
four  hundred  years  of  their  national  existeooe,  dd> 
livered  for  the  most  part  by  contemporary  writers, 
and  guaranteed  by  the  authority  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Jewish  px\>phet8.  Considering  the 
conciseness  of  the  narrative,  and  the  simplicity  ol 
the  style,  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  these 
books  convey  of  the  characters,  conduct,  and  man- 
ners of  kings  and  peo|^e  during  so  long  a  period  is 
truly  wonderful.  The  insight  they  gi\'e  us  into  the 
aspect  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  into  the  religious,  military,  and  civil  in- 
stitutions of  the  people,  their  arts  and  manu&cturesi 
the  state  of  education  and  learning  among  them, 
their  resourees,  commerce,  exploits,  alliances,  the 
causes  of  tiieir  decadence,  and  finally  of  thar  ruin, 
is  most  dear,  interesting,  and  instructive.  In  a 
few  brief  sentences  we  acquire  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  afiairs  of  Egypt,  Tyre,  Syria,  Assyria, 
Babylon,  and  other  neighboring  nations,  than  had 
been  preserved  to  us  in  all  the  other  remainj  of 
antiquity  up  to  the  recent  discoveries  in  hlerc^lyph- 
ical  and  cuneiform  monuments.  If  we  seisk  la 
them  a  system  of  scientific  chronok)gy,  we  nia} 


%  xvlll.  12,  2  K.  IL  16.  are  also,  in  i 
N.  T.  references  to  the  books  of  Kiogs. 
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hdeod  be  dinppoliited;  but  if  we  are  onoient  to 
md  aoeiiimte  aiid  truthftU  history,  ready  to  fit  into 
ila  proper  plAce  whenever  the  exact  chranology  of 
the  Uinea  ahall  have  been  letiled  from  other  aoureee, 
then  we  ahall  awiredly  find  they  will  abundantly 
repay  the  voML  laborious  study  which  we  can  be- 
stow upon  them. 

But  it  is  ibr  their  deep  religious  teachingf  and 
Ux  the  insight  wliich  they  give  us  into  God*s  provi- 
dential and  moral  go^vmment  of  the  worid,  that 
they  are  above  all  valuable.  The  books  whieh 
descril<e  the  wisdom  and  the  glory  of  Solomon,  and 
yet  reoord  his  fall;  which  make  us  *^"^'>M  with 
the  paiiifiil  ministry  of  El^ah,  and  his  translation 
into  heaven;  and  which  tell  us  how  the  most  mag- 
niAonnt  temple  ever  built  for  God's  gktj,  and  of 
ikhich  He  vouchsaied  to  take  possession  by  a  visible 
symbol  of  his  presence,  was  consigned  to  the  flames 
Slid  to  desolation,  for  the  sins  of  those  who  wor- 
shipped in  it,  read  us  such  lessons  concerning  botli 
God  and  man,  as  are  the  best  evidence  of  their 
divine  origin,  and  make  ttiem  the  richest  treasure 
to  every  Christian  man. 

On  the  points  discussed  in  the  preceding  article 
see  Ussher's  Chrunolit</ia  Sfta'af  Hales'  AttnlygU; 
CUttton's  FomL  UeUtn.  vol  1. ;  Lepsius,  KonU/Auch 
d.  JiyypL;  Bertheau's  Bich.  d.  Chromk;  Keii, 
Chnmik;  Movets,  KrlL  CTrUeriuck,  Hb.  d.  BibL 
Onvnik;  Ue  NVette,  AinUUuny;  Ewald*s  6*es- 
ckiehte  df  Vulk,  Itr, ;  Bimsen,  £gyp£*t  Place  in 
/Tut ;  Geneste's  Parallel  HuLoriu ;  Rawlinson*s 
HeroiJotuty  and  BampUm  LeeL  ;  J.  W.  Bosanquet, 
Chronology  of  TYmes  of  Etra^  TrantacL  of 
Ckronohg,  InUU.  No.  UL;  Maiiriee,  King$  and 
Propkett,  A.  a  H. 

*  Other  eommetUariee  and  hefyt.  —  Among  the 
older  writers  may  be  mentioned  Theodoret,  QiuBt- 
iiomet  in  Ubroe  uL  et  le.  lUgnorum  ( Ojiq>.  vol.  i. 
ed.  Scbultee  et  Nosselt,  1769);  Seb.  Schmid,  Ad- 
notaU.  in  Ulfrot  Regum  (1697);  Calmet,  Commen- 
Urire  literal,  ete.  vol.  ii.  (1784);  Jo.  Qericus  (Le 
Clerc),  Vet.  TeeL  libii  hiatarid,  ete.  (1733);  Bp. 
Patrick,  Comm,  on  the  HiaL  Bookt  of  the  0,  T., 
5th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  (1788) ;  and  the  commentators  in 
the  CriiiH  Sncri,  torn.  U.  pp.  635-678  (1700). 
The  principal  later  writers  are  Maurer,  Comm.  Ciit. 
I.  198-231  (1836);  Thenius,  Die  Backer  der  Kd- 
uige  orkUtri  (lief.  ix.  of  the  Kurzgef  txeg. 
Handb.,  1849);  K.  F.  Keil,  B&cher  der  Klhuge 
(1848),  Engl,  trans.  Edin.  1857;  and  also  Conun. 
ib.  die  Bicher  der  KOnige  (Theil  ii.  Bd.  iii.  of  the 
Bibl.  Comm.  ib,  dm  A.  TetL  by  KeU  and  Delitcscli); 
V^aihinger,  Kl^ige,  BOcher  det%  in  Heraog's  Real- 
Encyk,  viii.  8-8  (1857);  Wordsworth,  Booke  of 
KingMj  etc.,  in  his  HUg  Bible,  mth  Notee  and  In- 
troduetimuj  vol.  iii.  (1866);  snd  Dr.  Bahr  in 
LAnge's  Bibelwerk  (in  preparation,  1868).  For  a 
long  list  of  writers  on  single  difficult  passages  in 
Kinpi,  see  Dana's  CTnivereaT-  Wdi-terbuch^  p.  555  f. 
De  Wette's  German  transUUon  of  these  books  (in 
his  Heitige  Bchrift^  4«  Aufl.,  1858)  and  the  French 
translation  of  H.  A.  Perret-GenUl,  publ.  by  the 
Bodeie  BibUgue  Protettanie  (Paris,  1866),  embody 
Jh  ^  remits  of  the  best  modem  seholarsliip.  The 
latter  is  sometimes  paraphrastie.  Other  translations 
«f  considerable  value,  accompanied  with  notes,  are 
those  of  Dathe,  Ulrri  hitL  Vet,  Test  (Hals,  1784); 
I.  D.  Michaelis,  Deutsche  Uebere.  d,  A.  TetL 
TWI  sii.  (1785);  and  S.  Cahen,  La  Bible,  trad. 
I.  torn  viii.  (Paris,  1838). 

For  historical  skelehes  derived  to  a  gmt  extent 


from  these  books,  see  Jahn's  Uebrett  Comwum 
wealth,  pp.  88-133  (Andover,  1898);  MilniHi*a 
ffiaoiy  of  the  Jewe,  i.  819-A51  (Amer.  ed.);  Plal- 
frsy,  Lecturee  on  the  Jewish  SeHpturee,  ii.  U-14M 
(Boeton,  1853);  Stanley's  Leeturte  on  the  Jewish 
Church,  voL  ii.  Lect  xzvL-zL;  Bcftbeau,  Zwr 
GtschichU  der  IsraeUton,  pp.  304-367 ;  EwaU, 
Geseh.  des  Voltes  Israel,  Bd.  iii.,  3«  Ausg.  (1866); 
and  (Ehler*s  artkte  Kinige  in  Hersog**  Retd^ 
Encgk.  viii.  8-16.  Of  a  kindred  character  ia  the 
valuable  chapter  on  *<  Kijaige  "  in  Saalschuts*s  Das 
Mosaische  Reeht,  1 78-89.  Newman's  BisL  of  the 
Hebrew  Jfonarchg  (Sd  ed.  Lood.  1853)  is  written 
from  a  purely  naturalistic  stand-point.  For  the  con • 
nectkm  of  the  Hebrews  with  Nineveh  and  Babjion 
during  this  period  of  the  Hebrew  monarehy,  wf 
have  M.  von  Niebuhr's  Gesek.  Assur's  wnd  Babet*s 
pp.  51,  85  f.,  164,  171,  814,  ^;  Oppcrt  Mid 
M^nant's  Les  FnsUs  de  S^trgon  (Paris,  1868); 
Oppert's  Inaeriptiuns  dts  Sargonides  (VenaiDea, 
ISU'i);  Kawliiieon's  Mon/trdiiet  of  the  Amaent 
Eastern  Wtn'U,  especially  \xAs.  ii.  and  iiL  (Ixnd. 
1864,  1865);  and  U3iuds  Discorents  in  the 
HuiHs  of  Nineveh  ami  B  ibghm,  esgtamXkj  oh.  sxv. 

Ix>ud.  lH%j9).  G.  Rawiineou  Uiuciie«  wu  una  iiMt 
.(ipic  hi  his  Bampton  Leetmres  (already  tefciied  to} 
.ur  1869,  ch.  ▼.  See  ftirther,  on  the  ehronolqgy  oi 
these  books,  the  work  of  Wolff  and  others  relerred 
to  under  the  art  CuBovoiiOor,  vol.  L  p.  461,  and 
Riehm,  Bargon  «.  Salmanassar,  in  the  TkooL 
Bind. «.  Kri.  1868,  pp.  688-688. 

Of  the  Intndoetioos  to  the  O.  T.,  those  in  pw- 
Ueular  of  Haveniek  (iL  14a-886)  and  Bleek  (pp. 
366-401)  furnish  a  good  outUne  of  the  qoea- 
tkms  relating  to  the  anthordiip,  sooroeB,  and  hla- 
torical  chan^liw  of  the  Books  of  Kings.  See  also 
Daridson*s  Introd,  to  the  Old  Test  u.  1-46  (1868), 
and  Kuenen,  Hist.  criL  des  Ucres  de  tAnden  TesL, 
trad,  par  Pierson,  L  400-441  (PSsris,  1866). 

'  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  interest  of 
these  chronicles  eentres  brgely  in  the  personal 
character  and  history  of  those  who  are  meotioned 
in  them.  Hie  reader  therefore  will  find  impoctant 
aid  ibr  the  study  of  these  books  in  the  aitieles 
on  the  names  In  the  Dictionary  (Sobmon,  Jeroboam, 
Jehu,  El^ah,  Elisha,  Ahab,  Jehoram, 
Manasseh,  Isaiah,  and  others),  which  rqnesent 
period  of  Hebrew  history.     The  copious  artlcls 

JUDAII,    KlKGDOM   OF,    and    ISBAEL,    KuiODOM 

or,  may  be  consulted  for  the  same  pnipoae.    H. 

•  KINBED  is  the  reading  of  the  original  edi- 
tion  of  the  A.  V.  (a.  d.  1611)  in  all  the  passages 
in  which  "  kindrsd  '*  now  stands  in  later  editiooa. 
This  substitution  is  one  of  the  changes  whieh  illna- 
trate  the  "  large  amount  of  tacit  and  unacknowl- 
edged revision  "  which  the  English  Scriptures  have 
gradually  undeigone.      See   IVeneh,    Antkorited 

Version,  p.  66  (8d  ed.).  H. 

•  KINREDS  hi  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611  has  afao 
(see  above)  given  place  in  kter  editions  to  **  kin- 
dreds," m  the  sense  of  fomilies  or  tribes.    Ths 

original  tmns  are  hi  the  O.  T.  n'^n^CTQ  (IChr 
zvi.  88;  P».  Tdi.  87,  Ae.),  and  hi  the  N.  T 
warpud  (Aete  UL  86)  and  ^vXoI  (Bev.  L  7,  vfi 
9,  oke.).  H* 

KIB  (n^j?  [waU,  waUed  place] :  [Am.  L  h,'; 
Xo^;  [U.'7,  $6epos;  Is.,  LXX.  omit;  8  K 
xri.  9,  Rom.  Vat  omit,  Alex.  Kvpifni:]  C^frsae 
is  mentioned  by  Aaios  (ix.  7)  as  the  land  torn 
which  the  Syriane  (AxanuesM)  were  onee  •<  brorghf 
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ip;**  i.  6.  •piMrantljf  aa  the  ocnntrj  wbere  ihey 
had  dwelt  oefore  migraling  to  the  tegi-Mi  north  of 
rakiiliini  It  WM  aleo,  eariomljr  enoug^.  the  land 
to  whkh  the  eaptite  Syrieos  of  Damaacua  wen 
icmoved  bj  Tl^ath-PUeaer  on  hia  oonqueat  of  thai 
aiy  (8  K.  xii.  9;  coinp.  Am.  i.  5).  laaUh  Joioa 
il  with  Elani  in  a  paaaage  where  Jeniaalem  ia 
timateoed  with  an  attacli  from 'a  foreign  annj 
(xsii.  6).  Theaa  notioea,  and  the  word  itaelf,  are 
all  the  data  we  poaaeaa  for  determining  the  site. 
A  variety  of  eoqjecturea  liAve  been  offered  on  this 
point,  grounded  on  some  aimihoity  of  name.  Ren- 
neU  auggested  ATurdiatan  ( Gtogrttphy  of  Htrodotui^ 
p.  391);  Vitringa,  Corine,  a  town  of  Media; 
Boehart  {Phaleg,  iv.  32,  p.  293).  Curmn  or  Curoh, 
Skewiae  in  Media.  But  the  common  opbion  among 
recent  eommentators  haa  been  that  a  tract  on  the 
river  Kur  or  Cynu  (KDpos )  ia  intended.  Tliia  ia 
the  Hew  of  Roaenrottller,  Michaelia,  and  Geaeniua. 
Winer  aenaibly  remarka  that  the  tract  to  ^ich 
theae  writers  refer  •*  never  belonged  to  Aasyria,*' 
and  so  cannot  possibly  have  been  the  country 
whereto  'llglath-Pileser  transported  hia  captives 
{Reaktdrterlmeh,  i.  6d8).  He  might  have  added, 
Ihal  an  we  Icnow  of  the  Semites  and  their  migra- 
tions ia  repugnant  to  a  theory  which  would  make 
Ncrlhem  Armenia  one  of  their  original  settlements. 
The  Semites,  wliether  Aramaans,  Assyrians,  Phoe- 
nidana,  or  Jewa,  seem  to  have  come  originally  from 
bwer  Meaopotamia — the  country  about  the  mouths 
sf  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers.  Here  eiactly 
wsa  Elam  or  Elymais,  with  which  Kir  ia  so  closely 
eonnected  by  Isaiah.  May  not  Kir  then  be  a 
variant  for  Kish  or  Ku$h  (Cuah),  and  represent 
Ihe  eastern  Ethiopia,  the  CiasU  {Kurtria)  of  He- 
lodottts  ?  6.  B. 

KIB^HARA'SETH  (rttrjCI  ^"^fin  -  to^» 

i^dotfv  Tov  rolxov  Kti0tffnifiiyovs  ;  Alex 

tt^/uvmni  muri  JictiUs),  2  K.  ill.  25.     [KiB- 

HBBBS.] 

Knt-HARE^ETH  (nip^n   'p^ :    rM 

tmroucovai  9h  2i0  ucArr^o'flis**  ffMrof  eoeti  latt- 

«U),  Is.  XVL  7.      [iUR-HBRSS.] 

KIB-HA'RBSH  (B^JT  'l?,  ^  ••  Ktr^haru: 

ruxot  iytKolyuras  \  Alex,  rixos  o  tPtMytaat : 
id  mmrwn  oocti    laUria),  Is.   zri.   IL      [KlB- 

fBXEa.J 

KIR-HB'BES  (KTli^  'j? :  icfif^^cr  a&XMov, 
[ete.]:  mums  JictUity  Jer.  zlviU.  31,  36.  This 
name  and  the  three  preceding,  all  slight  variationa 
sf  il,  are  all  applied  to  one  pbwe,  probably  Kir- 
HoAB.  Whether  Cherea  refers  to  a  worship  of  the 
sun  carried  on  there  is  uncertain;  we  are  withoit 
^lew  to  Ihe  meaning  of  the  name. 

KIRIAH  (nj'irj),  apparently  an  ancient  or 
archaic  word,  meaning  a  city  or  town.  The 
greunds  for  considering  it  a  mora  ancient  word 

Ihso  Ir  C^7)  or  Ar  O^)  are  — (1.)  Its  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  names  of  placea  ezistiLg 
b)  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  These 
vin  be  found  below.  (2.)  Its  rare  occurrence  as  a 
.jere  appellative,  except  in  poetry,  where  old  words 
and  fivms  are  often  preeerved  after  they  become 
obsoleie  in  ordinary  fauiguage.  Out  of  the  d6  times 
t^ii  il  la  found  in  the  O.  T.  (boCa  m  its  original 
and  its  Chahlee  fonn)  4  only  are  ia  the  narrative 
^  the  eariier  books  (Deut  ii.  86,  iU.  4;  1  K.  i. 
U,  45),  24  are  in  poetical  paasi^^ei  (Num.  zxi.  28; 
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Pb.  zhrid.  2;  Is.  L  26,  Ac.  Ac),  and  8  in  the  book 
jf  Ears,  either  in  speaking  of  Samaria  (iv.  10),  or 
in  the  letter  of  the  Samaritans  (iv.  12-21), 
implying  thut  it  had  become  a  provincialism.  In 
this  it  te  unHke  Ir,  which  ia  the  ordinary  term  for 
a  dty  in  narratire  or  chronicle,  while  it  enten  into 
the  compoeition  of  eariy  namea  in  a  for  smaller 
proportion  of  cases.  For  iUusdation  —  though  fof 
that  only  —  Kirjah  may  perhapa  be  compared  to  the 
word  **  buig,"  or  "  bury,*'  in  our  own  language. 


Ciloeely  related  to  Kiryah  is  Keroth  (rl^iT), 

apparently  a  Phoenician  form,  which  occurs  occa- 
sionally (Jab  xxix.  7;  Piov.  viU.  8).  This  it 
fiuniiiw  to  us  in  the  Uitin  garb  of  CorfAago,  and 
in  the  Parthian  and  Armenian  names  ChiOf 
Tigrano-Cet'ta  (Bochart,  CAofMion,  it  cap.  z.| 
Gcaenius,  Thu.  1236-37). 

Aa  a  proper  name  it  appears  in  the  ffible  under 
the  forms  of  Kerioth,  Kartah,  Kartan ;  besideB 
thoee  inmiediately  following.  Q. 

KIRIATHA'IM  (D'^Onp,  bntintho  CeMift 

of  Ee.  xxv.  0,  Dn^^np  [1100  cUUi] :  KapiPl94fi,  is 
Vat  [rather,  Rom.]  of  Jer.  xlviii.  1;  [Vat  here 
and]  elsewhere  with  Alex.  KaptaBaifi ;  [FA.  in 
Jer.  xlviii.  23,  Kapta$€p:]  Cariathaim)^  one  of  the 
towns  of  Moab  which  were  the  **  glory  of  the 
eountry;**  named  amongst  the  denunciations  of 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1,  23)  and  Ezekiel  (xxv.  9).  It  if 
the  same  pUoe  as  Kirjathaim,  in  which  form  the 
name  elsewhere  occurs  in  the  A.  Y.  Taken  aa 
a  Hebrew  word  tliis  would  mean  ** double  city;'* 
but  the  original  reading  of  the  text  of  £z.  xxv.  9, 
Kiriathnm,  talcen  with  that  of  the  Vat  LXX.  at 
Num.  xxxii.  37,  prompts  the  suspicion  that  thai 
may  be  nearer  its  original  form,  and  that  the  aim 
—  the  Hebrew  dual  —  ia  a  later  accommodation,  in 
obedience  to  the  ever-existing  tendency  in  the 
names  of  places  to  adopt  an  intelligible  shape.  In 
the  original  edition  (a.  d.  1611)  of  the  A.  V.  the 
name  Kiijath,  with  its  compounds,  is  given  aa 
Kiriath,  the  yod  being  there,  as  elsewhere  in  that 
edition,  reprcaeoted  by  i.  Kiriathaun  is  one  ol 
the  few  of  these  names  which  in  the  subsequent 
editions  hare  escaped  the  alteration  of  t  to  j. 

O. 

KIRIATHIA'RinS  {KapuiBioli  [Vat  Kor 
roBtiapttos  i  Aid.]  Alex.  KatMoBtipios  :  Crtar- 
ptUroi)^  1  Esdr.  v.  19.  [Kuuathvsarim,  and 
K.  Arim.] 

KIR10TH  (n  Wi?n,  with  the  definite  aiti 
cle,  i.  e.  hab-Keriyoth  '[ti^  eitiet]:  cU  w6\m 
avrrisi  Carioth)^  a  plaoe  in  Moab  the  pakcea  of 
which  were  denounced  by  Amos  with  destructloc 
by  fire  (Am.  il.  2);  unless  indeed  it  be  safer  k 
treat  the  word  as  meaning  aimply  <«the  elt&es**  — 
which  is  probably  the  case  alio  in  Jer.  xlviii.  41, 
where  the  word  is  in  the  original  exactly  aimilaf 
to  the  above,  though  given  hi  the  A  V.  »  Kerioth.** 
[Kkrioth.]  O. 

KIR'JATH    (rrji?     [efty]:  10^(^5  [V**- 

lapfifiO  ^^^  voXi'  I(V"M '  Cariaih\  the  last 
of  the  dtiea  enumerated  as  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Ba\jamfai  (Josh.  xvU^  28),  one  of  the  group 
which  contains  both  Gibson  and  Jerusalem.  Il  it 
named  with  Gibeath,  but  without  any  oopuklire  « 
**  Gibeath,  Kfajath,"  a  dnnimstanoe  whieh.  In  the 
abeenee  of  any  ftirther  mention  of  the  place,  haa 
l^van  riae  to  several  explanatioca.    (1.)  Tlial  d 
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Bonbiin  in  Uie  Ommattieon  (KoftdiB)^  thai  Si  wm 
■iu]cr  the  proiectioo  of  Gibeah  (Ovh  faiTpow6\t9 
VafiuiJi)'  This,  however,  aeenM  to  be  a  mera 
luppoutbo.  (S.)  That  of  Schwon  ud  othen, 
that  the  two  nunt*  form  the  tiUe  of  one  place, 
^  Gibeath-Klrjath  "  (the  hill-town).  Agaimi  this 
Is  the  fact  that  the  towns  in  this  group  are  summed 
up  as  14;  but  the  olgection  has  not  much  force, 
and  there  are  several  considerations  in  &vor  of  the 
view.  [See  Gib  bath,  p.  914  a.]  But  whether 
thme  is  any  connection  between  these  two  names  or 
not,  there  seems  a  strong  probability  thai  Kiijath 
b  identical  with  the  better  known  place  Kikjatii- 
JsAiUM,  and  that  the  biter  part  of  the  name  has 
been  omitted  by  copyists  at  some  very  early  period. 
Such  an  omiasion  would  be  very  likely  to  arise  from 
the  fact  that  the  word  lor  "  cities,*'  which  in  He- 
brew follows  Kirjath,  b  almost  identical  with 
Jearim  ;  <>  and  that  It  has  arisen  we  hare  the  testi- 
mony of  the  LXX.  in  both  MSS.  (the  Alex,  most 
complete),  as  well  as  of  some  Hebrew  MSS.  still 
ezbting  (Davidson,  Ilebr.  Text^  ad  loe.)-  In  addi- 
tion, it  may  be  asked  why  Riijath  should  be  in 
the  "  construct  state  "  if  no  word  foUows  it  to  be 
In  construction  with?  In  that  case  it  would  be 
Kiriah.  True,  Kiijath-Jearim  b  enumerated  as  a 
dty  of  Judah^  (Josh.  zv.  9,  60,  xviii.  14),  but  so 
are  several  towns  which  were  Simeon's  and  Dan*s, 
and  it  b  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  pbces  never 
changed  bands.  Q. 

KIBJATHAIM  (Djnj^J?)  [two  dtU$\,  the 
name  of  two  cities  of  ancient  Palestine. 

1-  {KapuSJui^  [Vat  Kc^muOo/a]  (in  Num.), 
Kopio^o/ft ;  [Alex.  Ka^M^ai/iO  Cariathaim.)  On 
the  cast  of  the  Jordan,  one  of  the  places  whieh 
were  taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt  by  the  Reu- 
beuites,  and  had  fresh  names  conferred  on  them 
(Num.  xxxii.  87,  and  see  38).  Here  it  b  men- 
tioned between  Elealefa,  Nebo,  and  Baal-meon,  the 
first  and  last  of  which  are  known  with  some  tolera- 
bte  degree  of  certainty.  But  on  its  next  occurrence 
(Josh.  xiii.  19)  the  same  order  of  mention  b  not 
maintained,  and  it  appears  in  oomjiany  with 
Mephaath  and  Sibmah,  of  which  at  present 
nothing  is  known.  It  is  possibly  the  same  place 
as  that  which  gave  its  name  to  the  ancient  Sha\'eh- 
Kiriathaim,  though  thb  b  mere  cotgecture.  It 
vtisted  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1,  23)  and 
2zekiei  (xxt.  9  —  in  these  three  passages  the  A.  V. 
gives  the  name  Kiriathaim).  Both  these  prophets 
Include  it  in  their  denunciations  against  Moab, 
m  whose  hands  it  then  was,  prominent  among  the 
litics  which  were  **the  glory  of  the  country" 
i^z.  XXV.  9). 

By  Eusebius  it  appears  to  hare  been  well  known. 

a  The  tszt  now  stands    U^"1V    iV^p  \    in  the 

above  vbw  It  originally  stood  imV  D^"117^  tT^p. 

b  It  is  as  well  to  obserre,  though  we  may  not  be 

"le  yet  to  draw  any  Inftrenoe  flrom  the  fiict,  that  on 

both  occasloas  of  Its  being  attributed  to  Judah.  it  is 

called  by  anoihe*  name,  —  <*  KnuAn-BAiL,  whieh  b 

Kiijath -Jearim.' 

>'  This  leadiug  ot  the  LXX.  suggests  that  the  dual 
termloatloii  '« aim  ^  may  have  been  a  later  aocommo- 
^^non  of  the  name  to  Hebrew  forms,  as  was  posBlbly 
the  ease  with  Jemshalahn  (toI.  U.  p.  1272).  It  Is 
supported  by  the  Oebrew  feszt:  cf.  b.  zzt.  9,  and  the 
fat.  rHom.]  1  XX.  of  Jer.  zlriU.  1.    [KiaiATBAnt.] 

^  There  le  some  meertainty  about  BurckhaMfs 
«wte  at  tUs  part.    In  order  to  sse  Jfadrto,  which  b 
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He  deMribei  li  (Onom.  KiyioAicf^)  a*  a  aL^i 
entiralj  of  GhibUaDs,  10  miks  waai  of  ICadebi^ 
*«oloaetotheBaria'*(Mr^B0eiy).  Boiekfaanit 
(p.  867,  Juily  13)  when  at  Miuieba  (Ifedefaa)  srw 
told  by  hb  guide  <<  of  a  place,  et^  Tzf/m^  about  baU 
an  hovr  (1|  mib  EngUah,  or  barely  2  miles  Boman} 
therefrom,  whieh  he  suggests  was  identical  wUfc 
Ki^athaim.  Thb  b  supported  by  Geseniua  Chi 
hb  notes  on  BurekhaiUt  in  the  Germ.  transL  p. 
1063),  who  passes  by  the  discrepancy  in  the  dis- 
tance by  saying  that  Euaebius's  meaaurementa  aic 
seldom  aoounte.  Seetaeu  also  names  half  an  lioar 
as  the  dbtanoe  (Beiten,  I  408). 

But  it  must  be  admitted  thai  the  evidenoe  fo? 
the  identity  of  the  two  b  not  very  convincing,  and 
appears  to  ntt  entirely  on  the  similarity  in  sovoJ 
between  the  tennination  of  Kiijnthnim  and  Iba 
name  of  el-Tcym.  In  the  time  of  Eusebiiia  tin 
name  was  Karias— having  retained,  aa  woold  he 
expected,  the  first  and  chief  part  of  the  wionL 
Porter  {handbook,  p.  300)  pronouncea  confidently  fior 
Kurei]fatf  under  &  aouthera  side  of  Jtitl  AUarmg^ 
as  being  identical  both  with  Kiijathaim  and  Kiqaib- 
Huzoth ;  but  he  adduces  no  arguments  in  support 
of  hb  conclusion,  which  b  entirdy  at  varianoe  with 
Eusebius;  whib  the  name,  or  a  similar  one.  (see 
Kkrioth,  Kibioth,  in  addition  to  those  named 
akeady),  having  been  a  common  one  east  of  the 
Jordan,  as  it  still  b  (witnssa  ATureiyeA,  JTiu-ciyetfem, 
etc.),  Kwtiffai  vomj  be  the  representative  of  soms 
other  pboe. 

What  was  the  <«Baris"  which  Eusebius  plaoes 
so  ckiee  to  Kiijathaim  ?    Was  it  a  plaos  or  fortress 

(nn**2,  Bdfus),  or  b  it  merely  the  corruption  of  a 

name?*  If  the  ktter,  then  it  b  slightly  in  aocoid- 
anoe  with  Beresha,  the  reading  oi  tlie  Targnm 
Pseud<gon.  at  Num.  zzzii.  87.*  Bat  where  to  find 
Beresha  we  do  not  at  present  know.  A  village 
named  BOradn  b  marked  in  the  mapa  of  Robineon 
(1856)  and  Van  de  Velde,  but  about  9  mibs  essl 
of  ZTesAdn,  and  therefore  not  in  a  suitable  posi- 
tion. 

8.  (^  Kopiotfatfu)  A  town  in  Naphtali  net 
mentioned  in  the  original  Ibts  of  the  pnssnssinn 
aUotted  to  the  tribe  (see  Joah.  ziz.  32-89),  but 
inserted  in  the  list  of  cities  given  to  the  GersbDnite 
Levites,  in  1  Chr.  (vi.  76),  in  pbce  of  Kartax  in 
the  parallel  catalogue,  Kartan  being  probably  only 
a  contraction  thereof.  G. 

KIB'JATH-AB3A  (991H  P,  and  onoe, 

Neh.  zL  28,  VjH  '|7  [see   in    the  srt]:    iii^s 

*Apfi6Ky  w.  *kay6$\  Alex.  TA^/Seit,  A^/3«ic,]  A^i9e 
and  Ap^ea;  h  KnpuOapfidm  [Vat.  Ka^aBctpfiott]; 
VLmpuiapfiowrt^t  but  Mai  Kaptapfio^  E^«|»« 

shown  on  the  maps  as  nearly  S.  of  A^s6An,  be  leA 
the  great  road  at  the  btter  plaee,  and  went  through 
Ljeboul,  es-Samehy  and  other  places  which  are  shown 
as  on  the  road  eastward,  in  an  entirely  diflersat 
direction  fWan  Mofitiba^  and  then  after  8  hoae,  with- 
out noting  any  change  of  direction,  he  arrires  at 
Madeba,  which  appears  tnm  the  maps  to  be  only 
about  1^  hour  firom  Hesbbn. 

«  The  following  b  the  ftill  synonym  of  this  l^iguai 
for  Kiijathaim :    "  And  the  d^  of  two  streets  ravel 

with  marble,  the  same  b  Beiesha**  (HlT^'^^Jl) 
Thb  b  ahnost  Identleal  with  the  rendering  Vm  li 
the  same  Targum  on  Num.  zzli.  89,  §at  Kiijah 
Hoaoth.  Can  fiensha  oontsln  an  aU*JSloa  to 
the  moten  .ArosA  f 
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4ka.  KapuMp$oK  o'c^tp;  [ic  Kdi.,  KaptoBap- 
SAc,  Vat.  t>A^,  KapuAap,  Ajbx.  Kapiaaap/3o0 
Ciot<f«  ^r6««,  Caftnth-Arbe)t  an  early  name  of 
Ibe  eii J  whieh  after  the  conquest  la  general] j  known 
aa  Hkbrom  (Josh.  zit.  15  ;  Judg.  i.  10).  Poasi- 
Uj,  however,  nol  Kbjath'^rtia,  but  Mamrb,  waa 
ita  earliest  appellation  (Gen.  zzz?.  S7),  thougb  the 
latter  naina  inay  hare  been  that  ot  the  sacred 
giwe  near  the  town,  which  would  occasionally 
transfer  ita  title  to  ta?  whole  spot.     [Mamrk.] 

The  identity  of  Kiijath-Arba  with  Hebron  is 
constantly  asserted  (G«i.  xziii.  2,  zzxt.  27;  Josh, 
sir.  15|  XT.  IB,  54,  zx.  7,  zzi.  ll),o  iht  only  men- 
tion of  it  without  that  qualification  being,  as  is 
Bomewliat  remarkable,  after  the  return  firam  the 
Captivity  (Nefa.  xi.  85),  a  date  so  late  that  we 
might  naturally  have  supposed  the  aboriginal  name 
woDld  have  become  extinct.  But  it  lasted  far 
longer  Uian  that,  for  when  Sir  John  Blaundeville 
visited  the  place  (dr.  1322)  he  found  that  "  the 
Saraeena  call  the  {dace  in  their  kmguage  Karicarba, 
but  the  Jews  call  it  Arbotha"  {Early  Trap.  p. 
161).  Thus  too  in  Jerome^s  time  would  Debir 
leem  to  haf«  been  still  called  by  its  original  title, 
Ki^jath-Sepher.  So  impossible  does  it  appear  to 
extinirttish  the  name  originally  bestowed  on  a 
plao0!6 

The  signiik»tion  of  Kiijath-Ariia  is,  to  say  the 
least,  doubtful.  In  fiivor  of  its  being  derived 
from  tome  ancient  hero  is  the  statement  that  "  Arba 
was  the  great  man  among  the  Anakim  **  (Josh.  xiv. 
IS)  —  the  "  &ther  of  Anak  "  (xxi.  11).  Against  it 
sre  (a.)  the  peculiarity  of  the  expression  in  the 
first  of  these  two  passages,  where  the  term  Adam 

{THyn  DTMH)  —  usually  employed  for  the  spe- 
oes,  the  human  race — is  used  instead  of  lih,  which 
commonly  denotes  an  individual.  (5.)  The  con- 
sideratkm  that  the  term  **  fkther  "  ia  a  metaphor 
fireqnently  employed  in  the  Bible — as  in  other 
oriental  writings  —  for  an  originator  or  author, 
wlwther  of  a  town  or  a  quality,  quite  as  often  as 
of  an  tndiridual.  The  LXX.  certainly  so  under- 
stood t>oth  the  passages  In  Joshua,  since  they  have 
fas  each  /Aijrp^roAir,  **  motheiM$ity."  (c.)  The 
eonstani  tendency  to  personification  so  fiuniliar  to 
atadents  of  the  topographical  philok>gy  of  other 
countries  than  Palestine,  and  which  in  the  present 
esse  must  have  had  some  centuries  in  which  to  ex- 
ercise its  influence.  In  the  lists  of  1  Chron.  He- 
bron itself  is  penonified  (ii.  42)  as  the  son  of 
Mareshah,  a  neighboring  town,  and  the  fiither  of 
I^ippoah  and  other  places  in  the  same  locality ;  and 
Jw  same  thing  occurs  with  Bcth-mr  (ver.  46), 
Ziph  (42),  Madniannah  and  Gibea  (49),  etc.  etc. 
(</•)  On  more  than  one  oooasion  (Gen.  xxxv.  27; 
Josh.  XV.  13;  Neb.  xi.-25)  the  name  Arba  has  the 
Jefinite  srtide  prefixed  to  it  This  is  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  the  case  with  the  name  of  a  man  (see  R»- 
iaad,  Pal  p.  724).    (e.)  With  the  exception  of  the 

a  In  Gen.  xxxv.  27,  the  A.  T.  has  »  the  dty  of  Ar- 
tah;"lD  Josh.  xv.  13.  and  xxf.  11,  <ftho  eitj  of 
Alba  "  [bat  «  ArbaA,»  ed.  1611,  In  xxi.  11]. 

*  A  enriou  pamlM  to  ttiis  tenacity  k  found  In  our 
iwa  eoootfy,  when  many  a  village  Is  still  ki.>«ni  to 
lis  rostie  InliaUtanis  by  thekkntkal  name  hy  which 
t  is  Insoribsd  in  Domesday  Book,  while  they  an  ae- 
waUy  nnawara  of  the  later  name  by  wbleh  the  plaoe 
ass  bsen  eamntly  known  in  auips  and  doounMc'^ 
SBi  In  the  goMeal  langnags  of  all  bat  their  cwn  class 
feresBtnries.  If  this  is  the  eaae  witli  Kl^th-Aifta 
■lA  Pebwm,  tlie  eeearrsuce  of  the  fotsMr  m  Hahe* 
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Tr'Daxtd^  the  dty  of  Darid,  Zion  —  the  writer 
does  not  recall  any  dty  of  Palestine  named  after  i 
man.  Neither  Joshua,  Oileb,  Solomon,  nor  aiiy 
other  of  the  heroes  or  kings  of  Israel,  conferred 
their  names  on  (daces;  ndther  did  Og,  Jabin,  ot 
other  Canaanite  leaders.  The  **  city  of  Sihon," 
for  Heshbon  (Num.  xxi.  27),  is  hardly  an  exception, 
for  it  occurs  in  a  very  fervid  burst  of  poetry,  difi^ 
ing  entirdy  fh>m  the  matter-of-foct  documents  we 
are  now  considering.  (/.)  The  genera]  consent  of 
the  Jewish  writers  in  a  diflbrent  interpretation  is 
itself  a  strong  argument  against  the  personality  of 
Arba,  however  absurd  (according  to  our  ideas)  may 
be  their  ways  of  aooounting  for  that  interpretation. 
They  take  Arba  to  be  the  Hebrew  word  for  <*  fbur,** 
and  Kiijath- Arba  therefore  to  be  the  **  city  of  four;  ^ 
and  this  they  explain  as  referring  to  four  greet 
saints  who  were  buried  there — Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  Adam  —  whoae  burial  there  they  prove 
by  the  words  already  quoted  £h>m  Joah.  xiv.  15 
(SeresA.  raiba^  quoted  by  Beer,  Leben  AbrahanUf 
189,  and  by  Kdl,  ad  he.;  Bochart,  Phaleg,  iv.  84, 
^.).  In  this  exphmation  Jerome  constantly  con- 
curs, not  only  in  commentaries  (as  Quatt,  in  Otn- 
enm^  xxiii.  2;  Comm,  in  MiUL  xxrii. ;  Epit,  PatdcB, 
§11;  OrumaaL  **Arboch"  and  "  Cariatharbe,** 
etc.),  but  also  in  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  at  this 
passage  —  Adam  maadmua  ibi  inter  Enadm  ntm 
€tL  With  this  too  agrees  the  Veneto-Greek  ver- 
uon,  w6\ti  T&y  rrrrdfwp  ((len.  xxiii.  2,  xxxv.  27). 
It  is  also  adopted  by  Bochart  {Chanaan^  i.  1),  in 
whose  opinion  the  ^tfour"  are  Anak,  Ahiman, 
Shcshai,  and  Talmai. 

The  foct  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter 
prolMbly  is,  that  Arba  was  neither  a  man  nor  a 
numeral,  but  that  (as  we  have  so  often  had  occa- 
sion to  remark  in  simibir  cases)  it  was  an  archaie 
Omaanite  name,  most  likdy  referring  to  the  ntufr 
tion  or  nature  of  the  pkce,  which  the  Hebrews 
adopted,  and  then  explained  In  their  own  fiiahion. 
[See  JxoAR-sAHADirrRA,  etc.] 

In  Gm,  xxiii.  2,  the  LXX.  (both  MSS.  [rather, 
Rom.  and  Alex.])  insert  ^  iartw  iv  r^  KoiX^fAorii 
and  in  xxxv.  27  they  render  K.  Ari)a  by  Wr  w6\tw 
rod  irc8(ov>  In  the  former  of  these  the  addition 
may  be  an  explanation  of  the  subsequent  words,  **  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,"  the  explanation  baring 
slipped  into  the  tert  in  its  wrong  place.  Its  occur- 
rence in  both  MSS.  shows  its  great  antiquity.^  It 
is  found  also  in  the  Samaritan  Codex  anil  Versioni 
In  xxxv.  27  wfBloy  may  have  arisen  from  the  tran»- 

Utois  leading  H^^B  for  52inW.  ^• 

KIB'JATH-A'BIM  (Dn^  P :  KapiaBtm- 

pifii  [Vat.  KapuoO  lapofii]  Alex.  Kopio^iopsi/i: 
Cariathiarim),  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  namt 
KiBjATH-jKARiv,  which  occurs  only  in  Ear.  U. 
25.  In  the  paraild  paasageof  Nehracdah  the  naini 
is  in  its  usual  form,  and  in  Esdras  it  is  KifiiA- 

THIABIUB.  G. 


mish,  notleed  abova,  Is  easily  understood.  It 
simply  the  efflort  of  the  original  nvne  to  assert  Its 
rights  and  asrame  Its  podtkMi,  as  soon  as  the  temper 
rary  abssnce  of  ttie  Inaelltes  at  Babylon  had  kit  the 
Oanaanlte  rustics  to  themselves. 

«  *  The  Tatloan  MS.  wants  Gen.  i.-xM.  29.  Hsia. 
as  generally  tai  the  kgUsh  edition  of  this  nctknary, 
the  Bomaa  edition  of  1597  Is  eoofoundsd  with  tt. 
The  daoss  hi  qnsstloo  appears  to  be  found  la  all  MM 
of  the  Ii3tX..  bat  is  maiked  with  aa  obdas  In  Mm 
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KIUJ A.TH-BA'AL  ^byj-'j? *=  towi  ^ 
Bnai:  KnptkB  Bia\'-  Cttrinthhfiat)^  an  aHematlTe 
luune  of  th«  place  luuallj  called  Kiijath-Jeoiim 
(Josh,  sr,  60,  xYiil.  U),  but  alio  Baalah,  and 
90106  BAALE-OK-«)uDAn.  These  names  doubtless 
point  to  the  exUtenoe  of  a  sanctuary  of  Baal  at  this 
ipot  before  the  conquest  Hiey  were  still  attached 
to  it  considerably  later,  for  they  alone  are  used,  to 
the  stdusion  of  the  (probably)  ne«'ly  bestowed 
name  of  Kiijath-Jearim,  in  the  description  of  the 
reo3o\'al  of  the  ark  thenoe  (2  Sam.  \i.)'  6. 

KIB'JATH-HU'ZOTH  {ri^Vn  'fp  [see  in 
the  art.]:  w6Kus  4iraAkwvi  urht  gna in  extremii 
rtgni  ejusjinibui  ertU),  a  place  to  which  Balak  ac- 
oompaiiled  Bdaam  immediately  after  his  arri^'al  in 
Moab  (Num.  xxii.  89),  and  which  Is  nowhere  else 
mentioned.  It  appears  to  haTe  lain  between  the 
Arnon  (  Wndy  Mofeb)  and  Bamoth-baal  (oomp. 
?v.  36  and  41),  probably  north  of  the  former,  since 
there  is  some,  though  only  slight,  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  Bamoth*Baal  lay  between  Dibon  and 
Bethbnal-meon  (see  Josh.  xilL  17).  The  passage 
(Num.  xxii.  39)  is  obscure  in  every  way.  It  is  not 
obvious  why  sacrifices  should  have  been  otftred 
there,  or  how,  when  Balaam  aooompanted  Balak 
thitlier,  Rolak  could  ha\-e  **  sent  *'  tjience  to  him 
and  to  the  princes  who  were  with  him  (40). 

No  trace  of  the  name  haa  been  discovered  in 

later  times.     It  is  usually  interpreted  to  mean 

•*city  of  streets,"  from  the  Hebiew  word  V^T, 
cAute,  which  has  sometimes  this  meaning  (Gesenius, 
Thes.  456  a;  margin  of  A.  V.;  and  so  LutLer,  dh 
(iautvgtndi;  so  also  the  Venelo-Greek):  but  Je- 
rome, in  the  Vulgate,  has  adopted  another  signi- 
fication of  the  root     The  LXX.  seem  to  have  read 

nnSn,  "  villages,'*  tlie  wofd  which  they  usually 
render  l>y  ^iravAeifi  itnd  which  is  also  the  reading 
of  the  Ppshito.  The  Samaritan  (}odex  and  Ver- 
sion, the  former  by  its  reading  HT  "^P,  «*  visions,*' 

and  the  hater,  "^T^i  "mysteries,**  seem  to  ikvor 

the  idea  —  which  is  perhaps  the  expUnatfon  of  the 
sacrifices  there  —  that  Kiijath-Chutzoth  was  a 
place  of  sacred  or  oracular  reputation.  The  Tar- 
gum  Pseudojon,  gives  it  as  "  the  streets  of  the 
great  city,  the  city  of  Sihon.  the  same  is  Birosa,*' 
apparently  identifying  it  with  Kiijathaim  (see  note 
to  p.  1M4.)  6. 

KIR'JATH-JE'ARIM  (D"*"]^^.  'fj :  inJxit 
Xm^ifk  and  *Iap/y,  Kopta^iiyf/i  [<%  of  foregU]^ 
Mid  once  ir6\is  Kapiaeiaptfi;  Alex,  the  same,  ex- 
cepting [in  some  cases]  the  termination  tlfi;  [Vat. 
•ci/A,  *«<y;  there  are  other  variations  not  here  no- 
ticed;] Joseph.  KmpiaOniptfM'-  Cnriathiarim\  a 
eity  which  played  a  not  unimportant  part  in  the 
history  of  the  Chosen  People.  We  first  enooun- 
.er  it  as  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  Gibeonites 
(Josh.  ix.  17):  it  next  occurs  as  one  of  theland- 
jiarks  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Judah  (zv.  9), 
and  a«  tne  point  at  which  the  western  and  south- 
em  boundaiius  of  Bei\jamin  coincided  (xviii.  14, 
15);  and  in  the  two  last  passages  we  find  that  it 
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bon  tiioCher,  periiaps  earlier,  name  —  that  if  fka 
great  Canaanlte  deity  Baal,  namely  Baalab« 
and  Rirjath-Baal.  It  is  included  among  tfat 
towns  of  Judah  (zv.  60),  and  there  is  some  reaaoa 
fbr  believing  that  under  the  shortened  form  of 
KiRjATH  it  is  also  named  among  those  of  Beqja* 
min,  as  might  atmoit  be  expected  from  the  poaitioa 
it  occupied  on  the  confines  of  each.  Some  conaid« 
erations  bearing  on  this  will  be  found  under  Kib* 
JATH  and  GtBBAH.  It  is  included  in  thegeneab- 
gies  of  Judah  (1  Clir.  ii.  60,  62)  as  founded  by,  or 
descended  firom,  Srobal,  the  son  of  Ca]d>ben-Har, 
and  as  having  in  its  turn  sent  out  the  coloniea  of 
the  Ithrites,  Puhites,  Sbumathites,  and  Bllahraitet, 
and  tboee  of  Zonh  and  Eshtaol.  «*  Behind  Kiijatb- 
Jearim  **  the  band  of  Danites  pitched  their  camp  be>- 
fore  their  expedition  to  Mount  Ephnim  and  Laiih. 
leaving  their  name  attached  to  the  spot  for  king  after 
(Judg.  sriiL  12).  [BIaiiankh-dah.]  Hitherto, 
beyond  tlie  eariy  sanctity  implied  in  ita  bearing  the 
name  of  Baal^  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
Kiijath-jearim.  It  was  no  doubt  this  reputatioo 
for  sanctity  whieh  made  the  people  of  Beth-efaemerii 
appeal  to  ita  inhabitants  to  relieve  them  of  the  Aik 
of  Jehovah,  whieh  was  bringing  such  calamities  on 
their  untutored  inexperience.  From  their  place  in 
the  valley  they  looked  anxiously  for  acnne  eminence, 
which,  according  to  the  bdief  of  those  days,  should 
be  the  appropriate  seat  for  so  powerful  a  Deity  — 
*<  Who  is  able  to  stand  before  the  face  of  Jehovah, 
this  holy  God,  and  to  whom  shall  He  (or  LXX^ 
the  ark  of  Jehovali)  go  *p  fh>ni  us  ?  **  "  And  they 
sent  to  the  bihabitants  of  Kiijath-jearira,  saying, 
the  Philistines  have  brought  back  the  ark  of  Je- 
hovah, come  ye  down  and  /ttch  it  ttp  to  yon  ** 
(1  Sam.  vi.  20,  21).     In  this  high-place  ~» the 

hili  **  (n^ :;iSin)  —  under  the  charge  of  Eleaar, 
son  of  Abina^ab,^  the  ark  remained  fbr  twenty  y«sn 
(xii,  2),  during  which  period  the  spot  became  the 
resort  of  pilgrims  fhm  all  parta,  anxious  to  oflfer 
sacrifices  and  perform  vows  to  Jehovah  (Joseph. 
Aul.  vi.  a,  §  1).  At  theckwe  of  that  time  Kiijath- 
Jearim  lost  its  sacred  treasure,  on  its  removal  by 
DavU  to  the  house  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittitc 
(1  Chr.  zUi.  6,  6:  2  Chr.  i.  4;  2  Sam.  vi.  % 
Ac.).  It  Is  very  remarkable  and  suggestive  that  in 
the  account  of  this  transaction  the  aneieni  and 
heathen  name  Baal  is  retained.  In  fact,  in  2  Sam. 
vi.  2  —  probably  the  original  statement  —  the  name 
Baale  is  used  without  any  explanation,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  of  Kigath-jcarim.  In  the  attnaioBi 
to  this  transaction  in  Ps.  exxxii.  6,  the  name  ii 
obscurely  indicated  as  the  **  vrood  **  —  Sftutr^  the 
toot  of  Kiijath-y«irim.  We  are  further  told  that 
its  people,  with  those  of  Chephirah  and  Beeroth, 
743  in  number,  returned  fh>m  captirity  (Ndi.  viL 
29;  and  see  Esn  ii.  26,  where  the  luuaoe  is 
K.-ARtM,  and  1  Esdr.  v.  19,  KtRtATHiARiUB). 
We  also  hear  of  a  prophet  URWAH-ben-Shemaiah, 
a  native  of  the  pUuee,  who  enfbroed  the  vrarainga 
of  Jeremiah,  and  was  cruelly  murdered  by  Jelioi»> 
kim  (Jer.  sxri.  20,  Ac.),  but  of  thepkoe  wekuow 
nothing  beyond  what  has  been  already  said.  A 
tradition  is  mentfoned  by  Adriebomius  (Dfter.  i 
&  Dan.  §  17),  though  vrithout  stating  hia  awthoiv 
ty,  that  It  WM  the  native  place  of  ^  Sechaiiah, 


a  In  1  Ohr.  xill.  6,  the  Tolcpate  has 
mim  for  the  BaaJah  of  the  Hebrew  text 

»  Kh;|aUi-inriio  Is  not  stated  to  have  bean  aOottsd 
)» lb*  Uvitau,  but  it  to  difficult  to  rapiMSt  that  AMb> 
wen  not  Lsvttes.     TUs  %\ 


rsndsrsd  <*  aanettflad  •*  («» 


and  tkM  taee  of  the  word  rsndsrsd  <* 
1),  wiU  be  notlesd  undsr  Uvins.  On  the 
It  Is  nmaikable  that  Beth-shcmash,  Dram 
Atk  was  ssBt  awi^,  waa  a  dty  of  (ha 
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rf  Jtbcwidk,  Tho  WM  iklD  bttmai  tin  altar  wd 
Iba  Tanph."  ■ 

IV  EuMbiu*  uidJBwiie  ( OwMi,  "Oriathurlm  "I 
*  appMn  to  hmn  bera  ndl  luiown,  Thaj  dMcriba 
K  M  •  tiltags  It  tfae  ninth  (or,  >.  s.  "Bui,"  tenth) 
■ila  beCWBcn  Jmiulnn  uid  Dkitpalii  (Ljdda). 
With  Uiia  dncriptlon,  ind  U»  femur  of  tbew  tin> 
£rtuieea  tgrra  I'roeopiui  fm  Kduid.  p.  503].  It 
wu  iwined  (or  Dr.  Kobinnn  {BibL  Am.  ti.  11)  to 
diacanr  tlut  thng  Kquimnoitt  ire  taeilj  flil- 
UIhI  in  the  modern  village  of  Kuritl  ti-fnab  — 
BOW  tmQj  knovQ  m  Aiii  6'oiA,  from  the  robbo^  ! 
chief  whcae  heid-qiiulen  It  mi  —  at  the  outern 
nd  of  the  W.:di/  Aly,  on  tlie  rood  from  Jafb  to 
JcTUKleni-  And.  indwd,  if  the  (titement  of  Euie- 
Irio*  oontMtiFd  the  onij  oondllioni  to  be  met,  the 
tlinlifieation  itould  be  eerlun.  It  doti  not,  bov- 
iTo-,  to  vfdl  igree  wilb  the  Kquimnentt  of  1  Sun. 
ri.  The  diituoe  fnnn  Beth^beDieeh  (Am  Bktnil 
h  Hoiidnble  — not  1m  tbM  la  bUm— thral^ 
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k  rarj  anerm  oomitry,  with  no  nppnniKie  of  ao} 
n»d  erer  baring  eileied  (Rob.  iil.  I5T).  NdthM 
la  It  at  all  In  pMiimitj  to  BetUehem  (Ephiatuh), 
which  would  Ken)  to  be  Implied  in  Pa.  cuiil.  t| 
though  thia  latter  fumgt  la  ter;  obacure.  WO- 
llama  (Holy  dig)  andsTon  to  iitnUtj  Ki^Jalb- 
jevim  witii  Deir  tt-HiKta,  not  1^  Aln  Skent.  BM 
thla,  though  tuffldentij  near  the  latter  place,  don 

tltenfare,  lor  tbe  pnaent,  conalder  Kwritt  tl-EnM 
aa  the  repreaentative  of  Kiijath-jearim. 

The  modem  DUne.  difliring  ttoia  tlie  andeal 
onlr  in  Ita  latlo'  portion,  lignifiea  the  -ttajol 
gnpai"  the  ancient  name,  ir  Interpreted  a«  11^ 
brew,  the  "citj  of  foreXa."  Such  iuterpRtatknt 
of  tfaeee  rerj  antique  nams  muat  be  reeeiTsd  wllh 
great  caution  on  account  of  the  tendeiiej  whM 
eiiita  univenallj  to  alter  the  namea  oC  plaeea  ind 
pnooB  ao  Uwt  th^  ahaH  oontain  a  meuliig  In  tba 
iBCDaga  of  tba  co«Db7.    In  th«  |a«aait  «•••  •« 


Uf  e  the  plar  m  Uu  MM*  b  Ft.  null.  «,  alrodj 
■otked,  the  autheritj'  ot  Jamie  (Cbnm.  in  /i. 
nil.  II,  who  rcDdcn  It  viHi  nhama,  and  the 
taatlmxi}  of  ■  recent  tniTtller  (Tobler.  Dritlr  ICnn- 
^-Mp,  1TB,  1B7),  irtio  in  On  Immediate  neti;hl«r- 
hoid,  on  the  ridge  prabablj  anawering  to  Blount 


G«.]: 


JlJt) 


e  that,  -  for  i 


,a  jet  t 


a   (fri 


,  bin  0 


bigb- 


placa  on  whleb  the  ark  wu  dqoiltad  ii  itcognbaible 
at  KHritt  ti-Kivb.  G. 

■  An  old  Golhie  church  tt  Ktiritt  tl-Emb  boill 
bj  the  Craiadei  ia  an  objeot  of  monmliil  intereat 
to  the  tnTells.  It  la  one  of  the  moat  perfect 
CWatian  rolna  of  thb  daaoriptlon  In  Paleatine. 
Thetiteckir«allaara«ell|naffiad,and  the  aials, 


■  na  nwiHon  of  K<i#k*i<u*'>  (Alaa.  Ki^wfumi) 
to  Iha  LZX.  er  J<a)i.  UL  W,  pmlM;  frawiifa  t 
■  laflkii  id  Uk  Hebnw  Klqalh-Adaia,  "  tki 


ind  probflbly  an  eaHler, 
m  porta  Pit  place  in  the  I 


•woiuutnn':  CoHaiktrtiifi),  ■  nam 

^|J  (Joah.  IT.  W),  *a  another, 

ippeDation  fur  Ukuir,  au 

juntAingofJudiih.  not  hr 

from  Heb' 

KnUATii-Sr.riiER.  Whence  the  name  l>  denred 
we  bare  no  clew,  and  ita  meaning  baa  giren  riau  t« 
a  nhaty  of  ooiyecturea  (ace  Keil,  Jo*aa,  oi  i.  Vi\ 
Ewaid,  fiadi..  i  334,  mlc).  That  of  Uoaiiur 
(TAei.  963)  ia,  thai  lauuU,  ii  a  conlmetion  of  *n» 
iniHMA  =  a  palm-biaiicb,  and  thua  that  Klijath- 
aannah  lathe  "city  of  paloii."  But  thla,  thoogb 
adopted  bj  SUnlej  {S.  4  P.  101,  fiU),  i>  opa.M 
the  objection  that  palmt  wen  not  tnea  of  tha 
mountain  dlilrict,  where  KldatbiHiDah  waa  alt- 
Dated,  but  of  the  rallcja  {S.  4  P.  IM). 

It  wilt  be  obaerred  that  the  I^X.  inteapret  both 
thla  name  and  Kiijath-aepher  alilie.  0. 

•  Tlid  Ajao)a(gi  of  the  name  at  praoit  aean* 
ahn~at  hopdod;  olMema,  and  anj  eiplanitlon 
(bonded  on  that  baaia  mtiat  be  nnootaln.  It  hit 
be*.  tngRarted  that  HSp  may  nmu  the  patan- 
bnudi  or  leaf  la  uaed  for  writing  porpoaca,  aa  It 
'    Aka  at  the  protnt  ittj. 
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If  this  were  lo,  Kujath-sannah  and  Ki^atb-sepber 
mmld  differ  only  as  referring  the  one  to  the  books 
written  or  preavved  in  the  place  and  tlie  other  to 
the  material  out  of  which  they  were  made.  If  the 
pahn  trees  themselves  did  not  grow  there  (though 
several  are  found  now  even  at  Jerusalem),  the  leaves 
eould  have  been  procured  elsewhere  and  brought 
thither.  If  the  later  name  Uebir  (which  see)  sig- 
nifies "  sacred  recess,**  **  sanctuary "  (Jerome, 
oraculum),  it  then  simply  points  back  by  a  less 
definite  designation  to  the  ancient  character  of  the 
town  (shadowed  forth  in  the  other  nauies)  as  the 
seat  of  some  religious  cultus  among  the  old  Canaan* 
ites.  U. 

KIR'JATH-SSnPHER  PSD  '^  [eUy  of 
th€  book  or  viHting] :  in  Judg.  I.  11,  KaptuBa-t^lp 
[Vat.  Ke^uurvwfop]  ir6\is  ypafjLfidrtty;  in  ver. 
is,  and  in  Josh,  the  ibst  word  is  omitted :  Cariath' 
tepher)^  the  early  name  of  the  dty  Debir,  which 
Auther  had  the  name  —  doubtless  lUao  an  eaiiy  one 
—  of  KiRJATH-SA^NAH.  Kitjath-sepher  occurs 
only  in  the  account  of  the  capture  of  the  place  by 
Othniel,  who  gained  thereby  the  hand  of  his  wife 
Achsah,  Caleb's  daughter  (Josh.  xv.  16,  16;  and 
in  the  exact  repetition  of  the  narrati^'e,  Judg.  I.  11, 
12).  In  this  narrative,  a  document  of  unmistak- 
ably early  eliaracter  (Ewald,  Gesch.  U.  373,  374), 
it  is  stated  that  •*  the  name  of  Debir  before  was 
Kiijath-sepher."  Ewald  coi\jectures  that  the  new 
Dame  was  given  it  by  the  conquerors  on  account 
of  its  retired  position  on  the  back  «  —  the  south  or 
southwestern  sk>pes — of  the  mountains,  possibly  at 
or  about  the  modem  el-Burj\  a  few  miies  W.  of 
€d~Dhoh€riiffh  {Gtich,  ii.  373,  note).  But  what- 
ever the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
place  may  be,  that  of  the  Canaanite  name  must 
certainly  be  more  obscure.  It  is  generally  assumed 
to  mean  ^  city  of  book  *'  (from  the  Hebrew  word 
Sepher  =  book)^  and  it  has  been  made  the  founda- 
tion for  theories  of  the  amount  of  literary  culture 
possessed  by  the  Canaanites  (Keil,  Joiua^  x.  39; 
Kwald,  i.  324).  But  such  theories  are,  to  ny  the 
least,  premature  during  the  extreme  uncertainty  as 
to  the  meaning  of  these  very  ancient  names.* 

The  old  name  would  appear  to  have  been  still  in 
existence  in  Jerome's  time.  If  we  may  understand 
bis  allusion  in  the  epitaph  of  Paula  (§  11),  where 
he  translates  it  vincuiuin  iiUerarwn.    [Comp.  KiR- 

JATII-ARBA.J 

KIR  OF  MOAB  (aWIO  '^^7  [waa  or  /or- 

^/ication  of  Moab] :  rh  t^Tyos  r^s  Meea$lri9os 
[Vat.  Sin.  -fiti-] :  murtu  Moab\  one  of  ^e  two 
chief  strongholds  of  Moab,  the  other  being  Ar  op 
Moab.  The  name  occurs  only  in  Is.  xv.  1,  though 
the  place  is  probably  referred  to  under  the  names 
of  KiK-iiBUKS,  KiK-HARASKTH,  etc.  The  dew  to 
its  identification  is  given  us  by  the  Targum  on 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  which  for  the  above  names 

has  M^^lp9  Cracoa,  in^?»  Crnc^  almost  identical 

with  the  name  Kerak^  by  whieh  the  site  of  an  im- 
portant city  in  a  high  and  very  strong  position  at 
the  S.  £.  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  known  at  this  day. 
The  chain  of  evidence  for  the  identification  of  Kerak 
with  Rir-Moab  is  very  satisfactory.     Under  the 

a  Taking  Debir  to  mean  ao  (U/yfinn,  or  Innsrmost 
fsesss,  as  It  doss  In  1  K.  vl.  6,  10,  fte.  (A.  Y. 
«esaels*>). 

»  to  Om  Ttairam  It  Is  wndswd  by  ^3")^   'p^ 


KIR  OF  MOAB 

UMse  of  XapoKfuiBa  it  is  mentiooed  in    je  Aet 
ol  the  Council  of  Jeniialem,  a.  d.  636  (Rebnd,  PaL 
p.  633),  by  the  geographers  Ptolemy  and  Stephamis 
of  Byzantium  (HeUnd,  pp.  463,  706).  In  A.  D.  1131 
under  King  Kuloo,  a  castle  was  built  there  whiek 
liecame  an  important  station   for  the  Cnisaden 
Here,  in  a.  d.  1183,  they  sustained  a  fruitleas 
attack  from  Saladin  and  his  brother  (Bohaeddin, 

ViL  Sal,  ch.  S5),  the  place  being  as  impregnable 
as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Eliaha  (9  K.  iiL  85). 
It  was  then  the  chief  city  of  Arabia  Stamda  or 
PetracentU ;  it  is  specified  as  in  the  Btlka^  and  is 
distinguished  from  «<Moab'*  or  "Rabbet,*'  the 
ancient  Ar-Moab,  and  from  the  Motu  reffolig 
(Schultens,  Index  Gtogr.  *<  Caracha'*;  see  also  the 
remarks  of  Cesenius,  Jeioin,  517,  and  his  notes  to 
the  German  transl.  of  Burckhardt  ^).  Hie  Cmsa- 
ders  in  error  believed  it  to  be  Petra,  and  that  name 
is  frequently  attached  to  it  in  the  writings  of  Wil- 
liam of  Tyre  and  Jacob  de  Vitry  (see  quotationa  in 
Kob.  BiU.  Rtt.  ii.  167).  This  error  is  perpetuated 
in  the  Greek  Church  to  the  present  day;  and  the 
bishop  of  Petra,  whose  office,  as  representative  of 
the  Patriarch,  it  is  to  produce  the  holy  fire  at 
Easter  in  the  **  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  **  at  Jeru- 
salem (Stanley,  S.  4"  P-  467),  is  in  reality  biabop 
of  Kerak  (Seetaen,  Rtuen,  u.  358;  Burckh.  387). 

.  llie  moidem  Kerak  is  known  to  us  through  the 
descriptions  of  Burckhardt  (379-^390),  Irby  (eh. 
vii.),  Seetcen  (Reisen,  i.  412,  413),  and  De  Saulcy 
(La  Mer  Mmtt,  i.  355,  Ac.);  and  these  fully  bear 
out  the  interpretation  gi^ien  above  to  the  name  — 
the  "fortress,"  as  oontradistinguished  fW>m  the 
"  metropolis*'  (Ar)  of  the  country,  L  e.  Kabbath- 
Moab,  the  modem  RttUm.  It  lies  about  6  miles 
S.  of  the  last-named  place,  and  some  ten  miles 
from  the  Dead  Sea,  upon  the  pUt«au  of  highlaiids 
which  forms  this  part  of  the  country,  not  bx  from 
the  western  edge  of  the  pUteau.  Its  sitoatioD  is 
truly  remaricable.  It  is  built  upon  the  top  ol  a 
steep  hill,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  deep  and 
narrow  valley,  which  again  is  compietdy  indoaed 
by  mountains  rising  higtier  than  the  town,  and 
overlooking  it  on  all  ddes.  It  must  haw  been  fttxn 
these  surrounding  hdghts  that  the  Israelite  stingers 
buried  their  vollks  of  stones  after  the  captuns  of 
the  place  bad  proved  impossible  (2  K.  iu.  25).  The 
town  itself  is  encompassed  by  a  wall,  to  iriiieh, 
when  perfect,  there  were  but  two  entnuaeea,  one  to 
the  south  and  the  other  to  the  north,  cut  or  tim- 
nelled  through  the  ridge  of  the  natural  rock  below 
the  wall  for  a  length  of  100  to  120  feet.  Tlie  wall 
is  defended  by  several  huge  towcn,  and  the  western 
extremity  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  an  enonnoiiB 
mass  of  buildings — on  the  south  the  castle  or  keep, 
on  the  north  the  seraglio  of  El-Meiek  edh-Dbahir. 
Between  these  two  buildings  is  apparently  a  third 
exit,  leading  to  the  Dead  Sea.  (A  map  of  the  site 
and  a  view  of  part  of  the  keep  will  be  found  in  the 
AthM  to  De  Saulcy,  La  Mtr  Morle,  etc.,  feiuIleB 
8,  20).  The  latter  shows  well  the  way  in  wfaaoh 
the  town  is  inclosed.  The  walls,  the  keep,  and 
seraglio  are  mentioned  by  Lyneh  {Rqforty  Maj  % 
pp.  19, 20),  whose  aeooont,  though  interesting, 
tains  nothing  new.    The  elevation  of  the  town 


<'  dty  of  prtnoss  » (ipx^    ^ss  Bnxtorf; 
217. 

e  QsssnliMszpfessM  It  as  follows:  ^  ArMoah^ 
Moabs  glstehsam  l«w  odsr  erfts  MoMtmmm  . 
nnd  dis  Bwf  dss  UaAH  Kta^Msab  *>  (Buekbaii^ 
1064). 


KI8H 

kMdly  \m  ks  than  8000  ftei  above  the  «a  (Potter, 
AAk  60).  From  the  heighto  immediately  ootdde 
It,  nair  a  rained  moaqne,  a  vieir  it  obtained  of  the 
DrndSea^and  in  dear  weather  of  Bethlehem  and 
Jeraaakm  (Seetsen,  Bmet^  I  418;  Schvan,  817). 

G. 

KISH(lZ^*»n  [peril.  6oi0,Qea.]:Kff;  [Vat.  Alex. 
K«it,  and  to  Laehm.  Tlaoh.  TVee.  in  Acta:]  Citf. 
Vn^.  and  A.  Y.,  Aeta  ziiL  91).  'L  A  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Bei\)amin  and  the  fiunOy  of  Ifatri,  aooord- 
iqg  to  1  Sam.  z.  91,  tlionj^h  denended  ftom  Becher 
aeeofdinff  to  1  Chr.  viL  8,  compared  with  1  Sam. 
iz.  1.  ^BOinEB.]  He  was  son  of  Nv,  brother 
•0  Abner,  and  flither  to  King  SaoL  Gibeah  or 
Gibeon  aeems  to  have  been  the  teat  of  the  fiunily 
torn  the  time  of  Jehiel,  othenHae  called  Abiel 
(1  Sam.  ziT.  61),  Klah*8  gnmdfioher  (1  Chr.  iz. 

«)- 

S.  Son  of  JeUel,  and  mide  to  the  preceding 
a  Chr.  [viii.  80,]  is.  86). 

3.  [KitfOiot;  Vat.  Alex.  Kcicraiof.]  A  Bei^ar 
mite,  great  gnmdfiither  of  Mordecai,  who  was  taken 
captive  at  the  time  that  Jeconiah  was  carried  to 
Babylon  (&th.  ii.  6) 

4.  A  Merarite,  of  the  house  of  Mahli,  of  the 
tribe  of  LevL  His  sons  married  the  daughters  of 
hie  brother  Eleasar  (1  Chr.  zziU.  21,  23,  zziv.  28, 
29),  apparently  about  the  time  of  King  Saul,  or 
eariy  in  the  reign  of  David,  mnce  Jeduthun  the 
dJiger  vraa  the  son  of  Kish  (1  Chr.  vi.  44,  A.  V., 
compared  with  9  Chr.  zzix.  12).  In  the  last  cited 
place,  »  Kish  the  son  of  Abdi,**  in  the  reign  of 
Hcaekiah,  must  denote  the  Levitical  house  or  divia- 
ion,  under  its  chief,  rather  than  an  individual, 
f  JnnuA.]  The  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  vi.  shows 
thai,tboi«:fa  Kish  is  called  (*the  son  of  Mahli" 
(I  Chr.  zziiL  91),  yet  eight  generations  intervened 
betwem  him  and  BCahli.  In  the  corrupt  text  of 
1  Chr.  zv.  the  name  is  written  Kiuhaiah  at  ver.  17, 
and  far  JeAUkun  is  written  Ethan,  [Jeduthun.] 
At  1  Chr.  vi.  99  (44,  A.  V.)  it  is  written  KUhi. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  name  Kish  may  have 
passed  into  the  tribe  of  Levi  from  ihat  of  Benjamin, 
owii^^  to  the  residence  of  the  latter  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  which  might  lead 
to  Iniermairiages  (1  Chr.  viii.  28,  32). 

A.  C/.  H. 

KISH1  (^^\>  [peril.  Jehovah*i  bow,  Ges.]: 

Ks^ ;  [Vat  Kci^oi ;]  Alex.  Kcicrar :  CWsi),  a 
Merarite,  and  &ther  or  ancestor  of  Ethan  the 
minstrel  (1  Chr.  vi.  44).    The  form  in  which  his 

•  KisiMA  Is  fhm  W\p,  to  be  bent,  or  (ortnons ; 

Kkhion  from  ilQ^i?,  to  be  hard  (Thes.  mi,  1248). 

fr  By  sooM  this  wu  —  with  the  usual  cxmTing  to 

the  naoM  of  a  plafoe  mean  something  —  developed 

X'  tw^  Kt^vwv,  **  the  torrent  of  the  ivy  bushes  *^ 

s.  V.  Imfilp),  just  as  the  name  of  Kldron 

(Xil^Mr)  was  nude  rm¥  lUl^wr,  <*  of  the  oedais.*' 

(Onaon;  Kmaoir.] 

«  The  term  coupled  with  the  Klshon  in  Judg.  v.  21, 

D^P^*T)?n,  in  A.  T.  "  that  aneunt  river,'*  has  been 

feiy  varldosly  leodersd  by  the  old  Interpreters  L  It 
Is  taken  ae  a  proper  name,  and  thus  apparently  that 
ef  a  disclnel  etnam— tn  eome  MBS.  of  the  I.XX., 
■"■lyi^  (eee  Bahrdt*B  ^feceyila);  by  Jerome,  in  the 
Talkie,  tontm  Oadumtm  ;  In  the  Peshlto  end  Ai»Me 
venAoBS,  OvwiM.  This  view  is  also  taken  by  jfen- 
jMBfai  ef  Tndela,  who  speaks  of  the  river  elese  lo| 
Aees  (deabtlsM  ■sanh^  thsseb*  the  Belns)  as  the! 

99 
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name  appears  in  the  Vulg.  is  supported  by  99  ef 
Kennicott*s  MSS.  In  1  Chr.  xv.  17  he  is  called 
KusHAiAH,  and  KuH  in  1  Chr.  xxiiL  91,  zzh 
29. 

KI8H10N (r'»0?n  [hardneu]:  Kun^w;  [Vat. 
Kturuy;]  Alex.  Kttrivwi  Ceston),  one  of  the  towns 
on  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xiz. 
20),  which  with  its  suburbs  was  allotted  to  the 
Genhonite  Levites  (xxi.  28;  though  in  this  ptaes 
the  name  —  identiol  in  the  original  —  is  incor- 
rectly given  in  the  A.  V.  Kuron).  If  the  Judg- 
ment of  Gesenius  may  be  accepted,  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  the  name  Kishion  and  that  of  the 
river  Kishon,  since  as  Hebrew  words  they  are  de- 
rivable from  distinct  roots.^  But  it  would  seem 
very  questionable  how  far  so  archaic  a  name  as  that 
of  the  Kishon,  mentioned,  as  it  is,  in  one  of  the 
eariiest  records  vre  possess  (Judg.  v.),  can  be  treated 
as  Hebrew.  No  trace  of  the  situation  of  Kishion 
however  exists,  nor  can  it  be  inferred  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  ascertain  whether  any  connection  was  likdy 
to  have  existed  between  the  town  and  the  river. 

KI'SHON  (]V^  [eee  above]  :  ^  Ki^ifir , 
[Vat  Kuavwi]  Alex.  ^  KtaMv:  CesUm),  an  in- 
accurate mode  of  representing  (.loeh.  xxi.  28)  the 
name  which  on  its  other  occurrence  is  correctly 
given  as  Kishion.  In  the  list  of  Levitical  citiea 
in  1  Chr.  vi.  its  place  ia  occupied  by  Kkdesm 
(ver.  72). 

KI'SHON,  THE  RIVER  (pO^'^r?  ^W 
[torrentj  JT.,  1.  e.  bending  Uttlfj  terpentine^  Cos.] 
6  }c*iMh^s  Kto-wK,  KtaaSvJ^  and  Keur&p;  [Vat 
uniformly,  and]  Alex,  ususlly  Kttavn  torrem 
Ci»on\  a  torrent  or  winter  stream  of  central  Pales 
tine,  Uie  scene  of  two  of  the  grandest  achievemenli 
of  Isnelite  history  —  the  defeat  of  Sisera,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  by  Elyah. 

Unless  it  be  alluded  to  in  Josh.  xix.  11  ss  *«lhs 
torrent  &cing  Jokneam  "  —  and  if  KaimAn  be  Jek- 
neam,  the  deecription  is  very  accurate — the  Kkhen 
ia  not  mentk>neid  in  describing  the  poeseesions  of 
the  tribes.  Indeed  its  name  occurs  only  ia  con- 
nection with  Uie  two  great  events  just  rsiinsed  to 
(Judg.  iv.  7,  13,  V.  21;e  Ps.  kxxiii.  9  — here  in- 
accurately »  Kison; "  and  1  K.  xviU.  40). 

The  ffakr  MukOtta,  the  modem  representatlw 
of  the  Kishon,  is  the  drain  by  which  the  waters  of 
the  plain  of  ElKlraelon,  and  of  the  mountains  which 
inclose  that  plain,  namely,  Ormel  and  the  Samaiia 
range  on  the  south,  the  mountains  of  (xalilee  on 

D^DIlp  bn3.     2.  As  an  epithet  of  the  KUum 

Itself:  LXX.,  x«WK^Ep^yw  Apxa^*""*  Aqnlla,  kcwmw, 
perliaps  intending  to  Imply  a  scorching  wind  or  simoom 
ss  acoompanying  the  rising  of  the  watois ;  Sjmmachns, 
•iytmv  or  aiyw,  periiaps  alluding  to  the  swUt  spring- 
ing of  the  torrent  (oXytK  is  used  tw  high  waves  bj 
Artemklorus).  The  Tsrgum,  adhsrlng  to  the  slgnliloa» 
tioD  n ancient,"  expands  the  seotenee^"  the  torrant 
in  which  were  shown  signs  and  wanders  to  Israel  of 
old  ; "  and  this  miiaenlous  toirent  a  later  Jewish  tra- 
dition (preserved  In  the  Cmnmentarius  in  Oantieum 
Debborm,  ascribed  to  Jerome)  wouU  identic  with  the 
Red  Sea,  the  scene  of  the  ffraateet  marvels  hi  Ismail 
hiaUxrj.  The  rendering  of  the  A.  T.  is  supported  by 
Mendelseohn,  Oesenios,  Xwald,  and  other  eminent  mod- 
em scholars.  But  is  it  no*  pnsiJMi  that  the  term  msy 
"•fbr  to  an  ancient  tribe  of  Kedttntan— wanderers  ttam 
the  eastora  dsssrls  —  who  had  In  remote  aattqull* 
settled  oo  the  Kishon  ce  ene  eC  tta  trihotaiy  wadlss* 
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Iks  north,  and  Gflboa, «« Little  Hennon  **  (so  caUed), 
■nd  Tabor  oo  the  eait,  find  their  way  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. Ita  oonne  ia  in  a  durection  nearly  due 
N.  W.  along  the  lower  part  of  the  plain  nearest  the 
foot  of  the  Samarian  hills,  and  dose  beneath  the 
veij  diflh  of  Oannel  (11u>maon,  Land  and  Book,  2d 
ed.  p.  486),  breaking  through  the  hilb  which  separate 
the  plain  of  Esdniebn  from  the  maritime  plaLin  of 
Acre,  by  a  very  narrow  pass,  beneath  the  eminence 
of  HarotMeh  or  Sard,  which  is  believed  still  to 
niain  a  traoe  of  the  name  of  Harosheth  of  the 
Gentiles  (Thomson,  p.  437).  It  has  two  principal 
feeders:  the  first  from  Dtbwrieh  (Dabenth),  on 
Mount  Tabor,  the  N.  E^  angle  of  the  phiin ;  and 
secondly,  from  JeSMtn  (Gilboa)  and  Jenvn  (Engan- 
nun)  on  the  S.  £.  Hie  very  huge  perennial  spring 
of  the  last-named  place  may  be  said  to  be  the  origin 
of  the  remote  part  of  the  Kuhon  (Thomson,  p.  435). 
It  is  also  fed  by  the  copious  spring  of  Lfjjvn,  the 
stream  irom  which  is  probably  Uie  **  waters  of 
Megiddo*'  (Van  deVelde,  353;  Porter,  Handbook, 
p.  886).  During  the  winter  and  spring,  and  after 
Hidden  storms  of  rain,  the  upper  part  of  the  Kishon 
flowi  with  a  Tery  strong  torrent;  so  strong,  that 
in  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor,  April  16,  1799,  some 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  defeat  of  Siaera  were 
reproduced,  many  of  the  fugitive  Turlts  being 
drowned  in  the  wady  from  Deburieh,  which  then 
Inundated  a  part  of  the  plain  (Burckhardt,  p.  339). 
At  the  same  seasons  the  ground  about  Ltjjun 
(M^ddo)  where  the  principal  encounter  with  Siaera 
would  seem  to  have  taken  place,  becomes  a  morass, 
impassable  for  even  single  travellera,  and  truly  de- 
structive A  for  a  huge  honie  like  bis  army  (Prokesch, 
In  Rob.  11.  364;  Thomson,  p.  436). 

But  like  most  of  the  scHaUled  "  rivers ''  of  Pales- 
tina,  the  perennial  stream  forxnB  but  a  small  part  of 
the  Kishon.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
Us  upper  portion  is  dry,  and  the  stream  confined  to 
a  few  miles  next  the  sea.  The  sources  of  this 
perennial  portion  proceed  ftt>m  the  roots  of  Carmel 
— the  **vast  fountains  called  Sa*a(Ryth^  about 
thsae  miles  east  of  Chaife  "  (Thomson,  p.  435),  and 
those,  apparently  still  more  copious,  described  by 
Shaw  (Rob.  ii.  365),^  as  bursting  forth  from  be- 
neath .the  eastern  brow  of  Carmel,  and  discharging 
of  themselves  "a  river  half  as  big  as  the  Isis.** 
It  enters  the  sea  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bay  of 
AUea,  about  two  miles  east  of  Chaifa,  **  in  a  deep 
toitnous  bed  between  banks  of  loamy  soil  some  15 
feet  high,  and  15  to  20  yards  apart"  (Porter, 
Handbook^  pp.  383,  384).  Between  the  mouth  and 
the  town  the  shore  is  lined  by  an  extensive  grove 
of  date-palms,  one  of  the  finest  in  Palestine  (Van 
de  Telde,  p.  289). 

The  part  of  the  Kishon  at  which  the  prophets  of 
Baal  were  slaughtered  by  Elgah  was  doubtless  close 
below  the  spot  on  Carmel  wha«  the  sacrifice  had 
taken  place.  This  spot  is  now  fixed  with  all  but 
toortainty,  as  at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  moun- 

a  ^  Tna  Kithon,  considered,  on  aooonot  of  Its  qnkk- 
lands,  the  tliost  dangerous  river  in  the  land  "  (Van  de 
Velde,  1.  289s 

5  The  repoH  of  Shaw  that  this  spring  Is  ealled  by 
he  people  of  tbe  place  RA»  tl^Ki$kon^  though  dis- 
nlsiriil  with  oontempt  by  ItsMnson  in  his  note,  on  the 
gnrand  that  the  name  K.  Is  nnt  known  to  the  Arabs, 
has  been  eonflnned  to  the  writer  by  the  Bev.  If.  Lea, 
who  raoently  visited  the  spot. 

«  The  Vngllah  reader  dtoold  be  on  his  guard  not 
lo  i«|y  on  the  tmnslallon  of  BenJunln  oontatned  In 
«w  4riMoo  or  Asher  pletUn,  t8l6).    In  the  part  of 
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tain,  to  which  the  name  is  stSI  attadied  cf  « 
Mahrakah,  «the  burning."  [Carmel.]  No 
where  does  the  Kishon  run  so  dose  to  the  moontai* 
as  just  beneath  this  spot  (Van  de  Yelde,  i  394V 
It  is  about  1000  feet  above  the  river,  and  a  pve> 
dpltoiis  ravine  leads  directly  down,  by  which  tha 
victims  were  perhaps  hurried  ^nm  the  sacred  pre. 
eincts  of  the  altar  of  Jehovak  to  their  doom  In  tha 
torrent  bed  below,  at  the  foot  3f  the  mound,  wlueb 
ftx)m  this  circumstance  may  be  called  Tdl  KUk^ 
the  hill  of  the  priests.  Wh  ther  the  Kishon  con- 
tained any  water  at  this  time  we  are  not  told;  that 
required  for  £l\}ah*s  sacrifiee  ^-as  in  all  probabllHj 
obtained  fh)m  the  spring  on  the  mountain  aida 
bek>w  the  plateau  of  tl-Mahrakah.  [Cakmu^ 
vol.  i.  p.  890  a.] 

Of  the  identity  of  the  Kishon  with  the  pnasA 
Nahr  MtthUta  there  can  be  no  question.  Tka 
existence  of  the  sites  of  Tsanaeh  and  Mcigiddo 
along  its  course,  and  the  complete  agreement  of 
the  circumstances  just  named  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  story  of  Elyah,  are  sufficient  to 
satisfy  us  that  the  two  are  one  and  the  same.  But 
it  is  very  remarkable  what  an  absence  there  b  of 
any  oonUnuons  or  traditional  evidence  on  the  point. 
By  Joeephus  the  Kishon  is  never  named,  neither 
does  the  name  occur  in  the  early  Itinersiies  of 
Antoninus  Augustus,  or  the  Bordeaux  FHlgrim. 
Eusebius  and  Jtfome  dismiss  it  in  a  few  words, 
and  note  only  its  origin  in  Tabor  ( (Mom.  "  Ctson  **), 
or  such  part  of  it  as  can  be  seen  thence  {Ep.  ad 
Euitockium,  §  13),  passing  by  entirely  ita  con- 
nection with  Carmd.  Bei\^ln  of  Tudda  visited 
Akka  and  Carmd.  He  mentions  the  river  by 
name  as  **  Nachal  Kishon ;  *' «  but  only  in  the  moat 
cursory  manner.  Brocardus  (cir.  1500)  dcacribcs 
the  western  portion  of  the  stream  with  a  littls 
more  fullness,  but  enlarges  most  on  its  vpptr  or 
eastern  part,  which,  with  the  rictory  of  Bank,  be 
placea  on  the  east  of  Tabor  and  Herman,  aa  dis- 
charging the  water  of  thoae  mountains  into  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (Descr.  Terra  8.  cap.  6,  7).  This  has 
been  shown  by  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl.  Rea.  ii.  864)  to 
aUude  to  the  Wady  el-Birthy  which  runs  down  to 
the  Jordan  a  few  miles  above  Scythopolia.  For 
the  descriptions  of  modem  travdlers,  see  ManndreU 
{Early  Trav.  430);  Robinson  (ii.  882,  Ac,  ill. 
116, 117);  Van  de  Ydde  (324,  Ac);  Stanley  (386, 
838,  855),  and  Thomson  {L(tnd  imd  Book,  efaap. 
xxix.).  G. 

KI'BOK  {fW^P,  [see  abore] :  K^taSw;  Ala. 
Kunrt^yi  Citon),  an  inaccurate  mode  of  repreaent- 
ing  the  name  dsewbere  correctly  given  in  the  A.  Y. 
Kishon  (Pb.  bxxiiL  9  only).  An  additJonal  in- 
cftnsistency  is  the  expression  **  the  brook  of  Kiatm  '* 
—  the  word  "of"  being  redundant  both  here  aoi 
in  Judg.  iv.  13,  and  v.  21.  G. 

KISS.<<  Kissing  the  Hps  by  way  of  nfSoddaum 
salutation  was  not  only  permitted,  but  euatomaiy, 

the  worii  above  referred  to  two  seiious  eiiuui  oeenr. 

(1.)  D'^OJ^TfJ  bllj  Is  rendered  «  Nahr  el-Kelb ; " 
moat  erroneously,  for  the  iV^  e^JKdb  (Lyons)  Is  mate 

than  80  miles  ferther  north.    (2.)   JMli^p^  b?!^    Ii 

randersd  "the  river  Mnkattiia.**  Other' rsaidatiiV 
no  leas  inezaot  oeeur  elsewhere,  which  need  nsS  %s 
noted  here. 

d  L  Tab.  pt^J  :  LXZ.  and  N.  T.  ^04*,  mmm 
tboitmUr.    2.  Aifta.    ni7*^t27^     Iks 
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ittKNissi  near  rdativvs  of  both  nus,  both  in  patri- 
ucbai  mod  in  later  tinMB  (Gen.  zxiz*  11;  Cant, 
riii.  1).  Between  indiTiifoalt  of  the  lame  aei,  and 
in  a  limited  degree  between  thoae  of  diflbKnt  aenif 
the  ki«  on  the  cheek  as  a  mark  of  respeet  or  an 
■et  €i  Mdntatfton  haa  at  all  timet  been  eoatomarr 
in  the  East,  and  oan  hardly  be  nid  to  be  extinct 
even  In  fiorope.  Mention  ia  made  of  it  (I)  be* 
^WMB  patents  and  ehiklren  (Gen.  xxtU.  S6,  87, 
cxxi.  tt,  55,  zlTiiL  10,  1.  1;  Ex.  xriii.  7;  Ruth  L 
1,14;  9Sam.xiT.83;  lK.xix.90;  Luke  xv.  90; 
Tbb.  viL  6,  X.  19):  (9)  between  brothen  or  near 
■nb  wiatiwa  or  intimate  friends  ((Sen.  xxix.  13, 
ixxSi.  4,  xhr.  15;  Ex.  It.  97;  1  Sam.  xx.  41): 
(•)  Iht  MOM  mode  of  salotatioa  between  persons 
Ml  niated,  but  of  equal  rank,  whether  friendly  or 
awBitftd,  is  mentioned  (9  Sam.  xx.  9;  Pi.  buxr. 
10;  IVor.  xxtIL  6;  Luke  vil.  45  (Ist  cfaiuse),  xxii. 
48;  Acts  XX.  37):  (4)  as  a  maik  of  real  or  afActed 
eondaseension  (9  Sam.  xr.  5,  xix.  39):  (5)  respect 
fram  an  infierior  (Luke  tU.  38, 45,  and  perhaps  riii. 
44). 

In  the  Ch&iitian  Ghurch  the  kiss  of  charity  was 
pnotiead  not  only  as  a  fnendly  salutation,  but  as 
ao  net  aymbolical  of  love  and  Christian  brotherhood 
(Rom.  xri.  16;  1  Cor.  xri.  90;  9  Cor.  ziii.  19: 
1  These.  ▼.  96;  1  Pet.  ▼.  14).  It  was  embodied 
In  the  eariy  Christian  offices,  and  has  been  con- 
tinned  in  some  of  those  now  in  use  {ApoeL  Conadt. 
U.  57,  riii.  11;  Just.  Mart.  ApoL  i.  65;  Palmer, 
On  LU.  iL  109,  and  note  from  Du  Cange;  Bing- 
ham, Chritt  Antiq.  b.  xii.  e.  It.  §  5,  vol.  iv.  p.  49, 
b.  iL  e.  xi.  §  10,  toI.  i.  p.  161,  b.  ii.  c.  xix.  §  17,  vol. 
L  p.  979,  b.  It.  e.  ri.  §  14,  vol.  1.  p.  596,  b.  xxii.  c.  iii. 
§  8,  vnL  rii.  p.  316;  see  also  CbdL  JmL  V.  Tit  iU. 
18,  de  Don.  ante  NupL\  Bvmnde,  Pop.  Antiq,  ii. 
67). 

Between  perKms  of  unequal  rank,  the  kiss,  as  a 
marie  either  of  condescension  on  the  one  band,  or 
of  reject  on  the  other,  can  hardly  be  said  to  sur- 
^yt  in  Kurope  except  in  the  case  of  royal  per- 
sonages. In  the  East  it  has  been  oonUnued  with 
fittle  diminution  to  the  present  day.  llie  ancient 
Pernan  custom  among  relatives  is  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  {Cyrop.  i.  4,  §  27),  and  among  inferiors 
towaris  superiors,  whose  feet  and  hands  they  kissed 
(»fr.  vii.  5,  §  39;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  27).  Among  the 
Arabs  the  women  and  children  kiss  the  beards  of 
ftsir  husbands  or  fothers.  The  superior  returns 
the  caiate  by  a  kiss  on  the  forehead.  In  Egypt 
an  iaferior  kisses  the  hand  of  a  superior,  genenlly 
on  the  back,  but  sometimes,  as  a  special  fovor,  on 
the  palm  also.  To  testify  abject  submission,  and 
In  aaking  favors,  the  feet  are  often  kissed  instead 
if  the  hand.  *«  The  son  kisses  the  hand  of  his 
.ither,  the  wife  that  of  her  husband,  the  slave, 
iod  often  the  free  sen'ant,  that  of  the  master. 
Tbe  slaves  and  servants  of  a  grandee  kiss  their 
Ivd's  sleeve  or  the  skirt  of  his  clothing "  (Lane, 
IfodL  Kg.  ii.  9;  Arrieux,  Trav.  p.  151;  Burck- 
hudt,  Trtn.  \.  369;  Niebuhr,  Toy.  i.  399,  ii.  93; 
Layaid,  Nin,  i.  174;  Wellsted,  Arabia,  L  341; 
ffaLwim^  Sketirhu  of  Perwij  p.  971 ;  see  aUrt 


bsiaf  of  txtnalon,  or  possibly  from  the  soand, 
p.  924 :  UCX.  and  N.  T.  ^i|f(i« :  oKMlum. 
a  In  the  paialUl   paassfs  or  Lsv.   xi    the  gUdt 

(HHT^  Is  omSttsd ;  but  the  Hebrew  word  has  In  aU 
pBObaUUty  eivpt  faito  the  text  by  an  error  of  sane 
iBBaHriher.    (See  Ossen.  $  «.,  and  Olidb.) 
5  In  esnlthokifieal  laacnsfs  «  ktis  "  .  *<  glste  » 
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The  written  decreea  of  a  aovereign  are  kissed  Ip 
token  of  respect;  even  the  ground  is  sometimsi 
kissed  by  Orientals  in  the  fullness  of  their  sub- 
mission ((jOI.  xli.  40;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  8;  Ps.  bcxii.  9. 
Is.  xlix.  93;  Mio.  vU.  17;  MaU.xxriii.  9;  Wilkla- 
aon,  Ane.  Eg.  ii.  903;  Layaid,  Nin.  L  974;  Uaimsr, 
a&s.L336). 

Friends  sahiting  each  other  Join  the  right  hand, 
then  each  kisses  his  own  hand,  and  puts  it  to  bis 
lips  and  forehead,  or  breast;  after  a  long  absence 
they  embrace  each  other,  kissing  first  on  the  right 
side  of  the  face  or  neck,  and  th«i  on  the  left,  or  on 
both  sides  of  the  beard  (Lane,  ii.  9,  10;  Irby  and 
Mangles,  p.  116;  Chardin,  Voy.  Iii.  491;  Anrieux, 
/.  c;  Burckhardt,  JVo/es,  L  869;  Russell,  Aleppo, 
L940). 

Kissing  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  a  marie  of 
respect  or  adoration  to  idols  (1  K.  xix.  18;  Hos. 
xiii.  2;  comp.  Cic  Verr,  \y.  43;  Tacitus,  speaking 
of  an  eastern  custom.  Hut.  iii.  94,  and  the  Mo- 
hammedan custom  of  kianng  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca; 
Burekhardt,  TVoo.  L  250,  998,  323;  Crichton, 
Arabia,  Ii.  915).  H.  \V.  P. 

KITB  (n^K,  a«yM  .*  /jrrcVoi,  yb^  :  mten 
miYvuf  f ).  Tlie  Hebrew  word  thus  rendered  ooeun 
in  three  passages,  Lev.  xi.  14,  Deut.  xiv.  13,  and 
Job  xxriii.  7:  in  the  two  former  it  is  translated 
**  kite  '*  in  the  A.  V.,  in  tlie  hitter  *«  \-uIture."  It 
is  enumerated  among  the  twenty  names  of  birds 
mentioned  in  Deut.  xiv.o  (belonging  for  the  most 
part  to  the  order  Raptoret),  which  were  considered 
unclean  by  tlie  Mosaic  Law,  and  forbidden  to  be 
used  as  food  by  the  Israelites.  The  sllusion  in  Job 
nkxie  afibrds  a  clew  to  its  identification.  Tlie  deep 
mines  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  from  which 
the  iabw  of  man  extracts  the  treasures  of  the 
earth  are  there  described  as  **a  track  which  the 
bird  of  prey  hath  not  known,  nor  bath  the  eye  of 
the  ayyak  looked  upon  it.'*  Among  all  birds 
of  prey,  which  are  proverbially  clear-sighted,  the 
ayyo/t  is  thus  distinguished  as  possessed  of  peculiar 
keenness  of  vision,  and  by  this  attribute  alone  is 
it  marked.  Translators  have  been  singulariy  at 
variance  with  r^ard  to  this  bird.  In  the  I^XX. 
of  liev.  and  Deut.  ayyah  Is  rendered  **kite,"^ 
while  in  Job  it  is  **  vulture,**  which  the  A.  V.  has 
folk>wed.  The  Vulg.  gives  *«  vulture  "  in  all  three 
passages,  unless,  as  Drusius  suggests  (on  Lev.  xL 
14),  the  order  of  the  words  in  I^ev.  and  Deut. 
is  changed;  but  even  in  this  case  there  remains 
the  rendering  "  vulture  **  in  Job,  and  the  reason 
advanced  by  Drusius  for  the  transposition  is  not 
conducive.  The  Targ.  Onkelos  vagudy  renders  it 
*«Hird  of  prey;**  Tai^.  Pseudo-Jonathan,  "bhusk 
vuuare;  **  Tai^.  Jems,  by  a  word  which  Buxtorf 
transUtes  "  a  pie,'*  in  which  he  is  supp<Hted  by  the 
authority  of  Kimchi,  but  which  Bochart  considers 
to  be  identical  in  meaning  with  the  preceding,  and 
which  is  employed  in  Targ.  OnkekM  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  word  rendered  •*  heron  **  in  A.  V.  of  Lev. 
xi.  19.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  rendering 
of  the  Peshito  Syriao  in  Lev.  and  Deut.  may  be,  in 
consequence  of  an  evident  oonfurion  in  the  text;  in 

(Milvm  tniigari*)\  but  "gleds**  Is  applfed  by  the 
common  people  in  Ireland  to  the  oommoo  bomsrd 
{buteo  vylforis)^  the  **  kits  "  not  being  UuUfsiioas  ts 
that  eonntzy.  So,  too.  the  tiaaslators  of  the  A.  T. 
ooDsklerad  the  terms  "kits "and  t^gMs**  asdisttnet. 

for  they  r»w»«r  71^  glede,"  and  T1J^J  «  kite.'' 
<t  sod  the  gkde  aad  the  kiln  **  (Dmt.  xlv.  181. 
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lob  Offo*  li  tnndalcd  hj  daWuf* 


HBteUn  of  >•  niltun  "  In  tba  A.  T.  of  la.  nzir. 
U.  TlM  ArmUs  nnlon*  of  SMdiM  ud  AbvhnUd 
fff  "the  nlgfat-OMl;  "  Mid  Ahtn  Em,  dajiliig  It 
hum  >  root  *  itgni^riog  "  u  lihuid,"  aipblni  It 
u  "the  Uland  bird,"  without  himTer  MeiUPrlns 
It  wltb  anj  iDdlTidiul  of  thg  ftathcnd  Iriba. 
Robartvni  (CJomi  /■M/afwcAi)  derim  agfoA  fens 
th*  Hob.  rPH,  u  obwlcte  root,  which  h«  DoiiDceli 
witb  to  Anbhi  nrd,'  thi  priiuirr  roewilng  of 
vlilcli,  (coordinK  to  Schultoii,  li  "to  turn."  It 
tU>  derintion  be  tbe  true  dm,  It  it  not  IniprababW 
tbU  o  kita  '■  It  (lie  coriRt  rondering.  tU  h^t 
which  birda  0/  thit  genui  inn  of  "Hifiiig  b 
drclM,  with  th«  roddtr-liks  tail  hj  lb  IndldUian 
gonnibig  tha  curra,"  u  Yurdl  bji,  uoordt  irilh 
Ibi  Arabic  dmnUon.^ 

Bochait,  nRuding  tha  eCjmolDftj  of  Iba  word, 
«unct«d  it  with  tha  Anbio  nt  gugu,  ■  Uod  of 
hawk  as  caDed  ftnm  iti  07  yd]«>,  dncrlbed  b^ 
Damir  u  a  Rnall  bird  wiUi  a  iliOTt  tail,  lucd  In 
hnsting,  and  inniirl»l>le  for  it*  gnat  coungi,  the 
nriftncH  oT  III  Bight,  and  tha  )itinin(«  of  iU  iWon, 
lAkh  ii  mida  tha  aoWJect  of  praiw  in  an  Arabk 
Mania  quoted  b;  [)amlr.  From  time  con^dentUKU 
Boduul  idcDtilia  II  witb  Ihe  merlin,  or  Ftilai 
matm  nt  linniaiu,  which  la  tha  lama  at  tba  Gneli 
■IniA^rand  Latin  onb.  Il  ninat  be  oonfcaaad, 
WMnrer,  that  the  grounda  (or  identlf}dn|;  the  "JjnA 
wHh  tnj  Individual  >peci«  are  loo  ■Ilxht  to  enable 
■a  (0  regard  with  ronftdenca  an;  eoneluiioiu  which 
■aj  be  baaed  upon  them:  and  from  tha  exprtaalon 
wUah  foUowt  In  1^.  and  Ueut,  "after  iU  kind," 
It  h  tddent  that  tha  term  ia  in^erla.  The  Ttlmnd 
|Mi  BO  hr  at  to  aaaert  Ibat  the  Rnr  Hebrew  worda 
ModaaedlnA.V.  "Tulture,"  "  ^eda,"  and '■  klU," 
tmM  one  and  Um  tame  Urd  (Lawjtohn,  ZMogit 


m  fahiaifc,  }  tM).     SeetMO  (L  110) 
nacjn  of  hlcon  neid  in  Sjtiafcr  hnntfai^^ 
end  hana,  and  a  emaller  kind  (tar  htniUiig"^>ea  tn 
Iha  dnst     RoaaeU  iAUffo,  iL  IM)  nmnenla 


7tli«  aalhaa  Mi 

Two  psioiia  an  nuotlotiad  In  the  O.  T.  sAaat 
wuDea  ate  derlrad  from  thit  bM.  [Ajah.]  FBnt 
(Raadm,  a.  *.]  oonparta  tfae  panM  iiMtaneaa  c< 
SkaUm,  •  kind  of  taleoa,  naad  at  a  Htiptr  name  bj 
Ih*  Pdrirat  andTuttt,  and  tbe  Utia  ifeWw 
To  tbeaa  we  mar  add  FiOa  and  Fateamia  iweag 
tba  Romant,  and  tlw  naoMa  at  ftmeU.  Fakom, 
Faleaitr,  Kilt,  etc,  ato..  In  oar  own  lai«««e  (aat 
Lowtr't  BiMariad  Emiyi  on  Etgluli  Smnmtt). 
W.  A.  W. 

•  Tke  aommai  bkak  kite,  which  h  ttm  wtari- 
li«  in  drdM  orcr  Ibe  dtlat  of  EftTpt,  with  thi 
nMU  Toboie  ( F«ter  jicnMptenn)  it  <eOeri  b7  Ibn 

ualina  J^ljhA..    TUt  ipRdn  k  taod  A«  la 

arrta,  Uk>^  like  an  tbe  raptotU  IMt,  Itta 
numemnilj  than  In  Efcjpt-  From  itt  pradnitT 
to  Ihe  eltin  It  would  appear  to  pacAr  wist  H  caa 
pick  ap  of  oU]  and  daui  birdt  to  the  mote  pwaa- 
rloua  hnnting  of  IM  llidoe  prrf.  Tbe  pigeona  of 
Egypt,  whic^  are  eieeedingif  nnmBnia  In  th* 
neighborhood  cf  tbe  townt,  aeon  to  flj  about  ia 
perfect  Indiifemee  to  the  jveacnce  of  tbb  puwoftM 
nptor,  and  I  nerer  aaw  a  kite  make  a  deaeoit  on 
t  Hock  of  plgeona,  tboogb  tbej  might  do  ao  at  ail 
limeL  They  an  aceediDgly  waiy  end  diffienb  te 
approach,  or  ihoot  on  tha  (ring.  G.  £■  F. 

KITHXtSH  OS'hr]^,  i.  e.  atUU, : 
Maaydt:  Alei.  XafAw!  t^P-  Aid.  KalmfJ,!] 
Ctiilti).  one  of  tha  town  of  Jndah,  b  tba  Skt/tlJi 
or  lowland  (Joah.  it.  40),  named  in  tbeMua  gnaf 
with  l-«]on.  Gedentb,  and  Uakkadah.  It  k  bM 
named  by  F.uaebiut  or  Jerome,  nor  doea  H  aji|iiwi 
lo  bare  lieen  either  tonght  or  found  bj  an;  htec 
trateller.  G. 

KITTtON  (iVllpp  [perh.  eaUU,  /orinm, 
Dletr,]:  Kitpxr;  Al^.,  with  nnoaDal  defiaitm 
from  the  Heb.  toit.  TUfip-f-  [Aid.  X(>^:  Coup. 
YLrrpiri]  Crfrani.a  town  which,  thuugfi  mt  mcai- 
Uoned  In  the  apecillcation  of  the  poearealona  ef 
Zebulun  In  Joah.  lix.,  k  catak^nKd  in  Judg.  I.  30 
at  one  of  the  towna  ftom  which  Zebnlira  did  not 
eipd  the  Canaanilea.  It  k  ben  named  Hst  to 
Nahalol,  a  poaitioo  occupied  in  Joah.  ai.  IB,  bj 
KatUtb.  Kilrvn  ma;  be  a  ouruptlon  of  thla,  m 
It  ma;  be  an  Indqiendent  place  omltled  i)f  aom 
macia  ttom  the  other  liat  In  the  Tifannd  [MtgiL 
lah,  ti  quoted  bj  Schwart,  1T3)  it  k  identified  wU 
"  Zippori,"  i.  (.  Seppborit,  nmr  Stfuriek.      Q. 

KITTIH  (D^riS:  KV,«,G<a.z.4;  EItim. 
[AIbi.1  Kijiniw?  Comp.  Xrrrt^  Aid.  XrrriehJ 
1  Chr.  I.  T:  [CrMim.)  Cttlnm).  Twin  wiWw 
Is  Ibe  A.  y.  ibr  Cnrmii. 

KNBADIKO-TROUGHS.    [BBmAlk] 

KNIFE.'  1.  TbekninaaflhaEe7Ftiw>,Ml 
ef  other  nailoait  in  miij  timea,  wac  pnibablj  aalj 
and  tbe  ate  of  tbe  ffint  or  atone  lodfe 


br  aacred  prnwaaa  wllm 
tL  and  tleal  [PKn.  B.  X 


a  liwf. 


L    ^^,    eaaan.  p.  Slfl:  ^jta^*: 
•alMr     an>3W?,IK-b3y,-eal,-« 


'    lir*'" 
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IS,  §  185).  Herodoiu  (U.  86)  omdUooi 
biivn  both  of  iroo  and  of  ttoiie*  in  diflfareni  lUget 
■f  Um  Bame  prooen  of  embaiming.  Tho  nine  nmj 
^ariMfs  be  Mid  to  tome  extent  of  the  Hebrews.^ 

8.  In  thor  medi  the  Jews,  Uke  other  OrienUh, 
mde  littie  use  of  knives,  but  they  wen  raqnind 
both  for  abmghtcring  animels  either  far  food  or 
ncriAoe,  ai  wSi  ag  cutting  up  the  caroaee  (Ler.  vii. 
»,  U,  TiiL  15,  90,  85,  ix.  13;  Num.  sviit  IS;  1 
Smu.  iz.  94;  EK.zxiT.4;  Ear.  L  9;  Matt  zzn.9<; 
RMirii,  Al^poj  1 178;  Wilkinaoo,  L  169;  Miaehn. 
TssMd;  ir.  8). 

i.  SojaUer  knivei  were  in  uae  for  paring  fruit 
(<i#ea^  Ant,  xni.  7;  A  /.  i.  33,  {  7)  and  for 
ibeqMDing  pent*  (Jer.  xzxtL  93). 


1, 9.  l^TPtiia  Vllttt  Knlvea  In  MuMuin  at  Bariia. 
a.  IkJPtiia  Knifb  npieeanlad  tn  Hlorqf lyphlos. 

4.  The  raior'  was  often  used  for  Nazaritie  pur- 
poaei,  for  wliieh  a  qieeial  chamber  was  reaerred  in 
the  Temple  (Num.  vL  5,  9,  19;  Es.  v.  1;  Is.  vii. 
10;  Jer.  zzxfL  93;  Aets  xviiL  18,  zzi.  94;  Miseho 
iridULtt.5). 


agjpUMn  Knifo.    (Britiih  MoMom.) 

ft.  The  pnming-hooks  of  Is.  zviiL  5«  were  prob- 
ifefy  flUTsd  knives. 

i.  The  hmcets/ of  the  priests  of  Bsal  were  doubt- 
■BB  pointed  knives  (1  K.  zviii.  38).    [Lancet.] 

Adaties  usually  cany  about  with  tliem  a  knife 
w  dagger,  often  with  a  liighly  ornamented  handle, 
which  may  be  used  when  ivsquized  for  eatL::g  por- 

«  AU9S  hUh^wu^. 

5  n^  0b.lT.  96)  talsLXX.  ^q^^lnwhkhSyr. 


•gns ;  as  also  D'*-)^  H'^ain, 

Im.  p.  1160 ;  ^Mix«Apac  vvrpiMV  U  Wrpa«  «Jcporo|MVf , 
ssh.  ▼.  9.  8ss  Wilkinson,  A»e,  J^r  U- 164 ;  Piweott, 
VbitfnS|  !•  6Bi 
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poaee  (Judg.  ill  91;  Uyaid,  Mn.  tt.  341,  999, 
Wilkinson,  1.  368,  360;  ChanUn,  Voj.  iv.  18t 
Niebuhr,  Koy.  i.  340,  pi.  71).  H.  W.  P. 

•  Instead  of  <* sharp  knives**  in  Josh.  v.  9 
(A.  v.)  the  maigin  reads  ^  knives  of  flint,**  whiek 

is  more  exact  for  D^";^  rh^nn,  lit  kmvei  of 
rocki  or  tUme$,  The  aooount  of  Joshua's  boikl 
(Josh.  zziT.  30)  contains  hi  the  Septnagiiit  this  m- 


Asqrilaa  Knivei. 


CFrom  Origfaiais  in 
MuMum.) 


markable  addition.  *«  Then  they  phused  with  hfas 
in  the  tomb  in  which  they  buried  him  there  the  flint 
knives  (r&v  fnaxa/paT  r&f  rerphas)  with  which  hs 
circumcised  the  cnildren  of  Isnel  in  Gilgal,  when  he 
led  them  forth  out  of  Egypt,  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded them ;  and  there  they  are  unto  this  day.'* 
It  thus  appears  that  the  Alexandrian  transh^ 
(even  supposing  that  he  has  not  followed  here  a  dis- 
tinct tradition  respecting  the  great  Hebrew  leader) 
was  at  all  events  famiUar  with  the  fiict  that  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  bury  such  relics  with  dbtingoished 
perKms  when  they  died.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula  stone  or  flint  knives  have 
often  been  discovered  on  opening  ancient  places  of 
sepulture.  The  Abysanian  yribBS  at  the  present 
day  use  flint  knives  in  performing  drcumcislon 
(Knobd,  ExodWf  p.  40).    See  Stomks,  3.     H. 

KNOP,  that  is  Knob  (A.  S.  cnatpy,  A  word 
employed  in  the  A.  Y.  to  transhU»  two  terms,  of 
the  real  meaning  of  which  all  that  vre  can  say  with 
certainty  b  that  they  refor  to  some  architectural  or 
ornamental  ol^ect,  and  thai  they  have  nothing  in 
common. 

1.  Cnphtmr  (*^S/^93).    This  occurs  in  the  de- 

icription  of  the  candWick  of  the  sacred  tent  in 
Ex.  XXV.  31^36,  and  xxxvii.  17-29,  the  two  passages 
being  ideiittcaL  'Hie  knops  are  here  distinguished 
firom  the  shaft,  branches,  bowls,  and  flowers  of  the 
candlestick ;  but  the  knop  and  the  flower  go  together, 
and  seem  intended  to  imitale  the  produce  of  an 
almond'trea.  In  another  part  of  the  work  thej 
appear  to  form  a  boss,  from  which  the  branebes  an 
to  spring  out  from  the  main  stem,    hk  Am.  Ii.  ^ 


«  "^SD?  "^7^,  "thekidfoofa 
•  n^*^C)T9>  ^^'^  P*  ^^*  3ptfv«ra: 


» 
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Iht  aBM  WQid  i»  Modved,  with  douUftit  Mennwy, 
«•  UntaL"  The  mum  Rndering  b  uwd  in  Zeph.  ii. 
14,  iriMfe  Um  reference  is  to  eonie  part  of  the  pdeoee 
of  Ninereb,  to  be  expoeed  when  the  wooden  upper 
glory  —  the  ^  oedar  work  "  —  wse  dertrojed.  The 
Hebrew  word  aeeow  to  contain  the  lenee  of  **  cov» 
ering"  and  » crowning"  (Geeenioa,  Thei.  709). 
Joe^ua's  dcKription  {AnL  iU.  6,  §  7)  naoM  both 
balla  ia^mpta)  and  pom^granatee  (ftofo-Koi),  oitber 
of  which  may  be  the  oopAtor.  The  Tacgum  •  agreea 
with  tbe  latter,  the  LXX.  {0^atptrr^s)  with  the 
former.    [Lintel.] 

9.  Tbe  second  term,  Ptka^im  (ff'VT^)^  b  found 
eoly  in  1  K.  vi.  18  and  tU.  34.  It  retim  hi  the 
iMrmer  to  carvings  executed  in  the  cedar  wainscot  of 
the  interior  of  the  Temple,  and,  as  in  the  preceding 
woid,  b  associated  %nth  flowers.  In  the  latter  case 
It  denotes  an  ornament  cast  round  the  great  reser- 
voir or  «<  sea  **  of  Solomon's  Temple  below  the  brim : 
there  was  a  double  row  of  them,  ten  to  a  cubit,  or 
about  2  inches  from  centre  to  centre. 

The  word  no  doubt  signifies  some  globular  thing 
resembling  a  small  guurd,'^  or  an  ^gg,«  though  as 
to  the  character  of  Sie  ornament  we  are  quite  in 
thedaik.    The  foUosriog  woodont  of  a  portion  of  a 

mmcmdmmmmm 


efaOabftom  Kooyuidlk.     (Vsifasson^ 
Anhltsctnre.) 

riebly  ornamented  door-step  or  slab  from  Konynqfik, 
probably  represents  something   appvoximaUng  to 

«  *n^n,  su  *PPb,  or  other  fhiit  of  a  round  Ibnn, 
bcth  in  Onkslos  and  PseudqjoD. 

h  Oompare  the  similar  word  H^pg,    Fakkuttk, 
^guatdt,^  in  3  K.  It.  89.  ""' 

e  Ihii  is  the  rendaring  of  the  Ttoguas. 
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tbe  ^iknop  and  the  flower*' of  SolomoDfe  Tm, 
pb.  But  as  the  building  from  which  thb  m 
was  the  work  of  a  king  at  least  as  bte  as  the 
of  Esarhaddon,  contemporary  with  the  latter  psst 
of  the  reign  of  Hanaaseh,  It  b  only  natnrsl  to  s^ 
poee  that  the  chancter  of  the  ornament  woedd  hare 
undergone  condderabb  modifleation  from  what  it 
was  in  the  timeof  Sobmon.  We  must  await  some 
ftitore  happy  diaoovery  in  Assyrian  or  Egyptan 
art,  to  throw  clearer  light  on  the  meaning  of  thees 
and  a  hundred  other  terms  of  detafl  in  the  deserip- 
tions  of  the  buikUngs  and  lift  of  the  Israefitas. 

6. 

•  KNOWEN.  Thb  Likr  fonn  o(  the  paal 
participb  b  used  throughout  the  original  editioD  'J 
the  A.  V.  instead  of  Afioira.  A  similar  reniaxk 
applies,  to  bioweitj  growtm^  iMMoen,  mMPen^  tkt  wiwea, 
and  Ae«0en.  This  was  the  common  otthography  at 
the  time  when  the  translation  was  made.         A. 

KO'A  (y'T:  TxoU**;  [Abx.  Aov8;  Coaap. 
KovSci  AM.  Koi$:  prmapai])  b  a  word  which  oe- 
eun  only  in  Ks.  zxiii.  23:  wThe  Babyloniana 
and  all  tlie  Chaldseans,  Pekod,  and  Shoa,  and  Koa, 
and  all  the  Assyrians  with  them.**  It  b  uncer- 
tain if  the  word  b  a  proper  name  or  no.  It  may 
perhaps  deiitniate  a  place  otherwise  unknown,  which 
we  must  suppose  to  bare  lieen  a  city  or  district  of 
Babylonia.  Or  it  may  be  a  common  noun,  signi* 
iying  ^  prince  "  or  "  nobleman,"  oe  the  Yn^ata 
takes  it,  and  some  of  the  Jewish  interpreters. 

6.  a 

KCXHATH  •  (nPJif  and  Nun.  zvi.  1,  Ab., 

•      • 

nTV)^  asiemblg:  KadBtmd  [Alex,  once]  Kotf:  Cb- 

AalA),  second  of  the  three  sons  of  Leri  (Gerahon,  Ko- 
hath,  Meiari),  lh>m  whom  the  three  principal  divb- 
ions  of  the  Lerites  doired  their  origin  and  their  naais 
(Gen.  xlvi.  11;  Exod.  rii  16, 18;  Num.  iiL  17; 

<f  The  eonJnnetloQ  bdng  taken  es  part  of  the  naBe 
«  It  ii  not  apparent  why  the  ftMrm  Kohath,  whleh 
eoenrsbat  oocadonally,  should  hare  been  eboeeo  la 
the  A.  V.  Id  pralteeoee  to  the  mora  usual  ooa  of  K» 
hath,  saaetloned  both  bj  LXX.  and  Ynlg.  [The  A.  ▼. 
stspii  to  hare  derired  this  Ibcm  fktsn  the  QeneifaB  rer 
The  Bbbops'  Bibb  has  CUoUaad  (hmUL^A,^ 


LSTL 


AdMchler, 


I 


vllppsnib. 
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SO 


0  Cbr.  sxM.  »i 

sxTL«,aif:) 


[oral 


O  Chr.  is.  ISl) 


SnLOMtTH. 

_j«SMorDaTM,In  ttin*  of  Dartd 
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&OHATH 

Cbr.  xKiiv.  12,  Ac).  Kohath  was  llMfiiUier  of 
^ainun,  and  he  of  Moaea  and  Aaron.  From  him, 
Vbenion,  wtn  detoanded  aU  the  prieala;  and  heDoe 
UuM6  of  the  KohftUiitaa  who  wen  notprietta  were 
3f  the  higheat  rank  of  the  Levitei,  thoi^  not  the 
•oosof  L^*afint'boni.  Konh,  the  aon  of  lahar, 
waa  a  Kahathiti^,  and  heooe,  perhapi,  hU  impa- 
tioioe  of  the  aaperioiitj  of  hb  rdativei,  Uoees  and 
4ano.  In  the  jonmejinga  of  the  Tabernacle  the 
«ooa  of  Kohath  had  ohuge  of  the  moat  holy  por^ 
tion  of  the  fcawili,  to  oany  them  by  itavei,  as 
^he  vail,  the  aik,  the  taUea  of  show-bread,  the 
{aldeC'Sltar,  ete.  (Num.  It.);  hut  they  were  not 
lo  touch  them  or  look  upon  them  **  lest  they  die.** 
Theaa  were  all  prerioosly  oo?eied  by  the  priests, 
the  sooa  of  Aaron.  In  the  leign  of  Hegekiah  the 
gfthatJiites  an  mentioned  fint  (2  On,  uiz.  12), 
aa  they  an  also  1  Chr.  zr.  6-7,  11,  when  Uriel 
their  ohief  assisted,  with  120  of  his  brethren,  in 
bringing  up  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of 
David.  It  is  also  remaricable  that  in  this  laat  lUt 
of  those  whom  David  calls  Mchief  of  the  fitthera  of 
the  Levitea,"  and  couples  with  ^  Zadok  and  Abia- 
thar  the  priests,"  of  six  who  are  mentioned  by 
name  four  an  desceodanta  of  Kohath;  namely,  b^ 
■idea  Uriel,  Shemaiah  the  son  of  Elzaphan,  with 
900  of  his  brethren;  Eliel,  the  son  of  Hebron, 
with  80  of  his  brethren;  and  Amniinadab,  the  son 
of  Uxziel,  with  112  of  his  brethren.  For  it  appean 
bom  EjL,  n,  lS-22,  compared  with  1  Chr.  zxiii.  12, 
uvi.  23-^2,  U^t  there  were  four  families  of  sons  of 
Kohath  —  Amramites,  latharil^is,  Hebronites,  and 
Usn^tes;  and  of  the  above  names  Ehsaphan  and 
Amminadab  wen  both  Uzzielites  (Es.  vi.  22),  and 
Eliel  a  Uebronite.  The  verses  aheady  cited  firom 
1  Chr.  zxvi.;  Num.  iii.  19,  27;  1  Chr.  niu.  12, 
slsodiaolose  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the  Ko- 
hathitea,  and  the  important  offlcea  filled  by  them  aa 
keepen  of  the  dedicated  treasures,  as  judges,  offi- 
cers, and  mlera,  both  secular  and  sacred.  In  2 
Chr.  zx.  19,  they  appear  as  singers,  with  the  Kor- 
hitea. 

The  number  of  the  sons  of  Kohath  between  the 
ages  of  90  and  50,  at  the  fint  census  in  the  wilder- 
ness, was  2,750,  and  the  whole  number  of  males 
(nma  month  old  was  8,600  (Num.  iii.  28,  iv.  36). 
flieir  numbff  is  not  given  at  the  second  numbering 

Kum.  xxvL  57),  but  the  whole  number  of  Levitea 
tad  increased  by  1,300,  namely,  from  22,000  to 
23,300  (Num.  iii.  39,  xxvi.  62).  The  phKse  of  the 
sons  of  Kohath  in  marching  and  encampment  was 
south  of  the  Tabeniacle  (Num.  iii.  29),  which  was 
alao  the  situation  of  the  Reubenites.  Samuel  was 
a  i^'^i^*^***^  and  aoof  course  were  his  descendants, 
Heman  the  singer  and  the  third  division  of  the 
■ngen  which  vras  under  him.  [Hkman;  Asaph; 
JsDOTUUir.]  The  inheritance  of  those  sons  of 
Kohaih  who  wen  not  priests  lay  in  the  half  tribe 
af  Mannaseh,  in  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  ri.  61-70),  and 
In  Dan  (Joah.  xzL  5,  20-26).  Of  the  personal 
histafy  of  Kohath  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
same  down  to  Egypt  with  Levi  and  Jacob  (Gen. 
xbi  11),  that  his  sister  was  Jochebed  (Ex.  ri.  20), 
sod  that  he  lived  to  ihe  age  jf  133  yean  (Ex. 
vL  18).  He  lived  about  80  or  90  yean  in  Egypt 
during  Joseph*s  lifetime,  and  about  30  mop*  after 
his  dsath.      He  may  have  been  some  20  yean 
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«  The  Bqaning  of  Korah't  name  (baldness)  has 
nppllad  •  rnady  handle  to  soQie  memben  of  the 
to  banter  Calvin  (Calvinus,  Oalvus), 
with  his  piadsossaor  la  sehism ; 


younger  than  Joseph  his  uncle.  The  table  on  tha 
precc^g  page  shows  the  principal  descents  ftun 
Kohath;  a  filler  table  may  be  seen  in  Buirii^oB'a 
Gtm€ak)<fie$,  Tab.  X.  No.  1.  [LKvrru.] 

A.aH. 

•  KCyHATHTTES  OH^n.,  8  times,  and 

^H'Tl?*  7  ixoMB^i  Kadtf,  «»•  Num.  xzvL  67,  1 
Chr!  vi.'54,  KaaBl  (Yat  •««),  and  I  Chr.  ix.  32, 
Koa^rnrt  (Vat  Sin.  -^ei-):  CaaikUm,  Caaih), 
descendants  of  Kohath.  A 

•  KOHE'LETH.    [EcxsLBatAsrsa.] 

KOLAIAH  [8  syL]  (H^Vp  [wUmif 
Jtkowah]:  KwAeta;  [Vat.  Kodta;  Alex.  K<»A«ia;] 
FA.  Kokttai  ColeOa),  1.  A  Benjamite  whoes 
desoendants  settled  hi  Jerusalem  after  the  return 
from  the  CapUrity  (Neh.  xL  7). 

2.  [LXX.  omit:  Ooiia  or  CoUa$,]  The  fisther 
of  Ahab  the  fidse  prophet,  who  vras  burnt  by  the 
Ung  of  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  21). 

KCKRAH  (rr^P,  6a/(ftiessa:  Kop4i  Crs). 
L  ThirdsonofEsaubyAholibamah(Gen.xxxvLft. 
14,  18;  1  Chr.  L  35).  He  was  bom  in  Canaan 
before  Enu  migrated  to  Mount  Seir  (Caen.  xxxvL 
5-9),  and  was  one  of  the  **  dukes  "  of  Edom. 

2.  Another  Edomitish  duke  of  this  name,  sprung 
from  Elipbaz,  Esau*s  son  by  Adah  (Gen.  xxxvL 
16);  but  this  is  not  confirmed  by  ver.  11,  nor  by 
the  list  in  1  Chr.  L  86,  nor  is  it  probable  in 
itself. 

3.  [VatKooec]  One  of  the  "sons  of  Hebron" 
in  1  Chr.  ii.  43;  but  whether,  in  this  obscure  pas- 
sage, Hebron  is  the  name  of  a  man  or  of  a  city, 
and  whether,  in  the  htter  case,  Korah  is  the  same 
as  the  son  of  Izhar  (No.  4),  whose  children  may 
have  been  located  at  Hebron  among  those  Kohath- 
itea  who  were  priests,  is  difikultto  determine. 

4.  Son  of  Ixhar,  the  son  of  Kohath,  the  son  of 
LevL  He  was  leader  of  the  fiunous  rebellion  againat 
his  cousins  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  wilderness,  Ibr 
which  he  paid  tlie  penalty  of  perishing  with  hb 
foUowen  by  an  earthquake  and  fliEunes  of  fire  (Num. 
xvi.,  xxvL  9-11).  The  details  of  this  rebellion  an 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here,  but  it  may 
be  well  to  remark,  that  the  particular  grievance 
which  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Korah  and  his  oom- 
pany  was  their  exclusion  from  the  ofiBce  of  the 
priesthood,  and  their  bong  confined  —  thoee  among 
them  who  were  I^eviteB  —  to  the  inferior  sendee  of 
the  Tabernacle,  aa  appean  clearly,  both  from  the 
words  of  Moses  in  ver.  9,  and  from  the  test  resorted 
to  with  regard  to  the  censers  and  the  ofiking  of 
incense.  The  same  thing  also  i4>pean  from  the 
subsequent  oonfirmution  of  the  priesthood  lo  Aaron 
(ch.  xvii.).  The  appointment  of  Elizaphan  to  be 
chief  of  the  Kohaliiites  (Num  iii.  30)  may  hava 
further  bfiamed  his  jealousy.  Korah*s  position  as 
leader  in  this  rebellion  was  eridently  the  result  of 
his  personal  character,  which  was  that  of  a  bold, 
haughty,  and  ambitious  man.  This  appean  from 
his  address  to  Moses  in  Num.  xvi.  3,  and  especial- 
ly from  his  conduct  in  ver.  19,  where  both  his 
daring  and  hia  infliiwiwi  over  the  congregatioD  an 
very  apparent.  Wen  it  not  for  thU,  oce  would 
have  expected    the  (Sershonites  —  as  the    eldsi 


and  It  bas  besn  retorted  tbat  Koimh*s  balioei 
mure  solts^.j  antitype  In  the  tonaon  of  the 
priests  (Shncolm  (Mam,  a.  v.i. 
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maeh  of  the  Levitei — to  h*f«  «jppUed  a  leader 
In  eoqiiuietion  with  the  aoni  of  fieuben,  nther 
then  the  fiunily  of  Izhar,  who  was  Amram's  younger 
iMother.  From  some  cause  which  does  not  dearl  j 
appear,  the  children  of  Korah  wen  not  inToked  in 
the  destruction  of  their  father,  as  we  are  espressly 
told  in  Num.  ix?l.  11,  and  as  appears  ftx>m  the 
sontinuanoft  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Korahites  to  the 
leign,  at  least  of  Jehoshaphat  (8  Chr.  sz.  19),  and 
pr^jably  till  the  return  from  the  CaptiTlty  (1  Chr. 
Ii.  19,  31).  [KoKAHiTB.]  Perhaps  the  fissure 
of  the  ground  which  swallowed  up  the  tents  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram  did  not  extend  beyond  those 
of  the  Beubenites.  From  Num.  zvL  97  it  seems 
elear  that  Korah  himself  was  not  with  Dathan  and 
Abiram  at  the  moment  His  tent  may  have  been 
one  pitched  for  himself,  In  eontempt  of  the  orders 
of  Moses,  by  the  side  of  his  feUow-rebels,  while  his 
flunily  continued  to  reside  in  their  proper  camp 
nearer  the  tabernacle;  or  it  must  hare  heea  sepa- 
lated  by  a  considerable  space  from  those  of  Dathan 
•Dd  Abiram.  Or,  even  if  Korah*s  family  resided 
amongst  the  Reubenites,  they  may  have  fled,  at 
Moses's  warning,  to  take  refuge  in  the  Kohathite 
camp,  instead  of  remaining,  as  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  Dathan  and  Abiram  did  (ver.  27).  Ko- 
rah himself  was  doubtless  with  the  250  men  who 
bare  censers  nearer  the  tabernacle  (ver.  19),  and 
perished  with  them  by  the  '*  firo  fh>m  Jehovah  ** 
which  aoeonipanied  the  earthquake.  It  is  nowhere 
said  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  "  went  down 
quick  into  the  pit "  (oomp.  Ps.  cvi.  17,  18),  and  it 
is  natural  that  he  should  have  been  with  the  cen- 
ser-bearers. That  he  was  so  is  indeed  clearly  im- 
plied by  Num.  zvi.  16-19,  35,  40,  compared  wttli 
nvL  9,  10.  In  the  N.  T.  (Jude  ver.  11)  Korah  is 
eonpled  with  Cain  and  Bidaam,  and  seeiiiB  to  be 
held  out  as  a  warning  to  those  who  *<  despise  domin- 
ion and  speak  evil  of  dignities,**  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  they  **  perished  in  the  gainsaying  of  Core.**  <> 
Nothing  m(n«  is  known  of  Korah*s  personal 
sharacter  or  career  previous  to  his  rebellion. 

A.  \j»  H. 

K(yitAHITE  (1  Chr.  hu  19,  31),  KOR'- 
HITE,  or  KCKRATHITB  (in  Hebrew  always 

NTlp,  or  in  plur.  D'^n^jJ  [patr.  from  Korah]  : 
■ever  expressed  at  all  by  tlie  LXX.,  but  paraplirased 
«!•(,  S^ftot.or'ycWdrfit  Kop4  [error,  see  note^]: 
Cmte,  [Uor€j  CVireAtm]),  that  portion  of  the 
Kohathites  who  were  descended  fh>m  Korah,  and 
are  frequently  styled  by  the  synonymous  phrase 
Sons  of  Korah.  [Kohath.]  It  would  appear,  at 
first  sight,  from  eSc.  vi.  24,  that  Korah  had  three 
sons  —  Aaur,  Elkanah,  and  Abiasaph  — as  Winer, 

« 'AmAvyui,  "  QODtndiciion,"  alluding  to  Us  speech 
Id  Num.  zvi.  8,  and  aeoompanyiDg  rebellioo.  Com- 
pare th(*  use  of  the  same  word  in  Ueb.  xil.  3,  Ps.  cvi. 
82,  and  of  the  verb,  John  xix.  12,  and  Is.  zxii.  22,  Ixv. 
8  (LXX.),  in  which  latter  pssssge,  aa  quoted  Bom.  x. 
n,  the  A.  y.  has  the  same  expression  of  "  gaio8a.viDg  " 
ifl  in  Jade.     The  Son  of  Sireoh,  fbUowing  Pi.  evl.  16, 

nt^O  V  ^)i?\  ste.  (othCTwiae  rendered  however 
by  LxX.,  Ps.'  ev).  16,  vaipMpYimv),  deaoribes  Korah 
MDd  his  companions  aa  envious  or  Jealous  of  Moses, 
where  the  Boyish  **  p^^^g"^  "  fai  liardly  an  aquivik 
kant  Ibr  ^^ifAw^or. 

ft  *  There  Is  but  one  Instancs  in  which  the  word  is 
yaraphnsed  1^  tiie  LXX.,  namely,  1  Chr.  zzvl.  1,  viol 

KafUfk  (Vat.  •«i|ft),  Akx.  vuac  Kop«,  Ibr  D'^rT^j? V  ; 
b  the  oliisr  easss,  Bx.vi.2i  Num.  zzvl.  68,(1  Sbr. 
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RossnmfiUer,  etc.,  also  undentand  ii;  bat  as  wi 
learn  horn  1  Chr.  vL  22,  SS  37,  that  Asair,  El 
kanah,  and  Abiasaph,  were  respecttvdy  the 
grandson,  and  great-grandson  of  Koiah,  it 
obvfeus  that  Ex.  vi.  24  gires  us  the  chief  honses 
sprung  ttom  Korah,  and  not  his  actual  sons,  and 
therefore  that  Elkanah  and  Abiasaph  were  not  the 
sons,  but  bUcr  descendants  of  KonJi.  If,  boweei^ 
Abiasaph  was  the  grandson  of  Assir  his  name  most 
hare  been  added  to  this  genealogy  in  Exodus  bier 
as  he  ooaU  not  hare  been  bora  at  that  time 
Elkanah  might,  being  of  the  same  genentkm  as 
Phinehas  (Ex.  vi.  25). 

The  offices  filled  by  the  sons  of  Korah,  as  £bi  re 
we  are  informed,  are  the  following.  They  were  sa 
important  branch  of  the  dngtrs  in  the  KAhathHs 
division,  Heman  himself  being  a  Korahite  (1  du. 
vi.  83),  and  the  Korahites  beii^  among  thoM  who, 
In  Jehoshaphat^s  reign,  **  stood  up  to  pnise  the 
Lord  God  of  bnel  with  a  loud  voice  on  high  *' 
(2  Chr.  zx.  19).  [Hkmak.]  Henee  we  find  eleven 
Psahns  (or  twelve,  if  Pft.  43  is  included  under  the 
same  title  as  Ps.  42)  dedicated  or  assigned  to  the 
sons  of  Korah,  namely,  Fs.  42,  44-49,  84,  85,  ST, 
88.  Winer  describes  them  as  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  collection,  from  thdr  high  lyrie 
tone.  Origen  says  it  was  a  remark  of  the  old'in- 
terpreten  that  all  the  Psahns  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  sons  of  Korah  are  ftaU  of  pkaaant  and 
cheerful  sulgects,  and  iVee  from  anything  sad  or 
harsh  {HomU,  on  1  Kingt^  i.  e.  1  jSom.),  and  on 
Matt  xviii.  20,  be  ascribes  the  authorship  of  these 
Psalms  to  "  the  three  sons  of  Konh,*'  who,  »  be- 
cause they  agreed  together  had  the  Ward  of  God 
in  the  midst  of  them  **  (ffomU.  ziv.).«  Of  modetna, 
tfooenmuller  thinks  that  the  totm  of  Korah,  eqw- 
cially  Heman,  were  the  authora  of  these  Psakns, 
which,  be  sa}-s,  rise  to  greater  sublimUy  and  breathe 
more  vehement  fedings  than  the  Psalms  of  David. 
and  quotes  Hensler  snd  Eichhora  as  agrering.  De 
Weite  ako  considen  the  sons  of  Korsh  as  the 
authora  of  them  {EinL  885-4)89),  and  ao  does  Just. 
Olshausen  on  the  Psalms  {Extg.  Ham&.  £itd.  p. 
22).  As,  however,  the  htnguage  of  seversl  of  these 
Psalms  — as  the  42d,  84th,  Ae.  — b  manifesUy 
meant  to  apply  to  David,  it  seems  much  simpler 
to  expbin  the  title  "  for  the  sons  of  Korah,'*  to 
mean  that  they  were  given  to  them  to  sing  in  the 
Temple-services.  If  their  style  of  music,  voeal  and 
instrumental,  was  of  a  more  sublime  end  lyrk 
charecter  than  that  of  the  sons  of  M enri  or  Gcfabon, 
snd  Heman  had  more  fire  in  his  execution  thac 
Asaph  and  Jeduthun,  it  is  perfintly  natural  that 
David  should  hare  given  his  more  poetic  and  ele- 
vated strains  to  Heman  and  his  choir,  and  the 

xxvi.  19,)  2  Chr.  zz.  19,  yiW^nf ,  Awwv,  and  »••<  re^ 
resent  distinot  Hebrew  words,  and  Kop4  Is  Uisd  iMtmad 
of  ttie  patroDymie ;  iHUle  in  1  Chr.  iz.  19,  81,  zB.  8, 
the  LXX.  have  Koptniv  or  Kopiren,  (Yat.  •pn-)-     A. 

«  8t  Augustine  has  a  still  more  fimdfkil 
which  be  thinks  It  neoaaeaiy  to  repe^  in  alnost 
homily  on  the  eleven  paatans  Inscribed  to  the 
Kon.  Adverting  to  the  intcaprelatioa  of  K-vah, 
viViM,  he  finds  in  it  a  great  myateiy.  Under  Sifai 
la  aet  Ibrth  Chrlat,  who  is  entitled  (>Uvua,  because  Hs 
was  crucified  on  Calvary,  and  waa  mocked  by  the  bj> 
Btandera,  as  Sliaha  had  been  by  the  children,  who  eslal 
afler  him  '<  CUtw,  eatve  /"  and  who,  when  they  aaM 
<<  Go  Mp,  thou  bald  pate,'*  had  preflgur?d  (he  erwel 
flzion.  The  sons  of  Korah  an  therefbre  i&e  chttdret 
of  Ohrlat  the  bridsfroam  {HomfL  o»  Pitatnsl 
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ilmpfar  ■&  J  qakibBt  pnlms  to  the  other  ehoin.  J. 
fin  Iperen  (ap.  RoMDin.)  tmigoB  these  peamii  to 
the  tiineB  of  Jehoehaphat;  o&en  to  tboee  of  the 
MMcabeee;  Ewald  attribates  the  43d  PMlm  to 
Jeraniah.  The  purpoee  of  many  of  the  Gennan 
vitioi  Menii  to  be  to  reduee  the  anUquity  of  the 
Seripturea  as  knr  as  possible. 

Othen,  again,  of  the  sons  of  Korah  were  ^*  por- 
ten,"  i.  e.  doorkeepers,  in  the  Temple,  an  oflSoe  of 
soDsiderable  dignity.  In  1  Chr.  iz.  17-19,  we  learn 
thai  Shallttm,  a  Konihite  of  the  line  of  Ebiasaph, 
was  chief  of  the  doorkeepen,  and  that  he  and  his 
fafethren  were  over  the  work  of  the  service,  keepers 
sf  the  gatea  of  the  tabernacle  (oomp.  2  K.  zxv.  18), 
sppanntly  after  the  return  fh)m  the  Babybnish 
Oiptivity.  [Kimob.]  See  also  1  Chr.  iz.  2r2-2Q; 
Jer.  zzzT.  4;  and  £zr.  ii.  48.  But  in  1  Chr.  zzvi. 
we  find  thai  this  official  station  of  the  Korahites 
dated  from  the  time  of  David,  and  that  their  chief 
was  then  Shelemiah  or  Meshelemiali,  the  son  of 
(Abi)aiph,  to  whose  custody  the  east  gate  fell  by 
loi,  being  the  principal  entrance.  Shelemiah  is 
Aoabtless  the  same  name  as  Shallum  in  1  Chr.  ix. 
17,  and,  perhaps,  Meshullam,  2  Chr.  zzziv.  12, 
Neh.  ziL  85,  whm,  as  in  so  many  other  places,  it 
designates,  not  the  individuals,  but  the  house  or 
family.  In  8  Chr.  zzzi.  14,  Kore,  the  son  of  Imuah 
the  Levite,  the  doorkeeper  towards  the  east,  who 
was  over  the  free-will  oflerings  of  God  to  distribute 
the  oblations  of  the  Lord  and  the  most  holy  things, 
was  probably  a  Korahite,  as  we  find  the  name  Kore 
.in  the  family  of  Korah  hi  1  Chr.  iz.  19.  In  1  Chr. 
Iz.  31,  we  find  that  Mattithiah,  the  firsi-bom  of 
Shallum  the  Korahite,  had  the  set  office  over  the 
things  thai  were  made  in  the  pans.  (Burrington*s 
Q§mtalog%e§  ;  Patrick,  Comment,  on  Num, ;  Lyell's 
Prme,  of  Geol.^  ch.  33,  84,  86,  on  Earthquakes; 
l?s— rninilfr  and  Olshansen,  On  Psalms  ;  De  Wette, 
EimL)  A.  e.  H. 

KCyRATHITBS,  THB  Orni^n),  Num. 

OVL  58.      [KORAHITB.] 

*  This  fiirm,  far  which  tbera  Is  no  Juatifieation, 
nema  to  have  been  derived  from  the  rnding  of  the 
Bishop's  Bible  in  the  passage  refered  to,  **Co- 
rsthites,"  probably  a  mere  misprint.  A. 

KOB^ITES,  THB  Ornj^n),  Ez.  Ti.  84; 
1  Chr.  zii.  6,  zzvi.  1 ;  8  Chr.  zz.  19.  [KoRAHrnc] 

KCnftE  {trpp  IcaUer] :  Kop4;  [Vat  K»^A] 
Alex.  Xu^  In  1  Chr.  iz.  19 ;  Alez.  Kopifs,  1  Chr. 
izvi.  1 :  Cbre).  1.  A  Korahite,  ancestor  of  Shal- 
hnn  and  Ueshdemiah,  chief  porters  in  the  reign 
rf  David. 

S.  {Kop^i  Alez.  K«pi}0  Son  of  Imnah,  a 
Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  appointed  over 
the  ftee-will  oflfisings  and  most  holy  things,  and 
a  gatekeqier  on  the  eastern  ride  of  the  Temple 
after  the  reform  of  worship  in  Judah  (8  Chr.  zzzi. 
U). 

3.  In  the  A.  Y.  of  1  Chr.  zzvi.  19,  « the  sons 
sf  KoRB"  (foUowing  the  Vulg.  Core),  should 
poperiybe  *<  the  soni  of  the  Korfalte." 

KOZ  (y'V  [th<fm]:  *A«m^  [Vat.  A«ovt] 
h  &r.  iL  61;  'Amci^f,  Neh.  ifi.  4,  81;  [in  Neh. 
II.  4,  Vat  FA.  Aicwf ;  ver.  81,  Vat  Aim/S,  FA. 
*«Mi/|:]  Aeoos  in  Eir.,  Acau  in  Neh.  UL  4,  Hao- 
Wiin  Neh.  UL  81)=s  AooozsCoc^sHakkoe. 

KtrSHAOAH  [8  ayl.]  (5»n;^:\-?  [Jekavak^s 
•Mil:  Ki^oiai  [Vai.  FA.  K««-]:  QutOag).    Hie 
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m  KnH  or  Kism,  the  firther  of  Ethan  the 
Merarite  (1  Chr.  z?.  17). 


L. 

LA'ADAH    (n^l?    [order,    arrangtng] 

AaaZd;  [Vat  MaSo^:]  Lttndn)^  the  son  of  Shehdi, 
and  grandson  of  Judah.  He  is  described  as  the 
«tfiither,**  or  founder,  of  Marksiiah  in  the  knr- 
lands  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  21). 

LA'ADAN  n??l?  [ptUinordsry.  SmaUifi 
Alez.  Ta\aa9a  and'AooSa:  Laadan),  L  Aa 
^hralmite,  anceitor  of  Joshua  the  ion  of  Nu 
(1  Chr.  vii.  86). 

2.  CEair;  Alez.  AsiiSay:  Zeedbn,  1  Chr.  zzitt. 
7,  8,  9:  Ao^ir  Alez.  AtSar  end  Aaa6a:  Lednn, 
1  Chr.  zzvi.  81.)  The  son  of  Gershom,  elsewhere 
called  LiBNi.  His  descendants  in  the  reign  of 
David  were  among  the  chief  fiithfcrs  of  his  tribe, 
and  formed  part  of  the  Temple-choir. 

LA3AN  (]^^  [tt^i^ej.-AcC^ay;  Joseph.  A<[- 
fic»ot'  LadoM),  sou  of  fiethoel,  grsndson  of  Nahor 
and  Milcah,  grand-nephew  of  Abraham,  brother  of 
Rebekah,  and  father  of  l^eah  and  Racliel;  by  whom 
and  their  handmaids  Bilhah  and  Zilpah  he  was  th» 
natural  progenitor  of  three  fourths  of  the  nation  oi 
the  Jews,  and  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  and  the  legal 
ancestor  of  the  whole. 

The  eMer  branch  of  the  fiunily  remained  at  Haran 
when  Abraham  removed  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
it  la  there  that  we  first  meet  with  Ijaban,  as  taking 
the  leading  part  in  the  betrothal  of  his  sister  R^ 
bekah  to  her  cousin  Isaac  (Gen.  zziv.  10,  39-60, 
zzvii.  43,  zziz.  4).  Bethuel,  his  fiither,  plays  so 
insignificant  a  part  in  the  whole  transaction,  being 
in  fiioi  only  mentioned  once,  and  that  nfUr  his  son 
(zziv.  60),  that  various  coi^ectures  have  been  formed 
to  ezplain  it.  Josephus  asserta  that  Bethuel  waa 
dead,  and  that  Tjibiui  was  the  head  of  the  honaa 
and  his  sister's  natural  guardian  (ArU,  i.  16,  §  9); 
in  which  case  "  Bethuel "  must  have  crept  into  tka 
tezt  inadvertently,  or  be  supposed,  with  some  (Adim 
Clarke,  in  /m;.),  to  be  the  name  of  another  brottsr 
of  Rebekah.  lie  Clere  {in  Pent. )  mentions  the  eou- 
jeeture  thai  Bethuel  was  absent  at  first,  bnl  wb» 
turned  in  time  to  give  his  consent  to  the  mairiags. 
The  mode  adopt<xI  by  Prof.  Blunt  {Undaiy.m 
CoineidenceSf  p.  35)  to  ezplain  what  he  terma  ^  the 
consistent  insignificance  of  Bethuel,'*  namefy,  thai 
he  was  incapacitated  from  taking  the  management 
of  his  fiunily  by  age  or  imbecility,  is  most  ingeniooa; 
but  the  prominence  of  Laban  may  be  sufficiently 
ezplained  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  wliieh  then, 
as  now  (see  Niebuhr,  quoted  by  Rosenmiiller  in  loc\ 
gave  the  brothers  the  main  share  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  sister's  marriage,  and  the  defenre  of 
her  honor  (oomp.  Gen.  zzziv.  13;  Judi*.  zzL  99; 
8  Sam.  ziii.  20-29).     [Bkthurl.] 

The  next  time  Laban  appears  in  th»  sacred  nar- 
rative it  ia  aa  the  host  of  his  nephew  Jaseb  at  Haran 
rGen.  zziz.  18,  14).  The  subeeqneni  transactiooi 
by  which  he  secured  the  valuable  sewicea  of  hia 
p*phew  for  fourteen  years  in  return  for  hia  tm 
daughters,  and  for  siz  years  aa  the  price  of  ]uf> 
cat^  together  with  the  disgrsceAiL  artifice  by  which 
he  pafan^  off  his  elder  and  less  attraetiw  danghtsi 
on  thennsuaneeting  Jacob,  anefiuuiliac  to  aD'/iOea 
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LriMD  WIS  abMDi  ihrnring  his  sheep,  when  Jasob, 
fciiing  gatbflfDd  together  sU  his  possouions,  sttrted 
with  his  wifes  and  childien  for  liis  native  land;  and 
U  was  not  till  the  third  day  that  he  heard  of  their 
itealthy  departure.  In  hot  haste  he  sets  off  in  por- 
•nit  of  the  fligititei,  his  indignation  at  the  prospect 
of  k)Bing  a  serranti  tiie  value  of  whose  serrioes  he 
had  pr^ed  hy  eiperienoe  {ax.  97),  and  a  fiunily 
who  lie  hoped  would  have  increased  the  power  of 
his  tribe,  being  incnased  by  the  discovery  of  the 
loas  of  his  teraphim,  or  household  gods,  which 
Rachel  had  carried  off,  probably  with  the  view  of 
•ecttriog  a  prosperous  journey.  Jac(tb  and  his 
ftumily  had  crosaed  the  Euphrates,  and  wen  already 
some  days*  march  in  advance  of  their  pureuers;  but 
m  large  a  cuuvan,  encumbered  with  women  and 
ehildreni  and  cattle,  would  travel  but  slowly  (oomp. 
Gen.  zuiii.  13),  and  I^ban  and  bis  kinsmen  came 
■p  with  the  retreating  party  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Jordan,  among  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  The 
eoUision  vrith  his  irritated  fitlher-in Jaw  might  have 
poved  dangeroui  for  Jacob  but  for  a  divine  intima- 
llon  to  U^i,  who,  with  characteristic  hypocrisy, 
passes  over  in  silence  the  real  ground  of  his  dis- 
pleasure at  Jacob's  departure,  urging  onl}  its  chui- 
desUne  character,  which  had  prevented  his  sending 
him  away  with  marks  of  affection  and  honor,  and 
the  theft  of  hit  gode.  After  some  sharp  mutual 
recrimination,  and  an  unsuccessful  search  for  the 
teraphim,  which  Kacbel,  with  the  cunning  which 
chanicterized  the  whole  family,  knew  well  how  to 
hide,  a  covenant  of  peace  was  entered  into  between 
the  two  parties,  and  a  cairn  raised  about  a  pillar- 
stone  eet  up  by  Jacob,  both  as  a  memorial  of  the 
covenant,  and  a  boundary  which  the  contracting 
parties  pledged  themseh'es  not  to  pass  with  hostile 
Intentions.  After  this,  in  the  simple  and  beautiful 
wofds  of  Scripture,  **  Laban  rose  up  and  kissed  his 
sons  and  his  daughters,  and  blessed  them,  and  de- 
parted, and  returned  to  his  place;  **  and  he  thence- 
forward disappears  fh>m  the  Biblical  narrative. 

Kew  Scriptural  characters  appear  in  more  repul- 
else  colors  than  Laban,  who  seems  to  have  concen- 
trated all  the  duplicity  and  acquisitiveness  which 
marised  the  family  of  Haran.  The  leading  principle 
of  Us  conduct  was  evidently  self-uiterest,  and  he 
was  little  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  whereby  his 
ends  were  secured.  Nothing  can  ezcuse  the  abom- 
inable trick  by  which  he  deceived  Jacob  in  the 
matter  of  his  wife,  and  there  is  much  of  harshness 
and  mean  selfishness  in  his  other  relations  with 
him.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible,  on  an 
unbiased  view  of  the  whole  transactions,  to  acquit 
Jaoob  of  blame,  or  to  assign  him  any  very  decided 
superiority  over  his  unde  in  flur  and  generous 
dealing.  In  the  matter  of  the  flocks  each  was 
evidently  seeking  to  outwit  the  other;  and  though 
the  whole  was  divinely  overruled  to  work  out  im- 
portant issues  in  securing  Jacob's  return  to  Canaan 
UD  wealth  and  dignity,  our  moral  sense  revolts  from 
what  Chalmers  (Dnily  Scr.  RtadingB^  i.  6U)  does 
Doi  shrink  from  designating  the  **  sneaking  artifices 
for  the  promotion  of  his  own  selfishness,"  adopted 
for  his  own  enrichment  and  the  impoverishment  of 
ftis  uncle;  while  we  can  well  ezcuse  Laban's  morti> 


a  The  ordinary  editions  of  the  Talleaa  LZX., 
lisehendorfs  included,  give  Aa^^i  *Bd  the  Alex. 
kaK^^i  hui  the  edition  of  the  former  by  Oanllnal 
Mid  has  the  Aax«ff  throngheat.  In  Josh.  zv.  89,  all 
taaee  of  lAohish  has  dtoawteared  In  the  eommM 
"tttfoos;  bat  in  Blai's,  M«x^   Is  Inserted  bstw«ni 
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fleatlon  at  seeing  himself  outdone  by  Ua 
in  conning,  end  the  best  of  his  flo^ 
hands.  In  their  mistaken  seal  to  defood  Jaeob 
Christian  writers  have  vnduly  depreciated  Labao 
and  even  the  ready  hoapitality  shown  by  him  to 
Abraham's  servant,  and  the  aflectionate  reeept&osi 
of  his  nephew  (Gen.  zziv.  80,  81,  zziz.  la,  14) 
fasKt  been  miseonatmed  Into  the  acts  of  a  aelfia^ 
man,  eager  to  embrace  an  opportonity  of  a  faierBtive 
eonnection.  No  man,  however,  ia  wholly  sclfiBh; 
and  even  Laban  was  capable  of  generous  impulses, 
however  mean  and  unprincipled  liis  general  eon- 
duct  E.  v. 

LA'BAN  0?1?  \yMU'\ '  Ao06w:  Labam),  one 
of  the  landmarics  named  in  the  obscure  and  dis- 
puted passage.  Dent.  i.  1 :  »  Parsn,  and  Topbel,  and 
Laban,andFIa«roth,and]H-aahab."  The  mention 
of  Hazenoth  has  perhapa  led  to  the  only  coqjeotnn 
regarding  Laban  of  which  the  writer  Is  aware, 
namely,  that  it  is  identical  with  Libfah  (Nnm. 
zzziii.  20),  which  was  the  second  station  ftnni 
Uazeroth. 

The  Syriac  Peahito  nndentands  the  name  as 
Lebanon.  The  Taigums,  fkom  Onkekn  downward, 
play  upon  the  five  names  in  this  passsge,  connerting 
them  with  the  main  events  oif  the  wanderinga. 
Laban  in  this  way  suggests  the  manna,  because  of 
its  white  eobr,  that  being  the  force  of  the  word  in 
Hebrew.  6. 

LAB'AJ^A  (Mfia^  :  LtUnma),  1  Eidr.T. ». 
[Lkbana.j 

•  LACE  (O.  Eng.  lot,  FV.  £acs.  Span,  loao, 
t<Usso,"  It  laccio,  from  the  LAt  ^o^neiis)  is  osed 
in  the  sense  of  ccrd  or  band  in  Ez.  zzviiL  tt,  87 
zzziz.  81,  81.    The  corresponding  Hebrew  wont, 

Vn^,  pAihU,  fiiom  a  verb  signifyhig  <«to  twist,** 
is  trsmlated  thread  in  Judg.  zri.  9,  liae  hi  Ea.  zL 
8,  wire  (of  gold)  hi  Ez.  zzziz.  8,  ribband  in  Nun. 
zv.  38,  and  very  improperiy  braceleU  in  Gen 
zzzriii.  18,  35,  where  it  denotes  the  cord  or  string 
by  which  the  signet-ring  was  suspended  from  the 
neck.  A 


LAOEDEMCXNIANS  (Swoim 
AouccSaiM^rioi,  3  Msec  v.  9 :  SparhakB,  SparHami, 
Laeedamona)^  the  inhabitants  of  Sparta  or  Laea- 
diemon,  with  whom  the  Jews  chimed  Undred 
(1  Mace.  zU.  3,  5,  6,  30,  31;  ziv.  30,  83;  zv.  98, 
3  Maoc.  V.  9).     [Spakta.] 

LA'OHISH  (tr'»?b  [peril.  obetinaU,  jmmcs. 
bUj  Dietr.]  :  [Horn.  Aax<r,  ac  Is.  zzzvL  % 
AaxflU  ^^^  ^'  ^^t  AaYc(r;  Vat  Alez.,  FA  In 
Neh.  and  Jer.,  Sin.  in  la.  zzzri.  3,]  Aaxctfi  pn 
Is.  zzzvii.  8,  Alez.  Sin.  omit;]  but  in  Vat.  of 

Josh.  zv.  Maxi?r;'  JoMph*  Adx*^^^'  ^^"^f^^y  • 
city  of  the  Amorites,  the  kmg  of  which  joined  with 
four  others,  at  the  inritation  of  Adonisedek  king 
of  Jerusalem,  to  chastise  the  Gibeonites  lor  their 
league  with  Israel  (Josh.  z.  3,  6).  They  wwe, 
however,  routed  by  Joshua  at  Beth-horon,  and  the 
kmg  of  Lachish  fell  a  rictim  with  the  othera  nndee 
thetnesatMakkedah(ver.36).  The  destruction  oT 
the  town  seems  to  have  shortly  foOowed  the  doaftk 


loMH^sndmaBMifSiM.    [In  this  nots,  as 
oat  the  original  edition  of  the  Dietiooaiy,  the 
of  the  liXX.  printed  at  Eome  bi  1587  Is  em 
supposed  to  represent  the  Yatieaa  menuseript  N*. 
though  it  dilfon  from  it,  In  proper 
thousands  of  plaeee.  —  A.] 


LAOHISH 
tfttekfa^l  ttnimtUdud  iniUl 
ittv  th*  M  at  LibDih.  mod  notiiitlutuuiiiig  u 
Art  U>  nliers  it  bjr  llonBn  king  of  Gsw,  iru 
likca,  *Dd  cnrj  Mill  put  to  tbc  aword  (tt,  31-33). 
la  tlw  ipwial  (UtemMit  tbtt  tbe  Utaci  tuted  two 
■(>}■,  in  mnCndUtiDMIuii  to  the  othw  cilia  which 
**•  taken  in  one  (we  vcr.  39),  we  giin  our  flnt 
gEmpM  of  that  Mnngtb  of  po*ili«i  tar  which 
laduih  WH  aftcrinni*  reuuriiiibie.  In  Uie  cbU- 
kgne  of  the  kiagi  elun  bf  Jtahiu  [lii.  lO-lS), 
LaiUih  occure  in  Uw  onie  piue  with  rcgnri  to  the 
oUmciu  in  the  nuntirejiut  quoted;  LutinJoeh. 
I*-,  wbate  the  towni  itre  esianted  into  group*,  it 
ia  plaeed  hi  the  SAe/rlnli,  or  lowiuid  ditUiet,  Mid 
la  the  lutie  group  wilii  tl^ton  luid  Uokkedab  (ver. 
U),  tfut  from  iti  ronuo'  compiuiiglu.  It  ihouM 
nut  he  oieriooked  tJut,  though  iiiduded  in  the  low- 
hod  diitrict,  Lwhlih  wiu  m  town  of  the  AnioritH, 
vbo  ippesr  to  have  been  oeentlaUj  tuDuiitiiaeen. 
ite  kiujf  ie  eiprael;  uaiiied  u  oue  of  the  "  kinge  of 
the  AmociM  who  dmU  in  the  mountain!  "  (Joeh. 
x-t).  A  nniiliu'  nmuk  hu  ■lieadj'  been  nuide  of 
Jakhvtb,  KJU1.4H,  ind  Mhoi;  ud  eee  JuuAii, 
■d.  U.  p.  1190  6.     Iti  proxlmitj  'o  Libneh  i«  im- 
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oUed  mmj  o 

ina  one  of  the  cltiei  forUJiBd  and  garrijoiM]  b) 
Helioboam  iftar  the  remit  of  the  uonhem  king- 
dom (9  Chr.  li.  9).  What  wia  ita  Ifkle  duiing  the 
InveaiOD  of  Shiihak  —  who  no  doubt  adrano^  by 
the  uaual  louta  Ihrouglt  the  maritime  lawlud, 
which  would  bring  him  under  Ita  terj  w»llt  —  ^ 
an  nM  (old.  But  it  i>  probable  that  it  did  not 
uuUaiallj  auSer,  for  It  wu  eridentlj  a  pleoe  of 
accurit;  kter,  when  It  wae  chosen  u  ■  refuge  bj 
Amaiiah  king  of  Judah  fraiii  the  coiupiraton  who 
threetened  him  in  Jeruaalem,  and  lu  wbuiti  be  il 
laet  feU  >  TieUm  at  Luhleh  0  K.  lir.  19, 1  Cht. 
XXV.  S7).  Later  itiU,  in  Ibe  reign  uf  Hezeki>h,lt 
WM  one  of  the  dtiea  taken  by  Sennachenb  wheo 
on  hit  waj  ftom  Phsnieia  Co  Egypt  (HawliDaon') 
Heivd.  1. 177).     It  la  epedally  m"  -■—- '  ■■-*  ■- 


iiaUb: 


9],  t 


I  ■•  (2  C 


Thia  aie)fs  ii  eonaidered  hy  Ltjard  and  Hlocki 
1  be  de{HcIed  on  tiie  >Iabi  fouud  bj  the  foimer  In 
na  of  the  dumben  of  the  palace  at  Koujuifjik, 


mIfjIAy  king,  ldn«  of  Iha  oonntr;  of  Anuria, 
ritting  on  the  thtone  of  Judgment  bejbra  (or  at  the 
•otranee  of)  the  eitj  of  l.Khlih  (Lakhiaha).  I 
gtre  permlanion  for  iU  alaoghter"  (Lajard,  tf.  f 
&  pp.  US-Si,  and  1C3,  note).  Thoe  alahe  con- 
tain a  view  of  a  dtj  ohich,  if  the  Ineeription  i> 
eonectlji  bil«>prst«l,  mnat  he  Lachiah  Iteelf. 

Another  alab  aenna  to  abmr  the  ground-plan  of 
the  aame  city  after  lie  oecapatlon  bj  the  conqueion 
—  the  Aaajrian  tenta  pitched  within  the  waJla,  and 
lb*  (bnign  wonhlp  going  on.  The  featuni  of  the 
town  ai^iear  to  be  aecuratelj'  given.  At  anj  rate 
(ben  ia  conddenbis  agreement  between  tbe  two 
rien  in  tbe  chancier  of  tbt  walU  and  lowen,  and 
boUi  ire  unlike  Ihoae  repreaented  en  other  OiA*. 
Both  rapport  in  a  remariuble  manner  the  con- 
doifoni  aboTv  driim  fhnn  tbe  atatBovit  of  the 
BHila  aa  to  tbe  po^llon  of  LaJiUh.  Tbe  elet^ 
Don  of  Ibe  town  (Bg.  ] }  abowa  that  it  wu  on  hlllj 
PMnd,  eoa  part  highv  than  the  other      Thii  .* 


aba  teetified  b>  b;  tbe  backgronnd  of  tbe  aeen*  In 

Ag-  3,  which  ia  too  nmole  to  he  incli^ilcd  in  the 
limits  of  the  woixlcut,  but  which  in  the  orighiil 
showt  a  v«7  hillj  coiiiitry  coiered  with  vinej-aida 
and  Hg-lreea.  On  the  other  liand  the  piimi  round 
the  town  in  lig,  3  point  to  the  proiiniity  of  Ui« 
maritime  plain,  in  which  palma  flourished —^  and 


Palestine. 
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though  the 

Assyrian  n 

«nls  IhiB 
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,  of  Lachii 
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Iherl 
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hat  it  was  Uhen 
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imply  the 
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partedoita 

Ti  Lachiah 

m.  8;  an 

eepeclally 

TItt  warning  of  Mleah  (1.  13] '  waa  perbapa  d«- 
Hmd  at  this  time.  Otiecure  a*  the  piaaage  la,  U 
(dalnly  impllea  that  IVom  l.aehl>b  lonie  liinD  tt 
Idelatrj,  possibly  belonging  to  tbe  northeni  kln^ 
dam,  W  beeD  imported  into  Jtnsalem. 


AftB-  tlia  ivtiun  from  Ciptirily,  LKhUi  with  lU 
•Brrounding  "ficMi"  wu  noccupicd  bj  Uw  Jnri 
(Neh.  iL  3"}).  It  i*  not,  bownrr,  niDied  In  the 
book!  of  tfaa  HwnlnH.  n«  Indnd  doa  lu  iubw 
mppcw  in  Ihi  Bible. 

B;  EuMbiui  and  Jcnmic,  in  Uw  OMmmrion, 
UcMah  li  tneutlonol  »  "T  mila  from  I'Jeulbe- 
npolli,  tfiwudi  Duiimii,"  i.  I.  lowtrdi  lbs  loutb. 
Mo  tnce  of  Iba  luinw  bu  yet  been  found  In  my 
podlion  *t  ill  cocnsponding  to  Ibii.  A  lite  mIIhI 
Uat-lMit,  ntuotcd  on  ■  "low  mund  imll  or 
bwO,"  ud  ditpUylDg  o  far  ooliuinii  uid  oUur 
-      ■        ^  li  found  itbnm 
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QiB  uh)  Bat-Jibriii,  piuhably  the  ucunt  Bk* 
tfaeropolli,  ti  tba  diXuier  of  11  mila  (11  Bmm 
mild],  and  in  ■  dinetion  not  5.,  but  ■boot  W.  g, 
W.  from  Um  letler.  Tm  mi^  eut  of  Um-UUt 
!■  ■  lite  of  umilar  cbimcttf ,  called  'Ajtim  (Rob.  U. 
M,  i7).  AmODg  modeni  tnTcUsa,  thoa  iit« 
nppcar  to  bavi  betn  lint  diacorend  by  Dr.  Roton- 
*oa.  WUle  (dmitling  Ibe  identity  ol'A/laa  with 
EoiiOa,  be  diiputei  tbat  of   Dm-LUit,  on  tfa« 


«  qnotad;  and  liutlHi  tbat  thi 


STonnd  that 


•  Ddt  tlwM  of  a  (DrtiBcd 


dtj  aUt  to 
tiAmbmi, 


tit-  i-    Plan  of  Uchlin  [*)  alka  Ita  m 

In  bnr  of  Uw  idcntincalion  arc  the  proiimltj  of 
Egfcra  (If  'JjUb  he  in.  and  thg  lituation  of  Pm- 
LikU  In  U>f  middtr  of  the  plain,  right  <n  the  road 
Ihm  Egypt.  Br  ■'  Haroma  "  alao  Kuaebiua  may 
haTi  InleniM,  not  the  aoutbem  iliitrirt,  but  a 
dan  of  (hat  ninie.  urbich  la  mentkined  In  the 
lUmud,  aiid  ia  plac^  by  Ihf  imiinile  old  tmreller 
bafhPirebi  aa  two  houn  aouth  of  Gua  (Znni  In 
Bei^.  n/  T<«Iil'i,  br  .^.her.  il.  142),  With  ngan) 
lo  the  wcaknna  of  C'tji-ZMv.  Mr.  Torta  baa  > 
good  compiriaon  between  it  lUid  Aahdod  {Flamlbt. 
f.  Ml).  O. 

LAOUTIUS  (AaxKoZnr-  C-fcw),  one  of  tbe 
nna  of  Adrfi,  who  returned  with  Eira,  and  had 
pnrrled  a  foreign  wife  (1  Kadr.  ti.  SI).  Tbe  name 
inn  not  occur  in  tbia  form  in  tbe  panilU  liala  of 
Ear.  I.,  but  it  appermtly  occopiea  the  place  of 
CHBI.AL  Ira.  30),  u  ia  indicated  by  tbe  CaliM  of 
IbaTulg. 

LATJAS  ([Aid.  Arf<(»;]  &»Mr,  Tladi. 
*L  c  Rom.],  but  Affru  in  Mai'a  ed.  [i.  a.  TiLJ : 
Dalanu),  1  Eadr.  t.  BT.     [Deuiah,  9.] 

■  Tfak  name  la  fcnnd  IB  tba  lUaal,   TToTO   " 
nn.     Baa  Zona  (Bo«.  0/ IW.  ««), 
t  MaimdnU,  aadfawUT  as  aiaat  (Manh  IT),  pi 


ftaia.     Wna  lb*  Mum  wait,  plala  M. 

LADDER  OF  TTBUS.  THB  (4  k»S^ 

Tifievi  a  lermimi  Tyri,  poariblj  mding  «Ji(^ 
one  of  the  extnmitlea  (the  northern)  of  IhedfaMat 
onr  which  Simon  Maenbcua  waa  made  captada 
{FtpBTVfij)  by  Autiochua  VI,  (or  TVoa),  nr; 
■boHly  after  hi*  eonil>i|r  to  Ibe  throne;  (he  otte 
beini;  "the  botden  of  Eeypl"  (1  Mace.  li.  BS). 
Tbe  l.adda-  of  Tjt«,°  or  of  the  Tyrlont,  waa  tbe 
local  name  for  a  h<)-h  monnUin.  tlir  higbtat  In  that 
neighborhood,  a  hundred  ataxia  north  oif  Ptolonala, 
the  modem  Akkn  or  Acre  (Joaeph.  B.  J.  ii.  10, 
i  3).  TIh  poution  of  tbe  A'ra  en-JViUimJl  afCTOX 
Ttry  nearly  with  thia,  aa  it  Ijea  in  miles,  or  abaol 
ISO  itadla.  from  Al:kr<,  and  la  cbaracleriied  b) 
IrmTelleia  from  Parchi  downwardi  aa  my  high  and 
ateep.  Both  tbe  Am  tK-NakkwrBk  and  the  Rni 
tl-Abyad,  i.  I.  the  ^Vblte  Cape,  aometimea  caUed 
C^pe  Bbwco.  a  headland  6  mila  atill  &rtber  north, 
are  aurmounted  hy  a  path  cnt  in  dirnKa;  that 
orerthe  tatter  i)  attributed  lo  Alexander  the  Gnmt 
It  la  poaaibty  from  tbia  drcuraitanee  that  the  JCoi 
d-Abynd*'  ia  by  aome  traTellen  (Irhy,  Tan  da 
TiUe,  ele.)  treated  aa  tbe  laddd  id  tba  Tyiiauk 


li  of  the  KiAr  Ontam  Bttm  {I 
olsf  tbenAn  tbi  biadlud  whUi  a 
lb  lb*  tayef  Jdb^  ilionBni*!.' 
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M  by  tito  mAy  tnd  aeeunte  Jewtih  tnveller, 
ia^PMehi  *  (Zans,  409),  Mid  in  our  own  times  by 
Robiuoo  (iU.  89),  Ifiilin  {Lei  SauUa  Ueux,  ii. 
tX  Portar  (fTandU.  p.  889),  Sohwin  (78)f  Stanley 
(&  ^  P.  p.  964),  tbe  iKof  eit-YaiAtfroA  is  identified 
vtth  the  ladder;  the  hut-named  tnveUer  pointing 
•at  vdl  that  tte  reaaon  fcr  the  name  is  the  (kct  of 
Ita  Mfiilferfng  from  Oannel  hi  that  it  leaves  no 
beuih  betiveen  itself  and  tlie  sea,  and  thus,  by  eut- 
Ung  off  an  eommunleation  roiuid  its  base,  acts  aa 
the  natond  bante  between  the  Bay  of  Acre  and 
the  maritime  plain  to  tlie  north  —  in  other  words, 
Setwean  Psleatfaie  and  PhcenieU"  (comp.  p.  966). 

G. 

UL'BL  (bH^  [to  God^  i.  a.  eonuereU^  1o 
kirn,  FOnt]:  Ad^X:  Zolf),  the&ther  of  Eliasaph, 
prinoe  of  the  Gerilionites  at  the  time  of  the  £^0- 
doa  (Num.  iii  94). 

UL'HAD  f^^:  XtJi;  [VaLAoo^;]  Ales. 
4a8:  Laad)^  son  of  Jahath,  one  of  the  descendants 
if  Jodah,  from  whom  sprung  the  2^onthiteii,  a 
dnooh  of  the  tribe  who  settled  at  Zonh,  aooord- 
OgiotbaTug.  of  B.  Joseph  (1  Chr.  ir.  9). 

liAHAI'-BOa,  THE  WELL  OhS  nM5 

^^ :  rh  ^p4ap  riis  i^tmsi  pmUus,  ei^'uB  no- 
wen  esl  [zxr.  11,  nomine]  VheiUUet  Videniit),  In 
lUslbim  ia  giiFen  in  the  A.  T.  of  Gen.  zriv.  69,  and 
EST.  llf  the  name  of  the  fiunoua  well  of  ITagar^s 
idM^  in  the  oasis  of  verdure  round  which  Isaac 
afterwards  resided.  In  xri.  14  —  the  only  other 
Jucmicuee  of  tlie  name  —  it  is  represented  in  the 
fan  Hebrew  fiirm  of  Beeb-lahai-roi.  In  the 
MiissiiliiiBii  traditions  the  well  Znitsem  in  the  Beii- 
aflaA  of  Mecca  is  identical  with  it.     [Lbhi.]    G. 

LAH'HAM  (Opnb:  Hax^s  leal  Hoaxes; 
AhoL  Aofuui  Lehenufn,  Leemat),  a  town  in  the 
lowland  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  zv.  40)  named  be- 
tween Cabboit  and  Kithlish,  and  in  the  same 
^fmp  with  Lachisu.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
OmmastieoH,  nor  does  it  appear  tliat  any  traTeUer 
has  sought  for  or  discovered  its  site. 

In  many  MSS.  and  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
amongst  them  the  Rec  Text  of  Van  der  Hooght, 
the  name  is  given  with  a  final  i  —  Lachmas> 
Oonvpt  as  the  LXX.  text  is  here,  it  will  be  ob- 
that  botii  MSS.  exhibit  the  s.  This  is  the 
also  in  the  Targum  and  the  other  oriental 
The  ordinary  copies  of  the  Vulgate  have 
Lehemem^  but  the  text  published  in  the  Benedie- 
line  edition  of  Jerome  Leemae,  G. 

LAH'Bn  O^nb  [BeOiUhemUe  T  Rom.  r^r 

AtYfii;  Vat.]  row  EXt^cc;  Alex,  row  Affficr: 
B^AAmn-Ue$),  the  brother  of  Goltah  the  Gittite, 
ilain  by  Elhanan  the  son  of  Jair,  or  Jaor  (1  Chr. 
Kx.  6).  In  the  parallel  narrative  (9  Sam.  xxi.  19), 
amongst  other  difl^ncea,  I^dimi  disappears  in  the 
wwd  Beth  haUackmij  L  e.  the  Bethlehemite.    This 

hand,  Irby  and  Mangles  (Oct.  21),  with  equally  unn- 
mal  iaaoeaiaey,  give  the  name  of  Cape  Blanoo  to  the 
Bob  JWilwraA— an  hoards  ride  from  c»-Ztft,  the  ao- 
risat  Ibdlppa.  WUson  also  (0.  282)  has  flOkn  Into  a 
mlees  eooltesloa  bHween  the  twa 
e  Bo  givas  the  name  as  ai-Natakir,  probablj  a 

ft  Dcnb  ftr  tacnb,  tj  mtMhaats «  d 

kv  a 
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reading  b  imported  faito  the  Vulgate  of  the  Chnm. 
(see  ateve).  What  was  the  original  form  of  the 
passage  has  been  the  sulgect  of  much  debate;  the 
writer  has  not  however  seen  cause  to  alter  the  eonefai- 
sion  to  which  he  came  under  Elhak am  —  that  the 
text  of  (}hronicIes  is  the  more  correct  of  the  two. 
In  addition  to  the  LXX.,  the  Peshitoand  the  Ttf- 
gum  both  agree  with  the  Hebrew  in  raiding  LathmL 
The  latter  contains  a  tradition  that  be  was  slain  cm 
the  same  day  with  his  brother.  G. 

LAISH  (tr^b  [Uon] ;  in  Isaiah,  H^?  :  Xw 

(rd;  Judg.  xviii.  39,  ObKofudt;'  Alex.  Aectt;  [Id 
Is.  X.  aO,  Vat.  Alex,  ci^  2a,  Shi.  omits:]  Zois, 
[Laiaa  in  Is.]),  the  dty  which  was  taken  by  the 
Danites,  and  under  its  new  name  of  Dak  beeamt 
fiuoQous  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  nation,  and  as 
the  depoaitory,  first  of  the  graven  Image  of  Mleah 
(Judg.  xriii.  7,  14,  27,  29),  and  subs^uentiy  of 
one  o{  the  calvea  of  Jeroboam.  In  another  b»> 
count  of  the  conquest  the  name  is  given,  with  a 
variation  in  the  form,  as  Lbshex  (Josh.  xix.  47) 
It  is  natural  to  presume  that  Laish  was  an  andeot 
sanctuary,  before  its  appropriation  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Danites,  and  we  should  look  for  some  ex- 
pUnation  of  the  mention  of  Dan  instead  of  Lalsh 
in  Gen.  xiv. ;  but  nothing  is  as  jet  forthcoming  on 
these  points.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
situation  of  the  place  was  at  or  very  near  that  of 
the  modem  Banias,     [Dan.] 

In  the  A.  V.  Laish  is  again  mentioned  in  the 
graphic  account  by  Isaiah  of  Sennacherib^s  march 
on  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  30):  **Lift  up  thy  voice,  0 
daughter  of  (^allim!  cause  it  to  be  heard  unto 
Laish,  oh  poor  Anatboth !  "  —  that  is,  cry  so  foud 
that  your  shrieks  shall  be  heard  to  the  very  con- 
fines of  the  land.  This  translation  —  in  which  our 
transhtors  followed  the  venfon  of  Junius  and 
TVemellius,  and  the  comment  of  (Srotius  —  is  adopt- 
ed because  the  hst  syllable  of  the  name  which  ap- 
pears here  as  Laishah  is  taken  to  be  the  Hebrew 
particle  of  motion,  *<  to  Laish,"  as  is  undoubtedly 
the  case  in  Judg.  xriii.  7.  But  such  a  rendering 
is  found  nmther  in  any  of  the  ancient  versions,  nor 
in  those  of  modem  schohuv,  as  Gesenius,  Ewald, 
Zuns,  etc. ;  nor  is  the  Hebrew  word  <<  here  rendered 
^  cause  it  to  be  heard,"  found  elsewhere  in  thai 
voice,  but  always  absolute  —  *<  hearken,"  or  **  at- 
tend." There  is  a  certain  violeuce  in  the  sudden 
introduction  amongst  these  little  Beqjamite  vil- 
lages of  the  frontier  town  so  very  far  remote,  and 
not  less  in  the  use  of  its  ancient  name,  elseiHiere 
so  oonstantiy  superseded  by  Dan.  (See  Jer.  viiL 
16.)  On  the  whole  it  seems  more  consonant  with 
the  tenor  of  the  whole  passage  to  take  lodshah  as 
the  name  of  a  small  rillage  lying  between  Gallia 
and  Anatboth,  and  of  which  hitherto,  as  is  still  the 
caae  with  the  former,  and  until  1831  was  the  eass 
with  the  latter,  no  traces  have  been  found. 

In  1  Maoc.  ix.  5  a  village  named  Alasa  (Mai,  and 
Alex.  AAoe-a;  A.  V.  Ekasa)  is  mentioned  as  the 


e  The  LXX.  have  hem  truistorad  literally  the  B» 

hcew  wotds  tt?*^^  dViMI,  «*asd  taideed  Lslsh."  li< 

aettv  the  aune  tidnc  is  done  tai  the  eass  of  Lib 
Gea  XZVUL19. 

<*  *^IlQ^n,  hiphi  fanp.,  from  31^« 
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MtiM  of  the  bftttle  in  which  Judaa  was  kilbd.  In 
Um  yu]g»te  it  Ugimi  u  Laita.  If  the  Bena  at 
irhich  I^metriue  wm  encamped  on  the  lame  oocfr- 
lion  was  Beeroth  —  and  from  the  Peahiio  reading 
thia  seems  likely  —  then  Absaor  Laisha  was  some- 
where on  the  northern  road,  10  or  18  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  abont  the  spot  at  which  a  village  named 
Adaaa  existed  in  the  time  of  Eosebius  and  Jerome. 
D  (a)  and  L  (A)  are  so  often  interchanged  in 
Greek  manuaeripta,  that  the  two  names  may  indi- 
eate  one  and  the  same  place,  and  that  the  fAJshah 
•f  Isaiah.  Sueh  an  identification  would  be  to  a 
esrtain  extent  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
is.  z.  80|  while  it  would  throw  some  li^ht  on  the 
nosrtain  topography  of  the  last  struggle  of  Judaa 
lUceabcus.     But  it  must  be  admitted  that  at 

Cient  it  is  but  aorgectural;  and  that  the  ndgh- 
faood  of  Beooih  is  at  the  best  somewhat  &r 
mnored  from  the  narrow  circle  of  the  villagea 
Mnunerated  by  Isaiah  ^  0. 

LAaSH  (tr^^  [lion] ;  hi  fi  Sam.  the  orig. 

text,  Cithib,  has  O^lb :  [Kom.  'A/aIs,  Vat.]  Afitis, 

SfAAirr;  Alex.  AaTtf  Aa«if :  Lnu)^  father  of  Phal- 
tiel,  to  whom  Saul  had  given  Michal,  David's  wife 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  44;  2  Sam.  iii.  15).  He  was  a  native 
of  Gallim.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  names 
^  Laish  (Laishah)  and  Gallim  should  be  found  in 
eoqjunction  at  a  much  later  date  (Is.  x.  80).     G. 

LAKES.     [Palbstdib.] 

LA'KUM  Qyfh,  u  e.  Lakkdm  [waycb- 
ilructersseastle,  defense]:  AtM/i;  Alex.  — un- 
Mually  wide  of  the  Hebrew  —  cvs  Afcpov :  [Comp. 
AnKKoAui]  Leeum),  one  of  the  places  which  formed 
the  landmarks  of  Uie  boundary  of  Naplitali  (.losh. 
zh.  8*3),  named  next  to  Jabneel,  and  apparently 
between  it  and  the  Jordan ;  but  the  whole  state- 
ment is  exceedingly  ol)scure,  and  few.  if  any,  of 
the  names  have  yet  been  recognized.  1  jUckuni  is  but 
sasuaDy  named  in  the  OnomaUicm*^  and  no  one 
ainee  has  discovered  its  situation.  The  rendering 
•f  the  Alex.  LXX.  is  worth  remaik.  G. 

LAMB.  1.  *^M,  immar^  is  the  Chaldee 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  ce6et.  See  befew.  Mo. 
6  (E«.  vi.  9, 17,  vU.  17). 

a.  n^ip,  iaWi  (1  Sam.  vU.  9;  Is.  Ixv.  95),  a 
]fOung  sucking  lamb ;  originally  the  young  of  any 
animal.  The  noun  from  the  same  root  in  Aiabic 
signifies  **afawn,"  in  Ethu>pu:  *«a  kid,*'  hi  Samai^ 
itan  '*a  boy;"  while  in  Syriac  it  denotes  "a 
boy,"  and  in  the  fem.  "  a  girl."  Hence  »*  Talitka 
kumi,"  '« Damsel,  arise!*'  (Mark  v.  41).  The 
phnral  of  a  oognate  form  oeeurs  in  Is.  xL  11. 

8.  tt7^^,  ctbu^  ^?.'^f  ^^^^^  *"^  ^  '^BB^' 
rfpf  nOT^S,  dbtAk^  or  H^^S,   cabtOk^  and 

nS^?,  dAAh^  respectively  denote  a  mak  and 
female  lamb  finom  the  first  to  the  third  year.  The 
fcrmer  perhaps  more  nearly  coincide  with  the  pro- 
vlnewi  term  hog  or  hoggtty  which  is  applied  to  a 
young  ram  before  he  is  shorn.  The  oonesponding 
Mord  in  Arabic,  according  to  Gesenius,  denotes  a 
"am  St  that  period  when  he  has  k)st  his  first  two 
leeUi  tud  foui  others  make  their  appearance,  which 
Uppcns  in  the  second  or  third  year.  Young  rama 
4f  this  age  formed  an  important  part  of  almost 
•very  sacrifice.  They  were  ofl^red  at  the  daily 
IMming  and  evening  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxiz  38-41), 
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oo  the  Sabbath  day  (Num.  xxviiL  9),  al  tl»  favl 
of  the  new  moon  (Num.  xxviii.  11),  of  tniupeti 
(Num.  xxix.  2),  of  tabernacles  (Num.  xxix.  13-40), 
U  Pentecost  (Lev.  xxUi.  18-20),  and  oT  the  Pass- 
over  (Ex.  xii.  5).  They  were  brought  by  th 
princes  of  the  eongngation  as  burot-ofieringa  a. 
the  dedicatbn  of  Uie  tabernacle  (Num.  Tii.X  and 
were  ofSatti  on  solemn  occasions  like  the  eonaecr*- 
tkn  of  Aaron  (Lev.  ix.  8),  the  coronation  of  Solfr. 
mon  (1  Chr.  xxix.  21).  the  purification  of  the  Tem- 
ple under  Henkiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  21),  and  the 
great  paasover  hehl  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxT.  7).  They  fonned  part  ^  the  sacrifice  oi&ted 
at  the  purification  of  women  after  childbirth  (Lev. 
xii.  6),  and  at  the  deannng  of  a  leper  (Lev.  xrr. 
10-26).  They  aoeompani^  the  presentation  of 
fint-frnita  (Lev.  xxiU.  12).  When  the  NaMitai 
eommenced  theif  period  of  separation  they  oAnd 
a  he  lamb  for  a  ticspass^iifisring  (Num.  vL  IS); 
and  at  its  conclusion  a  he-bunb  was  aacrifioed  aa  a 
burnt-offering,  and  an  ewe-lamb  as  a  sin-oflWpg 
(v.  14).  An  ewe-lamb  was  also  the  oflfering  for  iba 
Bin  of  ignoraaoe  (Lev.  iv.  82). 

4.  *  {,  ear^  a  &t  ram,  or  more  probably  **  weth- 
er," aa  the  word  is  generally  employed  in  of^poal- 
tion  to  ay»2,  which  strictly  denotes  a  »  ram  '*  (Dent, 
xxxii.  14;  2  K.  iu.  4;  la.  xxxiv.  6),  Meaha  king 
of  Moab  sent  tribute  to  the  king  of  Israel  100,- 
000  iat  wethers;  and  this  circumstance  is  made  nas 
of  by  R.  Joecph  Kimchi  to  expUin  Is.  xvi  1, 
which  he  regards  as  an  exhortation  to  the  Moabites 
to  renew  thdr  tribute.  The  Tyrions  obtained 
their  supply  from  Arabia  and  Kedar  (Ex.  zxvit  21), 
and  the  pastures  of  Bashau  were  fomona  aa  gmdng 
grounds  (Es.  xxxix.  18).     [Bashan,  Amer.  ed.] 

5.  ]K^,  l«^,  rendered  » lamb  **  in  Ex.  xfl.  81, 
is  properly  a  colleetive  term  denoting  a  « flock  " 
of  small  cattle,  sheep  and  goata,  in  distinction  from 
herds  of  the  larger  animals  (Eed.  ii.  7 ;  Fa.  xlr. 
15).     In  opposition  to  this  oollecttve  term  the  word 


8-  rrtr,  mA,  b  applied  to  dcfiote  the 
uals  of  a  flock,  whether  sheep  or  goata;  and  hence, 
though  **  bunb  **  is  ui  many  passages  the  rendering 
of  the  A.  v.,  the  marginal  reading  ghea  «« kid  " 
{Gvi.  xxil.  7,  8 ;  Ex.  xii.  8,  xxii.  I,  Ac. ).    [Srbxp.] 

On  thePsechal  Lamb  see  Pabsover. 

W.  A*  W^. 

LA'MECH  fflO^ '  \S^'  }F'^*  one  In  bis 
strength,  Ges.] :  Aaiiix'  I^f^^f^tchy  properiy  Lemeeh, 
the  name  of  two  persons  in  antediluvian  hiatory. 
L  The  fifth  lineal  descendant  from  Cain  ((Sen.  iv. 
18-24).  He  is  the  only  one  except  Enodi,  of  the 
posterity  of  Cain,  whose  history  is  rebted  with 
some  detail.  He  is  the  fint  polygamut  on  record. 
His  two  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah,  and  hia  daagfat« 
Naamah,  are,  with  Eve,  the  only  antediluviaa 
women  whoee  names  are  mentioned  by  Moass. 
His  three  sons  —  Jabal,  Jubal,  and  TdbaIt 
GAIN,  are  oelebiated  In  Scripture  as  authors  of 
oaefiil  inventions.  The  Taigum  of  Jonathan  add^ 
that  hia  daughter  was  "  the  mistress  of  sonnds  and 
songs,**  t.  e.  the  fint  poetess.  Josephua  {AmL  ' 
2,  §  2)  rebtes  that  the  number  of  hb  aona  was 
seventy-so'en,  and  Jerome  records  the  same  txafto* 
tion,  adding  that  they  were  all  cut  off  by  the  Da^ 
uge,  and  that  this  was  the  seventy-and-eevfoMi 
vengeance  which  Ijimech  imprecated. 

The  remarkabb  poem  whieh  Lamecb  uttered  hat 
not  yet  been  exphined  qiito  aaftbiMtovily.    It  b 
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Jm  iDlgeet  of  a  dbnrtttioii  by  HilBger  in 
Tkemmtit  Th^Mogieih-PhUoL  L  Ul,  Mid  ia  dii- 
wmmd  al  kogth  by  the  Tirioiii  oommenUtora  j& 
Ganedi.  The  higbofy  of  the  deMendants  of  Cain 
iloMi  with  a  songf  which  at  leaat  threaten!  blood- 
ihed.  Deataeh  obeerrei,  that  ai  the  arU  which 
mn  afterwarda  oomeerated  by  pioui  men  to  a 
heavenly  nee  liad  their  origin  b  the  family  of  Cain, 
n  thJa  eariy  eft»ri  of  poetry  ie  compoeed  in  honor, 
not  of  God,  but  of  tome  deadly  weapon.  It  is  the 
•nly  extant  specimen  of  antediluvian  poetry;  it 
eMM  down,  perhaps  as  a  popular  song,  to  the 
geoentlon  for  wliom  Moaea  wrote,  and  lie  inserts  it 
fat  its  proper  place  in  liis  history.  Delitzsch  traces 
in  it  all  the  peculiar  features  of  Uter  Semitic 
puetry  —  rhythm,  assonanee,  paiaOelism,  strophe, 
iod  poetie  dietlon.    It  may  be  rendered:  — 

▲dab  aad  ZiUah !  hear  my  toIoo, 

Te  wivas  of  l^maeh !  glTs  ear  unto  my  speech  { 
for  a  man  luul  I  slain  for  suiting  me, 

And  a  youth  for  woondiag  me : 
Snraly  sarenfold  shall  Oakn  be  aTengad, 

But  T^merh  aawnty  end 
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Tlie  A.  y.  makea  Lanieeh  dedara  himself  a 
Bivdenr,  *<  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding,** 
ele.  This  ia  the  view  taken  in  the  LXX.  and  the 
Vulgate.  Ghxyioatom  {Horn.  n.  tin  Gen.)  regarda 
Lameeh  aa  a  murderer  stung  by  remorse,  driven  to 
amke  publie  oonlhssion  of  his  guilt  solely  to  ease 
hja  oonadenoe,  and  aAcrwarda  {Horn,  in  P$,  vi.) 
obtaining  mercy.  Theodoiet  {QuauL  in  Gen. 
div.)  aeta  hhn  down  aa  a  murderer.  Baeil  {Ep, 
MO  [S17],  §  5)  interpceta  Lamach'a  words  to  mean 
that  be  had  eomniitted  two  murdera,  and  that  he 
deserved  a  mneh  aevenr  punishment  than  Cain,  aa 
having  ainned  after  plainer  wambg;  Baail  adds, 
that  aome  petaons  hiterprst  the  bwt  lines  of  the 
poem  aa  meaning,  that  wheraaa  Cain*a  ain  increaeed, 
and  was  followed  after  aeren  gencrationa  by  the 
ponkhment  of  the  Deluge  waahing  out  the  foulness 
af  the  world,  ao  Lameeh*a  ain  aliall  be  followed  in 
the  aefenty-eefenth  (see  St.  Luke  iii.  83-38) 
gwaation  by  the  coming  of  Him  who  takath 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  Jerome  {Ep,  izxvL 
mi  Dttmamtm^  t.  L  p.  161)  relates  aa  a  tradition  of 
hie  predecesaora  and  of  the  Jews,  that  Cain  ?raa 
aeeidentally  alain  by  Lamach  in  tiia  aeventh  genera- 
tion ftom  Adam.  Thia  legend  ia  told  with  fuller 
ditaila  by  JatehL  According  to  him,  the  ooeaaion 
af  the  poem  waa  the  refuaal  of  Ijunech'a  wives  to 
aaaoeiate  with  him  in  conaequenoe  of  hia  having 
killed  Gain  and  Tubal-eain;  Lameeh,  it  ia  said, 
waa  blind,  and  waa  led  about  by  Tubal-eain ;  when 
ihe  bitter  saw  in  the  thieket  what  he  supposed  to 
be  a  wild-beast,  Lameeh,  by  hia  aon*a  direction, 
shot  an  arrow  at  it,  and  thus  slew  Cain ;  in  aUrm 
and  indignation  at  the  deed,,  be  killed  his  son; 
henee  his  wives  refosed  to  assnJolate  with  him;  and 
oa  eiensas  himaelf  aa  having  aeted  without  a 
vengeful  or  mnrderoua  purpoae.  Luther  conaiders 
Ihe  oceaaion  of  the  poem  to  be  the  deliberate 
aindar  of  Gain  by  Lameeh.  Ugbtfoot  (Decag 
CkoroffT.  Jfnre.  prttm.  §  iv.)  conaiders  Lameeh  aa 
aqireasing  remorse  for  having,  as  the  first  polyg- 
aaolst,  introduced  mors  destruction  and  murder 
Aan  Oiiln  waa  the  author  of  into  the  worid. 
''Mftr  (iy:  Ser^  Loe,  p.  35)  oollecU  diflhent 
opinions  with  hia  uanat  dlligenee,  and  eoncludea 
that  the  poem  ia  Lameeh*a  viiuiicatlon  of  himaelf  to 
tfswIvaB,  vIm)  werein  terror  for  the  poaaibb  eonae- 
of  hia  having  skdn  two  of  the  posterity  of 


Seth.  Lowth  (De  S.  Pom  Ueb.  iv. )  and  Mlenadla 
think  that  Lameeh  ia  exeunng  himaelf  Cor  aoma 
murder  which  he  liad  committed  in  aelf-defonaa 
"  for  a  wound  inflicted  on  me." 

A  lather  milder  interpretation  has  been  givm  to 
the  poem  by  aome,  whoae  opiniona  are  perhapa  o 
greater  vreight  tlian  the  preceding  hi  a  question  ol 
Hebrew  criticiam.  Onkdoa,  fol&wed  by  Pseudo- 
jonatiian,  paraphrases  it,  ^  I  liave  not  slain  a  man 
that  I  should  bear  sin  on  his  account."  The  Aral). 
Ver.  (Saadia)  puta  it  hi  an  interrogative  form, 
**  Have  I  siain  a  man  ?  "  etc.  These  two  veraiona, 
which  are  aubstantialiy  the  same,  are  adopted  by 
De  Dieu  and  Bishop  Patrick.  Aben-Eara,  Caivin, 
Drusius,  and  Gartwrigbt,  interpret  it  in  the  ftitun 
tense  as  a  threat,  "I  will  slay  any  man  who 
wounds  me.**  This  veraiou  la  adopted  by  Herder; 
wlioae  hypothesis  aa  to  the  oceaaion  of  the  poem 
waa  partly  anticipated  by  Heas,  and  liaa  beeo 
received  by  Roaeumiiller,  Ewald,  and  Delitzach. 
Herder  reputU  It  aa  Lainech*a  song  of  exultation 
on  the  invention  of  the  sword  by  bis  son  Tubal- 
eain,  in  the  possession  of  which  ha  foresaw  a  grsol 
advantage  to  himaelf  and  hia  family  over  any 
enemiea.  Thia  interpretation  appears,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  the  beat  that  baa  l)een  auggeated.  But 
whatever  interpretation  be  preferred,  all  persona 
will  agree  in  the  remark  of  Bp.  Kidder  that  the 
occasion  of  the  poem  not  bdng  revealed,  no  man 
can  be  expected  to  determine  the  fUl  sense  of  it; 
thus  much  ia  plain,  that  they  are  vaunting  worda 
in  wliich  Lameeh  seems,  fh>m  Cain*s  indemnity,  to 
encourage  himself  in  violence  and  wickedness. 

W.  T.  B. 

*  The  sacred  writer  inserts  the  lines,  says  Dr. 
Conant,  *«as  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the 
period  of  violence  and  blood,  which  culminated  in  the 
state  of  society  described  in  Gen.  vi.  5  and  11-13, 
when  *the  earth  was  filled  with  violence.*  They 
cdebrate  the  prowess  of  an  ancient  hero,  who  boaata 
that  he  had  aignally  avenged  hia  wrong  upon  hia 
adversary,  and  tiiat  the  vengeance  promiaed  to  Cain 
waa  light^  compared  with  what  he  had  inflicted  ** 
(6*ene«tf,  with  a  remaed  Vernon  and  NoUm^  p.  95; 
N.  Y.  1868).  H. 

2.  ThefotherofNcah  (Gen.  v.  25-31;  1  Chr.  i. 
3).  Chryaoatom  {Serm.  ix.  in  Gen,  and  Horn.,  zzi 
in  Gai.)^  perhapa  thinking  of  the  character  of  the 
other  Uimech,  apeaka  of  thia  aa  an  unrighteona 
man,  though  moved  by  a  divine  impulse  to  give  a 
prophetic  name  to  hia  aon.  Bnttmann  and  otliera, 
olMerving  that  the  names  of  Lameeh  and  Enoch 
are  found  in  the  list  of  Seth's,  as  well  sa  in  tba 
list  of  Cain's  family,  infbr  that  the  two  lists  are 
merely  dUSenut  versions  or  reoensk>ns  of  one  origi- 
nal list.  —  traces  of  two  conflicting  histories  of  Uia 
first  human  family.  This  tlieory  is  deservedI.T 
repudiated  by  Delitzsch  on  Gen,  v.       W.  T.  B. 

LAMENTATIONS.    The  Hebrew  titie  of 

tills  book,  Echah  (n;;*'^),  ia  taken,  like  tiioae  of 
the  five  booka  of  Moaea,  from  the  Hebrew  word 
with  which  it  opena,  and  which  appears  to  have 
lieen  almost  a  received  formula  for  the  eommence- 
ment  of  a  song  of  wailing  (eomp.  S  Sam.  i.'  19-97). 
The  Septuagint  translators  found  themsel^res  obliged, 
as  in  the  other  cases  referred  to,  to  substitute  soma 
title  more  aignificank,  and  adopted  Bfnjwot  'Upe/tim 

aa  the  equivalent  of  KinoA  (HlTp,  ««hunent^ 
tiona*'),  whieb  they  fbund  hi  Jer.  vU.  99,  is.  10i 
90;  9  Chr.  xxzv.  95,  and  which  had  probablr  boa 
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Implied  flkmiUaily,  m  it  wm  aftamadi  by  Jewiah 
Bommentaton,  to  the  book  itaelf.  Tha  Vnlgata 
|iYCi  the  Greek  word  and  ezpUine  it  ( ThreiU,  id  ui, 
LametUatknei  Jertmia  Prcpheta),  Luther  and 
Ihe  A.  y.  liafe  given  the  tranriatlon  only,  in 
KlaylUder  and  Lamentations  reepeetively. 

The  poemi  included  in  this  ooUeotion  appear  in 
the  Hebrew  canon  with  no  name  attached  to  them, 
and  there  is  no  direct  eactemal  evidence  that  they 
were  written  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  earlier  than 
the  date  given  in  the  pre&tory  veree  which  spears 
in  the  Septuagint.^  Thia  repreeenta,  howi^ver,  the 
aatabllahed  bdief  of  the  Jews  after  the  completion 
of  the  canon.  Joaephua  (Ant  x.  5,  §  1)  followa, 
aa  Ikr  aa  Uie  queation  of  authorahip  ia  concerned, 
in  the  aame  track,  and  Uie  abaence  of  any  tradition 
or  probable  coi\jecture  to  the  contrary,  leavea  the 
eonaenaua  of  critioa  and  commentatora  almoat  un- 
diaturbed.^  An  agreement  ao  atriking  reata,  aa 
night  be  expected,  on  atrong  internal  evidence. 
Tike  poema  belong  unmistakably  to  the  laat  daya 
ot  the  kingdom,  or  the  commencement  of  the  exile. 
Th^  are  written  by  one  who  apeaka,  with  the 
fividneaa  and  intenaity  of  an  eye-witneaa,  of  the 
ttiaery  which  he  bemils.  It  might  almoat  be 
enough  to  aak  who  else  then  liring  could  have 
written  with  that  union  of  atrong  paaaionate  feeling 
and  entire  aubmiaaton  to  Jehovah  which  chanu)- 
tcriaea  both  the  Lamentationa  and  the  Prophecy  of 
Jeremiah.  The  evidences  of  identity  are,  however, 
atronger  and  more  minute.  In  both  we  meet,  once 
and  again,  with  the  picture  of  the  **  Virgin- 
daughter  of  Zion,"  aitUng  down  in  her  ahame  and 
miaery  (Lam.  i.  15,  ii.  13;  Jer.  xiv.  17).  In  both 
there  ia  the  aame  vehement  outpouring  of  aorrow. 
Thb  prophet*a  eyea  flow  down  with  teara  (I^m.  i. 
16,  U.  11,  iii.  48,  49;  Jer.  ix.  1,  xiU.  17,  xiv.  17). 
There  ia  the  aame  haunting  feeling  of  being  lur- 
rotmdtd  with  feara  and  terrors  on  every  side  (Lam. 
iL  22;  Jer.  ri.  25,  xlri.  5).«  In  both  the  worst  of 
all  the  evils  ia  the  iniquity  of  the  propheta  and  the 
prieaU  (Lam.  ii.  14,  iv.  13;  Jer.  v.  80,  31,  xiv.  13, 
14).  The  auflferer  appeala  for  vengeance  to  the 
righteoua  Judge  (Lsm.  iii.  64-66;  Jer.  xi.  20). 
He  bida  the  rival  nation  that  exulted  in  the  fell  of 
Jeroaalem  prepare  for  a  like  deaolation  (Lam.  iv. 
91;  Jer.  xlix.  13).  We  can  well  understand,  with 
all  these  instances  before  us,  how  the  scribes  who 
aomfdled  the  Canon  after  the  return  from  Babykm 
ahouid  have  been  led,  even  in  the  abaence  of  external 
teatimony,  to  assign  to  Jeremiah  the  authorship  of 
the  Lamentations. 

Assuming  this  aa  sufficiently  aatablished,  there 
some  the  questions  —  (1.)  When,  and  on  what 
Mcaslon  did  he  write  it?  (2.)  In  what  relation 
Jid  it  stand  to  his  other  writings?  (3.)  What 
light  does  it  throw  on  his  personal  history,  or  on 
that  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived  ? 

I.  The  earliest  statement  on  this  point  ia  that 
of  Joaephua  (^n^  x.  5,  §  1)  He  fincb  among  the 
hooka  which  were  extant  in  hia  own  time  the 
aunantatlona  on  the  death  of  Joaiab,  which  are 
OMntioned  in  2  Chr.  xxxr.  25.    Aa  there  are  no 


that  aftar  lanal  waa  tod 

laid  wsats,  Jeraaalsh  aat 

with  thia  lamantatioa  ovw 


a  "And  It 
and 
and  tomantad 
I,  and  sakL** 
h  Ttaa  qaastkm  wbathar  all  tbe  Ave  poems 
an  aaaaa  wiltsr,  has  howsver  bean  lalsad  by 
Jia  KlagOitdtr  erkktrt :  Vmbtmtrk^  quoted  In  David' 
lop's  tnirod.  to  O.  T.,  p.  886. 
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tnMsaa  of  any  other  poem  of  thia  kind  in  tiba  him 
Jewiah  literature,  it  haa  been  anferred,  uUnaJ^ 
enough,  that  he  apeaka  of  thia.  lliia  opinion  waa 
maintained  alao  by  Jerome,  and  haa  been  dcfisodad 
by  aome  modem  writera  (Uaaher,  Dathe,  MiofaMiiap' 
Notes  to  Lowth^  PrmL  xxii.;  Cakmna,  Prokgom. 
adThren.;V9W^Ue,£inLmdaMA.  T^Kla^y 
It  doea  Xkci  appear,  however,  to  reat  on  any  betiv 
grounda  than  a  hasty  ootgecture,  arising  from  tl» 
reluctance  of  men  to  admit  that  any  work  by  aa 
inapired  writer  can  have  periahed,  or  the  aibitcaij 
aaaumption  (De  Wette,  L  c)  that  the  aame  inan 
could  not,  twice  in  hia  life,  have  been  the  ipnkm 
man  of  a  great  national  aom>w.«  And  againat  II 
we  have  to  aet  (1)  the  tradition  on  the  ether  aldt 
embodied  in  the  preface  of  the  Septnagint,  (2)  tt» 
contenU  of  the  book  itself.  Admitting  that  aonia 
of  the  cakmitiea  deaeribed  in  it  may  have  hmm 
common  to  the  invaaiona  of  Necbo  and  Nebodiad 
neszar,  we  yet  kwk  in  vain  for  a  aingle  word  dis- 
tinctive of  a  funeral  diige  over  a  devout  and  aeahiai 
reformer  like  Josiah,  while  we  find,  stq>  by  step, 
the  ckMcat  poaaible  llkeoeaa  between  the  picturea  of 
miaery  in  the  Lamentationa  and  the  events  of  tha 
doaing  yeara  of  the  reign  of  Zedeldah.  Tbe  long 
«ege  had  brought  on  the  &mine  in  which  Um 
young  chiUren  fainted  for  hunger  (Lam.  iL  11,  IS, 
20,  iv.  4,  9;  2  K.  xxv.  S).  The  city  waa  taken  by 
atorm  (Lam.  ii.  7,  iv.  12;  2  Chr.  xxxvL  17).  Tbo 
Tempto  itaelf  waa  polluted  with  the  maaaacre  of  the 
priesU  who  defended  it  (Lam.  U.  20,  21;  2  Chr. 
xxxri.  17),  and  then  deatroyed  (Lam.  iL  6;  2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  19).  The  fortrssaaa  and  atrao^ioUa  of 
Judah  were  thrown  down.  ITie  anoUitod  of  the 
Lord,  under  whoaa  ahadow  the  reomant  of  Um 
people  inight  have  hoped  to  Hre  in  aafaty,  waa 
taken  priaoner  (Lam.  iv.  20;  Jer.  xxxix.  ft).  TIm 
chief  of  the  people  were  eairied  into  exik  (Lam.  L 
5,  iL  9;  2  K.  xxv.  U).  The  bitlereat  ^  waa 
found  in  the  malignant  exultation  of  the  Eidomitci 
(Lam.  iv.  21;  Pa.  exxxrii.  7).  Under  the  rub  of 
the  atnuiger  the  Sabbatha  and  aolemn  foaata  w«n 
foigotten  (Lam.  i.  4,  ii.  6),  aa  they  oooU  hardly 
have  been  during  the  aliort  period  in  wlilch  Jetwas- 
lem  waa  in  the  handa  of  the  Egyptian.  UnloH 
we  adopt  the  atrained  hypotheaia  that  the  whole 
poem  ia  prophetio  in  the  aenae  of  being  predieliva, 
the  writer  aeeing  the  ftiture  aa  if  it  were  actually 
preaent,  or  the  rtill  wiUer  conjecture  of  Jarehi,  that 
thia  waa  the  roll  which  Jehoiaebin  deatroyed,  and 
which  waa  re-written  by  Baruch  or  Jeneclah 
(Carpaov,  Introd,  ad  Ub,  V,  T,  iii.  c.  !▼.),  we  are 
compdled  to  come  to  the  conehiaion  that  the  eoi»- 
ddence  is  not  accidental,  and  to  adopt  tbe  btcr, 
not  the  eaiiier  of  the  dates.  At  what  period  aftar 
the  capture  of  the  city  the  pn^ihet  gwre  this  nf  Icr- 
ance  to  his  sorrow  we  can  only  coi^^ctare,  and  th« 
matmah  for  doing  so  with  any  probability  are  bul 
scanty.  The  kwal  tradition,  wUch  pointed  oot  m 
cavern  hi  the  neighborhood  of  Jemaalem  aa  tht 
reAige  to  which  Jeremiah  withdrew  that  be  miglil 
write  thia  book  (Dei  Rio,  Proieff.  m  Tkrtm^ 
quoted  by  Gaipaov,  Jntrod,  /.  c),  b  aa  trvatwofthf 


c  More  dstaUed  eotnddsncea  of  words  ana  pliiassa 
are  given  by  KoU  (quottng  from  Paraan)  la  Ua 
m  ifat  A  r.  f  120. 

d  MtohadOs  and  VaOns,  howwir,  aJWnnids 
donad  thia  hypothaais,  and  adopted  that  of  tba 


«  The  aigumant  that  UL  27  taspUaa  the  yewlh 
wiilar,  hardly  needs  to  be  oonAitad. 
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■  mM  of  Hm  other  legndt  of  the  time  of  HelesA. 
The  B^enuity  which  aims  at  attaehiqg  each  indi- 
rUeal  poem  to  eome  definite  eveot  ic  the  prophet*8 
lifc,  IB  for  the  moet  part  almplj  waited.^  He  may 
bave  wxitten  it  Immediately  after  the  attack  waa 
vfer,  or  iriien  he  waa  with  Gedaliah  at  Mizpeh,  or 
wlm  he  wae  with  hia  ooontrfmeo  at  Tahpaohee. 

II.  It  is  well,  however,  to  be  reminded  by  thcM 
eoq^eotarea  that  we  have  before  us,  not  a  book  in 
five  ehapiera,  but  five  separate  poems,  each  com- 
plete in  itself^  each  having  a  distinct  sal^ject,  jet 
bronglii  at  the  same  time  mider  a  plan  which  ui- 
dudes  them  alL  It  is  dear,  before  entering  on 
any  athar  charactsristics,  that  we  find,  in  full  pra- 
dominanoe,  that  strong  personal  emotion  which 
mingled  itsdf^  in  greater  or  less  measure,  with  the 
wbfllt  prophetic  work  of  Jeremiah.  There  is  here 
■o  **  word  of  Jehovah,**  no  direct  meesage  to  a  sin- 
f  jd  people.  The  man  speaks  out  of  the  fullness  of 
his  hevt,  and  thoi^h  a  higher  Spirit  than  his  own 
hel^  him  to  give  uttovnce  to  his  sorrows,  it  is  yet 
the  language  of  a  sufteer  rather  than  of  a  teacher. 
There  is  this  measure  of  truth  in  the  technical 
dassifieation  which  phuied  the  LAmentationa  among 
the  Uagictgrapha  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  in  the 
fecfing  which  led  the  rabbinic  writers  (Kimchl, 
Frtf.  m  Piolm.)  to  asy  that  they  and  the  other 
booka  of  that  group,  were  written  indeed  by  the 
he^  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  not  with  the  special 
gift  of  prophecy. 

Other  difikrences  betweeo  the  two  books  that 
bear  the  prophet's  name  grew  out  of  this.  Here 
there  is  more  attention  to  form,  more  ebboration. 
The  rhythm  is  moro  uniform  than  in  the  prophecies. 
A  complicated  alphabetic  structure  pervades  neariy 
the  whole  book.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
scnstae  form  of  writing  was  not  peculiar  to  Jere- 
miah. Whatever  its  origin,  whether  it  had  been 
adopted  as  a  help  to  the  memory,  and  so  fitted 
eapedaUy  tat  didactic  poems,  or  for  such  aa  were 
to  be  song  by  great  bodies  of  people  (Lowth,  PraL 
zsiL),^  it  had  been  a  reeeived,  and  it  would  seem 
popular,  firameworiK  for  poems  of  very  different 
eharaeters,  and  extending  probably  over  a  oonsid- 
erahle  period  of  time.  The  119th  Padm  is  the 
grsat  monumeot  which  forcee  itaelf  upon  our  notice ; 
hot  it  is  found  also  ui  the  86th,  34th.  dTth,  111th, 
llSth,  14Mh — and  in  the  singukriy  beauUfUl  frag- 
ment appended  to  the  book  of  Proverbs  (Prov.  zxxi. 
10-31).  Traces  of  it,  as  if  the  work  had  been  left 
half-flniahed  (De  Wette,  Ptaltnen,  ad  loc.)  appear 
fai  the  9th  and  10th.  In  the  lamentetiona  (con- 
fining oonelves  for  the  preeent  to  the  structure)  we 
Vieet  with  some  remarkable  peculiarities. 

a  Fanaa  (qootsd  by  De  Wstta,  /.  e.)  oouwcts  the 
fSiOM  in  tha  llfi  as  fiaUows :  ~ 

0.  L  During  the  siega  (Jer.  zxzvil.  6). 

0.  n.  After  the  d«tmotton  of  the  Temple. 

0.  m.  At  the  time  of  Jeremiah's  Imprisooment  In 
d^  dungeon  (Jer.  zuvill.  0,  with  Um.  lU.  66). 

a  IV.  After  the  eaptnre  of  Zedekiah. 

a  T.  After  the  desferaotSoa,  later  than  o.  if 

h  De  Wette  maintains  {Oomnvnt.  Uber  di*  Pmlm. 
p.  66)  that  this  aerostie  ftnrm  of  writing  was  the  ont- 
growth  of  a  iieble  and  degenerate  age  dwelling  on  the 
omir  strooture  of  poetiy  when  the  soul  had  departed. 
Bli  jodgmeot  as  to  the  origin  and  ehafaeter  of  the 
stphabeOe  fi)cm  Is  shaied  by  Kwald  (Ami.  BUeh.  1.  p. 
MO).  It  Is  hard,  howevar,  to  rMoneile  this  estimate 
with  the  hBpnsrion  ends  on  us  bjr  such  Psalms  as 
Mm  Sch  snd  atth ;  and  llwald  himself;  in  hl»  •vansla- 
isn  ef  ^he  Alphabetfe  Psahns  and  the 
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(1.)  Ch.  t,  U.,  and  iv.  contain  39 
arranged  in  alphabetic  order,  each  verse  falling 
three  neariy  babnced  clauses  (Ewald,  PoeL  Bliek 
p.  147);  ii.  19  forms  an  exception  as  baring  a 
fottith  clause,  the  result  of  an  interpoktiou,  as  if 
the  writer  had  shaken  off  for  a  moment  the  restraint 
of  his  self-impoesd  bw.    Poasibly  the  inversion  of 

the  usual  order  of  V  and  Q  ui  ch.  ii.,  Ui.,  iv.,  may 
have  arisen  from  a  like  foigetfulness  Grotius,  ad 
loc.,  explains  it  on  the  assumption  that  here  Jere- 
miah followed  the  order  of  the  Chaldsau  alphabet." 

(2.)  Ch.  iii.  contains  three  short  versee  under 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  iuiUal  letter  being 
three  times  repeated. 

(3.)  Ch.  v.  contains  the  same  number  of  verses 
as  ch.  i.,  ii.,  iv.,  but  mthout  the  alphabetic  order. 
The  thought  suggests  itself  that  tho  earnestness 
of  the  prayer  with  which  the  book  ckiees  may  hav* 
carried  the  writer  beyond  the  limits  within  which 
he  had  preriously  confined  himself;  but  the  con- 
jecture (of  Ewald)  that  we  have  here,  as  in  Ps.  Ii. 
and  X.,  the  rough  draught  of  what  was  intended  to 
have  been  finished  afterwards  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  others,  is  at  least  a  probable  one. 

III.  The  power  of  entering  into  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  poems  such  as  these  depends  on  two 
distinct  conditions.  We  must  seek  to  see,  as  wHh 
our  own  eyes,  the  desolation,  nnisery,  confusion, 
which  came  beifore  those  of  the  rirophet.  We  most 
endeavor  also  to  feel  as  he  felt  when  he  looked  on 
them.  And  the  last  is  the  more  difficult  of  the  two. 
Jeremiah  was  not  merely  a  patriot-poet,  weeping 
over  the  ruin  of  his  country.  He  was  a  prophet 
who  had  seen  all  this  oouiing,  and  had  foretoM  H 
as  inevitable.  He  had  urged  submtssiou  to  the 
ChaldBans  as  the  only  ukmIc  of  diminishing  the 
terrors  of  that  "day  of  the  Lord.'*  And  now 
the  Chaldteaus  were  come,  irritated  by  the  perfidy 
and  rebellion  of  the  king  and  princes  of  Judah ;  and 
the  actual  horrors  that  he  saw,  surpassed,  though 
he  had  predicted  them,  all  that  he  had  been  abls 
to  imagine.  All  feeling  of  exultation  in  which,  as 
mere  prophet  of  evil,  be  might  have  indulged  it 
the  fulfillment  of  his  forebodings,  was  swallowed  up 
in  deep  overwhelming  eorrow.  Yet  sorrow,  not  Ism 
than  other  emotions,  works  on  men  according  to 
their  characters,  and  a  man  with  Jeremiah's  gifts 
of  utterance  could  not  sit  down  in  the  mere  siknes 
and  stupor  of  a  hopeless  grief.  He  was  oompelM 
to  giro  expression  to  that  which  was  devouring  his 
heart  and  the  heart  of  his  people.  The  act  itself 
was  a  relief  to  him.  It  led  him  on  (as  will  be  seen 
hereafter)  to  a  calmer  and  serener  state.    It  rerived 

has  shown  how  compatible  snch  a  stroeture  Is  w«ui 
the  higheet  energy  and  beauty.  With  some  of  tliese, 
too,  it  most  be  added,  the  assignment  of  a  later  date 
than  the  time  of  Darid  ristt  on  the  fbregone  eoneluslon 
that  the  acroetio  stametore  Is  Itself  a  proof  of  It. 
(Oomp.  Delitanh,  Oomrnentar  Uhtr  dm  PmlUrj  on  Ps 
U.,  X.).  De  Wette  however  aUows,  eondaecendlngly 
that  the  Lamentetlons,  In  spite  of  their  degenerate 
taste,  '<  have  scnne  merit  in  thdr  way  '*  (<*  sind  swar 
in  Ihrer  Art  von  elnlgen  Werthe  **). 

e  Smilar  aoomalies  occur  In  Pi.  xxxvtt.,  and  have 
rseeived  a  like  ezptenatlon  (De  Wette,  A.  p.  67).  It 
le  however  a  mere  hypothesis  that  the  Ohaldnaa 
alphabet  difhced  In  this  rsspeet  fkom  the  Hebrew; 
nor  le  it  esey  to  see  why  Jermlah  shoold  have 
the  Hebrew  order  fbr  one  poem,  and  the 
the  other  three. 
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4be  fidth  and  hope  which  had  beeo  iMtrly  cnithed 


It  hai  to  be  reoiembeivd  too,  that  iu  thua  Hpeak- 
log  ho  waa  doing  that  which  luaoy  niuat  hava 
ioolud  for  trom  biiu,  aiid  so  lueeting  at  once  their 
expectationa  and  their  waiita.  Other  propheta  and 
poete  had  made  theoiaelvei  the  spokeimen  of  tlie 
nation^s  feelinge  on  the  death  of  kings  and  heroee. 
The  party  that  continued  faithful  to  the  policy  and 
principles  of  Joaiah  remembered  bow  the  prophet 
had  lamented  over  hia  death.  The  lamentations 
of  that  period  (though  they  are  lost  to  us)  had 
been  accepted  as  a  great  national  diige.  Waa  he 
lo  be  iileut  now  that  a  more  terrible  calamity  had 
fallen  upon  the  people?  Did  not  the  eziies  in 
Babylon  need  this  form  of  consolation  ?  Does  not 
the  appearance  of  this  book  in  their  Canon  of 
Sacred  writings,  aller  their  return  from  exile,  indi- 
cate that  during  their  captivity  they  had  found  that 
oonsolation  iu  it? 

llie  choice  of  a  structure  so  artificial  aa  that 
which  baa  been  described  above,  may  at  first  sight 
appear  inconsistent  with  the  deep  intense  sorrow  of 
which  it  daima  to  be  the  utterance.  Some  wilder 
lew  measured  rhythm  would  seem  to  us  to  have 
been  a  fitter  form  of  expression.  It  would  bebug, 
however,  to  a  very  shallow  and  hasty  criticism  to 
pass  this  judgment.  A  man  true  to  the  gift  be 
has  received  will  welcome  the  discipline  of  st^f- 
impoeed  rules  for  deep  sorrow  as  well  aa  for  other 
strong  emotions.  In  proportion  sa  he  is  aflnaid  of 
being  carried  away  by  the  strong  current  of  feeling, 
will  he  be  anxious  to  make  the  laws  more  difficult, 
the  discipline  more  efiSxtual.  Something  of  this 
kind  is  trsoeable  in  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
master-minds  of  European  literature  have  chosen, 
as  the  fit  vehicle  for  their  deepest,  tenderest,  most 
impassioned  thoughts,  the  complicated  structure 
of  the  sonnet;  in  Dante's  selection  of  the  Una 
rkna  for  his  vision  of  the  unseen  world.  What  the 
ionnfli  waa  to  Petrarch  and  to  Milton,  that  the 
alphabetie  verse-system  was  to  the  writers  of  Jere- 
noJah's  time,  the  most  difiScult  among  the  recognized 
forma  of  poetry,  and  yet  one  iu  which  (assuming 
the  earlier  date  of  some  of  the  Psalms  above  referred 
to)  some  of  the  noblest  thoughts  of  that  poetry  had 
'leen  uttered.  We  need  not  wonder  that  he  should 
nave  empk>yed  it  as  fitter  than  any  other  for  the 
purpose  for  which  be  used  it.  If  these  Lamenta- 
tions were  intended  to  assuage  the  bitterness  of  the 
Babylonian  exile,  there  was,  besides  this,  the  sub- 
sidiary advantage  that  it  supplied  the  m^nory  with 
an  artificial  help.  Hymns  and  poems  of  this  Und, 
onee  learnt,  are  not  easily  forgotten,  and  the  cir- 
eomstanoes  of  the  captives  made  it  then,  more  than 
0ver,  necessary  that  they  should  have  this  help 
afiforded  them.^ 

An  examination  of  the  five  poems  will  enable  us 
lo  judge  how  fiu>  each  stands  by  itself,  how  for  they 
sre  connected  sa  parts  forming  a  whole.  We  must 
deal  with  them  as  they  are,  not  forcing  our  own 
meanings  into  them ;  looking  on  them  not  aa 
prophetie,  or  didactic,  or  historical,  but  simply  as 
lamentations,  exhibiting,  like  other  d^es,  the  dlf- 
forant jphaaos  of  a  pervading  sorrow. 

I.  The  opening  verse  strikes  the  key-note  of  the 
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whole  poem.  That  which  haunt*  the  pro|  bet's 
nind  is  the  solitude  in  which  he  finds  huuapll 
She  that  was  **  princcM  amoi^r  the  natiotia**  (1) 
sits  (like  the  jud.sa  caita  of  the  Uomau  niedaU) 
"solitary,"  "as  a  widow.'*  Her  **kwer»"  (the 
natu>us  with  whom  she  had  been  allied )  hold  aloof 
fit)m  her  (2).  llie  heathen  are  entered  into  tha 
sanctuary,  and  mock  at  her  Sabbatha  (7,  10). 
After  the  manner  so  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poctiy, 
the  personality  of  the  writer  now  reoedea  and  now 
advances,  and  blends  by  hardly  peroq>tible  transi- 
tions with  that  of  the  city  which  be  personifies,  and 
with  which  he,  aa  it  were,  identifies  himarif.  At 
one  time,  it  is  the  daughter  of  Zion  that  asks  **  Is 
it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by  ?  "  (IS).  At 
another,  it  u  the  prophet  wlio  looks  oo  bfcr,  and 
portrays  her  as  "  spreading  forth  her  hands,  and 
there  is  none  to  comfort  her'*  (17).  Mingling  with 
this  outburst  of  sorrow  there  are  two  thonghti 
characteristic  both  of  the  man  and  the  time.  Tha 
calamities  which  the  nation  suffers  are  the  cona»- 
quenoes  of  its  sins.  There  must  be  the  oonfession 
of  those  sins:  "  llie  Lord  is  righteous,  for  I  haw 
rebelled  against  His  commandment  '*  (18).  Then 
is  also,  at  any  rate,  this  gleam  of  consolation,  thai 
Judah  is  not  alone  in  her  sufiferings.  Thoae  who 
have  exulted  in  her  destruction  shall  drink  of  the 
same  cup.  They  shall  be  like  unto  her  in  the  day 
that  the  Lord  shall  call  (21). 

II.  As  the  solitude  of  the  city  was  the  snl^eet 
of  the  first  hunentation,  so  the  destruction  that 
had  bud  it  waste  is  that  which  is  most  oonsplcooiia 
in  the  second.  Jehovah  had  thrown  down  in  his 
wrath  the  strongholds  of  the  daughter  of  Jodah 
(2).  The  rampart  and  the  wall  lament  together 
(8).  The  walls  of  the  palace  are  given  up  into  tha 
hand  of  the  enemy  (7).  The  broieh  is  great  aa  if 
made  by  the  inrushhig  of  the  sea  (18).  With  thia 
there  had  been  united  all  the  horrors  of  the  famine 
and  the  assault:  young  children  feinting  for  hunger 
in  the  U^  of  every  street  (19);  women  eating  their 
own  children,  and  so  fulfilling  the  curse  of  Dent. 
xzviii.  53  (20);  the  priest  and  the  prophet  alain  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  {UntL),  Added  to  all  thia, 
there  was  the  remembrance  of  that  which  had  been 
all  akmg  the  great  trial  of  Jeremiah*8  life,  against 
whieh  he  had  to  wage  continual  war.  The  prophets 
of  Jerusalem  had  seen  vain  and  foolish  things,  falaa 
burdens,  and  causes  of  banishment  (14).  A  righteooa 
judgment  had  fellen  on  them.  The  propheta  fband 
norisionof  Jehorah  (9).  The  king  and  tha  prineea 
who  had  listened  to  them  were  cai>tive  aoMog  tha 
Gentiles. 

III.  The  diflferenoe  in  the  structure  of  this  poem 
which  baa  been  already  notieed,  indicates  a  eorra- 
sponding  difierence  in  its  substance.  In  the  twia 
preceding  poems,  Jeremiah  had  spoken  of  the  miaet^ 
and  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  third  he 
speaks  chiefly,  though  not  exdusivdy,  of  his  cwu. 
He  himself  is  the  man  that  has  seen  affliction  (1 ), 
who  hsa  been  brought  into  darkness  and  not  iatc 
light  (2).  He  kwks  back  upon  the  hmg  fife  of 
suffering  which  he  has  been  called  on  to  ending, 
the  scorn  and  derision  of  the  people,  the  bitteraeai 
aa  of  one  dnuiken  with  wormwood  (11,  15).  But 
that  experience  was  not  one  whidi  had  endad  m 


a  Iha  nappeamaon  ot  this  stmetars  in  the  later 
HlMBtaM  of  the  Ifisiit  U  not  without  iniflrsst.  Alpha- 
boUe  posns  are  found  among  the  hymns  of  IphnMBi 
jlyras  (Asssmant,  Sibl.  Orient,  IU.  p.  68)  and  other 
;  BDBsttnes,  ss  In  tie  case  of  Xhid-Jseiis,  with 


a  mneh  mors  compUoated  plan  than  aov  ef  ttie  O.  T 
powns  of  this  typp  (ibid.  111.  p.  829),  and  thass  ehWiy 
In  hymns  to  be  song  by  boys  at  solemn  fetHvali, « 
In  eonfesslons  of  felth  whfeh  were 
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H  and  despair.  Hon,  m  in  the  pvopheeifli, 
«e  ftnd  %  Goipd  for  the  weary  and  heavy-laden,  a 
knai  not  to  be  shaken,  In  the  mercy  and  righteooa- 
iCH  of  Jehofvah.  The  mereiea  of  the  Lord  are  new 
■ivy  morning  (82,  23).  He  is  good  tc  them  thai 
wait  for  Him  (25).  And  the  retrospect  of  Uut 
ihaip  eizpetieDoe  showed  him  that  !t  aU  formed 
part  of  the  diadpUne  which  was  intended  to  lead 
him  on  to  a  higher  blessedness.  It  was  good  for  a 
man  to  beer  the  yoke  in  his  youth,  good  that  he 
BhouU  both  hope  and  quieUy  wait  (28,  27).  With 
thia,  equally  characteristic  of  the  prophetla  indi- 
nduality,  there  is  the  protest  against  the  wrong 
which  had  been  or  might  hereafter  be  oommitted 
by  rulen  and  princes  (34-^),  the  conieesion  that 
afl  that  had  come  on  him  and  his  people  was  but 
a  righteous  retribution,  to  be  accepted  humbly, 
with  searchings  of  heart,  and  repentance  (39-42). 
The  dosing  verses  may  refer  to  that  special  epoch 
in  the  prophet's  life  when  his  own  sufoings  had 
been  siiarpest  (63-56),  and  the  cruelties  of  bis 
enemies  moat  triumphant.  If  so,  we  can  enter 
more  ftilly,  remembering  this,  into  the  thanksgiving 
with  which  he  acknowledges  the  help,  deliverance, 
redemption,  which  he  had  received  fh>m  Gk)d  (57, 
58).  And  feeling  sure  that,  at  some  tune  or  other, 
there  would  be  for  him  a  yet  higher  lesson,  we  can 
snter  with  some  measure  of  sympathy,  even  into 
the  terrible  earnestness  of  his  appieal  from  the  un- 
just judgment  of  earth  to  the  righteous  Judge,  into 
his  cry  for  a  retribution  without  which  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  Eternal  Righteousness  would  fell 
(64-66). 

lY.  It  might  seem,  at  first,  as  if  the  fourth  poem 
did  but  reproduce  the  pictures  and  the  thoughts 
sf  the  first  and  second.    There  come  before  us,  once 
again,  the  famine,  the  miser}',  the  desoktion,  that 
had  foUen  on  the  holy  city,  making  all  faces  g^er 
Uaekness.    One  new  element  in  the  picture  is  found 
in  the  contrast  between  the  post  glory  of  the  con- 
secrated families  of  the  kingly  and  priestly  stocks 
(Nasarites  in  A.  V.)  and  their  later  misery  and 
shame.    Some  changes  there  are,  however,  not  with- 
•oi  interest  in  their  relation  to  the  poet's  own  life 
md  to  the  history  of  his  time.    All  the  UaeU  gain 
A  new  significance  by  being  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
personal  experience  of  the  third  poem,     llie  decU- 
ration  that  all  this  had  come  **  for  the  sins  of  the 
prophets  and  the  iniquities  of  the  priests,"  is  clearer 
and  sharper  than  before  (13).     lliere  is  the  giving 
op  of  the  last  hope  which  Jeremiah  had  cherished, 
when  he  urged  on  Zedekiah  the  wisdom  of  submts- 
•ion  to  the  Chaldaeans  (20).     The  closing  words 
hidtcate  the  strength  of  that  feeling  against  the 
Kdomites  which  lasted  all  through  tiie  Captivity  <> 
(21,  22).    She,  the  daughter  of  £(lom,  had  rejoiced 
Id  the  ihll  of  her  rival,  and  had  pressed  on  the 
wotk  of  destruction.    But  for  her  too  there  was  the 
tem  of  being  drunken  with  the  cup  of  the  Lord's 
viatb     For  the  daughter  of  Zum  there  was  hope 
•f  pardon,  when  discipline  should  have  done  its 
wvA  and  the  puniahment  of  her  iniquity  should  be 
ffflfflnplifb^*^- 

V.  One  great  diftrenoe  in  the  fifth  and  last 
■etion  of  the  poem  haa  been  aheady  pointed  out. 
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It  obviously  indicates  either  a  deliberate  abandon- 
ment of  the  alphabetio  structure,  or  the  unfinished 
character  of  the  concluding  elagy*  The  title  pre- 
fixed in  the  Vulgate,  **  Oratio  Jeremia  PropkeUa,** 
points  to  one  marlrad  ohaiaoteristio  which  may  have 
oocadoned  thia  difiteence.  Tliere  are  signs  also  of 
a  later  date  than  that  of  the  prsoeding  poema 
Though  the  horrors  of  the  femine  are  ineflhoeable, 
yet  that  which  he  has  before  him  is  rather  the  con* 
tmued  protracted  suffering  of  the  rule  of  the  Chal- 
doans.  llie  mountain  of  Zion  is  desolate,  and  the 
foxes  walk  on  it  (18).  Shves  hav*  ruled  over  the 
people  of  Jehovah  (8).  Women  have  been  sub- 
jected to  intolerable  outrages  (11).  The  yomig 
men  have  been  taken  to  grind,^  and  the  children 
have  fellen  under  the  wood  (13).  But  in  this  also, 
deep  as  might  be  the  humiliation,  there  was  hope, 
even  aa  there  had  been  in  the  dark  hours  of  the 
prophet's  own  life.  He  and  his  people  are  sustained 
by  the  okl  thought  which  had  been  so  fruitful  of 
comfort  to  other  prophets  and  psalmists.  The 
periods  of  suflfering  and  struggle  which  seemed  so 
long,  were  but  as  moments  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
Et^nal  (19);  and  the  thought  of  that  eternity 
brought  with  it  the  hope  that  the  purposes  of  kve 
which  had  been  dechued  ao  dearly  should  one  day 
be  fulfilled.  The  but  words  of  this  Umentation 
are  those  which  have  risen  so  often  fnm  broken 
and  contrite  hearts,  **  Turn  thou  us,  O  Lord,  and 
we  shall  be  turned.  Renew  our  days  as  of  old  * 
(21).  That  whkh  had  begun  with  wailing  and 
weephig  ends  (ibUowhig  Eire's  and  Michaelis*s 
transhOion)  with  the  question  of  hope,  *«  Wilt  thou 
utterly  r^ect  us?  Wilt  thon  be  very  wroth  against 
us?" 

There  are  perbapa  few  portioaa  of  the  O.  T. 
which  appear  to  have  dona  the  work  they  were 
meant  to  do  more  efivKtually  than  this.  It  has 
presented  but  scanty  materials  lor  the  systems  and 
controversies  of  theology.  It  has  supplied  thousands 
with  the  fullest  utterance  for  their  sorrows  in  the 
critical  periods  of  national  or  individual  suffering. 
We  may  well  believe  that  it  soothed  the  weary  years 
of  the  Babybnian  exile  (comp.  Zeoh.  i.  6,  with 
Lam.  ii.  17).  When  they  returned  to  their  cwn 
land,  and  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  was  remem- 
bered aa  belooging  only  to  the  past,  this  was  the 
book  of  rememttfanee.  On  the  ninth  day  of  the 
month  of  Ab  (July),  the  LamentaUona  of  .leremiah 
were  read,  year  by  year,  with  festing  and  weepuig, 
to  commemorate  the  miaery  oat  of  which  the  people 
had  been  delivered.  It  haa  oome  to  be  connected 
with  the  thoughta  of  a  bicr  devastation,  and  its 
words  enter,  sometimes  at  least,  hito  the  prayers 
ui  the  pilgrim  Jews  who  meet  at  the  **  place  of 
wailing  **  to  mourn  over  the  departed  gfory  of  their 
dty.c  It  enters  hugely  into  the  nobt y  coustruetisd 
order  of  the  Latin  Church  for  the  servioea  of  Paa- 
slon  week  {Breviar,  Rom,  Feria  Qutota.  *Wn 
Coena  Domini  '*).  If  it  haa  been  comparatively  in 
the  background  in  timca  when  the  study  of  Scrip- 
ture had  passed  into  casuistry  and  spooubtion,  it 
has  oome  forward,  once  and  again,  in  times  of 
danger  and  suflbring,  as  a  measenger  of  peace,  com- 
fortSig  men,  not  after  the  fiuhkm  of  the  friends  of 


•  OoiD^  with  this  Obad.  ver.  10,  and  Pi  exxxvii.  7. 

k  Tha  Tulgafie  Importi  into  this  v«ne  also  the 

tevight  of  a  sham^ftd  infiuny.    It  mar*  be  mnem- 

Mrsd,  howew,  thai  the  literal  meauin^  -*onv«jed  to 

cf  an  Israelits  one  of  tbe  lowist  ofBoes  of 

(eoa^  Jndff.  xvi.  21i 


«  Is  tbers  aaij  uniform  piaetloe  In  these  devotlonsl 
Tha  writer  heara  bom  some  Jews  that  the  wij  piayen 
ssM  are  those  that  woold  tiave  been  said,  as  tht 
ynjm  of  the  day,  elsewherB;  ftom  othen,  thai  Hm 
Uaasntatlans  of  Jenmlah  an  tkaqnaaUy  eaapkived. 
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lob,  with  hnatl  awnlidiigi,  but  b j  wiahHiig  tinm 
lo  mpnm  themaelTes,  leading  them  to  ftd  that 
thaj  might  give  uttemioe  to  the  deepest  and  ead- 
dert  fteUngi  by  which  ibej  were  overwhelmad.  It 
b  etrikiog,  M  we  eait  our  ejc  over  the  Bet  of  writm 
who  have  treated  ipeeiallj  of  the  book,  to  notiee 
how  many  must  haw  paeeed  through  aeeDea  of  trial 
Dot  unlike  in  kind  to  that  of  which  the  Lamonta- 
t&one  apeak.  The  book  vemaimi  to  do  its  work  ibr 
any  lUture  generation  that  may  be  eipoaed  to  anal- 
ogous calamiliea. 

A  lew  fiaota  oonneoted  with  the  external  history 
of  the  book  remain  to  be  stated.  Hie  position 
wliieh  it  has  ooenpied  in  the  canon  of  the  O.  T.  has 
firied  from  time  to  time.  In  the  received  Hebrew 
■rraiigement  it  is  placed  among  the  Ketktibim  or 
Hagiogr^dia,  between  Both  and  KoheUih  (Eecle- 
•iastea).  In  that  adopted  for  synagogoe  use,  and 
reproduced  in  some  editions,  as  in  1^  Bomberg 
Bible  of  16S1,  it  stands  among  the  five  Megiilotk 
aflor  the  books  at  Moses.  The  ,LXX.  group  the 
writings  connected  with  the  name  of  Jcrendah 
together,  but  the  Book  of  Benich  comes  between  the 
prophecy  and  the  Lamentation.  On  the  hypothesia 
of  some  writers  Uutt  Jer.  lii.  was  originally  tlie 
introduction  to  the  poem,  and  not  the  conclusion 
of  the  prophecy,  and  that  the  pre&ce  of  the  LXX. 
(which  is  not  found  either  in  the  Hebrew,  or  in 
the  Taigum  of  Jonathan)  was  inserted  to  diminish 
the  abruptness  occasioned  by  this  separation  of  the 
book  from  that  with  which  it  had  been  originally 
connected,  it  would  follow  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  Vulg.  and  the  A.  V.  corresponds  more  doaely 
than  any  other  to  that  which  we  most  look  oc  as 
the  original  one. 

literoAire.— Theodoret,  €pp.  li.  p.  986;  Jerome, 
€pp.  ▼.  165.  Special  Commentaries  by  Calrin 
(Pi'oL  in  Threm.);  BulUnger  (Tigur.  1675);  Peter 
Martyr  (Tigur.  1629);  (Eookmpadius  (Argent. 
1558);  Zuinglius  (llgur.  1544);  Maldonatus; 
Pareau  {TkreiU  Jeremia,  Lugd.  Bat  1790);  Tar- 
novius  (1624);  Kalkar  ILametUationes  criL  et 
txeytt.  iUaUrala\  (1836);  Neumann  {Jertimia$  m. 
KiafftUedeTy  1858).  TVansIated  by  EwaJd,  in  PoeL 
BUch.  pan  i.  IDie/Oer  de$  AUen  Bunde$,  i.  821- 
848,  d*  Auag.  Gott  1866}.  £.  H.  P. 

*  Some  find  a  reference  to  Lamentations  in  2 
Chr.  zxxT.  25 :  "  And  Jeremiah  lamented  fi>r  Josiah ; 
and  all  the  shiging  men  and  the  ainglng  woiuen 
ipake  of  Josiah  in  their  hunentations  to  this  day, 
Old  made  them  an  ordinance  in  Israel;  and  behold, 
*hey  are  written  in  the  Lamentations.**  Jerome 
IComm,  ad  8ach.  zii.  11)  went  so  fiur  as  to  main- 
lain  that  the  death  of  Joaiah  forms  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  the  entire  book.  See  also  Joe.  AnL  z.  5, 
§  1.  But  the  contents  of  LamentaUons  utteriy  for- 
bid this  supposition.  It  is  evident  flnom  the  above 
pissage  that  a  collection  of  elegies  on  the  death  of 
tlds  kiLg  existed  at  the  time  when  Clironicles  waa 
written ;  and  among  th«n  it  no  doubt  contained 
lome  composed  by  Jeremiah.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  identify  them  with  any  part  of  our  present 
Lamentations.  They  belonged  in  all  probability  to 
songs  of  Jeremiah,  which  like  various  other  books 
Jt^  in  Chronicles,  were  not  received  into  the  Jew- 
kh  Canon,  and  have  perished.  See  Bleek,  £mL  in 
dot  A.  Tea.  p.  504. 

Some  critica,  as  already  stated,  assign  a  low  rank 
to  the  poetry  of  this  book  in  comparison  with  other 
Hebrew  poetry.  It  has  been  decried  as  artificial, 
•verwrought,  without  vigor  of  imagination  or  style. 
Against  £is  virw  we  may  oppoaetheauthority  of  so 
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SBinent  a  critic  and  schohtf  as  the  late  Dean  111 
man.  **  Never,*'  he  says  {Bittory  of  the  Jewty  i 
446),  "was  mined  dty  hunented  in  bmguage  H 
SKijuisitely  pathetic  Jemsalem  is,  as  it  vrere,  per 
aoidiled,  and  bewailed  with  the  pasakxiafe  sorrow  of 
private  and  domestic  attachment;  while  the  most 
general  pictures  of  the  fimiiiie,  common  siiaety  of 
evciy  rank  and  age  and  sex,  all  the  desohtion,  the 
esraage,  the  viohition,  the  dragging  away  into 
captivity,  the  remembrance  of  former  glories  of 
the  gorgeous  ceremonies,  and  of  the  gbd  flesthali, 
the  awftil  sense  of  the  Di\'ine  vrrath,  heighttidng 
the  present  calamities,  are  suocesai^'ely  drawn  witli 
all  the  life  and  reality  of  an  eye-witness."  In 
iUustratkm  of  this  statement  he  presents  ui  Engiiah 
several  extracts  tnm  these  elegies,  which  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  thonghts  and  spirit  of  the  original  are 
remarkably  fidthibL  We  cannot  forijcar  dtlog  hers 
oneof  theee  transktkins for  tho  gratlfkiation  of  ^m 
reader.    It  is  taken  from  the  bat  chapter  (t.  1  It): 

**  Bsmember,  Lord,  what  hath  befeUan, 

Look  down  on  our  reproach : 
Our  heritage  is  given  to  stxangMS, 

Our  home  to  foreignen. 
Our  water  have  we  drank  for  moMgr, 

Our  ftel  hath  its  inloe. 

<<  We  stieteh  our  hands  to  ^(ypt) 

To  Anyria  for  our  braad. 
At  oar  lifers  risk  we  gain  our  food. 

From  the  sword  of  desert  robbeca. 
Our  skins  are  like  an  oven,  parched 

By  the  fierce  heat  of  fiunlne. 
Matrona  in  Zion  have  they  raviahad, 

Vligina  In  Judah's  dtka. 

"  Prlnoea  were  hung  up  by  the  hand, 

And  age  had  no  respect. 
Toung  men  are  grinding  at  the  mill, 

Boys  foint  *neath  loads  of  wood. 
The  elders  from  the  gats  have  oeaaed, 

The  young  men  from  their  musle. 

^  The  crown  Is  fldlen  fhun  our  head. 
Woe !  woe !  that  we  have  sinned. 

^Fls  therefiWB  that  our  hearts  are  tahxi^ 
Therefore  our  ^ee  are  dim, 

For  Zton^  mountain  deeolale ; 
The  fozee  walk  on  It"  B. 

*  Ldierature, — In  addition  to  the  works  r»> 
ibrred  to  above,  the  following  may  he  noted:  C.  & 
Michadia,  notea,  in  the  Ubaiorei  AdmoL  im 
I/agioffr.  V,  T,  IJbroe  by  J.  H.  MkhaeBa  and 
others,  voL  U.  (1730).  J.  G.  Lesaing,  Ofies.  As 
Trintia  Jerem.,  Lipa.  1770.  J.  6.  Bunnel,  Kh^ 
gft&ngt  Hben.  mit  Anmerhmgen^  n,  mii  einer 
Voi-rede  von  Herder,  Weimar,  1781.  J.  F.  Sdileoa- 
ner,  Cttrm  criL  et  exeg,  wi  Threno9  Jerem.,  m 
Eicfahom's  ReperL  (1783),  xii.  1-57.  G.  A.  Hor- 
rer,  Neue  BtcarbeUtmg  d.  KlaggeeOnge^  Halk^ 
1784.  Bei\J.  Blayney,  Jerem.  and  Lam^  Nem 
TmntL  with  NoUe,  Oxf.,  1784,  dd  ed.  Load.  1838^ 
A.  Wolfradhn  and  J.  Lowe,  Die  KktgeHeder  aril 
deuteeker  Ueber$etmmg  n,  hebr,  Oomm.^  BhL 
1788  (the  introd.  and  oomm.  by  Lowe).  J.  llamos^ 
Comm.  tur  Ue  Lam,  de  Jeremie,  i'aria,  1790.  J. 
D.  MichaeliB,  (Xm,phaoL  ei  criL  in  Jerem,  Vati^ 
cinia  ti  Threnot.  L'didit  et  auxit  J,  F.  Sckkumer 
Getting.  1793.  J.  K.  Volborth,  KlnggeaSnge  amft 
Neue  aben.,  CeOe,  1795.  T.  A.  Dcrmer,  Lie 
KlngeUeder  u.  Barmek,  atu  d  Hehr.  tu  Orieek 
fleers.  «.  erkldn,  Fnnkt  a.  M.  1809.  J.  M.  Omt 
mann,  KUigUeder  fi6«rseter,  in  Justi*s  Bimmte 
aJthebr,  Dichthmd,  Gieaen.  1809,  iL  517  £  a  A 
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%anif  Tkremm  Jerem,  tt  Vatiem.  YoAwnl  mttriee 
'vAfidSl,  Noii$jue  WmtravU,  Hanain,  18U.  Geo. 
Bkgbr,  Klagelieder  metruch  Hben.,  Eriang.  1814. 
a  P.  CoDz,  Die  Klageiieder,  in  E.  G.  Bengel*8 
Arekiwf,  d.  TktoL  (1821),  It.  14G-66,  374-428. 
E.  F.  C  RownmuUer,  Lat  tiBos.  and  noteSf  in  his 
'tMia  m  V.  T.,  pan  viU.  vol.  ii.  (1827).  F.  W. 
JoUvitzer,  Die  hUigetUder  tiben.,  mit  d.  LXX. 
H.  d.  Vvlgatu  veryUchen,  n^bti  h'U.  Anmtrkk,^ 
Sobb.  1828.  K.  \Y.  Wiedenfeid,  KlngeUedtr,  neu 
iUrt,  u,  erlduUrt,  Elbeif.  1830.  liaurer,  notes 
in  hk  Comm,  gvmn,  crU.  in  V.  T.  (1835),  i.  601- 
T08.  G.  R.  NoyeSi  tnuul.  and  notes,  in  his  ffebrew 
Pnphett^  ToL  ii.  Boston,  1837,  3d  ed.  1886.  E. 
Ilendenon,  Jeren,  and  Lam,  tramiated,  with  a 
Comm^  \jcmA.  1851,  reprinted  Andover,  18G8.  A. 
HflUd,  Dit  KhgeUedtt  m  Uutgche  lAedtrfoiin 
ibertrageHy  nut  erkL  Anmm^  1854.  O.  Thenius, 
Die  Klagelieder  et'idai'i  (with  a  tnuaL),  Leipz. 
1855  (Lief.  xvi.  of  the  Kungef.  exeg,  fltndb,  zum 
A.  TesL).  ,).  {}.  Vaihinger,  Sprucht  u.  Klitylieder, 
nutr,  uben,  u.  erkidrt,  Stuttg.  1857  (Bd.  iiu  of  his 
Die  dicht,  Scknjlen  de$  A.  Bundta),  VV.  Kngel- 
hardt)  /He  Kl/igelieder  Jerem^  Ubert.  u.  ausgeUgtf 
Leips.  1867.  C.  W.  E.  Nagelsbach,  Der  Pt-oph, 
Jerewia  u.  die  Klngelietler,  Bielefeld,  1888  (Tbeil 
IT.  of  Lange*s  Bibeluferk),  Other  tmnslations 
irhieh  desen-e  mention  here,  but  which  embraoe 
■iher  the  poetical  boolcs  or  the  whole  of  the  Old 
TesUment^  are  those  of  Uathe,  De  Wette,  Caben, 
Meier,  and  H.  A.  Pen-et-Gentil  (/>i  Sainte  Bi&le^ 
F^uris,  1866,  publ.  by  the  Socieie  btUi^pte  proteatanU 
de  Pant). 

The  article  Lnmeniniinne  in  Kitto*8  CgcL  of 
BibL  IM.^  3d  ed.,  hj  Einaiiuel  Ueutsch  of  the 
Bdtish  Mnsenni,  is  particularly  good.  A. 

LAMP.o  1.  That  part  of  the  golden  candle- 
itiek  l)ek>nging  to  the  Tabeniacle  which  bore  the 
light;  also  of  each  of  the  ten  candlesticks  placed  by 
Sobmon  in  the  Temple  t^efore  the  Holv  of  Holies 
(Ex.  xxF.  37;  I  K.  vii.  49;  2  Chr.  iv.  20,  xiii.  11; 
Zeeh.  It.  2).  llie  lamps  wov  lighted  every  evening, 
sod  cleansed  every  morning  (Ex.  zxx.  7,  8;  Reland, 
AM-  Ilebr.  i.  v.  U,  and  vii.  8).  The  primary  sense 
9f  light  ((jen.  xv.  17)  gives  rise  to  frequent  meta- 
phockal  ussges,  indicating  life,  welfiue,  guidance, 
■s  e.  ^.  2  Sam.  xxi.  17;  Ps.  cxix.  105;  lYov.  vi. 
23,  xiu.  9. 

2.  A  torch  or  flambeau,  such  as  was  csrried  by 
the  soldiers  of  Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  16,  20;  corop. 
XV.  4).     See  vol.  i.  p.  695,  note. 

3.  In  N.  T.  AofiwdSff  is  in  A.  Y.,  Acts  xx.  8, 
wiighU;"  in  John  xviii.  3,  "torches;**  in  MatL 
zxv.  1,  Rev.  iv.  5,  ^  lamps.*' 

Herodotus,  spealdng  of  Egyptian  lamps  used  at 
■  Mival,  describes  them  as  vessels  filled  with  salt 

and  olive  oil  with 
floating?  wicks,  but 
does  not  mention  tlie 
material  of  the  vet> 
nis  (Herod,  ii.  62; 
Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg. 
Abridg.  i.  2U8,  ii. 
71). 

The  use  of  lamps 
fed  with  oil  ar  rar- 
riage  (jrocevions  is  aOuded  to  in  the  parable  -^f  *he 
«D  virgins  (Matt  xxt.  1). 
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Modem  Egyptian  lamps  consist  ol  sonU  giMi 
vessels  with  a  tube  at  the  bottom  containing  a 
cotion*wick  twisted  round  a  piece  of  straw.  Some 
water  is  poured  in  flnt,  and  then  oil.  ['I1ie  ol 
graving  aiso  illustrates  the  conical  wooden  receptacle, 
which  serves  to  protect  the  flame  from  the  wind.] 
For  night4mveUing, 
a  lantern  composed  of 
waxed  ck>th  strained 
over  a  sort  di  cylinder 
of  wire-rings,  and  a 
top  and  bottom  of  per- 
forated copper,  iliis 
would,  in  fixin  at  least, 
answer  to  the  lamps 
within  pitchers  of 
Gideon.  [It  may  dso, 
possibly,  correspond 
with  the  lamps  re- 
ferred to  in  the  parable 
of  the  ten  vixgins.]  On  oecasions  of  marriage  the 
street  or  quarter  where  the  bridq^raom   lives  \t 


H^yprtan  Lsraf. 


•  i;3,  ODM  "I^JS  (2  8am.   xxU.  29)| 
I,**  Oss.  p.  d67 :  Ai^M«f : 
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Lsnterns. 

illuminated  with  lamps  suspended  fttmi  cords  drawD 
across.  Sometimes  the  bridegroom  is  accompanied 
to  a  mosque  by  men  bearing  flambeaux,  consisting 
of  frames  of  iron  fixed  on  staves,  and  filled  with  burn- 
ing wood;  and  on  his  return,  by  othen  bearipg 
frames  with  many  lamps  suspended  from  then 
(Ijme,  Mod,  Eg,  i.  202,  215,  224,  223,  230;  Mn. 
Pooks,  EngUshio.  in  Eg.  iii.  131).        H.  W.  P 

LANCET.  This  word  is  found  in  1  K.  xviil. 
28  only,  llie  Hebrew  tenn  is  RoHwch^  which  is 
elsewhere  rendered,  and  appears  to  mean  a  javriin, 
or  light  spenr.  [See  Akms,  vol.  i.  160  a.]  In  the 
original  edition  of  the  A.  V.  (1611)  this  meai  inn 
is  preserved,  the  word  Mng  *'  lancen.*' 

•  LAND-MARK.     [Fjclc] 

*  LANES.  The  Greek  word  (p^/iii|)  ao  rek- 
dered  occun  in  Luke  xiv.  21,  Matt.  vi.  12,  aoil 
Acts  ix.  U,  and  xii.  10.  It  uris^nally  meant  "a 
rushing,*'  and  then  a  "  line  of  direction,*'  or  "  cur- 
rent," and  occasionally  in  later  Greek  and  the  N. 
T.,  a  place  where  the  current  of  people  flowi 
ak>ng  i.  e.  a  **  street.*'  It  denoted  especial^  a 
"  natrnw  street "  (see  Ix>beck,  nd  Phryn,  p.  404), 
where,  «i  in  Luke  xiv.  21,  the  |ioorer  class  of  people 
would  ue  found.  K    0.  C  J;. 
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LANGTTAOB  OF  THB  KEW  TESTAMBKT 


*  LANOUAGIB  OF  THB  NBW  TBS- 
TAMBNT.  The  mil^ect  of  thii  arUda  ia  noi 
the  hmguge  need  by  the  icrittrt  of  the  New  Teita- 
ffieiit(ne  New  Testamkmt/IY.)!  Vut  the  lui- 
giuge  of  its  tpeaker$^  the  adual  Unguage  of  the 
dix^riee  and  oonvenatioiia  which  stand  reported 
lo  tKe  Greek  of  the  New  Testament 

On  the  question,  Whnt  wo$  the  prevailing  lan- 
ynayt  of  PnltBline  in  the  time  of  ow  Saviour  t 
there  has  been  great  difference  of  opinion  and  mnch 
eainest  controversy.  Some  ha\'e  maintained  that 
tl  e  mass  of  the  people  spoke  Aramaic  only :  others 
ti  at  they  spoke  Cireek  only ;  and  yet  others  that 
tl  ey  were  acquainted  with  both  lanfiruaji^  and 
could  use  this  or  that  at  pleasure.  To  understand 
the  merits  of  the  case,  the  simplest  way  will  be  to 
take  up  each  of  the  two  hnguages  in  question,  and 
trace  the  indications  of  its  use  among  the  Palestine- 
Jews  of  the  first  century. 

We  begin  then  with  the  Aramaic  (the  Jewish- 
Aramaic  or  Chnldte^  in  distinction  from  the 
ChrisUao-Aramaic  or  Syriac,  dialect).  It  is  not 
nnlikely  that  the  long  intercourse,  firiendly  and 
hostile,  between  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  and  its 
Anunsean  neighbors  on  the  north,  especially  the 
Syrians  of  Damascus,  may  have  produced  some 
iAct  on  the  language  of  the  northern  Israelites. 
Bnt  the  effect  must  have  been  much  greater  when 
the  Kingdom  of  Israel  was  overthrown  by  the 
Assyrians,  the  higher  classes  carried  into  other 
kinds,  and  their  places  filled  by  importations  (Vnm 
tribes  of  Arameean  speech.  In  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Assyrians,  a  few  years  later,  it  appears 
ttzm  the  proposal  of  the  Jewish  chiefs  to  Kabsha- 
k(h  (2  K.  xviii.  26)  that  the  Arameean  Unguage 
was  understood  by  the  leading  men  of  the  city, 
though  unintelligible  to  the  people  at  large.  The 
course  of  events  during  the  next  century  must 
have  added  to  the  inffuence  of  the  AraniJiic  in 
southern  Palestine,  until  at  length  the  conquest  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Babylonian  Captivity  gave 
it  %  decided  preiwnderance.  Surrounded  for  two 
generations  by  speakers  of  Aramaic,  the  Judaean 
exiles  could  not  fkil  to  acquire  that  language.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  many,  perhaps  most  of  them, 
still  kept  up  the  use  of  Hebrew  in  their  intercourse 
with  OM  ilnother;  but  some,  doubtless,  foi^t  it 
altogether.  After  the  return  to  tlieir  own  hind, 
the  Aramaic  was  still  required  for  communication 
with  many  brethren  out  of  Palestine  or  in  it,  and 
with  the  oflicers  or  agents  of  the  Persian  govern- 
mcot)  which  seems  to  have  made  this  the  oflScial 
language  for  the  provinces  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  Mediterranean  (comp.  Ezra  iv.  7,  8).  The  prog- 
ren  of  the  change  which  made  the  Hebrew  a  dead 
language,  and  put  the  Aramaic  in  its  place  as  a 
living  one,  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  for  wuit  of 
literary  monuments.  But  the  result  is  certain :  it 
was  complete  at  the  Christian  era,  and  may  have 
been  lo  two  or  three  centuries  earlier.  It  b  true 
that  the  New  Testament  in  several  passages  speaks 
of  the  Hebrew  as  if  still  in  use;  but  in  some  of 
these  (John  v.  2,  six.  13, 17)  it  is  evident  from  the 
form  of  a  word  described  as  Hebrew  (Bt}0f(r8«(, 
ra^jBotfa,  To\yoOa\  that  the  Aramaic  is  meant, 
the  current  language  of  the  Hebrew  people.  In 
many  other  cases,  where  words  of  the  popular  idiom 
are  given  in  the  N.  T..  but  without  being  called 
Hebrew,  they  can  only  be  explained  firom  the 
Aramaic:  thus  Matt  t.  22,  ^cuci:  vi.  24  (Luke 
cvi.  9, 13),  lULfMivw',  xvi.  17,  fiiip  *\wva\  Bfark  v. 
U«  T«XiM  caviu;  vii.  34  4^^Ji\  xiv.  36,  'Ai8/3"x 


John  i.  48,  Ktt^;  Acts  i.  19,  'AcsXBim^;  1  Oor 
xvi.  22,  /lop^  M.\ — to  wideh  add  the  wordi 
^a^/3^  ^fiovrif  /ac^War,  wo^xo,  and  pnptt 
names  begging  irith  Bar-  (sod).  By  Joaepbos 
too,  the  name  Hebrew  ia  often  used  to  denote  tht 
popular  Aramaic;  thus  Omfta  *<red"  {AnL  iL  1, 
$  1),  x»«>^  «*prierts"  (iU.  7,  §  1),  'A<rap«a 
«« Pentecost  *'  (ill.  10,  §  6),  ifiia^  "*  priert*s  girdle  *' 
(iii.  7,  §  2),  all  of  which  he  designat>fa  as  Hebrew, 
an  evidently  Aramaic 

That  this  Jewish- Aramaie  was  not  confined  to  a 
fraction  of  the  people,  but  was  in  general  aud 
&miliar  use  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  in  iiu 
first  centuiy,  is  proved  by  a  variety  of  eridence 
outside  of  the  N.  T.  as  wdl  as  in  it.  Joaephw 
speaks  of  it  repeatedly  {B,  J.  pr.  §  1,  v.  6,  §  3,  v 
9i  §  2)  as  ^  wirpios  yK&ava,  the  tongue  of  the 
fathers  and  fatheriand,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the 
mother-tongue,  the  naUve,  vernacular  idiom.  As 
such  he  contrasts  it  with  the  Greek,  which  be 
describes  (AnL  pr.  §  2)  as  &AXo3aw^ir  iifu¥  xed 
^4¥ris  9iaK4iCTov  vw4i99uuf^  *<  a  mode  (of  expres- 
sion) alien  to  us  and  bdonging  to  a  foreign 
huiguage."  From  Josephus  we  leun  {B.  J.  v.  6,  § 
8)  that  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  watch- 
man on  the  towers  saw  a  heavy  stone  launched 
from  the  Roman  catapults,  he  cried  in  the  native 
tongue,  **the  missile  is  coming;*'  he  would,  of 
course,  give  warning  in  the  lai^iage  best  under- 
stood by  the  citizens  at  large.  Josephus  himself, 
when  sent  by  Titus  to  communicate  with  the  Jews 
and  persuade  them  to  surrender,  addressed  the 
multitude  in  Hebrew  {B,  J,  v.  9,  §  2),  which  he 
would  not  have  done,  if  the  language  lud  not  been 
generally  intelligible  and  acceptable  For  further 
proof  we  might  appeal  to  the  Targums  or  Chaldee 
paraphrases  of  parts  of  the  OM  Testament,  of 
which  the  oldest,  that  of  the  Pentateuch  by 
Onkelos,  was  probably  written  not  far  from  the 
time  of  Christ;  but  it  is  possible  that  these  Tar- 
gums may  have  been  composed,  not  for  the  Jews 
of  Palestine,  but  for  those  of  Babylonia  aod  the 
a(\)acent  countries;  as  Josephus  states  {B.  J.  pr. 
§  1)  that  the  first  edition  df  his  own  History  was 
composed  in  the  native  tongue  (rf  wwrpl^)  for  the 
barbarians  of  the  interior  (ro<v  $yv  3af»/3i(po(s)- 
Of  more  weight  as  proof  cX  a  vernacular  Aramaie 
in  Palestine  is  the  early  existence  of  a  Hebrew 
gospel  (».  e.  an  Aramaic,  or,  as  Jerome  calls  it, 
Syro-Chaklaic  gospel,  "  Ctialdaioo  Syroque  sennoiie 
conscriptum  **),  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Apostle 
Matthrw.  Papias,  bishop  of  Hlerapolia,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  lialf  of  the  second  centiny, 
speaks  of  such  a  book,  and  holds  it  for  the  oompo> 
sition  of  the  Apostle.  He  may  have  been  mis- 
taken as  to  the  authorship ;  but  as  to  the  existence 
of  an  Aramaic  gospel  at  a  very  early  period,  there 
is  no  sufficient  ground  to  disoedit  his  testimony. 
It  appears  then  that  there  was  a  body  of  people  in 
Palestine  during  the  first  coitury  to  whom  it 
seemed  desirable  to  have  the  gospel  in  Aramak, 
perhaps  not  solely  as  being  more  intelligible,  but  as 
recommended  also  by  patriotic  or  sectarian  feek 
ing. 

Turning  to  the  New  Testament,  we  find  it 
stated  (Acts  i.  19)  that  when  the  catastrophe  of 
Judas  became  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jem. 
salem,  the  place  where  it  occurred  was  ealM 
*AiccX3a^,  **  flekl  of  bkxxl,**  a  name  cleariy  Am 
maio;  and  that  it  was  oalled  thus  rn  ilinZiaKi^ 
ry  «Jnw  **in  their  own  duUed^*  Thia  dogi 
not    imp*«   that  the  Aramaie   belonited    to  tbi 
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faUiabiiantfl  of  Jenualem  excIusiTdy,  so  as  to  be 
ipoken  by  no  other  population;  nor  that  it  b*> 
longed  to  them  as  their  only  language,  so  that  no 
stber  tongue  was  spoken  in  the  city;  but  that  it 
beiooged  to  them  more  properly  than  any  other 
lODgue  which  might  be  q>oken  Uiere,  which  could 
Bnly  be  true  of  the  native  Temaeular,  ^  virpiof 
ykikrati.  A  strong  light  is  thrown  on  thii  wools 
tntfjeet  by  the  account  of  Paul's  address  to  the 
people  of  the  dty  (Acts  ixL  S7  ff.).  The  Apostle^ 
■niqg  been  leseued  by  the  chief  eaptain  ftom  a 
■ob  who  sought  to  kill  him,  was  about  to  be  taken 
le  the  eastle;  but  was  aUowed  at  his  own  request 
le  address  the  multitude.  *<  And  when  there  was 
made  a  great  silence,  he  spake  unto  them  in  the 
Hsbnw  tongue."  ^  And  when  they  heard  that  he 
■pake  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  to  them,  they  kept  the 
BBOce  sikuoe.*'  (Acts  zxi.  40,  xxii.  2.)  It  is  plain 
that  he  took  them  by  surprise.  If  they  did  not 
know  him  fiir  a  native  of  the  Greek  city  Tarsus, 
thej  had  beard  him  chaiged  with  bringing  Greeks 
bto  the  Temple;  and  they  expected  him  to  use  the 
(3redc.  When  they  found  him  speaking  Aramaic, 
thej  ahowed  by  their  greater  attentiTeness  that  they 
were  not  only  surprised  but  gratified ;  not  that  a 
(sreek  addroa«  would  have  bera  unintdligibie,  and 
perhaps  not  on  account  of  any  pr^udioe  against  the 
language,  but  because  the  speaker,  by  adopting  an 
idiom  which  was  peculiarly  their  own,  evinced  his 
respect  for  their  nationality,  his  sympathy  with 
their  feelings,  and,  as  it  were,  made  himself  one 
of  their  number. 

Of  our  Lord  himself  it  is  eipresdy  stated  that 
so  three  occasions  he  made  use  of  the  Aramaic: 
when  with  the  words  raXteh.  koviu  he  raised  the 
daoghtsr  of  Jairus  (Mark  v.  41);  when  with  iA<po$d 
he  opened  the  esrs  of  the  deaf  man  (Mark  vii.  34); 
ind  when  upon  the  cross,  paraphrasing  the  first 
words  of  Pk.  xxii.,  he  cried,  A«t,  tKod,  KofM 
tra0axBatft  (Mark  xv.  84;  in  Matt,  xxrii.  46,  ^A(, 
W«  Ai}/iik  erafiaxOatfi)"  It  is  hardly  supposable 
fiiat  among  aJl  his  utterances  recorded  in  the  Gospels 
these  three  were  the  only  ones  for  which  he  used 
the  native  idiom  of  the  country.  Yet  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  why  out  of  a  larger  series  these  atone  should 
be  given  hi  the  original  form.  In  the  last  case  it 
seems  probable  that  the  Aramaic  words  actually 
ottered  by  our  Lord  were  given  by  the  writer  to 
explain  how  it  was  that  some  of  the  bystanders 
oonoetved  him  to  be  calling  on  Elias.  As  to  the 
other  two,  it  is  noteworthy  that  they  appear  in  only 
one  of  the  Bvangelists.  The  miracle  wrought  with 
the  weed  i^^d  is  found  in  Mark  ak>ne:  the 
minude  wrought  with  raXi^^  Kovfu  is  found  hi 
Luke  also,  but  the  words  ascribed  to  our  Lord  (viii. 
54)  are  Greek,  ^  woTf ,  lytlpovt  —  showing  how  un- 
«fo  h  ir  in  other  cases  to  conclude  that  he  spoke 
Greek  because  he  is  not  said  to  have  spoken  Ara- 
mate.  It  is  not  an  unlikely  supposition  that  in 
these  two  instances  the  narrative  of  Mark  reflects 
the  impraesions  of  an  individual,  whose  mind  was 
peeuliariy  struck  by  the  stupendous  efieot  instantly 
foOowing,  and  seemingly  produced  by,  the  utterance 
sf  one  or  two  words,  so  that  the  very  sound  of  the 
woids  became  indelibly  fixed  hi  his  memory.  That 
the  same  suljeetive  impression  was  not  made  in 
siher  eases  of  the  same  kind,  or  that  being  made 
It  dkl  not  find  its  way  with  uniformity  into  the 
aamtive,  srs  both  easily  conceivable.  There  is 
iDwever,  yet  another  instance  in  which  our  Lord  is 
Vpessly  stAted  to  have  spoken  Heb(«w  (Aramaic): 
a  Us  appearance  to  Paul  when    ournsying  to 


Damascus.  Of  this  event  there  are  three  namtivei 
(Acts  is.,  xxii.,  xxvi.);  and  here  aguin  it  is  worth 
noticing  that  among  tlie  parallel  accounts  only  one 
(xxvi.  14)  alludes  to  the  fiict  that  the  knguage  used 
was  Hebrew.  An  able  writer,  who  hol&  that 
Christ  sddom  spoke  Hebrew,  suggests  that  he  used 
it  on  this  occasion  to  keep  his  words  ftom  being 
understood  by  Paul's  companions.  But  if  these 
companions  fiiiled  to  hear  or  to  understand  the 
voice  (Acts  ix.  7,  xxii.  9),  it  is  not  safo  in  an  event 
of  this  naturs  to  infer  their  ignorance  of  the  lan« 
guage.  And  it  is  quite  supposable  that  the  use 
of  Hebrew  here  belonged  to  the  verisimilitude  of 
the  manifestation,  Jesus  appearing  to  this  new 
apostle  not  only  with  the  form  in  which  he  waf 
known  to  the  Twelve,  but  with  the  kmguage  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  converse  with  them. 

The  influence  of  the  Grsbk  in  Palestine  b^gan 
with  the  conquest  by  Alexander.  Tlie  country  foil 
under  the  power  of  Biacedonian  rulers,  the  Ptolemies 
of  Egypt,  and  afterwards  the  Seleucida  of  Syria,  with 
whom  Greek  was  the  language  of  court  and  govern- 
ment. It  was  used  for  the  official  correspondence 
of  the  state;  for  hiws  and  [vochunations ;  for  peti* 
tions  addressed  to  the  sovereign,  and  charters,  rights, 
or  patents  granted  by  him.  The  administration 
of  justice  was  conducted  in  it,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
higher  tribunals  were  concerned.  At  the  same 
time  commercial  intercourse  between  the  countries 
under  Macedonian  rule  came  into  the  hiuids  of  men 
who  eitho'  spoke  Greek  as  their  native  tongue  or 
adopted  it  as  the  means  of  easiest  and  widest  com- 
munication. Partly  for  purpoees  of  trade  and  partly 
as  supports  for  Macedonian  domination,  cofonial 
cities  were  planted  in  these  regions,  and  settled  by 
people  who,  if  not  all  of  Hdlenic  birth,  had  the 
Greek  language  and  civilization  and  bore  the  name 
of  Greeks.  Such  influences  were  common  to  the 
countries  about  the  eastern  Mediterranean;  ana 
their  efiiKt  in  all  was  to  esUblish  the  Greek  as  ths 
general  language  of  public  life,  of  law,  of  trade,  of 
Uterature,  and  of  communication  between  men  of 
different  lands  and  races.  It  did  not  in  general 
supplant  the  native  Idioms,  as  the  Latui  afterwards 
supplanted  those  of  Gaul  and  Spain :  it  subsisted 
along  with  them,  contracting  but  not  swallowing 
up  the  sphere  of  their  use.  Its  position  and  influ- 
ence may  be  compared  with  those  possessed,  though 
in  a  much  inferior  degree,  by  the  French  language 
in  modem  Europe.  The  sway  of  the  Gredc  sx- 
tended  to  lands  never  conquered  by  Aletandci.  To 
a  language  so  capable,  so  highly  cultivated,  9» 
widely  diffUsed,  so  rich  in  literature  and  science, 
the  Romans  could  not  remain  indiflheut,  especially 
when  the  regions  where  it  prevailed  became  part  cf 
their  empire.  Long  before  the  Christian  era  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  was  an  indispensabto  element 
in  the  training  of  an  educated  Koman.  In  tlit 
reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  under  whom  our 
Lord  suflfered,  we  are  tok)  (Val.  Max.  ii.  2,  3)  that 
speeches  in  the  Roman  Senate  were  often  made  in 
(^reek.  *  The  etiperor  himself,  acting  as  judge,  fl«> 
quently  heard  plndings  and  made  examinations  in 
it  (Dion.  Cass.  Mi.  15).  Of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
a  few  y^jars  later,  it  is  said  (Sueton.  ClawL  49) 
that  he  eave  audience  to  Greek  ambassadors  speak- 
ing in  their  own  tongue  and  made  replies  in  thf 
same  language. 

The  people  of  Palestine  wers  sul^ected  to  Rsl- 
lenidng  influences  of  a  special  character.  Thdb 
Seleuoid  rulers,  not  content  with  the  natural  opem* 
tiott  of  qrewmstanoes,  made  stmaous  sAutt  It 
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npoD  them  the  Greek  culture  and  religion. 
The  great  natioiud  reeotion  under  the  MaocsSeei, 
pnmAed  by  theee  eflbrti,  was  of  no  long  duration. 
The  Romana  became  maaten  of  the  country;  and 
moat  hate  given  new  Ibroe  to  the  Greek  influenoea 
to  which  thej  had  themaelTea  yielded.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  Roman  administration  of  state 
and  Justice  in  Palestine  was  conducted  in  the  Greek, 
not  the  Latin,  hmguage.  Hie  first  Herod,  who 
reigned  for  many  yean  under  Roman  supremacy, 
was  maniltetly  partfad  to  the  Greeks.  Oaesarea, 
which  he  founded,  and  made,  after  Jerusalem,  the 
greatest  city  In  the  land,  was  chiefly  oeeupted  by 
Greek  inhabitants.  Of  many  other  cities  In  or  near 
the  Holy  liand,  we  learn,  mostly  ftom  incidental 
Dotiees,  that  the  population  was  wholly  or  partly 
Greek.  Thus  Gasa,  Ascalon,  Joppa,  Ptolemaia, 
Dora,  as  well  as  Csesarea,  on  the  western  sea-eoast; 
Tiberias  and  Sebaste  in  the  interior;  and  on  the 
east  and  northeast,  Hippos,  Gadara,  SeythopoUs 
(or  Bethahan),  Pella,  GerMa,  Philadelphia,  and 
perhaps  the  remainmg  cities  of  the  Decapolis.  It 
Is  obvious  that  the  Jews  must  have  been  powerfully 
aflbcted  by  so  many  Greek  communities  established 
near  tbem  and  connected  with  them  by  manifold 
political  relations,  —  and  especially  the  Jews  of 
Galilee,  surrounded  as  they  were  and  pressed  upon 
by  such  communities. 

While  many  Greeka  were  becoming  settled  in 
Palestine,  Jews  in  yet  larger  numbers  were  leaving 
it  to  establish  themselves  in  all  the  important  places 
of  the  Grecian  world.  Without  kwini^  their  nation- 
ality and  rdigion,  they  gave  up  their  Aramaic 
mother-tongue  for  the  general  language  of  the 
people  round  them.  Had  the  Jews  of  Irlgypt  re- 
tained the  native  idiom,  the  first  translation  of  the 
Seriptures  would  probably  have  been  made  in 
Aramaic  and  not  in  Greek.  Even  Philo  of  Alex- 
andria, an  dUder  contemporary  of  our  Lord,  gives 
no  evidence  in  his  voluminous  and  learned  writings 
of  an  acquaintance  with  either  Hebrew  or  Aramaic. 
But  these  Jews  of  the  dispersion  frequently  returned 
to  their  fatherland ;  tbey  gathered  in  crowds  to  the 
great  national  festivals;  and  in  personal  communi- 
cation with  their  Palestinian  kindred,  did  much  to 
extend  the  use  of  their  adopted  language.  In  many 
sases  they  continued  to  reside  in  Paleitine.  Thus 
we  hear  (Acts  vi.  9)  of  one  or  more  synagognes  of 
Libertines  (Jewish  freedmen  fh>m  Italy),  Cyrenians, 
Alexandrians,  Cilicions,  and  peoples  from  western 
Aria  Minor.  That  many  would  content  themselves 
with  their  familiar  Greek,  as  being  sufficient  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  eommunication,  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  learn  Aramaic,  is  a  fkct  which 
can  hardly  be  doubted.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  Hellenists,  menUoned  in  Acts  ix.  29  and 
(as  converts  to  Christianity)  in  Acts  vi.  1,  were 
persons  of  this  sort,  —  separated  Ax)ni  those  around 
them  not  by  speaking  Greek  (for  most  others  could 
do  so),  but  by  speaking  only  Greek.  The  satisfac- 
tion which  Paul  gave  by  his  use  of  Aramaic  (Acts 
xxii.  2),  makes  it  easy  to  understand  how  such 
persons,  who  being  settled  in  Palestine  disdained 
to  acquire  the  native  idiom,  might  be  looked  upon 
srith  coldness  or  dis&vor  as  a  class  by  themselves, 
jspedally  if  they  showed,  as  may  often  have  been 
the  case,  a  weakened  attachment  to  other  features 
of  the  national  life.     [Hellbsists.] 

The  Greek  version  of  the  LXX.  did  much  to 
OHika  the  Greek  known  and  femiliar  to  the  Jews 
Bf  Pkkstfaie.  The  original  Hebrew  was  an  ol^t 
tf  MkalMlk  study;  a  Jeamed  acquaintance  with  it 


was  highly  valued  in  popuhr  estimatkio  (Job 
XX.  11,  {  2);  and  the  number  of  scribes,  hwywa 
etc.,  who  possessed  such  knowledge  was  profaaUy 
not  ittoonsiderable;  but  to  the  mass  of  the  peoplt 
the  Hebrew  ScripUuts  were  a  sealed  book.  Nor  wis 
there,  so  fer  as  we  know,  prior  to  the  Ghristian  ei«, 
any  Anunais  venioii.  To  the  common  man — the 
man  of  cohudob  education  — if  he  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  Gnak,  the  most  natural  and  easy  way  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  Seriptuns  was  by  reading  the 
Greek  transhtkMi.  That  such  use  was  made  of  it 
by  great  numbers  of  the  people  cannot  weQ  be 
doubted.  Of  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Teit»> 
ment  made  by  the  writers  of  the  New,  the  greater 
part  are  in  the  words  of  tho  LXX.  Gomparatively 
fbw  give  any  dear  evidence  that  the  writer  had  in 
mind  the  Hebrew  originaL  This  fiimiliarity  with 
the  Greek  version  makes  it  probable  that  it  was 
used  not  only  for  private  reading,  but  in  the  public 
services  of  the  synagogue.  In  many  pbcea  there 
may  have  been  no  one  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  Hebrew  to  read  and  translate  it  for  the 
congiegation;  but  in  every  community,  we  may 
presume,  there  were  persons  who  oouM  both  read 
the  GredE  and  add  whatever  paraphrase  or  explana- 
tion may  ha\-e  been  needed  in  Anmaie.  It  is  ap- 
parent in  the  case  of  Josephus,  that  even  men  of 
learning  who  had  studied  the  Hebrew  were  fiunlliar 
with  the  version  of  the  LXX. ;  in  his  AnHquUin 
Josephus  makes  more  use  of  the  latter  than  of  the 
former.  To  the  influence  of  the  IJCX.  must  be 
added  that  of  a  considerable  Jewish-Greek  literature, 
composed  mainly  in  the  Ust  two  centuries  before 
Christ,  the  sonadled  ApooTpha  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  is  true  that  one  of  theee  books,  the  Wis. 
dom  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Siracb,  Is  dedared  in  its 
prefkee  to  be  the  transhtion  of  a  work  composed  in 
Hebrew  (i.  e.,  not  improbably,  in  Aramaic)  by  the 
grandfather  of  the  translator,  lliere  is  much  reason 
for  believing  also  that  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees 
was  written  in  Hebrew ;  and  the  same  may  perhaps 
be  true  of  some  other  apocryphal  books.  Ttit  fart^ 
iiowever,  that  no  one  of  them  is  extant  in  that 
Unguage  seems  to  show  that  in  general  use  (exeepi 
perhaps  in  countries  east  of  tlie  Syrian  desert)  the 
Hebrew  (or  Aramaic)  original  was  eariy  superseded 
by  the  Greek  I'ersion.  A  case  neariy  poralld  is 
seen  in  Josephus'j  History  of  the  JtwUh  War,  It 
was  composed  (according  to  the  statement  of  the 
preface)  in  the  native  tongue  for  the  barbarians  of 
the  interior,  i.  e.  beyond  the  Syrian  'deaert,  the 
limit  of  the  Roman  power.  But  for  those  under 
the  Roman  goveniment  he  tnndated  it  into  Greek 
(ro«t  Kwrk  r^v  ymftaimp  ^ytfjunfUv  rn  'EAAa3i 
yK^OTj  fAtrafiaXM-  And  this  translation  has 
so  thoroughly  superseded  the  original  work  that, 
but  for  the  statement  of  ita  author,  we  ahould  not 
have  known,  or  perhaps  even  suspected,  its  exlst- 
enoe. 

That  Grsek  was  generally  understood  by  tlM 
people  of  Jerusslem,  is  evident  from  the  dreom- 
stauoes  of  Paul's  address  in  Acts  xxlL  The  midt»- 
tude,  who  listened  with  hushed  attention  when  he 
spoke  to  them  in  Aramak,  were  already  attentivs 
while  expecting  to  hear  him  in  Greek.  It  does  not 
follow  that  all  understood  him  In  the  former  Isb- 
guage,  or  that  all  wouM  liave  understood  hin  is 
the  latter.  To  gain  attention,  it  would  be  enoi^ 
that  a  iBTf^  mfv)ority  could  understand  the  laagv^p 
of  the  speaker;  those  who  could  not,  might  itil 
get  some  notion  of  the  speech,  its  drift  and  SMb 
stanee,  by  oooaskMial  Rndciings  of  thdr  Mkimn 
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Thm  Gfeek  New  Testamait  ii  itaelf  the  strongert 
pnei  at  the  extent  to  which  its  iangoege  had  be- 
MRne  n>t»r>]iy.ed  among  the  J^wi  of  Palestine. 
McMi  of  its  writen,  though  not  belonging  to  the 
bweat  dan,  to  the  vefj  poor  or  the  quite  unedu- 
sated,  were  men  in  humble  life,  in  whom  one  could 
bwdly  expect  to  find  any  leaming  or  aooompliali- 
■■li  beyond  what  was  oommoc  to  the  great  body 
sf  their  countrymen.  We  are  not  speaking  of  Saul 
sr  Lake  or  the  unknown  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews;  but  of  Peter,  Jude,  James,  John,  and 
Miatthew,  if  (as  is  most  proliable)  we  hate  his  Gospel 
in  its  original  language.  Tet  we  find  them  not 
H^  writing  in  Greek,  but  writing  in  a  way  which 
urepss  that  they  were  fiimiliar  with  it  and  at  home 
m  It.  They  do  not  write  it  with  elegance  or  with 
itriet  grammatical  oonectness;  but  they  show  a 
fiKility,  a  confidence,  an  abundance  of  apt  and 
foraible  expression,  which  men  seldom  attain  in  a 
Isngnage  not  acquired  during  eariy  life.  Some 
have  fimnd  in  the  Hebrew  idioms  which  cobr  their 
«yle  ^n  indication  that  they  thought  in  Hebrew 
cr  Aramaic),  and  had  to  translate  their  thoughts 
fhsn  they  expiessed  them  in  Greek.  But  similar 
dioms  occur  i£  the  compositions  of  Paul,  who  as 
the  native  of  a  Greek  city  must  have  been  all  his 
life  fiuniliar  with  the  Greek  language.  When  Greek 
began  to  be  spoken  by  Hebrews,  learning  it  in  adult 
)-earB,  they  had  to  go  through  a  process  of  mental 
translation ;  and  the  natural  result  was  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Hellenistic  dialect,  largely  intermixed  with 
Semitic  idioms,  which  they  handed  down  to  their 
descendants.  The  latter,  as  they  did  not  cease 
to  speak  an  Aramaic  idiom,  were  little  likely  to 
aorreet  the  Aramaic  peculiarities  in  the  Greek  re- 
eeived  flnom  thar  fstliers.  Josephus  speaks  with 
smphiais  of  the  diflSculty  which  even  a  wi^-educated 
Jew  fimnd  in  writing  Greek  with  idiomatic  accuracy. 
Hie  Greek  styte  of  a  Jew,  especially  when  writing 
on  religious  subjects,  was  naturally  aflfected  by  his 
fiMttiliarity  with  the  LXX.,  which  copied  from  the 
original  many  Hebrew  forms  of  expression,  and 
kept  them  alive  in  the  memory  and  use  of  the 
people. 

In  Tiew  of  these  proofs,  the  conclusion  seems 
unavoidable  that,  as  a  general  feet,  the  Palestine 
Jews  of  the  first  century  were  acquainted  with  both 
bnguages,  Greek  and  Aramaic.  It  is  probable, 
Imfeed,  as  already  stated,  that  some  were  not  ao> 
qnainted  with  the  Aramaic;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
inqirobable,  though  the  proof  is  less  distinct,  that 
loae  were  not  acquainted  with  the  Gredc.  Of  both 
these  cisnsw  the  absolute  number  may  have  been 
sonsiderable.  But  apparently  they  were  the  excep- 
tkNis,  the  majority  of  the  people  having  a  knowl- 
edge more  or  less  extended  of  both  languages. 
O&er  instances  of  bilingual  communities,  of  popu- 
faUions  able  for  the  most  part  to  express  themselves 
In  two  diflferait  tongues,  are  by  no  means  wanting. 
One  of  the  most  striking  at  the  present  day  is  to 
be  found  in  a  people  of  Aramaeau  origin  with 
a  firmly  held  Aramaic  vernacular,  the  Nestorian 
Syrians  or  Chaldee  Christians.  **  In  Persia  most  of 
libs  Nestorians  are  able  to  speak  fluently  the  rude 
Tstar  (Turkish)  dialect  used  by  the  Mohammedans 
i  this  province,  and  those  of  the  mountains  are 
•qoally  fiimiliar  with  the  language  oi  the  Koords. 
9till  they  have  a  strong  preference  for  their  own 
iBogne,  and  make  it  the  constant  and  only  medium 
4  Intcrooune  with  eadi  other.'*    (Stoddaitl,  Prefece 


j»  Modem  Sjfriae  Gt 
Orimiil  Soe.  vol  «.^ 


^MMW   *A  Jomtuii  of  Amer, 


It  is  a  common  opinion  that  by  the  penteoottal 
gift  of  tongues  (Acts  iL)  the  Apostles  were  miraen 
busly  endowed  with  a  knowledge  of  many  bnguages 
and  the  power  of  usmg  them  at  plessure.  But 
this  gift  would  seem  from  the  tenor  of  the  aoooonts 
ta  have  been  a  kind  of  inspiration  under  which  the 
speaker  gave  uttennce  to  a  succession  of  sounds, 
without  himself  willing,  or  perhaps  even  under- 
standing, the  sounds  which  he  uttered.  It  does 
not  appear  from  the  subsequent  history  that  the 
Apostles  in  their  teaching  made  use  of  any  other 
languages  than  Greek  and  Aramaic.  It  is  nit 
necessary  to  suppose  that  Paul  spoke  Latin  al 
Rome,  or  Maltese  in  MeUU  (AcU  xxviii.)  or  Lyeao- 
nian  at  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.).  In  the  transactions  at 
Lystra  it  is  pretty  clearly  implied  that  Paul  and 
Ramabas  did  not  understand  the  speech  of  Lycaonia, 
and  therefore  fidled  to  perceive  and  oppoee  the  idol- 
atrous intentions  of  the  people  until  they  had  brdun 
out  into  open  act  In  choosing  l)etween  the  two 
languages  which  they  undoubtedly  possessed,  the 
ApostlM  were  of  course  guided  by  the  circumstaDoei. 
Outside  of  the  Holy  Land,  they  woukl  generally, 
if  not  always,  make  use  of  the  Greek.  In  Syria, 
indeed,  a  considerable  port  of  tho  people  —  the 
same  for  which  the  Peshito  version  was  made  in 
the  next  century  —  would  probably  have  understood 
an  address  in  the  Aramaic  of  Palestine;  but  in 
Antioch,  the  capital,  where  the  disciples  were  first 
called  Christians,  Greek  must  have  been  the  preva- 
lent language.  Even  in  Palestine,  Paul's  addresses 
to  the  Roman  governors  Felix  and  Festus  would 
naturally  be  made  in  Greek.  This  is  not  go  clear 
of  the  address  to  Agrippa,  who  had  ergoyed  a 
Jewish  education.  In  the  meeting  of  apostles  and 
elders  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.),  occasioned  by  events 
in  Antioch  and  attended  by  delegates  from  thai 
city,  the  proceedings  were  probably  in  Greek,  as 
also  the  circular  letter  which  announced  its  re- 
sult to  "  the  brethren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles  in 
Antioch  and  Syria  and  Cillcia.**  Wboi  Peter  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  addressed  the  multitude  of 
Jews  gathered  from  many  different  countries,  he 
would  naturally  use  the  language  which  was  most 
widely  understood.  It  is  true  that  the  *'  Parthuuis 
and  Modes  and  Ehimites  —  and  Arabians,"  if  no 
others,  would  have  beoi  most  accessible  to  aik 
Aramaic  address:  so  we  judge  from  the  ftust  that 
Josephus,  writing  Ibr  readers  in  these  very  binds, 
composed  his  history  in  the  native  tongue.  Stfll, 
when  we  consider  tlie  ^  dwellers  in  Cappadoda,  in 
Pontus  and  Asia,  Phrygia  and  PamphyUa,  in 
Egypt,  and  in  the  parts  of  Libya  abont  (^reoe,  and 
strangers  of  Rome,"  it  is  probable  that  more  would 
have  understood  Greek  than  Araraau:;  so  that  if 
there  was  only  one  address  in  one  langnage  (whioh 
perhaps  the  terms  of  the  nanrative  do  not  raiittift 
us  to  suppose),  it  was  probably  made  in  Greek. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  language  umd 
for  each  particular  discourse  is  even  greater  in  the 
Gospek  than  in  the  Acts.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  conversations  between  kindred  and 
friends,  and  the  fiimiliar  utterances  of  Christ  to  his 
disciples,  were  in  Aramaic;  the  native  idiom  of  the 
country,  if  not  wholly  given  up,  woukl  naturally 
be  employed  for  occasions  like  these.  Yet  as  kng 
as  speakers  and  hearers  had  another  hmguags  aft 
command,  there  always  remans,  in  the  absence  of 
express  statements,  a  possibility  that  this,  and  nol 
Aramaic,  may  have  been  •ised  tar  any  given  ooo- 
^-emitlm  And  if,  on  the  other  hand.  It  seems 
nabk  to  sopposs  that  our  Lofd  is  his  mon 
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pablio  diaoourses  spoke  Greek,  there  Si  a  dmllMr 
difllettlty  about  being  nire  iu  particalir  eaaee  that 
be  did  not  tue  the  other  language  which  wag 
bmlliar  to  him  and  to  the  maas  of  hia  heann.  A 
recent  writer  assumes  that  every  disooune  which, 
■a  reported  to  us,  contains  quotations  from  the  O. 
T.  in  the  word»  of  the  LXX.^  must  have  been  pro- 
nounced in  Greek;  and  this  criterion,  were  it  trust- 
worthy, would  decide  many  caaea.  But  if  an 
Anmaie  apeeoh  containing  Scripture  quotationa 
were  to  be  reported  in  Greek  by  a  writer  fiimlliar 
with  the  LXX.,  who  seldom  (if  ever)  read  the 
Scriptures  in  any  other  form,  is  it  not  prubable  that 
bt  would  give  the  quotations  for  the  most  part 
aooording  to  the  LXX,,  ?  Sometimes,  it  is  likely, 
be  would  depart  from  it,  because,  he  did  not  oor- 
roi^tly  remember  ita  phraaeology;  and  aometimea, 
because  he  rememberad  that  the  Aramaic  apeaker 
gave  the  poasage  a  aeoae  varying  from  that  gi\-en 
by  the  LXX.  As  the  writers  of  the  Goapela  were 
probably  in  thia  ooiidition  —  of  persona  fiuniliar 
with  the  LXX.,  who  seldom  (if  ever)  read  the 
Scriptures  in  any  other  form  —  it  is  unsafe  from 
the  way  in  which  they  give  the  Scripture  quota- 
tions to  infer  anything  as  to  the  language  used  by 
the  speakers  who  quoted  them.  There  are  in- 
■tanoes,  however,  in  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  afibrd  some  indications  on  this  point.  Tlius 
hi  communicating  with  the  people  of  Gadara,  which 
Josephus  calls  a  Greek  city,  our  liord  would  use 
the  Greek  language*  Among  the  crowds  a'ho  fol- 
lowed him  before  the  Sermon  on  tlte  Mount  and 
who  aeem  to  have  stoc^d  ab.«ut  the  mountain  while 
he  was  speaking,  were  some  from  Deeapolis  (Matt. 
iv.  25).  As  already  stated,  the  ten  cities  of  that 
r^on  were  (moat,  if  n^  all,  of  them)  Greek.  As 
our  Lord  had  thus  in  the  surrounding  multitude  of 
his  auditors  some  who  probably  were  unacquainted 
with  Aramaic,  there  is  plausible  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  on  this  important  occasion  he  made  use 
of  the  Greek  language.  In  the  closing  scenes  of 
his  life,  when  he  was  brought  before  the  Roman 
governor  for  judgment  and  execution,  it  is  nearly 
aertain  that  Greelc  was  used  by  i'ilate  himself  and 
by  the  various  speakers  alx>ut  bis  tribunal. 

It  u  stated  in  the  Mi«hnah  (Sottih,  c.  9,  n.  14), 
that  when  the  war  of  Titus  broke  out,  an  order  was 
iaaued  in  which  fathers  were  forbidden  to  ha^'e  their 
sons  instructed  in  Greek.  Whether  this  is  true  or 
not,  it  would  be  only  natural  that  the  excited 
patriotism  of  such  a  time  should  cause  the  Jews  to 
set  a  higher  value  on  their  national  tongue.  Per- 
hi^  thoae  who  apoke  Greek  and  Aramaic  were  now 
htdined  aa  far  as  possible  to  discard  the  use  of 
Greek ;  the  Targums,  which  seem  to  have  made 
ftheir  first  appearance  or  to  have  aasumad  a  perma- 
Mot  shape  about  this  time,  would  be  a  help  in 
Mug  aob  At  all  eventa  there  b  reason  for  believing 
Jilt  after  this  period  there  was  a  considerable  pop- 
■latiMi  in  Palestine  who  did  not  underataod  Greek. 
Hie  general  opinion  of  the  Fathers  (from  Clement 
4  Alexandria  down)  that  the  Epiatle  to  the  Hebrews 
vas  composed  in  Aramaic,  had  probably  no  other 
ribundation  than  tne  Mief  that  it  would  othowise 
have  been  unintelligible  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
for  whom  it  waa  designed.  Thia  beaef  ia  of  little 
weight  aa  r^arda  the  original  language  of  the  epia- 
^;  bu*^^  aa  regarda  the  prevailing  language  of  Pal- 
saline  in  later  tiraea  it  may  not  be  without  value. 
VSoaebius  of  CiBsarea,  a  native  and  lifek>ng  resi- 
4ant  of  Paleatine,  declares  (Dent.  Evang.  lib.  iii.) 
IIMI  tb«  ApuatJes  before  the  death  of  their  Maater 
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imderatood  l  •  language  but  ika;  of  the  Syilns 
this  he  would  hardly  luve  done  if  (jreek  had  b«a 
generally  apoken  by  the  (xaliUaaoa  of  haa  own  daj 
The  diacuaaion  aa  to  the  language  of  Paleatiac 
in  our  Savwur'a  time  haa  been  quite  generally  oosi 
nected  with  the  queation  whether  Matthew  wrole 
hia  Goapd  in  Hebrew  or  in  Greek.  Moat  defendexa 
of  the  Hebrew  original  (aa  Du  Pin,  Mill,  Miehaelia 
Marsh,  Weber,  Kuinoel,  etc.)  ha^'e  maintained  that 
thia  waa  the  only  language  then  understood  by  the 
body  of  the  people.  And  many  champions  of  the 
Greek  original  (aa  Gappell,  Baanage,  Maach,  Lsrd- 
ner,  Walieua,  etc.)  have  made  a  l^e  claim  for  the 
Gredc.  For  a  full  list  of  the  older  writers,  aee 
Kuinoel  in  Fabriciua,  BlhL  Urmoa  ed.  Hariea.  tv. 
760.  We  add  the  naniea  of  aome  writera  who  have 
treated  the  aulyect  more  at  krge.  laaac  Voasitta 
{De  Oraeulu  8iltytUni$,  Oxon.  1680),  though  a 
atauneh  believer  in  the  Hebrew  original,  held  tLai 
Greek  waa  ahnoat  uni\*er8al  in  the  towna  of  Palea- 
tine,  and  that  the  Syriac  atill  apoken  in  the  oountiy 
and  in  villagea  had  become  ao  corrupted  aa  to  be  a 
kind  of  mongrel  Greek.  He  found  an  opponent  in 
Simon  (/Jitt.  Crit,  du  Trxte  du  N,  7.,  Rotten). 
1689),  who  allowed  that  Greek  waa  the  oomoxia 
language  {lanyue  vuiffaire)  of  the  country,  but 
contended  that  tlie  Jews,  beside  the  Greek,  had 
preserved  the  Chaldee  which  they  brought  with 
them  from  Babylon,  and  which  they  called  the 
natioruil  Uuguage.  Diodati  of  Naples  {De  Ckriato 
Gi'oct  ItMfuefUe^  1767;  reprinted  London,  1843) 
went  further  than  Vossius,  asserting  Uiat  Greek  in 
the  days  of  our  Lord  had  entirely  suppfamted  the 
old  Palestinian  dialect.  Replies  to  this  work  were 
put  forth  by  Ernesti  (in  NtueiU  TheoL  BibL, 
1771)  and  De  Rossi  (DtSia  Lingua  pitipHa 
di  CrUto,  Parma,  1773).  De  Roaai^a  work  waa 
adopted  by  i*£umkuche  aa  the  baaia  of  hia  easay 
on  the  Aranuean  hmguage  in  Paleatine  (in  Eidi* 
hom*a  AUyem,  BibL,  1797),tnuialat6d  by  £.  Rob- 
inson (in  Am.  BibL  Htitne.^  18ill)  with  an  intro- 
duction on  the  literature  of  the  sabjeet.  Another 
transktion  (by  T.  G.  Repp)  is  given  in  Clark's 
Biblical  Cnhinet^  vol.  ii.  Against  Pfimnkuche. 
who  is  one-sided  in  his  advocacy  of  the  Aramaic, 
Hug  {Einl.  in  d.  N.  T,  4th  ed.,  1847;  3d.ed. 
transl.  by  Fosdiok,  Andover,  18.36)  maiutaini<]  the 
concurrent  use  of  Greek.  His  position  —  which 
is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  Simon  —  is  hdd 
substantially  by  most  later  writers,  as  Credner 
(Kinl.  in d,  N.  T.,  Halle,  1836)  and  Bleek  {EinL  in 
d.  N.  r.,  Beriu^  1868).  A  aomewhat  mom  nd- 
vano6d  position  ia  taken  by  Dr.  Alex.  Roberta 
{Ducuations  on  the  Gospelt,  id  ed.,  London,  1863), 
who,  while  admitting  that  both  languagea  were  in 
general  use,  contends  that  our  Lord  apoke  for  Uie 
most  part  in  Greek,  and  only  now  and  then  in 
Hebrew  (Aramaic).  J.  H. 

LANGUAGES,  SBMITIG.    [Shem.] 

LANTERN  {^»6s)  occurs  only  hi  John  xtiii. 
3.  See  Diet.  o/Ant.  art.  Lattrna.  [Lamp,  p. 
1589.] 

LAODICE'A  (Aao8i«cia:  [l^odic^a]).  The 
two  paasagea  in  the  N.  T.  where  thu  eity  ia  mas*- 
tioned,  deiB  ae  ita  geograplucal  position  in  haraMnj 
with  other  authoritiea.  In  Rev.  i.  11,  iii.  14,  it  ii 
apoken  of  aa  belonging  to  tlie  general  district  wllel 
oontained  Ephesua,  Smyrna,  lliyatira,  Perganuar 
Sardia,  and  Phibulelphia.  In  Col.  iv.  U,  16  it 
appears  in  atill  cbser  association  with  Cofoaac  ana 
Hierapolis.    Aud  thia  waa  exactly  ita  poaition.    Ii 
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wm  k  towa  of  aixur  conieqaeiict  in  tto  RonxB 
inrinM  tf  Asia  ;  tad  It  vu  tiUuIcd  iu  tb«  nSej 
el  Om  ItKuvla,  on  a  taitU  tiver  olM  tb«  Lfciu, 

*tth  CouMs.BUMl  HiuuroLis  m 

lutlotbciraM. 

Built,  or  mtlur  nbwilt,  hjr  on*  of  tb«  Sdeu 


a  under  tJie  I^huui  got 
*MW  imporUnce.     It*  Inde  wh  conitdtnbla; 
kj  on  till  line  of  >  gnM  rokd ;  uid  it  wu  ttw  mt 
gf  ■  MMcraCu.    From  Her.  lii.  17  wb  dwuld  gUiur 
t  w«  «  pliee  of  gral  wtalth. 
ntcuued  bf  ui  (■rtfaquikc  in  the  reign  of  Titwriiu 
Tie.  Arm.  tiv.  27)  wua  promptJf  repaired  by  tbe 
Bcrgj  of  the  inhabitautji.     It  wu  kxhi  after  thit 

LachJicea,  not  hove^'er,  u  it  irouirl  leem,  through 
Uw  dinct  igeoc;  of  St,  Hnul.  We  biTS  goal  naaoa 
fa  betiering  that  wlien,  Ln  writing  from  Home  to 


tht  CUaliBii*  of  CakmB,  be  Kill  a  gre«tii«  to 
UodLoB,  he  had  not  punor.allj  jvilnd 
ot.     Bui  Uie  preaching  of  the  Uoipel  al 

Ephaiii  (Acta  iriti.  IV-iii.  41}  miut  luwilaUx 
hare  Reulted  in  the  ftvrnatlon  of  chuichM  iu  tlw 
iee,  MpechiUj'  wbaN  Jews  were 
In  Laodicea  (Joae)>lb 


eitaniive  n 

near  Denitlu  Juitif;  all  that  we  md  of  Ijodiam 
in  Greek  and  Boaum  wiiten.  Manj  tnnUm 
(1*11000110,  Chiodler,  Leaks,  Amndell,  Fellowi]  ban 
Titiled  and  deambol  tlie  place,  but  the  moat  ebibo- 


•toTHas 


One  HiLilieaJ  auljert  of  intorot  ia  conneoled  witk 


.    'i'ha  queetioii 

Uodieean  epiiUe.  \Vie«ler'i  theorj  {Afiml.  Zeit- 
tlkr,  p.  IM)  ii  that  the  Kpulle  to  PhiieRMa  ii 
■ant;  and  tlie  tiaJiliuii  In  the  Ajint/oliail  Cun- 
MadoRi  that  ha  una  biahop  irf  thb  aee  a  adduced 
fa  eonhuiatian.  Another  new,  maintained  bj 
hJiJ  and  otfaen,  and  lugKBtad  bj  a  manuicript 
ihWud  In  Epb.  i.,  la  that  the  Epiatle  to  Uw 
BrhTT'™  B  uilanded.  [OHEaiANa.1  Uiaher'a 
new  ta,  that  tbia  tad  epirtle  wai  a  circulu  letUr 
■«it  lo  Laodioea  anKNig  ottm'  placea  (we  Life  nnd 
EpMiM  of  at  P'Od.  u.  488,  with  AlFora  ■  Pi-o- 
kgmtnn,  G.  T.  v.  lil.  13-18).  None  of  tbne 
•^looi  ean  ba  maintained  with  mush  oonSdHiM 
H  mar  bomrar  ba  aaid,  without  beaitatlon,  that 
Ihi  apwiTphal  Epilata  ad  Lao^cemi  la  a  late 
Bi  (faiuj  totfimj.    ll  nUa  imlj  In  \jtia  HSS., 


a  Ai>ai   tbe  I  inlatiBna  and 


and  ia  arideaDj  a  M 

l'4ikesiani.     A  full  acaount  ct  K  H  gt>«B  V]  *imm 

iOntMt  CnKM,  11.  81-401 

The  aubaoriptiaD  al  tha  and  of  tbe  tint  llpliUi 
to  Timothy  (fypd^  IW  Aaalutdu,  V  <*^ 
fkirrp^iraAii  ^iitryliu  rqi  Iliimtrwri)!}  ki  of  bb 
authuritf:  but  it  ia  worth  mRitiDning.  aa  aboaiig 
the  importanoe  of  Laodleaa.  J.  S.  H. 

■  Tbe  raaaiu  br  i^aidl^  PHd'i  War  to 
Philetnoii  ai  the  latter  In  the  LAodioaoiu  an  nrj 
inoonciuiiTB.  The  letter  to  PhilaoHn  waa  rf  a 
phrala  natun,  and  in  the  aalutatiOD  (n.  1,  S)  i»- 
ttricta  Itacir  to  a  printe  rinle,  and  ooold  not  thira- 
fora  l>e  a  latter  to  the  anUra  Laodiotwi  chunb 
Furtbar  ai  Onaaimua  cvtainlj 


>  (CoL  I' 


9),  PhU 


muit  bare  balonged  tbera,  and  tbe  latter  liai*  beaa 
written  to  him  at  tbat  place.  Wiaaahr  argiMi 
{CknmalugU  ikt  ApaA.  UtibilUrt,  p.  4H)  thai 
I-UkDian    Bead  at  Uodlw    haeuM  Ai«Uir> 
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(fUL  f«.  1  lod  CoL  It.  IT)  Urad  tbai;  ud  hi 
HIOM  that  Arcbippai  Und  than  bcouM  PmU 
nodi  >  mwngt  (o  him  juit  lAtr  ^waking  oT  Uw 

ghurch  in  Lkodiotk.     Hot  I'M!!  dlresla  """ 

Cabwua  In  Kbam  be  wriw  to  dallnr  thii  m«a- 
Mgt  M  lij  werd  of  nwuUi  to  Anbippva  (rfirart 
'Akc't^i  ""^  '<fMe  Archippua  mot  bava  baao 
at  (jolraHi  at  wcU  M  Uw  Uoloauaoa.  It  tnaj  ba 
Mid  Inlwd  that  tfiniTi  deiifltct  mi  InUrnicdipta 
ad  like  HrJsiwff  in  rtr.  16;  that  !•  poatiUe, 
va  oitut  lulniit,  l>ut  *]hi);etlKr  igiitut  tha  nalunl 
iDpreav-in  at  llie  fiuage.  llit  traditkNi  UM  an 
ARliijiput  OH  liUJwp  at  l«od>aea  (A/io*l.  Omil. 
rii.  Mj  au]'  V  iiu)'  luit  have  aouw  ncii^t  aa  an 
aigiuneiil.     It  i*  an    inaJitrtenoe   in  Uta  article 

Willi  I'Liin 
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MiplniAi  bat  an*  cannot  deanitelr  nr  iitllhB 
tha  SjrUa  nailing,^  tba  Tirgnma  of  JmahM, 
Onkdoa,  and  Jonatiun,'  and  Ibe  JewiA  docUt^ 


Indloata  anj  particular  bird  or  not.  (br  tfac^  m 
appear  to  naolw  tba  Habmr  word  into  ita  ecaa- 
ponant  parta,  thUpltaU  being  b;  tbeoi  nndaaload 
•    "  mooMalrMnek,"   or   "  imodknd-eotk-" 


f.*B'    . 


I   eililinn  of    tbia    l-aiin    f.';iuliila 
»  ia  AMicer'H.  appended   to  bia  tnai 
I    l.ialiitw>'lH  i^J  {leifj..   1843). 
■pvcB  vl;ji  tlioie  wIhj  K^ird  tite  hlpiatla  to 
Epheaiain  ai  mcjulial,  ajKl  beiice  tlie  one  tr 
Laodjjca  (Col.  it,  lU)  to  Hhicb  I'mtl  nien.     I'l 
UghtloM  {/-./lUtU  (•■  lU  i-hiU/jHim,  p.    137 
■nainlaiiit  alio  tliii  opinluii.     lie  luii  a  ralui 
note  tb«n  on  thia  qwalion  at  lual  ApoMciiic  epiallea. 
Hutlar'i  Unek  UuiaLitioii  of  Ibli  e|riitle  sill  ba 
tmnd  in  Anger  aa  alute  (p.  ITl),  and  In  Kabriciiu, 
CuL  Apocv.  ,V.  r.  1.  8T3  r.     Dr.  Kadie  hai  ([ivcn 
■B  Entfliab  vemiun  uF  thia  tinek  copy  In  bia  '.Vmb- 
BKii<ai3r«i  I/re  K/Aille  ta  lie  Caimi'mi.  U. 

LAODICE'ANS   (A«oJ,«t;<:    IjwdicinK,), 
lfaeliibabitanUolljiudiwi>(l'(il.iv.]6i  Kev.iii-14), 

LAP1DOTU  {."iStdS,  1.  t.  I^pldutb ; 
[Bom.  Ala  Aa#>aiM:  Vat.  AU-]  AiifH.tiM: 
L'l/iiJM).  the  bualdnd  of  Hfbonh  Ibe  proplieleBa 
(Judg.  It.  I  onlj).  'I'be  wnnl  rendwtd  "wif 
lb«  eipfwion  "vife  of  i.apidolh,"  baa  ^pl}'  the 


Tbia  tnuulalion  baa,  aa  maj  ba  nppoaed,  fndaaat 

Idoable  dlacD^on  aa  to  tbe  kind  of  bin]  K^ 

iladbTtbeMtama  — opnaakiniwbbb  vmld, 

befsn  tba  data  of  KknowMLid  acioitiAe  nooxB- 

daUin,  bare  a  nr^  oida  meuiiiig.     AcooniiDg  to 

Uocbait,  tbeia  tour  dUfcteiit  InUfTmUIiooa  ban 

tm^gatd  to  dtJipliBit:     1.  '["ha   Saddnoa 

cd  tba  bitd  intended  lo  be  tbr  euniHoa  trm, 

thtj  tbereftn  refuaed   to  oiL     1.  AntClis 

InterpntatioD  undcratanda  the  act  of  tit  unidt 

"^  'riHi   imgaUiu\    S.  Other  inleipnun  tliilA 

[Oagen  it  meant.     1.  Tlie  bit  intspnttlka 

b  that  whiek  gina  the  beiqio*  at  " 


haa   b«i 

Dabmb' 

[Dhuomak.]      But  there  it 


uiidentood  aa  dfacriptive 


lil«   it   u 


doubting  t> 


J,lng  1 


1   ml  mound  Ibr 
"    t  wife, 


«  of  her  huiband. 

ante  b  (erainlne:  but  thia  ii 
Ibe  cue  ill  uther  nan>ea  nndoubtedi;  Imme  bj  own, 
at  Mkuiuiotii,  Uahaziutii,  M«.  <j. 

LAPWING  <nD^pW,  AMfMih:  fn<f: 
upupai  oecun  onlj  in  Let.  li.  19,  and  in  the  paral- 
lel pataage  of  iteut.  liv.  IH,  amongit  tba  lilt  of 
tboaa  birda  whieh  were  (br>>iddea  bj  the  lav  ' 
Uoaea  lo  be  eaten  by  the  lanelilea.  Commentut 
noenlly  acne  witb  tlie  LXX.  and  Vulg.  tfaat  the 
ieqaat  ia  llw  bird  Intended,  and  witb  tbia  inlaqx*- 
■atlod  tfae  Aroliio  Teraioni "  coincide :  al'  ' 
amima  giie  sua  rord,  Aaupue,  at  tba 


tba  bapoa  I  I>*a  vapa). 

lo  tba  value  cf  I.  natblng  can  be  mgad  In  Ha 
Except  that  tba  fint  put  of  tba  mird  ohat  ■> 

lereaaon  cui  tlie  ocl:  u/ lAe  iaiau!(,or  ("/>er- 
■,  be  oonaidered   to  bat«  anj  claini  to  ba  Ifea 
Inrd  indicated :  lor  thia  bird  ia  an  Inbabitant  ct  tka 
nil  paria  of  F.urope  aod  Aiia,  and  tlthm^ 

J  been   ucetaiodallj  found,  acoordlug  la  IL 

Tenimlnck.  aa  itr  aoutb  aa  tlie  louiau  laiuida,  jtt 

renml  of  ita  e%«'  hai-ing  ben.  teoi  in  Sjti»  or 
l'Cy]it.  The  o-pti-citiit  la  theidbre  a  bird  not  at 
all  likdy  to  oonie  wilbiii  tba  apbeie  of  tbe  obauik- 
tion  of  the  Je<ra.  S.  Aa  to  Uk  tbini  tbeoij.  It  la 
certaiut;  at  leaat  aa  mucb  a  question  abat  ia  aigni- 
Ged  Uj  nllnytn,  at  bj  duii/iiiidi./ 

deriiationa  propoaed  for  tbe  Helitew  aord,  but  th« 
moat  [lobable  one  it  tbat  wbicb  na  alluded  is 


-   JJBJ^t,  . 


am  ftir  tim  hoopoe-    At  Cajm  tha 
kidlii:!  (TkL  ronkU,  Dmr,  Atumc 

»  J;_=i  ■^a^iL  (Sjrriw). 

•  M~flD  *1J3  (Cbalto.),  orti/a:  mo 

pfftrrruur  (thiD,  ;nUus  montanyiii  fioa  tlta  lab-i  t] 

Lilctl  tiwj  of  the  Boopet  and  itia  Stalmlr.     (BaaL 


Mldlntowltd  br<<<^'P*a'*>  **  th*  Copde  te*>p*iB, 
tha  Sjrlao  Ulwpta,  irUd  ttaal  Sir  tba  C^-va  tpm 
a»  ahnoat  eartalnir  allM  to  tha  Ilabnw  nPT" 


/  Br  aOatm  la  bar*  <f  i 
t  tbaOnaka,  aad  tba  mm 


LAPWING 

Aaf%imBidjfih»moimtam  ooefc,  jfiichylus  ipeaks 
of  the  hoopoe  by  name^  and  ezproBly  odls  it  the 
btrd  qfihe  rockt  {Fragm,  291^  quoted  by  Arist. 
A  ^  U.  49).  MXaui  (N.  A.  iu.  26)  aaya  that 
thMe  birdi  boild  their  neats  in  bjty  rocks,  ArU- 
totle*8  iforda  an  to  the  same  eflbet,  for  he  writes, 
**  Now  aoma  animab  are  found  in  the  mountaina, 
la  the  hoopoe  for  instance**  (ff,  A.  i.  1).  When 
the  two  kwBoit-wearied  dUaens  of  Atbois,  Euel- 
pidea  and  Plathetaems,  in  the  comedy  of  the  Bitifa 
of  Ariatophanea  (20,  54),  are  on  their  search  for 
the  home  of  Epopa,  lung  of  birda,  their  oituUtolog- 
ical  conductorB  lead  than  through  a  wild  desert 
tnet  iemunaied  by  mouiUnitu  and  rockt,  in  which 
ia  situated  the  royal  aviary  of  Epopa. 

It  most,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  obaerva- 
taonaof  the  habits  of  the  hoopoe  recorded  by  modem 
aoologiats  do  not  appear  to  warrant  Uie  aaaertioii 
thai  it  ia  so  preeminently  a  moantain>binl  as  has 
been  implied  above.^  Marahy  ground,  ploughed 
land,  wooded  districta,  such  aa  are  near  tu  water, 
are  more  eapecially  its  fo^-orite  haunts:  but  perhaps 
more  extended  observation  on  its  habits  uiay  here- 
after oonfiim  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  of  the 
sneieDtB. 

The  hoopoe  was  accounted  an  unclean  bird  by 
the  Moeaie  kw,  nor  is  it  now  eaten  ^  except  occa- 
Booally  in  thoee  countries  where  it  is  aliundantlv 
found  —  Egypt,  France,  Spain,  etc.  etc.  Many  and 
strange  are  the  stories  which  are  tuld  of  the  hoopoe 
in  amdent  oriental  fiible,  and  some  of  these  stories 
are  by  no  means  to  its  credit.  It  seems  to  have 
been  always  regarded,  both  by  Arabians  and  Greelcs, 
with  a  snperstitious  reverence'  —  a  circumstance 
which  it  owea  no  doubt  partly  tolts  crest  (Aristoph. 
Atrob,  94;  eomp.  Ov.  Met,  vi.  672),  which  certainly 
gives  H  a  most  Imposing  appearance;  partly  to  the 
Isngth  of  iU  beak,  and  partly  also  to  iU  habits 
Mif  any  one  anointed  himself  with  its  bkwd,  and 
then  fon  aaleep,  he  would  see  demons  suffocating 
him "  —  *•  If  its  liver  were  eaten  with  rue,  the 
astcr^s  wits  would  be  sharpened,  and  pleasing  mem- 
orica  be  excited  "  — are  superstitions  held  respect- 
faig  this  bird.  One  more  foble  narrated  of  the 
hoopoe  ia  given,  because  its  origin  can  be  traced  to 
a  peenBar  habit  of  the  bird.  The  Arabs  say  that 
the  hoopoe  ia  a  betrayer  of  secrets;  that  it  is  able 
moreover  to  pofant  out  hidden  weDs  and  Jbontaina 
mder  gioond.  Now  the  hoopoe,  on  settling  upon 
the  gioond,  haa  a  strange  and  portentoos-tooking 
habit  of  banding  the  head  downwarda  tiU  the  point 
of  the  beak  touches  the  ground,  raiaing  and  de- 
IBcaabig  ita  crest  at  the  same  time.''  Heoce  with 
mneh  probability  arose  the  Arabic  (kbie. 

These  stories,  absurd  aa  they  are,  are  here  men- 
tioned becaose  it  waa  perhaps  in  a  great  measure 
owing,  not  only  to  the  uncleanly  habita  of  the  bird, 
bat  also  to  the  superstitioas  foding  with  which  the 
hoopoe  waa  regarded  by  the  Egyptians  and  heathen 
RoeraDy,  that  it  waa  forbidden  aa  food  to  the 
uraeUtM,  whose  afibetions  Jehovah  wiahed  to  wean 
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•  BesMsflgUUviv'k  BHtiak  AMt,  vol.  IU.  48;  Tai^ 
fin.  Bit.  B.  U.  17B,  ad  edit ;  I^vd's  Seandinavitm 
idttmtmm^  XL  821 ;  Tristram  I9  Am,  vol.  I.  The 
iAd  gfomds  for  aU  the  illthy  balasi  whleb  have  been 
Martliuil  so  this  nuelHiiailBBsd  bird  are  to  b*  found 
fesUMfostttaat  it  rssortstodai«ldl]s,els.,ta«saieh 
sftbs  wonns  and  Inssets  wfaleh  It  finds  tiMw. 

ft  A  writer  In  Am,  voL  L  p.  49,  sajs,  «  We  found 
fte  fcseffss  a  veey  good  btad  to  sat" 

r  •wft  Is  ibeeaaeevwklDtlilBdi^.    IheBsf.K. 


ftom  the  land  of  their  bondage,  to,  wtiieh,  aa  wt 
know,  they  fondly  dung. 

The  word  hooftoe  is  evidently  onomatopoetie, 
being  derived  fruui  the  voice  of  the  bird,  which  re- 
sembles the  words  •*  ho^p,  hoop,"  scftly  but  rapidly 
uttered.  The  GeruiaiM  call  the  lird  AYn  Houp, 
the  Freneh  La  ilitftpe^  which  is  parUcnlariy  ap- 
propriate, as  it  refers  both  to  the  crest  and  note  of 
the  bird.  In  Sweden  it  is  kmiwn  by  the  name  oi 
Hdr-Fogel,  the  army-bird,  because  frmn  its  omi- 
nons  cry,  fVequeiiUy  heard  in  the  wilds  of  the  forest, 
while  the  bird  itself  moves  off  as  any  one  apprcaches, 
the  common  peopfe  bure  supposed  that  seasons  of 
scareity  and  war  are  impending  (lJoyd*s  Soand. 
Advent,  ii.  321). 

llie  hoopoe  is  an  occasional  visitor  to  this  ooun- 
try,  arriving  for  the  most  part  in  the  autumn,  but 
instanoes  are  on  record  of  its  having  been  seen  in 
the  spring.  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  has  supposed 
that  there  are  two  Egyptian  qpedes  of  the  genus 
Upupa,  iVom  the  ikct  that  some  birds  remain 
permanently  resident  about  human  habitations  in 
lilgypt,  while  others  migrate:  he  says  that  the 
nii4;ratory  species  is  eaten  in  £^ypt,  but  that  the 
stationary  species  is  considered  inedible  (Kitto*s 
CycL  art  Jyfjtwing).  There  is,  however,  but  one 
species  of  Egyptian  hoopoe  known  to  ornithologists, 
namely,  U/ntp  t  epo/M.  Some  of  these  birds  migrate 
northwards  (h>m  ivg}'pt,  but  a  lai^  number  remain 
all  the  year  round ;  all,  however,  belong  to  the  same 
species  llie  hoopoe  is  about  the  size  of  the  m»fsei> 
thntah  ( Turdut  viicicmtu).  its  crest  is  very  elegant, 
the  Ion?  feathers  forming  it  are  each  of  them  tipped 
with  black,  ft  betongs  to  the  family  Up^piim, 
sub-order  retiitfros^res,  and  order  Patteree. 

W.  H. 

*  I  have  eaten  the  hoopoe,  and  found  it  very 
palatable.  As  for  filthy  habits,  it  has  no  more  of 
them  thsn  all  birds  that  live  in  the  neighborhood 
of  human  habitations,  and  make  the  dunghill  one 
of  their  localities  for  seeking  their  food.  In  clean- 
liness of  plumage,  as  in  contrast  of  coloring,  it  re- 
sembles the  barnyard  cock.  Other  reasons  tlian 
its  filthiness  must  be  assumed  for  the  prohibition 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  if  tliis  be  the  bird  intended. 

G.  E.  P. 

IjASJETA  (Aeurain :  [  TTtnlatm] ).  Four  or  five 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  s^ve  any 
information  regarding  this  Cretan  city,  except  liH 
deed  that  it  might  be  presumed  (Ccmybeare  and 
Howson,  8L  Paul,  ii.  894,  2d  ed.)  to  be  identical 
with  the  ^Usia**  mentioned  in  the  Pmtinger 
Table  as  16  miles  to  the  east  of  Goktyha.  lldi 
corresponds  sufBcientiy  with  what  is  said  in  Acts 
xxvii.  8  of  its  proximity  to  Fair  Havbho.  The 
whole  matter,  however,  has  been  reoentiy  cleared 
up.  In  the  month  of  January,  1866,  a  yachtinff 
party  made  inquiries  at  Fair  Havens,  and  were  t(w 
that  the  name  Lassea  was  still  given  to  some  rohM 
a  few  miles  to  the  eastward.  A  short  seareh  sufficed 
to  discover  these  ruins,  and  independent  testimony 


B.  Tristmn,  wlio  vMssd  Palestine  in  the  spring  of 
1868,  lays  of  the  hoopoe  (ifris,  I.  27):  <<The  Arabs 
liave  a  sapentidous  rsverBDoe  for  this  Mrd,  whleb 
thej  bdleve  to  possesa  marvelous  medldnal  qnaUtln, 
•ad  eaU  It  t  the  Dootor.*  lis  hsad  Is  aa  indlspeneshls 
tngrsdloat  In  all  ehanns,  and  In  the  pnetlee  of  wllsh 
eraft.'* 
d  ms  habit  of  to^MciMf  piobahly  fiial 
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•aoAnned  the  name.  A  IbD  aooount  of  the  dii- 
ooffrj,  with  a  plaii,  is  given  in  the  9d  ed.  of  Smithes 
Vojfngt  and  UMpicr^  of  St  Pnul^  App.  lit.  pp. 
isa,  26a.«  Captain  Spratt,  R.  N.,  had  piwrioaaly 
obeerred  Kmie  remains,  which  probably  repreaent 
the  harbor  of  Laaiea  (see  pp.  80,  83,  246).  And 
it  joght  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  Dttaidone  deW 
Jtola  di  Candia,  a  Venetian  MS.  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, as  puUisbed  by  Mr.  R.  Falkener  in  the 
Miueum  of  Ciaashat  Anttqtdties,  Sept.  1852  (p. 
287),  a  place  called  Lapna,  with  a  **  temple  in 
luina,"  and  «*  other  Teatiges  near  the  harbor,**  ia 
Mentioned  aa  being  ekwe  to  Fair  Havens.  This 
•Im  is  undoubtedly  St.  lAike'a  IjMsa;  and  we  aee 
hofw  need  lent  it  ia  (with  Cramer,  Ancient  Urttct^ 
lU.  174,  and  the  Edinburgh  RtvUte,  No.  civ.  170) 
Id  Ntort  to  I^chmann's  reading,  *«  Alassa,"  or  to 
the  «  TLalajsa  "  uf  the  Vulgate.     [Cicetk.] 

J*  S*  H« 

LA^HA  {VXgh^  {.cLeaha:  A«rd(:  Lew),  a 
flaoe  noticed  in  G«n.  x.  19  only,  aa  marking  the  limit 
of  the  country  of  the  Canaanitea.  From  the  order  in 
which  the  names  occur,  combined  with  the  expres- 
■ion  **  even  nnio  Ijiaha,**  we  should  infer  that  it  by 
•omewhere  in  the  southeast  of  Palestine.  Its  exact 
position  cannot*  m  tlie  absence  of  any  subsequent 
notice  of  it,  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and  hence 
we  can  neither  absolutely  accept  or  reject  the  opin- 
ion of  Jerome  and  other  writers,  who  identify  it 
with  Callirhoe,  a  spot  famous  fi>r  hot  springs  near 
the  eaateni  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  may  indeed 
be  observed,  in  corroboration  of  Jerome's  \iew, 
that  the  name  Laaha,  which  signifles,  acocMiling  to 
Gesenius  {The**  p.  764),  **a  fiisure,  *  is  strilcini^ly 
appropriate  to  the  deep  chasm  of  the  Zetkn  Main^ 
through  which  the  waters  of  Callirhoe  find  an  out- 
let to  the  sea  (Lynch's  JixpttL  p.  370).  No  town, 
Iwwever,  is  known  to  have  existed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  springs,  unless  we  piace  there  Machss- 
rus,  wliich  is  described  by  Josephua  {B.  J,  yii.  6, 
(  3)  aa  having  hot  springs  near  it  That  there  was 
some  sott  of  a  settlement  at  Callirhce  may  perhaps 
be  inferred  fVom  the  fact  that  the  springs  were 
fisited  by  Herod  during  his  last  ilkiess  (Joseph. 
Ant,  xvii.  6,  §  6);  and  this  probability  is  supported 
by  the  discovery  of  tiles,  pottery,  and  coins  on  the 
spot.  But  no  traces  of  buildings  have  as  yet  been 
diaooTcred ;  and  the  valley  is  so  narrow  as  not  to 
afier  a  site  for  anything  like  s  town  (Irby  and 
Maoglea,  eh.  viii.  June  8).  W.  L.  B. 

LASHA'BON    (1^^'^Q^b,    i.  e.  LasdiAron: 

LZX.  oaiits;  [but  Comp.  Aco'opcir,  Aid.  Xs^sr 
p^^:]  Saran;  but  in  the  Benedictine  teztZxrsfdftm), 
one  of  the  Canaanite  towns  whose  kings  were  killed 
by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  18).  Some  diflerence  of 
*j;!nion  has  been  expressed  as  to  whether  the  first 
tyllftble  is  an  int^^  part  of  the  name  or  the  He^ 
brew  possessi^-e  particle.  (See  Keil,  Jotna,  ad  loc.) 
But  there  seems  to  he  no  warrant  for  supposing  the 
existence  of  a  particle  before  this  one  name,  which 
sertAinly  does  not  exist  before  either  of  the  other 
hirty  names  in  the  list.     Sueh  at  kast  ia  the  eon- 


a  •  See  Vofoge^  etc.,  pp.  81, 268  f  8d  sd.  (1806).  Ths 
mwUen  were  not  only  dlrsoted  to  the  place  for  whiah 
they  Inquired,  but  on  asking  ths  ptasants  on  the  spot 
what  the  plnre  ivas  ealled  were  told  "  Lasea.*^  It 
Jiifft  east  of  PiUr  Ilavens,  and  shows  traees  of  an 
pnrfNnt  town.  Two  white  pillars,  masses  of 
iBd  mine  cf  tmiplas  are  found  there.    Bangabso  (M 
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duakm  of  Boehart  (meroe,  L  di.  31),Bdnd  (^1 
871),  and  others,  a  oondaaioo  onppoitad  by  Iki 
reading  of  the  Targuro,*  and  the  Arabia  veniei^ 
and  also  by  Jerome,  if  the  Benedictine  text  cmi  bs 
rdied  on.  The  opposite  conclusion  of  the  Vulgafti 
given  above,  ia  adopted  by  Gesenioa  ( Tket.  p.  MS)y 
but  not  on  ^lery  clnr  grounds,  his  chief  aigumcBt 
being  apparently  that,  as  the  name  of  a  town, 
Sharon  would  not  require  the  articfe  affixed,  whieh, 
as  that  of  a  district,  it  always  bean.  But  thio 
appears  to  be  b^^^ing  the  que stbn.  The  name  haa 
ranished  from  both  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  nnleoi  a 
tnoe  exists  in  the  O^vrif-o'  a^wx^^  ^*^ 

G. 
LA8THENR8  (Aaff94rfis;  ef.  A^futx^t- 
[Lattfienet]),  an  officer  who  stood  high  m  the 
faror  of  Deroetnua  11.  Nteator.  He  ia  deacribed 
aa  *< cousin**  (irvyytrfit^  I  Mace.  xi.  31)  and 
»fotlier  *'  (1  Mace.  xi.  32;  Joa.  AnL  xiu.  8,  $  9) 
of  the  king.  Both  worda  may  be  taken  aa  titieo  ef 
high  nobility  (comp.  Grimm  on  1  Maoe.  x.  89; 

Dkxi.  xvii.  59:  Gea.  Thtg,  $.  e.  DK,  $  4).  Itap- 
pears  fh>m  Josephos  (AnL  xiil.  4,  §  3)  that  he  waa 
a  (Cretan,  to  whom  Demetrius  was  indebted  for  a 
Urge  body  of  mercenaries  (cf.  1  Mace  x.  87),  wfaan 
he  assertnl  his  claim  to  the  Syrian  throne.  The 
service  which  he  thus  rendered  makes  it  likely  (Take. 
ttd  Uic.)  that  be  was  the  powerful  fovorite  whose 
e^il  couuNels  afterwards  issued  in  the  rain  of  his 
master  (Uiod.  AVec  xxxli.  p.  692).  But  there  is 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  identifying  him  with 
the  nameless  CHufian  to  whose  charge  Demetrina 
[.  committed  his  sons  (Just.  xxxv.  2). 

a  F,  w. 

LATCHBT,  the  thong  or  foatening  by  whieh 
the  sandal  waa  attachetl  to  the  foot.  The  English 
word  is  apparently  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Uftccttn^  "  to  catch  **  or  **  fasten  **  (OU  Eng.  "  to 
ktch  "),  as  "  hatchet  *'  from  Aoocan,  **to  hack;  ** 
whence  *'  kitch,**  the  fostening  of  a  door,  **  kick,** 
and  others.  The  Fr.  ^fcf /  approachea  most  neariy 
in  form  to    the'  present    word.      The    Hebrew 

T|^*^127,  gerdCr,  is  derived  fh>m  a  root  which  aignifies 

«« to  twist.**  It  occurs  in  the  proverbhd  expresakxi 
in  (ieti.  xiv.  23,  and  is  there  used  to  denote  aom^. 
thing  trivial  or  worthless.      Geaenius  ( The*,  a.  r. 

t^^n)  compares  the  Lsit  hHums^fkm^  and 
qnotea  two  Arabic  pro\<rba  fh>m  the  Hamaaa  and 
the  KamCia,  in  which  a  corresponding  word  ia  afan- 
Uarly  employed.  In  the  poetical  figure  in  la.  r. 
27  the  "  latchet  **  occupiea  the  same  poaitioB  with 
regard  to  the  shoes  as  the  girdle  to  the  kmg  flow- 
ing oriental  drees,  and  was  sa  essential  to  the  oooh 
fort  and  expedition  of  the  tra%«IIer.  Another 
semi-proTHrbial  expresnon  in  Luke  iii.  16  points  to 
the  foot  that  the  office  of  bearing  and  unfaatening 
the  ahoes  of  great  personages  fell  to  the  meanest 
skves.     [SiiOB.]  W.  A.  W. 

LATIN,  the  bmguage  spoken  by  the  RomaM, 
k  menttoned  only  ia  John  xix.  20,  and  Luke  xxffi. 
88;  the  former  passage  being  a  translatfan  o^ 
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nUA^wi^,  UL  672)  spaaka  of 

bat  not  of  ttie  name  as  still  emmot. 
for 


k  r-i;^b'!TH5b5- 
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TiiMTirrf,  '*  in  the  Bomaii  tongiu,"  i.  e.  Latin ; 
■id  the  bttor  of  the  adyectiTe  'Pmf^Xitoit  iypdfi- 
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*  Bui  though  the  Latin  langoage  is  hardly 
noognked  by  name  hi  the  N.  T.,  it  ii  represented 
yiae  by  Tarions  Laun  worda  under  Greece  forms. 
lUs  ii  espeeially  trae  of  terms  which  designate 
Roman  olgeets  or  ideas  for  which  no  snitabk  ez- 
ymiufi  existed  in  Greek.  They  are  found,  as  we 
shoold  expect,  cliiefly  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts; 
for  the  namtivB  thoe  brings  us  into  contact  with 
Botoan  Ufo  more  than  in  the  other  books  of  the 
N.  T.  They  are  such  as  the  following :  Mrrvpt^y, 
KoKmpttij  KotfOTMiicLt  KoipdmiSi  Ktiyvosi  XrvcdiFt 
X4ma9f  Ai/Scprrrof,  /JXtoy,  ^uiiccAAoK,  ftMtot, 
revSdl^fOK,  irifUKiyOiopf  vn^novKirmp^  rirXos^ 
wporrdtpcoy,  ^pvy4KKM¥^  ^^8i?i  iiarris,  and 
others. 

Latin  terminations  of  ai^ectiTes  occur  instesd  of 
the  proper  Greek  endingn,  as  'Hpm^iwit  (Matt. 
xxH.  16;  Mark  ili.  6)  and  Xpi^iov^t  (ActsxL  96), 
fautead  of  forms  like  'IroAuc^f  (Acts  x.  1),  JHu^m- 
pmMt  (Acts  ii.  23).  Latin  proper  names  are  numer- 
ens,  borne  not  only  by  Homans,  but  Greeks  and 
Jena.  The  lexical  e&ct  of  the  I^tin  is  very  limited. 
The  law-phiase,  XajS^rrcf  rh  iKovStf,  "having 
kaaen  bail  or  surety,'*  Acts  xvii.  9,  probably  stands 
for  **salli  aceipere."  In  Mark  t.  33  ^<rx^ra»f  l^x**'' 
sod  in  XT.  15  r^  6x^9  fh  ixayhp  voii}<rai  corre- 
■pond  to  **  populo  gatisfacere  "  and  **  in  extremis 
eaps  '*  SimiUtf  phrases  are  trufifio^Kioy  Xa$t7y, 
(Matt.  xiL  14,  Ac.),  SoDroi  ipyaaleuf  (Luke  xii.  38), 
Ixc  fM  vapi^frriiiivov  (Lulce  xir.  18). 

It  win  be  found  that  the  I^Atinisms  are  rdatively 
more  frequent  in  Mark  Uian  in  the  other  Evange- 
Ikta.  Hence  those  who  maintain  that  3Iark  wrote 
his  Ckwpd  at  Rome  and  for  Roman  readeri  find  in 
that  peeuliarity  an  indication  of  this  origin  and  des^ 
tination  of  liis  (jospel.  The  presence  of  this  l^tin 
demeni  in  tiie  N.  T.  Greek  is  a  proof  of  some  talue 
thai  onr  Christian  books  belong  to  the  sge  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  refer  them. 

Tlie  fullsr  treatises  on  this  subject  are  touse  of 
Ja  Erh.  Kanp,  Dt  S.  1'.  LaUnUmU  merito  ae 
fako  mupeetu  (Lips.  1736),  and  C.  S.  Georgi,  De 
LaiimtmU  N.  T.  (Witteb.  1733).  For  briefer 
notices  see  Credner*8  Einltitung  in  dnt  y,  T.  p.  104 ; 
De  Wette^s  EitUeitwig  m  dm  N.  T,  p.  7;  Schirlitx, 
GmmkAge  d,  NtutetL  OrSdtdt,  pp.  14,  97  f. ;  IVe- 
|bOm  fai  Home's  Jntrod^  10th  ed.,  ir.  14  t;  and 
WestooU^s  ffaroduetian  to  the  Study  ofiht  (7os- 
peb,  p.  369  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 

•  LATIN  VERSIONS  OF  THE  BI- 
BLE.     [VULOATB.] 

LATTICE.  The  rendering  hi  A.  Y.  of  three 
Hebrew  words. 

1.  3^^t^  riAnd6,  which  occun  but  twice, 
Jodg.  T.  SHB,  and  Prer.  Til.  9,  and  in  the  hitter  pas- 
Mge  is  transhited  •*  casement "  in  the  A.  Y.  In 
both  instances  it  stands  in  parallelism  with  ^  win- 
dow.*'   Gesenios,  foDowuig  Schultens,  connects  it 


•  nS»3  and  n^3,  from  "T^S,  "lobot     a« 
f.  671 :  Aovnf^ :  <a6r«m. 

•  )JP,  ^divtf ,  te«tJ.  and  so  also  A.  T 

•  Hse  Hie  eaialM  vumm^  1  8sm    .    O, 


with  an  Arab  root,  which  signifies  **to  be  00019** 
esp.  of  the  day,  and  thus  attaches  to  ahttdh  the 
signification  of  a  "  latticed  window,"  through  wfaioh 
the  cool  breezes  enter  the  house,  such  as  is  seeo  fan 
the  -illustrations  to  the'  article  Houbb  (vol.  ii.  p. 
1 103  f.).  But  Fuerst  and  Meier  attach  to  the  rool 
the  idea  of  twisting,  twining,  and  in  this  ease  the 
word  will  be  synonymous  with  the  two  following, 
which  are  rendered  by  the  same  English  teim, 
»httice,"in  the  A.  Y.  The  LXX.  in  Judg.  t. 
28  render  ahnOib  by  to^m^k,  which  is  expla^ied 
by  Jerome  {fld  £k,  xl.  16)  to  mean  a  small  arrow* 
shaped  aperture,  narrow  on  the  outside,  but  widen- 
ing inwards,  by  which  light  is  admitted.  Othora 
conjecture  tiiat  it  denoted  a  narrow  window,  liloi 
those  in  the  csstles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  whieh 
the  archere  could  dischai^  their  arrows  in  safety. 
It  would  then  correspond  with  the  *«  shot-window  " 
of  Chaucer  («» Miller's  Tale"),  according  to  the 
interpretation  which  some  give  to  thi^  obscurp 
phrase. 

2.  D'lS'^n'  ^<<''^<^<^  (Cut.  il.  9),  Is  ap- 
parentiy  synonymous  with  the  preceding,  though 
a  word  of  later  date.  The  Targum  gives  it,  in  tihe 
Chaldee  form,  as  the  equivalent  of  ethndb  in  Prov. 
vii.  6.  Fuerst  (CVmc.  s.  v.)  and  Michaelis  before 
him  assign  to  the  root  the  same  notion  of  twisting 
or  weaving,  so  that  khdracdm  denotes  a  network 
or  jak>usie  before  a  whidow. 

3.  np^tp.  seMrdA,  is  simply  "a  network" 
placed  before  a  window  or  bak»Tiy.  Perhaps  the 
network  through  which  AhazUh  fell  and  reedved 
his  mortal  ii\)ury  was  on  the  parapet  of  his  palace 
(S  K.  i.  2).  [House,  vol.  U.  pp.  1105  6,  1106  a.] 
The  root  invol\'es  the  same  idea  of  weaving  or 
twisting  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  preceding  words. 
Sebdcdh  is  used  for  **  a  net "  in  Job  xviil.  8,  as 
well  as  for  the  network  ornaments  on  the  capitals 
of  the  columns  in  the  Temple.     [Wiinx>vr.] 

W.  A.  W. 

LAYER.o  1.  In  the  Tabernacle,  a  vessel  of 
brass  containing  water  for  the  priests  to  wash  their 
hands  and  feet  before  offering  sacrifice.  It  stood 
in  the  court  between  the  altar  and  the  door  of  the 
Tabernacle,  and,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  a 
little  to  the  soutii  (Ex.  xxx.  19,  21;  Rehnd,  Ant 
Hebr,  pt.  i.  ch.  iv.  9 ;  (^mens,  </e  Lnbro  jEneo, 
ill.  9;  ap.  Ugolini,  Thet.  vol.  xix.).  It  rested  on  a 
bads,^  t.  e.  a  foot,  though  by  some  explamed  to  be 
a  cover  (Glemens,  ibid.  ch.  iii.  6),  of  copper  or  braes, 
which,  as  well  as  tlie  laver  itsdf,  was  made  from 
the  mirrors  ^  of  the  women  who  assembled  <'  at  the 
door  of  the  Tabernacle- court  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8).  The 
notion  heU  by  some  .Tewish  writers,  and  reprodiioeil 
by  Franzius,  Biihr  (Symb.  i.  484),  and  otheny 
ftnmded  on  the  omission  of  the  word  ^  women/' 
that  the  brezen  vessel,  being  polished,  served  M  s 
mirror  to  the  Lerites,  is  untenable.' 

The  form  of  the  laver  is  not  specified,  but  arty 
be  assumed  to  have  been  circular.  Like  the  othst 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Tabernacle,  it  was,  togethsf 


D^Q^y  yvMUMr,  Is  Inserted ;  Gssenlos  on  the  psef 

a,  p.  172;  Kdl,  BSU,  Anh.  pt  I.  c.  1.  f  19;  QlasstaSi 
Phil,  Soar.  I.  p.  680,  ed.  Dathe;  Ughtftiot,    Ussw 
TkmpL  eh.  87,  1;   Jeonings,  Jew.  Anttq.  p.  801 
Knobel,  Kurxc.  exe<-.  tiMdh.  Vxod.  xxzvtil.;  Afie 
nc  JCm.  m.  15,  U.  156,  «l  ManniT 
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vHh  lU  «  foot;*  coQMcrmted  with  oU  (Lsr.  tU.  10, 
11).  No  mention  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  text  of 
Cbe  mode  of  transporting  it,  but  in  Num.  i?.  14  a 
pasMge  is  added  iu  the  IJCX.,  agreeing  with  the 
Samaritan  Pent,  and  the  Samaritan  venion,  which 
pTBacribes  the  method  of  packing  it,  namely,  in  a 
paiple  cloth,  protected  by  a  akin  oorering.  As  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  reawl  for  washing  the  flesh 
of  the  sacrificial  victims,  it  is  possible  that  the  laver 
may  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  also  (Reland, 
AnL  Hebr.  i.  iv.  9). 

S.  In  Solomon's  Temple,  besides  the  great  mol- 
IcQ  sea,  there  were  ten  lavers  «  of  bran,  raised  on 
bases  *  (1  K.  %ii.  27,  39),  five  on  the  N.  and  S. 
rides  respectively  of  the  court  of  the  priests.  Each 
laver  contained  40  of  the  measures  called  **  bath  ** 
(X^t  LXX.  and  Joeephus).  They  were  used  for 
washing  the  animnU  to  be  offered  in  bumt-ofiferings 
(9  Chr.  iv.  0 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  vUi.  3,  $  6).  llie  bases 
were  mutilated  by  Ahas,  and  carried  away  as  plun- 
der, or  at  least  what  remained  of  them,  by  Nebu- 
■ar-adan,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xvi. 
17,  zxv.  13).  No  mention  is  made  in  Scripture 
i  the  existence  of  the  lavers  iu  the  second  Temple, 
nor  by  Joeephus  in  his  account  of  Herod*s  restorsr 
tion  (Joseph.  B,  J,  v.  5).     [Moltest  Ska.] 

The  dimensions  of  the  bases  with  the  lavers,  as 
given  m  the  Hebrew  text,  are  4  cubits  in  length 
and  breadth,  and  3  in  height    The  LXX.  gi\-es 

4  i  4  i  6  in  height.  Joeephus,  who  appears  to  have 
folbwed  a  var.  reading  of  the  LXX.,  makes  them 

5  in  length,  4  in  width,  and  0  in  height  (1  K.  vii. 
88;  Thenius,  Qti  he.;  Joseph.  AtU.  viii.  3,  §  3). 
Tliere  were  to  each  4  wheels  of  1^  cubit  in  diame- 
ter, with  spokes,  etc.,  all  cast  in  one  piece.  The 
principal  parts  requiring  expUnation  may  be  thus 
ennmeratcd:  (a.)  **  iJorders,*'  ^  probably  panels. 
Gesenius  {Thfa.  p.  938)  supposes  these  to  have 
been  ornaments  like  square  shields  with  engraved 
work.  (6.)  **  Ledges,''  '^  joints  in  comers  of  bases 
or  fillets  covering  joints.''  (c.)  "  Additions,"/ 
probably  festoons;  IJghtfoot  translates  '^margines 
oblique  descendentes.'*  ((/.)  Plates,^  probably 
axles,  cast  in  the  same  piece  as  the  wheels,  (e.) 
Undersetters,*  either  the  naves  of  the  wheels,  or  a 
sort  of  haiidles  for  moving  the  whole  machine ; 
Ughtfoot  renders  '*  oolumnse  fulcientes  lavacrum." 
(/.)  Naves.'  (^.)  Spokes.*  (A.)  Felloes.'  (i.) 
Chapiter,*'!  perliaps  the  rim  of  the  circuhu*  opening 
(u  mouth,"  ver.  31)  in  the  convex  top.  (it.)  A 
round  compass,*  perhaps  the  convex  roof  of  the 
base.  To  these  parts  Josephus  adds  chains,  whieh 
may  probably  be  the  festoons  above  mentioned 
{Ani.  viii.  3,  §  6). 
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Thenius,  with  whom  Kdl  In  the  maib 
both  of  them  di/Aring  from  Ewaki,  In  a  mimiit 
examination  of  the  whole  passage,  but  not  witboat 
some  transposition,  chiefly  of  the  greater  pari  of 
ver.  81  to  ver.  36,  deduces  a  oonstructkm  of  the 
bases  and  Uvers,  which  seems  foiriy  to  reconcile  the 
very  great  difficulties  of  the  subject.  Following 
chiefly  his  description,  we  may  suppose  the  bmit  to 
have  been  a  quadranguhr  hollow  frame,  connected 
at  its  comers  by  pilasters  (ledges),  and  moved  by 
4  wheels  or  high  castors,  one  at  each  oomer,  with 
handles  (plates)  for  drawing  the  machine.  The 
sides  of  tills  frmme  wers  divided  into  8  vcstical 
pands  or  compartmeots  (borders),  ornamented  with 
bas-raUe&  of  Uons,  oxen,  and  cherubim.  Hm  top 
of  the  base  waa  oon  w,  with  a  dreular  opeolug 


»  rtabip,  pi.  of  njbp  or  nj'iDip,  from 

f9|3^  n  stand  npri}^^" .  Gee.  pp.  006,  070 :  fMxwM«« : 
>a«es 

«  n^njipp :  9vyKXt(tf|MKra :  Kuipturm. 

d  C^aSt^,  i^ffx^^wft,  /vficlNns,   from  nb^, 

'( eut  lo  notches,*'  Ges.  p.  1411. 

€  Joeepkos  says:  mortotcot  frtpifftvoi^  rA  wKnpk 

/nVb,  from  njS,     u  twins,**    Qss.    p.   74fl: 

^Apai:  lora;  whence  Thenius  sugfssts  AApot  erA6^ 
IS  Mm  true  rsading. 


OoqisetuallNBcnaiortlMUvw.    (Allsr  ThaBns.| 

a,  borders  *,  6,  Mges ;  «,  addltioos  ;  <f,  plates ;  e,  vn- 
deisettns ;  /,  naves ;  9,  spokes ;  A,  ftUoes ;  i,  chap. 
Iter ;  k,  rcnad  eomfiass. 

g  D^!3^Q,  »po/xorrm,  ozrs,  Oes.  972 ;  Ughtfoot 
ma$MB  tmm  tetragotuK, 

A   ni&ilSy  <bfuai,AtiiRmiA,  Gfls.  724 

t  D'»n^!9n,mmiMtf,siid 

^  D^p9^n,  ratlH;  tiie  two  woeds  ensnWneil  In 
LXX.  4  wpuptmiMSm,  Ges.  p.  586 ;  SehleasiMr,  Lt* 

I  D'*^!,  vAm,  coalM,  Oss.  ^  2C«. 

•"  rnOb,  M^aAft,  unmniku,  Ges.  p.  TIBu 

•3'':}9  bby,  ass.985,fi89:»Tp*yy«Aer 
refwiMfJlM. 
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ti  1|  oobii  diameter.  The  top  itoalf  wii  oovend 
villi  migtKnd  cherabim,  Dodi,  mk!  {wlm-tr^es  or 
bmnchi.  The  hdght  of  tbo  convex  top  torn  the 
opper  plane  of  tbe  baae  was  ^  cubit,  and  the  space 
hitvei  thii  top  and  the  lower  lor&oe  of  the  Uver 
I  cabii  men.  The  laver  raited  on  tupports  (under- 
Mtten)  rising  from  tfas  4  corien  of  the  base.  Each 
laweontahied  40  Mbaths,"  or  aboat  300  gallons. 
Ite  dimensions  therefore,  to  be  in  proportton  to  7 
fcst  (4  cubits,  ler.  88)  in  diameter,  must  have  been 
■boat  80  inches  in  depth.  The  great  heightof  the 
whole  machine  was  doubtless  in  order  to  bzing  it 
assr  the  height  of  tbe  sitsr  (S  Chr.  ir.  1;  inas 
MoBteniis,  de  TeaqtU  Fakriea,  CriL  Sacr,  ni, 
186;  Lightfoot,  jOejcr.  TtmpRy  ch.  zxsnrii.  8,  vol. 
Lf.  641;  Thenius^  in  Kung,  emg.  BamA,  on  1 K. 
1&,  Mid  App.  p.  41;  Ewald,  GtiehiehU,  iii.  813; 
Kstt,  AmA.  dBT  BibL  Arch,  {  S4,  pp.  1S8, 129; 
r,  s.  T.  JJoiMiraif ).  H.  W.  P. 
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LAW  (nn in  :  N^aof ).  The  word  is  properly 
used,  in  ScrfpUirB  as  elsewhere,  to  express  a  definite 
eoomandment  laid  down  by  any  recognised  uuthor- 
U^.  The  commandment  may  be  general,  or  (as 
in  Lev.  Ti  9, 14,  Ac,  <«  the  law  of  Sie  burnt-ofibr- 
ing,"  etc.)  particular  In  ito  bearing;  the  author- 
K^  either  human  or  divine.  But  when  the  word 
ii  used  with  the  article,  and  without  any  words  of 
liniitatlon,  it  refers  to  the  eipiessed  will  of  God, 
sod,  in  nbie  cases  out  of  ten,  to  the  Mosaic  Law, 
or  to  the  Pentateuch,  of  whidi  it  forms  the  chief 
portion. 

Tlw  Hebrew  word  (derived  from  the  root  HH^, 
M  to  point  oat,"  snd  so  '<to  direet  snd  lead**)  lays 
more  strsss  on  ito  morsl  authority,  as  teachix^  the 
trath,  and  guiding  In  the  right  way;  the  Greek 
nipm  (ftem  y^|i«,  <«to  assign  or  appoint  **),  on 
ito  cooslnining  power,  as  imposed  and  enfbreed  by 
a  leeognixed  authority.  But  in  either  case  it  is  a 
eOBunandment  proceeding  ftmn  without,  and  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  free  aotion  of  iU  suljecto,  sl- 
tbiragfa  not  neceesarily  opposed  thereto. 

Tlie  sense  of  the  word,  however,  extends  ito  scope, 
and  aasumes  a  more  abstract  character  in  the 
writings  of  St.  FkuL  N^ftof «  when  used  by  him 
with  Sie  article,  still  refen  in  general  to  the  Law 
of  Uoaes;  but  wlien  used  without  the  srticle,  so  as 
to  embrace  any  manifestation  of  **  Taw,"  it  includes 
an  powen  which  act  on  the  will  of  man  by  com- 
pnUon,  or  by  the  pressme  of  external  motives, 
whether  tbdr  commands  be  or  be  not  exprened  in 
definite  ibrms.  This  is  seen  in  the  constant  oppo- 
4tioo  of  %aya  w6f»mt  ("  woria  done  under  the  con- 
itraint  of  law")  to  feith,  or  «<  works  of  feith,"  that 
is,  worics  done  freely  by  the  internal  influence  of 
foith.  A  still  more  remarkable  use  of  the  word 
ii  found  in  Bom.  vU.  38,  where  the  power  of  evil 
fver  the  will,  sriaing  ihym  the  corruption  of  man, 
Ii  spoken  of  as  a  **law  of  sin,*'  that  is,  an  un- 
Batuial  tyranny  proceeding  ihym  an  evfl  power 


Hie  ooeasional  use  of  the  word  "  law  **  (as  in 
Bom.  ill.  27,  "law  of  fidth; "  in  vii.  3d,  "Uw  of 
ay  mind,"  rov  9o6t\  in  viii.  S,  t'Uw  of  the  spirit 
sf  fifo; "  and  in  Jam.  L  85,  it  13,  «<a  perfect  Uw, 
tbe  kw  of  liberty  ")  to  denote  an  MienwJ  principle 
of  action  does  not  really  militate  against  the  gen- 
ffal  rale.  For  in  each  case  it  will  be  seen,  that 
«Mh  principle  is  spoken  of  in  contrast  with  some 
fenMl  kw,  and  the  word  "kw  "  is  eonspqusDlly 
le  it  M  impfupsriy,"  la  cite  to  kvuk  this 


LAW  OF  MOSES 


opposition,  the  qualifying  words  which  follow  i 

ing  against  any.  danger  of  misapprehension  of  Ito 

real  dbvactcr. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  title  *<the 
Law  "  isoocaskmaUy  used  kiosely  to  refer  to  the  wiiols 
of  the  CHd  Testament  (as  in  John  x.  34,  referring  to 
Ps.  Ixxxii.  6 ;  in  John  xv.  26,  referring  to  Ps.  xxxv. 
19;and  <nl  Gor.  xiv.21,  referring  tola,  xxviii  11, 
12).  This  ussge  is  probably  due,  not  only  to  de- 
sire ot  brevity  and  to  the  natural  prominence  o' 
th«  Pentateuch,  but  also  to  the  piedominance  in 
the  older  Covenant  (when  considered  separately 
from  the  New,  for  which  it  was  the  preparation)  of 
an  external  and  l^gal  character.  A.  B. 

LAW  OF  MOSBS.  ItwiUbetbeolgectof 
this  article,  not  to  enter  into  the  history  of  the 
giving  of  the  Law  (for  which  see  Moses,  thb 
BzoDUS,  ete.),  nor  to  examine  the  authonhip  of 
the  books  in  which  it  Is  contained  (for  which  ass 
PmrrATBVOR,  Exodus,  etc.),  nor  to  dwell  on  par- 
ticular ordinances,  which  are  treated  of  under  their 
respective  lieads;  but  to  gire  a  brief  analysis  of  ito 
substance,  to  point  out  ito  msin  principles,  and  to 
explain  the  poeition  which  it  occupies  in  the  prog- 
rees  of  Divine  KeveUtion.  In  order  to  do  thb 
the  more  dsarly,  it  seems  best  to  apeak  of  the  Law, 
1st,  in  rektkm  to  the  post;  2dly,  in  ito  own  In- 
trinsic chsracter;  and,  8dly,  In  ito  rebtion  to  the 
future. 

(I.)  (a.)  In  reference  to  the  past,  it  is  all-im- 
poitant,  for  the  proper  undersUnding  of  the  Law, 
to  remember  ito  enft're  d^endenct  on  the  Abra- 
haffUo  CovenmrUf  and  ito  adapUtion  thereto  (see 
(3ai.  iii.  17-34).  That  covenant  had  a  twofold 
character.  It  contained  the  **  spiritual  promise  "^ 
of  the  Meesiah,  which  was  given  to  the  Jews  as 
representatives  of  the  whole  human  race,  snd  as 
gcardians  of  a  tressure  in  wluch  **  all  fluniliea  of 
the  esrth  should  be  blessed.**  This  would  psepare 
the  Jewish  nation  to  be  tbe  centre  of  the  unity  of 
all  mankind.  But  it  contained  alM  the  tesspetrl 
promises  subsidisry  to  the  former,  snd  needed  fo 
order  to  preserve  intact  the  nation,  through  which 
the  race  of  man  ahould  be  educated  and  prepared 
ibr  tlie  coming  of  the  redeemer.  Theee  promises 
were  special,  ^.rtsk  distinctively  to  Ihe  Jews  ss  a 
nation,  and,  so  fer  as  they  were  oonsidesed  In  thent- 
sdves,  calculated  to  aepanto  them  flrouftotber  nations 
of  the  earth.  It  foUows  that  there  shoukl  be  in 
the  Law  a  corresponding  duality  of  nature.  There 
would  be  much  in  it  of  the  ktter  character,  much 
(that  is)  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  keal,  special,  and 
transitory;  but  the  fundamental  principles  on 
whidi  it  was  based  must  be  universal,  because  ex- 
presring  the  will  of  an  unchanging  (3od,  and 
springing  from  rektions  to  Him,  inherent  in  htH 
msn  uatare,  and  therefore  perpetual  and  ULlversal 
in  their  application. 

(b.)  The  nature  of  Muttatim  qfthe  Law  tcA* 
promiie  la  clearly  pointed  out  The  belief  In 
God  as  the  Redeemer  of  man,  and  the  hope  of  his 
manifestation  as  such  in  the  person  of  tbe  Messiah, 
involved  the  belief  that  the  Spiritual  Power  must 
be  superior  to  all  carnal  obstructions,  and  that 
there  was  in  man  a  spiritual  element  which  couhl 
ruk  his  life  by  cemmunion  with  a  Spirit  from 
above.  But  it  invoWed*  also  the  idea  of  an  antago- 
nistio  Fbwer  of  Evil,  from  which  man  was  to  be 
redeemed,  existing  in  ead)  indlridual,  and  existing 
also  in  the  worM  at  krge.  The  promise  was  Im 
witness  of  th»enetratlwtheIiAW  was  the  dnekra^ 
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lloo  of  tbe  other.  It  wm  •<  added  beonue  of 
tnmigTeasioiM."  In  the  iudiTidual,  It  etood  between 
hie  better  and  hia  worwr  aelf ;  in  the  iN>rIdy  between 
Ihe  Jewiah  nation,  aa  the  witnen  of  the  iplrltual 
promiae,  and  the  heathendom,  frhiA  grouied  under 
the  power  of  the  fleafa.  It  waa  intended,  by  the 
gift  of  gddanoe  and  the  prevore  of  motivea,  to 
ilivngthen  the  weakncaa  of  good,  while  it  embed 
dbfeetlj  the  power  of  eril.  It  foOowed  inevitably, 
that,  in  the  indiridaal,  it  aaaomed  aomewliat  of  a 
eoerdre,  and,  aa  between  Iirael  and  the  world, 
iomewhat  of  an  antagoniatie  and  iaokting  character ; 
and  hence  that,  viewed  without  reference  to  the 
pranlae  (aa  it  waa  viewed  by  the  later  Jewa),  it 
might  actnally  beeome  a  hindimnce  to  the  true 
revelation  of  God,  and  to  the  miaBon  ibr  which  the 
natioB  had  been  made  a  **  ehoaen  people.*' 

(e.)  Nor  ia  it  leae  ceaantial  to  remarlE  theperiotf 
^the  hiatory  at  which  it  waa  given.  It  matked 
Md  detennined  the  tranaitioa  of  brad  from  the 
eoodiUon  of  a  tribe  to  that  of  •  nation,  and  ita 
deAnite  aaaumption  of  a  diatinet  poaition  and  office 
Id  the  hiatory  of  the  world.  It  ia  on  no  unreal 
metaphor  that  we  baae  the  welUmown  analogy 
between  the  atagea  of  individual  life  and  thoee  of 
Mtional  or  unirenal  eziatenee.  In  larael  the  pa- 
Iriairehal  time  waa  that  of  childhood,  ruied  chiefly 
Ihroogh  the  afiections  and  the  power  of  natunl 
nbtionabip,  with  rulea  few,  aimple,  and  unaya- 
tematic  The  national  period  waa  that  of  youth, 
in  whidi  this  indirect  teaching  and  influence  gives 
phoe  to  definite  aasertiona  of  right  and  responai- 
bility,  and  to  a  system  of  distinct  eommandmenta, 
needed  to  control  its  vigorous  and  impulsive  action. 
The  fifty  daya  of  their  wandering  alone  with  God 
in  th6  ailence  of  the  wilderness  reprseent  that 
awakening  to  the  difficulty,  the  responsibility,  and 
the  nobloieas  of  life,  which  marks  the  **  putting 
awmy  of  childish  things."  The  Law  ia  the  aign 
and  the  seal  of  auch  an  awakening. 

(d.)  Yet,  though  new  in  ita  general  oonception, 
it  was  probably  not  wholly  new  in  it*  materiali, 
Keither  in  his  material  nor  hia  spiritual  providence 
doea  God  proceed  per  taUvau  There  must  neoea- 
aaiily  have  been,  l)efora  the  Law,  commandments 
and  revelations  of  a  ftagmentary  character,  under 
which  larael  had  hitherto  grown  up.  Indicationa 
of  such  are  easily  found,  boUi  o(  a  ceremonial  and 
moral  .nature;  as,  fw  example,  in  the  penalties 
against  miurder,  adultery,  and  fornication  (Gen.  ia. 
fl,  zxxviii.  .24),  in  the  existence  of  the  Leviiate  law 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  8),  in  the  distinction  of  clean  and 
unclean  animals  (Gen.  viii.  20),  and  probably  in 
the  obeervance  of  the  SabUth  (Ex.  xvi.  28,  27-29). 
But,  even  without  such  indicationa^  our  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  Isnd  as  a  distinct  community 
in  I^ypt  would  necessitate  the  conclusion,  that  it 
must  have  been  guided  by  some  laws  of  ita  own, 
growing  out  of  ;the  old  patriarehal  cuatoma,  which 
would  be  preserved  with  oriental  tenacity,  and 
gradually  becoming  methodiaed  by  the  progress  of 
dreumstanoes.  Nor  would  it  be  posaible  for  the 
Israelites  to  be  in  contact  with  an  daborate  system 
of  ritual  and  law,  such  as  that  which  existed  in 
E^gypt,  without  bdng  influenced  by  ita  gencnd 
piindplea,  and,  in  'kas  degree,  by  Ita  minuter 
detada.  As  they  approached  nearer  to  the  eondi- 
lioa  of  a  nation  they  would  be  more  and  more 
Bkcly  to  modify  their  patriarehal  customs  by  the 
adoption  flrom  Egypt  of  laws  which  were  fitted  for 
Mtional  existence.  This  being  so,  it  is  hardly  con- 
sdvable  that  the  Voeaic  tk^shtion  shouM  have 
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embodied  none  of  these  eaificr  noatorL  Ji  B  li 
clear,  eren  to  human  wisdom,  that  the  only  eoB- 
atitution,  which  can  be  effident  and  permanent,  ia 
one  which  has  grown  up  slowly,  and  so  been  asalm- 
ilated  to  the  character  of  a  people.  It  ia  the 
pecuKar  mark  of  I^gislatire  geniua  to  mould  by 
ftmdamental  prindplea,  and  animate  by  a  hi^iar 
inspiration,  matmati  previoudy  exiating  in  a  cruder 
state.  The  neceadty  for  thia  Bee  in  the  natore, 
not  of  the  legislator,  but  of  the  subjects;  and  the 
argument  therefore  ia  but  strengthened  by  taa 
a^owledgment  in  the  case  of  Moeea  of  a  d^vSiia 
and  speciju  inspiration.  So  tw  therefore  aa  tLaj 
were  consistent  with  the  olgects  of  the  Jewish  hnr, 
the  customs  of  Palestine  and  the  laws  of  Eigypt 
would  doubtless  be  traceable  hi  the  Uoaaie  sys- 
tem. . 

(e.)  In  dose  connection  with  and  ahnoet  in  eon- 
sequence  of  this  reference  to  antiquity  we  find  am 
accommodaibm  fffthe  Law  to  the  temper  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Israelites,  to  which  our  Losd 
refen.in  the  case  of  diroroc  (Matt  xix.  7,  8)  aa 
necessarily  interfering  with  ita  absolute  perfeetiesi. 
In  many  cases  it  rather  ahould  be  said  to  guide  and 
modify  existing  uaages  than  actually  to  aanctksi 
them;  and  the  ignorance  of  thdr  existence  msy 
lead  to  a  conception  of  ita  ordinances  not  on^ 
erroneous,  but  actually  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 
Thus  the  punishment  of  filial  disobedience  appean 
severe  (Deut  xxi.  18-21);  yet  when  we  rdfer  to 
the  extent  of  paimtal  authority  in  a  patriarchal 
system,  or  (as  at  Some)  in  the  earlier  perioda  of 
national  existence,  it  appean  mereKke  a  limitation 
of  absolute  parental  authority  by  an  fpBtl  to  the 
judgment  of  the  community.  The  Levinte  Lmt 
again  appean  (see  Mich.  i^ot.  JtecAt,  bk.  liL  ch. 
6,  art.  98)  to  have  existed  in  a  fiv  more  gencial 
form  in  the  early  Asiatic  peoplee,  and  to  have  bean 
nther  limited  than  fevored  by  Moaea.  The  law  of 
the  Avenger  of  Blood  is  a  aimilar  instance  of  merei- 
ful  limitation  and  diatinction  in  the  excrciae  of  an 
immemorial  usage,  probably  not  without  ita  valns 
and  meaning,  and  certainly  too  deep  seated  to  admit 
of  any  but  gradual  extinctiim.  Nor  ia  it  lesa 
noUccable  that  the  degree  of  prominence,  giren  to 
each  part  of  the  Mosaic  syatcm,  has  a  aimilar  nf> 
erenoe  to  the  period  at  which  the  nation  had  ar> 
rived.  The  ceremonial  portion  ia  mariced  out 
distinctly  and  with  dabcvation;  the  monl  and 
criminal  law  is  deariy  and  sternly  decisive;  even 
the  dvil  law,  ao  fer  as  it  lehtee  to  individuala,  ia 
systematic:  beeause  all  thcee  were  called  for  by  the 
past  growth  of  the  nation,  and  needed  in  ordher  to 
setUe  and  devdope  its  resounes.  But  the  political 
and  conatitntional  law  is  comparatively  imperfect; 
a  few  leading  prindples  are  kiid  down,  to  be  devti^ 
oped  hereafter;  but  the  law  is  directed  nther  tt 
sanction  the  varioua  powers  of  the  state,  than  to 
define  and  balance  their  operationa.  Thaa  tht 
exiatlqg  authoritiea  of  a  patriarehal  nature  in  each 
tribe  and  femily  are  recognised;  while  dde  by  aide 
with  them  is  established  the  prieaUy  and  Levitieal 
power,  which  was  to  supersede  them  entirely  in 
sacerdotal,  and  partly  dbo  in  judicial  ftmetions. 
The  supreme  dvU  power  of  a  **  judge,**  or  (here- 
after) a  king,  is  recogniaed  distinctly,  although 
only  in  genml  terms,  indicating  a  sowelgn  and 
summary  jurisdiction  (Deut  xvif.  14-20);  and  the 
pRqphetk)  office,  hi  lU  political  as  weO  aa  ita  moc^ 
aspect,  is  spoken  of  still  more  vaguely  aa  ftrtare 
(Dent  xviii.  15-82).  Thcee  powers,  bdng  veefl» 
nfasdd,  ire  kft,  within  due  Bmits,  to  worii  out  tSi 
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poGtieal  tjitem  of  Tsnel,  ud  to  Mocrtain  by  expe- 
rience their  proper  spberat  of  exordae.  On  a  cMe> 
ftil  iindentanding  of  thb  adapiataon  of  the  Jjtw 
lo  the  tial.ionai  giowth  abd  eharaeter  of  the  Jewa 
(and  of  a  aomeirbat  limUar  adaptation  to  their 
elimte  aad  phjafeal  drwnwtaneei)  depends  the 
comet  appraoUtftoB  of  itiBatim»  and  the  power  of 
dlatingniahiiig  in  it  wfaal  if  loeai  and  temporai7 
ham  that  whkh  ia  imlvemL 

(/.)  In  eloee  oonmelkiii  with  thig  nbject  we 
ulwMie  aleo  tke  gradmd  procem  hy  whkh  the  Leuo 
woi  revtiUsd  to  the  Inaelitai.  fii  Ex.  zx.-xxiii., 
in  dinet  'xnuieetkin  with  the  refeiataon  ftom  Mount 
Sinai,  that  whieh  may  be  called  the  longh  outline 
•f  the  lAwaio  Law  ia  given  by  God,  aolomnly 
meovded  by  Moaea,  and  aeoepted  by  the  people. 
In  Ex.  xxT.-xxxi.  there  ia  a  aimilar  outline  of  the 
Moaaie  eeremoniaL  On  the  baaia  of  theae  it  may 
be  eofacetved  that  the  fiibrie  of  the  Moaaie  ayatem 
gradnaQy  grew  up  under  the  requirementa  of  the 
time.  In  oeitain  caaea  indeed  (aa  e.  ^.  in  Ler.  x. 
1,  S,  eompared  with  8-11;  Ler.  xxir.  11-16:  Num. 
ix.  9-19;  XT.  32-41;  xxTti.  1-11  eompared  with 
xxxvi.  1-19)  we  actually  aee  how  general  ruleaf 
dvil,  criminal,  and  oeramonial,  ori^ated  In  apecial 
drevmstancea;  and  the  uncunnected  nature  oif  the 
raeorda  of  law*  in  the  earlier  books  suggests  the 
Idea  that  this  method  of  legiaUtion  extended  to 

liie  firrt  revelation  of  the  Iaw  in  anything  like 
a  perfect  foim  ia  found  in  the  book  of  I>euteronomy, 
at  a  period  when  the  people^  educated  to  freedom 
and  national  reaponaibility,were  prepared  to  receive 
it,  and  eairy  it  with  thc«n  to  the  bmd  which  waa 
now  prapared  for  them.  It  ia  diatinguiahed  by 
lie  ayatematic  character  and  ita  reference  to  firrt 
principles;  for  probably  even  by  Moeea  himaeU^ 
certainly  by  the  peoplCf  the  Law  had  not  before  thia 
bean  reoognixed  in  all  ita  eisential  charaeteriatica; 
and  to  it  we  naturally  refer  in  attempting  to  ana- 
lyaB  ita  varioua  parte.  [Deutkronomy.]  Yet 
even  then  the  revdation  waa  not  final;  it  waa  the 
duty  of  the  propheta  to  amend  and  explain  it  in 
apedal  pointa  (as  in  the  weU-lmown  example  in  Ex. 
xviiL),  and  to  bring  out  more  clearly  its  great 
prineiples,  as  distinguished  from  the  external  rules 
in  whieh  they  were  embodied;  for  in  this  way,  as 
in  others,  they  prepared  the  way  of  Him,  wlio 
«*came  to  fulfill"  (wKripAffai)  the  Law  of  old 
timiu 

Tlw  rebtidn,  then,  of  the  Law  to  Uie  Covenant, 
fls  aeeommodation  to  the  time  and  circumstances 
af  ita  promulgation,  ita  adaptation  of  old  materiala, 
and  ita  gtadwil  development,  are  the  chief  pointa  to 
be  notieed  under  the  ftnt  head. 

(IL)  In  examining  the  nature  of  the  Law  in 
Marif^  it  is  coatomary  to  diride  it  into  the  Moral, 
PaUtiad,  and  Ceremonial.  But  thia  diviaioo, 
■Itbougfa  valuable,  if  conaidered  aa  a  distinction 
IMrriy  satjeetive  (as  enabling  us,  that  is,  to  con- 
lalw  the  ol^ts  of  Law,  dealing  aa  it  doea  with 
nan  In  hia  aodal,  political,  and  nligioua  capacity), 
tf  whoDy  Imaginary,  if  regarded  aa  an  objective 
aaparation  of  varioua  daaaea  of  Lawa.  Any  lingle 
wDnaace  might  have  at  once  a  men],  a  eera- 
msIbI,  and  a  political  bearing;  and  in  fact, 
lHhwigh  fan  paiticQlar  caaea  one  or  other  of  theae 


exampls  of  the  authority  of  tlie 
tK.»(**mj  brother,  he  hath 
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aapecta  predominated,  yet  the  whole  prindpb  of 
the  Moeaic  institutions  is  to  obliterate  any  Loeh 
suppoaed  aeparation  of  laws,  and  refer  all  to  first 
principles,  depending  on  the  Will  of  Gkxi  and  tb 
nature  of  man. 

In  giring  an  analysis  of  the  sabatance  of  the  Law 
it  win  probably  be  better  to  treat  it,  aa  any  other 
ayatem  of  kwa  is  usually  treated,  by  dividing  it 
into  — a)  Laws  Ovil;  (9)  Uws  Criminal;  (8) 
Iaws  Judicial  and  Constitutional;  (4)  Laws  Eode- 
siaatical  and  Ceremonial. 

(I.)  Lawi  Gitiu 

(A.)  OrPBBsom. 

(a.)  Fathbb  and  Son. 

Th€  power  qf  a  Father  to  be  heM  aaenA, 
euning,  or  amiting  (Ex.  xxi.  16, 17;  Lev.  xz.  9X 
or  atubboRi  and  willAil  diaobedienoe  to  be  con- 
aidered capital  Crimea.  But  nnoontroUed  power  of 
lifo  and  death  was  apparently  refuaed  to  the  fiuther, 
and  veated  only  in  the  congregation  (Deut  xxi. 
1»-91). 

Mghtofthejini'bom  to  a  double  portion  of  the 
mheritance  not  to  be  aet  aaide  by  partiality  (Dent. 
xxL  15-17).« 

Jnkeriitmee  bjf  Damghten  to  be  allowed  in 
defiuilt  of  sons,  provided  (Num.  xxvii.  6-8,  oomp. 
xxxrL)  that  heiresses  married  in  their  own  tribe. 

DaughUre  unmarrUd  to  be  entirely  dependant 
on  their  fother  (Num.  xxx.  8-5). 

(6.)  Husband  and  Wipb. 

The  power  oj  a  Htuband  to  be  so  great  that  a 
wife  could  never  be  tuijuru^  or  enter  independently 
into  any  engi^jeraent,  even  before  God  (Num.  xxx. 
6-15).  A  widow  or  divraroed  wife  became  inde- 
pendent, and  did  not  again  fUl  under  her  fether's 
power  (ver.  0). 

IHvoree  (for  undeanness)  aUowed,  but  to  be 
formal  and  irrevocable  (Deut  xxIt.  1-4). 

Marriage  within  certain  degrees  forbidden  (Lm, 
xviii.  etc.)* 

A  Since  Wife,  whether  bought  or  captive,  not 
to  be  actual  property,  nor  to  be  soM ;  if  ill-treated, 
to  be  ipeo  facto  free  (Ex.  xxi.  7-9;  Deut  xxi. 
10-14). 

Slander  against  a  wife*s  virginity  to  be  punished 
by  fine,  and  by  deprival  of  power  of  divorce;  on 
the  other  band,  ante-connubial  uncleanness  in  her 
to  be  puniabed  by  death  (Deut.  xxii.  18-91). 

The  raising  vp  of  teed  (Levirate  law),  a  fbmal 
right  to  he  claimed  by  the  widow,  under  pain  of 
ii&my,  with  a  riew  to  pnservation  of  femilleB 
(Deut  xxT.  5-10). 

(e.)  Ma8TBB  and  Slats. 
Power  of  Maeter  eo  far  limited,  that  death 
under  actual  chastisement  was  punishable  (Ex.  xxi. 
90);  and  maiming  was  to  give  liberty  (pao  facto 
(VT.  9b,  97). 

Tke  Eebrew  Slave  to  be  fl-eed  at  the  sabbatical 
year,^  and  provided  with  nureaaarica  (hia  wife  and 
children  to  so  with  him  only  If  they  came  to  hia 
maater  wita  him),  unleaa  by  hia  own  formal  act  ha 
consented  to  be  a  perpetual  abve  (Ex.  xxL  1-8: 
Dent  XT.  19-18).  In  any  ca«  (it  would  aeem)  to 
be  freed  at  the  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  10),  with  hh 


b  The  dUffolty  crenfetel^  thto  law  la  aaan  te  Me 
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If  lold  to  a  i«rid«it  aBeo,  to  bo  ahro^ 
Mdaonable,  at  a  prioe  proportioiud  to  the  distaaoe 
if  the  Jubilee  (Ler.  zxr.  47-M). 

tOrHgn  Slaves  to  be  held  and  inherited  aa  prop- 
mtj  for  erer  (Ler.  zxr.  45, 46);  and  fbgitive  alaTei 
ftom  foreign  nations  not  to  be  giten  up  (Deut 
tiffi.15). 

*  The  oondltlon  of  lenranti  under  the  Moaaie 
eode  ia  dieeuaeed  at  length  in  the  article  Slavs. 
In  the  Tiew  of  tome  of  the  ablest  evpounden  of 
that  codOi  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  the  servant 
was  not  regarded  as  a  chattel  or  aa  property  in  the 
intent  of  &e  law,  but  alwaji  as  a  penon.  ^  The 
Hebrew  language  has  no  word  for  stigmatizing  by 
a  degrading  appeOatlon  one  part  of  i^ose  who  owe 
ssrrioe,  and  distinguishing  them  fW>m  the  rest  as 
*sla?es,*  but  only  one  term  for  all  who  are  under 
obligation  to  render  service  to  others.  For  make, 
this  is  £bed^  •servant,*  « man esfraat,*  properly 
•laborer;*  for  females  Shifekahf  Ama^  « maid- 
sHTsnt,*  *mald.*  The  laws  respecting  ssrvanta 
ptoteet  in  every  ragard  their  dignity  and  their 
feelings  as  men.  They  by  no  means  sunendeied 
these  to  the  arbitrary  wJDl  of  the  master,  aa  in  other 
indent  and  modem  states  in  which  sbveiy  and 
thraldom  have  prevailed.**  Saalachttta,  Dai  Mosa- 
kh€  Beeht^  Kap.  101.  Dr.  Mlddner,  of  Copen- 
hagen, in  bis  Skhven  M  den  Hebr,^  defines  e6ecf 
as  <*a  common  name  for  all  who  stood  in  a  depen- 
dent or  subordinate  relation.  It  had  not  the 
degrading  sense  which  we  connect  with  the  words 
ilcnw  or  bondman ;  but  it  often  had  the  mild  sig- 
nifiesncy  which  we  associate,  in  certain  religions, 
with  the  word  tervnnL'*  fialvwlor,  in  Us  JSRstoire 
de$  In§liMioHi  de  McUe,  treats  of  Hebrew  serri- 
lode  under  the  title  of  «  Domesticity,  or  the  con- 
dition of  servants  improperly  called  slaves.**  He 
does  not  find  in  the  Uws  cif  Moses  any  trace  of 
diattdism.  While  the  Hebrew  servant  was  leleased 
at  the  end  of  leven  yeais,  or  sooner  if  the  Jubilee 
lni«vened,  the  foreign  servant  could  be  held  for 
the  whole  jubilee  lease,  and  if,  at  the  death  of  the 
■aster,  the  term  of  service  had  not  expired,  the 
natoral  heire  of  the  master  could  enforce  it  until 
the  Jubilee;  this,  and  not  lervioe  in  perpetuity, 
was  the  meaning  of  "  for  ever,'*  in  I^ev.  zxv.  45, 
46.  In  this  sense,  also,  aa  owing  unfiilfiUed  service, 
the  servant  was  "  money  "  to  bb  master,  but  never 
a  salable  chattel.  Man-stealing  and  man-edling 
were  punished  with  death.  Ewald  has  shown  that 
Id  aU  the  spiritual  blessings  of  life  the  servant  was 
on  a  par  with  the  free  man;  and  tliat  important 
dvil  lights  were  lecured  to  him  aa  a  protection 
i^ahut  his  master.  Die  AUerA§mer  det  VoOom 
Israel,  pp.  341-240.  Cochin,  VAbolition  de 
fEtdamge,  J.  P.  T. 

(d)  Straxous. 

They  seem  never  to  liave  been  md  /urii^  or  able 
to  protect  themselves,  and  accordingly  protection 
and  Undncss  towards  them  aroeqleinedaaanorsd 
inty  (Ex.  xxiL  31;  Lev.  xix.  88,  64). 

(B.)  Law  op  TnnrcMk 


(a.)  Laws  or  Lahd  (axd  Vwarmmity 

CL)  AU  Land  to  he  ike  pnperfff  of  Ood  oImm, 
tod  Us  holden  to  be  deemed  Us  tenants  (Lev. 


(t.)  ^  §M  Land  therefon  to  retam  to  He 
eHJfmal  ownen  at  the  Jubilee,  and  the  price  of  sole 
■li  b«  caknlated  aoooidingly;  and  redemption  on 
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equitable  tmns  to  be  attowtd  at  aU  tlasss  (nv 
35-87). 

A  Emm  soU  to  be  ledesMbb  within  a  yew 
and,  If  not  wdeemed,  to  paw  — y  alt^^gs^her  (atr 
89,80). 

But  ike  BMtee  ef  Ike  LmHtm^  «r  those  fa  na. 
walled  idlk^es,  to  be  ledesmable  a*  aU  tfanes,  fa  tfai 
same  way  ae  famd;  and  the  Levitleal  aibaba  to  be 
faalienable  (xxv.  81-^). 

(8.)  Lamd  or  Bamee  mnelffhd,  at  Hthcs,  «r  m- 
dean  flntUngs  to  be  capable  of  bdng  nJeeiued,  a4 
4  value  (cslcuhted  aeeoidiag  to  the  distsnee  fton 
the  Jubilee-year  by  the  priMt);  if  devoted  by  the 
owner  and  unredeemed,  to  be  hallowed  at  the  jtAA- 
he  for  ever,  and  given  to  the  prfeets;  if  cnly  bj  • 
puweMLW,  to  return  to  the  owner  e*  the  Jabte 
(Lev.  zzvU.  14-M). 


(L) 


Bone,       I 
(S.)DMvlMrej 
HL)  Sfeti 


(fit 


(1-) 


(«.) 


UnOee  an  tk§  Waikei'e  dUe. 

(6.)  Lawi  or  Dbbt. 
(1.)  AU  Deto  (to  an  lenelito)  to  be  mil  mil  at 
the  7th  (sabbaticsl)  yesr;  a  hliwdng  promfesd  to 
ehedienee,  and  a  eniae  on  wflissl  to  Ind  (DeaL  zv. 
1-11). 

(8.)  UtMini  (ikmn  laadites)  not  to  be 
zxii.  85-87;  Dent.  zziiL  19,  80). 

(8.)  PUdgee  not  to  be  ineokntly  ot 
exacted  (Dmt.  xziv.  6, 10-18, 17, 16). 
(e.)  TAZATioir. 
Ctntme  money,  a  polUax  (of  a  hatfeheW),  to 
be  paid  for  the  eermee  <fftke  tabemade  (ki. 
nx.  18-16). 

An  spoU  in  war  to  be  halved;  of  the  oeen- 
batanrs  half;  ^h,  of  the  people^  ^^  to 
be  paid  for  a  «  bcav^^ifiering '*  to  Jdwvah. 
TUktM. 

(a.)  TUkee  if  aU  prodmee  to  be  i^vcd  for 
maintenance  of  the  Levites  (Knas.  weHL 
80-44). 

(OftUsAthtobepaidaaa 
fag  (for  mamtenanee  of  the  priesta) 
84-^) 

(0,)  Second  Tkke  to  be  bestowed  fa 
feasting  and  efaaii^,  dtber  at  the  Hdy 
PiMe,  or  every  8d  yesr  at  heme  (?)  (Dent, 
xiv.  88-86). 

(y.)  Firet-Frmte  of  eon,  wfae,  nd  ofl  (at 

leeat  ^,  generally  Xth,  fer  the  priesti) 
to  be  oAred  at  Jeruselem,  with  a  solenm 
deelsntkn  of  dependence  on  God  the  K"»g 
of  bred  (Deot  xzvL  1-16;  Nnn.  svift. 
18,18). 

FiretSm^  of  dean  berots;  the  rodemp. 
tien-Donej  (5  shekde)  of  man,  and  (|  ahe> 
hd,  or  1  ahekd)  of  nneban  beasta,  to  be 
given  to  the  prieeto  after  saeriftsa  (Kom 
zviiL  15-18). 


(d.)  Gletmmge  ^  field  «r  vineyaud)  to  ha 
llgd  light  ef  the  poor  (Lev.  xfa.  8»  » 
19-88). 


fa  thdi  own 


xxvll*  6-8,  zzzvl.)* 


<9m 
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[0k)  3k^  Traimu  {ftiikag  on  tht  ipol^  toi 
W  ilkmed  M  kgil  (DmiI.  Hill.  SI,  S5).      ' 

(fw)  iSMOHtf  Tiik^  (M  S  /i)  to  W  gh«n  fab 
cbaiity. 

(a.)  fFci^M  l»  6»  jMtf  4m$  h$  daifi  (DmU 
nif.  U). 
Ik)  Mamimamo^  if  PriulM  (Nam.  zfiU.  »-M). 

Oi.)  TmlkifUtk^  TUk».    (8mS«.) 

right  iboulder  of  all  p«oe^}ftriiigB). 
{y.)  n*  fiMtK  ami  tin^minffi  to  to  «tea 

wolkauiljf  fend  only  In  tbs  hoi/  plaes. 
(|.)/Vri^/VMitoaiidndflmpttoDiiiODe7.  (S« 

(c)  i^iM  ^  off  dwotef  ddnjfif  rniluM  ip»- 
cUlj  gifeo  far  »  nond  lervioe.  A  maa*! 
■errioe,  or  that  of  Ida  hooaehold,  to  be  ra- 
deemed  at  50  Bhekflla  forman,  SO  fior  womaii, 
W  i«  bo/,  and  10  far  giri. 

(IL)  hAyn  Chuuiul. 

(A#)  OfFDISBS    AOAIII8T   GoD    (of  the 

natmeof  trcaeon). 

lit  OomnaDd.  Admowledgment  of  iSdie  godi 
(Bk.  zziL  SO),  as  a.  ^.  Moloch  (Ler.  xx.  1-0),  and 
puftJItj  all  tdD&tlry  (Dent.  xiU.,  zrii.  S-6). 

id  Command.  K^ileAero/l  <md  false  prophecy 
(b.  xdi.  18;  Drat.  xvui.  O-SS;  Ler.  xiz.  81). 

8d  ComnMMid.      Biatpkemy  (Lev.  xzIt.  U,  16). 

4lh  Command.     SabbcUh^saking    (Num.   zf . 

). 

eitiea  to  be  nttflrijr  deitoo/ed. 
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(&)  OmarsBa  ▲cuuwt  Max. 

8lh  Goouxiaiid.  Ditobedienee  to  or  eiming  or 
Httbig  of  partmU  (Ex.  xxL  U,  17;  Lev.  xx.  0; 
Omt  xxL  18-91)  to  be  puniahBd  bj  death  b/ 
ftonhig,  poblielj  aiyndged  and  inflicted;  so  alio  ctf 
iiaobedieDoe  to  the  ptietta  (aa  judgea)  or  Supreme 
Jndge.  Compu  1 K.  xzi.  10-U  (Naboth);  9  Chr. 
xxif.  SI  (Zechariah). 

8th  Command.  (1.)  Murder  to  be  puniahed  bj 
death  without  nnotuary  or  reprieve,  or  satiafiustion 
(fix.  zxi.  IS,  14;  Deut  xix.  11-*13).  Death  of  a 
ibvB  actvall/  under  the  lod,  to  be  pmiiihed  (fix. 
xxL  SO,  il). 

(S.)  DeaA  by  m^gemoe  to  be  punished  by 
daeth  (Ex.  xxL  28-30). 

(8.)  Aoadetiial  Homidde;^bB  avenger  of  blood 
to  be  eecaped  by  flight  to  the  oities  of  nlbge  tUl 
the  death  of  the  Ugh-prieet  (Num.  xxxv.  8-S8; 
Deut  tv.  41-43»  xix.  4-10). 

Ji.)  Ufiemim  Murder  to  be  expiated  by  fa^ 
t  disavowal  and  saorifioe  by  the  elders  of  the 
■aanet  dty  (Deut  xxi.  1-0). 

(6.)  AmsouU  tobe  punished  by  ka  iaMom,  or 
iwisgea  (Ex.  xzL  18,  18,  8S-86;  Ler.  xxiv.  18, 

»). 
7th  Command.    (1.)  ildbtAsr^  to  be  punished 

hf  death  of  both  ofibiiders;  the  rape  oif  a  married 
■r  betrothed  woman,  by  death  of  the  ofibndsr  (Dent, 
ixtt.  18-S7). 

(S.)  Rapeor  BtducAmfiiuk  unbetrothed vligto, 

|»  be  oompensated  by  mairisge,  with  dowiy  (80 

jhsksia),  and  without  power  of  divoree;  or,  tf  ^ 

beiifnsed,  by  payment  of  fiiU  dowry  (Ex.  xxiL  18, 

7;  Deut  xxiL  88,  99). 


e  Iflllluy  eonqoiet  diseoar^Hl  bj  the  prohibition 
tf  te  WM  of  honee.    (See  Josh.  xL  8.)    ffor  an  ex-  of  dleobedieoee  to  it  In  1  K.  x.  3^». 


(8.)  Uulntful  Maeriagu  (Inoestuous,  ete.)  to 
be  pnrH'H,  soose  by  dasth,  some  by  chikHesensss 
(Lee.  XX.). 

8th  Command.  (1.)  Tk^  to  .e  punished  by 
favlsld  or  double  vsetltution;  a  nootnmal  lobber 
migfat  be  slain  ae  an  outlaw  (Ex.  xxiL  1-4). 

(9.)  7W«Mee  and  iqjury  of  things  Isnt  to  be 
oompeneeted  (Ex.  xxU.  fr-16). 

(8.)  PereeriMM  of  Jmik%  (by  bsibee,  thienlBk 
eto.)4  and  eepeeielly  oppreeeion  of  strangers,  striot^ 
farbidden  (Ex.  xxiiL  0,  Jto.). 

(4.)  ftdeoiiNii^  to  be  punished  by  death  (Drat 
xxxv.  7). 

9th  Command.  FoUe  Witnua  to  be  puniahed 
by  Urn  taUoms  (Ex.  xxiU.  1.^;  Deut  xix.  16-91). 

Slander  of  a.  wi&*a  chastity,  by  fine  and  loss  of 
power  of  divoree  (Drat  xxii.  18, 19). 

A  ftiUer  consideration  of  the  tables  of  the  Ten 
Commandounto  ia  gifon  elsewhera.    [Txv  Oui- 

MAlfDMBniL] 

(lU.)  Laws  Judicial  akd  Comstitutioxai. 

(A)  JUBUDICnOK. 

(a.)  LoetU  Judgu  (generally  Leviiee,  aamore 
skilled  in  the  law)  appointed,  far  oedbary  matters, 
probably  by  the  people  with  approbation  of  the 
supreme  authority  (as  of  Moeee  in  the  wilderness, 
Ex.  xviU.  25;  Deut  L  15-18),  through  aU  the 
kod  (Drat  xvi  18). 

(6.)  Appeal  to  the  PrUtU  (at  the  holy  place),  or 
to  the  jvdge ;  their  sent<wncie  final,  and  to  be  ao- 
cepted  under  pain  of  death.  See  Drat  xvii.  ^18 
(oomp.  appeal  to  Moses,  Ex.  xviii.  26). 

(c)  Tuo  witnettee  (at  least)  required  in  capital 
matten  (Num.  xxxv.  80;  Drat  xvii.  6,  7). 

(d)  PuniikmefU  (exc^  by  special  command)  to 
be  penonal,  and  not  to  extend  to  the  family  (Dent 
xxiv.  16). 

Stripee  allowed  and  limited  (Drat  xxv.  1-8),  ee 
aa  to  avoid  outrage  on  the  human  frame. 

All  this  would  be  to  a  great  extrat  set  aside  ~^ 

1st  By  the  summary  Juriediction  of  the  Ui^, 
see  1  Sam.  xxii.  11-19  (Saul);  2  Sam.  xti.  1-ft, 
xiv.  4r-ll;  1  K.  UL  16-28;  which  extraded  even  to 
the  deposition  of  the  high-priest  (1  Sam.  xxiL  17, 
18;  1  K.  iL  96,  97). 

The  prsctical  difficulty  of  iU  being  carried  out  is 
sera  in  2  Sam.  xv.  S-6,  and  would  lead  of  oouns 
to  a  certain  delegation  of  hia  power. 

2d.  By  the  appointment  of  the  Seventy  (Num. 
xi.  24-80)  with  a  eolemn  religious  sanction.  In 
Uter  times  there  was  a  local  Sanhedrim  of  S8iB 
eaoh  city,  and  two  suoh  in  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the 
Great  Sanhedrim,  consisting  of  70  membesa,  berides 
the  presidmt,  who  was  to  be  the  high-priest  if  duly 
qoaUfled,  and  oontroUing  eten  the  king  and  higlih 
pricat  The  members  were  priests,  scribes  (Levites), 
and  sUen  (of  other  tribce).  A  eourt  of  snetly 
this  nature  ia  notksed,  as  appointed  to  rapreme 
power  by  Jehoahaphat    (See  8  Chr.  xix.  8-U.) 

(B.)  BoTAL  Power. 

Tko  Kmg'e  Power  UmiUd  by  the  Law,  as  witt- 
tsn  aod  famally  accepted  by  the  king:  anddlnot^ 
fabidden  to  be  deepotic*  (Drat  xvU.  14-S0| 
OQm|»  1  Sam.  x.  95).  Yet  he  had  power  of  tni»> 
tion  (to  ^Ijfth);  and  of  compulsory  eervioe  (1  Shb. 
rib.  20-U);  the  declaration  of  war  (1  Sam.  xL), 

aaiple  of  obedfaiee  to  tow  tow,  see  SBam  vfli  4,  a« 
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rte.    IhereavB  diirtiiiettnmtof  a^miUMl 
iBMi"  (3SMi.T.8(DaTid);  ft«<ki«M^' (JcmIi), 
•  K.  zi.  17);  the  remonitnmce  with 
Mog  dflwly  BOitttnmdiiutfj  (1  K.  ziL  !-•). 

fiu  Primou  tf  ik%  Cottgrtgalkm,  The 
of  the  tribes  (Me  Joih.  ix.  15)  een  to  hmne  had 
iotboritj  under  Joihue  to  aet  for  thepeopb  (eonp. 
1  Chr.  zxrii.  16-23);  end  in  the  UOer  tinMe  «<the 
pinoee  of  Judah  "  teem  to  hafe  had  power  to  eon- 
tNl  both  the  Ung  and  the  pviale  (mo  Jer.  zzfL 
10-24,  zzzTiU.  4, 6,  dw.). 

(a)  BoTAL  Revbhub.     (SeeMloh.  b.  tt. 
e.  7,  art  5».) 

(1.)  TteifA  of  prodniu, 

(2.)  Domam  had  (1  Chr.  zzvil.  28-29).  Note 
eoofleoatioa  of  oiminal'a  laud  (1  K.  oL  15). 

(8.)  Bom/  jm^mm  (1  K.  t.  17,  IS)  ohieAy  on 
fmignen  (1  K.  ix.  20-22;  2  Chr.  iL  16, 17). 

(i.)  Ftoclu  and  herdt  (1  Chr.  zzvii.  20-81). 

(5.)  TrUmtu  (gilte)  from  fbrdgn  kingi. 

(6.)  Coimntret;  Mpedall/  fan  8olomoi:*a  time 
(1  K.  z.  22,  29,  Ac). 

(lY.)  EccLUiAOTiGAL  ASD  Csbbkohial  Law. 

(A.)  Law  of  Saorificb  (oooiidered  ae  the  >ign 
and  the  afipointod  meane  of  the  union  with 
God,  on  which  the  holineei  of  the  people 
depoided). 

0  )  Obdikabt  Sacufiobs. 

(a.)  Th€  whoU  B»nU-Cfermff  (Ler.  i.)  of 
the  herd  or  the  flook;  to  be  oflbrad  oontfat- 
ually  (Ex.  xzix.  88-42);  and  the  fire  on  the 
altar  nercr  to  be  extinguished  (Ler.  ti 
8-13). 
ifi.)  The  MtairQfermg  (Ler.  ii.,  tL  14-23) 
of  ikmr,  oil,  and  franldnoaue,  unleavened, 
and  weeoned  with  salt. 
(y.)  The Peaee-Cferniff  (Lev.  iU.,  TiL  11-21) 
of  the  herd  or  the  floek;  either  a  thank- 
ofiMng,  or  a  tow,  or  fkvewill  oflRBring. 
(8.)  The  StH^Cfeiing,  or  TreapoM- Bering 
(Ler.  ir.,  ▼.,  ^). 
(a.)  For  alia  eommitted  in  ignorance 

(Ler.  !▼.). 
(6.)  For   Towi  unwittingly  made  and 
broken,   or  uncleanness    unwittingly 
contracted  (Ler.  t.). 
(e.)  For  afaa  wittingly  eommitted  (Ler. 
Ti.  1-7). 

fjL)  KeTBAOBDIMABT  SAOBUnOBS. 

(»)  M  the    Gmieeraikm  of  PHuU  (Lev. 

▼iiL,  Ix.). 
01.)  AtikePt»r^cta¥mofWimm(}m,^^y 
(y.)  AL  ilM  CItammg  ^  Ltpen  (Lev.  xilL, 

xiv.). 
(8.)  On  du  Oreai  Duff  if  AkmrnmA  (Lev. 

xvL). 
(«.)  On  ike  Great  FeeHmdt  (Lev.  zzUL). 

ffi,)  Law  of  HoLunEss  (aiWng  from  the  union 
with  God  throi^h  nwrifloe). 

(1.)  HouHEsa  OF  pBBMnm. 

(«.)  ffoHnem  of  Ik*  whole  people  m^thUdim 
of  CSod  "  (Ex.  xh[.  5,  6;  Lev.  xi.-xv.,  xvii., 
zviii. ;  Dent  xiv.  1-21)  shown  in 

{a,)  Hie  Dedication  of  the  first^nra  (Ex. 
xui.  2,  12, 18,  xzii.  29,  80,  Ae.);  and 
the  oflbring  of  aD  ilntiingi  ud  finl- 
frnitc  (Deu'.  xxvi«  etc). 
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(A.)  DlatiMtknofdeanaDdondBaBfctd 

(Lev.  xL;  Dsotxiv.). 
(«.)  PkevUon  for  purification  (Ler.  xfl^ 

xiiL,  xiv.,  XV. ;  Deui.  xxiiL  1-14). 
(dL)  LawB  •piD>^  disfigniemaii   (I^v 

xix.  27;  Deut  xiv.  1;  eompb  Dent 

zxv.  8,  egainet  ezcssslvB  eeougiog). 
(e.)  LawB  against  unnatanl 

and  InetB  (Lev.zvifi.,  xx.). 


(B)  ffoikuie  of  the  PrietU  (etnd  LeoUoe) 
(a.)  Their  oonsecnOion  (Lbv.  viiL,  ii. 

Ex.  xxix.). 
(b.)  Their  Mpedtl  qualifloatioM  and  m- 

BtriotioDS  (Lev.  xxL,  xxiL  1-0). 
(e.)  Their  rights  (Dent  xviL  im;  Kan. 

xviiL)    and   authority    (Dent.    xHL 

a-18). 

(2.)  HOLOBSS  OF  PUkGBi  AVD  TmBOB. 

(a.)  The  TabemacU  with  the  arik,  the 
the  altars,  the  bver,  the  priestiy  rdbea,  < 
(Ex.  xxv.-xxviiL,  xxx.). 

(6.)  The  Botff  Place  choeen  for  the 
Dsnt  ersotion  of  the  tabernade  (Dent.  xiL, 
xiv.  22-29),  where  only  aUsacrifioes  wcra  to 
be  oflbed,  and  all  tithes,  first-Aidta,  vows, 
etc.,  to  be  given  or  eaten. 

(3.)  HoLiBBaa  of  Timbb. 

(a.)  The  SaUatk  (Ex.  xx.  0-11,  zxIB.  i% 

ete.). 
03.)  Tke  Bathaikal  Tear  (b.  xxiiL  10,  U 

Lev.  XXV.  1-7,  ^). 
(7.)  Tke  Teat  of  Jukike  (Lev.  zir.  8-16h 

Ae.). 
(8.)  7Ae  Pamooer  (Ex.  xH.  8-87;  Lev.  xzHL 

4-14). 
(ff.)  2%e  /Vuf  ^  Weeke  (Pcntoeoet)  (Ler. 

zxiii.  15,  ^h 
{(,)  Tke  Feaat  ^  TvJbtrmuim  (Lev.  TidS^ 

88-48). 
(iy.)  Tke   Fead  ^  TVwiycfi  (Ler.  zsliL 

28-25). 
(0.)  7Ae  2%  ^  JloaeaMiK  (Lev.  zxHL  98- 

82,  Ae.). 
On  thie  pert  of  the  eal^ect,  eee  FsniTAUi^ 
PBOttm,  Tabbbbaolb,  Sacbifigb,  ete. 

Such  ie  the  substance  of  the  Mosaic  Law;  ite 
details  most  be  studied  under  their  serend  heada; 
and  their  Aill  comprebensbn  requires  a  constant 
reftnnoe  to  the  drcumstancee,  physical  and  OKinl, 
of  the  nation,  and  a  comparison  with  the  eoive- 
eponding  ordinanoee  of  other  ancient  codes. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  whole  is  ite  Trbo- 
cxATio  Crabactsr,  its  reference  (that  is)  of  aO 
action  and  thoughts  of  men  dl»ree<^  omd  n 
ofe/y  to  the  will  of  (Sod.  AH  kw.  Indeed, 
ultimately  make  this  reference.  If  it  bases 
on  the  saerednees  of  human  authority,  il  moil 
finally  trsce  that  authority  to  God*s  appointment; 
if  on  the  righte  of  the  individual  and  the  need  of 
protecting  them,  It  must  consider  these  righte  ae 
inherent  and  escred,  beeauae  implanted  by  the  hand 
of  the  Creator.  But  it  Is  characteristie  of  the 
Mosaic  Iaw,  ae  aim  of  aD  Biblical  history  and 
prophecy,  that  It  passes  over  all  the  intemiediate 
stepe,  and  refers  at  once  to  God's  commandment  ae 
the  foundation  of  all  human  duty.  Hie  key  to  H 
is  (bund  in  the  ever-reeurring  (bnaula,  **  Te  shall 
observe  all  theee  statutes;  I  am  the  Lord.** 

It  fbUows  ftom  thie,  that  it  is  to  be  nvprdei 
not  meie^  as  a  law,  that  Is,  a  rale  of  eoudnol 
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oo  kaown  trntli  aud  Mkumriedged  uitlioiity 
Mt  tin  as  %  Revelatiim  qf  God'$  mtiure  and  hi* 
iiliniMrinni  la  this  view  of  li,  OBon  putku- 
hriy,  liM  ite  ooniMdlioa  with  tiia  rat  of  Iho  Old 
Totamairt.  A«Akv,  UkdofiBUe  and  (gwcnUy 
ipcaUng)  final;  aa  a  nvalatkio,  it  ia  tiia  b^gbwiBg 
af  th«  gMt  ayalcm  of  propha^,  aod  indeed  bean 
wilUD  itadtf  the  marka  of  gndnal  defebpment, 
ftom  the  fiist  aimpb  deoiantion  («« I  am  the  Lord 
Ihy  Ckxi")  in  Eiodua  to  the  fiiU  and  aoltom  daob- 
niioa  of  hie  natnro  and  wiU  in  Deotarooomy. 
With  thia  peouiiar  chanotv  of  refebtaon  atanped 
upon  it,  It  nataraflj  aaoenda  from  niie  to  prindple, 
and  ftg^uda  all  goodnOH  hi  man  aa  the  ihadowof 
the  Dtvina  attributea,  «  Ye  ahaU  be  holj:  Ibr  I  the 
Lcfd  joar  God  am  )iloij  '*  (Ler.  xiz.  S,  Ac;  eomp. 
Matt  T.  48). 

Bat  thia  tlieoontio  chaiaoter  of  the  Law  dependa 
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rily  on  the  beU^  m  God^  aa  not  oolj  the 
Oaator  and  Suatainer  ef  the  world,  but  aa,  by 
qieeial  oovenant,  (ke  head  of  Ike  JewUk  nataoH. 
It  la  noi  hideed  doubted  that  He  la  ^he  Uog  of  aU 
the  earth,  and  that  aU  earthly  authority  ia  derived 
Iram  Him;  but  here  again,  in  the  oaae  of  the 
lanaliteL  the  intermediate  ateoa  ara  ail  buticnored. 
and  the  people  at  onee  brought  fiwe  to  Am  with 
Him  aa  their  ruler.  It  is  to  be  eipecially  noticed, 
thai  God'a  dahn  (ao  to  apeak)  on  theb  allegiance 
ia  baaed  not  on  1^  power  or  wisdom,  but  on  liia 
a^MolBl  mercy  in  being  tlieir  Saviour  from  Egyp- 
tiaa  bondage.  Because  tlwy  were  made  free  by 
Him,  tfaerSbre  they  became  his  aeiranta  (oomp. 
Bon.TL  19-22);  and  the  dedaratkm,  which  stands 
a*  the  openinj^  ofthelawl8*'Iamtbe  Lord  tby 
God,  wkieh  brought  UueotUofthe  land  ofmgjfpt,"' 
(Camp,  also  the  resaon  given  for  the  obeenration 
of  the  Sebbath  hi  Dent  t.  15;  and  the  hiatorical 
pmlMM  of  the  ddifcry  of  the  second  kw  (Deut. 
L-JiL);  of  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  by  Joshua 
(Joah.  vdw.  1-ia) ;  aod  of  the  rebuke  of  Samuel  at 
the  eatabliahment  of  the  kingdom  (1  Sam.  zii. 

This  immedbte  referenoe  to  God  as  their  king 
m  dsaily  seen  as  the  groundwork  of  their  whole 
polity.  The  foundatkm  of  the  whole  bw  of  land, 
and  of  its  remarkable  provisioDs  against  alienation, 
Km  in  the  declaration,  <*  The  land  ia  mine,  and  ye 
BTOslnngefB  and  aqjonmers  with  me"  (Lev.  xzv. 
tt).  Am  in  andent  Rome,  aU  land  belonged  prop- 
a^y  to  the  state,  and  nnder  the  feudal  systsm  in 
madlssval  Europe  to  the  king;  ao  hi  the  Jewish 
law  the  true  ownership  lay  in  Jehovah  afene.  The 
my  ayatem  of  tlUiee  embodied  only  a  peculiar  form 
if  a  tribute  to  their  king,  such  as  they  were  Auniliar 
lith  in  Egypt  (ece  (Sen.  zlviL  23-^);  and  the 
ilaiiit^  of  the  first-fruits,  with  the  remarkable 
dsehvOaon  by  whieh  it  waa  accompanied  (see  Deut 
sivL  6-10),  ia  *  direet  acknowledgment  of  (Sod'a 
tammdiate  aoversignty.  And,  aa  Uie  hmd,  aa  ako 
the  oenona  of  the  IsraelitM  are  dechred  to  be  the 
abeoiute  property  of  the  Lord,  by  the  dedieation 
sad  ransom  of  the  first-born  (Ea.  xiii.  2^13,  ^), 
bf  the  payment  of  the  halMiekel  at  the  numbering 
3f  the  people,  ^  aa  a  ransom  for  thehr  souls  to  the 
Loni"  (Ex.  XXX.  11-16);  and  by  the  Umitatbn  of 
pownr  over  Hebrew  sbves,  aa  oontrasted  with  the 
■^yT?lii^ff  maatership  permitted  ow  the  heathen 
and  the  sqjoumer  (Lev.  uv.  8(Mfi). 

Aom  thie  theocratie  natnre  of  the  law  foUov 
hsportans  deductiona  with  regard  to  (a)  the  view 
vhleb  a  takea  of  poUtleal  aoeiety;  (b,  ,:jb  extent 
rftha  aoope  of  the  law;  (c)  the  penalties  by  whieh 
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It  ii  enfoned;  and  («l)  the  eharsoter  whieh  H 
to  imprem  on  the  people. 

(a.)  The  bam  iff  human  tocUtff  ia  onIinaril|y 
aoqglit,  by  law  or  philoaophy,  either  in  the  rights 
of  &  individual,  and  the  partial  delegation  of  thsB 
to  political  authorities;  or  in  the  mutual  needa  of 
men,  and  the  relatione  which  apriog  iroro  them; 
or  in  the  actoal  existenoe  of  power  of  man  over 
man,  whether  eriaing  from  natural  relationship,  or 
ftmn  benefits  oonfoned,  or  torn,  physical  or  intel- 
i«**-^«^  ascendency.  The  maintenance  of  society  ia 
auBooaed  to  denend  on  a  **  ■ni»ial  aomnact  '*  between 
governors  end  sulyects;  a  oompact,  true  as  an  ab- 
stract idea,  but  untrue  if  supposed  to  have  been  a 
histciieal  reality.  The  Mosaic  Lawseeks  the  bealB 
of  its  polity,  first,  in  the  absolute  eovereignty  of 
God,  next  in  the  relationship  of  each  indivUlual  to 
(jod,  and  through  God  to  hia  countrymen.  It  ia 
clear  that  such  a  doctrine,  while  it  contradicts  none 
of  the  common  theoriee,  yet  lies  beneath  them  all, 
and  shows  why  each  of  them,  being  only  a  secondary 
deduction  from  an  ultimate  truth,  cannot  be  in 
itielf  aufiScient;  and,  if  it  chum  to  be  the  whole 
truth,  will  becoiae  an  absurdity.  It  is  the  doctrine 
which  is  iusisted  upon  and  developed  in  the  whole 
series  of  prophecy;  and  which  is  brought  to  its 
perfection  only  when  applied  to  that  univenal  and 
spiritual  kingdom  for  which  the  Mosaic  system  waa 
a  preparation. 

{b.)  The  Law,  aa  proceeding  directly  from  God, 
and  referring  directly  to  Him,  is  necessarily  aboo' 
hcte  tti  iU  svprtmacg  and  mUimUed  m  U$  tccpe. 

It  is  suprsme  over  the  governors,  aa  bemg  only 
the  drifgatea  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  it  is  incom. 
patible  with  any  despotic  authority  in  them.  Thia 
ia  seen  in  its  UmitaUon  of  the  power  of  the  maater 
over  the  slave,  in  the  rmtrictioos  laid  on  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  ordination  of  the  **  manner  of  the 
kingdom'*  (Deut  xvlL  14-20;  comp.  1  Sam.  x. 
25).  By  its  establishment  of  the  hereditary  priest- 
hood side  by  side  with  the  authoiity  of  the  heads 
of  tribes  0*the  princes"),  and  the  subsequent 
sovereignty  of  the  king,  it  provides  a  balance  of 
powers,  all  of  which  are  regarded  as  subordinate, 
llie  abeoiute  sovereignty  of  Jehovah  ii  asserted  in 
the  earlier  times  in  the  dictatonhip  of  the  judge; 
but  much  more  deariy  mider  the  kingdom  by  the 
spiritual  commission  of  the  prophet  By  hie  re- 
bukes of  priests,  princes,  and  kings,  for  abuaa  of 
their  power,  be  waa  not  only  defending  nligiou 
and  morality,  but  also  maintainiqg  the  divim^- 
appointed  conatitution  of  Israel.  On  the  othei 
hand,  it  is  supreme  over  the  governed,  reoqgniiias 
no  inherent  rights  in  the  individual,  as  prevailing 
against,  or  limiting  the  hiw.  It  is  therefore  un- 
limited in  its  scope.  There  is  in  it  no  recognition, 
such  as  is  fiuniliar  to  us,  that  there  ia  one  dam  ef 
actiona  directly  subject  to  the  coercive  power  of  law, 
while  other  classee  of  f^oiffs  and  the  whole  reahn 
of  thought  are  to  be  indirectly  guided  by  moral 
aod  spiritual  influence.  Nor  is  there  any  distiniy 
tion  of  the  tempoml  authority  which  wieUs  the 
former  power,  from  the  spiritual  authority  to  which 
^flftngiy  the  other.  In  fiiet  these  distinctkms  woold 
have  been  incompatible  with  the  character  and  oIk 
Jeeta  of  the  law.  They  depend  partly  on  the  want 
of  stesight  and  power  m  the  lawgiver;  they  could 
base  JO  pbce  in  a  ayatem  traced  directly  to  (Sod: 
they  depeid  ako  partly  on  the  freedom  which  ha* 
longs  to  the  manhood  of  our  race;  they  oouU  oof 
tbenfoia  be  appropriate  to  the  'nom  impsHael 
psriod  of  its  youth. 
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Thus  the  Law  ngiiktoA  the  whole  lift  of  an 
bnelite.  His  houie,  his  dren,  and  hie  food,  hie 
iomeetio  armngements  and  the  diatributkm  of  hie 
property,  all  were  determined.  In  the  Uwb  of  the 
irieoae  of  debit,  and  the  prohibition  of  nenry,  the 
Aetates  of  lelf-intereit  md  the  natuxal  eoone  of 
eommercial  traoHctiona  are  itenily  eheeked.  Hie 
■etiont  were  rewarded  and  poniiiied  with  great 
■jnnteneee  and  ttrictneM;  and  thai  aeeording  lo 
the  standard,  not  of  their  eonseqaenoes,  but  of 
their  intrinsic  morality;  so  thai,  for  eiampla,  foml- 
wiion  and  adultery  were  as  severely  Tisiied  as  theft 
or  mnrder.  Hit  religions  wonhip  was  defined  and 
enforced  in  an  ehiborate  and  vnceaslng  eetemonial. 
In  all  things  it  is  cleor,  thati  if  men  submitted  to 
It  merely  as  a  law,  impoeed  under  penalties  by  an 
favnisiible  authority,  and  did  not  regard  it  as  a 
msans  to  the  knowledge  and  lore  of  God,  and  a 
preparation  for  his  redemption,  it  would  well  de- 
sarre  from  Fsrselites  the  description  given  of  it  by 
84.  Peter  (Acts  xv.  10),  as  *<a  yoke  which  neither 
they  nor  their  fathers  were  able  to  bear.** 

(c.)  7%e  penaltiea  and  rewnrdi  by  whieh  the 
I^  b  enforced  are  such  aa  depend  on  the  direct 
theocracy.  With  r^rd  to  indlTidual  actions,  it 
■my  be  noticed  thai,  as  generally  some  penalUee  are 
Infficted  by  the  subordinate,  and  some  only  by  the 
■opreroe  authority,  so  among  the  Israelites  some 
poudties  came  from  the  hand  of  man,  some  directly 
from  the  providence  of  God.  So  much  is  this  the 
ease,  that  it  often  seems  doubtful  whether  the  threat 
thai  a  "  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  Israel  '*  refers 
to  outlawry  and  excommunication,  or  to  such  mi- 
raculous punifibments  as  those  of  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
or  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  In  dealing  with 
the  nation  at  htrge,  Moses,  r^guUriy  and  as  a  mai- 
ter  of  course,  refers  for  punishments  and  rewards 
to  the  providence  of  God.  This  is  seen,  not  only 
in  the  great  blessing  and  curse  whieh  enforces  the 
Uw  as  a  whole,  but  also  in  speehd  instances,  as,  for 
exampk^  in  the  promise  of  unusual  fhrtility  to  eom- 
pensate  for  the  sabbatical  year,  and  of  safety  of  the 
country  from  attack  when  left  undefended  ai  the 
three  great  festivals.  Whether  these  were  to  come 
from  natural  causes,  i.  e.  laws  of  his  providence, 
which  we  can  understand  and  foresee,  or  fhom  causes 
supernatural,  i.  e.  incompr^ensible  and  inscrutable 
to  us,  is  not  in  any  case  hud  down,  nor  indeed  does 
*t  afl^  this  principle  of  the  Law. 

The  bearing  of  this  principle  on  the  inquiry  aa 
to  the  revelation  ofa/uhtre  Hfe  in  the  Pentateuch 
IS  easily  seen.  So  f^  as  the  Law  deals  with  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  it  is  obvious  that  its  penalties 
and  rewards  could  only  refer  to  this  lifh,  in  which 
alone  the  nation  exists.  So  fkr  as  it  rebtes  to  suJi 
uidividual  acts  as  are  generally  cognistble  by  human 
law,  and  capable  of  temporal  punishments,  no  one 
would  expect  thai  its  divine  origin  should  neees- 
ritate  any  refisrenoe  to  the  world  to  come.  But  the 
sphere  of  moral  and  religious  aeihm  and  thought 
lo  whieh  it  extends  is  beyond  the  eqgnisanoe  of 
human  laws,  and  the  scope  of  their  ordinary  penal- 
tiea,  and  b  therefore  kA  by  them  to  the  reteibution 
sf  God's  Inscrutable  Justice,  which,  being  bnl  im- 
perfbetly  seen  here,  b  eoniemplated  especially  as 
exercised  in  a  ftiture  state.  Hence  arises  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  direct  revebtion  of  thb  flitnre  state 
m  the  Mosaic  Law.  Such  a  revdaiion  b  oertamly 
BOi  giv«n.  Warburton  (in  hb  JXfrine  Legation  of 
Vosef )  even  builds  on  its  non-existence  an  kc^- 
IMbI  for  the  supernatural  power  and  eommiaslon 
•i  IIm  bw-giver,  who  could  promise  and  threaten 
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reCilhotlon  from  the  prwidence  of  God  in  Ifels  Bfe^, 
and  sabmil  hb  predietiona  to  the  teat  of  mHuL 
euLpettanee.  Hie  truth  seems  to  be  thai,  fan  •  Imi 
whieh  ^iperis  dhfwUy  lo  God  himadf  for  Ha  an- 
theiily  and  Ita  sanetioB,  there  eannot  be  llHl 
line  of  damareatlon  between  thb  lift  and  the 
whieh  b  drawn  for  thoae  whoee  power  b  Dmilsd  by 
the  grave.  Our  Lord  haa  taught  us  (Malt  ntt. 
SI,  89)  thai  in  th&  vei7  revebtion  of  God  aa  the 
M  God  of  Abndiam  and  Ismo  and  Jacob,"  th« 
promise  of  immortaUly  and  fMnre  ntrfbution  ww 
impBoltly  eonlained.  We  may  apply  thb  dedai*- 
t&on  even  more  strongly  to  a  bw  m  which  God  waa 
revealed  as  entering  into  covenant  with  bred,  and 
in  them  drawing  mankind  directly  under  hb  ka* 
mediale  govemment  Hb  blessings  and  cunes,  by 
the  very  fiiei  thai  they  came  fh>m  Him,  wiodd  he 
fen  to  be  nnlhnHed  by  time;  and  the  pfcdn  and 
immedble  ftalfilimeni,  which  they  fbund  in  '.1  b  H!^, 
would  be  accepted  as  an  earnest  of  a  deeper,  thoi^sh 
more  mysterious  completion  In  the  worid  to  eom5 
Bui  the  time  for  the  clear  revebtion  of  thb  truth 
was  not  yel  c(«ie,  and  therefore,  whife  the  Aitara 
lift  and  its  retribution  b  implied,  yet  the  rewards 
and  penalties  of  the  present  1&  are  those  which  are 
phdnly  heM  out  and  praetioally  dwelt  upon. 

*  Moees  was  of  eoons  acquainted  with  thn 
doctrine  of  a  iuturs  state  of  rewards  and  poniah- 
ments  as  heU  by  the  ligypibns.  Thb  embraeed 
the  foUowing  particnbcs.  (1.)  The  lontioued  cxisl- 
enoe  of  the  soul  after  death.  (3.)  The  ^"""^'^tt 
descent  of  every  soul,  at  dsaih,  into  HiMles,  or  the 
underworkL  (3.)  The  inspection  of  the  soal  in 
Hadee  by  judges  and  tests,  with  a  view  to  detonnnia 
its  moral  eharacter.  (4.)  Hie  remanding  of  tfaa 
wicked  fhnn  Hadea  to  a  degraded  form  of  exblmca 
hi  thb  worid,  aa  for  instance,  in  the  body  of  a  pig 
(5.)  The  progrees  of  the  Justified,  through  varioas 
experiencea,  sometimes  pugatorial,  up  to  the  £^- 
Slum  of  the  gods.  (6.)  A  final  judgment  and  th« 
condemnation  of  the  inconigibly  wicked.  (7.)  Hm 
reunion  of  the  justifled  soul  with  its  mummlflad 
body.  (See  ^iU.iSacra,  January  1868,  p.  69.)  Ae- 
eording to  Egyptian  theology  the  fntose  eonditiop 
of  the  soul  was  determined  by  its  eondud  in  the 
present  life.  The  Israelites  must  have  been  fomillar 
with  the  same  prindpb;  and  the  abeenee  of  an 
explieii  statement  of  H  in  their  Law  may  be  n»> 
counted  for  by  the  foci  thai  it  bebnged  lo  Iha 
sphere  of  iheciogy  rather  than  of  kgiabtion,  ssid 
was  assumed  throughout  as  the  basb  of  the  gov- 
cmmcni  of  the  spirUual,  holy,  and  eternal  Jehmah 

J.  P.  T. 

(dL)  Bui  pertiaps  the  moot  Important  eonseqneaes 
of  the  Iheooalfe  natnre  of  the  Law  was  the/wenfar 
eharaettr  rfgoodneat  which  II  sought  to  M^preas 
on  A«  JMcpb.  Goodness  In  Ha  rebtion  lo  man 
takee  the  fonns  of  righteousness  and  feve;  in  Hs 
independence  of  all  r^itlon,  the  fonn  of  purity,  and 
in  iU  rebtion  to  God,  thai  of  piety.  Laws,  whiea 
eontempbte  men  ehbifly  In  their  mutual  rebtjom, 
endeavor  lo  snforee  f  r  proteet  in  them  the  int  tmt 
qualities;  the  Mosaie  Law,  beginning  with  piety, 
aa  its  first  ot^feet,  ivforeee  meet  emphatieally  the 
purity  essential  to  Jioae  who»  by  their  unton  wHh 
God,  have  reeovered  the  hope  of  Intrinsb  goodneat 
while  it  views  fightcoosness  and  love  ratto*  aa  dt 
ductions  fWxm  time  than  as  independent  oljnela 
Not  thai  it  nefrlects  thsseqnaUUes;  on  tlieeos^ 
trary  it  b  f^D  of  preeepts  which  show  a  hisfh  eon 
cepiion  and  tender  care  of  our  rebtive  dutbi  Ic 
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■mi;*  bat  thaw  ma  hardly  to  ealM  iU  diilui- 
gaUiiiig  fiMltini.  It  ii  moft  instrao^Te  to  reftr 
to  the  religious  prafiice  of  the  Law  in  Dent.  vL-xi. 
(specially  to  vi.  4-13),  where  all  is  baaed  on  the 
irrt  gnat  eommaodment,  and  to  obeeruB  the  aub- 
afdinate  and  dependent  oharaeter  of  **the  eeoond 
thai  is  like  onto  it,'  — '<Thoa  shalt  lore  thy 
Bsigfabor  as  thyself;  I  am  the  Lord'*  (Ley.  ziz.  18). 
On  the  oontraiy,  the  care  for  the  purity  of  the 
people  stands  out  remarkably,  not  ooly  in  the  en- 
fixoement  of  ceremonial  **  cleanness,"  and  the  mul- 
cttode  of  precautions  or  remedies  against  any  breach 
ef  it,  but  also  in  the  severity  of  tlie  laws  against 
eenaaality  and  self-pollMt^on,  a  severity  which  dis- 
i^Tigiit«iM«  the  Mosaic  code  bafore  all  otheri  ancient 
and  modem.  In  puniabing  these  sins,  aa  committed 
•gainat  a  mitn's  own  idf,  without  reference  to  th«r 
cAet  on  otheis,  and  in  recognistng  purity  as  having 
a  sabstantive  ralue  and  gki^,  it  aets  up  a  standard 
of  indiTidual  morality,  such  as,  even  in  Greece  and 
Aeme,  philosophy  reserved  for  its  most  esoteric 
Isaehing. 

Now  in  aU  this  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  appeal 
to  not  to  any  dignity  of  human  nature,  but  to  the 
eUigations  of  communion  with  a  Holy  God.  llie 
snbofdination,  therefore,  of  this  idea  also  to  the 
leligioua  idea  is  enforced;  and  so  long  as  the  due 
enpremaey  of  the  latter  was  preserved,  all  other 
duties  would  find  their  places  in  proper  harmony. 
Bat  the  usurpation  of  that  supremacy  in  practice 
bj  the  idea  of  personal  and  national  sanctity  was 
Ibat  which  gave  its  peeuUar  color  to  the  Jewish 
bi  that  character  there  was  intense 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice;  there  was  a 
high  standard  of  personal  holiness,  and  connected 
with  these  an  ardent  feeling  of  nationality,  based 
SB  a  great  idea,  and,  therefore,  finding  its  vent  in 
tMr  proverbial  ipiiit  of  proeelytism.  But  there 
vaa  also  a  spirit  of  contempt  for  all  unbelievers, 
and  a  forgetAilneas  of  the  existence  of  any  duties 
sowards  &em,  wliich  gave  even  to  their  religion  an 
antagonistic  spirit,  and  degraded  it  in  after-times 
j»  a  ground  of  national  sdf-glorification.  It  is  to 
je  tneed  to  a  natural,  though  not  justifiable  per- 
icnion  of  the  law,  by  those  who  made  it  their  all; 
^nd  both  in  its  strength  and  its  weaknesses  it  has 
^appeared  remarkably  among  those  Christians  who 
have  dwelt  on  the  0.  T.  to  &  neglect  of  the  New. 

It  is  evident  that  this  characteristic  of  the 
bnelites  would  tend  to  preserve  the  teclusion 
whieh,  under  God's  providence,  was  intended  for 
thsn,  and  would  in  its  turn  be  fostered  by  it.  We 
msf  notice,  in  eonneotion  with  this  part  of  the 
sal^feet,  many  subordmate  provisions  tending  to  the 
nme  direction.  Suoh  are  the  establishment  of  an 
agrienltnrsl  basis  of  sodety  and  property,  and  the 
provision  against  its  aecnmnlation  in  a  few  hands; 
Ihe  disoonragement  of  oommeroe  by  the  strict  Uws 
SB  to  usury,  and  of  foreign  conquest  by  the  laws 
against  the  maintenance  of  horses  and  chariots;  as 
well  aa  the  direct  prohibition  of  intermarriage  with 
Uelaters,  and  the  indinet  preventfon  of  all  familiar 
intsnoarse  with  them  by  the  laws  aa  to  meats — all 
these  things  tended  to  impress  on  the  Israeliiish 
polity  a  ^siaeter  of  permanence,  stability,  and 
aomparatlve  isolation.  like  the  nature  and  posi- 
tion of  the  ooontry  to  whicn  it  was  in  great 
Bsaeuru  adapted,  it  was  intended  to  preserve  in 
parity  the  witness  borne  by  brael  for  God  in  the 
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darimesB  of  heathenism,  until  the  time  should  eonii 
for  the  gathering  in  of  all  nations  to  ei^oy  the 
bicsaing  promised  to  Abraliam. 

III.  In  considering  the  relation  of  the  Law  le 
the  fbture,  it  is  important  to  be  guided  by  tlw 
general  principle  laid  down  in  Heb.  vii.  19,  **  The 
Law  made  nothing  peifoct'*  {oMy  irtXtlmvw  4 
N^/Mt)<  This  principle  will  be  applied  in  differeot 
degrees  to  its  bearing  (a)  on  the  ailer  history  of 
the  Jewish  oommonwealth  before  the  coming  of 
Christ;  {h)  on  the  ooming  of  our  Lord  Iliuuelf; 
and  (c)  on  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel. 

(a.)  To  that  aftoivhistory  the  Law  was,  to  • 
great  extent,  the  key;  for  in  ceremonial  and  crim- 
inal law  it  was  eomplste  and  final;  while,  even  in 
dvil  and  constitutional  law,  it  laid  down  deaify 
the  general  prindpies  to  be  afterwards  more  fuUy 
developed.  It  waa  indeed  often  neglected,  and  evea 
forgotten.  Its  fundamental  assertion  of  the  Thtt*- 
oenej  was  violated  by  the  constant  lapses  into 
idolatry,  and  its  provisions  for  the  good  of  man 
oi'erwbelmed  by  the  natural  course  of  human 
sdfishneas  (Jer.  zxziv.  1^17);  till  at  last,  in  the 
reign  of  Jostah,  its  very  existence  was  unknown, 
and  its  discovery  was  to  the  king  and  the  people  aa 
a  second  publication;  yet  still  it  formed  the  stan- 
dard from  which  they  knovnngly  departed,  and  to 
which  they  constantly  returned ;  and  to  it  there- 
fore all  which  was  peculiar  in  their  national  and 
individual  character  was  due.  Its  direct  influeooe 
was  probably  greatest  in  the  periods  before  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom,  and  after  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity.  The  last  act  of  Joshua  was  to 
bind  the  Israelites  to  it  as  the  charter  of  thdr 
occupation  of  the  eonquered  land  (Josh.  xxiv. 
S4-27);  and,  in  the  semi-anaruhical  period  of  the 
judges,  the  Law  and  the  Tftbemacle  were  the  only 
centres  of  anything  like  national  unity.  The 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  was  due  to  an  impa- 
tience of  this  podtion,  and  a  desire  for  a  vinble 
and  personal  centre  of  authority,  much  the  same  in 
nature  as  that  which  plunged  them  so  often  i» 
idolatry.  Tlie  people  were  warned  (1  Sam.  xiL 
6-25)  that  it  involved  much  danger  of  their  for- 
getting and  rejecting  the  main  principle  of  the 
Uw^that  "Jehovah  their  God  was  their  King." 
The  truth  of  the  prediction  was  soon  shown.  Ei«m 
under  Solomon,  as  soon  as  the  monarchy  became 
one  of  great  splendor  and  power,  it  assumed  a 
heathenish  and  pdythdstio  character,  breaking  the 
Law,  both  by  its  dishonor  towards  God,  and  its 
forbidden  tyranny  over  man.  Indeed  if  the  Law 
waa  looked  upon  as  a  collection  of  abstract  rules, 
and  not  aa  a  means  of  knowledge  of  a  Personal 
God,  it  was  inevitable  that  it  should  be  over- 
borne  by  the  presence  of  a  visible  and  personal 
authority. 

llkerefore  it  was,  that  tttaa  the  time  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  began  the  prophetie  offloe. 
Its  ol^t  was  to  enforce  and  to  perfect  the  Law,  by 
bearing  witness  to  the  great  truths  on  which  it  was 
built,  namdy,  the  truth  of  God's  government  over 
all,  Ungs,  priests,  and  people  alike,  and  the  eon- 
sequent  certainty  of  a  righteous  retribution.  It  is 
plain  that  at  the  same  time  this  witness  went  for 
beyond  the  Law  as  a  definite  code  of  institutions. 
It  dwelt  Ather  on  its  great  principles,  which  were 
to  transcend  the  special  forms  in  whidi  they  wen 
embodied.  It  fkequeutly  contrasted  (as  in  Is.  1., 
etc.)  the  external  observance'  of  form  with  tb« 
spiritaal  homage  of  the  heatt  It  tended  there> 
fan,  at  least  indirsetly,  to  the  lim*iilMB, 
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ic  tht  well<4nown  oonttui  dntwn  by  Jeremiah,  the 
Lmt  writteD  on  the  tablet  of  etone  should  give 
place  to  a  new  Covenant,  depending  on  a  lav 
written  on  the  heart,  and  theraftve  ooerdve  no 
longer  (Jer.  ixzi.  31-^4).  In  this  thajr  did  but 
mnj  out  the  prediction  of  the  Lav  itnlf  (Deut 
ifiii  &-9S),  and  prepare  the  way  far  <«  the  Pnphet" 
who  was  to  come. 

Still  the  Law  remained  as  the  distinetiTe  standard 
ef  the  people.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  after  the 
Mparstion,  the  deliberate  r^ection  of  its  leading 
principles  by  Jeroboam  and  his  successors  was  the 
leginning  of  a  grsdual  declension  into  idolatry  and 
heathenism.  But  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  the  very 
diflsion  of  the  monarchy  ind  consequent  diminu> 
tfoD  of  its  splendor,  and  the  need  of  a  principle  to 
wmmi  against  the  superior  material  power  of  Israel, 
braught  out  the  Law  (mce  more  in  increased  hcHior 
and  influence.  In  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat  we 
And,  for  the  first  time,  that  it  was  taken  by  the 
Lerites  in  their  circuits  through  the  land,  and  the 
people  Uught  by  it  (3  Chr.  zrii.  9).  We  find  it 
cspociaUy  spoken  of  in  the  oath  taken  by  the  king 
Mat  his  pillar**  in  the  Temple,  and  made  the  stan- 
dard of  reference  in  the  reformations  of  Hesekiah 
and  Josiah  (2  K.  xi.  14,  irlX  3 ;  2  Chr.  zxx.,  zzziv. 
14-31). 

Far  more  was  this  the  es«  after  the  Captivity. 
Tlie  revival  of  the  existence  of  Isrsel  was  hallowed 
by  the  new  and  solemn  publication  of  the  Law  by 
Eisra,  and  the  instituticm  of  the  synagogues,  through 
iriiich  it  became  deeply  and  fiunillarly  known. 
[Ezra.]  The  loss  of  the  independent  monarchy, 
and  the  cessation  of  prophecy,  both  combuied  to 
throw  the  Jews  back  upon  the  Law  alone,  as  their 
only  distinctive  pledge  of  nationality,  and  sure 
guide  to  truth.  I'he  more  they  mingled  with  the 
other  subject-nations  under  the  Fenian  and  Grecian 
empires,  the  more  eageriy  they  clung  to  it  as  their 
distinction  and  safeguard ;  and  opening  the  knowl- 
edge of  it  to  the  heathen,  by  the  translation  of  the 
LXX.,  based  on  it  their  proverbial  eagerness  to 
frosel}'tize.  This  k)ve  for  the  Law,  rather  than 
any  alMtract  patriotism,  was  the  strength  of  the 
Maceabean  struggle  against  the  Syrians,**  and  the 
success  of  that  struggle,  enthroning  a  Levitical 
nower,  deepened  the  feeling  from  which  it  sprang. 
X  so  entered  into  the  heart  of  the  people  that  open 
Mlatry  became  impossible.  The  certainty  and 
authority  of  the  Law's  commandments  amidst  the 
perplexities  of  paganism,  and  the  spirituality  of  its 
doctrine  as  contrasted  with  sensual  and  carnal 
idolatries,  were  the  &vorite  boast  of  the  Jew,  and 
the  secret  of  his  influence  among  the  heathen.  The 
Law  thus  became  the  moulding  influence  of  the 
Jewish  character;  and,  instead  of  being  k)oked 
upon  as  subsidiary  to  the  promise,  and  a  means  to 
Its  fulfillment,  was  exalted  to  supreme  importance 
sa  at  once  a  means  and  a  pledge  of  national  and 
indiridual  sanctity. 

This  feeling  laid  hold  of  and  satisfied  the  mass 
of  the  people,  harmonizing  as  it  did  with  their 
ef«r»increasing  spirit  of  an  almost  fanatic  nation- 
ality, until  the  destruction  of  the  city.  The  Phari- 
nes,  truly  representing  the  chief  strength  of  Uie 
people,  systematised  this  feeling;  they  gave  it  fresh 
Bod,  and  assumed  a  predominant  leadership  over 
H  by  the  floating  mass  of  tmdition  which  they 
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gradually  aeeamnbted  around  the  Law  as  a  i  u^ 
The  popuUr  use  of  the  word  ^  kwlera  **  (KMytee 
as  a  term  of  contempt  (Acts  IL  23;  1  Cor.  ix.  91 
fi>r  the  heathen,  end  even  fcr  the  uneducated 
of  their  lblk>wen  (John  viL  49),  marked  and 
typed  their  principle. 

Against  thjs  idobtiy  of  the  Uw  (whieh  when 
imputed  into  the  Christian  Church  is  described  and 
vehemently  denounced  by  St  Paul),  there  were  twa 
reactions.  Tbe  first  waa  thai  of  the  Sadducebs, 
one  whieh  had  its  basis,  according  to  common  ti»- 
dition,  in  the  idea  of  a  higher  k>ve  and  servkse  of 
God,  independent  of  the  Law  and  its  sanctions ;  but 
which  degeneiated  into  a  speculative  infidelity,  and 
an  anti-national  system  of  politics,  and  whieh 
probably  had  but  little  hoU  of  the  people.  The 
other,  that  of  the  EsaxifBa,  was  an  attempt  to 
burst  the  bonds  of  the  formal  law,  and  assert  ils 
ideas  hi  aU  fhllness,  ikeedom,  and  purity.  In  ila 
practical  form  it  assumed  the  character  of  high  and 
ascetic  devotum  to  God;  its  specuktive  guise  is 
seen  in  the  school  of  Philo.  as  a  teodeucy  nol 
merely  to  treat  the  commands  and  history  of  the 
Law  on  a  symbolical  principle,  but  actaaUy  to 
allegorise  them  ii.to  mere  abstnetions.  In  neithsr 
form  could  it  be  permanent,  because  it  had  no 
sufiiuient  relation  to  the  needs  and  realities  of 
humsK  nature,  or  to  the  penonal  Sul^eet  of  aU  tlM 
Jewish  promises;  but  it  was  still  a  declaration  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  Law  in  itadf,  and  a  prepam- 
tion  fw  its  absorption  into  a  higher  principle  of 
unity.  Such  was  the  history  of  the  Law  before  the 
coming  of  Christ  It  was  full  of  eflect  and  bieasing, 
when  used  as  a  means;  it  became  hollow  and  in- 
sufficient, when  made  an  end. 

(6.)  The  relation  of  the  Law  to  the  advent  of 
Christ  is  also  bud  dovrn  clearly  by  St  Paul.  <*  The 
Law  was  the  rai9«ty»yhs  elf  XpurT6v^  the  servant 
(that  is),  whose  task  it  was  to  guide  the  child  to 
the  true  teacher  (Gal.  iii.  24);  and  Christ  was  *•  the 
end"  or  object  "of  the  Law**  (Rom.  z.  4).  As 
being  subsidisry  to  the  promise,  it  had  aeeom- 
plished  its  purpose  when  the  promise  was  fulfilled. 
In  its  national  aspect  it  had  existed  to  guard  the 
fiuth  in  the  theocracy.  The  chief  hindianoe  to  thai 
faith  had  been  the  difficulty  of  realis^g  the  faivisft> 
ble  presence  of  (xod,  and  of  conceiving  a  com- 
munion with  the  infinite  (xodhead  which  should  not 
crush  or  absorb  the  finite  creature  (comp.  Dent  v. 
24-27;  Num.  xviL  12,  13;  Job  iz.  32-35,  xiii.  tl, 
22;  Is.  xhr.  16,  fauT.  1,  Ac.).  From  that  had  oone 
in  eariier  times  open  idolatry,  and  a  half-jdolatnoa 
longing  for  and  trust  in  Um  kingdom;  in  after* 
times  the  substitution  of  the  Law  for  the  promise^ 
This  difficulty  waa  now  to  paai  away  forever,  in 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Godhead  in  One  truly  and 
visibly  man.  The  guardianship  of  the  Law  waa 
no  longer  needed,  for  the  visiUe  and  penonal 
presence  of  the  Menlah  required  no  ftuther  witness. 
Moreover,  in  the  Law  itself  there  had  always  been 
a  tendency  of  the  fundamental  idea  to  burst  the 
formal  bonds  whieh  confined  it  In  looking  to  God 
as  especially  thdr  King,  the  Israelites  were  inharii* 
ing  a  pririlege,  belonging  originally  to  all  wmiiH«>^^ 
ai^  destined  to  revert  to  thmn.  Yet  that  demenl 
of  the  Law  which  was  local  and  national,  now  moal 
prised  of  all  by  the  Jews,  tended  to  limit  thla  gift 
to  them,  and  place  them  in  a  position  antagoniitis 
to  the  rest  of  the  worid.  It  needed  theidbiw  to 
pasi  away,  before  all  men  oouki  be  brought  iuto 

IUngdom,  where  there  was  to  be  **  nrithn-  Jaw  m^ 
Gentile,  barbarian,  Seythkn,  bond  or  flps»  * 
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in  ili  tndrridnal,  or  what  la  uauafljoaUed  Ha 
'Bonl"  aapeet,  the  La«r  bore  eqoallj  the  stamp 
if  tmnaitoruieas  and  ioaufficiencj.  It  had,  aa  ire 
ban  aen,  declared  the  authoritj  it  troth  and  good- 
UBm  over  nuui*8  will,  and  takdn  for  granted  in  man 
the  enatence  of  a  spirit  which  eoiild  reoogoixe  tlttt 
authority;  but  it  had  done  no  more.  Its  presence 
had  therefore  detected  the  existence  and  the  sinM- 
aeas  of  sin,  aa  alien  alike  to  God*s  will  and  man's 
Inie  nature;  but  it  had  also  toought  out  with  mora 
vehement  and  desperate  antagonism  the  power  of 
sin  dwelling  in  roan  as  fallen  (Rom.  vii.  7-S5).  It 
only  ahowed  therefore  the  need  of  a  SaTiour  from 
sin,  and  of  an  indweliing  power  which  should 
soaUe  Uie  spirit  of  man  to  eonquer  the  **  law  *'  of 
evil.  Hence  it  bore  witness  of  its  own  insufficiency, 
and  led  men  to  Christ  Already  the  prophets, 
^waking  by  *  living  and  indwelling  spirit,  ever 
6esh  and  powerful,  bad  been  passing  beyond  the 
dead  kUer  of  the  Uw,  and  indirect^  oondemning 
it  of  insufficiency.  I^t  there  wss  need  of  "  Ute 
Pkophei  **  who  should  not  only  have  the  fullness  of 
the  spirit  dwelling  in  Himself,  but  should  have  the 
power  to  give  it  to  others,  and  so  open  the  new 
dispensation  already  fbretold.  When  He  had  oome, 
and  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  implanted  in  man  a 
free  internal  power  of  action  tending  to  God,  the 
restraints  of  the  Law,  needfbl  to  train  the  childhood 
of  the  vrorid,  became  unnecessary  and  even  injurious 
to  the  frse  development  of  its  manhood. 

The  relation  of  the  Law  to  Christ  in  its  sacrificial 
and  ceremonial  aspect,  will  be  more  fully  considered 
abewbere.  [Sacrifice.]  It  is  here  only  neces- 
sary to  remark  on  the  evidently  typical  character 
of  the  whole  system  of  sacrifices,  on  which  alone 
their  nctue  depended ;  and  on  the  imperfect  em- 
bodiment, in  any  body  of  mere  men,  of  the  great 
truth  which  was  represented  in  the  priesthood. 
By  the  former  declaring  the  need  of  Atonement, 
by  the  latter  the  possibility  of  Mediation,  and  yet 
in  itself  doing  nothing  adequately  to  realize  either, 
the  Law  again  led  men  to  Him,  who  was  at  once 
the  only  Mediator  and  the  true  Sacrifice. 

Hius  the  Law  had  trained  and  guided  man  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  Messiah  in  his  threefold 
character  ot  King,  Prophet,  and  Priest;  and  then, 
its  work  bang  done,  it  became,  in  the  minds  of 
ihoee  who  trusted  in  it,  not  only  an  encumbrance 
but  a  snare.  To  resist  its  claim  to  allegiance  was 
therefore  a  matter  of  lifo  and  death  in  the  days  of 
St.  Paul,  and,  in  a  lera  degree,  in  after-ages  of  the 
Church. 

(c.)  It  renuuns  to  consider  how  for  it  has  any 
sbligation  or  existence  under  the  dispensation  of 
the  Gospel.  As  a  means  of  jusUfication  or  salva- 
tion, it  ojght  never  to  have  been  regarded,  even 
befora  Christ;  it  needs  no  proof  to  show  that  still 
kas  can  this  be  so  since  He  has  oome.  But  yet 
the  questk>n  reinains  whether  it  is  binding  on 
Chri^ians,  even  ^hen  they  do  not  depend  on  it 
for  salvation. 

It  nema  dear  enough,  that  its  formal  coerdve 
nthority  aa  a  whole  ended  with  the  close  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation.  It  is  Imponible  to  separate, 
though  we  may  distmguish,  its  various  elements: 
%  nost  be  regarded  as  a  whole,  for  he  who  oflfended 
*•  in  one  point  against  it  waa  guilty  of  all  '*  (James 
(L  10).  Yet  it  referred  throughout  to  the  Jewish 
nvvnant,  and  in  many  points  to  the  constitution 
llie  costoms,  and  even  the  local  eu^eumstances  of 
IM  PioplsL  That  oovenant  waa  preparatory  to  the 
Skmtiaia,  in  whkih  it  is  now  absorbed;  those  tus- 
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toms  and  cnservances  have  passed  away.  It  foUowi, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  formal  obll 
gation  to  the  Law  must  ha\'e  ceased  with  the  batts 
on  which  it  is  grounded.  This  conclusion  u 
stamped  most  unequivocally  with  the  authority 
of  St.  Paul  through  the  whole  argument  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  to  tlie  Galatians .  Thai 
we  are  **  not  under  law  "  (Horn.  ri.  14,  15;  (xaL  ▼ 
18);  *<that  we  are  dead  to  law'*  (Rom.  vii.  4-6^ 
GraL  ii.  19),  «*  redeemed  fkom  under  htw"  (Gal.  ir. 
5),  ete.,  etcl,  is  not  only  stated  without  any  limit»> 
tion  or  exception,  but  in  many  places  is  made  the 
prominent  feature  of  the  contrast  between  the  ear- 
lier and  later  covenants.  It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
to  make  distinctions  in  this  respect  between  tha 
various  parts  of  the  Law,  or  to  avoid  the  condusicn 
that  the  formal  code,  promulgated  by  Moses  and 
sealed  with  the  prediction  of  Uie  blessing  and  the 
curse,  cannot,  a$  a  law,  be  binding  on  Sie  Chris- 
tian. 

But  what  then  becomes  of  the  dedaration  of  our 
Lord,  that  He  came  "  not  to  destroy  the  Law,  but 
to  perfect  it,"  and  that  **not  one  jot  or  one  Uttle 
of  it  shall  pass  away?"  what  of  the  fact  conse- 
quent upon  it,  that  the  I^w  has  been  reverenced  in 
idl  ChrisUan  churches,  and  had  an  important 
influence  on  much  Christian  legisfaition  ?  The , 
exj^ation  of  the  apparent  contradiction  lies  in  the 
difibrence  between  positive  and  mond  obligation. 
The  potitive  obligation  of  the  Law,  as  such,  hsa 
passed  away;  but  every  revelation  of  Gkxl's  Witt, 
and  of  the  righteousness  and  love  which  are  its  ele- 
ments, imposes  a  morai  obligation,  by  the  very 
foct  of  its  being  luiown,  even  on  those  to  whom  it 
is  not  primarily  addressed.  So  £y  as  the  Law  of 
Moses  is  such  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  to 
mankind  at  large,  occupying  a  certain  place  in  the 
education  ot  the  world  as  a  whole,  so  far  its  dedans 
tions  remain  for  our  guidance,  though  their  coer- 
cion and  their  penalties  may  be  no  longer  needed. 
It  is  in  their  general  principle,  of  course,  that  they 
remain,  not  in  then*  outward  form ;  and  our  Lord 
has  taught  us,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  that 
these  principles  should  be  accepted  by  us  in  a  more 
extended  and  spiritual  development  than  they  could 
receive  in  the  Ume  of  Moses. 

To  apply  this  principle  practically  there  is  need 
of  much  study  and  discretion,  in  ordo:  to  distin- 
guish what  is  local  and  temporary  fh>m  what  is 
universal,  and  what  is  mere  external  form  firom 
what  is  the  essence  of  an  ordinance.  The  moral 
law  undoubtedly  must  be  most  permanent  in  its 
influence,  because  it  is  based  on  the  nature  of  umo 
generally,  although  at  the  same  time  it  is  modified 
by  the  greater  prominence  of  Io\'e  in  the  Christian 
system.  Yet  the  political  Uw,  in  the  main  prin- 
ciples which  it  lays  down  as  to  the  sacredness  and 
responaibility  of  all  authorities,  and  the  rights 
which  belong  to  each  individual,  and  which  neithei 
sUvery  nor  even  guilt  can  quite  eradicate,  has  iti 
permanent  value.  £ven  the  ceremonial  law,  by  its 
enforcement  of  the  purity  and  perfection  needed  in 
any  service  ofifered,  and  in  its  disresiard  of  mere 
costliness  on  such  sen-ice,  and  limitation  of  it 
strict!y  to  the  prescribed  will  of  (}od,  U  stiU  in 
jianv  respects  our  best  guide.  In  special  eases 
^as  for  example  that  of  the  sabbatical  law  and  the 
prohicition  of  marriage  within  the  degrees)  the 
questbn  of  its  authority  must  depend  on  the  furthei 
inquiry,  whether  the  basis  of  such  Uws  is  one  oom- 
mon  10  al*  human  nature  7r  one  peculiar  to  t2if 
Jewisl-  people.    This  inquiry  will  be  difficult, 
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BiUy  In  the  distinction  of  the  eMenoe  ftom  the 
fcnn;  but  by  it  abne  can  the  original  queetion  be 
thfliDttghly  and  satisfactorily  answered. 

For  the  chief  authorities,  see  Winer,  Reaho. 
uGeseU.*'  Michaelis  (.Vat.  Gertcht)  is  taluable 
for  fiMSts  and  antiquities,  not  much  so  for  theoiy. 
Ewald,  6>scA.  de$  VoUetM  Jarael^  vol.  U.  pp. 
1S4-205,  is  most  instructive  and  suggestife  as  to 
the  main  ideas  of  the  Law.  But  after  all,  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  sul^ect  need  little  else  than 
a  cafeAil  study  of  the  Law  itself,  and  the  referenees 
to  it  oootained  in  the  N.  T.  A.  B. 

*  The  moral  law  does  not  derive  its  obligation 
from  the  preceptive  form  (rf*  the  ten  oomroandments. 
Bfflry  duty  there  ei\joined,  with  the  eioeption  per- 
haps of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  lies  in  the  nioral 
•atari  of  man,  and  was  in  force  fh>m  the  banning. 
And  even  the  Sabbath  was  observed  upon  moral 
grounds  beforr  the  decalogue  gave  it  such  promi- 
nenca  as  a  positive  institution.  If  then  the  deca- 
logue as  a  national  code  passed  away  with  the 
Jewish  polity,  as  some  interpret  3  Cor.  iii.  7,  the 
moral  force  o[  its  precepts  remains  unimpaired  for 
all  manlcind. 

Ewald,  who  regards  the  institution  of  the  Sab- 
iMth  as  purely  Mosaic,  yet  says  concerning  it,  **  the 
Sabbath,  though  the  simplest  and  most  spiritual, 
is  at  the  same  time  the  wisest  and  most  fruitful  of 
institutions.  Nothing  could  be  devised  which 
would  require  so  few  outward  signs  or  equipments, 
nor  which  would  so  directly  lead  man  both  to  sup- 
ply what  is  lost  in  the  tumult  of  life,  and  eflfectually 
lo  turn  his  thoughts  again  to  the  higher  and  the 
itemaL  llius  it  becomes  the  true  symbol  of  the 
higher  religion  which  now  entered  into  the  world, 
and  the  most  eloquent  witness  to  the  greatness  of 
the  human  soul  which  fimt  grasped  the  idea  of  it." 
HeDoe  the  Sabbath  rests  up<Hi  the  indestructible 
grounds  of  the  moral  law. 

It  has  been  fitly  said  that  **  the  legislation  of  the 
PtDtateuch  is  impregnated  with  Egyptian  memo- 
ries." The  diet,  the  dress,  and  the  ablutions  of 
the  priests,  the  details  of  fiie  sacrifice,  the  scape- 
goat and  the  red-heifer,  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
the  waters  of  jealouny,  and  various  purifying  cer- 
emonies, show  a  correspondence  more  or  less  marked 
with  Egyptian  customs.  The  same  is  true  of  some 
of  the  more  humane  and  delicate  provisions  of  the 
Law  concerning  widows  and  orphans,  the  poor  and 
slaves,  the  rights  of  private  property,  etc.  But  such 
incidental  correspondences,  while  confirming  its 
author's  acquaintance  witli  Egypt,  by  no  means 
detract  from  that  superiority  which  marica  the  Law 
of  Moses  as  an  ethical  and  spiritual  code.  In  ad- 
dition to  authorities  above  named,  see  Saalschijts, 
riof  i/os.  Rtcht ;  J.  Sal\-ador,  Histoire  det  /ngtUu- 
Ijofis  de  MoUe ;  Rev.  W.  Smith,  The  Ptntaituck ; 
Ebsn,  ^ffjfpten  unddie  Bacher  Mont,  J.  P.  T. 

LAWYER  {yofiucSM)'  The  Utle  »Uwyer" 
b  generally  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  title 
*<aaibe,**  both  on  account  of  its  etymological 
■MHiing,  and  also  because  the  man,  who  is  called  a 


•  By  most  commentators  (Trenoh,  AUbrd,  Tholvek, 
Ukice)  IIm  distinction  which  GnsweU  inslsfis  on  Is  rs- 
«etsd  as  uttsriy  nntenabla.  It  may  be  nxfed,  how- 
fvar,  (1)  that  it  Is  the  distinetloa  drawn  by  a  scholar 
Ika  Hermann  C*  Ponikur  antem  hr6  nonnSsI  de  origins 
SHonli,  eum  in  origins  primA  nsnrpetnr  i«,*'  qoofesd 
ttf  Wahl,  Oams  N.  T.) ;  (2)  that  tboo^  both  might 
KBM  to  baoasd  apart  with  hwdly  asv  shads  of  diffcr- 
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«Uwyer**  in  Matt.  zxU.  85  and  Lake  z.  Si  h 
called  («one  of  the  scribes  "  in  Maris  zii.  ».  '  If 
the  common  reading  in  Lake  li.  44,  45,  46,  baoor 
reet,  it  will  be  deciaive  against  thb;  for  then,  aftei 
our  Lord*s  dennnciatfon  of  the  **  scribes  and  Phafl- 
ssM,"  we  find  that  a  kwyer  said,  **  Master,  that 
saying,  thou  reproachest  us  alto.  And  Jesos  saU. 
Woe  onto  yon  olfo  ye  bwyers."  But  it  is  likaly 
that  the  true  reading  refon  the  passage  to  the 
Plutfiseee  akma.  By  the  use  of  the  woid  wo/wt^t 
(hi  Tit  iii.  9)  as  a  simple  adjective,  it  seems  mors 
probable  that  the  title  Mscribe*'  was  a  legal  and 
oflSeial  designation,  but  that  tlie  name  rouur^rw 
property  a  mere  epithet  signif^g  one  **  tearned  In 
the  kw  "  (somewhat  like  the  ol  4ic  ^/uw  in  Roan, 
iv.  14),  and  only  used  as  a  title  in  common 
hmee  (comp.  the  use  of  it  in  Tit  iiL  18,  <« 
the  lawyer  ").  This  would  account  for  the 
paretive  unflnsquency  of  the  word,  and  the  foet  thi* 
it  is  always  used  in  connection  with  **  Pharisees," 
never,  as  the  word  **  scribe  "  so  often  la,  In  eoB- 
nection    with    ** chief    priests"    and    *<eidcn." 

[SCRIBKB.]  A.  Bb 

LATINO  ON  OF  HANDS.  [See  Supple- 
ment to  Baptism,  vol.  i.  p.  S42  if.] 

LAZ'ARUS  (M(opos:  Lftarus),  In  this 
name,  which  meets  us  as  belonging  to  two  charao- 
ten  in  the  N.  T.,  we  may  recognize  an  ablweviated 
form  of  the  old  Hebrew  Eleaxar  (TertnU.  De  /cML, 

Grotius,  et  aL).  The  corresponding  *^|7  /  ^ipci 
in  the  Tabnud  (Winer,  Reakob.  s.'  ▼.).  In 
Josepbus,  and  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha (1  Maoc.  viii.  17;  2  Mace.  vi.  18),  the  nxxw 
firequent  form  Is  *£Acd[{apoi;  but  hACapos  oocois 
also  {B.  J.  V.  13,  §  7). 

1.  Lazarus  of  Bethany,  the  brother  of  Maitim 
and  Mary  (John  zi.  1).  All  that  we  know  of  him 
is  derived  from  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  and  that 
records  little  more  than  the  fMts  of  his  death  and 
resurrection.  We  are  able,  however,  witlx>ut  doing 
violence  to  the  principles  of  a  true  historical  crit- 
icism, to  arrive  at  some  conclusions  helping  oa, 
with  at  least  some  measure  of  probability,  to  fill  sp 
these  scanty  outlines.  In  proportion  as  we  faring 
the  scattered  notices  together,  we  find  them  ooob* 
bining  to  form  a  picture  for  more  distinct  and 
interesting  than  at  first  seemed  possible;  and  the 
distinctness  in  this  ease,  though  it  Is  not  to  be  mla- 
taken  for  certainty,  is  yet  kas  misleading  than  that 
which,  in  other  cases,  seems  to  arise  ftvm  the  stmig 
statements  of  apocr)'phal  traditions.  (1.)  The  lan- 
guage of  John  zi.  1  implies  that  the  sistera  wen 
the  better  known.  Lazarus  is  "of  {kw6)  Bethany, 
of  the  village  (^jc  rris  K^fins)  of  Mary  and  her 
sister  Martha."  No  stress  can  be  hid  on  ths 
difference  of  the  prepositions  (Meyer  and  Lamps, 
in  loc.)f  but  it  suggoU  as  possible  the  inforanes 
that  while  Lazarus  was,  at  the  time  of  St  John's 
narrative,  of  Bethany,  he  was  yet  described  m/rom 
the  K^firi  Tfi  of  Luke  x.  38,  already  known  as  the 
dwelling-plaoe  of  the  two  sisters  (Greswdl,  Om  ike 
Village  of  Martha  and  Mai-g,  Dissert  Y.  ii.  545).« 


I,  their  WM  In  elese  JoztapodtSon  might  scUl  ks 
anttthelloal,  and  that  this  was  mors  Ukaly  to  be  with 
one  who,  though  writing  in  Qresk,  was  not  wring  II 
as  his  native  tongos  i  (8)  that  John  1. 46  Is  open  to  Ihs 
same  doubt  as  this  paassge;  (4)  that  our  Lai«  if 
always  said  to  be  «vj,  never  U  No^a^. 

In  eonnsetioo  with  this  vans  may  oe  noCleatfaks 
tiMTnlg.  tiansktion,  «  4s  easldlo  Ifarlhs^"  aF««  Iks 
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fnm  thit,  and  flmm  the  ofdor  of  the  Urns  uaiiMi 
in  Jobs  zi  6,  «•  majreawDably  infer  that  Luarua 
vaa  the  joungeit  of  the  family.  The  abaeooe  of 
the  name  from  the  narrative  of  Luke  z.  88-49,  and 
hia  mboidinate  poaition  (cff  t&¥  iunucttfUymf)  in 
the  feaat  of  John  xiL  2,  ImkI  to  the  aame  eondusioo. 
(S.)  The  hooae  in  which  the  feaat  ia  liekl  appears, 
from  John  zii.  8,  to  be  that  of  the  ilateiB.  Martha 
'*aai>ea,**  aa  in  Luke  z.  40.  Mary  takea  upon  her- 
lalf  that  wliich  was  the  special  duty  of  a  hoatess 
Isvaida  an  hoooied  guest  (oomp.  Luke  viL  46). 
The  impressiott  left  on  our  minds  by  this  account, 
if  it  atood  alone,  would  be  that  they  wen  the  givers 
of  the  feast  In  Matt.  zsvi.  6,  Mark  zi? .  3,  the 
■DM  feet  •  appears  as  oocuiring  in  **  the  house  of 
Stmon  the  Lqier:  **  but  a  lepior,  aa  such,  wouU 
hati*  been  eompeUed  to  lead  a  separate  life,  and 
QVtainly  could  not  have  given  a  feast  and  received 
a  multitude  of  guests.  Among  the  coqjeetural  ez- 
planatimii  which  have  been  given  of  this  diflbreooe,  ^ 
the  hypotheeis  that  this  Simon  was  the  fether  of 
the  two  sisters  and  of  Lazarus,  that  he  had  been 
smitten  with  leprosy,  and  that  actual  death,  or  the 
eivU  death  that  followed  on  his  disease,  had  left  hia 
ehiUren  ft«e  to  act  for  themselves,  is  at  least  as 
probable  aa  any  other,  and  baa  some  support  in 
early  enrleriastlcal  traditions  (Nioeph.  II.  E.  i.  27; 
IlieophyL  tn  he;  comp.  £wald,  Guekichtet  v. 
867).  Why,  if  this  were  so,  the  house  should  be 
described  by  St.  Matthew  and  St  liarfc  as  it  is; 
why  the  name  of  the  sister  of  LacHnis  should  be 
altogether  passed  over,  will  be  questions  that  will 
meet  us  further  on.  (8.)  All  the  ciroumstanoes 
sf  John  zL  and  zii.,  —  the  feast  for  so  many  guests, 
the  number  of  friends  who  come  from  Jerusalem 
to  eondofe  with  the  sisters,  left  with  female  rsh^ 
tioBa,  but  without  a  brother  or  near  kinsman  (Jolm 
zL  19),  the  abbaster-boz,  the  ointment  of  spike- 
oaid  very  coetly,  the  fimeral  vault  of  their  own,  — 
point  to  wealth  and  social  position  above  the  aversge 
(comp.  IVsnch,  MiradUy  S9).  The  peculiar  sense 
which  attachea  to  St.  John*s  use  of  o/  'lovScubi 
(eomp.  Meyer  on  John  zi.  19),  aa  the  leaders  of  the 
sppodtlon  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  in  other  words, 
■a  equivalent  to  Scribes  and  Elders  and  Pharisees, 
suggeste  the  ftirther  inference  that  these  visitors  or 
frieoda  belonged  to  that  class,  and  that  previous  re- 
lationa  must  have  connected  them  with  the  femily 
sf  Bethany.  (4.)  A  comparison  of  Matt.  zxvi.  6, 
Mark  ziv.  3,  with  Luke  vii.  36, 44,  suggests  another 
eoi^leeture  that  harmonises  with  and  in  part  ezphuns 
the  forcing.  To  assume  the  identity  of  the  anoint- 
ing of  the  latter  narrative  with  that  of  the  former  (so 
(Srotitts),  of  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  with  Mary 
the  sister  of  lAzarus,  and  of  one  or  both  of  theee 
with  Mary  Magdalene  (Lightfoot,  Harm,  §  33,  vol 
UL  75),  is  indeed  (in  spiteof  the  authorities,  critical 
and  patristic,  which  may  be  arrayed  on  either  side) 
ittogethv  arbitiaiy  and  uncritiosL     It  would  be 

•oosaqnent  tradidons  of  a  Castle  of  liuarus,  pointed 
Mt  to  mediwval  pilgrims  among  the  rains  of  tbs  vil- 
lige,  which  had  becooM  iunous  by  a  ehnreh  erected 
lit  hie  honor,  and  had  taken  its  Arab  name  (Laaarieh, 
sr  Baaarieh)  from  him.     [BsmuiiT  vol.  L 196  b.\ 

•  Tke  IdaBtUy  has  bean  qoasttoncd  by  eooio  har 
■ousts ;  but  It  will  be  diicnieed  under  Soiair. 

ft  Meyer  aeeames  (on  Mat»  ixvl.  6)  that  St.  John, 
M  an  eye-witness,  glvee  the  true  aecoont,  St.  Matthew 
Md  St.  Marii  an  erffoaeons  one.    Panlne  and  Oreswell 

the  hnstead,  ttviiy  or  de- 
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hardly  lam  ao  to  infer,  from  the  mero  reeoiTCocr 
of  so  oommon  a  name  as  Simon,  the  identity  of  the 
leper  of  the  one  narratire  with  the  l^arisee  of  the 
other;  nor  would  the  case  be  much  strengtbeued 
by  an  appeal  to  tlM  interpreters  who  have  main- 
tained that  <^ink>n  (comp.  Chrysost.  Horn,  ta 
Matt.  lzzz.;Grotius,  tn  MaU.  zxvi.  6;  lightfoot, 
L  c;  Winer,  Rtakob.  s.  v.  Simon).  [0)mp.  BIabt 
Maooblkkb  and  Simok.]  llierB  are  howevei 
eome  other  feets  which  fell  in  with  this  hypothesis, 
and  to  that  extent  confirm  it  If  Simon  the  kper 
w««  also  a  Pharisee,  it  would  expUtin  the  fact 
Just  noticed  of  the  friendship  between  the  sisters 
of  Lazarus  and  the  members  of  that  party  in  Jeru- 
salem, It  would  account  also  for  the  rndy  utter- 
ance by  Martha  of  the  chief  article  of  the  creed  oi 
the  Phariaees  (John  zi.  24).  Mary's  la%ish  act  of 
love  would  gain  a  fresh  interest  for  us  if  we  thought 
of  it  (as  this  coi\)ectur4  would  lead  us  to  think)  as 
growing  out  of  Uie  recollection  of  that  which  had 
been  oflfered  by  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner.  The 
disease  wliich  gave  occasion  to  the  later  name  may 
have  sttperven«l  after  the  incident  which  St  Luke 
reaords.  The  difierence  between  the  localities  of  the 
two  histories  (that  of  Luke  vii.  being  apparentiy  in 
Galilee  near  Nain,  that  of  Matt  zxvL  and  Mark 
ziv.  in  Bethany)  is  not  greater  than  that  which 
meets  us  on  comparing  Luke  z.  38  with  John  zl.  1 
(comp.  Gnsswell,  Dm,  L  c).  It  would  foUow  on 
this  assumption  that  the  Pharisee,  whom  we  thna 
&r  identify  with  the  fether  of  Lasanu,  waa  prob- 
ably one  of  the  members  of  that  sect,  sent  dowB 
fix>m  Jerusalem  to  watch  the  new  teacher  (comp. 
EUicott's  Suktan  Lectures^  p.  169) ;  that  he  kwked 
on  him  partly  with  reverence,  partly  with  suspicion; 
that  in  his  dwelling  there  was  a  manifestation  of 
the  sympathy  and  k>ve  of  Christ,  which  could  not 
but  leave  on  thoee  who  witnessed  or  beard  of  it, 
and  had  not  hardened  themselves  in  formaliam,  a 
deep  and  permanent  impression.  (5.)  One  other 
coi\jecture,  bolder  perhaps  than  the  others,  may  yet 
be  hazarded.  Admitting,  as  must  be  admitted,  the 
abeence  at  once  of  all  direct  evidence  and  of  tra- 
ditional authority,  these  are  yet  some  coincidences, 
at  least  renuu-kable  enough  to  deserve  attention, 
and  which  suggest  the  identification  of  Lazarus 
with  the  young  ruler  that  had  great  possessions, 
of  Matt  xix.,  Mark  z.,  Luke  xriii.o  The  age 
(vew^faf.  Matt  xiz.  20,  22)  agrees  with  what  haa 
been  before  inferred  (see  above,  1),  as  does  the  feet 
of  wealth  above  the  average  with  what  we  know  of 
the  condition  of  the  family  at  fiethany  (see  2). 
If  the  fether  were  an  influential  Pharisee,  if  then 
were  ties  of  some  kmd  uniting  the  family  with  that 
body,  it  would  be  tuttural  enough  that  the  son, 
even  in  comparative  youth,  shoidd  occupy  the  pod- 
tion  of  an  ipx^^'  '^^  character  of  the  young 
ruler,  the  reverence  of  hia  salutation  (9i9i^ieaAt 
hrfoBiy  Biark  x.  17)  and  of  his  attitude  {y^wwrrif 


cesacd,  of  Martha ;  Qrotias  and  Kninol,  that  he 
kinsman,  or  a  friend  who  gave  the  feast  for  them. 

e  The  anangem«nt  of  Oreswell,  Tlecbendorf,  and 
other  harmoniste,  which  places  the  inqnlry  of  the  itoh 
rnler  after  the  death  and  reenrrectlon  of  lAsaras,  is  or 
x»nn»  destructive  of  this  hypothesis.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  Qveewell  SMigns  the  same 
poetdon  to  the  Incident  of  Luke  z.  88-42.  The  ordet 
here  followed  Is  that  given  in  the  preeeat  work  by  Dr. 
Thoouon  under  Oosraia  and  Jisds  GiiBisr,  by  U^ 
foot,  and  k.'Al^od. 
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wmtt  ftMi.),Ui  eager  jeaning  after  eternal  Bfe,  tbe 
nriet  tnintng  of  hit  youth  in  tbe  eommandiDenti 
9t  God,  tbe  bkmekai  probity  of  hie  otitward  Kfe, 
an  tbcae  would  agree  with  what  we  might  eipect 
in  tbe  eon  of  a  Ptiansee,  in  the  brother  of  one  who 
had  ehoeen  **  the  good  part**  It  nay  be  notieed 
farther,  that  as  hit  •piritaal  eonditioii  ia  easentialy 
that  which  we  find  about  the  lame  period  ia 
Martha,  so  the  answer  returned  to  him,  ^  One  thing 
thou  hcliest,**  and  that  glren  to  her,  **  Ono  thing 
Is  needful,*'  are  subsUnthlly  identieaL*  But  far- 
ther, it  is  of  this  riefa  young  man  that  St.  Marls 
oaes  the  enphatie  word  ('*  Jmu,  beholding  bin, 
Jbcedhim,*'  ^((rqrfv)  whiefa  is  used  of  no  others 
ia  tbe  Gospe^bist(iry,  sare  of  the  befeved  Apostle 
■id  of  l^Azarus  and  his  sisters  (John  xi  6).  We 
ean  hardly  dare  to  beliere  that  that  lore,  with  all 
Uie  ycambig  pity  and  the  fervent  prayer  which  it 
faipHed,  would  be  altogether  fruitlBas.  There  might 
be  fbr  a  time  tbe  hesitation  of  a  dirided  will,  but 
Hhm  half-proplietic  wordi,**  with  God  all  things  are 
possible/'  '*  there  are  hst  that  shall  be  first,"  ibi^ 
bid  our  hasty  oondenination,  as  they  forbade  thst 
of  the  disciples,  and  prepare  ns  to  hope  that  some 
dlsdpBne  would  yet  be  found  to  oreroome  the  evO 
which  was  eating  into  and  wotdd  otherwiie  destroy 
so  Doble  and  besutiftil  a  soul.  Howerer  strong^ 
the  absence  of  the  name  of  Lazams,  or  of  the  IbcaKty 
to  which  he  belonged,  may  seem  to  militate  agunst 
this  hypothesis,  it  most  be  remembered  that  there 
is  Just  the  same  singular  and  perplexing  omission 
in  the  narrative  of  the  anointing  in  Matt  zzri.  and 
Maik  xir. 

Coasbining  these  inferences  then,  we  get,  with 
some  measvrs  of  likelihood,  an  insight  into  one 
aspect  of  the  life  of  the  Divine  Teacher  and  Friend, 
fab  of  tho  most  Bring  interest  The  village  of 
Bethany  and  its  neighborhood  were — probobly  from 
the  first,  certainly  at  a  later  period  of  our  Lord's 
ministry  —  a  frequent  retreat  from  the  oontrover- 
siss  and  tumults  of  Jerusalem  (John  xviii.  2;  Luke 
ni.  87,  xxii.  39).  At  some  timo  or  other  one 
household,  wealthy,  honorable,  belonging  to  tbe 
better  or  Nicoderaus  section  of  the  Pharisees  (see 
above,  1,  2,  3),  learns  to  know  and  reverence  him. 
There  may  have  been  within  theur  knowledge  or  in 
their  preeence,  one  of  the  most  signal  proofr  of  his 
bve  and  compassion  far  the  outcast  (tup,  4).  Di»- 
saae  or  death  removes  the  father  from  the  scene, 
and  the  two  sisters  are  left  with  their  younger 
brother  to  do  as  they  think  right  They  a|^war  at 
Bethany,  or  in  some  other  village,  where  iJso  they 
bad  a  homo  (Luke  x.  38,  and  Gresvrell,  /.  c.)i  as 
•oving  and  reverential  disciples,  eadi  according  to 
her  character.  In  them  and  in  the  brother  over 
whom  they  watch.  He  finds  that  whidi  is  worthy 
iM  his  love,  the  craving  for  truth  and  hdineas,  the 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  rif^teonsaess  which 
shall  aasinedly  be  fiOed.  But  two  at  least  need  an 
sdneation  in  the  spiritual  Hfe.  Martha  tends  to 
rest  in  outirard  activity  and  Pharisaic  dogmatism, 
and  does  not  rise  to  the  thooght  of  an  etmud  life 
M  actually  present  Lasarus  (see  6)  QeeiJlatfe  be- 
tween the  attsaetiona  of  the  bhrher  life  and  thooa 
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a  The  nesmbknes  li  drawn  eut  la  a  stiiUnf  and 
itlAil  passsffs  by  desssnt  of  AlexaDdila  (Qais 
Hvet,  f  10). 
b  By  aome  Intiepretsis  the  word  was  taken  as  ■■ 
It  was  the  rseeived  labbinle  enstom  far 
ta  kkB  the  kaew  of  the  sshoiar  w1 


efthewerith  and  honor  whidi  suiiuuiid  tLe 
way  of  his  Hfe,  and  does  not  see  how  deep  and 
were  the  eomraandmenta  whkh,  as  be  thonght,  he 
had  <«  kept  from  Us  youth  up.**  Ttie  senvhing 
wonfa,  the  loving  look  and  act,*  fail  to  undo  tlw 
evO  which  has  been  eoiroding  Us  iuier  Bfau  Hie 
discipline  whioh  eonld  provide  a  rawdy  Ibr  It  «w 
among  the  thfaigs  that  were  <«  impossible  with 
men,'*  and  <«pQssible  with  God  ot^y.**  A  faw 
we^  pass  away,  and  then  comes  the  sickness  of 
Johnid.  Oneoftbesharpmalignatttfevcnof Pal- 
estine •  cote  off  the  Hfe  that  wne  eopredoua.  The 
sisten  know  how  truly  the  Divine  Friend  baa  loved 
him  on  whom  their  love  and  their  hopes  eentered. 
They  send  to  Him  fai  the  belief  that  the  tadii^  of 
the  sieknees  wffl  at  once  draw  Him  to  them  (Jdm 
xi.  8).  Sfewfy,  and  In  words  which  (though  after* 
wards  understood  otherwise)  must  at  the  time  baw 
eeemed  to  the  disciples  those  of  one  upon  whoa 
the  truth  came  not  at  once  but  by  tfagreea,  he  pv»> 
pares  them  for  tbe  worrt.  **  Thu  siekneas  is  not 
unto  death*'— M  Our  fHend  Lasarus  sfaepeth**  — 
'<  Lasams  is  dead.**  The  work  whieh  He  wae  doii^ 
as  a  teacher  or  a  healer  (John  x.  41,  48)  in  Betb- 
abara,  or  the  other  Bethany  (John  x.  40,  and  L  99), 
was  not  interrupted,  and  ooiitinues  fbr  two  days 
after  the  message  reaches  him.  Then  comes  the 
journey,  occupying  two  days  more.  When  He  and 
Ms  diseiples  come,  three  days  have  passed  ^ee  the 
burial.  Tbe  fHends  fh>m  Jerusalem,  ehiefly  id  the 
Pharisee  and  ruler  ebas,  are  there  with  their  eon- 
sohitions.  The  sisters  receive  the  Prophet,  ca^ 
according  to  her  character,  Martha  *»t*^^ig  on  to 
meet  Him,  Mary  sittmg  still  In  the  houea,  both 
giving  utterance  to  the  sorrowfbl,  half-repvonehflil 
tiiought,  **  liord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here  my  brother 
had  not  died**  (John  xi.  91-89).  His  sympathy 
with  their  sonow  leads  Him  ahe  to  weep  aa  if  He 
fMt  it  in  aS  the  power  <^  its  hopelessness,  though 
He  came  with  the  purpoee  and  the  power  to  remove 
it  Men  wonder  at  iHuii  tiiey  look  on  as  a  sign  of 
the  intensity  of  his  aflbetion  far  him  who  had  been 
cut  off  (John  xi.  89,  86).  They  do  not  perhaps  see 
that  with  this  emotion  there  mingles  indignatMHi 
( Jrc^/Mft^otrro,  John  xi.  98,  88)  at  their  want  of 
faith.  Then  eomee  the  woi^  of  might  as  the  answer 
of  the  prayer  whfeh  the  Son  oflhrs  to  the  Father 
(John  xi.  41,  49).  The  stone  is  rolled  away  Ihim 
the  mouth  of  the  roek-dtamber  in  which  the  body 
had  been  placed.  The  Evangelist  writee  as  If  he 
were  once  again  Kving  thnmgh  every  eight  and 
sound  of  that  hour.  He  reeorde  wliat  eould  never 
fade  ttom  his  memory  any  more  than  eoold  the 
recollection  of  his  ghuiee  hito  that  other  sepuhdire 
(eomp.  John  xi.  44,  with  xx.  7).  ^  He  that  vraa 
dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  gimvn- 
dotbes;  and  his  fhce  was  bound  about  with  a 
napkin.*' 

It  is  wdl  not  to  break  in  upon  the  sBenee  wtiA 
hangs  over  the  interval  of  that  <•  four  days*  sleep  '* 
(eomp.  T^eh,  MiracUij  Ac),  la  nothing  does 
the  Geepel  nanative  contrast  mors  stron^i^y  with 
the  mythical  histsries  which  men  have  imagined 
of  those  who  have  rstunsd  Ihwn  the  unseen  worid^** 


Oomp. 

e  The 
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ai  vtth  the  kgoidi  which  in  a  iater  •«  have 
gMkhend  round  the  name  of  Lacarns  (Wri^t*s  St. 
Palrietg  Ptwgatory,  p.  167),  than  in  thii  abienoe 
gf  an  aitempi*  to  deacrihe  the  experleneei  of  the 
hnnian  mil  that  had  paved  Ihnn  the  life  of  wnse 
to  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death.  But  thoa  muoh 
■4  loMt  nrait  be  home  in  mind  in  order  that  we 
■ijnndentand  what  hae  yel  to  eome,  that  the 
BUB  who  was  thus  recalled  as  on  eagle's  wings  fW>m 
the  kingdom  of  the  giave  (oomp.  the  hnguage  of 
dw  eov^[>laint  of  Ha£s  in  the  Apocryphdi  Gospel 
of  Nioodemoa,  Tischendorf,  Evang.  Apoe.  p.  805) 
Bonsl  hane  learnt  "  what  it  is  to  die  "  (oomp.  a  pas- 
sage of  greafc  beantj  in  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam^ 
TiTJ.,  zxzii.).  The  soul  that  had  looked  with  open 
gaae  iqxm  the  things  behind  the  veil  had  passed 
thfoogh  a  discipline  sufitcieut  to  buin  out  all  sdfish 
kfie  ^  the  accidents  of  liis  oatwaid  liie.«  There 
amy  have  been  an  inward  resuirectkm  paiaUel  with 
the  outward  (eomp.  Olshausen.  ad  Hoc.).  What 
men  had  giren  over  as  impossible  had  besn  shown 
in  a  twofidd  sense  to  be  possible  with  God. 

One  seene  moie  meets  us,  and  then  the  life  of 
the  femflj  whkh  has  eome  before  us  with  such  day- 
light cleamess  lapses  again  into  obscurity.  The 
feme  of  the  wonder  sfrads  rapidly,  as  it  was  likely 
to  do,  among  the  rnlii^^  dass,  some  of  whom  had 
witnsssed  it.  It  beeomes  one  of  the  proximate 
seeasiona  of  the  ploto  of  the  Sanhedrim  against  our 
rand's  life  (John  zL  47-^).  It  brings  Lacarus  no 
las  than  Jesus  within  the  range  of  their  enmity 
(John  ifl.  10),  and  leads  perliaps  to  hia  withdrawing 
fera  timefkom  Bethany  (Graswefl).  They  persuade 
Uiemeehes  apparently  that  they  see  in  him  one  who 
has  been  a  shaier  in  a  great  imposture,  or  who  has 
besn  lestored  to  life  through  sowie  demoniac  ageney.^ 
Bntothen  gather  round  to  wonder  and  congratulate. 
h  the  house  which,  tho«i^  it  stiU  bore  the  fethers 
name  (sip.  1),  was  the  dwelling  of  the  sisters  and 
the  brother,  there  is  a  supper,  and  Laiarus  is  there, 
sod  Martha  serves,  no  longer  jealously,  and  Mary 
pom  out  her  feve  in  the  ooaUy  offering  of  the 
tpiksnard  ointment,  and  finds  herself  once  again 
mii^Jttdged  and  hastily  condemned.  The  coi^ecture 
whidi  haa  been  ventured  on  above  connects  itself 
with  this  feet  also.  The  indignant  question  of 
Jndaa  and  the  other  disciples  implies  the  ta^dO' 
tion  of  a  kvish  distribution  among  the  poor.  They 
look  on  the  feast  as  like  that  which  they  had  seen 
fan  the  bowe  of  Matthew  the  publican,  the  ferawell 
banquet  given  to  large  numbers  (oomp.  John  zfi. 
8,  IS)  by  one  wlio  was  renouncing  the  habito  of  his 
brmerlife.  If  they  had  in  their  minds  the  reeol- 
Isetion  of  the  words,  "  Sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give 
to  the  poor,"  we  can  understand  with  what  a  sharp- 
sned  edge  their  reproach  would  come  as  they  con- 
trasted the  eominand  which  their  Lord  had  given 
with  the  «  waste  '*  which  He  thus  approved.  After 
tUs  aO  dinct  knowfedge  of  Laearus  ceases.  We 
nay  think  of  him,  however,  as  sharing  in  or  wit- 
;  the  kingly  march  from  Bethany  to  Jerasalem 
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•»7  be  taken  as  two  typical  inatances,  appearing  under 
rfienmatanefls  the  moat  contrasted  poasibk.  yet  having 
aot  a  flnr  ftatnns  in  ootnmon. 

a  A  trailitioB  of  mors  than  aremge  intereat,  bearing 
Ml  ttiii  point,  Is  mantloDed  (tboa|^  without  an  ao- 
ttoclty)  \rf  Treneh  (Mtroe^,  1.  c).  The  flist  qmatkm 
iBkei  by  lAaama,  on  his  return  to  life,  was  whether 
ae  naoM  die  Sfrin.  He  heard  that  he  was  slill  sub- 
||BI  so  toe  eommoo  doom  of  all  moo,  and  was 
seen  toanUa. 
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(MsriE  zi.  1),  M  enduring  life  again  that 
to  keep  "  (Keble,  Christian  Year,  Advent  Sunday). 
Hie  sisters  and  the  brother  must  have  watched 
eagerly,  during  thooe  days  of  rapid  change  and 
wonderful  expectation,  for  the  evening's  r^m  to 
Bethany  and  the  hours  during  which  >*  He  lodged 
there*'  (Matt.  xxi.  17).  It  would  be  «s  plausible 
an  explanation  of  the  strange  feet  roe^  rded  by  St. 
Mark  alone  (ziv.  61)  as  any  other,  ii  we  were  to 
suppose  that  Lacarus,  whose  home  was  near,  who 
must  have  known  the  place  to  whidi  the  Lord 
"  oftentimes  resorted,"  was  dnvm  to  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane  by  the  approach  of  the  officers  "  with 
their  torohes  and  lanterns  and  weapons'*  (John 
xviii.  8),  and  in  the  haste  of  the  night-alarm,  rushed 
eageriy,  <*  with  the  linen  cloth  cast  about  his  naked 
body,"  to  see  whether  he  was  in  time  to  rendo 
any  help.  Whoever  it  may  have  been,  it  was  not 
one  of  the  company  of  professed  disciptes.  It  was 
one  who  was  drawn  by  some  strong  impulse  to 
follow  Jesus  when  they,  all  of  them,  **  forsook  him 
and  fled."  It  was  one  whom  the  high-priest*s 
servants  were  eager  to  seize,  as  if  destined  for  a 
second  victim  (oomp.  John  xii.  10),  when  they  made 
no  efibrt  to  detain  any  other.  The  linoi-cfoth 
(<riy8^v)t  forming,  as  it  did,  one  of  the  t*soft 
raiment "  oi  Matt  xL  8,  used  in  the  dress  and  in 
the  funerals  of  the  rich  (Mark  xv.  46 ;  Matt,  xxvii. 
59),  points  to  a  form  of  life  like  that  which  we  have 
seen  reason  to  assign  to  Lazarus  (oomp.  also  the 
use  of  the  word  in  the  LXX.  of  Judg.  xiv.  12,  and 
Prov.  xxxi.  24).  Uncertain  as  all  inferences  of  this 
kind  must  be,  this  is  perhaps  at  least  as  plausible 
as  those  which  identify  the  form  that  appeared  so 
startUngly  with  St.  John  (Ambrose,  Chrysost.  Greg. 
Mai;.);  or  St.  Mark  (Olshausen,  Lange,  Issm 
Williams,  On  th4  Patdun,  p.  30);  or  James  the 
brother  of  the  Lord  (Epiphan.  Hear,  p.  87,  18; 
oomp.  Meyer,  ad  &>c.);  and,  on  this  hypothesis, 
the  omission  of  the  name  is  in  harmony  with  the 
noticeable  reticence  of  the  first  three  Gospels 
throughout  as  to  the  members  of  the  fiunily  at 
Bethuy.  We  can  hardly  help  believing  that  to 
them,  as  to  others  (**  the  five  hundred  brethren  at 
once,"  1  Cor.  xv.  6),  was  manifested  the  presence 
of  their  risen  Lord;  that  they  must  have  been 
sharers  in  the  Pentecostal  gifts,  and  have  taken 
their  place  among  the  memben  of  the  infant  Church 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  first  days  of  its  overflowing 
love4  that  then,  if  not  before,  the  command,  "  Sel 
that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,"  was  obeyed 
by  the  hdr  of  Bethany,  as  it  atis  Uy  other  possessors 
of  lands  or  houses  (Acts  ii.  44,  45).  But  they  had 
choaen  now,  it  would  seem,  the  better  part  of  « 
humble  and  a  holy  life,  and  their  names  appear  no 
more  in  the  history  of  the  N.  T.  Apocryphal  tn^ 
ditions  even  are  singularly  scanty  and  j<gune,  as  if 
the  silence  which  **  sealed  the  lips  of  the  Evan- 
gelista'*  had  reitrained  others  aLso.  We  almost 
wonder,  looking  at  the  wild  luxuriance  with  which 
they  gather  round  other  names,  that  they  hava 


b  The  explanation,  "  He  casteth  out  devils  by  Besl 
sebub"  (Matt  iz.  81,  z.  25 :  Mark  MX.  22,  &o.),  whlsh 
origioated  with  the  scribes  of  Jenualem,  would  nas> 
uralljr  bo  applied  to  such  a  case  as  this.  That  It  was 
so  appUed  w«  nuiy  infer  flram  Um  statement  In  tlis 
Stpker  Tbldoth  Jetku  (the  rabbinle  anticipation  of 
another  Ld>9n  Jetn),  that  this  and  other  like  mliaelss 
ware  wrought  bjr  the  mystte  power  ti  the 
Shemhamphoradi,  or  other  magka)  temuki  (J 
w/ooa.zl.4i). 
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MUlIng  iDoie  to  tdl  of  Lanrui  than  the  maign 
tela  that  foUowi:  He  lived  for  thirty  jean  after 
hie  reaurreetion,  and  died  at  the  age  of  aiztj 
(Epipban.  Har,  i.  652).  When  he  eame  forth 
bom  the  tomb,  it  naa  with  the  bloom  and  fingraooe 
aa  of  a  bridegroom  CAra^p^  ntXirov,  Thilo,  Cod. 
Jpoe.  N.  T.  p.  807).  He  aod  hia  autera,  with 
l£u7  the  wiie  of  Cleophaa,  and  other  diadplei,  were 
lent  out  to  aea  by  the  Jawi  in  a  leaky  boat,  but 
miraeulooaly  eaeaped  deatructioo,  and  were  brought 
aaiely  to  MarMilleB.  There  he  preaehed  the  Goapel, 
end  founded  a  church,  and  became  ita  biahop. 
After  many  yean,  he  auiftred  martyrdom,  and  waa 
taried,  aome  eaid,  there;  otliera,  at  Citium  in 
Cyprua.  Finally  his  bonea  and  thoae  of  Mary  Mag- 
dabne  were  brought  ftx>m  Cyprua  to  Constantinople 
by  tlie  Emperor  l.eo  the  Phikwopher,  and  a  church 
ancted  to  his  honor.  Some  i^)oeryphal  books  were 
aitant  bearing  his  name  (comp.  'fhilo,  Codex  Apoe. 
N.  T.  p.  711 ;  Baronius,  ad  MartyroL  Rom,  Dec, 
xriL;  and  for  some  wild  Provencal  legends  aa  to 
the  later  adventures  of  Martha,  Migne,  DicL  de  la 
Bibie^  a.  v.  *« Martha*').  These  traditiona  have 
no  peraonal  or  historical  interest  for  us.  In  one 
instance  only  do  they  connect  themselvea  with  any 
foot  of  importance  in  the  later  history  of  Christen- 
dom. The  Canons  of  St  Victor  at  Paris  occupied 
a  Priory  dedicated  (as  one  of  the  chief  churches  at 
Maraeilles  had  been)  to  St  Laaarua.  This  was 
aasigned,  in  1633,  to  the  fraternity  of  the  Congre- 
gation founded  by  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  the 
mission-priests  sent  forth  by  it  consequently  became 
eonapicuoua  aa  the  Lazarista  (Butler's  lives  of  the 
Bamis,  July  xix.). 

The  question  why  the  fint  three  Gospels  omit 
all  mention  of  ao  wonderful  a  foct  aa  the  reaurreetion 
of  Lasarua,  haa  from  a  compontively  early  period 
forced  itaelf  upon  interpreten  and  apologists.  Ra- 
t&onaUst  critics  have  made  it  one  of  their  chief 
pointa  <^  attack,  directly  on  the  trustworthiness  of 
BL  John,  indirectly  on  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel 
hiatory  aa  a  whole.  Spinoia  profeeaed  to  make  this 
the  eruclal  instance  by  which,  if  he  had  but  proof 
ef  it,  he  would  be  determined  to  embrace  the 
eommon  foith  of  Christians  (Bayle,  Diet  s.  v. 
*<  Spinoca  * ' ).  Woolston,  the  makdiceniUsimuM  of 
English  Deists,  asserts  that  the  story  is  **  brimfull 
of  absurdities,*'  "  a  contexture  of  foUy  and  fraud  " 
(Dia,  on  MirackMy  v. ;  oomp.  N.  Lardner's  Vindu 
eafiofu,  Woriu,  ii.  1-54).  Strauss  (Leben  JetUy  pt 
U.  eh.  ix.  §  100)  scattere  with  triumphant  scorn  the 
anhterfnges  of  Paulus  and  the  natundist  interpreten 
(such,  for  example,  aa  the  hypothesis  of  suspended 
animation),  and  pronounces  the  namtive  to  have 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  mythus.  Ewald  {Getck. 
V.  p.  404),  on  the  other  hand,  in  marked  contrast 
10  otrauss,  recognizes,  not  only  the  tenderness  and 
beauty  of  St.  John's  narrative,  and  its  value  aa  a 
representation  of  the  quickening  power  of  Christ, 
but  also  its  distinct  historical  character.  The 
isplanations  given  of  the  perplexing  phenomenon 
are  briefly  these:  (1.)  lliat  fear  of  drawing  down 
perucuUoii  on  one  already  singled  out  for  it  kept 
the  three  Evangelists,  writing  during  the  lifetime 
af  Laxarus,  from  all  mention  of  him ;  and  that,  this 
reason  for  silence  being  removed  by  his  death,  St 
Mm  could  ynitd  freely.  By  some  (Grotius,  ad  toe, ) 
lUa  haa  perhapa  beoi  urged  too  exclusively.  By 
•than  (AHbrd,  ad  he, ;  Trench,  On  MiracUi,  1.  e.) 
A  haa  perhaps  been  too  hastily  n^jected  aa  extrava- 
aat  (a.)  That  the  writen  of  the  fint  three 
6e%nia  confine  themselves,  aa  by  a  deliberate  <»lan. 
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to  the  minelBa  wrought  in  Galilee  (t^iatof  theUM 
man  at  Jericho  being  the  only  exoeption),  and  thai 
they  therefore  abatained  from  all  mention  of  any 
foot,  however  interaating,  that  Uy  outside  thai  limll 
(Meyer,  ad  foe.).  Thia  too  haa  ite  weight,  aa 
ahowing  that,  in  thia  omiaaion,  the  three  Evangdiafta 
are  at  kaat  oonaiatent  with  themaelvea,  bat  it  leavva 
the  quaation,  *<  what  led  to  that  cnnaiatmey?"  im- 
anamed.  (8.)  That  the  nanative,  m  ita  beantj 
and  aimpUdty,  ita  human  aympathiea  and  marvel- 
ooa  tranaparency,  oaniea  with  it  the  evktenee  of  ili 
own  tnithftilneia,  and  is  aa  for  removed  as  poaaibla 
from  the  embellishments  and  rhetoric  of  a  writer  ef 
myths,  bent  upon  the  invention  of  a  mirade  lAUk 
abouM  outdo  all  othen  (Meyer,  L  c).  In  thia 
there  ia  no  doubt  great  truth.  To  invent  and  tefl 
any  atory  aa  thia  ia  told  would  require  a  powci 
equal  to  that  of  the  higheat  artistic  skill  of  nn 
kter  age,  and  that  skill  we  should  hardly  ei^ieci  to 
find  oombined  at  onoe  with  the  deepest  yeamii^ 
after  truth  and  a  deliberate  pervenion  of  it  Then 
would  aeem,  to  any  but  a  lationaliat  critie,  an  b 
probability  quite  infinite,  in  the  union,  in  any  i 
writer,  of  the  characteriatica  of  a  Goethe,  an  Ira- 
buid,  and  an  k  Kempia.  (4.)  Another  frplanatwny 
suggested  by  the  attempt  to  represent  to  one*8-adf 
what  must  have  been  the  sequd  of  such  a  foot  aa 
that  now  in  question  upon  the  life  of  him  who  had 
been  afibcted  by  it,  may  perhapa  be  added.  Ilia 
history  of  monaatic  orders,  of  sudden  oonvcrBOoa 
after  great  critical  ddiveranoea  fiiom  diaeasa  or 
danger,  ofibn  an  analogy  which  may  help  to  guide 
ua.  In  such  cases  it  haa  happened,  in  a  thooaaad 
instances,  that  the  man  has  felt  aa  if  the  thread  of 
his  life  was  broken,  the  past  buried  forever,  old 
things  vanished  away.  He  retires  from  the  world, 
changes  his  name,  speaks  to  no  one,  or  speaka  onlj 
in  hints,  of  all  tiiat  bekmgs  to  his  former  lifo,  shrinka 
above  all  from  making  hia  converuon,  hia  reauma- 
tion  irom  the  death  of  ain,  the  sulgeci  of  eommon 
talk.  The  instanoe  already  referred  to  in  Beda 
ofibn  a  very  striking  illustration  of  this.  Cunning- 
ham, in  that  history,  gives  up  all  to  hia  wife,  Ml 
children,  and  the  poor,  reUree  to  the  mtmaataj  of 
Melrose,  takea  the  new  name  of  Drithelm,  and 
^  would  not  rebte  theae  and  other  thinga  whieh  ha 
had  aeen  to  afothM  persona  and  auch  aa  lived 
negligently."  Aasume  only  that  the  lawa  of  the 
spiritual  life  worked  in  aome  aueh  way  on  Laaana; 
that  the  feeling  would  he  atrong  in  proportioin  to 
the  greatneea  of  the  wonder  to  which  it  owed  ila 
Urth;  that  there  waa  the  recollection,  in  him  and 
in  othen,  that,  in  the  nearest  parallel  instanee, 
silenoe  and  seoreoy  had  been  solemnly  enjoined 
(Mark  v.  48),  and  it  will  seem  hardly  woDdcrftA 
that  such  a  man  ahould  shrink  fiiom  publicity,  and 
should  wish  to  take  his  place  as  the  last  and  lowest 
in  the  company  of  believen.  Is  it  strange  thai  ii 
should  oome  to  be  tacitly  recognised  among  the 
memben  of  the  Chnrah  of  Jeiunlem  that,  ao  kaig 
aa  he  and  thoae  dear  to  him  aurvived,  the  gnai 
wonder  of  their  Uvea  waa  a  thing  to  be  remembered 
with  awe  by  thoae  who  knew  it,  not  to  be  talked  or 
written  about  to  thoae  who  knew  it  not? 

The  focta  of  the  caae  are,  at  any  rate,  singalarly 
in  hannony  with  thia  laat  exphnation.  St  Matthew 
and  St  Mark,  who  (the  one  writing  for  the  Ha^ 
brewa,  the  other  undeft  the  guidanoe  of  St  Pater, 
repreaent  what  may  be  deacribed  aa  the  feeling  «| 
the  Jeniaalem  Chiuth,  omit  equally.all  mentioM  oi 
the  three  namea.  They  nae  worda  which  maf 
indeed  have  been  ^ySrra  avye reiriy.  bni  tMy 
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mM  the  luunes.     MaryU  ooiUj  offlving  ii  tlwl  of 
»«  vomaa'*  (Matt.  xxvi.  7;  Mark  ziT.  8).     The 
Ik«k  in  which  the  least  was  made  is  described  so 
■B  to  indicate  it  sufficiently  to  thosefirho  knew  the 
pUoe,  and  yet  to  keep  the  name  of  Lazarus  out  of 
sight.     The  hypothesis  stated  above  would  add  two 
more  intt^n*'^  of  the  same  leticenoe.    St.  L4ike, 
eomiog  later  (probably  after  St.  Matthew  and  St 
Mark  had  left  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  with  the 
matfrifl^t  afterwards  shaped  into  thdr  Go6pek)| 
tiJlwrt'ig  finom  all  informants  all  the  facts  they  will 
communicate,  comes  across  one  in  which  the  two 
nsters  are  mentioned  by  name,  and  records  it,  sup- 
pnssing,  or  not  having  learnt,  that  of  the  locality. 
8(.  John,  writing  long  afterwards,  when  all  three 
had  *«iaUen  asleep,"  f«els  that  the  restraint  is  no 
loogsr  necessary,  and  puts  on  record,  as  the  Spirit 
brings  all  things  to  his  remembrance,  the  whole  of 
the  wonderful  histoiy.     The  circumstances  of  his 
Bfe,  loo,  his  residence  in  or  near  Jerusalem  as  the 
protoetor  of  the  bereaved  mother  of  his  Lord  (John 
zia-  37),  his  retirement  from  prominent  activity  for 
so  kog  a  period  [Johm  thk  Afostlb],  the  insight 
we  find  he  had  into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
those  who  would  be  the  natural  companions  and 
friends  of  the  sisters  of  LAzarus  (John  zx.  1, 11-18) ; 
sU  these  bdicate  that  he  more  than  any  other  Evan- 
gslbt  was  likely  to  have  lived  in  that  inmost  circle 
of  disciples,  where  these  things  would   be  most 
briiigly  and  reverently  remembered.     Thus  much 
of  truth  there  is,  as  usual,  in  the  idealism  of  some 
intsrpreters,  that  what  to  most  other  disciples  would 
lesm  simply  a  mtrcicU  (r^pas )i  a  work  of  power 
(S^MyMf ))  like  other  works,  and  therefore  one  which 
they  oould  without  much  reluctance  omit,  would  be 
to  him  a  »yn  {ff7ifi9io¥)  manifesting  the  glory  of 
(aod,  witnessing  that  Jesus  was  **  the  resurrection 
sod  the  life,"  which  ho  oould  in  no  wise  pass  over, 
bat  must  when  the  right  time  came  record  in  its 
fnllncfls.     (Comp.  for  tibis  significance  of  the  mira- 
ole,  and  fbr  its  probable  use  in  the  spiritual  eduea- 
tkn  of  I^azarus,  Olshaitien,  ad  toe, )    It  is  of  course 
obvioos,  that  if  this  supposition  accounts  for  the 
MnissioQ  in  the  three  (jospels  of  the  name  and 
history  of  LAzanis,  it  aecounti  also  for  the  chron- 
okigical  dislocation    and  hannoustic    difficulties 
iriiich  were  its  intritable  consequeoces.* 

2.  The  name  Lasarus  occurs  also  in  the  well- 
known  parable  of  Luke  zri.  19-<31.  What  is  there 
diiefly  rentarkabk)  is,  that  while  in  all  other  cases 
persons  are  introduced  as  in  certain  stations,  be- 
longing to  certain  classes,  here,  and  here  only,  we 
OMci  with  a  proper  name.  Is  this  exceptionaJ  fact 
to  be  loolced  on  as  simply  one  of  the  accessories  of 
the  parable,  giring  as  it  were  a  dramatic  semblance 
of  reality  to  what  was,  like  other  parables,  only  an 
inuetr&tton?  Were  the  thoughts  of  men  called  to 
tiis  etymology  of  the  name,  as  signifying  that  he 
who  bore  it  had  in  his  poverty  no  help  but  God 
(comp.  Germ.  **  Gotthilf '*),  or  as  meaning,  in  the 
shortened  fbrm,  one  who  had  become  altogether 
•* helpless  *'  ?  (So  Theophyl.  nd  loc.j  who  explains  it 
as  =  iificfiOrrroSt  recognizing  possibly  the  derivsr- 
tion  which  has  been  suggested  by  hiter  critics  from 
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"^T.!!  ^\  "  ^ere  is  no  help."    Comp.  Suiesr,  f.  %  | 
Lampe,  ad  be.)    Or  was  it  again  not  a  parabfe, 
but,  in  its  starting-point  at  least,  a  history,  so  that 
Lazarus  vras  some  actual  beggar,  like  him  who  lay 
at  the  BeautiM  (}ate  of  the  Temple,  familiar  there- 
fore both  to  the  disciples  and  the  Pharisees?     (So 
Theophyl.   ad  loc.\  Chiysost,  Maldon.;   Suicer, 
i,  V.  AdCapos,)     Whatever  the  merit  of  either  of 
these  suggesUons,  no  one  of  them  can  be  accepted 
as  quite  satisfiKitory,  and  it  adds  something  to  the 
force  of  the  hypoUiesis  ventured  on  above,  to  find 
that  it  connects  itself  with  this  question  also.     Tho 
key  which  has  served  to  open  other  doors  fits  into 
the  wards  here.     If  we  assume  the  identity  sug> 
gested  in  (5),  or  if,  leaving  that  as  unproved,  we 
remember  only  that  the  histoiic  Lazarus  belonged 
by  birth  to  the  class  of  the  wealthy  and  influential 
Pharisees,  as  in  (3),  then,  though  we  may  not  think 
of  him  as  among  those  who  were  ^^  covetous,"  and 
who  therefore  derided  by  scornful  look  and  gesture 
(i^tfAVKTiipiCoyt  Luke  xvi.  14)  Him  who  taught 
that  they  could  not  serve  God  and  Mammon,  we 
may  yet  look  on  him  as  one  of  the  same  class,  known 
to  them,  associating  with  them,  only  too  liable,  in 
spite  of  all  the  promise  of  his  youth,  to  be  drawn 
away  by  that  which  had  corrupted  them.     Could 
anything  be  more  significant,  if  this  were  so,  than 
the  introduction  of  ^is  name  into  such  a  parable  ? 
Not  Eleazar  the  Pharisee,  rich,  honored,  blameless 
among  men,  but  Eleazar  the  beggar,  full  of  leprous 
sores,  lying  at  the  rich  man's  gate,  was  the  true 
heir  of  blcMsedness,  for  whom  was  reserved  the  gbry 
of  being  in  Abraham's  bosom.     Very  striking  too, 
it  must  be  added,  is  the  coincidence  between  tho 
teaching  of  the  parable  and  of  the  history  in 
another  point.     The  Lazarus  of  the  one  remains 
in  Abraham's  bosom  because  "if  men  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  per> 
suaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead."     Tht 
Lazarus  of  the  other  returned  from  it,  and  yet 
bears  no  witness  to  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  tht 
wonders  or  the  terrors  of  Hades. 

In  this  instance  also  the  name  of  Lazarus  hat 
been  perpetuated  in  an  institution  of  the  Christian 
Churoh.  The  parable  did  its  work,  even  in  the 
dark  days  of  her  life,  in  leading  men  to  dread 
simply  selfish  luxury,  and  to  help  even  the  moot 
loathsome  forms  of  sufiering.  The  leper  of  tho 
Middle  Ages  appears  as  a  Lazzaro.^  Among  the 
orders,  half-military  and  half-monastic,  of  the  12th 
century,  was  one  which  bore  the  title  of  the  Knighto 
of  St  I^azanw  (a.  d.  1119),  whose  special  work  it 
was  to  minister  to.  the  lepers,  first  of  Syiia,  and 
afterwards  of  Europe.  The  use  of  laznrefto  and 
hzur-houtt  for  the  leper-hospitak  then  founded  in 
all  parts  of  Western  Christendom,  no  less  than 
that  of  Imzfirone  for  the  mendicants  of  Italian 
towns,  are  indications  of  the  effect  of  the  parablo 
upon  the  mind  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
thence  upon  its  Uter  sp«ech.  In  some  cases  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  singukr  transfer  of  the  attri- 
but/»H  of  the  one  I^azarus  to  the  other.  Thus  in 
Paris  the  prison  of  St  Lazare  (the  CUx  S.  Lazaro, 


a  •  On  tiM  resumetion  of  Lua-ns  thers  Is  an  sssay 
hf  Qumilch,  DU  HoUmI  d.  Enoeekung  Laxarus,  In 
ite  TSeol.  Stud.  u.  KrU.  1862,  pp.  65-110,  'i^6-Wi. 
Ift  ttte  Internal  eridence  of  the  truth  of  the  nimtivs, 
ISO  9anM«s,  7^  Uneonneious  3ViiM  of  tkt  Four  Qo*- 
osli,  Phila.  1868.  pp.  46-7ft.  A. 


6  It  Is  Interestiiig,  ss  cooneeted  with  the  tiadltfoao 
given  above  under  (1).  to  find  that  the  firit  oooorrsnes 
of  the  name  with  this  generle  meaning  Is  In  the  oM 
Provencal  dialect,  under  the  form  lAdre.  (Comp.  Dl«| 
Roman.  Wifrterbitchj  s.  v.  Lcuzaro^  [ard  teh^^er. 
Dia.  d^itifmtiLJraitiaiUf  s,  v.  Ladr$,}) 
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10  fiunoua  in  1848)  had  been  otigfaullj  a  bcMnitAl 
Ibr  lepera.  In  the  17th  century  it  was  aasisned  to 
the  Society  of  Ijumnait^  who  took  their  name,  at 
has  been  saidf  from  Ijizanis  of  Bethany,  and  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  died  there  in  1660.  In  the  imni»- 
diate  neighliorhuod  of  the  prii>on,  however,  are  two 
streets,  the  Hue  d'Flnfer  and  Hue  de  Pandts,  the 
names  of  which  bidicate  tlie  earlier  associations 
with  the  LAzaruB  of  the  parable. 

It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally,  as  there  has 
Deen  no  article  under  the  bead  of  Drv^KS,  that  the 
occurrence  of  this  word,  used  as  a  quasi-proper 
name,  in  our  early  Knglish  literature,  is  another 
proof  of  the  impression  which  was  made  on  the 
minds  of  men,  either  by  the  (.arable  itself,  or  by 
dramatic  repreientAtions  of  it  In  the  mediseval 
mysteries.  The  writer  does  not  know  where  it  is 
found  for  the  first  time  in  this  sense,  but  it  appears 
M  early  as  Chaucer  ('*  i  juear  and  Dives,"  Somp- 
Doore^s  Tale)  and  Piers  Floughn  an  ("  Dives  in  the 
dtyntees  lyvede,**  1.  9158),  and  in  later  theological 
Mierature  its  use  has  iieen  all  but  universal.  In  no 
other  instance  has  a  descriptive  adjective  passed  in 
this  way  into  the  received  name  oi  an  individual. 
The  name  Nimeusis,  which  Kuthymius  gives  as 
that  of  the  rich  man  (Trench,  ParnbUSf  L  c), 
teems  ne\ier  to  have  come  into  any  general  use. 

E.  H.  P. 

*  The  view  proposed  altove  (5)  that  Lazaraa 
of  Bethany  and  the  rich  ruler  were  the  same  person, 
deserves  a  brief  consideration.  It  is  not  only  a 
eoi^ecture  incapable  of  proof,  but  is  open  to  mani- 
fold objections.  In  the  first  place,  it  requires  us  to 
tmtrae  the  probal)le  order  of  events  in  the  Evangelic 
histcwy.  Christ's  interview  with  the  young  ruler 
is  recorded  by  each  of  the  first  three  Evangelists, 
and  in  aU  three  ia  preceded  and  followed  by  the 
■une  incidents.  Its  connection  with  these  inci- 
dents, since  not  obviously  logical,  may  be  presumed 
to  be  chronological.  But  Matt.  (xix.  1,  2;  zx.  17, 
89)  and  Mark  (x.  1,  H2,  40)  \roth  represent  these 
transactions  as  occurring  wlieu  our  Lord  was  ap- 
proaching Jerusalem  by  the  way  of  Jericho.  As 
nspects  this  passage  through  Jericho,  Luke  (xviii. 
85;  ziz.  1)  agrees  with  tliem;  and  all  three  then 
coincide  with  John  (xii.  1 )  in  tlie  arrival  at  Bethany. 
This  arrival  occurred  after  the  resurrection  of 
Lszarus.  And  it  seems  fair  to  infer,  therefore,  that 
the  inquiry  of  the  rich  niler,  which  tliree  Evangelists 
•oncur  in  connecting  with  the  journey,  and  ap- 
parently with  its  close,  actually  belongs  where  it 
stands,  lliis  hannoniatic  result  is  corroborated  by 
Ibe  circumstance,  that  of  the  various  visits  Christ 
made  to  Jerusalem  during  his  ministry,  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Uike  record  only  the  last;  so  that  what 
Ihey  connect  with  that  visit  may  be  presumed  to 
pertain  to  it.  Further,  the  journeys  thither  shortly 
antecedent  (John  vii.,  x.),  seem  both  to  have  been 
eharacterized  by  pri\'acy ;  but  the  progress  to  which 
the  interview  with  the  ruler  belongs  was  marked  by 
publicity.  We  may  conclude,  therefone,  with  oon- 
dderable  confidence,  that  the  interview  with  the 
rich  man  took  phioe  after  the  resurrection  of 
Lacarus. 

While  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  find  no  reason 
to  detach  that  interview  and  its  attendant  events 
Ynm  tbeur  more  obvious  oonnection,  there  are  ob- 

•  *  TtM  amiQianieDt  of  oecormiecs  by  wtileh  Iha 
fejpotfaesis  under  oonaideratton  becomss  possible.  Is 
BS*  only  at  varfainoe  with  the  intimations  of  the  saend 
IBt  tat  Is  mftbcted  bT  the  mi^ty  of  crittes.    (Qobbp 
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ttades,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  waj  of  ensk  a 
separation.  In  order  to  make  the  interview  pi  Hurts 
the  resurrection,  it  is  generally  tnmsfened  to  tbr 
period  of  ourfljord*s  stay  "where  John  at  fini 
baptised  *'  (John  x.  40).  But,  according  to  the  eon- 
current  representation  of  the  Synoptists,  it  outuiied 
while  Jesus  was  on  a  journey  towards  JeruMleni. 
So  that  this  representation  does  not  haraenice 
easily  either*  with  the  fourth  Evangelist's  phrase 
Kfiti¥ty  iicu  (x.  40;  ef.  ver.  42,  xi.  7);  or  with  the 
foet  that  John  (xi.  8)  represents  our  Lofd  as  r»- 
called  by  the  sisters'  measage  to  a  kwality  he  had 
recently  left,  rather  than  as  hastened  in  his  |aini,if 
towards  one  he  was  already  approaching;  or  further, 
with  the  circumstance  that  the  afiUcted  family  setsi 
to  have  known  at  once  where  to  send  for  liim.« 

Moreover,  the  hypothesis  oonsidered  by  itself  ia 
unBatisfiu!U»7  in  several  respects.  That  Lasana 
was  too  young  to  be  mentioned,  is,  indeed,  a  pna- 
carious  inference  to  draw  from  the  silence  of  hakt 
(x.  88  ff.)  when  reUting  an  incident  in  which  ha 
was  not  ooncemed.  And  with  stiU  greater  improb- 
ability is  confirmation  for  this  extreme  <^iinioa 
respectmg  his  youth  derived  fitnn  the  circmsstanee 
mentiom^  in  John  xii.  2.  (On  this  view,  too,  how 
does  it  happen  that  Bethany  is  at  the  same  tnno 
described  as  the  pboe  •'where  Lacanis  was**?) 
Still,  admitting  him  to  be  as  young  as  represented, 
he  is  too  young  to  be  identified  with  the  rich  ruler. 
If  even  after  his  resurrection  he  held  a  *«  subordinate 
position  "  in  his  own  home,  he  can  hardly  have 
been  a  man  of  such  distinctkin  abroad  as  the  raler 
clearly  was.  Nor  would  his  youth  be  compatible 
with  this  official  rank.  The  term  (l^x**^*  in^^^Bd, 
may  be  taken  in  the  general  sense  of  *<  a  leading 
man."  But  such  preeminence  even,  would  require 
in  its  possessor  something  more  than  a  vadlhSting 
character  and  a  large  inheritance.  While  if  the 
word  is  understood  to  designate  him  as  a  niler  of 
the  synagogue,  he  must  have  been  of  ftiO  age. 
[Symagogitk.]  In  ftict  the  common  impreasioo 
respecting  the  youthfulness  of  the  ruler  also,  har> 
monixes  neitho'  with  his  title,  nor  with  the  mors 
natural  suggestion  of  his  words  iic  yt^nrr6t  ftovi 
and,  according  to  usage,  ycayfnrof  employed  of 
him  by  Matthew,  appears  to  have  been  applieahla 
to  men  quite  up  to  middle  life.  Again,  Mark 
makes  the  impression  that  the  '^love**  of  Jesoi 
for  the  rich  *<  young  man,**  had  its  orig;in  as 
he  looked  upon  him  in  their  first  inteniew  with 
each  other,  and  not  in  a  prior  intimacy  either  with 
him  or  with  the  famUy  to  which  he  belonged. 
Once  more,  the  reiSerenoe  given  to  the  words  *<  with 
God  all  things  are  possible,**  is  not  only  at  variaooc 
with  Cbrist^s  apparent  design  in  uttering  then, 
but,  when  we  consider  the  minculoos  m^hod  ia 
which  their  verification  was  secured,  redncea  then 
ih>m  a  k>fty  and  abiding  encouragement  very  nearij 
to  the  level  of  a  truism. 

The  sui^Msed  identity,  if  established,  would  gjivt 
good  ground  for  the  perplexity  that  has  baen  fell 
at  the  entire  absence  of  an  allnsion  to  the  resor> 
rection  of  Laxarus  in  the  narratives  of  the  synoptie 
Evangelists.  That  all  three  should  introduoe  ec 
interesting  a  personage  and  not  only  make  no  mcD- 
tion  of  his  name,  but  omit  also  wlnt,  according  ir 
the  above  hypothesis,  was  the  sequel  of  the  otoiy 

part  espedally  RoUnson's  Greek  Marmoay,  part  vl 
Introduetoiy  Note,  and  BUteott  on  the  Ufk  ^  ew 
Lortf,  ieot.  vt.  J    H.  T 
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Iht  IBoitntkMi  of  God's  power  be  fblfillniaii  of 
IWr  Maiteri  **half-propbetio  wordi,"  !s  ui  im- 
prabability  which  requires  better  support  than  ood- 

J.  H.  T. 
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LEAD  inngiP:  fUKifiot,  fu(Ai/Moi),  one 
of  tbe  most  oommon  of  metals,  found  generally  in 
vsias  of  roelcs,  though  seldoui  in  a  metallio  state, 
iod  meet  oomioonlj  in  oombiiiation  with  sulphur. 
It  was  earlj  known  to  the  ancieiits,  and  the  allusious 
to  it  ill  Soripture  uidioate  that  tbe  Hebrews  were 
wstt  acquainted  with  its  uses.  The  rocks  in  the 
Bsighboriiuod  of  Sinai  yielded  it  iu  large  quantities, 
and  ii  was  louud  in  Kgypt.  lliat  it  was  oommon 
im  l^lestine  is  shown  by  the  ezpressiou  in  Eoclus. 
ihiL  18,  where  it  is  said,  in  apostrophizing  Solo- 
■OQ,  i'Thou  didst  multiply  sih'er  as  Uad;"'  the 
■liter  having  in  view  the  hyperbolical  description 
of  Solomon's  wealth  in  1  K.  x.  27 :  '*  the  king  made 
the  silver  to  be  in  JerusHlem  as  sfoM<r«."  It  was 
among  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  brouj^bt  with  them  to  the  plains  of 
Moab,  after  tbeir  return  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
tribe  (Num.  uxi.  "22).  The  ships  of  Tarshish  sup- 
plied the  market  of  Tyre  with  lead,  as  with  other 
nsetab  (Ks.  xxvii.  12).  Its  heavineai,  to  which 
aSnsioa  is  made  in  Ex.  xv.  10  and  Ecelus.  xxii.  14, 
CMised  it  to  be  used  for  weights,  which  were  either 
In  the  form  of  a  round  liat  cake  (Zech.  y.  7),  or  a 
raogh  onfiuhioned  lump  or  **  stone "  (vor.  8) ; 
stones  having  in  ancient  times  served  the  purpose 
of  weights  (conip.  Prov.  xvi.  11).  This  fiict  may 
peihape  explain  tbe  substitution  of  *^  lead "  for 
**BtonM"  in  the  passafre  of  t^clesiasticus  above 
quoted ;  the  commonest  use  of  the  oomnoonest  metal 
being  present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer.    If  G 


aioB  is  comet  In  rendering  Tf  3H,  dndc,  by  "  lead,*' 
hi  Am.  vii.  7,  8,  we  have  another  instance  of  the 
purpoeeB  to  which  this  metal  was  applied  in  form- 
ing the  ban  or  bob  of  the  plumb-Hne.  [Plumb- 
UOxjL]  Its  use  for  weighting  (ishi.ig-lines  was 
known  In  the  time  of  Homer  (//.  xxiv.  80).  But 
Boehart  and  othera  identify  dude  with  tin,  and 
derive  from  it  the  etymology  of  '*  Britain.** 

In  modem  metalluiK^y  lead  is  used  with  tin  in 
the  composition  of  solder  for  fastening  metals  to- 
gether. That  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  solder  is  erident  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  of  the  processes 
viiieb  accompanied  the  formation  ok  an  ioMge  for 
IdolatTOUs  worship.  The  method  by  which  two 
pieces  of  metal  were  joined  together  was  identical 
with  that  employed  in  modem  times;  the  subetanoes 
to  be  united  being  first  clamped  before  being  sol- 
dered. No  hint  is  given  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  Bolder,  but  in  all  probability  lead  was  one  of  the 
materials  employed,  its  usage  for  such  a  purpose 
being  of  great  antiquity.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
nsed  it  for  fiistening  stones  toi;ether  in  the  rough 
parts  of  a  buiMing.  and  it  vt  as  found  by  Mr.  I^yaird 
vnong  tbe  mine  at  Nimroud  {Nin,  and  Bob.  p. 
•67).  Mr.  Napier  {AfetnUurgy  of  the  BibU,  p.  130) 
eonjeeturea  that  *«  the  solder  used  in  eariy  times 
sr  lend,  and  termed  lead,  was  the  same  as  is  now 
■sad  —m  mixtore  of  lead  aiid  thi  ** 

Bat,  in  addition  to  these  more  obrioua  ns^  of 
tUa  metal,  the  Hel)rews  were  acquaint^  with  an- 
ilber  method  of  empfoyiug  it,  which  indicates  some 
idfanoe  In  the  arts  at  an  eariy  period.  Job  (xix. 
•4}  nltcn  a  wish  that  his  words,  '*  with  a  pen  of 
NO  and  lead,  were  graven  in  Hie  rock  for  evw.** 


The  aUusion  is  supposed  to  be  to  tbe  praetbe  of 
carving  hiseriptions  upon  stone,  and  pourrng  moUen 
lead  into  the  carities  of  the  letters,  to  render  thra 
legible,  and  at  tbe  same  time  preserve  them  horn 
the  action  of  the  air.  Frequent  references  to  the 
use  of  leaden  tablets  for  inscriptions  are  found  in 
ancient  writers.  Pausanias  (ix.  31)  saw  Hesiod's 
Worlcs  and  Days  graven  mi  lead,  bat  almost  illegible 
with  age.  Public  proclamations,  according  to  Pliny 
(xiii.  21),  were  written  on  lead,  and  the  name  of 
Germanicus  was  carved  on  leaden  tablets  (Tac.  Ann, 
ii.  89).  Eutychius  {Ann.  Alex.  p.  390)  relates  that 
tbe  history  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  was  engraved  on 
lead  by  the  Cadi. 

Oxide  of  lead  is  empfoyed  largely  in  modem 
pottery  for  the  fcmnation  of  glazes,  and  its  presence 
has  been  discovered  iu  analyzing  the  articles  of 
earthenware  found  in  Egypt  and  Ninev^,  proving 
that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  its  use  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  A.  Y.  of  Ecclua.  xxx^iil. 
30  assumes  that  the  usage  was  known  to  the  H»> 
brews,  though  the  original  is  not  explicit  upon  the 
point  Speaking  of  the  potter's  art  iu  finishing  off 
his  work,  '^  he  i^>plietb  himsdf  to  lend  it  over,"  is 
the  rendering  of  what  in  tbe  Greek  is  sim[dy  **  he 
giveth  hhi  heart  to  complete  the  smearing,**  the 
materia]  employed  for  the  purpose  not  bdng  ind^ 
cated. 

In  modem  metallurgy  lead  is  empfoyed  for  the 
purpose  of  purifj-ing  silver  from  other  minenl 
products.  The  alloy  is  mixed  witn  lead,  expoeed 
to  ftiaion  upon  an  earthen  vessel,  and  submitted  to 
a  blast  of  air.  By  this  means  the  dross  ii«  con> 
sumed.  This  process  is  called  the  cupelling  opera- 
tion, with  which  tbe  description  in  Ez.  xxii.  18-22, 
in  Uie  opinion  of  Mr.  Napier  {Afet.  of  BibU.  pp* 
20-24),  accurately  coincides.  "  The  vessel  contain 
ing  the  alloy  is  surrounded  by  the  fire,  or  pbced 
in  the  midst  of  it,  and  the  blowing  is  not  applied 
to  the  fire,  but  to  the  fused  metals.  .  .  .  And  when 
this  is  done,  nothing  but  the  perfect  metals,  gold 
and  silver,  can  resist  the  scorifying  influence. 
And  in  support  of  his  oonclusiou  be  quotes  Jer.  n. 
28-^30,  adding,  »  This  description  is  pierfeci.  If  we 
take  silver  having  the  impurities  ui  it  described  in 
the  text,  namely,  iren,  cc^iier,  and  tin,  and  mix  it 
with  lead,  and  place  it  hi  the  fire  upon  a  cupell,  it 
soon  melts;  tbe  lead  will  oxidize  and  form  a  thick 
coarse  crust  upon  the  surfoce,  and  thus  consume 
away,  but  efleoting  no  purifying  influence.  The 
alloy  remains,  if  anything,  worse  than  liefore.  .  .  . 
The  silver  is  not  refined,  because  *  the  bellowi  were 
burned*  —  there  existed  nothing  to  bbw  upon  it. 
I>«d  is  the  purifier,  but  only  so  in  connection  with 
a  iilast  bk>wing  upon  the  precious  metals.'*  An 
alluaion  to  this  use  of  lead  Is  to  be  found  in  Theognii 
{Gnom.  1127, 28;  ed.  Welcker),  and  it  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (xxxiii.  31)  as  indispensable  to  the  puriA> 
cation  of  silver  from  alfoy.  W.  A.  W. 

LEB'ANA  (H3^^  :  Aa^Sord ;  FA.  Aa/9ay: 
Lebanit\  one  of  the  Nfethinim  wboee  desoendants 
returned  fimm  Babyfon  with  Zerabbabel  (Neh.  vii 
48).  He  is  oalled  Labama  in  the  parallel  liat  of 
1  Ksdras,  and 

LEB'ANAH  (^;;^:  Aafia^i  L^foma)  in 
Ear  U.  45. 

LEAF,  LEAVES.  The  word  oeenn  In  the 
A.  y.  either  in  the  singular  or  plural  nnmbcr  la 
three  dlflteent  lenaBi— ( 1. )  Lea/v  leapu  of  tnm. 
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(i.) Lmivei  uT  the  Oio^ of  Um  7«4p*  (a  )  Lmstt 
i#  the  roll  of  a  book. 

L  Leaf  {71% '  dA^A ;  f^r^,''  ier^  ;  >^^J 

iphl:  ^{,\Xw,    rWAcxos,    ^c()So0-<t:    folam, 
/rum,  cortex).    The  olive-leHf  is  nienUoiMd  in  Geu. 
«iii.  11.    Mi^-leaveff  Tonned  the  fint  covering  of  our 
parents  in  tulen.     'llie  liarren  fig-tree  (Matt  izi. 
19;  Marie  xi.  l^jon  tlie  road  Ijetweeu  Bethany  and 
Jenualeni  "  litul  on  it  nothing  but  leaves.**    The 
fig-leaf  is  alluded  tii  by  our  loJrd  (Matt  zziy.  82; 
Marie  xiit.  28;:  ••  U'li«ii  Iiih  bnuich  is  yet  tender, 
and  putteth  fortli  leuieM.  ye  lu.uw  that  sunimer  is 
ni^fa.**    Hie  iial<-leMf'  in  iiientiuntd  in  Is.  i.  80,  and 
vi.  Hi.    The  rl^liteouM  ure  often  ounipared  to  green 
leaves  (Jer.  xvii.  8),  »  her  leaf  shall  be  graen"  — 
to  leave»  thsit  farle  not  (I'm.  i.  3),  «*his  leaf  also 
shall  not  wither."    Tlte  ungodly  on  the  other  hand 
are  as  "an  oiil(  wlHme  leaf  ladeth  *'  (b.  i.  30);  as  a 
tne  which  » shall  witlier  in  all  the  leavea  of  her 
spring"  (Ez.  xvii.  U);  tiie  -iiumid  of  a  shaken  leaf 
shall  chase  them  "  (l^v.  xxvi.  30).     [u  Esekiers 
vision  of  the  holy  wateni.  tlte  Mestiiugi  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  are  spoken  of  under  the  image  of 
trees  growing  on  a  river  a  Imnk;  there  **  shall  grow 
all  trees  for  food,  whoae  leaf  shall  not  fade  "  {En. 
ilrii.  12).     In  tliis  piiwtage  it  is  said  that  *«the 
fruit  of  these  trpes  shall  lie  ibr  food,  and  the  leaf 
thereof  for  medicine"  (margin,  /or  bruises  and 
§oru).     With  this  comjmre  (Rev.  xxU.  1,  2)  St 
John's  vision  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.     "  In  the 
midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  was  there  the  tree  of  life  .  .  .  and  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 
There  is  probably  here  an  allusion  to  some  tree 
whose  lea\'es  were  used  by  the  Jews  as  a  medicine 
or  ointment;  indeed,  it  is  very  likely  that  many 
plants  and  leaves  were  thus  made  use  of  by  them, 
M  by  the  old  English  herbalists. 

i.  Leaves  of  doors  (Q^?^!.*»  i^Ui^im;  H^^, 
dtkih:  TTi/y^*  BifWfia:  ostium,  ostiobtm).  the 
clebrew  wora,  which  occurs  very  niany  Umes  in 
the  Bible,  and  which  in  1  K.  vi.  32  (margin)  and 
84  Is  transhited  *'  leaves "  in  the  A.  V.,  signifies 
6eams,  ribs,  sides,  etc.  In  \\z.  xli.  24,  **  And  the 
doors  had  two  lea^-es  i^iiece,"  the  Hebrew  word 
deleth  is  the  representative  of  both  doors  and  leaves. 
By  the  expression  two-leaved  doors,  we  are  no  doubt 
to  tmderstand  what  we  tenn  folding-doors. 

8.  Lbavks  of  a  book  or  roll  (H  v^,  deleih ; 
csXif*  pngelta)  occurs  in  this  sense  only  in  Jer. 
Exxvi.  23.  The  Hebrew  word  (literally  doors) 
would  perhaps  be  nx»e  correctly  translated  ookunns. 
The  Latin  cohmna,  and  the  English  column,  as 
•ppHed  to  a  book,  are  probably  deri\'ed  (rom  re- 
■emblanee  to  a  oolumn  of  a  btulding.       W.  H. 

LE'A.H  (nwb  [u)earied] :  Af^a,  Afa :  Ua), 
the  elder  daughter  of  Ijiban  (Gen.  xxix.  16).  The 
dullness  or  weakness  of  her  eyes  was  so  notable,  that 
it  is  mentioned  as  a  contrast  to  the  beautiful  form 
and  appearance  of  her  younger  sister  Rachd.  Her 
flither  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  the 

«  from  n  vl7,  to  ascend  or  grow  up.    Pradsely 
•iantical  w  ivafiaent,  from  avafiaivtiv.  to  aseend. 
*  Strictly,  "  a  green  and  trader  leaf,"  "  one  easily 

piVBKed  off;"  fhim  H^tO,  **  to  tear,  or  plnck  off," 
— «eu  »1m  leaves  of  liar  apriog »» (b.  xvli.  9). 
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looal  marrii^ta-rita  aflbrded  to  pass  her  off  in  1m> 
iiiier*s  stead  on  the  unconscious  bridegroom,  wmt 
excused  himself  to  Jacob  by  aliegii^  that  the  ei»> 
torn  of  the  country  Ibrbade  the  younger  sister  to  ha 
given  first  in  marriage.  Rosenmuller  cites  iiistaoe« 
of  these  customs  prevailing  to  this  day  in  ■"t»T 
parts  of  the  East  Jacob's  preferraoe  of  Rachel 
grew  hito  hatred  of  Leah,  after  he  had  married  both 
sistert.  Leah,  however,  bore  to  hitn  in  quick  au»- 
oession  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  then  Issachar, 
Zebulun,  and  Dmah,  before  Rachel  had  a  ehild. 
Leah  was  oonscious  and  Resentful  (ch.  xxx.)  of  tbt 
smaller  share  she  possessed  ui  her  hosband'a  aflae 
tions;  yet  m  Jacob's  difierenoes  with  his  latherHa- 
hiw,  his  two  wives  appear  to  be  attached  to  hiv 
with  equal  fidelity.  In  the  critical  moment  whea 
he  expected  an  attack  from  I'lsau,  his  discrimioal* 
regard  for  the  several  members  of  hia  laniily  wu 
shown  by  his  pkoing  Rachel  snd  her  child  hinder- 
most,  in  the  lesst  exposed  situation,  Leah  and  her 
children  next,  and  the  two  handmaids  with  their 
children  hi  the  front.  Leah  probably  lived  to  wit- 
ness the  dishonor  of  her  daughter  (ch.  xxxiv.),  ao 
cruelly  avenged  by  two  of  her  sons;  and  the  sob- 
sequent  deaths  of  Deborah  at  Brthel,  and  of  Rachd 
near  Bethlehem.  She  died  some  time  after  Jaeob 
reached  the  south  oountry  in  which  his  father  Uh* 
lived.  Her  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
Jacob's  fiunily  (ch.  xlvi.  6)  when  they  weni  down 
into  Egypt  She  was  buried  in  the  fiuuilv  gcav* 
in  Machpelah  (ch.  xllx.  31).  W.  f.  a 

LEASING,  Mftlaehood."  This  won!  ia  n- 
tained  in  the  A.  V.  of  Ps.  iv.  2,  v.  6,  fh>m  the  oldei 
English  versions;  but  the  Hebrew  word  of  which 
it  is  the  rendering  is  elsewhere  almost  nnifbrnaly 
transhited  *«ltea"  (Ps.  xl.  4,  Iviu.  8,  Ac).  It  m 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  iens,  ^  take,**  whenea 
leasung,  » leasing,"  **  falsehood,"  and  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  ua  oU  English  writers.  So  in  Piers 
Ploughman's  Vision,  2113: 

**Tel  me  no  talaa, 
Ne  ksjfngt  to  langfa«Q  of.*^ 

And  hi  Wicklifle's  New  Testament,  John  viiL  44, 
**  Whanne  he  spdtith  a  lesiuye^  he  speklth  of  Ua 
owne  thmgis,  fbr  he  Is  a  lyiere,  and  fiuiir  of  it** 
It  is  used  both  by  Spenser  and  Shakespeare. 

W.  A.  W. 

LEATHER  ("''^7/or).  The  notices  of  kaths 
in  the  Bible  are  sfaiguhu-Iy  few:  indeed  the  woid 
occurs  but  twice  in  the  A.  Y.,  and  in  each  mstanea 
in  reference  to  the  same  object,  a  guxlle  (2  K.  i.  8; 
Matt  ill.  4).  Tliere  are,  however,  other  instances 
in  whieh  the  word  **  leather  "  might  with  propriety 
be  substituted  for  **skin,**  as  in  tho  passages  in 
which  vessels  (Lev.  xi.  32;  Nora.  xxxi.  20)  or  rai- 
ment (Lev.  xiii.  48)  are  spoken  of;  for  m  tbeaa 
cases  the  skins  must  have  be«i  prepared.  Thoi^ 
the  material  itself  is  seldom  noticed,  yet  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  was  extensively  used  by  the  Jewa; 
shoes,  bottles,  thongs,  garments,  kneading-tiXMigha, 
ropes,  and  other  articln,  were  made  of  it  For  thf 
mode  of  preparing  it  see  Ta^'Ner  [Anier.  ed.1. 

w.  L.  a 


Oomp.  the  Syr.  iLa^-^,  /bKum,  tnm  ^^t^  m 
strike  otr  (Gsstall.  Lex,  Bipt.  a  ▼.). 

e  from  the  nnassd  root  nCJ,  ta  ikmtf,  1^ 
Ih^  J  Arab.  L«. 
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LKAVBN  P'Stp,  9eor:  (ifiaii  ftrmmlmm). 
llw  Habiew  nerd  8€ur  bas  the  ndicd  aeoae  of 
^favtieenee  oi/ermentation,  and  thcnfon  ooit»* 
ipondi  in  point  of  etymoLgj  to  the  Greek  (6fi,ii 
(bom  (4m)9  the  Latin  JermetUum  (from  ftrveo), 
«h1  the  EngEah  t«aven  (from  Uvare),  It  oocun 
od:^  flt«  timea  hi  tU  Bible  (Ex.  zii.  15, 19,  ziii. 
7;  Lac.  U.  11:  Dent  zvi.  4),  and  ia  traoakted 
•  leaiien  **  in  the  fint  four  of  the  paaaagea  quoted, 
and  **  ieavened  bread  '*  in  the  hat  In  connection 
irith  it,  ira  mnat  notice  Uie  terma  e/idmetso  and 
aMtodcA,^  the  former  aignifying  **  fiermented '*  or 
uiesnoed,"  lilcndly  »ahupened,*'  bread;  thebOter 
**an]eaveiied«''  the  radical  force  of  the  word  being 
forioualj  nndentood  to  eignify  aweeinen  or  putilff. 
The  three  words  appear  in  juxtaposition  in  Ex. 
liiiT:  *«  Unleavened  bread  (in/iia^)ahall  be  eaten 
Wfcn  dayo;  and  there  ahail  no  leavened  bread 
(eMtm^)  be  aeon  with  thee,  neither  ehall  there  be 
leaven  (tear)  leen  with  thee  in  all  thy  quarters.** 
Variooa  aubatanoes  were  Icnown  to  have  fermenting 
qualitiea;  but  the  ordinary  leaven  consisted  of  a 
lump  of  old  dough  in  a  high  state  of  fermentation, 
which  was  inserted  bto  the  mass  of  dough  prepared 
for  baking.  [Bread.]  As  the  process  of  pro- 
ducing the  leaven  itself,  or  even  of  leavening  bread 
wbeo  the  snbatanoe  was  at  hand,  required  some 
tima,  unleavened  cakes  were  more  usually  produced 
on  sodden  emeigancies  ((Sen.  zviii.  6 ;  Jndg.  vi.  19). 
The  use  of  leaven  was  strictly  iorbidden  in  all 
oflferings  made  to  the  Lord  by  fire;  as  in  the  case 
of  the  meat-odbring  (Lev.  U.  11),  the  trespasa- 
oflbring,  (l.<ev.  vii.  12),  the  consecratfon-oflfering 
(Ex.  xxix.  2;  I^ev.  viii.  2),  the  Nasarite-ofllering 
(Num.  vi.  15),  and  more  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  when  the  Israd- 
Hes  were  not  only  prohibited  on  pain  of  death 
from  eating  leavened  bread,  but  even  from  having 
any  leaven  in  their  houses  (Ex.  xii.  15,  19)  or  in 
their  land  (Ex.  xiii.  7 ;  Deut  xvi.  4)  during  seven 
days  commencing  with  the  14th  of  Nisan.  It  is  in 
reference  to  these  prohibitions  that  Amos  (iv.  5) 
ironically  bids  the  Jews  of  his  day  to  "offer  a 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  with  lenctn ; "  and  hence 
own  honey  was  prohibited  (Lev.  ii.  11),  on  account 
of  its  occasionally  producing  fermentation.  In 
other  instances,  where  the  oflhing  was  to  be  con- 
iuned  by  the  priests,  and  not  on  the  altar,  leaven 
might  be  used,  as  in  the  case  of  the  peace-ofibring 
(Lev.  vii.  13),  and  the  Pentecoetal  loaves  (Lev. 
iziii.  17).  Various  ideas  were  associated  with  the 
prohibiuon  of  leaven  in  the  instances  above  quoted; 
in  the  feast  of  the  Passover  it  served  to  remind  the 
Indites  b  ith  of  the  hafte  with  which  they  fled  out 
of  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  39),  and  of  the  sufferings  that 
Ihay  hml  undergone  in  that  land,  the  insipidity  of 
■nkavened  breui  rendering  it  a  not  inapt  emblem 
of  affliction  (Deut.  xvi.  3).  But  the  most  proml- 
Bont  klea,  and  the  one  which  applies  equally  to  all 
the  easos  of  prohibition,  is  connected  with  the 
torryffdom  which  leaven  itself  had  undergone,  and 
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«  ^On.     Another  fbnn  of  the  same  root,  tksmttM 

{\^QH),  <•  applied   to   sharpened   or  socf   wine 
.Tknoaa] ;  tMantt*  Is  appUod  exelnsfTaly  lo  Invad. 

•  Bo  Ikdtoa  (flbt.  ▼.  6):  **Pnseip«nB  asoBttwrn 
erigit,  nlrum  dfeto,  laalM  tnlir  avdorss 
fldnoiq'aa  atvlbas." 


wUeh  it  ooDummieated  fo  bread  hi  the  proeeso  of 
fermentation.  It  is  to  this  property  of  leaven  that 
our  Saviour  points  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  leaven 
(i.  e.  the  corrupt  doctrine)  of  the  Pharisees  and  of 
the  Sadducees  **  (Matt  xvi.  6);  and  St.  Paul,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  »okl  leaven  "  (1  Coi.  v.  7).  This 
asKMSation  of  ideas  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jewi, 
it  was  familiar  to  the  Kotoans,  who  forbade  tho 
priest  of  Jupiter  to  touch  flour  mixed  with  leaven 
(Gell.  z.  15,  19),  and  who  occasionally  used  tho 
word  fermenlwn  as  =  '*  corruption  "  (Pers.  SaL 
L  24).  Plutarch*B  explanation  is  very  much  to  the 
point:  "The  leaven  itself  is  bom  fh>m  corruption, 
and  corrupts  the  mass  with  which  it  is  mixed  '* 
( Q^atL  Rom,  109).  Another  quality  in  leaven  is 
noticed  in  the  Bible,  namely,  its  $tcrttly  pens' 
troHng  and  diffuuvt  power;  hence  the  proverbial 
saying,  "  a  little  leaven  lea\'eiieth  the  whole  lump'* 
(1  Oct,  V.  6;  Gal.  v.  9).  In  thb  respect  it  wao 
emblematic  of  moral  influence  genera/iy,  whether 
good  or  bad,  and  hence  our  Saviour  i.dopts  it  as 
illustrating  the  growth  of  the  l;ingdcm  of  heaven 
in  the  individual  heart  and  ic  th<»  workl  at  laigo 
(Matt  xiii.  33).  W.  L.  B. 

LEB^ANON  (in  proee  with  the  art  I^S^Vriy 
1  &  V.  6  (Ueb.  20);  in  poetry  without  the'aii. 

P3^y:  Ps.  xxix.  0:  Ai/Soyos:  At^mu),  a  moun- 
tain range  in  the  north  of  Palestine.  The  name 
Lebanon  signifies  •*  white,"  and  was  applied  eithei 
on  account  of  the  snow,  which,  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  covere  its  whole  summit.^  or  on  account 
of  the  white  color  of  its  limestone  clitft  and  peaks. 
It  is  the  "  white  mountain  "  —  the  iforU  Blanc  of 
Palestine;  an  appellation  which  seems  to  be  given, 
in  one  form  or  another,  to  the  hijfhcst  mountains 
In  all  the  countries  of  the  old  worM.  Lebanon  is 
represented  in  Scripture  as  lying  upon  the  northera 
border  of  the  hmd  of  Israel  (Deut  i.  7,  xi.  94; 
Josh.  i.  4).  Two  distinct  ranges  bear  this  name. 
They  both  begin  in  lat  33o  20',  and  run  in  panllel 
lines  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E  for  about  90  geog.  miles, 
enclosing  between  them  a  long  fertile  valley  from 
5  to  8  miles  wide,  anciently  called  CaeU'Syria 
The  modem  name  is  et-Bukd'ad  uthe  vall^," 
oorresponfling  exactly  to  **  the  valley  of  Lebanon  ** 
in  Joshua  fxi.  17).*  It  is  a  northern  protongatloD 
of  the  Jordan  valley,  and  likewise  a  southern  pro- 
fongation  of  that  of  the  Orontes  (Porter's  Handbook^ 
p.  xvi.)./  The  western  range  is  the  "  Libanua  "  of 
the  old  geographon,  and  the  Ijehanon  of  Seriptnra 
where  Solomon  got  timber  for  the  Temple  (1  K.  r. 
9,  dkc.),  ana  where  the  Hivites  and  Qiblites  dwelt 
(Judg.  iii.  3;  Josh.  xiii.  5).  The  castem  range 
was  called  *«  An ti -Libanua"  by  geographers,  anid 
"Lebanon  toward  the  sun-rising"  by  the  sacred 
writers  (Josh.  xiii.  5).  Strabo  describes  (xri.  p. 
754)  the  two  as  commencing  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean —  the  former  at  Tripolis,  and  the  latter  at 
Sidon  —  and  mnning  In  parallel  lines  toward 
Dan.ascur   ana.  stnuige  to  say,  this  error  has,  In 


/  •  Bawnnson  has  given  a  fine  dsenrtpHon  ef  tbs 
leogiaphieal  ftatorea  of  this  vaUsy,  and  IH  hlitotkal 
fanportanee  as  the  great  high-road  <A  the  Ba^loalaa 
an««a  on  tbilr  OMveh  to  Paliolino  (MMoreaJei  qf  «l« 
IferW,  111.950).  ■ 
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put  aft  Imt,  been  followed  by  moti  modflm  wrttaft , 
who  fv|ireMiit  the  niountain-nuige  between  Tyre 
■nd  the  lake  of  Merom  m  a  braach  of  Aiiti-Libantu 
(Winer,  Keaitcb.^  b.  v.  "  Lihanon; "  Robinionf  lit 
•d.  iii.  346;  but  aee  the  correctbna  in -the  new 
edition),  llie  topography  of  Anti-Libanus  ^rae 
flnt  deurly  described  in  Porter*8  Dnma$cv§  (i.  397, 
Ac.,  il.  309,  Ac.)'  A  deep  raUey  calle<'  (fWy  ei 
Teim  leparates  the  southern  seetion  of  Anti  -libanus 
from  both  Lebanon  and  the  hills  of  Galilee.' 

Lebanon  —  the  western  range  —  commenoes  on 
the  south  at  the  deep  rarine  of  the  Litany^  the 
ancient  river  Leontes,  which  drains  the  valley  of 
Oosle-Syria,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  five 
miki  north  of  Tyre.  It  runs  N.  K.  in  a  straight 
Kiie  paralld  to  the  coast,  to  the  opening  flrom  the 
Mediterranean  into  the  phdn  of  Emesa,  called  in 
Seripturs  the  "  Kntranoe  of  Haniath  "  (Num.  zxxiv. 
8).  Here  Nahr  tl-Ktbir  —  the  ancient  river  Eleu- 
thenis  —  sweeps  round  its  northern  end,  as  the 
Leontos  does  round  its  southern,  llie  average  ele- 
vation'of  £he  range  is  from  6000  to  8000  ft. ;  but 
two  peaks  rise  considerably  higher.  One  of  these 
is  iSiMfiln,  neariy  on  the  parallel  of  Btyt'OtU^  which 
is  more  than  9,000  fert;  the  other  is  Jtbtl  AfukJimtl, 
which  was  measured  in  September,  1860,  by  the 
hydrograpber  of  the  Admiralty,  aiid  found  to  be 
very  nearly  10,200  feet  high  {iWnt.  /lisi.  Rev.,  No. 
v.  p.  11).  It  is  the  hiii^hest  mountain  in  S>Tia. 
On  the  summits  of  both  these  peaks  the  snow 
remains  in  patches  during  the  whole  summer. 

The  central  ridge  or  backbone  of  Lebanon  has 
smooth,  barren  sides,  and  gray  rounded  summits. 
It  is  entirely  destitute  of  "ertiure,  and  is  covered 
with  small  ftagmentj  of  limestone,  flrom  which 
white  crowns  and  jagged  points  of  naked  rock  shoot 
op  at  interx'als.  Here  and  there  a  few  stunted 
pine-trees  or  dwarf  oaks  are  met  with.  The  line 
of  cultivation  nuis  along  at  tlie  height  of  about 
6,000  ft. ;  and  l)eluw  this  the  features  of  the  western 
slopes  are  entirely  ditterent  The  descent  is  gradual ; 
but  is  everywhere  broken  by  precipices  and  towet- 
tng  rocks  which  time  and  tlie  elements  have  chiseled 
into  strange,  fanta<«tlc  shapes.  Ravines  of  singular 
wildness  and  grandeur  furrow  the  whole  mountain 
tide,  looking  in  many  places  like  huge  rents.  Here 
and  there,  too,  bokl  promontories  shoot  out,  and 
dip  perpendicularly  into  the  bosom  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  rugged  limestone  banks  are  scantily 
efothed  with  the  evergreen  oak,  and  the  sandstone 
with  pines;  while  every  available  spot  is  carefully 
joltivated.  1'he  cultivation  is  wonderfUl,  and  shows 
what  all  Syria  might  be  if  under  a  good  govern- 
ment. Miniature  fields  of  grain  are  often  seen 
where  one  would  suppose  the  eagles  alone,  which 
hover  round  them,  could  have  planted  the  seed. 
Fig-trees  ding  to  tlie  naked  rock;  vines  are  trained 
along  narrow  ledgea;  long  ranges  of  mulberries,  on 
terraces  like  steps  cf  stairs,  cover  the  more  gentle 
declirities*  and  dense  groves  of  olives  fill  up  the 
bottmis  of  the  glens  Hundreds  of  villages  are 
seen  —  here  built  amid  labyrinths  of  rocks ;  there 
•iinghig  like  swallows*  nests  to  the  sides  of  diflb; 

a  Pliny  was  more  accurate  than  Strabo.  He  says 
(V.  20) :  "  A  tergo  (Sldonli)  mons  Ubaaus  onus,  mills 
fWBigentis  stadiJs  Simytam  usqus  porrigltur,  qua 
OHlaByita  eogDomlnatur.  Hole  par  fntei>teents 
falls  moos  advenas  «>btsndltmr,  muio  eo^Junetns.*' 
Ptolsmy  (▼.  16)  follows  Strabo;  but  Bnssbius  {Onom. 
I.  f  "  AntlUbanos")  says,  'AtntkifitoHH,  tA  M^  vW 
wpvc  ■paraAaCi  aj^Of 
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vfalfe  oo&vcnta,  no  less  numcroiis,  aiw  peroht^  at 
the  top  of  every  peak.  When  vieaed  tnmx  the  aea 
on  a  morning  in  early  spring,  Lebanon  prsKuts 
a  picture  whteh^once  aeen.is  never  forgottm;  bof 
deeper  still  is  the  impression  left  <m  the  mind  when 
one  looks  down  oxer  its  terraced  sk^ies  clothed  in 
their  gorgeous  foliage,  and  through  the  vistaa  of  its 
magnificent  f^n,  on  the  broad  and  brif^t  Bledi- 
terranean.  How  beautifully  do  these  nobfe  fcatuif 
illustrate  the  words  of  the  prophet:  ^  brael  ahali 
grow  as  the  lily,  and  strike  forth  his  roots  aa  Leba- 
non" (Hos.  xiv.  fi).  And  the  finesh  moantaiii 
breeaea,  filled  in  eariy  summer  with  the  firagranet 
of  the  budding  vines,  and  throughout  the  year  wHk 
the  rich  odxxn  of  numerous  aromatic  shrubs,  eaO  Ic 
mind  th&  words  of  Solomon  —  **  Hie  smdl  of  th j 
garments  is  like  the  smell  of  licbanon  **  (Ouit.  h 
11;  see  also  Hos.  xiv.  6).*  >Vhen  the  pbina  of 
Palestine  are  burned  up  with  the  scorching  ran, 
and  when  the  air  in  them  is  like  the  breath  of  a 
furnace,  the  snowy  tops  and  ioe-eoU  streams  of 
Lebanon  temper  the  breezes,  and  make  the  moun- 
tain-range a  pleasant  and  luxurious  retreat,  -^ 
^  Shall  a  man  leave  the  snow  of  Lebanon  ...  or 
shall  the  oold-flowing  waten  be  forsaken?**  (Jer. 
xviii.  14).  The  vine  is  Hill  lai^ly  cultivated  in 
every  part  of  the  mountain ;  and  the  wine  is  excel- 
lent, notwithstanding  the  clumsy  apparatus  aiid 
unskillflil  workmen  employed  in  its  manutacUme 
(Hos.  xiv.  7).  Lebanon  also  abounds  in  olivea,figs, 
and  muAwrries;  while  some  remnants  exist  of  the 
forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  cedar,  which  fonneriy 
oo%^red  it  (1  K.  v.  6;  Ps.  xxix.  6;  Is.  xir.  8;  Ear. 
iii.  7;  Diod.  Sic.  xlx.  58 )»  Considerable  numben 
of  wild  beasts  still  inhabit-  its  reUrsd  glens  and 
higher  peaks ;  the  writer  has  sem  jackals,  hyenas, 
wolves,  bean,  and  narthers  (S  K.  juv.  9;  OuiL  ir. 
8;  Hab.  ii.  17). 

Some  noble  streams  ^A  classic  odcbrity  have  their 
sources  high  up  in  l^ebanon,  and  rush  down  in 
sheets  of  foam  through  sublime  glens,  to  stain  with 
tlieir  ruddy  waten  the  transparent  bosom  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Leontes  is  on  the  south. 
Next  comes  Nohr  Auwuly  —  the^grsceAil  Bos- 
trenos  **  of  Diunysius  Periegetes  (905).  Then  fol- 
lows the  MmAr  —  the «'  Tanmraa  **  of  Strabo  (xvt 
p.  726),  and  the  "Damuras**  of  Polybius  (v.  68). 
Next,  just  on  the  north  side  of  fieyrout,  Nahr 
BttfTwa^  the  "  Magoras  **  of  Pliny  (v.  SO).  A  km 
miles  beyond  it  is  Nahr  tl-  Ktlh,  the  **  Lycua  fin- 
men  **  of  the  old  geographen  (PUn.  r.  SO).  At  its 
mouth  is  the  celebrated  pass  where  Egyptian,  Aaty- 
rian,  and  Roman  conquerors  have  left^on  tableta  of 
stone,  records  of  their  routes  and  their  victoefat 
(Porters  Unndbooky  p.  407).  Nahr  Jbmkim^  the 
cbasic  river  "  AdonU,"  follows,  bursting  firom  a  earn 
beneath  the  lofty  brow  of  Simiidi,  beside  the  raina 
of  Apheea.     From  Its  native  rock  It  runs 

«  Purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blond 
Of  Thammus,  jaariy  wounded.** 

(Tjocian  dt  Syr,  Den^  6^;  Strab.  xvi.  755;  VHm 
V.  17;  Porter's  DamatcWj  ii.  S95.)      Lastly,  wi 
hax'e  the  **  sacred  rix'er,**  Kadiaha^-AeeecRdtag 

h  •  The  cedar  oones  exude  a  balsam  which  la  reej 
flragrant  The  writer  plucked  several  In  the  oelebralaa 
grova  of  eedars  on  ML  Lebaooo,  and  taking  Umib  tr 
Behrftt,  hong  them  in  his  apartment.  For  wests  aftA 
eiery  one  who  entsrsd  the  room  nodeed  the 

whUiflUsdH  —  ntfaeaMQilof  Utaaac 


hn  a«  riJ*  of  the  IcAiMt  pak  in  Iha  wbok  mogv, 
iknoEli  ■  fOrgc  ot  nupaniug  gnudeur.     Upon  it>  I 
k  noteb  of  ■  toweriog  cliff,  li  ptrehcd  tb« 


Tht  eut«ni  tktpm  of  Lebuuri  are  jn 


HlB- 


oalte  pnUitreh. 
The  aitnaUon  of  tlu  littli  gnmp  af  eadin  —  tlw 
kat  nauunt  of  Uutt  Dobla  font,  uncc  Ibe  glor;  of 
LitaiMin  —  it  nrj  murkabla.  Rouud  tbe  hew] 
«f  tha  lufaliiua  ViU«j  of  Uie  Kkdidu  iKtep  ths  high- 
on  nimmili  of  Labinon  in  the  tona  of  >  Mmieirde. 
'Rtar  lidM  riH  ap,  buv,  amootliH  m^oBtio,  lo  tba 
minded  BDOW-eiqipal  beadi.  In  tbe  aentre  of  tbii 
nut  mat,  fa  reinoied  bom  aii  oUiiir  foliage  Hid 
nrdirn.  itjind,  in  itruigc  lolitude,  the  cedin  of 
Uiuiau.  u  if  tbej  Komed  to  mingle  tlKir  glint 
Wmi,  mnd  giBcefiil  fui-like  bnnchtt,  oith  tbe 
degoDermte  trees  of  a  later  age."  I 


podng  and  1^  fertile  bheii  tbe  w 
■outhem  half  of  tbe  ruDge  there  i<  an  abrnpt 
deeeent  bma  the  nunmit  into  (he  pl^  of  Col*- 
Sym,  which  bai  ui  eleration  of  about  3,600  ft. 
Along  the  proper  bue  of  the  northern  half  rune  m 
low  aide  ridge  putiaUy  oorered  with  dmif  oati. 

The  northtfn  half  of  Uw  mounUin-nnKe  ii  peo- 
pled almoat  eidutirdj  b^  Manmlte  Chriitiani  — 
■  braie,  ioduatrioua,  and  bard]'  rate;  but  ladlj 
oppraaed  bj  an  ignorut  eet  of  priceta.  In  tha 
Muthern  half  Ibo  Dnuet  predominale,  who,  though 
(hey  numbrr  oiily  lome  aO,000  flghtitiK  men,  finm 
one  of  tbe  moet  poweri'ul  partiea  In  Sjria. 

The  ruiUn  ridge  of  Lebanon  i<  compceed  of  Jam 
limeatonc,  uid  abounds  [a  fceaile.  l->^j;  belts  ut 
more  recenlauidetoneru     '       -'         .        ■    ._ 


jMd  aa  much  aa  00  per  cent,  of  pan  iron  (Deel. 
tBJ.  e,  miii.  as).  Cod  ii  found  In  the  diatrict  of 
Veta,  «wt  of  Beyrval,  near  the  Till^^  of  Kw-nAyii. 
k  mine  m*  opened  bj  Ibrahim  Paaha,  but  eoon 
■budoned.  Crctaceouaatntaaf iTerykteperiodlie 
•long  tbe  whole  weetan  bue  of  tbe  mountein-tiuige. 
Ldiaiwn  wu  originallj  Inbebited  b;  the  Hirita 
tad  Giblitet  (Judg.  iii.  3;  Joeh,  liii.  6,  6).  Tbe 
tatter  either  gave  Ihdr  name  to,  or  took  Uwjr  luune 
from  the  dtj  of  Uebal,  ealliid  bj  the  Greeka  Bjblua 
(LXX,  of  Ea.  nvU.  9;  Stisbo,  n\.  p.  TAB).  Tit 
nti  dty  — now  almoit  In  ruina,  — and  a  aniBll 
diatrJct  roond  it,  itill  bear  Ihe  ondcnt  name  n  the 
inMo  fonn  Jtbnilt  (Poila'a  Handimt,  f.  MB). 


lUI.  S-6;  Judg.  iil.  1-3).  During  tbe  JowU 
-lonaraLr  It  appeira  lo  bare  been  mh^Kt  to  tta 
2-G:  Eir,  iii.  7).      Fromtta 


PhiBRlciana  (1  K.  v 


And-liibnmid.  —  The  main  chain  of  AntJ-UboniB 
Dommeoeca  in  the  plat««u  of  Baaban,  nnr  the  par- 
allel of  CMareo-PbiU]^,  rum  north  to  llennoo, 
and  then  cortheaat  in  a  itralght  line  till  It  ahika 
down  into  tbe  gnat  plain  of  Emno,  not  Iki  iKf 
tbe  alte  <f  RIblah.  Hkrhos  ia  the  loftleit  pcu, 
end  baa  slieadj  been  deaoibed;  the  next  highat 
is  a  lew  mlla  north  of  the  die  of  A-^.)^  bedda 
the  Tillage  of  Sfaddfl,  and  bu  an  deratioa  e(  aboM 


dnwl  lo  bt    OMBt*.  TO 
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7,000  ft.  The  r«st  of  the  ridf^  wengm  about 
ftfOOO  ft. ;  it  u  in  general  bleak  and  berrao,  with 
ibelring  gray  declivities,  gray  cUfla,  and  gray 
monded  smnmits.  Here  aud  there  we  meet  with 
thin  iSarests  of  dwarf  oak  and  juniper.  The  weetem 
itopea  descend  abruptly  into  the  BnkA*a  ;  but  the 
inturee  of  the  eaatem  u%  entirely  difltevnt.  Three 
ride-ridgea  here  radiate  from  llermonf  like  the  riba 
of  an  open  fan,  and  form  the  aupportins  waUa  of 
tbree  great  temme.  The  laat  and  lowest  of  these 
ridges  takes  a  course  nearly  due  east,  bounding  the 
plain  of  Damascus,  and  running  out  into  the  desert 
M  ftr  as  Palmyra.  The  greater  part  of  the  ter- 
fioes  thus  formed  are  parched  flir.ty  deserts,  though 
here  and  there  are  sections  with  a  rich  soil.  Anti- 
Libanuf  can  only  boast  of  two  streams  ~  the  Phar> 

C,  DOW  Nnhr  eU''Attftij\  which  rises  high  up  on 
side  of  Hermon ;  and  the  Abana,  now  called 
Bar6da.  The  fountain  of  the  bitter  is  in  the 
beautiful  little  plain  of  Zebddny^  on  the  western 
ride  of  the  main  chain,  through  which  it  cuts  in  a 
■oblime  gorge,  and  then  divides  successively  each 
of  the  side>ridges  in  its  course  to  Damascus.  A 
nnall  streamlet  flows  down  the  Valley  of  Helbon 
parallel  to  the  Abana. 

Anti-Libanus  is  more  thinly  peopled  than  its 
dster  range;  and  it  is  more  abundantly  stocked 
with  wild  beasts.  Eagles,  vultures,  and  other  birds 
of  prey,  may  be  seen  day  after  day  sweeping  in  cir- 
dea  round  the  beetling  elifft.  Wild  swine  are 
numerous;  and  vast  herds  of  gazelles  roam  o^-er  the 
bleak  eastern  steppes. 

Anti-Libanus  is  only  once  distinctly  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  where  it  is  accurately  described  as 
**  Lebanon  toward  the  sun-rising  **  o  (Josh.  xiii.  6) ; 
bat  the  southern  section  of  tlie  chain  is  frequently 
lefeiTed  to  under  other  names.  [See  Hkrmon.] 
Tlie  words  of  Solomon  in  Cant.  iv.  8  are  very 
•Iriking  —  "  Look  from  the  top  of  Amana,  from  the 
top  of  Shenir  and  Hermon,  fh>m  the  lions'  den, 
flkom  the  mountains  of  tlie  leopards.**  ^  The  refer- 
nce  is,  in  all  pixibability,  to  the  two  highest  peaks 
of  Anti-Libanus,  —  Hermon,  and  that  near  the 
ftmntain  of  the  Abana;  and  in  both  places  panthers  c 
ftill  exist  *'  The  tower  of  I^banon  which  looketh 
toward  Damascus'*  (Cant.  vii.  4)  is  doubtless  Her- 
mon, which  forms  the  most  striking  feature  in  the 
whole  panorama  round  that  city.  Josephus  men- 
tions Lebanon  as  lying  near  Dan  and  the  fountains 
of  the  Jordan  {Ant.  v.  3,  $  l),and  as  bounding  the 

rovince  of  Gaulanitis  on  the  north  {B.  J,  iii.  3, 
6);  he  of  comie  means  Anti-Libanus.  **  The 
old  city  of  Abila  stood  in  one  of  the  wildest  glens 
of  Anti-Libanus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Abana,  and 
its  territory  embraced  a  large  section  of  the  range. 
[Abilene.]  Damascus  owes  its  existence  to  a 
itream  from  these  mountains;  so  did  the  once  great 
and  splendid  city  of  Heliopolis;  and  the  chief 
sources  of  both  the  Leontee  and  Orontes  lie  along 
thair  western  base  (Porter*s  Unndbook^  pp.  xviii., 
lii.).  J.  L.  P. 

*  For  a  long  time  it  was  contended  that  the 

ft  Amana  and  Abana  seem  to  be  identical,  ftr  in  2 
I  ▼.  U  the  Ksrf  leading  li  Hf Ij^tJ* 

•  fhsHefo.  n^^    Is  idsntlcal  wltb  Am   AntUe 
I)  "a  pantlMr." 
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cedar  was  not  ibund  in  any  pait  of  l/ebanon  eaeipl 
the  &moua  grove  near  Bttktrrth,  and  tiiat  any 
trees  resembling  it  in  other  localities  were  only  oo|;- 
nate  species,  but  not  the  true  Larix  cttlna.  J 
have,  however,  settled  this  point  by  a  labotiona 
search  and  botanical  examinatbn.  There  are  cer- 
tainly in  existence  the  following  groves: 

(l.).An  extensive  one  near  tl-IJadtt,  described 
by  previous  authors,  consistiug  of  many  tfaoosand 
small  trees. 

(3.)  A  small  grove  was  in  existence  'jp  to  Octo- 
ber 1866,  east  of  'Ain  ZehftUa,  on  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  overlooking  the  B6k'd'a.  I  visited  the  same 
grove  in  company  with  Kev.  H.  H.  Jeasup,  D.  D. 
in  October  1866,  and  at  that  time  we  connted  about 
twenty  treea,  some  of  them  of  considerable  siae. 
One  isolated  (torn  the  grove,  distant  a  mile,  would 
have  measured  twenty  feet  in  dreumference.  This 
grove  was  fidled  when  I  visited  it  in  1866,  and  tl» 
last  timbera  were  being  sawn  for  roofing  purpona. 

(8.)  A  large  grove  of  very  young  trees  east  of 
* Jm  Zfkalia,  in  the  ralleys  and  on  the  westen 
sk>pes  of  Let«non.  I  estimated  the  number  at 
1 0,000  trees,  rhis  grove  a  few  yean  since  consisted 
of  very  large  trees,  many  of  them  from  6  to  1 )  feet 
in  diameter.  But  a  few  yean  ago  they  were  sold 
to  a  company  of  pitch-bunien  fhDm  Btirnt  foi  tine 
paltry  sum  of  30,000  piastres,  and  all  cut  down, 
and  consumed  in  making  rosin  and  tar.  llie  new 
sprouts  are  now  beginning  to  re-dotbe  the  hill-sides 
and  valleys,  and  in  a  couple  of  centuries  may  claim 
the  name  of  a  forest. 

(4.)  A  gro^-e  beginning  above  Bariik  and  stretch- 
ing southward  two  or  three  miles,  tenuinating  in 
a  cluster  of  noble  trees  overhsnging  the  village  ti- 
Mtarii'y  vying  with  the  grove  at  Beshtrrek  in  mag- 
nitude and  beauty.  The  northernmost  end  of  tUs 
grove  above  Baruk  has  a  few  score  of  bige  treea, 
one  or  two  of  which  are  gigantic  The  central 
portion,  dothiitg  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain, 
consists  of  large  trees,  but  so  miserably  hacked  and 
hewed  and  burnt  by  the  woodH^utten,  that  most  of 
its  trees  are  dead  or  dying.  They  may  number 
20,000  to  80,000  in  all,  small  and  large. 

The  southernmost  portion  is  a  grand  coUeeiipa 
of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  trees.  One  meaa- 
ures  27  feet  in  circumference,  another  23,  and  many 
from  15  to  20.  Some  of  them  spread  widely  theii 
horizontal  branches,  and  bear  numerous  oonea. 
The  grandeur  of  thdr  situation  on  the  declivity  of 
a  deep  gorge  enhances  the  interest  whid^  always 
attoids  the  sight  of  this  venerable  tree. 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  remarks,  that,  were  the 
groves  mentioned  protected  from  spoliation,  and 
allowed  to  increase,  Mount  Ijebanon  might  be 
sgain  covered  with  mighty  forests  of  its  royal  tree. 

A  word  on  the  value  of  the  cedar  for  building 
purposes.  In  Syria,  where  the  worms  so  soon  de- 
stroy the  softer  woods,  and  where  the  long  soaking 
to  which  roof  timbera  are  subjected,  owing  to  thm 
ooxing  of  water  fh>m  the  earth-roofs  during  the 
rainy  season,  causes  the  timbera  to  rot,  a  reainoua, 


d  Stsabo  says  (xvi.  p.  766),  *0  Umrwkat  ij(m0  tvii 
icoA  ipttyd,  iv  otff  i^  XoAxtc  Aovcp  ^Kp&wokut  nm 
Ma^vvov.  *Apx^  S*  aimQ  Aao8£Kn«  i  vfit  Ai^Ai^ 
From  this  It  appears  that  the  province  of  Hanyaa  s 
his  day  embraced  the  whole  of  AnU-Ubanos;  fat 
Laodlcea  ad  Ubanom  lies  at  the  northern  end  ef  ttN 
range  (Porter's  Damajmu,  II.  880y,  and  the  stta  ^ 
Gbakls  is  at  ttr  wsttsm  bass,  tiven^  miles  sdotk  ef 
BaUbsk(M  tU). 
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fciilwif HIiIb  wood  likothe  oidar  it  Infdiabfe  fcr 

Ibp  ntktn  which  are  uniferHllj  tned  Jt  rapporti 
ibr  the  roofii  thraoghoat  the  Labtnon.  It  fa  trus 
Ihil  the  timber  M  now  fibond  cuokii  be  vofhed  into 
very  kng  ■traight  oolainna,  ae  it  it  goaried  end 
twfaCed  like  the  oelc,  bat  Ibr  inott  of  the  porpoiee 
for  whieh  timber  it  used  here  It  woa&d  be  iiifehi- 
■bb.  What  might  be  ita  ehandv,  wan  the  treea 
alinped  to  grow.  mOurally,  withont  behig  le|i||ed 
and  mvtibted,  eaiinot  be  poaitiTely  aaMrted.  lun 
of  opiidoii,  however,  from  the  ajmmetrf  of  aOBse  at 
the  older  treea,  that  much  of  the  diaparageiiMBt 
wUcfa  haa  beeu  uaed  in  speaking  of  thia  wood  Is  due 
to  thadeformity  and  disease  inflicted  on  the  tree  by 
the  eanless  hand  of  man,  and  I  can  readily  believe 
that  Solomon  found  all  that  he  deaind  for  the 
stately  columns  and  beams  and  rafters  of  hia 
Xampla  and  palaee  in  the  unii^urad  primeval 
jarasts  of  whi^  we  see  a  &hit  type  near  BttkmTth 
Mad  el-Mwiir. 

Sinee  the  maasaores  of  1860,  Lebanon  haa 
eooatitated  a  separate  government,  tribntary  to  the 
Ttiririah  Sultan,  but  hi  many  important  respecta 
bdependent.  Its  governor,  Daoud  Pasha,  is  a 
Christjan,  of  the  American  Catholic  eect.  He  wa^ 
■awtm^i^  \,j  the  Porte,  sul^eot  to  the  ratification 
of  the  Five  Powers.  He  governs  the  mountains 
with  the  aid  of  a  poUoe  force  enrolled  by  volunteer 
snlistmentB  from  among  the  various  populations  of 
the  mountains  —  Dnue,  Maronite,  Gredi,  and  Grsek 
OathoUe.  Ko  Turkish  troops  are  stationed  in  his 
district,  which  includes  all  of  lioth  slopes  of  Lebanon, 
and  a  part  of  the  Bukd'a,  He  is  a  man  of  enlight- 
eced  judgment  and  views,  and  has  succeeded  in 
sataMiahing  a  government  which  is  an  honor  to 
himself  and  the  great  powers  to  which  he  is  respon- 
sible, and  an  un^wakable  relief  to  the  country  after 
the  eenturiea  of  misrule  and  anarchy  which  have 
daaohtfld  it-  He  haa  even  intiodiioed  the  franchise, 
and  has  organized  local  governments,  elective  by 
the  people.  He  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
fovenor-geneeal  of  Syria,  but  Is  anewemble  direct- 
y  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  the  representatives  of 
Engfauid,  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 
Jnder  hia  benign  administration  thefruitftd  moun- 
tain grows  visibly  every  year  in  cultivation  and 
beauty,  and  the  thrifty  aspect  of  its  villages  bears 
tsstimony  to  the  sense  of  security  which  is  so  sadly 
wanting  in  the  neighl)oring  pbdns  and  mountains. 

G.  E.  P. 

liSB^AOTH  (n^^  [lion$]  i  AoA^t;  Afex. 
Iiafim9'  Ltbnoth),  a  town  which  forms  one  of  the 
last  group  of  the  cities  of  **  the  South  '*  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  possessions  of  Jndah  (Josh.  xv.  33). 
It  is  named  between  Sansannah  and  Shilhim ;  and 
ia  very  probably  identical  with  Beth-lkbaoth, 
eiaewhere  called  Bkth-birki.  No  trace  of  anj 
oamea  answering  to  these  appears  to  have  been  yei 
ifisoovered.  If  we  may  adopt  the  Hebrew  signifi- 
aation  of  the  name  (»•  lionesses"),  it  ftirnisfaes  an 
hidication  of  the  existence  of  wild  animals  in  the 
«oth  of  Palestine.  G. 

LBBB^ATUS  (Aci9/3aror)-  This  name  o> 
Sim  in  Matt.  x.  3,  according  to  Codex  l>  (Bezie 
Cantabrigiensis)  of  the  sixth  cento. j  [and  most 
jiher  MSS.].  and  in  the  Received  Text.  In  Mark 
tt.  18  it  is  substituted  in  a  few  unimportant  MSS. 
ferThaddaus.  The  words  ^Mishbcut  who  is  called 
(Matt.  x.  3)  are  not  found  in  the  Vatican  M&>.  (V 
"■or  the  SinaUic],  and  liNchmann  r^ectsthen  as, 
Ji  hii  opinion,  i;.  t  received  by  the  most  ancient 
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Eastern  ehnrehes.  [So  ahe  Tk^QgeDsa.]  DieViii^ 
gate  omita  them;  but  Jerome  (Omnm.  in  MaiL) 
says  that  Thaddens,  or  Judas  the  brother  of  JanA^ 
is  alas  where  called  Lebbmia;  and  he  cendndea  thai 
thia  Apoatle  had  three  names.  It  ia  moeh  eaaieff 
to  anpfXMe  that  a  strange  name  haa  been  omitted 
than  that  it  has  been  inserted  by  Uter  tianseribera. 
[Lebbfloa  ia  retahwd  in  Haehendorfa  8th  criti- 
cal editioD  of  the  Greek  Testament,  hut  he  ondta 
4  iwutKifieU  9<Mauis  —A]  It  is  admitted  hito 
the  ancient  versions  of  the  M.  T.,  and  into  all  the 
English  vcrsiena  (except  the  Rhemiah)  since  Tjm- 
dale*a  hi  1534.  For  the  aignifieatlon  of  the  nama^ 
andfortheUfeoftheApoa^saeJUDBfP  IMA 

W.T.B. 

LEBO'KAH  (nj^^  l/rankineMte,  and  hk 

thatsenaealso  np^]:  riif  Atfimra;  Akx.  roi 
At0a9ov  Tfit  Atfictya':  Lebona\  a  place  named  in 
Judg.  xxi.  19  only;  and  there  but  as  a  landmark 
to  determine  the  position  of  Sbiloh,  which  is  stated 
to  have  lain  south  of  it.  Lebonah  has  survived  to 
our  times  under  the  almost  identical  form  of  d- 
lathban.  It  lies  to  the  west  of,  and  doee  to,  the 
NabUU  nod,  about  eight  miles  north  of  BtUin 
(Bethel),  and  two  from  StUitii  (Shiloh),  In  rela- 
tion to  which  it  stands,  however,  nearer  W.  than 
N.  The  village  is  on  the  northern  aodlvity  of  the 
wady  to  which  it  givea  ita  name.  Ita  appearance  ia 
ancient;  and  In  the  rocks  abore  It  are  excavated 
sepufchres  (Rob.  ii.  272).  To  Eusebios  and  Je- 
rome it  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  known.  The 
earliest  mention  of  it  yet  met  with  is  in  the  Itin- 
erary of  the  Jewish  traveller  hap-Parchi  (a.  d.  dr. 
1320),  who  describes  it  under  the  name  of  LMm^ 
and  refers  especially  to  ita  currsspnndence  with  the 
passagee  b  Judges  (see  Asher's  Benj.  of  TWeAi, 
ii.  435).  It  was  visited  by  MauudreU  (March  24, 
25),  who  mentions  the  identification  irith  Lebonah, 
but  in  such  terms  aa  may  imply  that  he  waa  only 
repeating  a  tradition.  Since  then  it  has  been  paaMd 
and  noticed  by  rooet  traveUers  to  the  Holy  Land 
(Rob.  U.  272:  Wilson,  U.  292,  293  ;  Booar,  363; 
Mislin,  m.  319,  Ac.,  Ac.).  G. 

LE^OAH  (npb   \wdUung,  otwres]:    [Bom. 

Anx^f  V**«]  At|x«?  Alet.  AnX"''  -^«*«)»  » 
name  mentioned  in  the  geneiJogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  21 )  only,  aa  one  of  the  descendants  of  Shelah, 
the  third  son  of  Judah  by  the  Canaanitess  Bath- 
shna.  The  immediate  progenitor  of  Lecah  was  Er. 
Many  of  the  names  in  this  genealogy,  especially 
when  the  word  ^fisther^'is  attached,  are  lowna 
(comp.  Eahtemoa,  Keilah,  Mareshah,  etc.);  but 
thia,  though  probably  the  case  with  Lecah,  b  not 
certain,  bwause  it  is  not  meiittoiied  a^in,  either  in 
the  Bible  or  the  Ononutsdoun^  nor  )iave  any  traeea 
of  it  lieen  nnoe  discovered.  G. 

•  LEDGES  (D^abtp),  1  K.viL88  85,a«. 
[Lavkr,  *.] 
USBOH.    [HoM»I.BvcH.] 

LEBK8  (*^^7n»  ch&itir:  rk  wpJura,  fior- 
^  X^^t  Xf^prov,  x>^t^s''fferbn,porrm^f€tmimj 
pratum).  The  word  Mtstr^  whici  in  Num.  xi.  5 
is  translated  Ueks^  occurs  twenty  times  in  the  He< 
brew  text.  In  1  K.  xviii.  5:  Job  xL  15;  Ps.  d?. 
14,  cxlvii.  8,  cxxix  A.  xxxvii.  2,  xc.  5,  dii.  15;  b. 
xxxvii.  27.  xl.  6.  7,  8,  xliv.  4,  It.  12,  it  Is  rendered 
77vyii ;  in  Job  viii.  12, it  is  rendered  herb;  in  Prav. 
Izxvii.  25,  Is.   XV.  G,  it  is  rrroneously  trenalata' 
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%(  io  b.  uiiv.  13.  tha  A.  V.  hH  owri  (iM 
Mta).  Ik  wcnl  feftb  CKCiin  In  the  A.  V.  onl; 
tD  San.  li.  fti  it  !■  l2ivs  nmtloosd  u  me  of  the 

rd  tfaimiof  KgjptfarwUdil^lauliMliHigBd 
UMirJaunuj  tbrougb  tba  dMen,JuM  bdbce  the 
laribbpluiiMUlLlliroth'luUunb,  "Um  oocub- 
ti«n,Mid  l£*m«loDt,ai>dUwluk*,aiMl  tbao^ooi, 
ud  tha  gtrik."    Ilie  Hebnw  l«m,  wUcb  prop- 

»fij  dsDotapvu-  '-  ■--'-- J .f__.r..-__ 

>*  to  b«  grven,"  • 


Ht  tha  Mm  "hroh;  "  j«t  m  tfaa  oUlilr  k  mn- 
tknidl  UgMlHT  with  onkNK  ud  gulki  Id  Uh  lot, 
nd  u  ths  niHt  uidsiit  tbiIoU.  Uukekii,  tiu 
LXX.,  Mid  tbi)  Vulttite,  logathn-  witb  the  SjiJU 
■nd  Uu  Arabic  of  Sudiu.^  unuiiawiiilj  ujidentaud 
Utit  bjiiie  EIel>r«ir  ironl.n  nay  be  ntlified  witti 
<mi  ovTi  tmiilatjaa.  Moncrtr,  eiiiilr  oould  if- 
plj  to  Um  trci  appmpriitely  eoougb,  both  frum  Iti 
pttD  oalur  uid  the  giw-lik*  Iodi  of  tba  lovat. 

Than  i«,  hoiKvtr,  inotber  uid  &  varj  Ingenioda 
hUrpntation  of  cAdtiir,  fint  pcopaaad  bj  Hm- 
d  bj  Dr.  Kitlo  (PUnor.  BitU, 


of  K  an  Mtan  b7  Iha  peopla.  F«  tUl  nMtOoB*  Ifet 
TVi jponaJJa  aa  b^oggnm  in  thegaidaa  at  Cain; 

iU  natii*  aaiBa  it  Ha&tk  {Flur.  jEg^  p.  81). 
SoBBiul  (  Vcgagi,  L  1TB)  laja,  "  Id  thk  fatik 

<iMUitt7,  Uh  Egjpiiana  thmiariita  at  tba/enM-^frac 

vlaqptr.tliat  It  maj  ba  [mfMlj  aaUad  thalMd 
f  ■an.  In  Uw  manth  tl  Notauber  tbej  <ij 
gnui    halbdi   fgr  ■!■ ! '  In   tba  tfraU  of  thi 

torn  It  la  tkd  up  In   htgg  boDohaa,  vluoh  tba 

tba;  at  witb   Inaadil^  gn^tawH  aitbciat  aq 

nwMMlac/  tUa  pkol,  wbkh  ii  alao  enWiMi 
Un(M,H«oC«i>iadt  Cbtj  an  cats  b(«la4  «t 


^  tb»  oigiDal  TDid,  lor,  Hji  Dr.  KlUo,  "amouB 
the  «aid«n  bi  tba  natural  hiHcr;  of  E^jpt,  It  ta 

mentioMd  t>j  tnvellen  that  Iha  oMamou  uoplo 
thure  eat  with  apuii)  rellab  a  kind  of  fnui  auuJar 
todumr."  Majet  {Hria  nadt  A^gj/ptien,  p.  198) 
Uji  of  thb  plnut  toboM  icientiAc  name  ia  THi/o- 
tila  Jamim  (Jraeum,  belonging  to  tba  natunl 
ndM  i^gwniniyit),  IhM  it  li  aimiiar  to  dova-,  bi^ 
Hi  Inana  nun  piwiled,  and  that  gnat  quantjtiea 

■^Sn,  "'"Ml,  L  q.  Anb.  yj^^  lUoMr). 
SHHDtua  bu  ibown  that  lUi  votd  la  Manlical  wlUi 
T^n,  *««™ilii.  Ba  eaiip.ni  tha  Onik  ^irm, 
«Mik  primuUj'  iniaiii  a  cawl  (fcr  attlajj  bam*,  ■ 


nv,  tnixad  wltli  boner.  FonUi  behtdet  It  ta  tkt 
Hatark  Hedic*  of  Egrpt  {Uil.  Med.  Kakir.  f. 
lU).  Uoaercr  pbudble  tiiaj  be  thla  tbeerf  of  < 
Baogatoibfrg,  thtre  d<>>^  :iot  appear  nifflcimt  »•- 
(00  tor  [gnorltiic  t)w  old  leniona,  icbidi  tta  *l 
^7«ed  tha  tba  £wib  k  the  plant  delated  bjr  <3t«*-, 
a  nglUbla  from  the  eaHieal  tiniea  a  great  fcnsili 
wilh  tba  EgTptlaiu,  aa  loth  a  nouriahing  and  an- 
nrjboi.  Some  hare  oliitrted  that,  u  the  Em- 
tiana  held  the  Iret,  miun.  nc..  nmd.  tbej  wooid 
aUtain  Arm  eating  tbcM  t«i^aliiH  tbemwhn, 
and  nuld  not  alio*  the  IvMllta  to  uag  thora.' 
We  have,  bowever,  tbe  teatituoiii  of  Mswlotiia  (H. 
IU)  to  ibow  that  tmiimt  were  eaten  by  the  Egyp- 
Uao  poor,  kr  he  mji  that  on  one  of  the  pjnml^ 
ia  ahoim  an  inaeription.  vhich  vaa  expUned  to 
interpnto',  ahoving  bow  nuich  mODAj 
waa  apeut  In  providing  mditirM,  ouiMi,  and  frSe, 
I.  Tbe  prieaU  wm  uot  alloved  t( 
,  and  riulaieh  (Zte  Jt.  tt  Our.  IL 
p.  3M)  telb  u*  the  reaaona.  Tba  Wdahma 
"  Ink,  and  irean  one  on  St.  UaTid't 
lit  lot  newtbdHj  and  doabtte 


(**Bba(),  wfakA  k  the  Md  w  pH  at 


ijJba, 
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Tord  enplefad  bare  k  lU 

tn  leak  (Haaaalqutet,  GCS). 


gjht  EjeyptbLi  irsra  not  ovci^tcnipiiluiis  {8cr^ 
JSKsr&o^p.  930).  Tlie  leek*  it  toe  w«U  kn^ws  to 
BMd  dMoipfcloii.  Its  botanical  name  ii^fiwm /wr- 
rMi;itbd(mgitotheordflrZi&ic6a.       W.  H. 

LBB3  (Dnpip :  rpiryOu:  /ocm).  Tba  H». 
bnv  jA«iMer  bean  'the  ladical  Moae  of  preserva- 
Imi,  and  was  applied  to  ^  km  "  from  the  diatom 
of  allowing  the  wine  to  itand  on  the  lees  ia  oider 
thai  ita  color  and  body  might  be  better  preeerved. 
Hence  the  expreision  "  wine  on  the  leea,**  aa  mean- 
ing a  generous,  fiill-bodied  liquor  (Is.  sxf.  6).  The 
wine  in  this  state  remained,  of  ooiirae,  undisturbed 
in  its  eaak,  and  became  thicic  and  STmpy;  hence 
the  profefb,  ^  to  settle  upon  one's  lees,"  to  expreas 
the  shyth,  indifference,  and  gross  stupidity  of  the 
mgodlj  (Jer.  zlriiL  11 ;  Zeph.  i.  12).  Before  the 
wine  was  consumed,  it  was  necessary  to  strain  off 
the  kes;  such  wine  was  then  termed  **  well  refined  " 
(la.  szT.  6).  To  drink  the  leea,  or  «« dregs,"  was 
an  ezptession  for  the  endurance  (^  extreme  punish- 
OMOt  (Pa.  IzzT.  8).  W.  L.  & 

LEGION  (Aryci^v;  [Tisch.,  8th  ed.,Kryt^y:] 
Leyio)^  the  chief  subdivision  of  the  Roman  army, 
containing  about  6,000  infiuitry,  with  a  contingent 
of  cavalry.  The  term  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible 
in  its  primary  sense,  but  appears  to  hare  been 
adopted  in  <Mder  to  express  any  large  number,  with 
the  aeceasory  ideas  of  order  and  subordination. 
Urns  it  is  applied  by  our  Lord  to  the  angels  (Matt, 
xzvi.  63),  aiid  in  this  sense  it  answere  to  the  **  hosts  ** 
of  the  Old  Testament  ((3en.  xxxii.  2;  Fs.  cxlviii. 
2).^  It  is  again  the  name  which  the  demoniac  as- 
Bumea,  **My  name  is  Legion  (Ar/i^y);  for  we  are 
many**  (Bibrk  ▼.  9),  implying  the  presence  of  a 
ipirit  of  superior  power  in  addition  to  subordinate 
MMS.  W.  L.  B. 

LEHA'BIM  (D'^jn^  [p«rii./€r^,  jtomin^] : 
Afl3i«(/*;  [in  1  Ghr.,  Uool  Vat.  omit,  Alex.  Ao- 
3ciy:]  LaaMfl»),  occurring  only  in  Gen.  x.  13  [and 
1  Ou,  L  11],  the  name  of  a  Mizraite  people  or 
tribe,  soppooed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Lubim,  men- 
tiooed  in  sereral  places  in  the  Scriptures  as  merce- 
naries or  allies  of  the  Egyptians.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Lubim  are  the  same  as  the  ReBU  or 
LeBU  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  and  that  from 
iiem  Libya  and  the  Libyans  derived  their  name. 
These  primitive  libyans  ai^)ear,  in  the  period  at 
iriiioh  they  are  mentioned  in  theee  two  historical 
loarosa,  t^  is  from  the  time  of  Menptah,  n.  c. 
m.  1250,  to  that  of  Jeremiah^s  notice  of  th«n  late 
in  the  6th  century  b  c,  and  probably  in  the  case 

•  **  Leek  *'  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  /mc,  Osnnan 


b  This  application  of  ths  term  is  lUostxatMl  by  the 

itfMnkal    usage   oi    ]'V^^  as » <*  Isader,    chief** 

(Boxtocf;  Ln.  Talm,  p.  1128). 
e  It  is  unuBoaUy  fUl  of  plays  and  pamncsMastlc 

«BM.    Thas  >rf^  elgniflesa^w,  and  ^flb  Is    the 

oases  of  the  place;  *1^Dri  is  both  a  h»«ai  and  a 

hsi*i«t«- 
^  Compere  the  eomewhat  paiaUel  case  of  Dunobnreh 

and  Donsraoor,  which.  In  ttie  local  trsditiona,  derive 

Itasir  aaBMS  from  aa  exploit  of  Ooj  of  Warwlsk. 

«  ^TyS  «Lioht,  Is  the  name  ef  the  place  in  w 
1^  14, 18,  and  tak  lanath-Lshl,  v.  17}  whetaas  L*ohi, 
T}7,  Is  Ihs  word  ft»  Jawbone.    In  ver.  19  tbe  words 

to  ihe  Jaw**  ehoold  be  ^ in  Lehl: *>  the  original  Is 
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of  OaoieTs,  prophetically  to  the  eariiet  ytai  of  thf 
second  eratmry  b.  a,  to  have  inliabited  the  north- 
era  part  of  Africa  to  tbe  west  of  Egypt,  tiiough  ktt- 
terty  driven  fh>m  the  coast  by  the  Greek  juk>niat8 
of  the  CJyrenaica,  as  is  more  Ailly  sho^u  undtf 

Lubim.     PhilokigicaUy,  the  interchange  of  H  »< 

the  middle  letter  of  a  root  into  1  quieaoent,  is  fn- 
quent,  although  it 'is  important  to  remark  thai 

Gesenius  considers  the  form  with  71  to  be  mora 
common  in  the  kter  dialects,  as  the  Semitic  laa> 

goages  are  now  found  (T^ei.  art  H).  Ihen 
seems,  however,  to  be  strong  reason  for  eoudderiiig 
many  of  these  later  forms  to  be  recurrences  to  prim^ 
itive  forms,  (xeogmphieally,  the  position  of  tbi 
Lehabim  in  the  enumeration  of  the  Mixraites  im* 
mediately  before  the  Naphtuhim,  suggests  that  thsy 
at  first  settled  to  the  westward  of  Egypt,  and  cear- 
er  to  it,  or  not  more  distant  frtxn  it  than  the  tribes 
or  peoples  mentioned  before  them  [Mizraim]. 
Historically  and  othnoJogically,  the  connection  of 
the  HeBU  and  Libyans  with  Egypt  and  its  peopU 
suggests  their  kindred  origin  with  the  Egyptiana. 
[LuBUf.]  On  these  grounds  there  can  be  no 
reasooabia  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  lichabim 
and  Lubim.  R.  S.  P. 

LB'HI  (with  the  def.  article,  "^V^  except  in 
ver.  14  [theyaio6onej :  in  ver.  9,  [RomAcx^,  Vat.] 
Affvfli,  Alex.  Asm:  [in  w.  14, 19,]  Staycfiy:  Lechi^ 
id  eat  maxiUa\  a  place  in  Judah,  probably  on  the 
confines  «f  the  Philistuies*  country,  between  it  and 
the  cliff  Etaut;  the  scene  of  Samson's  well-known 
expfoit  with  the  jawbone  (Judg.  xv.  9,  14,  19). 
It  oontained  an  eminence  —  Ramath-lehi,  and  a 
spring  of  great  and  lasting  repute  —  En  hak-kore. 

Whether  the  name  existed  before  the  exploit 
or  the  exploit  originated  the  name  cannot  now  be 
determined  (hxn  the  narrative.*^  On  the  one  hand, 
in  w.-  9  and  19,  l^ehi  is  named  as  if  existing  before 
this  occurrence,  while  9n  the  other  the  pbiy  of  the 
story  and  the  statement  of  the  bestowal  of  the 
name  Ramath-lehi  look  as  if  the  reverse  were  in- 
tended. The  analogy  of  similar  namea  in  othei 
countries  <'  is  in  favor  of  its  having  existed  previous- 
ly. Even  takm  as  a  Hebrew  word,  **  Lechi  **  has 
another  meaning  beudes  a  jawbone;  and  after  all 
there  is  througliout  a  diflbrence  between  the  two 
words,  which,  though  slight  to  our  ears,  would 
be  much  mcHre  marked  to  those  of  a  Hebrew,  and 
which  BO  for  betrays  tbe  acoommodation.< 

A  similar  discr^iancy  in  the  case  of  Beer  Lahal- 


^n^9»  eiaotly  as  In  9 ;  not  ^^H^S,  as  In  16.    8ss 
milOQ,  Seam,  Ag'%  Uns  682 
*  The  above  diittnctlon  between  ^H?  as  the  nams 

or  the  plaee,  and  VI  /  as  jawbone.  Is  doI  vaUd;  ta 
tbe  dIflbMws  arises  froin  the  paoss  whieh  tUls  on  the 
Initial  oonscmant  In  one  case  and  not  In  tbe  other* 

Thus  tbe  form  hi  Ps.  111.  9  Is  ^H^,  and  yet  oertalnlj 
means  **  jawbone.**  Hence  whether  we  shoald  nad 
«<  Lbhl  *•  or  ^<>iwboiie  *'  In  ver.  19,  depends  not  on  the 
pai.9taatkm,  bat  the  view  taken  of  the  nature  of  th« 
ooonrrsnoe. 

hell  undsrstands  Judg.  xv.  19  as  msaoiof  that  God 
eaoseC  water  to  spring  forth  not  from  the  mortar  or 
soeket  of  the  jawbone,  bat  from  tbe  earity  (lit  tooth- 
kottom,  ef  a  veok  well  known  at  Lehl  when  the  rseord 
wM  arilleu.  He  sssigns  good  rsasoos  far  rsgardinf 
this  as  ths  tros  ssnse««  tbe  psamge  (QiTim..  Notu 
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lol,  and  ft  great  limUarity  betwan  tbft  two 
b  tt0  enseal  (Gea.  Tkei,  176  ft),  haa  fed  to  the 
•oppoikioD  thai  thai  place  ma  tlia  aama  aa  LshL. 
Butiheiituatiuuidoootauit  The  vaU  Lahai-ni 
waa  below  Kadeih,  very  hr  Oram  tlia  locality  to 
which  Samaon's  adveotum  Mem  to  have  been  con- 
fined. The  tame  consideration  would  also  i4>pear 
btal  to  the  identification  proposed  by  M.  Van  da 
Velde  {Jiemoir,  p.  343)  at  TtU  eLLMi^eh,  In  the 
eKtiemo  south  of  Palestine^  only  finir  mika  above 
Beer-abeba,  a  distonoe  to  which  we  have  no  authority 
tat  believing  that  either  Samson's  achievements  or 
Che  possessions  of  the  PhiUstiiies  (at  kaat  in  those 
days)  extended.  Aa  far  as  the  name  goes,  a  more 
feaalhle  suggeation  would  be  BtU-JMAyeh^  a  viUage 
m  the  northern  slopes  of  the  great  Wadjf  SuUi- 
Mon,  about  two  miles  below  the  upper  Beth-boron 
(see  Tobler,  3/e  Wandervng)  Hero  ia  a  positkm 
at  once  on  the  borders  of  both  Judah  and  the 
Philistines,  and  within  reasonable  proximity  to 
Zcrah,  Eshtaol,  Timnath,  and  other  places  fiuniUar 
to  the  history  of  the  great  Danite  hero.  On  thia, 
however,  we  must  await  further  investigation ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  there  are  reasons  Ibr  pUdng  the  cUiT  Etam 
-^  which  aeems  to  have  been  near  Lehi  —  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem.      [Etam,  tpb 

BOCK.] 

The  spring  of  En  hak-kore  la  mentioned  b/ 
Jerome  (l-Jyilaph.  Paulm^  §  14)  in  such  terms  aa  to 
imply  that  it  waa  then  known,  and  that  it  waa 
near  Morasthi,  the  native  pUoe  of  the  prophet 
Hicah,  which  he  elsewhere  ( Onom.  s.  ▼.;  Pi'mf.  nd 
Mieh.)  mentkms  as  east  of  Eleotheropolis  (Beit 
Jibrin). 

Lehi  ia  posaiUy  menttoned  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  11  — 
the  reUtion  of  another  encounter  with  the  Philis- 
tines hardly  less  disastrous  than  that  of  Samson. 
The  word  «  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  ^  into  a  troop,*' 
by  alteratun  of  the  rowd-points  becomes  **to 
Lehi,"  wliich  gives  a  new  and  certainly  an  appro- 
priate sense.  Thia  reading  flrrt  appears  in  Jose- 
phua  (AnL  viL  IS,  $  4),  who  givea  it  "a  place 
sailed  Siagona*'  ^  the  jaw  —  the  word  which  he 
employs  in  the  story  of  Samson  {AnL  v.  8,  §  9). 
It  is  also  given  in  the  Complutensian  ^  LXX.,  and 
among  modern  interpreters  by  Bochart  {Bierot, 
I.  S,  ch.  13),  Kennicott  {DiaerL  140),  J.  D. 
aCichaelis  (Bibel  JUr  Unfftkhrt.),  Ewald  {Ge^ 
tkicku,  iu.  180,  noU),  6. 

LEMnCTEL  (^W»^  and  ^KTO^ :  Lamud), 
the  name  of  an  unknown  king  to  whom  his  mother 
vldmsed  the  prudential  maxima  contained  in  Prov. 
xxxi.  1-4).  llie  version  of  thia  chapter  in  the  LXX. 
3  80  obscure  that  it  is  diiBoult  to  discover  what 
text  tbey  could  have  had  belbre  them.  In  the 
rendering  of  Lemuel  by  ^^  tfcov,  in  Prov.  xxxi.  1, 
iome  t  'aces  of  the  original  are  diseerniUe,  but  in 
fsr.  4  it  ia  entire^  lotL     The  rabbinical  eom- 


om  Jua^eij  p.  41G  f.,  Eng.  tmnsl.)*  Bee  also  Stodor, 
Sfdk/(T,  p.  8S9.  The  vanioa  of  the  SoaM  bibliqtu 
woteftanU  d4  Pdrit  (1886)lbUows  this  laterprvtalloa. 

H. 

«  n*nb,  •■  If    71*n.  ftom  the  root  ^H  (Oes. 

n««.  p.  470).  In  this  ssnae  the  word  vsry  larely 
oeenn  (sw  ▲.  V.  of  Pa.  IzvUi.  10,  W,  Ladv.  19).  It 
tlwwhm  hM  the  asose  ef  <*  Uvlnf,**  and  thMica  of 
•vUd  aalii\ala,  whleh  to  adopted  by  the  LXX.  to  thto 

above.    In  ver.  18  it  Is 


LBNTILBB 

BMBtators  idntUy  Lemvei  with  Sobnwn,  and  lal 
a  atiaiige  tale  bow  thai  when  he  manied  the 
dai^hter  of  Phaanh,  on  the  day  of  the  dedicatian 
of  the  Temple,  ha  aaMmbled  moaiciana  cC  all  ki»k^ 
and  passed  the  night  awake.  On  the  morrow  he 
slq*  tm  the  fovth  hoar,  with  the  keya  of  thi 
Tampla  benastb  hie  piUow,  when  hia  mother  eolend 
and  npfacaidad  Urn  fai  the  wQida  of  Pror.  xuL  S-«. 
Grotina,  ndnpting  «  bnoifld  etynotogy  from  the 
Arable,  malna  Lemuel  the  same  aa  Heaekiah. 
Hitaig  and  othen  regard  him  aa  king  or  chief  of 
an  Anb  tribe  dwelling  on  the  Iwrdere  of  Palsatina, 
and  elder  brother  of  Agur,  whoee  name  standa  at  the 
head  of  Prov.  xxx.  ^ea  Jakkh.]  Acooiding  to 
thia  view  aiasad  <A.  V.  "the  prophecy**)  ia 
in  Arabia;  a  region  nentioned  twice  in  doaa 
nection  with  Dmnah,  and  peopled  by  the 
danta  of  Ishmael.  In  the  rdgn  of  HaiiBkiah  a 
roring  band  of  Simeooites  drove  out  the  AmalekiteB 
ftom  Mount  Sefar  and  settled  in  their  stead  (1  Chr. 
iv.  38-43),  Mid  from  theee  eailes  of  Isnehtkh 
origin  Hitaig  coqjeetuies  tliat  Lemuel  and  Agur 
were  descended,  the  former  having  been  bom  in 
the  land  of  Israel;  and  that  t^e  name  Lemuel  ia 
an  older  form  of  Nemuel,  the  first-born  of  Simeoo 
{Die  SprOcht  Sahmo't,  pp.  310-314).  Bat  it  ia 
mora  probable,  aa  Eichhom  and  Ewald  suggest, 
that  Lemuel  is  a  poetical  appellation,  selected  by 
tlie  author  of  these  maxima  for  the  guidance  of  a 
king,  for  the  purpoee  of  putting  in  a  striking  form 
the  lessons  which  they  conveyed.  Signifying  aa  it 
does  *«  to  God,"  L  e.  dedicated  or  devoted  to  God, 
like  the  similar  word  Lad,  it  ia  in  keeping  with 
the  whole  sense  of  the  poasage,  which  containa  the 
portraiture  of  a  virtuoua  and  righteous  king,  and 
bekmgs  to  the  htest  period  of  the  proverbial  litera- 
ture of  the  Hebrewa.  W.  A.  W. 

•  LEND,  LEKDEB.    [Loajt.] 

LENTILBS  (ITt&7S,  dddakim:  ^w^: 
lent).  There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the 
A.  V.  is  correct  in  its  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  which  occurs  in  the  four  following  passages: 
Gen.  XXV.  84,  2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  2  Sam  xxiiL  11, 
and  Ex.  iv.  9;  fix>m  which  last  vre  leaxn  thai  in 
Umea  of  scarcity  lentilea  were  sometimes  used  in 
making  bread.  There  are  three  or  four  kinda  of 
lentiles,  all  of  which  are  still  much  esteemed  in 
those  oountriee  where  they  are  grown,  namely,  the 
^uth  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Africa:  the  red 
lentile  ia  stiU  a  fovorite  articfe  of  food  hi  the  East; 
it  is  a  small  kind,  the  seeds  of  which  aftci  being 
decorticated,  are  rommonly  sold  in  the  baaaan 
of  India.  Tlie  modern  Anbic  name  of  thia  plant 
is  identical  with  the  Hebrew;  it  is  known  in  E^ypt 
and  Arabia,  Syria,  etc,  by  the  name  'Adas,  aa  we 
learn  torn  the  testimony  of  several  travdlen.< 
When  Dr.  Robinaon  was  staying  at  the  caatk  cf 
'Akabak,  he  partook  of  lentiles,  whkh  he  aaya  he 
(*  found  very  palatable,  and  could  well  oonceive  that 


lendwed  *'froop."    In  the  paralM 

ChroQleks  (xi.  U),  the  word  HSHQ,  a  « 
iubstitotMl. 

b  TheVatieaasiklAlBxiMa».nad«lffi^p&On< 

on  a  hnntlDgi 


as  If  the  PhlUsttnai  had 
tlon. 
e  Sao  also  Oatsfego^  imMe  I « 


^jLft,  «te«. 


to  k  wnr;  bnnlcr,  <Um  «fUi  bnngtr,  Uwj  wouU 
bt^ntotdalntT"  {BiU  Btt-UUB).  Dr.  KMo 
■ba  akja  tlMt  b*  bM  oAn  ftiUkm  of  nd  pcttag^ 
fnfarut  bj  MtUog  Ibi  kntfla  In  water,  and 
ttn  addlDg  ■  IttUa  nM,  to  gin  tb<m  a  Bam; 
Md  ttM  b*  fend  ft  bMte  fcod  thM- a  ftnngar 
■any  loM^D*;  •'lb*  tarn,"  b>  adA,  -had  tha 
NiHM  whU  gdMd  *r  K  Iba  iw»a  of  akm" 
(Jtri.  BO^  Gm  n*.  M,  M».    naaSarnkdM 


^n  tU  latDa  l««ad  to  atfli  «iba  bj  tb*  aoar  «f 
l^jpt,  arao  ai  it  *a*  In  the  t<iiw  of  Baiklil; 
bdaad,  t^  towuda  tba  caUraeta  of  Ifaa  Nlla  tbm 
la  tGan*  anj  vthir  bnad  In  na^  banoaa  «■ 
toy  rars:  tba  paople  gfomaj  add  *  Httla  bariaj 
hi  mI^s  IMr  tewd  of  Inllln,  obkh  »li  bj 
B  bad.  tbc*«b  b«T7"  (SDmlBl'a  Trmilt, 


lb*  Araba  bara  a  badWoo  that  Ritmi  b  tha 
ipot  wbea  Fjan  nld  Ua  blrlltriglit,  and  In  monj 
ifllili amt  tlw darlaea dlMribota (hni the kllcbeD 
tl  a  tDoaqna  tbea  a  daOj  npiLj  of  hotik  aoup  ta 
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li(trlirina.  Mtm 


»  lortila,  F-rmm  hmt,  ia  nndi  iiaert  will 
pubg  Id  Homan  CaUwIiii  ooantrUa  during 
and  aomo  Mj  that  Irom  benoa  tha  aeaatn 
a  ila  namo.  It  ia  occaaknaBj  cnKifitcd  in 
Engfaud,  hot  onlj  la  fodder  for  cattla;  it  b  alM 
tmportad  hum  Alexaodrii,  From  th«  qumlitj  of 
'  '  I  tba  ripa  lagdi  sonlain  Ihcj  mtut  be  bigljf 
Jooa,  tboa^  tba;  hare  tba  [hamcbir  of  bi^ 
baWlog  if  tatan  In  large  qnaptiUta.  In  li«jpt  tba 
'  '  1  ia  naed  for  MckliiK-  Tbe  k-ntii<  bdongi  to 
itofal  aHcr  ttgamimmt.  W.  H. 


l>;iS 


(iDiTfniUmil}, 


It  la  ecmpoaed  of  Intiba  billed  with  onioni  and 

■lea,  with  Iba  addition  of  oil.  and  ■caaoned  to  tba 

toatft    It  b  om  of  tbe  saminoHBt  dUm  of  thr 

WNaiag  obuMa  bi  Sjria,  and  ia  mei  more  par- 

'irlf  dining  tbe  MMon  of  foetlne,  when  It 

the  plui  of  rioa  eookad  with  bntto',  and 

•tm*.    II  ia  var;  pdaloblr  to  tboaa  irbo  lib* 

«ain«aoher7.  O.  E.  P. 

la  Innriablf  giroi  bj  tba  A.  7.  ai  the  trandation 
of  tbe  Hriiraw  irord,"  which  occura  in  the  teno 
foDowing  paMagea,  — la.  il.  S;  Js.  r.  6,  liil.  13; 
Dan.  nl.  6;  iloa.  liU.  T;  Canl.  ir.  S;  Hab.  L  8- 
Ltrpord  oecnn  aba  in  Eccliu.  iiriil.  33,  and  In 
ttar.  idi.  a.  Tbe  anftDoa  of  thii  animal  lo 
which  Habalibuk  cmniinni  thg  Cbaldnui  horaea, 
and  lo  which  Danid  aUuda  ui  tlw  winged  iaofianl, 
tha  emblem  in  hi>  tiaioa  of  Aieiandcr'i  rapid 
conqutata,  is  well  known ;  ao  grmt  ia  the  BaibiUtj 
of  ita  bodf,  that  it  ii  able  to  lake  •uq)rimiig  kapa, 
lo  chmb  tnca,  cv  to  crawl  inake-lika  upon  tha 
graond,  JcRmiah  and  Hsaea  lUuda  to  the  iniid- 
ioua  habit  of  thia  animal,  which  ia  abundanll]' 
confinaad  hj  Iba  ohavrationa  of  trardlm;  tba 
inpni  will  toka  ap  Ila  podtion  in  aona  ^ot  Mar 
a  Tillage  and  watch  bt  wbbm  hronLta  eppcrt^ti 


ItoplBdw.  Fhmtba|MaMaDfCkatUH,qMtoi 
abora,  wa  Inn  that  tba  USj  rangea  of  Labraon 
ware  In  BDdMtt  Udm  ftaqDenled  hj  tbna  a^aab, 
and  H  b  now  not  lanoiuiBonlf  Mm  tai  and  abaal 
LabaoDD.  Mid  tfaa  ninUMni  Borithna  moonlabia  nt 
8Tria*(Kltto,natoon  QnCiT.B].    Borakbadl 


IB.ln.e<.BiieeBaUL 
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■MJitimw  th*  kopardi  hvm  iometimei  ban  kUM 
In  **  the  bw  and  nekj  chain  of  the  Riehd  moon- 
lain,**  btit  he  calls  them  ovneea  (Borck.  Syrin.  p. 
189).  In  another  paaiage  (p.  3S5)  he  aiji,  » in 
the  wooded  parti  of  Hoont  Tabor  are  wild  boars 
and  mmoei.'*  Mariii  aa^i  that  the  •^grotlaei  at 
Kedion  eannot  b^  entered  at  aU  seaaons  without 
dangv,  for  in  thr  middle  of  eammer  it  ia  ft^ 
qoented  by  tit^en,  who  retire  hither  to  shim  the 
beat**  (Maritt,  Trmf.  (ttanskted),  iU.  68).  By 
iipen  he  mdoubtedly  means  UeprrrfU^  for  the  tiger 
does  not  oecnr  in  Palestine.  Under  the  name 
iMaier,*  which  means  **  spotted,"  it  is  not  impiob- 
abb  that  another  anucal,  namely,  the  cheetah 
{Gwqparda  jubnta)^  wmw  be  included;  which  is 
tamed  by  the  Mohammedans  of  Syria,  who  employ 
Ifc  in  hunting  the  gaaeUe.  These  animals  are 
nprssented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments;  they 
vers  chased  as  an  amusement  for  the  sake  of  their 
fldns,  which  were  worn  by  the  priests  during  their 
jsremonios,  or  they  were  hunted  as  enemies  of  the 
fivmyard  (WUkinson,  Ane,  KgypL  ch.  viU.  SO). 
Sir  Q.  Wilkinson  also  draws  attention  to  the  foet 
that  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  leopard  (cheetah) 
hafing  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  tlie  chase, 
on  the  monuments  of  Egypt;  ^  nor  is  it  now  used 
by  any  of  the  African  races  for  hunting,  llie 
natives  of  Africa  seem  in  some  way  to  connect  the 
leopard  skin  with  the  idea  of  royalty,  and  to  look 
opon  it  as  part  <^  the  insignia  of  migesty  (Wood*s 
NaLH'uL\.l&Q),  Tbeleop«d(£.e<9Mrdba«rrfiis) 
belongs  to  the  fkmily  FtUthn^  sub-order  Diffid- 
gradoj  order  Catytiwrn^  The  panthw  is  now 
considered  to  be  only  a  irariety  of  the  same  animal. 

W.  H. 
*  The  leopard  is  stOI  found  in  Syria.  Ihave  seen 
a  line  fpcdmen  from  near  Jezzln.  One  was  killed 
near  Abeih  during  the  winter  of  1866-67,  after  it 
had  killed  about  60  g^Mts.  A  young  one  was  taken 
near  fiano  in  Akksr  the  same  winter.  They  are 
not  rare  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  castle  of  esh- 
Shukeef,  opposite  Deir  Mimas.  They  work  much 
mischief  by  their  sanguinary  attacks  on  the  herds 
of  goats  and  sheep  which  pasture  in  that  vicinity. 
The  shepherds  bivariably  keep  up  a  bud  shouting 
to  drive  them  off,  when  their  fkxla  are  ascending 
the  mountain  side  from  the  Valley  of  the  litany 
toward  evening,  retuniing  from  the  water.  Native 
authorities  prices  to  find  a  diflerence  between  the 

C*  and  the  JlAi,  the  former  staiiding  for  the 
df  and  the  latter  for  the  panther.  It  is  more 
probablie  that  the  trifling  difiirence  in  oobr,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  spots,  are  only  such  as  mark 
varieties,  not  distinct  species.  G.  E.  P. 

LEPER,  LEPROSY.  The  Egyptian  and  Syr> 
Ian  dimates,  but  especially  the  rainless  atmosphere 
of  the  former,  are  very  prolific  in  sUn-diseases;  in- 
eluding,  in  an  enggersted  form,  some  wnbh  an 
•ommon  in  the  cooler  regions  of  western  Europe. 
*%t  heal  and  drought  acting  for  long  periods  upon 
the  skin,  and  the  eiposure  of  a  large  snrfooe  of  the 
kl*<r  to  their  influeooe,  ociabine  to  predispoae  it 
10  soeh  alfeetlona.   Even  the  modified  forma  known 


•  Tte  leopanl  Is  called  by  the 
4dbM<teav,  ntn»«ger.»    In  Aftfcm 
Implied  to  the  <*  leopard,"  the  fonoOT 


orinOa 
(< tiger**  to 
not 


h 
for  the 


always  employed  by  the 
of  the  chase.    See  Uodor.  I. 
eh.  Tlil.  17. 
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to  oar  western  hospitab  show  a  pcrplning  vutsly 
and  at  times  awide  departure  from  the  beai-knovi 
and  retfoitled  typea;  much  more  then  may  we  cs- 
pect  departure  from  any  routine  of  aymptwns 
amidat  the  fittal  fecondity  of  the  Levant  in  thb 
cbas  of  dbordefs  (Goods  Ste% of  Mtdicmu^  wL 
iv.  p.  446,  Ac.,  4th  ed.).  It  amns  Ukeiy  that  db- 
eases  abo  tend  to  ezhaoat  their  old  typea,  and  to 
reappear  under  new  modifications.  [iUa>icm.  j 
This  special  region,  however,  exhibiting  in  wido 
variety  that  cbas  of  mabdies  which  disfiguna  tlm 
person  and  makes  the  presence  horribb  to  the  be- 
holder, it  b  no  wonder  thaf  notice  was  eariy  drawn 
to  thdr  more  popular  aymptoma.  The  Greek  im- 
agination dwelt  on  them  as  the  proper  sooai|i»B  of 
an  ofiended  dcHy,  and  perhaps  foreign  forms  of  din- 
ease  may  l>e  implied  by  the  ezpRsskms  used  (iRj- 
chyL  Chfipk.  871,  Ac.),  or  such  as  an  intenoana 
with  Persia  and  Egypt  would  introduoe  to  the 
Greeka.  But,  whatever  the  variety  of  form,  than 
seems  strong  general  testimony  to  the  cause  of  nil 
alike,  aa  bdng  to  ba  aought  in  hard  labor  in  n 
heated  atmosphere,  amongst  dry  or  powdeiy  anb> 
stances,  rendering  the  proper  care  of  the  sl^  dif- 
ficult or  impoasiUe.  llib  wookl  be  aggravated  bgr 
unwhobeome  or  innutritious  diet,  want  of  trririrnal 
cleanliness,  of  dean  garmenta,  etc.  Thua  a  ^  b*- 
kcr*s  "  and  a  »  brickbyer*s  itch,"  are  Roorded  bj 
the  focuhy  (Bateman,  On  Hkm  DiseateM,  Pmnituu  ; 
Goodie  Studjf  of  Med.,  ib.  pp.  460  and  484).« 

The  predwninant  and  claracfcriatic  fonn  of  lep- 
rosy in  Scriptune  b  a  white  variety,  covering  either 
the  entire  body  or  a  large  tract  of  ito  sor&ee; 
which  has  obtained  the  name  of  Itpra  Momnea. 
Such  were  the  cases  of  Moses,  Miriam,  Naanan, 
and  Gehajd  (Ex.  ir.  6;  Num.  xu.  10;  S  K.  v.  1, 
87;  oomp.  Lev.  ziii.  13).  But,  remarkably  enoogfa, 
in  the  Mosaic  ritual-diagnosb  of  the  diaeaae  (Lev. 
xiii.,  xiv.),  thb  kind,  w^  orerspresding  the  whole 
surfoce,  appears  to  be  Regarded  as  **  doui  **  (xiii. 
18, 1.3, 16,  17).  The  first  questbn  whkh  occurs  aa 
we  read  the  entire  passage  is,  have  we  any  right  ti» 
assume  ont  disease  as  spoken  of  throughout?  or 
rather — for  the  point  of  view  in  the  whob  [msss|^ii 
u  ceremonial,  not  medical —  b  wA  a  register  of 
certain  symptoms,  marking  the  afflicted  person  an 
under  a  Divine  judgment,  all  that  b  meant, 
out  raising  the  question  of  a  plurality  of  dii 
But  beyond  thb  preliminary  quest  km,  and  suppon- 
ing  the  symptoms  ascertaiLed,  there  are 
stances  which,  duly  weighed,  will  prevent  our 
pecting  the  identity  of  these  with  modern 
toms  in  the  same  cbas  of  mabdioB.  The  Egyptiaa 
bondage,  with  its  studied  degradatioos  and  priv»> 
tions,  and  especially  the  work  of  tbe  kiln  under  an 
Egyptian  sun,  must  have  had  a  frightful  tendency 
to  generate  thb  class  of  disivders;  hence  Manctho 
(Joaeph.  conL  Ap.  i.  86)  asserts  that  the  Egyptbns 
drore  out  the  Israelites  as  infected  with  leprooy  — 
a  strange  reflex,  perhapa,  of  the  ftfosab  luurativn 
of  the  •*  plagues  *'  of  Egypt,  yet  probably  abo  oon> 
taining  a  germ  of  truth.  The  sudden  and  tot:il 
change  of  food,  air,  dwelling,  and  mode  of  life, 
caused  by  the  Exodus,  to  thb  nation  of  nc^y* 


e 
the 


The  OSS  of  toe  word  7j[l   fai 


n?-TV,    martd  the 

as  toe  ehbf  tist  of  the 

a  "  blow  **  or  «  toaBh,**  and  b 
tsd^fl^a, 


^^^ 


■Madpated  skvaB,  may  poasiUy  Imts  had  a  flnther 
tandcnej  to  nin-disorden,  and  Ljvd  and  aevere 
itpnMira  measum  may  have  been  required  in  the 
teeri-iDOTing  camp  to  secora  the  putvKc  health,  or 
to  allaj  the  panic  of  infectioD.  Henee  it  ie  possible 
tkat  manj,  perhape  moet,  of  tUa  repertoiy  <^  ejmp- 
loms  maj  hnve  disappeared  with  tlie  period  of  the 
EvdoB,  and  the  anow-white  forrai  whieh  had  pre- 
ndated,  maj  alone  haTo  ordioarilj  continued  in  a 
kfeer  i^ge.  Bat  it  it  observable  that,  amongst  these 
Levitiail  sjroptoms,  the  scaling,  or  peeling  off  of 
Ihe  vartaeBj  is  nowliere  mentioMd,  nor  is  there  any 
expression  in  the  Hd>refr  text  which  points  to  ex- 
foliation of  the  cuticle.'*  The  principal  morbid  fea- 
tures are  a  rising  or  sweUing,^  a  scu^  or  baldness,^^ 
and  a  bright  or  white  <<  s^  (xiii.  2).  [Bali>- 
iiEsa.]  Bat  especially  a  white  swelling  in  the  skin, 
with  a  diange  of  the  hair  of  the  part  from  the  nat- 
anl  black  to  white  or  yeUow  (3, 10,  4,  20,  25,  30), 
er  an  appearance  of  a  taint  going  **  deeper  than  the 
ddn,**  er  ^gain.  *•  raw  flesh  "  appearing  fai  the  swell-' 
ing  (10,  14.  15),  were  critical  signs  of  pollution. 
The  mere  swelling,  or  scab,  or  bright  spot,  was  re- 
inandeH  for  a  week  as  doubtftd  (4,  21,  20,  81),  and 
fcr  a  second  such  period,  if  it  bad  not  yet  pro- 
Doonced  (5).  If  it  then  spread  (7,  22,  27,  85),  it 
decided  as  polluting.  But  if  after  the  second 
of  quarantine  ihe  trace  died  away«  and 
showed  no  symptom  of  spreading,  it  was  a  mere 
scab,  and  he  was  ac^udged  deau  (6,  2  J,  84).  This 
tendency  to  spread  seems  especially  to  have  been 
relied  on.  A  spot  most  innocent  in  all  other  re- 
spects, if  it  **  spread  much  abroad,"  was  unclean ; 
whereas,  as  beA>re  remarked,  the  man  so  wholly 
overspread  with  the  eril  that  it  could  find  no  far- 
ther nnge,  was  on  the  contrary  "clean  "  (12,  18). 
These  two  opposite  criteria  seem  to  show,  that 
whilst  the  disease  manifested  actirity,  the  Mosaic 
kw  imputed  pollution  to  and  imposed  segregation 
on  the  sufferer,  but  that  the  point  at  which  it 
might  be  viewed  as  having  run  its  course  was  the 
si^Dallbrhisresdmissioatoeommunion.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  supposing  contagion  were  dreaided, 
and  the  auflereron  that  aooount  suapended  from 
human  aociety,  would  not  one  who  offered  the  whole 
area  of  his  body  as  a  means  of  propagating  the  pest 
be  more  shunned  than  the  partially  afflicted  ?  This 
leads  OS  to  regard  the  disease  in  its  sacred  chanc- 
ier. The  Hebrew  was  raninded  on  every  side,  even 
oo  that  of  disease,  that  he  was  of  God*s  peculiar 
people.  His  time,  his  food  and  niment,  ms  hair 
sod  beard,  his  field  and  fruit-tree^  all  were  touched 
by  the  finger  of  ceremonial;  nor  was  his  bodily 
eoBdiUon  exempt  Disease  itself  had  its  sacred  re- 
lations arbitrarily  imposed.  Certainly  contagion 
oesd  not  be  the  basis  of  our  views  in  tracing  these 
relations.  In  the  contact  of  a  dead  body  thoe  was 
00  notion  of  contagion,  for  the  body  the  moment 
Ufe  was  extinct  was  as  much  ceremoniaUy  unclean  as 

•  The  law  ileSh  of  zUl.  10  might  be  dtacovexed  la 
Ifeda  way,  or  by  the  sUd  merely  eiacUng,  an  absoeas 
iDnalQg,  or  Itie  like.  Or  —  what  is  mora  probable  — 
"  nw  flesh ''  nmos  granuladons  ftnrmlng  on  patches 
where  the  rariiuM  had  beeome  exooriaCad.  These 
(tanaJalioiM  would  fbrai  teloa  fongoas  fleal  »hlelr 
■iB^t  be  aptly  called  «  raw  flash.'* 

'  ^09?f  ^??P9*  OsssaliM,  «.  «.  says, 
Vsnisliy  a  bsM  plaee  ob'tbe  head  iiinslnBill  by  the 
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in  a  state  of  oecay.  Many  of  the  unclean  of  beasia, 
etc.,  are  as  wholesome  as  the  clean.  Why  then  hi 
leprosy  must  we  hare  recourse  to  a  theory  of  eon- 
tagion?  To  cherish  an  undefined  horror  in  the 
mind  was  perhaps  the  primary  oliject;  sueh  horrar, 
however,  idways  tends  to  some  definite  dread,  ia 
this  case  most  naturally  to  the  dread  of  oontagioih 
Thus  religious  awe  wc^  ally  itself  with  and  real 
upon  a  bwer  motive,  and  there  would  thus  be  a 
motire  to  weigh  with  eamal  and  spiritual  natures 
alike.  It  woukl  perhaps  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say, 
that  uncleanness  was  imputed,  mtlier  to  inspire  tbs 
dread  of  contagion,  than  in  order  to  check  contam- 
ination as  an  actual  proceaa.  Thus  this  disease  was 
a  living  plague  set  in  the  man  by  the  finger  of  God 
whilst  it  showed  its  life  by  actirity  —  by  "  spread- 
ing; "  but  when  no  more  showing  signs  of  liJh,  it 
lost  its  character  as  a  curse  fh>m  Him.  Such  as 
dreaded  contagion  ^-  and  the  immense  msjority  in 
every  country  have  an  exaggerated  alarm  of  it  — 
would  feel  on  the  aafe  side  through  the  r^eritieal 
ordinance;  if  any  did  not  fear,  the  knthsomeness 
of  the  aspect  of  the  malady  wouM  prevent  them 
from  wishing  to  infringe  the  ordinance. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  the  question 
whether  the  conti^on  eaisted,  nor  is  there  perhaps 
any  more  vexed  question  in  pathok>gy  than  how  to 
fb  a  rule  of  contagiousness;  but  whatever  was  cur- 
rently believed,  unless  opposed  to  monk  or  human- 
ity, would  have  been  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  Uw- 
giver  on  this  sulgeet.  The  panic  of  infection  is 
often  as  distressing,  or  rather  far  more  so,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  far  more  widely  diflibsed,  than  actual 
disease.  Nor  need  we  exclude  popular  notions,  so 
far  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  higher  ricws  of  the 
Mosaic  economy.  A  dt^ree  of  dderenoe  to  them 
is  perhaps  apparent  in  the  special  reference  to  the 
**  head  ^  and  "  beard  "  as  the  seat  of  some  form 
of  polluting  disorder.  The  sanctity  and  honor  ai 
taehing  to  the  head  and  beard  (1  Cor.  xi.  8,  4, 5, 
see  also  Bkard)  made  a  scab  thereon  seem  a  hei- 
nous dbfigurement,  and  even  baldness,  though  not 
unclean,  yet  was  unusual  and  provoked  reproach  (2 
K.  ii.  23),  and  when  a  diseaaed  appearance  arose 
(*out  of  a  baldness,'*  even  without  "spreading 
abroad,'*  it  was  at  once  ac^udged  **  unclean.'*  On 
the  whole,  though  we  decline  to  rest  leprous  de- 
filement merely  on  pt^ular  notions  of  abhorrence, 
dread  of  contagion,  and  the  like,  yet  a  deference  to 
them  may  be  admitted  to  hare  been  shown,  espe 
cially  at  the  time  when  the  people  were,  from  pre- 
vious habit  and  associations,  up  to  the  moment  of 
the  actual  Exodus,  most  strongly  imbued  with  the 
scrupulous  purity  and  refined  ceremonial  example 
of  the  Egyptians  on  these  sul^^ectSb 

To  trace  the  symptoms,  so  far  as  they  ere  r9> 
corded,  is  a  aimpfo  task,  if  we  keep  merely  to  ths 
text  of  Leriticus,  and  do  not  insist  on  finding  tJce 
definitions  in  the  broad  and  simple  language  of  ao 

^  nyn^.  The  root  appsata  to  be  HnS,  a  ilab 
In  Chald.  and  Arab,  means  <*  to  be  white,  or  shtni  if  |* 
(0«9eo. «.  e.). 

«  The  woid  te  the  Bab.  Is  HH},  whieh  laesns  H 

languish  or  fiula  away ;  henee  UM  A.  V.  hardly  oou* 
veys  tha  sense  adequately  Iqr  **bs  somewhat  dark.** 
Perliaps  the  expresstoDS  of  Hippocrates,  who  speaks  ol 
a  lUAac  form  of  leprosy,  and  of  Oelsua,  who  mentlOBS 
one  wmitrm  Mimilis^  may  have  lad  our  tieaalatorB  so 
to  find  eqalvalanis  te  thaas  la  the  B» 
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Miiy  period.  It  appetn  that  not  only  the  bdbre- 
moitioDed  appeannon,  but  any  open  eore  which 
apoeed  mw  flesh  wae  to  be  judged  bj  its  eflbet  uo 
the  hair,  by  its  being  in  sight  lower  than  the  sluUf 
by  its  tendency  to  spread ;  and  that  any  one  of 
these  symptoms  would  aigue  uncleanness.  It  seems 
also  that  from  a  boil  and  ftom  the  efiects  of  a  bum 
a  simlbur  dlsesse  might  be  developed.  Kor  does 
modem  pathology  lead  us  to  doubt  that,  given  a 
eonatitutional  tendency,  such  causes  of  inflamma  • 
taon  may  result  in  various  disorders  of  the  skin  or 
tissues.  Cicatrices  after  bums  are  Imown  some- 
times to  SMsume  a  peculiar  tuberculated  appear- 
•Dce^  thiclcened  and  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
■arrounding  skin  —  the  kefeid  tumor,  which,  how- 
OTcr,  may  also  appear  independently  of  a  bum. 

The  language  into  which  the  LXX.  has  ren- 
dved  the  simple  phmses  of  the  Hebrew  text  shows 
traees  of  a  later  school  of  medicine,  and  suggests 
an  aequaintance  with  the  tcmitnology  of  Hippoc- 
rates. This  has  gi\'en  a  bint,  on  which,  apparently 
wishing  to  reconcile  early  Biblical  notices  with  the 
results  of  later  observation,  Dr.  Mason  Good  and 
some  other  professional  expounders  of  leprosy  ha\-e 
drawn  out  a  comparati^'e  table  of  parallel  terms.o 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  leprosy  of  Lev.  ziii.,  ziv. 
mesne  any  severe  disease  spreading  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  in  the  way  described,  and  so  shocking 
of  aspect,  or  so  gentfally  suspected  of  infection, 
that  public  feeling  called  for  separation.  No  doubt 
inch  diseases  as  syphtlu,  elephantiasis,  cancer,  and 
all  others  which  not  merely  have  their  seat  in  the 
skin,  but  whksh  invade  and  disorganize  the  under- 
lying and  deeper  seated  tissues,  would  ha\'e  been 
riissed  levitically  as  '*  leprosy,**  had  they  been  so 
generslly  prevalent  as  to  require  notice. 

It  is  now  undoubted  that  the  ^*  leprosy  **  oi  mod- 
«n  Syria,  and  which  has  a  wide  range  in  Spain, 
Gneoe,  aiid  Norway,  is  the  Eltphantititu  Gneco- 
mm.  The  Arabian  physicians  perhaps  caused  the 
wnftiskm  of  terms,  wlio,  when  they  translated  the 

a  Thus  we  have  in  Kitto*s  Cydopadia  of  BAUeal 
iAUnUun  the  following  table,  based  apparently  on  a 
Mora  extensive  one  In  Dr.  Mason  Oood  {ub.  tup.  pp. 
MB,  tf8),  which  is  chiefly  oharacteriSMi  by  an  attampt 
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Greek  of  Hippocrates,  rendered  his  elephaiiftiasia  bj 
leprosy,  there  being  another  disesse  to  which  thfOj 
gave  a  name  derived  from  the  elephant,  and  which 
is  now  known  as  KUphantinM  ArtUmm,  —  the 
"  Barbadoes  1^,**  Boucntmia  Trcpici,  The  AU- 
phanUam  Gracoi-um  is  said  to  have  keen  brought 
home  by  the  crusaders  into  the  various  countries  of 
Western  and  Northern  Europe,  llius  an  article  on 
**  licprosy,**  in  the  i'ruceedings  of  the  Koyal  Med- 
ical and  Chiruiigical  Society  of  London,  Jan.  18dO, 
voL  ill.  3,  pi  164,  Ac.,  by  Dr.  Webster,  describea 
what  is  eridently  this  disesse.  Thus  MirhsHia 
(Smith's  translation,  voL  iii.  p.  283,  Art  cex.) 
speaks  of  what  he  calk  lepra  Arabumy  the  sym|»- 
toms  of  iriiich  are  pUinly  elephantiwiac  For  a 
discussion  of  the  question  whether  this  disease  via 
known  in  the  early  Biblical  period,  see  BIsdicuik. 
It  certainly  was  not  that  distinctive  white  lepnaj 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  nor  do  any  cf  the 
deeeribed  symptoms  in  Lev.  xiiu  point  to  dephau- 
tiasis.  *«  White  as  snow*'  (2  K.  v.  97)  wouM  be 
as  inapplicable  to  elephantiasis  as  to  small^ns. 
Further,  the  most  striking  and  fearful  results  of 
this  modem  so-called  "lq>rosy*'  are  wanting  in 
the  Mosaic  description — the  trausfonnation  of  tiw 
features  to  a  leonine  expression,  and  the  conoai?n 
of  the  joints,  so  that  the  fingers  drop  piecemeal, 

from  which  the  Arabic  name,  <»IJl^    JudMm, 

i.  e.  mutilation,  seems  derived.*  Yet  before  we 
dismiss  the  question  of  the  affinity  of  thia  dia- 
ease  with  Mosaic  l^rosy,  a  descriptkm  of  Bayer's 
( Traite  Theorique^  etc.,  det  AfalidUs  </e  la  Peau, 
s.  V.  KUphanHatit)  is  worth  quoting.  He  men- 
tions two  characteristic  species,  the  one  tnliercu- 
Uted,  probably  the  commoner  kind  at  preeent  (to 
Judge  fh>m  the  concurrence  of  modem  authorities 
in  describing  this  type),  the  other  **  characteria^ 
par  dee  pUtques  feuves,  btfges,  t'teudues,  fletries,  ri- 
dges, insensibles,  aocompagm'es  d*une  kg^  desqua- 
mation et  d*une  d^ibroiatioii  particuliure  dee  pieds  ct 

to  fix  modem  speelfle  meanlngi  on  the  general  laiwis 

of  Lsv.  xlil. :  c.  f.  nSip,  *«>)N!t,  or  latssr;  27£, 
•diu,  ^  blow  *'  or  *'  bruise,^'  etc. 


prmT^,  Lev. 

eomprabendlng 

(8)  Tvrri  n:}r^1^. 


K4wpa^  Hipp, 
eomprahendlng 

(1)  A\4»^t, 

(2)  Xcvim, 

(3)  ft4kas. 


vUitigOy  Gds. 
ooBDprahending 

(1)  albida, 

(2)  Candida, 

(8)  fdgrttoena,  or 


Bat  the  Hebrew  of  (1)  Is  In  Lev.  zlii.  89  pradleatad  of 
a  snt^sot  oompounded  of  the  phrsMology  of  (2)  and 
(8),  whereas  the  (1),  (2),  and  (8)  of  Hipp,  and  of  Oelsns 
era  rMpeetively  distinct  and  mntnally  ezcloslTe  of  one 

another.  Vnrthsr,  the  word  nnjD  appears  mlstraoa- 
latsd  by  "black  "  or  "  dark  ;  "  maanlog  rather  ^  Ian- 
inld,'*  "  dim,"  as  an  old  man's  eyes,  an  expiring  and 
•  Aable  flame,  etc.  Now  it  Is  mnarkable  that  the  HIp- 
poeratlc  terms  l\^  and  Ktiiitii^  are  found  In  the  LXX. 
fbe  phraasology  of  tLe  latter  is  also  mors  speetBo  than 


•1»M  the  «!»»«*», *lipjl  *1*^yp  pt^J,  ••daeptr 
iMalki  akla  «f  Iha  AMh,"  la  rendend  la  vw.  8  bj  nan(p% 
Aarb  rtii  MpfuiTOf ,  la  SO  bjr  4yittkaHfm.  rm  I^Mm^v, 


wlQ  adequately  reprasent  the  Hebrew,  soggssting 
riiadee  of  meaning  *  whera  this  has  a  wide  general 
weed,  or  substituting  a  word  daooUng  one  symptan 
as  •pavtffuiyt  *^  erost,"  fomed  probably  by  hoaMM' 


log,  fcr  pi^,  "expUatlon." 

b  This  Is  cleariy  and  fordblj  pointed  out  m  an  ar> 
tide  by  Dr.  Bobert  81m  In  the  MedieaL  TEme«,  AprL 
U,  1860,  whoea  long  hospital  ezperienee  In  Ji 
entitles  his  remarks  to  great  «^ht. 


t  So  Dr.  M.  Good,  who  Improvas  on  tha 
«tf^r»«,  **  aapparatloa***  wtohlng  to  ■obrtrtult 
te  ■*  diy  aeaU  **  of  (he  ▲.  Vn  whkh  lallw  la  M 
(heaiaik. 
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'  and  which  he  demiu  identical  with  the 
Ml^pR  du  moyen  Age.'*  Thia  certainly  appears  to 
be  at  laaat  a  link  between  the  tuberculated  ele- 
phMiri— i*  and  the  Moeaic  leproey.<i  Celsiu,  after 
iifaitmgnlnhing  the  three  Hippocratfo  varietiee  of 
Mieil^=:lepnMj,  separately  describes  elephantiasia. 
ATieenna  (Dr.  Mead,  Jliediea  iSoero,  ^  the  lepro- 
aj")  speaks  of  leproay  as  a  sort  of  universal  cancer 
cf  the  whole  body.  But  amidst  the  evidence  of  a 
redundant  variety  of  diseases  of  the  skin  and  a^ja- 
esnt  tissues,  and  of  the  probable  rapid  production 
and  evane"oence  of  some  forms  of  them,  it  would 
fas  fash  to  Msert  the  identity  of  any  from  such  rfr- 
wnblance  as  this. 

Kor  ought  we  in  the  qnestfon  of  identity  of  symp- 
to  omit  from  view,  that  not  only  does  obser- 
beoome  more  precise  with  aoeumulated  ezpe> 
\;  but,  thai  diseases  also,  in  proportion  as  they 
is  their  abiding  seat  in  a  ellmaite,  region,  or  race 
cf  meo,  tend  probably  to  diversity  of  type,  and  that 
in  the  oourae  of  centuries,  as  with  the  fauna  and 
lora,  varieties  originate  in  the  modifying  influence 
«if  eircomstaaces,  so  that  Hippocrates  might  find 
three  kinds  of  leprosy,  where  one  variety  only  had 
existed  before.  Whether,  therefore,  we  regard  Ler. 
xiiL  as  speaking  of  a  group  of  diseases  having  mu- 
tually a  mere  superficial  resemblance,  or  a  real  affin- 
ity, it  need  not  perplex  us  that  they  do  not  corre- 
spond with  the  threefold  leprosy  of  Hippocrates  (the 
iX^f ,  Ac^mr,  uid  /A^Xav),  which  are  said  by  Bate- 
man  {SkM  Duea$€Sj  Plates  viL  and  viii.)  to  pre- 
vail stiD  reflectively  as  l^n'a  a^oides^  lepra  md- 
garis,  and  Upra  nipncam.  The  first  has  more  mi- 
nute and  whiter  sodes,  and  the  circular  patches  in 
which  they  fatm  are  smalkr  than  those  of  the  vut- 
gariMf  which  appears  in  scaly  discs  of  difllerent  sizes, 
having  nearly  idways  a  circular  form,  first  present- 
ing small  distinct  red  shining  elevations  of  the  cu- 
tide,  then  white  scales  which  accumulate  sometimes 
into  a  thick  crust;  or,  as  Dr.  Mason  Good  describes 
its  appearance  (vol.  iv.  p.  451),  as  having  a  spread- 
ing soUe  upon  an  devated  base;  the  elevations  de- 
picsMd  in  the  middle,  but  without  a  change  of  color ; 
the  black  hair  on  the  patches,  which  is  the  prevail- 
ing color  of  the  hair  in  Palestine,  participating  in. 
the  whiteness,  and  the  patches  themselves  perpet- 
ually widening  in  their  outline.  A  phosphate  of  lime 
■  probably  what  gives  their  bright  glossy  color  to  the 
ioaly  patches,  and  this  in  the  kindred  disease  of 
iethyoeiB  is  deposited  in  great  abundance  on  the 
lorfiioe.  The  third,  niffricans,  or  rather  subfmca^^ 
la  rarer,  in  form  and  distribution,  resembling  the 
second,  but  difiering  in  the  dark  livid  color  of  the 
patches.  The  scaly  incrustations  of  the  first  species 
infost  the  flat  of  the  fore-arm,  knee,  and  elbow 
Joints,  but  on  the  fiice  seldom  extend  beyond  the 
forehead  and  temples;  comp. S  Chr.  xxvi.  19 :  "  the 
laprasy  rose  up  in  his  forehead.'*  The  cure  of  this 
li  Bot  diCBcult ;  the  second  scarcely  ever  heals  (Celsus, 
Ih  Med.  ▼.  28,  §  19).  The  third  is  always  aceom- 
pnJed  by  a  caeheeUo  condition  of  body.    Further, 


a  On  the  questton  how  ikr  elephantiaris  may  prob- 
ably haw  been  mind  up  with  the  leprosj  3f  the  Jews, 
•Bs  Paul.  JEgln.  vol.  11.  pp.  6  and  82,  ftd,  ed.  Syd.  8oe, 

ft  Still  It  is  known  that  black  necredcos,  sometimes 
earrlad  to  the  extent  of  negro  blaokness,  have  been 
Pfodoeed  under  the  skin,  as  in  the  re<«  mucoiutn  ef  i 
tbe  Afttean.  See  Mtduo^Clurwgieal  itev.,  New  Series, 
vol.  ▼.  p.  216,  Jamaxy,  1847- 

« iisb.  pn3i> 
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elephantiasis  itself  has  also  passed  current  uiid« 
the  name  of  the  <*bhick  leprosy.**  It  is  possible 
that  the  "  firtsckled  spot  "  of  the  A.  y.  Lev.  xiM.  89  • 
may  correspond  with  the  harmless  L  dphoidts,  tAuaa 
it  is  noted  as  "  dean.*'  The  ed.  of  Paulus  iSgin. 
by  the  Sydenham  Society  (vol.  ii.  p.  17  ff.)  gives 
the  following  summary  of  the  opinions  of  classical 
medicine  on  this  subject:  ^  Gtka  is  very  deficient 
on  the  sulgect  of  lepra,  having  nowhere  glren  a 
complete  docription  of  it,  though  he  notices  it  in- 
cidentally in  many  parts  of  his  works.  In  one 
plaoe  he  calls  dephaa,  leuoe,  and  alphos  cognate  af- 
fections. Alphos,  he  says,  is  much  more  superficial 
than  leuce.  Psora  is  said  to  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  ulceration.  Accordhig  to  Oribasius,  lepra 
afiects  mostly  the  deep-eeated  parts,  and  psora  the 
superfieiaL  Aetius  on  the  other  hand,  copying  Ar- 
chigines,  represents  lepra  as  afibcting  onlv  the  skin. 
Actuarius  states  that  lepra  is  next  to  elephantia  In 
malignity,  and  that  it  is  distinguished  from  peotm 
by  spreading  deeper  and  having  scales  of  a  circular 
shape  like  those  of  fishes.  Leuoe  holds  the  same 
place  to  alphos  that  lepra  does  to  psora;  that  is  to 
say,  leuce  is  more  deep-seated  and  ailects  the  color 
of  the  hahr,  while  alphos  is  more  superficial,  and 
the  hair  in  general  is  unchanged.  .  .  .  Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis  mentions  psora  among  the  oontagiooi 
diseases,  but  says  that  l^ra  and  leuce  ate  not  con- 
tagious. Chiysostom  alludes  to  the  common  opInioB 
that  psora  was  among  the  contagions  diseases.  .  . 
Celsus  describes  alphos,  melas,  and  leuce,  very  In- 
telligibly, connecting  them  together  by  the  generie 
term  of  vitiligo.** 

There  is  a  remarkable  concurrence  between  the 
iEschylean  description  of  the  disease  which  was 
to  produce  "  lichens  coursing  over  the  flesh,  seeding 
with  fierce  voracity  the  former  natural  structure, 
and  white  hain  shooting  up  over  the  part  dis- 
eased,** <^  and  some  of  the  Mosaic  symptoma;  the 
spreading  energy  of  the  evil  is  dwelt  upon  both  by 
Moses  and  by  iEschylus,  as  vindicating  its  ohamctef 
as  a  scourge  of  (jod.  But  the  symptoms  of  **  white 
hain  **  is  a  curious  and  exact  confirmation  of  tbe 
genuineness  of  the  detail  in  the  Mosaic  account,  e»> 
pecially  as  the  poet's  huoguage  nould.  rather  imply 
that  the  disease  spoken  of  was  not  then  domesti- 
cated in  Greece,  but  the  strange  horror  of  some 
other  land.  Still,  nothing  very  remote  from  oar 
own  experience  is  implied  in  the  moe  changied 
eofor  of  the  hair;  it  is  common  to  see  horses  with 
galled  backs,  etc.,  in  which  the  hair  has  turned 
white  through  the  destauction  of  those  follidas 
which  secrete  the  coloring  matter. 

There  remains  a  curious- queation,  before  we  quit 
Leviticus,  as  regards  the  leproey  of  garments  and 
houses.  Some  bare  thought  garments  worn  by  lep- 
rous patients  intended.  The  discharges  of  the  die* 
eased  skin  absorbed  into  the  apparel  would,  if  in- 
fection were  possible,  probably  convey  disease;  and 
it  is  luk/wn  to  be  highly  dangerous  in  some  cases  to 
allow  cbthes  which  have  so  imbibed  the  discharges 
of  an  uloer  to  be  wom  again.*    And  the  words  ct 

'  XapKtiv  <ir«fi^Arqpac  ayftUutt  yv^Bot/q 

9  SoSoriBhuiltis  (MIshna,  N$gmm)  sayv,  ^  Maoohe 
aUquando  sabvlrides,  allqaaodo  subnibldn,  ei^ad 
modi  videri  scjent  In  ssgrotorum  IndusUs,  et  pnsapas 
el  In  parte  vJk  vis  morM  •nedisini  pu^^itfnt  a  ser 
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S^t  tl  may  leem  to  oountenanee  thlt,«  "  batiiig 
fnm  the  garment  ipottcd  by  the  6tth.**  But  Ut, 
no  iDCDtion  of  infection  occun;  My,  no  oonneetion 
tt  the  leproui  gannent  with  a  leproua  human  wearer 
ia  hinted  at ;  3dly,  this  would  not  bdp  ua  to  aooomit 
fcr  a  leprosy  of  atone -walla  and  plaater.    Thua  Dr. 
Mead  {ut  wp.)  ipeaka  at  any  rate  plauatbly  of  the 
leprosy  of  garmentaf  but  beoomea  unreasonable  when 
be  extends  hia  explanation  to  that  of  walls.    Ali- 
thaelis  thought  that  wool  from  sheep  which  had  died 
of  a  partic&r  disease  might  fret  into  holes,  and 
exhibit  an  appearance  like  that  describedf  Lev.  xiiL 
47-^9  (Michaelis,  art  oexL  lii.  S90-81).  But  woolen 
ebth  is  fikrfrom  being  the  only  material  menttooed; 
nay,  there  is  even  some  resson  to  think  that  the 
words  randered  in  the  A.  V. '« warp'*  and  «  woof," 
mn  not  those  distinct  parts  of  the  texture,  bntdia- 
tinct  materiali.    linen,  however,  and  leather  are 
distinctly  particuhirized,  and  the  latter  not  only 
as  regards  garments,  but  *'any  thhng  (lit  vessel) 
made  of  akin,'*  for  instance,  bottles.    This  dassing 
of  garments  and  house-walls  with  the  human  epi- 
dermis, as  leprous,  has  moved  the  mirth  of  some, 
and  the  wonder  of  others.    Yet  modem  sdenoe  haa 
established  what  goes  far  to  vindicate  the  Mosaic 
classification  as  more  pbiloeophical  than  such  cavils. 
It  is  now  known  that  there  are  some  skin-diseases 
which  originate  in  an  acarus,  and  others  which  pro- 
ceed from  a  ftingus.  In  these  we  may  probably  find 
the  solution  of  the  paradox.    The  analogy  between 
the  insect  which  frets  the  human  skin  and  that 
which  frets  the  garment  that  covers  it,  between  the 
fbngous  growth  that  lines  the  crevices  of  the  epider- 
mis and  that  which  creeps  within  the  interstices  of 
mssonry,^  is  dose  enough  for  the  purposes  of  a 
eeremonial  hw,  to  which  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  an  arbitrary  element  intermingled  with 
provisions  manifestly  reasonable.      MichaeUs  {ib. 
art  ccxi.  iii.  293-99)  has  suggested  a  nitrous  efl3o- 
lesoence  on  the  surface  of  the  stone,  produced  by 
saltpetre,  or  rather  an  acid  conUining  it,  and  issu- 
jng  in  rad  spots,  and  cited  the  example  of  a  house 
fa  Lubeck ;  he  mentions  also  exfoliation  of  the  stone 
from  other  causes;  but  probably  these  appearances 
woold  not  be  developed  without  a  greater  degree 
of  damp  than  is  common  in  Palestine  and  Arabia. 
It  is  manifest  also  that  a  disease  in  the  human  sub- 
|ect  caused  by  an  acarus  or  by  a  fimgua  would  be 
eertainly  contagious,  since  the  propagative  causes 
could  be  transferred  from  person  to  person.    Some 
physicians  indeed  assert  that  oidy  such  skin  dis- 
eam  are  contagious.    Hence  perhaps  arose  a  fur- 
th!ir  reason  for  nuulcing,  even  in  thdr  analogues 
among  lifeless  substances,  the  strictness  with  which 
forms  of  disease  so  arising  were  to  be  shunned. 
The  sacrificial  Uw  attending  the  purgation  of  the 
leper  will  be  more  conveniently  treated  of  under 
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The  lepers  of  the  New  Testament  do  not  seem  to 
oflb-  occasion  for  special  remark,  save  that  by  the 
N.  T.  period  the  disease,  as  known  in  Palestine, 
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probftbly  did  not  dififar  materiaUy  fro  t  the  IOnH:- 
entie  record  of  it,  and  that  when  St  Luke  at  sy 


rate  uses  the  words  Khrpa,  xhrpof,  he  doa  m 
with  a  recoguitkn  of  their  strict  medical  signiifln- 
tion. 

PVom  Surenhuius  (Miahna,  Negaim\  wv  find 
that  Bome  rabbinical  commentators  ennmentc  16, 
36,  or  73  diverse  species  of  leprosy,  but  they  6o  so 
by  indoding  all  the  phases  which  each  passes 
through,  reckoning  a  rnl  and  a  green  vaiiety  in 
garments,  the  same  in  a  house,  etc,  and  eoontinf 
eo/vditfm,  rteahatiOy  adusUo,  and^even  idcmi,  as  ac 
many  distinct  forms  of  leprosy. 

For  Airther  iUusttations  of  this  subject  sse  SdiQ- 
ling,  de  Ltpra;  Remhard,  BtbtUBrmOuiien ; 
Schmidt,  Biblueker  Mtdedn;  lUyer,  mt  m^,  who 
refers  to  Rouasille-Chamaeru,  Reekerchet  mtrU  ve- 
ritable (Atrceiirt  de  In  L^tre  df  HArtna^  and 
Rdaiion  Ckii-urgictdt  de  fArm^  de  P  OritnU,  Pteia, 
1804;  Casenave  and  Sehedd,  Abrigi  Prtttique  dee 
MaladUe  de  la  Peau ;  Dr.  Mead,  el  tnp.^  who  reAra 
to  Aret«us,«  Morh.  Chron.  ii.  IS;  I^Yaeastorioa, 
de  ifor6tf  Cbnla^wnt;  Johannea  Manardoa, 
Efi^  Mtdie,  viL  8,  and  to  iv.  3, 3,  $  1;  Avieenna, 
de  MetSdna,  r.  98,  $  19;  also  Dr.  Sim  in  ike 
North  American  Chirur,  Rev.  Sept  1869,  p.  876. 
The  ancient  authorities  are  Hippoeratea,  Frorrke- 
tica,  lib.  xii.  qp.  /n.;  Galen,  KxpHeath  ^[^"9«o- 
rttm  HippocraiU^  and  de  art  CmL  lib.  ii ;  Gel- 
sus,  de  Medic,  v.  28,  §  19.  H.  H. 

LE'SHEM  (Qirb  [atrong,  forlrese.  Font]: 
Letem)^  a  variation  in  the  form  of  the  name  et 
Laish,  afterwards  Dan,  occurring  only  in  Joah. 
xix.  47  (twice).  The  Vat  LXX.  is  very  eomq*, 
having  Aaxcir  and  Aoo-crrSoK  [Rom.  Aax^f  ■n^ 
Aoo-frSily],  (see  Mai's  ed.);  but  the  Akx.,  as  osnal, 
is  in  Uie  second  case  much  closer  to  the  Heliiww, 

Ac<rcfi  and  Af <rcy8ar'  ^  ^ 

The  commentators  and  lexicographers  aflfard  on 
clew  to  the  reason  of  this  variation  in  fonn.     6. 

*  LET  is  Qsed  in  a  few  passages  of  the  A.  V. 
(Ex.  V.  4;  Num.  xziL  16,  maig.;  Is.  xliii.  II; 
Rom.  i.  13;  2Thess.U.  7;  Wisd.  vii.  22)  in  ths 
sense  of  to  hinder ^  being  derived  from  the  Anf^ 
Saxon  leUan,  connected  with  Ast  ^  late.*'  "  Lit " 
in  the  sense  of  "  pennit  **  ia  a  word  of  dififeienft 
origin.  A. 

LBTTUS  (AoTTo^;  [Vat  omits;]  AIbk. 
Arrovr:  Aeehu\  the  same  as  Hattush  (1  Esdr. 
viii.  29).  The  Alex.  MS.  has  eridently  the  eotrcel 
reading,  of  which  the  name  aa  it  appears  in  tba 
Vat  MS.  [Roman  ed.]  is  an  easy  oomiption,  " 
the  similarity  of  the  uncial  A  and  A- 

LBTU'SHIM  (CC^r:^  [kove 

ened] :  Aorovo-if  (ft  •  J^'fl^'^i  LaUaaim ),  the 
of  the  second  of  the  sons  of  Dedan,  son  of  JokBhan. 
Gen.  XXV.  3  (and  1  Chr.  L  32,  Vulg.).  FreHMl 
{Joum.  AnaL  iu«  s^rie,  vol.  ri.  pp.  217, 218)  identic 
fies  it  with  Tatm,^  one  of  the  andent  and  aztiDfll 


«  See,  howtver.  Lev.  xr.  8,  4,  whieh  suggests 
liir  ponlble  meaning  of  the  words  of  St.  Jude. 
b  The  word  Ktix^v  (the  "  lichen »'  of  botany),  ttie 
Jbohylean  word  to  express  the  dreaded  seomfe  fai 
a^eifphor.  271-374  (comp  Eutnen.  786,  seep  l«336),ls 
ilM  the  technical  term  for  a  disease  akin  lo  leiirosy. 
The  ed.  of  Paolua  JEgln.  SyWnh.  Soe.,  vd.  U.  p.  19, 
Mfs  that  the  poet  here  means  to  duscrtbs  Uipamy.  In 
Mm  lM«ofe,  generally  sseribed  to  Galen  (A.  p.  26),  two 
art  ilMLilheil.  the  Uehen  mitit  and  the  tiektn 


agriuSf  in  both  of  which 

akin.    Qaleo  remarks  on  the  tsmfaoey  cf  this 

to  paaa  into  le|na  and  eoaUes. 

c  Sr.  Mead's  mforenee  Is  de  Jlb»Ms  OmtaguteU,  S 
cap.  9.   There  Is  no  soch  title  extant  to  any      ^ 
Aietff us*  work ;  see,  however,  the  Oydmhaai 
edition  of  that  witer,  p.  870. 
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^Ibn  of  Arabia,  like  m  b«  eompum  Lenramim 
ttith  Umeiyini.  The  namet  maj  perhape  be  re- 
ceded ■•  oommeneiiig  with  tlie  Hebrew  article. 
Neiertfaelees,  the  identifieation  iu  •ach  caae  Moms 
to  be  quite  untenable.  (Regpeoting  theee  tribes, 
«e  Leummim  and  Arabia.)  It  is  notewotibj 
that  the  three  ions  of  the  Ketunhite  Dedan  are 
■aond  in  the  plural  form,  evidently  ai  tribes  de- 
Mended  firom  hini.  £«.  S«  P* 

liETJM'MIM  (Cm^^^  ftom    d^^    [pea- 

pUs]:  AoMfulfi;  [Alex.  Aomfuufj  and  in  1  Cfair. 
SkMmfVHWi]  Loonum^  Laomim)^  thib  name  of  the 
Ihiid  of  the  deeoendante  of  Dedan,  son  of  Jokshan, 
Gen.  xzv.  3  (1  Chr.  i.  32,  Vulg.),  being  in  the 
elval  form  Ulte  his  brethren,  Asshorim  and  Let- 
■him.  It  evidently  refers  to  a  tribe  or  people 
ipmng  from  Dedan,  and  indeed  in  its  present  form 
BteraUy  signifies  « peoples,"  *« nations;"  but  it 
hss  been  obsenred  in  art.  LinusHiM,  that  these 
Dames  perhaps  commence  with  the  Hebrew  article. 
Leunmim  has  bees  identified  with  the  *AAAev- 
murmrm  of  Ptolemy  (ri.  7,  §  24;  «e  DioU  of 
Otogr,),  and  by  Frenel  (in  the  J<mm.  AtiaL  m* 
serie,  toL  fi.  p.  217)  with  an  Arab  tribe  called 
f7nie»ytm.«  Of  the  former,  the  writer  knows  no 
hhtnrffal  trace:  the  hitter  was  one  of  the  very 
sneient  tribes  of  Arabia  of  which  no  genealogy  is 
given  by  the  Arabs,  and  wIm  appear  to  have  been 
snte-Alvahamic,  and  possibly  aboriginal  inhabt- 
lants  of  the  country.    [Arabia.]         £.  &  P. 

LB'VI.  1.  01?  [perh.  croim,  wreath^  Ges.] : 
Acvc^:  Levi,)  The  name  of  the  third  son  of  Jacob 
by  his  wifo  Leah.  This,  like  most  other  names  in 
the  patriarchal  history,  was  connected  with  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  gathered  round  the 

child^s  birth.  As  derived  from  nib,  uto  ad- 
here," it  gave  utterance  to  the  liope  of  the  mother 
that  the  aflecUons  of  her  husband,  which  had  hitb- 
srto  rested  on  the  fovored  Rachel,  would  at  but  be 
drawn  to  lier.  **This  time  will  my  husband  be 
|oined  unto  me,  because  I  have  borne  him  three 
sons "  (Gen.  xxix.  34).  The  new-bom  child  was 
to  be  a  itoirwricr  $€fiaimrfis  (Jos.  Ant.  i.  19,  $  8), 
a  new  link  binding  the  parents  to  each  other  more 
ckMely  than  before.^  But  one  fact  is  recorded  in 
which  he  appears  prominent.  The  sons  of  Jacob 
have  come  6x>m  Padan-Aram  to  Canaan  with  their 
fether,  and  are  with  him  "  at  Shalem,  a  city  of 
Shechem.'*  Their  sister  Dinah  goes  out  "to  see 
the  dau<;hterB  of  the  land  "  ((jen.  zxxiv.  1),  t.  e.  as 
the  words  probably  indksato,  and  as  Josephus  dis- 
tinctly states  {Ant,  i.  21 ),  to  be  present  at  one  of  their 
great  annual  gathering"  for  some  festival  oi  nature- 
worship,  analogous  to  that  which  we  meet  with 
lAenvards  among  the  Midianites  (Num.  xxv.  2). 
Hie  license  of  the  time  or  the  absence  of  her  nat- 
sxal  guardians  exposes  her,  tlxnigh  yet  in  earliest 
/oath,  to  lust  and  outrsge.  A  stain  is  left,  not 
only  on  lier,  but  on  the  honor  of  her  Idndred,  which, 
■Bearding  to  the  rough  Justice  of  the  time,  nothing 
but  blood  oould  wash  out.  The  duty  of  extorting 
iial  revenge  fell,  as  in  the  esse  of  Amnon  and 
IWnar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  22),  and  ia  most  other  states 
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of  snelety  in  which  polygamy  has  prevailed  (eonpk 
for  the  customs  of  modern  Arabs,  J.  D.  MidiaeHa 
quoted  by  Kurts,  ffitt.  of  Old  Cocenant,  i.  §  82,  pi 
340),  on  the  brothers  rsther  than  the  father,  Just  aa 
in  the  case  of  Rebekah,  it  befotiged  to  the  broClMi 
to  conduct  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage.  W« 
are  left  to  ooi\jectore  why  Keuben,  as  the  first-bom^ 
wss  not  foremost  in  the  work,  but  the  sin  of  wliloh 
he  was  afterwards  guilty,  makes  it  possible  that  hie 
seal  fbr  his  sister's  purity  was  not  so  sensitive  aa 
tiieirB.  Tlie  same  exphination  may  perhsps  apply 
to  the  non-appearance  of  Judah  in  the  history. 
Simeon  and  Levi,  sa  the  next  in  snccesafon  to  the 
first-born,  take  the  task  upon  themselves.  Though 
not  named  iu  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T.  Ull 
xxxlv.  25,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were 
*«  the  sons  of  Jscob  "  who  heard  from  theur  fother 
the  wrong  over  wliich  he  had  brooded  in  silencei 
and  who  planned  their  revenge  accordingly.  The 
LXX.  version  does  introduce  their  names  in  ver 
14.  The  history  that  follows  is  that  of  a  cowardly 
and  repulsive  crime.  The  two  brothers  exhibit,  in 
its  broadest  contrasts,  that  union  of  the  noblr  anj 
the  base,  of  characteristics  above  and  below  the 
level  of  the  heathen  tribes  around  them,  which 
marks  the  whole  history  of  Israel  They  have 
learned  to  loathe  and  scorn  the  impurity  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  lived,  to  regard  themselves  as  a 
pecuUsr  people,  to  glory  in  the  sign  of  the  covenant. 
They  have  leanit  only  too  well  from  Jacob  and 
from  Laban  the  lessons  of  treachery  and  felsehood. 
They  lie  to  the  men  of  Sbechem  as  the  louses  and 
the  Maronites  Ue  to  each  other  iu  the  prosecution 
of  their  blood-feuds.  For  the  oflense  of  one  man, 
they  destroy  and  plunder  a  whole  city,  lliey 
cover  their  murderous  schemes  with  fiur  ax>rds  and 
professions  of  friendship.  They  make  the  rery 
token  of  their  religion  the  instrument  of  their  per- 
fidy and  revenge.^  Their  father,  timid  and  anxious 
as  ever,  utters  a  feeble  lamentation  (Blnnt's  STtpt 
OoincidenceBy  Part  i.  §  8),  "  Ye  have  made  me  to 
stink  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  ...  I 
being  few  in  number,  they  shall  gather  themselves 
against  me."  With  a  seal  that,  though  mixed 
with  baser  elements,  foreshadows  the  seal  of  Phine- 
has,  they  glory  in  their  deed,  and  meet  all  remon 
struice  with  the  question,  "  Slioukl  he  deal  with 
our  sifter  as  with  a  hariot  ?  "  Of  other  facts  in  the 
life  of  liCvi,  thero  are  none  in  which  he  takes,  as  in 
this,  a  prominent  and  distinct  part.  He  shares  in 
the  hatred  which  his  brothers  bear  to  Joseph,  and 
joins  in  the  plots  against  him  (Qkii.  xxxvii.  4). 
Keuben  and  Judah  interfere  severally  to  prevent  tbt 
consummation  of  the  crime  {Gtn.  xxxvii.  21,  26). 
St:iieon  appears,  as  being  made  afterwards  the  sub- 
ject of  a  sharper  discipline  than  the  others,  to  have 
been  foremost  —  as  his  position  among  the  smis  of 
Leah  made  it  likely  that  he  would  be  —  in  this 
attack  on  the  favored  son  of  Rachel ;  and  it  is  at 
least  probable  tliat  in  this,  as  in  their  former  guilt, 
Simeon  and  Levi  were  brethren.  The  rivaLryof 
the  mothers  was  perpetuated  in  the  jealousies  U 
their  children;  and  the  two  who  had  shown  thens- 
selves  so  keenly  sensitive  when  their  sister  had  beet 
wixmged,  make  themselves  the  instruments  and  aa- 


e  Jossphns  (Ant.  I.  e.)ehaTaeterlBtieal1y  gl< 
an  that  evaneeti  the  attsek  with  the  elroumcMon  «■ 
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oompUoa  of  the  hatred  which  criginated,  ire  an 
toU,  with  the  baaer-born  eons  of  the  ooneubinei 
((jen.  sxivii.  3).  Then  oomea  for  him,  aa  ibr  the 
othcn,  the  diacipline  of  auffering  and  danger,  the 
^wdal  education  by  which  the  brother  whom  they 
had  wronged  leada  them  back  to  iaithfuhieaB  and 
oatunl  aiftction.  The  detention  of  Simeon  in 
Eg3rpt  maj  h.«ve  been  deeigued  at  once  to  be  the 
puniahment  for  the  huge  share  which  he  had  talien 
In  the  common  crime,  and  to  aepante  the  two  broth- 
Ma  who  had  hitherto  been  auch  cloee  oompaniona 
in  evil.  The  discipline  does  its  work.  Thoae  who 
had  been  relentlen  to  Joaeph  become  aelfniacriiicing 
lor  Benjamin. 

After  thb  we  trace  T^eri  as  joining  in  the  migrar 
tion  of  the  tribe  that  owned  Jacob  as  its  patrivch. 
He,  with  his  three  sons,  Qershon,  Kohath,  Merari, 
went  down  into  %ypt  (Gen.  xlri.  11).  As  one  of 
the  four  eklest  sons  we  may  think  of  him  as  among 
the  five  ((ien.  zlvil.  3)  that  were  specially  presented 
before  Pharaoh.a  Then  comes  the  bat  scene  in 
which  his  name  appean.  When  his  fitther's  death 
draws  near,  and  the  sons  are  gathered  round  him, 
he  heon  the  old  crime  brought  up  again  to  receive 
Its  sentence  from  the  lips  that  are  no  longer  feeble 
and  hesitating.  They,  no  less  than  the  incestuous 
first-born,  bad  forfeited  the  privileges  of  thdr  birth- 
right. "In  their  anger  they  slew  men,  and  in 
their  wantonness  they  maimed  oxen  "  (marg.  read- 
ing of  A.  V. ;  oomp.  LXX.  iy^vpoK6irnaaaf  ravpovY 
And  therefore  the  sentence  on  those  who  had  been 
united  for  evil  wras,  that  they  were  to  be  "  divided 
in  Jacob  and  scattered  in  Israel."  How  that  ooo- 
demnation  was  at  once  fulfilled  and  turned  into  a 
benediction,  how  the  zeal  of  the  patriarch  reap- 
peared purified  and  strengthened  in  his  descendants ; 
how  the  very  name  CMue  to  have  a  new  significance, 
will  be  found  elsewhere.     [LBvrrKS.] 

The  history  of  Levi  has  been  dealt  with  here  in 
whai  seems  the  only  true  and  natural  way  of  treat- 
ing it,  as  a  history  of  an  individual  person.  Of 
the  theory  that  sees  in  the  sons  of  Jacob  the  myth- 
ical Eponyroi  of  the  tribes  that  claimed  descent 
from  them  —  which  finds  in  the  crimes  and  chances 
of  their  li^'es  tlie  outlines  of  a  national  or  tribal 
ehronicle  —  which  refuses  to  recognize  that  Jacob 
had  twelve  sons,  and  insists  that  the  history  of 
Dinah  records  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Oana- 
anites  to  enslave  and  degrade  a  Hebrew  tribe 
(Ewald,  GeschichtCj  i.  466-496)  —  of  this  one  may 
|e  content  to  say,  as  the  author  says  of  other  hy- 
iiotheBes  hanily  more  extra\-agant,  "die  Wissen- 
•ehafl  verscheucht  alle  solche  Gespenster**  {iUd. 
.  466).  The  book  of  Genesis  tells  us  of  the  lives 
of  men  and  women,  not  of  ethnok>gical  phantoms. 

A  yet  wilder  cor^ecture  has  been  hazarded  by 
another  Gennan  critic.  P.  Redslob  {Die  alUestn- 
memfL  Namen^  Hamb.  1846,  pp.  24, 85),  recognizing 
the  meaning  of  the  name  of  Levi  as  given  above, 
€nds  in  it  eridence  ot  the  existence  <^a  confederacy 
sr  synod  of  the  priests  that  had  been  connected  with 
the  several  local  worships  of  Canaan,  and  who,  in 
the  time  of  Samuel  and  David,  were  gathered  to- 
Mther,  Joined,  ^  round  the  Central  Pantheon  in 
Jsmaalem.*'  Here  also  we  may  borrow  the  terms 
if  our  judgment  fit>m  the  bmguage  of  the  writer 


The  JewWi  tradition  {Tug,  ArMtfi9OT».)slatM  the 
la  teva  beso  Ztbulnn,  San,  NaphtaU,  Gad,  and 
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UmMlt  If  then  an  MabgcKhmaektn  i*ym4»> 
gfaehen  Blihichen"  (Redabb,  p.  82}  ooBueled 
with  the  name  of  Levi,  they  are  hardly  those  w 
meet  with  in  the  narrative  of  Genesis.    £.  H.  P. 

S.  (Affvf/;  Btc  Test,  Aevf:  LetL)  Soo  qf 
Melehi,  one  of  the  near  ancestors  of  our  Lonl,  ia 
fiM!t  the  greai-gnndfiither  of  Joseph  (Uke  iii  M). 
This  name  is  omitted  in  the  list  given  by  Aftl- 


3.  A  more  remote  aneertor  of  Christ,  son  ci 
Simeon  (Luke  iiL  291.  Loid  A.  Herrey  eomiden 
tliat  the  name  of  Levi  nappean  io  his  dmnwidanl 
LebbKua  {GmeaL  of  Ckrid^  p.  182,  and  na  86, 
46). 

4.  (Affveff ;  R.  T.  Aciyfs.)  Mark  IL  14;  Lnhi 
▼.  27,  29.     [Hattrkw.] 

LSVI'ATHAN  (l^JlV*  Iw'fdttAi;  rh  ptiym 
ic^or,  SodUwr ;  Compluu'  Job  ii.  8,  x^fiuMyi 
UviaiAan,  draco)  ooeurs  five  timea  in  tlie  text  of 
the  A.  v.,  and  once  in  the  maigin  of  Job  ui.  8, 
where  the  text  lias  **  mooming.*'  In  the  Hebrew 
Bible  the  word  bVyn«Aan,»  which  ia,  with  ti» 
foregoing  exception,  idwaya  left  nrtranalated  in  the 
A.  v.,  is  found  only  in  the  following  passages: 
Job  iii.  8,  zL  26  (zlL  1,  A.  V.);  Ps.  Izxiv.  14, 
dv.  26;  Is.  zzvii.  1.  In  the  margin  of  Job  iii.  8, 
and  text  of  Job  xli.  1,«  the  croeodile  is  moat  daariy 
the  animal  denoted  by  the  Hd>rew  word.  V». 
Ixxiv.  14  also  clearly  pointa  to  thia  same  aanrian. 
The  context  of  Ps.  dv.  26,  •«  There  go  the  shipa: 
there  is  that  leviathan,  toAom  thou  haat  made  to 
play  therein,"  seems  to  show  that  in  this  paasaga 
the  name  represents  some  animal  of  the  wlude 
tribe;  but  it  is  somewhat  nneertain  what  aainal 
is  denoted  in  Is.  xzvii.  1.  It  woold  be  out  of  plaee 
here  to  attempt  any  detailed  explanatloD  of  the 
paaiages  quoted  above,  bnt  the  following  renMoka 
are  offered.  The  passage  in  Job  iii.  8  is  beset  with 
difiSculties,  and  it  is  evident  firom  the  two  widelj 
diftrent  readings  of  the  text  and  maigin  that  our 
translators  were  at  a  loea.  There  can  however  be 
little  doubt  that  the  maigin  ia  the  correct  render- 
ing, and  this  ia  supported  by  the  LXX.,  Aquila, 
Theodotion,  Symmachiia,  the  Vulgate  and  the 
Syriac  There  appean  to  be  some  reference  to 
those  who  pnctieed  enchantmenta.  Job  ia  lament- 
ing the  day  on  which  he  waa  bom,  and  be  saya, 
"  Let  them  curse  it  that  curse  the  day,  who  are 
ready  to  raise  up  a  le^-iathan : "  ».  e.  "  Let  thoae  be 
hired  to  imprecate  evil  on  my  natal  day  who  say 
they  are  able  by  thdr  incantationa  to  render  dayi 
propitious  or  unpropitious,  yea,  let  such  as  are 
skillful  enough  to  raise  up  even  leviathan  (the 
crocodile)  from  his  watery  bed,  be  summoned  to 
curse  that  day ;  *'  or,  as  Mason  Good  has  translated 
the  passage,  ^0!  that  night!  let  it  be  a  barren 
rock!  let  no  sprightliness  enter  mto  it!  let  the 
sorcerers  of  the  day  cune  it!  the  expertest  among 
them  that  can  eoi^ure  up  leviathan  !** 

The  detailed  description  of  leviathan  given  in 
Job  xli.  indisputably  bekmgs  to  the  crocodile,  and 
it  is  astonishing  that  it  should  ever  have  been  nn- 
dentood  to  apj^y  to  a  whale  or  a  dolphin ;  but  Les 
{Comm,  <m  Job  xli.),  following  Hascns  {J)iaq.  dt 
Lev.  Jobi  et  Ceto  Jona,**  Brem.  1728),  hM  labored 
hard,  though  uniuooesMly,  to  prore  thai  the  levi 


^ ^__      HiU  it  atn  be  Mid  M  ba  the  pridk  </ 

■a;  eetMMn  tluit  bk  "lalm  ihut  up  logetiM  « 
with  ■  cbm  mJ,"  ii  u  mcctioo  tint  no  on 
aonpt,  nan  enij  mmibeT  o(  thi*  grvup  1 


nMoater;  and  that  th*  propM,  uiid(r  dx  tSM 
"leviilhu  tlut  enokcd  iBiHit,"  it  t,— n-g  of 
Egjpt,  iTpittd  b;  tb«  cnxadilt,  Ott  uioa]  coiUm 
«f  tbs  priDM  of  thot  Ungdoin.    The  CbaldM  pM>- 

'       ■'        [HCRiDg 


■opmt "  to  refer  to 


b,  And  "  lerikllun  tlut 


O  God,  didat  datioj  th«  prnc«a  of  Phimoh,  the 
grot  ennodiiv  or  'dn^D  that  lieth  in  tbo  midit 
•f  fail  rinn'  (Ee.  nii.  3)  in  tho  Red  Sa,  and 
4hiM  ^n  tliidr  bndlM  to  be  bod  for  the  wild  bgaati 
«(  tba  (lavt."t  The  le*ialh«i  of  Pi.  cir.  Sa 
MCfU  dearij  enough  to  aJInde  tit  ■ome  grmt  oet»- 
(•UL  Tho  •■gnat  and  wide  lea"  muit  luidf  be 
Ibo  Meditertaneui,  "  the  gnat  lea."  u  it  i>  uiUBjlf 
eaUed  Id  Seriptun;  it  myld  certiiidj  lie  ttretoh- 
Ing  tba  point  too  hr  to  luidenland  the  uprwion 
to  Rpranot  aaj  part  of  the  Nila.  Tbe  enoodiie, 
*■  la  mil  known,  ii  >  freah-water,  nut  a  marine 
■oinwl: '  it  !•  my  protable  therdon  tlut  loina 
mknU  la  rigniBed  b;  tin  tenn  Itvialhaii  in  tbii 
pBBiga,  and  it  b  quite  an  emr  U>  mart.  «■  Dr. 
Hatn  (Dkl.  Nnt  Bitt.  BH.),  Wataa  Good  {Bait 
^  Jab  trniulaltit),  Uichaejii  (Siqgi.  12ft7|,  and 
BmuuiiiuBw  (quoting  Mwhaellt  in  not.  nd  Boeh-irii 
Bttrom.  iii.  T38)  havo  done,  that  the  whak  ia  not 
band  in  tba  Maditerraneaa.  The  Oren  gladinlor 
(Gnrl  —  tbe  gnmpni  manthned  abore  lij  Lea  — 
tba  PAjaabu  aaliqvoi-am  (Gra^).  or  tlw  Svrjnat 
4i  b  Mi£ltrrntiet  (Curier),  are  not  uncommon 
in  tba  MeditmansB  |(1«ber.  Symipi.  Mnm.  GSB, 
and  Uo^pUe,  H.  N.  <ki  CUm:.  llfi),  and  in 
■   --        'Jia  ^' 

10  unotrtalnlj  about  tbe  Itvialhan 


crooked  lerpent "  to  nfer  to  Sennaclwrib. 

Ai  the  tenn  inwIAns  b  evidently  ojed  in  no 
limited  HsuB,  it  b  not  impnibaUa  that  tbe  "lari 
athao  tbe  ploang  lerpeut,"  or  "leriatban  tba 
eroobed  Mrpent,"  lua)'  denote  eome  ■pecica  of  tba 

Crock-anaket  f_BMal  which  ue  ocuunoo  la 
1  and  Weit  Afiica,  pshapa  the  HorOtUa 
S^/ra,  which  SdiDeider  {Aofili.  ii.  SBi),  under  lb* 
Vjnonjm  Bon  hitroglyphica.  appean  to  Idsitiiy 
with  tba  huge  Hipeot  rqireienteil  Co  tba  EgypUan 
Bonummla.  llib  pjtboii,  aa  veU  aa  tba  eraeodll^ 
waa  wonliipped  bj  tbe  Kgjptiana.  aod  nu;  wafl 
tberelore  be  uodentood  in  ttua  pamge  to  tjpifj 
tbe  l^ptian  power-  Ps'liapa  tbe  Engliab  «onl 
r^untUf  maj  Iw  conaideied  to  be  ai  good  a  Ifanal^ 
tiun  of  licymin  aa  an;  otbcr  that  can  ba  bmai; 
and  though  tbe  crDon^  eeeou  to  be  tba  animal 
more  parljcularlj  denoted  by  tbe  Hebrew  Witt, 
jat.  aa  luu  been  ahowEi,  the  uJiaU,  and  perhapa  th« 
rodntiatt  alio,  maj  tie  aiguified  under  tliu  nama.* 
[WKAU1.J  Bochait  (ill.  769,  ed.  Roieamiiller) 
taya  thai  tbe  I'atmudbli  uae  tbe  wori  JiVyiilAia 
to  deuole  the  crocodile;  tbb  boaeier  ia  denied  bj 
l.ewyHibn  {goSL  da  ToIol.  pp.  l&i,  3J5),  >ho  laja 
tbu  in  tbe  Talmud  it  alwaya  denota  ■  KhnU,  mi 
ueier  a  eroca/iU.  t'la  the  Talmudical  fablea  aboal 
tba  leriathan,  lee  Lcwyaohn  (Hiidi.  da  Talm.),  ia 
paaMgea  laloriad  to  abore,  and  Buitorf,  Lac.  ChaL 

r-t».  a.  *.  in'-ib-  w.  H. 

LETTS  CAtUr;  t^al-  A.w«0  Zerfi),  l«- 
properly  given  aa  ■  proper  name  in  1  Eadr.  h.  Ii. 
It  ia  aimply  a  oonuption  oT  "tbe  Lerile"  in  EM 

LBmTES  (DoSn :  AwTrai  [VaL  -ap.]: 
Ltmla:  alao  '■'lb  "J^:  «f.l  A«rf  [Vat.  Am,}: 
JUuLeci).     TlxaoabfTaftheDamBoftheoUiK 


f 


trcga  Levi.  Tbe  eiblenae  of 
howersr,  within  tbe  tribe  ita^, 
prieatbood  aa  limited  to  tb 


'..  Orpl.  p.  lOU  motendi  11 


I.  a,  «).     Tr-  other 
aoe  ftceeomiill   &4eJ., 

;o«r.  ♦  o.Bfli,  lb. 


ttesid  b*  HaMd  that  PUoy  {H. 
■efcf,  aa  Ur.  VTarburtoii  aa* 
SKa  Mb(  attarkxl  aj  dolphina 


of  Aaron,*' 
jn  torm,  m  uiia  im^anee,  a 
Uoat   frequenUy  tba   Lenlea 


if  dof-Aih  Li  maaaC  {At 
It  nf  tba  daiKl  i]ri»a  at 
iti  po  ipeFiaa  of  dolpblo  ] 


The  neb.  word  tDrl^  os 
lla  w  b  UnUud  to  t) 


LZX.  lnt*r]ntatlsB  of  ITIS  be  takin, 
a:il  not  pirremf  iiTpent  U  the  Tendarlt 
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m  dbtangnboedf  m  neh,  frum  the  pricala  (1  K. 
fBL  i;  £zr.  U.  70;  John  i.  19,  Al^),  and  Utii  fa  the 
iwming  which  has  paffpttimtod  itself.  SoaMtimea 
Ihe  wonl  Mteiids  to  the  whole  tribei  the  prical 
inchiilsd  (Num.  nxv.  2;  Joeh.  zzi.  3)  41;  ILx,  vi. 
i&;  Ler.  zxr.  32,  Ac,).  Scmetimea  again  it  is 
added  as  an  epithet  of  the  uatJkt  portioa  of  the 
tribe,  and  we  lead  of  »tbe  priests  the  Levites** 
(Josh.  Ui.  3:  E&  iKv.  15).  The  histoffy  of  the 
tribe,  and  of  the  fonctions  attadied  to  its  ssveial 
anlen,  is  obvioaslj  essential  to  any  right  appie- 
hsosion  of  the  history  of  Isvael  as  a  people,  lliey 
are  the  icpfesentatires  of  its  fiuth,  the  ministsn  of 
its  wwabip.  They  play  at  least  ss  prominent  a 
part  hi  the  growth  of  its  institutions,  in  fostering 
or  w  pressing  the  higher  lie  of  the  natioa,  as  the 
elcrgy  of  tlM  Christian  Chnreh  have  played  in  the 
Ustory  of  any  Eoropsan  kingdom.  It  wQI  be  the 
el^  of  this  article  to  tiaee  the  oatBncs  of  that 
kisloty,  narking  out  the  fbnctions  which  at  diiftr- 
snt  periods  weve  assigned  to  the  tribe^  and  the 
Inflneoee  whirii  its  members  eiercised.  This  is,  k 
b  believed,  a  truer  method  than  that  which  would 
attempt  to  give  a  more  oompkte  picture  by  com- 
bining into  one  whofe  the  fragmentary  notices 
which  are  separated  from  sach  other  by  wide  inter- 
vals of  time,  or  treating  them  as  if  they  lepicaented 
the  permanent  characteristics  of  the  onkr.  In  the 
history  of  all  priestly  or  quad-priestly  bodies,  ftsne- 
tions  vary  with  the  changes  of  time  and  cirenm- 
stanccs,  and  to  ignore  those  dianges  is  a  suffident 
proof  of  incompetency  for  dcafing  with  the  history. 
As  a  matter  ot  convenience,  whatever  bdongs  ex- 
ilnsivdy  to  the  fbnetions  and  inilnence  of  the  priest- 
hood, vril  be  fomd  under  that  bead  [Pkust]  ;  but 
it  is  proposed  to  treat  here  of  al  that  is  common  to 
the  priests  and  Lcrites,  as  being  togethw  the  sacer- 
dotal tribe,  the  cUrig^  of  IsraeL  The  history  will 
fidl  naturally  into  ftmr  great  periods 

I.  The  time  of  the  Exodus. 
IL  The  period  of  the  Judgesi 
ni.  That  of  the  Monarchy. 
IV.  That  from  the  Gaptivity  to  the  dsstmctieo 


I.  The  absence  ef  al  reference  to  the  consecrated 
Aaracter  of  Uie  I^erites  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
Dotiesable  enooglk  The  prophecy  aaeribed  to  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlix.  5-7)  was  indeed  ftilfilled  with  ringnkr 
pneiaion;  but  the  termsof  the  prophecy  are  hardly 
sncli  as  would  have  been  framed  by  a  hUer  wriier,^ 
after  the  tribe  had  gained  its  subsequent  preemi- 
nenee;  and  unless  we  frame  some  hypothesis  to 
aeocNmt  for  thb  omission  as  ddiberate,  it  takes  its 


a  ■«aM(ee«A.  1.46*)  reins  thslangmvi  of 
sllz.  7  net  10  the  dtotrilHittoo  sf  the  UvHas  In 
48  eitks,  bol  to  the  time  when  they  had  fiuleo  late 
Jisrspola,  and  bsunme,  ss  in  Jadg.  zvii,  a  wamtw 
fe«,  hal««ieodleant  ecdnr.    But  see  Kaliseb,  Gmcsm, 
ad  lee. 

ft  The  later  gensalsglis,  k  should  be  noiieed,  rspre- 

t«9e  the  mme  order.    Thk  was  natural  MMHigh  ;  but 

a  leuselau  originatkig  in  a  later  ags,  and  nOsetlttf 

Is  ftcMufS,  would  pn>bal>ly  have  ehaogwl  ths  ordur. 

,Osmp.  Is.  ri.  16,  Mum.  UL  17, 1  Chr.  vi.  16^) 

e  As  the  names  sf  Ihe  lesmr  houses  recur,  seme  of 
tmqmmMjf  H  maj  be  well  la  give  them  hers. 

(  Ubnl 
I  Shiraei 
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plsee^  so  flbr  as  It  goss,  among  the  crideoees  of  til 
antiquity  of  that  section  of  Genesis  in  whieh  tliMi 
prophecies  rre  found.  The  only  oeeasion  on  whkb 
the  patriarch  of  the  tribe  appcars^the  maaesoe  of 
the  Shechemites  —  may  indeed  have  contributed  li 
ininsBoe  the  history  ef  his  dcaeeadauta,  by  foetering 
in  them  the  same  icree  vrild  seal  i^nst  sB  that 
threatened  to  riolale  the  purity  of  their  race;  bol 
gcnersBy  what  strikes  us  u  the  absence  of  aU  nn^ 
nitioB  of  the  later  character.  In  the  genealogy  of 
Gen.  zhi.  11,  in  like  manner,  the  Ust  does  not  go 
fewer  down  than  the  three  sons  of  Levi,  and  tfa^ 
are  given  in  the  order  of  their  tirth,  not  in  tlnl 
which  would  have  eorresponded  to  the  offichJ 
riority  ef  the  Kohathites.ft  There  are  no 
i^ain,  timt  the  tribe  of  Leri  h^  any  specii 
emincBce  over  the  othsis  during  the  Efj^iiMa  boea* 
dage.  As  tracing  its  descent  from  Leah,  it 
take  its  place  among  the  six  chief  tribes  sprung : 
the  wives  of  Jacob,  and  sluue  with  them  a 
nixed  superiority  over  thoee  that  bore  the  Bamca  of 
the  sons  of  Bilhah  and  Zilpah.  Within  the  tribe 
itself  there  are  seme  slight  tokeas  that  the  Ko- 
hathitessre  gaining  the fint  place.  Theckasifiea- 
tion  of  Ex.  ri.  16-25  gives  to  that  ssctien  of  tfaa 
tribe  four  dans  or  houses,  while  thoee  of  Gershon 
and  Mssari  have  but  two  ead».«  To  it  bdei^ed 
the  house  ef  Amrsm;  and  <«Aafon  the  Lerite** 
(Ex.  iv.  14)  is  spoken  sf  as  one  to  whom  the  peD> 
pie  wil  be  sure  to  isten.  He  marries  the  daaghtes 
of  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah  (Ex.  ri.  23). 
The  work  aeoempKshed  by  him,  and  by  hie  ywl 
Ijieater  brother,  would  tend  naturally  to  give  psooa- 
incnce  to  the  fomily  and  the  tribe  to  which  thcj 
belonged;  but  as  yet  there  are  no  traess  ef  a  caste- 
character,  no  signs  of  any  iatsntion  to  sstabKsh  an 
hereditary  priesthood.  Up  to  this  time  the  Israei- 
kes  had  worshipped  the  God  of  their  fothers  aftcv 
their  fothcrs'  manner.  The  iist-bora  of  the 
pfe  were  the  psieets  of  the  people.  The  eUcst 
of  each  house  inherited  the  priestly  office. 
yoeAh  asade  hka,  in  his  fothcr*s  Kletime,  the 
sentative  ef  the  purity  whieh  vms  connected  fitMB 
the  beginnmg  with  the  the^^ht  of  woeship  (EwaU, 
Akerihwii.  p.  273,  and  eomp.  PKum*).  It  was 
apparently  with  this  as  thrir  ancestral  wwahip  thai 
ths  Isrsditee  came  up  out  of  Egypt  The  "  young 
men*'  of  the  eons  of  brad  oflbr  sacriftees<'  (Ex. 
xxiv.  5).  They,  we  may  infer,  are  the  priests  wha 
remain  with  the  peopfe  iriiils  Moaee  esscnde  thm 
heights  of  Sinai  (xix.  22>24).  Thsy  tsprsssnled 
the  truth  that  the  whofe  psopfe  were  t^aku^dsaa 
of  priests*'  (xix.  6).  Nsithcr  they,  nor  the  *«oa- 
and  Jindges"  i^ppointcd  to 


..  J"*-*  •  •  I  Mepheg 


sa  thk  verm :  "  And  be  srat  the 
of  Isr.,  for  ersn  la  that  time  Ihe  w( 
iist  bern,  beeanm  the  Tsbsmaels  was 
aor  the  petathoad  liven  te 
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idmbiiileibg  jusiloe  (zviii.  V,)  sn  eonnecied  in 
mj  tptdal  manntr  with  Um  tribe  of  Levi.  The 
flni  itep  towatdi  a  chaoge  mm  made  in  the  Intti- 
totaoo  of  Ml  hereditary  prieethood  in  the  ftmily  of 
Alton,  during  the  flnt  withdrawal  of  Mo&di  to  the 
Mdttode  of  Sinai  (zxriiL  1).  TUi,  however,  was 
ooething:  it  wat  quite  another  to  eet  apart  a  whole 
tribe  of  Ivaal  aa  a  prieitlj  caete.  The  directiona 
given  for  the  eooetruetion  of  the  tAb«nade  im- 
ply no  praeminenoe  of  the  Levitee.  Tlie  chief 
vraken  in  It  are  from  the  tribei  of  Judah  and  of 
Dbb  (Ex.  zni.  2-6).  The  next  estengion  of  the 
Un  of  the  prie^faood  grew  outof  the  terrible  criiis 
of  Kx.  zzzii.  If  the  Leritee  had  been  iharen  in 
the  ein  of  the  golden  caU;  they  were  at  any  rate  the 
fetemoet  to  rally  round  their  leader  when  he  called 
en  them  to  help  him  in  stemming  the  progress  of 
the  eriL  And  then  came  that  terrible  consecration 
ef  themeelves,  when  every  man  was  against  his 
son  and  againat  his  brodier,  and  the  oflfering  with 

vfaieh  they  iUied  their  handa   (P^T,  ^^9> 

Ex.  zxxii.  39,  oomp.  Ex.  xxriii.  41)  was  the  blood 
ef  their  nMrest  of  kin.  The  tribe  stood  ibrth, 
saporate  and  apart,  reoogniamg  even  in  this  stem 
work  Um  spiritiial  as  higher  than  the  natural,  and 
therelbre  counted  worthy  to  be  the  representative 
ef  the  ideal  life  of  the  people,  «  an  Israel  within  an 
brael**  (Ewald,  AltertAUm,  p.  279),  chosen  in  its 
higher  rrpresentatives  to  oftr  incense  and  bumtr 
Baeri5ee  before  the  Lord  (Deut  xxxiU.  9,  10),  not 
without  »  share  hi  the  glory  of  the  Urim  and 
Duimmim  that  were  worn  by  the  prince  aod  ehief- 
tiin  of  tlie  tribe.  From  this  time  accordingly  they 
seeapied  a  distinct  positkMi.  Experience  had  shown 
how  easily  the  people  might  fidl  back  into  idohitry 
—  how  necessary  it  was  that  there  should  be  a 
body  of  men,  an  order,  numerically  laige,  and  when 
the  people  were  in  their  promised  home,  equally 
difltased  throughout  the  country,  as  witnesses  and 
gnardiana  of  the  truth  Without  this  the  indi- 
ridwHam  of  the  older  worship  wouU  have  been 
fruitful  in  an  e^'er-multiplyiug  idoUtry.  The  tribe 
ef  Liri  was  therefore  to  take  the  pbce  of  that 
earlier  priesthood  of  the  first-bom  aa  representatives 
ef  the  liollness  of  the  people.  The  minds  of  the 
people  were  to  be  drawn  to  the  foot  of  the  substi- 
taitiflo  by  the  dose  numerical  correspondence  of  the 
eooseerated  tribe  with  that  of  thoae  whom  they 
raplaced.  The  first-bom  malea  were  numbered,  and 
fo«nd  to  be  22,273;  the  census  of  the  Lerites  gare 
22,000,  reckoning  in  each  case  firom  children  of  one 
^onth  upwards*  (Num.  iii.)*  The  fixed  price  for 
•hi  redomption  of  a  victim  vowed  in  sacrifice  (comp. 
Uer.  xzTii.  9;  Num.  xviii.  16)  was  to  be  paid  for 
iaeh  of  the  odd  number  by  which  the  first-born 
MB  in  eioeas  of  the  Levitee  (Num.  Ui.  47).  In 
llda  way  the  latter  obtained  a  saerifleial  as  well  aa 

•  The  atpanti  aamben  In  Nam.  HL  (Qenhon,  7JS00 ; 
Kohath,  8,600;  Marmri,  6,200)  give  a  total  of  28,800. 
The  veoalved  solution  of  tbo  diieiapaoey  is  that  800 
•ere  the  firaMwrn  of  the  Levitaa,  who  as  soeh  wen 
lliaady  eonaaerated,  and  thaivfote  could  not  take  the 
place  of  othen.  Talmudie  tiaditiooi  ( Ot>mar.  Bak, 
Ik,  Oududrim,  quoted  by  Patrick)  add  tb»  the  qoea 
tfeOf  wUeh  of  Che  liiaelltaa  should  be  radMOMd  by  a 
Lavlte,  or  whieh  should  pay  the  Ave  ihakola,  waa 
^ttlad  by  lot.  The  nombar  (tf  the  flnt-bom  appsais 
Happoportionataly  small,  as  eompand  with  the  popo- 
atton.  It  moat  be  nmemband,  however,  that  the 
^endliloiM  to  be  ftalflilad  were  that  they  Should  be  at 
Me  ai  ttta  first  ehild  of  the  fothar.  (2)  the  int  child 
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a  priestly  character.^  They  for  the  firat-bon  ol 
men,  and  their  cattle  for  the  firstlings  of  beairti, 
fiilfilled  the  idea  that  had  been  asserted  at  the  time 
of  the  destruetbn  of  the  first-bom  of  Egypt  (Ex. 
xiii.  12,  18).  The  commencemeot  of  the  maieh 
flcom  Sinai  gare  a  prominence  to  their  new  char- 
acter. Aa  the  Tabernacle  was  the  ugn  of  the 
presence  among  the  people  of  their  unseen  King 
so  the  Levites  were,  among  the  other  tribes  i 
Israel,  as  the  royal  guard  that  waited  exclusively 
on  Him.    The  warlike  title  of  "  hoet "  is  spedal^ 

applied  to  them  (comp.  use  of  ^Q^y  iu  Num.  It. 
8,  80;  and  of  n^CIQ,  in  1  Chr.  ix.  19).    As  such 

they  were  not  included  in  the  number  of  the  armies 
of  Israel  (Num.  L  47,  IL  88,  xxvi.  62),  but  reck- 
oned separately  by  themselves.  When  the  peopb 
were  at  rsst  they  encamped  as  guardians  round  the 
sacred  tent;  no  one  dre  might  come  near  it  under 
pain  of  death  (Num.  i.  61,  xriii.  22).  They  were 
to  occupy  a  middle  position  in  that  ascending  scale 
of  consecration,  whipb,  starting  from  the  idea  of 
the  whole  nation  as  a  priestly  people,  reached  its 
culminaUng  point  in  the  high-priest  who,  alone  of 
all  the  people,  might  enter  "  within  the  veil"  The 
Levites  might  come  nearer  than  the  other  uibes; 
but  they  might  not  sacrifice,  nor  bum  incense,  nor 
see  the  *<  holy  things  "  of  the  sanctuary  till  they 
were  covered  (Num.  iv.  16).  When  on  the  march, 
no  hands  but  theirs  might  strike  the  tent  at  the 
commencement  of  the  day's  jouriMiy,  or  carry  the 
parts  of  its  structure  during  it,  or  pitch  the  tent 
once  again  when  they  halted  (Num.  i.  61).  It  was 
obriously  essfintial  for  such  a  work  that  there  should 
be  a  find  assignment  of  duties;  and  now  accord, 
ingly  we  meet  with  the  first  outlines  of  the  organ- 
ization which  afterwards  became  permanent.  The 
division  of  the  tribe  into  the  three  eectaons  that 
traced  their  deacaut  from  the  aons  of  Levi,  formed 
the  groundwork  of  it.  The  work  which  they  al 
had  to  do  required  a  man*s  full  strength,  and 
therefore,  though  twenty  was  the  starting-point  for 
military  lenrice  (Num.  i.)  they  were  not  to  enter 
on  their  actire  aorviee  till  they  were  thirty  ^  (Num. 
iv.  23,  30,  35).  At  fifty  they  were  to  be  free  from 
all  dutiea  but  thoae  of  superintendence  (Num.  viiL 
25,  26).  The  result  of  this  limitation  gare  to  the 
Kobathites  2,750  on  actire  servMC  out  of  8,600;  to 
the  sons  of  Gershon  2,630  out  of  7,500;  to  those 
of  Merari  8,200  out  of  6,200  (Num.  iv. ).  Of  theee 
the  Kobathites,  as  nearest  of  kin  to  the  priests, 
held  from  the  first  the  highest  officei.  They  were 
to  bear  all  the  veaaeb  of  the  sanctuary,  the  ark 
iteelf  included  <<  (Num.  iii,  31,  iv.  15;  Ueut.  xxxl 
25),  after  the  priests  had  covered  them  with  the 
dark-blue  cloth  which  was  to  hide  them  from  all 
profime  gaae;  and  thus  they  became  also  the  guar* 


of  the  mother,  (8)  make.  (Oomp.  on  thle  qnattton, 
and  on  that  of  the  dUhrenoe  of  numben,  Kurts,  Hip* 
aryoftkt  Old  Cbrenaitf,  111.  201.) 

fr  Oomp.  the  raoumnoe  of  the  same  thought  la  ^tm 
utMk^via  wfi^nrimmf  of  Heb.  xli.  28. 

c  The  mention  of  ttfenty4ve  in  Num.  vlli.  24,  as 
the  sfB  ^  entianoe,  must  be  nndantood  either  cf  a 
probattaaary  period  during  wbl1^h  tbay  were  frelnsd 
Ibr  thair  aurlaa,  or  of  the  Ugh«^  eoric  cf  keeping  the 

<f  On  BMra  aolemn  oeeaalooa  the  priaata  lasmssirei 
appMir  ae  the  baaiere  of  the  aik  (Jsah.  iii.  8,  U|  ft  f  • 
in  vlll.61. 
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of  aO  the  nerad  tiMtonf  which  the  people 
had  w  freelj  oflfered.  The  Genhooitet,  in  their 
kiini,  had  to  carry  the  tent-hangiDgi  and  ctirtaiua 
tNum.  iT.  29-96).  The  heavier  burden  of  the 
board*,  ban,  and  pilhn  of  the  Tabemade  fell  on 
the  aona  of  Meraii  The  two  latter  oompanica  were 
allowed,  however,  to  om  the  oxen  and  the  wagona 
which  were  offered  bj  the  oongregatioo,  Merari,  in 
ooDnidention  of  ita  heavier  work,  having  two-thirdg 
of  the  number  (Num.  viL  1-4)).  The  more  eaered 
veeeelu  of  the  Kohathitee  were  to  be  home  bj  them 
on  their  own  ahouUen  (Num.  vii.  9).  The  Ko- 
hathites  in  this  arrangement  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  Eleazar,  Gerahon  and  Merari  under 
Ithamar  (Num.  iv.  98,  33).  Before  the  march 
bi|^,the  whole  tribe  waa  once  again  aolemulj  aet 
apart.  Hie  ritea  (some  of  them  at  least)  were  such 
as  the  people  might  have  witnessed  in  Egypt,  and 
all  would  understand  their  meaning.  Their  clothes 
were  to  be  washed.  Thej  theoiMlves,  as  if  they 
were,  prior  to  their  separation,  polluted  and  un- 
clean, like  the  leper,  or  those  that  had  touched  the 
dead,  were  to  be  sprinkled  with  »  water  of  purify- 
ing"  (Num.  viii.  7,  comp.  with  zix.  13;  Lev.  xiv. 
8, 9),  and  to  ahave  all  their  flash.^  The  people  were 
then  to  hy  their  hands  upon  the  heads  of  the  oon- 
leerated  tribe  and  offer  them  up  as  their  representa- 
tives (Num.  viii.  10).  Aaron,  aa  high-priest,  was 
then  to  present  them  as  a  wave-o^ing  (turning 
them,  L  e,  thia  way  and  that,  wliile  they  bowed 
themselves  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass;  comp. 
Abarbanel  on  Num.  viii.  11,  and  Kurte,  iii.  208), 
In  token  that  all  their  powers  of  mind  and  body 
were  henceforth  to  be  devoted  to  that  service.^ 
They,  in  their  turn,  were  to  Uy  their  hands  on  the 
two  bullocks  which  were  to  be  suin  as  a  sin-offering 

and  burnt-offering  for  an  atonement  (*^§$}  Num. 
viii.  19).  Then  they  entered  oo  their  work ;  from 
one  point  of  view  given  by  the  people  to  Jehovah, 
from  another  given  by  Jehovah  to  Aaron  and  hb 
Bons  (Num.  Ui.  9,  viU.  19,  xviU.  6).  Their  very 
name  is  turned  into  an  omen  that  they  will  cleave 

to  the  service  of  the  Lord  (eomp.  the  pky  on  ^1  v^ 

nd  ^"J^  in  Num.  xviU.  9,  4). 

The  new  institution  was,  however,  to  receive  a 
severe  shock  from  those  who  were  moat  interested 
jn  it  The  section  of  the  Levitcs  whose  position 
Kuught  them  into  contact  with  the  tribe  of  Reuben  ^ 
jonspired  with  it  to  reassert  the  old  patriarchal 
qrstem  of  a  household  priesthood.  The  leader  of 
«hat  revolt  may  have  been  impelled  by  a  desire  to 
gun  the  same  height  as  that  which  Aaron  hod 
attained ;  but  the  ostensible  pretext,  that  the  "  whole 
aongregalion  were  holy  **  (Num.  zri.  8),  was  one 
«hioh  would  have  cut  away  aU  the  distinctive  priv- 

»  Comp.  the  analogous  prmettoe  (diflsrlaf  ,  however, 
bi  bsfaig  constaDtly  rapeatod)  ot  the  Igyptfan  prissts 
(lisnd.  tt.  87 ;  eomp.  Bpwaoer,  Dt  Leg.  Heb.  b.  iH.  c.  6). 

b  Solemn  as  this  dadioation  Is,  it  fcll  short  of  the 
eensserartop  of  the  priests,  and  waa  ezpfssssd  by  a 
ttbrmt  word.    [Pansr.]    The  Lsvltss  wees  purified, 

jwt  eonseorated  (oomp.  Gessn. «. «.  "nn^  and  Q^^D} 

IBd  Oshler,  s.  v.  ^  Levi,**  Id  Uenoff^S  AM^AcyM.). 

•  In  tbs  eneampment  In  the  wlldemeis,  the  sons 
f  laroo  occupied  the  foremost  place  of  honor  on  the 
pst.  The  Kohathitfls  were  at  their  right,  en  the  south, 
Mm  Qenhonitoa  on  the  west,  the  sons  of  Hsrail  on  the 
■Sttll  cf  the  tabernacle.  On  the  south 
iiQken,8taaaoo,  aodOad  (Num.  U.  and  lU.). 
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il^^  of  the  tribe  of  which  he  waa  a  menlMi 
When  their  self-willed  ambition  had  been  pnnialMd 
when  all  danger  of  the  sons  of  Levi  <«tak]ng  ^ 
much  upon  Siem"  was  for  the  time  checiad.  It 
was  time  abo  to  provide  more  definitely  for  tb«^ 
and  so  to  give  them  more  reaaon  tobeaatasfiedwith 
what  they  actually  had:  and  this  involved  a  pann» 
nent  oiganiiation  for  the  ftitore  as  wdl  as  for  the 
present.  If  they  were  to  have,  Hke  other  tnbea,  a 
distinct  territory  aasigned  to  them,  their  inthienes 
over  the  people  at  hofge  wouU  be  dininislie^ 
and  they  themselves  would  be  Kkely  to  forget,  in 
labors  common  to  them  with  others,  their  own 
peculiar  calling.  Jehovah  therefore  waa  to  hetfaeir 
inheritance  (Num.  zviii.  90;  Deut.  z.  9,  Z9uL  9). 
lliey  were  to  have  no  territorial  poaaeeriona.  In 
place  of  them  they  were  to  receive  from  the  otfaeis 
the  tithes  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  from  whu^ 
they,  in  their  torn,  oflfcred  a  tithe  to  the  priesti  aa 
a  recognition  of  their  higher  conaeeration  (Norn. 
xviiL  91,  94,  96;  Neh.  z.  37).  Aa  if  to  provide  4« 
the  oontingency  of  foiling  crops  or  the  like,  and 
the  consequent  inadequacy  of  the  tithes  thna  aaigned 
to  them,  the  Lerite,  not  less  than  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  waa  eommended  to  the  special  kindnpw  of 
the  peopb  (Deut.  zii.  19,  ziv.  97, 99).  When  the 
wanderings  of  the  people  should  be  over  and  the 
tabemade  have  a  settled  place,  great  part  of  the 
labor  that  had  foUen  on  them  would  eone  to 
an  end,  and  they  too  would  need  a  fixed  abode. 
Concentration  round  the  Tabemade  wouM  lead 
to  evils  neariy  as  great,  though  of  a  different 
kind,  as  an  asagnment  of  special  tenitoiy.  Their 
ministerial  chaivcter  might  thus  be  intenaiifed,  bat 
their  pervading  influence  as  witneases  and  teadMns 
wouMbesacrifioedtoit.  Distinctness  and  difitasifln 
were  both  to  be  secured  by  the  assignment  to  the 
whole  tribe  (the  priesU  indoded)  of  fortj-eight 

dtics,    with    an    outlying    «'auburt>*'  (tSTl^Q, 

wpodurrtta;  Num.  xzxv.  9)  of  meadow-land  for  the 
paatun^ of  their  flocka and  herdB.<<  Therevnence 
of  the  people  for  them  was  to  be  heightened  by  the 
sdeotion  cSr  six  of  theae  as  dties  of  rdnge,  in  which 
the  Levites  were  to  preeent  themsdves  aa  the  piro- 
tectora  of  the  fogiti^'ea  who,  though  they  had  not 
incurred  the  guilt,  were  yet  liable  to  the  panlah- 
ment  of  murder.'  How  n^Mdly  the  feding  ol 
reverence  gained  strsngth,  we  may  judge  from  the 
share  assigned  to  them  ont  of  the  flocks  and  hcnii 
and  women  of  the  conquered  Midianites  (Nam. 
xxxi.  97,  Ac.).  The  same  rietory  led  to  the  dedioa- 
tion  of  goki  and  silver  vesseb  of  great  value,  ani 
thus  increaeed  the  importance  of  the  tribe  as  gnar- 
dians  of  the  national  treasures  (Num.  xxxi.  60-M) 
The  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  interesting  as  fai- 
dioating  moie  dsai^  than  had  been  done  before 


d  BeUopoUs  (Strabo,  zvii.  1),  Thebes  aud  Msmphll 
in  %3rpt,  and  Beoaras  In  Hlodostan,  have  been  iein«4 
to  as  parallels.  The  aggregation  of  priasli  rooDdn 
great  naUooal  sanctoary,  so  as  to  make  it  as  tt  w«e 
the  eantra  of  a  eoUegiato  Ulb,  was  however  dlfltorat  bs 
Its  ol:|)aet  and  resulta  from  that  of  the  polity  cf  UnsL 
(Oomp.  Xwald,  Geuk.  U.  409.) 

•  The  Importance  of  giving  a  saeied  ehaiaclar  to 
such  an  asylum  Is  snflkiant  to  aeeoont  for  toe  aaB%i^ 
ment  of  the  cMes  of  rafoge  to  the  Levites.  Phlla^ 
however,  with  bis  oharaeteristfo  love  of  an  inner  Baa» 
ing,  sees  la  it  toe  tnito  that  the  Lavlfees 


were,  aoeording  to  the  kl>a  of  thdr  Uvea,  fligUivie 


firam  the  world 
vsl^lnQed. 


who  hadfouaA  their  plaea  el 
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Aa  other  ftineiioDf,  ovsr  and  above  thrir  minlatra- 
lioM  in  tho  TUmrumK  whieh  were  to  be  alloUed 
to  tht  tribe  of  LevL  Through  the  whole  land  they 
wtn  to  take  the  phoe  of  the  old  houaebold  priests 
(niyeei,  of  eoiuMi  to  the  apeeial  rights  of  the 
Aarjoio  priesthood),  sharing  in  all  tetlTBls  and 
p^kanga  (Dent  xiL  19,  zir.  36,  27,  zzri.  11). 
fifety  third  year  they  were  to  have  an  additional 
share  in  the  produee  of  the  bmd  (DeuU  zir.  28, 
nri.  12).  The  people  were  ehaiged  never  to  for- 
sake them.  To  ^  the  priests  the  Leritea  "«  was 
to  belong  the  office  of  preserring,  transcribing,  and 
toteipreting  the  Law  (Deut.  zrii.  &-12;  zszi.  26). 
They  were  eoleninly  to  read  it  every  seventh  year  at 
the  Feaatof  Tabernacles  (Deut  zzzi.  9-13).  They 
wen  to  pronoonce  the  cursea  fitNn  Moonl  Ebal 
(Dnt.  zzvU.  14). 

Such,  if  one  may  so  speak,  was  the  ideal  of  the 
rsUgioiis  organization  which  was  present  to  the 
Blind  of  the  kwgiver.  Details  were  left  to  be  de- 
veloped as  the  altered  dreumstanoes  of  the  people 
might  require.^  The  great  principle  was,  that  the 
wairiar-caato  who  had  guarded  the  tent  of  the  a^ 
tain  of  the  hosU  of  Israel,  should  be  throughout 
Che  bud  aa  witnesses  that  the  people  still  owed 
■^g^***^  to  Him.  It  deserves  notice  that,  as  yet, 
with  the  ezeeption  of  the  few  passages  that  refer  to 
the  priesta,  no  traces  appear  of  their  character  aa  a 
leaned  caate,  and  of  the  work  which  afterwards 
belonged  to  them  aa  bymn-writera  and  musicians. 
TIm  hymns  of  this  period  were  probably  occasional, 
not  reeorring  (oomp.  Ez.  zv. ;  Num.  zzi.  17 ;  Deut. 
zzziL ).  Women  bore  a  buige  share  in  singing  them 
(Ez.  zv.  20;  Ps.  Izviii.  25).  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  wives  and  daoghtera  of  the  I^evitcs,  who 
must  have  been  with  them  in  all  their  encamp- 
neote,  aa  afterwaida  in  their  cities,  took  the  fore- 
most part  among  the  **  damsels  playing  with  their 
timbeela,***  or  among  the  ^*  wise-hearted,'*  who 
wove  hangings  for  the  decoration  of  the  Tabernacle. 
There  are  at  any  rate  signs  of  their  presence  there, 
in  the  mention  of  the  **  women  that  assembled  "  at 
its  door  (Ez.  zzzviii.  8,  and  comp.  Ewald,  Al* 
ttrthBau  p.  297). 

II.  The  BQooessor  of  Moses,  though  belonging  to 
another  tribe,  dki  fiuthftilly  all  that  could  be  done 
to  convert  this  idea  into  a  reality.  The  submiulon 
of  the  Gibeonitss,  after  they  had  obtained  a  promise 
that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  enabled  him  to  re- 
iiere  the  tribe-diviskma  of  (Sershon  and  Merari  of 
the  most  burdensome  of  their  duties.  The  oon- 
qnsred  Hirites  became  ^  hewers  of  wood  and  drew- 
en  of  water  "  for  the  house  of  Jehovah  and  for  the 
congrsgataon  (Joeh.  iz.  27}.^  As  soon  as  the  con- 
querora  had  advanced  for  enough  to  proceed  to  a 
partition  of  the  country,  the  forty-eight  cities  were 
afligned  to  them.    Whether  they  were  to  be  the 


«  This  phraseology,  ehaneterlstlc  of  Deuteronomy 
and  Joshua,  appears  to  indicate  that  the  (UnctlonB 
ipoken  of  oetonged  to  them  aa  the  chief  membera  of 
ttMSaeved  tribe,  as  a  clorisr  rather  than  as  priests  in 
Iha  nanower  sense  of  the  word. 

6  To  this  there  Is  one  remarkable  ezeeptton.    Deut. 

vlH.  6  previdee  for  a  permanent  dedloatioB  as  the  re- 

soll  of  personal  aeal  going  beyond  the  flz?d  period  of 

service  that  came  in  rotation,  and  entitled  aceordingly 

lo  Its  reward. 

•  Comp.,  as  indicating  their  presence  and  fhnctlons 
tt  a  later  date,  1  Chr.  zzr.  ^  6. 

d  The  Nethinhn  {Deo  dati)  of  1  Ohr.  Iz.  2,  Izr. 

liL  were  prohably  spinug  fron  eaptlvis  taken  by 
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sole  oocupien  of  the  cities  thus  allotted,  or  whethv 
—  as  the  rule  for  the  redemption  of  their  houses  ta 
Lsv.  zzv.  82  might  seem  to  indicate  —  others  weM 
allowed  to  reside  when  they  had  been  provided  for, 
must  remam  uncertain.  The  principle  of  a  widely 
diffiued  influence  waa  maintained  by  allotting,  as  s 
rule,  four  cities  from  the  district  of  each  tribe;  but 
it  ia  interesting  to  notice  how,  in  the  details  fk  the 
distribution,  the  divisions  of  the  Levites  in  the  ofdei 
of  their  precedence  coincided  with  the  relatire  im- 
portance of  the  tribes  with  which  they  were  con* 
nected.  The  foUowing  table  will  help  the  rsMlei 
to  form  a  judgment  on  this  point,  and  to  tnce  thi 
influence  of  the  tribe  in  the  subsequent  events  ef 
Jewish  history.* 


L  KoBAxmns: 
▲.Priesti   . , 


fi.NotPrieafei 


•  •  . . 


n. 


in. 


Judah  and  Bhneon 

Benjamin     

Kphialm      

m  .    Dan 

. .  I  Half  Manasseh  (West) . . 
^  Half  Manaaseh  (Beet)  .. 

TiMWirher 

Asher 

NaphtaU 

'  Zebnlun 

Reuben      

Qad 


9 


• .  < 


\ 


48 


The  scanty  memorials  that  are  left  us  in  the  book 
of  Judges  fidl  to  show  how  for,  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  reality  answered  to  the  idea.  The  ravages 
of  invasion,  and  the  pressure  of  an  alien  ruJe, 
marred  the  working  of  the  organization  which 
seemed  so  perfect.  Levitical  cities,  such  as  A^alon 
(Josh.  zzi.  24;  Judg.  i.  36)  and  Gezer  (Josh.  zzi. 
21;  1  Chr.  vi.  67),  foil  into  the  hands  of  theif 
enemies.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Nob,  othen 
apparently  took  their  place.  The  wandering,  un- 
settled habits  of  the  Invites  who  are  mentioned  in 
the  biter  chaptera  of  Judges,  are  probably  to  Vd 
traced  to  this  loss  of  a  fixed  abode,  and  the  con 
sequent  necessity  of  taking  refuge  in  other  cities, 
even  though  their  tribe  as  such  had  no  portion  in 
them.  The  tendency  of  the  people  to  foil  into  the 
idolatry  of  the  neighboring  nations,  showed  either 
that  the  Levitea  foiled  to  bear  their  witness  to  the 
truth  or  had  no  power  to  enforce  it.  Even  in  the 
lifetime  of  Phinehas,  when  the  high-priest  was  stifl 
consulted  as  an  oracle,  the  reverence  which  the 
people  felt  for  the  tribe  of  Leri  becomes  the  occa- 
sion of  a  rival  worship  (Judg.  zvii.).  The  oM 
household  prieathood  rerives/  and  there  is  the  risk 
of  the  national  worship  breiddng  up  into  Indirid- 
ualism.  Micah  first  consecrates  one  of  his  own 
sons,  and  then  tempte  a  homeless  Levite  to  dwell 
with  him  as  "  a  fother  and  a  priest  **  for  little  more 


David  in  later  wan,  who  were  aasipied  to  the  servloe 
of  the  Tabernacle,  nplaclDg  posalbly  the  Oibeoniles 
who  had  been  elain  by  Saul  (2  Sam.  zzi.  1). 

•  •  For  the  local  position  of  the  forty-eight  Levltloal 
dtiee,  ag  distributed  amoog  the  dlfforent  tribee,  ne  e» 
peeially  Plate  iv.  Ne.  »(p.  27)  in  Clark's  BibU  AOaaof 
Map$  and  Plant  (Lood.  1868).  For  convenience  of  ref 
erenoe  smaA  capitals  are  employed  to  diwtJngniah  the 
FxtastB*  cities,  the  letter  B  to  dlsttnguish  the  dtlia  cf 
refVige,  and  an  aetensa  to  denote  thoee  whieh  are  not 
Identifled.  Twenty  ouw  oi  the  forty-eight  belong  ta 
this  third  class.  H 

/  (3ompsc«,  on  the  eztent  of  this  rslapse  into  si 
earllse  qrstem,  Kallsetk  *»n  inntiitf  zllz.  7. 
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Iban  his  food  and  nimeni.  The  Lerite,  though 
pnbabl J  the  grandson  of  Moses  himself,  repeiUs  tibe 
rin  of  Konh.  [Jokathak.]  Fifst  in  the  house 
of  Micah,  and  then  for  the  emignmts  of  Dui,  be 
sanrdses  the  office  of  a  priest  with  •^an  ephod,  and 
a  teraphim,  and  a  graven  image.*'  With  this  es- 
acption  the  whole  tribe  appears  to  hate  fallen  hito 
a  condition  analogous  to  that  of  the  clergy  in  the 
darkest  period  and  in  the  most  outljing  districts 
of  the  Mediaval  Chntch,  going  through  a  ritual 
routine,  but  eierdsing  no  influence  for  good,  at  once 
aomipted  and  corrupting.  The  shametees  Beense 
ef  the  sons  of  HUi  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  result 
of  a  feng  period  of  decay,  aActing  the  whole  order. 
When  Uie  priests  were  such  as  Hophni  and  Phine- 
has,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  Levitcs  were  not 
ddng  much  to  sustain  the  moral  life  of  the  people. 

The  work  of  Samuel  was  the  starting-point  of  a 
batter  time.  Himself  a  Levite,  and,  though  not  a 
priest,  belonging  to  that  section  of  the  I^erites  which 
was  nearest  to  the  priesthood  (1  Chr.  ri.  98), 
adopted,  as  it  were,  by  a  special  dedication,  into  the 
priestly  line  and  trained  for  its  offices  (1  Sam.  ii. 
18),  he  appears  as  infusing  a  fWah  life,  the  author 
of  a  new  organisation.  There  is  no  reason  to  think, 
indeed,  that  the  companies  or  schools  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  which  appear  in  his  time  (1  Sam.  i. 
6),  sjid  are  traditionally  sakl  to  have  been  founded 
by  him,  consisted  ezcluslTcly  of  Levites;  but  there 
are  many  signs  that  the  members  of  that  tribe 
formed  a  large  element  in  the  new  order,  and  re- 
eeiTed  new  strength  from  it.  It  exhibited,  indeed, 
the  ideal  of  the  Lorite  lifo  as  one  of  praise,  devotion, 
teaching,  standing  in  the  asms  relation  to  tht  priests 
■nd  Levites  genenlly  as  the  monastic  institutions  of 
the  fifth  century,  or  the  mendicant  orders  of  the 
thirteenth,  did  to  the  secular  clergy  of  Western 
Europe.  The  fact  that  the  Levites  were  thus 
brought  under  the  influence  of  a  system  which  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  mind  and  heart  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  the  sacrificial  factions  of  the  ^esthood, 
may  possibly  have  led  them  on  to  apprehend  the 
higher  truths  ss  to  the  nature  of  worship  which 
b^in  to  be  asserted  from  this  period,  and  which 
an  nowhere  proclaimed  more  clearly  than  in  the 
gnat  hymn  that  bears  the  name  of  Asaph  (Fs.  1. 
7-16).  The  man  who  raises  the  name  of  prophet 
to  a  new  significance  is  himself  a  Levite  (1  Sam.  iz. 
9).  It  is  among  them  that  we  find  the  first  signs 
of  the  musical  skill  which  is  afterwards  so  eonspio- 
1008  in  the  Lerites  (1  Sam.  z.  5).  The  order  in 
iHiich  the  Temple  services  were  arranged  is  ascribed 
to  two  of  the  prophets,  Nathan  and  Gad  (9  Chr. 
ndz.  85),  who  must  have  grown  up  under  Samuel*s 
■nperintendence,  and  in  part  to  Samuel  himself  (1 
Chr.  iz.  99).  Assph  and  Heman,  the  Psafanists, 
bear  the  same  title  as  Samuel  the  Seer  (1  Chr.  zxv. 
6;  9  Chr.  zziz.  80).  Tlie  very  word  *<  prophesy- 
ing *'  is  appUed  not  only  to  sudden  bursts  of  song, 
bat  to  the  organized  psalmody  of  the  Temple  (1 
Chr.  zzv.  9, 3).  Even  of  those  who  bore  the  name  of 
A  prophet  in  a  higher  sense,  a  large  number  are 
kieeaUy  of  this  tribe.* 

m.  The  capture  of  the  Ark  by  the  Philistines 
did  not  entirely  interrupt  the  worship  of  the  Is- 
nMlites,  snd  the  ministrations  of  the  Levites  went 

«  It  may  be  worth  while  to  IndSeals  the  extant  of 
Ms  eonnectlon.  As  prophets,  who  an  also  priests, 
m  have  Jeremiah  (Jer.  1.  1),  BwMil  (^  1.  8), 
AiKlah  the  son  of  Oded  (2  Ohr.  zr.  1),  Bsehaitah  (2 
^te.  szIt.  90).    Internal  evidenee  tsnds  to  the 
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on,  flnt  at  Shfloh  (1  Sam.  zlv.  8),  then  for  a  tkii 
at  Nob  (1  Sam.  zzii.  11),  afterwards  at  Gifa«B 
(1  K.  iU.  4;  1  Chr.  zvL  89).  The  history  of  tha 
retuni  of  the  ark  to  Beth-dtsmesh  sfter  its  eaplan 
by  the  Philistines,  and  its  subsequent  nmonl  to 
Ki^ath-Jearim,  points  apparently  to  some  stnoga 
complicaikms,  rising  out  of  the  anomalin  of  thli 
period,  and  aflbcting.  In  some  measure,  the  porillon 
of  the  tribe  of  LevL  3eth-shemeeh  was,  by  tli« 
original  assignment  of  the  conquered  country,  ona 
of  the  dtiesof  the  priests  (Josh.  zzL  16).  Thcj, 
howevcr^do  not  appear  in  the  narrative,  nnkn  w« 
assume,  sgainst  iJl  probability,  that  the  men  d 
Beth-sheineah  who  wen  guilty  of  the  act  of  pn^ 
fonation  wen  thcmsdves  of  the  prustly  nAer, 
Lerites  indeed  an  mentioned  as  doing  their  ap* 
pointed  work  (1  Sam.  ri.  16),  but  the  saoifleei 
and  bumt-ofibrlngs  an  ofArsd  by  the  men  of  th* 
city,  as  though  the  speeiai  function  of  the  priest^ 
hood  had  beoi  usurped  by  othen;  and  on  thte  sop- 
positkm  it  is  easier  to  understand  how  those  wbo 
had  est  aside  the  Law  of  Moses  by  one  ofienn 
shottkl  dtty  it  also  by  another.  The  singulsr  icad- 
faigof  the  LXX.  in  1  Sam.  ri.  19  (mI  obn  Vm^ 
ttwav  ol  viol  *IffxoWov  iv  roh  ipipatn  BatB^mfuh 
8ri  «I8dr  Ktfitorii  Kvplav),  indieatea,  if  we  assona 
that  it  rests  upon  some  conresponding  Hebrew  text, 
a  struggle  between  two  oppoeed  parties,  one  guilty 
of  the  profonation,  the  other  —  possibly  the  Lerites 
who  had  ben  befon  mentioned*- zeaiooa  in  their 
remonstrances  sgainst  it  Then  comes,  rtlier  as 
the  result  of  this  collision,  or  by  direct  supeiiiatnal 
infliction,  the  great  sUughter  of  the  Beth-shemites, 
snd  they  shrink  fh»n  retolning  the  ark  any  knigcr 
among  them.  The  great  £ben  (stone)  becomes,  by 
a  slight  paronomsstac  change  in  its  form,  the  **  great 
Abel  '*  (lamenUtkm),  and  the  name  remains  as  a 
nksmorial  of  thesin  and  of  its  punishment  [Bkth* 
BHEMBSH.]  We  are  left  entirely  in  the  dark  aa  to 
the  reasons  which  led  them,  after  this,  to  send  tba 
ark  of  Jehovah,  not  to  Hebron  or  some  other  priest- 
ly city,  but  to  Kiijath  Jearim,  round  which,  so  for 
as  we  know,  there  gathered  legitimately  no  aacnd 
associations.  It  has  been  comnKmly  assumed  in- 
deed that  Abinadab,  under  whose  guardianship  it 
remained  lor  twenty  years,  must  necessarily  l»va 
been  of  the  tribe  of  Leri.  [Abucadab.]  Of  this, 
however,  there  is  not  the  slightest  direct  evidsDoe^ 
and  sgainst  it  then  Is  the  hu^usge  of  David  in  1 
Chr.  zv.  9,  <•  None  ought  to  carry  the  aik  of  God 
but  the  Lerites,  for  them  hath  Jehovah  chosen," 
which  wouU  kse  hslf  ito  Ibne  if  it  wen  not  maanl 
as  a  protest  sgainst  a  recent  innovation,  and  the 
ground  of  a  return  to  the  mon  ancient  order.  So 
for  as  one  can  sn  one*s  way  through  these  perpleK* 
ities  of  a  dark  period,  the  most  probable  ezplsiii^ 
Uon — already  suggested  under  Kiiuatii-jicabim 
— seems  to  be  the  following.  The  old  namca  of 
Baaleh  (Josh.  zv.  9)  and  Ki^jath-baal  (Josh.  zv. 
60)  suggest  then  had  been  if  old  some  spaeiBl 
ssoctity  attached  to  the  place  as  the  centn  of  a 
Canaanite  kxad  worship.  The  fiKt  that  the  aik 
was  taken  to  the  house  of  Abinadab  in  the  Aiff  (1 
Sam.  ril.  1),  the  Gibeah  of  9  Sam.  ri.  8,  connesU 
itself  with  that  old  Oanaanitish  reverence  fior  hlsk 
pieces,  which  through  the  whole  history  of  the 


iluskm  ss  to  Joel,  Mkah,  Habakkuk,  Hagfri, ! 
ariah,  and  even  Isriah  himself.    Jahaslel  (9  Chr. 
14)  appears  ss  at  ones  a  prophet  and  a  Lsrits. 
is  a  balaoee  of  probability  en  the  ssaM  sidess  to  Jshu 
Uamal,  the  sseond  Odsd,  and  AhUsh  cf  Bbiloh. 
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I,  oontinoed  to  hsve  soeh  itrang  attractions 
tonr  them.  These  maj  have  seemed  to  the  panio- 
itrieken  inhabitaDts  of  that  dutnct,  loingliDg  old 
things  and  new,  the  norship  of  Jehovah  vrith  tb« 
Ungoing  superstitious  of  the  oonqoered  people 
snffieient  grounds  to  determine  their  ohoice  of  a 
localitj.  The  eonsecration  (the  word  used  is  the 
ipeoial  sMserdotal  term)  of  Eleazar  as  the  guardian 
sf  the  ark  is,  on  this  hypothesis,  analogous  in  its 
way  to  the  other  irregular  assumptions  which  chaiv 
aeterize  this  period,  though  here  the  offense  was 
less  flagrant,  and  cUd  not  involve  i^ppareutlj  the 
psrformanoe  of  any  sacrificial  acts.  While,  however, 
this  a^wet  of  the  religious  condition  of  the  people 
facings  the  Levitical  and  priestly  orders  before  us 
as  having  lost  the  position  they  had  previously  oo- 
eopied,  there  were  other  influences  at  work  tending 
to  reinstate  them. 

The  rule  of  Samuel  and  his  sons,  and  the  pro- 
phetical character  now  connected  with  the  tribe, 
tended  to  give  them  the  position  of  a  ruling  caste. 
In  the  strong  desire  of  the  people  for  a  king,  we  may 
periiaps  trace  a  protest  against  the  assumption  by 
the  Levites  of  a  higher  position  than  that  originally 
assigned.  The  reign  of  Saul,  in  its  hiter  period, 
was  at  any  nie  the  assertion  of  a  self-wiUed  power 
against  the  priestly  order.  The  assumption  of  the 
sacrificial  office,  the  massacre  of  the  priests  at  Kob, 
the  shuigfater  of  the  Gibeonites  who  were  attached 
to  their  service,  were  parts  of  the  same  policy,  and 
the  narrative  of  the  condemnation  of  Saul  for  the 
two  former  sins,  no  less  than  of  the  expiation  re- 
quired for  the  latter  (2  Sam.  xxi.),  shows  by  what 
strong  measures  the  truth,  of  wliich  that  policy  was 
a  sobvernon,  had  to  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
the  Israelites.  The  reign  of  David,  however,  brought 
the  change  from  persecution  to  honor.  The  Levites 
were  ready  to  welcome  a  king  who,  though  not  of 
their  tribe,  had  been  brought  up  under  their  train- 
ing, was  skilled  in  their  arts,  prepared  to  share  even 
in  some  of  their  ministrations,  and  to  array  him- 
self in  Uieir  apparel  (3  Sam.  vi.  14),  and  4,600  of 
thar  number  with  8,700  priests  waited  upon  David 
at  Hebron  —  itself,  it  should  be  remembered,  one  of 
the  priestiy  cities — to  tender  their  allegiance  (1  Chr. 
ziL  96)  When  his  lungdom  was  established,  there 
came  a  tuUer  organiz^on  of  the  whole  tribe.  Its 
position  in  rehition  to  the  priesthood  was  once  again 
definitely  reoognized.  When  the  ark  was  carried  up 
to  its  new  resting-place  in  Jerusalem,  their  claim 
to  be  the  bearers  c^  it  was  publicly  acknowledged 
(1  C!hr.  zv.  2).  When  the  sin  of  Uziah  stopped  the 
procession,  it  was  placed  for  a  time  under  the  care 
of  Obed-Edom  of  Gath  —  probably  Gath-rimmon 
—  as  one  of  the  chie&  of  tiie  Kohathites  (1  Chr. 
ziiL  13;  Josh.  zxL  24;  1  Chr.  xv.  18). 

In  the  procession  which  attended  the  ultimate 
•onveyauoe  of  the  ark  to  its  new  resting-place,  the 
I«vites  were  conspicuous,  wearing  their  linen  eph- 
oda,  and  appearing  in  their  new  character  as  min- 
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•  Tbers  aie  94  eomsas  of  the  priests,  21,000  Uvites 
In  the  genscal  bodoesi  of  the  Temple  (1  Ohr.  zzili.  4; 
Tbe  number  of  slDgsci  Is  988  « 32  x  24  (1  Chr.  sxv 

b  mere  is,  however,  a  curious  Jewish  tmditv*ik  that 
the  sohoolmasten  of  Ismel  wers  of  tha  tribe  of  Slir- 
son  (flolom.  Jarehi  on  Qen.  zliz.  7,  in  Oodwr^  s  JIomm 
wmd  Aann). 

e  In  1  Ohr.  U.  6  the  foor  names  of  1  K.  iv.  81  a^ 
pear  se  belongiDg  to  the  tribe  of  Jndah,  and  is  the 
aAsr  Jacob.   On  Ham  other  hand  the 


strds  (1  Chr.  xv.  27,  28).  In  the  worskip  of  thf 
Tabernacle  under  David,  as  afterwards  in  that  ol 
the  Temple,  we  may  trace  a  development  of  the 
simpler  arrangements  of  the  wUdemess  and  of  Shi- 
k)h.  The  Lerites  were  the  gatekeepers,  vergers,  sae* 
ristans,  choristers  of  the  central  sanctuary  of  the 
nation.  They  were,  in  the  language  of  1  Chr.  zziiL 
24-32,  to  which  we  may  refer  as  ahnoat  the  hem 
dasticiu  on  this  sul^ect,  «*  to  wait  on  the  soot  ol 
Aaron  for  the  serrice  of  the  house  of  Jehovah,  fas 
the  courts,  and  the  chambers,  and  tiie  purifying  ol 
all  holy  things.**  This  included  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding  "  for  the  shew-bread,  and  the  ilne  flour  for 
meat-ofibring,  and  for  the  unleavened  bread.**  Thsj 
were,  besides  tins,  **  to  stand  every  morning  to  thank 
and  praise  Jehovah,  and  likewise  at  even.**  They 
were  lastly  "  to  ofSer  **  —  >.  e.  to  assist  the  prieala 
in  oflfering  —  **  all  burnt-sacrifices  to  Jehovah  in  the 
sabbaths  and  on  the  set  feasts.**  They  lived  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  in  their  own  cities,  and  cams 
up  a^  fiixed  periods  to  take  their  turn  of  work  (1 
Chr.  zxv.,  xxvi.).  How  long  it  lasted  we  have  no 
sufficient  data  for  determining.  The  predominance 
of  the  number  twelve  as  the  bAsis  of  classification  « 
might  seem  to  indicate  monthly  periods,  and  the 
festivals  of  the  new  moon  would  naturally  suggest 
such  an  arrangement.  The  aiudogous  order  in  the 
civil  and  military  administration  (1  Chr.  xxviL  1) 
would  tend  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  appears,  in- 
deed, that  there  was  a  change  of  some  kind  every 
week  (1  Chr.  iz.  25;  2  Chr.  xxiu.  4,  8);  but  tiiis 
is  of  course  compatible  with  a  system  of  rotation, 
which  would  give  to  each  a  longer  period  of  resi- 
dence, or  with  the  permanent  residence  of  the  leader 
of  each  division  within  the  precincts  of  the  sanctu- 
ary. Whatever  may  have  been  the  system,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  duties  now  impoeed  upon  the 
Levites  were  such  as  to  require  almost  continuous 
practice.  They  would  need,  when  their  turn  came, 
to  be  able  to  bear  their  parts  in  the  great  choral 
hymns  of  the  Temple,  and  to  take  each  his  ap- 
pointed share  in  the  complex  structure  of  a  sacri- 
ficial liturgy,  and  for  this  a  special  study  wouU  be 
required.  l*he  education  which  the  Levites  received 
for  their  peculiar  duties,  no  less  than  their  connec- 
tion, more  or  less  intimate,  with  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  (see  above),  would  tend  to  make  tliem,  so 
fiu*  as  there  was  any  education  at  all,  the  teachers 
of  others,^  the  transcribers  and  interpreters  of  the 
Law,  the  chroniclers  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived.  We  have  some  striking  instances  of  their 
appearance  in  this  new  character.  One  of  them, 
Ethan  the  £Krahite,<^  takes  his  place  among  the  old 
Hebrew  sages  who  were  worthy  to  be  compued  with 
Sotomon,  and  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  title)  bis  name  appears  as 
the  writer  of  the  89th  Psalm  (1  K.  iv.  81 ;  1  Chr. 
zv.  17).  One  of  the  first  to  bear  the  title  d 
*«  Scribe  **  is  a  Lerite  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  6),  and  tills  it 
mentu>ned  as  one  of  their  special  offices  under  Jo- 
siah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  13).     They  are  described  ■• 


names  of  Heman  and  Bthan  are  promhient  among  ttM 
Levites  under  Solomon  (infra) ;  and  two  paalms,  ons 
of  wtloh  Utlongs  manifestly  to  a  later  data,  are  aa- 
oribeil  to  them,  with  this  title  of  Bnrahita  attached 
(Ps.  IzzzvilL  and  Izxzlz).  The  tUflleulty  arises  prob- 
ai./  out  if  some  ooofVisloa  of  the  later  and  the  ei^ler 
names.  Swald*s  oonjeetnre,  that  complcuouB  minstreb 
of  oth«r  tribes  were  recdved  Into  the  choir  of  tb« 
Temple,  and  then  xeckoDed  as  Lerites,  would  give  s 
new  aspeot  to  the  Inflnence  of  the  tribe.  «)omp 
Aft.  Biiek.  i.  118;  Oe  Wette,  Plutmm,  Xmkit  |  ill 
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••  offloen  and  Judges  "  under  David  (1  Oir.  xzvi. 
19),  and  as  such  are  employed  **  in  all  the  buiinen 
of  Jehovah,  and  in  the  service  of  the  king."  Tbej 
•re  the  agents  of  Jefaoshaphat  and  Hezekiah  in  their 
work  of  reformation,  and  are  sent  forth  to  proclaim 
and  enforce  the  law  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8,  xxz.  22).  Un- 
der Josiah  the  function  has  passed  into  a  title,  and 
they  are  "the  Levites  that  taught  all  Israel "  (2 
Chr.  XXXV.  3).  The  two  books  of  Chronicles  bear 
.unmistakable  marks  of  having  been  written  by  men 
whose  interests  were  all  gathered  round  the  services 
of  the  Temple,  and  who  were  familiar  with  its  reo- 
oids.  The  materials  irom  which  they  compiled 
their  narratives,  and  to  which  they  refer  as  the 
worics  of  seen  and  prophets,  were  written  by  men 
iHio  were  probably  Levites  themselves,  or,  if  not, 
we  associated  with  them. 

The  former  subdivisions  of  the  tribe  were  recog- 
nized in  the  assignment  of  the  new  duties,  and  the 
Kohathites  retained  their  old  preeminence.  They 
have  four  "  princes  "  (1  Chr.  xv.  6-10),  while  Me- 
rari  and  Gershon  have  but  one  each.  They  sup- 
plied, from  the  families  of  the  Izharites  and  He- 
bronites,  the  **  officers  and  judges  *'  of  1  Chr.  xxvi. 
80.  To  them  belonged  the  sons  of  Korah,  with 
Heman  at  their  head  (1  Chr.  ix.  19),  playing  upon 
psalteries  and  harps.  They  were  "  over  the  work 
of  the  service,  keepers  of  the  gates  of  the  taber- 
nacle*' (/.  c).  It  was  tlieir  work  to  prepare  the 
shew-bread  every  Sabbath  (1  Chr.  ix.  32).  The 
Gershonites  were  represented  in  like  manner  In  the 
Temple-choir  by  the  sons  of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  vi.  39, 
zv.  17);  Merari  by  the  sons  of  Ethan  or  Jeduthun 
(1  Chr.  vi.  44,  xvi.  42,  xxv.  1-7).  Now  that  the 
heavier  work  of  conveying  the  tabernacle  and  its 
equipments  from  place  to  place  was  no  longer  re- 
quired of  them,  and  that  psalmody  had  become  the 
most  prominent  of  their  duties,  they  were  to  enter 
on  their  work  at  the  earlier  age  of  twenty  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  24-27 ).« 

As  in  the  old  days  of  the  Exodus,  so  in  the 
organization  under  David,  the  Levites  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  general  census  of  the  people  (1  Chr. 
xxi.  6),  and  formed  accordingly  no  portion  of  its 
military  strength.  A  separate  census,  made  appar- 
ently before  the  change  of  age  just  mentioned  (1 
Chr.  xxiii.  3),  gives  — 

24,000  over  the  work  of  the  Temple. 

6,000  officers  and  judges. 

4,000  porters,  i.  t.  gate-keepers,^  and,  as  such, 
bearing  arms  (1  Chr.  ix.  19;  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  2). 

4,000  praising  Jehovah  with  instruments. 
The  latter  number,  however,  must  have  included 
the  full  choruses  of  the  Temple.  The  more  skilled 
musicians  among  the  sons  of  Heman,  Asaph,  and 
Jeduthun  are  numbered  at  288,  in  24  sections  of 
12  each.  Here  again  the  Kohathites  are  promi- 
nent, having  14  out  of  the  24  sections;  white  Ger- 
shon has  4  and  Merari  8  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2-4).  To 
these  288  were  assigned  apparently  a  more  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  Temple  (1  Chr.  ix.  33),  and 
in  the  villages  of  the  Netophathites  near  Bethle- 
hem (1  Chr.  ix.  16),  mentioned  long  afterwards  as 
bhabited  by  the  <'  sons  of  the  smgers''  (Neh.  xii.  28). 
The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  policy  pur^ 

a  The  ohange  is  Indicated  in  what  ars  described  as 
Jw  "  last  words  of  David."  The  Ung  IMs,  hi  his  old 
I0B,  that  a  time  of  rest  has  oomo  for  himself  and  for 
IkS  people,  and  that  the  Lsvltrs  have  %  right  to  shars 
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sued  by  Jeroboam,  feil  to  a  great  chacge  In  tbi 
position  of  the  Levites.  They  were  the  wtamm§ 
of  an  appointed  order  and  of  a  oentnd  wonhi^ 
He  wished  to  make  the  priests  the  creatures  and 
instruments  of  the  king,  and  to  establish  a  provin 
dal  and  divided  worship.  The  natural  result  wa% 
that  they  left  the  cities  assigned  to  them  in  the 
territory  of  Israel,  and  gathoed  round  the  metrq>> 
oils  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xi.  13,  14).  Their  iufluenoe 
over  the  people  at  laige  wsa  thus  diminished,  and 
the  design  of  the  Mosaic  polity  so  far  firustrated; 
but  their  power  as  a  religious  order  wu  probably 
increased  by  this  ooncentration  within  naxrower 
limits.  In  the  kingdom  of  Judah  they  wens,  from 
this  time  forward,  a  powerful  body,  politically  aa 
well  as  eodeshutically.  They  brought  with  them 
the  proi^etic  element  of  influence,  in  the  wider  aa 
well  as  in  the  higher  meaning  of  the  word.  We  ac- 
cordingly find  them  prominent  in  the  war  of  Abgah 
against  Jeroboam  (2  Chr.  xiii.  10-12).  They  are, 
as  before  noticed,  sent  out  by  Jehoshaphat  to  in- 
struct and  judge  the  people  (2  Chr.  xix.  S-10). 
Prophets  of  their  order  encourage  the  king  in  hia 
war  against  Moab  and  Ammon,  and  go  before  his 
army  with  their  loud  Halleli\jahs  (2  Chr.  xx.  21), 
and  join  afterwards  In  the  triumph  of  his  return. 
The  apostasy  that  followed  on  the  marriage  of  Jebo- 
ram  and  Athaliah  exposed  them  for  a  time  to  tbe 
dominance  of  a  hostile  system ;  but  the  services  of 
the  Temple  appear  to  have  gone  on,  and  the  Levitea 
were  again  conspicuous  in  the  counter-revolution 
eflecteJ  by  Jehoiada  (2  Chr.  xxiii.),  and  in  restoring 
the  Temi^e  to  its  former  stateliness  under  Joash  (9 
Chr.  xxiv.  6).  They  shared  in  the  disasters  of  the 
reign  of  Amaziah  (2  Chr.  xxt.  24),  and  In  the  pros- 
perity of  Uzziah,  and  were  ready,  we  may  bdieve, 
to  support  the  priests,  who,  as  representing  their 
order,  opposed  the  sacrilegious  usurpation  of  the 
latter  king  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  17).  The  dosing  of  the 
Temple  under  Ahaz  involved  the  cessation  at  onoe 
of  their  work  and  of  their  privUeges  (2  Chr.  xxriii. 
24).  Under  Hezekiah  they  agsun  became  promi- 
nent, as  consecrating  themselves  to  the  special  work 
of  cleansing  and  repairing  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xzix. 
12-15) ;  and  the  hymns  of  David  and  of  Asaph  were 
again  renewed.  In  this  instance  it  was  Uiought 
worthy  of  special  record  that  those  who  woe  simply 
Levites  were  more  ^  upright  in  heart "  and  asealoua 
than  the  priests  themselves  (2  Chr.  xxix.  34) ;  and 
thus,  in  that  great  Passover,  they  took  the  place  of 
the  unwilling  or  unprepared  raembo^  of  the  jviesl- 
hood.  Their  old  privileges  were  restored,  they  were 
put  f(»irard  as  teachers  (2  Chr.  xxx.  22),  and  the 
payment  of  tithes,  which  had  probably  been  discon- 
tinued under  Ahaz,  was  renewed  (2  Chr.  xxxL  4). 
The  genealogies  of  the  tribe  were  revised  (ver.  17), 
and  the  old  classification  k^t  its  ground.  The 
reign  of  Manasseh  was  for  them,  during  the  gmter 
part  of  it,  a  period  of  depression.  That  of  Josiah 
witnessed  a  fresh  revival  and  reoiganization  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  8-1 3 ).  In  the  great  passover  of  his  eighteenth 
year  they  took  their  phice  as  teachers  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  leaders  of  thdr  worship  (2  Chr.  xxxr.  8, 15). 
Then  came  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldsean  invaidoiie 
and  the  rule  of  cowardly  and  apostate  kings.  Tha 
sacred  tribe  itself  showed  itself  uniaithfiil.    Tlit 

in  it    They  are  now  the  mlnisten  —  not,  as 
the  warrior-host — of  the  Unseen  King. 

b  Ps.  cxxxiT.  aoqnires  a  frwh  tntanst  whan 
ttafaok  of  it  as  the  song  of  the  nigliteBotriss  el 
Temple. 
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tpaa«d  proterts  <^  the  priest  Enkiel  indieikte  tlutt 
they  had  shared  In  the  idolatry  of  the  people.  The 
proBiiDeDoe  into  which  thej  had  been  brought  in 
the  reigns  of  the  two  reforming  Idngs  had  apparo 
eotlj  tempted  them  to  thmk  that  iSbj  might  en- 
croach  permanently  oo  the  special  f^netiona  of  the 
priesthood,  and  the  sin  of  KJorah  was  renewed  (Ex. 
xUv.  10-U,  zlTiii.  11).  They  had,  as  the  penalty 
sf  their  sin,  to  witness  the  destruction  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  aiile. 

IV.  After  the  Captivity.  The  posiUon  Uken 
by  the  Levites  in  the  flist  movements  of  the  return 
fimn  Babylon  indicates  that  they  had  cherished  the 
traditions  and  maintained  the  practices  of  their 
tribe.  They,  we  may  believe,  were  those  who  were 
Bpedally  cal&sd  on  to  sing  to  their  oonqueron  one 
ef  the  songs  of  Zkm  {De  Wetts,  on  Ps.  ouxvii.)> 
It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  in  the  first  body  of 
ntnniing  exiles  they  are  present  in  a  dispropor- 
tionately small  number  (Ezr.  U.  36-42).  Those 
who  do  oome  take  their  old  parts  at  the  foundation 
and  dedication  of  the  second  Temple  (Ezr.  iii.  10, 
vL  18).  In  the  next  movement  under  Exra  their 
rrinrtanctft  (whatever  may  have  been  its  origin «) 
was  even  more  strongly  marked.  None  of  them 
presented  tliemselves  at  the  first  great  gathering 
(Esr.  viiL  15).  The  special  efibrts  of  Ezra  did  not 
succeed  in  bringing  together  more  than  38,  and 
their  plaoe  had  to  be  filled  by  220  of  the  Netiimim 
(ib.  20).^  Those  who  retunied  vrith  him  resumed 
their  functions  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  as 
teachers  and  interpreten  (Neh.  viii.  7),  and  those 
who  were  moat  active  in  that  work  were  foremost 
also  in  chanting  the  hymn-like  prayer  which  appears 
in  Neh.  ix.  as  the  faut  great  eflirt  of  Jewish  psalm- 
ody. They  are  recogni^  in  the  great  nationid  oove- 
nani,  nnd  the  oflbrings  and  tithes  whksh  were  their 
due  are  <moe  more  solemnly  secured  to  them  (Neh. 
X.  37-39).  Hiey  take  their  old  places  in  the  Tem- 
ple and  in  the  villages  near  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii. 
29),  and  are  present  in  full  array  at  the  great  feast 
of  the  Dedicatkm  of  the  WaU.  The  two  prophete 
who  were  active  at  the  time  of  the  Return,  Uaggai 
and  Zechariah,  if  they  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe, 
helped  it  forward  in  the  work  of  restoration.  The 
strongest  measuves  are  adopted  by  Nehemiah,  as 
before  by  Ezra,  to  guard  the  purity  of  their  blood 
fivm  the  oontaminaAion  of  mixed  mairii^^  (Ezr.  x. 
23) ;  and  they  are  made  the  special  guardians  of 
the  hoUneas  of  the  Sabbath  (Neh.  xiu.  22).  l*he 
last  prophet  of  the  O.  T.  sees,  ss  part  of  his  vision 
of  the  latter  days,  the  time  when  the  Lord  ^*  shall 
purify  the  sons  of  Levi "  (Mai.  iU.  3). 

The  guidance  of  the  O.  T.  bils  us  at  this  point, 
and  the  history  of  the  Levites  in  relation  to  the 
national  life  becomes  oonseqontly  a  matter  of  in- 
ference and  ooqjeeture.  The  synagogue  worship, 
then  originated,  or  receiving  a  new  development, 
WM  iiganized  irrespectively  of  them  [Stnagooub], 
and  thus  throughout  the  whole  of  Palestine  there 
were  means  of  instruction  in  the  Law  with  which 
they  were  not  oonnected.  This  would  tend  nat- 
■rally  to  diminish  their  peculiar  claim  on  the 
^Bvcrence  of  the  people;  but  where  a  priest  or 
Lente  was  present  in  the  synagogue  they  were  still 
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'  May  w  coujeotwe  that  Um  language  of  BniJel 
Wd  M  to  some  Jealousy  beiwwn  the  two  orders  ? 

b  There  Is  a  Jewish  tradition  (Soraohnslns,  JIIuAnu, 
Apco,  Ix.  10)  to  the  efteet  that,  as  a  puDlshmant  for 
Us  baekwanlnesB,  Bora  deprived  them  of  their  tithes, 
Ind  tnoflltarrsd  the  right  to  the  priests. 


entitled  to  some  kind  of  precedence,  and  ipedil 
sections  in  the  lessons  for  the  day  were  assigned  tf 
them  (lightfoot,  ffor.  Heb.  on  Katt.  iv.  23). 
During  the  period  that  followed  the  Captivity  they 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  so-called  Great 
Synagogue.  They,  with  the  priests,  theoretically 
constituted  and  practically  formed  the  minority  of 
the  permanent  Sanhedrim  (Maimonides  in  Light- 
foot,  Hot.  Htb.  on  Matt.  xxvi.  3),  and  as  such  had 
a  large  share  in  the  administration  of  justice  nren  in 
oapiUd  cases.  In  the  characteristic  feature  of  this 
period,  as  an  age  of  scribes  succeeding  to  an  age 
of  prophets,  they  too  were  likely  to  be  shann. 
The  training  and  previous  history  of  the  tribe  vronld 
predispose  them  to  attach  themsdves  to  the  new 
system  as  they  had  done  to  the  old.  They  accord- 
ingly may  hare  been  among  the  scribes  and  elden, 
who  accumulated  traditk>ns.  They  may  hare  at. 
taehed  themselves  to  the  sects  of  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees.^  But  in  proportion  as  they  thus  ao- 
quired  fiune  and  reputation  individually,  thdr  ftino* 
tions  as  Levites  became  subordinate,  and  they  were 
known  simply  as  the  inferior  ministen  of  the 
Temple,  lliey  take  no  prominent  part  in  the 
Maccatwean  struggles,  though  they  must  iiare  beso 
present  at  the  great  purification  of  the  Tempie. 

They  appear  but  seldom  in  the  history  of  the 
N.  T.  Where  we  meet  with  their  names  it  is  as 
the  type  of  a  formal  heartless  worship,  without 
sympathy  and  without  love  (Luke  x.  32).''  The 
same  pareble  indicates  Jericho  as  haring  become  — 
what  it  had  not  been  originally  (see  Josh,  zxi.,  1 
Chr.  ri.)  —  one  of  the  great  stations  at  which  tb^ 
and  the  priests  resided  (Lightfoot,  Cent,  Chora- 
graph,  c.  47).  In  John  i.  19  they  eppear  as  dele- 
gates of  the  Jews,  that  is  of  the  Sanliedrim,  coming 
to  inquire  into  the  credentials  of  the  Baptist,  and 
giving  utterance  to  their  own  Messianic  expecta* 
tions.  The  mention  of  a  Levite  of  Cyprus  in  Acts 
Iv.  36  shows  that  the  changes  of  the  previous 
oentury  had  carried  that  tribe  also  into  *<  the  dis- 
persed among  the  Gentiles.'*  The  conversion  of 
Barnabas  and  Mark  wu  probably  no  solitary  in« 
stance  of  the  reception  by  them  of  the  new  fiutb^ 
which  was  the  fulfillment  of  the  old.  If  *<  a  great 
company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to  the  fiuth  " 
(Acte  vi.  7),  it  is  not  too  bold  to  beUere  that  their 
influence  may  have  led  Lerites  to  follow  their  exam- 
ple; and  thus  the  old  psalms,  and  possibly  also  the 
old  chants  of  the  Temple-service,  might  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  agency  of  those  who  had  beso 
specially  trained  in  them,  to  be  the  inheritance  ot 
the  Christian  Church.  Later  on  in  the  history  of 
the  first  century,  when  the  Temple  had  received  Hs 
final  completion  under  the  younger  Agrippa,  we 
find  one  section  of  the  tribe  engaged  in  a  new 
movement.  With  that  strange  unconsciousneM  of 
a  coming  doom  which  so  often  marks  the  last  stage 
of  a  decaying  system,  the  singen  of  the  Tem^ 
thought  it  a  fitting  time  to  apply  for  the  right  of 
weving  the  same  linen  garment  as  the  priests,  and 
persuaded  the  king  that  the  concession  of  this 
privilege  would  be  the  glory  of  his  reign  (Joseph. 
AnL  XX.  8,  $  6).  The  other  Levites  at  the  same 
time  ariced  for  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  jobiing 


e  The  lUb  of  Joaephus  may  be  taken  as  an  ezampis 
of  the  edooatlon  of  the  higher  members  of  the  ordtf 
(Jes.  Vita,  0.  i.). 

d  •  Levites,  though  net  named,  an  rsforrad  *o  as  S 
Itaiple-poUoe  in  Luke  xzlL  62,  Aots  iv.  1,  anj  v.  H 
COArE*iv.J  H. 
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m  the  Temple  ohorusei,  from  which  hitherto  thej 
had  beea  excluded.^  The  destruction  of  the  Tem- 
|»le  10  soon  after  they  had  attained  the  object  of 
their  desirei  came  as  with  a  grim  irony  to  sweep 
awaj  their  occupation,  and  so  to  deprive  them  of 
tfmy  vestige  of  that  which  had  distinguished  them 
from  other  IsneliteB.  They  were  merged  in  the 
erowd  of  captives  that  were  scattered  over  the 
Roman  worid,  and  disappear  from  the  stage  of 
history.  The  Rabbinic  schools,  that  rose  oat  of 
the  ruins  of  the  Jewish  polity,  fostered  a  studied 
and  habitual  depreciation  of  Uie  Levite  order  as 
•ompared  with  their  own  teachers  (M*Caul,  Oid 
PtUhM^  p.  435).  Individual  fiunilies,  it  may  be, 
cherished  the  tradition  that  their  &thers,  as  priests 
cr  Leviisi,  had  taken  part  in  the  services  of  the 
Templet  If  thdr  claims  were  recognized,  they 
received  the  old  marlcs  of  reverence  in  the  worship 
ef  the  synagogue  (comp.  the  Regulations  of  the 
Crreat  Synagogue  of  London,  in  MargoIiouth*s 
Bittory  of  Jem  in  Grtai  Britain,  iii.  270),  took 
precedence  in  reading  the  lessons  of  the  day  (Light- 
loot,  Bur.  Beb.  on  Matt.  iv.  23),  and  pronounced 
the  blessing  at  the  dose  (Basnage,  BimL  de$  Jvifs, 
vi.  790).  Their  existence  was  acbiowledged  in  some 
of  the  laws  of  the  Christian  emperors  (Basnage, 
L  c).  The  tenacity  with  which  the  exUed  race 
dung  to  these  recollections  is  shown  in  the  prev- 
alence of  the  names  (Cohoa,  and  Levita  or  Levy) 
which  imply  that  those  who  bear  them  are  of  the 
sons  of  Aaron  or  the  tribe  of  Levi;  and  in  the 
eustom  which  exempts  the  flrst-bom  of  priestly  or 
Levite  flEunilies  from  the  payments  which  are  still 
<^bred,  in  the  case  of  others,  as  the  redemption  of 
the  first-bom  (Leo  of  Modena,  in  Picart's  Ore- 
momes  BeligieweM,  L  26 ;  Allen*s  Modem  Jvdaitm, 
p.  997).  In  the  mean  time  the  old  name  had  ae- 
qnired  a  new  signification.  The  early  writers  of 
the  Christian  Church  applied  to  the  later  hierarehy 
the  language  of  the  eariier,  and  gave  to  the  bishops 
and  presbyters  the  title  {Upus)  that  had  bdouged 
to  the  sons  of  Aaron;  whUe  the  deacons  were 
habitually  spoken  of  as  Leritcs  (Suieer,  Theg,  s.  v. 

The  extinctkm  or  absorption  of  a  tribe  which  had 
borne  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
was,  like  other  sudi  changes,  an  instance  of  the 
order  in  which  the  shadow  is  succeeded  by  the 
substance  —  that  which  is  decayed,  is  waxing  old, 
and  ready  to  vanish  away,  by  a  new  and  more 
living  organization.  It  had  done  its  work,  and  it 
had  lost  its  life.  It  was  bound  up  with  a  localised 
and  exclusive  worship,  and  had  no  place  to  occupy 
in  that  which  was  universal.  In  the  Christian 
Church  —  supposing,  by  any  eflfort  of  imagination, 
that  it  had  had  a  recognized  existence  in  it  —  it 
would  have  been  simply  an  impediment.  Looking 
at  the  long  history  of  whidi  the  outline  has  been 
hen  traced,  we  find  in  it  the  lisht  and  darkness, 
the  good  and  evil,  which  mingu  in  the  character 
of  most  corporate  or  caste  societies.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Lerites,  as  a  tribe,  tended  to  M  into  a 
fcrmal  worship,  a  narrow  and  exduuve  exaltation 

•  The  tone  of  Joaephus  Is  nottoeable  as  being  that 
sf  a  man  who  looked  on  the  change  mm  a  daogsroas 
hmovatioa.  As  a  priest,  he  saw  in  this  movMoent  of 
Jm  Levites  an  intmsioD  on  the  privileges  of  his 
seAv ;  and  this  was,  in  his  judgment,  one  of  the  sins 
whioli  brought  on  the  destraetion  of  the  cilj  and  the 
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of  themselves  and  of  their  country.  Ob  the  odM 
hand,  we  must  not  foi^get  that  tiiey  wen  dmeen, 
together  with  the  prie^ood,  to  bear  witness  of 
great  truths  which  might  otherwise  have  periabe4 
from  remembrance,  and  that  they  bon  it  veh 
through  a  long  succession  of  centuries.  To  mem- 
bers A  this  tribe  we  owe  many  separate  hooka  of 
the  0.  T.,  and  probably  also  in  great  measun  the 
preservation  of  the  whole.  The  hymna  which  they 
sung,  in  part  probably  the  music  of  whidi  they 
wen  the  originators,  have  been  peq^teatcd  in  the 
worship  of  tlw  Christian  Church.  In  the  conpany 
of  prophets  who  have  left  behind  them  no  vrrittcn 
records  they  appear  ocmspicuous,  united  by  otnnmoD 
work  and  oommon  Interests  with  the  prophetig 
order,  lliey  did  their  woik  as  a  national  cleHtg^ 
instruments  in  raising  the  people  to  a  hif^er  life, 
educating  them  in  the  knowledge  on  whidi  aD 
order  and  civilization  rest  It  is  not  often,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  that  a  religious  caste  or 
order  has  passed  away  with  more  dainia  to  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  mankind  than  the  tribe  of 
Leri. 

(On  the  sul{{eet  generally  may  be  conanttad,  ia 
addition  to  the  authorities  already  quoted,  Carpaov, 
Appar,  CriL  b.  i.  c  5,  and  Annotat. ;  SaalaefalxtB, 
ArchdoL  dtr  Bebr,  e.  78;  Miehadia,  Comm.  m 
Lam  of  Mom,  i.  art.  52.)  £.  H.  P. 

LBVITIOUS  (Knp»3X  the  fint  woi^  in  the 
booktgivmg  it  its  name:  AevFruc^y:  Ltmtiem: 

called  also  by  tiie  later  Jewi  D^3ri2)    n^Sn, 

"Lawof  tiie  priests ;»»  and  nS32"Ji?    iTnHn, 

M  Law  of  oflferings." 

CoHTKHTS.  —  The  book  eonsiBta  of  the  foDov- 
faig  prindpal  sections: 

I.  The  UwB  touching  saerifioes  (oo.  i-riL). 

II.  An  historical  section  oontaming,  first,  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (ch.  viiL); 
nest,  his  first  offfaring  fixr  himself  and  the  people 
(eh.  ix.);  and  lastiy,  the  destniotiOD  of  Nadab 
and  Abihu,  the  sons  oif  Aaron,  for  theur  preaump- 
tuous  ofiense  (eh.  x.). 

in.  The  laws  concerning  purity  and  imparity, 
and  the  appropriate  sacrifices  and  ordinaneea  te 
putting  away  impurity  (cc.  xL-xvi). 

lY.  Laws  chiefly  intended  to  mark  the  ac|Mn- 
tion  between  Israd  and  the  heathen  nationi  (ce. 
zvii.-xx.) 

y.  Laws  conceniing  the  priesta  (zzL,  zziL);  and 
certain  hdy  days  and  festivals  (xxiii.,  zzv.),  tD- 
gether  with  an  episode  (xxiv.).  The  section  extcDdi 
from  ch.  xxL  1  to  zxvi.  3. 

YL  Promisee  and  threats  (zxvi.  9-46). 

YII.  An  appendix  containing  the  lavs  conceni- 
ing vows  (xxvii.) 

I.  The  book  of  Exodos  condudes  with  the  ae- 
count  of  the  completion  of  the  tabenoacfe.  **  So 
Moses  finished  the  work,**  we  read  (xL  33):  and 
immediately  then  rests  upon  it  a  doud,  and  it  ii 


h  Dr.  Joseph  Wdff,lo  his  reeent  IVoedf  < 
niTif  (p.  8),  claims  his  deseent  from  this  tribe. 

e  In  the  Utemture  of  a  later  period  the 
BMets  OB  appUed  to  the  same  or  nearly  the 
no  longer,  however,  as  the  language  of  revnenee,  bif 
as  that  of  a  <7nieal  ooolempt  Ibr  the  less  worthy  pot 
tion  of  the  daigy  of  the  SogUdi  Ghoroh  (Jlaeawlaf 
Otf.  QrA«<a«d,iiLB7i 
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Pbd  with  the  glorj  of  JehovalL  From  the  tabor- 
Biefe,  thin  naSend  glorioui  bj  the  Divine  Pm- 
■lee,  imiei  the  h^eUtJon  eonteined  in  the  book  of 
Levitieai.  At  fint  God  epake  to  the  people  oat  of 
the  thonder  end  lightning  of  Sinai,  and  gave  them 
hii  holj  oommaBdments  by  the  hand  of  a  mediator. 
But  henoeforth  his  PKwnoe  ii  to  dwell  not  on  the 
■eeni  top  of  Sinai,  but  in  the  midst  of  his  people, 
both  in  thdr  wanderings  throogh  the  wilderness,  and 
sfterwards  in  the  Land  of  Promise.  Hence  the  first 
dinetions  whieh  Moses  reooiTes  after  the  work  is 
inished  have  reftrtnoe  to  the  ofibrings  whieh  were 
to  be  brought  to  the  door  of  the  Tabemaele.  As 
Jehovah  draws  near  to  the  people  in  the  Tabernacle, 
so  the  people  draw  near  to  Jehovah  in  the  oflbring. 
Without  ofiMngs  none  may  approach  Him.  The 
leguiaikms  resproting  the  sacriiftees  fall  into  three 
groups,  and  each  of  these  groups  again  consists  of 
a  decalogue  of  instructions.  Bertheau  has  observed 
that  tliis  principle  runs  through  all  the  Uws  of 
Moses.  They  aro  all  modeled  after  the  pattern  of 
the  ten  oommatidments,  so  that  each  distinct  sal^ect 
ef  h^glshitinn  is  always  tnated  of  under  ten  several 
SBaAnents  or  provisions. 

Baumgarten  in  his  CommetUnry  on  the  Penta- 
tatek,  has  adopted  the  arrangement  of  Bertheau,  as 
set  forth  in  his  8i§be»  Gn^tpen  da  Mo$,  JUchU.  On 
the  whole,  his  principle  seems  sound.  We  find  Bun- 
sen  acknowledging  it  in  part,  in  his  division  of  the 
lAth  elu4>ter  (see  bek>w).  And  though  we  cannot 
ahrmys  agree  with  Bertheau,  we  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  give  his  arrangement  as  suggestive 
at  least  of  the  main  structure  of  the  book. 

1.  The  first  group  of  regulations  (ce.  i.-iii.) 
deals  with  three  lands  of  offirings:  the  burnt^flbr- 

ii^  (nyi7),  the  meatK>fibnnga  (nn^D),  and 

the  thaok-oflMug  (D'^Dbl?  HST). 

L  His  buint^iiftring  (ch.  L)  in  three  sections. 
It  might  ha  either  (1)  a  male  without  l)]emish  from 

the  ksnk  Oi^^n  ID),  w.  »-0;  or  (2)  a  male 
without  blemish  ftom  the  Jloeke,  or  lesser  cattle 

OV^Sn),  VT.  10-18;  or  (3)  it  might  be  fowls,  an 
oflbring  of  toitle-doves  or  young  pigeons,  w.  14- 
17.  The  BubdivisioDS  aro  hero  marked  eleariy 
snoogU,  not  only  by  the  thrse  kutda  of  sacrifice, 
but  also  by  the  form  in  which  the  enactment  is 

put   Eaeh  begins  with  13nnp*-- DM,  «i  If  his 

sAring,'*    etc,   and    each    ends   with  nbl7 

mrrb  niira  m  ntfM.  «  an  oflMng  made 
by  iln,  of  a  sweet  savor  unto  Jehovah." 

The  next  group  (ch.  IL)  presents  many  moro 
(BiQonltJes.  Its  parts  aro  not  so  clearly  marked 
either  by  prominent  features  in  the  subject-matter, 
cr  by  the  more  technical  boundariee  of  certain  ini- 
tU  and  final  phrases.    We  hare  hero — 

iL  TbemeatK>flMng,orbkx)dlessolAringinfour 
ssetions:  (1)  in  its  uncooked  form,  consisting  of 
fine  flour  with  oil  and  frankinoense,  w.  1-8;  (9) 
in  its  cooked  form,  of  which  three  difierent  kinds 
vespeeified  —  baked  in  the  oven,  fried,  or  boiled 
▼V.  4-10;  (8)  the  prohibition  of  leaven,  and  the 
liroetton  to  use  salt  in  all  the  meat-oflbrings,  11-11 , 
(4)  the  oUation  of  first  fruits,  14-16.  This  at  leasb 


•  <<  Meat'*  Is  used  by  our  tfaoalatois  la  the 
tf  Aiod  nC  aay  kind,  wlietlMr  flsslk  or 
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seems  oo  the  iriiole  to  be  the  best  arrangement  ot 
the  group,  though  we  oflbr  it  with  some  heril^ 
tb». 

(a.)  Bertheau*s  arrangement  is  diflhrent  Hi 
divides  (1)  w.  1-4,  thus  including  the  meat<iflfar- 
ing  baked  in  the  oven  with  the  uncooked  oflbring; 

(3)  w.  6  and  6,  the  meat<oflbring  when  fried  in  tba 
pan;  (3)  w.  7-18,  the  meat-ofiering  when  boiled; 

(4)  vv.  14-16,  the  oflbrhig  of  the  fizst-ftiiits.  But 
this  is  obviously  open  to  many  olijeetions.  For,  first, 
it  is  exceedingly  arbitrary  to  connect  v.  4  with  w. 
1-3,  rather  than  with  the  verses  which  foUow.  Why 
should  the  meat-oflering  baked  in  the  oven  be  classed 
with  the  uncooked  meatroflering  rather  than  with 
the  other  two  which  were  in  different  ways  suj^ 
posed  to  be  dressed  with  fire?  Next,  two  of  tht 
divisions  of  the  chapter  are  clearly  marked  by  th« 
recurrence  of  the  fcnrmula,  **  It  is  a  thing  most  holy 
of  the  ofibrings  of  Jehovah  made  by  fire,"  w.  3  and 
10.  Lastly,  the  directions  in  vv.  11-18  apply  to 
every  form  of  meatrofiertng,  not  only  to  that  im- 
mediately preceding.  The  Masoretic  arrangement 
isin  fivesectk>ns:  w.  1-3;  4;  5,6;  7-13;  14-16. 

iii.  TbesAe/amm  — (tpesoe^fiering"  (A.  V.), 
or  thank-ofliving "  (Ewald),  (ch.  iii.)  ui  three 
sections.  Strictly  speaking  this  &Us  under  two 
heads:  first,  when  it  is  of  the  herd;  and  secondly, 
when  it  is  ojf  thejlock.  But  this  last  has  sgain  its 
subdivision ;  for  the  ofiering  when  of  the  flock  may 
be  either  a  kmb  or  a  goat.  Accordingly  the  three 
secttons  are,  w.  1-6;  7-11;  12-16.  Yer.  6  is  merely 
introductory  to  the  second  class  of  sacrifices,  and 
ver.  17  a  general  ooncluiion,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
laws.  This  concludes  the  fint  decakigue  of  the 
book. 

2.  Ch.  iv.,  V.  The  hws  ooneerning  the  sin- 
oflfering  and  ibe  trespass-  (or  guilt-)  oflMng. 

The  sin-ofiEbring  (chi^.  iv.)  is  treated  of  undsr 
four  specified  cases,  after  a  short  introduction  to  the 
whole  in  w.  1, 2 :  (1)  the  sin-ofllbring  for  the  priest, 
8-12;  (2)  for  the  whole  congregation,  13-21;  (8) 
for  a  ruler,  22-26;  (4)  for  one  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, 97-35. 

After  these  four  esses  bi  which  the  oiAring  is  to 
be  made  for  four  difierent  dasses,  there  ibilow  pro- 
visions respecting  three  several  kinds  of  transgrss- 
sion  for  which  atonement  must  be  made.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  these  should  be  ranked  under 
the  head  of  the  sin-ofiering  or  of  the  trespess  oflfef- 
ing  (see  Winer,  Bvob.).  We  may,  however,  follow 
B^heau,  Baumgarten,  and  Knobel,  in  rqpsrding 
them  as  special  inst.anoes  in  which  a  iM-oflfaring 
was  to  be  brought.  The  three  cases  are:  fint, 
when  any  one  h«us  a  curse  and  conceals  what  ha 
bean  (v.  1);  secondly,  when  anyone  touches  vrith- 
out  knowing  or  intending  it,  any  undean  thim 
(w.  2,  3);  kstly*  when  any  one  takes  an  oath  in- 
considerately (ver.  4).  For  each  of  these  cases  tha 
same  trespasaofftring,  ^  a  female  ttom  the  flock, 
a  lamb  or  kid  of  the  goats,"  is  appointed;  but  with 
that  mercifulness  which  characterizes  the  Mceala 
law,  express  provision  is  made  for  a  less  oostly  oflbr- 
ing where  the  oflbrer  is  poor. 

The  decalogue  is  then  completed  by  tha  thrse 
regulations  respecting  the  guiitK>flbring  (or  trss- 
pass-oflbring):  first,  when  any  one  sins  >*  through 
ignorance  in  the  holy  things  of  Jehovah  '*  (w.  14- 
16);  next,  when  a  person  without  knowing  it 
u  commits  any  of  these  things  which  are  foibiddoB 
to  be  done  by  the  commandments  of  Jehovah  ** 
(17-19);  lastly,  when  a  man  lies  and  swean  felss^ 
eooeemhig  that  which  was  intrusfiad  to  him,  tto 
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(vT.  90-28).«  Thii  decalofipe,  like  the  preoeding 
Nie,  has  iU  cheracteriitio  words  and  ezpressiont. 
The  prominent  word  which  introduces  so  many 

ttf  the  enactments,  is  tt^P.?,  ^*80ul "  (see  It.  2,  87, 
rr.  1,  2,  4,  15, 17,  yi.  2)';  and  the  phrase,  "  if  a 
■oul  shall  sin  *'  (It.  2),  is,  with  occasional  variations 
haying  an  equivalent  meaning,  the  distinctive  {duase 
of  the  section. 

As  in  the  fbnner  decalogue,  the  nature  of  the 
oflferings,  so  in  this  the  person  and  the  nature  of 
the  offense  are  the  chief  ftatures  in  the  several  stat- 
■tcs. 

8.  CL.  yi.,  yii.  Naturally  npon  the  law  of  sac- 
rifices follows  the  law  of  the  priests*  duties  when 
they  ofier  the  sacrifices.  Hence  we  find  Moses  di- 
neied  to  addruss  himself  immediately  to  Aaron  and 
Us  sons  (ri.  2,  18  »  ri.  9,  25,  A.  V.). 

In  this  group  the  dififarent  kinds  of  ofi^ngs  are 
named  in  nearly  the  same  order  as  in  the  two  pre- 
seding  decak>gues,  except  that  the  ofiering  at  the 
eonseoration  of  a  priest  follows,  instead  of  the  thank- 
olftring,  immediately  after  the  meat-oflfering,  which 
It  resembles;  and  the  thank-ofiering  now  appears 
after  the  trespasa-oflbring.  There  are  therefore,  in 
an,  six  kinds  of  offering;  and  in  the  case  of  each  of 
these  the  priest  has  his  distinct  duties.  Bertheau 
has  very  ingeniously  so  distributed  the  enactments 
in  which  these  duties  are  prescribed  as  to  arrange 
ihem  all  in  five  decalogues.  We  will  briefly  indi> 
eate  his  ammgement. 

8.  (a.)  ^  This  is  the  law  of  the  bumtpoffering  ** 
(ri.  9;  A.  v.),  in  five  enactments,  each  vene  (vy. 
9-13)  containing  a  separate  enactment. 

(6.)  «*  And  this  is  the  kw  of  the  meat-ofl^ng  " 
(ver.  14),  again  in  five  enactments,  each  of  which  is, 
as  before,  contained  in  a  single  vene  (vv.  4-18). 

4.  The  next  decalogue  is  contained  in  yy.  19-30. 
(a.)  Verse  19  is  merely  introductory;  then  fol- 

kyw,  in  five  verses,  five  distinct  directions  with  re- 
gard to  the  oflbring  at  the  time  of  the  consecration 
of  the  priests,  the  first  in  ver.  20,  the  next  two  in 
ver.  21,  the  fourth  in  the  former  part  of  ver.  22, 
and  the  last  in  the  latter  part  of  ver.  22  and  ver.  23. 
(6.)  *«  This  is  the  law  of  the  sin-offMng  **  (ver. 
25).  Then  the  five  enactments,  each  in  one  verse, 
except  that  two  verses  (27,  28)  are  given  to  the 
thinl. 

5.  The  third  decalogie  is  contained  in  ch.  vii. 
I-IO,  the  kws  of  the  trespass-ofl^uring.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  a  misgiring  as  to  the  soundness 
of  Bertheau*8  system  when  we  find  him  making  the 
words  ^t  It  is  most  holy,**  in  ver.  1,  the  first  of  the 
tm  enactments.  This  he  is  obliged  to  do,  as  yy. 
8  and  4  evidently  form  but  one. 

6.  The  fourth  decalogue,  after  an  introductory 
Terse  (ver.  11),  is  contained  in  ten  verses  (12-21) 

7.  The  last  decalogue  consists  of  certun  general 
aws  about  the  fat,  the  blood,  the  wave-breast,  etc., 
and  is  comprised  again  in  ten  verses  (28-83),  the 
wses  as  nefore  marking  the  divisions. 

The  chapter  closes  with  a  brief  historical  notice 
3f  the  &ct  that  these  several  commands  were  giyen 
lo  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  (vy.  85-38). 

IL  Cn.  viii.,  ix.,  x.  This  section  is  entirely 
historical.  «n  ch.  viii.  we  have  the  account  ot 
the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  by  Moses 
before  the  whole  congregation.  They  are  washed; 
he  is  arrayed  in  the  priertly  vestments  and  anointed 

•  In  the  VngUsh  Tenlon  this  Is  ch.  yi.  1-7.  This 
■  0Bl7  out  of  those  instancM  In  which  Um 
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with  the  holy  oQ;  his  sonsaZao  am  anayed  is  tl 
garmeots,  and  the  various  olRrings  appointfed 
offered.  In  eh  ix.  Aaron  offers,  eight  days  after  his 
consecration,  his  first  offering  for  himself  and  ths 
people:  this  oompriaes  forhimself  a  sin-aod  bimii* 
ofllering  (1-14),  for  the  prople  a  ain-oflering,  a 
bumt^offbring  and  a  peace-  (or  thank-)  offering.  He 
blesses  the  people,  and  fire  comes  down  from  heaveo 
and  oonsumes  the  burnt-offering.  C3i.  z.  tells  hem 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aanm,  eager  to 
ogoy  the  privileges  of  their  new  office,  and  perhapa 
too  mach  elated  by  its  dignity,  forgot  or  despised 
the  restrictions  by  which  it  was  fenced  ronnd  (Ex. 
XXX.,  7,  etc.),  and  daring  to  ^« offer  strange  fire  ba 
fore  Jehovah,**  perished  beoaose  of  th^  presump 
tion. 

With  the  house  of  Aaron  began  this  wickedneM 
in  the  sanctoaiy;  with  them  therefore  began  also 
the  divine  pnnishment.  Very  touching  is  the  story 
which  follows.  Aaron,  though  forbidden  to  monra 
his  loss  (yy.  6,  7),  will  not  eat  the  sui-ofifaring  In 
the  holy  place;  and  when  rebuked  by  Moaes,  pleada 
in  his  defense,  **  Such  things  have  befoUen  me;  and 
if  I  had  eaten  the  sin-offering  to-day,  shonU  it  hav* 
been  accepted  in  the  sight  of  Jciiovah?**  And 
Moses,  the  lawgiver  and  tiie  judge,  admits  the  plea, 
and  honors  the  natural  feeling  of  the  iather*s  heart, 
even  when  it  leads  to  a  riolation  of  the  letter  of  tha 
divine  commandment. 

in.  Cc.  xi..xyi.  The  first  seven  decakgnca  had 
reference  to  the  pntUng  away  of  guilL  By  the  ap- 
pointed sacrifices  the  separation  between  man  and 
God  was  healed.  The  next  seven  concern  themsdvva 
with  the  putting  away  of  m^Mriig.  That  oc.  xL~ 
XV.  hang  together  so  as  to  form  one  series  of  han 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Besidee  that  they  treat 
of  kiitdred  subjects,  they  have  their  eharacterktia 

words,    KDtd,  nHQt3,   «<  andean,'*    **nnBliM 

ness,**  *1^ntD,  nnt^,  M  clean,'*  which  Pteat  in  al- 
most eyery  verse.  The  only  question  is  about  ch. 
xri.,  which  by  its  opening  is  connected  immediately 
with  the  occurrence  related  in  ch.  x.  Historically 
it  would  seem  therefore  that  ch.  xri.  ought  to  hay« 
followed  ch.  x.  And  as  this  order  ia  neglected, 
it  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  some  other 
principle  of  arrangement  than  that  of  historieni 
sequence  has  been  adopted.  This  we  find  in  the 
solemn  significance  of  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement. 
The  high-priest  on  that  day  made  atonement,  **  be- 
cause of  the  vncUnimeu  of  the  children  of  Isne!, 
and  because  of  their  transgressions  in  all  their 
sins  **  (xri.  16),  and  he  >«  reconciled  the  holy  pkoa 
and  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  the 
altar**  (ver.  20).  Delivered  from  their  guilt  and 
cleansed  from  thttr  poUutlons,  frnm  that  day  for- 
ward the  children  of  Israel  entered  upon  a  new  and 
holy  life.  This  was  typified  both  by  the  ordinance 
that  the  bullock  and  the  goat  for  the  lin-offteinp 
were  burnt  without  the  camp  (ver.  27),  and  also  b> 
the  sending  away  of  the  goat  laden  with  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  people  into  Ihe  wi]d«smess.  Henee  ch. 
xri.  seems  to  stand  most  fitly  at  the  end  of  this  aee> 
ond  group  of  seven  decaloguee. 

It  has  reference,  we  believe,  not  only  (as  Bsr> 
thean  supposes)  to  the  putting  away,  as  by  one 
solemn  act,  of  all  those  undeannesses  mentaoned  li 
cc.  xi.-xy.,  and  for  which  the  variona  expiatkni 


marvels  at  the  psrvwslly  dlspl^ed  fai  the  di 
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flfel  HuMuringw  thsre  appointed  were  temponry  and 
iwiitoieDt;  bat  alio  to  the  making  atonement,  in 
die  aenie  of  biding  sin  or  putting  away  ita  guilt. 
For  not  only  do  we  find  the  idea  of  ekanaing  aa 
bom  defilement,  iut  hi  mora  prominently  the  idea 

of  fooonoiliatiin?-  The  often  repeated  word  ^03, 
"to  cover,  to  atone,**  ia  the  great  word  of  the 
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1.  The  fint  deealpguB  in  this  gnmp  refers  to 
clean  and  nndean  fleSu  Five  claaees  of  animals 
sn  pronounced  unclean.  The  first  four  enaetments 
dselare  what  animals  may  and  may  not  be  eaten, 
vhether  (1)  beasU  of  the  earth  (9-8),  or  (2)  fishes 
(»-lft),  or  (3)  birds  (13-20),  or  (4)  creeping  things 
with  wings.  The  next  four  are  intended  to  guard 
against  pollution  by  contact  with  the  carcase  of 
any  of  these  animals;  (5)  vr.  94-36;  (6)  vy.  27, 
28;  (7)  TT.  29-88;  (8)  yr.  39,  iO.  The  ninth  and 
tenth  apecify  the  last  daas  of  animals  which  are 
undaan  for  food,  (9)  tt.  41,  42,  and  forbid  any 
other  kind  of  pollution  by  meana  of  them,  (10)  w. 
43-45.  Vy.  46  and  47  are  merely  a  concluding 
summary. 

2.  Ch.  ziL  Women*a  purification  in  childbed. 
The  whole  of  thia  chapter,  according  to  Bertheau, 
eonatitutes  the  first  law  of  this  decalogue.  The 
remaining  nine  are  to  be  found  in  the  next  chapter, 
which  treata  of  the  signs  of  leprosy  in  man  and  in 
garmenta.  (2)  yy.  1-8 ;  (3)  yy.  9-17 ;  (4)  yy.  18-23 ; 
(5)  yy.  24-28;  (6)  yy.  29-37;  (7)  vy.  38,  39; 
(8)  yy.  40-41;  (9)  yy.  42-46;  (10)  yy.  47-69. 
Ihia  anangement  of  the  several  sections  is  not  lUto- 
gether  free  from  objection;  but  it  is  certainly 
sapported  by  the  chanctaristic  mode  in  which  each 
section   opem.      Thus,    for  instance,  oh.  xii.  2 

bigms  with  7*^"!T0  ^?  Hq^H;  ch.  ziU.  2,  with 

rprr  ^3  DT^'ytr.  9, 7vr\n  •»?  nn^  vs, 

and  80  on,  the  same  order  bdng  always  observed, 

the  subat  being  phoed  first,  then  ^S,  and  then  the 
verb,  except  only  in  yer.  42,  where  the  sobst.  is 
placed  after  the  verb. 

8.  Ch.  xiy.  1-32.  «*The  Uw  of  the  leper  hi 
the  day  of  his  cleansing,'*  i.  e.  the  law  which  the 
prieti  is  to  observe  in  purifying  the  leper.  Tlie 
priest  ia  mentioned  in  ten  verses,  each  of  which 
b^gina  one  of  the  ten  sections  of  this  law:  w.  8, 
4,  ft,  11, 12,  14,  16, 16,  19,  2D.     In  each  instance 

tha  word  inbn  is  preceded  by  ^  consecut  with 
the  perfect.    It  is  true  that  in  ver.  3,  and  also  in 

'.  14,  the  word  ]nb71  occurs  twice;  but  ui  both 

there  is  MS.  authority,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Vulg.  and  Arab,  versions  for  the  absence  of  the 
seecod.  Verses  21-32  may  be  regarded  as  a  sup- 
plemental provision  in  caaes  where  the  leper  is  too 
poor  to  bring  the  required  oflbring. 

4.  Ch.  xiy.  33-67.  The  leprosy  in  a  house, 
(t  ia  not  BO  easy  here  to  trace  the  arrangement  no- 
ticed in  ao  many  other  laws.  There  are  no  charao- 
teristie  irords  or  phrases  to  guide  us.  BerUieau^s 
division  is  as  follows:  (1)  yy.  34,  36;  (2)  yy.  36, 
87;  (3)  ver.  38;  (4)  yer.  39;  (5)  ver.  40;  (6)  vy. 
41,  42;  (7)  yy.  43-45.  Then  is  usual  follows  a 
short  summary  which  cloaea  the  statute  'M>noemuig 
leprosy,  w.  64-57. 

ft.  Ch.  zy.  1-15.  6.  Ch.  zy.  16-31  The  kw 
of  nndeanness  by  issue,  etc.,  in  two  decaloguea. 
Tha  division  is  clearly  marked,  as  Bertheau  ob- 
by  the  form  of  cleansing,  which  is  ao  exit^.t)*' 
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similar  in  the  two  principal  cases,  and  which 
each  series,  (1)  w.  13-16;  (2)  vy.  28-^.  Wa 
again  give  his  arrangement,  though  ure  do  no4 
profeas  to  regard  it  as  in  all  reapecta  satisfeetory. 

6.  (1)  yy.  2,  3;  (2).  ver.  4;  (3)  ver.  6;  (4)  ver. 
6;  (6)  ver.  7;  (6)  ver.  8;  (7>  ver.  9;  (8)  nr.  10; 

(9)  yy.  11,  12 ;-~  these  Bertlieau  considers  as  one 
enactment,  because  it  is  another  iray  of  saying  that 
either  the  tnan  or  thing  which  the  unclean  person 
touches  is  unclean;  but  on  the  samo  principle  yv 
4  and  6  might  just  as  well  form  one  enactment  ^ 

(10)  yy.  18-16. 

7.  (1)  ver.  16;  (2)  ver.  17;  (3)  ver.  18;  (4)  ver. 
19;  (5)  ver.  20;  (6)  ver.  21;  (7)  ver.  22;  (8)  vor. 
23;  (9)  ver.  24;  (10)  vy.  28-80.  In  order  to 
complete  this  arrangement,  he  considers  verses 
25-27  as  a  kind  of  supplemenlary  enactment  pro  • 
vided  for  an  irreguhur  undeannesa,  leaving  it  aa 
quite  uncertam  however  whether  this  was  a  later 
addition  or  not.  Verses  32  and  33  form  merely 
the  same  general  concluaion  which  we  have  had 
before  in  xiv.  64-^7. 

The  hat  decakgue  of  the  second  group  of  seven 
decak>gue8  is  to  be  found  in  ch.  xvi.,  which  treata 
of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement.  The  Law  itself  ia 
oontai^  in  yy.  1-28.  The  remaining  verses, 
29-34,  consist  of  an  exhortation  to  its  careful  ob* 
servance.  In  the  act  of  atonement  three  persona 
are  concerned.  The  high-priest  — in  this  instance 
Aaron ;  the  man  who  leads  away  the  goat  for  Azaael 
into  the  wilderness;  and  he  who  bums  the  skin, 
flesh,  and  dung  of  the  buUock  and  goat  of  the 
sin-offering  without  the  camp,  llie  two  last  have 
special  purifications  assigned  thera;  the  fint  be- 
cause he  has  touched  the  goat  laden  with  the 
guilt  of  Israel;  the  last  because  he  has  come  in 
contact  with  the  sin-offering.  The  9th  and  10th 
enactments  prescribe  what  these  purifications  ara, 
each  of  them  ooncluduig  with  the  same  formubi: 

njrWn  V^J  HI3;  13  ''::qW"I,  and  henci 
distinguished  from  each  other,  llie  duties  of  Aaron 
eousequently  ought,  if  the  division  into  decads  is 
correct,  to  be  comprised  in  dght  enactments.  Now 
the  name  of  Aaron  is  repeated  eight  times,  and  in 

six  of  these  it  is  preceded  by  the  perfect  with  1 
consecut.  as  we  observed  was  the  case  before  when 
'*  the  priest  *'  vras  the  proraineut  figure.  Accord- 
ing to  this  then  the  decsik^gue  will  stand  thus :  — 
(1)  rer.  2,  Aaron  not  to  enter  the  Holy  Place  at 
all  times;  (2)  mr.  3-6,  MTith  what  sacrifices  and  in 
what  dress  Aaron  is  to  enter  the  Holy  Place;  (3) 
yy.  6,  7,  Aaron  to  offer  <he  bullock  for  hiraself,  and 
to  set  the  two  goats  before  lehovah;  (4)  [ver.  8,] 
Aaron  to  cast  lots  on  Uio  two  goats;  (6)  w.  9,  10, 
Aaron  to  ofier  the  goat  on  which  the  lot  falls  for 
Jehovah,  and  to  send  aviay  the  goat  for  Azaieel  into 
the  wilderness;  (6)  w.  11-19,  Aaron  to  sprinkle  the 
blood  both  of  the  buUock  and  of  the  goat  to  make 
atonement  for  himself,  for  his  house,  and  for  the 
whole  congregation,  as  also  to  purify  the  altar  of 
incense  with  the  blood;  (7)  w.  20-22,  Aaron  to 
lay  his  hands  on  the  living  goat,  and  confess  over 
it  all  the  sins  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  (8)  w. 
23-25,  Aaron  after  this  to  take  off  his  linen  gar- 
ments, bathe  himself  and  put  on  his  priestly  gar- 
ments, and  then  oflk  his  burnt-offering  and  tlwt 
of  the  congregation;  (9)  ver.  26,  The  man  by 
whom  the  goat  is  sent  into  the  wilderness  lo 
purify  himself;  (10)  vy.  27,  28,  What  is  to  be 
done  by  him  who  bums  the  sin-oflfering  withool 
the  camp. 
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We  have  now  raicbed  the  greet  oeotnl  point  of 
Ihe  book.  All  going  before  wu  bat  e  prapention 
fcr  thie.  INro  greet  tnithe  have  been  eitebUehed: 
Ant,  that  God  can  only  be  approached  by  meena  of 
appointed  •ecriiioei;  next,  that  man  In  natun  and 
lUe  ia  fiill  of  pollution,  which  niuat  be  deanaed. 
And  now  a  third  ii  taught,  namely,  that  not  by 
•everU  deauiingi  for  letend  aina  and  pollotkmc 
ean  guilt  be  put  away.  The  aeveral  acta  of  ain 
an  but  ao  many  manifeatationa  of  the  aiuftil  nature. 
For  thia,  therefore,  alao  niuat  atonement  be  made; 
one  aolemn  act,  which  ahall  cover  all  tranagreaaiona, 
and  turn  away  God*a  righteotu  diapleaaun  from 
larael. 

IV.  Co*  xvii.-xx.  And  now  larael  ia  reminded 
that  it  ia  the  holy  nation.  Hie  great  atonement 
•flfered,  it  ia  to  enter  upon  a  new  lifo.  It  ia  a 
aeparate  nation,  aanctified  and  aet  apart  for  the 
Mnriee  of  God.  It  may  not  therefore  do  after 
the  abominationa  of  the  heathen  by  whom  it  ia 
iurrounded.  Here  oonaequently  we  find  thoae  lawa 
and  ordinancea  which  eapeciaJly  diatinguiah  the 
nation  of  Israel  from  all  other  nationa  of  the 
earth. 

Here  again  we  may  trace,  aa  before,  a  group  of 
eefen  decaloguaa.  But  tlie  aeveral  decaloguea  are 
not  ao  clearly  marlced;  nor  are  the  characieriatic 
phraaea  and  the  introductiona  and  oonduaiona  ao 
oommon.  In  eh.  sviiL  there  are  twenty  enact- 
nienta,  and  in  oh.  xiz.  thirty.  In  ch.  xvii.,  on 
the  ciher  hand,  there  are  only  six,  and  in  ch.  xx. 
there  are  fourteen.  Aa  it  ia  quite  manifeat  that  the 
enactmeiita  in  ch.  xriii.  are  entirely  aepaiated  by 
a  freah  introduction  from  thoae  in  ch.  xvii.,  Ber^ 
theau,  in  order  to  preaen'e  the  usual  arrangement 
of  the  huvs  in  decaloguea,  would  traiiapoae  thia 
chapter,  and  place  it  after  ch.  xix.  He  ob- 
aerrea,  that  Ihe  hwa  in  oh.  xvii.,  and  thoae  in 
eh.  XX.  1-0,  are  aldn  to  one  another,  and  may 
very  well  oonatatute  a  aingle  decalogue;  and,  what 
ia  of  more  importance,  that  the  words  hi  xviii.  1^ 
form  the  natural  introduction  to  thia  whole  group 
of  kwa:  "  And  Jehovah  apake  unto  Moses,  saying, 
Bpeak  unto  the  children  of  larael,  and  aay  unto 
them,  I  am  Jehovah  your  God.  After  the  dolnga 
ef  the  hnd  of  Egypt,  wherein  ye  dwelt,  ahall  ye 
not  do:  and  after  the  doinga  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
whither  I  bring  you,  ahall  ye  tiot  do:  neither  ahall 
le  walk  in  their  ordinancea,**  eto. 

There  is,  however,  a  point  of  eonnectkm  be- 
^ween  ce.  xvii.  and  xviii.  which  muat  not  be  over- 
looked, and  which  seema  to  indicate  that  their  poai- 
tion  in  our  present  text  is  the  right  one.  All  the 
aix  enaetmenta  in  eh.  xvii.  (vv.  3-5,  w.  6,  7,  w. 
8,  9,  w.  10-12,  w.  13,  14,  ver.  15)  bear  upon  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  tlie  aacrifioe  lo  Jebovah  aa 
eompared  with  the  aaerifioea  oflered  to  fidae  goda. 
It  would  seem  too  that  it  was  necessary  to  guard 
againat  any  license  to  idolatnma  practioea,  which 

•  The  loterpnUtion  of  ver.  18  has  of  late  been  the 
ial|)eet  of  so  much  dlsciuMioii,  that  we  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  aay  a  word  upon  it,  even  In  a  work 
which  ezdudM  all  dogmatic  controversy.  The  ren- 
dering of  the  English  YersiOD  la  supported  by  a  whole 
catena  of  authorities  of  the  first  rank,  as  may  be 
aaan  by  raAreuce  to  Dr.  M'Oaol^s  pamphlet,  The  An- 
tisnt  Interpretation  of  Letfitieus  XVI 11.  16,  fro.  We 
may  Azrth«r  remark,  that  the  whole  controversy,  ao 
•tf  aa  the  Scriptural  question  la  concerned,  might 
kave  been  avoided  If  the  Ohuroh  had  but  acted  In  the 
apMt  of  Luther's  golden  words :  "  Ad  rem  venkuntw 
ins  Moasm  esse  woKmun.  vlxSase  anlsm  pcf- 
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might  peadbly  be  drawn  from  the  aeDdni^  bf  tka 
goat  for  Axaael  into  the  wiUenieaa  [Axovaiuan; 
Day  or],  eapedatty  perhapa  againat  the  I^gyptiam 
custom  of  appeashig  the  Evil  Spirit  of  the  wihle^ 
neaa  and  avertbg  hia  malice  (Hen{^teobeq^  Ifott 
«.  JCgiptm^  p.  178;  Movera,  PlUhugUr^  L  868). 
To  thia  there  may  be  an  alluaioo  in  ver.  7.  Per- 
hapa  however  it  ia  better  and  more  ample  to 
regard  the  enaetmenta  in  theae  two  chaptera  (with 
Bunasn,  Bibeboerk,  9te  Abth.,  Ite  Hi.  p.  346)  aa 
directed  againat  two  prevalent  heathen  practieea, 
the  eating  of  blood  and  fomicatioo.  It  la  remark- 
able, aa  ahowing  how  intimately  moral  and  ritoal 
obaervancea  were  blended  together  in  the  Jewiah 
mind,  that  abatinence  **from  blood  and  thingi 
atrangled,  and  fornication,**  waa  kud  down  by  tfai 
Apoatlea  aa  the  only  oonditkm  of  communion  to  be 
required  of  Gentile  oonverta  to  Chriatlanity.  Belbn 
we  quit  thia  chapter  one  obeervation  may  be  made. 
Hie  rendering  of  the  A.  Y.  in  ver.  11,  "for  it  ia 
the  bk)od  that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  aoiil,** 
ahonld  be  "for  it  ia  the  bk)od  that  maketh  an  atone- 
ment bg  means  qf  the  ^e.**  Thia  la  important. 
It  ia  not  blood  merely  aa  auch,  but  bkwd  aa  haviqg 
in  it  the  principle  of  life  that  God  aocepU  in  eacti- 
fice.  For  by  thua  giring  vicarioualy  the  lifo  of  the 
dumb  animal,  the  ainner  oonfeaaea  that  hia  own  " 
ia  forfeit. 

In  ch.  xviii.,  after  the  introduction  to 
we  have  already  alluded,  w.  1-5,  —and  in  whieh 
God  dahna  obeiElienee  on  the  douUe  ground  thai 
He  ia  larael'a  God,  and  that  to  keep  hia  com* 
mandmenta  ia  life  (ver.  5),^  there  follow  twenty 
enaetmenta  concerning  unlawfbl  marriagee  and  m- 
natural  luata.  The  £at  ten  are  contained  one  in 
each  verae,  w.  6-15.  The  next  ten  range  themeehw 
in  like  manner  with  the  venea,  except  that  w.  17 
and  23  contain  each  two.^  Of  the  twenty  the  first 
fourteen  are  alike  in  form,  aa  well  aa  in  the  repeated 

Oh.  sic.  Three  deeafoguea,  introduced  by  the 
worda,  "  Ye  ahall  be  holy,  for  I  Jehovah  yoor  (Sod 
am  holy,**  and  ending  with,  **  Te  ahall  obeerve  al 
my  atatutea,  and  att  my  Judgments,  and  do  them. 
I  am  Jehovah.**  The  laws  here  are  of  a  verf 
mixed  charaeter,  and  many  of  them  a  repetitaoai 
manly  of  previoua  lawa.  Of  the  three  decakgnea, 
the  firat  ia  eompriaed  bi  w.  3-13,  and  may  be  thni 
diatributed :  (1)  ver.  3,  to  honor  fether  and  mother; 
(2)  ver.  3,  to  keep  the  Sebbath;  (3)  ver.  4,  not  to 
turn  to  idols;  (4)  ver.  4,  not  to  make  molten  goda 
(theae  two  enaetmenta  being  aeparated  on  the  aama 
principle  aa  the  firat  and  aMond  oommandmenta  ef 
the  Gnat  Decalogue  or  Two  TaUea);  (5)  vr.  5-6. 
of  thank-ofleringa;  (6)  w.  9,  10,  of  gleaning;  (7) 
ver.  ll,nottoatttlorlie;  (8)ver.  12,  not.  toaweai 
fiUsely ;  (9)  ver.  13,  not  to  defraud  one'  a  ueighbot  i 
(10)  ver.  13,  the  wagea  of  him  that  ia  huwi,  etc* 


ulo  Judaloo,  Dec  obUgavl  noa  leglbua  Ollaa.  Idac 
quidqnid  ex  Moae  at  leglalatore  nisi  Idem  ex  legibw 
nostria,  «.  g.  naiuiaUbua  at  poUticls  probetor,  non  edp 
mlttamns,  nee  confhndamos  totius  orbla  poUtka.**  ~ 
Brie/e,  De  Wette*s  edit.  Iv.  806. 

b  It  Is  not  a  little  rsmatkable  that  six  of 
enactmeDts  should  only  be  repetitions,  for  the 
part  In  a  shorter  fonn,  of  commandments  rwi^staei 
In  the  Two  Tables.  Thb  can  only  be  accounted  fee 
by  lemembering  the  grsat  ot^cct  of  this  aaoaco,  whM 
Is  to  vsmind  lanel  that  It  ki  a  aeparate  nation,  Ife 
laws  being  expressly  fkamad  to  be  a  fimoe  and  a  hedp 
aboot  lt|  kaeflBf  It  frum  profeae  contact  wtth  tfea 
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The  noA  decalogue,  yr.  14-25,  Bertliceu  ar- 
tinu:  ver.  14,  ver.  l\  ver.  16a,  Ter.  166, 
17,  Tor.  18,  Ter.  19((,  ver.  196,  rr.  30-32. 
vr.  23-25.  We  object,  however,  to  making  the 
vcads  in  19a,  '^Te  thaL  keep  my  itatuiee,*'  a 
npaiate  enactment  There  ii  no  reaaon  ibr  this. 
A  mneh  better  plan  would  be  to  conaider  ver.  17 
If  eonaiating  of  two  enactmenta,  wliich  ia  manifestly 
Iks  case. 

Hie  third  deeal(^gue  may  be  thus  distributed :  — 
ver.  26a,  ver.  266,  ver.  27,  ver.  28,  ver.  29,  ver.  90, 
fv.  81,  ver.  92,  ver.  83,  ver.  84,  w.  35,  36. 

We  have  thus  found  five  decalogues  in  this 
group.  Berthean  completes  the  number  seven  by 
Imsposing,  as  we  lutve  seen,  ch.  xvii.,  and  placing 
It  Immediately  before  eh.  xx.  He  also  transfen 
fv.  27  of  oh.  xz.  to  wliat  he  oonsiden  its  proper 
phea,  namely,  after  ver.  6.  It  must  be  confessed 
Ihal  tha  enactment  in  ver.  27  stands  very  awkwardly 
St  the  end  of  the  chapter,  completely  isolated  as 
it  ia  from  all  other  enactments;  for  w.  22-26  are 
the  natural  conclusion  to  this  whole  section.  But 
sdmittiiig  this,  another  di£Bculty  remains,  that  ao- 
eonling  to  him  the  7th  decalogue  begins  at  ver. 
10.  and  another  transposition  is  necessary,  so  that 
w.  7,  8,  may  stand  after  ver.  9,  and  so  conclude 
the  preoeding  series  of  ten  enactments.  It  is  better 
perlwps  to  abandon  the  search  for  complete  sym- 
metry than  to  adopt  a  method  so  violent  in  order 
to  obtain  it. 

It  shooki  be  observed  that  di.  zviii.  6-23  and 
ell.  XX.  10-21  stand  in  this  rdation  to  one  an- 
other; that  the  Utter  declares  the  penalties  attached 
to  the  tnuMgrussion  of  many  ot  the  oommandroentu 
given  in  the  former.  But  though  we  may  not  be 
able  to  Iraoe  seven  decalogues,  in  accordance  with 
Che  theory  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  in 
ee.  x:vii.>xx.  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
fonn  a  distinet  section  of  themselves,  of  which  xx. 
22-26  is  the  proper  conclusion. 

Like  the  other  sections  it  has  some  characteristic 
I  ipi lesions:    (a.)  ^^Ye  shall  keep  my  judgments 

and  my  statutes'*   O0|9n,  ^tD^tpD),   occurs 

zviii.  4,  5,  26,  xiz.  37,  xx.  8,  22,  but  is  not  met 
with  either  in  the  preceding  or  the  following  cliap- 
tens.  (6.)  The  oonstanUr  recurring  phrases,  "  I 
am  Jehovah; "  «« i  am  Jehovah  your  God; "  *^  Be 
ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy; "  **  I  am  Jehovah  which 
hallow  you."  In  the  earlier  sections  this  pbrase- 
efegy  is  only  found  in  Lev.  xi.  44,  45,  and  Ex. 
nxL  13.  In  the  section  which  follows  (xxi-xxv.) 
it  ia  much  mors  common,  this  section  being  in  a 
gnat  measure  a  continuation  of  the  preoeding. 

Y.  We  oome  now  to  the  last  group  of  decalogues 
—  that  contained  in  cc.  xxi.-xxvi.  2.  The  sub- 
leets  comprised  in  these  enactments  are — First,  the 
personal  purity  of  the  priests.  They  may  not  de- 
fae  themselves  for  the  dead ;  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ten  must  be  pure,  and  they  themselves  must  be 
free  from  all  personal  blemish  (ch.  xxi.).  Next, 
Ihe  eating  of  the  holy  things  is  permitted  only  to 
priests  who  are  free  from  all  uncleanness;  they  and 
Iheir  household  only  may  eat  them  (xxii.  1-16). 
Thirdly,  the  oflhrings  of  Israel  are  to  be  pure  and 
without  blemish  (xxii.  17-83).  The  fourth  series 
•rorides  for  the  doe  celebration  of  the  great  fcsti- 


BonssB  dIvkUs  ehaptsr  xiz.  into  two  mhirn 
if  tsa  eessmandmsnts  each,  and  one  of  flrt     (hat  his 
.) 
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I  vals  when  priests  and  people  were  to  be  g^th«Md 
together  bdbre  Jehovah  in  holy  oonvocation. 

Up  to  this  point  we  trace  system  and  purpose  ia 
the  order  of  the  l^islatiou.  Thus,  for  instance^ 
oc.  xi.-xvi.  treats  of  external  purity;  cc.  xvii.-xz., 
of  moral  purity;  co.  xxi.-xxiii.  ot  the  holineH 
of  the  priests,  and  their  duties  vrith  regard  to 
iioly  things;  the  whole  concluding  irith  provie- 
ions  for  the  solemn  fessts  on  which  all  Israel  a{^ 
peared  before  Jehovah.  We  will  again  briefly  in- 
dicato  Bertheau's  groups,  and  then  append  soma 
general  observations  on  the  section. 

1.  Ch.  xxi.  Ten  laws,  as  foDows:  (1) 
1-3;  (2)  ver.  4;  (3)  w.  5,6;  (4)  w.  7,8;  (5) 
9;  (6)  w.  10,  11;  (7)  ver.  12;  (8)  w.  13, 14,  (9) 
w.  17-21;  (10)  w.  22,  23.  The  first  five  «awi 
concern  all  the  priests,  the  sixth  to*  the  eighth  the 
high-piiest;  the  ninth  and  tenth  the  efibcts  of  bod- 
ily blemish  in  particular  cases. 

2.  Ch.  xxiL  1-16.  (I)  ver.  2;  (2)  ver.  3;  (8) 
vw.  4;  (4)  ▼?.  4-7;  (5)  vr.  8,  9;  (6)  ver.  10|  (!) 
W.  IJ ;  (8)  ver.  12;  (9)  ver.  13;  (10)  vr.  14-16. 

3.  Ch.  xxiL  17-33.      (1)  vv.  18-20;  (2)  ver. 
21;  (3)  ver.  22;  (4)  ver.  23;  (5)  ver.  24;  (6) 
25;  (7)  ver.  27;  (8)  ver.  28;  (9)  ver.  29;  (10) 
30;  and  a  general  conclusion  in  w.  31-33. 

4.  Ch.  xxUL  (1)  ver.  3;  (2)  w.  5-7;  (8)  ver. 
8:  (4)  w.  9-14;  (5)  w.  15-21;  (6)  ver.  22;  (7)  w. 
24,  25;  (8)  vv.  27-32;  (9)  w.  34,  35;  (10)  ver.  36: 
w.  37,  38  contain  the  conclusion  or  general  sum- 
ming up  of  the  decalogue.  On  the  remainder  of 
the  chapter,  as  well  as  ch.  xziv.,  see  below. 

5.  Ch.  XXV.  1-22.  (1)  ver.  2;  (2)  w.  3,  4; 
(3)  ver.  6;  (4)  ver.  6;  (5)  w.  8-10;  (6)  w.  IL 
12;  (7)  ver.  13;  (8)  ver.  14;  ^9)  ver.  15;  (10) 
ver.  16 :  with  a  concluding  formula  in  w.  18-22. 

6.  Ch.  XXV.  23-38.  (1)  w.  23,  24;  (2)  ver. 
25;  (3)  w.  26,  27;  (4)  ver.  28;  (5)  ver.  29;  (6) 
ver.  30;  (7)  ver.  31;  (8)  w.  32, 33;  (9)  ver.  34;  (10) 
w.  35-37 :  the  conclusion  to  the  whole  in  ver.  38. 

7.  Cc.  XXV.  39-xxri.  2.  (1)  ver.  39;  (2)  vr. 
40-42;  (3)  ver.  43:  (4)  w.  44,  45;  (5)  ver.  46;  (6j 
w.  47-49;  (7)  ver.  50;  (8)  w.  51, 52;  (9)  ver.  53; 
(10)  ver.  54. 

It  will  be  obaen'ed  that  the  above  arrangement 
is  only  completed  by  omitting  the  latter  part  of 
ch.  xxiii.  and  the  whole  of  oh.  xxiv.  But  it  is 
clear  that  ch.  xxiii.  39-44  is  a  later  addition^ 
containing  further  instructions  respecting  the  Feast 
of  Tabemaelfv.  Ver.  39,  as  compared  with  ver. 
34,  shows  that  the  same  feast  is  referred  to;  whilst 
w.  37,  38,  are  no  less  manifestly  the  original 
conclusion  of  the  laws  respecting  the  feasts  which 
are  enumerated  in  the  previous  port  of  the  chapter. 
Ch  xxiv.,  again,  has  a  peculiar  character  of  iti 
own.  First,  we  have  a  command  concerning  the  oil 
to  be  used  in  the  lamps  belonging  to  the  Taber- 
nacle, which  is  only  a  repetition  of  an  enactment 
already  given  in  Ex.  xxvii.  20,  21,  which  seems  to 
be  its  natural  place.  Then  follow  directions  about 
the  shew-bread.  These  do  not  occur  previously. 
In  Fix.  the  shew-bread  is  spoken  of  always  as  a 
matter  of  course,  concerning  which  no  regukitions 
are  necessary  (comp.  Ex.  xxv.  30,  xzxv.  13,  xxxiz. 
36).  Lastly,  oome  certain  enactments  arising  oat 
of  an  historieal  occurrence.  The  son  of  an  Egyp- 
tian foiusr  by  an  Israelitish  woman  blasphemes  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  and  Moses  is  commanded  to  stone 
him  in  oonsequenoe:  and  this  circumstance  ia  the 

?eeasioL  of  the  foDowing  laws  being  given:  (1.) 
T**tt  a  bhspbemer,  wheSier  Israelite  or  strangw, 

1  to  be  atoned  (comp.  Ex.  zzii.  28).   (2.1  Tfast  hi 
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kfflf  any  man  shall  nirelj  be  put  to  death 
(Mop.  Ex.  zzi.  12-87).  (3.)  llwt  he  that  kills  a 
beaat  shall  make  it  good  (not  found  where  we  might 
have  expected  it,  in  the  series  of  laws  Ex.  zxi.  28- 
Kzii.  16).  (4.)  That  if  a  man  cause  a  blemish  in 
his  neighbor  he  shall  be  requited  in  like  manner 
(oomp.  Ex.  xxl.  22-26).  (6.)  We  have  then  a  repe- 
tition in  an  inverse  order  of  w.  17,  18;  and  (6.) 
the  h^unction  that  there  shall  be  one  law  for  the 
stranger  and  the  Iiraelite  Flnallj,  a  brief  notice 
of  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  in  the  case  of 
the  son  of  Shek)mith,  who  blaaphcmed.  Not  an- 
other instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  collection 
in  which  any  historical  circumstance  is  made  the 
oocasion  of  enacting  a  law.  Then  again  the  laws 
(2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  are  mostly  repetitions  of  existing 
laws,  and  seeni  here  to  have  no  connection  with  the 
event  to  which  they  are  referred.  Either  therefore 
some  other  circumstances  took  place  at  the  same 
time  with  which  we  ore  not  acquainted,  or  these 
Isolated  laws,  detached  ftt)m  their  proper  connection, 
were  grouped  together  here,  in  obedience  perhaps 
to  some  traditional  association. 

VI.  The  seven  decalogties  are  now  fitly  closed 
by  words  of  promise  and  threat  —  promise  of  larg- 
est, richest  blessing  to  those  that  h«u-ken  unto  and 
do  these  commandments;  threats  of  utter  destruc- 
tion to  those  that  break  the  covenant  of  their  God. 
Thus  the  second  great  division  of  the  law  doees 
like  the  first,  except  that  the  first  part,  or  Book  of 
the  Covenant,  ends  (Ex.  xxiii.  20-33)  with  promises 
of  blessing  only.  There  nothing  is  said  of  the 
judgments  which  are  to  follow  traiigression,  because 
as  yet  the  Ovenant  had  not  been  made.  But  when 
ODoe  the  nation  had  freely  entered  into  that  cove- 
nant, they  bound  themselves  to  accept  its  sanctions, 
its  penalties,  as  well  as  its  rewards.  And  we  cannot 
wonder  if  in  these  sanctions  the  punishment  of 
tiatisgression  holds  a  larger  place  than  the  rewards 
of  obediaioe.  For  already  was  it  but  too  plain  that 
'^  Israel  would  not  obey."  From  the  first  they 
were  a  stififaecked  and  rebdiious  race,  and  from  the 
first  the  doom  of  disobedience  hung  like  some  fiery 
sword  above  their  heads. 

VII.  The  legisUtion  is  evidentiy  completed  hi 
the  last  words  of  the  preceding  chapter,  "  These 
are  the  statutes  and  judgments  and  laws  which  Je- 
hovah made  between  Him  and  the  children  of  Israel 
In  Mount  Sinai  by  the  hand  of  Moees.**  Ch. 
XX vU.  is  a  later  apiiendix,  again  however  closed  by 
a  similar  formula,  which  at  least  shows  that  the 
transcriber  considered  it  to  Ije  an  intc^gral  part  of 
the  original  Mosaic  legislation,  though  he  might  be 
at  a  k)M  to  assign  it  its  place.  B^lheau  classes 
It  with  the  other  less  regularly  grouped  laws  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book  of  Numliers.  He  treats  the 
section  Lev.  xxvii.-Num.  x.  10  as  a  series  of  sup- 
plements to  tlie  Sinaitic  legislatk>n. 

Integrity.  —  This  is  very  generally  admitted. 
Those  critics  even  who  are  in  favor  of  difil^nt  doc- 
aments  in  the  Pentateuch  assign  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  book  to  one  writer,  the  lUohist,  or  author  of 
Ihe  original  document.  According  to  Knobel  the 
snly  portions  which  are  not  to  be  refored  to  the 
Gkriiist  are  —  Moees*  rebuke  of  Aaron  because  the 
|oat  of  the  sin-offering  had  been  burnt  (x.  16-20); 
Ihe  poup  of  laws  in  cc.  xvii.-xx. ;  certain  addi- 
Uonal  enactments  respecting  the  Sabbath  and  the 
FeMls  of  Weeks  and  of  Tabemacki  (xxiii.,  part 

rf  ver.  2,  from  H^jn^  '*T!5'^»  iwd  vw.  8,  w.  18, 
19,  22,  39-44);  the  pimishinents  oidalned  ior  blas- 
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phemy,  murder,  eto.  (xxlv.  10-23);  the  dfawlioos 
req)ectlng  the  Sabbatical  year  (xxv.  18-22),  and  Ou 
promises  and  warnings  oontained  in  ch.  xxvi. 

With  regard  to  the  section  cc.  xvii.-xx.,  bs 
does  not  consider  the  whde  of  it  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  same  sources.  Ch.  xriL  he  be- 
lieves was  introduced  here  by  the  Jebovist  from 
some  ancient  document,  whilst  he  admits  neverthc* 
le«  that  it  contains  ootain  Efohistic  forms  of  a- 

presiion,  as  "^^  bb,««a]i  flesh,**  ver.  14;  r?.2, 
Msool"  (faithesennofMpenoo*'),TT.  10-12.  16; 


T^n^  "beast,"  vwr.  13;  l^^ij,  "oflering," 

4;  nVra  TVn^  •*  a  sweet  savor/*  ver.  6;  «*■ 
stotuto  for  ever,**  and  **  after  jour  gencrataooa,"  ytt. 
7.  But  it  cannot  be  finom  the  Elohist,  be  argnei, 
beeaose  (a)  he  would  ha^  placed  it  after  ch.  iIL, 
or  at  least  after  ch.  zv. ;  (6)  he  would  not  bBV« 
repeated  the  prohibition  of  bk)od,  eto.,  which  he 
had  already  given ;  (e)  he  would  have  taken  a  moi« 
fovorable  vi^  of  his  nation  than  that  implied  in 
ver.  7 ;  and  lastiy  (d)  the  phraseology  has  some- 
thing of  the  cok«ing  of  cc.  zviil.-xx.  and  xxvi., 
which  are  certainly  not  Ekhistic.  Such  reasons 
are  too  transparentiy  unsatisfactory  to  need  serioos 
discussion.  He  obeervea  ftirther,  that  the  chapter 
is  not  altogether  Mosaic.  The  first  enactment  (tt. 
1-7)  does  indeed  apply  only  to  lametites,  and  holda 
good  therefore  for  the  time  of  Moses.  But  the  re- 
maining three  contemplato  the  ease-  of  strangers 
living  amongst  the  people,  and  have  a  reference  to 
oil  time. 

Cc.  xviii.-zx.,  though  it  has  a  Jehovistic  oolor- 
ing,  cannot  have  been  originally  from  the  Jehoviai. 
The  foUowhig  peeoliarities  of  hmgoage,  whkh  are 
worthy  of  notice,  aoeording  to  Knobel  (Aaocf.  umd 
Levitievg  erklArt^  in  Kung,  extg,  Bandb.  1857) 
ibrhkl   such  a  supposition,  the  more   so  as  tfaoj 

occJT  nowhere  else  in  the  0.  T.:  73^,  ""lie 
down  to"  and  "gender/*  xviii.  23,xix.  19, xz.  16; 

bpn,  "confoslon,**  xviiL  23,  xx.  12;  tpV;, 
"gather,**  xix.  9,  xxifi.  22;  C^^  "  gn^"  «*»• 
10;  r^Wt^*,  "near  kinswomen,**  xviiL  17; 
ni|92,  "scourged,**  xix.  20;  "^?(7'  ***«»" 
ibid,;  nshy  37pSl2>  ''Prin^  marks,**  xix.  28; 
K'^f??*  "  vomit,**  hi  the  metaphorical  sense,  z:viiL 
25,  28,  zx.  22;  H^^^t  "  uncvcumciaed,**  as  up- 

plied  to  fruit-trees,  xix.  23 ;  and  H^Y'^Q,  '*  bom,*' 
xviii.  9, 11,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  word  (for  ancfa 

it  probably  is)  t3t$!;tP,  "gannent  of  divers  soits,*' 
which,  however,  does  occur  once  beside  fai  DmU 
xxU.  11. 

According  to  Bunsen,  ch.  xix.  is  a  geDoim 
part  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  given  however  in  Hi 
original  form  not  on  Sinai,  but  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Jordan ;  whilst  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
Mosaic  laws  may  perhaps  be  as  Ute  as  the  time  of 
the  judgea.  He  regards  it  as  a  very  ancient  doee- 
ment,  based  on  the  Two  Tables,  of  which,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  first,  it  is  In  fact  an  extension,  and 
consisting  of  two  decalogues  and  one  pentad  of  lava 
Certain  expressions  in  It  he  considers  imply  tkft 
the  people  were  already  settled  in  the  knd  (tt.  9 
10, 18, 15),  while  on  the  other  hand  wr.  28  warn 
poses  a  /utere  ooeopation  of  the  land.    Hmbt*  m 
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matMn  that  the  reriaion  of  this  document  by  the 
tnnaaiben  was  incomplete:  whereas  all  the  pas- 
Hget  maj  fiurly  be  interpreted  as  looking  forward 
to  a  fntniB  settlement  in  Canaan.  The  great  sim- 
plicity and  lofty  moral  character  of  this  section  com- 
pel US,  says  Bonsen,  to  refer  it  at  least  to  the  earlier 
tic?e  of  the  judges,  if  not  to  that  of  Joshua  himself. 

We  must  not  quit  this  book  without  a  word  on 
iHiat  msy  be  called  its  spiritual  meaning.  That 
io  elaborate  a  ritual  kx>ked  beyond  itself  we  eannot 
doubt.  It  was  a  prophecy  of  things  to  come;  a 
shadow  wheieof  the  substance  was  Christ  and  his 
kingdom.  We  may  not  always  be  able  to  say  what 
the  exact  relation  is  between  the  type  and  the  anti- 
type. Of  many  things  we  may  be  sure  that  they 
bdonged  only  to  the  nation  to  whom  they  were 
gifrn,  containing  no  prophetic  significance,  but 
Mrving  as  witnesses  and  signs  to  them  of  God*s 
eorenant  oi  grace.  We  maj  hesitate  to  pronounce 
with  Jerome  that  "  erery  sacrifice,  nay  ahnost  every 
syllable  —  the  garments  of  Aaron  and  the  whole 
Leritical  system  —  breathe  of  heavenly  myeteries."  <> 
But  we  cannot  read  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and 
not  acknowledge  that  the  Leritical  priests  "  served 
the  pattern  and  type  of  heavenly  things  **  —  that 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Law  pointed  to  and  found  their 
interpretation  in  the  Lamb  of  God  —  that  the  or- 
dinances of  outward  purification  signified  the  true 
hmer  cleansing  of  the  heart  and  conscience  ftom 
dead  works  to  wwe  the  living  God.  One  idea 
moreover  penetrates  the  whole  of  this  vast  and  bur- 
densome oeremonialf  and  gives  it  a  real  gI<M'y  even 
apsrt  from  any  prophetic  significance.  Holiness  is 
its  end.  Holiness  is  its  chs^ter.  The  tabernacle 
is  holy  —  the  vessels  are  holy — the  offerings^  are 
most  holy  unto  Jehovah  —  the  garments  of  the 
priests  are  holy.^  All  who  approach  Him  whose 
name  is  **Holy,"  whether  priests''  who  minister 
unto  ELim,  or  people  who  worship  Him,  must  them- 
sdves  be  holy.«  It  would  seem  as  if,  amid  the  camp 
and  dwellings  of  Israel,  was  ever  to  be  heard  an  echo 
of  that  solemn  strain  which  fills  the  courts  above, 
where  the  seraphim  cry  one  unto  another.  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy./ 

Other  questions  connected  with  this  book,  such 
ss  its  authorship,  its  probable  age  in  its  present 
fiorm,  and  the  relation  of  the  laws  oontained  in  it 
to  those,  either  supplementary  or  apparently  con- 
tradietory,  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch, 
wiU  best  be  discussed  in  another  article,  where  op- 
portunity will  be  given  for  a  comprehensive  riew  of 
the  Mosaic  legislation  as  a  whole.  [Psmtatkuch.] 

J.  J.  O.  X  . 

*  Beoent  ezegetical  commentaries:  Cahen,  La 
BibU^  traducL  mniv.,  etc  (vols,  i.-iii.,  (?en.,  Ex,^ 
Lw.^  1831-32);  fiaumgarten  -  Crusius,  TheoL 
Com.  msm  PenL^  18-43;  Bonar,  Com.  on  the  Book 
qf  Lev.,  1851;  Bush,  Notes  on  Lev.,  New  York, 
1853;  Knobel,  Ex.  it.  Lev.  erkldrt,  1857  {Exeget. 
Bamib.  zii.) ;  Bunsen,  Bibthoerk,  l^r  Theil,  dn$ 
GetetM,  1858;  Keil,  Lev.,  Num.,  u.  Deut.,  1862 
(KflU  n.  Dditzsch,  Bibl.  Com.  2t«r  Band) ; 
Wqgue,  LMUque,  1864  {Le  PerUateuque^  torn. 


•  («In  promptu  est  Levitfeus  liber  In  quo  ■^^g*  * 
■fliticia,  immo  singoUs  pens  syllatMS  ot  vastes  Aaron 
H  letus  onto  Levltleus  spirant  o«lsstla  saeiamsnta  ^ 
'jnsiiin  Bp.  ad  FduHn.). 

ft  its,  10;  ▼1.17,25.90;  vil.l,  6;  x  12,17;  zlv. 
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iii.);  Chr.  Wordsworth,  Five  Books  of  Jioees,  iL 
ed.  1865  {I/oly  BibU  wUh  NoUt,  vol.  i.). 

Special  treatises  on  subjects  of  the  l^ook:  Iloi 
tinger,  Jurif  Htb.  leges,  1655;  Spencer,  De  legibm 
tieb.  rit.,  1685;  Bertheau,  Die  sieben  Urvppen 
Mos.  Cesetze,  1840.  On  Sacrifice:  Outram,  De 
Sacr^ciis,  1677 ;  Saubert,  De  Sacrijiciis  Velerum, 
1699;  Sykes,  Nature,  Design,  and  Origin  of  Sao- 
I'ifcrs,  1748 ;  Davison,  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  q^ 
Sacrijice,  1825;  Faber,  Origin  of  Sacrifceit,  1837; 
Bahr,  Symb.  des  Mos.  CuUus,  1837-39;  Schol],C?/>- 
feridten  der  Alien,  insbes.  derJuden  (in  the  Stud, 
der  evang.  GeistL  WUrtemb.  Bd.  i.,  ii.,  iv.,  v.^ ;  Tbo- 
luck,  Opfer-  «.  Pritsterbegriff  im  A.  u.  N.  TeaL 
(App.  to  Com.  on Epist,  to  Beb.);  Kurtz,  Das  Mo§, 
Opfer,  1842;  Thalhofer,  Die  utiblut.  Opfer  det 
Mos.  CuUus,  1848;  Hengstenbeig,  Die  Opfer  Jer 
heiligen  Schrifl,  1852;  Neumann,  Sacra  V.  T. 
satutariOf  1854;  Ueber  Sikndopfei'n  u.  Sehulkp' 
fern,  Riehm,  TheoL  Stud.  u.  KriL  1854,  Rinck 
{ibid.\,  1855;  Oehkr,  Opfercultus  des  A.  T.  (Hen- 
og's  Real-EncykLy,  Hofmann,  Das  Opfer  (Schrift- 
beweis,  ii.  1,  p.  114),  Das  gtsetzUcht  Upfer  (ibitl., 
p.  270),  Kurtz,  Altiest.  Opfercultus,  1862,  £ug. 
trans..  Sacrificial  Worship  of  the  Old  Test., 
Edin.  1863;  Oehler,  Vei-sdhnungstag  (Herzog's 
Beal'EncykL  Suppl.  Bd.  iU.).  On  ceremonial 
purity:  Lisco,  Das  Ceremonialgesefz  des  A..  T., 
1842;  Sommer,  Bein  u.  Unrein,  1846  {Bibl.  Ab- 
handL  i.);  Leyrer,  arts.  Reinigungtn  and  Speise- 
gesetze  (Uerzog's  Real-Encykl.).  On  sacred  sea- 
sons: Wolde,  De  anno  Hebr.  jubUao^  18*37;  Hup> 
field,  DepiimiL  et  vera  temp,fesL  etferiat.  apud 
Ueb.  ratione,  1852;  De  anno  Sab.  et  Jobelei  ra- 
tiune,  1858 ;  Bachmann,  Die  Fesigesetze  des  Pent., 
1858;  Oehler,  Sabbath  u.  Jobeljahr  (Herzog's  Beal- 
Encykl.).  On  the  scape-goat:  Hengstenberg,  Die 
B&cher  Moses  u.  KgyiAen,  1841  (translated  by 
Bobbins);  Vaihinger,  Aznzel  (Herzog's  Benl-En-' 
cykL).  On  tithes:  Selden,  De  Decimis  (Works, 
1726);  Hottinger,  De  Decimis  Judcsorum,  1713; 
Leyrer,  Zehnten  bet  den  Htbr,  (Herzog's  Real-Kn^ 
cykL).  On  the  marriage  relation:  Selden,  Uxor 
Uebr.  1646  (Works,  1726)  ;  Michaelis,  Ton  den 
Khegesetzen  Moeis,  1755;  Dwight,  The  Hebrew 
(Ft/e,  Boston,  1836;  RUetschi,  Ehe  bei  den  Uebr 
(Herzog's  Real-Encykl.).  On  slavery:  Mielzhier, 
Die  Vei'h&Unisse  der  Sklnven  bei  den  alien  Uebr, 
1859;  Oehler,  Sklaverei  bei  den  Hebr.  (Herzog's 
Beal-Encykl.).  T.  J.  C. 

*  LEWD,  as  used  in  Acts  xrii.  5,  signiilM 
"  wicked,''  »» unprincipled  "  {irortipol)-  The  word 
is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  {Udde,  people),  and  was 
employed  to  denote  the  common  people,  the  laity, 
in  distinction  from  the  clergy.  Though  meaning  at 
first  no  more  than  "  lay  '*  or  *'  wilearned  "  (compw 
John  vU.  49),  it  came  at  length  to  signify  **  sin- 
ful," "wicked."  See  Trenches  Glossary  of  English 

Words,  ^.  110  f.  (Amer.ed.)*  Its  present  restricted 
meaning  is  later  than  the  date  of  the  A.  Y.  '*  Lewd- 
ness "  (see  Acts  xviil.  14)  has  passed  In  like  man- 
oer  ftom  a  wider  to  a  narrower  soise.  H. 

•  LEWDNESS.    [Lkwd.] 


•  vi.  18, 27 ;  vil.  21 ;  z.  8, 10;  xi.  48, 46;  XT.  a 
,zvlU.)21;  xix.  2;  xx.  7,26. 

/  In  oe.  xviV  -xxv.  observe  the  phrase,  **  I  sp" 
Jdiovah,"  ^  I  am  Jehovah  your  Qod."  Latter  paif 
of  xxT.  and  xxvi.  somewhat  cbaogsd,  but  iscanif 
in  zxvt.  The  rsisoo  given  for  this  bolinsss,  "  I  sa 
holy,"  xi.  41,  Im.,  xlx.  2,  xx.  \  20 
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LEB'AXUS  (6  A(Pwos\  the  Gtmk  liDmi  of 
Ihe  naiofi  Lkranon  (1  Kidr.  W.  48,  y.  55;  8  Etdr. 
KT.  20;  Jnd.  i.  7;  Ecelus.  izit.  13, 1. 12).  Aim- 
UBANUB  CAvrOilfiayos)  oocun  only  in  Jud.  i.  7. 

O. 

LIBERTINES  (Aifit(ntwoii  LSbtrtim),  This 
word  oocun  onoe  only  in  the  N.  T.  In  Acts  n.  9,  we 
find  the  opponents  of  Stephen*8  preaching  dewaibed 
M  T/y«f  rwv  iK  rris  awaytiyris  r^t  X€yofi4inis 
Ai/9fpr(y«0y,  icol  Kvfr^yaiiw  mU  *AXf (oySpcW  icol 
Twy  &T^  KiAi«(as  jrol  'A0-(«f.  The  queition  ia, 
wbo  were  theae  **  Libertines,**  and  in  what  relation 
Hid  thej  stand  to  the  others  who  are  mentioned 
with  them?  The  structure  of  the  passage  leaves 
It  doubtful  how  many  synagogues  are  implied  in  it 
Some  (Calrin,  Beza,  Bengel)  have  taken  it  as  if 
then  were  but  one  synagogue,  including  men  from 
all  the  difftrent  cities  that  are  named.  Winer  (M 
7*.  Gramm,  p.  179^,  on  grammatical  grounds,  takes 
the  repetition  of  tne  article  as  indlcaUiig  a  fresh 

Eoup,  and  finds  accordingly  two  synagogues,  one 
eluding  Libertines,  Cyrenians,  AlexandrUns;  the 
other  those  of  Cilicia  and  Asia.  Meyer  {ad  Joe.) 
thinks  it  unlikely  that  out  of  the  480  synagogues 
at  Jerusalem  (die  number  given  by  rabbinic  writ* 
ars,  MeffiiL  f.  73,  4;  Kelub,  f.  105,  1),  there 
should  ha^'e  been  one.  or  even  two  only,  Ibr  natives 
of  cities  and  districts  in  which  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion was  BO  numerous, «  and  on  that  ground  assigns 
a  separate  synagogue  to  each  of  the  proper  names. 

Of  the  name  itself  there  have  been  several  eipla- 
nations.^  (1.)  The  other  name  bdng  local,  this  also 
has  been  referred  to  a  town  of  Ubertum  in  the  pro- 
eonsular  province  of  Africa.  This,  it  is  said,  would 
explain  the  dose  juxtaposition  with  Cyrene.  Suidas 
recognizes  Aifitprtifoi  as  tvoua  tBvovs^  and  in  the 
Council  of  Cartna^  in  411  (Mansi,  vol.  iv.  p.  S65- 
274,  quoted  in  >\  iltsch,  Unndbuck  der  HrckUch. 
Otogr.  %  96),  we  find  an  Episcopus  Ubertinensis 
(Simon.  OnomaM,  AT.  T,  p.  99;  and  Gerdes.  dt 
Synag,  Libert,  Groning.  1736,  in  Winer,  Bealwb.), 
Against  this  bj-pothesis  it  has  been  urged  (1),  that 
the  existence  of  a  Unm  Libertum,  in  the  first  oen- 
toiy,  is  not  established;  and  (2)  that  if  it  existed, 
It  can  hardly  have  been  important  enough  either  to 
have  a  synagogue  at  Jerusalem  for  the  Jews  be- 
k>nging  to  it,  or  to  take  precedence  of  Cyrene  and 
Alexandria  in  a  synagogue  common  to  the  three.^ 

(2.)  Cot\)ectural  readings  have  been  proposed. 
(Lifiwrri^cop  (G^lcumeu.,  Bc»a,  Clericua,ValckenafT), 
*ifi6m¥  r&y  Korii  Kvp^t^y  (Schultheas,  de  Char, 
Sp.  S,  p.  162,  in  Meyer,  ad  Inc.).  The  difficulty 
b  thus  removed;  but  every  rule  of  textual  criticism 
H  against  the  reception  of  a  reading  unsupported  by 

sin^  MS.  or  version. 

(3.)  Taking  the  word  in  its  received  meaning  as 

efteedmen,  Lightfoot  finds  in  it  a  deecription  of 

iatives  of  Palestine,  who,  having  fidlen  into  sbvery, 

bad  been  manumitted  by  Jevrish  mssters  {Kasc.  on 


•  In  Qyrnie  one  fimrth,  in  AlezBBdria  two  filths 
sTttis  wnole  (Jos.  Ant.  sir.  7,  f  2,  zlv.  10,  $  1,  six.  5, 
I  2,  A  J.  U.  18,$7)  e.  Jp.  2,S4). 

b  •  Wlwsler  ragards  xml  balbra  KvpnpnJbtynMVCpl^ 
mldm  (**  oamely,  to  wit  **),  and  hence  makes  all  those 
SBMHomted  Libwilnas  (libertim)  and  members  of  one 
and  (he  same  synagogue.  He  tbos  finds  evidenoe  hers 
that  Paul  was  a  tibertinua^  or  the  deaoendaot  of  one,  and 
loqaized  his  Roman  dtiaenship  In  that  way.  (See  hia 
(JkroHotogie  det  Apott.  Zei  fa(t«f«,  p.  68.)  Tblaeonstmc- 
Mcn  Is  Ibroed  and  untenable.  The  dlatribatton  of  the 
natkmaUUes  (as  auggeatad  above)  haa  its  anal- 
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AeU  vl.  9).  In  this  ease,  however,  It  is  haid^ 
Gkely  that  a  body  of  men  so  ciroumstanced  wnolJ 
have  received  a  Roman  name. 

(4.)  Grotius  and  Vitringa  explain  the  word  ai 
describing  Italian  fl!eedmen  who  had  becinne  cod- 
verts  to  Judaism.  In  this  case,  however,  the  woed 
**  proselytes  *'  would  most  probably  have  been  osed ; 
and  it  is  at  least  unlikely  that  a  body  of  converts 
would  have  had  a  synagogue  to  themselves,  or  that 
proselytes  from  Italy  would  have  been  united  with 
Jews  fixxn  Qyrene  and  Alexandria. 

(5.)  The  eailiest  explanatbn  of  the  word  (Qof^ 
sost)  is  also  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  ths 
most  recent  authorities  (Winer,  RettUeb.  §.  t.; 
Meyer,  Comm.  ad  loc.).  The  IJbtriini  are  Jews 
who,  having  been  taken  prisoners  by  Pompey  and 
other  Roman  generals  in  the  Syrian  wars,  had  beeD 
reduced  to  slavery,  and  had  afterwards  been  eman- 
cifnted,  and  returned,  permanently  or  for  a  time, 
to  the  oountiy  of  their  fathers.  Of  the  existence  of 
a  hige  body  of  Jews  in  this  position  ai  Rome  we 
have  abundant  evidence.  Under  Tiberius,  the  fieia- 
atf»'  CoruuUum  for  the  suppression  of  Egyptian  and 
Jewish  mysteries  led  to  the  banishment  of  4,000 
**  libertini  generis  **  to  Sardinia,  under  the  pretense 
of  military  or  police  duty,  but  really  in  the  hope 
that  the  malaria  of  the  island  might  be  fatal  to 
them.  Others  were  to  leave  Italy  u^cas  they  aban- 
doned their  religion  (l^cit  AimnL  ii.  85 ;  oomp. 
Suet.  Tiber,  c.  36).  Josephus  (AnL  xviii.  8,  {  5), 
narrating  the  same  fact,  speaks  of  the  4,000  wlv) 
were  sent  to  Saidinia  as  Jews,  and  thus  identifiee 
them  with  the  **Ubertinum  genus**  of  Tadtaa. 
Pfailo  (Legat,  ad  Caium,  p.  1014,  C)  in  like  manner 
says,  that  the  greater  put  of  the  Jews  of  Rome 
were  in  the  position  of  freedmen  iinre\evOtpcg$4r- 
Tffr)t  and  hald  been  allowed  by  Augustus  to  settle 
in  the  IVans-Tiberine  part  of  the  city,  and  to  fiDl> 
k>w  thmr  own  religious  customs  unmolested  (eomp. 
Horace,  Sat,  i.  4,  143,  i.  9,  70).  The  expulsion 
from  Rome  took  phce  a.  d.  19 ;  and  it  is  an  in- 
genious coi^ecture  of  Mr.  Humpbry*s  (Comm.  on 
Aci$y  ad  k)c.)  that  those  who  were  thus  baniahed 
ftarn  Italy  may  have  found  their  way  to  Jeniaalem, 
and  that,  as  having  sufl%red  for  the  sake  of  their 
religion,  they  were  likely  to  be  foremost  in  the  o|qx>- 
sition  to  a  teacher  like  Stephen,  whom  they  looked 
on  as  impugning  the  sacredness  of  all  that  they 
most  revered.  £.  H.  P. 

LIB'NAH  (n)nb  [tDkiitneu,  Vendor]: 
[Rom.]  Aefiifi,  Atfu^d,  Aoftvi,  [Ao$yd,  Ao$t4y; 
vat.  also]  AtiftPth  Xtrra ;  Alex,  [also]  AffifiPa, 
[Aafifipa^']  Aofieva,  Ao$ewai  [Sin.  in  Is.  xxzviL 
8,1  Aouya  :  LibtMt  LabanOj  iXbna^  Lobna)^  a  city 
which  lay  in  the  southwest  psrt  of  the  Holy  Land. 
It  was  tsken  by  Joshua  immediately  after  the  rool 
of  Beth-horon.  That  eventful  day  was  ended  by 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  Mariucdah  (Jr*^ 


ogy  In  modem  Jewish  eosloras  in  the  Xast.  At 
aalem,  Ibr  example,  the  Jews,  who  are  mostly  of  fiavrige 
origin,  are  dirided  Into  communities  more  or  lass  dis- 
tinct Boeoiding  lo  the  eomitries  firom  which  tbay  oome 
and  they  asMmbto  Ibr  worahip  In  dillinent  eongrag» 
ttona  or  synagogues.  At  Ss/W  also,  in  QaUlee,  when 
the  Jews  axe  somewliat  numerous,  th^y  appropriali 
four  of  their  qmagognea  to  the  Bpanlab  and  Arafaiaa 
Jewa,  and  four  to  Um  German  and  PoUih  Jews.  B. 
e  WUtseh  gives  no  intonation  beyond  tke  iMt  JM 
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t.9B);  Bud  then  the  hoii— •«  Jothoa,  udall  It- 
HHt  vHh  him"  —  mored  on  to  liboah,  wUeh  wm 
Bin  totally  dettroyed,  ite  king  and  all  iU  iafaabi* 
lanti  (Josh.  z.  S9,  80,  89,  89,  zU.  15).  Tho  imt 
pbflotakMiinM  LAchiah. 

libnah  belonged  to  the  diatriot  of  the  She/elah, 
the  maritime  kmknd  of  Judah,  among  the  dtiea 
of  which  district  it  is  enumerated  (Jnh.  xr.  43), 
not  in  dose  connection  with  either  Makkedah  or 
liichiah,  but  in  an  independent  group  of  nine 
towns,  aoMing  which  are  Keilah,  Mareshah,  and 
Neaih.^  Libnah  wis  appropriated  with  its  "  sub- 
nrbw**  to  the  priesU  (Joah.  xzi.  13;  1  Chr.  vL  57). 
In  the  reign  of  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoahaphat 
It  ■*  rsTolted  "  ftom  Judah  at  the  same  time  with 
Edom  (3  K.  riii.  33;  8  Chr.  xzi.  10);  but,  beyond 
the  foci  of  their  simultaneous  oecurrei.ce,  there  is 
no  apparent  connection  between  the  two  events. 
On  completing  or  idinquishing  the  siege  of  T^4r*»ifh 
<— which  of  the  two  is  not  quite  cvtain  —  Sen- 
nacherib laid  siege  to  Ubnah  (3  K.  zix.  8;  Is. 
xzzvii.  8).  Wlijk  then  he  was  joined  by  Rab- 
shakdi  and  the  part  of  the  army  which  luul  risited 
Jemsalem  (3  K.  xix.  8;  Is.  zxxrii.  8),  and  recdyed 
the  intelligence  of  TIrhakah's  approach;  and  it 
woold  eppear  that  at  Ubnah  the  destruction  of  the 
Assyrian  army  took  pbce,  though  the  statements 
of  Herodotus  (iL  141)  and  of  Joaephus  {AnL  z.  1, 
$  4)  place  it  at  Pdudum.^  (See  Kawlinson,  Herod 
L480.) 

It  was  the  native  phce  of  Hamutal,  or  Hamitol, 
the  qneen  of  Joshdi,  and  mother  of  Jehoahas  (3  K. 
niiL  81)  and  Zedekiah  (niv.  18;  Jer.  lii.  1).  It 
b  in  this  connection  that  its  name  appears  for  the 
hat  time  in  the  Bible. 

libnah  is  described  b>  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in 
the  OmmatUcim  (s.  v.  \4wa  end  **  I^ebna  ** )  merely 
as  a  village  of  the  district  of  Eleutheropolis.  Its 
dte  haa  hitherto  escaped  not  only  discovery,  but, 
until  ktdy,  even  coi\)ecture.  Krofessor  Stanley 
(5.  4  P,  307  moUj  368  note),  on  the  ground  of  the 
aooordanoe  of  the  name  Ubnah  (white)  with  the 
•«Bbuich«garde"  of  the  Crusaders,  and  of  both  with 
the  f^ypearsnce  of  the  pUce,  would  locate  it  at 
Teff  e»-8afieh,  ^  a  whit»4aced  hiU . . .  which  forms 
a  conspicuous  object  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
plain,**  and  is  situated  ft  miles  N.W.  of  Btii- 
Jibrin,  But  TtU  eB-SnJIek  has  claims  to  be  iden- 
tified with  Gath,  which  are  considered  under  that 
bead  in  this  work.  Van  de  Vdde  places  it  with 
eonfideoce  at  Ardk  s^illeiiiAfycA,  a  hill  about 
4  mika  W.  of  BeU-JiM»f  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  «the  only  site  between  Sumeil  (Makkedah) 
end  £7m  Lakku  (Lachish)  showing  an  andent  for- 
tified podtion"  {Memoir,  330;  hi  his  8yi-%a  and 
PaietUme  it  is  not  named).  But  as  ndther  Urn 
LakkU  nor  Sumeil,  especially  the  bitter,  are  iden- 
tified with  certainty,  the  coqjecture  must  be  left  for 
ftirther  eiplorRtion.  One  thing  must  not  be  over- 
k)oked,  that  although  Ubnah  is  to  the  lisU  of  Joah. 
Kv.  spediled  as  bdng  in  the  lowhind,  yet  3  of  the 
8  towns  which  form  ita  group  have  been  actually 
kkntified  as  situated  among  the  mountains  to  the 
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•  The  sttM  of  thasa  have  all  been  diicovarBd,  iHpf 
la  tk$  UncUmdj  as  they  are  speeiflad,  but  in  tha  moon* 
■IBS  taDmadlataly  to  the  south  and  aast  of  Beit-Jidnn, 

b  The  acoonnt  of  Bazoaufl,  quoted  by  Josephus  {Ant. 
1. 1,  f  6),  is  that  the  destraetion  toolt  place  when  Sen- 
msbnfb  had  naohed  Jamaalem,  after  his  Egyptian 
■ysdtlloa,  on  tha  first  i4fht  of  the  liaffB.  His  words 
.    • .  tit  r4  *Upo96kititm  •  •  • 


immediete  S.  and  E.  of  Beii-Jibrin,  ->•  The  nans 
is  also  found  in  SRiHon-LiBirATit.  Q. 

LIBNAH  (npb :   Sam.  n:^h :  and  m 

the  LXX.  [Vat]  Ae^wra;  [Rom.]  Ala.  .\«/8»mIi 
Lebna)^  one  of  the  stations  at  whioh  the  Isnditst 
encamped,  on  their  Journey  between  the  wildeniess 
of  Sinai  and  Kadesh.  It  was  the  fifth  in  the 
series,  and  Uy  between  Rimmon-parea  and  Rissah 
(Num.  xzziii.  30,  31.)  If  d-HlUiherah  be  Haae- 
roth,  then  Ubnah  would  be  dtuated  somewhere  on 
the  western  border  of  the  iEUnitic  arm  of  the  Red 
Sea.  But  no  trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  dia> 
covered;  and  the  only  coi^jecture  which  appears  to 
have  been  made  concerning  it  is  that  it  was  iden- 
tical with  Uiben,  mentioned  ui  Deut.  i.  1.  The 
word  h)  Hebrew  dgnifles  ^  white,"  and  in  that  case 
may  point  dther  to  the  color  of  the  spot  or  to  the 
preeence  of  white  poplar  (Stanley,  8.  ^  P,  App^ 
$  77).  Count  fiertou  in  his  recent  i^iKfe,  U  Moid 
ffor^  etc,  1860,  endeavors  to  identify  Ubnah  with 
the  dty  of  Judah  noticed  m  the  foregohig  article. 
But  there  is  little  hi  his  arguments  to  support  this 
theory,  iriiile  the  position  assigned  to  Ubnah  of 
Judah  —  in  the  Shtfdah  or  maritime  district,  not 
amongst  the  towns  of  "  the  South,''  which  hitter 
form  a  distinct  dividon  of  the  territory  of  the 
tribe,  in  proximity  to  Edom  —  seems  of  itaelf  to  be 
fatal  to  it.  ** 

The  reading  of  the  Samaritin  Codex  and  Ver- 
don,  Lebonah,  is  supported  by  the  LXX.,  but  not 
appdreiitly  by  any  other  authority.  The  Taigum 
Pseudcrfonathan  on  the  passage  pbys  with  the 
name,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  hter  Jewish 
writings:  «  Ubnah,  a  phuw,  the  boundary  of  which 
is  a  building  of  brickwork,'*  as  if  the  name  were 

n^;)^,  Lebifiah,  a  brick.  Q. 

LIB'NI  035b  [whUe] ;  Ao/StW  j  [Vtt.  M. 
-yfi,  ezc.  Ex.  ri.*17:]  Lobni^  and  once.  Num.  UL 
18,  Lebm).  L  The  eldest  sou  of  Gershom,  tha 
son  of  Leri  (Ex.  ri.  17;  Num.  Ui.  18;  1  Chr.  ri. 
17,  30),  and  ancestor  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Lib- 

NITES. 

S.  [Vat  Ao/3f y«i.]  The  son  of  MahU,  or  M^ 
haU,  son  of  Menui  (1  Chr.  ri.  39),  as  the  text  al 
present  stands.  It  is  probable,  ho«ever,  that  he  li 
the  same  with  the  preceding,  and  that  something 
has  been  omitted  (comp.  w.  39  with  20,  43) 
[Mahu,  1.] 

LIB'NITES,  THE  (^35^^  [patr.  see 
•hove]:  6  Ao0§r(;  fS'at  Aofifytr-]  L^  LA- 
mticoj  se./ams/ia),  the  deaoendaots  of  Ubni,  ddeal 
son  of  Gershom,  who  formed  one  of  the  chief 
branches  of  the  great  I^evitical  family  of  Gersbon- 
ites  (Num.  iii.  21,  xxvi.  58). 

LIB^A  (Aifiirit  Atfi6a:  [Ubyn])  occurs  oah 
in  Acts  ii.  10,c  in  the  periphrasis  **  the  parte  or 
Ubj-a  about  Cyrene"  (tA  f^dpii  rris  Ai/3^r  rri§ 
Karh  Kvp^K9}v),  which  obviously  means  (he  Cyre- 
naica.  Simihtf  expresdons  arr  used  by  Dion  Om» 
du  aufi^  il  irtpl  Kvp^i^y,  liU.  13)  and  JosephtM 

«V  "-pwr^v  rqt  mo^MOpgUut  r^fitn  iu4$f(fioyrai,  SM. 
Profa«or  Stanley  -m  the  other  hand,  IneUnea  to  agm 
with  tha  Jewish  tradition,  whieh  plaeas  tha  event  li 
the  psM  of  Bath-horon,  and  thorsfbrs  on  the  roed  be 
twaan  Libnah  and  Jemaalin  (&  ^  P.  307  aeto). 

e  •  Ina  A.  Y.  has  "libja**  ftr  }QPIQ  hi  tel 
6,  end  xxxflll.  6*  ■. 
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(i^  wphs  Kup^mr  Ai3^,  AnL  iri.  6,  $  1),  as ' 
noticed  hi  the  article  Ctriuib.  The  name  Libya 
b  applied  bj  the  Greek  and  Roman  writert  to  the 
Afrfean  oontineiit,  generallj  however  excluding 
Egypt  The  consideration  of  this  end  its  more 
restricted  uses  lias  no  place  in  this  work.  The 
Hebrews,  whose  geography  deals  with  nations  nther 
than  eouutileSf  and,  in  accordance  intb  the  genius 
of  Shemites,  never  generalizes,  had  no  names  for 
eontinents  or  other  large  tracts  comprising  several 
countries  ethnologically  or  otherwise  distinct:  the 
single  mention  is  therefore  of  Greek  origin.  Some 
account  of  the  Lubim,  or  primitive  Libyans,  as 
well  as  of  the  Jews  in  the  Cyranaioa,  is  given 
in  other  articles.   [Lubim  ;  Ctrejib.]  U.  S.  P. 

•  UB^YANS  (C^?!j:  A(/3uf»:  Lybia),  A.  V. 
Dan.  xi.  43,  should  be  Lubim.  In  Jer.  zItL  9  it 
sfwnld  he  Pdt  (12^5  :  A(/3vf  t :  Libyu),       H. 

LIOE  (Dps,  D^aS,  Cp3,  eh%ni4m,chimiAm: 

0'irW^ffr,  o-ffWrct:  tdniphu^  dnifes).  This  word 
occurs  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  Ex.  viii.  16,  17,  18, 
and  in  Ps.  cv.  81:  both  of  which  passages  heve 
reference  to  the  third  great  plague  of  Egypt.  In 
Exodus  the  miracle  is  recorded,  while  in  the  Psalm 
grateful  remembrance  of  it  is  msde.  The  Hebrew 
word  "  —  which,  irith  some  slight  variation,  occurs 
only  in  Ex.  viii.  16,^7,  18,  and  in  Ps.  cv.  81  — has 
given  occasion  to  whole  pages  of  discussion ;  some 
eommentaiors  —  amongst  whom  may  be  cited  Mi- 
ohaelis  {SvppL  s.  v.),  Oedmann  (in  Vennisch. 
8amm,  i.  vL  p.  80  \  Roeenmuller  {Schol,  in  Ex.  viii. 

12),  Haranberg  (Ob$.  CriU  de  C^p?,  in  Miac€lL 
Lip*.  Nov,  voL  ii.  pt  It.  p.  617),  Dr.  Geddes  {CriL 
Rem,  Ex.  riii.  17),  Dr.  Harru  {NnU  Hut.  of 
BibU)^  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  authority  of 
Philo  (De  VU.  ifos.  ii.  97,  ed.  Mangey )  and  Origen 
{Horn.  TerL  in  Exnd.\  and  indeed  modem  writers 

Sneraliy  —  suppose  that  gnats  are  the  animals 
tended  by  the  original  word ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Jewish  Kabbis,  Joeephus  {Ant.  ii.  14,  $ 
8),  Boehart  (/liei-vz.  iii.  467,  ed.  Koeenm.),  Mon- 
tanus,  Miinster  {CriL  Snc.  \n  Ex.  %iii.  12),  Bryant 
(Plaguei  of  t'ffypt^  p.  56),  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke 
are  in  favor  of  the  translation  of  the  A.  V.  The 
old  versions,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  the  Taigums 
of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos,  the  Syriac,  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch,  the  Arabic,  are  claimed  by  Boehart 
as  supporting  the  opinion  that  lice  are  here  in- 
tended. Another  vtriter  believes  he  can  identify 
the  chinntin  with  some  worm-like  creatures  (per- 
haps some  kind  of  Scolopendrt(ke)  called  tarrenits^ 
mentioned  in  Vinisauf 's  account  of  the  expedition 


o  OonsldsFablo  doubt  has  been  entertained  by  some 
■liolan  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word.  See  the  remarks 
aC  Gesenius  and  Fiiret. 

*  ^^3.     But  see  Qes.  Tka.  s.  t.  ^J9. 

e  Di  Subb.  cap.  14,  fol.  107,  b. 

d  0i»C^,  fiov  x^P^*'  v«  Kol  rrrpdwTwpop'  and 

nt($  {tcyi^).  (itotf  wnp^y,  S^oioi'  Ktatmnn. 

(Hesych.  Ltx.  s.  v.) 

«v^,  frnt^tiOVf  ii  yivurii  rov  iryiirdf. 

«W»c«,5f«^ra  rA  vtpt/k/ipttffMMi,  teal  ^wtf^twi' 

ewif ,  fSfw  xAMp6ir  Tt  KoX  rrrplimpw  fio 
•wficf'  fftw  iuKpb¥  ^vK&^yof. 

(Phatoita.  f.  V.) 
i  #n4f  hf  x<ipf  • 

Phiya.  (Lob.)  p.  400.    n«t  tt.  086,  D. 


of  Richard  I.  into  the  Holy  Ijuid,  and  whieb  by 
their  bites  during  the  nisht-Ume  oocasioned  ulUuim 
pain  (Harmer*s  (M>§ervnL  Clarke's  ed.  iii.  549) 
With  regard  to  this  last  theory  it  may  fidily  be 
said  that,  as  it  has  not  a  word  of  proof  or  Mithorify 
to  support  it,  it  may  at  onoe  be  r^eeted  as  fiutciluL 
Those  who  believe  that  the  pbgue  was  one  of  ffnait 
or  mos^iMtoes  appear  to  ground  their  opinion  solely 
on  the  authority  of  the  IXX.,  or  rstber  on  tha 
interpretation  of  the  Greek  word  cKvi^s,  as  given 
by  Phik>  {De  VU.  Mut.  iL  97)  and  Ciigen  {iJan. 
III.  tn  KxodMtni),  The  advoeates  of  the  other 
theory,  tliat  ^'ce  are  the  aaimab  meant  by  ckinmbn^ 
and  not  ^rta/s,  base  their  aiguments  upon  these 
fibcts:  (1)  because  the  cAmnfm  sprang  from  the 
dust,  whereas  gnais  oome  from  the  waters;  (2) 
because  ^nots ,  though  they  may  greatly  irritate  men 
and  beasts,  cannot  property  be  said  to  be  •'in** 
them;  (3)  because  their  name  b  derived  from  a 
root  ^  which  signifies  **  to  establish,"  or  ^*  to  fix,** 
which  cannot  1m  said  of  gnat* ;  (4)  because  if  gnnU 
are  intended,  then  the  fourth  pUigue  of  flies  would 
be  unduly  anticipated;  (6)  because  the  Talmudiika 
use  the  word  chinnah  in  the  singular  number  to 
mean  a  huu ;  as  it  is  said  m  the  Treatise  on  the 
SnOlKith^  "  As  is  the  man  who  slays  a  eamd  on 
the  Sabbath,  so  is  he  who  slays  a  lonee  on  «Jie 
Sabbath.**  c 

I^et  us  examine  these  ainpiments  as  briefly  as 
possible.  Pint,  the  LXX.  has  been  quoted  as  a 
dirfHJt  proof  that  chinntm  means  gnaU;  and  cer- 
tainly in  such  a  matter  ss  the  one  before  us  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  exaggente  the  authority  of 
the  translators,  who  dwelt  in  FVrypt,  and  therefore 
must  be  considered  good  authorities  on  this  sul  jeet. 
But  is  it  quite  clear  that  the  Greek  word  they 
made  use  of  has  so  limited  a  signification  ?  Does 
the  Greek  irirW^  or  kvI^  mean  a  gnat  t  ^  Let  the 
reader,  however,  read  careAilIy  the  peesages  quoted 
in  the  foot-notes,  and  he  will  see  at  once  Unt  at 
any  rate  there  is  very  considerable  doubt  whether 
any  one  particulsr  animal  is  denoted  by  the  Greek 
word.  In  the  lew  passages  where  it  occun  in 
Greek  authon  the  word  seems  to  point  in  some 
instances  clearly  enough  to  the  welUknown  pests  of 
field  and  garden,  the  ptant-Uce  or  aphidt:  By  the 
OKvX^  iv  xAp^  the  proverb  referred  to  in  the  note, 
ii  very  liSely  meant  one  of  those  small  active 
jumping  insects,  eoromon  under  leaves  and  under 
the  baric  of  trees,  known  to  entomologists  by  tb* 
name  of  spring-tails  {Podwida).  The  Greek  lex- 
icographerB,  baring  the  derivation  of  the  word  in 
view,  generally  define  it  to  l)e  some  small  worm> 
like  creature  that  eats  away  wood;  if  they  used  the 


Theophrastus  {Hist.  PUuU.  Ii.  cap.  ult)  speaks  of 
9icvtirff,  and  calls  them  worms.  Dloecorides  (ill.  dt 
Ulmo)  speaks  of  tha  well-known  viscid  seeretloD  on  the 
leaves  of  plants  and  trees,  and  says  that  whan  this 
moisture  is  dried  up,  auimalcules  like  gnats  appear 
(•qp^Bic  icmpmnmmSih  In  another  plaee  (v.  181)  he 
calls  them  «mmA]|imv.  Mo  doubt  piant4ic8  are  meant. 
A«tlus  (11.  9)  speaks  of  xW^,  bj  whkh  word  be 
clearly  means  plant-lice,  or  apkidtt.  Aristophaass 
associates  the  icAirtt  (aphides)  with  ^m*  (^U-Oieej^ 
and  speaks  of  them  ss  li^juring  tiie  young  shoots  of 
the  rines  (AofS,  p.  437).  Aristotle  (Hte.  An.  vW.  8, 
f  9)  speaks  of  a  Urd,  ttoodptcker^  which  he  teruis 
KMvoJliyec.  Qnati  are  Ibr  the  most  part  taken  on  cbs 
wing;  but  the  icyivtv  here  alluded  to  are  doobllssi 
the  Tsrious  kinds  of  eiKi,  farMs,  apMdte^  lepit 
eeecwMi,  omta'dm,  ete.  elo.,  wfateh  are 
the  talk  sT 


I 


lacB 

■m  winged  Uie  winged  wghiB  ii  moti  likelj  In* 
teded,  snd  perli^  vermicubu  nuty  lomeUaMe 
lefer  lo  the  winglen  individiud.  Oeeauwi  however, 
Uw  leiioons  oocaaionslly  say  that  the  9«cW^  is  dke 
ft  ^nat  (the  ** green  and  four-winged  insect*'  of 
tlesyehiiis),  many  oommentaton  have  oome  to  the 
jMty  eondnmon  that  some  species  of  gntU  is  de- 
wited  by  the  Greek  term;  but  resemblance  by  no 
means  constitutes  identity,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  inseet,^the  aphis,  even  though  it  be  winged,  is 
hr  more  closely  allied  to  the  wingless  louse  (pedlMv 
mhu)  than  it  is  to  the  gtuUf  or  to  any  species  of 
the  fiunily  CvUeidiB ;  for  the  tenn  lice,  as  applied 
to  the  various  kinds  of  nphides  {PkytPphihhia^  as 
is  their  appropriate  scientific  name),  is  by  no  means 
■arely  one  of  anakigy.  The  wingless  aphis  is  in 
sppearanoe  somewhat  shnilar  to  the  pedicuhui; 
end  indeed  a  great  authority,  Burmeister,  arranges 
the  AwopbtrOf  the  order  to  which  the  pedieuhu 
bekmga,  with  the  Rhyneottt,  which  contains  tlie 
mb-ovder  Bomeptera,  to  which  the  aphides  tielong. 
Henee,  by  an  appropriate  transfer,  the  same  word 
which  in  Arabic  means  pediculm  is  applied  in  one 
of  its  significations  to  the  **  thistle  bbck  with 
phuit4ice."  Ev«y  one  who  has  observed  the  this- 
tles of  this  country  black  with  the  peculiar  species 
tliai  infests  them  can  see  the  force  of  the  meaning 
Bssigned  to  it  in  the  Arabic  language.^ 

Again,  almost  all  the  passages  where  the  Greek 
wofd  occurs  speak  of  the  animal,  be  it  what  it  may, 
IS  beuig  ii\)urioos  to  plants  or  trees;  it  cannot 
therefore  be  applied  in  a  restricted  sense  to  any 
gnni  (culex  or  tiimUiwn)^  for  the  Culiddm  are  end* 
neiitly  blood-suckers,  not  vegetable-feeders.^ 

Oedmann  (  Vm-mUch.  SamnUung.  i.  ch.  ri.)  is  of 
•pinion  that  the  species  of  moaquito  denoted  by 
the  ehinMm  is  probably  some  minute  kind  allied 
lo  the  Cuiex  reptam^  #.  puUcat-U  of  linnaus. 
Thsi  such  an  insect  might  have  been  the  instru- 
ment God  made  use  of  in  the  third  plague  with 
winch  He  visited  the  Egyptians  is  readily  granted, 
10  fer  as  the  irritating  powers  of  the  ereature  are 
bencemed,  for  the  members  of  the  genus  Simvliiun 
(ssnd-fly )  are  a  terrible  pest  in  those  k>calities  where 
they  abound.  But  no  proof  at  all  can  be  brought 
forward  in  support  of  this  theory. 

Bryant,  in  illustrating  the  propriety  of  the  plague 
being  <Mie  of  lice,  has  the  following  very  just 
remtfks:  ^'Hie  Egyptians  afieeted  great  external 
purity,  and  were  very  nice  both  in  their  persons 
sod  cfoUiing.  .  .  .  Uncommon  care  was  taken  not 
lo  harbor  any  inermin.  They  were  particularly 
solicitous  on  this  head;  thinking  it  would  be  a 
great  profimation  of  the  temple  which  they  entered 
if  any  animalcde  of  this  sort  were  concealed  in 
Iheir  garments."  And  we  learn  fW>m  Herodotus 
thai  so  scrupulous  were  the  priests  on  this  point 


•  ^J-l*      (< Nigricans  et  qiusi  pedicnUs  obsitus 

ififarDlt  eardnos  *'  (Gol.  Arab.  Lex.  >.  v.). 

ft  Tbe  mosquSto  and  gnat  belong  to  tiM  flunlly  of 
OnUeidm,  Tbn  ShnuUumt  to  whksh  genus  tbe  QUex 
npumt  (lin.)  belongs.  Is  comprlnd  under  tb»  fiunUy 
T^itdid^  This  Is  a  northern  speeieii,  and  prcoabiy 
not  found  in  Vgypt  The  Shnuiia,  or  sand-flks,  ars 
BMSt  InvetenUe  bkiod-euekerp,  whose  bites  ofWb  gi«e 
is*  lo  very  paiofViI  swellingi. 

Although  Origan  end  Phllo  both  nndsretand  bv  »h« 
isMk  #Ki^  some  mlnn'^i  winged  Insect  that  sttngi, 
fvl  llieir  teettmony  bj  nc  oisans  proves  that  a  simUar 
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that  they  used  to  shave  the  hiiir  off  their  hends  and 
bodies  every  third  day  for  fear  of  harboring  any 
louse  while  occupied  in  their  sacred  duties  (Herod, 
ii.  87).  M  We  may  hence  see  what  an  abhorrence 
the  E^ptkns  showed  towarde  this  sort  of  vormin, 
and  that  the  judgments  inflicted  by  the  hand  of 
Moses  were  adapted  to  their  prejudices  **  (Bryant's 
Observadont^  etc.,  p.  56). 

l*he  eridence  of  the  oU  versions,  adduced  by 
Bochart  in  support  of  his  opinion,  has  been  called 
in  question  by  KoseumiUler  and  Geddes,  wlio  wiU 
not  aUow  that  the  words  used  by  the  Syrisc,  the 
Chaldee,  and  the  Arabic  veruons,  as  the  representa^ 
tives  of  tlie  Hebrew  word  chinaim^  can  properly  be 
translated  lice ;  but  the  interpretalions  which  theiy 
themselves  aUow  to  these  words  apply  better  to  /toff 
than  to  ynuU;  sud  it  is  almost  certain  that  tbe 
normal  meaning  of  tbe  words  in  all  these  three 
versions,  and  indisputably  in  the  Arabic,  applies  to 
lice.  It  is  readily  granted  that  some  of  the  argn- 
ments  brought  forwurd  by  liochart  {Uieivt,  iii.  Mf 
ed.  Rosenm.)  and  his  consentients  are  unsatisfactory. 
As  the  plague  was  certainly  miraculous,  nothing 
can  be  deduced  from  tbe  assertion  made  that  the 
chinnim  sprang  from  the  dust;  neither  is  Bochart*i 
derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word  accepted  by  schokn 
generally.  Much  force  however  is  contained  in  the 
falmudical  use  of  the  word  chinmUt,  to  express  A 
hu$ej  though  (xcsenius  asserts  that  nothing  can  be 
adduced  thence. 


On  the  whole,  therefore,  this  much  appears 
tain,  that  those  commentators  who  assert  that 
tUm  means  ffnatt  liave  arrived  at  this  conduskw 
without  sufficient  authority;  they  have  based  their 
arguments  solely  on  the  evidence  of  the  UCX.^ 
though  it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  the  Greek 
word  used  by  tbeee  transktors  has  any  reference  to 
gnat*;^  the  Greek  word,  which  probably  originally 
denoted  any  small  irritating  creature,  bdiig  derived 
from  a  root  which  means  to  bite^  to  gnouo^  was 
used  in  tK*i  genend  sense,  and  selected  by  the 
LXX.  tianshitora  to  express  the  original  word, 
which  has  an  origin  kindred  to  that  of  the  Greek 
word,  but  the  precise  meaning  of  which  they  did 
not  know.  They  had  in  view  tlie  derivation  of  the 
Hebrew  term  cJinndA,  from  cAdndA,  **  to  gnaw," 
and  moot  appropriately  rendered  it  by  the  Greek 
word  jcW^,  from  «cvd«,  •^to  gnaw.*'  It  appears 
therefore  that,  there  is  not  sufficient  authority  for 
departing  from  the  translation  of  the  A.  V.,  which 
renders  the  Hebrew  word  by  Uce ;  and  as  it  is  sup> 
ported  by  the  eridence  of  many  of  the  okl  verskms, 
it  is  best  to  rest  contented  with  it.  At  any  rate  tbi 
point  is  still  open,  and  no  hasty  conduaioo  can  ha 
adopted  concerning  it  W.  H. 

LIEUTENANTS  (D'^DQ-^^lfJnS).     TIm 

use  of  tbe  tnrm  was  restricted  to  It  by  the  tXX. 
tFanaJators.  It  has  been  shown,  from  the  quotatloos 
given  above,  that  the  Qreek  word  has  a  wide  algniflci^ 
tkm :  it  Is  an  aphis^  a  toorm,  a  yfeo,  or  a  Mpfing-tail'^ 
in  ftct  any  small  inaect-Uke  animal  that  fnte*;  and 
all  therefore  that  should  kgi.imately  be  dedooed  fhxn 
the  worda  of  these  two  writers  Is  that  they  applied  In 
this  inataoM  to  soma  Irricatlug  winged  insect  a  term 
which,  from  its  dertvatkMi,  so  appropriately  describes 
Its  irritating  properliee.  Tholr  insect  seems  to  rate 
to  some  apeeiee  o'  *nidg$  (Otratt^pogom). 

e  If  the  LXX.  ucderetood  gnats  by  the  Habrsw 
tenn,  wby  d!-t  not  these  tranalatora  nse  aome  wel^ 
known  Qraek  name  for  gaol,  aa  ttmvmn)/  or  i^wk  ? 
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fOAnrn  aekathdrapan  wm  Um  oflieuJ  titk  of  the 
Htim|»"orneero78  who  govcnied  Che  provinces  of 
Che  i'cniaii  enipiro;  it  ia  icnderad  **  Ueateoaat  **  in 
Eitii.  iii.  13,  Tiii.  9,  U.  8;  Ezr.  viit  86,  and 
Mprinee**  in  Den.  iiL  3,  vi.!,^         W.  L.  & 

UGN  ALOES.    [Alobs.] 

LIOURE  (Dt^b,  Ju&«im:  Xiy^r;  Aid. 
kfy^pt99fi  Aki.  liicuf0o$:  Uffmim).  A  predone 
etone  menCioped  Ik  Ei.  zzriii.  19,  xxxiz.  13,  as  the 
ftnt  in  the  third  row  of  the  high-priest's  fafeast^ 
plate.  **And  thethiidrow,  altg:ure,anagate,aod 
■u  aaMthyst."  It  is  impossible  to  saj,  with  any 
esftainty,  what  sCoiie  b  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
Isnn.  The  LXK.  venion  generaJlj,  the  Vtdf^ate 
and  Jeaepbus  (B.  J.  r.  5.  §  7),  imdentand the  /fw- 
atrimM  or  Uyurium ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  consid- 
aabie  diliiculty  to  identify  tlie  liffuriuM  of  the  an> 
cisDts  with  auy  known  precious  stone.  Dr.  Wood- 
ward and  some  old  oommentators  have  supposed  that 
it  was  some  kind  of  btUntniU^  because,  as  these  fos- 
sils contain  bituminous  particles,  they  have  thought 
that  they  have  been  able  to  detect,  upon  heating  or 
rubbmg  pieces  of  them,  the  absurd  origin  which 
TbeophTMtus  {^rag.  ii.  28,  31,  xv.  8,  ed.  Schnei- 
der) and  PUuy  {H.  N.  xxxviL  iU.)  ascribe  to  the 
Umevrium,  Others  have  imagined  Uuit  amber  is 
denoted  by  this  word ;  but  Theuphrastus,  in  the 
passage  cited  above,  hss  given  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  stone,  and  clearly  distinguishes  it  ftom 
tUetroii,  or  ambier.  Amber,  moreo%-er,  is  too  soft 
Air  ei^^vijig  upon;  while  the  Ij/ncutium  waa  a 
faaid  stune,  out  of  which  seals  were  made.  Anoth- 
er interpretation  seeks  the  origin  of  the  word  in  the 
eouCry  of  Lignria  (Genoa),  where  the  stone  was 
iammi,  b«t  makes  no  attempt  at  identification. 
Others  again,  without  reason,  suppose  the  Cjpal  to 
be  meant  (Kosenmull.  Srh.  m  AJe.  uviii.  19). 
Dr.  Watson  (Phil  Tram.  vol.  li.  p.  894)  klentir 
lies  it  with  the  tourmntine.  Beckmann  (f/iaL  /«- 
venL  i.  87,  Bohn)  believes,  witli  Braun,  Gpiphanlos, 
and  J.  de  Laet,  that  the  description  of  the  iyncu- 
riuM  agrees  wdl  with  the  hyacmtk  stem  of  modem 
mineralogists.^  With  this  supposition  Hill  {NottM 
m  Thecphrastuton  Stones,  §  50,  p.  166)  and  Ros- 
wmiiller  {MiaerttLof  Bible^  p. 36,  Bib.  Cub.)  agree. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this  opinion  is 
far  from  satis£utory,  for  there  is  the  following  dUB- 
enlty  in  the  identification  of  the  lyncurium  with  the 
kifoanih.  Theophrsstus,  speaking  of  the  properties 
of  the  lyncurium,  sajrs  that  it  attracts  not  only 
light  particles  of  wood,  but  fragments  of  iron  and 
fcnas.  Now  there  is  no  peeulisr  attractive  power  in 
the  hyaduth;  nor  is  lieckmanu*s  explanatkm  of 
this  point  sufficient.  He  ssys:  **  If  we  consider 
its  (the  lyncurimn^s)  attracting  of  small  bodies  in 
*he  same  li^ht  which  our  hyacinth  has  in  oomt.iOn 
with  all  stones  of  the  gbsiy  species,  I  cannot  see 
anything  to  controvert  ^is  opinion,  and  to  induce 
■s  to  bdie7e  the  lyncunmn  and  the  tourmuknt  to 
te  the  same.*'     But  surdy  the  lyncmium^  what- 

•  The  UCX.  fiT«s  9)RrpMi|«,  rr^iiry^i  eoA  mwtk  ; 
Iks  Volgata  satrapes  and  princeps.  Both  tba  Uebrew 
and  tbe  Orask  words  an  modiflcatioDS  of  the  ssms 
isntirrit  root :  but  phllologitts  ars  not  agvasd  ss  to  tha 
tern  or  oiMuiiDg  of  the  word.  Qesenlus  ( Thu.  p.  74) 
sdopCs  the  opmioo  of  Von  Bohlen  that  it  camss  from 
ttskmirifOrixtiif  moanlog  "  wftrrior  of  the  host.''  Pott 
(ByM.  Fhr«eA.  Prof.  p.  68)  suggatiis  othor  derivations 
h  onwnanoo  with  the  position  of  the  sbtxaps  as 
than  miUtaxy  mkn. 


LILf 

It  be,  had  in  a  marked  uanner 

faideed,  the  tenn  was  applied  to  the' 
on  this  very  aeoount,  for  the  Greek  name  Hgmriast 
appeal*  to  be  derived  fhm  Xc/xcvt  «*  to  lick,**  •*U 
attract;  "  and  doabtkas  waa  selected  by  the  LXX. 
trsnahtflii  for  this  reason  to  express  the 
word,  which  haa  a  simibr  derivatian.^^ 
able,  though  still  ineondnsive,  appean  the  epinmi 
of  those  who  faientify  the  Igmem-mm  with  the 
aMlMe,or  more  definitely  with  the  red 
known  aa  rubeiliU^  whieh  is  a  hard  stone  and 
aa  a  gem,  and  sometimes  soU  for  red  tnppkire. 
TtmnHaUne  beoomsa,  as  is  weQ  known,  eleeteieally 
polar  when  heated.  Beckmann*s  olgeetioii,  that 
<«had  Theophrsstus  been  acquainted  with  the 
tomrmaiimt,  be  would  hare  remarked  thai  it  did  not 
aequire  its  attraetive  power  till  it  waa  heated,'*  la 
answered  by  his  own  •^■"ttt^  on  the  paasi^e, 
quoted  ftom  the  Hi$taire  de  tAcademie  for  1717, 
p.  7  (see  Beckmann,  L  91). 

Tomrmaikte  is  a  mineral  found  in  many  pasta  of 
the  world.  The  Duke  de  Noya  purehased  two  of 
these  stones  in  HoUand,  whkh  are  there  ealkd 
asekemtrikker.  Linnaeus,  in  his  prefree  to  the 
Flora  ZefflnmHen^  mentions  the  stone  under  the 
nameof /ior/Ns  eleetricui  from  Ceylon.  Hie  natives 
call  it  Ummamitl  (rid.  PhiL  Trans,  in  kM.  eit.). 
Many  of  the  prsekNis  stones  wliieh  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  tlkB  Israelites  during  their  wanderings 
were  no  doubt  obtained  from  the  EgyptiaiH,  who 
might  hare  procured  from  the  Tyrian  mcRhants 
specimens  from  even  India  and  Oylon,  etc.  The 
fine  specimen  of  rvbeUiU  now  in  the  Britidi  Miaa- 
um  befonged  formeriy  to  the  Kuig  of  Ava. 

The  word  Ugure  is  unknoim  in  modem  wkob- 
rslogy.  Phillips  {Mineral  87)  mentions  Ugmnte, 
the  fragments  of  which  are  uneven  and 
with  a  ritreous  lustre.  It  occurs  in  a  sortof^ 
rock  hi  the  banks  of  a  river  in  the  Apennintt. 

The  chum  of  rubtUite  to  be  the  ieskem  of  Betip- 
ture  is  very  uncertain,  but  it  ia  perliaps  better  than 
that  of  the  other  minends  which  writen  have  from 
time  to  time  endeavored  to  identify  with  it. 

W.  H. 

LIK'HI  Onpb,    [Uatmtd]:   An«f#»;    [Vat 

Aoircci/it]  Alex.  Aoacia:  Leci)t  a  Msnaasite,  son 
of  Shemida,  the  son  of  Alanasneh  (1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

•  LIKINQ  (A.  v.),  as  a  nou^meana  "coodi- 
taoUf"  Job  xxxix.  14:  **  Their  jxHiqg  ouea  are  in 

good  Kklnff;**  and  as  a  participle  (D'^Spt). 
<«eonditbned  **  (Dan.  1.  10):  •«  Why  should  he  see 
your  faces  worse  liking  than  the  children  whieh  an 
of  your  sort?'*  H. 

LILY  (i;>*^*,  a*ds*da.  HJlTItt?,  sMekan 
mdk  KpfrsK,  Maa.  ri.  28, 29).  The  Hebtvw  wetd 
is  rendered  ^  roes**  in  the  ChaUee  Targum,  and  l^j 
Maimonkies  and  other  rabbinical  writers,  with  the 
exception  of  Kimchi  and  Ben  Meleeh,  who  in  1  R. 
vii.  19  transhted  it  by  *•  riolet.*'      In  the  Jodaso 


6  BliaehinCf  P*  812,  fttxn  Dutooa,  Du  Pients 
eitutes^  p.  61,  says,  "  the  kyatintk  is  not  fovnd  in  thi 
MMt."  This  Is  Inoomct,  for  It  ooeui*  ia  Bsypt,  Qej' 
km,  and  the  Best  Indies  (v.  Mioacal.  and  Ucjetatt. 
Orr'S  OiftU  of  Sdemets,  p.  616). 

«  Tkes.  s.  V.  VXD/,    FQist  sajs  of  DQ7^,  *<e|}« 

nos  ftaglt  origo.  Taxg.  vartit,    '^^'^p^'?,    h  a.  Of 
■tfyxpoc,  ds  qas   Smtne  (Skamu}  gsosas   w. 

XZZlT.4.** 


■i-d  ^ 
It  In  hiM. 

th.  S  lite  ImtUr  ii  rendered  Juw.  But  uplrar,  or 
••Gij,"  ii  (he  unifom  m^doiiig  of  the  LXX.,  tad 
b  in  all  piol»bU]t:r  Uw  true  ona,  u  it  ii  uippoited 
\q  ttw  uuilogj  o(  tint  AnbiD  uid  Pereiui  nwn, 
irikicb  bat  tbe  um*  meuing  b>  tliii  daj,  uid  bj 
lb*  exiataiM  of  tlie  vme  word  b  Sjriu  uid  Cup- 
tie.  Tlie  Sfrniab  aaictna,  a  "white  lUf ,"  te 
nenlT  ft  raodiflatioo  of  the  Arable. 

Bat  although  there  ie  Little  doubt  OM  the  woid 
itOfBUm  HMDe  fiaiit  itf  tlie  Ulj  qiedte,  it  ii  bj  no 
■mm  oertaia  what  individuel  of  thi>  cbu*  it  eep*- 
oitlj  deaiguatee.  Father  Souclel  {Htcutii  de  dia. 
sric  1716)  Lahond  lo  pron  Uwt  the  iilf  of  Scrip- 
nn  B  the  "oiown-impariiil,"  the  I'eruan  IumiiS,  the 
■pCmv  ^ariAM^vof  thearaekt,tHid  the^'rilii^ria 


ifUnnnu 


is  Petaia,  that  it  ia  uiptiOMd  to  have  giini  it* 
lo  Snaa,  the  atpilal  (Athen.  lii.  I:  Boohart, 
PkiUt!/,  11.  1  i).  Hut  there  ii  no  proof  that  it  waa 
at  aoj  tioM  oomman  in  falutine,  aiid  •■  Iht  ]Uj  " 
pai'  t^riUttce  of  i'er^  would  not  of  neceii^tj  1m 
H  the  lilf  "  of  the  Hoi;  Laiid.  Uioacoridei  (l-  33] 
bun  witrcH  to  the  b«ut/  of  the  lllica  of  Sjria 
■nd  I'Uidia,  from  which  tlie  tot  perftitne  wu  made- 
He  nji  (iii.  106  [lilt])  of  the  Kfinr  fiwriAw^ 
(bM  the  Sfriane  call  it  iraea  (=  MueAan),  and  the 
Afriowu  Ui0Aa£<ir,  which  Bocbart  renden  in 
Hebrew  characlen  p*?  3'>314,  "while  ahoot." 
Kiihn,  in  bie  note  on  the  pannge,  identiAee  the 
■lant  in  quntioD  with  the  Lilium  caadUIaai  of 
tiiuueiu.  It  i*  prDtrablj  the  mue  *■  that  called 
b  the  Miehna  "  kiug'i  lilj  "  {K-l'U-a,  r.  g).  Pliny 
(ni.  S)  defiaea  itflm'  u  "  niboia  lilium ;  "  wd 
Dioaeoriilea,  in  another  paaiage,  nwntioiu  the  fact 
tbat  then  are  liltee  with  purple  Uowen;  but  wbetbtr 
bj  (hi*  he  iolendad  the  JiUu'i  .itmlni/on  or  CAi'f- 
tulinuewa,  Kiilio  karet  undecided.  Now  in  the 
paenge  of  AtheuKUi  above  quoted  it  ie  aaid,  lov- 
rw  yip  elMi  rj  'Z^Kinm  (pmri  rl  Kfinr.  Hut 
b  the  Jitgniekgiewn  Magnum  (a.  t.  3ovtra)  we 
iDd  ri  yip  Aelpia  iwh  rir  4eviiu»'  vovtra  \iy- 
nai.  &■  the  litutaa  u  thui  ideutiM  both  with 
'  tplrar,  the  red  or  purple  lilj,  and  with  Atlpiw.  the 
whit*  lilj,  it  if  eiidenllj  impoeiible  from  the  mnl 
ileelr  to  aacwtiun  eiacllj  the  kind  of  lilj  which  i> 
nferred  to.  If  the  lAujtnu  or  iJaiA'iniuiA  of  the 
0.  T.  and  the  ulyoi'  of  the  Smtaon  on  the  Mauut 
be  identical,  whicb  them  eeemi  do  reaion  lo  douut, 
Ibt  plant  dw^^nated  hj  Iheee  temu  mutt  have 
bma  k  ooD^Hcuou  object  on  the  eharea  of  the  Luke 
ifQenoennt  (Matt.  ri.  33;  Ijikaiii.  37);  it  must 
ban  flouriibed  in  the  deep  broad  Talleyt  of  Palei- 
Uiia  (Cant.  ii.  1),  among  the  thonij  ahnitu  {ibiiL  ii. 
d),  and  piMura  of  the  dewt  {ii.  iL  IS,  ir.  b,  vi. 
t),  and  muat  b»e  beeo  remaritabla  for  iti  rapid 
lod  luiurlant  growth  iHoa.  lir.  &;  EocIul  luii. 
Ii).  Tbat  ilt  Oowsn  were  brilliant  In  oolor  would 
Mm  lo  be  indioated  in  Matt.  ii.  28,  where  It  ii 
MKnpared  with  the  gorgeoui  robcaof  Solomon;  ajid 
llkat  Ibit  ookic  waa  acariet  or  purpb  ia  implird  in 
Cttlt.  T.  13.°     There  appean  lo  be  no  ipecia  of  lily 


.  or  Scarlet  M vMgoi^ 
which  gTOVB  in  profiiatou  in  the  l.evant.  Bui 
direct  erideoee  on  the  pohit  is  tlill  to  be  deairet 
fma  the  olieemtion  of  tniellen.  We  hare,  bow. 
eter,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bovrring,  referred  Is  ( tlnnL 
Chnn.  iL  SMj,  in  which,  under  the  name  of  LiXa 
Sj/rinea,  Lindle;  Idratiflee  with  the  /..  ChalMd(m- 
iaaa  a  Oowcr  whidi  ia  "  abundant  in  Ihu  diatriot  ol 
Galilee  "  hi  the  tnontha  of  April  and  Ma^.  3pniigil 
{AnL  Bet  Bfite.  L  p.  S]  Idenliflai  (Iw  Greek  kjiCfw 


With  ngttd  to  the  other  (danta  which  baeaben 
identified  witb  the  lAuiAnn,  the  diiBniltiaa  al*  mmt 
and  gnat.     Geecnlui  dcrirea  Iba  word  h«D  ■  root 

algnlfring  "  lo  be  white,"  and  it  hH  benoe  baeo 
inland  that  the  ihailifa  ii  the  white  lilj.  Butit 
ii  b;  no  meaiii  certain  that  the  IMivm  ctnKAdbm 
frrowi  wiU  in  Paleatine.  though  ■  epedmn  waa 
found  bj  Kcnkll  at  Zambak  in  Arabia  Feiia.* 
l>r.  iiofle  (Kitto's  Cyelf.  art.  "  Shuihan  ")  iden- 
tiHed  the  "  lily  "  of  the  Catiticlea  with  the  Jitfiii  of 
Egj'pt.  in  aplte  of  the  manf  alluaiona  to  '•freillDg 
among  tlia  Llliee-*'  Ilia  purple  flowen  of  the  tko6^ 
or  wild  artichoke,  which  abounds  In  (he  plain  north 
ofTaborandin  the  Valley  of  Kwlnu^kin,  ban  beoi 
tfaoiiKht  b;  aome  to  be  the  '•  lllita  of  the  fidd " 
alluded  to  in  Matt.  ri.  SS  (Wilun,  Lnndi  ofOtt 
Biblt.  ii.  110).  A  noenttnTeUBmentionaa  plant, 
witb  lilac  dowen  like  the  hyacinth,  and  called  b; 
the  Araha  laicrili,  whioh  lie  eoniidend  lo  be  cf  tfal 
apesiea  denominated  lilj  In  Scripture  (Bonai, 
A-Krl  o/Sivii,  p.3a9).  Lynch  enunMnlee  tba 
"  Illy  "  aa  amoig;  the  plontt  teen  bj  him  on  the 
aborea  of  the  Dew!  Sea.  hut  giva  no  det>ila  H.iirli 
could  land  to  ita  identiflcntioti  IHxptd.  lo  Jordan, 
p.  386).  He  h*d  previoualy  oloerred  the  wster- 
Ii)y  on  tbe  Jordan  (p.  iTi),  but  oniila  lo  mention 
whethei  It  waa  the  yellow  iNtiphar  liUtn)  or  tbe 

«Ph4>I  DWDdou  of  Um   I.  am>»ihm  rn»lii(  in  Pal- 


Jut.  U.  1)  wtlli  the  net  uf  Siantn.    Now  itI  Ihia  be 

'Sudd  cannta  JoiCa  Jeppn  I^idaniqiM  anilliM 
wlo  In  qa  MkMsl  eavil  (Mltaqw  Halmtmi » 
W.U 
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MttiygmpkamttBa).  "  llw  onlj  <  Bta '  iridefa 
I  MW  Id  I'tlntloa,"  b;i  Praf.  Stule;,  -m  tb* 
Dioiitlu  of  Hmh  ud  April,  ««ts  ktf^  jallow 
ntv-UUM,  in  Uw  dmr  iprlng  of  'Aiu  UtiUbali, 
Dsr  (be  Uks  oT  Uvom  "  (S.  f  /*■  p.  439).  Ha 
■uggMt*  UuC  th*  Dame  "  lil;  "  "  mtj  include  Ibe 
Bumenug  flowcn  of  tbe  tulip  or  unarvUi)  kind, 
wbLch  K{qK&r  tn  the  eu^j  lUDiiuer,  or  the  lutumD 
of  Peleitjne.'*  Ibe  loLknriug  (kscrtption  o£  the 
HUehJUj  bj  Dr.  TbomeDii  [TAe  V^ind  and  iJle 
Beak,  1.  3!U),  wen  It  more  pnciie,  would  perbEpe 
limn  enabled  LotuiiU  to  idenllfj  it:  "  Tbii  HQlefa- 
lilj  I*  terj  laree,  ind  the  thne  ii^uer  pelali  lueet 
ibove  ADd  fortD  e  gw;^H>ui  nuop;,  euch  *■  lUt 
■■m  ipproeched,  uul  king  nn-er  ut  undrr,  even 

ta  Ui  utawU  gkirj. Wa  all  it  UOleb- 

H^,  taMUM  It  «M  bm  that  U  *M  flnt  duoDnml . 


Bt  botenlcBl  nuns,  IT  It  ban  one,  I    un  muie- 

Vi^lad   witfa Our  flows  dellgbt*  nxxt 

fat  tbe  nlleji,  but  !•  alio  found  on  the  mounlalni. 
It  growi  ■Dong  tlwrne,  and  I  tiave  tadl;  laeented 
B1J  hmdi  in  eilriceting  It  from  tiieia.  Nothing 
Jan  be  in  higher  oontnat  then  the  luiuriant  vel- 
Rtj  aoftitcH  of  tbii  lilj,  and  the  crebbed  tangled 
hedge  of  thomi  about  iL  Gaieria  itiU  ddight  to 
ked  among  tbem ;  and  jou  can  Karcel  j  ride  through 
•Jot  woodi  north  of  Tabor,  wbaettieaelilici  abound, 
witluwl  frigbtening  Ibem  from  Uielr  flowcrr  pu- 
ture."  if  ernne  ftiture  timveller  wouM  gi»e  a  de- 
Kifption  of  the  HQleh-lilj  eoniewbat  Im  Tigue  than 
diD  abore,  tbe  queetion  might  be  at  ODca  nanlred. 

Iba  I'hiEDician  anhlteda  of  Solomon'a  temiiJe 
deeoiated  tbe  capital!  of  the  column*  with  "lilj- 
«m1,"  that  ii,  with  learea  and  Bowsa  of  tbe  111; 
1  K.  Til.),  oomaponding  lo  the  lotua-boded  capi. 
tak  of  f^ypdu  anbitectura.  The  nm  of  Uie 
"  Inun  tea  "  waa  poaibly  wrought  in  (be  form  of 
the  recuri.«(i  margin  of  a  lilj  Bower  [1  K.  vii.  28). 
Whether  the  il>i*hrinnim  and  Mhuthnn  mentioned 
In  the  tjtiee  of  1*l  i1t,,  li.,  Uli.,  and  liu.  were 
pmueal  inatnimenti  In  tiia  form  of  Ijliea,  or  whetb- 

mdct  t?ie>rtK:k  8k<mh«k:<]h.'        W.  A.  W. 

■  1  be  deaoriptioii  in  tlatt-tL  18-30  impUaa  that 
lUi  flaa^  WH  ftailiu  to  ChiiK'i  baann.    Hiii 


LILT 

would  at  ODoa  nehida  LOwa  eoMt 

(hun,  wbieli,  If  found  at  all  bi  Sjtia  and  Palesttaa 
muit  tie  eitremdj  rare,  and  pnbaUj  onljr  u  e» 
c^ied  from  cultintloD- 

It  ia  bnpoaaible  aln  that  an;  of  (be  walB-4ili» 
oDuld  ba  ln(ended,  w  the  lilk*  mmtionBd  gnw  >■ 
(beSeld. 

lla  t«qidnsnenta  of  tbe  leit  ate  tbe  lollinrlng 

(l.l  A  plant  of  tbe  ocxler  U&nti, 


Anj 
(dant  wbieb  would  be  rulgarlj  called  a  lilj  mnM 


(a.)  It  miirt  be  >  plant  gtowbig  In  t 
with  a  Item  t^tuffisient  aiia  and  loliditf 
element  of  the  fuel  of  (ba  Inawwr  or  orioi 
It  ii  cuitooiarj  in  tbe  Kaat  to  gatba-  out 
lUid  varioui  fiowtring  planti  frmD  atoong  tl 
lefon  tbe  time  of  harreal,  and  (o  bind 
bundle!,  and  atiat  to  ieed  tbem  to  tl 
01  burn  tbem  in  (be  oien.  Tbe  Ul;  a 
mnrt  be  of  tbii  cbaiacter,  in  onier  to  luit  (ba  imt- 
laUra. 

(8.)  It  niDit  be  a  plant  of  rich  ooloted  Oowen, 
pRtablj  puipla,  inaunucb  la  thi*  oolor  would  bM- 
it  tbe  oompariiou  wilb  tbe  tnlon  of  n>fd 


Urn  an  ieveral  planti  wbicb  have  been  iiq>- 
pcaed  to  lepiaent  tbe  UI;,  wbieb  ■•  can  ebniinala 
bj  (be  abore  teeU.  LtUum  cnttdtdum  liaa  been 
a^eady  eiduded.  Aittmau  eoi'Huiiiu,  wilb  iti  twc 
i-arieliM  of  nd  and  purple  Bowen,  bat  brm  da- 
acrilied  it  tbe  plant  in  quealion.  But  in  the  fint 
place  it  ii  tbe  moat  diilant  p«BbIe  from  (be  lilica, 
bring  of  (be  fiunllj  of  tbe  Sammcvlocta.  In  (ba 
lecoud  pbue  it  li  a  low  berbaueout  {dant,  not  oecur- 
ling  ao  mneb  among  wheat  at  in  open  graai;  piacea, 
bj  luadtidea.  It  hai  no  item,  and  ia  not  gatbovl 
tOr  tbe  oceni.     I(  ii  common  enoogh,  lot  lur  (be 


Tbe  remaining  bjpotbcaei  uiaj  all  be  gtvoped 
Into  one  dan.  Thej  eoniiit  in  aHuming  one  ef 
the  planti  of  (be  ahoit-naUMd  otden  to  be  tbe 
plant  here  deeignated.  Soma  bare  luppoaed  tim 
IMitau  ChakfJoniaim.  Otbcn  have  luppoaed  tba 
great  Irii  of  tba  HOIeh,  which  Dr.  Tbonuon  cab 
the  iiaieb  litr.  Othen  itill  lure  endeamnd  Ic 
prove  tbe  cbiimi  of  otben  of  theae  natonl  onlera. 

Mj  omi  opiuinn  ia,  that  the  term  >  lilj  '  ben  it 


X  itd( 


o  aiijq 


luiiidT-  Then  an  m-enl  fii.e  pUnIa  of  tb«M 
m  which  are  fcundmoreor  lea  dilDiaed  tbrougfa 
atina,  u  TWipn  oet^u-taUt,  Lilnim  Cktkt- 
Amievm,  lri$  rftiailBta,  and  oUwn  of  that  genua, 
and  but,  but  not  Icait  likdj  to  bare  been  bcAn 
'''  ~  and  in  tbemlndg  of  (bebcaren  of  tbe  eei^ 
tbe  Mount,  GladuAa  lllynev.  Indnd. 
if  any  one  ipeciea  more  than  another  b<  * 
Ii.«I'      


'ITiL. 


of  purple 


bvlej.     It  bai  ■  nedy  ilem,  a 


■bowy  apeciea,  growing  b 
iel«t,ar 


gtbe  ■ 


large  rKOD* 

half  bmd  wnoi 

ufficienlly  itriking  and  ibow? 

Ibe  lubjcet  ol  tbe  cDoipariani. 

Moreover,  it  Ii  one  of  Uwae  wiM  pUnta  wbicb  an 
conitantly  plucked  up  with  tbe  atbcr  weadi,  and 
fed  to  cattle,  or  bumvl  in  tbe  fire. 

8(ilt  1  inellna  to  think  Ihit  the  Safioiir,  1o  qmk 
ing  of  tbe  liliea,  naed  tbe  (am  bi  tb*  ame  genvk 
way  that  an  InbiUlant  of  tb*  Middle  8«alaa  waM 
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psikolvild  lilieijinaUniiontoUieirbnghioolon, 
Mi  particululy  deaignatingf  or  perhi^  not  being 
aware  of  the  wged&a  difierences  of  the  individuali  of 
Ihe  genus.  He  might  have  seen  a  lily,  and  been 
itrudt  with  ite  beauty,  and  uaed  that  ouidity  to  iUua- 
tnte  hia  speech,  without  knowing  wnether  he  had 
wen  JMiuin  Philadelphieu/nj  or  L.  Canadtnu^  or  L, 
pipeHntm,  Nay,  he  might  iiave  seen  an  £rythro- 
mum^  or  a  Gladiolm^  and  called  them  lilies.  Or  he 
might  have  drawn  his  ilhistration  from  the  combined 
impreesion  produced  on  his  mind  by  all  the  species 
ind  general  names.  I  ooncdTe  the  latter  to  have 
been  the  case  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

0.  E.P. 

LIME  (TED:  koWa:  calx).  This  substance 
is  notioed  only  three  times  in  the  Bible,  namely,  in 
DsuL  xzviL  3,  4,  where  it  is  ordered  to  be  kid  on 
the  great  stones  whereon  the  law  was  to  be  written 
(A.  V.  *«thou  Shalt  pUuster  them  with  phdster  "); 
In  Is.  xzxiii.  12,  where  the  "  bomings  of  lime  '* 
sn  flgurativdy  used  to  express  eon^tU  dtttrur^- 
tiom;  and  in  Am*  iL  1,  where  the  prophet  de- 
■eribes  the  outrage  committed  on  the  memory  of  the 
king  of  £dom  by  the  Moabites,  when  they  took 
his  bones  and  burned  them  into  Ume,  i.  e.  calcined 
them  —  an  indignity  of  which  we  ha?e  another  in- 
■tanee  in  3  K.  xxiii.  16.  lliat  the  Jews  were  ao- 
(jnainted  with  the  use  of  the  lime-kiln,  has  been 
already  noticed.      [FuRif  ack.]  W.  L.  B. 

*  LINB.  Several  Hebrew  words  are  so  ren- 
dered, which  in  some  passages  admit  of  a  ckiaer 
discrimination.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  appli- 
cations it  often  denotes  a  line  or  cord  used  for  meas- 
uring purposes,  as  ^'^  and  Ij?,  1  K.  vii.  23;  3  K. 

xxi.  13,  Ac.;  b^CJ,  Pa.  InviU.  56(66);  Am.  tU. 
17;  Is.  xliv.  13,  where  the  A.  V.  has  "rule  ";  but 

• 

In  this  last  passage  THI;^  ia  probably  <*  graver,** 
»«stylus**(notuiine**asinA.y.).  A  peculiar  use  of 
the  measuring  line  occurs  in  2  Sam.  viii.  2  (where 

the  word  is  v2n).      David,  after  a  signal  victory 

over  the  Moabites,  who  appear  to  ha^'e  given  him 
special  provocation,  put  to  death  two  thirds  of  his 
captives  and  spared  one  third.  He  required  them  to 
ie  down  on  the  ground,  and  then  with  a  line  meas- 
dred  them  off  after  that  proporUon.  The  line  as 
smployed  for  measuring,  by  a  frequent  metonomy 
itanda  often  for  lot,  possession,  or  inheritance  (as 

V^l^  in  Joe.  zviL  14,  six.  9;  Ps.  xvi.  6  (6);  £isek. 

xML  18  ft).    The  sense  of  ««their  line*'  (&1|2), 

i.  a.  of  the  heavens  in  Ps.  xix.  4  (6),  is  uncertain. 
In  this  highly  poetic  passage  it  may  well  enough 
denote  the  expanse  or  circuit  which  the  heavens 
measure  off  as  they  bend  over  all  the  earth,  through- 
Mit  which  is  to  be  heard  the  proclamation  which 
rbsj  moke  of  God's  existence  and  attributes.  So 
BupfeU  {Die  Pgalmen,  1.  410),  who  agrees  here 
with  Hengsftenbeig  {Die  Ptfilmen,  L  440f.).  Paul's 
dtation  of  the  posnge  (Rom.  z.  18)  follows  the 
LXX.  which  has  ^0^yyof ,  *<  a  sound  "  (A.  Y.),  as 
from  the  strings  of  a  Ijre.    By  **  plumb-line " 

Ot{3^,  only  Am.  vii.  7,  twice)  is  usually  unljr- 
itood  *a  line  with  lead  attached  to  It  fbr  determining 
the  pevpendicnlarity  of  olyecta.  Jehovah,  as  repre- 
«nted  there  by  the  prophet,  stands  7a  a  atraight- 
•nUt  wall  with  a  line  in  his  hand,  as  a  symbol 
tf  tlM  strict  Jostiee  with  whieh  H«  will  eaU  his 
HO^  to  aocoont  for  their  sins  (see  Bmv,  Dw 
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Propkei  Amot,  p.  407,  and  Reil,  Die  12  kkimm 
Prophetetk,    p.  231).      The  proper  rendaing  d 

Vn^,  (}en.  xxxviii.  18,  li  line  or  cord  (in  the 
A.  V.  **  bracelets  " ),  by  which  the  fignet-rini;  was 
attached  to  the  neck.  See  CoiiiUit,  6V/h«u,  etc.  pw 
160.  The  literal  and  nietapboricai  •wiiaes  blend 
themselves  iu  Paul*s  expreiwioii  {i»  iWerpl^ 
Ka^6vi),  2  Cor.  x.  16,  L  e.  another's  liitc  or  sphere 
of  labor  allotted  to  hiia  by  God's  prundeiice.     11. 

LINEN.  Five  different  Hebrew  wuids  are 
thus  rendered,  and  it  is  difficult  to  astigu  to  each 
its  precise  significance.  With  rrgarJ  to  the  {jrtek 
woids  so  transUted  iu  the  N.  T.  thcne  ia  less  aii> 
biguity. 

1.  As  Egypt  was  the  great  centre  of  the  liiioi 
manufactmns  of  antiquity,  it  is  in  con  net  lion  witl 
that  country  that  we  find  the  first  allusion  to  it  it. 
the  Bible.  Joseph,  when  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  ruler  of  the  laud  of  Kgypt,  was  arrayed  "ui 
vestures  of/ne  Untn''  {thJih,"  niarg.  *«8tlk,''  Gen. 
xli.  42),  and  among  the  offerings  fur  th«  tabcmsds 
of  the  things  which  the  Israelites  had  brought  out 
of  is^pt  were  **  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
Jifie  iinen'*  (Ex.  xxv.  4,  xxxv.  6).  Of  twisted 
threads  of  this  material  were  compoeed  the  tea 
embroidered  hangings  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvL 
1),  the  vail  which  separated  the  holy  place  from 
the  holy  of  holies  (Ex.  xxvi.  31),  and  the  curtain 
for  the  entrance  (ver.  36),  wrought  with  needle- 
work. The  ephod  of  the  high-prieet,  with  its 
**  curious,"  or  embroidered  girdle,  and  the  breaat- 
plate  of  judgment,  were  of  ^*Jine  twined  linen  *' 
(Ex.  xxviii.  6,  8,  16).  Of  fine  linen  woven  in 
checker-work  were  made  the  high-priest's  tunic 
and  mitre  (Ex.  xxviii.  39).  The  tunics,  turbana, 
and  drawen  of  the  inferior  priests  (Ex.  xxxix.  27, 
38)  are  simply  described  aa  of  woven  work  of  fine 
linen. 

2.  But  in  Ex.  xxviu.  43,  and  Lev.  vi.  10,  the 
diawen  of  the  priests  and  their  Bowing  robes  are 
said  to  be  of  iinen  {bad  ^),  and  the  tunic  of  tht 
high-priest,  his  girdle,  and  mitre,  which  he  wore 
on  the  day  of  atonement,  were  made  of  the  same 
material  (Lev.  xvL  4).  Cunieus  {De  Rep,  Htbr. 
ii.  c.  i.)  maintained  that  the  robes  worn  by  tbf 
high-priest  throughout  the  year,  which  are  called 
by  the  Talmudists  •*  the  golden  vestments,"  were 
thus  named  because  they  were  made  of  a  more  val- 
uable kind  of  Uuen  {ehesh)  than  that  of  whieh  "  the 
white  vestments,"  worn  only  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment, were  compoeed  {bad).  But  in  the  Mishna 
{Cod,  Joma,  iu.  7)  it  is  said  that  tlie  dress  worn 
by  the  high-priest  on  the  morning  'if  the  day  of 
atonement  was  of  linen  of  Pelusium,  that  is,  of  the 
finest  description.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
he  wore  garmente  of  Indian  linen,  whidi  was  IsM 
costly  than  the  Egyptian.  From  a  comparlaoD  of 
Ex.  xxviiL  43  with  xxxix.  38,  it  eaems  dear  thai 
bad  and  t/teeh  were  synonymous,  or,  if  thers  be  any 
diflerenoe  between  them,  the  latter  probably  de- 
notea  the  spun  threads,  while  the  former  is  the 
linen  woven  from  them.  Maimonide*  ( CeU  ham 
mikdaek,  c  8)  considered  them  as  ideuMcal  with 
regard  to  the  material  of  which  they  weie  com* 
pMed,  for  he  says,  "  wherever  in  the  Law  bad  or 
Iheeh  are  mentioned,  they  signify  flax,  that  is. 
bytaue^  And  Abarbanel  (on  Ex.  xxv.j  defines 
Jm  tk  be  Egyptian  flax,  and  distinguishes  it  sf 

o  Vft|^i  or  ^tfiWf  as  In  Sk  xvL  IB*        *  ^S$» 
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aoDpond  of  itr  (Heb.  Akh,  <«  dx  *')  thmdi 
twitted  tcgether,  fttrni  bad,  which  was  tiiigb.  But 
In  opposition  to  this  nwy  be  quoted  Ex.  zzziz.  tt, 
where  the  drawers  of  tlie  priests  are  said  to  be 
Unen  (bad)  orjint  twiiied  lintn  {thith).  The  wise- 
hearted  among  the  women  of  the  congregation  spun 
the  ilax  which  was  used  b;  Besaleel  and  Aholiia>  for 
the  hangings  of  the  tabenwde  (Ex.  xxxv.  S6),  and 
the  making  of  Unen  was  one  of  the  oceupotiont  of 
women,  of  whose  dress  it  formed  a  oonspicoous  paK 
(Pro?,  xxxi.  a,  A.  y.  •«sUlc;  **  Ea.  xti.  10,  IS; 
eomp.  Rer.  xriiL  16).  In  Es.  xxyii.  7  thith  is 
■ramerated  among  the  products  of  Egjpt,  which 
tlM  lyians  inpoitBd  and  used  for  the  sails  oftiieir 
■hips;  and  the  Tossd constructed  for  Ptolemy  Philo- 
■alor  ia  said  by  Athencus  to  have  had  a  sail  of 
hum  (jUawumt  $x^  ivrfsr,  A^.  i.  S7  F). 
Hermiiipus  (quoted  by  Athenttus)  describes  Egypt 
■a Ihs  ipeat  emporium  for  sails:  — 

*Ek  a*  Alyvwrw  tA  ly^uirrA 

CSeopstra*s  gaOey  at  the  battle  of  Actium  had  a 
■dl  of  porpfo  canvas  (PUn.  xix.  6).  The  ephods 
won  by  the  priesU  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18),  by  Samuel, 
though  he  was  a  Le\'ite  (1  Sam.  ii^  18),  and  by 
Dvrid  when  he  danced  before  the  ark  (:!  Sam.  vi. 
14;  1  Chr.  xv.  S7),  were  aU  of  linen  {bffti).  Hie 
man  whom  Daniel  saw  in  vision  by  the  river  Hid- 
ddcel  was  doUied  in  linen  (bad^  L)aii.  x.  6,  zii.  6, 7 ; 
eomp.  Matt  ixviii.  S).  In  no  case  is  bful  used  for 
other  than  a  dress  worn  in  religious  ceremonies, 
though  the  other  terms  rendered  **  linen  '*  are  ap- 
plied to  the  ordinary  dress  of  women  and  persons 
m  high  rank. 

8.  BAt9j  «  always  translated  <«  fine  Unen  "  ex- 
eept  S  Chr.  v.  IS,  is  apparently  a  late  word,  and 
probAbly  the  same  with  the  Greek  $6cirost  by 
which  it  IB  represented  by  the  LXX.  It  was  used 
for  the  dresses  of  the  I^evite  choir  in  the  temple  (3 
Chr.  T.  12),  for  the  kmee  upper  gamicnt  worn  by 
Idngs  over  the  ckxiefitting  tunic  ( 1  Chr.  xv.  37),  and 
for  the  vail  of  the  Temple,  en))>roidered  by  the  skill 
ef  the  Tyrian  artificers  (3  Chr.  iii.  U).  Mordecal 
was  arra}^  in  robes  ofj^ue  lintn  {Outs)  and  purple 
(Esth.  viii.  15)  when  honored  by  the  I*eraian  king, 
and  the  dress  of  the  rich  man  in  the  pamble  was 
norpte  and ^ne /linen  (/S^inrert  Lulcexvi.  19).  The 
Tjriians  were  celebrated  for  tlieir  skill  in  Uneu-em- 
bioidery  (3  Chr.  ii.  U),  and  the  liouae  of  Ashbea, 
t  fiunily  of  the  descendants  of  Shelah  the  son  of 
f  udah,  were  workers  in  fine  Unen,  probably  in  the 
fowhuid  country  (1  Chr.  iv.  SI).  Tradition  adds 
that  they  wove  the  robes  of  the  Icings  and  priests 
(Taif^.  Joseph),  and,  according  .to  Jarchi,  thehang- 
iags  of  the  sanctuary.  The  cords  of  the  canopy 
over  the  garden-court  of  the  palace  at  Shoshiui 
were  of  fine  linen  (Mr«,  Esth.  i.  6).  **  Purple  and 
twoidqed  work  and  fine  linen*'  were  brought  by 
the  Syrians  to  the  market  of  Tyre  (Ec  xzvii.  16), 
Ibe  Mto  of  Syria  being  distinguished  ftom  the  aM$k 
li  Egypt,  mentroned  fai  ver.  7,  as  being  in  aU  prob- 
sUUty  an  Aramaic  word,  while  theth  is  referred 
o  an  Egyptian  original.^  «*  Fine  linen  "  {06ew9s)t 


ft  In  Geo.  xU.  42,  the  Taigmn  of  Onkslos 

t  -2  ssthssqmvaleotorlZ^Q^.    8fe  also  Ix. 
I  sxzv.  81. 
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with  purpto  and  silk  aie  enuoaerafted  in  Bw.  ivA 
12  as  among  the  merchandise  of  the  myti^cal  Bihj- 
km;  and  to  the  Lamb's  wife  (xix.  8)  it  "wai 
granted  that  she  should  be  arrayed  in  ^ne  Smtm 
OS^vwcrer)  dean  and  white:  **  the  sj-mbolical  sig- 
nifioMXje  of  this  vesture  bdng  immediately  ex 
plained,  **for  the  fine  Unen  is  the  righteousness  of 
saints.**  And  probably  with  the  same  intent  the 
armies  in  heaven,  who  rode  upon  white  hoiai 
and  ibifewed  the  *«  Faithful  and  True,*'  were  cfad 
in  **JiHe  /msm,  white  and  dean,"  as  ther  went  forth 
to  battle  with  the  beast  and  his  army  (Itev.  six. 
14). 

4.  £Hin«  ocean  but  once  (Prov.  vu.  16),  and 
there  in  oonnectMn  with  Egypt.  Schuttens  ood- 
necta  it  with  the  Greek  Mr^,  Mrier,  whieh  he 
suppons  were  derived  ftotn  it.    llw  TsJmodislB 

tranahite  it  by  v^}^,  chtbtl,  a  oord  or  rope,  in 
oonaequenoe  of  its  id^tity  in  form  with  dtim^^ 
which  occurs  in  the  Targ.  on  Josh.  iL  15,  uid 
Esth.  i.  6.  R.  Parehon  interpreU  it  **agiidle  of 
Egyptian  work."  fiat  in  what  way  thoe  eords 
were  applied  to  the  deoontkm  of  beds  is  not 
dear.  I'robably  Hun  was  a  kind  of  thread  made 
of  fine  Egyptian  flax,  and  used  ibr  omamentiqg  the 
cox^ugs  of  beds  with  tapestry-work.  In  support 
of  this  may  be  quoted  the  iftStrdwoi  of  the  L3LX., 
and  the  pictm  tnpetf  of  the  Vulgate,  which 

sent  the  ^ItS^)  rh^^O   o^   the    Hebivw. 
Cdaius  rendcca  the  word* '*  Unen,"  and  appeab  to 
the  Creek  e^ieir,  Mrf ,  as  decisive   upon  thw 
point     See  Jabfonski,  oinue.  i.  78,  78. 

Schultens  (Prov.  vii.  16)  suggests  that  the  Qrees 
^cr8«ir  is  derived  ftom  tbe  Hebrew  addht^e  which 
is  used  of  the  thirty  linen  garments  which  Saaaoii 
promised  to  his  oompanrans  (Judg.  xiv.  13, 18)  al 
his  wedding,  and  which  he  stripped  from  the  bodlaa 
of  the  I'hUistines  whom  he  slew  at  Ashkelon  (ver. 
19).  It  was  made  by  women  (Prov.  xxxi.  34),i 
used  for  girdles  and  uuder-gamients  (Is.  in. 
eomp.  Marie  xiv.  51).  The  LXX.  in  Judg. 
Prov.  render  it  ^u^Py  but  in  Judg.  xiv.  18 
6$6wm  is  used  synonymously;  just  as  ciw^^  in 
Matt.  xx\'ii.  59,  Mark  xv.  46,  and  Luke  xxiiL  5I| 
is  the  same  as  Mria  in  Luke  xxiv.  12;  John  xx.  i, 
6,  xix.  40.  In  these  passages  it  is  seen  that  Uoai 
was  used  for  the  windiug-dbeets  of  the  dead  by  tbi 
Hebrews  as  weU  as  by  the  (ireeks  (Horn.  /L  xviil. 
353,  xxUi.  354;  eomp.  Eur.  Bncch.  819).  Toweh 
were  made  of  it  (x/mor,  John  xiii.  4.  5),  and 
napkins  {trovidpttu,  John  xL  44),  like  the  e^isne 
Unen  of  the  Egyptians.  The  dress  of  the  poor 
(I'xdus.  xl.  4)  was  probably  unbleached  flax  {itu^ 
Atrev),  such  as  was  used  for  barbers*  towch  (Prat. 
De  aairtiL). 

The  general  term  which  induded  all  those  ahead  j 
mentioned  was  pithUk^f  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
Xirer,  whkh  was  emploj-ed  —  like  our  **cattnu  "  — 
to  denote  not  only  the  flax  (Judg.  xv.  14)  or  imw 
material  from  which  the  Unen  was  made,  but  aba 
the  plant  itedf  (Josh.  U.  6),  and  the  manutetaiw 
ftom  it.  It  is  generaUy  opposed  to  wool,  as  a  v^ 
eteble  product  to  an  aninul  (Lev.  xiiL  47,  48,  8^ 


«  ytO,    JabioDsU  {Opmc.  L  307,  Jte.)  el 
the  word  an  Vgypdan  origfai.    The  Ooflli 
the  vsprssentaUvs  of  eMdiir  In  the  M.  T 
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$  DMt  ndi.  11;  Fror.  zzxi.  18;  Hoi.  ii.  0,  9\ 
nm  and  foe  neti  (Is.  ziz.  9),  girdlci  (Jer.  lilL 
1),  and  iDeuuring-lm3a  (Ks.  zl.  3),  m  well  as  for 
Ibi  dnm  of  the  priests  (Ez.  iUt.  17, 18).  From  a 
•OBpariaon  of  the  lastHquoted  paaages  with  Ex. 
nriiL  A%  a&d  Ler.  vi.  10  (3),  itL  4,  23,  it  U  eTi- 
dent  that  bad  and  puhteh  denote  the  nme  materialf 
the  latter  being  the  more  general  term.  It  is 
equally  apparent,  from  a  comparison  of  Rer.  iv.  6 
with  six.  8, 14,  that  x/vorand  ^^<nyoy  are  easen- 
tiallj  the  same.  Mr.  Yates  ( Ttxtrimim  Antiqwh- 
raiM,  p.  276)  contends  that  Kiro¥  denotes  the  com- 
mon fkx,  and  fi^aos  the  fljier  varietj,  and  that  in 
thk  sense  the  terms  are  used  by  Pausanias  (▼!.  26, 
§  4).  Till  the  time  of  Dr.  Fortter  it  was  never 
doubted  that  bffuug  was  a  kind  of  flax,  but  it  was 
maintained  by  him  to  be  eotton.  lliat  the  mummy- 
cloths  used  by  the  Egyptians  were  cotton  and  not 
Gaen  was  fSnt  asserted  by  Rouelle  {.Winu  de  tAcnd, 
Ay.  des  Sden.  1750),  and  he  was  supported  hi  his 
opinion  by  Dr.  Forster  and  Dr.  Solander,  after 
in  examination  of  the  mummies  in  the  British 
Museum.  But  a  more  careful  scrutiny  by  Mr. 
Baner  of  about  400  spedinens  of  mummy-cloth  has 
diowu  that  they  were,  universaUy,  linen.  Dr.  Ure 
arrived  independently  at  the  same  conclusion 
(Tates,  Textr.  AnL  b.  ii.). 

One  word  remains  to  be  noticed,  which  our  A. 
V.  has  tnuiakted  «'lbien  yam"  (1  K.  x.  28;  2 
Chr.  i.  16),  brought  out  of  Egypt  by  Solomon^s 
mcrehanta.  The  Hebrew  milnih^'^  or  mihoe^^  is 
variously  expUdned.  In  the  LXX.  of  1  Kings  it 
appears  as  a  proper  name,  e«irov^,  and  in  the 
Vulgate  Coa^  a  place  in  Arabia  Felix.  By  the 
Syriae  (9  Chr.)  and  Arabic  tmnslatorB  it  was  also 
regarded  as  the  name  of  a  place.  Bochart  once 
referred  it  to  TVoglodyte  Egypt,  ancieptly  called 
Mickoe^  according  to  Pliny  (ri.  34),  but  afterwards 
decided  that  it  signified  m^  tax**  {Hiafm.  pt  1, 
b.  2,  c  0).  To  these  Michadis  adds  a  coi\)ecture 
or  his  own,  that  Ku  hi  the  interior  of  Africa,  S. 
W.  of  Egypt,  might  be  the  place  referred  to,  as 
the  country  whence  Egypt  procured  its  hones 
{Lam  of  MotBB,  trans.  Smith,  ii.  493).  In  trans- 
hting  the  word  »  Unen  yam  "  the  A.  V.  followed 
Junius  and  Trem«silius,  who  are  supported  by  Se- 
bastian Schmid,  De  Dieu,  and  Cloicus.  Gcaenius 
has  recourse  to  a  very  unnatural  constraction,  and 
rendering  the  word  » troop,'*  refisrs  it  in  the  first 
dause  to  the  king's  merchants,  and  in  the  second 
to  the  hones  which  they  brought. 

FVom  time  immemorial  Egypt  was  celebrated  for 
Its  linen  (Ex.  xxrii.  7).  It  was  the  dress  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  (Her.  ii.  87,  81),  and  was  worn 
by  them,  according  to  Plutareh  (/«.  et  Mr.  4), 
Wcause  the  color  of  the  flax-blossom  resembled 
ihat  of  the  drcumainbient  ether  (comp.  Jut.  vi. 
133,  of  the  prissU  of  Isis).  Panopolls  or  Chemmis 
(the  modem  Akiimm)  was  anciently  inhabited  by 
Unen-weaven  (Stnbo,  xvii.  41,  p.  813).  According 
to  Herodotus  (ii.  86)  the  mummy-cloths  were  of 
by$am ;  and  Josephus  {AnL  iii.  6,  $  1)  mentionn 
among  the  contributions  of  the  Israelites  for  th^ 
labfruaele,  ^bya$u$  of  flax; "  the  hangings  of  the 
Ubemacle  were  '« sindon  of  dysnis  *-  v$  2),  of  which 
material  the  tunics  of  the  pleats  were  al«o  made 
\AnL  iii  7,  {  2),  the  dnwen  being  of  tyntu  (|  1). 
iPldto  also  says  that  the  high-priest  wore  a  garment 
tf  tlM  finest  dysfiii.     Combitting  the  tertimony  of 
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Heralotas  as  to  the  mumroy-ck>ths  with  the  remMi 
of  microscopic  examination,  it  seems  ohsar  that 
^ssitf  was  linen,  and  not  cotton;  and  monoWf 
that  the  dresses  of  the  Jewish  priests  wen  oMdi 
of  the  same,  the  purest  of  all  materials.  For 
fiirther  information  see  Dr.  Kalisch's  CoflMi.  tm 
EwoduB^  pp.  487-489;  also  article  WooLKir. 

i%«  A.  W. 
LINTEL.    The  beam  which  forms  the  upp« 
part  of  the  framework  of  a  door.     In  the  A.  V« 
••  lintel "  is  the  rendering  of  three  Hebrew  wcrtli. 

1.  Vh,  apt  (1  K.  vi.  81);  tnmslated  ««poet** 
throughout  lub  xl.,  xli.  The  true  n^eaning  cf  thli 
word  is  extremely  doubtfuL  In  the  IJCX.  ft  It 
left  untransUted  (oXX,  cU^cv,  alkdfi,)',  and  in  tbi 
ChaMee  version  it  is  represented  by  a  iiiodificatioa 
of  itself,  lliroughout  the  passages  of  Ezekiel  in 
which  it  oocun  the  Vulg.  uniformly  rendere  it 
by  yVofis  /  which  Gesenius  quotes  as  ftirotable  to 
his  own  view,  provided  that  by  fi^m%  be  under- 
stood the  prqjections  in  ftvnt  of  the  building. 
The  A.  V.  of  1  K.  vi.  31,  "  lintel,*'  is  supported 
by  the  versions  of  AquUa,  Symmachus,  and  The- 
odotion  of  Es.  xl.  21;  while  Kimchi  exfbins  it 
generally  by  "poet.**  The  Peshito-Syriac  uni- 
formly renden  the  word  by  a  tnodilicntion  of  the 
Greek  wope^riSfr,  "  pillars.*'  Jarchi  nndeMtands 
by  ayU  a  round  column  like  a  lai^e  tree:  Aqiiila 
(Es.  xl.  14)  hanng  In  view  the  lueauing  **nuu," 
which  the  word  elsewhere  bean,  reuden  it  itplmfia^ 
apparently  intending  thereby  to  denote  the  volutes 
of  columns,  curved  like  rams*  boms.  J.  D. 
Michaelis  (iSt^.  ad  Lea.  a.  t.)  oonsiden  it  to  be 
the  tympanum  or  triangular  area  of  the  pediment 
above  a  gate,  supported  by  columns.  Gesenius 
himself,  after  reviewing  the  passages  in  which  the 
word  occurs,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
singular  it  denotes  the  whole  prqjecting  fhmieworii 
of  a  door  or  gateway,  including  the  jambs  on  either 
side,  the  threshold,  and  the  lintel  or  architrave, 
with  fHew  and  cornice.  In  the  plural  it  is  applied 
to  denote  the  projections  along  the  fh>iit  of  an 
edifice  ornamented  with  columns  or  palm  trees,  and 
with  recesses  or  intercoluniniations  between  them 
sometimes  filled  up  by  windows.  Under  the  fbriner 
head  he  places  1  K.  ri.  31;  Es.  xl.  9,  21,  24,  26, 
29,  31,  33,  34,  36-^8,  48,  49,  xli.  3;  while  to  the 
latter  he  refen  xL  10,  14,  16,  xli.  1.  Another 
explanation  still  is  that  of  Boettcber  (quoted  by 
Winer,  Rtnho,  ii.  576),  who  says  that  apl  is  the 
projecting  entrance  and  passsge-wall — which  might 
appropri^y  be  divided  hito  compartments  by 
paneling;  and  this  view  is  adopted  by  Funt 
{Hamduf,  s.  ?.). 

8.  "11^9$,  etiq^hldr  (Amos  ix.  1;  Zepb.  U  II). 
The  marginal  rendering,  "  chapiter  or  knop, '  ci 
both  these  passages  Ih  undoubtedly  tha  more  o  tw 
rect,  and  in  all  other  cases  where  tlie  word  oeeoit 
it  is  transited  **  knop.**     [Kkop.] 

3.  ^Pl{^,  ma$kMph  (Ex.  xU.  22,  28);  also 
rendered  *« upper  door-post**  in  Ex.  xli.  7.  Tliat 
this  b  the  true  rendering  b  admitted  by  all  modern 
phifelogists,  who  connect  It  with  a  root  which  in 
Arebic  and  the  cognate  dialects  signifies  "  to  over> 
ky  with  beams.**  The  LXX.  end  Vulgate  ooin- 
dde  in  assigning  to  It  the  same  meaning.  Rabbi 
Sol.  Jarehi  derives  it  fK>m  a  Chaldee  root  signifying 
"  to  beat,'*  beoause  the  door  in  being  shot  lieat* 
against  it.  The  sIgnlficatMn  *•  to  look  '*  or  •«  ptep,** 
fSiich  was  aoquird  bj  the  Hebrew  re  it,  bdnssd 
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Aben  Ecru  to  tnuBlate  mathMph  by  « wmdow/* 
■neh  M  the  Arabs  have  over  ibe  doon  of  their 
honaes;  and  in  aaienting  to  this  rendering,  fiochart 
observes  » that  it  was  so  called  on  account  of  the 
grates  and  railings  over  the  tops  of  the  doora, 
through  which  those  who  desire  entrance  into  the 
bouse  could  be  seen  before  they  were  admitted  *' 
(Kalisch,  Exodtu).  An  illustration  of  one  of  these 
windows  is  given  In  the  art.  Hodsr,  vol.  iL  p. 
1103.  W.  A.  W. 

LIiriTS  (Aiw  lUnen,  (men^Ajth]),  a  Chris- 
tian at  Rome,  known  to  St.  Paul  and  to  llmothy 
(2  Tim.  iv.  81).  That  the  ftrst  bishop  of  Rome 
After  the  Apostles  was  named  Linus  is  a  statement 
b  which  aU  andent  writers  sgree  (e.  g.  Jerome, 
De  Viris  lUuUr.  c  15;  August  Ep.  liii.  2).  The 
Mrij  and  unequivocal  assertion  of  Irenaeus  (iii.  3, 
f  8),  corroborated  by  Eusebius  {H.  K.  iii.  S)  and 
Theodoret,  (in  2  llm.  iv.  21),  is  sufficient  to 
prove  the  identity  of  the  bishop  with  St.  Plsul's 
Briend. 

The  date  of  bis  appointment,  the  duration  of  his 
episcopate,  and  tbe  limits  to  which  his  episcopal 
inthority  extended,  are  points  which  cannot  be 
regsrded  as  absolutely  settled,  although  they  have 
been  discussed  at  great  length.     Eusebius  and 
Theodoret,  followed  by  Baronius  and  Tillemoot 
{BUL  EccL  ii.  165  and  591),  sUte  that  he  became 
bishop  of  Rome  after  the  death  of  St.  Peter.     On 
tbe  other  hand,  the  words  of  Irenspua  —  *•  [Peter 
and  Paul]  when  they  founded  and  built  up  the 
efaurch  [of  Rome]  committed  the  office  of  its  epis- 
eopate  to  Liims  *'  —  certainly  admit,  or  rather 
Isnply  the  meaning,  that  be  held  that  office  before 
tbe  death  of  St.  Peter:  as  if  the  two  great  Apostles, 
having,  in  tbe  discharge  of  their  own  peculiar 
office,  completed  the  organization  of  the  church  at 
Borne,  left  it  under  the  government  of  linus,  and 
passed  on  to  preach  and  teach  in  some  new  region. 
Tliis  proceeding  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  Apostles  in  other  places.     And  tbe 
earlier  appointment  of  Linus  is  asserted  as  a  fact 
by  Ruffinus  {Prwf.  in  Clem,  Recogn.\  and  by  tbe 
snthor  of  ch.  xl^-i.  bk.  vii.  of  the  Apottdic  6Vm- 
^tituHont,     It  is  accepted  as  the  true  statement  of 
the  case  by  Bishop  Pearson  (Z>e  Strie  tt  Sueses- 
tione  Ptiorum  Ronue  Kpisooporumy  ii.  5,  §  1)  and 
by  Fleury  {ffist.  KccL  ii.  28).     Some  persons  have 
objected  that  the  undistinguished  mention  of  the 
Dame  of  Linus  between  the  names  of  two  other 
Roman  Christians  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21  is  a  proof  that 
he  was  not  at  that  time  bishop  of  Rome.     But 
even  Tillemont  admits  that  such  a  way  of  intro- 
ducing the  bIsbop*s  name  is  in  accordance  with  the 
simplicity  oC  that  early  age.     No  lofty  preemi- 
nence was  attributed  to  tbe  episcopal  office  in  tbe 
■postolio  times. 

The  arguments  by  which  the  exact  yean  of  his 
ipiscopate  are  Uid  down  are  too  long  and  minute 
to  be  recited  here.  Its  duration  is  given  by  Euse- 
Uus  (whose  H.  E.  iii.  16  and  Chronican  give  in- 
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ooosistait  evidence)  as  a.  d.  6^-80:  by  TSUeniOBl, 
who  however  reproaches  Peanoi.  with  departii^ 
from  the  chronology  of  Eusebius,  as  66-78;  by 
Baronius  as  67-78;  and  by  Pearson  as  56-«7 
Pearson,  in  the  treatise  already  quoted  (i.  10) 
gives  weighty  reasons  for  dintruating  the  chronology 
of  Eusebius  as  regards  the  yean  of  the  early  bishops 
of  Rome;  and  ho  derives  his  own  opinion  from 
certain  very  ancient  (but  interpoUted)  lists  of  thoas 
bishops  (see  L  13  and  iL  5).  iliis  point  has  been 
subsequently  considered  by  Baraterius  (De  JSmo- 
cetnone  Antigmsdmd  Kpiac.  Horn,  1740),  who 
gives  A.  D.  56-67  as  the  date  of  the  jyii^^p^te  sf 


•  RuflntM^  statement  ought,  doubtlssi,  to  be  Intar- 
pseted  In  accordaocs  with  that  nS  his  contemporary 
Sllphanlus  {Adv.  Heer.  zzvU.  6,  p.  107),  to  the  elhrt 
Hiat  Linus  and  Cletus  were  bleeps  of  Boms  In  suo- 
Bssrion,  not  eontemporaneooaly.  Tlie  fluts  were,  how- 
ever, dllhmitlj  viewed :  (1)  by  an  tntarpolatBr  of  the 
Gsffa  FonHfieum  Damasi,  quoted  by  J*  ^om  In  his 
Id  epistle  to  A.  Rivet  (App.  to  Vmnea^n  YimHem 


tgnwHmm)\  (2)  by  Beds  ( Ttta  8.  BentditH   §  7,  p. 
lit,  ed.  SiBvensoa)  whsn  he  was  sssklng  a  ptwaedant 


Tb»  statement  of  Kuffinus,  that  Linos  and  detos 
were  bishops  in  Rome  whilst  SL  Peter  was  a]ire,« 
has  been  quoted  in  support  of  a  theory  which 
sprang  up  in  the  17th  century,  received  tl^  mia. 
tion  even  of  Hammond  in  his  ouuuwcny  wiui 
Bbndel  {Wtn^,  ed.  1684,  iv.  825:  KpimxpntAi 
Jm-a^  V.  1,  §  11),  was  heki  with  some  slight  modi- 
fication  by  Baraterius,  and  has  been  recently  re> 
▼ived.  It  is  supposed  that  Linus  was  bishop  in 
Rome  only  of  the  Christians  of  Gentile  origin, 
while  at  the  same  time  another  bishop  exereiiwd 
the  same  authority  over  the  Jewish  Christians  there. 
Tertullian's  assertion  {Dt  Pixetcr.  JJwret.  §  32) 
that  Qement  [the  third  bishop]  of  Rome  was  con- 
secrated by  St.  Peter,  has  been  quoted  a^  m 
corroborating  this  theory.  Rut  it  does  not  follow 
from  the  words  of  Tertullian  that  Clenienrs  con- 
secration tooic  place  immediately  before  he  became 
bishop  of  Rome:  and  the  sUteinent  of  Ruffinus, 
so  fiu-  as  it  lends  any  support  to  the  above-named 
theory,  is  shown  to  be  without  foundation  by  Pear- 
son (ii.  3,  4).  'nilemont's  observations  (p.  590)  in 
reply  to  Peanon  only  show  that  the  eitablishment 
of  two  contemporary  bishops  in  one  city  was  con- 
templated in  ancient  times  as  a  possible  provisional 
arrangement  to  meet  certain  temporary  difficulties. 
Tbe  actual  limiUtion  of  the  authority  of  Unus 
to  a  section  of  the  diurch  in  Rome  remains  to  be 
proved. 

I Jnus  is  reckoned  by  Pteudo-Hippolytns,  and  ir 
the  Greeic  Menaa,  among  the  seventy  discipki 
VsriGsa  d&ya  an  stsSad  by  ditnsrent  authorities  in 
the  Western  Church,  and  by  the  Eastern  Church, 
as  tbe  day  of  bis  death.  A  narrative  of  the  irar- 
tyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  printed  in  the 
Bibliothtca  Patntm,  and  certain  ponUfical  decreea, 
are  incorrectly  ascribed  to  Linus.  Hd  is  said  to 
have  written  an  account  of  the  dispute  between  St. 
Peter  and  Simon  Magus.  \V.  T.  B. 

LION.     Rabbinical  writen  discover  in  the  O.  T. 
seven  names  of  the  lion,  which  they  assign  to  the 

animal  at  seven  periods  of  its  life.    1.  *T5e,  ffdr, 

or  *1^,  gdr,  a  cub  (Gen  xlix.  0;  Dent,  xxxiii.  22; 

Jer.  U.  88  j  Nah.  Ii.  12).    2.  "1^?3,  cqtktr,  a  young 
lion  (Judg.  xiv.  5;  Job  iv.  lol  &.  xix.  2,  Ae.). 


for  two  eontsmpoianeoas  abbots  presiding  In  oos 
monastery ;  and  (8)  bj  Babanus  Maams  (tfc  Cktmpmm. 
pii:  0pp.  ed.  Mlgne,  torn.  Iv.  col.  1197),  who  ingeoloeriy 
elsims  primitive  authority  ftw  the  Instf  tutloo  oTehei* 
pisoopi  on  the  snpporftion  that  Uous  and  iHetm  weis 
never  bishops  with  PaH  powers,  bat  were  — Btraips 
raoeoos  chorspleoopl  emptied  by  St.  Peter  la  Ui 
absence  fhan  Borne,  and  at  his  nqusst,  to  eiMs 
clergymen  for  the  ohureh  at  Boms. 


t.  ^"^  ilrl,  br  n^^  arjti,  a  ItaB-growD  Ihm 
(On.  xlii.  S;  Judg.  iit.  i,  S,  Ao).  4.  bl^, 
Aad^  ft  Uoa  men  ndnnod  in  iga  and  itnogtii 
(MlT.10iPLUd.l3,Aa.}.  e.  fl^,  lAoMolt, 
1  lion  in  tun  vigor  (Job  aviii.  a}.  S.  *f^, 
OM,  or  t^y  '^n*'  on  oU  1km  (Goi.  ilii-  B; 
Job  W.  11,  As.).  T.  B^^,  fatMt,  ft  lloD  decraplt 
witbaga(JobiT.ll;  Ii.'iii.8,Ae.].  W«U  might 
Boduvt  (Blmm.  pt  L  b.  lii.  1)  pij,  "Hie  gnm- 
tntiei  Tldoitiir  mlra  libi  indulgira."  Ht  dilftn 
boa  thli  uTmngiiDsit  In  «ni7  point  but  Uw 
■and.  In  the  bit  ptua,  ?dr  ia  ^ipliad  to  tba 
jDoi^  d(  Dtho'  uhnb  baddM  lb*  Uon;  br  in- 
MUM,  Ifaa  nft-uomtm  in  Imir.  It.  S.  SeeoDdlf, 
e^pUr  iiSx*  from  jnir,  *■  juftaeiu  from  nniAii. 
^  or  oryM  n  ft  gtowia  knn,  ftppUed  to  all  lioni 
witboat  ng>rd  to.ftga.  In  Judg.  xir.  the  •<  j'Ouni; 
Usn  "  (e^Ur  M}Mit)  of  tot.  0  is  In  nr.  S  oillnl 
Ih*  ■•  Bon  "  ioTjIh).  Bochait  b  palpablj  wrong 
b  RndorJdg  lAadkaf  "#  bhckUoa'ar  tba  kind 
iriikh,  aoooniing  to  PUnj  (rliL  IT),  «M  found  in 
STtia.  Ilia  word  la  tnlj  uaed  in  Iba  poetical  booka, 
and  moat  probably  aipreaan  aoma  aUributa  of  tha 
Ion.  It  ia  connaotad  wltb  an  Arabio  root,  wliich 
rignUlea  ■'to  braj"  lika  an  aw,  and  ia  thmfoM 
rim|dj  "  tba  bnjw."  SluuAali  ima  not  denota  ft 
fiflo  at  ilL  LaM  la  praperlT  ■  "lioneia,"  and  ii 
lonDaeted  iritb  tha  Ci^itio  labai,  wbiob  hu  tba 
■mc  dgniflcatkm.  LaM  (eomp.  a7i,  Horn.  /I. 
IT.  JFTS)  b  anotbvpaaticuMQa.  So  ikr  ftom  bdog 
appUad  to  a  lion  mak  with  age,  it  denotat  one  in 
full  Tigor  (Job  i*.  11;  Pror.  ixx.  30).  It  has 
bean  darivai)  trom  an  Arable  root,  whicb  tlgniOea 
■■  to  be  atimg,"  and,  IT  tbii  etjmologj  be  tnic^ 
the  wail  would  be  an  (fiithet  of  tbe  Uon,  "  tb* 

At  inant  lions  lb)  not  edit  in  Palertina,  though 
tbaj  are  lald  to  be  found  in  tlie  desert  on  tba 
road  to  %n)t  (Sohwui,  Dete.  of  PaL :  see  la. 
m.  S).  Iltaj  abound  on  Iba  banks  of  tba  luk- 
philM  batwMO  BuMotih  and  Bagdad  (BaasaU, 
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bad  snn  liooi  on  tba  river  Karoon  with  a  kag  blaA 

But,  tbongfa  lions  ban  now  dia^ipeared  beM 
FslestiJie,  llieT  ninit  in  andent  times  haie  ben 
numenna.  Tba  nsma  Lebutfa  (Joeh.  it.  UJ, 
fieth-Lfbaoth  (Josh.  lii.  fl),  Ariab  (B  K.  it.  9B}, 
and  Uiib  (Judg.  iriiL  T;  1  Sam.  ut.  U)  ware 
probabij  derlvad  btnn  tba  preasDoe  of  or  eonnaetion 
with  liona,  md  point  to  ti)t  fiut  that  Ibej  w<ra  at 
oca  time  common.  Thej  had  tbdr  kirs  fa  tbs 
tbnata  which  ban  Tsnisbed  wlUi  thsm  (Jv.  t.  S, 
lii.  8:  Am.  ilL  4),  In  the  tangbd  bnubwood  (Jer. 
i>.  T,  DT.  38;  Job  inriiL  40),  and  in  tha  nnk, 
of  tbe  mouutains  (Csat.  It.  fli  Ei.  lii.  B(  Nsh. 
H.  13).  Tha  CBDa-btaka  on  Ihe  banks  of  (be  Jar> 
dan,  the  •■  pride  "  of  Um  rlTsr,  wis  tbtdr  faniiita 
bunt  (Jv.  ilii.  19,  L  44;  Zecb.  li.  3],  and  in  this 
reedj  ooTert  (Lam.  lii.  10)  tbej  were  to  be  found 
at  a  comparatiTtlj  receiit  iieriod ;  as  we  ievn  from 
a  paaaig*  of  Johannes  Pbocas,  who  tnTcDad  In 
Palestine  towirdi  the  end  of  the  13tb  ccntuir 
(Reland,  PaL  I.  3T4).  Thej  ibounded  in  Uw 
jongke  which  iklit  the  riTen  id  Hnopoia^a 
(Anunian.  Hare.  nilL  T,  f  B],  and  in  tha  tina  af 
Xcnopboo  ((b  F«u<.  iL)  waa  (nmd  In  Njm. 


AI^ipo,  p.  tlX  ftnd  b  lb*  marabea  and  Jnoalia 
MH  tbe  riran  el  Bab^mU  (Ujard,  Ntn.  f  Sab. 
p.  eW).  TUa  ipaclea,  aaeotdbig  to  Ujard,  it 
wHbDut  lb*  diih  and  ihaggr  mane  •/  the  African 
■to  (U  p  4ST),  tbM^  Ea  adds  b  a  doU  that  ha 


Ph^ib  Uod.     (fm  iiweluiiB  In  EoOeclail  Oardaa.) 

The  lion  of  Pilertina  wu  Id  aU  probability  tk* 
A^itic  nrietj,  danribad  b;  Aristotle  {B.  A.  ii. 
44}  and  Piinj  (viii.  18)  u  disUnguisbed  bj  H* 
abort  eurij  nunc,  and  bj  being  shorts  ind  loundN 
la  thape,  like  (be  aeulptund  lion  found  it  Aitaa 
(Lajui,  Mn.  4  Bab.  p.  STB).  It  »«  loi  daring 
Ibin  tbe  longer  mined  ipeciea,  but  when  driren  bf 
IT  it  not  onij  veotured  lo  ittack  the  flocks  in 
ieert  In  preeence  of  the  shepherd  (Is.  ml.  4; 
1.  iili.  341,  but  bull  wule  towns  md  Tillsgss 
(3  K.  ivu.  35,  30:  Prov.  iili.  13,  iivi.  18j,  and 
dsToured  men  (L  K.  liil.  34,  u.  36:  3  K.itU.W, 
Ei.  lie.  3,  fl).  The  ibepherdi  mmetimea  lentund 
to  encount«  the  lion  tingle  huded  (1  Sam.  iril. 
•4),  and  the  Tirid  Agure  empkijed  bir  Amoi  (iii. 
19),  the  heidimin  of  Tekoi,  wh  but  tbe  transcript 
of  a  Bcaia  wbich  he  must  bate  oftan  wltnessad. 
At  other  times  thej  punued  tha  animal  in  large 
bands,  raisng  loud  shoots  to  InllmidaU  hint  (b. 
Bxi.  4),  and  drive  him  Into  the  DM  or  pit  thej  had 
pnpand  to  eXih  him  (Ei.  ili.  4,  S).  This  matbdd 
of  csptming  wild  beast*  Is  dsctibad  bj  Xmoplkon 
(dt  Vt*.  il.  4|  and  br  Shaw,  who  nri.  hUm 
Anba  dig  a  pit  wlwra  tb*]'  are  obaarrad  lo  antari 
and,  covoing  ft  orer  light);  with  reeda  or  smal 
btiacbea  of  trees,  thej  frequenUj  deooj  and  adeh 
tbam"  (TVonif,  aded.  p.lT9).  Bnaiih,ODt«r 
David's  haoie  bod  j-gaa»d,  had  distinpdshad  hin- 
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talf  bj  ikyiiig  a  Uoo  in  hia  don  (S  Staa.  tzUi.  SO). 

Hm  Ungi  of  Peraa  had  a  moaagerie  of  lions  (33, 
ffdbf  Dan.  tI.  7,  Ac.)-  Whan  captured  aliva  thej 
wen  put  in  a  cage  (Ei.  xix.  9),  but  it  doM  not 
appear  that  they  were  tamed.  In  the  hnnting 
Menes  at  Beni-HaMan  tame  lions  are  represented 


la  used  in  hunting  (Wilkinson,  Ane,  Emffi-  iii* 
17).  On  the  bas-reliefr  at  KouTm^ilc  alion  led 
by  a  chain  is  among  the  presents  brought  by  the 
•ooqoend  to  their  Tieton  (Layard,  JVm.  f  Bab* 


BntlaffirlthalloD,whkhbBSBebadanibex.    (from 
WUkioion^  ^gypHaiu,  toL  L  p.  321.) 

llie  strength  (Judg.  xIt.  18;  Pror.  nx.  dO;  S 
Sam.  i.  S3),  courage  (8  Sam.  ztU.  10;  Ptot.  zzTiii. 
1;  Is.  zzxi.  4;  Nah.  ii.  11),  and  ferocity  (Gen.  ilix. 
S;  Num.  zxi?.  0)  of  the  lion  were  proverbial.  The 
M  llon-&oed  *'  warriors  of  Gad  were  among  Darid's 
most  valiant  troops  (1  C3ir.  zii.  8);  and  the  hero 
Judas  MaocabsBusis  described  as  **like  a  lion,  and 
like  a  lion*8  whelp  roaring  fi)r  his  pray  **  (1  Mace. 
iii.  4).  The  terrible  roar  of  the  lion  is  expressed  in 
Hebrew  by  four  difierent  words,  between  which  the 
following  distinction  appears  to  be  maintained;  — 

3KB^,  Bkdag  (Judg.  ziv.  6;  Pe.  zzii.  13,  civ.  21; 
Am.  iii.  4),  also  used  of  the  thunder  (Job  zxxvii.  4), 
denotes  the  roar  of  the  lion  while  seddng  his  prey ; 

fin^,  ndham  (Is.  t.  S9),  expresses  the  cry  which 

he  utters  when  he  seizes  his  victim;  H^H*  ^^dA 
(Is.  zzxi.  4),  the  growl  with  which  he  de6es  any 
attempt  to  snatch  the  prey  from  his  teeth;  while 

n^J,  nd'ar  (Jer.  li.  38),  which  in  Syriac  is  applied 
to  the  braying  of  the  ass  and  camel,  is  descriptive  of 
Uie  cry  of  the  young  lions.  If  this  distinction  be 
correct,  the  meaning  attached  to  ndAam  will  give 
force  to  Prov.  ziz.  12.  The  terms  which  describe 
the  movements  of  the  animal  are  equally  distinct :  — 

\r3*7>  rdbaU  (Gen.  zliz.  0;  Es.  ziz.  8),  is  applied 
to  the  crouching  of  the  lion,  as  vrell  as  of  any  wild 

beast,  in  his  bur;  yVjtjf,  ihdckdh,  SOf^  jfdahab 

(Job  zzzviii.  40),  and  3^  drab  (Ps.  z.  9),  to  hU 
lying  in  wait  in  his  den,  the  two  former  denoting 
Uie  position  of  the  anLooal,  and  the  latter  the 

lecrecy  of  the  aet;  Q70^,  rdmtu  (Ps.  oiT.  SO),  is 
used  of  the  stealthy  crBS|ing  of  the  lion  after  his 

iirey;  and  pgt,  timUk  (Dent,  zzziii.  28)  of  the 
leap  with  which  he  hurls  himself  upon  it. 

The  Hon  was  the  symbol  of  strength  and  sov- 
ereignty, as  in  the  human-headed  figures  of  the 
Kimroud  gateway,  tiie  symbols  of  Nergal,  the 
Assyrian  Mars,  and  tutelary  god  of  BiU>ylon.  In 
Egypt  it  was  worshipped  at  the  dty  of  LeontopoUs, 
as  typical  of  Dom,  the  Egyptian  Hercules  (Wil- 
kinson, Ane,  Egypt  v.  169).  Plutarch  {dt  IticL 
I  88)  says  that  the  Egyptians  ornamented  their 
Ismples  with  gaping  Uons*  mouths,  because  the  Nils 
kagsD  to  rise  when  the  son  was  in  the  oonststtstion 


Leo.  Among  the  Hebrews,  and  fhroogfaoyt  the 
O.  T.,  the  lion  was  the  achievement  of  tlM  piiueely 
tribe  of  Judah,  while  in  the  cksing  book  of  tan 
canon  it  received  a  deeper  significance  as  the  em- 
blem of  him  who  **  prenuled  to  open  the  book  and 
kwee  the  seven  seals  thereof"  (Rev.  t.  6).  On  the 
other  hand  its  fierceness  and  cmdty  rendered  it 
an  appropriate  meta^^or  ibr  a  fleree  and  matignanl 
enemy  (Ps.  vu.  2,  zzii  81,  hii.  4;  8  Tim.  b.  17), 
and  hence  for  the  areh-fiend  himself  (1  Pet.  r.  8). 
Tlie  figure  of  the  lion  was  empbyed  as  an  oma- 
ment  both  in  arohitectora  and  sculpture.  On  each 
of  the  siz  steps  leading  up  to  the  great  hory  thnne 
of  Sokmion  stood  two  lions  on  dther  side^  earstC 
by  the  woikmen  of  Hiram,  and  two  othcn  mm^ 
beside  the  arms  of  the  throne  (1  K  1. 19,  98). 
The  great  brscen  laver  was  in  like  manner  adumad 
with  cherubim,  lions,  and  palm-trees  in 
woric  (1  K.  viL  89,  86).  W.  A.  W. 


•  LIQUOB   or   LIQUOBS.      This 
ooeun  three  times  in  the  A.  V*.  and  in  every  ia- 
stance  answers  to  a  differsnt  Hebrew  word.    (1.) 

^P^i  lit  teoTf  eoUeet  singuku'  in  Ex.  zziL  89: 
•<Thou  Shalt  not  delay  to  qfer  the  first  of  thy  ripe 
fruits,  and  of  thy  liqnon.*'  It  is  a  semipoetia 
ezpreasion  for  that  which  flows  (torn  the  press,  name- 
ly, wine  and  oil  (as  oorreetly  given  in  the  LXX.: 

iiwapx^s  lUoprof  md  Ktpwf  o'eS)-  (8.)  «i|,l^ 
property  wine  that  is  mized  or  spiced:  *<  A  roond 
goblet  which  wanteth  not  liquor'*  (Cant  viL  9). 
The  maiginal  rendering  (A.  y.)  is '^mizture.**    Itia 

probably  =  If PP,  Ps.  Izzv.  8  (where  see  HupfeJd, 
Die  Piolmen,  iii.*325).  The  Hebrews  mized  sptoea 
with  their  wine  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  strength 
and  flavor  (see  De  Weito,  Archaologie,  $  135). 

(3.)  nnifTDy  only  Num.  vi.  8:  •«  Neither  shall 

he  (the  I^asarite)  drink  any  liquor  of  grapea." 
Some  suppose  the  word  to  denote  "maceration  **  or 
**  steeping,*'  and  hence  a  species  of  strong  wine  ob- 
tained ftt>m  grapes  by  that  particular  process.  Oth- 
ers make  the  word  =s  "  a  crushing,'*  **  dissolving,** 
hence  applicable,  in  itself  considered,  to  wine  of 
any  sort,  but  here  on  account  of  the  other  oonneeted 
specifications  in  the  passage,  the  Juice  of  grspea 
recently  broken  or  crushed,  t.  e.  new  wine.  Sea 
Rnobd,  Die  Biicher  Numeric  eto.  p.  36.  On  tha 
terms  rdating  to  wine  see  Rodiger  in  (See.  T^esnar. 
p.  1410.     [WiWK.]  H. 

•  LITTERS,  Is.  kvL  80.  [WiiooH,  Amcr. 
ed.] 

•  LIVELY,  employed  for  *«liring'*  m  1  Pel. 
ii.  6:  **Ye  also  as  Itrdfjr  stones  {XlBoi  ^mttcy) 
are  built  up  a  spiritual  house."  By  the  sama 
figure  C%rist  himself  is  said  in  the  previous  vena 
to  be  *<  a  Umng  stone,"  i.  e.  in  the  spiritual  edifies 
of  the  church  or  gospel.  His  phce  is  that  of  tha 
corner-stone  (comp.  Eph.  ii.  SO),  and  beHeven  ai« 
built  on  him  and  into  him.  As  the  Greek  ir  th« 
same  it  should  be  rendered  alike  in  both  Piaea. 

"  Uvely"  in  Ez.  i.  19  (for  the  ady.  n^^q,said  of 
the  Hebrew  vromen)  conies  nearer  to  the  presect 
usage,  namely,  **fnll  of  lifo,"  "•rigorous"  (< 
Acts  vii.  38).  H. 

LIZ'ABD  (n^^Y*  '^^'  ^^^  *^ 
XaAa3<Mr;  OompL  [with  13  MSSJ  kirrmhrn 
$Ams\  AM.  MXafiJ^niti  H^BSo),  Tb*  TTshiW 
wonL  which  with  ilB  EdDfi^  rsnderiBg 


LIZAKD 

I  Ijef.  si.  30,  appears  to  be  camcHy  tnnidated 
I)  tUe  >.  V.  Soice  ipecuii  of  lizard  is  mentiooed 
iiimitgx  ^bnse  **  ereeping  things  that  creep  upoo 
*'  e  es'Ni "  yVj^ii  were  to  be  considered  nnckui  bj 
Uw  I'lar^isee. 

lizards  of  Tirioua  kinds  abound  In  Egypt,  Fides- 
dne,  and  Arabia;  some  of  these  are  mentioned  in 


LIZARD 
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ehe  ^ble  nnder  tarioos  Hebrew  names,  notices  of 
which  win  be  fbond  under  other  articles.  [Fbr- 
uet;  Skail.]  All  the  old  versions  agree  in  iden- 
tifying the  UUUJi  inth  some  satuian^  and  some 
concur  as  to  the  particular  genus  indicated.  The 
LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  the  Taig.  of  Jonatban,a  with 
the  Arabic  Teruons,  understand  a  lizard  bj  the 
Hebrew  word.  The  Sjriac  has  a  word  which  is 
generallj  translated  aalamandeTf  but  probably  this 
name  was  applied  also  to  the  Heard.  The  Greelc 
word,  with  Its  slight  variations,  which  the  LXX. 
use  to  express  the  letddh^  appears  from  what  may 
be  gathered  from  Aristotle,^  and  perhaps  also  from 
its  deriration,*^  to  point  to  some  lizard  belonging  to 
the  GtehoUda,  Many  members  of  this  family  of 
iSaura  are  characterised  by  a  peculiar  lamellatwi 
■tructme  on  the  under  surfiwe  of  the  toes,  by  means 
of  wfaiefa  they  are  enabled  to  run  over  the  smooth- 
■Dd  CfVSQ  in  an  inverted  position,  like 


The  fln-ftol.    (Ffpodttetj^  Oteko.) 
DMi  on  a  eeOSng*    lilr«  Broderip  observes 


«  W^PO^Q^,  "  sMIkp,  reptile  fanmundum." 
ft  The  fUlowing  ars  the  reWuwuees  to  the  Gresk  worS 
IwKaXatUrnft  in  Arlstot  d*  Anim.  liftt.  (ed.  Schncf der): 
"v.  U,  f  2;  TlfL  17,  f  1;  Till.  19,  f  2;  rlU.  28  $  2; 
IX.  a,  1 6;  ia.  10,  f  2.  That  Aitototle  nndrastiads 
Moa  speeies  of  feeko  by  the  Orsek  word  is  clear ;  Ibr 
as  says  of  the  woodpecker,  vopttfcnit  hr\  fOit  Uviftt^t 
nxim  mX  ^wrtot  mJiirtp  oi  i^nmkafiinw.  (Iz.  10,  f  2). 
Be  alludes  aleo  to  a  speeies  hi  Italy,  perhaps  the  H^yii- 
iartybu  vemt€9tM$,  whom  bite,  he  ssys,  Is  fhtal  (?). 

TUs  sesns  to  identuy  It  with 


that  thoy  ean  remafai  suspended  beneath  the  hirgt 
leaves  of  the  tropical  vegetation,  and  remain  fai 
hours  in  positions  as  extraordinary  as  the  insects 
for  which  thej  watoh;  the  wonderful  apparatus 
with  which  their  feet  are  fhmished  enabling  then 
to  overcome  gravity.  Now  the. Hebrew  UtAdk 
appears  to  be  derived  fW>m  a  root  which,  though 
not  extant  in  that  hmguage,  is  ibund  in  its  sister* 
tongue  the  Arabic:  Siis  root  means  to  adhere  kt 
the  grcmdt<i  an  expression  which  well  agrees  with 
the  peculiar  sucker-Uke  properties  of  the  feet  of  the 
geckoe.  Bochart  has  successfbUj  ai^gued  that  the 
lizard  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  vrord  is  that  kind 
which  the  Arabs  call  vachara^  the  translatkm  of 
wldeh  term  is  thus  given  by  Qotius:  **  An  animal 
like  a  lizard,  of  a  red  color,  and  adhering  to  the 
ground,  e£6o  potmve  venenum  inspirai  quemamque 
amUgefiL  This  description  will  be  found  to  agree 
with  the  character  of  the  Fan-Foot  Lizard  {Ptf/o- 
dactgUu  Ge^)f  which  is  common  in  Egypt  and 
in  parts  of  Arabia,  and  perhaps  is  also  found  in 
Palestine.  It  is  reddish  brown,  spotted  with  white.* 
Hassekjuist  thus  speaks  of  it:  ^  The  poison  of  this 
animal  is  very  singukr,  as  it  exhales  ftom  the  bbuM 
of  the  toes.  At  Cairo  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  how  acrid  the  exhalations  of  the  toes  of 
tbb  animal  are.  As  it  ran  over  the  lumd  of  a  man 
who  was  endeavoring  to  catch  it,  there  immediately 
rose  little  red  pustules  over  all  those  parts  which 
the  animal  had  touched  "  ( Voyaffee,  p.  S90). 
FoTBkAl  {Ducr.  Anim.  p.  13)  says  that  the  Egyp- 
tians call  this  lizard  Alnt  bun^  **  fiither  of  leprtMy," 
in  allusfon  to  the  leprous  sores  which  contact  with 
it  produces;  and  to  this  day  the  same  term  is  used 
by  the  Anbe  to  denote  a  lizard,  probably  of  this 
same  species./  The  geckos  live  on  insecto  and 
worms,  which  they  swaUow  whole.  They  derive 
then:  name  from  the  peculiar  sound  which  some  of 
the  speoiee  utter.  This  sound  has  been  described 
as  being  similar  to  the  double  click  often  used  In 
riding;  they  make  it  by  some  movement  of  the 
tongue  agamst  the  pakto.  The  UechotidcB  are 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  fluent  housee, 
cncks  in  rooks,  etc  They  move  very  rapidly,  and 
without  making  the  slightest  sound;  henoe  prob- 
ably the  derivation  of  the  Gredc  word  for  this 
lizard.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world: 
in  the  greatest  abundance  in  warm  climates.  It  is 
no  doubt  owing  to  their  repulsive  appearance  that 
they  have  the  character  of  being  highly  venomous, 
just  as  the  unscientific  in  England  attach  simihr 
properties  to  ioadt,  neiote,  blind  worms,  eto.  eto., 
although  these  creatures  are  perfectly  harmlees. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
may  be  species  of  lizards  which  do  secrete  a  ven- 
omous fluid,  the  eflecte  of  which  are  no  doubt 
aggravated  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  the  un- 
healthy condition  of  the  subjeot,  or  other  causes. 
The  geckos  belong  to  the  sub-order  Pachyffheea' 


one  of  the  Qtdeotidm :  perhaps  the  Tanntola  was  beet 
known  tr  the  Greeks.    The  nois$Uu  (^v^x^)  and,  at 
Hmm^Jixed  habits  of  this  lisscd  ars  lelbned  to  below 
(See  Qalflf.  Iftym.  Mag.) 

d  See  Qes.  (T^et  s.  r.),  A  dmilar  root  has  the 
foree  of  *<  hiding;  '*  in  which  esse  the  word  will  rsfrr 
to  the  seeko*8  haMt  of  frequenting  holes  in  walls,  eto. 

«  The  Qr.  i^iMAn/Mniv,  and  perhaps  Lat  sfrKce. 
IndioAte  the  genus,  the  ted  oolor  the  speeies. 

/  t  %aj^j    .^f,  ate  fraroyt,  Ussrd  (Ostsftgi 


^' 
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wte  Saura,    Tbey  are  ovipuYnu,  producing  a 
mmd  ag^  with  a  hud  cakareous  abdL     W.  H. 

LO- AM'MI  CTSiV  VaV  :  oh  XtUs  /i«» :  mm 
9€ptdv»  metMjf  i.  e.  **  not  my  people,**  the  figura- 
thne  name  given  bj  the  prophet  Hoeea  to  his  aeeond 
no  bj  Gomeff  the  daughter  of  Dibbim  (Hoa.  i.  9), 
to  denote  the  r^eetion  of  the  kingdom  of  jbnel  by 
Jehorah.    Ita  tignificance  is  wpkined  in  vr.  9, 10. 

LOAN.  The  law  of  Moeea  did  not  oontemplate 
any  niaing  of  loana  for  the  pmpoae  of  obtaining 
eapital,  a  condition  perhapa  alluded  to  in  the  par»- 
bki  of  the  "pearl "  and  <* hidden  traaann  **  (Bfati. 
xUi.  44,  4d;  Michaelia,  Cbrnm.  on  Law§  of  Mo$e$, 
art.  147,ii.297,ed.  Smith).  [Commkbcb.]  Such 
persons  as  bankers  and  sureties,  in  the  eonmiercial 
sense  (Pror.  zzii.  26;  Neh.  t.  8),  wen  unknown 
to  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Hebrew  eommonwealth. 
The  Iaw  strictly  forbade  any  interest  to  be  taken 
lor  a  loan  to  any  poor  person,  either  in  the  shape 
of  money  or  of  produce,  and  at  ftrst,  as  it  seems, 
even  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner;  but  this  prohibition 
was  afterwards  limited  to  Hebrews  only,  f^m  whom, 
of  whaterer  rank,  not  only  was  no  usury  on  any 
pretense  to  be  exacted,  but  relief  to  the  poor  by  way 
of  loan  was  ei\joinedf  and  excuses  for  evading  this 
duty  were  forbidden  (Ex.  xxli.  S5;  Lev.  zxv.  85, 
37;  Deut.  xt.  8,  7-10,  xxiiL  19,  20).  The  in- 
stances of  extortionate  conduct  mentioned  with  dis- 
approbation in  the  book  of  Job  probably  represent 
a  state  of  things  previous  to  the  Law,  and  such  as 
the  Law  was  intended  to  remedy  (Job  zxii.  6,  xxiT. 
3, 7).  As  commerce  increased,  the  practice  of  usury, 
and  so  also  of  suretiship,  grew  up;  but  the  exaction 
of  it  ftom  a  Hebrew  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
to  a  hde  period  as  discreditable  (Proy.  vi.  1,  4,  xi. 
15,  xvii.  18,  XX.  16,  xxii.  26;  Ps.  xr.  5;  Jer.  xr.  10; 
Ec.  xriii.  13,  xxii.  12).  Systematic  breach  of  the 
Law  in  this  respect  was  corrected  by  Kehemiah  after 
the  return  from  Captivity  (see  No.  6)  (Neh.  v.  1, 
18;  Michaelis,  ib.  arts.  148,  151).  In  later  times 
the  practice  of  borrowing  money  sppears  to  have 
prevailed  without  lifiiitation  of  race,  and  to  have 
been  carried  on  on  systematic  principles,  though 
the  original  spirit  of  the  Law  was  approved  by  our 
Lord  (Matt  v.  42,  xxv.  27;  Luke  ri.  35,  xix.  23). 
The  money-changers  ixtpfiarumUy  and  (iroXAv- 
$urrat\  who  had  seats  and  tables  in  the  Temple, 
were  traders  whose  profits  arose  chiefly  from  the 
exchange  of  money  with  those  who  came  to  pay 
their  annual  half-shekel  (FoUux,  ill.  84,  vu.  170; 
Schleusner,  Lex,  N.  T.  s.  v. ;  lightfbot,  Hor.  Hebr.; 
Matt  xxi.  12).  The  documents  renting  to  loans  of 
money  appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  pubUo  offices 
in  Jeruaalem  (Joseph.  B.  J.  U.  17,  §  6). 

In  making  kiawi  no  prohibition  is  pronounced  in 
the  Law  against  taking  a  pledge  of  the  borrower, 
but  certain  limitations  are  prescribed  in  fitvorof 
the  poor. 

1.  The  outer  garment,  which  formed  the  poor 
man*s  principal  covering  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
if  taken  in  [dedge,  was  to  be  returned  before  sun- 
set A  bedstead,  however,  might  be  taken  (Ex.  xxiL 
26,  27;  Deut  xxiv.  12,  13;  comp.  Job  xxii.  6; 
Prov.  xxiL  27;  Shaw,  Trav,  284;  Burekhardt, 
Notes  on  Bed,  I  47,  231 ;  Niebuhr,  Dese.  de  PAr. 
56;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg,  i.  57,  58;  Ges.  TheM.  408; 
tfiehaelis,  Laws  of  Motes,  arts.  143  and  150). 

9.  The  prohibition  was  absohite  in  the  case  of 
(a)  the  widow's  garment  (Deut  xxiv.  17),  and  (5) 
%  Bilkiooe  of  either  kuid  (Dent  xxiy.  6).  Hi- 
(art  150,  U.  821)  supposes  also  aU  indk- 
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pensable  animals  and  utensils  of  agrieoltns;  Wk 
alro  Miahna,  Matuer  Shem,  i. 

8.  A  creditcHr  was  forbidden  to  enter  a  boose  It 
reclaim  a  pledge,  but  was  to  stand  outside  till  the 
borrower  should  come  forth  to  return  it  (Deut  xxiv 
10, 11). 

4.  The  original  Roman  kw  of  debt  pennitted 
the  debtor  to  be  enshved  by  his  creditor  until  the 
debt  was  discharged;  and  he  might  even  be  pot  to 
death  by  him,  tlwugh  this  extremity  does  not  up- 
pear  to  have  been  ever  prscticed  ((kO.  xz.  1,  45, 
52;  DkL  of  AnHq,  *« Bonomm  Geasio,"  •«Nex- 
mn  '* ).  The  Jewish  law,  as  it  did  not  forbid  tem- 
porsry  bondage  in  the  case  of  debton,  so  it  forbadx 
a  Hcibrew  debtor  to  be  detained  as  a  bondsmai: 
longer  than  the  7th  year,  or  at  farthest  the  yesr  ef 
Jubilee  (Ex.  xxL  2;  Lev.  xxv.  89,  42;  Dent  xr.  9). 
If  a  Hebrew  was  skAA  in  this  way  to  a  foreign  so- 
journer, he  might  be  redeemed  at  avalnation  at  any 
time  previous  to  the  Jubilee  year,  and  in  that  year 
vraa,  under  any  drcumstances,  to  be  released.  For- 
eign sojourners,  however,  were  not  entitled  to  ideaes 
at  that  time  (Lev.  xxv.  44,  46,  47,  54;  2  K.  tv.  S; 
Is.  L  1,  lii.  8).  Land  sold  on  sccount  of  debt  was 
redeemable  either  by  the  seUer  himself  or  by  a  kins- 
man in  case  of  his  inability  to  repurchase.  Hooses 
in  wslled  towns,  except  such  as  bebnged  to  LevHea, 
if  not  redeemed  within  one  year  after  sale,  wcfe 
alienated  for  ever.  Michaelis  doubts  whether  all  debt 
was  extinguished  by  the  Jubilee;  but  Josephiis*s 
account  is  very  precise  {Ant,  iii.  12,  §  3;  Lev.  xxr. 
23,  34;  Ruth,  iv.  4,  10;  Michadia,  $  158,  iL  860). 
In  kter  times  the  sabbaAtcal  or  Jubilee  release  was 
superseded  by  a  kw,  probably  introduced  by  tiie 
Romans,  by  which  the  debtor  was  liabk  to  be  de- 
tained in  prison  until  the  full  dischaige  of  hk  debt 
(Matt  ▼.  26).  AUchaelk  thinks  thk  doubtful  The 
case  imagined  in  the  parabk  of  the  UnmereiM 
Servant  belongs  rather  to  despotic  oriental  than 
Jewish  manners  (Matt  xviii.  84;  Miehaefia,  ibid. 
art  149;  Trench,  Parabies,  p.  141).  Subsequent 
Jewish  opinions  on  loans  and  usmy  may  be  seen  in 
the  Mishna,  Baba  Mebdah,  c  iii.  x.     [Jubilbl] 

H.  W.  P. 

LOAVES.     [Bbbad.] 

LOCK."  Where  European  locks  have  net  been 
introduced,  the  locks  of  eastern  houses  are  osoally 
of  wood,  and  consist  of  a  partly  hollow  bolt  from 
14  inches  to  2  feet  long  for  external  doors  or  gates, 
or  fh>m  7  to  9  inches  for  mterior  doon.  The  bolt 
passes  through  a  groove  in  a  piece  attadied  to  the 
door  into  a  soieket  in  the  door-post  In  the  groove- 
pleoe  are  tnm  4  to  9  small  iron  or  wooden  sliding- 
pins  or  wires,  which  drop  into  oonesponding  hoki 
in  the  bolt,  and  fix  it  in  its  pkee.  The  Iny  k  a 
piece  of  wood  ftirnished  with  a  like  number  of  plua 
which,  when  the  key  k  introduced  sideways,  raki 
the  sliding-pins  hi  the  kek,  and  aOow  the  bok  te 
be  drawn  back.  Ancient  Egyptian  doors  were  &•• 
tened  wiih  oentrsl  bolts,  and  sometimes  with  bars 
passing  from  one  doorpost  to  the  other.  Thqrwers 
also  sometimes  sealed  with  cky.  [Clat.]  Eueya 
wen  made  of  bronae  or  iron,  of  a  dmpk  eonstme- 
tkn.  Tlie  gates  of  Jerasaism  set  op  under  Nehe- 
mkh*s  direction  had  both  bolts  and  keka.  (Jodg 
UL  28,  25;  Cant  t.  5;  Neh.  iii.  3,  Ac;  Ranwolfi 
TVor.  in  Ray,  ii.  17;  RusseO,  Al^,  I  92;  Vol 
ney.  Travels,  ii  438;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  L  4S;  Gfasr 
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Bt,Vtf.iw.  133:  VnUnMn,  Ane.  Eg.,  tbtUm. 
L  U,  1«].     [En,  Anm.  ti.]  U  W.  P. 

LOOTTST.o  K  mll-luoini  narcL,  w(^  oom- 
Bdti  tcnjble  dsmtation  lo  regetstlon  in  liui  codd- 
bwi  iriileh  it  TiuU.  Id  Ih*  Blbk  there  in  &»- 
fiMDt  klliuioo*  to  lociuta ;  ud 
Ib  Uabnw  wordi  which  m  luppaoi  to  denote 
diflbnotTwiatkioripeda  of  tbit  dectructiTc  bm- 
^r-  Tlur  belong  to  that  order  of  loucU  knoini 
ij  the  tcm  Orfl(ji(«™.s  Thii  order  ii  divided 
Uo  two  biga  £">''£*  f  dinsDoa,  nunelj,  CiirtcaTa 
nd  SiiIlaCiiriD.  Tba  fini,  h  lie  oune  Impocti, 
bdo^B  onlj  tboM  hmllia  of  Oi'lAi^ftera  which 
t>n  leg!  luRDBd  for  erttpiiig,  uid  which  wen  OOD- 
ridacd  anclBn  bf  the  Jewi^  law.  ITuder  the  no- 
■Dd  in  eompriied  thon  wboae  two  poalerior  kgi, 
bj  Ih^  peculiir  itrnctun,  oiible  them  to  inna 
CO  the  grvnad  b;  leapt.  Thli  group  contiuDi,  lo- 
eorduig  to  SsrlUe'i  unngeroeDt,  time  lamiMi^ 
the  GrT/Biila,  LocutUaia,  tad  the  Acridita,  dirtlu- 
(Cniibed  one  bom  the  other  bj  loine  peculiif  inod- 
UoHoni  of  ititicture.  The  comioan  houae-crioket 
(Cr)ftndbiBe»«iiai«,01iv.)m»7beUheii«»i)  illuf- 
tntkiD  oC  the  GrylSda ;  the  gnen  gnubopper 
{Loemla  midxmain,  Fabr.),  which  the  Freach  call 
Saaterellt  Krfa,  will  repment  the  bniilj'  /Lucu^ 
ria;  inA  the  Acridilt4  niajbe  typified  bj  the  con- 
Bon  migiatoTj  loooit  ( tEdipodn  aii/raioriii,  Aud, 
an.),  wliiidi  li  -' 


toj.*  Orikay2>dei,  0.  oaruyJlMbMntbaDd 
ta  Eajit,  aod  0.  domulieiit,  on  the  authoritj  of 
Dr.  KiUo,  In  PalettUie;  but  doublleu  other  ipeciei 
elm  oocur  In  thew  ocuntrio.  Of  the  Locuilnria, 
Phamtrcplerafnkata,  Serr.  (O./oic.  3<»poli)  bu 
^■D,  aoeBding  to  Kiltc,  been  found  in  Fklattlne, 
Bradi/poniM  diuyput  in  Asia  Uinor^  Turkej,  ete., 
Saga  NaUSa  near  Smyrna.  Of  the  lociut*  proper, 
or  AavSta,  four  ipeoiei  of  the  genua  TrtaaSt  are 
neoided  a*  harinK  been  aeoi  in  Egypt,  SjiU,  or 
AnU>;  namely,  T.  rwiutn,  T.  varinbilit,  T.  pro- 
MFO,  and  T.  nmnia.  The  following  kinds  alio 
0— It!  OptBmnIa  pitdfijrnn;\n  Egypt  and  theoaiii 
tfHamt;  FaldloBtrBt  hieroglyphictttiP.  bufmi- 
ai,  P.  pmiKtaeiilrU,  P.  tuteamu,  in  the  dtaerta  of 
CWn>;  i>erieor|i  alMiila  In  %ypt  and  Uoont 
Letanoo.  Of  llit  gatit  AcridUm,  A.  mailmt,  " 
■o«t  bti^dabk  perfamn  of  all  the  AeridiUt, 
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Awnli  (—(7.  jEgypt  Linn.),  which  is  ■  ^eeiea 
oommonly  ntd  for  food  In  the  marketi  of  Bagdad 
(SccT.  Orihp.  UT),  A.  temi/tuaaUiiH,  A.  pen- 
grmim,  one  of  the  moat  deatnictive  of  the  (peoiet, 
and  A.TOOrbonia,  occur  either  in  %ypt  w  Arabia. 
CalUptirnHa  lerapU  and  CI"i>logimui  bigubiiM  an 
foimd  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  cultifalad  landa  ahoot 
Ciiio;    Eremabia   carwaia,  in  the  locky  p' 
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oaofaKiala,  and  CE,  mgrateria  (—  0.  migraU 
Unn.),  complete  the  UM  of  the  S/^Uriai  OHJfp- 
fero  of  the  Bible  landi.  From  tJie  above  eatak«M 
it  will  be  eeen  how  perfectly  unavailing,  for  th* 
part,  muflt  be  any  attempt  to  identify  tlM 
tw  Damn  with  ascertained  ipccif*,  etpedallj 

but  seldom,  othen  (Lev.  li.  22)  only  ouoe  !■ 
the  Bilile  ~'  that  the  only  clew  is  in  many  instaiMa 
ftere  etymdogy  of  the  Hebrrw  word  —  IIbI 
■ueh  etjmoli^y  hat  of  neotoity,  tMm  the  kal 
'there  being  but  a  tini/U  aord,  a  very  wide  mnD- 
g  —  and  that  the  etymology  is  freqoenllj  my 
leertain.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  do  not  coatriboM 
uch  help,  fbr  the  word*  ueed  there  an  themsdiw 
a  very  nneertain  signification,  and  moceanr  Mi' 
ployed  in  a  moat  promiscuous  msnner.  Still, 
though  the  poastbility  of  identifying  with  aeriaintj 


yet  in 


.e  of  tbe  Hebrew  a 


abir. 


r  be  arrived  aC 

From  Lev.  xi.  21, 22,  we  team  tbe  Hebmr  naniM 

of  four  difibrent  kindi  of  SnUntorial  OrlAcpltra, 

These  may  ye  eat  of  orery  flying  CTee[Jng  Ihinf 

that  goeth  upon  all  four,^  which  have  legs  above 


0  leap  withal   upon 


Br  hit  kind, 


tbe  oDuntrr  In  the 

Ttasydld 

byaatti^tlw 


•  ■'"'^p^  ^T*?  Q'?~?  '*^  ""?fw.    "**>■ 

idist^'or'the  A.  V.,'  "whtah  )tan  lap  alwn  Atfe 
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md  th»  tilim  alUr  hk  kind,  and  tbe  ekarg^ 
(wnogjiy  tmuktad  UeiU  by  the  A.  V.,  ttn  UmmI 
which  would  be  ineluded  emongit  the  fljing  cntp' 
mjf  thiiigt  forbidden  aa  food  in  ▼▼.  S3  end  4S)  after 
hia  lund,  and  the  eAd^d6  after  hig  kind.**  BeaMei 
Um  namea  mentioned  in  thia  peenge,  there  oeeor 
five  othen  in  the  Bible,  all  oC  whi£  Boehait  (iiL 
851,  Ac.)  ooofiden  to  repieaent  ao  many  diatinct 
qwciea  of  locuata,  namely,  (fdb,  f/Aa&m^  chiAf  ftUk^ 

k»0oti  Arr^XoBor;  in  Joel  iL  S5,  i^vcifiii-  ^ocmtta^ 
hrmdttu:  **kwaat,'*  ^^gnwdiopper*')  ia  tba  moat 
eonmion  name  for  loeoet,  the  woid  ooeniring  about 
tMDty  tiniea  in  the  Hebrew  Bibb,  namely,  in  Ex. 
z.  4,  la,  18,  U,  19;  Jodg.  vi.  5,  tU.  IS;  Lbt.  zi. 
SS;  Dent  xzriii.  88;  1  K.  tUL  87;  S  Chr.  vL  88, 
Job  zzzix.  90;  Pi.  or.  84,  dz.  i8,  Izzm.  46; 
ProT.  zzx.  27;  Jer.  iM.  88;  Joel  L  4,  U.  85;  Nab. 
IiL  15, 17.  The  LXX.  genienlly  render  aiikk  by 
4ffp/f  >  the  general  Greek  name  for  hcuKi :  in  two 
paawgea,  iMwever,  namely,  Lev.  zL  88,  and  1  K. 
viiL  87,  they  uee  0po»xos  M  the  repreeentative  of 
the  original  word.  In  Nah.  iH.  17,  ar6cA  ia  ran> 
dered  by  Arr^XciSor;  while  the  Aldine  vcruon,  in 
Jod  ii.  25,  has  ipvvi^,  mUdeuh  The  Vulg.  baa 
hauta  in  every  instance  ezoept  In  Lev.  zL  22, 
where  it  has  bruehuM,  The  A.  V.  fai  the  four  fol- 
fowing  pessagea  haa  grattkopper^  Jndg.  tL  5,  lii. 
18;  Job  zzxix.  80;  and  Jer.  zlti.  83:  in  all  the 
ether  phoea  it  haa  A«iif(.  The  word  ar5eA,«  whleh 
Is  derived  ftom  a  root  aignifying  <*  to  be  numerooa,** 
la  probably  sometimes  osed  in  a  wide  senee  to  ex- 
press  any  of  the  huger  devastating  speoes.  It  is 
the  locust  of  the  Egyptian  plague.  In  almost  every 
passage  where  arbek  oocun  referenoe  ia  made  to  its 
terribly  destntctire  powers.  It  is  one  of  the  flying 
enephig  creatnns  that  wen  aUowed  as  food  by  the 
kw  of  Moses  (Lev.  zi.  81).  In  this  passage  it  is 
eteariy  the  repreacntative  of  aome  spedes  of  winged 
mhniorkd  orthopUra^  which  must  hare  possessed 
faidieationa  of  form  anflkient  to  distinguish  the 
taaset  from  tlM  thrse  other  namea  which  belong  to 
tlM  aame  divialoii  of  orthoptera,  and  are  mentkmed 


in  tlM  same  eontext  Um  o|^nkn  cf  MfcimeWs 
{BttppL  667,  910),  that  the  four  words  mentioned 
fa  Lev.  zi.  22  denote  the  same  insect  in  four  dif- 
ferent ages  or  stages  of  its  growth,  is  quite  unten- 
able, for,  whatever  particular  species  are  intended 
by  theee  words,  it  is  quite  dear  from  ver.  81  that 

fett,"  li  oertelnly  awkward.     D^7*np,  which  oocun 

only  in  tb«  dual  number,  properiy  dcbotss  ^  that  patt 
ef  tha  Iflff  beCwMO  the  knee  and  ankla  »  which  li  bant  In 
bowing  down,  i.  c.  the  ftMep.  Tha  paasiva  maj  be  thus 
trenslsr^wl, "  which  hare  their  tSbim  ao  placad  abova  thdr 
fcoC  [tarx[\  as  to  anabls  them  to  kap  upon  tha  earth.'* 
Dr.  Harris,  adopting  the  explanation  of  tha  author  of 


amptyn  Ultutmtmi,  understands  D^7*^P  to 

ojolnti,'*  and  D^b;{n  "htod  lagi;**wfaleh 

fag  Nlebahr  {Q^mti.  zzz.)  gives.     But  there  la  no 
for  adepaitore  from  toe  Utaral  and  gmeral 
oftheBebrew 
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they  most  all  be  wmped  orilqpfara.    Amb  llti 
fiMtthat  afanoat  fa  every  inelanee  wlien  the  word 
arbek  occurs,  reference  is  mede  other  to  the  d» 
Touring  and  devaatating  nature  of  this  insect,  a 
dee  to  ite  multiplying  powcn  (Jndg*  vi  5,  viL  18 
wroQ^y  tranalated  **  graeahopper  "  by  the  A.  V. 
Nah.  ill.  15,  Jer.  zlvi.  28),  it  ie  piobabk  that  eitbci 
the  Acridutm  ptregrinmm,^  or  the  (EtSpoda  wd- 
gratoria  is  the  insect  denoted  by  the  Hdnew  word 
orftcAf  for  theee  two  epedes  are  the  most  destmetire 
ef  the  fomily.    Of  the  former  qwcica  M.  Ofivier 
{Vopagt  dam  PEn^fire  Othman,  it  484)  tiuH 
writes:  **  With  the  burning  eouth  winda  (of  Syria) 
there  come  from  the  faterier  of  Arabia  and  froiL 
the  moat  eonthem  parte  of  Penia  doods  of  keneto 
(Acndmm  peregrmum),  whore  revagre  to  thasi 
couotriee  are  aa  grievous  and  needy  as  sodden  aa 
there  of  the  heaviest  hail  fa  Europe.   Wewltneesed 
them  twice.    It  ia  difficult  to  ezpnre  the  eflect 
dueed  on  us  by  the  si|^t  of  the  whole 
filled  on  all  sides  and  to  a  great  he^ht  by  an  in- 
numereble  quantity  of  there  inaecta,  whoae  f&^bi 
waa  alow  and  uniform,  and  whore  ndre  reaenUed 
that  of  ram:  the  sky  eras  daritencd,  and  the  fight 
of  the  sun  considerably  weakened.     In  a  moment 
the  tcmoM  of  tin  houees,  the  strests,  and  all  the 
fields  were  covered  by  there  ineects,  and  fa  two 
daya  th^  had  nearly  devoured  all  the  leavre  of  the 
planta.    Happily  they  lived  but  a  short  time,  and 
aeemed  to  hare  migrated  only  to  reproduce  them- 
edvre  and  die;  fa  fiict,  needy  all  there  vre  saw  the 
nezt  day  had  paired,  and  the  day  foUovriqg  the 
fidda  were  covered  with  thdr  dsad  bodies."    T^ 
spedre  ie  found  fa  Arabia,  Egypt,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Persia.    Or  periiapa  arbek  may  denote  the 
(Edipoda  miffraloria^  the  SatttereUe  de  pamage^ 
concerning  which  Miehadis  inquired  of  Cantn 
Niebuhr,  and  recdved  the  foUoidng  reply:  <«  San- 
terdle  de  paeaage  est  b  mteie  que  ke  Aiabre 
mangent  et  k  mtoe  qu*on  a  vii  en  Aliemegne" 
{Recueil,  quest  82  fa  Niebuhr*s  Dewe,  de  tArabie}. 
Thk  spedre  appean  to  be  aa  deatniedre  as  tiM 
Acndhun  peregniuun* 

(8.)  Ckagdb  (rgn:  hcplti  heuglai  agnae- 
hopper,**  «*  kouat  **),  oecun  fa  Lev.  zL  tt.  Nun. 
ziU.  33,  a  Chr.  rii.  13,  Eod.  zii.  5,  la.  zL  88;  fa 
all  of  which  passagre  it  k  rsndered  htpls  by  the 
LXX.,  and  focMta  by  the  Vulg.  In  8  (&.  vIL  13 
the  A.  V.  reada  ••loeoat,"  fa  the  other  paeregn 
c  grasshopper.**  From  the  nw  of  the  word  fa 
Chron.,  ^  If  I  command  the  kenato  to  devour  the 
knd,**  compared  with  Lev.  zL  88,  it  would  appear 
that  aome  spedre  of  devastating  kcuat  u  fatended. 
fa  the  paasi^  of  Numbers,  **  lliere  we  nw  the 
giante  the  aona  of  Anak  ....  and  we  were  in 
our  own  eight  as  grsashoppen  **  (ek^gdb),  aa  wdl 
M  fa  Ecdenaatre  and  haiah,  relierenw  eeeoLe  to  be 
made  to  some  small  qwdre  of  kensto;  end  with 

a  n^^,  keust,  re  called  from  Iti  mnltitadSk 

n2^.      See  Oeeen.  Tha.  a.  t.,  who  adofto  the  as* 

plaoatkn  of  MkhaaUs  that  the  foor  namea  in  Lev.  zL 
28  are  not  toe  leiauesutatlvee  of  four  dbtlnet  ganen 
or  speriee,  but  denote  tha  dilhrNit  stagee  of  growth. 

bnMaryamgregmnmtiWnnikUiDexr.Aniwu  18 
to  pKfaapa  idrettwal  with  the  JUnd  peregr'    VenkA 
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*k  viev  Oadmaiii  (FerM.  &M<ii.  U.  90) 
Tjdu&a  (CommemL  de  LoauL  p.  76)  mppotet  that 
Adgdb  denotai  Uie  GryjOM*  ooronoliM,  linn.;  but 
Ihit  U  ibs  AeaiUhiuUt  conm,  <A  Aud.  Sot.,  a  S. 
AnwriffiMi  ipeeifli,  and  probably  confined  to  that 
•ontinent  BDohatUt  (A^p.  668),  who  dflrives  tbe 
word  from  an  Arahlo  root  lignifying  ^  to  ?eil,** « 
oonoei voi  that  ehdgAb  npnwnU  eith(Br  a  loeut  at 
tbo  fourth  itagt  of  its  growth,  <*ante  qnartas 
oirrias  quod  a&oo  vokta  est,**  or  elae  at  the  laat 
itage  of  Us  growth,  <*  post  quartas  exuTiaa,  quod 
Jam  volaiia  tolem  ooUumjtu  obvekU,"  To  the  flnt 
thaorjr  the  passage  in  Lev.  xi.  is  opposed.  The 
neood  theory  is  mon  reasonable,  buib  chdg^  is 
IBobablj  derived  not  from  the  Arabio  but  the  He- 
hvsw.  From  what  has  been  stated  above  it  will 
appear  better  to  own  oor  eomplete  inabilitj  to  say 
wlMt  speeies  of  iMmst  chAgdb  denotes,  than  to 
hasard  oo^jecAutes  whieh  must  be  grounded  on  no 
solid  foundation.  In  the  Tslmud*  chdgd/f  is  a  ool- 
leetive  name  for  many  of  the  locust  tribe,  no  less 
than  dght  hundred  kinds  of  Aagdbim  being  sup- 
posed by  the  lUmud  to  exist!  (Lewysohn,  ZoOlog. 
de$  Tabu.  §  384).  Some  kinds  of  focusti  are  beaa- 
tifuUy  marked,  and  won  sought  after  by  young 
Jewidi  oluldren  as  pkythings,  Just  as  butterflies 
and  ooekehaftn  an  now-Sr^ays.  M.  Lewysohn 
says  ($  384),  that  a  reguhr  tnUBo  used  to  be  carried 
en  wHh  the  diagtMm^  which  were  caught  in  great 
numbers,  and  sold  after  wine  had  been  sprinkled 
over  them;  he  adds  that  the  Israelites  were  only 
alfowed  to  buy  them  before  the  dealer  had  thus 
prepsred  thcm.« 

(3.)  ChargH  (b^"}?:  h^it/ixn^t  cphkma^ 

dm:  «<  beetle").  The  A.  Y.  is  eleariyin  enor 
in  tnmalattng  this  word  ^  beetle;  **  it  ooeuis  only 
b  L0V.  zL  si,  but  it  is  elear  from  the  contest  that 
it  denotes  some  species  of  winged  saUatonal 
9rikopUr<m§  insect  which  the  Israelites  were  aUowed 
totteeiafood.  The  Greek  woid  used  by  the  LXX. 
is  one  of  most  uncertain  meaning,  and  the  story 
about  any  kind  of  locust  at.ta<*king  a  serpent  is  an 
absurdity  which  requires  no  Cuvier  to  refiite  it.<' 
Ai  to  this  word  see  Bochait,  Hient,  Ui.  264; 
Boeenm.  notes;  the  Lesiooiis  of  Suidss,  Hesychius, 
stc;  Pliny  zL  89;  AdmoHL  ad  AritL  H,  A,  torn, 
iv.  47,  ed.  Schneider.  Some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  identify  the  cAdrydJ;  "menB  ooqjectunBl  ** 
ss  Bosenmiiller  truly  remarks.  The  Rev.  J.  F. 
Denham,  in  O^dop,  Bib,  UL  (arts.  Oi^gU  and 
LocMf ),  endeavors  to  show  that  the  Greek  word 

perimpe  T,  misutui.  «« The  wwd  instantly  suggssts 
a  rrferenoe  to  the  iehnewHonf  the  celebrated  de- 
slreyer  of  serpents  ....  if  then  any  species  of 
locust  can  be  adduoed  whoae  habita  rssemble  those 


at 


ikm^),qui 


b  rUfst  dfrives  ^n  from  t.  Inns.      D^H    at 
'mivwv,  C0trv,  a  ndioe  foe,  33,  to  '«lile!i  root  he 

«frn  n^-JW,  3hj  aoi  ^5U 

e 


of  the  JeftMeiRNOii,  may  not  this  resemblaooe  «» 
count  for  the  name,  quad  the  ichneumon  (kcnst), 
Just  as  the  whole  genus  (?)  (ikmily)  of  inseeti 
called  JehnetunoiUdtB  were  so  denominated  becauss 
of  the  mppoaed  analogy  between  thehr  services  and 
those  of  the  Egyptian  ichneumon?  and  might  not 
this  name  given  to  that  speeies  (?)  of  fociut  at  a 
very  eariy  period  hare  afterwards  originated  the 
erroneous  notion  referred  to  by  Aristotle  end 
Pliny?  "  But  is  it  a  foot  that  the  genus  TnuBaSt 
is  an  exception  to  tlie  rest  of  the  Acridiiea,  and  is 
preeminently  imeetkoroui.  ServiOe  ( OrtkcpL  679) 
iMlieves  that  in  then*  manner  of  living  the  TrfixaUdn 
resemble  the  rest  of  the  Aeridites,  but  seems  to 
allow  that  fiirther  investigation  is  necessary. 
Fischer  {OrAop.  Ewnp,  p.  S92)  says  that  the 
nutriment  of  this  fomily  is  pianU  of  various  kinds. 
BIr.  F.  Smith,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  of  this 
article,  says  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  TVuxaUdm 
feed  on  plimU.  What  is  Mr.  Denham*s  authority 
for  asserting  that  they  are  insectivorous?  It  is 
granted  that  there  is  a  quasi  resemblance  in  sk- 
temal  form  between  the  TruaoaUdu  and  some  cf 
the  laiger  Idmtumomdmy  but  the  likeness  is  for 
from  striking.  Four  spedes  of  the  genus  TVmaiii 
are  inhabitants  of  tlM  Blbls  kodi  (as»  aboiv). 


Hm  Jews,  however,  Inteqini  ekSrgdi  to  MMfe 
a  species  of  graukepper,  Germsn  ffeuaekreeki, 
which  M.  Lewysohn  identifies  with  Locusta  owidfo 
sima^  adopting  the  etymokigy  of  Bochait  and  G*- 
senius,  who  refer  the  name  to  an  Arabio  origin.* 
The  Jewish  wouien  used  to  carry  the  Qggs  of  tht 
ehargdl  in  their  ears  to  preserve  them  from  tht 
earache,  (Buxtorf^  Lex,  Chatd,  et  Rabbm,  a.  T. 
ekargdl). 

(4.)  Sdtdm  (D7^ :  inrdiais,  Comp.  &rrcw^; 
aUacut:  t«bold  locust**)  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xL 
82,  as  one  of  the  four  edible  kinds  of  leaping  In- 
sects.  All  that  can  possibly  be  known  of  it  is  that 
it  is  some  kind  of  iolUUorial  ortkopteroui  insect, 
winged,  and  good  for  food.  Tychsen,  however, 
arguing  from  what  is  said  of  the  sdldm  in  tlie  Tal>< 
mud  (Tract,  ChoUn),  namely,  that  **  this  insect  has 
a  smooth  hmd/  and  that  this  female  is  without  the 
swofd-shapsd  tail,"  ootyectures  that  the  species  hen 

is  forblddm  tbe  flash  cf  fish  and  cf  kwusts**  (^1273 

D^33m  D'»aT).     mmm.  Ntdar.  fol.  40,  S. 

i  8es  PUay,  H.  J<r.,Pails,  182B,  ed.  Oiantegns^  p 
44*,  note. 

^ iti     *\    Ia  W^wlw^vmv    ^^^V^wW  w^IW^Bm  wk  ^HlvMB^IaV^PiB 


iUS 


the  weed  to  the  ImMs 


■TM  from 


^fmtidm\ 


7  :  "^  ^  .    t  ^mKSt^  comparing  the  Oosm.  Bsosdbnwl 

Ibe  TIslmudlsIs  have  the  foUowfaig  law:  "w    m,  mIjt*. 

IM  fwwelb  lo  aMaIn  ftem  fls*  0873,-1  P) L^^^^rSf*^ •■*'^  *^  ■»»"^  **••*'■ 
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yimiti  h  OryOw  arcnor  (Aao),  >  ^rDOTTin  Out 

H  I*  dUBooK  to  tdeotuy  wUli  u j  recorded  ipvlgi. 

(i.)  ajidM  (Dtl).      Sea  Pauuk-wobm. 

tt.)  0»  (3^3 :"  lv''<  ''"Yu^  iapftw:  Aq- 
M  Am.  TlL  I,  fiapJlmit:  laeutai  heMa  txmtla- 
no  ^  ^^ia  3^  In  Kkh.  Ul.  IT:  "Ereit  gnM- 
bopixn;"  "jiHibapimj  "  maig^  •'  gran  wonu," 
bAmo*].  Thli  word  k  found  <»lj  In  b.  mm.*, 
and  Id  thatmplua  cited  iboTC.  llura  ii  DOtliiDC 
tn  tnjtttbtmjMmgtt  ttwt  wiU  Inip  to  pctat  mit 
tba  ipMin  dnwiad.  Hit  nma  Und  of  loout  li 
IntcndBd  tttaa  probMe  frgm  tliB  puMEc  In  N>- 
faum,  "  thj  npUlni  m  m  the  gnat  f&a  «hieh 
camp  in  Uit  hsdga  Id  the  cool  of  Uw  daj,  but 
when  tta  lun  iriKth  tbij  Be«  >wi7,  iuhI  tb^  plu 
li  not  known  irb«n  tfae;  in."  3ama  wiilsi,  led 
bj  tlili  paiiege,  ban  beUered  that  Um  gdbai  npn- 
•vt  tbe  UiT*  tUta  of  lOiDe  of  the  lan^  locutUj 
Uie  habit  of  haltiut  at  night,  homTBr,  and  encamp- 
tug  UDder  the  hed^ci,  u  deacribed  bj  tbe  prophet, 
in  all  probability  belong!  to  the  uitu/td  locuK  at 
mfl  «  to  t>H  lam,  aee  El  I.  la,  "  tbe  Lord 
brought  an  aaat  wind  npon  the  land  all  that  daj, 
and  all  that  night;  and  when  It  ni  morning,  tbe 
aait  wind  brought  the  lociuts."  Mr.  Barrow  (1. 
pp.  9ST-SS),  ajvaklDg  of  MDK  ipccif*  of  S.  African 
locnita,  taji,  that  when  the  larrs,  which  an  etill 
mon  TOiadoiia  than  the  parent  inaeol,  an  on  tbe 
march,  it  li  impoiaibla  to  make  them  tuin  ont  of 
the  way,  which  li  niuall]'  that  of  the  wind.  At 
Kinaet  tbt  troop  halla  and  dlrldea  into  eeparat* 
gisapa,  each  occupjing  in  bca-lika  oluiteta  the 
-^-"^   -        ■         •  fartU  night.     It  la  quite 


lijnaiajlD^ 

poiAk  that  the  ^  may  npneot  the  larm  or 
■Mja  elala  of  the  inaecti  norii  the  paaage  frooi 
Nahnm,  "whoi  the  lun  ariieth  they  Sea  away,'' 
any  ol^iactlim  to  thia  euppcaition,  Ibrthe  hut  na^ 
of  the  larm  diffir  bat  dighUj'  (mm  the  nyrnpha, 
both  which  Hatea  may  thotfore  be  comprehended 
nndcr  one  namej  tlia  gibai  of  tfah.  lii.  IT  may 
neilj  bare  becD  the  nynifria  (which  in  all  the  Jnela- 
iola  aontiuue  to  bed  aa  b  thair  larra  oooditlon), 
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awampiug  at  night  imd^  the  be<^  aoA,  riAdB- 
ing  th^  vlngi  aa  the  nu  anie,  in  tben  >if«» 
eented  aa  flyliig  away.t  It  oatably  la  impntaUl 
that  the  Jewi  abonld  harabad  m>  name  far  tim  hmt 
In  Ita  lana  or  nympha  Mate,  for  th«y  mnat  hu* 
bam  quite  bmiliar  with  the  eight  of  anch  dcraar- 
mcf  etar/gieen  thing,  tbe  km  being  area  mem 
deatnietin  than  the  im^;  pertwpa  aoma  of  th« 
other  Dina  nama^  aU  of  which  BoclwctBcoaidn  Is 
be  the  Danaa  of  ao  many  ^eeiae,  daooto  tba  inaael 
In  ono  or  otbar  of  tbeaa  eoudiUoM.    Tlo  A.  T. 


milUv,  unc 

Kpiii:  in  pniMi  "frcat").  Some  writoa  hai* 
luppoaed  that  thia  word,  vbiefa  cocon  rally  u  Pi. 
liiriii.  U,  dcootea  enme  kind  of  benit  (aea  B»- 
chart,  tfieroa.  111.  SM,  ed.  Roaenm.).  Ur.  J.  F. 
Denham  (in  EUtto,  ■-  t.  Locwl)  ii  of  a  eimikr 
oplniiio;hut  eurdy  tbe  concuiroit  teetinwny  of  (ba 
old  renione,  which  bterpnt  the  word  cAandndf  to 
tigoil}  hail  ar/ratt^  ougbtto  forbid  (ba  ooqjectnie. 
Wo  have  already  more  locneti  tlum  It  ia  poiaible  to 
IdentiQ'i  M  dumimil,  therefon,  he  undantood  l« 
denote  Aotf  or /niM,  >a  it  ia  leudetad  by  tha  A.  T^ 
and  all  the  important  old  Tetiinta. 

(8.)  YtkhGi^..:*  htpt,,  Pfnixof-  braekm; 
bmehuM  nenltaiut,  b  Jer.  li.  ST:  "  canker  worm," 
xeate»i)IIIar")a<xiuiin  Pi.  et.  Si;  Nab.  UL  It, 
18;  Joel[.4,li.  a«;  Jer.  U.  M,  S7;itia  mdoed 
by  (he  A.  T.  eontw-  mm  b  tour  of  tbeae  pbea^ 
and  aUerjnliar  in  tbe  two  remaining.  Ftom  tfaa 
epithet  of  "  rough,"  which  li  applied  to  tbe  wnd 
in  Jerrr^iah,  came  have  euppcMd  the  yritt  to  be 
the  larra  of  aome  of  tbe  deatroetin  Lqiiikfttra  i 
tbe  epithet  jomor,  howerer  (Jer.  11.  3T),  more  prcp- 
etly  meani  kamxg  IpiKO,  wbich  agreea  with  the 
Tnlgale,  neuieiMu.  Uicbaelii  (SiiiiL  p.  1080) 
beden  (be  yeici  to  be  tbe  oorkchaftr  (Uajkiib). 
Oedmann  (ii,  ri.  196)  baring  b  lie*  thb  ^if 


girvi  Arabia  aa  a  locality,     l^chien,  arguing  frr 
the  qiitbet  rough,  bebena  that  tlte  gtldc  ii  rtfi 


How  pondy  corijecUiral  an  all  ttieee  attemptaal 
IsntiSealion !  for  the  Urm  ipiiwd  may  refer  not 
1  any  particular  epeciea,  but  to  the  rery  tjilrK**t 
ature  of  the  tibiie  In  ail  the  bcuet  tribe,  and 
f«lei^  the  creeping,  lictimg  of  ineeet  (Num.  xxB. 
1),  may  be  ■  lyuon  jm  of  aome  of  the  nama  abeadj 
DMntioned,  or  the  word  may  denoU  tbe  brraor 

pupB  of  the  kMuit,  wbkh,  from  Joel  I.  4,  ■ ■  doI 

improbable,  "that  whicb  tbe  locntt  {atiei)  hath 
kA,  hath  tbe  oankfrworm  (yefat)  eaten,"  after  the 
wbged  oricA  had  departed,  the  young  larra  of  the 
Mme  ajqieaiad  and  conaumed  the  reaidoa.  Ilia 
paaaw  In  Nah.  iiL  IS,  <•  Ibe  feJet  epndeth  Um. 


VBsaedicol,  n^,  thel»b.Lw^,  te  mmm 


'  P^. »■'■«•-■  P^,*-i-r!ri;,  *««.  ^ 
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mV  (mu^)  ifid  faUi  anj  "  b  m  ol^Mlkn  ta 
Iki  DpiukiD  liui,  th«  jiaJbt  nu;r  rspnmt  tbc  km 
or  njmplw,  for  tin  mae  imaoa  ta  wu  glnn  in 
a  AnMT  put  of  thii  ■itlola  ((W). 

(B.    CUrf'  (V<;)n].    Sea  Cathbtillu. 

(10.)  TNltoU  t*?^^;  ip-ift:  n.«r>- 
"kevt").  Tt»  derintUm  of  thii  word  Menu  to 
iB^  Uat  ■»]«  ktnd  of  loouit  k  IndiOBUd  bj  it. 
It  oasqi*  oul;  in  thii  mm  in  Dmt.  iitliL  IS, 
•'iHthjtnm  ud  fruit  of  tlij  Uod  ihdl  the  lo- 
MBt  WDOUM."  In  Uia  Dthcr  panaga  wbera  Uw 
hUivv  «onl  «oenn,  It  tt^mait*  now  kind  of 
Hnkliiv  HHMiail  iutnoMot,  tod  iagntnUjtnin*- 
hM  ejMioli  b;  tb«  A.  V.  lis  «Md  li  ertdmUT 
tnaatiofoMe,  uhI  ia  baa  pvbqa  >  ijDonTm  Ibr 
wma  on*  of  the  olharnuiui  for  loomt.  Mkhaalii 
(»»>{.  p.  flOM)  baOaraa  tha  mrd  ia  ideoUod  with 
o*M(  iriiiob  ha  iqi  danoUi  perbapa  tbg  mala- 
oisbt,  Oryltiu  latMrmU,  from  Ilia  atridnlDoa 
Mod  it  pndwm  Tjobani  (pp.  79,  80)  IdtnUBta 
Itwitb  tbg  OryOn  ^ribiba,  Uim.  {=.  (Ed^nda 
ifriAiJa,  Aud.  Sarr.].  Tbe  notion  oonvsjad  bj 
Iha  HiiJttw  word  will  hoveror  applj  to  altnoM  any 
Und  of  loetut,  and  lodcsd  lo  many  kindi  of  inneta; 
■  (jmilar  word  liatKilia,  wu  applied  bf  tlia  EtUo- 
plani  lo  a  Sj  wbieb  Ibe  Anba  coUhI  ami,  vbicb 
^pean  lo  be  idrntinl  wilb  the  Utlae  Oj  of  Dr. 
XJiingitona  and  other  AfKcan  tmellen.  All  that 
an  be  poeJUnl]'  known  nqwctlag  tbs  UelAliil  ii, 
■hat  It  ii  aoma  kind  ofltueet  IrOiiriouita  trea  and 
am,  Tbe  LXX.  aud  Vulg.  asdentaod  iUs^  or 
a^tas  bj  tbe  word. 

TIm  mat  deatractlo  of  the  loeuit  tribe  that  o&- 
mr  in  the  Bible  landa  an  tha  (SUipaii  nt^rotoru, 
and  the  .4crMun;?ere;rHiuiii,  and  ai  both  thew 
^adea  owur  in  Sjiia  and  Anbla,  etc,  it  la 


,  Aeicr.  da  tArabU. 

Tbtj  make  a  frarftal  nolae  In  tbdr  flight  —  Jod 
U.  B;  Bar.  iz.  9. 

Fonkil,  Ducr.  SI,  "  tranaanntea  grjlli  anpar 
Tettioera  noatnun  tono  magiua  ealangta  feiW 
bant"     Tolaej,  Trat.  I.  SSB. 

Tbaj  bare  do  king  —  Prar,  in.  S7 ;  Klrbj  and 
8p.  Int.  Ii.  17. 

Tbelr  imalatlhle  piograaa  la  nftarad  to  tn  Jo* 

8,0;  Shaw,  TVas.  p.  187. 

"naj  tata  dwellinga,  and  dsniur  aren  the  wood' 
mtk  of  bouMa—  £i.  i.  0;  Joel  ii.  B,  10)  PUnr, 
Jf.  H.  Ii.  39,<> 

Tta  do  not  flrin  the  night— ITah.  UL  IT) 


Sttod 


irUoh  apeak  of  tbe  dreadful  deraatationa  oo 


lo  b^ton  with  Bocbart,  Tjohaen,  and  otheia,  thai 
nine  or  tea  dlatinct  apadea  an  mentioned  hi  tbi 
EHUe.  Some  of  the  naraea  ma;  be  ifDOnjnu: 
oUxn  mar  Indicate  the  brta  or  njmpba  coo- 
ditiiMii  of  the  two  preiimiDeDt  derounn  alretdj 


Loeoata  oeenr  in  gTMt  niunbtn, 
abaenretbeaun  — &ui<iaj  Jcr.  ihi.  S3;  Judg. 
tL  B,  rii.  13;  Joel  E  10;  Mah.  iU.  Ifi;  lirj,  iliL 
I;  .Slian,  ;V.  A.  lU.  13;  P]inj,  If.  S.  iL  39; 
!>biv'a  TVonJi,  p.  1ST  (foL  Sd  ed.];  LodoU;  fiiK. 
lElivip.  I.  13,  and  dt  Laaatit,  I.  1{  Vahier*a 
Trot,  in  Bfria,  1.  336. 

Their  nndtj  la  alloded  lo  In  Ei.  i.  Ii,  IS ; 
loel  Lt,  7,  la,  and  IL  8;  Dnt.  nriil.  88;  Pa. 
hnilL  M,  er.  Si;  la.  uiiiL  4;  Shaw'a  TVae. 
ItT,  and  traTella*  In  the  Eaat,  patnn. 

The;  aie  onnpared  to  bonee  —  Joel  il.  i :  Rer.  Ix. 
;,     Ilia  ItaHanaoall  tbe  knoN  "Caralet^; 
Bay  aaja,  ••  Oapit   obkngnm,  eqoi  Inilar  prooa 


Bnaimoc.  Boae  eoloraa  SiatUiif,  (Auur  naoa.) 

The  aea  deatiajt  the  greater  number  — Ei.  s 
9;  Joet  II.  M;  Plhiy,  li.  Si\  Uaiaelq,  Trat.  p. 
44B  (EngL  Innal.  17eS];  of.  alao  /Had,  nt.  IS. 

Their  dead  bodlea  taint  tbs  air  —  Joel  IL  SO; 
Haaelq.  Trav.  p.  145. 

Tbe;  an  need  aa  flx>d  —  Ler.  li.  31,  33 ;  Halt 
Iil.4l  Marki.  8:  FUn.  ff.H.'n.  Si,  it.  3S;  Diod. 
Sio.  lU.  39  (the  .^cridi^a^) ;  Ariatoph.  Aotur. 
1116;  Ludolf,ifiK..£i:Avf>.p.6T(aent'alnDaL)| 
Jaekion'i  ATorooa^  p.  53 ;  Nlebuhr,  Duer.  (b  fAr»- 
bit,  p.  1(0;  Sparman'a  Ttov.  I.  367,  who  nya  tha- 
Hotlentota  are  ((lad  whfai  the  locuala  coma,  bi 
IhaT&tlai upon  Ibetu;  Haaelq.  TVn.  pp.  313,  tU i 
Kirby  and  Spenoe,  Entom.  I.  805. 

Here  are  dIAteot  wayi  of  preparing  loeoata  bt 
Ibod ;  aometimea  they  are  gnmiid  and  pounded,  and 
then  okiied  wttb  Boiir  aiKl  water  and  made  into 
(•kea,  or  Ibej  are  aalted  and  then  ealeai;  KHnetlnMa 
amoked;  boiled  or  naaled;  alawed,  or  Mad  in 
butler.  Dr.  EtUo  (/%*.  Bib.  nota  on  Ler.  il. 
31),  who  taalad  kwuaU,  aayt  they  are  nune  tike 
ehrimpa  than  anything  (lae;  and  an  Engliib  dagy. 
man,  KKnejeanago,  cooked  ume  of  the  green  g» 
hoppen,  Loctuta  virnHuimn,  boiling  them  In  watei 
balf  an  boor,  throwing  away  the  head,  wlngt,  and 
lege,  and  then  aprinkllng  them  with  pepper  gju]  lalt, 


pant  It  In  daa  to  ■  awallew.  TheUtdlaa 
DebM  and  a  half  In  Inglb.  YunU  ( 
H.  BI, «  ad.)  aaft,  "  II  b  bald  lasnd  at  U 

■  IttMaoo  tbaknoit;"  and  OoU  ajkaa  I 
-IT  U  the  fnmiaDaa  SMka  lo  wtilnb  the] 

■  ( OuabVM  «r  Sfprfi  ^i>aUaii), « tbaj  ft 
r  br  Ai^r  nnmbcrt lU^  or  Mr 
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LOCUST 


and  adding  liattcr;  1m  fiMmd  than  txeelhnt  How 
itnuige  then,  nay,  **  how  idle,**  to  quote  the  woidt 
if  Kirbj  and  Spenoe  (Anlom.  L  805),  "^waa  the 
•ooftroTeny  coDoeniing  the  loeuita  whieh  fanned 
part  of  the  Bustenanoe  of  John  the  Baptiai,  .... 
and  bow  apt  even  learned  men  are  topoplex  aphdn 
question  from  ignoranee  of  the  enatoma  of  other 
eonntriesP'a 

The  foUowing  are  eome  of  the  works  whieh  tresA 
sf  locusts:  Ludolf,  JDUteriaiio  <U  LoamHi^  Vfuk- 
eof.  ad  Mcen.  1694.  This  author  beUevea  thai  the 
fuaUi  whieh  fed  the  Israelitea  in  the  wildeniess 
WWB  kcusts  (vid.  his  Diattiba  qua  itnteniia  aova 
db  MatUy  iM  LocustUj  de/endUur).  A  mora  ah- 
■orI  opinion  was  that  hdd  by  Norrelins,  who  main- 
tetawd  that  the  four  names  of  Lev.  aL  89  wws 
Nrsb  (see  his  Schediama  de  Avibm  $aeHi,Ar6th, 
Ckagab^  Sutam,  el  ChargU,  in  Bib.  Bnm.  Gi  iU. 
p.  86).  Faber,  dt  LocuitU  BibtieU,  el  iifiliaim 
de  AvUm  Qftadrvpedibuij  ex  Lev,  d.  20,  Wiltenb. 
1710-11.  Asso^s  Abkandltmg  von  den  Heuickreckm^ 
Rostock,  1787;  and  Tychsta's  CommetU.  de  Ld- 
€mti$.  Oedmann*s  VermischU  SamnUungeHf  iL  e. 
vU.  Kirby  and  Spence*s  Inirod,  1o  £nlomohgfff  L 
805,  etc.  Bochart*s  i^wraeoicon,  ili.  251,  etc.  ed. 
Bosenmiill.  Kitto's  Phyt.  ffutory  of  PaieHtiiu^ 
pp.  419,  490.  Kitto's  Pictorial  BibU,  see  Index, 
M  Locust"  Dr.  Harrises  Natural  Bittory  of  the 
Bible,  art  "  Locust,"  1838.  Kitto*s  CyslaptHBa, 
arts.  •*  Locust,"  t^Chesil,"  etc.  Harmer*8  Obtrva- 
tiofiu,  London,  1797.  The  travels  of  Shaw,  Russell, 
Hssselquist,  Vobey,  etc,  etc.  For  a  systematic  de- 
scription of  the  Orthcptera,  see  ServiUe*s  Mono- 
grt^  in  the  Suite*  a  Bujfon,  snd  Fischer's  Orthop- 
tera  Eurcpaa;  and  for  an  exceUent  summary, 
see  Wmer's  Bealtdfrterbuch,  i.  574,  art  **  Heu- 
sehrecken."  For  the  locusts  of  St  John,  Mr.  Den- 
ham  refers  to  Suicer's  Tkemums,  i.  109, 179,  snd 
Oatherr,  de  Vidu  Johanms,  Franc.  1785 ;  and  for  the 
symbolicsl  locusts  of  Rev.  U.,  to  Newton  CM  iVqp4- 
ccies,  and  Woodhouse  On  the  Apoealvpu.^ 

W.H. 

*  On  the  subject  of  locusts  the  reader  may  see 
slsft  THstram,  Nat.  HitL  of  the  Bible,  pp.  806-818 
(Lend.  1867);  the  art  Heueehrecke,  by  Yaihhiger, 
fa  UenEog*s  Beal-Enryk,  vi.  68-71;  and  Rawlin- 
ssb's  Ancient  Monarchiee,  ill.  68  f.,  816,  and  !▼.  79. 
IVia  last  writer's  description  of  their  ravages  hi 
Kuidlstsn  and  Southern  Media  at  the  present  day 
reads  ahnost  as  if  translated  from  Joel  (I.  and  ii.) : 
**  Tlie  destructive  locust  (the  Acndium  peregri- 
hmr,  probably)  comes  suddenly  ...  In  clouds  Uiat 
ofaaoura  ibte  air,  moving  with  a  slow  and  steady 
flight,  and  with  a  sound  like  that  of  heavy  rain, 
$oi  settling  in  myriads  on  the  fieMs,  the  gardens, 
the  trses,  &e  terrsces  of  the  housee,  and  even  the 
ilraelB,  which  they  sometimes  cover  completely. 


•  Theie  are  people  at  this  daj  who  gimvely 
IfaU  tiM  locusts  whloh  fanned  put  of  the  faod  of  the 
BSptlit  wen  not  the  takiect  of  that  nunc,  hut  the  hsng 
sawl  pods  of  the  lecaBt-Cne(GimtMna  jiUfiM),  .AAcm- 
mebndt,  «  8t  John's  hrsad,"  as  the  SMMdu  of  Paks 
Mas  eaU  it  for  ether  equally  emmeone  explenatiooB, 
or  unauthorised  aMerattons,  of  JbcptSer,  see  Oelafl 
merob.  I.  74. 

b  Por  the  JodgBMnt  of  leeosls  rstared  te  to  the 
^lopliel  Joel,  eee  Br.  ttomj'e  "  Intwduethm  "  te  thai 
This  writer  awdn  tains  that  the  prophet,  wader 
of  the  lecvsC,  foretold  (•  a  JndfBMnt  for 
for  ndshlfor  than  the  loewl"  (p^ 


LO-DBBAB 

Where  they  foO*  v^getatioii  preeeotly  wiyy,, 
the  leaves  and  even  the  etems  of  the  planis  sn 
devoured;  the  labors  of  the  husbandman  throvgk 
many  a  weary  month  perish  in  a  day;  and  tfaeeont 
of  famine  ia  brought  upon  the  land  which  hot 
now  enjoyed  the  proepeet  of  an  abundant  hainnL 
It  is  tme  that  the  devoureia  are  themselves  de- 
voured to  soma  eirtent  by  the  poorer  eort  of  people, 
but  the  compsDsatioo  ia  slight  and  tempocary;  in 
a  fow  days,  when  all  vwduia  is  gone^  either  tha 
swarms  move  to  fresh  paatnrss,  or  th^  perieh  and 
cover  the  flelda  with  their  dead  bodiee,  whik  the 
desolation  which  they  hava  created  contmaaa** 
(voL  iU.  p.  68  t).  For  other  aavoaaeffafonsalkB 
eee  under  Jobl  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 

LOB  (ib    [perh.    ttrife,    qmarrelz     Bam. 

Ada,  Ao9eMt  Ao8a8f8;]  Tat  A99afm9,  AeSuSw, 
both  by  inclusion  of  the  following  name;  [in  I 
Chr.,  omite;]  Alez.  [Ao8,  in  Neb.  tU.  Ao8«8i8i] 
in  Eera,  Au88e»y  Ao8«8i8i  [in  Neb.  ai.  85,  Boo. 
Vat  Alex.  FA.i  omit,  FA.I  At'88«:]  Lod),  a  town 
of  Benjamin,  stated  to  have  been  founded  by  Shamed 
or  Shamer '(1  Chr.  riii.  IS).  It  ia  ahmya  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Oxo,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  passage  Juat  quoted,  in  the  poet^aptirity 
records  only.  It  would  vpptar  that  after  the  bouiK 
daries  of  Bei\)amin,  as  given  in  the  book  of  Joahna, 
were  settled,  that  ente^rising  tribe  extended  iteeif 
farther  weetward,  into  the  rich  pfaun  of  Sharoa, 
between  the  centnl  hills  and  the  sea,  and  occupied 
or  founded  the  towns  of  Lod,  Ono,  Hadid,  and  oth- 
ers named  only  in  the  later  lists.  The  people  be- 
longing to  the  three  pkote  just  mentioned  retimed 
from  Babyion  U»  the  number  of  725  (Ear.  ii.  88; 
Neb.  vU.  ?7),  and  again  took  poesession  of  their 
former  habitations  (Neb.  xi.  85). 

Lod  baa  retained  ite  name  almost  nnaltcnd  te 
the  preeent  day;  it  is  now  called  IMd;  but  ia  meal 
familiar  to  us  ftt>m  its  occurrence  in  its  Greek 
garb,  as  Ltdda,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostka.    6. 

liO-DITBAB  O^l   '*lbt  hoi  in  xviL  87 

'l  hb:  ^  AaZa$dp  [?],  Am9afidp:  Lodabar),  a 
place  named  with  Mahanaim,  Rt^gdim,  and  other 
trans-Jordanic  towna  (2  Sam.  xrii.  27),  and  there- 
fore no  doubt  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan. 
It  was  the  naUve  place  of  Machir  hen-Ammiel,  in 
whose  house  Mephiboeheth  found  a  home  after  tha 
death  of  his  father  and  the  ruin  of  his  grandiathcr'a 
house  (ix.  4,  5).  Lo-debar  receives  a  bare  mentiosi 
in  the  Onomaeticon,  nor  has  any  tiace  of  the  name 
been  encountered  by  any  later  traveller.  Indeed  it 
has  probably  never  been  sou^t  for.  Reland  (PaL 
784)  coqjeetarea  that  it  is  intended  in  Joah.  xiiL 
28,  where  the  word  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  »of  Ba- 

bir  **  P?7^)}  fa  the  same  fai  ito  ooosonanfa  aa 


Jod  calls  the  aMsge  the  < 
whkh  Dr.  Pasey  ssys  ffanae*  be  said  cf  the 
because  almost  always  by  a  sort  cf  law  of  their 
they  make  their  tnroads  from  their  Urthplaoe  fa 
south.    This  one  point,  however,  may  be  fotafy 
tloned      The  ususl  dhectioii  of  the  flight  cf 
Insiet  Is  from  sect  te  west,  or  fkom  sooth  to 
but  the  tBUpoda  wiigraiofm  Is  beUeved  to 
Mrthplaee  In  Ihrtsxy  <8«rv.   CMkep.  p.  988), 

It  vMts  AfMea,  theMaariaui,  and  part  cf  i 

oi  Bnrope.    If  ttifa  epecfas  be  consldBrsd  ta 
the  locust  cf  Jcet  the  expraaloB,  »ort*«fi 
apptteable  te  It  [JoB^  p.  1417,  aolt  a.] 


LODGB 

L»4dMr,  tliongh  with  dURnnt  vowd-poluti.  In 
livor  of  thifl  ooigecture,  which  is  adopted  by  J.  D. 
ICiohMUs  (Bib,/Ur  CTngeL),  is  the  fiMst  tbrt  iiich  a 

Me  of  the  prapoeitfcw  *?  is  tiwydingiy  me  (aee 

Kfll,  Jema  id  loe.). 

If  taken  as  a  Hebrew  word,  the  root  of  the  name 
b  pomYAj  <*  pasture,**  the  driving  oat  of  flooks 
(QeL  rAef.p.  736  6;  Stanley,  S.  fP,  App.  §  0); 
b«t  tUs  maik  be  my  nnoertidB.  G* 

•  liODQB.     [CucuMBEBS,  n}L  L  p.  51S.] 

liOOGS,  TO.  This  woid  in  the  A.  V.— 
with  one  eioeption  only,  to  be  notloed  below  — is 

CMsd  to  translate  the  Hebrew  vsrb  ^h  or  ^b, 
wldeh  has,  at  least  in  the  nanatife  portions  of  the 
Bible,  ahnust  invariably  the  fbroe  of  ^^puAig 
fcheiJgbt.**  This  is  worthy  of  rBmark,beoanse  the 
word  hidge — probably  only  another  form  of  the 
Sanm  tiygcm^  **  to  lie  *'  —  does  not  appear  to  tutve 
had  exdusiTely  tliat  force  in  other  English  litera- 
tare  at  the  time  the  Aathoriaed  Version  was  made. 
A  iew  wramplfB  of  its  oceurrsnce,  where  the  mean- 
ing of  passing  the  night  would  not  at  Urst  sight 
nggest  itself  to  an  Bi^lish  roader,  may  be  of  ser- 
Tice:  1  K.  six.  9;  1  Chr.  ix.  i7;  Is.  x.  S9 
(where  it  marks  the  halt  of  the  Assyrisn  army  for 
biTonac);  Neh.  iy.  29,  xiii.  20,  21;  Cant  vU.  11; 
Job  xxiy.  7,  xxzi.  32,  te.,  Ac  Tlie  same  Hebrew 
word  is  otherwise  translated  in  the  A.  V.  by  **  Ue 
■n  night "  (2  Sam.  xu.  16;  Cant  i.  18;  Job  xxix. 
19);  «•  tany  the  night "  (Gen.  xix.  2;  Judg.  xix. 
10;  Jer.  xir.  2);  "remain,"  i,  t.  until  the  morn- 
ing (Ex.  xxia.  18). 

Hie  force  of  passing  the  night  is  also  present  in 
the  WQfds  ]V?D,  "^  sfespmg-phoe,*'  hence  an 

LWK  [toL  U. p.  1138],  and  Hf^b^, «« ahut,**  erects 

ed  in  vineyards  or  fkuit-gardens  for  the  shelter  of  a 
man  who  watched  aU  night  to  protect  the  firuit 
This  is  rsndsred  <«  lodge  "  in  Is.  i.  8,  and  «<  cot- 
tage **  in  xxiv.  90,  the  only  two  pasasges"  in  which 
it  is  found.     [CoTTAOB,  Amer.  ed.] 

9.  The  one  exception  above  named  ocenrs  in 
Josh.  ii.   1,  where  the  word  in  the  original  is 

n^Cf^f  a  word  elsewhere  rendered  "  to  lie,**  gen- 
■rally  in  allusion  to  sexual  interooune.  Q. 

LOFT.     [HovBB,  vol.  iL  p.  1106.] 
LOG.     [WinoHTs  and  Measures.] 

•  LOO  OF  OIL.    [On^  6,  iU.] 

•  LOGOS.  [Word,  Amer.  ed.] 

LO^  (Atffff)}  the  grandmother  (^cd^^iy)  of 
TteovRT,  and  doubtless  the  mother  of  his  mother 
EumcB  (2  Tim.  I.  5).  Fkom  the  Greek  form  of 
these  three  names  we  should  naturally  iniier  that  the 
limily  had  been  Hellenistie  for  three  generations 
at  least  It  seems  likely  also  that  Lois  bad  resided 
kmg  at  Lystra;  and  almost  certain  that  from  her, 
ss  wen  as  from  Eoniee,  Timothy  obtained  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  (2  Tim. 
UL  16).  Whether  she  was  surviving  at  either  of 
St  PaoFs  visits  to  Lystra,  we  cannot  say;  she  is 
.lot  alluded  to  in  the  Acts:  nor  is  it  aosolutely  ceiv 
«in,  though  St.  Paul  spesks  if  her  *«  foith,**  that 
Lt  beeame  a  Christian.     The  phnse  might  be 

•  What  eaa  have  M  the  LXX.Ie  "laaslati  the  word 
T^7  <«hMipB,>*  la  PS.  Imda  1,  by  Am^o^AiicMir, 
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used  of  a  ptons  Jewess,  who  was  mdy  to  helleff 
in  the  Messiah.  Calvin  has  a  good  note  on  thk 
sui^Jeot.  J.  S.  H. 

•  LOOKED  {irp99MKm9\  Acts  xxviii.  8, 
where  we  should  say  at  present  "expected**  or 
<«  looked  for."  This  sense,  If  not  obeolete,  is  now 
obsolescent  Earlier  verskms  (Tyndale,  Oanmsr, 
Mwayted**inthatpaaBaffe.  SeealM 


Geneva)  have  **  wayted 

Eodus.  XX.  14.  R. 

LOOKING-GLASSBS.  [Hnunaa.] 

LOBD,  as  ap^ed  to  the  Deity,  is  the  ahnoil 
uniform  rradering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  O.  T.  of 

the  Heb.  TV^p^  Jthoeah^  which  would  be  nun 
property  repreeented  as  a  proper  name.  The  re? • 
erence  which  the  Jews  entertauaed  for  the  saond 
name  of  (Sod  forbade  them  to  pronounce  it,  and  In 
reading  they  subsatuted  for  it  either  AtiAnAi, 
<'Loid,"  or  f&JAIm,  ^QqA;'  socording  f>o  the 
vowel-points  by  which  it  was  accompanied  [Ji^ 
iioYAR,  voL  ii.  p.  1238.]  This  custom  is  observed 
in  the  version  of  the  LXX.,  where  Jehovah  is  most 
commonly  translated  by  ic^piof,  as  in  the  N.  T. 
(Heb.  i.  10,  Ac.),  and  in  the  Vulgate,  where  i>Mis- 
iHnsisthe  usual  equivalent  The  title  AdMi  is 
also  rendered  <'Lord**  m  the  A.  V.,  though  this, 
as  applied  to  (Sod,  is  of  inikeqoent  oocurrsDce  in 
the  historical  boolu.  For  instance,  it  b  found  in 
Genesis  only  in  xv.  2, 8,  xviii.  8  (where  <«  my  Lord  '* 
should  be  *« O  I^ord  *' ),  27, 30, 31,  32,  xx.  4;  once  hi 
Num.  xiv.  17;  twice  in  Deut  iii.  24,  ix.  20;  twice  hi 
Jo8h.vii.  7, 8;  four  times  in  Judges;  and  BO  on.  !■ 
otlier  passages  of  these  books  <^LMd**  istbetransU- 
tion  of  (*  Jehovah;  "  except  Ex.  xxiii.  17,  xxxlv.  23; 
Deut  X.  17;  Josh.  iii.  11, 18,  where  dd^  is  so  ren- 
dered. But  in  the  poetical  and  historical  books  it 
is  more  frequent,  excepting  Job,  where  it  occurs 
only  in  xxviii.  28,  and  the  I^verbs,  Eodesiastes,  and 
Song  of  Songs,  where  it  is  not  onoe  found. 

The  difibrence  between  Jehovah  and  Adonai  (or 
Adon)  is  generally  marked  in  the  A.  V.  by  printing 
the  word  in  smidl  capitals  (Lord)  when  it  repre- 
sents  the  former  (Gen.  xv.  4,  Ac.),  and  with  an  ini- 
tial capital  only  when  it  is  the  translation  of  the 
latter  (Ps.  xcvii.  6,  Is.  L  24,  x.  16);  except  in  Ex. 
xxiii.  17,  xxxiv.  23,  where  '*  tiie  Lord  God  **  should 
be  more  conststentiy  ^the  Lord  Jehovah.'*    A 

similsr  distinction  prevails  between  *^*!'^.  (the 
letters  of  Jehovah  with  the  vowel-pohits  of  Ebhim\ 

and  D^n^^,  eidMm;  the  former  t)eing  rspva. 
sented  m'the'A.  Y.  by  ^cSod**  hi  smsll  capitsli 
(Gen.  XV.  2,  Ac),  while  Ehhim  is  *«God"  with  w 
initial  capital  only.  And,  generally,  when  the 
name  of  the  Deity  is  printed  in  capitals,  it  inili- 

cates  that  tlie  corresponding  Hebrew  is  nin\ 
which  is  transbted  Lord  or  God  according  to  the 
vowel-points  by  which  it  is  accompanied. 

In  some  instances  it  is  diflScult,  on  account  of 
the  pause  accent,  to  say  whether  Atkmni  is  the  title 
of  the  Deity,  or  merely  one  of  respect  addressed  to 
men.  These  have  been  noticed  by  the  Mosorites, 
who  distingui^  the  former  in  their  notes  as  "  holy,** 
and  the  hitter  as  **  profiuie.''  (See  (Sen.  xriii.  8, 
xix.  2,  18;  and  compare  the  Masoretic  notes  oa 
Gen.  XX.  18,  Is.  xix.  4.)  W.  A.  W. 


whieh  ibsy  emplej  for  1131^13    in  the 
the  writsr  Is  unable  to  endeetuie. 
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LORD'S  BAT,  THB  CH  Kupuuth  W/w; 
k^ffufifiArmv)'  It  hai  been  queitioDed,  thoogh 
9ut  Mrioiuly  until  of  late  yean,  what  ia  tbo  mean- 
Ing  of  the  phraae  4  Kvpioid^  'H/i^po,  wbioh  ooeun 
in  ona  punge  only  of  the  Holj  bcriptore,  B«v.  L 
10,  and  ia,  in  our  Eogliah  Teraion,  tranalatad  **  the 
Lafd*8  Daj."  Tha  genenl  oontent  both  of  Chria- 
tian  antiquity  and  of  modtm  diTinei  bai  referred 
It  to  the  weekly  ferti?al  of  our  Lord's  roiurrection, 
and  identified  it  with  "  the  flrrt  day  of  the  week,** 
on  which  He  roee,  with  the  patriatieal  *«  eighth 
dqr,"  or  ««day  which  ia  both  the  lint  and  the 
iMith,**  In  feet,  with  the  4  rou  'HAiov  'H/Ufm." 
« Solis  Dies,"  or  "  Sunday/*  of  emy  age  of  the 
Qmreh. 

But  the  Tiewi  antagoniatie  to  thia  genenl  oowit 
iMHTfeatleaata  paedng  notice.  (1.)  Somehav* 
ioppcaed  St  Jolin  to  be  ipeakingf  in  the  punge 
abm  referred  to,  of  the  Sabbath,  beeanae  that 
taatituUon  ia  called  in  Iiaiah  IviU.  18,  by  the 
Almighty  HiniMlf,  *«  My  holy  day."  "  To  thia  it 
ia  replied  —  If  St  John  had  inteuded  to  apeelfy  the 
Sabbath,  he  would  aurely  have  uaed  that  word 
which  waa  by  no  means  obsolete,  or  even  obeo- 
leaeent,  at  the  time  of  bta  composing  the  hook  of 
the  RevelaUon.  And  itia  added,  that  if  an  Apoetle 
had  set  the  example  of  confounding  the  seventh 
and  the  first  days  of  the  week,  it  would  have  been 
etnnge  indeed  that  every  ecclesiastical  writer  for 
the  first  fi\'e  centuries  should  have  avoided  any 
i^roach  to  auch  confusion.  They  db  avdd  it  — 
for  as  ^d$fiaToy  is  never  used  by  tliem  for  the 
first  day,  so  Kvptaitfi  is  never  used  by  them  for 
the  seventh  day.  (2.)  Another  theory  ia,  that  by 
M  the  Lord*8  day  "  St  John  intended  <•  the  day  of 
Joigment,"  to  which  a  huige  portion  of  the  book 
of  Revelation  may  be  conceived  to  refor.  TIiiib 
Ml  was  hi  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day"  (f^cy^ 
jcify  iv  wM^/iori  i¥  rf  Kvpuutf  *Hu4p^)  would 
imply  that  he  was  rapt,  in  spiritual  viaion,  to  the 
date  of  that  "great  and  terrible  day,"  iust  as  St 
Paul  represents  himself  as  caught  up  loeaUff  into 
Paradise.  Now,  not  to  dispute  the  interpretation 
of  the  passage  from  which  the  illustration  ia  dnmji 
(S  Cor.  xii.  4),  the  abettors  of  this  view  seem  to 
haw  put  out  of  sight  the  following  con^derationa. 
In  the  preceding  sentence,  St  Jolm  had  mentioned 
the  pboe  in  which  he  was  writing,  Petmos,  and  the 
eaoees  which  had  brought  him  thither.  It  is  but 
oatursl  that  he  should  ftirther  particularise  the 
dreumstanoes  under  which  his  mystmons  work 
waa  composed,  by  stating  the  exact  day  on  which 
the  Revelations  were  communicated  to  him,  and 
the  emptoyment,  spiritual  musing,  in  which  he  waa 
thai  engaged.  To  suppose  a  mixture  of  the  meta- 
phorical and  the  Uterad  would  be  strangely  out  of 
Beeping.  And  though  it  be  conceded  that  the  day 
3f  judgment  is  in  the  New  Testament  spoken  of  as 
'H  Tov  Kvpioo  *Hfi4pat  the  empbyment  of  the 
adjectival  form  oonstitutea  a  remarkable  difltesnea, 
which  waa  obeerved  and  maintained  ever  after- 
vards.fr    There  is  ako  a  critical  oljeetion  to  this 

fr  'H  *H|aVp«  vov  Kvptov  oooun  In  1  Oor.  L  8,  and 
I  Tbsss.  tt.  S,  with  the  wends  ^^  'I^oov  ZpMved  at* 
Vetoed;  hi  1  Oor.  ▼.  6,  and  8  Oor.  1. 14,  with  the  wwd 
I^0o9  only  attached ;  and  fat  1  Thess.  ▼.  t,  and  8  Pst 
■L  10,  with  the  artlole  nS  emitted.  In  one  place, 
whsn  both  the  day  of  Judgment,  and, as  afoieshadow- 
T^  of  It.,  the  day  of  vengeance  upon 
as  be  alluded  to,  the  Locd 
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interpntation.«  This  seeond  theory  then,  whkk  li 
sanctioned  by  the  name  of  Auguati,  must  be  ahaa. 
doned.  (8.)  A  thkd  opinfon  ia,  that  St  John  l»- 
tended  by  the  <«  Lord's  Day  '*  that  on  which  thn 
Lor1*8  resurreelkn  waa  anmiattjf  eelebimted,  or,  at 
we  now  term  it,  Easter-day.  On  thia  it  need  ci^j 
be  observed,  that,  though  it  waa  never  qnestioned 
thai  the  i0ee%  celebration  of  that  event  ahonld 
take  pboe  on  the  first  day  of  the  hebdomadal  cydi^ 
it  waa  for  a  kmg  time  dcwibted  on  what  day  in  thn 
atmrnU  cycle  it  should  be  celebrated.  Two  aehoola 
at  least  existed  on  this  point  untU  oonsidcraUy  after 
the  death  of  St  John.  It  therefore  seema  unlikely 
that,  in  a  book  intended  for  the  vrimie  Ghnid^  ha 
wotthl  have  employed  a  method  of  dating  which 
was  ihr  finom  generally  agreed  upon.  And  iimtm 
be  added  that  no  patriatieal  authority  can  be  quoicd, 
either  for  the  interpretation  contended  for  hi  thi« 
opinion,  or  for  the  empk>yment  of  ^  Kvpuw^ 
'HfUfiu  to  denote  Easter-day. 

All  other  coi^ectures  upon  this  point  may  bn 
permitted  to  oonfute  themselves;  but  the  following 
cavil  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted.  In  Scripture 
the  first  day  of  the  week  is  called  i^  /da  mfifi^ 
r»¥,  in  post-Scriptural  writers  it  is  called  ii  Kir- 
Quueii  'H/jJpa  es  well;  thtrrfort^  the  book  of  Rcvn- 
lation  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  an  Apostle;  or  in 
other  words,  is  not  part  of  Scripture.  The  login 
of  this  argument  is  only  to  be  surpassed  by  its 
boldness.  It  says,  in  efiect,  because  poet-SGriptuml 
writen  have  theee  two  desigiuitions  for  the  fint 
day  of  the  week ;  thevtfort^  ^riptursl  writers  mna- 
be  confined  to  one  of  them.  It  were  surely  moin 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  adoption  by  poet- 
Scriptural  writers  of  a  phrase  so  preeminently 
Christian  as  i^  Kvpuur^  'H/i/pa  to  denote  the  finik 
day  of  the  wedi,  and  a  day  ao  espedally  marked, 
can  be  traoeabie  to  nothing  else  than  an  Apostk*n 
use  of  that  phrase  in  the  same  meaiung. 

Suppoeing  then  that  ii  Kvpioiri^  'VkiUpufi  81. 
John  is  the  Lord's  Day,  —  What  do  we  gather  flnoin 
Holy  Scripture  concerning  that  inatitntion?  Hov 
ia  it  spoken  of  by  eariy  writers  up  to  the  time  of 
Constantine  ?  What  ehange,  if  any,  waa  brongfat 
upon  it  by  the  eetebrated  ediet  of  that  emperor, 
whom  aome  have  declared  to  have  been  its  origi- 
nator? 

1.  Scripture  says  very  little  conoeming  it  Bnl 
that  little  seems  to  indicate  that  the  divinely  In- 
spired Apoetlee,  by  their  practice  and  by  their  pre» 
cepts,  maiiced  the  first  day  of  the  wedc  aa  a  &kj 
tot  meeting  together  to  bivak  bread,  for  eommuni- 
eating  and  reoeiring  instruction,  for  laying  up  aflbr> 
ings  in  store  for  charitable  purpoees,  far  oocopatiOB 
in  holy  thought  and  prayer.  The  first  day  of  tha 
week  eo  dev^ed  seema  aleo  to  have  been  the  daj 
of  the  Lord*8  Reenmetion,  and  therefore,  to  hnsn 
been  espeeially  likely  to  be  efaoeai  fiv  such  pmpesa 
by  those  who  MpRMhed  Jeeoa  and  the  Rijeiiiiet 
thm." 

The  Lord  roee  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (rf 
lu^  ffufi0irmf)f  and  appeared,  on  the  very  daj  er 

M. 


•  *By»Vy would nsBssssTlly have te be ta—ii  ■  ■■ 
with  h  V^  <<I  was  hi  the  dsy  of  jQdginrat,*>  i.  e 
"IwaspasdivtfasdajorjadFBntsidfltaaqy."  Wm 
ybnoUA  iv  ^Hpf  •■  "•*«  uaid  foft  ditm  ugtn.  WA> 
on  the  other  hand!,  the  construction  K  jui^y  wll> 
Jvin^Mon  is  jostlflid  by  a  paiaUel  pea—i  In  lif 
It  i,  —>  ^jm  <yn^<r  h    ^ 
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hii  lUng,  to  bit  fbiloiren  on  five  dUttnct  ce«- 
ikng-^  to  Mmj  UagdAlene,  to  the  other  women,  to 
Ihe  two  diad^  on  the  roed  to  KmitMii,  to  St. 
PMer  fepantoly,  to  ten  AjxMtke  ooOactod  together. 
After  e^ht  6ajn  {^  iifUptu  UtA),  that  is,  eo- 
eocding  to  the  otdmutj  rMkoning,  on  the  lint  day 
•f  the  next  week,  He  appeared  to  the  elefen.  He 
doee  not  aeem  to  have  appeared  in  the  interral — It 
nay  be  to  render  that  day  capeoiaUj  notieeable  by 
the  Apoatlea,  or,  it  may  be  Ibr  other  reaaona.  But, 
buweyer  thk  qoeatloB  be  aettled,  on  the  day  of 
Pentcooet,  whieh  in  thai  year  IbU  on  the  firrt  day 
•f  the  week  (aee  Brunhall,  Dite.  of  the  Bttbbaih 
md  L9rtf$  Dag^  in  Workt,  ¥oL  t.  p.  61,  Oiford 
edition),  **they  were  all  with  one  aooord  in  one 
place,"  liad  aplritual  gifte  oonftrred  on  them,  and 
in  their  turn  began  to  eonmnmieate  thoee  gifts,  as 
iOQompaniaientBof  inatnietion,toothen.  AtTVoaa 
(Aeto  XX.  7),  many  yean  after  the  ooenirenee  at 
ftnteooat,  when  Chriitianity  had  began  to  aasame 
•Qoaething  Hke  a  lettfed  form,  St  Lake  raoorda  the 
fallowing  eireomstaneee.  St.  Paul  and  hia  oom- 
paniona  airived  there,  and  *<abode  aeven  dayi,  and 
upon  the  Unt  day  of  the  week,  when  the  (Uaeiplei 
eama  togetlier  to  kxreak  bnad.  Paid  preaelied  onto 
thfloi."  In  1  Gor.  x?t  1,  3,  that  aame  St.  Paol 
wiitee  thna:  ''Now  oonoening  the  collection  for 
tlM  aainta,  aa  I  have  given  order  to  the  ohurohei  in 
Galatia,  even  eo  do  ye.  Upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  let  every  one  of  yoa  lay  by  him  in  storp,  at 
God  hath  proopered  him,  that  there  be  no  gatlier- 
ingi  when  I  come.**  In  Heb.  x.  S5,  the  oorre- 
■poodenta  of  the  writer  are  deaired  »  not  to  forsake 
the  aasemhling  of  themaeiveB  together,  aa  the  man- 
ner of  some  ia,  Irat  to  exhort  one  another,*'  an 
fa^Junetion  wliioh  aeema  to  imply  that  a  regular 
day  for  aueh  aaeerabling  existed,  and  waa  well 
known;  for  otherwiae  no  rebake  would  lie.  And 
iaatly,  in  the  paaange  given  above,  St.  John  de- 
eeribea  himaelf  aa  being  in  the  Spirit  *«  on  the 
Liml*8  day.** 

Taicen  aeparately,  perfatta,  and  even  all  together, 
theae  paaaacz^  seem  aearoeiy  adequate  to  prove  that 
the  dedioat  on  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  the 
puipueea  above  menttoned  waa  a  matter  of  apoatolie 
institution,  or  even  of  apoatolie  pracUoe.  But,  it 
may  be  obeerred,  that  it  is  at  any  rate  an  extraor- 
dinary eoinddenoe,  that  almost  immediately  vre 
emerge  firom  Scripture,  we  find  the  same  day  men- 
tkmed  in  a  aimihur  manner,  and  directly  assoeiated 
with  the  Lord*a  Kesurreetion;  that  it  ia  an  extraor- 
dinary foct  that  we  never  find  ita  dedieatton 
questioned  or  argued  about,  but  accepted  aa  aome- 
tiiing  equally  apostolic  with  Confinnation,  with 
hrfmt  Baptism,  with  Ordination,  or  at  least  apoken 
tf  in  the  aame  way.  And  aa  to  direct  aupport 
from  Holy  Scripture,  it  ia  noticeable  that  thoee 
ether  ordinancea  which  are  usually  oonsidered  Scrip- 
tural, and  in  aupport  of  which  Scripture  ia  uauaUy 
eited,  are  dependent,  ao  ikr  aa  mere  quotation  ia 
eonaemed,  opon  fower  texta  than  the  Lord's  Day  ia. 
Stating  the  caae  at  the  very  bwest,  the  Lord*s  Day 
baa  at  least  "  probable  inainuations  in  Scripture,*'  <> 
«nd  ao  ia  auperior  to  any  other  holy  day.  whether 
of  hebdomadal  celebration,  aa  Friday  in  memory  of 
Ihe  Crucifixion,  or  of  annual  celebration,  as  Eaater- 
lay  In  mamoty  of  the  Beaometton  itself. 


•  nia 


Is  aaplajei  \if  Bishop 
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other  daya  may  be,  and  are,  defenaible  on  oth« 
grounds;  but  they  do  not  possess  anything  like  a 
Scriptural  authority  for  their  obeervance.  And  If 
we  are  inclined  atlO  to  preas  for  more  perUneOi 
Scriptural  proo(^  and  mora  ftequent  mention  of  tfat 
inatittttion,  for  auch  we  soppoee  it  to  be,  in  the 
writinga  of  the  Apoatlea,  we  must  recollect  how 
litthi  is  said  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord'a  Supper, 
and  how  vaat  a  diflbrenoe  ia  naturaOy  to  be  ex- 
pected to  exist  between  a  sketch  of  the  niaiiiiim 
and  habita  of  their  age,  which  the  authon  of  the 
Holy  Seriptuiw  did  wd  write,  and  hinta  aa  to  lifo 
and  conduct,  and  r^gulatfon  of  known  practieMi 
which  they  did  write. 

i.  On  quitting  tlie  canonical  writings,  w«  tuim 
naturally  to  Clement  of  Rome.  He  doea  not,  how- 
ever, directly  mention  ^  the  Lord's  Day,"  but  in  1 
Cor.  i.  iO,  he  saya,  itJanra  ri{f <  iroulv  b^^lKoiUW^ 
and  he  speaks  of  &pia/i4roi  ictupol  jcol  iptu^  •& 
iriiieh  the  Christian  rpoa^opai  gat  kurovpyim 
should  bemadOb 

Ignatiua,  the  diaeipfe  of  St  John  (ad  Magn,  a. 
9),  contrasta  Judaiam  aud  Christianity,  and  aa  an 
exemplificatfon  of  the  contrast,  opposes  ^o^/ter^ 
^u¥  to  living  aooordiiig  to  the  Lord'a  lifo  {ftmrk 

The  epiatle  ascribed  to  St.  Bamabaa,  which, 
though  certainly  not  written  by  that  Apoatle,  waa 
in  existence  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Sd  century, 
haa  (c.  15)  the  foUowing  worda,  •«  We  celebrato  the 
eighth  day  with  Joy,  on  which  too  Jeaua  roae  fton 
the  dead."  6 

A  pagan  document  now  comea  Into  view.  It  ia 
the  well-known  letter  of  Pliny  to  TViyan,  written 
while  he  presided  over  Pontos  and  Bithynia.  **  The 
Christiana  (says  he),  affirm  the  whole  of  their  guilt 
or  error  to  be,  that  they  were  accuatomed  to  meet 
together  on  a  stated  day  {ttaio  dU\  before  it  waa 
light,  and  to  sing  hynma  to  Chriat  as  a  God,  and 
to  bind  themadvea  by  a  8aerameiU»u%  not  for  any 
wicked  purpoee,  but  never  to  commit  fiaud,  thcft| 
or  adultery;  never  to  break  their  word,  or  to  reftiae^ 
when  called  upon,  to  deliver  up  any  trust;  after 
which  It  waa  their  custom  to  separate,  and  to  aa- 
semble  again  to  take  a  meal,  but  a  general  one, 
and  without  guilty  purpoee." 

A  thoroughly  Christian  authority,  Juatin  Ifiartyr, 
who  flourished  A.  d.  140,  atanda  next  on  the  lik. 
He  writea  thus:  (»0n  the  day  called  Sunday  {rf 
rev  4iKlov  \tyofi4pp  ^/i^pf ),  !■  •&  assembly  of  al 
who  live  either  in  tlie  cities  or  in  the  rural  districtf. 
and  the  memoin  of  the  Apostles  and  the  writings  or 
the  prophete  are  read."  Then  be  goes  on  to  da- 
ecribe  the  particdan  of  the  religious  acta  whieh  ut 
entered  upon  at  thia  assembly.  They  eonalat  of 
prayer,  of  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Euchviat, 
and  of  ooOeotion  of  alma.  He  afterwarda  aasigna 
the  reaaona  which  Christiana  had  for  meeting  on 
Sunday.  Theee  are, «« beeauae  it  ia  the  Firti  Da^ 
on  whieh  God  diapelled  the  darkness  {rh  ffxirot) 
and  the  original  atato  of  thinga  (r^y  0\i|y),  ud 
formed  the  vrorld,  and  beeauae  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour  rose  horn  the  dead  upon  it "  {Apol.  I.  o.  67.). 
In  another  irork  {IHoL  e.  TVj^.),  he  makes  dr- 
eumdsioi:  fomish  a  type  of  Sunday.  «  Hm  eon»- 
mand  to  ireumeiae  infonta  on  the  eighth  day  waa 
a  type  if  the  true  drsumeialMi  by  whieh  wt  ait 
drcumeiaed  flmn  ernr  and  wJukednaaa  thravgh 
our  Lord  Jeaua  Chriat,  who  rose  from  the  dead  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  frf  fuf  mfiBdrmt^); 
therefore  it  remains  the  chlet  and  first  of  days.** 
Afl  for  tra0fi»rl(€ii^t  he  naes  that  with  axdaaivi 
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to  the  Jewish  kw.  He  mnUBtj  db- 
UugiiiibM  Seittvdaj  (^  KpwmiU  the  daj  aftor 
whkh  our  Lord  wm  erncified,  flmn  Svsdej  {ii 
urrk  T^y  Mpomitiir  fris  Irriy  ^  raS  'HkUu 
m^dpa),  upon  which  Ue  nae  from  tlw  deed.  (If 
Ukj  mrpTiee  ii  fdt  mi  Jiutin's  empbjment  of  the 
heathen  deiignetions  fiv  the  teventh  end  fint  daje 
of  the  weik,  it  mej  be  eceounted  for  thoe.  BcCon 
Ihe  death  of  IladiiaD,  a.  d.  188>  the  hebdomadal 
diviiion  (which  Dion  Caaiiua,  writing  ia  the  3d 
eantury,  dcriTea,  t^gethar  with  ita  Domcnclatiiie, 
ftom  %7pt}  had  ia  matten  of  oodumw  Mfe  ahnoal 
viivciiaUy  aapeneded  in  Gieeoe,  and  eren  in  Italj, 
Che  national  divisions  of  the  hmar  month.  Jnatin 
Martjrr,  writing  to  and  for  heathen,  as  well  as  to 
and  ftr  Jews,  employs  it,  therefora,  with  a  oertaiaty 
ef  bsing  understood.) 

The  strange  heretae,  Bardcaaasa,  who  howwicr 
delighted  to  eonsidcr  himself  a  aort  of  Christian,  has 
the  following  words  in  his  book  on  ^Fate,"  or  on 
**the  Laws  of  the  Couatriea,'*  which  he  addressed 
lo  the  Emperor  M.  Aureliue  Anteoians:  *«  What 
then  shall  wo  say  respecting  the  new  race  of  oiir^ 
sdves  who  are  Oiristians,  whom  in  crery  country 
and  hi  every  region  the  Mcsaiah  establiahed  at  hie 
soming;  for,  fol  wherever  we  be,  all  of  us  are  caBsd 
by  the  one  name  of  the  Messiah,  Christians;  and 
apon  one  day,  whieh  is  the  fint  of  the  wedc,  we 
sssemble  onrsdves  together,  and  on  the  appdnted 
days  we  abstain  fbom  food  "  (Cureton*s  TramdO' 

MNl). 

Two  very  short  notices  stand  nest  on  our  Mat, 
hot  they  ars  important  from  their  casual  and  oa- 
studied  character.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth, 
A.  D.  170,  in  a  Isttcr  to  the  Cliuich  of  Rome,  a 
frsgneot  of  whieh  is  presen-ed  by  Eusebius,  says, 
riip  eiifupim  e^y  mpMuH^v  kytaif  ^iUp9»  dnrydyo- 
Mcr,  4»  i  ijriyimiup  &itA¥  r^w  hrirrok^V"  And 
jfellto,  bishop  of  Sardis,  hie  contemporary,  is  stated 
lo  have  composed,  among  other  iroriu,  a  treatise  on 
the  Lord's  Day  (4  V9pl  r^r  Kvpuunis  X^t ). 

The  next  writer  wlm  may  be  quoted  is  Irenseus, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  a.  d.  178.  He  esserts  that  the 
Sabbath  is  abolished;  but  his  evidence  to  ihe  ex- 
istence of  the  Lord's  Day  is  clear  and  distinct.  It 
is  spokea  of  ia  one  of  the  best  knovrn  of  his  Frag- 
ments (see  Bsaven*s  yrenoiM,  p.  90S).  But  a 
lecord  in  Euseb.  (v.  33,  S),  of  the  part  which  he 
look  in  the  Qiiartodeciman  controveiay,  shows  UmA 
In  his  time  it  was  an  institution  beyond  dispala. 
The  point  ha  qnsstion  was  this:  Should  Easter  be 
adebratsd  ia  eonnectioa  with  the  Jewish  Psssom, 
en  whatever  day  of  the  week  that  might  happen  lo 
foil,  with  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Mesopotamia;  or  on  the  Lord*s  Day,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Christkn  world?  Tlie  C3raveheB  of  Ganl, 
.hen  oader  the  saperintendence  of  Ivensus,  agioed 
open  a  synodical  qtistle  to  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome, 
hi  which  oceuTsd  words  somewhat  to  this  eflbpi, 
**  The  mystery  of  the  Loid'a  fiesarreetion  may  aot 
be  eslebnted  on  any  other  day  than  the  Lord*s  Day, 
md  on  this  alone  should  we  observe  the  brsakiag 
off  of  the  Paschal  Fast."  •  This  oonfirms  what 
was  said  above,  that  while,  even  towards  the  end 
jf  the  9d  century,  tradition  varied  as  to  the  ptaHjf 


kt  M^pAr  imm4rf4amn  hn/rikM/ro  rov  KvpiCov 
mk  IwMviy  rtdrf  ftAff  f«r  mmrik  v^  vd^x* 


v^v^ 


ifttp!n>tiiMii  of  Chriat*s  ftsaiiiesllnn,  Ike  ifni% 
eslebration  of  it  was  one  apon  wbUk  no  dirani^ 
oaisted  or  was  even  hiated  at. 

dement  of  Akxaadria,  a.  IK  104,  eoassa  nsA 
Oae  doss  not  expect  anylUag  vsiy  iellnile  fooB  a 
writer  of  ao  mystical  a  tcndansj,  hoi  he  hea  aoBt 
thinga  q;uite  to  oar  pvpeea.    Ia  hia  8timu  (iv. 

$a),hespeaksof  r^lpxh^ivi'  ilfdpmwf  r^  t^ 
Km  Mswaiwiv  i^^iAr,  riip  H  nal  avvnir  r^  Upti 
^err^t  ylrewiv,  «.t  J^.,  wesda  whieh  BUbop  Kayo 
mterprelaas  eontrastiBg  the  aaisnth  day  of  the  him 
with  the  sighth  day  of  Ihe  GespeL  Ai^  m  the 
saose  leaned  prelate  obestfas,  «« When  Osnient 
says  that  the  Gnoatae,  or  tmneeadental  Ghrirtmn, 
does  aot  pray  ui  aay  fixed  place,  or  on  aay  stated 
days,  hot  throc^MNtt  hia  whole  life,  he  ^tim  aa  Is 
naderstaad  that  Christiaas  ia  general  did  laest 
log^lhir  In  fixed  places  wh*  at  aniointad  *s»m>^  §gg 
the  parposss  of  prayer."  Bat  we  are  not  left  lo 
mareiaforenceon  this  important  poiat,  for  QsBsnl 
speaks  of  the  Lord*s  Day  as  a  weli4aM«a  and  eaa> 
toaiary  festiial,  and  in  one  place  gives  a  n^yitieri 
faiterprslatfon  of  the  name.* 

TsrtalUaa,  whose  date  is  assigaabla  to  the 
of  the  Sd  ecntuy,  may,  ia  spite  of  his 
to  Montaaism,  be  quoted  as  a  witaem  to 
He  terms  the  first  day  of  the  wedc 
Sunday  (Dice  SolisX  soaMtimes  Diss 
He  speaks  of  il  as  a  diqr  of  Joy  (t'Dism  SeBs  betltfaa 
iada%emus,*'il^  e.  16),  and  asssrls  the!  tt  h 
wioag  to  fost  upon  it,  or  to  pray  kneeling  dariai^ 
its  continuaaos  (*«  Dis  Domiaieo  Jejuniam  aefoa 
dncimus,  vol  do  genienlis  adosaie,"  Ih  Cor,  e.  3). 
*•  Even  businses  is  to  be  pot  ofiT,  Issl  we  give  pfoea 
to  ths  devil"  («« DiOrsntes etiam  nigotia, ae  qasB 
Diabok)  kwum  demus,"  Ih  OroL  e.  13). 

Origen  contends  that  the  Lord*s  Day  had  ita  an- 
periority  to  the  Sabbath  iadicaled  by  auaaa  hav- 
ing  been  given  on  it  to  the  Israedles.  white  H  waa 
witbheM  on  the  Sabbath.  It  is  one  of  the  auiika 
of  the  perfect  Cliristhm  to  kesp  the  Lord'a  Day. 

Minudus  Felix,  A.  D.  210,  makes  the  hsathen 
interlocutor,  in  his  diategue  csJIed  Octarias,  eessrt 
that  the  Christiaaa  come  together  to  a  repael  *<  en 
a  eolemn  day  '*  (solenni  die). 

Qyprian  and  his  colki^ittes,  ia  a  synodical  tefetar, 
A.  D.  863,  make  the  Jewish  dreomcisioa  en  thn 
eighth  day  prefigure  the  neimess  of  fife  of  the 
Christian,  lo  which  Christ*s  resunectioa  iataodi 
him,  and  point  to  the  Lord*s  Day,  which  ia  aii 
Ihe  eighth  and  the  first. 

Commodian,  dre.  a.  d.  970,  BMnlions  the  L8id*a 
Day. 

victorinus,  A.  D.  890,  contrasts  H,  in  a  Tsiy 
remarkable  pesssge,  with  the  Paiaaeeve  and  thn 
Sabbath; 

And  Peter,  Bishop  of  Atexaadria,  A.  D.  300,  saya 
of  it,  «  We  keep  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  day  of  Joy, 
because  of  Him  who  rose  thsreon."  « 

Tlie  resoks  of  our  examination  of  Ihe  wlndpal 
writers  of  the  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  St. 
John  are  ae  foUows:  The  Lord*s  Day  (a  nama 
which  has  now  come  oat  more  prominently,  and  li 
connected  mors  expK^tly  with  our  Lord's 
lection  than  befine)  existed  during  these  two 
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Mm  m  «  put  and  ptrad  of  >poitolical|  and  io  ol 
Sflriptnn]  Uurutiaoiiy.  It  waaii0VwdefiBnded,lQr 
It  waa  never  impugned,  or  at  leaat  onlj  impBgiied 
ea  «th«  thinga  PBoa\'ed  from  the  Apoatlea  wwe. 
It  waa  never  oonfounded  with  the  Sabbath,  but 
aneAiUj  diatinguiahad  from  It  (though  we  have 
not  qnoCed  neuly  all  the  paangw  by  which  thia 
point  might  be  proved).  It  waa  not  an  inatttution 
if  aevere  Sabbatical  eharactor,  bat  a  daj  of  Joy 
(X«^/Ma^*^)  ■^  cheoftihieM  (t^^o^^),  rathor 
onoouTaging  than  fiirbidding  leUiaiion.  Betig- 
kMnlj  R^gaHed,  it  waa  a  daj  of  aolemn  meeting  tot 
the  ilol J  Eochariit,  frr  united  pnyer,  for  hia&uo- 
Sion,  for  almogiYing;  and  though,  being  an  inatito- 
tton  under  the  law  of  liberty,  irorfc  doea  not  appear 
Io  have  been  formaJlj  hiterdieted,  or  rat  fornuUj 
enjoined,  Tcftnllianaeems  to  hidioate  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  day  waa  oppoaed  to  woridlj  buaineia. 
FInattj,  whatever  analogy  maj  be  auppooed  to  euat 
the  Lotd'a  Daj  and  the  Sabbath,  in  no 
that  haa  come  down  to  ua  ia  the  Fourth 
CommandiBBnt  appeaind  to  aa  the  ground  of  the 
etBgataon  to  obeorve  the  Lord'a  Day.  Ffideaiai 
Ileal  wrim  leitanfte  again  and  agahi,  hi  the 
•trieteat  aanao  of  the  worda,  <«  Let  no  man  therefoie 
<udge  you  In  reelect  of  an  holiday,  or  of  the  new 
moon,  or  of  the  aahbath  daya  "  (M4  rtt  &/iSLs  Kpt- 
r4rm  H  pJptt  ^p^t  #  rovpirtat,  {|  ou^/Sirwr, 
OoL  ii.  16).  Nor,  agam,  ia  it  referred  to  any 
Sabbatical  foundation  anterior  to  the  promulgation 
of  the  Momio  economy.  On  the  contrary,  thooe 
before  the  Ifoaalc  era  are  eooatantly  anumed  to 
have  had  neither  knowledge  nor  obaerranoe  of  the 
Sabbath.  And  aa  little  ia  it  anywhere  anerted 
tlwt  Ike  Lord*a  Daytemeralyaneecledaetkal  mati- 
lotion,  dependent  on  the  poat-apoatoUo  Church  for 
Ite  origin,  and  by  ooneequence  capable  of  behig 
done  away,  ahoold  a  lime  ever  arrive  wlien  it  ap- 
pean  to  be  no  longer  needed. 

Onr  deiign  doee  not  necenarily  load  ua  to  do 
more  than  itate  fiwU;  but  if  the  focU  be  allowed 
to  apeak  for  themaelvea,  they  indicate  that  the 
Loid's  Day  ia  a  puroly  Ghriatian  inatitutbn,  nno- 
tkmed  by  apootolie  practice,  mentioned  in  apoetolic 
writinga,  and  eo  pomeaoed  of  whatever  divine  an- 
tiiority  ail  apoetolic  ordinancea  and  doetrinea  (which 
were  not  obTionaly  temporary,  or  were  not  abro- 
gated by  the  Apoatlm  themaelvei)  con  beouppoied 
topniiim 

3.  But  on  whatever  grounda  **  the  Lord's  Day  ** 
amy  be  auppoeed  to  rat,  it  ia  a  groat  and  indla- 
potable  fret  that  Ibor  yean  before  the  (Ecumenical 
Oooneil  of  Nicaa,  it  waa  roeognlnd  by  Conatan- 
tfaw  hi  hie  celebrated  edict,  aa  *'  the  venerable  Day 
of  the  Son.**  The  tonne  of  the  dooument  are 
<hen:~ 
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>  ventmbill  INe  floUa  unlnioanf    Bari 

ooltani  Uber^  ttoeaterqoi  ioMrvlant 
CDonlam  friqiiMitar  erwlt  m  non  aptiiH  alio  die  fra* 

,m1  tV  <rp>  yy  IfiimVt  fc'«»>a#^n|pi 
mmk  f«r  iJUUtr  vpmfitd 
hf  «Ax**v  ■*!  Aatmt  H 

ntpmr  r^  M  Mpa9,  m  iy  «^ 
Ael.  WaL  L  e.  8K     But  on  lUi 

very  traly,  «  Hon  dldt  a  Oonalaotliio 
Oid  junante  de  voeatHB 


(Boa. 


la  onleli  aut  vIomb  ocrobibui 
oaaiooa  monMod  perat  mmmnilat  fflaiwti 
noneaaBB"~IMI.  Aba.  itart,  Oi^o  tLm 
timolh  Om. 

Some  have  endeavored  to  ezphdn  away  thia  doc- 
ument by  alkging  —  lit,  that  *< Soils  Dies"  ianot 
the  Cihriitian  name  of  the  Lord'e  Day,  and  that 
Conitantine  did  not  therefore  intend  to  acknowl- 
edge it  as  a  Christian  butitution, 

9d.  That,  before  hi8CQnveiBMn,Coaatantiiy  had 
professed  himself  to  be  eqiectally  under  the  guard- 
iauahip  of  the  sun,  and  that,  at  the  very  beat,  Itf 
intended  to  make  a  raUgioua  compromise  botweop 
aun-wonhippen,  proper^  eo-called,  and  the  wor 
ahippen  of  the  *«  Sun  of  fiighteooaneas,**  L  a. 
Christians. 

8d.  That  ConstanUne*a  edict  wae  purely  a  kalsn- 
darial  one,  and  intended  to  reduce  the  number  el 
public  holidays,  ^Dioe  Nefeati,*'  or  Mfcnati,** 
which  had,  so  king  ago  as  the  date  of  the  *«  A^?^»^w 
VeRiniB,"  become  a  serious  impediment  to  lbs 
transactkm  of  business.  And  that  this  was  to  be 
effected  by  chooaing  a  day  which,  while  it  wouU 
be  aooepted  by  the  Pageniam  then  in  fashion,  would 
of  course  be  agreoAblo  to  the  rhrittinin. 

4th.  Tliat  Constantine  then  instituted  Sunday 
for  the  first  time  as  a  religious  day  for  Christians. 

The  fourth  of  there  statemeots  is  absolutely  re- 
ftited,  both  by  the  quotations  made  above  fh>m 
writen  of  the  second  and  third  oentnriea,  and  by 
the  terms  of  the  edict  iteelt  It  is  evident  that 
Constantine,  accepting  as  frets  the  existeoce  of 
the  *«  Soils  Dies,'*  and  the  reverence  paid  to  it  by 
some  one  or  other,  does  nothing  mora  than  make 
that  reverence  practically  univereal.  It  ia  <*  vener- 
abilis**  already.  And  it  is  probablo  that  thia  moat 
natural  interpretation  would  never  have  been  die- 
torbed,  had  not  Soaomen  aaserted,  without  warrant 
from  either  the  Juatlnian  or  the  Theodoeian  Code, 
that  ConstanUne  did  for  the  sixth  day  of  the  week 
what  the  codoe  assert  he  did  for  the  fireta 

The  three  other  statements  concern  themselves 
rather  with  what  Constantine  mearU  than  with 
what  he  dkL  But  with  auch  considerations  we 
hare  little  or  nothing  to  do.  He  may  have  pur* 
posely  selected  an  ambiguous  appeUation.  He  may 
hare  been  only  half  a  Christian,  wavering  between 
aUogianoelo  Christ  and  allegiance  to  Mithraa.  He 
may  hare  aActed  a  reUgious  syncretism.  He  naay 
hare  wished  hie  people  to  adopt  such  syncretism. 
He  may  hare  feared  to  ofibnd  the  Pagana.  He  may 
hare  hesitated  to  avow  too  openly  hk  Inward  lean- 
ings to  Chriatianity.  He  may  hare  conskisrsd  that 
community  of  relij^ous  days  might  Iced  by  and  by 
to  community  of  religious  thought  and  feefii^. 
And  he  may  hare  had  In  riew  the  reetiUcatlon  of 
the  calendar.  But  all  this  la  nothing  to  the  par- 
poec  It  is  a  fret,  that  In  the  year  ▲.  d.  321,  in  a 
pnblie  ediot,  which  waa  to  apply  to  C^hriallana  as 
wen  as  to  Psgaoa,  he  put  repeoial  honor  upon  a 
day  already  honored  by  the  former — judkhmo^ 
eaUing  it  by  a  name  which  Christiana  had  long 


aw  daertrit.  '*  Tbero  Is  a  paaMfa  also  In  Bos^ 
bins  ( Fif.  Cbmit.  It.  18),  whleh  apptatt  to  aaaut  the 
saow  thfaig  of  flatorday.  II  la,  bowarer,  manifertty 
eormpc,  aadeao  searoiJy  be  trsoslated  at  all,  azaapc 
by  the  emplcyanl  cf  an  ■aeaadaltoB ;  vhlla,  If  «•  ds 
thus  amand  it,  it  wlU  speak  of  friday,  aa  floaoaaa 
doaa,  and  not  of  Baloiday ;  and,  whal  la  aMin  le  ov 
purpoM.  to  whlehaver  of  tboea  dsyall  dose  refer. 
Is  laid  hi  it  iwwiwrnhig  4  taptmi^  wiU  frU 
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tmpkyed  withoat  acraplei  umI  to  which,  ■■  &  «m  I 
hi  aihmrj  me,  the  Pi^ent  oodd  eouml j  o^eei 
What  ha  did  fi)r  it  WM  to  ineiei  that  mMj 
wieitiMi,  wliether  by  the  ftmctioiuirica  of  the  kw 
«  by  private  dtiaiifl,  ahould  be  intermitted  during 
He  oontlnnance.  An  exception  indeed  waa  made 
in  hn»  of  the  mral  distrietSi  avowedly  ftxim  Uie 
aeeaaiity  of  the  ease,  covertly  perfaapi  to  prevent 
Ihoee  diatrioti,  where  Paganiam  (ai  the  woid  Pagua 
would  intimate)  atill  prevailed  extensively,  fl^m 
fbeBng  aggrieved  by  a  sudden  and  itringent  change. 
It  need  only  be  added  here,  that  the  rndineaa  with 
wliieh  Christians  acquiesced  in  the  interdiction  of 
bnsineaB  on  the  Lord*s  Day  ailbrda  no  small  pre- 
anmption  that  they  had  long  conddered  it  to  be  a 
day  of  rest,  and  that,  so  fiur  as  dreumstanoes  ad> 
mttted,  they  had  made  it  so  long  before 

Were  any  other  testimony  wanting  to  the  exlst- 
enee  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  Christen  worship  al 
this  period,  it  might  be  supplied  hy  the  Council 
of  Nicaa,  A.  p.  325.  The  Fathen  there  and  then 
assembled  make  no  doubt  of  the  obligation  of  that 
day  —  do  not  ordain  it  —  d<2  not  defend  it.  They 
assume  it  as  an  existing  ftct,  and  only  notice  it 
incidentally  In  order  to  niguUto  an  indifibrent 
matter,  the  posture  of  Christian  wonhippen  upon 
it* 

Bichard  Baxter  has  wel)  summed  up  the  history 
of  the  Lord's  Day  at  this  point,  and  his  words  may 
not  unaptly  be  inserted  here:  "That  the  first 
Christian  emperor,  finding  all  Christians  unanimoas 
in  the  possession  of  the  day,  should  make  a  bw  (aa 
our  kings  do)  for  the  due  obeerving  of  it,  and  that 
the  first  dnistian  council  should  establish  uni- 
ftxmity  in  the  very  gesture  of  worship  on  that  day, 
are  strong  confirmations  of  the  matter  of  &ct,  that 
the  churSiea  unanimously  agreed  in  the  holy  use 
of  it,  ss  a  uparaUd  day  even  from  and  tn  ikt 
Apoitla'  daffi  '*  (Richaid  Baxter,  On  the  Dkmt 
JppomtmeiU  of  ikt  Lardt  Dny^  p.  41,  1671). 

Here  we  conclude  our  inquiry.  If  patristical  or 
ecrlesiaatjcsl  ground  has  been  touched  upon,  it  has 
been  only  so  &r  as  appeared  necessary  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  Scripture  phrase,  ^  KvoMud^  'HfUpo* 
What  became  of  the  Salbaih  after  Christianity  was 
Curly  planted ;  what  Christ  said  of  it  in  the  Goapds, 
and  how  his  words  are  to  be  interpreted;  what  the 
Apostles  said  of  that  day,  and  how  they  treated  it; 
what  the  eariy  ecclesiastical  writen  held  respecting 
it;  and  in  what  sense  "There  remaineth  a  taS- 
bcOumm  {traMafruriUs,  A.  Y.  "rest")  to  the 
people  of  God  "  (Ueo.  iv.  9):  these  are  questions 
whioh  fim  rather  under  the  head  of  Sabbath  than 
inder  that  of  "  Lord*s  Day."  And  aa  no  debate 
arose  in  apostolie  or  in  primitive  times  respecting 
the  relation,  by  descent,  of  the  Lord's  Day  to  the 
Mosaic  Sabbath,  or  to  any  Sabbatical  institution 
of  sasiuned  higher  antiquity,  none  need  be  raised 
here.     [See  Sabbath.] 

The  whole  sulject  of  the  Lord*s  Day,  faiefaiding 
its  "origin,  history,  and  present  obligation,*'  £ 


«el  iv  rate  rive  n«rnwMiii|i  i^|UpM«t  ^'^P  f^  «iii<7«  ip 
v^Mf  va^oudf  hitolms  ^Airrtafau,  iorArms  IBoft  r§ 
•y«f  euK^  rAe  «^4k  JuraacMtw  v^  Oi^  (Owe  JVtc 
Gm.90). 

^  BteUenatiM  {Omnm,  m  JfaM.  zzvL  96)  Is  held 
NMiaih  to  denj  that  the  <*  Lord's  8iipp«r "  of  1  Oor. 
^.IDIstheasme  as  the  « Buoharistia "  of  tiw  lalsr 
Qhweh,  and  idsnttflM  it  with  tha  mMl  that  iatUnrad. 
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•reeled  of  by  the  writer  ef  tfah  aitlA  la  tht 
Bamptoo  Leetnre  tor  1880.  J.  A.  H. 

LORD*8  8UPPEB  (Kmnm^t  9mwm: 
Coma  Dommica),  The  wesda  which  thua  deaeribe 
the  great  eential  act  of  the  worship  of  the  Cfaristlaa 
Chureh  occur  but  in  one  sii^  paassge  of  tiia  N.  T. 
(1  Cor.  xL  90).»  Of  the  fact  which  lies  under  the 
name  we  hare  sevoal  notices,  and  from  these,  in- 
cidental and  fragmentary  as  they  are,  it  ia  poasiblB 
to  form  a  tolerably  distinct  pictnrs.  To  enmina 
these  notioea  in  their  rebtion  to  the  lift  of  the 
Christian  society  in  the  fint  sti^^  of  ito  growth, 
and  so  to  learn  what  "  the  Supper  of  the  Loid*' 
aetuaUy  was,  will  be  tiie  o^jeot  of  this  article,  tt 
would  be  foreign  to  ito  purpose  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  stately  Uturgice  which  grew  up  oat  of  it  in 
the  9d  and  ad  centuriea,  except  ao  fiv  aa  they 
supply  or  suggest  evidence  aa  to  the  eustome  ef  th!a 
earlier  period,  or  to  touch  upon  the  many  oontiD- 
vernee  wldch  then,  or  at  a  later  age,  have  ehistend 
round  the  original  institution. 

L  The  starting-point  of  thia  faiqniry  la  fiiand  in 
the  history  of  that  night  when  Jesus  and  his  dis- 
ciples met  together  to  eat  the  Paasover  (Hatt.  xzvL 
19;  Mark  xIt.  16;  Luke  zxii.  Id).  The  manner 
in  which  Uie  Paschal  feast  vraa  kept  by  the  Jews 
of  that  period  difiered  in  many  details  from  that 
originally  prescribed  by  the  rules  ef  Ex.  siL  Tin 
midtitudes  that  came  up  to  Jerusalem,  met,  aa  thegr 
could  find  accommodation,  iamily  by  ftmfly,  or  in 
groups  of  frienda,  with  one  of  their  number  ea  tha 
celebrant,  or  "proehimer**  of  the  fesst  Tim 
ceremonies  of  the  feast  took  place  In  the  foUowfam 
order  (Ughtibot,  Ten^  Senriee,  jdiL;  M^, 
Comm,  m  MiUL  xxvi  36).  (L)  The  msmben  of 
the  company  that  were  Joined  ibr  thia  poipoee  met 
in  the  evening  and  reclined  on  oonofaes,  this  p«^i*^ 
being  now  as  much  a  matter  of  rule  aa  ■**'^*"g 
had  been  originally  (comp.  Hatt.  xxvi.  90,  itwimwroi 
Luke  xxU.  14;  and  John  xiiu  28,  25).  The  head 
of  the  household,  or  celebrant,  began  by  a  form  of 
blessing  "for  the  day  and  for  the  vrine,*'  pro- 
nounod  over  a  cup,  of  which  he  and  theothen  then 
drank.  The  wine  waa,  according  to  rabbinic  tnb- 
ditiona,  to  be  mixed  with  water;  not  for  any 
mysterious  reason,  but  because  that  was  regarded 
as  the  best  way  of  unng  the  best  wine  (eomp.  8 
Maoc  XV.  80).  (S.)  Au  who  were  present  thsn 
washed  their  hands;  this  also  having  a  spedal 
benediction.  (8.)  The  tabk  was  then  set  out  with 
the  paachal  lamb,  unleavened  bread.  Utter  herbai 

and  tiw  dish  known  sa  Chaneelh  (npSnri), 

a  anice  made  of  datee,  figs,  raisbs,  and  vinmr, 
and  designed  to  oommemonte  the  mortar  of  tibcfr 
bondage  in  E^^  (Buxtorf,  Ltaf.  Rabb.  881). 
(4.)  Hie  celebrant  int,  and  then  theothen,  dipped 
a  portion  ef  the  bitter  hertia  into  tiie  Charoaeth 
and  ato  them.  (5.)  The  diahca  were  tlisn  icmovnd, 
and  a  cup  of  wine  i^^  brought.  Then  foflonred 
an  interval  which  was  aUowed  theoretically  for  tht 


Iha  flicasBology  to  whkh  we  are 
only  an  example  ef  the  **  rMloala 


LnthUMMram  Insollfo,*'  inaovetkig  on 
]H«aiv*  ^  tiie  Oh  mh.    Thekam 
hewever.  Is  In  this  Inataoea  at 
tiw  eoasnsni  of  ttie  obkf  fotiM 
(esBBp.  Sutoer,  2Ve.  s.  ▼.  M 
thflcltattve  luanhtnt  of  his 
e.  It.  «u.  6). 
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^paa^AoDB  thftt  might  be  aiked  by  ehildren  or 
proaeljtcf,  who  were  asloiilgheil  at  ineh  a  stnnge 
bagfaming  of  a  feasts  and  the  onp  was  paaed  round 
anddninkaitheeloieofit  (6.)  The  djahea  being 
bfooght  OQ  agatn,  the  eelebiaiit  repeated  the  eom- 
memontifs  wordi  which  opened  t^at  waa  atrietij 
tbe  paaehal  aupper,  and  proiioanoed  a  toleDni 
khankagivhig,  fbllowed  by  Pfe.  exiii.  and  oxIt.o 
(7.)  Then  came  a  aeeond  waihiog  of  the  hands, 
with  a  short  form  of  blessing  as  before,  and  the 
eelri>rant  broke  one  of  the  two  loaves  or  cakss  of 
unlBavcned  bread,  and  gave  thanks  over  it.  All 
then  took  portioos  of  the  bread  and  dipped  them, 
together  with  the  bitter  herbs,  faito  the  Charoseth, 
and  so  ate  them.  (8.)  After  this  thej  ate  the  flesh 
of  the  paiehal  kunb,  with  bread,  etc,  as  thej  liked ; 
nod  after  another  blessing,  a  third  cup,  known 
aspeoiallj  as  the  **  eup  of  Uesshig,"  was  handed 
roond.  (9.)  IhiB  was  succeeded  by  a  fourth  eup, 
and  the  rseital  of  Pft.  czv.-czviii.  followed  by  a 
prayer,  and  this  was  acoordingiy  known  as  the  eup 
of  the  Uallel,  or  of  the  Song.  (10.)  There  might 
be,  in  eoDcluskm,  a  fifth  cup,  provided  that  the 
«*  great  Hallei"  (possibly  Psahns  czx.Hsxxzvii.) 
was  song  over  it. 

Oomparing  the  ritual  tiius  gathered  from  Rab- 
binie  writers  with  the  N.  T.,  and  assuming  (1)  that 
%  rspresants  substantially  the  common  practice  of 
our  Lord's  time;  and  (2)  that  the  meal  of  which 
lie  and  his  disciples  partook,  was  either  the  Plssa- 
over  itself^  or  an  anticipation  of  it,^  conducted 
sooording  to  the  saaM  rules,  we  are  able  to  point, 
though  not  with  absolute  oertainty,  to  the  points 
sf  departure  whieh  the  old  praotioe  presented  for 
the  instikition  of  the  new.  To  (1)  or  (3),  or  even 
to  (8),  we  may  refer  the  fint  words  and  the  fint 
iistribation  of  the  eup  (I^uke  xxU.  17,  18);  to  (3) 
or  (7),  the  dipping  of  the  sop  {^fjUov)  of  John 
dSL  96;  to  (7),  or  to  an  interval  during  or  after 
(8),  the  distribution  of  the  bread  (Matt  xxvL  96; 
MariL  ziv.  98;  Luke  nit  19;  1  Cor.  sd.  90,  94); 
to  (9)  or  (10)  ('( after  supper,"  Luke  zzU.  90),  the 
thanksgiving,  and  distribution  of  the  eup,  and  the 
hymn  with  whieh  the  whole  was  ended.  It  will  be 
DOtioed  that,  aecording  to  this  order  of  succession, 
the  question  whether  Judas  partook  of  what,  In  the 
language  of  a  kter  age,  would  be  called  the  conse- 
orated  elements,  is  most  probably  to  be  answered 
ill  the  negative. 

The  narratives  of  the  Gospeb  show  how  strongly 
Ibe  disciples  wen  impressed  with  the  words  which 
had  given  a  new  meaning  to  the  old  &mi]iar  acts. 
They  leave  unnoticed  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Passover,  except  tboee  which  had  thus  been  tnm»- 
fiarred  to  the  Christian  Church  and  perpetuated  in 
it.  CHd  things  were  passing  away,  and  all  things 
beeoming  new.  They  had  Imked  on  the  bread  and 
the  wine  as  memorials  of  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt.    They  were  now  told  to  partake  of  them 


a  It  may  be  interasting  to  givs  ths  words,  as  showing 
rbat  kind  of  fbfmi  may  have  served  as  types  for  the 
ixst  worship  of  tbe  Ch«1stiaQ  Ohureh. 

1.  This  to  the  pasKner,  whieh  we  eat  bees  use  the 
Lord  pasnd  over  the  houses  of  our  fhthare  in  %7pt. 

8.  These  an  the  Mtler  berbs,  whksh  we  Mt  in  re- 
Bomhraooe  that  the  Vgjrp^laoo  mads  tbe  livee  of  our 
fofban  Mtter  hi  %ypt. 

8.  This  to  tiie  unleaveDed  bread,  which  we  eat,  be- 
eause  the  dough  of  our  flttben  had  not  tliv*  to  be 
bsfoTB  tbe  Lord  revealed  hlmt^:aod  raB«>emed 
ootof  hand. 
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it  in  renoembranee  **  of  their  Ifoster  and  Lord. 
Tbe  ftetixnal  had  been  annual.  No  rule  was  gives 
ss  to  the  time  and  frequency  of  the  new  iicast  that 
thus  supervened  on  the  old,  but  tbe  oommand 
*«  Do  this  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it "  (1  Cor.  zi.  95), 
suggested  the  more  continual  reeuirenoe  of  that 
which  was  to  be  their  memorial  of  one  iriiom  they 
would  wish  never  to  forget  The  words,  **  This  is 
ray  body,"  gave  to  the  unleavened  bread  a  new 
oharacter.  They  had  been  prepared  ibr  language 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  eo  stsrtling,  by  tbs 
teaching  of  John  (vi.  39-68),  and  they  were  thus 
taught  to  see  in  the  biead  that  was  broken  the 
witness  of  the  doeest  possible  imion  and  incorpora- 
tion with  thehr  Lord.  Tbe  cup  which  was  ^  the 
new  testament"  (diotf^m})  *«in  His  bkxxi,"  would 
remind  them,  in  like  mannei,  of  the  wonderAd 
prophecy  in  which  that  new  covenant  had  been 
foretoU  (Jer.  zxxL  dl'-34)  of  which  the  erownipg 
glory  was  in  the  promise,  **I  will  ibigive  thcif 
iniquity,  and  I  will  remember  their  shi  no  more." 
His  blood  shed,  as  He  told  them,  **  for  them  and 
for  many,"  for  that  remission  of  sins  which  He  had 
been  proehdming  throughout  his  whole  ministry, 
was  to  be  to  the  new  covenant  what  the  blood  of 
sprinkling  had  been  to  that  of  Moses  (Ex.  xziv.  8). 
It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  yet  another 
thought  oonneeted  with  these  symbolic  acts.  Tbe 
fonenl  customs  of  the  Jews  involved,  at  or  after 
the  burial,  the  administration  to  the  mourners  of 
bread  (oomp.  Jer.  zri.  7,  **  neither  shall  they  break 
bread  for  them  in  mourning,"  in  marginal  readmg 
of  A.  V. ;  Ewald  and  Hiti^,  adluciEz.  zxiv.  17 ; 
Hos.  ix.  4;  Tob.  iv.  17),  and  of  wine,  known,  when 
thus  given,  as  «<  the  cup  of  consolation."  May  not 
the  bread 'and  the  wine  of  the  Lust  Supper  have 
had  something  of  that  character,  preparing  the 
minds  of  Christ's  disciples  for  his  departure  by 
treating  it  as  already  accomplished  ?  They  were 
to  think  of  his  body  as  aheikdy  anointed  for  the 
burial  (Bfatt  zzvi.  12;  Mark  xiv.  8;  John  zu.  7), 
of  his  body  as  already  given  up  to  death,  of  his 
blood  as  already  shed.  'Vbie  passo^-er-meal  was  also^ 
little  as  they  might  dream  of  it,  a  ftineral-feast. 
The  bread  and  the  wine  were  to  be  pledges  of  con- 
solation for  their  sorrow,  analogous  to  the  verbal 
promises  of  John  ziv.  1,  97,  zri.  90.  The  word 
Siod^ffi}  might  even  have  the  twofold  meaning 
which  is  connected  with  it  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Elebrews. 

May  we  not  coi^eeture,  without  tearing  the 
region  of  history  for  that  of  controversy,  that  the 
thoughts,  desires,  emotions,  of  that  hour  of  divine 
sorrow  and  communion  would  be  such  as  to  lead 
the  diseiples  to  .crave  earnestly  to  renew  them? 
Would  it  not  be  natural  that  they  should  seek  that 
renewal  In  the  way  whieh  their  Master  had  pointed 
out  to  them?  From  this  time,  aoeordingly,  the 
words  **  to  break  bread,"  appear  to  have  had  for 


4  Tbeiefort  are  we  bound  to  give  thanks,  to  prste. 
to  laud,  to  glorify,  to  extol,  to  hooor,  to  pnlas,  to 
magnify  bfan  ttiat  hath  done  for  our  ftithers,  and  Ibi 
us,  all  tbeee  wooden;  who  hath  brought  us  fkeoi 
bondage  to  freedom,  from  sorrow  to  n^loiclng,  from 
mourning  to  a  good  day,  from  darknras  to  a  gnat 
Ught,  from  aflUctSon  to  redemption ;  therefore  must 
we  Bay  before  him,  IIaUeli^)ah,  piaisa  ye  the  Lord  ... 
fbUowad  by  Ps.  eziU.  (Ughtfoot,  /.  e.). 

ff  Thto  reeervatlon  to  made  as  being  a  possible 
alternative  for  explaining  tbe  diflbrenoee  beteeeu  the 
three  first  Gospels  and  Bt.  John. 
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ibe  diadpbi  a  neir  ■JgnlfWrnne.  It  mfty  not  ham 
■winnH  iulMd,  u  jei,  the  cbaneCflr  of  a  distinct 
'duarffoA  act;  bat  wboi  tliey  met  Co  bnak  bnad. 
It  mui  with  D0W  thoogfata  aiid  bopei,  and  with  the 
menioriei  of  that  Ofening  freeh  od  them.  It  would 
be  Datuial  that  the  Twelve  ibould  tnuiemit  the 
arMinwiMj  tQ  othen  wiio  liad  not  ben  pneoit,  and 
•eek  to  lead  them  to  the  mme  obedieooe  and  the 
aune  Mnetingi  The  oairative  of  the  two  diidpfee 
to  whom  their  Lord  made  himeelf  known  *«iu 
bnaking  of  bread**  at  Emmaut  (Uikeniy.  80^36) 
would  itrangtheo  the  belief  that  thii  wag  the  way 
to  an  alading  feUowihip  with  Him." 

II.  In  the  account  given  bj  the  writer  of  the 
AcU  of  the  life  of  the  flrrt  dieeipki  at  Jemeilem,  a 
prominent  plaee  it  given  to  this  act,  and  to  the 
phnee  which  indicated  it.  Writingi  we  must  re- 
member, with  the  definite  atsodaticHis  that  had 
gathered  round  the  words  doting  the  thirty  yean 
that  followed  the  events  he  records,  he  describes  the 
oaptized  members  of  the  Cbureh  as  cootinuiog 
stesdfast  in  or  lo  the  teaching  of  the  Apoetke,  in 
feUowship  with  them  and  with  each  other,^  and  in 
breaking  of  teead  and  in  prayers  (Acts  iL  42).  A 
fi*w  verses  further  on,  their  daily  life  is  described 
as  ranging  itself  under  two  heads:  (1)  that  of 
public  de^km,  which  still  bekmged  to  them  as 
Jews  (**  continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in  the 
Temple'*);  (3)  that  of  their  distuictive  acts  of 
feUowship  ^  breaking  bread  from  house  to  house  (or 
"privately,'*  Me^-er),  they  did  eat  their  meat  in 
gladiiesi  and  singleness  of  heart,  praising  God^  and 
having  fei-or  with  all  the  people.*'  Taken  in  con- 
nectMn  with  the  account  given  in  the  preceding 
verses  of  the  bve  which  made  them  live  as  having 
all  things  common,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  this 
implies  that  the  chief  actual  meal  of  each  day  was 
one  in  which  they  met  as  brothers,  and  whkh  was 
cither  preceded  or  followed  by  the  more  solemn 
commemorative  acts  of  the  breaking  of  the  bread 
and  the  drinking  of  the  cup.  It  will  be  oonranieot 
to  anticipato  the  language  and  the  thoughts  of  a 
somewhat  kiter  date,  and  to  say  that,  appanntly, 
they  thuB  united  every  day  the  Agap^<^  or  feaat  of 
Love  with  the  eelebiatkm  of  the  Eucharist.  So 
fiur  as  the  former  was  concerned,  they  were  repro- 
dndng  In  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  the  simple  and 


a  The  gsntral  eooeansas  of  patrisHo  and 
OMtaoUe  Interprttart  finds  In  this  also  a  solaoin 
teattoa  of  tba  Kocbarist.  Hers,  thaj  say,  an  th« 
Bofemn  bmedlettoD,  and  tba  tsehnlcal  words  for  tha 
dIstribatioD  of  the  elamentB  as  In  the  original  instltu- 
ClOD,  and  as  in  thm  later  notlees  of  tha  Acts.  It  ahoold 
be  nmambevBd,  howaTar,  that  th»  phzaaa  *^  to  bnak 
aroad "  had  baan  a  synooym  for  the  act  of  any  one 
fiaitdiDf  at  a  maal  (oomp.  Jar.  xvl.  7,  liun  Iv.  4),  and 
that  tha  mbbinie  rule  raqnlrad  a  blaaslng  whenavor 
thm  perwDS  sat  down  togithar  at  It.  (Comp.  Hal- 
donatns  and  Meyer,  ad  loe.) 

h  The  meaning  of  mmmm^  In  this  pasMga  is  prob- 
«bly  explained  by  tha  tlx<0¥  aw^ra  coiWi  that  foUows 
(comp.  Meyer,  ad  loe.).  The  Tnlg.  rendering,  "at 
commaaicatione  fracttools  panls,"  originated  probal^y 
•u  a  wlih  to  give  to  tha  word  iti  later  UtniglaU  sense. 

e  The  fact  la  tiaoaable  to  the  earliest  days  of  tha 
n&arch.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  obscure.  It  ocean 
o  tbta  saoM  onlj  la  two  paaaages  of  the  N.  T-,  8  Pat 
d.  IB,  Jade  ver.  12 ;  and  than  tha  mading  (though  sup- 
ported by  B  and  other  great  MSS.)  is  not  undlsputsd. 
tha  abeenea  of  any  nferanoa  to  It  In  Bt.  Panl*s  mam- 
vahia  chapter  nn  *AymMi  (1  Oor.  zlli.)  makes  It  fan- 
WDbakis  that  it.  was  ithaa  and  than  In  ass.    In  the 


brolheriy  life  wUeh  the  Eamm  w«  ImAu  k 
their  eedasfon  OB  the  shorsa  of  the  Dead  8oa.«  Jt 
wouU  be  natoral  that  in  a  society  ewislstii^  «( 
raaoy  thonsend  members  there  sbovU  ba  wamay 
plaees  of  meeting.  Tbeae  might  be  rmoib  Ured 
for  the  parpoee,  or  freely  ghcn  by  thoM  membeia 
of  the  Church  who  had  them  to  diqnsa  at  The 
eoqgr^gitton  ses>mhiing  In  each  place  woold  eome 
to  be  known  as  ^the  Ghoich**  in  this  or  that 
man*8  hoose  (Bom.  zvL ft,^;  1  Oor.  xvL  19;  GoL 
iv.  15 ;  Philen.  ver.  S ).  When  thi^  met,  the  phee 
of  honor  woold  natnolly  be  taken  by  one  ef  the 
Apostles,  or  some  elder  repnsentiDg  him.  It  waidd 
belong  to  him  to  pronoonee  the  bleering  (^kkayU) 
and  thadogiving  (dhe«|»arria),  with  vrfaieh  the 
meab  of  devout  Jews  ahvaysb^gea  and  ended.  The 
nUeriale  for  the  meal  wookl  be  piovided  ooi  ef  the 
common  fimde  of  the  Chursh,  or  the  libenHly  of 
individual  members.  The  bread  (unlem  the  con- 
verted Jews  were  to  think  of  themeebes  as  hasping 
a  perpetual  passover)  woaU  be  euch  ae  they  hafaii- 
uafly  used.  The  wine  (probably  the  eommnn  nd 
wine  of  Pialestine,  I'kov.  zzUi.  31)  would,  aeooiding 
to  their  oeual  practice,  be  mixed  with  water. 
Special  stress  would  probably  be  laid  at  fin*  on  the 
office  of  breakii^  and  distributing  the  bread,  aa 
that  which  repreeented  the  fetheriy  relation  of  the 
paslAir  to  his  flock,  awP  his  work  as  rrinieffT  iiMf  to 
men  the  word  of  life.  Bat  if  this  wm  to  be  mofw 
than  a  common  meal  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Fesenfs,  it  would  be  necesesiy  to  introdnee 
that  woukl  show  that  what  was  done  was  in 
bnmce  of  then:  Ifaeter.  At  eome  time,  before  or 
after*  the  meal  of  which  they  peitook  as  snch,  tin 
bread  and  the  wine  woald  be  given  vrith  ssBe 
tpifiel  form  of  words  or  acts,  to  indicate  its  diar- 
aeter.  New  eooverte  woukl  need  eome  irqfeinetion 
of  the  «»— "'f»g  and  origin  of  the  obeenanca. 
What  would  be  eo  fitting  wd  eo  moeh  in  hansooy 
with  the  precedeuU  of  the  Fsechal  feast  as  tfaa 
narrative  of  what  had  passed  on  the  night  of  ita 
institutkm  (1  Cor.  zL  SB-ST)?  With  this  then 
would  naturally  be  aesociated  (as  in  Acts  B.  49) 
prayers  for  themeelveB  and  others.  Tlieir  gladmna 
woukl  show  itself  in  the  pealms  and  hjmns  with 
whkh  they  praieed  God  (Acta  U.  46,  47;  Jamca 
V.  13).    Hie  anafogy  of  the  Paesover,  the  genenl 


ha  AposUoB,  however.  It  Is  a  eonantly  ae- 
aeplad  weid  for  tha  meal  hare  deaBribsd  (Igaat.  J^. 
0d  Smfm.  e.  8;  HvtoU.  ApcL  e.  SB,  otf  Jfiwa.  e.  8; 
Cyprian,  TMim.  ad  Qwma.  UL  3). 

d  The  aeooont  given  by  Josaphus  {Bell.  Jmd.  tt.  Z, 
deserves  to  be  studied,  both  aa  coming  from  aa  ejw- 
witnesB  (fEca,  e.  8),  and  ss  showing  a  type  of  hollnoaa 
which  could  hardly  have  baan  unknown  to  the  flrat 
Christian  dfedplia.  Tha  daaoripHon  cf  tha  maala  ef 
the  BwnMi  might  ahncat  pam  for  that  cT  aa  Agap^ 
"  They  waah  thaniaslvoa  with  purs  walar,  and  go  to 
their  reitetoiy  as  to  a  holy  placa  (r^uvov),  and  alt 

down  calmly Tha  priest  begins  with  a 

over  tha  food,  and  it  Is  nnlawftil  for  any  one  to 
of  tt  bafors  tha  prayer."    ThlslsthaesriymsaL 
Btlwvw  is  In  tha  sama  order  (oomp.  PHay,  J^  md 

«  bamplascr  bothavefomsdtathehlslBcycr  the 
early  Chureh  ;  1  Oor.  zl.  Is  an  axampla  cf  tha  Jfwp^ 
ooadng  bafom  the  Xuoharisl.  Tha  order  c€  the  twc 
words  In  Igniit.  JS^'sr.  ad  »mym.  c  4  tanpHee  pilsilti 
Tha  practica  eootlnwd  In  aooM  parts  ar%jpSav«n  ta 
tha  tfana  of  Saaoman  (Uitt.  Eed,  vtt.  e,  \%  and  Ihi 
mis  af  the  Oounoll  of  Oarthasa  (can.  zil ) 
It  hnpUas  that  it  had  bsan  enstomev* 


IjOBD'S  8UPPSB 

bafii«  flf  the  Jmi,  and  the  piMiiM  of  tL«  &MDM 
naj  poaibly  hate  MiiggaUad  ablutkma,  partiiil  or 
M&tire,  as  a  pnpanium  lor  tha  feait  (Heb.  i.  98; 
John  ziU.  1-16;  eooip.  TertuU.  d»  OraL  e.  zl.; 
md  Cdt  the  later  pnctioe  of  Um  Ghunfaf  AugnaL 
ikrm,  oexliv.).  M  ■ome  point  in  tha  llnat  tboM 
who  were  praMni,  men  and  wooMn  litting  apart, 
wouid  riae  to  aaluta  aach  otW  with  tha  »*holy 
klit**  (1  Cor.  xvt  90;  2  Cor.  xuU  19;  Clam.  Alas. 
PmJayog,  iii.  e.  11;  Tertull.  dif  OraL  c  14;  Juai. 
M.4^iL).  Of  tha  atagaainthafciowthor  thfl 
U0V  worship  ««  have,  it  ia  true,  no  direct  avidaoce, 
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but  theae  ooqjaetures  &om  anteoadaot  likeUbood  are 
oanfiimad  b j  tha  fiMt  that  thia  order  appaari  aa  tha 
anmmnn  alemant  of  all  later  lituigies. 

Hm  D«Kt  traoaa  that  meat  us  are  in  1  Cor.,  and 
Iha  fiMt  Uiat  w«  find  them  ia  in  itaalf  aignifioant. 
Tha  oommamorative  feast  has  not  been  coufinad  to 
tha  persooal  disciples  of  Christi  or  the  Jewish  con- 
fwte  wliom  they  gathered  round  them  at  Jeru* 
alem.  It  haa  been  the  law  of  tha  Cburch'a  espan- 
noo  that  this  should  form  part  of  ite  life  every- 
where. Wherever  the  Apostlea  or  their  delegates 
have  gone,  thej  have  taken  thia  with  them,  llie 
languafe  of  St.  Paul,  we  muat  remember,  ia  not 
tliat  of  a  man  who  ia  setting  fbrth  a  new  tniUi, 
biit  of  one  who  appeals  to  thoughts,  words,  phrases 
thai  are  fiuailiar  to  his  readers,  and  we  find  aeoord- 
ingly  evidence  of  a  received  lituigical  termuiologj. 
The  title  of  the  '*  cup  of  blessing ''  (1  Cor.  x.  10), 
Hebrew  in  ite  origin  and  ibnn  (see  above),  has  been 
imported  into  t^  Greek  Church.  The  synonym 
of  »the  cup  of  the  liord  **  (1  Cor.  x.  91)  diatin- 
gniahaa  it  from  the  other  oupa  that  bekMiged  to  the 
Agap^  The  word  »« fieUowship  *'  (Ko<ywy(a)  ia 
paaaing  by  degreea  into  the  special  signification  of 
uCommnuion.*'  The  Apostle  reiSan  to  his  own  office 
as  breaking  the  bread  and  bieasing  the  cup  (1  Cor. 
X.  16).o  The  table  on  which  the  bread  waa  pbeed 
waa  the  Lotd'a  Table,  and  that  Utle  waa  to  tha 
I  Jew. not,  aa  later  controversiea  have  made  it,  the 
sntitbeaia  of  altar  (ev9icurr^fMoy)»  but  aa  nearly 
as  possible  a  synonym  (Mai.  i.  7,  19;  Ei.  xli.  99). 
Hut  the  practice  of  the  Agap^  as  well  as  the  ob- 
servance of  the  commemorative  feast,  had  been 
transferred  to  Corinth,  and  this  called  for  a  special 
Dotiee.  Evils  had  spniog  up  which  had  to  be 
checked  at  once.  Tne  meeting  of  friends  for  a 
•odal  meal,  to  which  all  contributed,  was  a  aulB- 
lientlj  fiuniliar  practice  in  the  ooromon  life  of 
9reeka  of  this  poriod;  and  theae  dub-feaete  were 
.lasoeiated  with  plans  of  mutual  relief  or  charity  to 
the  poor  (comp.  Smith'a  Dietimnry  of  AntiqitUieg, 
a.  ▼.  ^Eparoi)>  The  Agap6  of  the  new  aoeiety 
woold  aeem  to  them  to  be  aucfa  a  fieast,  and  hence 
eame  a  diaorder  that  altogether  frustrated  the  object 
of  the  (}hureh  in  instituting  it.  Richer  memban 
came,  bringing  their  supper  with  them,  or  appro- 


priating what  belonged  to  the  common  vtoek,  and 
sat  down  to  consume  it  without  waiting  till  othen 
were  aHiembled  and  tha  presiding  eUer  bad  taken 
his  pbee.    The  poor  were  put  to  shame,  and  d»* 
frandsd  of  their  share  in  the  fcoat.     Each  was 
thinking  of  hia  own  aupper,  not  of  that  to  which 
we  now  find  attached  the  distinguishing  title  of 
M  the  Lord's  Supper."  ^    And  when  the  time  fbr 
that  came,  one  was  hungry  enough  to  be  k)oking 
to  it  with  physical  not  spiritual  onving,  another 
ao  overpowered  with  wine  aa  to  be  incapable  of  reoeif- 
ing  it  with  any  rererence.    It  ia  quite  conceivabia 
that  a  life  of  exoeas  and  excitement,  of  overwrought 
emotkm  and  unrestrained  indulgence,  such  aa  thia 
epistle  brings  before  us,  may  have  proved  dcstractiv* 
to  the  physical  as  well  as  the  monl  health  of  thoaa 
who  were  aflbcted  by  it,  and  ao  the  siakneases  and 
the  deaths  of  which  8t  Paul  spesks  (1  Ck>r.  xi.  80) 
as  the  consequences  of  this  disorder  may  liave  bean 
ao,  not  by  supernatural  infliction,  but  by  the  woikp 
ing  of  those  general  laws  of  the  divine  govemmenti 
which  make  the  punishment  the  traceable  conse- 
quence of  the  sin.     In  any  case,  what  the  Corin- 
tbiane  needed  was  to  be  Uught  to  ooma  to  tha 
Lord's  table  with  greater  reverence,  to  distinguish 
(8ia«p(v«iy)  the  Lord's  body  from  their  common 
food.     Unlets  they  did  so,  tUsy  wouU  bring  upon 
themselves  condemnation.     What  was  to  be  the 
remedy  for  this  terrible  and  growing  evil  he  does 
not  state  explicitly.    He  reserves  formal  regulationa 
for  a  later  penooal  viait    In  the  mean  time  he  givaa 
a  rule  which  woukl  make  the  unfon  of  the  Ag^tp^ 
and  the  liNd's  Supper  possible  without  the  risk  of 
profisnation.    They  were  not  to  eoma  even  to  the 
former  with  the  keen  edge  of  appetite,    lliey  mn 
to  wait  tUl  all  were  met,  inatead  of  aersmbUng 
tumultuous^  to  help  themselves  (1  Cor.  xL  38, 
34).    In  one  point,  however,  the  custom  of  tbs 
Churoh  of  Cttdnth  differed  apparently  from  thaA 
of  Jerusakm.    Tha  meeting  for  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  no  bnger  daUy   (1  Cor.  xi.  90,  33).    llie 
directions  given  hi   1  Cor.  xvL  9,  suggest  the 
constitution  of  a  oelebretion  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week  (comp.  Just  fiiart.  ApoL  i.  67;  Pliny, 
Jip.  ad  Traj.).    The  meeting  at  Troaa  Ui  on  the 
eame  day  (Acts  xx.  7). 

The  tendency  of  thia  language^  and  therefore 
probably  of  the  order  subsequently  estoblished,  waa 
to  separate  wliat  had  hitherto  been  united.^  We 
stand  aa  it  were  at  the  dividing  point  of  the  history 
of  the  two  institutions,  and  henceforth  each  takes  Ite 
own  coune.  One,  as  befenging  to  a  transient  pliaaa 
of  tlie  Christian  life,  and  varying  in  ite  efibcte  with 
dianges  in  national  chancter  or  forms  of  dviliaa- 
tii>n,  passes  through  many  stagea  ^  —  becomca  matt 
and  more  a  merely  focal  custom  —  Ui  found  to  bo 
productire  of  evil  rether  than  of  good  —  is  dis- 
couraged by  biahopa  and  forbidden  by  eonncUa  — 


«  The  ploral  sAmimv  has  been  understood  as  fanpl*'- 
iDif  (hat  tha  coDgregfttioo  took  pari  in  the  set  tf 
uiesVlng  (Stanley,  Uorinthlans ;  and  btluB  aj  tot.\. 
It  mi^  be  qaesttoned,  howaver,  whether  th}<  Is  suO. 
ilnit  groond  for  an  intorprecaUoa  for  whfoh  there  Is 
ao  support  either  in  the  aoAlogous  oostom  ol  tb«  Jews 
w  ia  the  toaditfoos  of  the  Ohuroh.  The  wkaySi^w, 
Wttkh  stands  pamilel  to  xAMfuv,  eaa  hardljr  be  referred 
te  the  whole  body  of  partakem.  VHMa  lb*  set  li 
iHeribsd  historloally,  the  siaguUr  ie  alw»'«  used 
Asis  XX.  11,  xxvU.  86).  TertoUiao,  in  tha  pasnsge  to 
ehleli  PnC  Stanley  refers,  spmUu  of  the  other  praotlce 


(**nee  de  aliorom  qoam  pneridenttom  manlbae,**  dli 
Or.  Mil.  e.  8)  as  aa  old  tndlttoB,  not  as  a  ehaQge. 

6  The  word  mtptHwAt  appears  to  have  been  edned  fee 
the  purpose  of  expreeeing  tha  new  thooght. 

c  It  has  bsen  Ingenioosly  eontsoded  tliat  the  ehaage 
from  eveolog  to  morning  was  the  i/wcd  nenlt  of  Ml 
VmxxVm  loterporitfOB  {ChriMkm  lUmtmknmur^  art.  en 
**  Xvaoiag  Goaunnnlons,"  July,  I860). 

^  That  pstoOBtod  br  theOoonell  of  Qai^ia  (eaa.  sL 
Is  Boftloeahle  as  an  attwapt  to  pneerve  the  primMHs 
eostom  of  an  AgspA  hi  ehweh  against  the  aanulla  of 
afelse 
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Ml  fludlj  diw  out'  Tnam  ol  It  lii^v  in  mm 
rf  tiM  tndiUoiM]  pnetien  of  Um  WMtcm  Ghiiieh.» 
TiMra  luMW  baeo  ■ttampta  to  iwiw  it  tamaog  tha 
UonTiftot  and  other  raligioai  eommimitifli.  Tha 
jthcr  ftbo  liH  it  f>»*T»fj(n.  The  iponf«»w  eekhntioo 
Ukfli  the  place  of  tlie  evening.  New  namet— 
Eaeharist,  »acrifioe,  Alter,  Maai,  Holy  MTiteriei— 
gather  nHind  it  Ncv  epitheU  and  new  eeremooiea 
ipwai  the  growing  vefenooe  of  the  people.  The 
■Mde  of  orlebimtiaii  at  the  high  altar  of  a  bodlica 
in  the  4tb  oentuiy  diflen  ao  widely  fnm  the  cir> 
canstaocai  of  the  original  inttitwtiwi.  that  a  care- 
Im  eye  wcrjid  have  fbund  it  hard  to  reeognixe  their 
kkntity.  Speculationa,  eontroveniea,  aopentitiona 
cryitallta  round  thia  aa  their  nadeiia.  Great  dia- 
niptiona  and  changea  threaten  to  deatroy  the  life 
and  onity  of  the  Church.  Still,  through  all  the 
efaangea,the  Supper  of  the  Lord  vindicatee  iii  claim 
to  univmaiity,  and  beare  a  permanent  witneaa  of 
tha  trutha  with  which  it  waa  aaaodated. 

In  Aeta  iz.  U  we  have  an  example  of  the  way 
in  which  the  tnmaition  may  have  been  eflfected. 
The  diadplea  at  IVoaa  meet  together  to  break  bread. 
T\kd  hour  ia  not  definitely  etated,  but  the  &et  that 
St.  Paul's  dieoourse  waa  protracted  till  peat  mid- 
night, and  the  mention  of  the  many  lampa,  indicate 
a  later  time  than  that  commonly  fixed  for  the  Greek 
B9tirroy,  If  vre  are  not  to  suppoee  a  scene  at 
variance  with  St.  Paul's  rule  in  1  Cor.  xi.  34,  they 
muat  have  had  each  his  own  supper  before  they  aa- 
aembled.  Then  came  the  teaching  and  the  prayeft, 
and  then,  towards  early  dawn,  the  breaking  of  bread, 
which  conatituted  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  for  which 
they  wen  gathered  together.  If  thia  midnight 
meeting  may  be  taken  aa  indicating  a  common  prac- 
tice, originating  In  reverence  ibr  an  ordinance  which 
Christ  had  n\joined,  we  can  easily  understand  how 
the  next  step  would  be  (as  circumstances  rendered 
the  midnight  gatherings  unnecessary  or  inexpedient) 
to  transfer  the  celebration  of  the  &icharist  perma- 
nently to  the  morning  hour,  to  which  it  had  giad- 
nally  been  approximating.^  Here  also  in  later 
times  there  were  traoea  of  the  original  custom. 
Even  when  a  kter  celebration  waa  Imked  on  as  at 
variance  with  the  general  custom  of  the  Church 
(Socomen,  wpra}^  it  was  recognized  as  l^timi^ 
to  hold  an  evening  communion,  aa  a  special  oom- 
memoration  of  tlM  original  institution,  on  the 
Thunday  before  Easter  (August  A>.  p.  118;  md 
Jan.  c.  5-7);  and  again  on  Easter^eve,  the  oelebf*- 
tion  in  the  latter  case  probably  taking  place  **  yvj 
eariy  in  the  morning  white  it  waa  yet  dark"  (TeitalL 
md  Uxor.  ii.  c  4). 

The  recurrence  of  the  same  liturgical  words  in 
Acts  zxvii.  85  makes  it  probable,  thotigb  not  cer- 
tain, that  the  food  of  which  St  Paul  thus  partook 


m  Tho  hiirtory  of  the  Agaptt,  in  their  conneetlon  with 
the  life  of  the  Chnxeh,  Is  foU  of  Intanat,  but  woohl 
be  out  uf  place  here.  An  outUne  of  it  may  be  found 
ia  Auguftl,  ChriMl.  Ankaoi.  W.  704-711. 

b  The  pmotioe  of  dlatributtng  bread,  which  has  been 
blessed  but  not  conseeratad,  Co  the  eougregation  gen- 
•nUly  (children  Innludfld),  at  the  greater  feativala  cf 
the  Church,  praeMitsaTeetlgis,  mr  at  least  an  analogne. 
If  iUe  old  AgspA  litnrgloal  wniefs  rsfar  It  to  the 
period  (A.  D.  168  ^86)  when  the  earlier  praetiee  was 
felling  Into  disuse,  and  this  taking  Its  place  as  the 
vtptassittn  of  the  same  feelhig.  The  bread  thus  dU- 
MnalMl  Is  known  In  the  Bueem  Ohunh  as  wkoyU, 
la  the  W«istem  aa  tha  iwiiif  beruettetttt,  tha  "pidn 
afed  '^  of  the  modem  Fienelx  Ghnreh     The 


to  kM«,  fer  IdnMsIf  nd  Ua 
eoBipanhma,  the  ehaiaelv  at  once  of  the  Agafil 
and  the  Enehaiiat.  The  heathen  eoldicn  and 
salkxa,  It  nay  be  notaoed,  are  aaid  to  have  faBowed 
hie  eiamplfi  not  to  haea  partaken  of  the  bread 
wfaioh  ho  had  bnken.  If  we  adopt  thia  exphan- 
tfan,  we  haiea  In  this  narratnv  another  example  of 
a  oelebntion  In  the  eariy  hoora  betwea  midnigfat 
and  dawn  (eon^  vr.  97,  89),  at  the  aame  time,  i.  e^ 
as  w«  have  met  with  in  the  meeting  at  Troaa. 

Ail  the  diatinet  leferaneea  to  the  Loid*a  Sapper 
wfaioh  oeeor  withfai  the  limits  of  the  N.  T.  hnvv^ 
it  ia  beUeved,  been  noticed.    To  find,  aa  a  reeeaLt 

^w  ■  nv^Bn       Aa^B^v      ^^w^n^^^     i  ^^^^^  w^^e^^so  ^w     ^aw^v'^^^^w^vaa^v  e»^^^i^^^w      __y  ^^^r 

Apni,  1860),  qootataona  from  the  Utnigyof  te 
Eaatem  Ghoreh  in  the  Pauline  Epiatlea,  inideaa 
(Ingenkmaly  as  the  hypotheah  ia  anpported)  eesiinip 
tlona  too  many  and  too  bold  to  jnafeify  ear  aceepi- 
anee  of  it<<  Exteodiiy  the  inqoiiy,  however,  to 
the  timea  m  wdl  aa  the  wiith^  of  the  N.  T.,  «a 
find  reaeon  to  believe  that  we  can  trace  in  the  later 
wonhip  of  the  Chwch  eome  fragmento  of  that 
which  bekmged  to  it  from  the  beginning.  Tim 
agreement  of  the  four  great  femilies  ef  litoq^ 
Impliea  the  anbatratum  of  a  common  order.  To 
thia  order  may  well  have  befonged  the  Hebrew 
worda  HaUeli^ah,  Amen,  Hoaanna,  Lord  of  Sn- 
baoth;  the  adutationa  *•  Peeee  to  aO,"  «« Fteoe  to 
thee;  **  the  Soraom  Corda  (4m»  ex^ft*'  'r^  ■*^ 
afaf ),  the  Trissgkm,  the  Kyrie  Efiaon.  We  are 
Joatified  hi  looking  at  theae  aa  having  been  portiooa 
of  a  liturgy  that  waa  really  primitive;  guarded  froan 
change  with  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Chriatiana 
of  t^  aecond  century  dung  to  the  traditiona  (the 
vopoMaMit  of  8  Theaa.  It  15,  UL  6)  of  the  firat, 
formmg  part  of  the  great  depoeit  (we^wMvwfi^cii) 
of  feith  and  worship  which  they  had  reooved  fron 
the  Apoetlea  and  have  tranamitted  to  later  agca 
(oomp.  Bingham,  Aeofes.  Aniiq,  b.  xv.  e.  7; 
Auguati,  ChridL  ArckOoL  h.  viiL;  Stanley  on  1 
Cor.  z.  and  zL).  £.  H.  P. 

LO-BU'HAMAH  (TVflT^  Ab:  ofa 
^Xffil^^nf:  aSjue  miserioortSa)^  i.  e.  » the  on- 
compassionated,**  the  name  of  the  daughter  of 
Hoeea  the  prophet,  given  to  denote  the  utteify 
ruined  and  hopdees  oondition  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  on  whom  Jehovah  would  no  more  have 
mercy  (Uoa.  L  6,  8). 

LOT  W^  [a  covering,  veil]:  Adr;  Joeeph. 

A«rot,  and  ao  Veneto-Greek  Yen.:  Lot),  the  eon 
of  Haran,  and  therefore  the  nephew  of  Abraham 
((Sen.  xi.  87, 81).  Hie  afaten  wen  Miuiah  the 
wife  of  Kahor,  and  Ucah,  by  aome  identified  with 
Sarah.  11m  foUnrlng  gVMa^gy  cxhibita  the  fomily 
relatione:  — 


la  still  ooounon  in  Vnnoe  and  other  parts  of 
(Comp.  Honmi,  Diziomar.  Etdu^  Paaoal, 
CathoL,  m  Mlgne's  lAMyc  ThiaL^  s.  v.  *«  Xnlogle.*') 

e  Comp.  the  '^antdncanis  coeClbus  "  of  TbttoiL  (A 
Cor.  Mil.  0. 8).  The  amalgamation  in  the  ritual  cf  the 
monastlo  orders,  of  the  Noetnrns,  and  Uatin-Laiiik, 
Into  the  alngla  ofllee  of  Matins,  pieaaote  an  inefcanes 
of  an  anaJofooa  tcaaaltlan  (Paiiner,  Orig.  Lihtrf.  L 
808). 

<i  1  Oor.  11. 9,  compared  with  the  leumieuee  of  the 
aame  words  in  the  litaxgy  with  an  anteeedent  to  thi 
relative  whieh  appeaxa  in  the  epiatle  wtthowt  ewe^  h 
thepaaaageonwhfehnioststrMslslaid.  1  Fet  tt.  M 
and  flph.  V.  14,  am  addnced  aa  flnrther 
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Rmii  died  before  the  emlgntixi  of  Tenh  and  hie 
fenOj  from  Ur  of  tiw  Chaldeei  (ver.  28),  and  Lot 
■■e  thcfefore  born  there.  He  reiDOTed  with  the 
i«t  of  hie  kindred  to  Chftnn,  and  again  eubee- 
qaenUy  with  Abram  and  Sarai  to  Canaan  (zii. 
if  6).  With  them  he  took  refbge  in  ISgjpt  from 
a  liuniDei,  and  with  them  ntmned,  flnt  to  tlie 
*<  Sonth  *'  (xtii.  1),  and  then  to  their  orl^al  aettle- 
mcDl  between  Betbd  and  Ai  (tt.  8,  4),  where 
Abnm  had  built  his  flret  altar  (xiii.  4;  oomp.  zii. 
7),  and  invoked  on  it  the  name  of  Jefaorah.  Bat 
the  paatnree  of  the  hiSe  of  Bethel,  which  had  with 
•aae  contained  the  two  atraogers  on  their  fint 
airiTal,  were  not  alile  an  j  longer  to  bear  them,  ao 
maeb  had  their  poaNeeiooa  St  eheep,  goata,  and 
cattle  increaaed  einee  thai  time.  It  was  not  any 
disagreement  between  Abnm  and  Lot  —  their  rela- 
tioiis  eoDtincied  good  to  the  but;  bat  between  the 
riaves  who  tended  their  ooontkas  herds  dispotcA 
srose,  and  a  parting  was  neeeeearj.  The  exact 
eqoaUtj  with  which  Abram  treats  LM  is  rery  re- 
markable. It  is  as  if  thej  were  really,  aooonilnff 
to  the  very  ancient  idiom  of  theae  records  (Ewald 
on  Gen.  xx3d.)t  **  brethren,*'  instead  of  uncle  and 
nephew.  From  eome  one  of  the  rooud  swelling 
hilla  whidi  enrroaud  Bethel  —  from  none  more 
likely  than  that  which  stands  immediately  on  its 
east  [Bbtrkl,  voL  i.]— the  two  Hebrews  looked 
ofer  the  oompantively  empty  land,  fai  the  direction 
of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and  Zoar  (zlii.  10).  t*The 
mM  to  tlie  two  fords  of  Palestine— then 
•  free  befoie  them  where  to  ehooee  *  —  what 
te  Gradan  legends  is  represented  ander  the  figure 
of  the  Choice  of  Hereoles;  in  the  fiibles  of  Islam 
■ndcr  the  story  of  the  Prophet  taming  bade  from 
Damascus.**  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes  towards 
the  left,  and  beheld  all  the  praeinct  of  the  Jordan 
thai  it  was  well  watered  everywhere;  like  a  garden 
of  Jehovah;  like  that  unutterably  green  and  fertile 
hnd  of  Ej^t  he  had  only  htdy  quitted.  Even 
from  that  distance,  through  the  clear  air  of  Palaa 
tine,  can  be  distinctly  disooveved  the  kmg  and  thick 
vaases  of  vegetation  which  fringe  the  numerous 
*tfeams  thai  descend  from  the  hills  on  either  side, 
fo  meet  the  eentrat  atnam  in  its  tropiosl  depths. 
And  iHiai  it  now  is  immediately  opposite  Bethel, 
Bueb  It  seems  then  to  have  been  *•  even  to  Zoar,'* 
to  the  fcrtheet  extremity  of  the  eea  which  now 
eorerathe  •«  valley  of  the  fleldsft"  — the  fields  of 
9odom  and  Gomormh.  ••  No  crust  of  aJt,  no  vol- 
sanie  oonvulsions,  had  as  yet  Uasted  its  verdure,  or 
darmed  the  secun  dvilintkm  of  the  eariy  Pbcni- 
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dan  settlements  which  had  struck  root  b  Its  ftrtOc 
depths."  It  was  exactly  the  prospect  to  tempt  a 
man  who  had  no  fixed  purpose  of  his  own,  who  had 
not  like  Abram  obeyed  a  stern  inward  call  of  duty. 
So  Lot  left  his  uncle  on  the  barren  hills  of  Bethel, 
and  he  **  ehoee  all  the  prednet  of  the  Jordan,  and 
journeyed  east,"  down  the  ravines  which  give  access 
to  the  Jordan  Talfey;  and  then  when  he  reached  it 
turned  again  eouthward  and  advanced  as  frr  as 
Sodom  (11, 12).  Hen  he  "  pitehed  hb  tent,**  for 
he  was  still  a  nomad.  But  his  nomad  lift  was 
virtually  at  an  end.  He  was  now  to  relinquish  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  simple  life  uf  the 
tent  —  a  mode  of  lilb  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great 
methods  of  educating  the  descendants  of  Abram  — 
and  encounter  the  oonruptions  which  seem  always 
to  have  attended  the  llfr  of  dties  in  the  East  — 
»*  the  men  of  Sodom  were  wicked,  and  sinners  be- 
fore Jehovah  exceedingly." 

2.  The  next  oocurrenoe  In  the  lift  of  Lot  is  hia 
capture  by  the  four  kings  of  the  East,  and  his 
rescue  by  Abnm  (Gen.  xiv.).  Whatever  may  be 
the  age  of  this  chapter  in  relation  to  thoae  b^re 
and  :^er  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  frr  as  the 
history  of  L<ot  is  concerned,  it  is  in  its  right  pod- 
tion  in  the  narrative.  The  events  which  it  nar* 
rates  must  have  occurred  after  those  of  ch.  xiii., 
and  before  those  of  xviii.  and  xix.  Abram  has 
moved  ftuiher  sooth,  and  Is  living  under  the  oaks 
of  M amre  the  Amorite,  where  he  remained  till  the 
deetruction  of  Sodom.  There  is  little  in  it  which 
calls  for  remark  here.  The  term  "brother"  la 
once  used  (ver.  16)  fbr  Lot's  relation  to  Abram 
(but  comp.  rer.  12,  •<  brother's  son  '*);  and  a  word 
Lb  employed  fbr  the  poHesdoos  of  Lot  (ver.  11, 
A.  y.  M goods"),  which,  from  its  bdng  elsewhere 
in  these  «irly  records  (xhi.  0;  Nam.  xxxv.  3)  die- 
tinguished  from  **  cattle,"  and  employed  specially 
for  the  spoil  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  may  perhaps 
denote- that  Lot  had  exchanged  the  wealth  of  Ms 
pastoral  condition  tor  other  posseedons  more  peen- 
liar  to  his  new  abode.  Women  are  alao  named 
(ver.  16),  thoogh  these  may  bdong  to  the  people 
of  SodcNn. 

8.  The  hwt  scene  preserved  to  ns  In  the  Uitory 
of  Lot  la  too  weU  known  to  need  repetition.  He  Is 
still  living  in  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.)*  Some  yean  have 
passeil,  fiv  be  Is  a  well-known  resident  in  the  town, 
with  wife,  sons,  and  daughten,  marriod  and  mai^ 
rlageable.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  lieentioas  eor- 
ruj^on  of  Sodom  —  the  eating  and  drinking,  tha 
baying  and  setting,  the  pfamtiog  and  boflding  (Lake 


feels  thai  Nahor  and  Issae  (and  !f  Iseah  be  Sana, 
Abeam  also)  married  wives  not  of  their  own  fenenttoo, 
l«tortheBextbdowlham,andtha    Abnm  and  Lot 

as  ir 


Vnns,  seem  te  show  that  Haran  was  the  sNhal  ef 
1  Penh's  three  descendants,  and  Abrsm  the  youapsl. 
It  wooM  be  a  pamUd  to  Ihe  ease  of  Shan,  Ham,  asd 
Japhet,  where  Japhet  was  nal^jr  ths  ddast, 
envmenfesd  last.  [AaaAiAii,  vd  t.  p.  18,  nets  Ai 
ft  <«TalkororiiUtai***addlm-fl«lAi 
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irii.  88),  and  iiT  Un  darittr  evflg  espoted  in  the 
■ucient  lumtive  —  ha  still  yitaeivee  loma  of  the 
delightftil  characteriflties  of  his  wandering  life,  his 
fervoit  and  ehivafamis  hospitality  (zix.  S,  8),  the 
unleavened  hread  of  the  tent  of  the  wilderness  (ver. 
3),  the  water  for  the  feet  of  the  wayferan  (ver.  2), 
aftrdbig  his  guests  a  reception  identical  with  that 
which  &ej  had  experienced  that  very  morning  in 
A.braham*s  tent  on  the  heights  of  Hebron  (comp. 
zviii.  3,  6).  It  is  this  ho^italif^  which  receives 
the  commendation  of  the  ai^hor  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  in  words  which  have  passed  bito  a 
femiliar  proverb,  **  be  not  fofgelAil  to  entertain 
Btrnugers,  for  thereby  some  have  oatertained  angels  ' 
unawares  "  (Heb.  siii.  3).  On  the  other  hand,  it 
it  his  deliverance  lh>m  the  guilty  and  oondemned 
eity  — the  one  Just^  man  in  that  mob  of  sensual 
lawhas  wretches  ~  which  points  the  allusioD  of  St 
Peter,  to  "  the  godly  delivered  out  of  temptatiooa, 
the  unjust  reserved  unto  the  day  of  Judgment  to  be 
punished,  an  ensample  to  those  that  after  should 
live  ungodly  "  (8  Pet  U.  6-9).  Where  Zoar  was 
situated,  in  which  he  found  a  temporary  refiige 
during  the  destruction  of  the  other  cities  of  the 
plain,  we  do  not  Itiiow  with  absolute  certainty.  If, 
as  is  most  probable,  it  was  at  the  mouth  of  Wad^ 
Kerak  (Kob.  11. 188, 517),  then  by  •*  the  mounUin  " 
is  meant  the  very  elevated  ground  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  If  with  De  Saulcy  we  place  it  in  es-2bMara, 
oo  the  precipitous  descent  ftom  Hebnm,  **the 
mountain  **  was  the  high  ground  of  Judah.  Either 
would  afford  caves  for  his  sul)8equent  dwelling. 
The  former  situation  —  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  has  in  ito  feror  the  feet  that  it  is  in 
aooordance  with  the  position  subsequently  occupied 
by  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites.  But  this  will 
be  best  examined  under  Zoar. 

The  end  of  Lot*s  wife«  is  commonly  treated  as 
one  of  the  •* difficulties**  of  the  Bible.  But  it 
surely  need  not  be  so.  It  cannot  be  necessary,  as 
some  have  done,  to  create  the  details  of  the  story 
where  none  are  given  —  to  describe  '*  the  unhappy 
woman  struck  dead"  —  *<a  blackened  oorpee  — 
smothered  and  stifiened  as  she  stood,  and  fixed  for 
the  time  to  the  soil  by  saline  or  bituminous  in- 
emstations  —  like  a  pillar  of  salt"  On  these  points 
the  record  is  silent  Its  words  are  simply  these : 
**His  wife  k)oked  back  fivm  behind  Um,<<  and 
became  a  pillar  of  salt;  *'  —  words  which  neither 
hi  themselves  nor  in  their  position  in  the  narrative 
MtSord  any  warrant  for  such  spectdations.  In  feet, 
iriieo  taken  with  what  has  gone  before,  they  oon- 
Indict  them,  for  it  seems  pUiin,  feom  w.  ^,  23, 

«  Tbm  story  of  Bauds  and  Philemon,  who  unwlt- 
ttngly  eDtsrtalasd  Jvpltar  and  Mercury  (see  Diet,  of 
A'oyrap^y,  etc.),  has  bean  (rftan  oompored  with  this. 

ft  AuroMv,  poaiiblj  wimlm  to  Qeu.  xvUL  98-88, 
Where  the  LXX.  emploj  this  weed  thioui^oat  Tbu 
labUnical  tradition  Is  that  he  was  aetuaUy  "Judge" 
sf  Sodom,  and  sate  in  the  gate  tn  thai  capadtj.  <8sb 
footatioDS  in  Otho,  Ltx.  Rabb.  « Loth,"  and  *<  Sod- 
>mah.") 

c  In  the  Jewish  tndltlons  her  name  Is  Bdlth  — 

n'^Tl?.  0ns  of  the  daofhtiei  was  eallad  Plutilh^ 

n^^td'^bS.    See  VsbTfoins,  Cbd.  Ptewhp.  7,  T.  1. 481. 

'  LZX.,  ffU  rk  Wiam  ;  oomp.  Luka  Ix.  68,  Phil.  HL 
It 

e  •  A  wy  rational  explanation  may  be  that  the  wife 
jT  Iiot,  as  she  Hngvred  on  the  way  in  her  rdnotaaoe  to 
flodom,  was  'kvertakan  by  the  strnm,  and,  like 
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that  the  work  of  destnietion  by  fire  did  not  eoBi 
menoe  till  after  Lot  had  entered  Zuar.  Bat  thfe 
like  the  rest  of  her  fete,  is  left  In  mystery.^ 

The  ndue  and  the  dgnificanoe  of  the  story  to  ve 
are  contained  hi  the  allusion  of  Christ  (Luke  xvii 
8S):  "In  that  day  he  that  is  hi  the  fidd  let  him 
not  return  back:  remember  Lot*s  wife,**  who  dkL 
'*  Whosoever  shall  seek  to  save  his  life  shall  kiee  it** 
It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  attempt  in  the 
narrative  to  invest  the  ehrcumstanoe  with  pemia- 
nenee;  no  statement  —  as  in  the  ease  of  the  piDar 
erected  over  Rachel's  grave  (xxxv.  90)  —  that  it 
was  to  be  seen  at  the  time  of  tlie  oompihtioncf  tliw 
history.  And  in  this  we  surely  have  a  ramsriBable 
instance  of  that  sobriety  which  dnumctstiaes  tbe 
statements  of  Scripture,  even  where  the  events  nair- 
nled  are  most  out  of  the  ordinsry  course. 

Later  ages  have  not  been  satisfied  so  to  leA%e  the 
matter,  but  have  insisted  on  identifying  the  <«  pi^ . 
lar  "  vrith  some  one  of  the  fleeting  forms  which  the 
perishable  rock  of  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  ia 
constantly  assuming  in  its  process  of  deoompositioD 
and  liquefibction  (Anderson's  Of,  Narr.  pp.  180, 
181).  The  first  allusion  of  this  Und  is  perfaapa  that 
m  Wisd.  X.  7,  where  '*a  standing  pillar  of  salt,  the 
monument  (fAnifiMv)  of  an  unbelieving  eool,"  ia 
mentioned  with  the  **  waste  land  that  smoketh," 
and  the  **  plants  bearing  fruit  that  never  come  to 
ripeness,"  as  remaining  to  that  day,  a  testimoey  to 
the  vrickeduess  of  Sodom.  Jos^ns  also  {AnL  L 
11,  §  4)  says  that  he  had  seen  it,  and  that  It  vrea 
then  remaining.  So  too  do  Clemens  Ronuuiut  and 
Irenseus  (quoted  by  Kitto,  CfcL  ««Lot**)-^  So 
does  Bei\jamin  of  Tudda,  whoae  aeeoont  is  more 
than  usually  circumstantial  (ed.  Asber,  L  7t).e 
And  so  doubtless  have  traveUers  In  every  age — 
they  certainly  have  in  our  own  times.  See  Meand- 
rell,  Mareh  80;  Lynch,  if^porC,  p.  15;  and  Ander- 
son*s  Off»  NarraUvty  181,  where  an  aeeovDt  m 
given  of  a  pillsr  or  spur  standini;  out  detaehed  ftom 
the  general  mass  of  the  JeM  Utd^  about  40  feet 
in  height,  and  which  was  reoognieed  by  the  aailon 
of  the  expedition  as  **  Lot*s  wife." 

The  story  of  the  orighi  of  the  nationa  of  Hioab 
and  Amnion  ftx)m  the  faieestuous  intercourse  be- 
tween Ixt  and  his  two  daughters,  with  which  Ida 
history  abruptly  concludes,  has  been  often  treated 
as  if  it  were  a  Hebrew  Iq^oid  which  owed  ita  origin 
to  the  bitter  hatred  existing  from  the  earliest  to  the 
btest  times  between  the  '*ChikiTCn  of  Lot**  and 
the  Children  of  larMd.*  Tbehorribk  nature  of  the 
transaction  —  not  the  result  of  impulse  or  paaskm, 
but  a  phm  calcuhted  and  carried  out,  and  that  noi 


the  riethns  of  many  a  dmf lar  catastrophe, 
cated  by  the  snlphnrons  smoke  or  killed  bjr  IlfhtnlBC- 
The  body  would  He  where  It  fell,  and  Id  smh  a  nghm 
would  soon  be  inerosted  with  salt.  Blocks  of  sslt 
abound  thers  at  piesent  and  UlosCmta  this  iMe  of  tiw 
uahappj  woman.  (8se  Eob.  BSbL  Ba.  U.  488,  a^ 
TiistnuB,  Lamdoflmnd^  p.  8M,  Hd  ed.)  "  It  la  nos 
said,"  as  Dr.  Omant  rHnaifcs,  "  that  She  was  diangad 
into  that  sufastsnoe,  but,  haemstsd  with  It,  she  hsoaSDS 
Capillar  of  salt*"    (BMMt  ^  (7men»,  eto.,  p.  78.) 

E. 

/  flee  the  quotations  fhmi  tte  f^sth«vsand  oUien  ta 
HoftnaDD's  Lrxieon  (s.  ▼.  **  Lot  **),  snd  in  MisUn,  Luma 
SaifM  (Hi.  S4). 

9  RabM  Fitaehia,on  the  oUmt  hand,  looked  fer  li 
hut  <«dld  not  see  it;  it  no  kmffsr  exisfei  **  (M. 

61). 
h  8m  Tnoh,  0«iefffii,888.    Ton Bohlsn \ 
te  ths  latlsrpBCi  cfthe  Nifu 
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wuBB  bnl  iwiee,  woold  proippt  the  wuh  thai  the 
ifiyndiry  theory  iran  tnie.o  But  flf«a  tfat  moit 
deatfoetive  criiio  (aa,  for  instanoa,  Tsch)  aUow 
thsi  the  Mumtiva  ia  a  eco^uaUoo  without  a 
bnak  of  thai  which  preoedea  it,  while  they  fiul  to 
point  oat  any  marlca  of  later  dale  in  the  knguage 
of  thia  portion;  and  it  cannot  be  queationed  thai 
the  wiiUsr  raeorda  it  aa  an  hiatorioal  fi^t. 

Even  if  the  legendary  theory  wen  admiaiible, 
thore  ia  no  doubt  of  the  fud  that  Ammon  and  Moab 
■pnmg  from  Lot  It  ia  affirmed  in  the  atatementa 
of  Deut.  iL9andl9,  aawellaain  the  later  doo- 
oment  of  Pa.  IzzxiiL  8,  which  Ewald  aMribea  to 
tlM  time  when  Nehemiah  and  hia  newly^retumed 
eolony  wen  auflhring  from  the  attacluand  obetruo- 
tiona  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  and  Sanballat  the 
lioronite  (Ewmld^  Diekter,  Pa.  83). 

The  Mohammedan  traditiona  of  Lot  an  contained 
in  the  Koran,  chiefly  in  cc  tIL  and  zi. ;  othen  an 
ginn  by  D*Herbdoi  (a.  v.  **Loth**).  According 
to  theee  atatementa  he  waa  aeut  to  the  hihabitanta 
of  the  fin  dtiea  aaapreacber,  to  warn  them  againat 
the  unnatural  and  honible  ains  which  they  pno- 
tioed  —  aina  which  Mohammed  ia  continually  do* 
nooneing,  but  with  leia  luccea  than  that  of 
dranhenneaa,  ainee  the  former  ia  pcrhapa  the  moat 
common,  the  latter  the  rareet  vice,  of  Eaatem 
cities.  From  Lot*a  connection  with  the  inhabitanta 
of  Sodom,  hia  name  ia  now  given  not  only  to  the 
rice  in  qneatton  (Fraytag,  Lexicon,  iv.  136a),  but 
ibo  to  the  people  of  the  five  citiea  theroaelvea —  the 
Lathi,  or  Kniim Loth.  The  local nameof  the  Dead 
Sea  ia  BoArJUl  — Sea  of  Lot  G. 

LOT.  The  eoatom  of  deciding  doubtful  quca- 
liona  by  lot  ia  one  of  great  extent  and  high  antiquity, 
racommending  itaelf  aa  a  sort  of  appeal  to  the  Al* 
mighty,  aecun  from  all  influence  of  paarion  or  biaa, 
and  ia  a  aoit  of  divination  employed  even  by  the 
goda  tbemadvea  (Horn.  7iL  szU.  209;  Cic  lie  JHv. 
i.  34,  ii.  41).  The  woid  mm  ia  thua  naed  for  an 
oracubr  icaponae  (Cic  de  Div.  ii.  50).  [DiriifA- 
noM.]  Among  heathen  instances  the  foUowing 
may  be  cited :  1.  Choice  of  a  champion  or  of 
priority  in  combat  {IL  iU.  810,  vii.  171;  Her.  iii. 
108).  2.  Deeiaion  of  fiite  in  batUe  {JL  zx.  209). 
3.  Appointment  of  maglatntea,  jurymen,  or  other 
fonetionariea  (Ariat  Poi.  iv.  16;  SchoL  On  Ari^ 
toph,  Plut  277;  Her.  vi.  109;  Xen.  Cyr.  iv.  5,  65; 
Demoath.  c.  Ariatog,  L  778,  1;  DicL  ^  Antiq, 
»«Dicastea").  4.  Prieata  (jfisch.  in  Tim.  p.  188, 
Bakk.).  5.  A  German  practice  of  deciding  by 
mailu  on  twiga,  mentioned  by  Tadtua  {Germ,  10). 
6.  Diviaion  of  conquered  or  coiomzed  land  (Thuo. 
UL  60;  Plut  PericL  84;  Boeckh,  Pub,  A'cmi.  (jf 
AA.  iL  170). 

Among  the  Jews  alao  the  uae  of  lota,  with  a 
n4gioua  intention,  dinct  or  indirect,  prevailed  ez- 
lanaively.  The  religioua  estimate  of  them  nay 
be  gathered  from  Prov.  zvi.  33.  llie  following 
Uaiwical  or  ritual  instanew  comapond  in  most 
iBspeeta  to  those  of  a  heathen  kind  mentioned 
bon  :  — 

1.  Choice  of  men  for  an  invading  fone  (Jodg. 

3,  zx.  9). 

9.  ParUtion,  (a)  of  the  soil  of  Palestine  vnong 
;aa  tribea  (Num.  xzvi.  66;  Joah.  xviii.  /"  Acta 
tiii.  19)i  (6)  of  Jerusalem}  i.  e.  probacy  ita  spoil 
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or  captives  among  eapton  (Obad.  11);  uf  the  larjd 
it8elfinaBimikrway(lMaociii  36).  (e.;  Aftet 
the  ntom  from  captivity,  Jernaalem  waa  popuhted 
by  inhabitanta  drawn  by  lot  in  the  proportion  of 
Jw  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (jNeh.  xi 

1^  2;  aee  1*8.  xvL  6,  6,  Es.  zziv.  6).  {<L)  Appor 
tionment  of  possessions,  or  spoil,  or  of  prisoner^ 
to  foreignen  or  eapton  (Joel  iii.  8;  Nah.  iii.  10, 
Matt  zxvU.  36). 

8.  (a.)  Settlement  of  donbtAil  questions  (Prov. 
xvL  83|  when  **  lap  "  ia  perhapa  surn;  xviii.  18). 
(6.)  A  mode  of  divination  among  heathens  by  means 
of  arrows,  two  inscribed,  and  one  without  mark, 
fieXofiorrela  (Hoa.  iv.  12;  Ea.  xxL  21;  MauriUos, 
(U  SoiiiUoney  c.  14,  §  4;  ace  also  Esth.  iii.  7,  is. 
24-^2;  Miabna,  Taamik,  ii  10).  [Divuiatiohi 
PuBiM.]  (c)  Detection  of  a  criminal,  aa  in  the 
case  of  Achan  (Joah.  vii.  14,  18).  A  notion  pn- 
vailed  amoQg  the  Jews  that  this  detection  was  per- 
formed by  observing  the  shining  of  the  stones  hi 
the  hlgh-prieBt*8  bresatpkte  (Mauritiua,  c  21,  $  4). 
Jonathan  was  discovered  by  lot  (1  Sam.  xiv.  41| 
42).  ((/.)  Appointment  of  persons  to  offices  or 
duties.  Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  20,  21),  said  to  ban  been 
chosen  aa  abon  in  Aehan*8  case.  St  Mattbiaa,  to 
repbMC  Judaa  among  the  Twdve  (Acta  i.  24-26). 
Diatribution  of  priestly  offices  in  the  Temple-serrice 
among  tlie  sixteen  of  the  fiunily  of  Eleaiar,  and  th« 
eight  of  that  of  Ithamar  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3,  5,  19; 
Luke  i.  9).  Also  of  the  Levites  for  aimilar  purpoaes 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  28,  xxiv.  20-31,  xxv.  8,  xxri.  13; 
Miahna,  Tnmid,  i.  2,  iU.  1,  v.  2;  Joma^  U.  2,  3,  4; 
Shahb.  xxiiL  2;  Ughtfout,  Hor.  Hebr.  in  Luks  t 
8,  9,  vol  ii.  p.  489). 

Election  by  lot  appean  to  ban  prevailed  in  tlie 
Christian  Chunh  as  late  as  the  7th  century  (Bing- 
ham, ICecUa.  Antiq.  iv«  1,  1,  voL  i.  p.  426;  Bmna, 
Cone,  u.  66). 

(e.)  Selection  of  the  scape-goat  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (Lev.  xvl.  8, 10).  The  two  inscribed 
tabieta  of  boxwood,  afterwards  of  gold,  wen  put 
into  an  uxn,  which  was  shaken,  and  the  fota 
dnwn  out  (Jonio,  iii.  9,  iv.  1).  [AToiiKMBirr, 
Dat  of.] 

4.  The  use  of  words  heard  or  pasmgee  chosen  at 
random  from  Scriptun.  Btfrtee  BibUat^  like  the 
Sot'lee  Virgilianm,  pnvailsd  among  Jews,  aa  they 
ban  also  among  Christiana,  though  deno*mced  by 
senni  Councils  {DicL  of  Antiq.  **  Sortes; "  John- 
son, *' life  of  Cowley,**  Workg,  li.  8;  Bingham, 
£cel.  AnL  xvL  6,  3,  kl.  vi.  63,  Ac ;  Brana,  Cbnc. 
it  146-M,  166;  Maoritiua,  ch.  16;  HoAnann,  Lex. 
"  Sortea  ").  IL  W.  P. 

*  In  Pirov.  xvl.  88  (aee  no.  3  (a)  above),  **  iap  ** 
is  the  true  nndering,  and  then  ia  no  reference  to 
an  **  urn.**  In  such  a  proverbial  attusion  or  «• 
pression,  we  shoukl  expect  to  And,  of  course,  tta 
earliest  and  simplest,  as  well  aa  the  readiest,  mode 
of  using  the  fot  The  ^lap'*  (or  bosom  of  the 
outer  garment)  was  a  oonnnlcnt  necptade,  always 
at  hand,  into  which  the  lota  oould  be  east,  and 
thence  dnwn  ibrth.  MCaat  into  the  ktp**  was, 
^Jienfon,  the  meet  snitabie  form  of  expnssion  for 
a  proverbial  saying,  the  idea  of  which  orighiated  in 
the  eariieat  aiid  rudest  stage  of  society,  and  was 
acted  on  under  all  dnniiBtanesi  In  the  moie 
formal  and  offieka  use  of  the  bt  (as  in  Lev.  xvL  8 
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Joth.  niii.  6)  wfaoi  every  oooTmieDM  wm  at  band, 
ft  T«nl  in  the  ihape  of  an  urn  wae  likely  to  be 
med,  thoogh  there  it  no  ailoiioo  to  this  in  the 
fieripturM. 

The  Heb.  word  p'^H  (««lap,"  or  •'bowm/*  of  the 
ferment),  is  need  metaphorically  of  a  similar  recep- 
tacle in  any  other  object  only  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  tlie  ot^ject  itself;  as  in  1  Kings  xziL  85, 
'1  into  the  bosom  (hollow)  of  the  chariot  **  (A.  V. 
<«  midst  of  "),  and  in  Ecek.  zliii.  18,  U,  17,  in  the 
Idsal  description  of  the  altar. 

*« To  oast  loU**  (Lsv.  xri.  18;  Josh,  zriti.  6) 
msans  to  employ  them  in  the  decision  of  any  mat^ 
tor.  Tills  was  done  by  casting  them  into  some 
oonvenient  reoeptadei  ih>m  whid  they  were  drawn 
forth.  Hence  the  phrssei  **  the  lot  eame  forth  ** 
(or  »*  oat "),  Josh.  xix.  1,  17,  94,  82,  iO,  1  Chron. 
xzIt.  7;  and  also,  **the  k)t  came  up,'*  Josh.  ziz. 
10,  the  lot  being  drawn  np  ftDm  the  bottom  of  the 
receptacle.  In  1  Chron.  zxvi.  14  la  found  the  fbll 
ezprsssHMi,  "  they  cast  lots,  and  his  lot  eame  out," 
sic. 

The  phrase,  *«  the  lot  fell  upon  "  (Lsr.  ztI.  9, 10), 
or  **  fell  to  *'  (1  Chron.  zxvi.  14),  expresses  the 
result  of  an  appeal  to  the  lot,  as  coming  upon,  or 
afiecting,  the  perxon  or  ol^ject  concerned.  The 
foil  expression  occurs  in  Junah,  i.  7,  **  they  cast 
lots,  and  the  tot  fell  upon  Jonah.** 

The  suggestion  of  Leyrtr  (Herzog's  JReaC-En- 
ogkL  art  Loos,  viii.  485),  that  the  use  of  the  word 
'^foU  '*  originated  from  the  practice  of  casting  the 
lots  out  of  a  vessel  or  the  lap,  is  iK>t  consistent  with 
Prof.  zri.  83,  » the  lot  is  cast  into  the  kp.'* 

T.  J.  C. 

LOTAN  (Hp'^b  [cxxtringy,  Awriiy:  LoUm\ 
tbs  eldset  son  of  Seir  the  Horite,  and  a  **^duke  '* 
or  chief  of  his  tribe  in  the  land  of  Edom  ((ien. 
szzvi.  30,  22,  39;  1  Chr.  i.  88,  89). 

LOTHASU'BUS  {hmeixrwfioii  Abutthag, 
8«Aui)^  a  oorruptiou  of  Hashum  In  Neb.  viii.  4, 
for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account  (1  Esdr.  ix.  44). 
TIm  Yulg.  is  a  Anther  oorruption  of  the  LXX. 

LOTS,  FEAST  OF.    [Pubim.] 

LOVB-FBAST8  (A^idnu:  qmlm,  convMa: 
in  this  sense  used  only  twice,  Jude  12,  and  2  Pet. 
li.  18,  in  which  latter  pbee,  however,  itvdrtu  la 
siso  read),  an  entertainment  in  which  the  poorer 
members  of  the  church  partook,  fomiBhed  from  the 
contributions  of  Christians  rssorting  to  the  Euchsr 
fistie  celebration,  but  whether  befors  or  after  it 
may  be  doubted.  The  true  account  of  the  matter 
Is  probably  that  given  by  Chrysostom,  who  says 
that  after  the  early  community  of  goods  had  ceased, 
the  richer  membws  brought  to  the  church  contri- 
butions of  food  and  drink,  of  which,  after  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  serrioes  and  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist,  all  partook  together,  by  this  means  help' 
Ing  to  promote  the  principle  of  love  among  Chris- 
tians  {l/om.  in  I  Cor,  xl.  19,  vol  iii.  p.  298,  and 
Horn,  ixvli.  in  1  Cor,  xi.  voL  x.  p.  281,  ed.  Gamne). 
Hm  intimate  conneetkm,  especially  in  eariy  times, 
bslween  the  Eucharist  itself  and  the  tove-feast,  has 
ed  several  writers  to  speak  of  them  almost  as 
•dentical.  Of  those  who  either  take  this  view,  or 
»^gard  the  (cast  as  subsequent  to  the  Eucharist, 
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may  be  mentioned  Pliny,  who  siyt  tbs  GhrittisM 
met  and  exchanged  sacramental  pledges  against  aL 
sorts  of  immorality;  after  which  they  separated, 
and  met  again  to  partake  in  aa  entertainment.* 
The  same  view  Is  taken  by  Ignaitins,  ad  Bmgnu 
ch.  8;  TertulL  ApaL  89;  Clem.  Alex.  Sirtfm.  viL 
822  (vol.  U.  p.  892),  UL  185  (vol.  L  514),  hot  in 
PmL  U.  61  (vol  i.  p.  166),  he  seems  to  regard 
than  as  distinct;  ApotL  ComL  ii.  28,  1:  and 
besidea  thess,  Jerome  on  1  Cor.  xL;  nieodoret  and 
CScnmenina,  ijuoted  by  Bingham,  who  eonaiden 
that  the  Agap4  was  subsequent  {Orig.  £eoL  xr. 
6,  7;  voL  v.  p.  284);  Hofinann,  Lex.  "ikgapm.** 
On  the  other  side  may  be  mentioned  Grottos  (oo 
2  Pet.  U.  18,  in  CriL  Saer,),  Suioer  {Tkei.  EecL 
vol.  i.  s.  e.))  Hammond,  Whitby,  Com.  h  Ls^iide^ 
and  authorities  quoted  by  Bingham,  t  c.  ^  Th« 
almost  universal  custom  to  receive  the  EoofaarisA 
fosting  proves  thai  In  later  times  the  fove^Basta 
must  have  followed,  not  preceded,  the  EncharisI 
(Socoraen,  H.  E,  vii.  19;  Aug.  e.  F<nuL  xx.  20; 
Ep.  liv.  (aluu  cxviii.);  ad  Jctmutr,  c  6,  vol.  ii.  p. 
208,  ed.  Migne;  Gone.  Garth,  iii.  A.  d.  897,  eh. 
29;  Bruns,  Gone,  i.  p.  127):  but  the  exoeption  of 
one  day  ftom  the  general  rule  (the  day  called 
Coena  Domini,  or  Maonday  Thursday),  aeems  fo 
aigue  a  previously  difftrent  practice.  The  km.- 
feasts  were  forbiddon  to  be  hdd  in  churches  by  the 
CouneU  of  Laodtoea,  A.  d.  820  [8637],  Cone.  Quin- 
isext,  A.  D.  692,  ch.  74,  Aix-Ja-Chapelle,  A.  d.  816; 
but  in  some  form  or  other  they  oontinued  to  a  mueb 
kter  period.  Entertainments  at  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  wers  also  in  use  under  the  namee  of 
offopa  naiaiititt^  nuptiaUi  and/tmera/es.  (fiede, 
tiitt.  EccL  Gent,  AngL  i.  30;  Ap.  Const.  viiL  44, 
1;  Tbeodoret,  Evang,  VtriL  viii.  pp.  923,  924,  ed 
Sohulz;  Greg.  Nas.  /^  i.  14,  and  Cnrm.  x-;  Hof- 
mann,  Ltx,  1.  c.)  U«  W.  P. 

•  LOW  OOUNTRT  {nbgt^},  2   Ghnm 

xxvi.  10,  Ac     [JCDAH,  p.  1490.]     '  H. 

LO'ZON  (AoC«^v:  Dedon)^  one  of  the  eons  of 
Solomon's  servants**  who  returned  with  2Sorobabel 
(1  Esdr.  V.  33).  The  name  corresponds  with  Dab. 
KON  in  the  paraUel  lists  of  Esr.  ii.  56  snd  Neh. 
vii.  58,  and  the  variation  may  be  an  error  of  the 
transcriber,  which  is  essily  traceable  when  the 
word  ia  written  in  the  uncial  character. 

LUOSIM  (0""?^^,  2  Chr.  xii.  8,  xvi.  8;  Kah. 

ilL  9,  Q^'lB^f  I>ui-  li-  48  [peril,  ikiraiy,  thenee  m- 
haUttmU  of  a  drgUmd,  Ges.1  :  Af/Bmr:  Libya; 
except  DaideL  Liign  [Lgbia^  Van  Ess]),  a  nation 
mentioned  as  contributing,  together  with  Cushites 
and  Sukkiim,  to  Shishsk*s  army  (2  Ckr.  xiL  8); 
and  appansntly  as  forming  with  Cushites  the  bulk 
of  Zerah's  army  (xvi.  8),  spoken  of  by  Kahmn 
(iii.  9)  with  Put  or  Phut,  as  helping  Ko-Amcr 
(Thebes),  of  whieh  Cnsh  and  Egypt  were  the 
strsngth;  and  by  Daniel  (xi.  43)  as  paying  oonit 
with  the  Cushites  to  a  oonqueror  of  Egypt  or  ths 
Egyptians.  These  psrticulsn  indicate  an  Aftiean 
nation  under  tribute  to  Egypt,  if  not  under  E^jf^- 
tian  rule,  oontributlng,  in  the  10th  oentnry  b.  o^ 
vahiable  aid  In  meroenarles  or  anxiUaiies  to  Iht 
Egyptian  armiss,  and  down  to  Nahum*s  time,  ana 
a  pvlod  prophcdsd  of  by  Daniel,  probably  ih 
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of  Antloehnt  Epipbanei  [Ahtxochus  IY.], 
milting,  either  poUtioaUy  or  oomineroiaU5  *o  tut- 
taun  the  Egyptian  power,  or,  in  the  laU  cane,  de- 
pendent on  it.  Thete  indintioni  do  not  fix  the 
gek graphical  petition  of  the  Labim,  ba  they  &vor 
tb€  foppontion  that  tbeb  temtoiy  vaa  near  Egypt, 
eilhflr  to  the  wefet  or  eouth. 

For  more  preciM  Infiomation  wo  hx>k  to  the 
Egyptian  monument!,  upon  whieh  we  find  repre- 
iifitaiioDS  of  a  people  catted  Rsbu,  or  Lbbu  (K 
and  L  having  no  diBtinction  in  liieroglyphics),  who 
cannot  be  doubted  to  oorreBpond  to  the  lAibim. 
Tbeee  Rebn  were  a  warlike  people,  with  whom 
Heoptah  (the  ion  and  roeeeMor  of  Kameaes  II.) 
uid  KameMi  III.,  who  both  ruled  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury B.  c,  waged  tucoessful  wars.  The  latter  king 
routed  thein  with  much  slaughter.  The  iculptures 
of  the  great  temple  he  raised  at  Thebes,  now  called 
that  of  Medeenet  Haboo,  give  us  representations  of 
the  Rebu,  showing  that  tlwy  were  fUr,  and  of  what 
is  called  a  Semitic  type,  like  the  Berbers  and  Ka- 
byles.  They  are  distinguished  as  northern,  that  is, 
ss  parallel  to,  or  north  of,  Lower  Egypt.  Of  their 
being  Afirican  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
end  we  may  assign  them  to  the  coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean,  commencing  not  fkr  to  the  westward  of 
Egypt.  We  do  not  fod  them  to  have  been  mer- 
senaries  of  Egypt  from  the  monuments,  but  we 
know  that  the  kindred  Mashawasha-u  were  so  em- 
ptoyed  by  the  Bubastite  fisunily,  to  which  Shishak 
sud  probably  Zerah  also  belonged;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  latter  are  intended  by  the  Lubim, 
sped  in  a  more  generic  sense  than  Rebu,  in  the 
Biblical  mention  of  the  armies  of  these  kings. 
(Brugseh,  6reo^.  Ituchr,  ii.  79  ff.)  We  have 
slready  shown  that  the  Lubim  are  probably  the 
Mizraite  Lkhabim:  if  so,  their  so-called  Semitic 
physical  characteristics,  as  represented  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  afibrd  evidence  of  grsat  im- 
portance for  the  inquirer  into  primeval  history. 
The  mention  in  Manetho*s  Dynasties  that,  under 
Necherophes,  or  Necherochis,  the  first  Memphite 
king,  and  head  of  the  third  dynasty  (b.  c.  dr.  9600), 
the  Libyans  revolted  from  the  ^^rptians,  but  re- 
turned to  their  allqpanoe  through  fear,  on  a  won- 
derfiil  increase  of  the  moon,o  may  refer  to  the  Lu- 
bim, but  may  as  probably  relate  to  some  other 
African  people,  perhaps  the  Naphtuhim,  or  Phut 
(Put). 

The  historical  indications  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
mente  thus  lead  us  to  place  the  seat  of  the  Lubim, 
3r  primitive  Libyans,  on  the  African  coast  to  the 
westward  of  JE^yp^  perhaps  extending  far  beyond 
the  Oyrenaiea.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  which 
•e  have  any  record,  a  stream  of  colonization  has 
Bowed  from  the  east  along  the  coast  of  Aflrica, 
aorth  of  the  Great  Desert,  as  Cur  as  the  Pillars 
^  Hereules.  The  oldest  of  these  colonista  of  this 
region  were  doubtless  the  Lubim  and  kindred 
tribes,  particularly  the  Mashawasha-u  end  Tahen- 
nu  of  the  Egyptian  monumente,  all  of  which  appear 
to  have  ultimately  tsken  their  common  name  of 
Libyans  from  the  Lubim.  They  seem  to  have  been 
irst  reduced  by  the  Egyptians  about  1250  b.  c, 
nd  to  have  been  aflerwardi  driven  inland  by  the 
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PboBoldan  and  Greek  cokmists.  Now,  thoj  sUI 
remain  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  Great  DsMiti 
and  even  within  it,  and  m  the  mountains,  while 
their  later  Shentite  rivaU  pasture  thdr  flocks  in  the 
rich  plains.  Biany  as  are  the  Arab  tribes  of  Aflrica, 
one  great  tribe,  that  of  the  Benee  *Alee,  extends 
from  Egypt  to  Morocco,  illustrating  the  probable 
extent  of  the  territory  of  the  Lubim  and  their  cog- 
nates.    It  is  possible  that  in  Eaek.  xxz.  6,  Lub, 

m^b,  shouU  be  resd  for  Chub,  n^ ;  butthereit 
no  other  Instance  of  the  use  of  this  form:  as,  how- 
ever, T1 V  and  D^T)  V  are  used  for  one  people,  ap- 
parently the  Misraite  Ludim,  moet  probably  kin- 
dred to  the  Lubim,  this  ol:|)ection  is  not  conilusiw 
[Chub;  Ludim].  Iu  Jer.  xlvi.  9,  the  A.  V.  ren- 
ders Phut  <*  the  Libyans ;  *'  and  in  Esek.  xxxviiL  6 
»» Ubya."  R.  S.  P. 

LXJ'OAS  (A0UIC05:  lAtcat)^  a  friend  and  ooa> 
panion  of  St.  Paul  during  his  imprisonment  at 
Rome  (Phikm.  24).  He  is  the  same  as  Luke,  the 
beloved  physician,  who  is  associated  with  Demas 
in  Col.  iv.  14,  and  who  remained  foithful  to  the 
Apostle  when  others  forsook  him  (2  Tim.  iv.  11),  on 
his  first  examination  before  the  empoor.  For  the 
grounds  of  his  identification  with  the  evangelist 
St.  Luke,  see  article  Luke. 

LU'OIPBR  (b^.'^n  [see below]:  'JLwr^lpoti 
Lucifer).  The  name  is  found  in  Is.  xiv.  12,  coupled 
with  the  epithet  **  son  of  the  morning,'*  and  (being 

derived  fivm  ^7*7*  ^  to  shine  ")  deariy  signifies 
a  **  bright  star,'*  and  probably  what  we  call  the 
morning  star.^  In  this  passage  it  is  a  symbolioaL 
represeutetion  of  the  king  of  Ikbylon,  in  his  splen- 
dor and  in  his  fiUl;  perhape  abo  it  refers  to  his 
glory  as  paling  before  the  unveiled  presence  of  (jod. 
Ito  application  (fix»m  St.  Jerome  downwards)  to 
Satan  in  his  fall  from  heaven  arises  probably  flmn 
the  fiM!t  that  the  Babylonian  Empire  is  in  Scripture 
represented  as  the  type  of  tyrannical  and  sdf-idol- 
iahig  power,  and  especially  connected  with  the  em- 
pire of  the  Evil  One  iu  the  Apocalypse.  The  foO 
of  ita  material  power  before  the  unseen  working  ol 
the  providence  of  (jod  is  therefore  a  type  of  the  de- 
feat of  aU  manifestations  of  the  tyranny  of  Satan, 
lliis  application  of  the  name  **  Lucifer  **  as  a  proper 
name  of  the  Devil,  is  plainly  ungrounded;  but  the 
magnificence  of  the  imagery  <^  the  prophet,  fsr 
transcending  in  grandeur  the  foil  of  Nebuchadneusr 
to  which  it  immediately  refors,  has  naturally  given 
a  color  to  the  symboliod  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  fixed  that  application  in  our  modem  lao- 
guage.  A.  B. 

LU'CIUS  (Ac^irtot,  Ao^iriof :  \Luchu\),  a 
Roman  consul  (8iraT0t  'Pv^wv),  nho  is  said  t) 
have  written  the  letter  to  Ptolemy  (Eueigetesy, 
which  assured  Simon  I.  of  the  protection  of  Rome 
(cir.  B.  c.  139-8;  1  Mace.  xv.  10,  16-24).  The 
whole  form  of  the  letter  —  the  mention  of  one  con- 
sul only,  the  description  of  the  consul  by  the  pne- 
nomen,  the  omission  of  the  senate  and  oi  the  date 
(comp.  Wemsdorf,  Dtfide  Mace.  {  cxix.),  —  shows 
that  it  cannot  be  an  accurate  copy  of  the  original 
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ioouoMnt;  but  there  U  nothing  in  the  HibttaiMt 
of  the  letter  which  it  open  to  jtut  suipicion. 

The  impwfeet  traiitcription  of  the  luune  has  lad 
to  the  identiAcation  of  Lucius  with  three  distinct 
^tnooM  —  (1.)  [Lucius]  Furius  Philus  (the  lists, 
Clinton,  /VuA'  I/tlL  U.  112,  give  P.  Furius  PhUus), 
who  waa  not  consul  till  b.  c.  136,  and  is  therefore 
at  onoe  excluded.  (2.)  Lucius  CsBcilius  Metellus 
Calvus,  who  was  c(msul  in  b.  o.  142,  immediatdy 
after  Simon  assumed  the  government.  On  this 
supposition  it  might  seem  not  unlikely  that  the 
answer  which  Simon  received  to  an  application  for 
protection,  which  he  made  to  Rome  directly  on  his 
as8:unption  of  power  (oomp.  1  Maoc  xiv.  17, 18)  in 
the  consulship  of  Metellus,  has  been  combined 
miii  the  answer  to  the  later  embassy  of  Numenius 
(1  Maoo.  ziy.  24,  xv.  18).  (3.)  But  the  third 
Idfotifioatiffn  with  Lucius  Calpumius  Piso,  who 
was  consul  B.  c.  189,  is  most  probably  correct. 
The  date  exactly  corresponds,  and,  though  the 
pnenonien  of  Calpumius  is  not  established  beyond 
all  question,  the  balance  of  evidence  is  decidedly 
against  the  common  lists.  The  Fasd  CdpitoUrd 
are  defective  for  this  year,  and  only  give  a  fragment 
<^  the  name  of  PopiUius,  the  feUow-consul  of  Cal- 
pumius. Cassiodoms  (Chron.)  as  edited,  gives 
Cn.  Calpumius,  but  the  eye  of  the  scribe  (if  the 
reading  is  correct)  was  probably  misled  by  the 
names  in  the  years  immediately  before.  On  the 
other  hand  ViJerius  Blaximus  (i.  3)  is  wrongly 
quoted  from  the  printed  text  as  giving  the  same 
pranomen.  The  pansage  in  which  the  name  occun 
is  in  reality  no  part  of  Valerius  Blaximus,  but  a 
piece  of  the  abstract  of  Julius  Paris  inserted  in 
the  text  (X  eleven  MSS.  of  Valerius  which  the 
writer  has  examined,  it  occun  only  in  one  (Mua. 
Brit  BwiL  209),  and  there  the  name  is  given 
/Meiwi  Calpumius,  as  it  is  given  by  Mai  in  his 
ediUon  of  Julius  Paris  (Script.  VtL  Nova  C4)IL 
UL  7).  Sigonius  says  rightly  (Fatti  Com.  p.  207): 
<<  Cassiodoms  prodit  oonsules  Cn.  Pisonem  .... 
epitoma  L.  Calpuraium  **  .  .  .  The  chance  of  an 
error  of  transcription  in  Julius  Paris  is  obrioudy 
leas  than  in  the  FomU  of  Cassiodoms;  and  even 
if  the  evidence  were  equal,  the  auUxnity  of  1  Blaoe. 
might  rightly  be  urged  as  decisive  in  such  a  case. 

Joaephus  omits  all  mention  of  the  letter  of 
*«  Lucius  "  in  his  account  of  Simon,  but  gives  one 
very  simikr  in  oontenu  (AtU.  xiv.  8,  §  5),  as  written 
OB  the  motion  of  Lueim  Valeriua  in  the  ninth 
(nineteenth)  year  of  Hyrcanus  II.;  and  unless  the 
two  letters  and  the  two  missions  which  led  to  them 
were  purposely  assimilated,  which  is  not  wholly 
improbable,  it  must  be  supposed  that  he  has  been 
guilty  of  a  strange  oversight  in  removing  the  inci- 
dent from  its  proper  pUce.  B.  F.  W. 

LU'CIUS  (Ao^itiof:  LMCtiM),  a  kinsman  fw 
feUow-trtbesman  of  St  Paul  (Rom.  xv.  21),  by 
whom  he  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  ordained 
bishop  of  the  church  of  Cenchreie,  from  whence  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  (Apo$L  Omtt. 
rii.  46).  He  is  thought  by  soma  to  be  t^e  same 
with  Lucius  of  Cyrene.    (See  the  foUowing  arti. 

•le.) 

LU'OIUS  OP  OYRBOiB  (/io^Kios  6  Kuprr 
votof  )•  Lucius,  thus  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
•Is  aty  —  the  capital  of  a  Greek  cok>ny  in  Northern 
ifrica,  and  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  Jewish 
vnhabitants  —  is  ftnt  mentionad  in  the  N.  T.  in 
lompany  with  Barnabas,  Simeon  called  Niger, 
ifanaen,  ami  Saul,  who  are  described  as  prophets 
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and  teaeben  of  the  chmeh  at  Antiodi  (Acta  si&.  Ij 
These  honored  disciples  having,  while  engaged  k 
the  office  of  common  worship,  reoeired  command- 
ment  from  the  Holy  Ghost  to  set  apart  BM«^*fiw 
and  Saul  for  the  special  aerriee  of  God,  proeeeded. 
after  foating  and  pnyer,  to  iaj  their  huda  upon 
them.  This  is  the  first  recorded  instance  of  a 
fbrmal  ordination  to  the  offioe  of  Evai^^elist,  bat  it 
eaoDot  be  supposed  that  so  solemn  a  coouniaBoii 
would  have  been  given  to  any  but  aoch  aa  bad 
themaelvea  been  ordained  to  the  miniatry  of  the 
Word,  and  we  may  therefore  aasume  that  Lndns 
and  his  companions  were  already  of  that  number. 
Whether  Lucius  waa  one  of  the  seventy  diKTTrff^, 
aa  stated  by  PMudo-Hippolytus,  is  quite  a  matter 
of  eoqjecture,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  be 
formed  one  of  the  congregation  to  whom  St  Peter 
pretched  on  the  day  of  Penteeost  (Acts  iL  10); 
and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  he  waa  one 
of  «tthemen  of  ()yreDe **  who,  beii^  <«scattend 
abroad  upon  the  peraeeutioo  that  aroee  about  Ste- 
phen,*' went  to  Antioeh  preaehing  the  Lord  J« 
(Acts  xi.  19,  20). 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Locioa  is  tfael 
man  of  St  Paul  mentioned  by  that  Apoatle  a 
ing  with  him  in  his  salutation  to  the  Bomao  bretb- 
reii  (Rom.  xri.  21).  There  is  certainly  no  snfficient 
reason  for  regarding  him  aa  identical  with  St  Lake 
the  Evangelist,  though  this  opinion  waa  apparently 
hekl  by  Oigen  (tn  loco),  and  is  supported  by  Cai- 
met,  as  well  as  by  Wetstein,  wlio  adduces  in  con- 
firmation of  it  the  foot  reported  by  Herodotus 
(iU.  121),  that  the  Cyreniana  had  throngboot 
Greece  a  high  reputatfon  as  physidana.  &t  it 
must  be  obwn'ed  that  the  names  are  dearly  dia- 
tiuct  The  mtasianary  companion  of  St  Paul  waa 
not  Lucius,  but  Luoaa,  or  Lucanua,  **tbe  beloved 
physician,"  who,  though  named  in  three  different 
Epistles  (Col.  n.  14;  2  Tim.  h.  11;  Phikm.  S4), 
is  never  reforred  to  as  a  relation.  Again,  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  St  Luke,  who  suppresses  bis 
own  name  as  the  companion  of  St  P^ulf  would 
have  mentioned  himaelf  aa  one  among  the  moic 
distinguished  prophets  and  teaeben  at  Antioeb. 
Olshauseu,  indeed,  aaserts  confidently  that  the  no* 
tion  of  St  Luke  and  Lucius  being  this  same  penon 
has  nothing  whatever  to  support  it  (CUrk*s  TktoL 
Lib.  Ir.  613).  In  the  Apotto&cal  OmtHimAmt, 
vii.  46,  it  is  stated  that  St  Paul  eonseented 
Lndus  bishop  of  CenchrasB.  Difierent  traditions 
make  Lucius  the  first  bishop  of  Cyrene  and  of 
Laodicea  in  Syria.  £>  H — B. 

LUD  (T)b :  AovS;  [Eaek.  xxrii.  10,  xxx.  5, 
Avdo/:]  Lud  [Lydia,  LsdU,  Xftfi]),  the  fourth 
name  in  the  list  of  the  children  of  Shem  (Gen.  i. 
22:  oomp.  1  Chr.  i.  17),  that  of  a  person  or  tribe, 
or  both,  descended  from  him.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Lud  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Lydians 
(Jos.  AnL  i.  6,  §  4),  and  thus  represented  by  the 
Lydus  of  their  mythkal  period  (Herod,  i.  7).  The 
Sbemite  character  of  their  manners,  and  the  strong 
orientalism  of  the  art  of  the  Lydian  kingdom  durii^ 
its  latest  period  and  after  the  Persian  eonquMt,  but 
before  the  predominance  of  Greek  art  in  Asw  Minor 
favor  this  idea;  but,  on  the  other  baud,  the  Egyp- 
tian monumenta  show  us  in  the  18th,  14tb,  and 
16th  eenturiea  b.  c.  a  powerful  people  called  Botd 
or  LuDSV,  probably  seated  near  Mesopotamk.  u»4 
apparently  north  of  Pyestine,  wtiom  some,  bow 
ever,  make  the  Assyrians.  We  may  pMbaps  ean 
jecttim  that  the  Lydians  flnt  Mrtablished  tbeas 
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•M  mmt  PuloUna.  and  tftdwBnii  ipmd  b —  , 

itUiiior;  UiB  ooeupienot  the  old  i-t  of  th.  of  tb«  king  of  Egjpt,  ttd  thoBfore  it  nndJ  «wn 
.^  btiiiK  dalrejed  oc  i«mo™d  bj  Uu  A-jft1«ii..  '  prol«blB,jw™l/ocK,  tlut  tlui  UiintU  L«llni«« 
Far  i^uoliou  wbtUat  tbe  1*1  [I»  IitL  W,  lnl«ad«d.  Ewkial,  in  ttw  cIam[4ioD  ^  Tyrajt 
SkTnrti    10  in  6]  otLodiiD  lienUomd  bj  ipeiki  thu.  erf  LQd:"Po^  Md  L»d  ««1  Fhnt 


tba  inphsl*  b*  of  thill  alMk  M  Ih*  Uiinll*  Udlm 
of  Gml  I.,  m  tba  Dut  uticl*.  ^  8-  F. 

LtniiM  (n''Ti^.  Qo>-<.i8,  H^T^.  i 

Cb.  i.  11   \pbA.  Mmtg  wlite,  Pilnt] :  AovSwfft: 
£wjui|,  ft  Uiznita  paopit  or  triba.     From  tbair 
poaUoii  at  Ihi  hod  of  U»  lift  of  (Jis  Himutv, 
B  proUble  that  tbe  Ludim  wen  aBtUad  la  tha  m 
it  Eastfi,  perfaopi  tortber  thu  uij  otlur  liizni 
IrilM.    Lad  utd  tbe  Ludlm  tm  mmtioiwd  in  four 

I IT—  of  tbe  propbati.    It  is  important  to  aicer- 

itin,^  pwll^  «lwtlur  the  Uixnute  Ludim  or 
tb*  Sbonita  Lud  be  TaloTed  to  In  aaoh  of  thue 
pHMga.     Iniah  meotiooi  »Tuihi*h,  Pui,  and 
Lud,  that  dnw  tbe  bow  (ni^  ''^T^X  Tubal, 
ud  Jano,  tbe  ilia  a&t  itf "  (Li*l  IB).     Hen  the 
spnnion  ia  the  plural,  "tbat  draw  the  bow  " 
{itmiaUet  tagiUan,  Vulg-),  ""J  leferoDlj  to  Lud, 
tod  tbenfora  not  ooniwct  it  with  oue  or  both  rf  the 
Btam  prueding.     A  sompuiKm  with  tbe  athm 
tbne  pe«a)(H,  In  all  which  Pbut  ia  meattooed  im- 
DBdiBlelj  befora  or  after  Lud  oc  the  Ladao,  malus 
it  ataooat  eertaiii  that  the  LXX.  nullDS,  I'hut, 
•oM,  for  Pol,  a  word  not  occuning  Id  anj  olber 
paai^i,  ia  the  tnw  oob,  sitnordiuaiT  aa  li  the 
Oaaga  from  "^V^   ^   UiHrix-     [Fui-]     J' 
miah,  Id  apeiiking  of  Pbanoh  Neoho'i  armj,  mi 
mentioo  of  "  Cuah  and  Phut  that  hoodie  the  bt 
^;  and  tbe  Ludim  that  baodla  [and]  bend 
bow  "  ■  (iln-  9).    Here  tbe  Ludim  are  aaaodatod 


in  tbinearmj.thjmeDof  war;  buoklcr  H^t)) 
and  bebuat  bung  tbej  up  in  thaa;  tbaj  act  tblua 
adoDing"  (niii- 10).  In  thia  place  Lud  might 
aeam  lo  maui  tbe  ShemiM  Lud,  eapedallj  if  tbg 
latter  be  conneeled  with  Lydia;  but  the  lasoedation 
with  Phut  raudan  it  aa  Ukelj  that  Ibo  nalioii  oi 
couDli?  la  tbat  of  the  African  Ludim.  In  Um 
propbocj  ugainit  Gog  a  aimibir  pasaage  ooccn: 
"PBi^Cuah,and  Phut  (A.  V.  "Ubja")wil* 
[the  armj  of  Gog] ;  all  of  tham  [with]  book- 
la  (Ijq)  and  hdmef  (laviii.  6).  It  aeaoM 
'  that  there  were  Peisan  maROaitgi  at 
.  the  prophet  periupi,  if  apaaJdng  of  a 
nmota  fiiiure  pviod,  uaiiig  their  name  lod  tbat  of 
other  well-known  merctnarita  in  a  general  amak 
The  aaKidation  of  i'enia  and  Lud  in  the  fonuw 
paaaaga  koea  tbercfbre  aameHhatof  it*  weight.  In 
of  the  propheoiw  tgainat  Egjpt  Lud  ia  thua 
itiouad  among  the  lupporte  of  that  oounLrj: 
u  And  tba  tword  ahall  come  upon  Miziaim,  and 
gnat  pain  shall  be  in  Cuah,  at  the  blling  of  the 
■kin  In  Mliraim,  and  thej  ihall  take  awaj  bar 
multitude  (njSDn),^  ud  ba  foundstiona  ihaA 
be  brokco  down.  C'uih,  and  Phut,  and  Lad,  and 
an  the  mingled  people  (3^$),  and  Chub,  and  tbe 
chiMitm  of  the  buid  of  tbe  'corenant,  ahall  fUl  ij 
i(b  tliem  "  (in.  i,  fi).  Here  Lad  la 
anodatad  with  Cuah  and  Phut,  aa  though  an  A&i> 
uatioa.    The   £reh,  whom  ws  hare  called 


a^liUoa  RsBD  be  "Idac  than  tt 
Blbl^  and  aUD  Bi  lUuitndni  Cnh 
Tba  la«(  two  art  JpohflD  of  u  tundllo 


of  T  jra  ia  thla  piophaoj  of  & 


r.  Burgon.     Thtj  probablj  di 


gnHlDD  "  ih«i  handle"  an  pmiaetij  appro  ij 
wMa.  Thai  Uia  Ludlm  ihould  tvaTa  bean  arcb-  \C 
aaa,  and  ippanmtlr  umad  with  a  1od|  bo«  tliat  It 
wa>  KruDg  wlUi  ttaa  aid  or  ttaa  (bat  bj  Uodlni  ij 
(nt^  ^P"*^).  >•  nolfrworthj,  itoca  th*  it- 


can  ooIt  IdMid^  tb*  PtilUi 
IT  inbabl;  ionluAt  mitiin  of 


I  Imwnanofwhicb,  pD^te,  ai 
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••■iiigfed  people"  ratho:  than « Btnmgen,**  apiMr 
10  lui?e  been  an  Arab  population  of  the  Sinaitio 
peninaiJa,  perfaapa  including  Arab  or  half-Arab 
tribei  of  the  Egyptian  dflwrt  to  the  eait  of  the  Nile. 
Chub  is  a  name  nowhere  elae  occurring,  wliieh  pv- 
iiapa  shoold  be  reed  Lub,  for  the  oounti7  or  nation 
oftheLubim.  [Chub;  Lubim.]  The  ** children 
of  tlie  land  of  the  ooveoant"  may  be  some  league 
of  tribes,  as  probably  were  the  Mine  Bows  of  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions;  or  Uie  expression  may  mean 
nations  or  tribes  allied  with  E^ypt,  as  though  a 
general  designation  for  the  rest  of  its  supporters 
besides  those  specified.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  this 
passsge,  althoi^  Lod  is  placed  among  (he  dose 
allies  or  supporters  of  Egypt,  yet  it  fi>llows  African 
nations,  and  is  followed  by  a  nation  or  tribe  at  least 
partly  inhabiting  Asia,  although  possibly  abo  partly 
inhabiting  Africa. 

Then  can  ho  no  doubt  that  but  one  nation  is 
intended  in  these  paaaages,  and  it  seems  that  thus 
Cur  the  preponderance  oi  evidence  is  in  fiavor  of  the 
Blizrute  Ludim.     There  are  no  indications  in  the 
Bible  known  to  be  positire  of  mercenary  or  sUied 
troops  in  the  Egyptian  armies,  except  of  Africans, 
and  perhi^  of  tribes  bordering  Egypt  on  the  east. 
We  have  still  to  inquire  how  the  evidence  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments  and  of  profane  history  may 
sAct  our  supposition.     From  the  former  we  learn 
that  several  foreign  nations  contributed  allies  or 
mercenaries  to  the  Egyptian  armicB.     Among  them 
we  identify  the  Kebu  with  the  Lubim,  and  the 
Sharyatajia  with  the  Cherethim,  who  also  served 
in  David's  army.     The  latter  were  probably  from 
the  coast  of  Palestine,  although  they  may  have 
been  drawn  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  army  from 
an  insular  portion  of  the  same  people.    The  rest  of 
these  foreign  troops  seem  to  have  been  of  African 
na^na,  but  this  is  not  certain.     The  evidence  of 
the  monuments  reaches  no  lower  than  the  time  of 
the  Bubastite  line.    There  is  a  single  foreign  con- 
temporary inscribed  record  on  one  of  the  colossi  of 
the  temple  of  Aboo-Simbel  in  Nubia,  recording  the 
passage  of  Greek  mercenaries  of  a  Psammetichus, 
probdbly  the  first  (Wilkinson,  Modem  Egypt  and 
ThebUy  ii.  329 ).«    From  the  Greek  writers,  who 
give  us  information  from  the  time  of  Psammetichus 
I.  downwBida,  we  learn  that  Ionian,  Carian,  and 
itber  Greek    mercenaries    formed   an  important 
element  in  the  Egyptian  army  in  all  times  when  the 
country  was  independent,  from  the  reign  of  that 
king  until  the  final  conquest  by  Ochus.     These 
meroenaries  were  even  settled  in  Egypt  by  Pfeam- 
tietiehus.     There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  mention 
.f  them  in  the  Bible,  excepting  they  be  intended  by 
Lud  and  the  Ludim  in  the  passages  that  have  been 
eonsidered .    It  must  be  recollected  that  it  is  rei^ 
sonable  to  connect  the  Shemite  Lud  with  the  Lydi- 
ans,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  prophets  by  whom 
Ijiid   and  the  Ludim  are  mentioned,  the  Lydian 
kingdom  generally  or  always  included  the  more 
western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  so  that  the  terms  Lud 
and  Ludim  might  well  apply  to  the  Ionian  and 
Carian   meroenaries  drawn  from   this  territory.^ 
We  must  therefore  hesitate  before  absolutely  con- 
s^iditig  th«it  this  important  portion  of  the  Egyp- 
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tian  meroenanei  is  not  menihned  in  the 
upon  ^t^prtmAfada  erldenee  that  tlM  onlj- 
which  codd  stand  for  it  wouU  seen,  to  be  tint  of 
an  African  natkm.  R.  S.  P. 

LU'HITH,  THB  A80EKT  OF  (nb^ 

irrribn,  in  Isaiah;  and  so  alsr  in  tlM  Kri  or 
corrected  tnt  of  Jerenuah,  attboogh  there  the  o>%- 

inal  text  has  DTTbn,  t.e.  hal-Lnhdth:  ^  aa4- 

Bnris  AevffO;  in  Jeremiah,  'AA^,^'  Alex.  AAmp#, 
[FA.«  AA«0:]  ofoeiisiff  LuUk\  a  phoe  in  Uoah\ 
apparently  the  ascent  to  a  ssnctnary  or  holy  spot 
on  an  eminence.  It  occurs  only  in  Is.  xr.  5,  and 
the  parallel  passage  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  hy  It  is 
mentioned  with  Zoar  and  UoROSADf ,  but  wfaethcr 
because  they  wen  loedly  connected,  or  became 
they  were  all  sanctJiarifs,  is  doubtfuL  In  the  days 
of  Eussbius  and  Jerome  ( Onoauufaooa,  •'Luith  '*) 
it  wss  still  known,  and  stood  between  Arcopobi 
(Rabbath-lloab)  and  Zoar,  the  latter  being  prob- 
ably at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Ktrah.  11. 
de  Sauley  {Voyagt,  U.  19,  and  Map,  sheet  9) 
places  it  at «« Kharbet-Noodhin; "  but  this  is  north 
of  Areopolis,  and  cannot  be  said  to  lie  between  ii 
and  Zoar,  whether  we  take  Zoar  on  the  esst  or  itm 
west  side  of  the  sea.  The  writer  is  not  awaie  that 
any  one  else  hss  attempted  to  identify  the  pkoe. 

The  signification  of  the  name  hal-Lnhith  must 
remain  doubtful.  As  a  Hebrew  word  it  ngnifieB 
'<made  of  boards  or  posts**  (Gee.  Thts.  p.  74S); 
but  why  assume  that  a  Moabite  spot  should  have 
a  H^rew  name?  By  the  Syriac  interpreters  it  is 
rendered  **  paved  with  flagstones  *'  (Eichhom,  AUg 
BibHothek,  i,  845,  87S).  In  the  Taigums  (Psenifo. 
/on.  and  Jettu.  on  Num.  xxL  16,  and  Jonathtm  au 
Is.  XV.  1)  Ijechaiath  is  given  as  the  equivalent  of 
Ar-Moab.  This  may  contain  an  aUiuion  to  Lo- 
ehith;  or  it  may  point  to  the  use  of  a  term  meaning 
*<Jaw**  for  certain  emmenoes,  not  only  in  the  case 
of  the  Lehi  of  Samson,  but  also  elsewhere.  (Siee 
Michaelis,  <St^  No.  1307;  but, on  the  other  hand, 
BuxtorC;  Lex.  Rnbb.  1134.)  It  is  probably,  like 
Akbabbim,  the  name  of  the  ascent,  and  not  of  aLy 
town  at  the  summit,  ss  in  that  case  the  wofd 
would  appear  as  Luhithah,  with  the  partide  of 
motion  added.  G. 

LUKB.  The  name  Luke  (Aowros:  [iMcm])^ 
is  an  abbreviated  form  of  Uidanus  or  of  IjodHus 
(Meyer)  It  is  not  to  be  oonfoundn!  with  Lndns 
(Acts  xiii.  1:  Bom.  xri.  21),  which  lelorgs  to  a  dif> 
ferent  person.  The  name  Luke  occurs  three  times 
in  the  New  Testament  (CoL  iv.  14;  2  Tmi.  iv.  11; 
Phikm.  24),  and  probably  in  all  three,  the  third 
Evangelist  is  the  person  spoken  of.  To  the  Coloa- 
aians  he  is  described  as  **  the  beloved  physician,** 
probably  because  he  had  been  known  to  them  in  that 
faculty.  Timothy  needs  no  additional  ntark  for 
identifieation ;  to  him  the  words  are,  **  only  Luke  is 
with  me.**  To  Philemon  Luke  sends  his  salutation 
in  conmion  with  other  *<  feUow-laborers  **  of  St 
Paul.  As  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Luke  of  these  passages  is  the  author  of  the  Acts  oi 
the  Apostles  as  well  as  of  the  Gospel  which  been  his 
name,  it  is  natural  to  seek  in  the  former  book  lor 


a  The  kader  of  these  meroniaries  is  called  la  the 
iDseriptlon  **  Psammatichns,  son  of  Theoeles ;  ^  which 
tjymt^  m  the  adoption  of  an  Egyptian  name,  the  do> 
seiHfiatKMi  of  these  Greeks  in  Egypt. 

b  Any  Indications  of  an  alUaooe  with  I^dla  under 
AbmsIji  ara  insuilciant  to  VBDdar  it  probable  thai  even 


then  Ljdiaas  fought  in  ttie  Egyptian  aimy,  and  ttmv 

no  light  on  the  earlier  rslalions  of  the 

I^dlaQS. 

c  The  LXX.  follow  the  CMA  lather 
as  they  freqnantty  do  alaawhen 
drffaiilr  artloto  of  the  Hebnw. 


than  ttelh 
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inem  of  that  oonpadkin  with  SL  Paul  whioh 
paataget  lisaiiie  to  exist;  tod  although  the 
name  of  St.  Luke  does  not  occur  in  the  Acts,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  under  the  pronoun  **  we" 
leversl  referenoes  to  the  Evangelist  are  to  be  added 
to  the  three  places  just  quoted. 

Combining  the  traditional  elemeot  with  the 
Seriptml,  the  uncertain  with  the  certain,  we  are 
able  to  trace  the  following  dim  outline  of  the 
Evangelist's  life.  He  was  bom  at  Antioch  in  Syria 
(Eosebius,  ffitL  iii.  4);  in  what  condition  of  life 
is  unoertain.  That  hie  was  taught  the  science  of 
BBedidne  does  not  prove  that  he  was  of  higher  birth 
than  the  rest  of  the  disciples;  medicine  in  its  earlier 
and  ruder  state  was  sometimes  practiced  even  by  a 
riave.  The  well-known  tradition  that  Luke  was 
also  a  painter,  and  of  no  mean  skill,  rests  on  the 
authority  of  Nicephorus  (ii.  43),  of  the  Menology 
of  the  Emperor  Basil,  drawn  up  in  980,  and  of 
other  late  writers;  but  none  of  them  are  of  his- 
torical authority,  and  the  Acts  and  Epistles  are 
wholly  silent  upon  a  point  so  likely  to  be  mentioned. 
He  was  not  bom  a  Jew,  for  he  is  not  reckoned 
among  them  »*  of  the  circumcision "  by  St  Paul 
(eomp.  CoL  iv.  11  with  ver.  14).  If  this  be  not 
thought  occlusive,  nothing  can  be  aigued  from 
the  Greek  idioms  in  his  style,  for  be  might  be  a 
Hellenist  Jew,  nor  firom  the  Gentile  tendency  of  his 
Gospd,  for  this  it  would  shan  with  the  inspired 
writings  of  St  Paul,  a  Pharisee  brought  up  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  llie  date  of  his  conversion  is 
nnoertaun.  He  was  not  indeed  "an  eye>witne8s 
and  minister  of  the  word  from  the  beginning" 
(Luke  i.  2),  or  he  would  have  rested  his  claim  as 
sn  Evangelist  upon  that  ground.  Still  he  may  have 
been  converted  by  the  Lord  Himself,  some  time  be- 
fore his  departure;  and  the  statement  of  Epiphauius 
{ConL  IIcBr.  11.  11)  and  others,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  seventy  disciples,  has  nothing  very  improb- 
able in  it;  whilst  that  which  Theopbykict  adopts 
(on  Luke  zziv.),  that  he  was  one  fi  the  two  who 
journeyed  to  Emmaus  with  the  risen  Redeemer, 
has  found  modem  defenders.  TertuUian  assumes 
that  the  conversion  of  Luke  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
Paul  —  M  Lucas  non  apostolus,  sed  apostolicus;  non 
r,  sed  diflcipolus,  utique  magistro  minor, 
tanto  posterior  quanto  posterioris  Apostoli 
sectator,  Pauli  sine  dubio  **  (Adv.  Marcion.  iv.  S) ; 
and  the  balance  of  probability  is  on  this  side. 

The  first  ray  of  historiod  light  feUs  on  the 
Evangelist  when  he  Joins  St  Paul  at  IVoas,  and 
shares  his  journey  into  Macedonia.  The  sudden 
tfansition  to  the  first  person  plural  in  Acts  xri.  10 
is  most  naturally  explained,  after  all  the  objections 
that  have  been  urged,  by  supposing  that  Luke,  the 
writer  of  the  Acts,  formed  one  of  St  Paul's  com- 
pany from  this  point  His  conversion  had  .taken 
olace  before,  since  he  silently  assumes  his  place 
iroong  the  great  Apostle's  foUowers  without  any 
aint  that  this  was  his  first  admission  to  the  knowt 
eoge  and  ministry  of  dirist  He  may  have  found 
his  way  to  Troas  to  preach  the  Gospiel,  sent  pos- 
sibly by  St  Paul  himself.  As  fer  as  Plulippi  the 
Evangelist  Journeyed  with  the  Apostle.  The  r»- 
somption  of  the  third  person  on  Paul's  departure 
from  that  plaoe  (xviL  1)  wonU  show  that  Luke  was 
DOW  left  behind.  During  the  rest  :^f  8t  Paul's 
second  missionary  Journey  wo  heat  of  Luke  no 
more.  But  on  the  third  Jooraey  the  same  indica- 
tion reminds  us  that  Luke  is  agsJn  of  the  company 
a.  5),  having  Joined  it  apparently  at  PhiUppi, 
be  had  been  kft.    With  tht  Apostle  he 
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pawed  ttiroagh  Miletus,  T^re,  and  Oesarsato  Jen- 
salem  (xx.  6,  xxi.  18).  Between  the  two  visits  ot 
Paul  to  Philippi  seven  years  had  elapeed  (a.  d.  51 
to  A.  D.  58),  which  the  Evangelist  may  have  spent 
in  Philippi  and  its  neighborhood,  preaehing  ths 
GospeL 

There  renudns  one  passage,  which,  if  it  refen  to 
St  Luke,  must  bekmg  to  Uiis  period.  ^  >ye  have 
sent  with  him  "  {u  s.  Titus)  <*  the  brother  whose 
praise  is  in  the  gospel  throughout  all  the  churches  '* 
(2  0)r.  viii.  18).  The  subscription  of  the  epistla 
sets  out  that  it  was  **  written  from  Philippi,  &  dtj 
of  Macedonia,  by  Titus  a$id  Lueai,*^  and  it  is  an 
old  opinion  that  Luke  was  the  companion  of  Titus, 
although  he  is  not  named  in  the  body  of  the  epist2t. 
If  this  be  so,  we  are  to  suppose  that  during  th|i 
** three  months"  of  Paul's  sojourn  at  Philipid 
(Acts  XX.  8)  Luke  was  sent  fh>m  that  place  to 
Corinth  on  this  errand ;  and  the  words  •*  whoss 
praise  is  in  the  (joepel  throughout  all  the  churches  " 
enaUe  us  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  activity  during 
the  interval  in  which  he  has  not  been  otherwise 
mentioned.  It  is  needlees  to  add  that  the  praise 
lay  in  the  activity  with  which  he  preached  the 
Goepd,  and  not,  as  Jerome  understands  the  passage, 
in  his  being  the  author  of  a  written  gospel  **  Lu' 
CSS  .  .  .  scripsit  Evangelium  de  quo  idem  Paulus 
*  Misimus,  inquit,  cum  illo  fhttrem,  ctgus  laus  est  in 
Evangelic  per  omnes  ecdesias  * "  (Jh  Viiia  Jli,  e.  7). 

He  again  i^peaiB  in  the  company  of  Paul  in  the 
memorable  journey  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  1).  He 
remained  at  his  side  during  his  first  imprisonment 
(0)1.  iv.  14;  Philem.  24);  and  if  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  was 
written  during  the  second  imprisonment,  then  the 
testimony  of  that  epistle  (iv.  11)  shows  that  he 
continued  faithfld  to  the  Apostle  to  the  end  of  bis 
afflictions. 

After  the  death  of  St  Pisul,  the  acts  of  his  fidth- 
tal  companion  are  hopeless^  obscure  to  us.  In  the 
well-known  passage  of  Epiphauius  (oohL  Bear.  li. 
11,  rol.  ii.  464,  b  Dindorf  s  recent  edition),  we 
find  that  **  receiving  the  commission  to  preach  the 
(Sospel,  [Luke]  preaches  fint  in  Dalmatia  and 
GkOlia,  in  Italy  and  Blaoedonia,  but  first  in  Gallia, 
as  Paul  himsdf  says  of  some  of  his  companions,  in 
his  epistles,  *■  Crfceiu  m  OcdUa,*  for  we  are  not  to 
read  *  in  Gnlntia  *  as  some  mistakenly  think,  bal 
>  in  GaUia:  "  But  there  seems  to  be  as  little 
authority  for  this  account  of  St  Luke's  ministry 
as  there  is  for  the  readhig  GalHn  in  2  Tfan.  iv.  10. 
How  scanty  are  the  data,  and  how  vague  the  re- 
sults, the  reader  may  find  by  referring  to  the  ^cfri 
Sanctorum^  October,  vol.  viil.,  in  the  recent  Drus- 
lels  edition.  It  is,  as  perhaps  the  EvangeUst  wishes 
it  to  tM:  we  only  know  him  whilst  he  stands  by 
the  side  of  his  bek>ved  Pftul;  when  the  master 
departs  the  history  of  the  follower  beeomes  eoa* 
ftision  and  feble.  As  to  the  age  and  death  of  the 
Evangelist  there  is  the  utmost  micertainty.  II 
seems  probable  that  he  died  in  advanced  life;  but 
whether  he  suflbred  martyrdom  or  died  a  natural 
death;  whether  Bithynia  or  Achaia,  or  some  other 
country,  witneesed  his  end,  it  is  fanpoasiblB  to  de- 
termine amidst  contrsdictory  voices.  Thai  he  dieil 
a  martyr,  between  A.  D.  75  and  A.  D.  100.  wonU 
seem  tc  »ave  the  bahmce  of  suflhiges  in  Its  fevor. 
It  Is  enough  for  us,  so  fer  as  regards  the  Gospel  of 
St  Luke,  to  know  that  the  writer  was  the  tried 
and  constant  friend  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  shared 
his  labon,  and  was  not  driien  fhwn  his  stfe  b} 

w.  r. 
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Meribed,  bj  the  general  coiuent  of  aneieDt  ChriiteD- 
doiDf  to  "  the  bdoved  physician/*  Luke,  the  friend 
and  companion  of  the  Apoetle  Paul.  In  the  well- 
known  Muratorian  fragment  (see  voL  ii.  p.  948)  we 
find  **  Tertio  evangeUi  libnim  aecundam  Laoam. 
Lucas  iste  medicos  post  asoensam  ChrisH  cum  eom 
Paulus,  quasi  ut  Juris  studiosum  secundum  ad- 
Bumsisset,  nomine  suo  ez  opinione  conseripsit. 
Dominum  tamen  neo  ipse  vfdit  in  carne.  Bt  idem 
pront  assequi  potuit  Ita  et  ab  natiritate  Johannis 
Indpit  dicers.**  (Hece  Credner*s  ivstoratbn  of  the 
tet  is  foUowed;  see  his  Getchiehtt  dts  N,  T, 
KamoH^  p.  163,  $  76;  oomp.  Kouth*s  EeU^ma^ 
foL  It.)  The  citations  of  Justin  Martyr  from  the 
Goq)d  narraUve  show  an  acquaintance  with  and 
■seof  St.  Luke*s  account  (see  Kirchbofer,  C2«e/2efi- 
iommluHff^  p.  18S,  for  the  passages).  Irenseus  (oofit 
Hem-,  iii.  1)  says  that  <*  Luke,  the  follower  of  Paul, 
proserved  in  a  book  the  Gospel  which  that  Apostle 
preached.'*  The  same  writer  affords  (ili.  U)  an 
Account  of  the  contents  of  the  Gospel,  which  proves 
that  in  the  book  preserred  to  us  we  possess  the 
same  which  he  knew.  Eusebins  (iii.  4)  speaks 
without  doubting,  of  the  two  books,  the  Gospel  end 
the  Acts,  as  the  work  of  St.  Luke.  Both  be  and 
Jerome  (Catal.  ScripL  £ccL  c.  7)  mention  the 
opinion  that  when  St.  Paul  uses  the  words  "  ac- 
cording to  my  Gospel  **  it  is  to  the  work  of  St. 
Luke  that  he  refers;  both  mention  that  St.  Luke 
derived  his  knowledge  of  divine  things,  not  from 
Paul  only,  but  from  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  with 
whom  (says  Eusehius)  he  had  active  intercourse. 
Although  St.  Paul's  words  refer  In  all  probability 
to  no  written  Gospel  at  all,  but  to  the  substance 
of  his  own  inspired  preaching,  the  error  is  im- 
portant, as  showing  how  strong  was  the  opinion  in 
ancient  times  that  Paul  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  writing  of  the  third  Gospel. 

It  has  been  rtiown  already  [Gospels,  vol.  Ii.  p. 
049  f.]  that  the  Gospels  were  in  use  as  one  col- 
lection, and  were  spoken  of  undoubtingly  as  the 
work  of  those  whose  names  they  bear,  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  century.  But  as  regards  the 
genuineness  of  St.  Luke  any  discussion  is  entangled 
with  a  somewhat  difficult  question,  nomdy,  what 
b  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  we  possess  to  thst 
which  was  used  by  the  heretic  Morcion  ?  The  case 
may  be  briefly  stated. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  onnounced  SBlvatl<m 
o  Jew  and  Gentile,  through  Him  who  was  bom  a 
ew,  of  the  seed  of  David.  The  two  sides  of  this 
uict  produced  very  early  two  opposite  tendencies 
in  the  Church.  One  party  thought  of  Christ  as 
the  Messiah  of  the  Jews ;  the  other  as  the  Redeemer 
of  the  human  race.  The  Ibrmer  viewed  the  Lord 
as  the  Messiah  of  Jewish  iNvpheoy  and  tradition ; 
tbs  other  as  the  revealer  of  a  doctrine  wholly  new, 
b  which  atonement  and  salvation  and  enlighten- 
Dsnt  wereofl<*red  to  men  for  the  first  time.  Mareion 
of  Sinope,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century,  expressed  strongly  the  tendency 
opposed  to  Judaism,  llie  scheme  of  redempUon, 
so  Ml  of  divine  compassion  and  love,  was  adopted 
by  him,  though  in  a  perverted  form,  with  his  whole 
The  aspersions  on  his  sincerity  are  thrown 
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out  In  the  kxise  rhetoric  of  controversy,  aod  m  li 
be  received  with  something  more  thsn  cootkD 
The  heathen  world,  into  the  discord  of  which  Ibt 
music  of  that  messsge  had  never  come,  appeantf 
to  him  ■■  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and  of  Satan 
So  far  Mareion  ami  his  opponents  would  go  to- 
gether. But  how  does  Mareion  deal  with  the 
0.  T.  ?  He  views  it,  not  as  a  preparatioo  for  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  bat  as  something  hostile  id 
spirit  to  the  GospeL  In  God,  as  reve&d  in  the 
0.  T.,  he  saw  only  a  being  jealous  and  cmd.  Hm 
heretic  Cerdo  taught  that  the  just  and  severe  God 
of  the  Law  and  ^e  Prophets  was  not  the  same  ■■ 
the  mercifol  Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Tbm 
diudism  Mareion  carried  further,  and  bkuphemousiy 
argued  that  the  God  of  the  O.  T.  was  represented 
as  doing  evil  and  ddighting  in  strife,  as  rqpenting 
of  his  decrees  and  inconsistent  with  Himsdf.* 
This  divorcement  of  the  N.  T.  ftxnn  the  Old  was 
at  tlie  root  of  Mardon's  doctrine.  In  his  strange 
system  the  God  of  the  O.  T.  was  a  lower  being,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Arifuovpy6Sf  enpiged 
in  a  constant  conflict  with  matter  ("TKti)*  0**^ 
which  he  did  not  gidn  a  complete  victory.  But 
the  holy  and  eternal  God,  perfect  in  goodness  ODd 
love,  comes  not  in  contact  with  matter,  and  creates 
only  what  is  like  to  and  cognate  with  himself.  In 
the  O.  T.  we  see  the  **  Demiuigus;  '*  the  historj 
of  redemption  is  the  history  of  the  operatioD  of  the 
true  God.  Thus  much  it  is  necessary  to  state  as 
bearing  upon  what  folbws:  the  life  and  doctrine 
of  Mareion  have  received  a  much  foUer  duddotioii 
from  Neander,  Kircfienffeaefitchte,  vol.  ii.;  Anti' 
gnoetihts^  and  Ihigmenyttchichtt ;  and  from  Yolk- 
mar,  f>nt  Hvnvgilittm  Marcumi^  p.  25.  The  data 
in  older  writers  are  found  in  Uie  Apology  of  Jostin 
Martyr,  hi  Tertullian  against  Blarcion  i.-T.;  in 
Ireneus,  i.  ch.  27 ;  and  Epiphanius,  ffcer.  zlii. 

For  the  present  purpose  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
a  teacher,  determined  as  Mareion  was  to  sever  the 
connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
wouM  approach  tbe  Gospel  history  with  strong 
pnjudioes,  and  would  be  unable  to  accept  as  it 
stands  tbe  written  narrative  of  any  of  the  three 
Evangelists,  so  lor  as  it  admitted  allusions  to  the 
Old  Testament  as  tbe  soil  and  root  of  the  New.  It 
is  clear,  m  fiict,  that  he  regarded  Paul  as  the  onlj 
Apostle  who  had  remained  faithi\]l  to  his  calling. 
He  admitted  the  Epistles  of  St  Pkul,  and  a  GoepsI 
which  he  regarded  as  Pauline,  and  rejected  the  rest 
of  the  N.  T.,  not  from  any  idea  that  the  books 
were  not  genuine,  but  because  they  were,  as  he 
alleged,  the  genuine  works  of  men  who  were  not 
fiiithful  teachers  of  the  (jospd  they  had  received. 

But  what  was  the  Gospel  which  Mareion  used  ? 
Tbe  ancient  testimony  is  very  strong  on  this  point; 
it  was  the  Gospel  of  St  Ltdce,  altefcd  to  suit  his 
peculiar  tenets.  **  Et  super  baee,'*  says  Irensras, 
"  id  quod  est  secundum  I^csm  Evongelium  dr- 
cumcidens,  et  omnia  qnse  sunt  de  generatione 
Domini  conseripta  auferens,  et  de  doctiinft  ser- 
monam  Domini  multa  auferens,  in  quibus  roonife»> 
tissime  conditorem  ht^us  nniversitatis  suum  Potrem 
confitens  Dominus  conscriptus  est;  semetipeum  esse 
verociorero  quam  sunt  hi,  qui  Evongelium  trsdi- 
denmt  apostoU,  suasit  discipolis  sttis;  nou  Evoug^ 


a  **  Oerdon  antem  .  Uocoit  sum  qui  a  legs  et 
propketis  annuntiatas  dtDeus,  non  esse  patrem  Domini 
Bostri  Christi  Jesu.  Hnne  enim  oognosci,  ilium  antem 
gnofari ;  et  aJteram  quidein  Josture,  altemm  autem 

ei  Mareion  Poottens 


odampllavtt  doctrlnam,  Iznpudoiate  blasptasmaDS 
qui  a  l^e  et  prophstis  annnntlatai  est  Deoa ; 
feetorem  et  beUomm  eooeufrisoentem  «t  laconsttui 
quoque  sententla,  et  oontrarinm  siU  Ipsnm  dlssi 
<b«MMS,l.  37,Hl«ada,p.966,8«lBsen*sei.i. 
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Bam  sed  pwticnlam  EviuigeUi  tradeni  eii.  SiipQiicr 
BUt«Ri  et  apostoli  Pfttili  B^istolas  abieidit.  aufrtvus 
qiuBCuiiique  maiiifeste  dicta  sunt  ab  aposfcolo  de  eo 
Deo,  ({ui  mundum  fecit,  quoniam  hio  Pater  Domini 
DOitri  Jesu  Christi,  et  qtueconique  ex  propheticia 
inamafaDa  i^poatolua  docait,  pnenunUaniibua  ad- 
vcntiun  Domini  **  {eont  ffoBr,  L  zxvii.  2).  <*  Laoam 
fkktiir  Maicion  elegpine,'*  mju  TertuUian,  *•  quera 
aderet**  (cont  Mnrc  It.  S;  oomp.  Orifpen,  ooftf. 
Cetom,  ii.  27;  Epiphaniua,  Beer,  zlii.  11;  The- 
pdoni,  SatreL  Fab.  L  34).  Maroion,  howerer,  did 
not  ascribe  to  Luke  by  name  the  Goapel  thns  oor- 
rapted  (Tert  conL  Marc.  iv.  6),  calling  il  amply 
tiie  Goqiel  of  Christ. 

From  ihne  paowgca  the  opinion  thai  Mardon 
farmed  fisr  himaelf  a  Goapel,  on  the  principle  of 
rejecting  all  thai  savored  of  Judaism  in  an  edsting 
oarraiive,  and  that  he  leleeted  the  Gospel  of  Si. 
Lake  as  needing  the  least  altemtion,  seems  to  have 
been  held  nniversaUy  in  the  Church,  until  Semkr 
started  a  doubt,  the  proliflc  seed  of  a  large  ooo- 
tiovcny;  from  the  whole  result  of  which,  however, 
the  cause  of  truth  has  little  to  regret.  His  opinion 
was  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  and  that  used  by 
Uarcion  were  drawn  from  one  and  the  same  originid 
source^  neither  being  altered  from  the  other.  He 
thinks  that  Tertollian  erred  from  want  of  historical 
knowledge.  The  diarge  of  Epiphanius,  of  omia- 
sioua  in  Mareion^s  Goi^,  he  mMta  by  the  fret  of 
Tertullian's  silence.  Griesbach,  about  the  same 
time,  east  doubt  upon  the  raottved  opinion.  Cjch* 
horn  applied  his  theory  of  an  "  original  Gospel  ** 
[see  article  Gospels,  voL  ii.  p.  945  f.]  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  maintained  that  the  Fathen  had  mistaken 
the  short  and  unadulterated  Gospel  used  by  Maicion 
far  an  abridgment  of  St.  Luke,  whereas  it  was 
probftbly  more  near  the  '* original  Gospel"  than 
St.  Luke.  Hahn  has  more  recently  shown,  in  an 
elaborate  work,  that  there  were  sufficient  motives, 
of  a  doctrinal  kind,  to  induce  Marcion  to  wish  to 
get  rid  of  parts  of  Si.  Luke's  Gospel;  and  he 
refutea  Eichhom's  reasoning  on  several  passages 
wliich  he  had  misundentood  from  n^lecting  Ter- 
tulliaii's  testimony.  He  has  the  merit,  admitted  on 
all  bands,  of  being  the  first  to  collect  the  data  for 
\  restoraiton  of  Mareion's  text  in  a  satisfiictory 
manner,  and  of  tracing  out  in  detail  the  bearing  of 
his  doctrines  on  particuhu*  portions  of  it.  Many 
were  disposed  to  regard  Hahn*s  work  as  conclusive; 
and  certainly  most  of  its  results  are  still  undia- 
turbed.  Ritsehl,  however,  took  the  other  side,  and 
heU  that  Marcion  only  used  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 
hi  an  older  and  more  primitive  form,  and  that  what 
jre  charged  against  the  former  as  omissions  are 
sAen  interpolations  in  the  latter.  A  controversy, 
in  which  Baor,  Hilgenfeld,  and  Yolkmar  took 
part,  has  resulted  in  the  confirmation,  by  an  over- 
powering weight  of  argument,  of  the  oU  opinion 
that  Mansion  corrupted  the  Gospel  of  Luke  for  his 
own  purposes.  Volkmar,  whose  woric  contains 
the  best  account  of  the  whole  oontrovmy,  sweeps 
away,  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  ever,  the  opinion  of 
Ritsehl  and  Baur  thai  Mareion  quoted  the  **  origi- 
nal Gospel  of  Luke,"  as  well  as  the  later  view  of 
Baor,  for  which  then  is  really  not  a  partide  of 
sridenoe,  that  the  Gospel  had  passed  through  the 
hands  of  two  anthon  or  editors,  the  former  with 
itroDg  indinaiiona  against  Judaism,  a  sealous  fol- 

«  *  The  liistaiy  of  this  oontrovsny  Is  highly  In- 
tiaetfve.  for  a  good  aoeoont  of  It,  ms  Blask*s  SitU. 
M  dte  li.  T.  {  tt.    It  should  be  noted  thai  Baw, 
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lower  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  latter  with  leanings  ta 
Judaism  and  against  the  Gnostics  I  He  oonsldeifr 
the  Goqiel  of  St  Luke,  as  we  now  possess  it,  to  be  in 
all  its  general  fieatures  that  which  Mareion  found 
ready  to  his  hand,  and  which  for  doctrinal  reasons 
he  abridged  and  altered.  In  certain  passages,  in- 
deed, he  considers  that  the  Gospel  used  by  &£tfcioo, 
as  dted  by  Tertullian  and  Epiphanins,  may  be 
employed  to  correct  our  present  text.  But  this  ii 
only  putting  the  copy  used  by  Maicion  on  the  foo^ 
ing  of  an  oldtf  MS.  \The  passages  wliich  be  coih 
siden  to  have  certainly  suiibred  alteration  sitMS 
Mareion's  time  are  only  these:  Li«ke  z.  21  (^^a* 
ptffrm  4cal  i^ofioKoyovf»M)j  92  (jcal  M^U  iyim 
rls  iartp  6  war^p  cl  /a^  6  ul6s,  4cal  rls  iiffp  i 
vlht  c2  fiii  6  irarrip  4cal  f  iiuf  fio6\fiTai  it.  r.  K)^ 
si.  2  (8^t  ^fuy  rh  Sryioy  irr^vftd  aov),  zii.  J8  {tf 
hnr^piyf  ipw\aKp)f  xvU.  2  (supply  «|  fi^  ^cn^9f 
4^  JCT.A.),  xriil.  19  {fiii  fi9  \4yt  kyaB6r  th 
4cruf  h(y9Bht  6  irofr^p  6  ip  rots  o^payots).  In 
all  these  pbces  the  deviations  are  such  as  may  be 
found  to  exist  between  diflerent  MSS.  A  new 
witness  as  to  the  last,  which  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, appean  in  Hippolytus,  RefuUUio  Hare^ 
siMm,  p.  3d4,  Oxford  edition,  liiiere  the  W  ^ 
\4yrr9  kyoBiv  appears.  See,  on  all  these  pas- 
sa^^  Tischendorf  a  Urttk  Tuiatneni,  ed.  vii.,  and 
critical  notes.  Of  four  other  places  Volkmar  speaks 
more  doubtfully,  as  having  been  disturbed,  but 
posdUy  before  Mareiou  (ri.  17,  zU.  38,  zvii.  12, 
xziii.  2). 

From  this  controversy  we  gain  the  following 
result:  Marcion  was  in  the  height  of  his  actirity 
about  A.  D.  138,  soon  after  which  Justin  Martyr 
wrote  his  Apology;  and  he  had  probably  i^veo 
forth  his  Gospel  some  years  before,  i.  e.  about  a.  d. 
130.  At  the  time  when  he  composed  it  he  found 
the  Gospel  of  St.  I^ke  so  for  diffiised  and  accepted 
that  he  based  his  own  Gospd  upon  it,  altering  and 
omitting.  Therefore  we  may  assume  that,  about 
A.  D.  120,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  which  we  possess 
was  in  use,  and  was  fomillarly  known.  The  theory 
that  it  was  composed  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
the  2d  century  is  thus  overthrown;  and  there  ii 
no  positive  evidence  of  any  kind  to  set  against 
the  harmonious  assertion  of  ail  the  ancient  Chureh 
that  this  Gospel  is  the  genuine  production  of  St 
Luke. 

(On  St.  Luke's  Gospel  in  its  relation  to  Marcion, 
see,  besides  the  fathen  quoted  above,  Hahn,  D<t» 
EwingeUum  Marcwntf  Konigsbeig,  1823;  01*' 
hausen,  EcAiheU  der  vier  kanon.  EvanfftUaif 
Konigsberg,  1823 ;  Ritsehl,  Da$  EvanotUum  Mar* 
darn,  etc.,  TUbingen,  1846,  with  his  letractatioQ 
in  TkeoL  Jakrb.  1861;  Baur,  Krii,  Un:trmtdm%- 
gen  iiber  d.  kanoiu  Evanytlien^  Tttbii^n,  1847} 
Uilgenfeld,  Krit,  UnlmtMchwngtn,  etc,  Hails,  1800| 
Volkmar,  D(i$  EvangtUum  MarcUmt,  lisipaili 
1852;  Bishop  Thiriwall's  IntrodueHiM  to  achlekr- 
macher  on  SL  Luke;  De  Wette,  LehHnaek  [d 
hitL  kriL  EmL  in]  d,  N,  71,  Berlin,  1848  [6« 
Ansg,  von  Messner  q.  Lfinemann,  1860;  see  | 
70  ff.].  These  are  but  a  part  of  the  writen  who 
have  touched  the  subjeot.  The  work  of  Volkmar 
is  the  most  oompceheosive  and  thorough;  and, 
though  some  of  his  views  cannot  be  adopted,  hs 
has  satisfrctorily  proved  thai  our  (xospel  of  St. 
LuIm  existed  before  the  time  of  Maroion.a) 


to  resist  the  aigomsots  of  Tdlkmar,  In 
MarkustvangeHmn  (1861),  p.  191  ff,  sssenttolly 
fled  his  sarllsr  view  of  the  letoHoa  jf  Manlon's 


his 
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II.  DaU  of  the  GotpU  of  Luke,  ~  We  have 
Mao  that  thii  Gaipel  waa  in  use  b«fore  the  year 
ISU.  From  internal  evidence  the  date  can  be  more 
nearly  fixed.  From  Acts  1. 1,  it  is  clear  that  it  wai 
written  before  the  Acte  of  the  Apoitlei.  The  latest 
time  actually  mentioned  in  the  Acts  is  the  term  of 
two  years  during  which  Paul  dwelt  at  Rome  "  in 
his  own  hired  house,  and  received  all  that  came  in 
onto  him  **  (xxviii.  30,  81).  The  writer,  who  has 
tracked  the  footsteps  of  Paul  hitherto  with  such 
exactness,  lea>'es  him  here  abruptly,  without  making 
known  the  result  of  his  appeal  to  Caesar,  or  the 
woriu  in  which  he  engaged  afterwards.  No  other 
motive  for  this  silence  can  be  suggested  than  that 
the  writer,  at  the  time  when  he  published  the  Acts, 
had  no  more  to  teQ;  and  in  that  case  the  book  of 
the  Acts  was  completed  about  the  end  of  the  second 
year  of  St  Paul*s  imprisonment,  that  is,  about 
A.  D.  68  ( Wieseier,  Olshausen,  Alford }.  How  much 
eariier  the  Gospel,  described  as  «*  the  former  trea- 
tise" (Acts  i.  1),  may  have  been  written  is  uncer- 
tsin.  But  Dean  Alford  {PivUyomena)  remarks 
that  the  words  imply  some  considerable  interval 
between  the  two  productions.  The  opinion  of  the 
youngv  Thiersch  {Ckriitian  Churchy  p.  148,  Car^ 
lyle's  translation)  thus  becomes  very  probable,  that 
it  was  written  at  Cosarea  during  St.  Paul's  im- 
prisonment there,  a.  d.  58-60.  The  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  was  probably  written  about  the  same 
time;  and  neither  Evangelist  appears  to  ha\-e  used 
the  other,  although  both  made  use  of  that  form  of 
•rsl  teaching  which  the  Apostles  had  gradually  come 
to  empk>y.  [Gospelb.]  It  is  painful  to  remark 
how  the  opinions  of  many  commentatore,  who  re- 
fuse to  fix  the  date  of  this  Gospel  earlier  than  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  have  been  influenced  by 
the  determination  that  nothhig  like  prophecy  shall 
be  found  in  it  Believing  that  our  l^ord  did  really 
prophesy  that  event,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  he- 
ueving  that  an  Evangelist  reported  the  prophecy 
before  it  was  flilfilled  (see  Meyer's  Commentaryy 
Introduction). 

III.  Place  tohere  the  Ootpel  wat  vmtten,  —  If 
the  time  has  been  rightly  indicated,  the  place  would 
be  C!flesamu  Other  suppositions  are  —  that  it  was 
composed  in  Achaia  and  the  region  of  Boeotia 
(Jerome),  in  Alexandria  (Syriac  version),  in  Rome 
(Ewald,  etc.),  in  Achaia  and  Macedonia  (Hilgen- 
feld;,  and  Asia  Minor  (Kostiin).  It  is  hnpossible 
to  verify  these  traditions  and  coi^ectures. 

IV.  Origin  of  the  GotpeL  —  The  prefiice,  con- 
tained in  the  four  first  verses  of  the  Go8i)el,  describes 
the  olject  of  its  writer.  **  Forasmuch  as  many  have 
taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order  a  dechuvtlon 
of  those  things  which  are  most  surely  believed 
among  us,  even  as  they  delivered  them  unto  us, 
which  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word ;  it  seemed  good  to  me  also, 
having  had  perfect  understanding  of  all  things  fix)m 
the  very  first,  to  write  unto  thee  in  order,  most 
exoellent  Theophilus,  that  thou  mightest  know  the 
esrtabty  of  those  things  wherein  thou  hast  been 

Dstructed."  Here  are  several  facts  to  be  observed. 
There  were  many  narratives  of  the  life  of  our  Lord 
enrrent  at  the  early  time  when  Luke  wrote  his 
(3ospel.  The  word  "  many  '*  cannot  apply  to  Blat- 
thew  and  Mark,  because  it  must  at  any  rate  include 

psl  to  that  of  Luks.  Zeller  sad  BitMhl  soon  altar 
soniiletaly  surrendered  their  foimer  positions  {Tke<d. 
JaAr*.  liMl,  pp  887,838  ff.).  The  whole  qoastlon  had 
however  kng  before  been  vsallj  settled,  and  the  ae- 
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mors  than  two,  and  beeause  it  is  impBed  tbil 
former  laboren  leave  something  still  to  do.  matS 
that  the  writer  will  supersede  or  supplemMit  thoa 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  The  ground  of  filneas 
for  the  task  St  Luke  pboes  in  his  having  eareAiny 
followed  out  the  whole  course  of  events  from  the 
beginning.  He  does  not  claim  the  character  of  an 
eye> witness  torn  the  first;  but  possibly  be  may 
have  been  a  witness  of  some  part  of  our  Loi\l*s 
doings  (see  above  Lckb,  Life). 

The  ancient  opinion,  that  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel 
under  the  influence  of  Paul,  rests  on  the  aathority 
of  trenseus,  TertuUiaa,  Origen,  and'Euaebins.  Tlie 
two  first  assert  that  we  lutve  in  Luke  the  (aoepd 
preached  by  Paul  (Iren.  eonL  Hmr.  ill.  1;  Tert 
ooiU,  Mare,  iv.  5);  Origen  calb  it  "the  Goepel 
quoted  by  Paul,'*  alluding  to  Rom.  tt.  16  (Enaeb. 
JK.  HitL  vi.  S5);  and  Eusebius  refers  Paul's  wonia, 
•«  according  to  my  Gospel  *'  (S  Tim.  ii.  8),  to  that 
of  Luke  (A\  ffiei.  iii.  4),  in  which  Jerome  ooncon 
{De  Hr.  JIL  7).  The  huiguage  of  the  prefim  is 
against  the  notion  of  any  excluaive  influeuee  of  St 
Paul*  The  E>-aiigelist,  a  man  on  whom  the  Spirit 
of  Qod  was,  made  the  history  of  the  Saviour^s  life 
the  sultject  of  research,  and  with  materials  so  ob- 
tained wrote,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  that 
was  upon  him.  the  history  now  before  ns.  Tlie 
four  verses  oould  not  have  been  put  at  the  head  of 
a  history  composed  under  the  exclusive  guidance 
of  Paul  or  of  any  one  Apostle,  and  as  liUle  oouU 
they  have  introduced  a  goepel  simply  communicated 
by  another.  Yet  if  we  eompare  St  Paul's  aoooont 
of  the  institution  of  the  lord's  Supper  (1  Cor.  xi 
93*S5)  with  that  in  St  Luke's  Gospel  (xxii.  19, 
90),  none  will  think  the  verbal  similarity  could  be 
accidental.  A  less  obvious  parallel  between  1  Cor. 
XV.  8  and  Luke  ixiv.  26,  27,  more  of  thought  than 
of  expression,  tends  the  same  way.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  St.  Luke,  seeking  information  from  every 
quarter,  sought  it  from  the  preaching  of  his  beloved 
master,  St  Paul ;  and  the  Apostle  in  his  turn  em- 
pfoyed  the  knowledge  acquired  fh>m  other  sources 
by  his  disciple.  Thus  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle, 
founded  on  the  same  body  of  facts,  and  the  same 
arrangement  of  them  as  the  rest  of  the  Apostles 
used,  became  assimikted  especially  to  that  which 
St  Luke  set  fbrth  in  his  narrative.  This  does  not 
detract  fh>m  the  worth  of  either.  The  preaching 
and  the  (Sospel  proceeded  each  fkom  an  injured 
man ;  for  it  Is  certain  that  Luke,  employed  as  he 
was  by  Paul,  ooukl  have  been  no  exception  in  that 
plentiful  eflfhsion  of  the  Holy  Ghoet  to  which  Pan! 
himself  bears  witness.  That  the  teaching  of  two 
men  so  linked  together  (see  LirK)  should  have  be* 
oome  more  and  more  assimilated  is  just  what  would 
be  expected.  But  the  influence  whs  mutual,  and 
not  one-sided;  and  Luke  still  claims  with  right 
the  position  of  an  hidependent  inquirer  into  hi»- 
toric  fiusts. 

Upon  the  question  whether  Luke  made  use  of  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  no  opinion  given 
here  oould  be  conclusive.  [GIosfbu,  vol.  ti.  p. 
044.]  Each  reader  should  examine  it  fbr  himself, 
with  the  aid  of  a  Greek  Harmony.  It  is  probabie 
that  Matthew  and  Luke  wrote  independently,  and 
about  the  same  time.  Some  of  their  oolncidenees 
arise  from  their  both  incorporating  the  oral  tesek* 
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ing  of  llio  ApoitiM,  and  otben,  il  nmj  be,  from 
their  oommon  me  of  written  doenmentt,  such  as 
■ra  binted  at  in  Lake  i.  1.  As  regards  St  Mark, 
iooie  regard  his  Goepel  as  the  oldest  New  Testa- 
ment writing,  wbikt  others  infer,  from  apparent 
abbreriations  (Mark  t  IS,  zii.  18),  from  insertions 
of  matter  from  other  places  (Mark  iv.  10-34,  ix 
39-48),  and  from  the  mode  in  wliieh  additional 
inflbirmation  is  introdnoed — now  with  a  seeming 
oonneetion  with  Matthew  and  now  with  Luke  — 
that  Maric*s  GtmpA  is  the  last,  and  has  been  fituned 
upon  the  other  two  (Dt  Wette,  Einlntung,  §  94). 
The  result  of  this  controTersj  should  be  to  inspire 
diatrost  of  all  such  seeming  proo&,  which  conduct 
diflbent  critics  to  exactly  opposite  results. 

V.  Pwrpoufor  which  the  Goq)tl  toat  written.  — 
Hm  Evangelist  professes  to  write  that  Theophilus 
u  might  know  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein 
he  had  been  instructed  "  (i.  4).  Who  was  this 
Theophilus?  Some  have  supposed  that  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant name,  applicable  not  to  one  man,  but  to 
any  amans  Did;  but  the  addition  of  Kp^ritrros^  a 
tenn  of  honor  which  would  be  used  towaids  a  man 
of  station,  or  sometimes  (see  passages  m  Kuiool 
and  Wetstein)  towards  a  personal  friend,  seems 
against  this.  He  was,  then,  an  existing  person. 
Coi\jeeture  has  been  wildly  busy  in  endeavoring  to 
identify  him  with  some  person  known  to  history. 
Soma  indications  are  given  in  the  (Sospel  about 
him,  and  beyond  them  we  do  not  propose  to  go. 
He  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  Palatine,  for  Uie 
Evangelist  minutely  describes  the  position  of  places 
wiiieh  to  such  a  one  would  be  well  known.  It  is 
so  with  Capernaum  (iv.  31),  Nazareth  (i.  26), 
Arimathea  (xxiii.  61),  the  country  of  the  Grada- 
renes  (viiL  96),  the  distance  of  Mount  Olivet  and 
Emmaus  from  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  18;  Luke  xxiv. 
13).  If  pfaMes  in  England  —say  Bristol,  and  Ox- 
ford, and  Hampstead  —  wen  mentioned  in  this 
earefo]  minute  way,  it  would  be  a  foir  inference 
that  the  writer  meant  his  work  for  other  than 
English  readers. 

By  the  same  test  he  probably  was  not  a  Mace- 
dcmian  (Acts  xvL  IS),  nor  an  Athenian  (Acts  xvii. 
21),  nor  a  Cretan  (Acts  xxrii.  8,  IS).  But  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  an  inhabitant 
jf  Rome,  is  probable  from  nmilar  data.  In  tracing 
St  PauPs  journey  to  Rome,  places  which  an  Italian 
might  be  supposed  not  to  Icnow  are  described  min- 
ut^y  (Acts  xxvii.  8,  12,  16);  but  when  he  comes 
to  Sicily  and  Italy  this  is  neglected.  Syracuse  and 
lUi^um,  even  the  more  obscure  PuteoU,  and  Appii 
Forum  and  the  Three  Tavens,  are  mentioned  as  to 
one  likely  to  know  them.  (For  other  theories  see 
Marshes  MiehaeUs,  voL  iii.  part  1.  p.  236;  Kuinol's 
Prolegomena^  and  Winer*8  ReaUob,  art.  Theophilus. ) 
All  that  emerges  firom  this  argument  is,  that  the 
person  for  whom  Luke  wrote  in  the  first  instance 
was  a  (^entile  reader.  We  must  admit,  but  with 
great  eaution,  on  account  of  the  abuses  to  which 
the  notion  has  led,  that  there  are  trsces  in  the 
(joapel  of  a  leailing  towards  Gentile  rather  than 
Jewbh  converts.  The  genealogy  of  Jesus  is  traced 
to  Adam,  not  flnom  Abraham;  so  as  to  connect 
Him  with  the  whde  humsn  race,  and  not  merely 
with  the  Jews.  Luke  describes  the  mission  of  the 
Ssfenty,  wfaieh  nomber  has  been  usually  supposed 
to  be  typical  of  all  nations;  as  twelie,  the  number 
of  the  Apostles,  represents  the  Jews  and  then*  twelve 
tribes.  As  eaoh  Ckwpel  has  within  eertain  limits 
its  own  eharaelsr  and  mode  of  tnatment,  we  shaU 
Moogniae  with  dahsBsen  thai  *«  St.  Luke  ba«  the 
JOT 
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peenliar  power  of  exhibiting  with  great  clc 
of  concepUon  and  truth  (especially  in  the  long  ae- 
count  of  Christ's  journey,  firom  ix.  51  to  xriii.  34), 
not  so  much  the  discourses  of  Jesus  as  his  conver- 
sations, with  all  the  incidents  that  gave  rise  to 
them,  with  the  remarks  of  those  who  were  present, 
and  with  the  final  results.*' 

On  the  supposed  "  doctrinal  tendency  "  of  the 
(xospel,  however,  much  has  been  writtoi  which  it 
is  painful  to  dwell  on,  but  easy  to  refote.  Some 
have  endeavored  to  see  in  this  dirine  book  an  at- 
tempt to  engrsft  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  on  the 
Jewish  representations  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  elevate 
the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  of  which  Paul 
was  the  most  prominent  preacher,  over  the  Judaiz- 
ing  tendencies,  and  to  put  St  Paul  higher  than 
the  twelve  Apostles !  (See  Zeller,  Apoet. ;  Baur, 
Kanon.  Kvang. ;  and  Hilgenfeld.)  How  two  im- 
partial historical  narratives,  the  (xoepel  and  the 
Acts,  could  have  been  taken  for  two  tracts  written 
for  polemieol  and  personal  ends,  is  to  aii  FjigUsh 
mind  hardly  conceivable.  Even  its  supportere  found 
that  the  inspired  author  had  carried  out  his  pur- 
pose so  badly,  that  they  were  forc«id  to  tissume  that 
a  second  auUior  or  editor  had  altered  the  work  with 
a  riew  to  work  np  together  Jewish  and  Pauline 
elements  into  hamionj  (Uaur,  Kcmon.  Evnng.  p. 
502).  Of  this  editing  and  renediting  there  is  no 
trace  whatever;  and  the  invention  of  the  second 
editor  is  a  gross  derice  to  cover  the  fulure  of  the 
first  hj-pothesis.  By  such  a  machinery,  it  will  be 
possible  to  prove  in  after  ages  that  Gibbon's  His- 
tory was  originally  a  plea  for  Christianity,  or  any 
similar  paradox. 

The  passages  which  are  supposed  to  bear  out 
this  "  Pauline  tendency,"  are  brought  together  by 
Hilgenfeld  with  great  care  {Evangtlien^  p.  230): 
but  Reuss  has  shown,  by  passsges  fit>m  St  Matthew 
which  have  the  same  **  tmdency  *'  against  the  Jews, 
how  brittle  such  an  argument  is,  and  has  left  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  two  Evangelists  wrote  facta 
and  not  theories,  and  dealt  with  those  foots  with. 
pure  historical  candor  (Reuss,  Histaire  de  la  Thi- 
ologie^  vol.  ii.  b.  ri.  ch.  6.).  Writing  to  a  (Sentile 
convert,  and  through  him  addressing  other  (^entiles, 
St  Luke  has  adapted  the  form  of  his  narrative  to 
their  needs;  but  not  a  trace  of  a  subjective  bias, 
not  a  vestige  of  a  personal  motive,  has  been  sufiered 
to  sully  the  inspired  page.  Had  the  influence  of- 
Paul  heea  the  exclusive  or  principal  source  of  this 
Gospel,  we  should  have  fbund  in  it  more  resemblance 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  which  contains  (v 
to  speak)  the  Gospel  of  St.  Paul 

y  I.  Langunge  and  ttyle  of  the  Goqtel*  —  It  has 
never  been  doubted  that  the  Evangdist  wrote  his 
(xospel  in  Greek.  Whilst  Hebnusms  are  frequent, 
classical  idioms  and  Greek  compound  words  abound. 
The  number  of  words  used  by  Luke  only  is  un- 
usually great,  and  many  <^  them  are  compound 
words  fbr  which  there  is  clsasical  authority  (see 
Dean  Alford's  valuable  Greek  TetL), 

Some  of  the  leadmg  peculiarities  of  style  are 
here  noted:  a  more  i^ute  examination  will  be 
found  in  Prof.  Daridson's  Introduelkin  to  H,  71 
(Bagster,  1848),  [and  in  his  new  work,  Introd,  to 
the  atmiy  of  the  N.  T.  (Lend.  1868),  ii.  56  AT., 
oomp.  p.  12  fF.] 

1.  The  very  frequent  use  of  iy^vero  in  Intro- 
ducing a  new  nanative  or  a  transition,  and  of 
iytvero  ip  r^  with  an  infinitive,  are  traoeabWte 
the  Bebnv. 
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I.  Hw  mne  maj  be  nid  of  the  frequent  nee  of 

wpiimf  anewwing  to  the  Hebrew  22* 

8.  fio/uKotf  used  dx  Umee  msteed  of  Uie  oiaal 
yfMift^un-us,  9oA  iwicr^s  used  ail  timea  for 
fm0$lt  BadaHoJiot,  en  caaes  of  a  prafaranoe  for 
iRnda  mora  intelligible  to  Greeka  or  Gentilea. 

4.  The  neater  participle  ia  uaed  frequently  for  a 
Biibatenti?e|  both  in  the  Goapd  and  the  Aeta. 

5.  The  infinitive  with  the  genitive  of  the  article, 
to  indicate  deaign  or  reault,  aa  hi  L  9,  ia  frequent 
In  both  booka. 

6.  The  frequent  uae  of  8^  ira/,  for  the  aake  of 
emphaab,  aa  in  iii.  9. 

7.  The  frequent  nae  of  xol  abrSs,  aa  b  L  17. 

8.  The  prqpoaition  iriw  ia  uaed  about  aeventj- 
five  timea  in  Goapd  and  Acta:  in  the  other  Qoapda 
laraly. 

9.  'ArwtCtiw  ia  uaed  eleven  timea  in  Goapd  and 
Acto;  daewhere  only  twice,  by  St  Paul  (2  Cor.). 

10.  El  9h  iiii  yt  »  uaed  five  timea  for  the  c/  8i 
li<^  of  Marie  and  John. 

II.  Ulruy  irp6f,  which  ia  frequent  in  St  Luke, 
m  need  daewhere  only  by  St  John:  AoXciv  irp6s, 
abo  frequent,  la  only  thrice  uaed  by  other  writen. 

la.  St  Luke  very  frequently  uaea  the  auxiliary 
verb  with  a  partidple  for  the  verb,  aa  in  v.  17,  i. 
90. 

13.  He  makea  remarkable  uae  of  verba  com- 
ponnded  with  9td  and  M» 

U.  Xiptf ,  very  frequent  in  Luke,  ii  only  uaed 
thrice  by  John,  and  not  at  all  by  Matthew  and 
Hark.  29trfipt  vetnipU^  vvrfipiow,  are  frequent 
with  Luke;  the  two  first  are  uaed  onoe  each  by 
John,  and  not  by  the  other  Evangdista. 

16.  The  aame  may  be  aaid  of  t{fciYY€\iCt<r6tu, 
once  in  Matthew,  and  not  at  all  in  Biark  and  John ; 
hToarp4^ty,  once  in  Mark,  not  in  other  Goepels; 
i^tffrdyat,  not  used  hi  the  other  three  Goapela; 
9i4pX9treatf  thirty-two  timea  hi  Luke*B  Goapd  and 
the  Acte,  and  only  twioe  each  in  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  John;  wapaypfiua  frequent  in  Luke,  and  only 
twice  daewhere,  in  Matthew. 

16.  The  worda  SfioBufiaZiyt  c^AajS^fi  itrfip,  aa 
a  form  of  addreaa  and  before  aubatantivea,  are  also 
eharaeteristio  of  Luke. 

17.  Some  Latin  worda  are  uaed  by  Luke :  Aryciiy 
(viii.  80),  Itivipiop  (z.  35),  aoMpiov  (ziz-  80), 

KoKmvia  (Acta  xvi.  12). 

On  comparing  the  Goapd  with  the  Acta  it  ia 
found  that  the  style  of  the  latter  ia  more  pure  and 
bee  from  Hebrew  idioma;  and  the  style  of  the  later 
portion  of  the  Acta  ia  more  pure  than  that  of  the 
former.  Where  Luke  uaed  the  materiala  he  derived 
from  others,  ord  or  written,  or  both,  his  style 
leflecta  the  Hebrew  idioma  of  them;  but  when  he 
eomea  to  aoenes  of  which  he  waa  an  eye-witness 
and  describes  entirdy  in  his  own  words,  theae  dis- 
appear. 

VIL  QfixOicUionifrom  the  Old  TutamenL  —  In 
the  dtationa  from  the  0.  T.,  of  the  piindpd  of 
which  the  foUowing  ia  a  liat,  there  are  plain  marks 
of  the  uae  of  the  S^tuagint  version:  — 
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Lnkevtt.  27. 
M    vlll.10. 
M    z.  27. 
M    zviU.  20. 
<i    ziz.  4ft. 
M    zx.  17. 


M 
U 


zz.42,48. 
zzil.  87. 
axiU.  4A. 


Mal.tlLL 
ia.vL9. 

]>e«t%L6;  ler.  dba. 
Xz.  ZX.12. 
Is.lvL7;  Jer.  viLU. 
Fa.  ezvtH.  22,  SS. 
Dant  xxT.  6. 
Pa.  ex.  1. 
Is.  1111.12. 
Fa.  xzzL  8* 


Lake  L  17. 

Mai.  It.  4,  8. 

u 

U.2&. 

Xx.ziU.2. 

t( 

U.24. 

Lev.  zU.  8. 

M 

Iii  4,6,6. 

Ia.  zl.  8,  4, 8. 

U 

It  4. 

DeatviU.8. 

SI 

It.  & 

Dent  Ti.  IS. 

a 

It.  10, 11. 

Pa.  xd.  11,12. 

■m 

It.  12. 

Dent  vl.  10. 

•H 

It.  18. 

Ia.lxLl.2. 

Ym.  InUgriiy  of  iht  Gotpel'^a^  Jni  t'Oe 
Chapten.  ~  Hie  Goapd  of  Luke  ia  quoted  b| 
Juatin  Martyr  and  by  Uie  authw  of  the  Clementine 
Homiliee.  Tlie  ailenoe  of  the  apostolic  fathera  only 
indicatea  that  it  waa  admitted  into  the  Oemon  aooBo- 
what  late,  which  waa  probably  the  caae.  The  reaolt 
of  the  Mardon  oontroveray  ia,  aa  we  have  aeen,  that 
onr  Goapd  waa  in  uae  before  a.  d.  120.  A  apedal 
queation,  however,  baa  been  ruaed  about  the  two 
first  chapters.  The  critical  history  of  theee  ia  beat 
drawn  out  perhapa  m  Meyer*a  note.  Hie  chief 
objection  againat  tliem  ia  fo  mded  on  the  garbled 
opoiing  of  Mardon'a  Goapel,  who  omita  the  two 
first  chapters,  and  connects  iii.  1  unmediatdy  with 
iv.  81.  (So  Tertullian,  **  Anno  qnintodecimo  prin- 
dpatua  Tiberiani  proponit  Deam  deaoendiaae  in 
dvitaiem  GalilieeB  Gaphamaum,"  conL  Mare.  iv. 
7.)  But  any  ol^ection  founded  on  this  would  apply 
to  the  third  chapter  aa  weD ;  and  the  hiatory  of  our 
Lord'a  childhood  seems  to  have  been  known  to  and 
quoted  by  Juatin  Martyr  (aee  Apology^  t  §  33,  and 
an  alludon,  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  100)  about  the  time 
of  Marcion.  There  ia  therefore  no  real  ground  for 
diaUnguiahing  between  the  two  fint  chi4>ten  and 
the  rest;  and  the  aigumenta  for  tlie  gennineneaa 
of  St  Luke^s  Goapd  apply  to  the  whole  inapired 
narrative  aa  we  now  posaeas  it  (aee  Meyer'a  note; 
also  Volkmar,  p.  130). 

IX.  ContenU  of  the  Goqtel.  —  This  (Soapd  con- 
tahia  —  1.  A  preface,  i.  1-4.  2.  An  account  of 
the  time  praceding  the  miniatry  of  Jeaua,  i.  5  to  ii. 
62.  3.  Sevoal  accounts  of  diacouraes  and  acta  of 
our  Lord,  common  to  Luke,  Matthew,  and  Mark, 
related  for  the  most  part  in  their  order,  and  be- 
longing to  Gapemaum  and  the  neighborhood,  iii.  1 
to  iz.  60.  4.  A  collection  of  dmilar  aeeounta,  re- 
ferring to  a  certain  journey  to  Jeruaalem,  most  of 
them  peculiar  to  Luke,  iz.  61  to  zriii.  14.  5.  An 
account  of  the  aufferinga,  death,  and  reaunecUwi 
of  Jeaua,  common  to  Li^e  with  the  other  Evange- 
liata,  excqpt  aa  to  aome  of  the  accounts  of  what 
took  place  after  the  reaurrection,  xviii  16  to  the 
end. 

Sources.  —  Worka  of  Ireneua  (ed.  Stieren); 
Juatin  Martyr  (ed.  Otto);  Tertullian,  Origen,  and 
Epiphanius  (ed.  Dindorf);  Hippolytua  (ed.  Miller); 
and  Euaebiua  (ed.  Yakdua);  Marah*a  Miekaelus 
De  Wette,  Evdeitmg;  Meyer,  KomtMntar  i  the 
woiksofHahn,  RitschI,  Baur,  and  Yolkmar,  quoted 
above;  Credner,  Kawm ;  Dean  AUbrd'a  Commum- 
tary;  Dictionariea  of  Winer  and  Hemg;  Con- 
mentaries  of  Kuinol,  Wetstdn,  and  others ;  Thiench, 
Church  HUtcry  (Eng.  Trana.);  Obhanaen,  £dk«. 
heU ;  Hug,  Ehddtmg ;  Weiase,  EvangelUnifirage ; 
Gnek  Teatament,  Tiachendorf^  ed.  vii.,  and  notaa 
there.  "  •  T. 

*  Hie  moat  important  wofki  %m  the  Goapd  of 
Lake  will  be  found  referred  to  b  the  additkn  to 
theait  (SoBFKL«ip.969fC  Otben  worthy  of  notiea 
an  the  foUowing.  Patriatie :  Origeo,  Bom^im 
aslant  in  Jerome*a  Latin  tranalaftkNi,  with  a  fow 
Gnak  fri^Emanta  (Mi^e*a  PatrsL  Grmem,  voL  sib 
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soil  1801-1910);  Eui^iii,  Comm.  (frigiMnts),  In 
ICigoe,  ibid.  ixiy.  52IMM)6;  Qyril  of  Alezaodria, 
Com$n,^  in  liigne,  ibUL  luii.  475-850,  Syriac  ▼«. 
Am  of  the  game,  more  oompleta,  edited  bj  R.  P. 
Smith,  Oxford,  1858,  4to,  and  tram,  by  him  into 
Engliah,  2  vola.  Ozf.  1850,  8vo;  Euthjmius  Ziga- 
bcDoa,  Cbmm.  m  IV.  Evangtiia^  ed.  a  F.  Mat- 
thid,  8  Tola.  lipa.  1798  (Migne,  vol.  ouix.); 
Theophjlaet,  0pp.  i.  967-498,  Veoet  1754  (Migne, 
toL  exziu.);  Arobroee,  Opp,  i.  1361-1544,  Par. 
1686;  Bede,  Work*^  ed.  Gilea,  ?ok.  z.,  zL,  Load. 
ijMd.  Sea  also  Coideriua,  CVUeiMfexa^intojMfijiM 
Grmoomm  Patrum  in  8,  Lnonfia,  AntT.  1628,  fol. ; 
moetaa.  Catena,  etc.  in  Mai's  ScripU.  VeL  Nova 
CoiL  ix.  626-720;  Cramer,  Catena  tn  8,  Luob  ti 
B.  Joamm  Ew.,  Ozon.  1841. 

Paving  by  the  commentaries  of  the  scholastic 
difinea,  and  others,  we  ftirther  note:  C  Segaar, 
Obn.  pkiL  U  theoL  in  Evang.  Iaiccb  Capp,  zi. 
[not  iz.  as  in  Winer  and  others]  priora^  Tr^j.  ad 
RhMk  1766;  Moms,  PfxtkdL  in  Lucm  Ev.,  lips. 
1795;  Yalclcenaer,  StUeta  a  SckoUt  ValckenarU  m 
IMfb,  quotdarn  N.  T.  ed,  E.  Waasenberghf  2  torn. 
Amst.  1815-18  (vol.  i.  Luke  and  Acts);  C.  W. 
Stein,  Comm.  en  dem  Ev.  d.  Luooi,  Halle,  1830; 
P.  A.  Bomemann.  SchoUa  in  Luob  Ev.,  Lipa. 
1830,  valuable  phikilogically;  James  Smith  of  Jor- 
danhiU,  Dim.  on  the  Life  and  Writingi  of  Bt, 
Luke,  in  his  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  SL  Patdy 
td  ed.  Lond.  1856,  pp.  1-^;  [N.  N.  Whiting,] 
The  Gotpel  according  to  Ltike,  trans,  from  the 
Greeks  on  the  Ba»i$  of  the  Common  English  Ver- 
BKNi,  with  Notes,  New  York  {Amer.  Bible  Union^ 
1860,  4to:  H.  Jacoby,  VUr  Beitrdge  sum  Ver- 
ttandmss  dtr  Rtden  des  Htrm  im  Ev.  d.  lAicaSy 
Nordhausen,  1863;  J.  J.  van  Oosterzee,  Das  Ev. 
naek  Lukas,  theoL-homiL  bearbeitetf  3«  Aud. 
BMefeld,  1867  (Tbeil  iiL  of  Lange's  Bibdwerk), 
Inns,  torn  2d  ed.  by  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  and  Rer. 
&  C.  Starback,  N.  T.  1866  (vol.  U.  of  Lange's 

OtWMI.)* 

More  popular  commentaries  are  those  of  James 
Thompson,  Expos.  Lectures  on  the  Gotpel  of  St. 
Luke,  8  vols.  Lond.  1849-51;  James  Ford,  The 
Gospel  of  SL  Luke  illustrated  from  Ancient  and 
Hodem  Authors^  Lond.  1851 ;  James  Foote,  Lec- 
tures on  the  Goq)el  according  to  St.  Luke,  3d  ed. 
2  vola.  Glaag.  1857;  James  Stark,  Comm.  on  the 
Gospel  accoiding  to  Luke,  2  vols.  Lond.  1866 
(doctrinal);  and  Van  Doren,  Suggestive  Comm.  on 
BL  Luke,  Amer.  reprint,  2  vols.  N.  Y.  1868. 

For  the  older  literature  relating  to  this  Gospel, 
sne  may  consult  the  well-known  bibliographical 
works  of  Ulienthal,  Walch,  Winer,  Danz,  and 
Oailing.  A. 

•  LUMP  OF  FIOS,  2  K.  zz.  7.    [Fig- 

K,C.] 
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LUAATlUb  (0^fXiyriaCo/ifyo<).    Tnis  wora  is 
'  twice  in  the  N.  r.    in  the  enumeration  of 


•  The  ground  fbr  this  suggBstloa,  besides  tiae  v»> 
amkahle  agreement  of  the  ancient  Tsnions  as  given 

«bov«,  is  Josh.  zviU.  18,  where  the  words  ^9*btj) 

nP/  shonM,  according  to  ordlnarx  usage,  be  ren- 
lered  <*  to  the  shoulder  of  Luaah ;  >*  the  oA,  which  Is 
Ihe  partiele  of  motion  In  Hebrew,  not  being  required 
tee,  as  it  la  tn  the  flnrner  part  of  the  same  verae. 
Other  names  are  found  both  with  and  without  a  sImUar 
lamination,  as  Jotbah,  Jotbathah;  Timnath,  Tlm- 
Vrtteh ;  Biblah,  Biblathah. 
— bably  djsttoet  places. 


Ifiati.  It.  24,  the  "  hinatics  * '  an  diitingnlshed  (hw 
the  demoniacs;  in  Matt  zvii.  15,  the  name  is  ap- 
plied to  a  boy  who  is  expressly  declared  to  have 
been  possessed.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
word  iteelf  refers  to  some  disease,  affecting  both  the 
body  and  the  mind,  which  might,  or  might  not,  be  a 
sign  of  posseesion  (see  on  this  subject  Demoniacs). 
By  the  deecripUon  of  Mark  iz.  17-26,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  this  disease  was  epilepsy  (see  Winer, 
Beako,  **  Beeessene;  *'  Trench,  On  the  Miracles, 
p.  863).  The  origin  of  the  name  (as  of  o-cAifimur^ 
and  aeXiip6fi\iiTos  in  earlier  Greek,  "  lunaticus  ** 
in  latin,  and  equivalent  words  in  modem  lan- 
guages; is  to  be  found  in  the  belief  that  diseases 
of  a  parozysmal  character  were  al^ted  by  the  lights 
or  by  the  chaiigea  of  the  moon.  A.  B. 

*  LUST,  not  restricted  formerly  to  one  passioii, 
but  any  strong  desire  or  inclination.  It  occurs  in 
the  A.  v.  in  ii»  narrower  and  the  wider  sense.   It 

isemptoyedtotiansIateOJpj,  Hnntt?,  njgtJ 
and  iiriBuida,  i^Soi^,  llpc{ir,  iriBos.  In  £z.  zt!  9 

S9.  (in  the  A.  V.  «*  lust  **)  denotes  stricUy  tht 
as  the  seat  of  the  desires.  The  meaning  vi 
**lust'*  as  a  verb  (found  siz  times  in  the  A.  V.) 
fluctuates  in  like  manner.  H. 

•  LUSTY,  Judg.  iii.  29,  archaic  for  "  stout," 
*«  vigorous  " ;  bat  in  the  marg.,  **  &t,"  as  the  A.  V . 

renders  19^  elsewhere,  ezcept  Is.  zzz.  23,  where 
it  is  >' plenteous."  H. 

LUZ  (Wb,  and  perhaps  Hplb,*  i.  e.  Luzah 
[almond'tree,  (tcs.:  see  bdow],  which  is  also  tht 
reading  of  the  Samar.  Codez  and  of  its  two  ver- 
sions: of  the  LXX.  and  Eusebius,  AouCd  and 
Aov^a;^  [Vat.  onoe  in  Josh,  zviii.  13  Kou(a'] 
and  the  Vulgate  Luzn).  The  uncertainty  which 
attends  the  name  attaches  in  a  greater  d^ree  to 
the  place  itself.  It  seems  impossible  to  discover 
with  precision  whether  Luz  and  Bethel  represent 
one  and  the  same  town  —  the  former  the  Canaanite, 
the  latter  the  Hebrew  name  —  ot  whether  they 
were  distinct  places,  though  in  close  prozimity. 
The  latter  is  the  natural  inferenoe  fivm  two  of  the 
passages  in  which  Luz  is  spoken  of.  Jacob  "  called 
the  name  of  the  place  Bethel,  but  the  name  of  the 
city  was  called  Luz  in  the  beginning  "  ((jcn.  zzviiL 
19):  as  if  the  spot  —  the  <*  certain  phioe"~oo 
which  he  had  **  Ughted,"  where  he  saw  his  vision 
and  erected  his  pilkr,  were  outside  the  walla  of  the 
Canaanite  town.  And  with  this  agree  the  tenm 
of  the  specification  of  the  common  boundary  of 
Ephraim  and  Bergamin.  It  ran  *'  from  Bethel  to 
Luz  "  (Josh.  zri.  2),  or  "  from  the  wilderness  of 
JBethaven  ...  to  Luz,  to  the  shoulder  of  Luzah 
southward,  that  is  Bethel"  (zviu.  13);  as  if  Bethel 
were  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
other  city  stood. 

Other  passages,  however,  seem  to  speak  of  the 

b  In  one  case  only  do  th«  LXX.  omit  the  tennloatton, 
namely,  In  Gen.  zzvttt.  19,  and  here  they  give  the 
name  as  Oulammaous,  OvAaf^ia4>v«  [so  In  many  MS8., 
but  Horn.  OvAdfiAoiJ^,  Alez.  OvAo^ui^iavc],  incorporating 

with  it  the  preceding  Hebrew  wont  UlAm,  D^^S,  af 
they  have  also  dona  In  the  case  of  Lalsh  (see  p.  1581, 
note  c).  The  eagerness  with  which  Jerome  attaeks 
this  monstrous  name  at  every  poeslble  >pportnMr  it 
▼ery  cuitoos  and  chaiaeliilstfte. 
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hro  Mideniieal  —  **Liiz  in  the  hndof  Ctnaan,  thttt 
k  Bethel  '*  (Gen.  xxzr.  6);  and  in  the  aoooont  of 
the  capture  of  Bethel,  after  the  oonqoert  of  the 
•onntry,  it  ia  laid  that  **  the  name  of  the  city  befon 
waa  Loz  "  (Judg.  i.  23).  Nor  ahouki  it  he  over- 
looked that,  in  the  raj  firat  notice  of  Abnun*i 
arrival  in  Canaan,  Bethel  ia  mentioned  without 
Lnz  (Gen.  zii  8,  riii.  3),  Jnat  aa  Lnz  ia  mentioned 
by  Jacob  without  Bethel  (zlriii.  3). 

Perhapa  there  never  waa  a  pmnt  on  which  the 
evidence  waa  ao  curioualy  contradictory.  In  the 
paanges  juat  quoted  we  find  Bethel  mentioned  in 
the  moat  express  manner  two  generationa  befors  the 
ooenrrenoe  of  the  event  which  gave  it  its  name; 
while  the  patriarch  to  whom  that  event  occurred, 
and  who  made  there  the  most  solemn  vow  of  his 
life,  in  recurring  to  that  very  circumstance,  eaDs 
the  place  by  its  heathen  name.  We  ftirther  find 
the  Israelite  name  attached,  before  the  oonqueat  of 
the  country  by  the  Isradites,  to  a  city  of  the  build- 
ing of  which  we  have  no  record,  and  which  city  is 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  Canaaiiitea. 

Tlie  oondusioo  of  the  writer  is  that  the  two 
places  were,  during  the  times  preceding  the  con- 
quest, distinct,  Luz  being  the  city  and  Bethel  the 
pillar  and  altar  of  Jacob :  that  after  the  destruction 
of  Loz  by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  the  town  of  Bethel 
arose:  that  the  close  proximity  of  the  two  was 
sufficient  to  account  for  their  being  taken  as  iden- 
tical in  cases  where  there  was  no  special  reason  for 
diaeriminating  them,  and  that  the  great  subsequent 
reputation  of  Bethel  will  account  for  the  occurrence 
of  its  name  in  Abram's  history  in  reference  to  a 
date  prior  to  its  existence,  as  well  as  in  the  records 
of  the  conquest. 

S.  When  the  original  Luz  was  destroyed,  through 
the  treachery  of  one  of  its  inhabitants,  the  man 
who  had  introduced  the  Israelites  into  the  town 
went  into  the  "land  of  the  Hittites'*  and  built  a 
dty,  which  he  named  after  the  former  one.  This 
city  was  standing  at  the  date  of  the  record  (Judg. 
i.  28).  But  its  situation,  aa  well  as  that  of  the 
'*  land  of  the  Hittites,*'  has  never  been  discovered 
since,  and  is  one  of  the  fevorite  puzzles  of  Scripture 
geographers.  Eusebius  {Onorn.  Aov^cC)  mentions 
a  place  of  the  name  as  standing  near  Shecbem, 
nine  (Jerome,  three)  miles  from  Neapolis  {Nablm). 
The  oi>jection  to  this  is  the  difficulty  of  placing  in 
central  Palestine,  and  at  that  period,  a  district  ex- 
clusively Hittite.  Some  have  imagined  it  to  be  in 
Cyprus,  as  if  Chittim  were  the  countey  of  the  Hit- 
tites ;  others  in  Arabia,  as  at  Lysa,  a  Roman  town 
in  the  desert  south  of  Palestine,  on  the  road  to 
Akabah  (Rob.  i.  187). 

The  signification  of  the  name  is  quite  uncertain. 
It  is  usually  taken  as  meaning  "  hazel,"  and  de- 
noting the  presence  of  such  trees ;  but  the  latest 
lexicographer  (Fiirat,  Handwb.  666)  has  returned 
to  the  opinion  of  an  earlier  scholar  (Hiller,  Onom. 
70),  that  the  notion  at  the  root  of  the  word  is  rather 
"  bending  *'  or  **  sinking,"  as  of  a  valley.        G. 

*  The  difficulties  suggested  in  this  article  and 
in  that  on  Bethel  as  to  the  use  of  the  two  namea, 
are  removed  by  carefbl  attention  to  the  nanrative. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  town  in  the  locality 
In  the  time  of  Abraham ;  but  he  pitched  his  trat 
and  built  his  altar  in  a  place  whioh  Moaes  can  only 

•  *  Lake  mentions  that  the  I^itrlans  spoke  In  ttielr 
latlve  tongue  (Acts  ziv.  11),  because  It  explains  why 
i^iiil  and  Biunabas  did  not  at  once  rebuke  the  eiy  of 
riie  mnltitade .  *<  The  fofis  aes  eooie  down  to  «s  tn 
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deacribe  by  means  of  the  namea  of  the  plaen 
thereto  at  the  time  of  his  writing  (Gen.  ziL  8 
xiii.  8).  Nor  had  any  town  yet  been  built  ai  the 
time  of  JaooVs  first  (Geo.  zxviii.  11-19),  nor  of  hii 
second  (sxxv.  6)  risit,  the  narrative  implying  thai 
it  waa  a  solitary  |rfaee.  At  Ms  first  rimt  Jaeob 
named  the  place  Bethd;  bnt  he  remained  there 
only  a  single  night,  and  there  was  no  one  with  him 
to  hear  or  give  cnmney  to  the  des^natkn.  At 
his  second  visit  therefore,  with  his  numerooa  hmise 
hold  (<«  he  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  hfan  **) 
when  he  apparently  aqjoumed  there  far  mmub  tfane, 
he  repeated  it,  and  it  became  thoieeforward  to  hli 
descendants  the  rightfiil  name  of  the  keaBty. 
When  he  removed  thenee,  it  again  beeame  an  un- 
inhabited place,  and  the  CaoaaniteB  built  a  Iowb 
which  they  called  by  their  own  name  of  Los,  and 
which  continued  quite  down  to  the  eonqoeat. 
During  the  interval  between  the  building  cif  the 
town  and  the  oouquest  there  were  therefore  to  the 
Israelites  two  namea,  that  dt  fado  of  the  town, 
Loz;  and  that  dt  jvrtj  of  the  loeaiity  (there  waa 
yet  no  such  town),  Bethd.  Either  name  ia  naed 
to  describe  the  place.  (Gen.  zzzv.  6;  Judg.  L  S3, 
etc. )  The  Omaanite  town  was  built  in  the  interval 
between  Jacob's  second  visit  and  the  time  of  his 
death  —  probably  before  his  going  down  to  Egypt. 
This  second  visit  having  bea  before  the  birth  of 
Benjamin  (xxxv.  6,  16), there  was  ample  time  for 
the  building.  Wlien  Jacob  speaks  of  the  place  at 
a  later  time  (xlviii.  8),  he  naturally  calls  it  by  its 
existing  name;  while  in  Judgea  1.  23,  after  it  had 
been  destroyed  and  replaced  by  an  Israelite  town, 
it  is  as  naturally  called  by  the  latter,  with  parcsi- 
thetical  mention  of  the  firmer  name.  Theaog- 
gestion  in  the  above  articfe,  that  the  later  town  did 
not  precisely  cover  the  site  of  the  earlier,  in  ezpla> 
nation  of  Josh.  xri.  S,  aeema  altogether  probable. 

F.  G. 
LTOACKNIA  (Aviroorra).  This  la  one  of 
those  districts  of  Asia  Biinor,  which,  as  mentioned 
in  the  N.  T.,  are  to  be  understood  nther  in  an 
etbnok)gical  than  a  strictly  political  sense.  Fhm 
what  is  said  in  Acto  jrr.  11  of  *<  the  speech  of  Ly- 
caonia,*'  it  is  erident  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  in  St.  Paul's  day,  spoke  something  very 
dlfi*erent  from  ordinary  Greek.  Whether  this  lan- 
guage was  some  Syrian  diafeet  [Cappadocia],  or 
a  corrupt  form  of  Greek,  has  been  much  debated 
(Jabtondty,  Oputc  iiL  3;  Gukling,  De  Lmg.  Lf- 
eaon,  1726 ).«  The  foot  that  the  Lyeaooians  were 
fomiliar  vrith  the  Greek  mythology  ia  eonsstent 
with  either  supposition.  It  is  deeply  interesting  to 
see  these  rude  coimtry  people,  when  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas worked  miracles  among  them,  mahii^  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  strangen  were  Mercury  and 
Jupiter,  whose  visit  to  this  very  neighborhood  Irnsa 
the  suljeet  of  one  of  Grid's  most  charming  stocies 
(Grid,  Metam.  viii.  626).  Nor  can  vre  fiul  to  no- 
tice how  admirably  St  PtaPs  address  on  the  occa- 
sion was  adapted  to  a  simple  and  imperfectly  civil- 
ized race  (xiv.  15-17).  This  was  at  Ltstba,  in 
the  heart  of  the  country.  Further  to  the  east  waa 
Derbe  (ver.  6),  not  ftrfrom  the  chief  paas  which 
leads  up  through  Taurus,  from  Ciucia  and  the 
coast,  to  the  central  table-land.  At  the  western 
limit  of  Lycaottia  was  Ioohium  (ver.  1),  in  the  direo- 


the  likenosB  of  men."  Iliey  were  Ignocant  ef  the 
language  In  whioh  this  was  spoken.  It  dees  net  ap 
psar  that  the  Apostles  posseMsdany  psnnaneat  gift  t 
tongnss  to  aid  thsm  in  pesaehlnf  ^s 
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IMB  uf  AsTiocH  nr  Puedia.  A  good  Roman 
road  inteneoted  tho  district  along  the  line  thut  in* 
dkaied.  On  Si.  Panl*t  fint  miaiioiiary  Jouraej  be 
timTHied  Ljeaonia  from  vest  to  eait,  and  then  re- 
tnraed  on  hiaatepa  (v.  81;  aae  2  Tim.  iii.  11).  On 
the  aeoond  and  third  joimeyi  be  entend  it  from 
the  eaat;  and  after  leaving  it,  travelled  in  the  one 
eaae  to  Troas  (Acta  xvi.  1-8),  in  the  other  to  Eph- 
ena  (Acta  zviU.  33,  lix.  1).  Lycaonia  ia  for  the 
moat  part »  dreary  plain,  bare  of  treea,  deiiitute  of 
freih  water,  and  with  ae^ml  lalt  lakea.  It  ia,  how- 
sver,  very  fitvorable  to  abeep-ferming.  In  the  fint 
ooticea  of  tbia  district,  which  occur  in  connection 
with  Roman  hiatory,  we  find  it  under  the  rule  of 
lobbeiHshieftaina.  After  the  provincial  ayatem  had 
embraced  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  the  boundariea 
of  the  provinoea  were  variable;  and  Lycaonia  waa, 
pditically,  aometimea  in  Cappadocia,  sometimes  in 
Galatta.  A  question  haa  been  raised,  in  connection 
with  this  point,  eonceming  the  chnmology  of  parts 
of  St  Paurs  life.  Tbia  aal^ect  ia  noticed  in  the 
article  on  Galatia.  J.  3.  H. 

LTOIA  UivKiai  iLyaa-]),  [Acts  xzvii.  6,]  is 
the  name  of  that  southwestern  region  of  the  penui- 
snla  of  Asia  Minor  which  is  immediately  opposite 
the  island  of  Rhodea.  It  is  a  remarkable  district 
both  phydcafly  and  historically.  The  but  emi- 
Mnoea  of  the  range  of  Taurus  come  down  here  in 
ti^jeatic  mMsw  to  the  aea,  forming  the  heights  of 
Cragua  and  Antieragus,  with  the  river  Xantbus 
winding  between  them,  and  ending  in  the  long 
leries  of  promontories  called  by  modem  sailors  the 
**  seven  capes,*'  among  which  are  deep  inlets  fovor- 
able  to  seafliring  and  piracy.  In  this  district  are 
thoae  curioua  luid  very  ancient  architectural  remaina, 
which  have  b«ien  so  ftiUy  illustrated  by  our  English 
traveUers,  Shr  (X  Fellows,  and  Menrs.  Spratt  and 
Forbes,  and  many  specimens  of  which  are  in  the 
British  Museum.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
political  history  of  the  eariiest  Lycians,  their 
country  waa  inoorporated  in  the  Persian  empire, 
and  their  ships  wore  oonspicuotts  in  the  great  war 
against  the  Qieeks  (Herod.  viL  91,  99).  After  the 
death  of  Aleiander  the  Great,  Lyeia  wu  included 
In  tha  Greek  Seleucid  kingdom,  and  was  a  part  of 
the  territory  which  the  &mana  forced  Antiochus 
to  cede  (liv.  zzzviL  ft5).  It  waa  made  in  the  first 
pkoe  one  of  the  continental  possessions  of  Rhodes 
[Cabia]  :  but  before  long  it  was  politically  sepa- 
rated hosa  that  island,  and  allowed  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent state.  This  has  been  called  the  golden 
period  of  the  history  of  Lycia.  It  is  in  this  period 
that  we  find  it  mentioned  (1  Maec.  zv.  23)  as  one 
•f  the  countries  to  which  the  Romans  sent  de- 
^latebes  in  fovor  of  the  Jews  under  Simon  Macca- 
bnua.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Claudius  that 
Lyda  became  part  of  the  Roman  provincial  sys- 
lem.  At  first  it  was  combined  with  Pamphylia, 
and  the  governor  bore  the  title  of  *<  Proconsul 
Lyci«  et  Pamphylia*'  (Gruter,  Tku.  p.  458). 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  condition  of  the  dis- 
Iriet  when  St.  Paul  risited  the  Lycian  towns  of 
^ATABA  (Ada  zzi.  1)  and  Myra  (Acts  xxvii.  5). 
At  A  later  period  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  a 
lepante  province,  with  Myra  for  it^  capital. 

«i.  S*  u» 

LYDDA  (A^8«:  Lffdda\  toe  QnA  form  of 
the  name  which  originally  appears  in  the  Hebrew 
^erwds  as  Lod.  It  is  lamillar  to  us  as  the  scene 
tf  one  of  St.  Peter's  acts  of  beaUng,  on  the  para- 
\pk  iEneaa,  one  of  <«  the  sainta  who  dwelt  at 
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Lydda  "  (Acts  is.  32),  the  consequence  of  whleh 
was  the  conversion  of  a  very  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  of  the  neighboring 
plain  of  Sharon  (ver^  36).  Here  Peter  was  residing 
when  the  disciplai  of  Joppa  fetched  him  to  that  cit} 
in  their  distreis  at  the  death  of  Tabitha  (ver.  38). 

<^te  in  accordance  with  these  and  the  other 
scattered  indications  of  Scripture  is  the  situation 
of  the  modem  town,  which  exaetiy  retains  its  name, 
and  probably  its  position.  lAdd  (Tobier,  3le  Wand. 
pp.  69,  456),  or  LAdd  (Robinson,  Bibl.  JU$.  U.  2U), 
stands  in  the  if^ei^,  or  meadow,  of  Jim  Omeir^ 
part  of  the  great  maritime  plain  which  ancienUy 
bore  the  name  of  SHAKoif ,  and  which,  when  covered 
irith  its  crops  of  com,  reminds  the  traveller  of  the 
rich  wheat-fields  of  our  own  Lincobishire  (Rob.  iii. 
145 ;  and  see  Thomson,  Land  and  Bixtk,  ch.  ixxiv.). 
It  b9  miles  from  Joppa,'  and  is  the  fint  town  on  the 
northernmost  of  the  two  roads  between  that  place 
and  Jerusalem.  Within  a  circle  of  4  miles  still 
stand  Ono  (Ktfr  Awtn),  Iladid  (el-HadUheh),  and 
NebaUat  (BeU-NebaUaA),  three  pkoea  oonstantiy 
associated  with  Lod  in  the  ancient  records.  The 
watercourse  outside  the  town  is  said  still  to  beat 
the  name  of  Abi  Butrtu  (Peter),  in  memory  of  the 
Apostle  (Rob.  ii.  248;  Tobier,  471).  Lying  so 
conspicuously  in  this  fertile  plain,  and  upon  the 
main  road  from  the  sea  to  the  interior,  Lydda 
oouM  hardly  escape  an  eventftil  history.  It  was  in 
the  time  of  Josepbus  a  place  of  considerable  sia^ 
which  gave  its  name  to  one  d  the  three  (or  four, 
xL  57)  **  governments  "  or  toparcbiea  (see  Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  5)  which  Demetrius  Soter  (B.  o. 
dr.  152),  at  the  request  of  Jonathan  Maocabseus, 
released  from  tribute,  and  transferred  firom  Samaria 
to  the  estate  of  the  Temple  at  Jerasalem  (1  Mace 
zi.  34;  oomp.  z.  30,  38;  si.  28,  57);  though  by 
whom  these  districts  were  originally  defined  doea 
not  appear  (see  Michaelis,  Bib./tir  UngeL),  A  cen- 
tury hiter  (B.  o.  cir.  45)  Lydda,  with  Gophna,  £m- 
maus,  and  Thamna,  became  tlM  prey  of  the  insa- 
tiable Cassins,  by  whom  the  whole  of  the  inhab- 
itants were  soM  into  slavery  to  raise  the  exorbitant 
taxes  imposed  (Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  11,  §  ^.  From 
this  they  were,  it  is  trae,  soon  released  by  Antony; 
but  a  few  years  only  elapsed  before  theur  city  (a.  d 
66)  was  bumt  by  Cestius  Gallus  on  his  way  fIrom 
GflBsarea  to  Jerusalem.  He  entered  it  when  all  the 
people  of  the  place  but  fifty  were  afaeent  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles  in  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
ii.- 19,  §  1).  He  must  have  passed  the  hardly  ookl 
ruins  not  more  than  a  fortnight  after,  when  flying 
for  his  life  before  the  infuriated  Jews  of  Jerusslem. 
Some  repair  appears  to  have  been  immediately 
made,  for  in  less  than  two  years,  eariy  in  A.  d.  68, 
it  was  in  a  condition  to  be  again  taken  by  Vespa- 
sian, then  on  his  way  to  Ids  campaign  in  the  south 
of  Judaa.  Vespasian  introduced  firesh  inhabitants 
from  the  prisr>Qers  lately  taken  in  Galilee  (Joseph. 
B.  J,  iv.  8,  $  1;.  But  the  substantial  rebuilding 
of  the  town  —  lying  as  it  did  in  the  road  of  every 
invader  and  every  countermarch  —  can  hardly  have 
been  efibcted  till  the  disorders  of  this  unhappy 
country  were  somewhat  oompossd.  Hadrian*s 
reign,  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  Bar- 
Goeheba  (a.  d.  cir.  136),  when  Paganism  wu 
triumphant,  and  Jerusalem  rebuilding  as  iElia 


a  •  I^dda  (as  aioertaiiMd  by  kfveUng)  Is  i 
over  11  miles  from  Joppa  {Ordnam§  Smvtf  pf  Jwnt 
ioUmt  p.  21).  K. 
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1,.  [Acc„o;K,^*™,rt..] 

KiiMliiu 

polu  wa«  iL  weU-lmuwu  ud  much-frequental  town, 
k  whidi  he  oftm  ref«n,  Ihough  the  dud«  of 
■dlher  it  nor  Ljdd*  occur  in  the  ictuil  otalogue 
/  hii  Oaommlitoti.  In  Jtvome'i  lioie  {Epilnpi. 
FoMla,  i  8),"  A.  n.  4IM,  it  wia  ui  epluoptJ  tw. 
(Vadition  rtpurta  that  tbe  flnC  biihop  wu  "  Zeuu 
Jm  bwjer''  (lit.  lii.  13),  oi%ini]1y  out  of  the 
MTOitj  dlKijiln  (Dorotheut,  in  Kelud,  gTS))  but 
Jw  fliit  hiatoricai  mention  of  the  see  il  the  tigna- 

Couscll  of  Nicn  (A.  D.  32fi;  iteluid,  87B).  Aits 
Ihil  tlie  name  i>  found,  now  DIoapolii,  now  L^dii, 
unongil  the  liili  of  the  Council*  down  to  A.  p. 
518  (liob.  ii.  245;  Blinliii,  ii.  14S].  Tbe  biihop 
:if  LydilA,  origiimUy  nuhjecC  to  Ceaank,  became  U 


r,  «0I): 
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debate,  and  in  the  abesnae  of  Ua  two  Heam,  M 
waa  aoquitled  of  heretj,  and  raeatfad  ai  a  "liiiaiw 
brother'  (Milnw,  ffu*.  of  Ci.  of  Ckrvi,  Ont.  V. 
ch.  iii,).    St.  Gtra^  tbe  patron  nint  of  En^nd, 

waa  a  IBiti™  of  Ljdda.     Afte 


inK>n,  Ii.  SM),  and  onr  U 
ward)  bnilt  and  dedkatad  to  hia  lionor.  Tlie  (no- 
tion of  Ihi)  church  ii  eommon);  aacrlbed  to  Jna- 
tinian,  bnt  there  aeemi  to  b«  DO  Teal  ground  far  Ilia 
anertion,''  azid  at  preaent  it  ia  quite  imecrtidn  b; 
whom  it  waa  buiH.  When  the  eountiy  wa*  \akm 
poaoalon  of  b;  ths  Sanccna  in  the  (bHj  part  of 
the  Sth  eenturj,  tbe  ebuith  waa  deatroyed ;  and  ■■ 
Ihia  ruined  condition  it  waa  bund  b;  the  H  iiaailiai 
in  A.  D.  1099,  who  reioMitoled  tbe  lee,  and  aiUed 
to  Ita  endowinent  the  Dejghbaring  eHf  and  koda 
of  J&fmJeA.  Apparcotij  at  the  tame  ttlDe  tbft 
lurch  waa  nfaoilt  and  atronglj-  ibrtiSed  (Bob.  iL 
17).  It  appoui  at  that  tin»  to  hare  b«B  out- 
1e  the  dty.  Again  dtatitijad  by  Saladin  aft«  tha 
ittle  of  lUtlln  la  USl,  it  wn  igiin  nbuib,  if 
!  are  to  beliere  the  tradition,  wbi«h,  hawETB-,  k 
It  BO  ooniiiteDl  or  tmatworlhj  aa  oDe  would  da- 
re, h;  Kiehard  Cffur-deUoo  (WiO.  Tjt.;  but  tea 
3b.  11.  Ub,  MS].  The  remaiua  of  the  ehurtli 
ill  form  the  nxat  tanirkable  oijjcct  in  the  modecn 
Uage.  A  Diinule  and  (HCtureaque  account  of  them 
Jl  be  found  in  RDbiouD  (U.  M4),  aiid  r  lieiir  la 


l«dda— Kolna  at  the  Cbanta 

Tan  (H.  .  o^'i  Piyi  d  Itmtl  (plate  BS).  Tbe  town 
■,  Ibr  a  Mohammedau  place,  buij  and  prapamu 
(lee  'lliDiitKin,  Lni^  and  Bveki  Tan  d<  Telde, 
S.  4  P.  I.  iH).  Buried  In  pahna,  and  with  a 
a^p  well  dote  to  tha  entrance,  it  loolia  from  a 
llrtsncB  inriting  enough,  but  ila  interior  ii  very 
r«puleii«  on  account  of  the  extimordinary  number 


-n  Egj'pttoo  illliiii  U 

ooie  t.wn»|bm 
It  Lyddo.     So  >Uo  : 


4DCloDad  oamcd  Lydda 


of  Bt.  Oierfa.  —  Tan  de  TaUh 

Toblal  Ibr  thli;  and  tbe  wiltar  m  loU  o»  tM 
■pot  In  ISbB,  at  a  aommoD  aajlng,  that  in  1^ 
erery  nun  haa  either  but  ooa  eye  or  tione  at  aU. 

Lydda  wna,  fiir  loma  time  prerioui  to  the  d» 
■tfuction  of  Jenualem,  tbe  aeat  of  a  Toy  hxaooa 
JnriBh  Mbool,  acanely  Kcond  to  that  of  Jaboeh. 
About  tha  time  of  tbe  tiege  St  waa  p»£d«l  ovct  by 
Kabbi  Gamaliel,  aecoiid  of  tbe  nunc  IIJRhtfoot, 
Cior.  f.Vnf.  iTi.).  Some  curiont  anecdotn  and 
abort  Dolicea  hom  the  Tahnndt  (onceming    t  w 

'  "  lUa  mlianUIbi  Sjoodoi  tHoapoUlanai  >*  (J» 

''  Tbe  chuieb  which  Jnatlnteo  boUt  to  St.  Qaoiia 

(I'mMplui,  di  Ed.  JuB.  S.  4 ;  In  Rob.  p.  M).  Sn  (hi 
miariii  nf  BiiUn«a  aoliHt  tbe  malMUty  at  Odb 


r  {fWMIiia,  p.  G61) '  land.  f. 


iraatlne  having  bi 

Ibrre  Dol  probablj  two  chantui  at  bjiUi,  oaa  «eA 
-    OWK,  and  one  la  IbeTliilnl    bale 
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««d  by  I Jghtfoot    Om  of  thcM  ttatoi  thai 
Qbbb  HelttM  oelafanted  the  FcMt  of  TabemadA 

Aa  the  eUj  of  81  Goofge,  who  ia  one  with  the 
pwionagB  d-Kkudr^  Lvdda  b  held  in  mnoh 
honor  by  the  Mndima.  In  thoirtnHlitkxii  tbegite 
of  tha  city  wiU  bo  the  leena  of  the  final  oombat 
bolvoen  Chriii  and  Antkhriat  (Sale*a  Koran,  note 
to  eh.  49,  and  PrtL  Due,  W.  $  4;  abo  Jafad  ad- 
Din,  Tiiipfc  ofJeryaUm^  p.  434).  6. 

LTD'IA  iAAlai  [^^1),  A  maritime  provinee 
in  Um  iiwt  of  Asia  Minor,  bonnded  by  Myaia  on 
Ihe  N.,  Phrygia  on  the  E.,  and  Ovia  on  the  S. 
Hie  name  oecun  only  in  1  llaee.  Tiii.  8  (the  ren- 
iaing  of  the  A.  V.  in  £k.  ux.  6  being  inoorreet 
tr  Lw&n);  it  if  there  ennmented  among  the  dia- 
trieta  wliich  Uie  Roouuia  took  away  from  Antioehm 
the  Great  after  the  battle  of  Bfagneaia  in  a.  o.  190, 
■nd  transferred  to  Eomenes  11.,  Idng  of  Peigamus. 
Some  difBculty  arises  in  the  passage  referred  to 
from  the  names  **  India  and  Media  "  found  in  eon- 
oeetion  with  it:  but  if  we  regard  thne  as  inoor- 
reetly  grren  either  by  the  writer  or  by  a  oopyist  for 
*•  Ionia  and  Mysia,*'  the  agreement  with  liry's 
aoeoont  of  tl>e  same  transaction  (xzzviL  56)  will  be 
snflieieotly  established,  the  notice  of  the  mariAmt 
profinees  alone  in  the  book  of  Maccabees  being 
csplicable  on  the  ground  of  their  being  best  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  For  the  connec- 
tion between  Lydia  and  the  Lud  and  Ludim  of  tiie 
O.  T.,  na  LCdim.  Lydia  ia  included  in  the 
*'Aaia'*of  theN.  T.  W.  L.  B. 

LTIXIA  (Avd^a:  [XftSa]),  the  first  European 
eonrert  of  St  Paul,  and  afterwards  his  hostess 
during  his  first  stay  at  PhiHppi  (AeU  zri.  14,  16, 
sbo  40).  She  waa  a  Jewiah  proeelyte  (o'c/Bo/Acny 
T^v  St^r)  at  the  time  of  the  Apostle*s  coming; 
and  it  waa  at  the  Jewish  Sabbath-woTBhip  by  the 
side  of  a  stream  (ver.  18)  that  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  reached  her  heart.  She  was  probably  only 
a  temporary  resident  at  PhilippL  Her  native  pkoe 
waa  Thtatika,  in  the  provinee  of  Asia  (ver.  14; 
Rev.  it  18),  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
through  her,  indirectly,  the  Gospel  may  have  come 
into  that  very  district,  where  St.  Paul  himself  had 
recently  been  forbidden  directly  to  preach  it  (Acts 
sri.  6).  Thyatira  was  fitmous  for  its  dyeing-works ; 
and  Lydia  waa  connected  with  this  trade  {wopfypA- 
vwAit),  either  as  a  seller  of  dye,  or  of  dyed  goods. 
We  infinr  that  she  was  a  person  of  considerable 
lealth,  partly  from  the  fiict  that  she  gave  a  home 

a  St.  Plaal  and  his  compankms,  partly  from  the 

lention  of  the  conversion  of  lier  **  household,** 
uidcr  which  term,  wliether  children  are  included 
or  not,  slaves  are  no  doubt  comprehended.  Of 
Lydia's  character  we  are  led  to  form  a  high  esti- 
mate, from  her  candid  reoeptfon  of  the  Gospel,  her 
urgent  hospitality,  and  her  continued  friendship 
to  Paul  and  Silas  when  they  werp  pereecuted. 
MThether  she  was  one  of  M  those  women  who  bbored 
with  Paul  in  the  Gospel"  at  PhiUppi, as  mentioned 
•fterwanls  hi  the  Epistle  to  that  pbuse  (PhiL  iv. 
1),  it  is  impoarible  to  say.    As  regards  her  name, 

hough  it  is  certainly  curious  that  Thyatira  was  in 
-Jm  district  anciently  called  **  Lydia,**  there  seems 
.10  rssaon  for  doubting  that  it  was  simply  a  proper 
liame»  or  for  supposing  with  Grotius  that  «he  was 

ita  dieU  a  solo  nataU.**  J.  S.  n. 

LTSA'NIAS  (AtMrorfos:   [/.yMmas]),  men- 
itonad  by  St  Luke  in  one  of  hie  ohronologioal 
(ilL  1)  as  beln^  tetrwoh  of  Annjuni 
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(t.  e.  the  district  round  Abila)  in  the  Itth  year  of 
Tilwrius,  at  the  time  when  Heiod  Antipas  wm 
tetraroh  of  (Galilee,  and  Herod  Philip  tetrareh  of 
Ituraa  and  TVachonitia.  It  happens  that  Josephua 
speaks  of  a  prince  named  Lysaniaa  who  ruled  orer 
a  territory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lebanon  in  tha 
time  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  that  he  also 
mentions  Abilene  as  associated  with  the  name  of  a 
tetrareh  Lysaniaa,  while  reoounUng  events  of  the 
reigns  of  <^^fgni*  and  Claudius.  These  circum- 
stances have  given  to  Strauss  and  others  an  oppor» 
tunity  for  acwisiug  Uie  Evangelist  of  confusion  and 
error:  but  we  shall  see  that  this  accusation  rests  on 
a  groundkas  assumption. 

What  Josephus  says  of  the  Lyianias  who  waa 
oontemponiry  with  Ai^ony  and  Cleopatra  (i.  e.  wlio 
lived  60  years  before  the  time  refiured  to  by  St 
Luke)  is,  that  he  sneoeeded  his  fother  Ptolemy,  thr 
son  of  Menncus,  in  the  government  of  Chalei^ 
under  Mount  Lebanon  {B,  /.  L  13,  §  1;  AnL  ziv. 
7,  $  4);  and  that  he  waa  put  to  death  at  the  in- 
stance of  Cleopatra  {AnL  xv.  4,  §  1),  who  seems  to 
have  received  a  good  part  of  his  temtory.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  AbUa  is  not  spedfled  liere  at  all, 
and  that  Lysaniaa  is  not  called  tetrareh. 

What  Josqihus  says  of  Abila  and  the  tetrarchy 
m  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius  (i.  e.  about 
20  years  after  the  time  mentioned  in  St  Luke*s 
Gospel)  is,  that  the  ibrmer  emperor  promised  the 
<«  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias  *'  to  Agrippa  {AnL  xviii.  6, 
S  10),  and  that  the  Utter  actually  gave  to  him 
«<  Abila  of  Lysanias  *'  and  the  territory  near  LrtNu 
non  {AnL  zix.  6,  $  1,  with  B.  J.  u.  12,  §  8). 

Now,  aasuming  Abilene  to  l)e  uieluded  in  both 
eases,  and  the  former  Lysanias  and  the  latter  to  be 
identical,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  prince  of  the 
same  name  and  &mily  from  having  r^gned  as 
tetrareh  over  the  territory  in  the  intermediate 
period.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  Lysanias  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  in  the  second  instance  is  actu- 
ally the  prince  referred  to  by  St  Luke.  Thus, 
instead  of  a  contradiction,  we  obtain  from  the 
Jewish  historian  a  confirmation  of  the  Evangelist; 
and  the  argument  becomes  very  decisive  if,  as  some 
think,  Abilene  is  to  be  excluded  fimn  the  territory 
mentioned  in  the  story  which  has  reference  to  Cleo- 
patra. 

Fuller  details  are  given  in  Daridaon's  /falroohio. 
tkmtothtN,  T,  i.  214-220;  and  thers  is  a  good 
brief  notice  of  the  sulgect  in  Kawlinson*s  Bamptoa 
LeciweM  for  1859,  p.  203  [p.  200,  Amer.  ed.], 
and  note  113.  J.  S.  H. 

LTSIAS  (Au<r(ar),  a  nobleman  of  the  bfood- 
royal  (1  Mace.  iii.  32;  2  Maoc.  xL  1),  who  waa 
entrustiMl  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (dr.  b.  o.  166) 
with  the  government  of  southern  Syria,  and  the 
guardianship  of  his  son  Antiochus  Eupator  (1  Msec 
ui.  32;  2  Mace  x.  11).  In  the  execution  of  his 
oflke  Lysus  armed  a  very  conaidenble  force  sgainst 
Judas  Maccabeus.  Two  detachments  of  this  army 
under  Nieanor  (2  Mace.  vi!i.)  and  (Sorgias  wen 
defeated  by  the  Jews  near  Emmaus  (1  Mace,  iv.), 
and  in  the  following  year  Lysias  himself  met  with 
a  much  more  serious  revene  at  Bethsura  (b.  c.  165), 
which  was  foUowed  by  the  purification  of  the  Tem- 
ple. Shortly  after  this,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  died 
B.  a  164,  and  Lysiaa  assumed  the  government  aa 
guardian  o'  his  son,  who  waa  yet  a  child  (App. 
Syr.  46,  iwatrkt  wtu9ioyi  1  Mace.  yi.  17).  The 
war  against  the  Jews  waa  renewed,  and,  after  a 
struggle,  Lyifaw,  who  took  tht  yovng  khi^ 
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fiHh  him,  captorea  isoUttwra,  aod  ww  bed^ng 
JeniMlem,  when  he  ncdved  tidings  of  the  i^pmch 
of  Philip,  to  whom  Aotiochui  had  tranifiBrRd  the 
gwnUaiiBhip  of  the  prince  (1  Maee.  vi.  18  ft ;  9 
ICaee.  xiii.)-  He  defeated  Philip  (b.  c.  16d),  aod 
was  nippoited  at  Rome;  bnt  in  the  next  year,  to- 
gether with  hii  ward,  Ml  into  the  hands  of  Deme- 
trius Soter  [DsMBrnuus  I.],  who  pnt  them  both 
to  death  (1  llaoc  vii.  »-i;  9  Maco.  xi?.  9;  Joa. 
JJU.131 19,  S§  15, 16;  App.  Sfpr.  oe.  4fr-47;  Poljrb. 
xoL  16,  19). 

There  are  oonsidenible  diflbrenoes  between  the 
first  and  second  books  of  liaoeabees  with  regard 
lo  the  campaigns  of  Grorgias  and  the  snbseqnent 
one  of  Lysias:  the  former  places  the  defeat  of 
Lysias  in  tlie  nign  of  Antiochus  Epiplianes  before 
the  purification  of  the  Temple  (1  Maco.  i?.  96-36), 
the  latter  in  the  reign  of  ^tiochus  Eupator  after 
the  purification  (9  Mace  x.  10,  xi.  1,  ^.).  There 
b  no  sufiBcient  ground  for  believing  that  the  events 
reooided  are  difibrent  (Patricius,  De  Comemu 
Maco.  §§  xxvii.  xxxvii.)*  for  the  mistake  of  date  in 
9  Maooabees  is  one  which  might  easily  arise  (eomp. 
Wemsdorf,  J>€  ,/f</e  Mace.  §  Ixvi. ;  Grimm,  ad  9 
Mace,  xi.  1).  The  idea  of  Grotius  that  9  Mace, 
xi.  and  9  Maee.  xiii.  are  duplicate  records  of  tiie 
Bune  event,  in  spite  of  Ewald's  support  ( (rescAtcAte, 
i?.  866  noU\  is  scarcely  tenable,  and  leaves  half 
the  difiSeulty  unexplained.  B.  F.  W. 

*  LTS^AS  iAwrias)  sumamed  Claudius 
(KXa^ios)  was  the  Roman  chiliarch  (*•  chief  cap- 
tain,** A.  y.)  who  commanded  the  garrison  at  Jem- 
nlem  in  the  procuratorBhip  of  Felix  (▲.  d.  50). 
See  Wieseler's  Chnmohffie^  p.  88.  It  was  he  who 
rescued  Paul  from  the  Jewish  mob  when  they  were 
Mbout  to  kill  him  for  alleged  profanation  of  the 
Temple  (Acts  xxi.  82  fif ).  Of  his  two  names,  Lysias 
reminds  us  of  his  Greek  origin,  and  Claudius  of  his 
assumption  of  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
which  (see  Acts  xxii.  28)  he  had  acquired  by  pmv 
ehase.  [Citizemship.]  We  have  no  knowledge 
of  this  Lysias  out  of  the  Acts;  but  what  we  leani 
then  is  not,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to  him. 
He  arrested  the  scourging  of  Paul  as  soon  as  he 
knew  that  he  was  a  Roman  citizen.  He  allowed 
him  to  speak  to  his  countrymen  in  self-defense, 
and  reecued  him  irom  theur  rage  on  hearing  his 
deolaration  that  God  had  sent  him  to  preach  the 
Messiah  to  the  heathen.  He  lodged  him  for  safety 
hi  the  castle,  took  him  out  of  Uie  hands  of  the 
Jewish  Council  when  they  were  about  to  tear 
him  in  pieces,  and  on  being  informed  of  a  eon- 
ipiraoy  to  kill  him,  sent  him  by  night,  under  an 
<ssoort  of  Roman  soldiers,  to  Felix  at  Csesarea. 

Luke  has  preserved  to  us  the  letter  which  Lysias 
wrote  to  Felix  on  that  occasion  (Acta  xxiii.  96-80). 
ilie  letter  contains,  on  one  point,  a  palpable  mis- 
statement, proceeding  of  course  not  from  Luke  who 
copied  the  letter,  but  from  Lysias  by  whom  it  was 
writtsn.  Lysias  states  as  his  reason  for  rescuing 
Paul  with  such  promptness  fit>m  the  Jews  that  he 
'earned  {futB^v  8ti,  etc.)  that  he  was  a  Roman 
nitixen ;  whereas,  in  fihct,  he  knew  nothing  of  Paul's 
rank  till  after  he  had  taken  him  into  custody ,a  and 
was  wen  on  the  point  of  putting  him  to  torture. 
Meyer  very  properly  points  out  this  deceit  as  a 
mark  of  the  genuineness  ei  the  letter  {ApoaUU 

«  *  To  evade  this  conclusion  some  resolve  naBt^ 
arte  Ml  a^MA)r,  as  if  the  ehlllaroh  learned  the  fret 
si  ttM  cManahip  after  Hie  arrest.    But  ttisie  Is  no 
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^«ie*ie*te,  p.  460).  itwaanatnral  thai  the 
ten  should  wish  to  gabi  as  muefa  credit  as  pisribk 
with  his  superior.  It  might  be  presumed  that  tfaa 
mfamte  ciienmstanoes  would  be  unknown  to  Felix. 
We  deteet  the  inconsistency  because  we  have  in 
our  hands  Luke*s  nanative  as  well  as  the  letter. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  Lake  obtained  a  oo|»7 
of  this  document.  It  potalned  to  a  judidal  fiiomjw 
eonecming  wfaSeh  Fei^  might  have  to  giw  aeeoont. 
It  woukl  therefore  be  preserved.  Luke  no  doubt  waa 
at  CsBsarea  during  the  two  yean  that  Paul  wca  oqb&- 
ilned  there.  He  would  naturally  wish  to  know  how 
the  Apostle's  ease  had  been  repreeented  to  the  pro- 
curator, and  may  even  at  that  time  have  fomied  hia 
purpose  to  write  the  Acts.  Considering  his  injaisi- 
tive  habits  (mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  Ua  Goa- 
pel)  we  can  easily  beliere  that  he  would  find  meoia, 
in  some  way,  to  see  the  letter,  or  at  all  events  to 
learn  its  purport  (Acta  xxiii.  95).  Luke*s  exprosa- 
ion  {hrurr,  wcpi^yeiioray  rhv  rifwop  rmrnur)  inti- 
mates that  it  IS  the  substance  rather  than  the  iuD 
words  of  the  letter,  that  he  reports  to  us.  An  inci- 
dental value  of  the  document  is  that  it  transmits 
to  us  an  official  Roman  testimony  to  the  integrity 
of  Paul's  character.  H. 

LYSIM'AGHUS  (Aiwrr/iaxos,  [ewfer  of 
strife^  peace-maker:  Lifiimackui]).  L  ^'A  soo 
of  Ptokmaus  of  Jerusalem  **  (A.  IItoXc/uUov  6 
iv  'IspovtroA^/i),  the  Greek  translator  of  the  book 
of  Esther  (^vKrroX^.  Comp.  Esth.  ix.  90),  aceoid- 
uig  to  the  sttbecription  of  the  LXX.  Then  in, 
however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  tnuuhtor 
was  also  the  autb^  of  the  additbns  made  to  the 
Hebrew  text     [Esthbk.] 

2.  A  brother  of  the  high-priest  Menelaos,  who 
was  left  by  him  as  his  dq»uty  (SuiSox^s)  during 
his  absence  at  the  court  of  Antiodius.  Hia  tyranny 
and  sacrilege  excited  an  insurrection,  during  whidi 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  friry  of  the  people  cir.  b.  c 
170  (2  Maoc.  iv.  99-42).  The  Vulgate,  by  a  mia- 
transhition  ("Menehtus  amotus  cat  a  saeefdotio, 
succedente  Lysimacho  fratre  suo  "  9  Mace  iv.  99) 
makes  Lysimachus  the  successor  instead  of  tha 
deputy  of  Mendaus.  B.  F.  W. 

LTS'TRA  ( A^Wpa  [neater  pL  Ada  xiv.  8  and 
9  Tim.  iii.  11,  but  fern,  sing.,  AcU  xiv.  6,  91,  and 
xvL  1:  Lyttray  abo  sing,  and  pL])  has  two  pointa 
of  extreme  interest  in  connection  respectively  with 
St.  Paul's  first  and  second  missfonary  joumeya— 
(1)  as  the  place  where  divine  honors  wen  oflfeied  to 
him,  and  where  he  was  presently  stoned;  (9)  aa  the 
home  of  his  ehoaen  companion  and  fdlow-miasiooary 

TiMOTHEUa. 

We  are  told  in  the  Uth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  thai 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  driven  by  persecution  from 
loomuM  (ver.  9),  proeeeded  to  Lystra  and  tta 
neighborhood,  and  there  preached  the  GoapeL  Id 
the  course  of  this  senrice  a  remarkable  mixade  waa 
worked  in  the  healing  of  a  lame  man  (ver.  8 ).  Hiis 
occurrence  produced  such  an  eflbet  on  the  minda 
of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  people  of  the 
place,  that  they  supposed  that  the  two  g^da,  MsB^ 
cumr  and  Juprnsii,  who  were  said  by  the  poets  to 
have  formeriy  visited  this  district  in  human  form 
[Ltoaokia]  had  again  bestowed  on  it  the  same 
fovor,  and  consequently  were  proceeding  to  oflst 
saerifiee  to  the  stiangen  (ver.  13).    llie  Apoatfai 


exsmple  of  suoh  a  use  of  the  partlolpls  fa  the  H.  f 
(See  WfaMT,  if.  r.  Qftun.  f  46, 9.)  H 
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HjirtiiJ  thii  wonhip  with  homr  (w.  14%  ud 
si.  P«al  addrened  a  ipeeeh  to  than,  torniiig  thdr 
minds  to  tho  trao  Sonne  of  all  the  Ueninga  of 
natora.  Tbt  diatinct  prodamation  of  Chriaiian 
doetiino  ia  not  mmtioood,  but  it  ia  impliod,  iDaa- 
mnch  aa  *  chmch  was  founded  at  Lystn.  The 
adoratioD  of  the  Lyatriaas  waa  rapidlj  followed  bj 
a  ebaoge  of  fiseiing.  Tiio  pisrMeating  Jews  anived 
from  Antioeh  in  FindJA  and  loonium,  and  bad  auoh 
infineoce  thai  Plan!  waa  stoned  and  left  for  dead 
(ver.  19).  On  his  raooverj  he  withdrew,  with 
Barnabas,  to  Dsbbs  (ver.  20),  but  before  kmg 
ntraoed  hia  steps  through  Lystra  (rer.  31),  eooour- 
aging  the  new  disciples  to  be  steadfast 

It  ia  erident  flirom  S  Tim.  iU.  10,  11,  that 
Tlmotheos  was  one  of  those  who  witoemed  St 
Pknl*s  suflerings  and  ooorage  on  this  ooession :  and 
H  can  hwdlj  be  doubted  that  his  conversion  to 
ChrisUanitj  resulted  partly  from  thew  oircom- 
itanoea,  oombined  with  the  t<^aching  of  his  Jewish 
mother  and  grandmother,  EuxiCK  and  Lou  (S  Tim. 
L  6).  Thus,  when  the  Apostle,  aooompanied  by  Silas, 
eama,  on  his  seeond  miisioiiary  journey,  to  this 
place  again  (and  here  we  should  notice  how  accu- 
rately Derhe  and  Lystra  are  here  mentioned  in  the 
inverae  order),  Timotheua  was  abeady  a  Christian 
(Acts  xtL  1).  Here  he  reoeifed  dreumcision,  **  be- 
eanae  of  the  Jews  in  thoae  parte"  (ver.  3);  and 
from  this  point  began  his  oonneetion  with  St  Psul's 
tnTds.  We  an  doubly  reminded  here  of  Jewish 
reaidents  in  and  near  Lystra.  Their  lint  settle- 
ment, and  the  anceston  of  Timotheus  among  them, 
may  very  probably  be  traced  to  the  establ^hment 
of  Babvlonian  Jews  in  Phrygia  by  Antiochus  three 
eenturiea  before  (Joeeph.  AnL  xii.  8,  §  4).  Still 
it  is  evident  that  there  was  no  influential  Jewish 
population  at  Lystra:  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
synagogue;  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  scene 
described  by  St  Lulce  (Acts  ziv.)  Is  thoroughly 
heathen.  With  regard  to  St  Paul,  it  is  not  ab- 
sohitely  stated  that  he  was  ever  in  Lystra  again, 
nut  from  the  general  desoiption  of  the  route  of  the 
tlurd  missionaiy Journey  (Acts  zviii.  23)  it  is  abnost 
certain  that  he  was. 

Lystra  was  undoubtedly  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  great  phun  of  Lycaonia;  and  there  are  very 
strong  TCoaons  for  identifying  its  site  with  the  ruins 
called  BmUnr-KUuttk,  at  the  base  of  a  conical 
mountain  of  volcanic  stracture,  named  the  Kara- 
doffh  (Hamilton,  Re§,mA.M.  ii.  313).  Here  are 
the  remains  of  a  great  number  of  churehes :  and  it 
ehould  be  noticed  that  Lystra  has  its  postrapostolic 
(Christian  history,  the  names  of  its  bishops  appear- 
ing in  the  records  of  early  ooundls. 

Pluiy  (v.  43)  places  this  town  in  Gklatia,  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  4, 18)  in  Isauria:  but  these  statements 
are  quite  consistent  with  its  being  placed  in  Ly- 
saooi*  by  St  Luke,  as  it  is  by  Hieiocles  (8ynecd, 

a  Gesrains  {Uket.  811  a)  suggests  that  the  name 
■S7  havs  been  origlnaUy  n$ /Q,  the  y  having 

sbanvMl  faito  7,  inaccofdanee  with  Pbasnielan  eustom. 

(Sae  also  rOnt,  £Uw^,  7<»  » ;  though  ha  derives  the 
name  itaelf  from  a  root  atgnliyiug  depnaslon ->  low^ 
land.)  It  is  periiaps  some  support  to  tbis  idea,  that 
■nsebios  in  the  OnomasHeoH  gives  the  name  McAm^L, 
and  that  the  LZX.  rsad  In  one  passive  "  Amal«k,"as 
above.  Is  It  not  also  poaslblB  that  hi  S  Sam.  vlU.  13 
<*ADttlsk**  nay  moie  aeourately  be  Maaeah?  At 
fast  neeampa^  agslnst  Amalek  Is  rsoorded  In  thsss 

that  before  the  dsatfa  of  taul 
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p.  075).  Aa  to  ita  condition  ia  heathen  times,  U 
is  worth  while  to  notice  that  the  words  in  Acts  dv 
13  (rod  Aiht  Tov  Krret  wp6  r^r  x^A.c«»r)  would 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  was  under  the  tutelage 
of  Jupiter.  Welch,  in  his  il^'cile^m  ^In^tguitaten 
Ljfiiretunim  (ZKss.  m  Acta  Apottolorum,  Jena 
1766,  vol.  iii.),  thinks  that  hi  this  passage  a  statue 
not  a  temple,  of  the  god  is  intended.      J.  S.  H. 

*  The  Apostle  in  his  speech  to  the  Lystrians 
addressed  heathen  and  idohtters.  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  the  line  of  thought  hinted  here  in  regard 
to  the  means  of  knowledge  furnished  by  the  ^glit 
of  nature  concerning  the  existence  of  (Sod  and  his 
attributes  with  the  friDer  reasoning  on  this  sul^ect 
hi  Rom.  i.  19  ff.  The  similarity  (see  also  Acts 
xvii.  34  ff.)  is  precisely  such  as  we  should  expect 
on  the  supposition  tliat  he  who  wrote  the  epistle 
delivered  the  epeech.  There  is  slso  some  diversity, 
but  of  the  kind  wliich  arisee  from  applying  the  same 
system  of  truth  to  difii*rent  occasions.  Luke  as- 
signs the  speech  to  its  proper  place  in  the  histoiy. 
Among  the  Lycaonians  whose  k>cal  traditions  were 
so  peculiar,  it  is  less  siuprising  that  the  gross 
anthropomorphism  should  show  itself,  which  called 
forth  Uie  Apostle's  remonstrance  and  led  him  to 
correct  the  error.  The  reader  will  fiiid  a  good 
analysis  of  the  argument,  with  exegetical  reroarts, 
in  Stier*s  Reden  dtr  ApotUl,  IL  1-39.  H. 


M. 

MA'AOAH  (Trpj^Q  [p«rh.  d^ratkm, 
Fiirst]:  Moax^!  Alex.  JAaayoBi  Maachfl)'  1. 
The  mother  of  Abealom  =  Biaachah  6  (2  Sam. 
iii.  3). 

2.  Maacah,  and  (in  CHiron.)  Maaohar:  In 
Samuel  'A/ioA^K,"  and  so  Joeephus;  in  Chron. 
[Vat.  FA.]  Moox>  '"^^  Mwyc^;  Alex,  in  lioth 
[rather,  in  2  Sam.]  MoaxOf  L'"^  (%ron.  Maxa. 
M«x<*']  ^f^chnti^  Mnacha,  A  small  kingdom  in 
close  proximity  to  Palestine,  which  appears  to  have 
Iain  outside  Argob  (Deut  iii.  14)  and  Basban  (Joeh. 
xii.  5).  These  districts,  probably  answering  ts 
the  lAJah  and  JaulAn  of  modem  Syria,  occupied 
the  space  from  the  Jordan  on  the  west  to  Salcah 
{SuUchad)  on  the  east  and  Mount  Hermon  on  the 
north.  There  is  therefore  no  alternative  but  to 
place  Maacah  somewhere  to  the  east  of  the  Lefah, 
in  the  country  that  lies  betvreen  that  remarkable 
district  and  the  Su/d^  namely  the  stony  desert  of 
tl-Krd^  (see  Klepert's  map  to  Wetzstein's  Hawdn^ 
etc.,  1860),  and  which  is  to  this  day  thickly  studded 
with  villages.  In  these  remote  eastern  r^^ions  waa 
also  probably  situated  Tibchath,  Tebacb,  or  Betach, 
which  occurs  more  Uuui  once  in  connection  with 
Maacah  <?  (1  Chr.  xriii.  8;  (^en.  xxii.  24;  8  Sam. 


(1  Bam.  XXX.),  whioh  oan  hardly  be  rsfoned  to  In  this 
oatalogoa. 

•  The  reading  ICoojci  histead  of  UaJuutl  to  adopted 
by  Larsow  and  Parthey  in  their  editkm  of  the  Onomat 
tieon  of  Kosebtos  (Berlin,  1802)  on  the  authority  of  the 
Oodex  LeIdeDSls.  A. 

h  This  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  name  Ovw 
attached  to  the  great  stony  plain  aerth  of  MarselUes. 

c  The  ancient  veisfons  do  not  aariat  us  much  to 
is*"C  ^he  peeltkm  of  Maaeah.    The  Qyriae  PsshMe  to 

1  Chr.  xlx  has  Chortm^  ^2-a^*    If  this  eonld  be 
Msntlfled  wlthsf-CtefMtlhadlslBislsasler 
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viiL  8).  Haacth  is  lOineUmei  avQined  to  hate 
been  ritiuted  about  ABKLrSBTH-MAACAH;  but, 
if  AbU  be  the  modern  repiesentatiTe  of  that  town, 
tliit  ie  hardly  probable,  ai  it  would  bring  the  king- 
dom of  Haacah  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  within  the 
actoal  limits  of  IsrseL  It  is  possible  that  the  town 
was  a  oolonj  of  the  nation,  though  eren  this  is 
rendered  questionable  bj  the  oonduet  of  Joab  to- 
wards it  (3  Sam.  xx.  23).  That  implaeable  soldier 
would  hardly  have  left  it  standing  and  unharmed 
had  it  been  the  city  of  those  who  tooli  so  prominent 
a  part  against  him  in  the  Ammonite  war. 

Hist  war  was  the  only  ooessioa  oa  which  the 
ICaacathites  came  into  contact  with  Israel,  when 
their  king  assisted  the  fiene-Ammon  [sons  of  A.] 
Bgainst  Joab  with  a  fioroe  which  he  led  himself 
(§  Sam.  X.  6,  8;  1  Chr.  xix.  7.  In  the  first  of 
these  passsges  *<  of*'  is  inaccurately  omitted  in  the 
A.  v.).  Tbe  small  extoit  of  the  eountiy  may  be 
inferred  teom  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  this 
fbrce  with  that  of  the  people  of  Zobah,  Ishtob,  and 
Bebob  (9  Sam.  x.  0),  combined  with  the  expression 
*^  his  people  '*  in  1  Chr.  xix.  7,  which  perhaps  im- 
ply that  a  thousand  men  were  the  whole  strength 
of  his  army.     [I^aachathi.] 

To  the  connection  which  is  always  implied  be- 
tween Maacah  and  Geshur  we  have  no  ckw.  It  is 
perhaps  illustrated  by  the  £ut  of  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Geshur  —  wife  of  Darid  and  mother 
of  Absalom  —  being  named  Maacah.  G. 

MA'AGHAH  (npS9  [»  abore]:  Moxd; 
Alex.  Mwya:  Maacha).'  L  The  daughter  of 
Nahor  by  nis  concubine  Beumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 
Ewald  connects  her  name  with  the  district  of  Ma- 
aehahln  the  Hermon  range  {Ge§ch.  i.  414,  noU  1). 

a.  (Maaxd;  [Vat.  Afiv<ra.])  Th«  <***»«"  ^ 
Achish,  who  was  king  of  Gath  at  the  beginning 
«f  Solomon's  reign  (1  K.  ii.  39).     [Maoch.] 

3.  [Vat  in  1  Chr.  xi.  81,  Maayav.]  The 
daughter,  or  more  probably  grand-OHUghter,  of 
Abnlom,  named  after  his  motho*;  the  third  and 
favorite  wife  of  Rehoboam,  and  mother  of  Ab^ah 
(IK.  XT.  2;  2  Chr.  xi.  20-22).  According  to 
Joeephus  (Ant.  riii.  10,  §  1)  her  mother  was  Taniar, 
Absalom^s  daughter.  But  the  mother  of  Abgah 
is  elsewhere  mlled  ^*Michaiah,  the  daughter  of 
Uriel  of  Gibeah  "  (2  Chr.  xui.  2).  The  LXX.  and 
Syriac,  in  the  latter  passage,  have  Maachah,  as  in 
xi.  20.  If  Michaiah  were  a  mere  variation  of  Ma* 
schah,  as  has  been  asserted  (the  resemblance  in 
English  characters  bemg  much  more  close  than  in 
Hebrew),  it  would  be  easy  to  understand  that  Uriel 
of  Gibei^  married  Tamar  the  daughter  of  Absalom, 
whose  grand-daughter  therefore  Maachah  was.  But 
it  is  more  probable  that  "  Michaiah  "  is  the  error 
of  a  transcrilnn*,  and  that  '*  Maachah  *'  is  the  true 
'Mding  in  all  cases  (Capelli  CrU.  Sacr.  iri.  7,  $  3). 
3oubigant  proposed  to  alter  the  text,  and  to  read 
M  Maachah,  the  daughter  of  Abishalom  (or  Ab- 
salom), the  son  of  Uriel"  During  the  reign  of  her 
a;randson  Asa  she  occupied  at  the  court  of  Judah 

and  south  of  the   &i/^4   (see  Wetastdn,  and  QyiU 

Chaham),  It  would  support  the  Tlew  taken  In  the  text, 

and  would  alao  fell  in  with  the  suggestloa  of  Xwald 

Gueh.  m.  197),  that  the  8kf/«  is  eonneotsd  with  SSobah. 

lA  Josh.  xUi.  the  FMhIto  has  JTaras,  daOOiOid, 

If  whioh  the  writer  can  make  nolhlnf.    The  Taigums 
af  Onkelos,  Jonathan,  and  Jerusalem  have  Aphikeroa, 

0Vl|7p^  (with  some  slight  Tsttellons  tai  spelling). 
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the  high  position  of  <«  King's  MoUier"  (eonp.  1 
K.  ii.  19),  which  has  been  compared  with  that  ol 
the  Sultana  VaUde  ui  Turkey.  It  may  be  that  al 
Abyah*s  death,  after  a  short  reign  of  three  yeara. 
Asa  was  left  a  minor,  and  Maachah  acted  as  regent, 
Uke  Athaliah  mider  similar  drcumstanoca.  if  this 
conjecture  be  oorreet,  it  would  serve  to  explain  the 
influence  by  which  she  promoted  the  practioe  oC 
idolatrous  worship.  The  idol  or  »•  horror**  which 
she  had  made  for  Asherah  (1  K.  xv.  13;  2  Chr. 
XT.  16)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  emblem  of 
Priapus,  and  was  so  understood  by  the  Vulgate. 
[Idol,  voL  ii.  p.  1118  6.]  It  was  swept  away  in 
Asa*s  reformation,  and  Maachah  was  removed  from 
her  dignity.  Joeephus  calk  Maachah  Max^bnf, 
perhaps  a  corrupUon  of  Mavd^  and  makes  Asa  the 
son  of  Mayo^a.  See  Bumngton*s  GeneaJogin^  L 
222-228,  where  the  two  Maarhahs  are  eonaidcrad 
distinct 

^-  (M«x^)  '^^  coDGubiDe  of  Cafeb  the  aosi 
of  Heiron  (1  Chr.  u.  48). 

5.  {VLmx^)  1^  daughter  of  Talmai,  Ung  of 
Geshur,  and  mother  of  Absafem  (1  Chr.  iiL  2): 
also  called  Maacab  in  A.  V.  of  2  Sam.  iiL  a 
Joeephus  gives  her  name  Ma^^i?  ^^^  ^'  ^i  §  ^)* 
She  is  said,  according  to  a  Hebrew  tradition  re- 
corded by  Jerome  (  Qm.  Htbr.  m  Reg.\  to  hsv« 
been  taken  by  David  in  battle  and  added  to  the 
number  of  his  wives. 

6.  (Mo»x^;  ^^-  Mooxo-)  The  irife  of  Ma- 
chir  the  Manassite,  the  father  or  founder  of  Gikad, 
and  sister  of  Huppim  and  Shuppim  (1  Chr.  nL 
15,  16),  who  were  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Qir. 
rii.  12).  In  the  Peshito  Syriac  Maachah  is  mads 
the  mother  of  Machir. 

7.  (Moavcf,  [Mo»x«i;]  Alex,  [in  1  Chr.  Tiii.] 
Moaya.)  xhe  wife  of  Jehid,  fether  or  founder 
of  Gibeon,  from  whom  was  descended  the  femlly 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viu.  29,  ix.  85). 

8.  iMo^x^'*  '^^^  Maxa-)  The  fether  of 
Hanan,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David*s  body-guard 
(1  Chr.  xi.  43),  who  is  classed  among  the  waniosv 
selected  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  Maachah  in  this  instsnea 
may  be  the  same  as  Syria-Maaehah  in  1  Chr.  xix. 
6,7. 

9.  (Moopc*^;  [Vat  Maxa])  A Simeonite, fetbar 
of  Shq)hatiah,  prince  of  his  tribe  in  the  reign  of 
David  (1  Chr.  xxvU.  16).  W.  A  W. 

♦  MA'ACHATH  (n^J?© :  Maxorf  (Vat. 
-Tci);  Alex.  Maxa9c :  Machati)^  Josh.  xiii.  18, 
probably  a  variation  of  Maacah  (which  see), 
though  Fiirst  suggests  that  it  may  be  abbreviated 

from  ^n^J[^.    It  occurs  only  as  above,  and  then 

as  patronymic  (in  the  A.  V.,  «« Maaehrihites  "). 

H. 

MAAGH'ATHI,  and  MAACH'A- 
THITES,  THE  OHJS?!?  [patronymic]: 
[Bom.    Maxa0<,    Max^    Maxar(,  etc.;    Vat] 

This  is  probably  Intended  fcr  the  >B«£Mipo«  e# 
Ptolemy,  whlidi  he  mentloos  In  eompaoy  with  Urlsa, 
OaUixTholS,aDdJaasr(r)  (Bss  Bdaad,  Pat  p.  462 ;  and 
eompars  the  expraaslon  of  Joeephus  with  reiard  tc 
HaehsBfus,  JB.  J*.  viL  6,  §  2.)  But  this  would  soxaly 
be  too  flir  south  fm  Maaeah.    The  Ikxfum  PSeudcjJaa 


has  inlikeras,  Dll^iJ.'^lS^:^  which  rMnaias  i 

It  will  be  obesrved,  however,  that  ovfiy  ens  <f  thasi 

nranss  eoDtalns  Kr  o*  Ckr, 
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|fa;c«^  [Maxcrc,  «te. :]  i/ac4a(Ai,  iVnoAo/i, 
[JU'SncAoft^),  two  words  —  the  former  taking  the 
onn  of  the  Hebrew  —  which  denote  the  Inhmbituits 
•ftbe  smafl  kingdom  of  Maachah  (Deat.  iii.  14; 
Joeh.  zu.  5,  zui.  11, 13).  Individual  Maachathit«8 
were  not  unknown  among  the  wairion  of  Urael. 
One,  recorded  aimply  as  "  eon  of  the  Maachathite," 
or  possibly  ^  Eliphdet,  son  of  Ahasbai  the  Maach- 
athite **  (see  Rennioott,  Duiertatum,  205, 906),  was 
a  member  of  Davtd^s  guard  (S  Sam.  zziii.  Si). 
Another,  Jesaniah,  was  one  of  the  ehieft  who  ndlied 
round  Gedaliah  the  superintendent,  after  the  first 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xL  8;  2  K.  zxt.  93). 
fiditemoa  the  Maachathite  (1  Chr.  It.  19)  more 
probablj  derives  that  title  flirom  the  concubine  of 
Gsieb  (IL  48)  than  from  the  Syrian  kingdom. 
[Maaoah,  2.]  G. 

MA^ADAl  [3  sjl.]  0?S9  [omamem  <f 
Jekooah^  see  Ges.]:  Moo3(a;'  [Vat.  Me3c8«<;] 
Alex.  Mo«3«c«;  FA.  AcSca:  MaadcU),  one  of  the 
BOOS  of  Ban!  who  returned  with  Eira  and  had  ia- 
tffmarried  with  the  people  of  the  bnd  (Ear.  z.  34). 
He  ia  called  Momdis  in  1  Esdr.  iz.  84. 

MAADFAH  (H^IPD  [as  above]:  om.  in 
Vat.  MS.  [and  so  in  Rom.  Alez.  FA.i];  Akz. 
[rather  FA.^]  Maa3ia»:  ifrMfii),  one  of  the  priests, 
sr  fimulies  of  priests,  who  returned  with  Zembbabel 
■id  Jeshoa  <Neh.  xiL  6);  elsewhere  (ver.  17)  called 
Moadiah. 

MA'AI  [2  syl.]  0?9  [perh.  oon^ntsKma/e, 
Ges.] :  [Vat.  Alez.  FA.^  omit;  Rom.]  'Ata;  [FA.a 
Maai :]  J/oof ),  one  of  the  Bene- Asaph  [sons  of  A.] 
wbo  took  part  in  the  solemn  musical  service  by 
whkh  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  was  dedicated  after  it 
\Md  been  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  zii.  36). 

MA'ALEH-A0RAB3IM  (H^SD 

D^?"?!??  i<*'C€ni  o/Boaryum] :  Ji  wpocaydfiofftt 
UkKpaffiip  [Rom.  -/8/r;  Alez.  Axpafifitifi] :  nscen- 
nit  Seorphms ).  The  fall  fonn  of  the  name  which  in 
its  other  oocurrenoes  (in  the  original  identical  with 
the  above)  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  a^  "  the  ascent  of" 
[Num.  zzzi?.  4],  or  •*  the  going  up  to  [Judg.  L 
86],  Akrabbim."  It  ie  found  only  in  Josh.  zv.  3. 
For  the  probable  situation  of  the  pass,  see  Akrab- 
tof.  G. 

*  Id  Judg.  i.  36  the  maiginal  reading  (A.  V.) 
b  Maale-Aknbbim,  with  **  the  going  up  to  Akrab- 
him  '*  in  the  text  The  same  pb^  is  alwa>'s  meant, 
sod  the  expression  is  as  much  a  proper  name  in 
one  passage  as  another.  H. 

KA'ANI  {Bua^  [Vat  ^ci;  Aid.  Moort:] 
fioMH),  1  Esdr.  iz.  34  identical  irith  Bani,  4. 

BCA^ARATH   (nnpc  [naked  place,  L  e. 

■       • 

without  trees,  etc.]:  McrvopflM';  [Alez.  Aid.  Mo- 
p4$i  Comp.  Maeip^:]  martth),  one  of  the  towns 
ef  Jndah,  in  the  district  of  the'mountuns,  and  in 
the  nme  group  which  contains  Halrul,  Bbth- 
euB,  and  Gkdor  (Josh.  zr.  59).  The  places  which 
oeeor  in  company  with  it  have  been  identified  at  a 
itw  miles  to  the  north  of  Hebron,  but  Maarath  has 
Uthnio  eluded  observation.  It  does  not  seem  to 
tete  besD  known  to  Knsebius  or  ^erome,  although 
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•  IteUUL  hen 


t  the  Esbrew  if  r  by  y  j 


its  uame  is  mentioned  by  tliem   {OmimuSiocm 
'« Maroth  '*). 

By  Geaenius  ( Thee.  1069  a)  the  name  is  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  openness  or  bareness, 
but  may  it  not  with  equal  accuracy  and  greatev 
plausibility  be  derived  from  that  which  has  pro 
duced  the  similar  word,  mearafi,  a  cave?  R 
would  thus  point  to  a  characterisUo  feature  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Palestine,  one  of  which, 
the  Mearath'Adullam,  or  cave  of  AduUam,  was 
probably  at  no  great  distance  from  this  very  lo- 
cality. G» 

*  MA'ASAI  (3  qyl.)  is  the  correct  form  of  the 
word  which  appears  in  the  A.  V.  (1  Chr.  iz.  12) 
se  Maasiai  or  Maasia.    See  addition  to  Maasiai. 

A 

MAASB1AH  [4  syL]  (H^b^D  [worib  of 
Jthoffak]:  Mamela:  Maatia).  1.  ([Vat  Mcce- 
«n}\;]  Alez.  Mooo^ia;  FA.  M«a«nya.)  A  descend- 
ant of  Jeshua  the  priest,  who  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
had  married  a  foreign  wife,  and  was  divorced  from 
her  (Gnr.  z.  18).  He  is  called  Matthklas  in  1 
Esdr.  iz.  19,  but  in  the  margin,  Maasias. 

2.  (Motftt^X;  Alez.  Mcurcraf ;  [Oomp.  Mao^fa.]) 
A  priest,  of  the  sons  of  Harim,  who  put  away  lUt 
foreign  vnfo  at  Ezra's  command  (Ezr.  z.  21).  Ma- 
A8IAH  in  margin  of  1  Esdr.  iz.  19. 

3.  ([Vat.]  FA.  Mooiraia.)  A  priest  of  the 
sous  of  Psshur,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  in 
the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  z.  22).  He  is  called  Ma»- 
8IA8  in  1  Esdr.  iz.  22. 

A  (Alez.  tUcuurna',  [Vat.]  FA.  Momi;  [Comp. 
Mootfiaf :]  Maaeiat.)  One  of  the  laymen,  a  de- 
scendant of  Pahath-Moab,  who  put  away  his  fordgn 
wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  z.  30).  Apparency 
the  same  as  Muosias  in  1  Esdr.  iz.  31. 

6-  (Moatrfov;    [Vat.]    FA.  Ma3cun;A.:    Maa- 
iifte.)  The  father  of  Azariah,  one  of  the  priests 
from  the  oasis  of  the  Jordan,  who  assisted  Kehe* 
miah  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iil 
23). 

6.  ([Vat.  M.  Mcuurcraia)]  FA.  Macuraui.)  One 
of  thoae  who  stood  on  the  right  hand  of  Eara  whea 
he  read  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4).  He 
was  probably  a  priest,  but  whether  one  of  those 
mentioned  in  ch.  zii.  41,  42,  is  uncertain.  Th^ 
corresponding  name  in  1  Eedr.  iz.  43  is  Bai«a  • 
MUS. 

7.  (Om.  in  LXX.;  [but  Comp.  Maarlas-])  A 
Levite  who  assisted  on  the  same  occasion  in  ez* 
pounding  the  Law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  7).  He 
is  called  Maianeas  in  1  Esdr.  iz.  48. 

8.  (Alez.  MooXo'ia;  FA.  MacM'aia.)  Ooe  of 
the  heads  of  the  people  whose  descendants  idgned 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  z.  25). 

9.  ([Vat.  Maaaeta;  F  VL  Mco-cra;]  Ahs.  MoA 
o-io.)  Son  of  Baruch  and  descendant  of  Pharez,  the 
son  of  Judah.  His  iamily  dwelt  in  Jerusalem 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  zi.  5).  In 
the  corresponding  narrative  of  1  Chr.  iz.  6  he  is 
called  AsAiAH. 

10.  (Maoffias]  [FA.  Marari\i]  if  ana.)  A 
Bei\jamite,  ancestor  of  Sallu,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusa- 
lem after  the  Captirity  (Neh.  zi.  7). 

U.  (Om.  in  Vat.  MS.;  [also  Rom.  Alez.  FA^] 
Alez.  [rather  FA.*]  Mooiruu.)  Two  priests  of  this 
LAme  sre  mentioned  (Neh.  zii.  41,  42)  as  taking 
part  is  the  musical  senriee  which  accompanied  ths 
dedisatiou  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  uiider  Errs 
Ooe  of  thoia  is  probably  the  sane  as  6. 
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IS*  (Ba«vdiRs;  [Vat  NaMHr^a.ttff  Ales.  Mae- 
#aiasi  Comp.  VUuuratast]  VA.,  Maorcos  in  Jer. 
xzi.  1;  Maaaaias,  Alex.  MflurofOfi  Jer.  xxxvii.  3; 
[Maa4raia$t  Akz.  Ma<r<raiar,  FA.  Mmrcof,  Jw> 
xzii*  S5.]}  Fstfaer  of  Zephaouh,  who  wu  a 
priest  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  zxix.  25). 

13.  (Om.  in  LXX.)  The  &ther  of  Zedekiah  the 
ftlie  prophet,  in  the  leign  of  Zedekiah  king  of 
Jndah  (Jer.  zxlx.  31). 

14.  plTQ^I^Q:  Maaffofa,  [MfluurflUat;  Vat 

MaaaeriOt  Mcuro-euar;]  Ales.  Maairia,  [Mao^iat ; 
("A.  in  ver.  30,  Maaaiati]  Maasiat),  one  of  the 
Levitee  of  the  teoond  rank,  appointed  bj  David  to 
aound  *<with  paalteriee  on  Alamoth."  when  the 
aik  was  brought  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  "  porters  '*  or  gat^-keepers 
ior  the  aik  (1  Chr.  zr.  18,  80). 

16.  ([Rom.  Moooaia;  Vat  Mo^^cua;]  Akz. 
Maeruh)  The  son  of  Adalah,  and  one  of  the  cap- 
tains  of  hundreds  in  the  reign  of  Joaah  king  cMF 
Judah.  He  assisted  Jehoiada  in  the  revolution  bj 
wliich  Joash  was  placed  on  the  throne  (3  Chr. 
zxiii.  1). 

16.  (Uaaaltts;  [Vat  Kfutrauui]  Ales.  Mtur- 
rcuoff.)  An  officer  of  high  rank  (tMUr)  in  the 
vaign  of  Uzsiah  (2  Chr.  zxvi.  11).  He  was  prob- 
ablj  a  Lerite  (oomp.  1  Chr.  zziii.  4),  and  engaged 
in  a  semi-military  capacity,  oorresponding  to  the 
eifio  functions  of  the  Judges,  with  whom  Um  ihditr- 
Im  are  frequently  coupled. 

17.  (Mooirfaf;  [Vat  Maamtas;]  Alex.  Ma- 
^wrO  The  ^  kmg's  son,"  killed  by  Zichri  the 
Ephraimitish  hero  in  the  invasion  of  Judah  by 
Pfkah  king  of  Lsrael,  during  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2 
Chr.  szviii.  7).  The  personage  thus  designated  is 
twloe  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  **  governor 
of  the  city  "  (1  K.  zsli.  36;  3  Clur.  zviii.  25),  and 
appears  to  have  held  an  office  of  importance  at  the 
Jewish  court  (perh^  acting  as  viceroy  during  the 
abeence  of  the  king),  just  as  the  queen  dowager 
was  honored  with  the  title  of  "  king^s  mother  ** 
(eomp.  3  K.  zziv.  13  with  Jer.  xziz.  3),or  j^e^frdA, 
!.«.«*  mistress,"  or  "  powerftil  lady."  [Malghiah, 
S.]     For  the  conjecture  of  (leiger,  see  Joash,  4. 

18.  (Maoffdi  [Alex.  Mocunof*])  The  governor 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  appointed  by 
the  king,  in  coi\junction  with  Shaphan  and  Joah, 
to  superintend  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  (3  Chr. 
ssxiv.  8). 

19.  (Moatra/at;  Alex.  Mcuroiof ;  [FA.  Ma<rcaf>]) 
The  son  of  Sballum,  a  Levite  of  high  rank,  and  one 
of  the  gate-keepers  of  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxv.  4;  comp.  1  Chr.  iz.  19). 

20.  (nj5n9  [refuge  of  Jehovah,  i.  e.  which 
he  affordsj :  Maaaaiasi  Alex.  Ma<r<raias:  Maasiai^ 
Jer.  sxxii.  12;  Alex.  Maairo'aiar:  Matiagy  Jer.  li. 
59.)  A  priest;  ancestor  of  Baruch  and  Seraiah, 
the  sons  of  Neriah.  W.  A.  W. 

MAASIAI     Iproperkf   Ma'asai,    8   syL] 

Ptp^  [Jehovah* t  work] :  MoooWft;  Alex.  Mcurox : 
Maattii)^  a  priest  who  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
Vm  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).  He  is 
apparently  the  same  as  Amashai  in  Neh.  xi.  13. 

*  ThB  forms  Maaaial  and  Maasia  (the  latter 
being  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.  in  the  original 
•dition  of  1611  and  other  early  editions)  an  doubt- 
less both  misprints  for  MaasaL  This  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  Grenevan  ver^n,  and  corresponds  with 

Um  Hebrew  ^ip7.9,the  word  being  thai  pointed 
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in  fiwr  MSS.  eoUated  by  Miehaelis  (sso  his  am 
Htbr.  M  /be.),  and  also  by  Qesenins  and 
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MAASI'AS  (MoATAfaf :  MaamoM).  The 
as  MA88ICIAH,  30,  the  ancestor  of  Barach  (Bw. 
i.  1). 

*  MA'ATH  (M«(0:  Mahaik\  an  aoeeskor  of 
Jesus,  according  to  the  genealogy  in  Luke  (yt, 
26).  A. 

MAAZ  (V??  [mi^er]:  Mois:  Moot\  mm 
of  Bam,  the  fintboni  of  Jcrahmed  (1  Chr.  IL  S7). 

BIAAZI'AH  (nnpn     [Jtkooak'$  txmaoL^ 

t»pn]:  Maasia:  [Vat  NoScia;]  FA.  ACm*.  Afao^ 
mn).  1.  One  of  the  priests  who  signed  the  oof»- 
nant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  8).  From  tha 
coincidence  between  many  of  the  names  of  tho 
priests  in  the  lists  of  the  twenty-four  counes  estab- 
lished by  David,  of  thoee  iriio  signed  the  oovcnMit 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  z.),  and  those  who  returned 
with  Zembbabel  (Ne|^.  sii.),  it  would  seem  either 
that  these  names  were  honeditary  in  families,  or 
that  they  were  applied  to  the  ftmilies  themselvea. 
This  is  evidenUy  the  ease  with  the  namas  of  ths 
** heads  of  the  people"  eoumented  in  Neh.  z. 
14-37. 

2.  pnnpQ  [see  above] :  Moo^;  Ales.  Me«- 
oX:  Moiuaait.)    A  priest  in  the  reign  of  David, 
ead  of  the  twenty46urth  course  (1  Chr.  zziv.  18). 
See  the  preceding. 

MABDAI  [3  syl.]  (MofilUts  [Vat  Imim- 
fuyidoit  hy  union  with  the  preoeding  word;]  Alez. 
MavScii:  Bftneat),  The  same  as  Bkmaiar  (1 
Eedr.  ix.  34;  see  Exr.  z.  85). 

MAO'ALON  (MoicaXiAr,  in  both  HSS.:  Ba^ 
iaro\  1  Esdr.  v.  31.  This  name  is  the  eqnivalenl 
of  MiCHMASH  in  the  lists  of  Ecra  and  Nehemiah. 

G. 

MACCABEES,  THE  (of  McutimMm: 
[hfaccabcn] ).  This  title,  which  was  originally  the 
surname  of  Judas,  one  of  the  sons  of  ^"Htithiti 
{infi\  §  3),  was  afUrwards  extended  to  the  heroie 
family  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  noblest-  represen- 
tatives, and  in  a  still  wider  sense  to  the  Palestinian 
martyn  in  the  persecution  of  Antioehos  Epiphaaea 
[4  Maccabees],  and  ex-en  to  the  Alexandrine  Jews 
who  suffered  for  their  fisith  at  an  eailier  time  [I 
Maccabeks].  The  original  term  Maeeabi  (^  Mar- 
Kofioiot)  has  been  variously  derived.  Some  have 
maintMned  that  it  was  formed  firom  the  combina- 
tion of  the  initial  letters  of  the  Hebrew  se 
*«  Who  among  the  gods  is  like  unto  thee,  Jehovah  ? 

(Ex.  XV.  11,  Hebr.  \  3,  3,  D),  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  inscribed  upon  the  banner  of  the  pa- 
triots; or,  again,  of  tiie  initials  of  the  simply  de- 
scripUve  titk,  *•  Mattathias,  a  priest,  the  son  of 
Johanan."  But  even  if  the  eostom  of  lonnii^ 
such  words  was  in  nse  among  the  Jews  at  this 
eariy  time,  it  is  obvkms  that  such  a  title  would  not 
be  an  individual  title  in  the  ffanst  instanoe,  as  Hae- 
cabee  undoubtedly  was  (1  Maee.  iL  4),  and  still 
remains  among  the  Jews  (Raphall,  BufL  of  Jan 
i.  348).  Moreover  the  orthography  of  the  word  ia 
Greek  and  Syiiao  (Ewald,  Geedbteto,  iv.  85S,m<s 

points  to   the   form    ^HOQ,    sad  not  ^33D 

Another  derivation  has  been  proposeo,  which 
although  direet  evidenoe  Is  wanting,  seenu  satisfbo 
toiy.    Aooording  to  this,  the  woid  is  fanned  kom 
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*Tpj99,  M  a  hammer**  (like  Mahcfu,  EvaU,  8ft8, 

>°te)i  giving  a  venee  not  altogether  unlike  t^  in 
irhiflii  Cha^  MarUl  derived  a  lurname  from  his 
'hvorita  weapoo,  and  itill  more  like  the  Malletu 
Bootarum  and  MaiUm  ffmrtiioanm  </  the  Hiddte 
Ages. 

Aliboogh  the  name  Maeoabett  has  gsined  the 
widest  eunency,  that  of  Agmonoum^  or  Basmo- 
maamBj  is  the  proper  name  of  the  fiunilj.  The 
origin  of  this  name  also  has  been  disputed,  but  the 

dsriratioQ   from  Chashoum    (I^VDi 
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Affoumwtuosi  eomp.  Ges.  The$,  684  6X  „ 
grancl&thcr  of  Mat.tal.hiss,  seems  eertainlj  oorrset 
How  it  came  to  pass  that  *  man,  otherwise  obsenre. 
gave  his  name  to  the  fiunilj,  eannot  nom  be  dis 
covered;  but  no  stress  can  be  hud  upon  this  diffi- 
culty, nor  upon  the  iaot  that  in  Jewish  prayen 
(Henfeld«(7e«cA.  dL  JtkL  i.  964)  Mattathias  himself 
is  csUed  jBinskmoMoi.* 

The  oonnectkm  of  the  various  members  of  ills 
Maocabsan  ikmily  will  be  seen  ftom  the  i 
ing  table:  — 


Thb  Amm}9mam  Famxlt. 
Ohsisiion  (*of  the  sons  of  Joarib|*  oomp.  1  Ohzon.  xstv.  7). 

Jobaaaa  ClMdbwic). 

fltmeon  (Sv^mmt,  Bbnon.    Oonp.  S  Pel  L  1^ 

Msttithias  (MattUss,  Joseph.  A  J.  L  1,  $  ft), 
t  187  b.  a 

I 


(OnUtti),  (Thaad), 

i»la2llaeo.TUI.22),       tl86B.a 
1 101  a.  a  I 

Judss,  Johannes  Byieanus  L 


JuLs 


T 


I 


(HaooabvM), 
t  HI  1.0. 


(Avaxan), 
tl68s.o. 


(Apphus), 
1 148  B.  0. 


tl86B.a 


tl06B.o. 

_L 


Mattathias 
1 186  a.  a 


l 


Daughter  m  Ptolomaus 
(1  Maoc.  zvL  U,  12). 


I ' — I 1 : [ 

(Aleiandrs) «  Ariatobnlus  L     Antlgonns.      Jamusue  Alexander  em  Alezaadxa. 
tl06B.  0.  tl06B.o.  t78B.e. 


i 


HyrcaausIL 
tSOB.  a 


Aitotoholus  n. 
t48B.  0. 


I 


i 


1 28  B.  0.    I     1 48  B.  0. 


Antigmnis. 
t87B.  0. 


.Herod  the  Onat 
t28B.  0. 


Tin  orighial  authorities  for  the  histoiy  of  the 
Maocabees  are  extremely  scanty;  but  lor  the  coum 
of  the  war  itself  the  fint  book  of  Maeeabcee  is  a 
most  truatwortby,  if  an  incomplete  witness.  [Mao- 
CABBE8,  Books  of.]  The  secuud  book  adds  some 
important  details  to  the  history  ot  the  eariier  part 
of  the  struggle,  and  of  the  events  which  immediate- 
\j  preceded  it;  but  all  the  statements  which  it  eon- 
tains  require  dose  examination,  and  must  be 
rsoeived  with  caution.  Josephus  foUows  1  Blaoc., 
ht  the  period  which  ii  embraces,  very  ckwely,  but 
*Jght  additions  of  names  and  minute  particulars 
^icate  that  he  was  in  possession  of  other  materials, 
probably  oral  traditions,  which  have  not  been  else- 
irhsre  i»eserved.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
cues,  in  whieh,  from  hsste  or  careleimiess,  he  has 
misinterpreted  his  authority.  From  other  sources 
little  can  be  gleaned.  Hebrew  and  rJaiwical  litera- 
tnre  fumisha  nothing  more  than  a  km  trifling 
fragments  which  illustrate  Maoeabsean  history.  So 
Vmg  an  interval  elapeed  before  the  Hebrew  tra- 
littoos  were  committed  to  writing,  that  facts,  when 
jot  embodied  in  rites  or  precepts,  became  wholly 
diilorted.  Classical  writers,  agun,  were  little  likely 
i«  eiiNiiiole  a  oooflict  which  probab^  th^  eonld 


Aristobnlust 
1 86  B.  0. 

not  have  understood.  Of  the  great  work  of  Fdyb< 
ius  —  who  akme  might  have  been  expected  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  the  Jewish  war  —  only 
frsgmeuts  remain  which  refer  to  this  period ;  but 
the  omission  of  all  mention  of  the  MaecabsBsn  oam« 
paign  in  the  corresponding  sections  of  livy,  who 
foUows  very  closely  in  the  track  of  the  Greek  his- 
torian, seems  to  prove  that  Polybius  also  omtttsd 
them.  The  account  of  the  Syrian  kings  in  Appian 
is  too  meagre  to  make  his  silence  remarkable;  but 
indlflerence  <v  coutenipt  must  be  the  explanation 
of  a  (general  silence  which  is  too  wide-spread  to  be 
soeidentaL  Even  when  the  &U  of  Jerusalem  had 
directed  unusual  attention  to  the  past  fortunes  of 
its  defender!,  Tacitus  wss  able  to  dismiss  the  Mao- 
cabttan  conflict  in  a  sentence  remarkable  for  seoni- 
fttl  careleesness.  **  During  the  dominion  c^  the 
Assyrians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Persians,  the  Jews,** 
he  says,  *^  were  the  most  abjeet  of  their  dependent 
suljeets.  After  the  Msoedonians  obtained  the 
supreniaey  of  the  Esst,  King  Antfochus  endeavond 

a  Henlbld  derives  the  name  from  ODH,  ^  to  tma* 
per  stool; '*io  that  it  boeomei  fai  ssnio  a  jjaosTai  (f 


f» 
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ID  do  vnj  with  thttir  tupentitioD,  vaA  InVrodwi 
Gnek  habits,  but  ww  hindered  bj  a  Pwtiiian  war 
kom  nfonning  a  mutt  repukira  people  **  (te(err»- 
atoai  genttm  Tee.  Hiti,  ?.  8).o 

1.  The  enentlal  catiMt  of  the  Biaeeaboan  War 
have  beeo  ah«adj  pointed  oot  [AxnocHua  IV. 
vol  i.  p.  116  a}.  11m  aonak  of  the  HaoeabnaD 
fiuuily,  **  by  whoee  hand  dellveranee  waa  given  unto 
Imel "  (1  Maoo.  ?.  63),  preient  the  reMid  of  ite 
|iiog;reM.  The  itaDdani  of  independenoe  was  fint 
ruMd  bj  Mattathias,  a  priest  ^  of  the  eoune  of 
Joorib,  whieh  was  the  first  of  the  twentj-loar 
soorses  (1  Chr.  izi?.  7),  and  oonsequentlj  of  the 
Mblest  bkwd  (oomp.  Jos.  VU.  i. ;  Grimm,  en  1  Mate, 
it  1).  The  persecutions  of  Antioohus  Epiphanes 
had  already  roused  his  indignation,  when  emis- 
saries of  the  king,  headed  by  ApeUes  (Jos.  AM. 
lii.  6,  §  2),  came  to  Modin,  where  he  dwelt,  and 
lequiied  the  people  to  oflbr  idoktroas  sacrifloe  (1 
BCacc.  ii.  15,  etc.).  MattathiM  n^ected  the  over- 
toes  whieh  were  made  to  him  first,  and  when 
a  Jew  came  to  the  altar  to  renounce  his  fidth, 
■lew  him,  and  afterwards  ApeQes,  "  as  Phinees  — 
from  whom  he  was  descended  —  did  unto  Zambri." 
AAer  this  he  fled  with  his  sons  to  the  mountains 
(B.  c.  168),  whither  he  was  foUowed  by  numerous 
bands  of  fhgitives.  Some  of  them,  not  in  dose 
connection  with  Mattathias,  being  attacked  on  the 
Sabbath,  ofiered  no  resistance,  and  fell  to  the  num- 
ber of  a  thousand.  When  Mattathias  heard  of  the 
disaster  he  asserted  the  duty  of  self-defense,  and 
continued  the  war  with  signal  success,  destroying 
the  idolatrous  altani,  and  restoring  the  observance 
of  the  Law.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
abeady  advanced  in  years  when  the  rising  was 
made,  and  he  did  not  long  survive  the  fiitigues  of 
active  service.  He  died  b.  c.  166,  and  «>was 
buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers  at  Modin." 
The  speech  which  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  to 
his  sons  before  his  death  is  remarkable  as  contain- 
ing the  frrat  distinct  attusion  to  the  contents  of 
Duiiel,  a  book  which  seems  to  have  exercised  the 
most  powerful  influence  on  the  Maccabcan  conflict 
(1  Mace.  ii.  60;  oomp.  Jos.  AnL  xii.  6,  §  8). 

S.  Mattathias  himself  named  Judas  — appar^ 
antly  his  third  son  —  as  his  successor  in  directing 
the  war  of  independence  (1  Mace.  ii.  66).  The 
anergy  and  skill  of  "thb  Maccabee  "  (i  Mcur- 
co^aTor),  as  Judas  is  often  called  in  9  Maee.,  fuUy 
Bstified  his  &ther*s  preference.  It  appears  that  he 
lad  abeady  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  first 
secession  to  the  mountains  (2  Maee.  v.  97,  where 
Mattathias  is  not  mentioned);  and  on  receiring 
the  chief  command  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task 
of  combining  for  common  action  those  who  were 
sUU  fiuthAil  to  the  religion  of  theb  fathers  (9  Mace, 
riii.  1).  His  first  enterprises  were  night  attacks 
Md  sudden  surprises.  whiiBb  were  best  suited  to  the 
troops  at  his  disposal  (9Maoc.  viii.  6, 7) ;  and  when 
his  men  vrere  encouraged  by  these  means,  he  ven- 
tured on  more  important  operations,  and  defeated 
IpoUonius  (1  Maec.  UL  10^19)  and  Seron  (1  Mace, 
di.  18-24),  who  hearing  of  his  soocess  came  i^gainst 
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Mm  with  very  snpcrior  Ibnes  at  Beth-hovoB,  tki 
scene  of  the  most  glorious  victories  oS  the  Jews  ii 
earlier  and  hter  times.  [Bkth-hoboh.]  Shovtiya^ 
terwards  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  wbope  resources  haa 
been  impoverished  by  the  war  (1  Maoe.  iii.  27-31) 
left  the  government  of  the  Palestinian  provinoes  to 
Lysias,  while  he  himself  undertook  an  expeditkn 
against  Persia  in  the  hope  of  recruiting  his  treasury. 
Lysias  organized  an  expedition  against  Judas;  bnt 
his  army,  a  psrt  of  whieh  had  been  separated  from 
the  main  body  to  efl^  a  surpriie,  was  defeated  by 
Judas  at  EnuDaaa  with  great  lorn  (b.  c.  166),  after 
the  Jews  had  kept  a  solemn  fiut  at  Mizpdi  (1  Mace 
iii.  46-68),  and  in  the  next  year  Lysias  himself 
waa  routflid  at  Bethsnra.  After  this  success  Judas 
was  abb  to  occupy  Jerusalem  except  the  **  tower  *' 
(1  Maeo.  vi.  18, 19),  and  he  purified  the  Temple 
(1  Mace.  iv.  36,  41-53)  on  the  25th  of  Oalen,  ex- 
actly three  years  after  its  profanation  (1  Maee.  L 
69  [Dedication];  Grimm,  on  1  Maec.  iv.  69). 
The  next  year  was  spent  in  wars  with  frontier  na- 
tions (1  Mace,  v.);  but  in  spite  of  continued  tri- 
umphs tike  position  of  Judas  was  stall  preesrioos. 
In  B.  c.  163  Lysias,  with  the  young  king  Anti- 
ochus Eupator,  took  Bethsurs,  which  had  beien-fbi^ 
tified  by  Judas  as  the  key  of  the  Idumcan  border 
(1  Maec.  iv.  61),  after  having  defeated  the  patriots 
who  came  to  its  relief;  and  next  laid  siege  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  dty  wss  on  the  point  of  surrendering, 
when  the  approach  of  Philip,  who  daimed  the 
guardianship  of  the  king,  induced  Lysias  to  guar- 
antee to  the  Jews  complete  liberty  of  religiao. 
The  compact  thus  made  was  soon  broken^  bui 
shortly  afterwards  LysJM  USL  into  the  hands  of 
Demetrius,  a  new  claimant  of  the  throne,  and  was 
put  to  death.  The  accession  of  Demetrius  brought 
with  it  fipBsh  troubles  to  the  patriot  Jews.  A  faurge 
party  of  their  oountrymen,  with  ALcmva  at  their 
head,  gained  the  ear  of  the  king,  and  he  sent  Ni- 
eanor  sgainst  Judas.  Nicanor  was  defeated,  first 
at  Capharsalama,  and  again  In  a  decinve  battle  at 
Adasa,  near  to  the  glorious  field  of  Beth-horon 
(B.  c.  161,  on  the  18th  Adar;  1  Maee.  viL  49;  2 
Mace.  XV.  36),  where  he  was  sbun.  lliis  victory 
was  the  greatest  of  Jodas's  sneeesees,  and  prseti- 
eaUy  decked  the  question  of  Jewish  independence, 
but  it  vrss  followed  by  an  unexpected  reverse.  Judaa 
empbyed  the  riiort  interval  of  peace  which  Ibllewed 
in  negotiating  a  favorable  league  with  the  Romana. 
Bnt  in  the  same  year,  before  the  answer  of  the 
senate  wss  returned,  a  new  invasion  under  Bse- 
ehides  took  place.  The  Roman  affiance  seems  to 
have  alienated  many  of  the  extreme  Jevrish  party 
from  Judas  {Midr,  Bhafutka^  quoted  by  Raphall, 
ffiiL  of  Jeios,  I.  325),  and  be  waa  abte  only  to 
gather  a  small  force  to  meet  the  sudden  danger. 
Of  this  a  hrge  part  deserted  him  on  the  eve  of  tha 
KAiibi:  hn^  thf»  Mmaoa  of  JwIm  «m  tmali^mt 
and  he  fen  at  Eleasa,  the  Jewish  Thermopyfae, 
fighting  at  desperate  odds  against  the  invaders. 
His  body  was  recovered  by  his  brothers,  and  burisd 
at  Modfai  **fai  the  sepufchre  ef  his  fetbers  *'  (b.  g. 
161).« 


a  Tbs  sbort  Dottoe  of  the  Jews  tai  Diodoroi  Sbalas 
(IJ^b.  zl.,  Bd.  1)  is  singalariy  frse  ftom  popular  mis- 
Esprassafeations,  many  of  which,  howsvsr,  he  quotes  as 
nssd  by  the  oounssUois  of  Andoehns  to  uris  the  king 
lo  esllrpats  the  naoon  (US.  xzxlv.,  Bd,  1). 

^  The  later  tradition,  by  a  natural  ezsggeiatkm, 
tMte  Uds  b^b-priesl.   OCmp.  Hecsfeldl,  Qtack,  v  284, 


«  JuAm  (like  MaMathks)  is  reyrseaatsd  in 
tfines  as  hfgh-prlMt.  Bven  Josephus  (Ami.  ziL  11,  |  ^ 
speaks  of  the  high-priesthood  of  Judas,  and  also  ssys 
that  he  was  elaeted  by  t' the  people  **  on  tbs  daath  ef 
Alolmus  (xil.  10,  §  6).  But  tt  Is  evidmt  tram  1  Maee. 
tz.  18,  86,  that  Judas  died  some  time  bdbte  Aletmua 
and  dsewliers  (Am.  zx.  10,  §  6)  Joeephus  himssif  rays 
that  the  hjgh-prtsslhned  was  vaoant  te  seven  fmm 
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S.  After  the  death  of  Judaa  the  petriotb  paiiy 
to  hftve  been  fi>r  a  ihort  time  wholly  die- 
end  it  wee  only  by  the  preaeare  of 
— p»fciuui  goiftringe  that  they  were  drivoD  to 
lenew  the  conflict  For  tliie  porpoee  they  oflbred 
the  eomoiand  to  Jovathav,  iomamed  Apphue 

(BnSn,  (he  wary)f  the  youngeet  eon  of  BCatta- 
thiaa.  The  policy  of  Jonathan  ehowi  the  greatneee 
of  the  km  involved  in  hie  brother's  death.  He 
Bade  DO  attempt  to  maintain  himeelf  in  the  open 
eoontry,  but  ratired  to  the  lowlands  of  the  Jor- 
dan (1  Maoc  is.  42),  where  he  gained  some  advan- 
t^e  over  Bacchides  <B.  a  161),  who  made  an 
attempt  to  hem  in  and  deetroy  his  whole  fixoe. 
Not  long  aaerwards  Aleimne  died  (b.  c.  160),  and 
Beochidee  loeing,  es  it  appeers,  the  active  support 
of  the  Gredzing  party,  leiirBd  from  Palestine. 
Ifeanwfaile  Jona&an  made  such  use  of  the  interval 
of  net  ae  to  eaoite  the  tan  of  his  Jewiih  enemies; 
and  after  two  years  Bacchides,  at  their  request, 
sgain  took  the  field  against  Jonathan  (B.  a  158). 
"niis  time  he  seems  to  hetve  been  but  feebly  sup- 
ported, and  after  an  unsuccessful  campaign  he 
accepted  terms  which  Jonathan  proposed;  and 
sfter  his  departnxe  Jonathan  ^judged  the  people 
at  Ifkhmash "  (1  Mace  ix.  73),  and  graduaUy 
extended  his  power.  The  claim  of  Alexander  Bales 
to  the  Syrian  crown  gave  a  new  unportaooe  to  Jon- 
athan and  his  adherents.  Demetrius  I.  empowerad 
him  to  raise  an  army,  a  permissk>n  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  evaeuation  of  all  the  outpoets  occupied 
by  the  Syrians  except  Bethsura,  but  Jonathan  es- 
poneed  the  cause  of  Alexander,  and  leAiaed  the  lib- 
tnl  oflbrs  which  Demetrius  made,  when  he  heaxd 
that  the  Jews  had  resolved  to  Jom  his  rival  (b.  c 
168).  The  succen  oi  Alexander  led  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  Jonathan,  who  assumed  the  high-priestly 
office  after  the  royal  nominatkm  «  at  the  Feast  <^ 
Tabernacles  (1  Mace  x.  21),  <*the  greatest  and 
holiest  feast "  (Joseph.  Ant.  viu.  4,  §  1);  and  not 
long  after  he  placed  the  Icing  under  ftesh  obliga- 
tions by  the  defeat  of  ApoUoiiius,  a  general  of  the 
younger  Demetrius  (1  Maee.  x.).  [Apolloxius.] 
On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Demetrius  II.,  in  spite 
of  the  leveree  wliieh  he  bad  experienced,  sought  to 
gain  the  support  of  the  Jem  (b.  c.  145) ;  but  after 
receiving  important  asiistance  from  them  he  felled 
to  fulfill  hit  promises,  and  on  the  appearance  of 
Ant&oehus  YI.,  Jonathan  atiraehed  himself  to  his 
psiiy,  and  though  he  fell  into  a  poeition  of  great 
peril  gained  an  important  victory  over  the  generals 
of  Demetrius.  He  then  strengthened  his  poei- 
tion by  alliances  with  Rome  and  ^*  the  Laoediemo- 
ifams"  [Spabtams],  and  gained  seversl  additk>nal 
accesses  in  the  field  (b.  o.  144);  but  at  hut  fell 
x  vietim  to  the  treachery  of  Tryphon  (b.  c.  144), 
who  feared  that  he  would  prove  an  obstacle  to  the 
iesign  which  he  had  formed  of  usurping  the  crown 
4fter  the  murder  of  the  young  Antiochus  (1  Maoo. 
xL  ^xiL  4). 

4  As  soon  as  Sucox,^  the  last  remaining 
brother  of  the  liaoeabaan  femily,  heard  of  the 
detention  of  Jonathan  in  Ptolenuds  by  TVyphon, 
he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  patriot  party, 


the  dsath  of  Ateimos,  and  that  Jonathan 

lbs  lint  of  ttie  Amomsaa  femllj  who  held  the  oOoe. 

a  It  doss  not  appMr  that  any  direct  elalmant  to  the 

felgh-prtwthood  remained.    Onias  the  jtmngfu  who 

NiMiMed  the  elalm  of  his  fetherOnlae,  the  last  leglt- 

to 
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iHio  were  already  beginning  to  despond,  and  effifo- 
tually  oppoeed  tJie  progress  of  the  Syrians.  Hit 
skill  in  war  had  been  proved  in  the  lifetime  of 
Judas  (1  Mace.  v.  17-28),  and  he  had  taken  an 
active  share  in  the  campaigns  of  Jonathan,  when 
he  was  intrusted  with  a  distinct  command  (1  liaoc 
xi.  59).  He  wae  soon  enabled  to  consummate  the 
ot^jeet  for  which  his  femily  had  fought  gloriously, 
but  in  vain.  IVyphon,  after  eariTing  Jonathvi 
about  as  a  prisoner  for  some  little  time,  put  him  to 
death,  and  then,  having  murdered  Antiochus,  seiaed 
the  throne.  On  this  Simon  made  overturee  (o 
Demetrius  H.  (b.  a  148),  which  wen  fevorably 
received,  and  the  independence  of  the  Jews  was  at 
length  formally  reeo^iized.  The  long  struggle 
was  now  triumphantly  ended,  and  it  remained  only 
to  r«9  the  fhiits  of  rietory.  This  Simon  hastened 
to  do.  In  theiioxt  year  he  reduced  **  the  tower"  at 
Jerusalem,  which  up  to  this  time  had  always  been 
occupied  by  the  Syrian  fecUon;  and  duri.*g  the 
remainder  of  his  command  extended  and  confirmed 
the  power  of  his  countrymen  on  afl  sidee,  in  spite 
of  the  hostility  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  sfter 
a  time  abandoned  the  policy  of  Demetrius.  [Cbn- 
dbb^sub.]  The  prudence  and  wisdom  for  which 
he  was  already  distinguished  at  the  time  of  his 
&ther*s  death  (1  Mace  ii.  65)  gained  for  the 
Jews  the  active  support  of  Borne  (1  Mace.  xv. 
16-21),  in  addition  to  the  confirmation  of  earlier 
treaties.  After  settling  the  external  relations  of 
the  new  state  upon  a  sure  basis,  Simon  reguhted 
its  internal  administration.  He  encouraged  trade 
and  agriculture,  and  secured  all  the  blessings  of 
peace  (1  Mace  xiv.  4-15).  But  in  the  midst  of 
successes  abroad  and  prosperity  at  home,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  domestic  treachery.  Ptolenueus,  the 
governor  of  Jericho,  his  son-in-law,  aspired  to 
usurp  the  supreme  power,  and  having  invited 
Simon  and  two  of  his  sons  to  a  banquet  in  his 
castle  at  Dok,  he  murdered  them  there  (b.  o.  135, 
1  Maec.  xri.  11-16). 

5.  The  Ueason  of  Ptolemnus  feiled  in  its  otjeet. 
JoHANVES  Htboajtub,  onc  of  the  sons  of  Simoui 
escaped  ftom  the  plot  by  which  his  life  was  threat 
ened,  and  at  once  assumed  the  government  (b.  a 
135).  At  first  he  was  hard  prened  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  and  only  able  to  preserve  Jerusalem  on 
condition  of  dismantling  the  fortifications  and  sub- 
mitting to  a  tribute,  b.  o.  133.  Hie  foreign  and 
civil  wars  of  the  Sdeucidae  gave  him  afterwards 
abundant  opportunities  to  retrieve  his  losses.  He 
reduced  Idunuea  (Joseph.  AmL  xili.  9,  §  1),  con- 
firmed the  alliance  with  Rome,  and  at  loigth  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  Samaria,  the  hated  rival  of 
Jerusalem,  b.  c.  109.  The  external  splendor  of  his 
government  wae  marred  by  the  growth  of  internal 
divisions  (Jos.  AnL  xii.  10,  §§  5,6);  but  John  es- 
caped the  fete  of  all  the  older  members  of  his  femily, 
and  died  in  peace  b.  c.  106-5.  His  eldest  son 
Aristobulus  I.,  who  succeeded,  wss  the  flnt  whc 
assumed  the  kingly  title,  though  Simon  had  en- 
joyed the  ftillness  of  the  kingly  power. 

6.  Two  of  the  first  genwKtkm  of  the  Macca- 
bsean  femily  still  remahi  to  be  mentioned,  llieeei, 
though  they  did  not  altain  to  the  leadership  of 


)» 


h  H«  via  iunamed  "Thasn*'  C 
but  th«  maaiUng  of  the  title  Is  nneertsln. 
(Qrimm,  en  1  Maec  IL)  thinks  that  It 

OhaUss  ^^i^. 
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their  countryiDen  lika  thair  brothan,  ihtrad  their 
&te  —  Eleftzer  [Elkazab,  8]  by  a  noble  act  of 
ielf-devotion,  John  [Johm,  2],  apparently  the  eldest 
orotherf  by  treachery.  The  mcii&ae  of  the  fiunily 
was  complete,  and  probably  history  oflfen  no  parallel 
to  the  undaunted  oounge  with  which  such  a  band 
dared  to  fiwe  death,  one  by  one,  In  the  maintenance 
of  a  holy  cause.  The  result  was  worthy  of  the 
saerifloe.  The  Siaocabees  inspired  a  snl)}eot^people 
with  independence;  they  founid  a  fow  penonal  fol- 
towers,  and  they  left  a  nation. 

7.  The  great  outlines  of  the  MaoeabsBan  contest, 
which  are  somewhat  hidden  in  the  annab  thus 
briefly  epitomized,  admit  of  being  traoed  with  fidr 
distinctness,  though  many  points  must  always  re- 
main obscure  from  our  ignorance  of  the  numbers 
and  distribution  of  the  Jewish  population,  and  of 
the  general  eondition  of  the  people  at  the  time. 
The  disputed  suooesdon  to  the  Syrian  throne  (b.  c. 
163)  was  the  political  turning-point  of  the  strug- 
gle, which  may  thus  be  divided  inio  two  great 
periods.  During  the  fint  period  (b.  a  168-153} 
the  patriots  maintained  their  cause  with  varying 
success  against  the  whole  strength  of  Syria:  during 
the  second  (b.  o.  153-188),  they  were  courted  by 
rival  fictions,  and  theur  independence  was  acknowl- 
edged from  time  to  time,  though  pledges  given  in 
times  of  danger  were  often  lm>ken  when  the  danger 
was  over.  The  paramount  importance  of  Jerusalem 
is  oonq>ieuous  throughout  the  whole  war.  The 
loss  of  the  Hdkj  city  reduced  the  patriotie  party 
st  once  to  the  ocudiUon  of  mere  guerilla  bands, 
issuing  from  "the  mountains*'  or  <«the  wilder^ 
ness,"  to  make  sudden  fonys  on  the  neighboriog 
towns.  This  was  the  first  aspect  of  the  war  (3 
Maoo.  viii.  1-7;  comp.  1  Maeo.  ii.  45);  and  the 
scene  of  the  early  espJoits  of  Judas  was  the  hill- 
country  to  the  N.  K.  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  he 
drove  the  invading  armies  at  the  famous  battle- 
fields of  Beth-hobon  and  Emmavs  (NicopoUs). 
The  occupation  of  Jerusalem  closed  the  firrt  act  of 
the  war  (b.  o.  165);  and  after  this  Judas  made 
rapid  attacks  on  every  side — in  Idumna,  Ammon, 
Gilead,  Galilee — but  he  made  no  permanent  settle- 
ment in  the  countries  which  he  ravaged.  Bethsura 
was  fortified  as  a  defense  of  Jerusalem  on  the  S.; 
but  the  authority  of  Judas  seems  to  have  been 
limited  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Jeru- 
nlem,  though  the  influence  of  his  name  extended 
more  widely  (1  Haoc.  vii.  50,  i^  7^  *Io^8a)-  On 
the  death  of  Judas  the  patriots  were  reduced  to  as 
great  distress  as  at  their  first  rising;  and  as  Bao- 
chidcs  held  the  keys  of  the  "  mountains  of  Ephr^m  " 
(ix.  50)  they  were  forced  to  find  a  reAige  in  the 
lowlands  near  Jericho,  and  after  some  diight  suo- 
cesses  Jonathan  was  allowed  to  settle  at  Michmash 
undisturbed,  though  the  whde  country  remained 
absolutely  under  the  sovereignty  of  Syria.  So  far 
it  seemed  that  little  had  been  gained,  when  the 
contest  between  Alexander  Bales  and  Demetrius  I. 
opened  a  new  period  (b.  o.  153).  Jonathan  was 
empowered  to  raise  troops:  the  Jewish  hostages 
were  restored ;  many  of  Uie  fortresses  were  aban- 
doned ;  and  iq>parently  a  definite  district  was  aa- 
•igned  to  the  government  of  the  high-priest  The 
.^rmer  unfruitful  conflicts  at  length  produced  their 
full  harvest.  The  defeat  at  ElMsa,  like  the  Swiss 
St.  Jacob,  had  shown  the  worth  of  men  who  could 
ftre  aU  odds,  and  no  price  seemed  too  great  to 
leeure  their  aid.  When  the  Jewish  leaders  had 
onee  obtained  legitimate  power  they  proved  able  to 
sMintain  it,  though  their   general  success  was 
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cheekmd  by  some  reverses.  The  aolid  power  ol 
the  national  party  was  seen  by  the  slight  efibel 
which  was  prcxluced  by  the  tresicfaerous  murder  of 
Jonathan.  Simon  was  able  at  once  to  occupy  hie 
place,  and  cany  out  his  plans.  The  Syiian  gar- 
rison was  withdrawn  from  Jerusalem;  Joppa  waa 
occupied  as  a  seaport;  and  ^  four  gOTemmente** 
(Woro-optr  ¥o/jto(f  zi*  57,  xiiL  37) — probably  the 
central  parts  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Judah,  with 
three  districts  taken  from  Skmaria  (z.  88,  89)  — 
were  sol^jected  to  the  sovereign  authority  of  th« 
hl^ -priest. 

8.  The  war,  thus  brought  to  a  noble  lasue,  if  kas 
fiunous  is  not  less  gforious  than  any  of  those  In 
which  a  few  bnve  men  have  snoeessfitUy  maintained 
the  cause  of  freedom  or  religion  against  overpower- 
ing might.  The  answer  of  Judas  to  those  whw 
counseled  retreat  (1  Bface.  is.  10)  was  aa  true- 
hearted  as  that  of  Leonidas;  and  the  exptoite  of 
his  followers  will  bear  fovorable  comparison  with 
those  of  the  Swiss,  or  the  Dutch,  or  the  AmerieanB. 
It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  parallels  in  Maeoa- 
b«aa  history  to  the  noblest  traits  of  patriots  and 
martyn  in  other  countries;  but  it  may  be  enough 
hers  to  daim  for  the  contest  the  attention  whieh  It 
rarely  receives.  It  sesms,  indeed,  as  if  the  indiAr- 
ence  of  daasioal  writers  were  perpetuated  in  our 
own  days,  though  there  is  no  struggle  —  not  evn 
the  wars  of  Jo£ua  or  David  —  whieh  is  more  pn>- 
foundly  interesting  to  the  Christian  student.  For 
it  is  not  only  in  their  victory  over  external  diffi- 
culties that  the  heroiim  of  the  HaocabecH  is  con- 
spicuous: their  real  success  was  as  much  imperilled 
by  internal  divisions  as  by  foretgpi  force.  They 
had  to  contend  on  the  one  hand  against  open  and 
subtle  attempts  to  introduce  Greek  eustoms,  and 
on  the  other  against  an  extreme  Pharisaic  party, 
which  is  ssen  from  time  to  time  opposing  thdi 
counsels  (1  Maec.  vii  19-18;  comp.  §  S,  end). 
And  it  was  from  Judas  and  those  whom  he  Inspired 
that  the  okl  foith  received  its  last  development  and 
final  impress  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

9.  For  that  riew  of  the  Maecabean  war  wfalah 
regards  it  only  as  a  civil  and  not  as  a  religioas 
conflict,  is  essentially  one>sided.  If  then  were  no 
other  eridence  than  the  book  of  Daniel  —  whatever 
opinion  be  hekl  as  to  the  date  of  it  —  that  ak»e 
woukl  show  how  deeply  the  noUest  hopes  of  the 
theocracy  were  centred  in  the  success  of  the  strug- 
gle. Wlien  the  feelings  of  the  nation  were  thus 
again  turned  with  finsh  power  to  their  ancient  feith, 
we  might  expect  that  there  would  be  a  new  creative 
epoch  in  the  national  literature;  or,  if  the  fonn  of 
Hebrew  composition  was  ahready  fixed  by  aaoed 
types,  a  prophet  or  psalmist  would  express  the 
thoughts  of  the  new  age  after  the  models  of  old 
time.  Yet  in  part  at  toast  the  leaders  of  Maoca- 
baean  times  felt  that  they  wero  separated  by  a  real 
chasm  from  the  times  of  the  kingdom  or  of  the 
exile.  If  they  kwked  for  a  prophet  in  the  ftitni» 
they  acknowledged  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  wae 
not  among  than.  The  volume  of  the  prophetie 
vrritings  was  completsd,  and,  as  for  as  appeare,  no 
one  ventured  to  imitate  its  eontents.  But  the 
Hagfographa,  though  they  were  already  hmg  flaoed 
as  a  definite  ooUeetion  [CaitomI,  vrere  not  equally 
for  removed  horn  imitation.  Tlie  apocalyptic  vis- 
ions of  Danid  [Dahikl,  §  1]  aierred  as  a  patten 
for  the  visions  incorporated  in  the  book  of  Enoek 
[Enoch,  Book  op]  ;  and  it  has  been  commonly 
supposed  that  the  Pulter  contains  compositions  of 
the  Maccabsaan  date.    This  supposition,  which  » 
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m  varianoe  with  the  bert  evidence  wfaioh  on  be 
obtained  on  the  history  of  the  Canon,  can  onljr  be 
raoebed  upon  the  eleuest  internal  <>  proof;  and  it 
may  weU  be  questioned  whetner  the  hypotheals  is 
not  as  much  at  variance  with  sound  intopretation 
as  with  the  history  of  the  Canon.  The  extreme 
forma  of  the  hypothesis,  as  that  of  Hitdg,  who 
lepRsento  Fft.  1,  2,  44,  60,  and  all  the  hut  three 
books  of  the  Psalms  (Ps.  7^-150)  as  Maccahitan 
(Grimm,  1  ifoee.  £inL  §  9,  3),  or  of  Just.  Ols- 
haosen  (quoted  by  Ewald,  JaJu-b.  18^,  p.  250  ff.), 
who  is  inclined  to  bring  the  whole  Psalter,  with 
rtrj  few  exceptions,  to  that  date,  need  only  be 
mentioned  as  indicating  the  Idnd  of  conjecture 
which  finds  currency  on  such  a  subject.  The  real 
eootroversy  is  confined  to  a  much  narrower  fiidd; 
■id  tlie  psalms  which  have  been  referred  with  the 
greatest  show  of  reason  to  the  Maocabttan  age  are 
Ps.  44,  60,  74,  79,  80,  83.  It  has  been  argued 
that  ail  these  speak  of  the  dangers  to  which  the 
hooee  and  people  of  (Sod  were  exposed  from  heathen 
enemifa,  at  a  period  later  than  the  Captivity;  and 
the  one  ground  for  referring  them  to  the  time  of 
the  Biaonbees  is  the  general  coincidence  which  they 
preaent  with  some  features  of  the  Greek  oppreesion. 
But  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  paahns  in  question 
sre  of  a  later  date  than  the  (Saptivity,  It  by  no 
means  feUows  that  they  are  MacoUMean.  Cn  the 
contrary  they  do  not  oontMn  the  slightest  trace  of 
thoae  internal  divisions  of  the  people  which  were 
the  most  marked  features  of  the  Maccabaean  strug- 
gle. The  dangers  then  were  as  much  from  within 
u  torn  without;  and  party  jealousies  brought  the 
divine  cause  to  the  greatest  peril  (£wald,  P$almen^ 
p.  356).  It  is  incradible  that  a  leries  of  Macca- 
bnan  psalms  should  contain  no  allusion  to  a  system 
of  sofocoed  idolatry,  or  to  a  temporizing  priesthood, 
or  to  a  bithless  multitude.  And  while  the  ob- 
senrity  which  hangs  over  the  hbtory  of  the  Persiaa 
nqpramaey  bom  the  time  of  Neheniiah  to  the  inva- 
lion  of  Alexander  makes  it  impossible  to  fix  with 
any  pracision  a  date  to  which  the  psalms  can  be 
referred,  the  one  glimpse  which  is  given  of  the 
itate  of  Jerusalem  in  the  interval  (Joseph,  AnL  xL 
7)  is  such  as  to  show  that  they  may  well  have 
found  some  su£Boieiit  occasion  in  the  wan  and  dis- 
Mdsn  which  attended  the  decline  of  the  Persian 
fower  (comp.  Ewald).  It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
whether  the  arguments  for  a  post- Babylonian  date 
ire  conclusive,  there  is  nothing  in  the  psalms 
ihemsdves  which  may  not  apply  to  the  circum- 
itanoes  which  attended  the  overthrow  of  the  king- 
dom; and'  it  leems  incredible  that  the  desolation 
of  the  Temple  should  have  given  occasion  to  no 
hymns  of  pious  ^  sorrow. 

10.  The  collection  of  the  ao-called  PMolms  of 
Solomon  furnishes  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
belief  that  all  the  canonical  psalms  are  earlier  than 
the  Maocabiean  era.  This  collection,  which  bears 
the  clearest  traces  of  unity  of  authorship,  is,  almost 


a  The  htitorioal  argument  for  the  oompletloQ  of  the 
pnssDt  eoUeetlDD  of  the  FHdms  Iwfore  the  eompUattoa 
of  Ohnniktas  Is  very  weU  given  by  Bwald  (JSiArk  1868, 
4,pp.aO-88).  In  Itihr.xvi.  7-86  painfBSooenr  which 
ue  derived  from  Ps.  ev.,  ovL,  xcvi.,  of  which  the  flrs* 
two  ars  amoDg  the  latest  hymns  in  the  Paaltei 

k  It  must,  howtver,  be  notioed  that  the  formula  o* 
lactation  pieflzed  to  the  words  from  Ps.  Ixxix.  in  1 
Masc  vii.  17  is  not  that  In  which  Scxiptuiw  is  quoted 
ta  later  books,  as  is  omnmonly  sakL  It  is  not  ««« 
yfytavrw,  OT  Mir Jl  rb  yrypivijUitir,  bu«  gaxii  riv  Aftvor 
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beyond  question,  a  true  MaocabsMU  work.  Thei* 
is  every  reason  to  believe  (Ewald,  Gesehichtt,  1?. 
843)  that  the  book  was  originally  composed  in 
Hebrew;  and  it  presents  exactly  thoee  characteN 
istics  which  are  wanting  in  the  other  (coi\)eotural) 
BfaccabsBan  Psalms.     **  The  holy  «ines  "  {ol  8o'ioi« 

DT'Dn  [AMIDJCAN8] ;  ol  4>ofio6fi9yoi  rhw  itw- 
pioy)  t^ppfisr  throughout  as  a  distinct  dass,  strug- 
gling against  hypocrites  and  men-pleasen,  who 
make  the  obeervance  of  the  Law  subservient  to  their 
own  interesta  (Ps.  SoL  ir.,  xiii.-xv.).  The  sanc- 
tuary is  polluted  b?  the  abominations  of  professing 
servants  of  God  before  it  is  polluted  by  the  heathen 
(Ps.  Sol.  i.  8,  U.  1  if.,  vlU.  8  fir.,  xvii.  15  ff.).  Nn- 
tional  unfiuthfulness  is  the  cause  of  national  pun- 
ishment; and  the  end  of  trial  Is  the  **  justification  ** 
of  (Sod  (Ps.  Sol.  U.  16,  ai.  8,  It.  9,  vui.  7  ff.,  ix.). 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  holiness  of  works  set 
up  in  some  passsges  which  violates  the  divine  mean 
of  Scripture  (Ps.  Sol.  i.  S,  8,  ill.  9):  and,  while 
the  language  is  flill  of  echoes  of  the  Oki  Testament, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  it  wants  something 
which  we  find  in  all  Uie  canonical  writings.  The 
historical  allusions  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  are  sa 
unequivocal  as  the  description  which  they  give  of 
the  state  of  the  Jewish  nation.  An  enemy  **  threw 
down  the  strong  walls  "  of  Jerusalem,  and  **  (jen- 
tiles  went  up  to  the  altar**  (Pa.  Sol.  ii.  1-3;  comp. 
1  Idaoc.  i.  81).  In  his  pride  '«he  wrought  all 
things  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  (xentiles  in  their  cities 
do  for  their  gods'*  (Ps.  Sol.  xvii.  16).  <« Those 
who  loved  the  assemblies  of  the  saints  (gi/nryerydf 
6(rla»v)  wandered  (lege  iwXcu^vro)  in  deserts'* 
(Ps.  Sk>l.  xvii.  19;  comp.  1  Kacc.  i.  64,  ii.  28);  and 
there  ^  was  no  one  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem  who 
did  mercy  and  truth  "  (Ps.  Sol.  xvii.  17 ;  comp.  1 
Maoe.  i.  M).  One  psalm  (viii.)  appears  to  refer  to 
a  somewhat  later  period.  The  people  wrought 
wickedly,  and  (}od  sent  upon  them  a  spirit  of  error. 
He  brought  one  "  from  the  extremity  of  the  earth  ** 
(viiL  16 ;  comp.  1  Alacc.  vii.  1,  —  **  Demetrius  from 
Rome  **).  ^  The  princes  of  the  bmd  met  him 
with  joy  **  (1  Biacc.  rii.  5-8);  and  he  entered  the 
knd  in  safety  (I  Maoc.  vii.  9-12,  —  Bacchldes  his 
general),  ''as  a  fether  in  peace'*  (1  Maoc.  vii.  15). 
Then  **  he  slew  the  princes  and  every  one  wise  in 
counsel  **  (1  Mace.  rii.  16)  and  "  poured  out  the 
bkx>d  of  those  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  "  (1  Mace, 
vii.  17).«  The  purport  of  these  erils,  as  a  retribu- 
tive and  purifying  judgment,  leads  to  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  Psalms,  the  distinct  ex* 
pression  of  Messianic  hopes.  In  this  respect  they 
ofler  a  direct  contrast  to  the  books  of  Maccabees  (1 
Maoc  xiv.  41).  The  sorrow  and  the  triumph  ars 
seen  together  in  their  spiritual  aspect,  and  the  ex- 
pectaUon  of  **an  anointed  Lord"  (xp^^^^f  K^-pier, 
Ps.  Sol.  xvii.  86  (xriii.  8);  comp.  Luke  U.  11)  fol- 
lows  directly  after  the  description  of  the  impious 
assaults  of  Crentiie  enemies  (Ps.  Sol.  xrii. ;  compb 
Dan.  xi.  45,  xU.).     «« Blessed,"  it  is  said,  "<  an  they 

hv  iypa^,  which  is  various^  altered  bj  diflbrant  ai»- 
thorities. 

e  The  promlnenoe  given  ta  the  slaughtw  of  the 
Assidseans  both  in  1  Maco.  and  in  the  paalm,  and  the 
share  which  the  Jews  had  directly  in  the  second  pol- 
lution of  Jerusalem,  seem  to  fix  the  events  of  the 
psalm  to  the  time  of  Demetrius ;  but  the  close  shni 
larlty  (with  this  exception)  between  the  InrasiaQS  of 
ApoUonius  and  Bacchides  may  leave  some  doubt  as  to 
the  IdBntlloatioa.  (Compare  1  Maee.  L  2MB,  with 
Ps.  Sol.  vilL  16-24.1 
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who  an  boc  •  in  thote  dayi,  to  see  the  g^ood  things 
ffliieh  tlie  liO^d  shall  do  for  the  generttion  to  oome. 
p¥hcn  men  are  brought]  benttth  the  rod  of  oor- 
notion  of  an  anointed  Lord  {or  the  Lord*s  anointed, 
6ir^  pdfiiop  waiB^iat  x/^mttov  Kuplov)  in  the  &ar 
of  his  Godf  in  wisdom  of  spirit  and  oi  righteous- 
nces  and  of  might'*  .  .  .  then  there  shall  be  a 
^  good  generation  in  the  fear  of  God,  in  the  days 
•f  merej**  (Ps.  Sol.  zviU.  6-10}.a 

11.  Elsewhere  there  is  little  which  matks  the 
distinguishing  religious  character  of  the  era.  The 
ootioe  of  the  Maocabaean  heroes  in  the  book  of 
Daniel  is  much  more  general  and  brief  than  the 
eorresponding  notice  of  their  great  ad\'enary;  but 
It  is  not  on  that  account  less  important  as  illus- 
Inting  the  relation  of  the  fiunous  chapter  to  the 
simple  history  of  the  period  which  it  embraces. 
Nowhete  is  it  more  evident  that  fikcts  an  ahadowed 
forth  by  the  iHt>phet  only  in  their  tj'pical  bearing 
on  the  development  of  God's  kingdom.  In  this 
ttMped  the  passage  itself  (Dan.  li.  2$^5)  will  super- 
sede in  a  great  measure  the  necessity  of  a  detailed 
comment.  ^  At  the  time  appointed  [in  the  spring 
of  168  B.  c]  he  [Antioehus  Epiph.]  tkall  return 
and  ooim€  towirdt  Oie  mmlh  [Egypt] ;  but  it  nfuiU 
not  be  as  thejirtt  time,  90  aito  the  tmt  Hme  [though 
his  first  attempts  shall  be  successful,  in  the  end  he 
shall  &U].  For  the  ahipe  of  Chittim  [the  Uomans] 
thaU  com*  agoHiMt  him,  and  he  eJtuU  be  cast  doum, 
and  return,  and  be  very  wroth  againat  the  /ro/y 
eooemani ;  and  he  ehail  do  [his  will] ;  yea  he  shall 
return,  and  hate  inttlUgence  with  them  that  for- 
eakt  the  holy  covenant  (comp.  Dan.  viii.  24,  25). 
And  force*  from  him  [at  his  bidding]  shall  stand 
[remain  in  Judea  as  ganisons;  oomp.  1  Mace.  i. 
38,  34] ;  and  they  shall  pollute  the  sanctuary,  the 
ttronghioid,  and  shall  take  away  the  dttUy  [sacrifice] ; 
and  they  shall  set  t^  the  abomination  that  maktth 
desohU  [1  Maoo.  i.  45-47].  And  such  as  do 
wickedly  against  (or  rather  such  as  condentn)  the 
covenant  shall  he  comgM  [to  apostasy]  by  smooth 
words ;  but  the  people  that  know  their  God  shall  be 
strong  and  do  [exploits].  And  they  that  under^ 
stand  [know  God  and  his  law]  among  the  people, 
shall  instruct  many :  yet  they  shall  fall  by  the  swoi^ 
and  by  aflame,  by  enpticity  and  by  tpoil  [some]  days 
(1  Biace.  i.  60-64).  Now  when  they  shaU  fall, 
thty  shall  be  holpen  with  a  little  help  (1  liaoc.  i. 
88;  9  Mace  t.  37,  Judas  Mace,  with  nine  others 
....);  and  many  shall deave  to  them  [the  fiuth- 
ftU  followers  of  the  Law]  with  hypocrisy  [dreading 
the  prowess  of  Judss,  1  Maco.  ii.  46,  and  yet  ready 
to  fiUl  away  at  the  first  opportunity,  1  Mace.  vii.  6]. 
And  some  of  them  of  understanding  shall  Jail,  to 
make  trial  among  them,  and  to  purge  and  to  make 
them  white,  unto  the  time  of  the  end;  because  [the 
end  is]  yet  for  a  time  cy^pointed.**  From  this 
point  the  prophet  describes  in  detail  the  godieas- 
oess  of  the  great  oppressor  (ver.  86-«39),  and  then 
his  last  fortunes  and  death  (ver.  40-45),  but  my 
nothing  of  the  triumph  of  the  Maccabees  or  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Temple,  which  preceded  the  last 


a  •  The  Pkalnu  of  Bdaman  wers  fint  pobllahed  In 
Orsek  with  a  Latlu  <translatfon  bj  the  Jesuit  La  Oerda 
at  tbe  end  of  his  Adversaria  Baera^  Lugd.  1626,  afte^ 
wards  by  fabridus  In  his  Codex  Apocr.  Vet.  Test.  i. 
•17  ff.  There  Is  an  EngUsh  translation  io  the  fint 
SVimna  of  WhliUm^  Authentic  Records  (Lond.  1727). 
m^sifclil  has  reeantly  published  a  critical  edition  of 
ttMlsxt  (Hu  FSiUmex  &Uemo*s  u,  die  Himmel/dhrt  des 
IfMSl,  flrMcAiPC*  herntMtelU  u.  erkbtt)  In  bta  7eit»ekr,f. 
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event  by  some  months.  This  omi«ioii  it  seanely 
intelligible  unless  we  regard  the  fiicte  as  symbofiB. 
ing  a  higher  struggle — a  truth  wrongly  held  bj 
those  who  from  earty  times  referred  verses  3C-4i4 
only  to  Antichrist,  the  antitype  of  Antioehus  —  in 
which  that  recovery  of  the  earthly  temple  had  do 
place.  And  at  any  rato  it  shows  the  imperfeetioo 
of  that  view  of  this  whole  chapter  by  which  it  k 
regarded  as  a  men  transcription  of  history. 

IS.  The  history  of  the  Maocabew  doea  not  eon> 
tain  much  which  illustrates  in  detail  the  reUgim 
or  social  progress  of  the  Jews.  It  is  obvioos  tliat 
the  period  must  not  only  have  intensified  old  le- 
liefe,  but  also  have  called  out  elements  which  were 
latent  in  them.  One  doctrine  at  least,  that  of  a 
resurrection,  and  even  of  a  material  resuirectluo 
(2  Maoc.  ziv.  46),  was  brought  out  into  the  most 
distinct  spprehension  by  suflbring.  '•  It  Is  good  to 
look  for  Uie  hope  from  God,  to  be  raised  up  again 
by  Him  "  {vAkir  iuwor^veoBai  vk*  abrov)^  ^sa 
the  substance  of  the  mart}T*s  answer  to  his  judge; 
'*  as  for  thee,  thou  shalt  have  no  resumction  to 
life**  (hydaraerts  els  (^r,  2  Maoc.  vii.  14;  oomp. 
vi.  26,  liv.  46).  «*  Our  brethren,**  says  another, 
^*  have  fellen,  having  endured  a  short  pain  leading 
to  everiasting  life,  being  under  the  covenant  of  God  ** 
(2  Maoc.  vii.  86,  wirow  iterrdov  (ttnt)-  And  as  it 
vras  believed  that  an  interval  elapeed  between  death 
and  Judgment,  tiie  dead  were  supiiosed  to  be  in 
some  measure  still  capable  of  profiting  by  the  inter- 
cession of  the  living.  Thus  much  is  certainly  ex- 
pressed in  the  famous  passage,  2  Mace.  xii.  43-45, 
though  the  secondary  notion  of  a  puigatotial  state 
is  in  no  vray  implied  In  it.  On  the  other  bandit 
is  not  very  clear  how  far  the  future  judgment  was 
supposed  to  extend.  If  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  heathen  in  another  life  had  formed  a  definite 
article  of  belief,  it  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
put  forward  more  prominently  (2  Mace.  vii.  17, 
19,  35,  Ac.),  though  the  passages  in  question  may 
be  understood  of  sufferings  after  death,  and  not 
only  of  earthly  suflMngs;  but  for  the  apostate 
Jews  there  was  a  certain  judgment  in  reserve  (vi. 
96).  The  firm  feith  in  the  ri^^teous  providenee 
of  God  shown  in  the  chastening  of  his  people,  aa 
contrasted  with  his  neglect  of  other  nations,  is 
another  proof  of  the  widening  view  of  the  spiritual 
world,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  epoch  (S  Maee. 
iv.  16,  17,  V.  17-20,  vi.  12-16,  Ac).  The  lessone 
of  the  Captirity  were  reduced  to  moral  teaching; 
and  in  the  same  way  the  doctrine  of  the  minist^ 
of  angels  assumed  an  importance  which  is  without 
parallel  except  in  patriarchal  times  [2  Maccabeics]. 
It  was  perhaps  finom  this  cause  slso  thnt  the  Mee- 
sianic  hope  was  limited  in  ite  range.  Tlie  vivid 
pereeption  of  spiritual  truths  hindovd  the  spread 
of  a  hope  which  had  been  cherished  in  a  materia] 
form ;  and  a  pause,  as  it  were,  was  made,  in  which 
men  gained  new  pointo  of  sight  fh>m  %»hich  to  Am- 
template  the  old  promises. 

13.  The  various  gUmpses  of  national  life  whidb 
can  be  gained  during  the  period  show  on  the  whol* 

wist.  IVof.  1868,  p.  188  ff.  He  supposa  the  Psafans 
to  have  been  written  io  Greek,  not  Hebrew,  booq  alln 
the  death  of  Pompcy  (B.  0.  48); oomp.  P*.  80L  H.  80  £ 
Movers,  Delltaoh,  Lsngen  and  Keim  agree  with  htaa 
in  refening  them  to  a  date  subeeqacat  to  the  eaptan 
of  Jerusalem  by  Pompej  (fe.  &  68} ;  00  the  other  head 
Bwald,  Qrimm,  and  DUhnann  (In  Baaax*s  Remt-BneifU 
zll.  805)  as4gn  them  to  the  ttme  of  Antioehns 
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»  itantf  adherence  to  the  Mottie  l*w.  Probablj 
llie  Law  was  never  more  rigorouslj  ftilfiUed.  The 
Importance  of  the  Antiochian  peneeuUon  in  fixing 
Uie  Qmon  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  alreadj 
DCtieed.  [Caxon,  vol.  i.  p.  368.]  The  books  of 
Ihe  Law  vrere  specially  sought  out  for  destruction 
(1  Mace,  t  56,  57,  iu.  48);  and  their  disUnctive 
value  was  in  consequence  proportionatelj  increased. 
To  use  the  words  of  1  Maoo.,  **  the  holy  books  " 
{rik  $i$?da  rik  Syia  r&  4¥  x^P*""^^  ^luiu)  were  felt 
to  Eoake  all  other  comfort  superfluous  (1  Mace. 
xiL  9).  The  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
(1  Mace.  u.  32;  2  Maoc.  vi.  11,  viii.  26,  Ac.)  and 
of  the  Sabbatical  year  (1  Mace.  vi.  53),  the  law  of 
the  Nazarites  (1  filaoe.  iii.  49),  and  the  exemptions 
ftom  military  service  (1  Mace.  iii.  66),  the  solemn 
prayer  and  testing  (1  Mace,  iii  47;  2  Maoc.  x.  25, 
Ao.)i  cany  us  back  to  early  times.  The  provision 
forthe  m^med,  the  aged,  and  the  bereaved  (2  Maoc 
viU.  28,  90),  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  Uw;  and  the 
new  Feast  of  the  Dedication  was  a  homage  to  the 
old  rites  (2  Mace.  i.  9)  while  it  was  a  proof  of  in- 
dependent life.  The  interruption  of  the  succession 
to  the  high-priesthood  was  the  most  important 
innovation  which  was  made,  and  one  which  pre- 
parsd  the  way  for  the  dissolution  of  the  state.  After 
various  arbitrary  changes  the  office  was  left  vacant 
for  seven  years  upon  the  death  of  Alcimas.  The 
last  descendant  of  Josadak  (Ouias),  in  whose  &mily 
it  had  been  for  nearly  four  centuries,  fled  to  Iilgyi>t, 
and  established  a  schismatic  worship;  and  at  iMt, 
when  the  support  of  tiie  Jews  beoime  important, 
the  Maccabnan  leader,  Jonathan,  of  the  family  of 
Joarib,  was  elected  to  the  dignity  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Syrian  king  (1  Bliwe.  x.  20),  whose  will 
was  conflrmed,  as  it  appears,  by  the  voice  of  the 
people  (oomp.  1  Mace.  xiv.  35). 

14.  Little  can  be  said  of  the  condition  of  litera- 
ture and  the  arts  which  has  not  been  already  antici- 
■Mted.  In  oommon  interoourM  the  Jews  used  the 
^ramaie  dialect  which  was  established  after  the 
retom;  this  was  ** their  own  language"  (2  Maoc. 
viL  8,  91,  27,  xii.  37);  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
narrative  quoted  that  they  understood  Greek,  which 
must  have  spread  vridely  through  tiie  influence  of 
Syrian  officers.  There  is  not,  however,  the  slightest 
evidence  that  Greek  was  employed  in  Palestinian 
literature  till  a  mueh  later  date.  The  description 
sf  the  monument  which  was  erected  by  Simon  at 
Hodin  in  memory  of  his  family  (1  Maoc.  xiil.  27- 
90)  is  the  only  record  of  the  architecture  of  the 
time.  The  description  is  obscure,  but  in  some 
fisatures  the  structure  appears  to  have  presented  a 
resemblance  to  the  tombs  of  Porsena  and  the 
Curiatii  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxri.  13),  and  perhaps  to 
one  still  found  in  Idumaea.  An  oblong  basement, 
of  wbieh  the  two  chief  faces  were  built  oi  polished 
white  marble  (Joseph.  AwL  xiii.  6,  §  5),  supported 
('  seven  pyranuds  in  a  line  nuiged  one  against  an- 
other," equal  in  number  to  tbrn  members  of  the 
Haeeabftan  fiunily,  including  Simon  himself.  To 
vhese  he  added  '*  other  works  of  art  {fkJixoytitun'^\ 
placing  round  (on  the  two  chief  ikces?)  great 
eolamns  (Josephus  adds,  each  of  a  single  block), 
bearing  trophies  of  arms,  and  sculptured  ships, 
which  might  be  risible  flnom  the  sea  befow."  'Ili<> 
angoage  of  1  Maco.  and  Josephus  implies  thai 
h«K  columns  were  placed  upon  the  basement, 
ftherwiae  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  columns 
loat  only  to  the  height  of  the  basement,  supporting 
Mm  trai^iies  on  the  same  level  as  the  pyramids.  So 
■t  least  b  evident,  that  the  eharaBteristies 
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of  this  work — and  probably  of  later  Jemsh  aroh- 
Iteeturs  generally — bore  closer  aflinity  to  the  styles 
of  Alia  Minor  and  Greece  than  of  Kgypt  or  the 
East,  a  result  which  would  follow  equally  from  the 
Sj'rian  dominion  and  the  commerce  which  Simon 
opened  by  the  Mediterranean  (1  Mace.  xiv.  5). 

15.  The  only  recognized  relics  of  the  time  are 
the  coins  which  bear  the  name  of  **  Simon,"  or 
^* Simon  Prince  {Ncui)  of  Israel"  in  Samaritan 
letters.  The  privilege  of  a  national  coinage  was 
granted  io  Simon  by  Antioohus  VII.  Sidetes  (1 
Mace.  XV.  6,  ic6fifia  Hiov  y6fufffAa  rp  X^P^h 
and  numerous  examples  occur  which  have  the  aates 
of  the  first,  second,  tiiird,  and  fourth  years  of  the 
liberation  of  Jerusalem  (Israel,  Zion);  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  confirmation  of  their  genuinenees,  that 
in  the  first  year  the  name  Zion  does  not  occur,  as 
the  citadel  was  not  neorend  till  the  second  year 
of  Simon*s  supremacy,  while  tdlsr  the  second  year 
Zion  alone  Is  found  (Bayer,  de  Nummis,  171).  The 
{vivilege  was  first  definitdy  accorded  to  Simon  ui 
B.  o.  140,  while  the  first  year  of  Simon  was  b.  c. 
143  (1  Bdaoc  xiii.  42);  but  this  discrepancy  causes 
littie  difficulty,  as  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  con- 
cession of  Antiochus  was  made  in  fiivor  of  a  practice 
already  existing.  No  date  is  given  later  than  the 
fourth  year,  but  coins  of  Simon  oceur  without  a 
date,  which  may  belong  to  the  four  last  years  of 
his  life.  Tlie  emblems  which  the  coins  bear  have 
generally  a  connection  with  Jewish  history  —  a 
vine-leaf,  a  cluster  of  grapes,  a  vase  (of  manna?), 
a  trifid  flowering  rod,  a  palm  branch  surrounded 
by  a  wreath  of  laurel,  a  lyre  (1  Mace.  xiii.  51),  a 
bundle  of  branches  symbolic  of  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles. The  coins  issued  in  the  last  war  of  iude* 
pendence  by  Bar-cochba  repeat  many  of  these 
emblems,  and  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  two  series,  llie  authenticity  of  all 
the  Biaccabsaan  eoius  was  impugned  by  Tyehsec 
{Die  UnachtktU  d.  Jikl.  AfUruen  .  .  .  bewiut* 
.  .  .  O.  G.  Tychsen,  1779),  but  on  insufficient 
grounds.  He  was  answered  by  Bayer,  whose  ad- 
mirable essays  {De  Nuninm  ffebr,  Samaritanit^ 
VaL  Ed.  1781;  Vindicim  .  .  .  1790)  give  the 
most  complete  account  of  the  coins,  though  he 
reckons  some  apparenUy  later  types  as  Maccabsean. 
Eokhd  {Doctr.  Numm,  iiL  p^  455  AT.)  has  given  a 
good  account  of  the  controversy,  and  an  accurate 
description  of  the  ehief  types  of  the  coins.  Gomp. 
De  Sauky,  Nmmm,  Judaique ;  £wald,  6'escA.  vii. 
366, 476.     [Money.] 

The  authorities  for  the  Maccabaan  history  hav« 
been  given  already.  Of  modem  works,  that  of 
EwaM  is  by  fiur  the  best  Henfek)  has  collected  a 
mass  of  details,  chiefly  from  late  sources,  which  are 
interesting  and  sometimes  valuable;  but  the  student 
of  the  period  cannot  but  feel  how  difficult  it  is  to 
realize  it  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  the 
instinct  was  true  which  named  it  fttim  one  chief 
hero.  In  this  last  stage  of  the  history  of  Israel,  as 
in  the  first,  all  life  came  from  the  leader;  and  it  it 
the  greatest  glory  of  the  Maccabees  that,  while  they 
found  at  first  all  turn  upon  th^r  personal  fortunes, 
they  left  a  nation  strong  enough  to  preserve  an  in- 
dependent fiUth  till  the  typical  kingdom  gave  place 
to  a  universal  Churoh.  B.  F.  W. 


MAGOABBBS,  BOOKS  OF  (MwcK^aal* 
a'  0  etc.).  Four  books  whioh  bear  the  common  titlt 
of  **  Maccabees '  are  found  in  some  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.  Two  0^  these  wero  included  in  the  earl| 
ottmnt  Latin  ^^enkmi  of  the  Bible,  and  tlMBOi 
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pMnd  into  the  Yalgate.  As  foiming  put  of  the 
valgate  thej  wen  reoeh-ed  u  canonical  bj  the 
Council  of  I^t,  and  retained  among  the  apocnfffha 
hj  the  reformed  churches.  The  two  ot^  books 
obtained  no  such  wide  circulation,  and  hare  only  a 
secondary  connection  with  the  Haocabaan  history. 
But  all  the  books,  though  they  differ  moat  widely 
b  character  and  date  and  worth,  possess  points  d 
Interest  which  make  them  a  fruitful  Add  for  study. 
If  the  historic  order  were  observed,  the  so-called 
third  book  would  come  first,  the  fourth  would  be 
an  appendix  to  the  seamdj  which  would  retain  its 
pktoe,  and  the/rf<  would  come  last;  but  it  will  be 
more  oonvenient  to  examine  the  books  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  found  in  the  MSS.,  which  was 
probably  decided  by  some  mgue  tradition  of  their 
relative  antiquity. 

The  controversy  as  to  the  mutual  relations  and 
hiatoric  worth  of  the  flnt  two  books  of  Maccabew 


has  given  rise  to  much  very  ingenious  and  partial 
criticism.  The  sul^ject  was  very  nearly  eihanst^ed 
by  a  series  of  essays  published  in  the  last  century, 
which  contain  in  the  midst  of  much  unfair  reason- 
ing the  substance  of  what  has  been  written  sinoe. 
The  discussion  was  occaaioiied  by  £.  Frolieh*s  At^ 
nak  of  Syria  {AnnaUs  ....  SffHm  ....  iMimif 
vtUsriinuUUutratL  Yindob.  1744).  lu  this  great 
work  the  author,  a  Jesuit,  had  claimed  paramount 
authority  for  the  books  of  Maccabees,  lliis  cbum 
was  denied  by  £.  F.  Wemsdorf  in  his  Prokmo 
de/otUilmt  kiaUfrim  Syria  in  JaMb  Mace,  (Ups. 
1746).  Frolich  replied  to  this  essay  in  another, 
De/ontibus  hitL  Syria  in  lAMi  Mace,  prolusio 
.  .  .  .  tM  examen  ooeata  (Vhidob.  1746):  and  then 
the  aigument  fell  into  other  hands.  Wemsdorf  s 
brother  (GIL  Wemsdorf)  undertook  to  support  his 
cause,  which  he  did  in  a  Commentatio  hiatorico- 
cridca  de  fide  Libronm  Mace  (Wratisl.  1747); 
and  nothing  has  been  written  on  the  same  side 
which  can  be  compared  with  his  work.  By  the 
vigor  and  freedom  of  his  style,  by  his  surprising 
erudition  and  unwavering  confidenee  —  almost 
worthy  of  Bentley  — he  carries  his  reader  often 
beyond  the  bounds  of  true  criticism,  and  it  is  only 
after  reflection  that  the  httleness  and  sophistry  of 
many  of  his  arguments  are  apparent  But  in  spite 
of  the  iqjustioe  and  amganoe  of  the  book,  it  oon» 
tains  very  much  which  is  of  the  greatest  value,  and 
no  abstract  can  give  an  adequate  notion  of  its 
power.  The  reply  to  Wemsdorf  was  published 
anonymously  by  another  Jesuit:  Audoritai  vtri- 
uique  Libri  Mace,  coftonico-hittorica  adterta 
....  a  qmodam  Soc  Jetu  gacerdotc  (Yindob. 
1749).  The  authorship  of  this  vras  fixed  upon  J. 
KheU  ( Welte,  £inL  p.  23,  note) ;  and  while,  in  many 
points  KheU  is  unequal  to  his  adversary,  his  book 
contains  some  very  useful  collections  for  the  history 
of  the  canon.  In  more  recent  times,  F.  X.  Patri- 
tius  (another  Jesuit)  has  made  a  fresh  attempt  to 
establish  the  eompl^  harmony  of  the  books,  and, 
on  the  whole,  his  essay  {De  Comemu  tUruugtie 
Libri  Mace.  Ronue,  1856),  though  far  from  satis- 
fiftctory.  is  the  most  able  defense  of  the  books  which 
has  been  published. 

I.  Thb  First  Book  of  Haocabebs.  —  1. 
The  first  book  of  Maccabees  contains  a  history  of 
the  patriotic  struggle,  from  the  first  resistance  of 
Mattathias  to  the  settled  sovereignty  «id  death  of 
Bimou,  a  period  of  thirty-three  years  (b.  o.  168- 
185).  rhe  opening  chapter  gives  a  short  summary 
•f  tlie  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  as  laying 
\b»  ftmndaUous  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  Fast, 
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and  describei  at  grsater  length  the  cppresaJcsi  e( 
Antiochus  Epiphaiiv,  culminating  in  his  despenti 
attempt  to  extirpate  Judaism.  The  great  sul^^ect 
of  the  book  bci^ns  with  the  enumeration  of  the 
Maccabwm  femUy  (iL  1-^),  which  is  foUowed  by 
an  account  of  the  part  whidi  the  aged  MatUthiaa 
took  in  rousLng  and  guiding  the  spirit  of  his  coun- 
trymen (it  6-70).  Hie  remainder  of  the  narrative 
is  occupied  with  the  exploits  of  his  five  sons,  three 
of  whom  in  succession  carried  on  with  varying  for- 
tune the  work  which  he  b^gan,  till  it  reached  ita 
triumphant  issue.  Each  of  the  three  divisiena, 
into  which  the  main  portion  of  the  book  thus  nat- 
urally fidls,  is  stamped  with  an  individual  charecter 
derired  from  ita  special  hero.  First  Judas,  by  • 
series  of  brilliant  snooesses,  and  scarcely  less  nibla 
revAses,  fiilly  roused  his  countrymen  to  their  work, 
and  then  £b11  at  a  Jevrish  Thomopybe  (iii.  l-lx. 
22,  B.  o.  167-161).  Next  Jonathan  confirmed  by 
policy  the  advanti^^  which  his  brother  had  gained 
by  chivahcous  daring,  and  fell  not  in  open  fidd,  but 
by  the  treachery  of  a  usurper  (ix.  23-xii.  63;  n.  a 
161-143).  Lssi  of  all  Simon,  by  wisdom  and 
vigor,  gave  shape  and  (wder  to  the  new  state,  and 
was  formally  installed  in  the  princely  officcb  He 
also  fell,  but  by  domestic  and  not  by  foreign  tie»- 
son ;  and  his  son  succeeded  to  his  power  (xiii.-zvL 
B.  c.  143,  135).  The  history,  In  this  aq)eet,  pre- 
sents a  kind  of  epic  unity.  I'h^  passing  allusion  to 
the  achievements  of  after*times  (xvL  23, 24)  relievea 
the  impression  caused  by  the  murder  of  Simon. 
But  at  his  death  the  rictory  was  already  won  — 
the  life  of  Judaism  had  mastered  the  tyranny  of 
Greece. 

2.  While  the  grandeur  and  unity  of  the  subject 
Invests  the  book  with  ahnost  an  epic  beauty,  it 
never  loses  the  character  of  history.  The  evficr 
part  of  the  narratire,  including  the  expbits  of 
Judas,  is  cast  in  a  more  poetic  moukl  than  any 
other  part,  except  the  brief  eulogy  of  Simon  (xiv. 
4-15);  but  when  the  style  is  most  poptical  (i.  37- 
40,  iL  7-18,  49-68,  iiL  3-8,  ia-22,  iv.  8-11,  30- 
33,  38,  vi.  10-13,  viL  87,  38,  41,  42)  — and  this 
poetical  form  is  chiefly  observable  in  the  speeches 
—  Itseems  to  be  true  in  spirit.  The  great  marks 
of  trustworthiness  are  everywhere  conspicuous. 
Victory  and  failure  and  despondency  are,  on  tha 
whole,  chronicled  with  the  same  candor.  Then 
is  no  attempt  to  bring  into  open  display  the  work- 
ing of  Providence.  In  speaking  of  Antiochus 
Epipbanes  (i.  10  ff.)  the  writer  betrays  no  uiQust 
violence,  while  he  marks  in  one  expressive  phrase 
(i.  10,  ^i(a  i^uai»T«»X^5)  thecharecter  of  the  Syrian 
type  of  Antichrist  (cf.  Is.  xi.  10;  Dan.  xl.  36); 
and  if  no  mention  is  made  of  the  reckless  profllgaej 
of  Alexander  Balas,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
his  relations  to  the  Jews  were  honorable  and  Uberal, 
and  these  atone  fell  within  the  scope  of  the  history. 
So  far  as  the  circumstances  admit,  the  general  ae- 
curaoy  of  the  book  is  established  by  the  evidence  of 
other  authorities;  but  for  a  considerable  period  H 
is  the  single  source  of  our  information.  And,  in- 
deed, it  has  little  need  of  external  testimony  to  its 
worth.  Its  whole  character  bears  adequate  witness 
to  its  essential  tnithftilness;  and  Luther  —  no  ser- 
vile judge — expreased  himself  as  not  disincUneci 
on  internal  grounds,  to  see  it  *^  reckoned  among  the 
books  of  Holy  Scripture"  ("  Diess  Boch  .  .  . 
fiwt  eine  gleiche  Weiae  halt  mit  Reden  und  Worte« 
wie  andere  heilige  Biicher  und  nicht  unwiirdig 
gewest  ware,  hfbeinxurechnen,  well  es  ein  «eht 
Dothig  und  niUalich  Buch  ist  xu   vcnteben  4m 
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Ftofhtbtea  Daniel  im  11  KapiteL"     ITerifce,  von 
Walch,  zIt.  94,  ap.  Grimm,  p.  izii,)* 

8.  There  are,  however,  some  points  in  which  the 
writer  appears  to  have  been  imperiectlj  informed, 
sspeeialiy  in  the  history  of  foreign  nations;  and 
aome,  a|pain,  in  which  he  has  been  supposed  to  have 
magnified  the  difficulties  and  soocesses  of  his  coun- 
Irjrmen.     Of  the  former  class  of  ol^jections  two, 
lAkih  torn  upon  the  description  given  of  the  founda- 
tioB  of  the  Greek  kingdoms  of  the  East  (1  Maco.  i. 
6-0),  and  of  the  power  of  Rome  (viii.  1-.16)  deserve 
notioe  from  their  intrinsic  interest     After  giring 
a  rapi  1   sucimary  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander  — 
Uh  reiding  and  interpretation  of  ver.  1  ars  too 
mosrtain  to  allow  of  objections  based  upon  the 
eommon  text  — the  writer  states  that  the  king, 
flonadoos  of  approaching  death,  *«  divided  his  king- 
dom among  his  servants  who  had  been  brought  up 
with  him  from  hia  youth  *'  (1  Mace.  i.  6,  SicIXcy 
mbrois  r^v  $€un\€la»  ovrov,  fri  ^Ai^os  otrroD)) 
....  **and    after  his    death   they  all   put    on 
erowns."     Various  rumors,  it  ia  known  (Curt.  x. 
10),  prevailed  about  a  will  of  Alexander,  which 
decided  the  distribution  of  the  prorinces  of  his 
^gdom,  but  this  narrative  is  eridently  a  different 
and  independent  tradition.     It  may  rest  upon  some 
ftirmer  indication  of  the  king's  wisl^es,  but  in  the 
absence  of  all  corroborative  eridence  it  can  scarcely 
be  aeoepted  as  a  historic  fiict  (Patritius,  De  C<m9. 
Mace.  pref.  viii. ),  though  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  desire  which  men  felt  to  attribute  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Greek  power  to  the  imniediate  counsels 
of  ita  great  founder.     In  this  instance  the  author 
has  probably  accepted  without  inquiry  the  opinion 
of  hia  countrymen ;  in  the  other  it  is  distinctly  said 
that  the  account  of  the  greatness  of  Kome  was 
brought  to  Judas  by  common  report  (1  Maoc.  riii. 
1,  3,  fffcouo'cy  ...»  Hiriyfitrarro)'     The  state- 
ments made  give  a  livdy  impression  <^  the  popular 
estimate  of  the  conquerors  of  the  West,  whose  char- 
acter and  rictories  are  described  chiefly  with  open  or 
eovert  allusion  to  the  Greek  powers.     The  subjaga- 
tioD  of  the  Galatians,  who  were  the  terror  of  Uie 
neighboring  people  (Liv.  xxxriii.  37),  and  the  con- 
qnert  of  Spain,  the  Tarshish  (oomp.  ver.   3)  of 
Phoenician  merchants,  are  noticed,  as  woukl  be 
natural  from  the  immediate  interest  of  the  events ; 
but  the  wars  vrith  Carthage  are  wholly  omitted 
(Joeephus  adda  these  in  his  narrative,  Ant  xii.  10, 
§  6).     The  errors  in  detail  —  as  the  capture  of 
Antiochus  the  Great  by  the  Romans  (ver.  7),  the 
numben  of  his  armament  (ver.  6),  the  constitution 
of  the  Roman  Senate  (ver.  15),  the  one  supreme 
yearly  officer  at  Rome  (ver.  16;  eomp.  xv.  16)  — 
an  only  such  as  might  be  expected  in  oral  accounts ; 
and  the  endurance  (ver.  4,  fuucpotfv/i/a),  the  good 
bith  (ver.  12),  and  the  simplicity  of  the  republic 
(ver.  14,  obtc  MBtro  obdtU  abr&p  Hidirifia  ical 
ed  wtpttfid\ovTO  Trop^dpay  &<rr9  &3pui^^yat  4p 
mibrg,  contrast  i.  9),  were  features  likely  to  arrest 
Ihe  attention  ot  Orientals.     The  very  imperfection 
of  the  writer*s  knowledge  —  for  it  seems  likely 
(ver.  11)  that  he  remodeb  the  rumors  to  suit  his 
ywn  time — ia  instructive,  as  afibrding  a  glimpse  of 
Ihe  extent  and  manner  in  which  fome  qiread  the 
fepntation  of  the  Romans  in  the  soene  of  their 
Irtare  eonqnesti.    Kor  are  the  mistakes  as  to  the 
Kmdition  of  foreign  states  eakmkted  to  weaken  the 
lesUmoDy  of  the  book  to  national  history.    Tbej 
sn  periecUy  consistent  with  good  fkith  In  the  nar- 
lalor:  and  even  if  there  are  inaoenracies  in  reoord- 
tig  tha  nialive  numbers  of  the  Jewish  and  Sytiaa 
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foiMi  (xi.  45-47,  rii.  46),  these  need  cause  Uttii 
surprise,  and  may  in  some  degree  be  due  to  errora 
of  transcription.^ 

4.  Much  has  beoi  written  as  to  the  aouroos  fh>m 
which  the  narrative  was  derived,  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  eridence  sufficient  to  indicate  them  witit 
any  certainty.  In  one  passage  (ix.  22)  the  author 
implies  that  written  accounts  of  some  dT  the  action! 
of  Judaa  were  in  existence  {rh,  wcpioro-d  .  .  .  .  oi 
Korrfpdffi);  and  the  poetical  character  of  the 
first  section  of  the  book,  due  in  a  great  measure  tr 
the  introduction  of  speeches,  was  probably  bor 
rowed  torn  the  writings  on  which  that  part  was 
based.  It  appears,  again,  to  be  a  reasonable  ecu- 
elusion  from  tiie  mention  of  the  official  reoorda  of 
the  lift  of  HjTcauui  (xvL  24,  roSra  y^puwrm 
hrl  fiifiAi^  iifM^¥  kpx<^9pticiyfit  viinw)^  that 
similar  records  existed  at  least  for  the  high-priest 
hood  of  Simon.  There  is  nothing  certainly  to 
indicate  that  the  writer  designed  to  fiH  up  any  gap 
in  the  history;  and  the  notice  of  the  change  of 
reckoning  which  attended  the  elevation  of  Simon 
(xiii.  42)  seems  to  suggest  the  existence  of  some 
kind  of  public  register.  The  constant  appeal  to 
official  documents  is  a  further  proof  both  of  the 
preservation  of  public  records  and  of  the  sense 
entertained  of  their  importance.  Many  documents 
are  inserted  in  the  text  of  the  hist(H7,  but  even 
when  they  are  described  as  ^  copies  "  {UriypQ/pa)^ 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  writer  designed  to 
give  more  than  the  substance  of  the  originals. 
Some  bear  dear  marks  of  authenticity  (viii.  22-28, 
xii.  6-18),  while  others  are  open  to  grare  difficul- 
ties and  suspicion ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  letters  of  the  Syrian  kings  generally  appear  to 
be  genuine  (x.  18^20,  25-45,  xi.  80-37,  xiiL  36-40, 
XV.  2-0).  What  has  been  said  will  show  the 
extent  to  which  the  writer  may  have  used  written 
authoritiea,  but  while  the  memory  of  the  events 
was  still  recent  it  is  not  possible  that  he  should 
have  confined  himself  to  them.  If  he  was  not 
himself  engaged  in  the  war  of  independence,  he 
must  have  beoi  fomiliar  with  those  who  were,  and 
their  information  would  suj^dement  and  connect 
the  narratives  which  were  already  current,  and 
which  were  probably  confined  to  isolated  passages 
in  the  history.  But  whatever  were  the  sources  of 
different  parts  of  the  book,  and  in  whatever  way 
written,  oral,  and  personal  information  was  com- 
bined in  its  structure,  the  writer  made  the  materials 
which  he  used  truly  his  own;  and  the  minute 
exactness  of  the  geographical  details  carries  the 
conviction  that  the  whole  finally  rests  upon  the 
evidence  of  eye-witnesses. 

5.  llie  hinguage  of  the  book  does  not  present 
any  striking  peculiarities.  Both  in  diction  and 
structure  it  is  generally  simple  and  unaffected,  with 
a  marked  and  yet  not  har^  Hebraistic  eharaeter. 
The  number  dT  peculiar  words  is  not  very  con- 
siderable, especially  when  compared  with  those 
in  2  Mace.  Some  of  these  are  late  forms,  as: 
^roy^fltf  {^oy^(u\  xi.  5,  11;  4^ov94yworis,  i.  39; 
^Ao3oT««,  xiv.  32;  &on8f(r«n7,  iv.  67;  9fi\6ofAm 
iv.  8,  21,  xri.  6;  Hfiiipai  viii.  7,  ix.  53,  Ac.; 
i/^tptfMf  XV.  5;  TfAMKcidrtfaif  xiii.  39;  i^overtdr 
(firStUj  X.  70;  or  compounds,  such  as  iatoffitopwtfmt 
xi.  65;  4inffwrrp4^j  xiv.  44;  3«iA^i^0f,  viU. 
16  zvL  6;  ^woKTotimf  I  24,    Other  words  an 

<*  The  relation  of  fti-*  history  ot  Josephus  to  that  a 
1  Ibee.  Is  careftillj  dif  Msspd  by  Orimas,  Ditf 
Ifafuift.  SimL  I  9  (6). 
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■Md  in  oew  or  itmige  Mnns,  m  iBp6fm^  tUL  14; 
mmpJiarm^ts,  xv.  32;  9mrroK4i,  via.  7.  Some 
phnMi  dearly  exptea  a  Semitio  idiom  (U.  48 
Bouwu  jccpot  ry  V«pr.  ▼!.  83,  x.  62,  xii.  28),  and 
Ue  infltieiioe  of  the  LXX.  is  contiDuaUj  per- 
eepUble  («.  g.  i.  64,  U.  63,  vU.  17,  U.  23,  riv.  9); 
but  in  the  main  (comp.  $  6)  the  Hebnisnw  wliieh 
■liflt  axe  toch  as  might  have  been  naturaliied  in 
the  Hebrew-Greelc  of  Palestine.  Joeephns  un- 
doubtedly made  use  of  the  Greek  text  (AnL  xiL  8 
ff.);  and  apart  from  external  evidence,  this  might 
have  been  supponed  to  be  the  original.     Uut, 

6.  The  testtmonj  of  antiquity  leaves  no  doabC 
but  that  the  book  was  first  written  in  Uebraw. 
Origen,  in  his  fiunous  catalogue  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  (ap.  Eoseb.  B,  £.  vi.  25),  after  enumei^ 
Bting  the  contents  of  the  O.  T.  acconling  lo  the 
Hebrew  canon,  adds:  ••  But  without  (i.  f.  exdnded 
from  the  number  <tf )  these  is  the  Maecab«an  his- 
tory (rjb  MairJC«^rK(i),  which  is  entitled  Sarbtih 
SabamtieL'* «    In  giving  the  names  of  the  books 
of  the  O.  T.  he  had  sul^ined  the  Hebrew  to  the 
Greek  title  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  there 
can  be  therefore  no  question  but  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  a  Hebrew  original  for  the  Macca^ 
baica,  as  for  the  other  books,     llie  term  Mmeea^ 
hafea  is,  howe\'er,  somewhat  vague,  though  the 
analogy  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Ibt  requires  that 
it  should  be  limited  to  one  book;  but  the  stete> 
ment  of  Jerome  is  quite  explicit:  «*  The  first  book 
of  Maccabees,**  he  says,  **  I  found  in  Hebrew:  the 
second  is  Greek,  as  can  be  shown  hi  hct  from  its 
style  ak»ne"  {ProL  GaL   ad  Libr.  Reg.),     Ad- 
mitting  the  evidence  of  these  two  fot'heta,  who 
wen  afone  able  to  speak  with  authority  on  a  sub- 
ject of  Hebrew  literature  dming>the  first  four  cen- 
turies, the  foet  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  book 
may  be  supported  by  sewal  ifltemal  aigumenta 
which  would  be  in  themselves  insufficient  to  estab- 
lish it.     Some  of  the  Hebraisma  are  such  as  sug* 
gest  rather  the  immediate  influence  of  a  Hebrew 
text  than  the  free  adoption  of  a  Hebrew  idfom 
(i.  4,  #y^yoKro  «<s  ^pow,  16,  jiroiimiht  n  /Bci^m 
«,  8^  It^  hlMpm¥\  36,  «;t  ^iJifiokop  wo¥na6p\ 
88,  iv  worrl  it^vX  «cal  ^lyW,  etc.;  ii.  67,  iii.  9, 
hMoKKymivvi  ;    iv.  2,  v.   37,  f^^^h.  rk  ^fuerm 
ravrot  etc.),  and  difficulties  in  the  Greek  text  are 
removed  by  a  recurrence  to  the  words  which  may 
be  supposed  to  hare  been  used  in  the  original  (Jl.  28, 

M  roht  KUTOiKodyrasfoT  J^'^VfT^Vi  i-  86,  ii. 
8,  i?.  19,  xvL  3).  A  question,' however,  might  be 
raised  whether  the  book  was  written  in  Biblical 
Hebrew,  or  in  the  later  Aramaic  (Chaldee);  but  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  the  writer  took  the 
lanonical  histories  as  his  model;  and  the  use  of 
the  original  text  of  Scripture  by  the  learned  dass 
would  preserve  the  Hebrew  as  a  literary  language 
«iien  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  language  of  common 
life.  But  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  (Grimm, 
Eztff,  ffandb.  §  4)  that  the  Hebrew  was  corrupted 
by  hter  idioms,  as  in  the  most  recent  books  of  the 

«  %ufifiH9  XafiaanitK.  This  Is  nndoubtsdlj  the  trws 
fsadlng  without  Che  ^.  All  the  expUmittons  of  the 
word  with  which  i  am  soqnaintsd  ststt  from  tfas  ftlse 
riadliiff->Sap.0aytf— »Th»  lod  of  the  lensfsdss" 

*S033*^D,  Hsrsfekt),  K  The  soepCn  of  the  prince 
IT  ftht  son4  of  God  **  (^33  "^CZ7,  Kwald)»  "The  his- 
MVT0ftlM^iwsstfCbesoasofaod»(*'3a  """W); 
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O.  T.  Jt  seems  almost  incrediUe  that  any  obi 
should  have  imagined  that  the  worthless  Megillnth 
AfitiocAitf,  of  which  Bunokxsci's  Latin  timnabtaos 
is  printed  by  Fabricius  {CotL  Pioid.  V.  T.  i 
1166-74),  was  the  Hebrew  original  of  which 
Origen  and  Jerome  spoke.^  This  tract,  which 
occurs  in  some  of  the  Jewish  services  for  the  FeaA 
of  Dedication  (Fabridus,  L  c),  is  a  perfectly  oo- 
historical  nsrrative  of  some  of  the  incidents  of  the 
MaocabsBsn  War,  in  which  John  the  higfa-prieiti 
and  not  Judas,  pUys  by  fer  the  most  conspicwma 
part.  The  order  of  events  is  so  entirely  disregarded 
in  it  that,  after  the  death  of  Judas,  Mattathias  is 
represented  as  leading  his  other  sons  to  the  deci- 
sive rictor;  which  precedes  the  purification  of  tha 
Iteipla. 

7.  The  whob  structure  of  1  Haoc  points  to 
Pialestine  as  the  pboe  of  its  oomposition.  This  feet 
itself  is  a  strong  proof  for  a  Hebrew  original,  fin- 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  Greek  Palestinian  literature 
during  the  Hasmonvan  dynasty,  though  the  wide 
use  of  the  LXX.  towards  the  ckiee  of  the  period, 
prepared  the  way  (or  the  apostolic  writings.     But 
though  the  country  of  the  writer  can  be  thus  fixed 
with  certainty,  there  is  consi  Jerable  doubt  as  to  hia 
date.     At  the  ck)ee  of  the  book  he  mentiona,  in 
general  terms,  the  acts  of  Johannes  Hyrcanos  as 
written  *>  ill  the  chronicles  of  his  priesthood  from 
the  time  that  he  was  made  high-priest  after  hia 
fetber  *  (xvi.  23,  24).     From  this  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  he  must  hare  written  sito'  the  death 
of  Hyrcanus,  B.  a  106 ;  and  the  note  in  xlii.  30 
(•o»r  rris  rifiipas  ratVify)  implies  the  lapee  of  a 
considerable  time  since  the  accession  of  Simon  (b.  c 
143).    On  the  other  hand,  the  omission  of  all  men- 
tion of  the  ck)se  of  the  government  of  Hyrcanoa, 
when  the  note  of  its  commencement  is  given,  may 
be  urged  as  an  argument  for  placing  the  book  late 
in  his  long  reign,  but  before  his  death.     It  cannot 
certainly  ha\*e  been  composed  k>ng  after  his  death ; 
for  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  write 
a  history  so  full  of  simple  faith  and  joyous  triumph 
in  the  midst  of  the  troubles  which,  eariy  in  the 
succeeding   reign,   threatened  too    distinctly  the 
coming  dinolution  of  the  state.    Combining  these 
two  limits,  we  may  place  the  date  of  the  original 
book  between  b.  a  120-100.    llie  date  and  person 
of  the  Gredc  translator  are  wholly  undetermined ; 
but  it  is  unllkdy  that  such  a  book  would  remain 
long  unknown  or  untranslated  at  Alexandria. 

8.  In  a  religious  aspect  the  book  is  more  remark- 
able negatively  than  positively.  The  historical  in- 
stinct of  the  writer  confines  him  to  the  bare  recital 
of  fects,  and  were  it  not  for  the  words  of  othcra 
which  he  records,  it  might  seem  that  the  true  theo- 
cratic aspect  of  national  life  had  been  lost.  Not 
only  does  he  relate  ix>  miracle,  such  ss  occur  ic 
2  Msec.,  but  he  does  not  even  refer  the  triumphant 
successes  of  the  Jews  to  dl\ine  interposition.^  It 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  same  kind  that  he  passea 
over  without  any  clear  notice  the  Messianic  hopes, 
which,  as  appears  from  the  Psslms  of  Sofomon  an/ 


and  I  eannot  propose  any  sSitJidhetuij  teansfripttco  el 
the  true  reading. 

b  The  book  is  found  mt  only  in  Hebiew,  h«t  als» 
In  Chaldee  (SMwidna,  CM.  AmhI.  F.  T.  L  441  n»u\. 

c  The  passage  xt  71,  73,  may  seen  loeontredfetfhii 
asKTtioD ;  but  though  some  wittaxs,  even  frum  mrfy 
times,  have  regarded  the  evoit  as  mizmeukros,  the  toos 
of  the  writer  seems  only  to  be  that  cf 
a  noMe  aet  of  swcceasfeil  valor. 
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Ae  Book  of  Enoch,  wem  raised  to  th«  highert  pitch 
by  the  saocessful  struggle  for  independ^oe.  Yet 
he  praserves  &int  tnoes  of  the  national  belief.  He 
mentions  the  time  fix>m  which  **  a  prophet  was  not 
leea  among  them  **  (1  Blaoo.  iz.  27,  obit  A^>Oii 
wpo^^irris)  M  A  marked  epoch;  and  twice  ht  an- 
ticipates the  fiiture  coming  of  a  prophet  as  of  one 
who  should  make  a  direct  revelaUon  of  the  will  of 
God  to  his  people  (!▼.  46,  /lixpi  rou  wapay^miiBn- 
wm  wpo^/hniP  rov  hwoKftiB^mu  rrtpl  airr»y)i  and 
■opersede  the  temporarjr  arrangements  of  a  merely 
eiTil  dynasty  (zitr.  41,  rod  tttnu  Xifi»¥a  ityo^ix^pov 
«al  ipx^^P^  *''  '^^''  aidra  ?«f  rod  hitcurrriycu 
wpo^^rny  Tnar6y)-  But  the  hope  or  belief  occu- 
pies no  prominent  place  in  the  book;  and,  like  the 
book  of  Esther,  its  greatest  merit  is,  thai  it  is 
throughout  inspired  by  the  fiuth  to  which  it  gives 
no  definite  expression,  and  shows,  in  deed  rather 
than  in  word,  both  the  action  of  Providence  and 
a  sustaining  trust  in  his  power. 

9.  The  book  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
used  in  eariy  times.  It  offered  far  leas  for  rhetor- 
ical purposes  than  the  second  book ;  and  the  history 
itself  lay  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  Christian 
study.  Tertullian  alludes  generally  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Blaocabaean  war  (adv,  Jud,  4).  Clement  of 
Akxandria  speaks  of  "  the  book  of  the  Maccabsean 
history  **  (r^  [fiifiKioy]  rAy  yttucKoficuKAu,  Strom. 
I  $  133),  as  elsewhere  {Strom.  ▼.  §  98)  of  •*  the 
epitome  "  (i^  rAv  MoKKo^K^y  iwirofii)-  ^^use- 
bins  assumes  an  acquaintance  with  the  two  books 
{Prop,  £v.  viii.  9,  ^  d9vr4pa  rAyMoKKofiaUty); 
and  scanty  notices  of  the  first  br>k,  but  more  of 
the  second,  occur  in  later  writers. 

10.  The  boolu  of  Maccabees  were  not  included 
by  Jerome  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  **  The 
ffarst  book,"  he  says,  "  I  found  in  Hebrew  "  {ProL 
GaL  m  Beg.),  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  Latin 
Version,  and  certainly  did  not  revise  it.  The  ver- 
rion  of  the  two  books  which  has  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Romish  Vulgate  was  consequently  de- 
rived from  the  old  LaUu,  current  before  Jerome*s 
Ume.  This  version  was  obviously  made  from  the 
QredK,  and  in  the  main  follows  It  closely.  Besides 
the  common  text,  Sahatier  has  published  a  version 
of  a  oonuderable  part  of  the  first  book  (ch.  i.-xiv. 
1)  from  a  very  ancient  Paris  MS.  (S.  Oerm.  15) 
{annorum  $aUtm  nongetUorum,  in  1751),  which 
exhibits  an  earlier  form  of  the  text.  Grimm, 
strangdy  misquoting  Sabatier  (Exeg,  Bandb. 
§  10),  inverts  the  relation  of  the  two  versions; 
W  a  comparison  of  the  two,  even  for  a  few  verses, 
tan  leave  no  doubt  but  that  the  St  Germain  MS. 
represents  the  moat  ancient  text,  following  the 
Greek  words  and  idioms  with  a  skvish  £lelity 
(Sabatier,  p.  1014,  "  Quemadmodum  autem  etiam- 
nmn  inveniri  possunt  MSS.  codices  qui  Psalmos 
ante  omnem  Hieronymi  correctionem  exhibeant, 
ita  pariter  inventus  est  a  nobis  codex  qui  libri 
primi  BlachabsBorum  partem  continet  miyorem, 
miuime  quidem  correctam,  sed  quails  olim  in  non- 
nuUis  MSS.  antiquis  reperiebatur  *' ).  Mai  (SpiciL 
Rom.  ix.  App.  60)  has  published  a  fragment  of 
tnother  Latin  translation  (ch.  ii.  49-64),  which 
diflers  widely  from  both  texts.  The  Syriac  Tersion 
given  in  the  Polyglotts  is,  like  the  Latin,  a  close 
rendering  of  the  Greek.  From  the  rendering  of 
the  proper  names,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
ttanslator  lived  while  the  Semitic  forms  were  still 
^mrsot  (Grimm,  Eifd.  §  10);  but  the  arguments 
vhifeh  have  been  urged  to  show  that  the  SvriAC 
•w  dwited  directly  from  the  Hebrew  origiBtl  are 
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of  no  weight  against  the  overwhelming  proof  of  tht 
influence  of  the  Greek  text. 

11.  Of  the  early  oommentatora  on  the  first  twc 
books  of  Maccabees,  the  most  important  are  Drusiui 
and  Grotius,  whose  notes  are  reprinted  in  the 
CriUd  Sacri.  The  annotations  of  CUmet  ( Com" 
mcntaire  Uteral^  etc.,  Paris,  1724)  and  Michaelii 
{UtsbenetMung  der  1  Mace,  B.^t  mU  Anmerto 
Leipz.  1778),  are  of  permanent  mterest;  but  for 
practical  use  the  manual  of  Grimm  {Kurtg€faaatt$ 
exeg.  Handb.  su  den  Apokn/phen,  etc.,  Leipz.  1853 
-57)  supplies  everything  which  the  student  can  re- 
quire. 

Ths  Sboond  Book  of  Maccabees.  —  1. 
The  history  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Maooabesi 
begins  some  yean  earlier  than  that  of  the  First 
Book,  and  closes  with  the  victory  of  Judas  &laoca- 
bnus  over  Nicanor.  It  thus  embreces  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  from  b.  o.  180  (?)  to  b.  o.  161.  For 
the  few  events  noticed  during  the  eariier  years,  it  is 
the  chief  authority;  during  the  remainder  of  the 
time  the  narrative  goes  over  the  same  ground  as 
1  Mace.,  but  with  very  considerable  difi^noes. 
The  first  two  chapten  are  taken  up  by  two  letten 
supposed  to  be  addressed  by  the  Palestinian  to  the 
Alexuidrine  Jews,  and  by  a  sketch  of  the  author's 
plan,  which  proceeds  without  any  perceptible  break 
from  the  dose  of  the  second  letter.  The  main  nar* 
rative  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  book.  This 
presents  several  natural  divisions,  which  appear  to 
coincide  with  the  ^•Vve  books  "  of  Jason  on  which 
It  was  based.  The  first  (c.  ili.)  contains  the  history 
of  Hdiodonis,  as  illustrating  the  fortunes  of  the 
Temple  before  the  schism  and  apostasy  of  part  of 
the  nation  (cir.  B.  c.  180).  The  second  (iv.-vii.) 
gives  varied  details  of  the  beginning  and  course  of 
the  great  persecution  —  the  murder  of  Onias,  the 
crimes  of  Menelaus,  the  martyrdom  of  Eleozar,  and 
of  the  mother  with  her  seven  sons  (b.  c.  175-167). 
The  third  (viii.-x.  9)  follows  the  fortunes  of  Judas 
to  the  triumphant  restoration  of  the  Temple  servioe 
(B.  c.  166,  165).  The  fourth  (x.  10-xiiL)  includes 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Eupator  (b.  o.  164-162). 
The  fifth  (xiv.,  xv.)  records  the  treachery  of  Alci* 
mus,  the  mission  of  Nicanor,  and  the  crowning 
success  of  Judas  (B.  c.  162,  161).  Each  of  these 
divisions  is  closed  by  a  phrase  which  seems  to  mark 
the  end  of  a  definite  subject  (iii.  40,  vii.  42,  x.  9, 
xiii.  26,  XV.  37);  and  they  correspond  in  fisct  with 
distinct  stages  in  the  national  stiniggle. 

2.  The  rekition  of  the  letten  with  which  the 
book  opens  to  the  substance  of  the  book  Is  ex- 
tremely obscure,  llie  first  (1.  1-9)  is  a  solemn 
invitation  to  the  Egyptian  Jews  to  oelei  irate  ^  the 
feast  of  tabernacles  in  the  month  Casleu  "  (t.  e. 
the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  L  9),  as  before  they 
had  sympathised  with  their  brethren  in  Judiea  in 
**  the  extremity  of  their  trouble  *'  (i.  7).  1  ho  sc» 
ond  (L  10-ii.  18,  according  to  the  received  division), 
which  bean  a  formal  salutation  from  *^  the  coundl 
and  Judas  "  to  **  Aristobulus  .  .  .  and  the  Jews 
in  Egypt,**  is  a  strange,  rambling  collection  of 
legendary  stories  of  the  oeath  of  ••'Antiochus,**  of  the 
preaervation  of  the  sacrsd  fire  and  its  recovery  by 
Nehemiah,  of  the  hiding  of  the  vessels  of  the  sane 
tuaiy  by  Jeremiah,  ending  —  if  indeed  the  latter  cao 
be  laid  to  hire  any  end  —  with  the  pame  exhortation 
to  observe  the  Feast  of  Dedication  (11.  10-18).  For 
it  is  impossible  to  point  out  any  Ireak  in  the  con* 
struction  or  style  after  ver.  19,  to  that  the  writer 
pasMB  insensibfv  frt>m  the  epistohuy  form  in  ver.  10 
to  thai  of  the  cpitomttor  in  vw.  29  (3emi).  For  tUf 
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some  critics,  bcth  in  ancient  and  modern  times 
tWernsdorf,  §  35,  123),  have  considered  that  the 
whole  book  is  intended  to  be  included  in  the  lett(/r.<> 
It  seems  more  natural  to  suppose  that  tlie  author 
found  the  lettoi  already  in  existence  when  he  un- 
derioolc  to  abridge  the  work  of  Jason,  and  attached 
his  own  introduction  to  the  second  letter  for  the 
convenience  of  transition,  without  considering  that 
this  would  necessarily  make  the  whole  appear  to  be 
a  letter,  llie  letters  themselves  can  lay  no  claims 
to  authenticity.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  rest 
upon  some  real  correspondence  between  Jerwialem 
and  Alexandria;  but  the  extravagance  of  the  fitbles 
which  they  oontun  makes  it  impossible  to  accept 
them  in  their  present  form  as  the  work  of  the 
Jewish  Council.  Though  it  may  readily  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  fietbulousness  of  the  contents  of 
a  letter  is  no  absolute  proof  of  its  spuriousness, 
yet  on  the  other  hand  the  stories  may  be  (as  in 
this  case)  so  entirely  unworthy  of  whiU  we  know 
of  the  positi(Mi  of  the  alleged  writers,  as  to  betray 
the  work  of  an  impostor  or  an  interpolator.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  original  language  of  one  ^ 
9r  of  both  the  letters  was  Hebrew,  but  this  can- 
^t  be  made  out  by  any  conclusive  arguments* 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  ground  at  all  for 
believing  that  they  were  made  up  by  the  author  of 
the  book. 

8.  The  writer  himself  distinctly  indicates  the 
source  of  his  narrative  —  "  th^ve  books  of  Jason 
of  Cyrene  "  (ii.  23),  of  wliich  he  designed  to  furnish 
a  short  and  agreeable  epitome  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  would  be  deterred  from  studying  the 
Urger  work.  [Jasom.]  His  own  labor,  which  he 
describes  in  strong  terms  (ii.  26,  7 ;  comp.  xv.  38, 
89),  was  entirely  confined  to  condensation  and 
selection;  all  in>iestigation  of  detail  he  declares  to 
be  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  original  historian.  It 
is  of  course  impossible  to  determine  how  far  the 
coloring  of  the  events  is  due  to  Jason,  but  "  the 
Divine  manifestations  "  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  are 
enumerated  among  the  subjects  of  which  he  treated ; 
and  no  sufBcient  reasons  have  been  alleged  to  show 
that  the  writer  either  followed  any  otlier  authority 
In  his  later  chapters,  or  altered  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  history  which  he  epitomized.  Of 
Jason  himself  nothing  more  is  known  than  may  be 
gleaned  from  this  mention  of  him.  It  has  been 
ooi\jectured  (Ilenefeld,  Uesch.  d.  VoUces  Jsr.  i.  455) 
that  he  was  the  same  as  the  son  of  Eleazer  (1  Mace, 
viii.  17),  who  was  sent  by  Judas  as  envoy  to  Rome 
after  the  defeat  of  Nicanor;  and  the  circumstance 
of  this  mission  has  been  used  to  explain  the  limit 
to  which  he  extended  his  history,  as  being  that 
which  coincided  with  the  extent  of  his  personal  ob- 
servation. There  are  certainly  many  details  in  the 
book  which  show  a  close  and  accurate  knowledge 
(iv.  21,  29  fr.,  viu.  1  AT.,  ix.  29,  x.  12, 13,  xiv.  1), 
and  the  errors  in  the  order  of  events  may  be  due 
wholly,  or  in  part,  to  the  epitomator.  The  ques- 
tionable interpretation  of  facts  in  2  Mace,  is  no 
objection  to  the  trpth  of  the  facts  themselves;  and 
when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  overwrought 
Tendering  ot  many  scenes,  and  for  the  obvious  efibrt 
3f  the  writer  to  discover  everywhere  signs  of  provi- 
dential interference,  the  historic  worth  of  the  book 
appears  to  be  considerably  greater  than  it  is  com- 
8ionIy  esteemed  to  be.  Though  Herzfeld's  con- 
eetttra  may  be  untenable,  the  original  work  of 
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Jasoo  probably  extended  no  &rther  than  the  qit 
ome,  for  the  description  of  its  contents  (S  Maea 
ii.  19-23)  does  not  carry  us  beyond  the  dose  of 
2  Mace.  The  "  brethren  "  of  Judas,  whoee  ei^ts 
he  reUted,  were  already  distinguished  during  t]» 
lifetime  of  "the  Maccabee**  (1  Maoc  v.  17  £,  84 £ 
vi.  43-46;  2  Mace  viii.  22-29). 

4.  The  district  of  C}Tene  was  most  closely  united 
with  that  of  Alexandria.  In  both,  the  predom- 
inance of  GredL  literature  and  the  Greek  langu^ 
was  absolute.  The  work  of  Jason  —  like  the  poems 
of  Callimachus  —  must  therefore  have  beoi  com- 
posed in  Greek;  and  the  style  of  the  epitome,  ss 
Jerome  remarked,  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the 
Gredc  text  is  the  original  {ProL  GaL  «*  Secondns 
[Machabseorum]  Grsecus  est;  quod  ex  ipsa  quoque 
^pdrti  pmbari  potest  '*).  Il  is  scarcely  less  cer- 
tun  that  2  Mace,  was  compiled  at  AJezandria. 
The  characteristics  of  the  style  and  language  an 
essentially  Alexandrine;  and  though  the  Akxan- 
drine  style  may  have  prevailed  in  Cyrenalca,  the 
fixm  of  the  alluaon  to  Jason  shows  clearly  that 
the  compiler  was  not  his  fellow-countnrman.  But 
all  attempts  to  determine  more  exactly  who  the 
compiler  was  are  mere  groundless  guesses,  without 
even  the  semblance  of  pLsiiaibtlity. 

5.  The  style  of  the  book  is  extremely  uneven. 
At  times  it  is  ekborately  ornate  (iii.  15-^9,  v.  20, 
vi.  12-16, 23-28,  rii.  etc.);  and  again,  it  is  so  rode 
and  broken,  as  to  seem  more  like  notes  for  an  egitr 
ome  than  a  finished  composition  (xiii.  19-26);  but 
it  nowhere  attains  to  the  simple  eneiigy  and  pathos 
of  the  firet  book.     The  vocabulary  corresponds  to 
the  style.     It  abounds  in  new  or  unusual  worda. 
Many  of  these  are  forms  which  belong  to  the  decay 
of  a  knguage,  as:  &AAo^i;Ai<rfi^s,  iv.  13,  vi.  24; 
'EAAiyKKTfi^f.  iv.  13  (4fiipaififffx6f,  iii*    9);  ^ro- 
trfi6ti  rii.  37;  Bwpaiuff/JL^Sf  v.  3;  inr\ayxft9ftAsf 
VI.  7,  21,  vii.  42;  or  compounds  which  betray  a 
false  pursuit  <^  emphasis  or  precision :    Btt^Wiftr 
wAij/ii,  iv.  40;  frtvKafitiirBai^  xiv.   18;    irarcir 
&iKru¥f   ziv.    43  ;    wpoo'araA^ccrdai,    viii.    19 
wpoavrofAtfurfiaKatf  xv.  9;    (ruyciearcrrftv,  ▼.  26. 
Other  words  are    employed  in  no\'el  senses,  as: 
HevreooKoytiyf  xiii.  22;    c^vvkAcMoi,  ii.  24; 
tuawatrniros,  xiv.  9 ;  wc^/jcrvft^rof ,  zi.  4 ;  ^vxi- 
K&s,  iv.  37,  xiv.  24.     Othen  bear  a  sense  which  is 
common  in  late  Greek,  as:  iutKi^ptirt  xiv.  8;  Amt 
(vy^^  ix.  2,  xiii.  26;   BidKft^ts,  iU-  82;    ipaxe- 
pfiSctf,  ix.  4;  ^udcaofAMf  vii.  34;  trfpurm^l^m, 
vii.  4.     OthCTs  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  this  book, 
as:    BidaraXais,  xiii*   25;    Svcnr^nj/iOi  ▼•  20; 
wpoinrupoWf  xiv.  11;  woXtfjunpo^tip,  x.  14,  15: 
&rKo\oyuPy  riii.  27,  31;  &irfv0ararf(ciy,  ri.  28; 
9o^iK6tt  viii.  35;  iufipoKoyiA,  xii.  43.     Hebraisms 
are  very  rare  (viii.  15,  ix.  5,  xiv.  24).     Idiomatic 
Greek  phrases  are  much  more  common  (iv.  40,  xii. 
22,  XV.  12,  &c.);  and  the  writer  evidently  had  a 
considerable  command  over  the  Greek  language, 
though  his  taste  was  deformed  by  a  love  of  rhetori- 
cal efibet. 

6.  In  the  absence  of  all  eridence  as  to  the  person 
of  Jason  —  for  the  corgecture  of  Herdeld  (§  8)  is 
wholly  unsupported  by  proof — there  are  no  dau 
which  fix  the  time  of  the  pompoaition  of  his  orig- 
inal work,  or  of  the  epitome  given  in  8  BCsoc, 
within  very  narrow  limits.  The  superior  limit  of 
the  age  of  the  epitome,  though  nut  of  Jason*s  woii 
is  determined  by  the  year  lS4  b.  o.,  which  Is  mec 
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in  one  of  Um  introdoctary  btten  (i.  10); 
(mi  then  ii  no  groimd  for  ■■ligning  lo  gnat  an 
latiqmty  to  the  preaent  book.  It  has,  indMd,  been 
ooneluded  from  zv.  87,  &«^  intltrnv  rwp  itaip&v 
Kpar^§i4nis  rris  ir6Ktmt  6wh  rAy  "Efyxdtov  — 
whk  k  is  writtai  in  the  penon  oi  the  epitomator, 
that  it  mint  hare  been  oompoeed  before  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Judas;  but  the  import  of  the  words 
appears  to  be  satisfied  bj  the  religious  supremaej 
sod  the  uninterrupted  celebration  of  the  Temple 
■enrice,  which  the  Jews  m«intajn^  till  the  final 
ruin  of  their  eitj;  for  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
is  the  only  inferior  limit,  below  which  the  book 
cannot  be  placed.  The  supposed  reference  to  the 
book  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Ueb.  zi.  85, 
**and  others  were  tortured; "  comp.  vi.  Ift-vii.  43) 
may  perhaps  be  nther  a  leteenoe  to  the  eutrent 
tndition  than  to  the  written  tezt;  and  Joaephus  in 
Ua  history  shows  no  acquaintance  with  its  contents. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  the  author 
;f  4  Mace  used  either  3  Biaoe.,  or  the  work  of 
Jasoo;  but  this  at  most  could  only  determine  that 
the  book  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jeni- 
Mlem,  which  is  abeady  clear  from  ztr.  37.  There 
is  no  explicit  mention  of  the  book  befom  the  time 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom.  ▼.  14,  §  98). 
Intamal  eridoice  is  quite  insufficient  to  settle  the 
dale,  which  is  thus  left  undetermined  witoin  the 
limits  134  b.  c.  —  70  a.  o.  If  a  ooi^ecture  be  ad- 
missible, I  should  be  inclined  to  pbuie  the  originsl 
work  of  Jason  not  later  than  100  b.  c,  and  the 
epitome  lialf  a  century  later.  It  is  quite  credible 
that  m  work  might  have  been  long  current  at 
Alexandria  before  it  was  known  to  the  Jews  of 
Fakntue. 

7.  In  order  to  estimate  the  historical  worth  of 
the  book  it  is  necessary  to  consider  separately  the 
two  dirisions  into  which  it  fidls.  The  narrative  in 
liL-viL  is  in  part  anterior  (iii.-iy.  6)  and  in  part 
(It.  7-rii.)  supplementary  to  the  brief  summary  in 
1  Mace.  L  10-^4:  that  in  viii.-zv.  is,  as  a  whole, 
panlU  with  1  Mace  iii.-vii.  In  the  first  section 
the  book  itself  is,  in  the  main,  the  sole  source  of 
information:  in  the  second,  its  contents  can  he 
tested  by  the  trustworthy  leooids  of  the  fint  book. 
It  will  he  best  to  take  the  second  section  first,  for 
the  chaiaeter  of  the  book  does  not  vary  much ; 
and  if  this  can  once  be  determined  from  sufficient 
svidenoe,  the  result  may  be  extended  to  thoee  parts 
which  are  independent  of  other  testimony.  The 
ehief  differences  between  the  first  and  second  books 
lie  in  the  account  of  the  campaigns  of  Lysias  and 
Timotheus.  Diflerenoes  of  detail  will  always  arise 
where  the  means  of  information  are  partial  and 
leparate;  but  the  diflhrenees  alleged  to  exist  as  to 
these  events  are  more  serious.  In  1  Maeo.  iv.  36-85 
we  read  of  an  invasion  of  Judsea  by  Lysias  from 
the  side  of  Idum«a,  in  iriiich  Judas  met  him  at 
Bethmra  and  inflicted  upon  him  a  severe  defeat 
n  conseqneDce  of  this  Lysias  retired  to  Antioch  to 
make  grsaler  preparations  for  a  new  attaek,  while 
Judas  undertook  the  restoration  of  the  sanctuary. 
In  3  Kacc  the  first  mention  of  Lysias  is  on  the 
icoession  of  Antiochus  Eupator  (x.  11).  Not  long 
«fter  this  he  Is  said  to  have  invaded  Judaea 
uid  sufiered  a  defeat  at  Bethsura,  in  consequence 
af  which  he  made  peace  with  Judas,  giving  him 
fovMaUe  terms  (xi.).  A  later  invasion  is  men- 
liooed  in  both  books,  which  took  pUce  in  the  reigu 
sf  Antfochus  Eupator  (1  Blaco.  vi.  17^60;  3  Maoc. 
dtt.  2  ff.),  hi  which  Betlsura  foil  into  the  hands 
li  I^naa*    It  is  then  mcessaiy  either  to  suppoos 
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that  there  were  three  distinct  invaaions,  of  whieft 
the  first  is  mentioned  only  in  1  Maoc,  the  second 
only  in  3  Maoc.,  and  the  third  in  both ;  or  to  con- 
sider the  narrative  in  3  Mace.  z.  1  ff.  as  a  mis- 
placed version  of  one  of  the  other  invasions  (for 
the  history  in  1  Maoc.  iv.  36-61  bears  every  mark 
of  truth):  a  supposition  which  b  confirmed  by  the 
character  of  the  details,  and  the  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling the  supposed  results  with  the  events  which 
immediately  followed.     It  is  by  no  means  equally 
clear  that  there  is  any  mistake  in  3  Mace,  as  to  the 
history  of  Timotheus.     The  details  in  1  Maoc  t. 
11  ff.  are  quite  reconcilable  with  those  in  3  Maoc 
xii.  8  ff.,  and  it  seems  certain  that  both  hooka 
record  the  same  events;  but  there  is  no  sofilcieot 
reason  for  supposing  that  1  Mace.  v.  6  ff.  is  parallel 
with  3  liaoc.  z.  34-87.     The  aimiUtfity  of  the 
names  Jaaer  and  Gaicsra  probably  gave  rise  tc  the 
conAision  of  the  two  events,  which  difier  in  foct  in 
almost  all  their  circumstances;  though  the  identi- 
fication of  the  Timotheus  mentioiied  in  8  Maoc.  z. 
34,  with  the  one  mentioned  in  viii.  30,  seems  to 
have  been  designed  to  distinguish  him  from  some 
other  of  the  same  name.     With  these  exceptions, 
the  general  outfines  of  the  history  in  the  two  books 
are  the  same;  but  the  details  are  almost  always 
independent  and  difforent     The  numbers  given  in 
3  Maoc.  often  represent  incredible  results :  e.  g.  riiL 
30,  30;  X.  33,  31;  xi.  11;  xu.  16,  19,  33,  36yM; 
XV.  37.     Some  of  the  statements  are  obviously  iii> 
correct,  and  seem  to  have  arisen  from  an  erroueoui 
interpretation  and  embellishment  of  the  original 
source:  rii.  8  (the  presence  of  Antiochus  at  the 
death  of  the  Jewish  martyrs);  ix.  (the  death  of 
Antiochus) ;  z.  11,  Ac.  (the  rehttion  of  the  boy- 
king  Antiochus  Eupator  to  Lysias);  zv.  31, 35  (the 
recovery  of  Acra) ;  xiv.  7  (the  forces  of  Demetrius). 
But  on  the  other  band  many  of  the  peculiar  details 
seem  to  be  such  as  must  have  been  derived  from 
immediate  testimony:  iv.  3d-50  (the  intrigues  of 
Menelaus);  vi.  3  (the  temple  at  Gerizini);  z.  18, 
13;  xiv.  1  (the  landing  of  Demetrius  at  Tripolis); 
viii.  1-7  (the  character  of  the  first  exploits  of  Judas). 
The  relation  between  the  two  books  may  be  not 
inaptly  repreeented  by  that  existing  between  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.     In  esch  case  the 
later  book  was  composed  with  a  special  deaign, 
which  regulated  the  character  of   the  matenali 
employed  for  its  construction.     But  as  the  design 
in  3  Mace,  is  openly  avowed  by  the  compiler,  su  it 
seems  to  have  been  carried  out  with  oonsiderabU 
license.     Yet  his  errors  appear  to  be  those  of  one 
who  interprets  history  to  support  his  cause,  rather 
than  of   one    who  ialsifiee  its  substance.     The 
groundwork  of  facts  is  true,  but  the  dress  in  which 
the  foots  are  presented  is  due  in  port  at  least  to  the 
narrator.     It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  error 
with  regard  to  the  first  campaign  of  Lysias  arose 
from  the  mode  in  which  it  was  introduced  by  Jasoo 
as  an  introduction  to  the  more  important  measures 
of  Lysias  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Eupator.     In 
other  phces  (as  very  obviously  in  xiii.  19  ff. )  the 
oompilor  may  have  disregarded  the  historical  do* 
pendenoe  of  events  while  selecting  those  whieh 
were  best  suited  for  the  support  of  his  theme     If 
these  remarks  are  true,  it  follows  that  3  Mace. 
viii.-xv.  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  connected  and 
complete  history,  but  as  a  series  of  special  incidents 
from  the  life  of  Judas,  illustrating  the  providential 
interference  of  God  in  behalf  of  his  people,  true  in 
suljstance,  but  embellished  in  form ;  and  this  vieif 
of  the  book  is  supported  by  the  ebaraoter  of  ths 
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ehaptara,  in  which  the  iiMntiTa  ii  an- 
dweked  br  independent  evidenoe.  There  is  not 
■nj  groond  for  quertioniug  the  main  ikcti  in  the 
hiitory  of  Heliodonis  (eh.  iU.)  or  Menebua  (jr.); 
■ad  while  it  is  frry  probable  that  tiie  narrativee 
of  the  mfieringi  of  the  nuvtyrs  (vi.,  rii.)  are  highly 
eoloied,  yet  the  grounda  oif  the  aooutation,  the 
repliei  of  the  aoeuaed,  and  the  forma  of  torture, 
in  their  eoKntial  eharaeteriatiea,  aeem  perfootly 
authentio.^ 

8.  Beaidei  the  diflhrenoea  which  exiat  iMtween 
the  two  books  uf  Maocabeea  as  to  tiie  sequence  and 
details  of  common  events,  tliere  is  considerable 
difficulty  as  to  the  chronological  data  which  they 
give.  Both  follow  the  Seleucian  era  ("  the  era  of 
eontraets ; "  ^  of  the  Greek  kingdom ; "  1  Maoo.  i. 
10,  iw  iru  .  .  .  fioffiKtlat  'EAA^rwr),  but  in 
ioine  cases  in  which  the  two  books  give  the  date  of 
the  same  event,  the  first  book  gives  a  date  one  year 
later  than  the  second  (1  Maoe.  vi.  16  ||  2  filacc.  xi. 
81,  88;  1  Maoo.  vi.  20  ||  2  Maco.  ziU.  1);  yet  on 
the  other  hand  they  agree  in  1  Maoc.  vii  1  ||  2 
Ifacc  xiv.  4.  This  discrepancy  seems  to  be  due 
not  to  a  mere  error,  but  to  a  dlfllerence  of  reckon- 
ing;  for  all  attempts  to  explain  away  the  discrepancy 
are  untenable.  The  true  era  of  the  Seleucidse 
began  in  October  (Dlut)  b.  c.  312;  but  there  Is 
evidenoe  that  considerable  variations  existed  in 
Syria  in  the  reckoning  by  it.  It  is  then  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  discrepancies  in  the  books  of 

o  Ths  foUowing  is  the  paraUeUnii  which  PatritJua 
(D»  eons.  utri.  Hb.  Mace,  176-24B)  endeavoni  to  estab- 
lish between  the  common  narrativee  of  i.  aod  U.  Maoc. 
When  two  or  more  pewges  are  placed  opposite  to  one, 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  th«^«C  only  lias  a  parallel 
In  the  other  narrative ;  — 


I  U-16. 
1. 17. 
l.lfr-20. 


IMaoo. 


L2l-aia. 
L24fr. 

L8a^;  8a^». 

L40a;  40M2. 
L48i  M-48. 
Ltt;  60, 6L 

—  *•<  vi.  8-7. 

I.  fi2-M;  66, 06;  67-62.  ...  vi.  8, 9. 


2  Maoo. 
...  Iv.  7-12;  18-20. 
...  Iv.  21a ;  21fr-60 ;  ▼.  1-4. 

...  V.  fr-10. 
...▼.11-16;  17-20. 
...  ▼.  21 ;  22,  28. 
...  V  24-26. 
...  ▼  27' 
...  vi.  1. 
...  vi.  2. 


1.68,64. 
1.66-67. 

tt.  1-80. 
ii.81;824Kr. 

1.88. 

^^  • 

1.8^70. 
JLl-0;  10417. 

to.  88,  89;  40,41. 

iU.42. 

UL  48-64. 

Hi.  66;  66-60. 

It.  1  12. 

Iv.  18-16;  17-28. 

It.  28-26. 

vi.  la ;  iv.  26, 27. 

vl.  IM. 

IV.  28-86. 

lT.86-i8a;  48M6. 

Iv.  47-61. 

vf.6-8 

v.l-6a. 


...vi.  10;  12-17. 
...        — ^ 
...  vL  UJO. 
«..       ^^ 
M.  vi.  llo. 
...vLllfr. 
...vii.  1-48 

...  TllL  1-7. 
...vlll.8;  9-U. 

ZTlU.12a;  19^« 

.!!  vUL  28. 

Z  via.  28-26. 
...  viiL  27 ;  88-86. 

.'!.'u.l-8;  4-10 

...        — ^ 
...  X.  l-8a. 

...  X.  o^tI  J  It— Uk 
...  ^^ 

..z.  14-18;  19-88. 
•■•  X.  28» 
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Maccabees,  which  pcuceeded  from  independeni  aak 
widely-separated  sources,  are  to  be  refierred  to  this 
coDfuision;  and  a  very  probable  mode  of  explaiuing 
(at  least  in  pert)  the  origin  of  the  difiermoe  has 
been  supported  by  most  of  the  best  cbronologen. 
Though  the  Jews  may  have  reckoned  two  b^;in- 
nings  to  the  year  from  the  time  of  th^  Exodus 
[Chhomoloot,  voL  i.  p.  486],  yet  it  appcaia  that 
the  Biblical  dates  are  always  reckoned  by  the  ao- 
called  ecclesiastical  year,  which  began  with  Nitaa 
(April),  and  not  by  the  civil  }ear,  which  was  aflcr- 
waids  in  common  use  {Jo§.  AnL  i.  8,  $  3),  which 
began  with  Titri  (October:  comp.  Patritina,  JM 
0ms.  ifaoc  p.  88  ffl).  Kow  since  the  writer  of  1 
Bisoo.  was  a  Palestinian  Jew,  and  followed  the 
ecclesiastical  year  in  his  reckoning  of  months  (1 
Maoc  iv.  62),  it  b  probable  that  he  may  hav«  oom- 
menoed  the  Seleucian  year  not  in  autumn  ( 7¥frft), 
but  in  spring  {Ni$nn).^  The  narrative  of  1  Mace, 
x.  in  foot  demanda  a  longer  period  than  eould  be 
obtained  (1  Maoo.  x.  1,  21,  fourteen  days)  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  year  hegiuk  with  THiri.  !£, 
however,  the  year  b^gan  in  Nittm  (reckoning  from 
spring  312  B.  c.),«  the  events  which  fell  in  the  bafc 
half  of  the  true  Seleucian  year  would  be  dated  a 
year  forward,  while  the  true  and  the  Jewish  dates 
woukl  sgree  in  the  fint  half  of  the  year.  Nor  is 
there  any  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  two  eventi 
assigned  to  diflerent  years  (Wemsdorf,  De  Fid$ 
Mace,  §  9)  happened  in  one  half  of  the  year.    Ob 


IMaoo. 

8  Maoo. 

vl.9-18. 

...  ix.  11-17 ;  l»-a7. 

.» 

...X.  24-88;  xL  1-4. 

vl.  14, 16. 

•••               ^^ 

vi.  16 ;  17a. 

...  ix.  28. 

— 

...xi.fr-12;  18-16a. 

V.9;  90-18;  14-80. 

...  xiL  1-6. 

vtl76. 

.M                      ^■- 

-. 

...XiL 6-17;  lx.29. 

V.  21a ;  28a ;  24 ;  26-28. ...        — 

— 

...XL  156-26;  27-88. 

V.29. 

...xii.  176;  18,19. 

V.  80-84  ;2l6-28a;  86, 

86....        "" 

▼.66-62. 

...        — 

v.87-89;  40-48a. 

...  xii.  20, 2L 

V.  48M4. 

...  xii.  22-26. 

v.46-66a. 

...xii. 27-88;  84-48^ 

▼.666-68;  vi.  18-37. 

...       ^^ 

vl.28^. 

...xiiLl,2;  8-17 

vi.  81 ;  82-48. 

...  xitt.  18-21. 

vi.  49-64;  66-69. 

...  xiii.  22, 28a. 

vi.00-62a. 

...  xfii.  286-24. 

vi  62MB;  vii.  1-44. 

...  xHL  26, 26. 

-. 

...  xi^.  1-8. 

▼U.26. 

...  xi^.  8-6;  6-11. 

▼ii.  26. 

...xi^.  12,18;  14-39. 

▼ii.  27-88. 

...  xi^.8M6 ;  87-46 ;  xr.  l-H 

▼11.89,400. 

M.                     — 

▼U.  406-60. 

...  x^.  23^. 

This  airaogement,  however,  Is  Uiat  of  an  apokgjM 
iir  the  boolu ;  aod  the  tessetorioo  of  posssses,  no  lass 
than  the  lazge  amount  of  psBSsgss  peeoUar  to  each 
book,  IndioatM  how  Uttle  real  pasaUaUsm  Umbs  Is 
between  them. 

6  In  2  lisco.  XT.  86  the  same  ceckoning  of  months 
ooonrs,  but  with  a  distinct  rsfbreoce  to  the  Palestinisi 
decree. 

«  It  Is,  however,  possible  that  the  yean  may  have 
been  dated  from  the  fbllowing  spring  (811  a.  o.) ;  la 
which  case  the  Jewish  and  true  years  would  ooincidi 
fyr  the  last  half  of  the  year,  and  dnring  the  tret  kalf 
the  Jewish  date  would  Ml  short  by  one 
Omk.  4,  Volkea  Itr.  L  449). 
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dhu  giounds,  indeed,  it  ii  not  unlikelj  that  tlhs 
dUhRDoe  in  the  reckoning  of  the  two  books  is  still 
greater  than  is  thus  accounted  f}r.  The  ChaldsBans, 
M  is  proved  by  good  authority  (Ptol.  Mr/,  owr, 
ap.  Clinton,  K  H,  111,  850,  870),  dated  their 
Seleaeian  era  one  year  later  than  the  true  time 
from  811  B  a,  and  probably  from  October  (Dt'tw ; 
eomp.  2  Maoe.  zi.  91,  83).  If,  as  is  quite  possible, 
she  writer  of  3  liacc  —  or  rather  Jason  of  Gyrene, 
whom  be  epitomized  —  used  the  ChaldsBan  dates, 
then  may  be  a  maximum  diflferenee  between  the 
two  boc^  of  a  year  and  half,  which  is  sufficient  to 
explain  the  difficulties  of  the  chronology  of  the 
events  connected  with  the  death  of  Aotiochus 
Epiphanes  (Ideler,  i.  531-534,  quoted  and  sup- 
ported by  Browne,  Ordo  8t»clorum^  489,  490. 
Comp.  Clinton,  FaaU  HeU,  iii.  367  ff.,  who  Ukes  a 
diflfarant  view;  Patritlus,  L  c;  and  Wemsdorf,  § 
IX.  ff.,  who  states  the  difficulties  with  great  acute- 


9.  The  most  interesting  feature  in  9  Maoc.  is 
its  marked  religious  character,  by  which  it  is  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  first  book.  **  The  manifes- 
lationa  {hrtpdyticu)  made  from  heaven  on  behalf 
of  those  who  were  zealous  to  behave  manfully  in 
defense  of  Judaism "  (3  Maoc.  ii.  21)  form  the 
itaple  of  the  book.  The  events  which  are  related 
historically  in  the  former  book  are  in  this  r^;arded 
theoeratically,  if  the  word  may  be  used.  The 
calamities  of  persecution  and  the  desolation  of  God*s 
people  are  d^nitely  refeiTed  to  a  temporary  visita- 
tkm  of  his  anger  (v.  17-90,  vi.  19-17,  vti.  32,  33), 
which  shows  itself  even  in  details  of  the  war  (xiL 
40;  oomp.  Josh.  vii.).  Before  his  great  victory 
Jndas  is  represented  as  addressing  **  the  Lord  thi^ 
worketh  wonders "  (rcoaroiroMJt)  with  the  prayer 
that,  as  onoa  his  angel  slew  the  host  of  the  Assyr- 
ians, so  then  He  would  *'  send  a  good  angel  before 
his  armies  for  a  fear  and  dread  to  their  enemies  '* 
(xv.  99-94;  oomp.  1  Mace.  vU.  41,  49).  A  great 
^*  manifestation  **  wrought  the  punishment  of  He- 
Uodorus  (ilL  94-99):  a  similar  vision  announced 
hte  cure  (ui.  33,  84).  Haavenly  portents  for  '*  forty 
days**  (iirt^cCrcio,  v.  4)  foreshowed  the  coming 
judgment  (v.  9,  8).  «« When  the  battle  waxed 
strong  five  oomdy  men  upon  horses "  appear,  of 
whom  two  cover  Maocabnus  from  all  danger  (x.  29, 
30).  Again,  in  answer  to  the  supplication  of  the 
Jews  for  **  a  good  angel  to  deliver  them,'*  "  there 
sppeared  before  them  on  horseback  one  in  white 
dflihing,**  and  ^  they  marched  forward  **  to  triumph, 
'  havii^  an  helper  from  heaven  '*  (xi.  6-11).  And 
fhero  no  special  vision  is  recorded,  the  rout  of  the 
demy  is  still  referred  to  "  a  manifestation  of  Him 
kat  seeth  all  things  "  (xiL  22).  Qoiely  connected 
i»ith  this  belief  in  the  active  energy  of  the  beings 
of  the  unseen  world,  is  the  importance  assigned  to 
dreams  (xv.  11,  Sy^ipoy  ii^iSwurrow  1hrap)\  and 
tlie  distinct  assertion,  not  only  of  a  personal  ^*  resur- 
rsetkm  to  life**  (viL  14,  iArrcuris  cif  (uiivi  v.  9, 
sU^ios  &Mij9/flMrcY  C^ns)i  bu^  of  ^0  influence 
which  the  living  may  yet  exercise  on  the  condition 
of  the  dead  (xH.  43-45 ).  The  doctrine  of  Providence 
is  carried  out  in  a  most  minute  paralleUsm  of  great 
simies  and  thdr  punishment.  Thus,  Andronicus 
was  put  to  death  on  the  very  spot  where  he  had 
mnrdend  Onias  (iv.  88,  rov  Kuplov  r^y  iiltw 
ahr^  K6x»riy  &ro8^of):  Jason,  who  had  "ditver 
uaiiy  out  of  their  country,**  died  an  exile,  with- 
mt  *<  solesn  fimeral,''  as  he  had  ^  cast  out  many 
jBbvied**  (t.  9,  10)  the  torments  suffered  by 
4BtkMhas  are  likened  to   those  which  ho  had 
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infficted  (ix.  5, 6);  Menelaus,  who  "  hsd  committal 
many  sins  about  the  altar,'*  ^*  received  his  death 
in  ashes**  (xiii.  4-8):  the  hand  and  tongue  of 
Nicanor,  wiUi  which  ht  liad  blasphemed,  were  hung 
up  "  as  an  evident  and  manifest  sign  unto  all  of 
the  help  of  the  Lord  "  (xv.  32-35).  On  a  krgei 
seals  the  same  idea  is  presented  in  the  contrasted 
rebtions  of  Israel  and  the  heathen  to  the  Divine 
Power.  The  former  is  "  God's  people,**  »« Gk)d's 
portion"  (^  /icofs,  i«  26;  xiv.  15),  who  are  chas- 
tised in  bve:  tne  latter  are  I^  unpunished  till  the 
full  measure  of  thiur  sins  ends  in  destructien  (vl 
12-17).  For  in  this  book,  as  in  1  Maoc.,  there  ars 
no  traces  of  the  glorious  visions  of  the  prophets, 
who  foresaw  the  time  when  all  nations  should  be 
united  in  one  bond  under  one  Lofd. 

10.  The  history  of  the  book,  as  has  been  alread} 
noticed  ($  0),  is  extremely  obscure.  It  is  first 
mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (/.  c);  and 
Orig«i,  in  a  Greek  fragment  of  his  commentaries 
on  Exodus  {Philoc.  96),  quotes  vi.  12-16,  with  very 
considerable  variations  of  tact,  from  **  the  Macc»- 
b«an  history'*  {rh  Mcunco^oijcti:  oomp.  1  Macc. 
§  6).  At  a  later  time  the  history  of  the  martyred 
brothers  was  a  fevorite  sulgect  with  Christian 
vrriters  (Cypr.  Ep.  Ivi.  6,  Ac.);  and  in  the  time  of 
Jerome  {Pi'oL  GaUat.)  and  Augustine  (/>e  Doetr, 
Ch^iii.  iL  8;  De  Civ.  Dei^  xviii.  36)  the  book  was 
in  common  and  public  use  in  the  Western  Church, 
where  it  maintained  its  position  till  it  was  at  last 
definitely  declared  to  be  canonical  at  the  cound> 
of  Trent     [Camom,  vol  i.  p.  363.] 

11.  The  Latin  version  adopted  in  the  Vulgata. 
as  in  the  case  of  the  first  book,  is  thi^  current  be- 
fore Jerome's  time,  which  Jerome  left  wholly  un- 
touched in  the  soocryphsl  books,  with  the  exceptimi 
of  Judith  and  Tobit.  The  St.  Germain  MS.,  froa 
which  Sabatier  edited  an  earlier  text  of  1  Maoc. 
does  not,  unfortunately,  contain  the  second  book, 
being  imperfect  at  the  end ;  but  the  quotations  of 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari  (Sabatier,  ad  Cnpp.  vi.,  vii.)  and 
a  fragment  published  by  Mai  {SpidL  Rom.  1.  c; 
1  Macc.  §  10),  indicate  Uie  existence  and  character 
of  such  a  text.  'Vht  version  is  much  less  close  to 
the  Greek  than  in  the  former  book,  and  often  gives 
no  more  than  the  sense  of  a  cUuise  (i.  13,  vi.  21, 
vii.  5,  Ic.).  The  Syriao  version  is  of  still  less  vahie. 
The  Arabic  so-called  version  of  2  Macc.  is  reslly 
an  independent  work.     [Fifth  Book  or  Mao- 

CABKKS.] 

12.  The  chief  commentaries  on  2  Macc.  haw 
been  ahvsdy  noticed.  [First  Book  of  Maoca- 
BEES,  $  11.]  The  special  edition  of  Hasse  (Jenai 
1786)  seems,  from  the  account  of  Grimm,  to  be 
of  no  value.  There  are,  however,  many  valuable 
historical  obseivations  in  the  essay  of  Patritius  {IM 
ConuntUy  etc.  already  cited). 

III.  Thb  Third  Book  of  the  Maccabees 
contains  the  history  of  events  which  preceded  the 
great  Macoabcean  struggle.  After  the  dedsiva 
battle  of  Kapbia  (b.  o.  217),  envoys  hom  Jerusalem, 
following  the  example  of  othtf  cities,  hastened  tt 
Ptolemy  Philopator  to  congratulate  him  on  his  suo- 
oess.  After  receiving  them  the  king  resolved  to 
visit  the  holy  city.  He  offered  sacrifice  m  the 
Temple,  and  wras  so  much  struck  by  its  miyesty 
that  hs  urgently  sought  permission  to  enter  the 
sanctuary.  When  this  was  refused  be  resolved  to 
graUfy  his  enriosit}  by  force,  regardless  of  the  con* 
stemation  with  which  his  design  was  received 
(ch.  i.).  On  this  Simon  the  high-primt,  after  the 
people  hsd  heen  with  difficult  restrsined  froa 
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riolflDoe,  kneeliog  in  front  of  the  Temple  imploied 
diTine  help.    At  the  ooncluiioa  of  the  prayer  the 
king  fell  penlyzed  into  the  anna  of  hia  attendanU, 
•nd  on  hii  recovery  returned  at  onoe  to  Egypt 
without  proaecutiug  hia  intention.    But  angry  at 
his  fidlure  he  turned  hia  vengeance  on  the  Akxr 
andrine  Jews.     Hitherto  thoe  had  enjoyed  the 
highest  rights  of  dUaenship,  but  the  Idng  oom- 
manded   that  those    only  who  were  voluntarily 
initiated  into  the  heathen  m  jsterica  should  be  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  Alexandrians,  and  that 
the  remainder  should  be  enrolled  in  the  lowest  dass 
(«if  Kaaypapiwf  jcal  oucfrudiy  itdB^cw  kv^'^^^ 
M.  28),  and   branded  with  an   ivy-leaf  (ch.  U.). 
[Di02nrautk]    Not  content  with  thia  order,  whidi 
waa  evaded  or  despised,  he  commanded  all  the  Jews 
hi  the  country  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  Alexandria 
(oh.  iii.).    This  was  done  as  well  as  might  be, 
though  the  greater  part  escaped  (iv.  18),  and  the 
gathoed  multitudes  were  confined  in  the  Hippo- 
drome outside  the  city  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant  xvii. 
6,  $  5).    The  resident  Jews,  who  showed  sympathy 
for  their  oountrymen,  were  imprisoned  with  them ; 
and  the  king  ordered  the  oaiuea  of  all  to  be  taken 
down  preparatory  to  their  execution.   Here  the  first 
marvel  happened :  the  scribes  to  whom  the  task  was 
assigned  toiled  for  forty  days  from  morning  till 
evening,  till  at  last  reeds  and  paper  fiukd  Uiem, 
and  t^  ktng*s  plan  was  defeated  (ch.  iv.).     How- 
ever, regardless  of  this,  the  king  ordered  the  keeper 
of  his  elephants  to  drug  the  animals,  fi\'e  hundred 
in  number,  with  wine  and  incense,  that  they  might 
trample  the  prisoners  to  death  on  the  morrow. 
The  Jews  had  no  bdp  but  in  prayer;  and  here  a 
second  marvel  happened.     The  king  was  over- 
lowered  by  a  deep  sleep,  and  when  be  awoke  the 
Mxt  day  it  was  alneady  time  for  the  banquet  which 
be  had  ordered  to  be  prepared,  so  that  the  execution 
waa  deferred.     The  Jews  still  prayed  for  help;  but 
when  the  dawn  came,  the  multitudes  were  assembled 
to  witness  their  destruction,  and  the  elephants  stood 
ready  for  their  bkx)dy  work.     'Ihen  waa  there  an- 
'  Aer  marveL    The  king  was  visited  by  deep  forget- 
\ilness,  and  chided  tlie  keeper  of  the  elephants  for 
the  preparations  which  he  bad  made,  and  the  Jews 
were  again  saved.    But  at  the  evening  banquet  the 
dng  recalled  his  purpose,  and  with  terrible  threats 
prepared  for  ita  immediate  accomplishment  at  day- 
break  (ch.  v.).     Then   Eleazer,  an   aged   priest, 
prayed  for  his  people,  and  as  he  ended  the  royal 
train  came  to  the  Hippodrome.    On  this  there  was 
leen  a  heavenly  vision  by  all  but  the  Jews  (vi.  18). 
The  elephants  trampled  down  their  attendants,  and 
*he  wrath  of  the  king  was  turned  to  pity.     So  the 
Jews  were  immediatdy  set  free,  and  a  great  lesat 
waa  prepared  for  .them ;  and  they  resolved  to  ob- 
serve a  festix'al,  in  memory  of  their  deliverance, 
during  the  time  of  their  sojourn  in  strange  lands 
(ch.  W.).     A  royal  letter  to  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  set  forth  the  circumstances  of  their  escape, 
and  assured  them  of  the  king's  protection.     Per- 
mission was  given  to  them  to  take  voigeance  on 
their  renegade  countrymen,  and  the  people  returned 
to  their  homes  in  great  triumph,  **  crowned  with 
dowers,  and  suiging  praises  to  the  God  of  their 
athers.** 

8.  The  form  of  the  namtive,  em  in  this  bald 
outline,  sufficiently  shows  that  the  object  of  the 
oook  has  modified  the  facts  which  it  reoords.    The 
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writer,  in  his  seal  to  bring  out  the  action  of  FlQsi 
denoe,  has  ookired  his  history,  so  that  it  haa  led 
all  sembkiioe  of  truth.    In  this  respect  the  book 
ofl^  an  inatruetive  contrast  to  the  book  of  Esther, 
with  which  it  is  okwely  connected  both  in  ita  pur 
pose  and  in  the  general  character  of  ita  incidoitB. 
In  both  a  terrible  calamity  ia  averted  by  fiuthftd 
prayer;  royal  anger  is  changed  to  royal  &vor;  and 
the  punishment  designed  for  the  innocent  is  directed 
to  the  guilty.    But  here  the  likeness  ends.     The 
divine  reserve,  wliich  is  the  peculiar  cfaarscteristie 
of  Esther,  ia  exchanged  in  3  Mace  for  rhetorical 
exaggeration;  and  once  again  the  words  of  inspira- 
tion stand  ennobled  by  the  presence  of  their  lata 
eoonterpait. 

8.  But  while  it  is  impossible  to  aoeeptihede- 
taila  of  the  book  as  historical,  some  basts  of  tmtfa 
must  be  supposed  to  Ue  beneath  them.  The  ycarij 
ftatival  (vL  86;  viL  19)  can  hardly  have  been  a 
mere  fiuicy  of  the  writer;  and  the  piUar  and  syn- 
agogue {wpofftvx^)  at  Ptolemais  (vii.  90)  moat 
have  been  connected  in  some  way  with  a  signal 
deliverance.  Besides  this,  Joaepbus  (e.  Ap.  iL  5) 
reUtes  a  very  simiUff  occurrence  which  to^  plaoa 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  VII.  (Physcon).  "  The 
king,'*  as  be  says,  **  exasperated  by  the  oppodyon 
which  Onias,  the  Jewiah  genersl  of  the  royal  army, 
made  to  his  usurpation,  seised  all  the  Jews  in  Alex- 
andria with  their  wives  and  children,  and  exposed 
them  to  intoxicated  elephants.  Bnt  the  animala 
turned  upon  the  king's  friends;  and  forthwith  the 
king  saw  a  terrible  visage  which  forbad  Lim  ta 
ii^Jue  the  Jews.  On  this  he  yielded  to  the  prayers 
of  his  misti-ess,  and  repented  of  hb  attempt;  and 
the  Alexandrine  Jewa  observed  the  day  of  their 
deliveranoe  as  a  feativaL**  The  essential  points  of 
the  story  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  second  pars 
of  3  Mace,  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  thai 
Josephus  has  preserved  the  o'ents  which  the  writer 
adapted  to  his  narrative.  If  it  be  true  that  Ptolemy 
Philopator  attempted  to  enter  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  was  frustrated  in  his  design — a  sup- 
position which  is  open  to  no  reasonable  objection  — 
it  ia  easily  ooneei^-able  that  tradition  magr  have 
assigned  to  him  the  impious  design  of  liis  soeeeasor ; 
or  &  author  of  3  Maoo.  may  have  combined  the 
two  events  ibr  the  sake  of  eflect. 

4.  Assuming  rightly  that  the  book  is  an  adaptar 
tion  of  history,  EwsJd  and  (at  greater  length) 
Grimm  have  endeavored  to  fix  exactly  the  ciraun- 
stances  by  Which  it  waa  called  forth.  The  writiogs 
of  Phik),  occasioned  by  the  oppressions  which  the 
Alexandrine  Jews  sufifered  in  Uie  reign  of  Caligula, 
ofier  several  points  of  connection  with  «  it;  and  the 
panic  which  waa  occasioned  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
attempt  of  the  emperor  to  erect  his  statue  in  the 
Temple  is  well  known  (Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  8,  $  2). 
It  is  then  argued  that  the  writer  designed  to  por- 
tray Caligula  under  the  name  of  the  sm«ual  tyrant 
who  had  in  earlier  times  held  Egypt  and  Syria, 
while  he  sought  to  nen'e  his  countrymen  for  thdr 
struggle  with  heathen  power,  by  reminding  them 
of  earlier  deliverances.  It  is  lumecessary  to  urge 
the  various  details  in  which  the  parallel  between  the 
acts  of  C^guk  and  the  nairative  fuL  Such  dif- 
ferences may  have  been  part  of  the  writer's  dia- 
guise;  but  it  may  be  wdl  questioned  whether  the 
position  of  the  Jews  in  the  early  time  of  the  empir% 
or  under  the  later  Ptolemiea,  was  not  generally  suck 


sn  pointed  out  at -length  by  Qzimm  {Eiml. 
1 9 ;  bnt  the  relation  of  the  AleTandrins  Jews  to  a 


psisseuttng  eivU  power  would,  perhaps,  always 
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:kai  a  namtiTe  like  8  Mmsc.  would  find  a  readj 
■nditory. 

5.  Tliekngnageof  thebookbetimyB  mofllelearij 
Ha  Alesandrine  origin.  Both  in  Tocabularj  and 
•onstructioo  it  ia  rich,  aflbcted,  and  exaggerated. 
Some  words  ooeur  nowhere  ebe  (Xetaypa^ieiy  ii<  28 ; 
vpo0iMrr^AAc0^tu,  il>  99 ;  6w6^put0Sf  ^i-  20 ; 
XBtprripiOf  !▼.  20;  $tfBoTp€^f,  ri.  8 ;  UrvxovA- 
ircMou,  ▼•  ^\  iuai$pUf  ^i'  9;  womfipoxos^ 
ri.  4;  fityaXoKpdrctpf  ^  2;  ftvpofiptxAsi  i^*  6; 
irooKonrcurKippowrBaif  i^*  1  ?  hftTUTrphrrtcSf  i« 
20);  others  are  oaed  in  strange  senses  (^icvc^ciyi 
i/iet  iii.  22;  wapafiairtXt^,  yl  24;  ifiTopvdat, 
MeL  rii.  5);  others  are  very  rare  or  characteristic 
of  iaie  Greek  writers  {iiti^pa^  ii.  81;  atoriirra^- 
rif,  ii.  14;  MtfTftoSt  ii*  21;  kwpinrrwros^  iii* 
14;  iXoYiOT^o,  ▼•  42;  &vapair<^urrot»  ri.  28; 
^Mflur/MSi  iii«  17;  fityakofMp&f  n.  33;  irievAfuifi 
iii.  25;  jcurir^vAAor,  it  29;  i^earooroKfit  iv.  4). 
The  form  of  the  sentences  is  strsined  (e.  y.  i.  15, 
17,  ii  31,  iii  28,  ir.  11,  rii.  17,  19,  Ac.),  and  eveiy 
description  is  loaded  with  rhetorical  ornament  (e.  g. 
ir.  2,  5;  vi.  45).  As  a  natoral  consequence  the 
meaning  b  often  obscure  (e.  y.  i.  0,  14,  19,  Iv.  5, 
14),  and  the  writo*  is  led  into  exaggerations  which 
are  historically  incorrect  (rii.  2,  20,  t.  2;  comp. 
Grimm). 

6.  From  the  abruptness  of  the  commencement 
{6  8^  ^iKmrdrtto)  it  has  been  thought  (Ewald, 
Ge»ch.  iy.  535)  that  the  book  is  a  mere  fhigment 
of  a  lai^gw  work.  Against  this  riew  it  may  be 
urged  tbiat  the  tenor  of  the  book  is  one  and  dis- 
tinct, and  brought  to  a  perfect  issue.  It  must, 
however,  be  noticed  that  in  some  MS3.  (44,  125, 
Parsons)  the  banning  is  differently  worded :  **  Nmo 
in  these  dayt  long  Ptolemy  " ;  and  the  reference  in 
U.  25  (r«y  wooawoMftyfA^yofv)  is  to  some  passage 
not  oontsdned  in  the  present  nanraUve.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  narrative  may  liave  formed  the  sequel 
to  an  earlier  history,  ss  the  HeUenica  continue, 
without  break  or  repetition,  the  history  of  Thucy- 
(fides  (jAtrd  8i  ravro,  Xen.  ffelL  i.  1);  or  we  may 
suppose  (Grimm,  £inL  §  4)  that  the  introductory 
chapter  has  been  lost. 

7.  The  eridenoe  of  language,  which  is  quite 
BofBcient  to  fix  tiie  place  of  the  composition  of  the 
book  at  Alexandria,  is  not  equally  decisive  as  to 
the  date.  It  might,  indeed,  seem  to  belong  to  the 
early  period  of  the  empire  (b.  o.  40-70),  when  for 
a  Jew  all  hope  lay  in  the  record  of  past  triumphs, 
which  assumed  a  fabulous  grandeur  from  the  con- 
trast with  present  oppression.  But  such  a  date  b 
pordy  coi^jectural ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  dhect 
proof  it  is  unsafe  to  trust  to  an  impression  which 
cannot  claim  any  decisive  authority,  from  the  very 
imperfect  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  relig- 
ious history  of  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion.  If,  how- 
ever, Ewald's  theory  be  correct,  the  date  fells  within 
•he  limits  which  have  been  suggested. 

8.  The  uncertainty  of  the  dste  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  book  corresponds  with  the  uncertainty 
of  its  history.  In  the  Apostolical  Canons  {Can. 
85)  "  three  books  of  the  Bfsccabees  "  are  mentioned 
'Maieica/3a/»y  rpia^  one  MS.  reads  8^),  of  which 
.his  is  probably  the  third,  as  it  occupies  the  third 
•iaee  in  the  oldest  Greek  MSS.,  which  contain  also 
Um  so-called  fourth  book.    It  is  found  in  a  Syriae 


a  Thta  title  ooonrs  only  ht  the  B^nopsis  of  the 
Fmul9'AihiMa$ius  (p.  482,  ed.  MIgne).    Athanaslos 
the  Maoeabees  In  his  dstsUed  list    The  Int  at 
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translation,  and  is  quoted  with  marked  rospeot  by 
llieodoret  (ad  Dan.  zi.  7)  of  Antioch  (died  dr 
A.  D.  457).  ^'lliree  books  of  the  Maccabees** 
(MoiMta^ai«&  y)  are  pkwed  at  the  head  of  the 
cmiileffomena  of  the  O.  T.  in  the  catalogue  of 
Nicephorus;  and  in  the  Syncpms,  felseiy  ascribed  tc 
Athanaaius,  the  third  book  is  apparently  described 
as  *<  EHolemalca,**  frx>m  the  name  of  the  royd  heroj* 
and  re<^oned  doubtAilly  among  the  disputed  books 
On  the  other  hand  the  book  seems  to  have  found 
no  aooeptanoe  in  the  Alexandrine  or  Westen 
churches,  a  fbct  which  confirms  the  late  date  as- 
signed to  it,  if  we  assume  its  Alexandrine  origin. 
It  is  not  quoted,  as  fer  as  we  know,  in  any  Latin 
writer,  and  does  not  occur  in  the  lists  of  canonical 
and  apocryphal  books  in  the  Gelasian  Decretals. 
No  ancient  Latin  version  of  it  occurs;  and  as  it  Is 
not  oontamed  in  the  Vulgate  it  has  been  excluded 
fttm  the  canon  of  the  Romish  chureh. 

9.  In  modem  times  it  has  been  translated  into 
Latin  (firat  in  the  Gomplutensian  Polygbtt) ;  Gei^ 
man  (De  Wette  and  Augusti,  Bibtlubertetzung^ 
Ist  ed. ;  and  in  an  earlier  version  <*  by  Jo.  Circem- 
beiger,  Wittenbeig,  1554;"  Cotton,  Fice  Bookt^ 
etc.,  p.  XX.);  and  French  (Calmet).  The  first 
English  version  was  aj^nded  to  **  A  briefe  and 
compendious  table  .  .  .  opening  the  way  to  the 
priiidpall  histories  of  the  whole  Bible  .  .  .  London, 
1550."  This  version  with  a  few  alterations  (Cotton, 
p.  XX.)  was  included  in  a  folio  Bible  published  next 
year  by  J.  Day ;  and  the  book  was  again  publislied 
in  1503.  A  better  translation  was  published  by 
Whiston  in  his  Authentic  DocumenU  (1727);  and 
a  new  version,  with  short  notes  by  Dr.  Cotton  ( 7%« 
fice  Books  of  Maeenbees  in  EngUah  .  .  .  OxTord, 
1832).  The  Commentary  of  Grimm  {Kurtgef. 
Handbuch)  gives  ample  notices  of  the  ophdons  of 
earlier  commentators,  and  supersedes  the  necessity 
of  using  any  other. 

IY.  The  Fourth  Book  or  MACCABixa 
{VLoKKofioittp  B'l  c/f  MoKKa/Bo/ouf  x6yoi)  con- 
tains a  rhetorical  narrative  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Eleaser  and  of  the  "  Moccabsan  femily,"  following 
in  the  main  the  same  outline  as  2  Mace.  The  sec- 
ond title  of  the  book,  On  the  Supreme  Sovereigntg 
of  Beaton  {w9p\  tunoKpdropos  \ejuraov\  explains 
Uie  morsl  use  which  is  niaae  of  the  mstory.  The 
author  in  the  introduction  discusses  the  nature  of 
reason  and  the  character  of  its  supremacy,  wliich 
he  then  Illustrates  by  examples  taken  from  Jewish 
history  ($$  1-^,  Hudson).  Then  turning  to  his 
principal  proof  of  the  triumphant  power  of  reason, 
he  gives  a  short  summary  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  (§  4),  and  in  the 
remainder  of  the  book  describes  at  length  the  death 
of  Ekazer  (§§  5-7),  of  the  seven  brethren  (8-14), 
and  of  their  mother  (15-19),  enforcing  the  lessons 
which  he  would  teach  by  the  words  of  the  martyrs 
and  the  reflections  which  spring  from  them.  The 
last  section  (20)  is  eridently  by  another  hand. 

2.  The  book  was  ascribed  in  eariy  times  to  Jo- 
sephns.  Eusebius  {H.  £.  iii.  10,  irew^inrroi  8i  koI 
IUAo  odat  ieyeyrhs  viroi^euriuk  r^  di^Spl  —  i.  e. 
'loNT^wy — Wffpl  airroKp^opos  Xoyurfum,  8  ria'tt 
MoKKofieait^  iw4ypw^y),  and  Jerome,  foDowing 
him  (De  Vir.  HL  13,  *«  Alius  quoqne  liber  ^us.  qui 
insoribltiir   wtp\  ednoupdrop^s    Koyurfud  nide 


But  Orsdner  (Ziir  0«Meh»  d.  Kan,  144  note)  ootojieotmm 
with  great  probaUUty  that  the  true  leading  Is  Mc 

IhfiK,  mi.  UnK. :  Kol  and  V  oan  ftiqointly 
In 
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Affwa  habeiar,  in  quo  ei  Hiweabsonmi  imit 
UgcsU  nutftjm,**  comp.  Jerome,  ode*  PaL  tt.), 
Abo  PboUtii  (ap.  PhilwCorg.  B.  E.  1.  t^  lUrrotrt 

^woftaKoym^j  ao  that  at  thai  thne  tim  jad^^ofmi 
via  dupatedX  and  Suidaa  («.  r.  *I«6tfi|vof)— giiv 
Ihia  opinion  without  lewrve;  and  it  if  imnd  under 
Ui  name  iu  many  MSS.  of  the  great  Jewidi  hia- 
lorian.  On  the  oUier  hand,  Gregorj  of  Kadansua 
fuoCei  the  book  {Oral,  zt  S2)  aa  though  he  was 
maeqwuntod  with  the  author,  and  in  the  AJexan- 
iiina  and  SinaiUc  MSS.  it  is  caUed  limpiy  » the 
tenth  of  Maeeabeek**  The  internal  eridfnee  againit 
tfaa  authonbip  by  Joiephus  is  so  great  aa  to  out- 
weigh the  testimony  of  Eosebius,  from  whom  it  is 
probable  tiiat  the  bter  statements  were  derived; 
and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  tiiat  the  book 
was  aidgned  to  Joeephus  by  a  mere  ooqjectnre, 
wliieh  the  style  and  oontents  alike  show  to  be 
onfijunded.  It  is  possible  that  a  trsditkm  was 
presei'ied  that  the  author's  nsme  was  Josephus 
(*I^r*nras)i  in  which  case  the  confusion  would  be 
■ore  easy. 

8.  If  we  may  assume  that  the  authonhip  was 
attributed  to  Joeephus  only  by  error,  no  evidence 
remains  to  fix  the  date  of  the  book.  It  is  only 
certain  that  it  wras  written  before  the  destruction 
af  Jerusalem,  and  probably  after  2  Maoc.  The 
eharaeter  of  the  composition  leads  the  reader  to 
suppose  that  it  was  not  a  mere  rhetorical  exercise, 
but  an  earnest  efi<nt  to  animate  the  Jewish  nation 
to  &ce  real  perils.  In  which  case  it  might  be  re- 
ferredinot  unnaturally,  to  the  truubled  times  which 
immediately  preceded  the  war  with  Vespasian  (dr. 
A.  P.  67). 

4.  As  a  historical  document  the  narrstiTe  Is  of 
no  value.  Its  interest  centres  in  the  fact  that  it 
Is  a  unique  example  of  the  didactic  use  which  the 
Jews  made  of  their  history.  Ewald  {Ge$ch.  iv. 
566)  rightly  compares  it  with  the  sermon  of  later 
times,  in  which  a  Scriptural  theme  becomes  the 
subject  of  an  elaborate  and  practical  comment. 
The  style  is  very  ornate  and  labored;  but  it  is 
eonwet  and  rigorous,  and  truly  Greek.  The  rich- 
ness and  boklness  of  the  vocabulary  is  surprising. 
Biany  words,  coined  in  an  antique  mould,  seem  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  book,  as  avroS^oworof ,  i$vA- 
wKjiktos,  imroftiiTttpf  KOCfiawKri&iiSi  K0O'fU>^Kf 
pffiy,  ;iaXcur(nf'ux*<*'i  ohrrpfiKMrla^  iroBoitparua- 
0ai,  etc.;  others  belong  to  later  types,  aa  ahrr 
lowTiirnSi  hpx^^P^^^ '"  0^^**  are  used  in  mean- 
ujgi  whicli  are  found  in  late  writers,  as  mjdoAiou- 
XC(V»  &7urrff/a,  kp4rffiiiM\  and  the  number  of 
piepoaitional  compounds  is  very  large  —  i^awwr- 
ppayl(9i¥^  i^9ViA§yl(9iPi  iwiKopwoKoyMurOait  Mp- 

6.  The  philosopoical  tone  of  the  book  Is  essen- 
tially stoical;  but  the  stoicism  is  that  of  a  stem 
legalist.  The  dictates  of  reason  are  supported  by 
the  remembrance  of  noble  traditions,  and  by  the 
hope  of  a  glorious  ftiture.  The  prospect  of  the 
Ife  to  come  is  dear  and  wide.  The  iaithfiil  are 
seen  to  rise  to  endless  bliss;  the  wicked  to  descend 
to  endless  torment,  varying  in  hitensity.  But  while 
the  writer  shows,  in  this  respect,  the  eflheta  of  the 
Aill  culture  of  the  Alexandrine  school,  and  in  part 
advances  beyond  his  predeeessora,  he  oflkn  no  tiaoe 
of  that  deep  spiritual  insight  which  was  quickened 
by  Chriitianity.  The  Jew  stands  alone,  iaokted 
by  character  and  by  blessing  (oomp.  GfWjrer, 
PJUfty,  etc.,  U.  176  £;  Daehne,  JikL-Akm.  ReUg. 
nUtm.i'  190  ff.). 
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6.  The  original  Greek  is  the  only  ancient  tad 
in  which  the  book  has  been  published,  but  a  Sjrm 
version  la  said  to  be  presvred  in  MS.  at  Ifilac 
(Grimm,  EinL  §  7).  In  recent  tlmea  the  woA 
has  hardly  received  so  much  attention  ae  it  de- 
serves. The  first  and  only  complete  commentary 
is  that  of  Grimm,  (Ezeff.  HandbwA),  which  em 
only  by  extreme  eftaboraiaMas.  An  En^iah  tnne- 
btion  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Cotton  (77be  JPrn 
Booh  of  Maecabeeg,  Ox£.  1833).  The  text  Is  given 
in  the  best  form  by  Bekker  in  his  edition  of  Joee- 
phus (Upa.  18M-56). 

7.  Tliough  it  is  certain  that  our  present  book  is 
that  which  old  writers  described,  Sixtns  Senenaia 
{BibL  SanctOy  p.  87,  ed.  1676)  gives  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  another  fourth  book  of  Maeeaheea, 
whidi  he  saw  in  a  library  at  Lyons,  which  was  after- 
wards burnt.  It  was  in  Greek,  and  contained  the 
history  of  John  Hyreanus,  continuing  the  narrative 
directly  after  the  dose  of  the  fint  book.  Sixtns 
quotes  the  fint  words :  jcol  /icr&  rh  dwoirrcu^ywi 
rhv  Jiijumm  iy^v^Bi^  *IsN(n}f  v&s  avrov  iipxifp^in 
km*  abroVi  but  this  is  the  only  fragment  whidi 
remains  of  it.  Hie  history,  he  says,  was  neariy  the 
same  as  that  in  Jos.  Ant.  xiil.,  though  the  style 
was  very  diilerent  from  his,  abounding  in  Hd»«w 
idioms.  The  testimony  is  so  exact  and  expKdt, 
that  we  can  see  no  reason  for  questioning  its  aeeu- 
racy,  and  still  less  for  supposing  (wil£  Calmet) 
that  Sixtus  saw  only  the  so-called  fifth  book, 
which  is  at  present  preserved  in  Arabic. 

y.  The  Fifth  Book  op  Maccabkss  just 
mentioned  may  call  for  a  very  brief  notice.  It  is 
printed  in  Arabic  in  the  Paris  and  London  Poly- 
glotts ;  and  contains  a  history  of  the  Jews  from  the 
attempt  of  Heliodorus  to  the  birth  of  our  Lord. 
The  writer  made  use  of  the  first  two  books  oi  Ifae- 
cabees  and  of  Joeephus,  and  has  no  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered an  independent  authority.  His  own  knovri- 
edge  was  very  imperfect,  and  he  pervots  the  state- 
ments which  he  derives  from  others.  He  must  have 
lived  after  the  fiJl  of  Jerusalem,  and  probably  out 
of  Palestine,  though  the  translation  bears  very  dear 
traces  of  Hebrew  idioms,  so  that  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  book  was  originally  vrritten  in  He- 
brew, or  at  least  that  the  Greek  was  strongly  mod- 
ified by  Hebrew  influence.  The  book  has  been 
published  in  English  by  Dr.  Cotton  {Fvot  Bookt, 
etc.).  B.  F.  W. 

*  MACCABETTS,  more  correctly  Macca- 
BJBI7S  (Moicica/Sfluort  Mackabcau)  occun  repeat- 
edly in  1  and  8  Hacc.  as  the  surname  of  Judas  the 
son  of  Mattathias  (1  Maoc.  ii.  4,  iii.  1,  ▼.  24,  viii. 
20;  2  Mace.  ii.  19,  v.  27,  viii.  1,  xiv.  6),  but  more 
frequently  akme,  aa  the  rendering  of  6  Matacafiaios, 
M  the  Maccabee  "  (2  Msec.  vui.  6, 16,  x.  16, 19,  21, 
26,  30,  33,  36,  xi.  6,  7, 16,  xii.  19,  20,  xiu.  24, 
xiv.  27,  30,  XV.  7,  21),  Judas,  however,  being  al- 
ways referred  to.  In  2  Mace.  x.  1  the  artide  it 
omitted,  and  so  in  1  Maoc.  v.  34  In  the  Roman 
edition  (but  Alex.  6  Mojcir.).  On  the  name  and 
fiunily  see  the  art  Maccabees.  > 

MAOBDO'NIA  (Maicc0or(a),  the  first  part 
of  Europe  which  received  the  Gospel  directly  from 
St  Paul,  and  an  important  scene  of  his  subsequent 
missionary  labon  and  the  kbon  of  his  companions. 
So  dosdy  is  this  r^n  associated  with  apostdis 
Journeys,  sufierings,  and  epistles,  that  it  has  truly 
been  caUed  by  one  of  our  English  travellen  a  kini 
of  Holy  Land  (Clarke's  TnweU,  ch.  xi.).  F<r 
details  aee  Nbafolu,  PHiLini,  AicrflD»uLii 
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tMUiOnA,  THESflALoinoA,  and  Bbbka.  We 
•onfine  oandfBB  hero  to  expiuni jg  Uie  geograph- 
ledi  and  political  import  of  the  tenn  **  Maoedonia  ** 
ai  employed  in  the  N.  T.,  with  some  allusion  to 
Sti  earlier  use  in  the  Apocrypha,  and  one  or  two 
jeLcral  nonarks  on  St.  Paul's  jiHimeys  through  the 
di^rict,  and  the  churches  which  he  founded  there. 

In  a  rough  and  popular  description  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  Macedonia  is  the  region  bounded  inland 
by  the  range  of  Hsemus  or  the  Balkan  northwards, 
and  the  chain  of  Pindus  westwards,  beyond  which 
the  streams  flow  respectively  to  the  Danube  and 
the  Adriatic;  that  it  is  separated  fiom  Thessaly  on 
the  south  by  the  Cambunian  hills,  running  easterly 
from  Pindus  to  Olympus  and  the  JBgean ;  and  that 
it  is  divided  on  the  east  from  Thrace  by  a  less 
d^nite  mountain-boundary  running  southwards 
from  Haemus.  Of  the  space  thus  encbsed,  two 
of  the  most  remarkable  physical  flsatures  are  two 
gfsafc  plains,  one  watered  by  the  Axius,  which 
eomes  to  the  sea  i^  the  Thomaic  gulf,  not  far 
from  Thessalonica;  the  other  by  the  Strymon, 
whieh,  after  passing  near  Philippi,  flows  out  below 
Amphipolis.  Between  the  mouths  of  these  two 
rivers  a  remarkable  peninsula  prqjects,  dividing 
itself  into  three  points,  on  the  &rthest  of  which 
Mount  Athos  rises  nearly  into  the  region  of  per- 
petual snow.  Across  the  neck  of  this  peninsula  St« 
Paul  travelled  more  than  once  with  his  companions. 

This  goieral  sketch  would  sufficiently  describe 
the  Macedonia  which  was  ruled  over  by  Philip  and 
Alexander,  and  which  the  Romans  conquered  from 
Perseus.  At  first  the  conquered  country  was  di- 
lided  by  .£milius  Paulus  into  four  districts.  Mace- 
donia Prima  was  on  the  east  of  the  Strymon,  and 
had  Amphipolis  for  the  capital  Macedonia  Secunda 
stntehed  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Axius.  with 
Thessalonica  for  its  metropolis.  'The  third  and 
fourth  distrirts  Uiy  to  the  south  and  the  west. 
TUs  dirision  was  only  temporary.  The  whole  of 
Macedonia,  along  with  Thessaly  and  a  lai^  tract 
along  the  Adriatic,  was  made  one  province  and 
eentnlised  under  the  jurisdicUou  of  a  proconsul, 
who  resided  at  Thessalonica.  We  have  now  reached 
the  definition  which  corresponds  with  the  usage  of 
the  term  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  zvi.  9,  10,  12, 
xviii.  6,  zix.  21,  22,  29,  xx.  1,  3,  xxvii.  2;  Rom. 
zv.  26;  1  Cor.  xvi.  5;  2  Cor.  I  16,  ii.  13,  vii.  6, 
tUL  1,  Ix.  2,  4,  xi.  9;  Phil.  iv.  15;  1  Thess.  i. 
7,  8,  Jy.  10;  1  Tim.  i.  3).  Three  Roman  provinces, 
bU  Tery  fiimiliar  to  us  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
divided  the  whole  space  between  the  basin  of  the 
Danube  and  Cape  Matapan.  The  border-town  of 
Illtricum  was  Lissus  on  the  Adriatic.  The 
boundary-line  of  Achaia  nearly  coincided,  except 
in  the  western  portion,  with  that  of  the  kingdom 
of  modem  Greece,  and  ran  in  an  irregular  line 
ttom  the  Acroceraunian  promontory  to  the  Bay  of 
TbermopylsB  and  the  north  of  Eubcea.  By  sub- 
tneting  these  two  provinces,  we  define  Macedonia. 

The  history  of  Macedonia  in  the  period  between 
the  Pcniaa  wars  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Roman 
provinces  in  the  Levant  is  touched  in  a  very  in- 
teresting manner  by  passages  in  the  Apocrypha. 
In  Esth.  xvi.  10,  Haman  is  described  as  a  Mace- 
donian, and  in  xiv.  14  he  is  said  ta  have  contrived 
Us  plot  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  kingdom 
of  Uie  Persians  to  the  Macedonians.  This  suffl- 
flintly  betrays  the  late  date  and  spunous  chaiftcter 
ai  thsae  apocryphal  chapters :  but  it  is  ourious  thus 
^  kavit  our  attention  turned  to  the  early  straggle 
if  FMiia  and  Oreeoe.    Maoedooia  playai  a  gital 
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part  b  this  strqgBcle,  and  there  is  littlo  doubt  thai 
Ahasuerus  is  Xenes.  The  history  of  the  Minoei^ 
bees  opens  with  vivid  allusions  to  Alexandw  tht 
son  of  Philip,  the  Macedonian  king  (*AAc(ay80oi 
6  rod  ^lA^wirov  6  ficuriXtvs  6  MaKt9itv)i  who 
came  out  of  the  land  of  Chettiim  and  smote  Da- 
rius king  of  the  Persians  and  Medea  (1  Mace.  1. 1>, 
and  who  reigned  first  among  the  Grecians  (i6.  vi. 
2).  A  little  later  we  have  &9  Roman  conquest  ol 
Perseus  **  king  of  the  Citims  **  recorded  (i6.  viiL 
5).  Subsequently  in  these  Jewish  annals  we  find 
the  term  '^  Macedonians  *'  used  for  the  soldiers  of 
the  Seleucid  successors  of  Alexander  (2  Mace,  viiu 
20).  In  what  is  called  the  Fifth  Book  of  Maoea- 
bees  this  usage  of  the  word  is  very  firequeiit,  and 
is  applied  not  only  to  the  Seleucid  princes  at  An- 
tiocJi,  but  to  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria  (see 
Cotton's  FiveBookto/Maocabeei,  Oxford,  1882). 
It  is  evident  that  the  words  **  Macedonia  "  and 
"  Macedonian  '*  were  fearfhlly  fietmiliar  to  the  Jew- 
ish mind ;  and  this  gives  a  new  significance  to  the 
vision  by  which  St.  Paul  was  invited  at  Troas  to 
the  country  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  interest  and  impressive- 
ness  of  the  occasion  (Acts  xvi.  9)  when  a  new  and 
religious  meaning  was  given  to  the  well-known 
iwiip  Mflucff8c6y  of  Demosthenes  {Phil.  i.  p.  43) 
and  when  this  part  of  Europe  was  designated  as 
the  first  to  be  trodden  by  an  Apostle.  The  account 
of  St.  Paul's  first  journey  tiirough  Macedonia 
(Acts  xvi.  10-xvii.  15)  is  marked  by  copious  do- 
tail  and  well-defined  incidenU.  At  the  cloee  of 
this  journey  he  returned  from  Corinth  to  Syria  by 
sea.  On  Uie  next  occasion  of  visiting  Europe, 
though  he  both  went  and  returned  through  Mace- 
donia (Acta  XX.  1-^),  the  narrative  is  a  very  slight 
sketch,  and  the  route  is  left  uncertain,  except  as 
regards  Philippi.  Many  yean  elapsed  before  St. 
Paul  visited  this  province  again ;  but  from  1  Hm. 
i.  3  it  is  evident  that  he  did  accomplish  the  wish  ex- 
pressed during  his  first  imprisonment.  (Phil.  ii.  24. ) 

The  character  of  the  Macedonian  Christians  is 
set  before  us  in  Scripture  in  a  very  favorable  light. 
The  candor  of  the  Bereans  is  highly  commended 
(Acts  xvii.  11);  the  'Iliessalonians  were  evidently 
objects  of  St  Paul's  peculiar  affection  (1  Thess.  ii 
8,  17-20,  iii.  10);  and  the  Philippians,  besides 
their  general  freedom  from  blame,  are  noted  as  re- 
markable for  their  liberality  and  self-denial  (PhiL 
iv.  10,  14-19;  see  2  Cor.  ix.  2,  xi.  9).  It  is  worth 
noticing,  as  a  foct  almost  typical  of  the  change 
which  Christianity  has  fntxluMd  in  the  social  llfo 
of  Europe,  that  Uie  female  element  is  conspicuous 
in  the  records  of  its  introducticm  into  Macedonia. 
The  Gospel  was  first  preached  there  to  a  small  con- 
gr^ation  ot  women  (Acts  xvi.  13);  the  first  con- 
vert was  a  woman  {ib.  ver.  14) ;  and,  at  least  at 
Philippi,  women  were  prominent  as  active  work^n 
in  the  cause  of  religion  (Phil.  iv.  2,  3). 

It  should  be  observed  that,  in  St.  Paul's  time, 
Macedonia  was  well  intersected  by  Roman  xMds, 
especially  by  the  great  Via  Egnatia,  which  con- 
nected  Philippi  and  Thessalonica,  and  also  led 
towards  Illyricum  (Rom.  xv.  19).  The  antiquities 
of  the  country  have  been  well  explored  and  de- 
scnbed  by  many  travellen.  The  two  best  warks 
are  those  ii  Oousin^  ( Voyage  datu  la  Mac^doine^ 
Paris,  1831;  and  Leake  {TraveU  in  Norlhtm 
Greeeey  London,  1835).  J.  S.  H. 

*  It  is  still  a  question  whethv  Lokt'a  iingf 
distinguishes  Macedonia  and  Thraea  fruu  eaeb 
other  or  regards  thorn  as  one.    lUi  deproda  is 
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part  OD  tlw  iutcrpntatloD  of  tha  coutmrarted  Ifra 
icri  irp^nt  T^t  fiipfSat  rqt  Muttuvlaf  rjxit 
(AeU  xvi.  13).  Rellig  ( OHiarioiui  PhiiiffHtiucM) 
•  (winUint  thM  Tfance  w»  not  lUubed  to  Haw- 
Ionia  till  the  tim*  of  Vnpuiui,  ud  that  Lulu, 
iioiial)t«iit]T  with  that  fKt,  ipealu  of  Pbillppi  u 
tba  But  dlj  Id  Mtosdoni*  which  Paul  induid 
•fltf  eroaaing  tiom  Alia  Into  Europe.  Hence 
Ncapoll*  {KamOa),  when  be  landtd,  belonged  tc 
Hace  and  not  to  Hacvlonla,  as  waa  true  at  a 
later  period.  On  one  aide  aee  LMlikr'i  Dtr  Apn- 
tel  GuchicJiUn,  p.  SSI  f.  (Dr.  ScbaefliT'i  tnntl. 
Id  Lange'i  CommrrUnry,  p.  304 ).  and  on  the  other, 
Ibjer*!  ApMtlgadiichU,  p.  a02  f.  (ISM).  Then 
ta  anotlMT  (Uppoaitlon.  Inalead  i^  apeaking  of 
Philippi  ai  topDgiaphleallj  "lint"  In  Macedaiiia, 
beeauie  Lulu  meant  to  aesign  Neapolis  to  Thrace, 
Iw  maj  ban  thought  tj  the  cltj  and  lt<  harbor  u 
one,  whcthtT  thli  dlitlnction  of  pnrincea  eiiated 
at  thai  time  or  not.  That  Luke  waa  faniillar  with 
tUa  identification  of  town  and  port  i>  nuuiiftatj 
br  In  Acta  iri.  11,  he  mji  that  Paul  and  hit 
companioni  niled  to  Pbilippl  (tiSaipa/iiaaifr), 
whseaa  thej  went  thither  b;  land  ttoia  NApolii, 
and  In  AcU  IX.  6,  that  the;  Mlled  ikiru  Pbllippl 
UitwKiiitaiitr),  whenaa  they  went  down  to  the 
eoaat,  and  embarked  at  Nei^nlie. 

Olhtr  rf/frmcai.  —  ForbigCT,  flandbuch  dtr 
alien  Gtogr.  111.  104S-10TI.  HoShunn,  Grirchm- 
tmd  ».  dit  arirehtn,i.  1-133.  Paul)-,  RtaUtJt- 
efctopOdit,  It.  naS-1142.  H.  H<dland,  TmrnU 
HI  the  toman  Itlri,  Albanin,  Tiitnlf,  Mnea  ' 
ate.  (1812  and  1813).  PouqucylUe,  IVjk 
la  Orict  (1820).  flnsM  Archeologiqat  [1800),  two 
brief  articlea  entitled  DnUm,  f/ifpolit,  lu  nanri 
dt  PhUippu.  Two  number*  have  appeared  (ISflBJ 
of  the  Maaon  Aivheohyiqut  de  Afncedoine,  by 
MM.  Heuaej  and  Danmel  [publiabed  bj  order  of  tba 
French  emperor).  They  relate  ebitBj  to  Kovalln, 
the  ancient  Neapotb,  but  contain  alio  a  map  of 
Phlllpplandlhenel^bbortiood.  See  alao  .J  ./oumey 
10  NmpoUt  and  PhUippi  hi  the  B'M.  Saam,  iriii. 
Mfl-898i  and  ii»  article  "  Uacedooien  "  hi  Hta^ 
ng'i  Rad-Encfk.  tUI.  US-SS8.  H. 


Hcnn  Id  A.  T.  onl;  In  Acta  utU.  3.  In  the 
other  caaea  (Acta  in.  6,  lii.  39,  3  Cor.  ii.  9,  i), 
Dvr  tnnalatora  render  It  "  of  Uacedouia." 

*  "  Macedoaiao  "  oceuTi  abo  aeTeral  tlmea  in 
Ih*  A.  V.  hi  the  Apoorypha,  namely,  1  Maoo.  i. 
I,  tI.  J;  3  Uacc.  vlli.  30;  Erth.  iTi.  10,  U.  For 
the  wide  aenae  In  which  It  li  naed  Id  3  Uioe.  rill. 
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e  the  note  of  Giimm  in  Joe,  and  the  ntinuki 
in  the  ait.  Mackdomia,  p.  ITST  t.  A- 

UAOHiB^TJS  (H«-r«fK.:;i)  ii  the  nw« 
of  tlie  caatte  In  which,  according  lojeoepbtia  f..iht- 
irili,  B,  S  3;  B.  J.  rii.  8,  f§  1-4),  John  tbr-  Bat<- 
tiat  waa  Impriaoned  and  put  to  death  by  fietut 
Antipat.  (See  Uatt.  ilr.  3-S.)  lu  IBD6  tarran 
IdeoUfled  the  place  with  the  mini  of  the  prcanit 
MtautT,    eaat  of  the    Dead    Sea,    on    a     li'llT 

Sea  Reian.  il.  373  f.  It  waa  originally  a  to««i 
built  by  Alennder  Janniena  aa  a  cheek  on  the 
Arab  frieboolen  hi  that  qtiarter.  ll  !■  nitTOODded 
by  ravine*,  at  >on«  pointt  not  lea  than  VJb  feet. 
deep,  and  in  addition  to  it*  natuta]  atrength,  waa 
itrongly  Ibrtified.  In  Herod'a  time  it  waa  rendered 
ttiU  mure  attractive  by  i(a  gplendid  portiooa  and 
reaervoiri,  and  i«  known  (o  have  been  a  &Torits 
retreut  of  thia  luxuriooa  prince.  Pliny  apealu  of 
it  aa  ^^aecundaquondam  aiT  Judn  ab  Uinoanly- 
mia"  {Nvt.  HiU.  t.  Ifi).  It  haa  been  aaid  that 
Machierui,  though  tnoifemd  from  one  ooeupeml 
to  another,  vai  never  actually  rednoed  by  adge  •■ 
taken  by  itorm.  Id  tupplie*  of  water  are  almoiit 
uniHiling.  After  the  deetmction  of  Jeruaaltm  it 
fell  into  the  bandi  of  the  Sicarii,  a  band  of  mt- 
lawi  of  wham  we  read  In  Act*  ixi.  38. 

The  Fvangelial*  itate  that  John  waa  caat  into 

■ituated,  or  where  the  leaat  waa  held  at  which  Um 

order  waa  gi^'cn  for  hiB  execution.  Aa  nothing  in 
their  narrative,  boweier.  contradieU  that  view,  w« 
may  conclude  that  Joaephui  waa  well  bfbnued, 
and  that  John  waa  incarcerated  and  beheaded  Id 
Macherui  (TinKRiA*)."  Hii  confinement  wa*  not 
•o  itrict  a*  to  exclude  the  lititi  of  IHoid*  (Hatl. 
li  3  B.;  Luke  vii.  181;  and  hence  it  ■*■  fron 
Ihi*  eaitis,  in  all  probabiUty,  that  lie  eent  two  of 
hia  diioiplct  to  CbritI  to  inquire  of  him  ■betbo' 
he  waa  (he  Meeaiah,  or  they  ahould  look  for  Maa- 
other  (Luke  rli.  30).  Into  one  of  the  deep  rariDoa 
benpAtfa  the  fbrtreaa  the  headieaa  liody  of  Joho 
(vi  arffui  airrai,  Ha^  vi.  29)  may  ban  Leeo 
caat|  which  hi*  dlaciplea  took  up  and  buried,  antl 
then  went  and  (old  Jeaua  (HitU  ilv.  IS;  Bdaik  ii. 
3»).  It  waa  ttom  tbia  caalle  that  tbe  Atab  wife  of 
Herod,  rqiudialed  by  him  for  the  atke  d'  Hcndiia, 
fled  to  her  latho',  Areta*  king  of  Arabia,  out  erf 
which  grew  the  war  between  Herod  and  Arelaa 
which  Tvaultod  in  the  defeat  of  Hemi  {AnL  iriii 
B  - 1 ),  and  the  capture  of  Damuacua  (alluded  to 
in  3  Car.  li.  33).  The  crag  on  which  the  oU 
Ibrtreaa  itood  la  aid  (0  be  viiilile  from  Jeruaalan. 
[SeeJKBUBALEM,  iL  mS,no((.]  It  waa  a  tajing 
of  the  Jew*  that  (he  toicbe*  on  Olivet  announcing 
the  appearance  of  (he  Paaaortr  moon  could  be  aeeii 
Ihira  Tabor  and  the  rocky  beighu  of  Uaduenn 
(Scbwartx,  Dot  Aetf.  Land,  p.  G4J. 

The  hlMtry  of  Uacbaani*  I*  wdl  iketcbed  hi 
(Jama  (JoAoMie*  (ftr  TSmftr  in  GtfSngmttt,  ft 
bO-ea).  ForothernotiMa,  mainly hiatoricalcrtoiw- 
graphloal,  aee  Joat'a  Gackwhtt  dtr  J&mebUn,  it. 
a31ff.;Sepp^i>aiLa6al  CArufi,  il.  400-Ul,aDd 
Dai  kfU.  Land,  I.  678;  Uilman'a  HiUay  ^At 


•  Jsaplina  laya  (.dal.  xTlll.  6,  1  1),  that  Mi 


bai  kift  all  (k*  ana  ta  <■ 
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ZflHsiL  MS  t;  Ritter,  Otogr.  (>fPaktiim^(hqfi'9 
timoiL  iii.  6d,  70;  Bobinmi*!  Phy$.  Geogr,  p. 
87.  It  was  a  kmg  two  days*  Jooniej  from  Ma- 
duenn  to  Tiberias,  the  eapital  of  Herod'a  t»- 
tnnshy.  H. 

IfAOH'BANAI  la  tyL]  0S979  [<«« 
fbi,  Mck,  Flint]:  Mff\x«3arat  [Vat  McAxa- 
fitunmi;  FA.  McXyo^orrfa;]  Ales.  Maxo/lonu: 
MnckbcmnS),  one  or  the  lioo-faoed  warrioci  of  Qad 
who  joined  the  forttmei  of  David  when  liring  in 
raknat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xU.  13). 

MACHBB'NAH  (H9970  [kiUock,  kmifi, 
Fttnl]:  MaxoMm;  Alex.  lfax«^i|PB;  [Oomp. 
nmy^nP^']  Maekbeita).  Shevm,  the  ikther  of 
MaSibna,  is  naaed  hi  the  geneaJogieal  liit  of 
Jadah  at  the  oApriag  of  Maaehah,  the  ooneabine 
of  Gbleb  beo-Heiron  (1  Gbr.  iL  48).  Other  namei 
eimlbilj  raeotiooed  in  the  pmwigo  are  Imown  to 
be  thoee  not  of  pereoos  but  of  towns.  The  most 
fessible  inftrence  fh>m  this  is,  that  Maehbena  was 
franded  or  oolooiaed  by  the  fiimily  of  Maaohah. 
To  the  position  of  the  town,  iMwever,  whether 
near  Gasah,  lilte  Madmastmar,  or  between  Jem- 
salem  and  Hebron,  like  Gibba,  we  possess  no 
elew.  It  is  not  named  by  Ensebios  or  Jerome,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  met  with  by  any  Uter 
tiaveUer.  G. 

BIAXtHI  0?9:  fUicxU  Aiex.  Maxc:  ^^ 
eJb),  the  fiither  of  Geuel  the  Gadite,  who  went 
with  Osleb  and  Joshua  to  spy  out  the  bnd  of  Oa- 
(Num.  xiU.  16). 
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ICA'OHIB  C^?9  [kH  actmred]  :  [Bom. 

Mmxipi  Vat.  Akx.]  Maxffi^:  Machir),  the  eld- 
est son  (Josh.  xvil.  1)  of  the  patriarch  Bfanaaaeh 
by  an  Aramite  or  Syrian  eoneubine  (1  Chr.  yii.  14, 
and  the  LXX.  of  Gen.  xlvi.  20).  His  children 
are  eommemorated  as  having  been  caiessed «  by 
Joosph  before  his  death  (Gen.  I.  83).  His  wife's 
name  is  not  preserved,  but  she  was  a  Bei^jamite, 
the  <*  dster  of  Hnppim  and  Shuppim  "  (1  Chr.  vil. 
15).  The  only  children  whose  names  are  given 
an  his  son  Giiead,^  who  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
(Num.  zxvi.  39,  xzvU.  1,  xzzvi.  1;  1  Chr.  vU.  14, 
4e.),  and  a  daughter,  Abiah,  who  married  a  chief 
of  Jodah  named  Hesron  (1  Chr.  ii.  81,  84).  The 
eonneetion  with  Bei\}amin  may  perhaps  have  led 
to  the  seleetion  by  Abner  of  Mafaianaim,  which  by 
on  the  boundary  between  Qad  and  Manasseh,  as 
the  residence  of  bhbosheth  (8  Sam.  ii.  8);  anl 
that  with  Judsh  may  have  also  influenced  Davil 
to  go  so  fiur  north  when  driven  out  of  his  kingdom. 
At  the  time  of  the  conquest  the  family  of  Machir 
had  become  very  powerfid,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
eoontry  on  the  east  of  Jordan  was  subdued  by 
them  (Num.  xxxii.  89;  Deut  iU.  15).  In  &et  to 
their  warlike  tsndencies  it  is  probably  entirely  due 


a  The  Tiugom   ehaneteristieaUy  siyt  '^olieuai- 


n 


k  There  are  several  ooiuldflratloiis  whioh  msj  lfl»d 
us  to  doubt  whetlier  m  are  wananted  b/  the  BlbUoal 
narmtlTe  la  sfflzlng  a  personal  sanse  to  the  nam«  of 
OOiad,  such  as  the  vexj  remote  pariod  from  whioh  that 
Bsme  ss  attached  to  the  district  dates  (Qen.  zzxi.), 
and  also  saoh  passages  as  Num.  zzzil.  89,  and  ]>eat. 
IL  15.   (&«  ■wald,GejeA.  U.  477,  478,  496.) 

«  The  sloty  of  the  purehase  corrent  amonijst  the 
■edvn  Arabs  of  Hebron,  as  tc.d  by  Wilson  {lMtd$y 
sis.,  L  9ii\  is  a  eountsrpait  of  ih»  Isfend  of  the 


that  the  tribe  was  divided,  and  that  only  the  fai- 
tvior  fiunilies  crossed  the  Jordan.  So  great  was 
their  power  that  the  name  of  Machir  oocssionally 
sopersedes  tliat  of  Manasseh,  not  only  for  the  east- 
ern territory,  but  even  for  the  western  half  of  the 
tribe  also:  see  Judge  v.  14,  whero  Machir  occurs 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  western  tribes  —  **  Gil- 
ead  "  appaientiy  standing  for  the  eastern  Manassen 
in  ver.  17 ;  and  still  more  unmistakably  in  Josh, 
xili.  81,  compared  with  29. 

8.  The  son  of  Ammiel,  a  powerfhl  sbeykh  of  one 
of  the  trana-Jordanic  tribes,  but  whether  of  Manas- 
seh —  the  tribe  of  his  namesake  — or  of  Gad,  must 
remain  unoertain  till  we  know  where  Lo-debar,  to 
which  place  he  belonged,  was  situated.  His  name 
occurs  but  twice,  but  the  part  which  he  played  was 
by  no  means  an  insignificant  one.  It  was  his  for- 
tune to  render  essentLj  service  to  the  cause  of  Saul 
and  of  David  successively  —  in  each  case  when  they 
were  in  difficulty.  Under  his  roo^  when  a  crippb 
and  friendless,  after  the  death  of  his  unde  and  the 
ruin  of  his  house,  tlie  unibrtunate  Mepbibosbeth 
found  a  home,  from  which  he  was  summoned  by 
David  to  the  honon  and  the  anxieties  of  a  rssi- 
denoe  at  the  court  of  JeniMlem  (2  Sam.  ix.  4,  5). 
When  David  litmself^  nutoe  years  later,  was  driven 
from  his  throne  to  Mahaiiaim,  Alaebir  was  one  of 
the  three  great  chief«  who  lavished  on  the  exiled 
king  and  his  soldiers  the  wealth  of  the  rich  pastoral 
district  of  which  they  were  the  lords  —  **  wheat, 
and  barley,  and  flour,  and  parehed  corn,  and  beans, 
and  lentiles,  and  parehed  pulse,  and  honey,  and. 
butter,  and  sheep,  and  oows*>milk  cheese  "  (8  Sam. 
xvii.  87-89).  Joeephus  calls  him  the  ohief  of  the- 
country  of  Gilead  {AnL  vil.  9,  §  8).  G. 

MA'OHIBITBS,  THB  (^"T^Sljn  [patr.]* 

i  UaYipii  [7^]  Alex.  «  Uax^tpt'  Machtrita), 
The  (tesoendants  of  Maohxb  the  fiither  of  Gilead; 
(Num.  xzvL  89). 

MAGH^AS  (Max/Ub:  Machmas),  1  Maco. 

ix.  73.      [MiCHMASH.] 

MAOHNAD'BBAI  [4  sji]  05139Q  [^ 
<f(he  noMe,  Fiirst;  w/uU  like  tke  Ubtraiy  Ges.}:: 
Max9i¥afi9v;  Alex.  Maxra8««3ov:  Meehneck^ 
bai)j  one  of  the  sons  of  Bani  who  put  away  M» 
forrign  wife  at  Ezra*8  command  (Bsr.  x.  40).  Ihe 
marginal  reading  of  A.  V.  is  Mahnadtbai^  whioh 
is  found  in  some  oopies.  In  the  corresponding  list 
of  1  Esdr.  ix.  34  the  place  of  this  name  is  occupied 
by  ^  of  the  sons  of  Oaora,"  which  may  be  pmitfy 
traced  in  theoriglnaL 

MACHPETLAH  (always  with  the  aitiofe  — 

nl?9?9n  [the  porHoH,  hqi  rh  9nt\cwr  »>» 
rh  oirtrAaior  rh  StvXoihn  tUipUXf  also  tpehtnca 
duplex),  the  spot  containing  the  timbered  Add,  in 
the  end  of  which  was  the  care  which  Abiaham 
purehased «  fkiom  the  Bene-Heth  [sons  of  Ueth], 


stratsgam  by  which  the  PhsenlsiaB  Dido  obtslasd  land 
«M)ugh  for  her  city  of  Byiaa.  ^  Ibrahim  asked  only 
as  much  ground  as  oould  bo  eovsred  with  a  eow^s 
hide ;  but  aftsr  the  agicemeot  was  eoooludMl  he  out 
the  hide  into  thongs,  and  surrounded  the  whole  of  the 
space  now  forming  the  Banun."  The  story  is^  nmazk* 
able,  not  only  for  its  repetitioa  of  the  oklar  Semitlo 
tale,  but  Ibr  its  complete  departure  from  the  simple 
and  open  ohametar  of  Abraham,  as  set  ftietlL  In  the 
BibUoal  narrative.  A  similar  stcny  Is  told  of  other 
ptaoes,  but,  like  Byrsa,  thdr  oamee  oontsln  something 
sugfMtire  of  the  hide.-    Thewriler  haa-not I 
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(od  wUeli  bwaiiM  Um  borlal-plu  <i  Smib,  Abn- 

hna  hiinjeU',  Ituc,  Rebakih,  Lah,  and  Jacob. 
Abnhwn  raided  at  BeUiel,  Hcbroo  and  Gtnt, 
Lot  tlie  field  whicb  contained  bii  tomb  wai  tb« 
ddIj  *pat  wLicb  paaitirelj  bdoDged  to  Mm  in  tb« 
ImoA  of  Promiae.  That  the  uamg  implied  U)  Che 
geiunl  loalitj,  and  not  to  either  the  field  or  the 
nnrn  a  b  eridoit  fcom  Gta.  uiU.  IT,  "  the  field 
of  Ephran  which  ni  In  Machpelah  ...  the  field 
and  the  otve  which  «aa  Ihaein,"  although  for 
aoDTenicDCe  of  aprtauon  both  fiiiid  aad  cate  an 
oeeiriotiallj  oUed  b;  the  oaoie.  Iti  podUoo  ia  — 
with  one  exception  unifomil; — •pedfiadai  "bciiM> 
CS^'b;)  Mamra"  (Oen.  oiil.  IT,  19,  nr.  9, 
iBx-'lO,  L13).  Wliat  Uie  nxaning  of  thii  ancdent 
MBM — not  met  with  bejood  tbe  book  of  Geoe^ 
—  niaj  be,  appean  quits  uncertain.  The  older 
Interpretert,  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  1^>^;nnu  of  On- 
hdoe  and  PKudo-Jonathan,  Pahito,  VOHlo-GlHk, 
ate.,  eipUn  it  u  lueuilng  "double"  —  the  doable 
am  or  the  double  field  —  bat  the  modem  IniooK- 
nfibm  interpret  it,<itliv  bj  eomparlaoD  with  the 
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Eduopte,  ai  Geasdua  ( TTia.  TOl  b),  an  alkUad  m 
•eparated  plaea;  or  again  —  ai  I'iint  {Haadmk 
733a)  —  tba  nndukting  q»t.  lie  one  ia  ptobab(f 
ai  near  the  real  mTanlng  aa  the  ctber. 

Beyond  tba  paaagH  atreadr  cited,  the  Bibb 
eootaiiu  no  mention  rithtr  of  the  name  Uaehpriak 
or  of  the  Mpulehre  of  the  Patriarohe.  Unlcae  tUa 
wu  tiw  aaoetuarj  of  Jeborah  to  which  Abaalom 
h^  vowed  or  prefanded  to  haio  rowed  a  pilgrim.- 
age,  when  ilnmt  in  the  nmote  Geahnr  (S  Sam. 
IT.  7),  w  alluiico  to  it  baa  been  diacoicnd  in  ttaa 
rccordi  of  Daiid'e  laddence  M  Hebron,  nor  jrt 
in  the  itruggla  of  the  UaeealiMa,  K>  many  K 
whoae  batllea  wen  foi^bt  in  and  around  it.  II 
ia  a  tonarbble  iiiMance  ct  the  abamee  among 
the  annient  Hebtewa  of  that  ieo«ntion  lor  halj 
plaoee  whldi  ia  ao  emintntlj  cbaraeterialie  tl 
Dwdeni  Oiieolala.  But  there  are  lew,  if  any,  of 
tin  andoit  ailca  cf  Paleatlne  of  wboae  gandiw- 


lb*  Baron,  or  Mceed  prsciiMit  in  which  the  eepnt- 
dnei  (hemielve*  are  reported,  and  probablj  with 
truth,  ttitl  lo  lie  —  and  which  ii  the  onlj  part  at 
laeeent  accoaible  to  Cfariitiant  —  ii  a  monument 
ftttmnlj  equal,  and  pnihablj  enperior  in  a^e  to 
anTthinE  renwining  in  Pilertine.  It  ll  ■  quadran- 
gaui  building  of  about  MO  feet  In  length  bj  ItS 
Id  width,  ite  dark  Ktaj  walla  riling  50  or  60  in 
hdi[ht,  without  window  or  opening  of  anj  deaciip- 


Uon,  oc^  two  email  oitranoea  at  the  S.  E.  aal 

S.W.  comers  It  ilandi  nearij  on  the  <»at  itf  Um 
hip  whlnh  fonni  the  eaattm  aide  oT  the  valkjOQ 
the  alopea  and  bottom  of  which  the  town  ia  Urewn, 
and  it  ia  renuHuble  how  Ihia  mwable  atructnre, 
quite  aflccting  in  ita  bcerj  giaj  color  and  tba 
archaic  fomu  of  ita  maaonrr,  tfaui  riaing  abora  the 
meaner  huildinga  iriiidi  It  bai  ao  often  beheld  In 
rtiina,  dignilea,  and  K>  to  ■ 
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gjBMnl  lUBuotiouy  of  Che  town  of  Btkmn.  The 
■neient  Jewiah  tnditkm  *  aoeribes  iCa  erection  to 
D«fM  (Jichm  ha-Aboth  in  Hottinger,  Gfpi  Hthr, 
p.  90),  thus  making  it  cooval  with  the  pool  in  the 
feOey  befew;  bnt,  whate\-er  the  worth  of  this 
Ind&ion,  it  mftj  well  be  of  the  age  of  Solomon,*  for 
the  masonry  is  ev<en  more  antique  in  its  eliaraetar 
than  that  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  south  and 
soathwestern  wails  of  the  Haram  at  Jeniiahsn, 
nd  which  many  erities  aseribe  to  Solomon,  while 
SMD  the  BsvwBst  allows  it  to  be  of  the  date  of 
Herod.  The  date  must  always  ramam  a  mjstery, 
tat  there  are  two  eonsidentions  whioh  may  weigh 
In  fiivor  of  filing  it  very  early.  L  That  often  as 
the  town  of  Hebron  may  have  been  destroyed,  tliis, 
bslag  a  tomb,  would  always  be  spared.  S.  It  can- 
wt  on  arehitectural  grounds  be  later  than  Herod^s 
time,  whUe  on  the  other  hand  it  is  omitted  firam 
the  catalogue  given  by  Josephus  of  the  places  which 
he  rebuilt  or  adorned.  Had  Herod  erected  the 
tndosore  round  the  tombs  of  the  fathen  of  the 
nation,  it  is  hardly  oonceivabfe  that  Josephus  would 
faav«  omitted  to  extol  it,  eqieeially  when  he  men> 
felons  apparently  the  very  structure  now  ensting. 
His  words  on  this  occasion  are  **the  monuments 
(/unf^Mui)  of  Abraham  and  his  sons  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  town,  all  of  fine  stone  and  adminUy 
wrought  '*  (wdrv  icuAirf  /uipftdpmt  c«l  ^ikarlfuts 
tlpnmr/idpui  B.  J.  i?.  9,  §  7). 

Of  the  contents  of  this  indosura  we  hare  only 
the  most  meagre  and  confVised  aooounts.  The  spot 
is  one  of  the  most  eaered  of  the  Moslem  anetuanes, 
and  since  the  ooenpation  of  Palestine  by  them  it 
has  been  entirely  closed  to  Christians,  and  partially 
so  to  Jews,  who  are  allowed,  on  rare  occasions  only, 
to  look  in  throu^i  a  bole.  A  gnat  part  of  the 
area  is  occupied  by  a  budding  which  is  now  a 
mosque,  and  was  probably  originally  a  chureb,  but 
of  its  date  or  style  nothing  is  knovm.  Tbe  sepul- 
chres of  Abraham  and  Smb,  Isaac  and  Bebekah, 
Jacob  and  Leah,  are  shown  on  tho  floor  of  the 
mosque,  cofered  in  tbe  usual  Mohammedan  style 
with  rich  carpets;  but  the  real  sepulchres  are,  as 
they  urere  in  tbe  ISth  and  16th  centuries,  in  a 
care  below  the  floor  (Beiy.  of  Tudela:  Jichva  ha- 
Aboth :  Monro).  In  this  they  resemble  the  tomb 
of  Aaron  on  Mount  Her.  [See  p.  1067.]  Ilie 
care,  according  to  the  earliest  and  the  latest  testi- 
mony, opens  to  the  south.  This  was  the  report  of 
Monro*s  servant  in  1833;  and  Areulf  particularly 
mentions  the  fisct  that  tbe  bodies  by  with  their 
heads  to  tbe  north,  as  they  irould  do  if  depoalted 
from  the  south.  A  belief  seems  to  prerail  in  the 
town  that  tbe  cave  oommunicates  with  some  one 
of  the  modem  sepulchres  at  a  considerable  distance, 
sutside  of  Hebron  (Loewe,  in  ZeiHnmg  dt$  Jmdenth, 
Jime  1, 1839). 

Tlw  accounts  of  tbe  sacred  indosure  at  Hebron 
wiH  be  found  collected  by  Ritter  (ICrdhmde^  Pal- 
mma^  a09,  dke.,  but  espedaUy  336-S50);  Wilson 
ifitmtk^  eto.,  i.  363-367);  KoUnson  {BiU.  JSes.  ii. 

«  AooonUng  to  hap-PaRhl  (Ashsr'S  Bny.  p-  487)« 
<*ths  stones  had  fonnerly  belonged  to  the  IVmple.^' 
Btttsff  ( JMfaoulc,  PaUUt,  p.  MO)  goes  so  te  as  to  suf^ 
■Mt  Joseph ! 

^  The  peculiarities  of  the  maaoniy  are  CImn:  (1.) 
geoM  of  tiM  stoiMS  are  very  large :  Dr.  WUson  nwD- 
lloos  one  38  A.  long,  and  8  It.  4  in.  deep.  The  lar- 
fMt  In  the  Baxam  w^'l  at  Jeroaatam  is  2I|  ft  But 
let  (2)  the  sorteca— In  splandid  pissanaliun— 'isT*^ 
Jnsly  worked,  mors  so  than  the  finest  of  tbe  stones  at 
Ihssowtb  and  aeutiiwsBt  portloa  of  tbe  Inelosurs  at 
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75-79).  The  ehief  authorities  are  Areulf  (a.  f«. 
700);  Be^^in  of  T^jM^  (a.  d.  cir.  1170);  thi 
Jewish  tract  Jkktu  ha-AOoth  (in  Hottinger,  Cipp» 
Htbrateii  and  also  in  Wilson,  i.  36«);  Afi  Be} 
(Travtk,  A.  D.  1807,  ii.  83S,  233);  Giovanni 
Finati  {Lift  by  Bankes,  ii.  236);  Monro  (Sitmmer 
RambU  in  1833,  i.  243);  Loewe  (in  ZeUung  de$ 
Jitdenth.  1839,  pp.  272,  288).  In  a  note  by  Asher 
to  his  edition  of  Beqjamin  of  'HideU  (ii.  02),  men- 
tion is  made  of  an  Arabic  MS.  in  the  Blblioth^ue 
Royals  at  Paria,  containing  an  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  mosque  under  Saladin.  This  MS. 
has  not  yet  been  published.  Hie  traveb  of  Ibrahim 
el-Khysri  hi  1669-70  — a  small  portion  of  which 
tnm  tbe  MS.  in  the  Ducal  Library  at  (jotha,  has 
been  published  by  Tuch,  with  IVanslation,  eto. 
(Leipaig,  V^gel,  1850)  — are  said  to  contain  a 
minute  description  of  the  Mosque  (Tuch,  p.  2). 

A  few  words  about  the  exterior,  a  sketch  of  the 
masonry,  snd  a  view  of  the  town,  showing  the  in- 
dosure standing  prominently  in  the  foreground, 
wiU  be  found  in  BartleU's  yValk*,  eto.,  216-219. 
A  photograph  of  the  exterior,  iW>m  the  Esst  (?)  is 
given  sa  No.  63  of  Palestine  as  «  M,by  Rev.  G.  W. 
Bridges.  A  ground-plan  exhibiting  considerable 
detail,  made  by  two  Moelem  architects  who  lately 
superintended  some  repain  in  the  Haram^  and 
given  by  them  to  Dr.  Barclay  of  Jerusalem,  is 
engrared  in  Osboru's  PaL  Pait  and  Pt^ent^  p. 
364.  G. 

*  It  is  since  the  abore  article  was  written  that 
this  Moslem  sanctuary  over  tbe  care  of  MachpeUh 
was  visited  and  entered  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
some  of  bis  attendants.  We  are  indebted  to  Dean 
Stanley,  who  accompanied  the  party  on  that  occa- 
sion for  an  interesting  report  of  this  visit  (SermonB 
in  the  liatt^  etc.,  p.  141  ff.)  of  which  we  make  the 
following  abatract :  — 

To  o^'eroome  the  difficulties  which  the  fonaticism 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Hebron  might  place  in  the 
way  of  even  a  royal  approach  to  tbe  inckwure.  a 
Firman  was  first  requested  ftx)m  the  Porte.  But 
the  goremment  at  Constantinopie  cautk)usly  gare 
them  only  a  discretwnary  letter  of  recommendation 
to  the  Govemw  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  necessary 
therefore  to  obtain  the  sanctk>n  at  this  intermediate 
functionary.  This  was  not  easily  done.  The 
Turkish  governor  not  only  had  his  own  scruploa 
with  reference  to  such  a  profanatfon  of  the  sacred 
place,  but  feared  the  personal  consequ«ioes  which 
he  might  sufler  fttMn  the  bigotry  of  the  Moham- 
medans. After  a  refusal  at  first  and  much  hesita- 
tion be  consented,  as  an  act  of  national  courtesy, 
that  the  Prince  should  make  the  attempt  to  enter 
tins  Mosque  (to  guarantee  his  eafety  was  out  of  the 
queation),  but  unaccompanied  except  by  two  at 
three  of  his  suite  who  were  specially  intereeted  ss 
soeafis  snd  antiquaries. 

The  day  of  the  arrival  at  Hebron  was  the  7th 
of  April,  1862.  They  passed  into  and  through  the 
town  strongly  escorted,  through  streets  deserted 


;  the  sunken  part  round  ttae  edges  (absunlly 
oaUsd  the  **  bevel ")  very  shallow,  with  no  reaemblaDca 
at  all  to  more  modern  "  mstio  work."  (8.)  The  eraas> 
Joints  are  not  always  vertical,  but  some  are  at  an 
angle.  (4.)  The  waU  Is  divided  by  pilasters  about  2  ft. 
6  in.  wide,  and  6  ft.  apart,  running  the  entire  hel^l 
of  tlM  ancient  walL  It  Is  very  much  to  be  wished 
thai  ean^  large  photographs  were  taken  of  theas 
walla  ftom  a  nsar  pclnt  Thewillar  Isnot  a«a:eUiaf 
aay  suohyw 
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auept  by  the  soldiery,  wboM  prenDOeini 
lo  guard  against  any  ikoatical  attempt  to  aTenge 
the  gnppoaed  ncrO^oui  act  Aniriog  within  & 
loeioame,  they  vera  oeRmonionsIy  reosiTed  by  the 
icpreMntativea  of  the  forty  bereditaiy  gnardJam 
of  the  Mosqae,  into  which  they  were  inmiediately 
ahown.  The  architectore  of  this  phinly  faidicates 
Ha  original  use  as  a  Christian  ehnreh.  The  tombSf 
or  rather  cenotaplis  which  cover  the  actual  sepnkfarea 
of  the  patriardis,  are  incloaed  each  within  a  sep* 
aiate  shrine  closed  with  gates.  On  the  right  of 
the  inner  portico  before  entering  the  main  building, 
is  the  shrine  of  Abraham,  and  on  the  left  that  ^ 
Sarah,  each  ckeed  with  siher  gates.  The  shiine 
of  Abraham,  after  some  manifisstationa  of  dday  and 
ef  grief  on  the  part  of  the  guaidiana,  waa  thrown 
open.  It  is  described  as  a  coffin-like  stmetme, 
about  six  feet  high,  baUt  of  pbsterad  stone  or 
marble,  and  hang  with  thne  green  carpets  em- 
bfoidered  with  gold.  The  shrine  of  Sanh,  as  of 
the  rest  of  the  women,  they  were  requested  not  to 
enter.  Within  the  mosque  are  the  tomba  of  Isaae 
and  Rebelcah,  under  separate  chapeb  with  windows 
In  the  walls,  and  inclosed  with  iron  instead  of  silver 
gates.  The  shrines  of  Jacob  and  Leah  in  recesses 
eorresponding  to  those  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  but 
opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  moeqne,  are  in  a 
separate  cloister  inclosed  with  iron  gatea,  throogh 
which  may  be  seen  two  green  banners  resting 
agidnst  Leah*8  tomb,  the  meaning  of  which  is  nn- 
Imown.  The  general  structnra  of  Jacob*s  tomb 
lesembles  that  of  Abraham,  but  the  earpets  are 


The  oorrespondence  of  these  monumenta  with 
the  Biblical  narrative  is  remarkable,  in  view  of 
Mossalman  ignorance  and  pr^udice,  and  precludes 
the  idea  of  a  Ikndful  distribution  of  them.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  the  prominence  given  to  Isaac 
la  eontrary  to  their  pngudice  in  favor  of  Ishmael; 
and  again,  if  they  had  followed  mere  probabilities, 
Rachel  would  have  occupied  the  place  of  the  less 
^vored  Leah. 

Besides  these  six  shrines,  in  a  separate  chamber 
leached  by  an  apertun  through  the  wall,  is  the 
shrine  of  Joseph,  the  situation  of  which  varies  fh>m 
the  Biblical  account,  but  is  in  accordance  with  the 
tradition  of  the  country,  supported  perhaps  by  an 
ambiguous  expression  of  Josephus,  to  the  efibct 
that  the  body  of  Joseph,  though  first  buried  at 
Shechem,  was  afterwards  brought  to  Hebron. 
There  are  also  two  ornamental  shrines  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  mosque.  But  no  trsoas  of 
others  were  seen  within  the  indosure. 

To  the  cave  itself  there  was  no  access.  One 
indication  of  it  in  the  shape  of  a  circubr  hole  at 
the  comer  of  the  shrine  of  Abraham,  about  eight 
Inches  across,  one  foot  of  the  ui^wr  part  built  of 
strong  masonry,  but  the  lower  part  oSf  the  liiing 
rock,  was  akme  visible.  This  aperture  has  been 
left  in  order  to  allow  the  sacred  air  of  the  sepolehn 
to  escape  into  the  Mosque,  and  also  to  allow  a  lamp 
to  be  suspended  by  a  chain  and  bum  over  the 
grave.  Even  this  lamp  was  not  lighted  beeaose, 
as  they  said,  the  saint  did  not  "  like  to  have  a 
lamp  in  full  daylight."  Whether  the  Mussulmans 
themselves  sie  acquainted  with  any  other  entrance 
It  doubtful. 

The  reader  wiH  find  the  same  inlbrmatloD  also 
k  Stanley's  Jewtih  Churchy  i.  Appendix  U.  p. 

«  Mots  Ibe  ehaofs  of  m  Into  ft,  unusual  In  tlie 
ilsB.  MB^  whkh  woalty  Mlows  the  Hsbsew 
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689  £  A  plan  of  the  mosqoe  aeeonpaniei  the 
narrative.  On  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of  Ifach 
pelah,  see  ErHBOir  (Amer.  ed.)*  Of  the  aatiqwit} 
of  the  site,  sayi  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  it  386, 
•*  I  have  no  doubt.  .  .  .  We  have  before  na  the 
identical  eave,  in  which  these  patriareha,  with  their 
wives,  were  reveroDtly  gathered  *  unto  their  people/ 
one  after  another  by  their  ehlldren.  .  .  .  Sodh  a 
care  may  last  as  kogas  the  *eveilastii^hllls*  of 
which  it  is  a  part;  aM  ttom  that  to  this  day  it  haa 
so  oome  to  pass,  in  the  providenee  of  God,  thai  no 
nation  or  people  has  had  possession  of  Ihehpelah 
who  would  have  been  disposed  to  diatnrb  the 
oftheilhistriousdeadirithinit."  IL 


MACTBOK  mdxpwi  Maeer),  the 
of  Ptolemena,  or  Ptolemee,  the  son  of  DufymenB 
(1  Maoc.  iii.  38)  and  governor  of  Qypnia  under 
Ptolemy  Philometor  (9  Mace.  x.  19). 

HA1>AI  [9  syL]  0?&:  MoSof  [MoSd^. 
Alex.  M«9aif  MaSoJ:]  Maaai\  which  occurs  in 
Gen.  X.  9  [and  1  Chr.  i.  6]  among  the  list  of  the 
sons  of  Japhet,  has  been  commonly  r^jarded  aa  a 
personal  appellation;  and  most  eouunentalors  call 
Madai  the  third  son  of  Japhet,  and  the  progenitor 
of  the  Medea.  But  it  is  extremely  doubtftilvrfaethcr, 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  Gen.  x.,  the  term 
Madai  was  rq^arded  as  representing  a  penoo. 
That  the  genealogies  In  the  dbapter  are  to  aooie 
extent  etlmic  is  universaDy  aOovred,  and  may  be 
seen  even  in  our  Authorised  Version  (ver.  16-18). 
And  as  Gomer,  Magog,  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Mcsbeeh, 
which  are  eoqji^ned  in  Gen.  x.  9  with  Madai,  are 
elsewhere  In  Scripture  always  ethnic  and  not  per- 
sonal appellatives  (Ea.  xxviL  18,  xxxviii.  6,  xxxix. 
6;  Dan.  viii.  91;  Joel  iil.  6;  Ps.  exx.  6;  la.  IxvL 
19,  Ac.),  so  it  is  probable  thst  they  stand  for 
nations  rather  than  pemos  here.  In  that  case  no 
one  would  regard  Madai  as  a  person;  and  we  must 
remember  tluU  it  Is  the  exact  word  used  dsewben 
throughout  Scripture  lor  the  well-knovra  nation  of 
the  Medes.  Probably  therefore  all  that  the  writer 
intends  to  assert  in  Gen.  x.  9  is,  thai  the  Modes, 
as  well  as  the  Gomerites,  Greeks,  Tibarcni,  MoechI, 
etc.,  descended  tnm  Japhet  Modem  sdenoe  baa 
found  that,  both  in  physical  type  and  in  langm^e, 
the  Medes  belong  to  that  fomily  of  the  human  race 
idiich  embraces  the  Cymry  and  the  Greco-Romano 
(See  Prichard*s  PAys.  HUU  of  Mankhtd,  It.  6-60; 
Ch.  X.  $  9-4;  and  eomp.  the  article  on  the  MBDBib) 

6.  B. 

MADrABUN  CniuMa$oh\  Akx.  iifvm 
njuiJiQ$ov9\  [Aid.  Ma8ta3oi^]).  The  aons  ef 
MadfaU»un,  according  to  1  Esdr.  v.  68,  vrere  amcaag 
the  Levites  who  superintended  the  restoration  ef 
the  Temple  under  ZorobabeL  The  name  does  ncA 
occur  in  the  parsHd  narratire  of  Ear.  iii.  9,  and  ii 
also  omitted  in  the  Vulgate;  nor  is  it  easy  to  coa* 
jecture  the  origin  of  the  interpohtion.  Our  trais* 
lators  followed  the  reading  of  the  AMine  edidon. 

MA1>IAN  ([Rom.  AM.  MoSi^;  Taft.  8ln. 
Alex.1  MoSiofi:  Madian,  but  Cod.  Amiat  of  N.  T. 
Madtam)^  Jud.  ii.  96;  Acts  riL  99.    [MmiAH.] 

MADHAN'KAH  (H^Q'TO  [dtav'^' 
RoBL  nnxnpiii^  YfLoMianiwd  \  Vat]  MBx«f*4>i 
\VLoffKtipa\\  Akx.  Bcdc/Sifva,  [Maxa^«vi|  tj* 
Meaemenn,  [Madmena]),  one  of  tiie  t&wns  In  tos 
sooth  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  XV.  81).   It  is 


ddsily  than  the 
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plfth  Hannah,  Zikhg,  tnd  other  mnotfe  pbeei,  ud 
ibncfon  cannot  be  identical  with  thi»  MIl'XBMah 
3f  laaiah.  To  Eoaebiue  and  Jerome  (  OnomaUtoM, 
^  Medemana  **)  it  appears  to  have  been  well  known. 
It  waa  called  in  their  time  Menoli,  and  wae  not  hr 
hum  Gaza.  The  fint  itage  southward  from  Gaaa 
b  now  el^Mh^y  (Rob.  i.  602),  which,  in  defiudt 
of  a  better,  is  suggested  by  Kiepert  (in  his  Mapy 
1866)  as  the  modem  representative  of  Meools,  and 
thenibvB  of  Madmannah. 

In  the  genealogical  lists  of  1  Ghroo^  Kadman- 
■ah  ia  derived  from  Caleb-ben-Henon  through  his 
coneaUne  Haaehah,  whose  son  Shsaph  is  recorded 
n  the  founder  of  the  town  (iL  49). 

For  the  termination  compare  the  neighboring 
yiMe  fianasnnah.  G. 

MAI^MBir  QQ19  IdrnghiO]:^  ««^<t: 
Slims),  a  place  in  Moab^  threatened  with  destmo- 
lloa  in  the  denunciations  of  Jeremiah  (zlvilL  S), 
bat  not  elsewhere  named,  and  of  which  nothing  is 
jet  known.  G. 

MADMEN  AH    (H^QIQ     [as   above]:* 

MoSc^ni'i:  ilfeefaineiMi),  one  o^  the  Bogamite  vil- 
lages north  of  Jerusalem,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  frightened  awaj  bj  the  approach  of  Sen- 
nacherib along  the  northern  road  (Is.  z.  61).  Like 
others  of  the  places  mentioned  in  this  Ust,  BCsd- 
menah  is  not  elsewhere  named;  for  to  Madmav- 
XAH  and  Madmen  it  can  have  no  lehition.  (a«ee- 
nxus  {Junta,  p.  414)  points  out  that  the  verb  in  the 
sentence  is  active  —  **  Bdadmeaah  flies,"  not,  as  in 
A.  v.,  '*  is  removed  '*  (so  also  Michaelis,  BibdfSir 
Ungdehrten). 

Madmenah  is  not  impossibly  alluded  to  bj  Isaiah 
(uT.  10)  in  his  denunciation  of  Moab,  where  the 
word  rendered  in  A.  Y.  «*  dunghill  **  is  identical 
with  that  name.    The  original  text  (or  Ceihib),  by 

a  variation  in  the  pnpositkm  02^3  and  1Q3), 
reads  the  *«  waters  of  Madmenah.'*  If  this  is  so, 
the  reference  may  be  either  to  the  Madmenah  of 
Beigamin  —  one  of  the  towns  in  a  district  abound- 
ing with  com  and  threshing-floors — or  more  ap- 
propriately still  to  Madmbk,  the  Moabite  town. 
Geaenius  (/esoui,  p.  786)  appears  to  have  overlooked 
this,  which  might  liave  induced  him  to  regard  with 
more  fiitvor  a  suggestion  which  seems  to  have  been 
first  made  by  Joeeph  Kimchi.  G. 

*  The  phwes  on  the  marsh  of  Sennacherib  to 
Jfmsalem  have  usually  been  supposed  to  occur  in 
a  direct  Une;  on  thb  supposition  Madmenah  must 
have  stood  between  Gibeah  of  Saul  and  Nob.  Bui 
the  army  posdbly  may  have  moved  in  parallel 
columns,  and  thos  some  of  the  places  mentk>ned 
have  been  lateral  to  each  other  and  not  suooeesive. 
[XoB.]  For  an  elaborate  defense  of  this  theory 
on  topographical  sjounds,  the  reader  may  see 
Dr.  Valentiner's  art  entitled  Batrag  cur  Topa- 
grtxphU  du  Btammet  Benjamin,  hi  Zeittehr.  d«r 
ieutaek  Aforg.  GeselUeh.  su.  164  ff.,  169).     H. 

MADNESS.  The  words  rendered  by  <*  mad,'* 
**  mailman,*^  »  madness,**  etc.,  in  the  A.  Y.,  vary 
considerably  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  O  T.  In  DeuL 
KzviH.  26,  64,  I  Sam.  zxi.  16,  14,  U,  Ac.  {/ta^la, 
•le.,  ia  the  LXX.),  they  are  derivatl.es  of  the  root 

•  The  UOL  have  tvaatlated  the  name  as  if  ftem 
fte  earns  root  with  tlie  verb  wbieh  aeeompaales  It— 

*y^in  1979?  Md«u'  rail^ttaft:  la  whieh  thsj 
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9jtt^,  »lobestiiiedorensSted;'*haJer.  nv  18, 
L  68,  IL  7,  EocL  1.  17,  Ac  (wtpt^opdj  LXX.),  frx» 

the  root  b^H,  ''to  flash  out,**  applied  (like  tht 
Greek  fK4y§t¥)  either  to  light  or  sound;  ui  Is. 

xUt.  86,  ftiom  bsp,  Mto  make  void  or  Ibolish ** 

(f»mpaltf9itf,  LXX.);  m  Zeeh.  ziL  4,  from  HTO^. 
*«to  wander"  (Imrrcurir,  LXX.).  In  the  N.  T. 
they  are  generslly  used  to  render  ludpwBai  or 
;iay(a  (as  hi  John  z.  90;  AcU  zzri.  84;  1  Cor.  jdr. 
88);  bat  in  9  Pet  iL  16  the  word  is  vapnppoAa^ 
and  hi  Luke  vi.  11  ^oia.  Theee  passages  show 
that  hi  Scripture  **  madness  *'  is  reeognixed  as  a 
derangement,  proceeding  either  torn  weakness  and 
misdirection  of  intellect,  or  from  ungovernable 
violence  of  passion;  and  in  both  cases  it  is  spoken 
of;  sometimes  as  srising  from  the  will  and  action 
of  man  himself,  sometimes  as  inflicted  judicially  by 
the  hand  of  God.  In  one  passage  atone  (John  i. 
90)  is  madness  ezpresriy  connected  with  deroonfaMsal 
posiession,  by  the  Jews  in  their  cavil  against  our 
Lord  [see  Dsmomiacs]  ;  In  none  is  it  refored  to 
any  physical  causes.  It  will  easily  be  seen  how 
entirely  this  usage  of  the  word  ]t  accordant  to  the 
general  spirit  and  ot^ect  of  Scripture,  hi  passhag 
by  physiod  causes,  and  dwelling  on  the  moral  and 
spU^tual  influences,  by  which  men's  hearts  may  be 
aflbeted,  either  from  within  or  from  without 

It  is  well  known  that  among  oriental,  as  among 
most  semi-driliaed  nations,  madmen  were  looked 
upon  vrith  a  kind  of  reverence,  as  possessed  of  a 
quasi-eacred  character.  This  arises  partly  no  doubt 
from  the  feeling,  that  one,  on  whom  (jod*s  hand  is 
bid  hearily,  should  be  safe  from  all  other  hann; 
but  partly  aleo  ftiom  the  belief  that  the  hies  of 
reason  and  eelf-oontrol  opened  the  mind  to  super- 
natural influence,  and  gave  it  thereCore  a  super> 
natural  saeredness.  This  belief  was  strengthened 
by  the  enthusiastic  expression  of  idolatrous  worship 
(see  1  K.  zriiL  96,  98),  and  (oecaaionally)  of  real 
inspiratkm  (lee  1  Sam.  xiz.  91-94;  comp.  the  ap- 
plication of  »mad  feUow  '*  hi  9  K.  iz.  11,  and  see 
Jer.  zziz.  96;  Acts  ii.  16).  An  illustration  of  it 
may  be  ssen  in  the  record  of  David's  pretended 
madness  at  the  court  of  Aehish  (1  Sam.  zzL  IS- 
IS), whfeh  shows  it  to  be  not  mconsistent  with  a 
kind  of  contemptuous  ibrbearaiice,  such  as  is  often 
manifested  now,  especklly  by  the  Turks,  towards 
real  or  suppossd  madmen.  A.  B. 

MAa>OK  O^lp   [oontofHibn,  ttrift:  Bam. 

MapAwi  Yat]  M«pp«y;  Alez.  Madvy,  Mapmv  [?]: 
Madon),  one  of  the  principal  dtiee  of  Oanaaa  be- 
fore the  conquest  Its  king  joined  Jabin  and  his 
confederates  in  thew  attempt  against  Joshua  at  the 
waters  of  Merom,  and  like  the  reet  was  killed  (Joeh. 
zL  1,  zil.  19).  No  later  nientwn  of  it  is  found, 
and  beyond  the  natural  biferenee  drawn  from  its 
oeeunwnoe  with  Haaor,  Shimron,  etc.,  that  it  was 
in  the  north  of  the  country,  we  liave  no  clew  to  He 
position.  Schwan  (90)  proposss  to  discover  Madoa 
at  Kefr  JfieiMJa,  a  rillag^  with  eztensive  ancient 
remains,  at  the  weitem  end  of  the  Plain  of  BuUeutf^ 


4  or  6  miles  N.  of  Sepphoris.    His  grounds  te 
m  are  of  the  slightest:  (a)  the  ftw- 


^.j  l<UntI<Ua^.i/u^ 


are  fcDAnad  by  the  Valfals— but  the  roots,  Ihoi^ 
rfmilar.  aas  leslly  distinot   (Sse  Gesraius,  3^s.  8M  a 


«.) 


^  Wat  the  Changs  of  m  into  teoma.  m*«*ma—*t 
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IMoi  tnuiupcMiUoD  of  letters  in  Aftbid,  mm!  {6)  • 
itatemoit  of  the  euiy  Jewish  tnveUtf  hap-Parchi 
(Asher*s  Benf.  of  Twlela,  430),  that  the  Arabs 
Uentify  Ke&r  Mondi  with  "Biidian,"  or,  ■■ 
Sohwan  wooU  read  it,  Uadon.  The  reader  may 
judge  for  himself  what  worth  there  is  in  these 
niggestions. 

In  the  LXX.  Tersioo  of  9  Sam.  izi.  90  the  He- 

brew  words  P*!^  ^7^  "^  •  bwd  of  stature,"  are 
iSDdeied  iu>hp  UaB^, '"  a  wmd  of  Madon.**  This 
may  refer  to  the  town  Madoo,  or  may  be  merely  an 
instanoe  of  the  habit  whieh  tliese  tianskton  had 
of  rendering  literaUy  in  Greek  lettess  Hebrew  words 
wliieh  they  did  not  understand.  Other  instanees 
viU  be  found  in  2  K.  li.  8,  is.  13,  xiL  9,  zr.  10, 
dbo.,  Ae.  O* 

MAB'LUS  (MaqAot;  [Vat  MiXirAotO  m- 
ehehu)y  for  Miamim  (1  Esdr.  ix.  96;  eompb  Ear. 

X.  95). 

*  MAO'ABAK.     [Magdala.] 

MAO'BISH  (0^^2)9   [a  goA^rmg,  Gee.]  : 

Ma7f/9(t;  [Vat.  Hay^ fimsi]  MtgbU).  A  proper 
name  in  Ear.  ii.«3(>,  but  whether  of  a  man  or  of  a 
pUoe  is  doubted  by  some;  it  is  probably  the  latter, 
as  all  the  names  from  Ear.  tt.  90  to  84,  exeept 
£3am  and  Harim,  are  namee  of  places.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  name  tooi,  which  appears  to  be  t^freeaiug** 
or  **  eoi^(caling,'*  seenu  better  suited  to  a  place 
than  a  man.  One  hundred  and  fifty-eiz  of  its 
inhabitants,  called  the  children  of  Magbish,  are 
included  in  the  genealogical  roll  of  £«r.  IL,  but 
have  foBsn  out  from  the  penllel  passage  in  Neh. 
fiL  Maopiash,  bowerer,  is  named  (Neh.  x.  90) 
as  one  of  thoee  who  sealed  to  the  ooTcnant,  where 
Anathoth  and  Nebo  (Nebai)  ako  appear  in  the 
midst  of  proper  names  of  men.  Why  in  theee  three 
eaess  tbo  names  of  the  places  are  given  insticari  of 
thoee  of  the  fomily,  or  house,  or  Sidividtta],  as  in 
the  case  of  aU  tlie  other  signaturee,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  for  certain,  though  many  reasons  might  be 
gneised.  From  the  position  of  Magiash  in  &  list 
In  Ear.  ii.,  neit  to  Bethel,  Ai,  and  Nebo»  and  bo- 
foie  Lod,  Hadid,  Ono,  and  Jericho,  it  would  seem 
to  be  in  the  tribe  of  Bouamin.  A.  &  H. 

MAGO^ALA  (MoToafiyo  in  M3S.  B,  D,  and 

Sinait.  —  A  being  defective  in  this  place;  but  Rec. 
Text,  McrxBaXd:  Syr.  Maywhm:  Vulg.  Magtdan). 

The  name  Magdala  does  not  really  exist  in  the 
Bible.  It  b  found  in  the  reoeiTed  Greek  text  and 
the  A.  V.  of  Matt  xt.  39  only ;  but  the  chief  MSS. 
and  Torsions  sxhibit  the  name  as  Magadan. 

into  the  limits  ^  of  Magadan  Christ  comes  by 
boat,  oter  the  lake  of  Genncearet,  after  his  miracle 
of  feeding  the  four  thousand  on  the  mountain  of  the 
eastern  side  (Blatt  xt.  39);  and  from  thence,  after 
a  short  encounter  with  the  Pharisece  and  Sad- 
dneeee,  He  returned  in  the  same  boat  to  the  oppo- 
site  shore.  In  the  present  text  of  the  parallel  nar- 
rative of  St.  Mark  (riii.  10)  we  And  the  «<  parts 
of  Dalmanutha,**  though  in  the  time  of  Ensebius 


a  It  is  sot  neetsiaxy  to  do  more  than  soentlon  the 
toypotlMrii  of  Brocardns,  who  IdentilM  Meywtan  and 
Dalmviatha  with  the  weU-knovn  eireuiar  pool  called 
PfaUla  (or,  aa  he  oalls  It,  Byala),  east  cf  BaniM,  which 
as  says  cho  Saracens  call  Me-Ban,  or  water  cf  Ban. 
Bee  Biocanlui,  Dun.  cap.  iH.) 

fr  T«a^uu  Thus  the  present  cf-Mvdtf— whether 
McDibal  with  Mcgadap  or  Magdato  or  not— is  sur- 
hir  tb«  dnf  d-Mtidd  (Wllse^  hmkk^  tt.  115^ 


MAGDALA 

and  Jsrome  the  twc  were  in  agrecmtnt,  bolk 
faigMagedan,  as  Mark  stiU  does  m  Codex  D.  Hi^ 
plue  it  (( round  Geraea **  {OmmaMieon^  sub  vnee) 
as  if  the  Maosd  or  Makxd  of  Maccabees;  but 
this  is  at  variance  with  the  requiiementa  of  the 
narrative,  which  iadieates  a  place  doee  to  the  wate^ 
and  on  ill  wostctn  side.  The  sams,  as  for  ss  dl»> 
tance  is  concerned,  may  be  eaid  of  Mcgiddo  —  in 
its  Greek  form,  Magedde,  or,  as  JoaephiM  qieOs  it, 
Magedo  —  whieh,  as  awdl-known  locality  of  Lmrar 
GaUlee,  might  not  unnaturally  suggest  itadf. 

Dahnanutha  vras  probably  at  or  near  Am  ot-Bo- 
fidtk^  about  a  mile  lielow  A-M^dd^  on  the  wealerB 
edge  of  the  kke  of  Genneaaret  £l-M^dei  it 
doubtless  the  repraentative  of  an  ancient  M%dol  or 
Magdala,  possibly  that  fixMo  whieh  St.  Mary  cuoml 
Hor  native  place  vras  possibly  not  for  distant  fiooi 
the  Magadan  of  our  Lord's  history,  and  wa  can 
only  sapposs  thai,  owing  to  the  fomiliar  lecuireuca 
of  the  vraid  M^alena,  the  leee  known  name  wan 
ahoori)ed  in  the  better,  and  Magdala  usurped  tba 
name,  and  poesibly  also  the  poeitiun  of  Magadan. 
At  any  rate  it  has  prevoited  any  seardi  being 
made  for  the  name,  which  may  v»y  poesibly  still 
be  discovered  in  the  country,  thoiigh  eo  struigdy 
superseded  in  the  records.' 

The  Magdala  which  conferred  her  name  on 
*»  Mary  the  Magdal-ene  **  (M.  4  UayBaXv'^h  <"m 
of  the  numerous  Migdok,  i.  e.  towers,  whieh  atood 
In  Palestine  —  such  as  the  Migi>al-kl,  or  tower 
of  God,  in  NaphtaH,  the  Migdal-oad  and  Migdal- 
XDAB  of  Judah  ^  vras  probably  the  place  of  that 
name  whidi  is  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
as  near  Tiberias  (Otho,  Lex,  Babb,  358;  Schwaca, 
199),  and  this  again  is  as  probably  the  modsn» 
d-M^del,  "a  miserable  Httle  MusUm  riU^** 
rather  more  than  an  hour,  or  about  three  mika,^ 
above  7W6artyeA,  lying  on  the  vratcr's  edge  at  tha 
southeest  comer  of  t&  pkin  of  Genncearet  (Rob. 
it  396,  897).  Professor  Stanley's  deeeriptaon 
seems  to  embrace  eveiy  point  vrorth  notice.  <*  Of 
all  the  numerous  towns  and  viBsges  in  wlial  must 
have  been  the  most  thickly  peopled  district  of  Psl- 
estine  one  only  remains.  A  ooUsction  of  a  few 
hovels  stands  at  the  eouthcast  comer  of  the  plain 
of  Genncearet,  its  name  hardly  altered  from  the 
ancient  Msgdak  or  Migdol,  so  called  probably  from 
a  watch-tower,  of  whidi  ruins  appear  to  remaiay 
that  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  plain.  Ttirough 
its  connection  with  her  whom  the  long  opinion  of 
the  church  identified  with  the  penitent  sinner,  tha 
name  of  that  ancient  tower  has  now  been  incorpo- 
rated into  all  the  langnagee  of  Europe.  A  krg* 
solitary  thom-tree  stands  beside  it  The  utuatkv 
othenrise  unmarked,  b  dignified  by  the  high  fima- 
stone  rock  which  overhangs  it  on  the  southwest, 
perforated  with  cavee;  recalling,  by  a  curious  though 
doubtless  unintentional  coincidence,  the  eoene  of 
Comggio*s  celebrated  picture.**  Theee  caves  an 
said  by  Sdiwars  (189)— though  on  no  dear  au- 
thority—  to  bear  the  name  of  Teliman,  i,  e.  Tal- 
■lanntha.    ^*A  ekar  stream  rushes  past  tha  rook 


«  Tlie  criflaal  iann  of  tl»e  name  may  have 
Mlgron ;  at  least  so  we  msy  Infer  from  the  LXX.  ve» 
sioi  of  M]gn».  which  k  Magedo  or  Miifdoo. 

d  The  BtatMncat  of  the  TUsBwd  k,  thai  a  pamaa 
pssrtnf  by  Msgrtak  could  hear  the  veice  cf  Ibc  eria 
In  TIbcrks.  At  three  miles  dManee  thk  voull 
not  be  impccrihic  in  P^cotfaM,  whci«  couimI  tm\^ki  ts 
a  dldeiice  fer  graitcr  then  In  tfak  ooontiy.  (fim  Bel 
tti.l7;8tuilqr,  &t  F. }  Ihamsea,  La«4l 


BiAGl>IEIi 

Ato  the  Mft,  ianiing  in  a  taogled  thidcflt  of  tiiorn 
And  wiUow  fipoin  •  deep  rmviiie  »l  the  beek  of  the 
pfaun  **  {8,  <f  P.  pp  382, 883).  Jerome,  although  he 
plajri  upno  the  nami  Magdaiene  —  **nete  voeatam 
Magdaioien,  id  eat  l\urritani,  ob  qof  liDguIaran 
fidei  ae  ardoria  ootutaotiam  "  — does  Dot  appear  to 
eoniiect  it  with  the  place  in  qneitioc.     By  tlie 

Jewa  the  word  MvTHQ  is  used  to  denote  aperaon 
who  platted  or  twisted  hair,  a  practice  theo  much 
fai  nse  amongst  womeo  of  loose  character.  A  oer- 
taia  **^  Miriam  Magdala  "  is  mentioned  bj  the  Tal- 
modiata,  who  is  probably  intended  Ibr  St.  Mary. 
(See  Otho,  Lex.  Babb.  *« Maria;''  and  Buztorf, 
Ln.  Tabu.  pp.  389, 1469.)  Magdalum  is  mentioned 
■a  between  Tiberias  and  Capernaum,  as  early  as  by 
WiUibald,  ▲.  o.  722;  since  that  time  it  is  occa- 
BOiiaUy  named  by  travellers,  amongst  others  Quares- 
miiia,  Eiuddado,  p.  8666;  Sir  K.  Guylfoide,  Pyigrf- 
wiage ;  Breydenbach,  p.  29;  Bonar,  Lnrnd  ofProm- 
ise,  pp.  433,  434,  and  648.  Buchanan  (dericcU 
Fwbmgk,  p.  375)  describes  well  the  striking  new 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  Uke  which  is  obtained 
from  el-M^'del.  A  ruined  site  called  Om  Moghdala 
b  pointed  out  at  about  2  hours  S.  of  Jeruaaleoi, 
apparentiy  N.  W.  of  Bethlehem  (Tobler,  3te  WamL 
p.  81).  H.  B.  U. 

MAG^DIEL  (bH^?99  [El  (God)  it  renown, 
Furit:  Bom.]  MoycM^.;  [Vat]  in  Cbron. 
Mc8ii|A;  Alex.  McroSiiiA,  [MavcliifA:]  MagdUl), 
One  of  the  <<  dukes  **  of  £dom,  desoeiided  fkom  Esau 
((Sen.  zzxvL  43;  1  Chr.  i.  64).  The  name  does 
not  yet  appear  to  have  been  met  with,  as  borne  by 
either  tribe  or  pbce. 

*  Fiiiit  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  the 
place  of  a  temple,  kientical  with  the  station  ad 
Dkmam  (Peutinger's  Tab.  9,  c),  seven  houn 
north  of  Aila  [Elath].  H. 

liA'GBD  (MW3,  in  both  MSS.:  Mageth), 
the  form  in  which  the  name  BIaked  i^pears  in 
the  A.  y.  oa  its  second  ooenirenoe  (1  Mace.  v.  36). 

*  The  form  Maged  aeems  to  have  no  support 
from  Qnek  MSS.  Our  transhttora  may  have  de- 
lived  it  from  the  (jenevan  version,  where  it  also 
ooenra  in  ver.  26.  A. 

MAGI  (A.  V.  "wiae  men:'*  11^704:  maffi). 
U  doea  not  fidl  within  the  aoope  of  thia  article  to 
enter  fliUy  into  the  hiatory  of  the  Magi  aa  an  order, 
and  of  the  rebtiou  in  which  they  atood  to  the 
leligion  of  Zoroaater.  Only  ao  frr  aa  they  come 
within  the  horizon  of  a  student  of  the  Bible,  and 
preaeot  pointa  of  contact  with  ita  history  and  lan- 
guage, have  they  any  claim  for  notice  iu  thia  place. 
Aa  might  be  expected,  wliere  two  forma  of  £utb 
and  national  life  run  00,  for  a  long  period,  aide  by 
aide,  each  maintaining  ita  diatinctneaa,  thoae  pointa 
He  separated  from  each  other  by  wide  intervale, 
and  it  ia  hard  to  treat  of  them  with  any  apparent 
esBtinuity.  What  haa  to  be  said  will  be  beat 
arranged  under  the  four  following  heada:  — 

«  la  the  Pehlvl  dlalesft  of  tbe  Zaod,  Mogb  «s  priaat 
(B/da,  Rettg,  Vet.  Ptn.  c.  81) ;  and  thia  la  oooneoted  by 
phlloiogtitB  with  the  Saoakzlt,  maiuu  (gnat),  it^^mK, 

and  ma^ue  (Oeaenioa,  $.  v.  I)Q ;  AnqoatU  dn  Fhtr- 
Mo'a  TUndavttta^  U.  665).  The  ootDddence  of  a  Sao- 
^orlt  mAya,  in  the  wnaa  of  u  fllnaion,  maglo,*'  ia  ra- 
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lairicabla  ;  bat  it  ia  probable  that  thia,  aa  well  as  the 
■alQioaa  Oraak  word,  ia  the  darivad,  rather  than  the'. 
ttgiaal   nManing  (oomp.  JBohhoff,  Terglnehmig  der\ 


I.  The  poaition  ooeupied  by  the  Magi  in  tUUi 
toiyoftheO.  T. 

II.  The  taanaition-atagea  in  the  hiatory  of  thi 
word  and  of  the  order  between  the  ckm  of  the  O. 
T.  and  the  time  of  the  N.  T.,  ao  frr  aa  they  aflbal 
the  latter. 

IU.  The  Magi  aa  they  appear  in  the  N.  T. 

lY.  The  later  traditfona  which  have  gathered 
round  the  Biagi  of  Matt  ii. 

I.  In  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T.  the  word 
oecura  but  twice,  and  then  only  incidentally.  In 
Jer.  xxxix.  8  and  13  we  meet,  among  the  Chaldflean 
officers  sent  by  Nebuchadneoar  to  Jerusalem,  one 

with  the  name  or  title  of  Bab-Mag  QZ^'^^I). 
This  word  is  interpreted,  after  the  analogy  of  Uab- 
shakeh  and  fiab-aaria,  aa  equivalent  to  chief  of  the 
Magi  (Ewald,  Pi-cpheten,  and  Uitzig,  in  foe.,  taking 
it  aa  the  title  of  Nergal-Shareaer),  and  we  thua  find 
both  the  name  and  the  order  occupying  a  conapio- 
uoua  place  under  the  government  of  the  ChaUsaoa. 
Many  queationa  of  aome  difficulty  are  auggeated  by 
thia  foci. 

Uiatorically  the  Magi  are  oonapicuoua  chiefly  as 
a  Peraianreligioua  eaate.  Herodotua  conneeta  them 
with  another  people  by  reckoning  them  among  the 
aix  tribea  of  the  Medea  (L  101).  They  appear  in 
hia  hiatory  of  Aatyagea  aa  interpreters  of  dreami 
(i.  120),  the  name  having  apparently  loat  ita  ethno- 
fogical  and  acquired  a  caste  aignificaiice.  But  in 
Jeremiah  they  appear  at  a  atill  earlier  period  among 
the  retinue  of  the  ChaldsBan  king.  The  very  word 
Rab-Mag  (if  the  received  etymofogy  of  Magi  be  cor- 
rect) preaenta  a  hybrid  formation.  The  first  aylL^ 
ble  ia  unquestfonably  Semitic,  the  bat  ia  all  but  un- 
queationably  Aryan.a  The' problem  thua  preaented 
admits  of  two  aolutiona:  (1.)  If  we  believe  the 
Chaldieana  to  have  been  a  Hamitic  people,  cfoealy 
connected  with  the  Babykxiiaija  [Chaldjluis], 
we  muat  then  auppoae  that  the  ooloaaal  achemea  of 
greatneaa  wliich  ahowed  themaelvea  in  Nebuchad- 
nessar*a  oonqueata  led  him  to  gather  round  him 
the  wiae  men  and  religioua  teachers  of  the  nations 
which  he  aubdued,  ai^  that  thua  the  aacred  tribe 
of  the  Medea  roae  under  hia  rule  to  fovor  and 
power.  Hia  treatment  of  thoae  who  bore  a  like 
character  among  the  Jewa  (Dan.  i.  4)  makes  thia 
hypotheaia  a  natural  one;  and  the  alliance  which 
exiatcd  between  the  Medea  and  the  ChaldsBana  ai 
the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  oU  Aaayrian 
empire  would  account  for  the  intermixture  of  relig- 
ioua  ayatema  befonging  to  two  diflerent  racaa. 
(2.)  If;  on  the  other  hand,  with  Renan  {Hittmra 
(kg  Langwe  Semitiquee^  pp.  66,  67),  following 
Laaaen  and  Bitter,  we  look  on  the  Chaldieana  aa 
themaelvea  beknging  to  the  Aryan  fomily,  and  poa- 
aeaaing  strong  affinitiea  with  the  Medea,  there  ia 
even  leaa  difficulty  in  explaining  the  preaence  among 
the  one  people  of  the  religioua  teachera  of  the 
other.  It  ia  likely  enough,  in  either  caae,  that  the 
aimpler  Median  religion  which  the  Magi  brought 
wuh  them,  eorreaponding  more  or  leaa  ckiaely  to 

SpraekmyuA  Kaltaehmidt,  p.  281).  Qyde  (f.  e.)  notloaa 
anothw  etymology,  givvi  by  Arabian  aathon,  which 
makea  the  word>Mcropt-aarad  {panU  auribiu),  hot 
r^ieota  it  Pridaaux,  <m  the  other  hand  (Oanfuctum, 
ooder  a.  0.  622),  aocapta  it,  and  aerioualy  conoeeti  It 
with  the  atory  of  the  Paaodo-Smardii  wfco  had  loat  hll 
•an  in  Herod,  ill.  69.  Spanhaim  {Dub.  StNuif .  xviU.) 
«peaka  frvorahly,  tliOQgh  not  daei8iv<4y  of  a  Bebiew 
•lyoMikigy. 
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Iht  lUUi  of  Um  ZndavMU,  lort  mmim  meMim  of 
lU  original  purity  through  this  contaot  with  tho 
itfker  fupentitioos  oC  the  old  Babykmian  popub- 
Ikm.  From  this  time  ouward  it  it  notiMeble  that 
the  namei  both  of  the  Magi  and  Chaiirana  aie 
identified  with  the  aitrology,  dlTination,  intarprata- 
tka  of  draama,  which  had  impnned  themaeivei  on 
the  prophet!  of  Urael  aa  the  meet  ohancteriatio 
Isatuiea  of  the  old  Babel-religion  (la.  iUt.  S^xlriL 
18).  The  Magi  took  their  {SMea  among  *«the  aa- 
trologfca  and  itar-f^aieri  and  montUj  pi«ignoatie»- 


It  is  with  such  men  that  we  haTO  to  think  of 
Daniel  and  hia  fellow-ezilee  aa  aMoeiated.  They 
an  deMaribed  aa  '«ten  timee  wiser  than  all  the 
magiciana  (LXX.  fjidyovs)  and  astrologers  "  (Dan. 
L20).  Daniel  himsdf  so  fiursympathiaes  with  the 
wdsr  into  whidi  he  is  thus,  as  it  were,  enrolled, 
aa  to  intsroede  for  them  when  Nriniehadnenr 
gives  the  order  for  their  death  (Dan.  U.  94),  and 
aeeepta  an  office  which,  as  making  him  *«master 
•f  the  magicians,  •  astrokigers,  ChaMsana,  sooth- 
sayws"  (Dan.  t.  11),  was  probably  identical  with 
that  of  the  Bab-Mag  who  firrt  came  before  us. 
May  we  conjecture  that  he  found  in  the  belief 
which  the  Magi  had  brought  with  them  some  ele^ 
ments  of  the  truth  that  had  been  revealed  to  his 
fothers,  and  that  the  way  was  thus  prepared  for 
the  Strang  sympathy  which  showed  itself  in  a 
hnndred  ways  when  the  purest  Aryan  and  the 
purest  Semitic  fiuths  were  broudit  free  to  face  with 
caeh  other  (Dan.  ri.  8,  18,  96;  Ear.  L  1-4;  la.  zfiv. 
98),  agreeing  as  they  did  in  their  hatred  of  idoktiy 
and  in  their  aclmowledgment  of  the  "God  of 
Heaven"? 

The  name  of  the  Biagi  doee  not  meet  na  fai  the 
Biblical  aooonnt  of  the  Medo-Peruan  kings.  If, 
however,  we  identify  the  Artaierzes  who  stops  the 
boiUing  of  the  Temple  (Ear.  iv.  17>9S)  with  the 
Fkfiidc^meidis  of  Herodotus  [Axtaxxkxks]  aad 
the  (jomates  of  the  Behiatun  inscription,  we  may 
see  here  ako  another  pointof  contact.  The  Magian 
attempt  to  resassri  Median  supremacy,  and  wiUi  it 
probably  a  corrupted  Chaldaiaed  form  of  Magian- 
ism,  in  phwe  of  the  parer  foith  in  Ormuad  of  which 
Qyius  had  been  the  propagator,^  would  naturally 
be  accompanied  by  antagonism  to  the  people  whom 
the  Persiane  bad  protected  and  supported.  The 
immediate  renewal  of  the  suspended  work  on  the 
triumph  of  Dariua  (Ear.  iv.  94,  v.  1,  9,  vi  7, 8) 
folk  in,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  with  this  hypoth- 
aris.    The  story  of  the  actual  massacre  of  the 


b  Gomp.ar  Haniy  Rawlinsoo^s  timnilatton  cf  the 
Rehietim  Inaeriptioo  :  ^  The  xitM  which  Qomales'tbe 
Usclan  had  introduced  I  prohibited.  1  rwtored  to  the 
ilatB  the  chants,  and  the  wofthlp,  and  to  those  fomiUai 
which  Oomates  the  MachMi  had  deprived  of  them  " 
Jtmmtd  of  Asmtk  8oe.,  voL  x.,  and  fiJakaeley'S  Ht- 
siieciu,  XzeuiB.  en  ili.  74>. 

«  The  ephiion  that  Soroaster  (otherwise  Bndueeht, 
or  Earathnut)  and  his  worl^  belonged  to  the  6th  een- 
tniy  a.  o.  rents  chiefly  on  the  mention  in  his  lifo  and 
In  the  Bendaveeta  of  a  king  Gostup,  who  has  been 
UentUed  with  HyitaspM,  the  fother  ef  Darius  (^yde, 
s.  94 ;  Da  Perron,  Zendarestmy  I.  29).  On  the  other 
land,  the  name  of  Zoraaseer  doee  not  appear  In  any  of 
Ae  noBianental  cr  hlstorkal  notkes  of  Darius ;  and 
^Mtria,  rather  than  Persia,  appears  as  the  eoene  of  his 
libosa.  TheMigi,atan7vate,^»pearasadlstlnet  er> 
Isr,  and  with  a  definite  foith,  before  thie  tiaM ;  and  his 
lnsslsthmtrthem,lf 
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M^;i  throi^ghottt  the  dominione  of  Daiioai  aad  if 
the  commemorative  Mi^phonia  (Herod,  ixi.  79^ 
with  whatever  eiaggerationa  it  may  be  mixed  up 
indicatca  in  like  manner  the  trivmpih  of  the  Zov»- 
astrian  system.  If  we  accept  the  traditional  data 
of  Zoroaster  aa  a  oontemnorary  of  Dariua,  we  maj 
see  in  the  changea which  he eflfeeted  arevivalof  tha 
older  system. «  It  is  at  any  rate  striking  that  thn 
word  Maffi  does  not  appear  in  the  Zendavesta,  the 
priests  bebg  there  described  aa  Atharra  (Gnardiani 
of  the  Fire),  and  that  there  are  multiplied  pro- 
hibitions in  it  of  all  forms  of  the  magie  whieh,  ia 
the  West,  and  possibly  in  the  East  alao,  took  ita 
name  ftom  them,  and  with  whieh,  it  woaU  appear 
they  had  abeady  become  tainted.  All  anch 
auguries,  necromancy,  and  the  like,  are  looked 
aa  evil,  and  emanating  fiom  Ahriman,  and  an 
aned  by  the  hero-king  Feridonn  with  the  moat 
sistent  hostility  (Du  Pemm,  Zemdawetta^  vnL  L 
part  9,  pp.  968,  494). 

The  name,  however,  kept  its  gmmd,  and  with  it 
probably  the  order  to  which  it  was  attached.  Under 
Xerxes,  the  Mi^  occupy  a  poeitkm  which  indicatf 
that  they  had  recovered  ftom  their  temporary  d»- 
pression.  They  are  eonaulted  by  him  aa  aoothaayers 
(Herod.  viL  19),  and  aro  aa  faiflacntial  aa  thej  had 
been  in  the  eourt  of  Astyages.  They  praeeribe  thn 
strange  and  terrible  saoiiices  at  the  Stiymon  and 
the  Nine  Ways  (Herod,  vii.  114).  They  were  said 
to  have  wged  the  destruction  of  the  temples  of 
Greece  (Oc  J)e  Ugg.  ii.  10).  l^acee  of  their  in« 
fluenoe  may  psrfaapa  be  seen  in  the  regard  paid  by 
Mardonius  to  the  oracles  of  the  Grnk  god  thai 
ofibred  the  neaieat  analogue  to  their  own  Mlthraa 
(Herod,  viii.  134),  and  in  the  Hke  reverence  whick 
had  preriously  been  shown  by  the  Mtdiam  Datsi 
towards  the  isknd  of  Ddoe  (Herod.  vL  97).  Tktj 
come  before  the  Greeks  aa  the  repicssntativea  of  tba 
religion  of  the  Persiane.  Ko  sacrificea  may  be 
oflbred  unices  one  of  their  order  b  preeent  cfasni- 
ing  the  pieecribed  prayers,  aa  in  the  ritual  of  the 
ZendaveeU  (Herod,  i.  132).  No  great  change  ia 
traceable  in  their  poaition  during  tSb  decline  of  thn 
Penian  monarchy.  The  poaition  of  Judaa  as  n 
Persian  province  must  have  kept  up  some  niiaaiiia 
of  contact  between  the  two  rdigious  systems.  Tha 
histories  of  Esther  and  Neheimah  point  to  the  in- 
flncoce  which  might  be  cxerdsed  by  membcn  cf 
the  sulgect^rsce.  It  might  weU  be  that  the  refi^ 
ioua  mLida  of  the  two  nationa  would  lean  In 
respect  each  other,  and  thai  eome  meesnre  of  tha 
prqihetie  hopes  of  Israel  might  nungie  with  the 
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BBUsthave  besn  ttait  of  the 

Ibnadar  of  a  lystsai. 

to  hardly  mors  than  an  attempt  to 

fUettaig  tmditiens  ttet  cluster  round  the 

to  give  seme  digiee  of  hlstarieal  eredSbHtty  to 

gnmp.    Most  ef  tfaeae  UradiMoas  lie  onlside  the 

of  our  present  Inqutay,  but  one  or  two 

horkoa  of  Btbtteal  l^end,  if  not  of  Biblkal  hMs^r- 

Unable  to  aeeount  tor  the  truth  they  reeegnfaed  in  his 

system,  oxeopt  on  the  hypotherie  that  it  had 

rived  fttn  the  Mth  of 

Be*m  writen  have  asea  la  bte  thedHlple  ef  eaa  ef 

the  praphete  ef  Hm  0.  T.    The  leper  eehud, 

dpleof  isns  —  theee  (wild  as  It  may  sound) 
each  in  hto  turn,  been  WrntHiwd  with  the  Be 
BBge.    Hto  name  will  most  us  again  in  conasetfoi 
the  Magi  of  the  N.  T.     (Syde,  L  c  MAsnx* 
a.aaM88: 
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Mlief  of  the  Magi.  A»  an  order  they  papetuafted 
thonKlvea  under  the  Parthian  kings.  The  name 
roae  to  fresh  honor  onder  the  Sananidn.  The 
daerifleation  which  was  ascribed  to  Zoroaster  was 
neognized  as  the  basis  of  a  hierarehical  system, 
alter  other  and  lower  elements  had  mingled  with 
the  earlier  Dualism,  and  might  be  traced  even  in 
the  religion  and  wordiip  of  the  Paniees.  Accord- 
ing to  this  arrangement  the  Magi  were  divided  — 
by  a  elassifieation  wliich  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons — into  disciples 
(Haiteds),  teachers  (Mobedso),  and  the  more  per- 
fect teachers  of  a  higher  wisdom  (Destur  Mobeds). 
TUa,  too,  will  connect  itself  with  a  tradition  farther 
en  (Hyde,  c.  S8;  Du  Perron,  ZendavettOf  ii.  M5). 
n.  In  the  mean  time  the  word  was  acquiring  a 
new  and  wider  sitiniflcation.  It  presented  itself  to 
the  Greeks  as  connected  with  a  foreign  system  of 
Avinstion,  and  the  religion  of  a  foe  whom  they  had 
conquered,  and  it  soon  became  a  by-word  for  the 
worst  form  of  imposture.  The  rapid  growth  of 
this  feeling  Is  trsceable  perhaps  in  the  meanings 
sttached  to  the  word  by  the  two  great  tragedians. 
In  .Aschylus  (Pence,  391)  it  retains  its  old  sig- 
nificance as  denoting  simply  a  tribe.  In  Sophocles 
{(kd.  Tyr.  887)  it  appears  among  the  epithets 
of  reproach  which  the  king  heaps  upon  Teiresias. 
The  feet)  however,  that  the  religion  with  which 
the  word  was  associated  still  maintained  its  ground 
as  the  feith  of  a  great  nation,  kept  it  ftom  falling 
into  uUer  disrepute,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
how  at  one  time  the  good,  and  at  another  the  bad, 
side  of  the  word  is  uppermost  Thus  iheuayfia 
of  Zoroaster  is  spoken  of  with  respect  by  I%ito  as 
a  BfAr  Bfpairfla,  forming  the  groundwork  of  an 
■dneation  wbieh  he  praises  as  &r  better  than  that 
of  the  Athenians  {Aleib.  1.  p.  192  a).  Xenophon, 
in  like  manner,  idealizes  the  character  and  Amo- 
tions of  the  order  (Cyrcp.  iv.  5,  §  16;  6,  §  6). 
Both  meanings  appear  in  the  lata-  lexicographers. 
The  word  Magos  is  equivalent  to  Ajrar^wy  koI 
pa^fUUctvHis,  but  it  is  also  used  for  the  Bfoatfi^s 
Kol  9f6?u)yos  irol  Upt^t  (Hesych.).  The  Magi  as 
an  order  are  ol  ^opik  Tltpa-tus  ^ikSaoipoi  «ral 
At\6Btoi  (Suid. ).  liie  word  thus  passed  into  the 
bands  of  the  LXX.,  and  fix>m  them  into  those  of 
the  writers  of  the  N.  T.,  oscillating  between  the 
two  meanings,  capable  of  being  lued  in  either. 
Tke  rekitlons  which  had  existed  between  the  Jews 
and  Persians  would  periii^s  tend  to  give  a  promi- 
DSnoe  to  the  mors  fevorable  associations  in  their 
ose  of  it.  In  Daniel  (i.  20,  ii.  2,  10,  27,  v.  11)  it 
is  used,  as  has  been  noticed,  for  the  priestly  diviners 
with  whom  the  prophet  was  associated.  Philo,  in 
like  manner  (Qiiod  omnis  prolnu  Uber,  p.  792), 
mentions  the  Magi  with  warm  praise,  as  men  who 
gave  themseh'ca  to  the  study  of  nature  and  the 
eontemplation  of  the  Divine  perfections,  worthy  of 
being  the  counsellors  of  kings.  It  was  perht^ 
ftattoral  that  this  aspect  of  the  word  should  oom- 
Qiend  itself  to  the  theosophic  Jew  of  Alexandria 
There  were,  however,  other  influences  at  work  tend- 
ing to  drag  it  down.  The  swarms  of  impostors 
llMt  were  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  ot  the 
Roman  empire,  known  as  "Chaldaoi,"  *«Mathe- 
dQatiH,**  and  the  like,  bore  this  name  also.  Their 
«ti  were  **  artes  magiesB."    Though  phikMophen 


•  The  worA  "  Mobed,**  a  cootraetlon  of  the  IhUar 
Magovad,  is  appAmatiy  Idantleal  with  that  which 
hi  Omsk  aa  lot^. 


»  •  Iwlsad  el  »sotDTCr,>*  Aeta  slil.  6>  8  (A.  T.), 
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and  men  of  letters  might  recognize  the  better  mean- 
ing of  which  the  word  was  capable  (Cie.  De  tHtm 
1. 23,  41),  yet  in  the  language  of  public  documonti 
and  of  historians,  they  were  treated  as  a  class  at 
once  hateful  and  contemptible  (Tacit  Ann.  i.  32, 
ii.  27,  xii.  22,  "xii.  69),  and  as  such  were  the  victims 
of  repeated  edicts  of  banishment 

III.  We  need  not  wonder,  accordingly,  to  find 
that  this  is  the  predommant  meaning  of  the  word 
as  it  appears  in  the  N.  T.  The  noun  and  the 
verb  derived  from  it  {fiaytia  and  fiaytM  are  uatd 
by  St  Luke  in  describing  the  impostor,  who  b 
thsrefoTB  known  distinctively  as  Simon  Msgus  (Acts 
viii.  9).  Another  of  the  same  class  (Bar-Jesus)  is 
described  (Acts  xiii.  8)  as  having,  in  his  cognomen 
Elymas,  a  title  which  was  equivalent  to  Magus.* 

In  one  memorable  instance,  however,  the  word 
retains  (probably,  at  least)  its  better  meaning.  In 
the  (3oepel  of  St  Matthew,  written  (according  tc 
the  general  belief  of  early  Christian  writers)  foe 
the  Hebrew  CSiristians  of  Palestine,  we  find  it,  not 
aa  embodying  the  contempt  which  the  frauds  of 
impostors  had  brought  upon  it  through  the  wholt 
Roman  empire,  but  in  the  sense  which  it  IumI  had, 
of  old,  as  asswciated  with  a  religion  which  thby 
respected,  and  an  onler  of  which  one  of  their  own 
prophets  had  been  the  head.  In  spite  of  Patristic 
authorities  on  the  other  side,  asserting  the  Mii^oi 
&irb  i.¥aTo\ti¥  of  Matt.  ii.  1  to  have  been  sorcerers 
whose  mysterious  knowledge  came  from  below,  not 
from  at)0ve,  and  who  were  thus  translated  out  of 
darkness  into  light  (Just  Martyr,  Chrysostom, 
Theophylact,  in  Spanheim,  Dab.  Evnnjg,  xix.  ; 
Lightfoot,  tior.  ffrb,  in  Matt,  ii.),  we  are  justified, 
not  less  by  the  consensus  of  later  interpreters  (in^ 
eluding  even  Maldonatus)  than  by  the  general  tenoi 
of  St.  Matthew's  narrative,  in  seeing  in  them  men 
such  as  those  that  were  in  the  minds  of  the  LXX. 
transbtors  of  Daniel,  and  those  described  by  Philb 
—  at  once  astronomers  and  astrologers,  but  not 
mingling  any  conscious  fraud  with  their  eflbrts 
after  a  higher  knowledge.  Hie  vagueness  of  the 
description  leaves  their  country  undefined;  an- 1 
implies  that  probably  the  Evangelist  himself  had 
no  certain  information.  The  same  phrase  ia  used 
as  in  panages  where  the  express  object  is  to-  include 
a  wide  range  of  country  (comp.  itwh  ii^axoAfir, 
Matt  vUi.  11,  xxiv.  27;  Luke  xiii.  29).  Probably 
the  region  chiefly  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Pales- 
tine Jew  would  be  the  tract  of  country  stretching 
eastward  ftt)m  the  Jordan  to  the  Eaphrates,  the 
land  of  "the  children  of  the  East"  in  the  eariy 
period  of  the  history  of  the  O.  T.  ((}en.  xxix.  1; 
Judg.  vi.  8,  vii.  12,  viii.  10).  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  bmguage  of  the  0.  T., 
and  therefore  probably  that  of  St  Matthew,  in- 
duded  under  this  name  oountriea  tiiat  lay  oonsld- 
erably  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  east  of  Pales- 
tine. Balaam  came  from  **  the  roountiUns  of  the 
east,**  f.  e.  from  Pethor  on  the  Euphrates  (Num. 
xxiii.  7,  xxU.  6).  Abraham  (or  C}T0S?)  is  the 
righteous  man  raised  up  "  from  the  east "  (Is.  sit 
2).  The  Persian  conqueror  ia  called  "  from  the 
east,  from  a  fer  oountry  "  (la  xln.  IX). 

We  eannoi  wonder  that  there  should  have  bean 
very  varying  interprstations-  given  of  wonlt  that 

furyof  sDOUld  be  lendereil  Magbn  ;  for  it  Is  the  man^ 
professional  title,  like  Wymas,  and  implies  notiifai| 
epprobrlons.  This  Bar-Jeans  is  stigmatiBsd  aa  an  Iss 
yostor  In  bitflf  sailed  f^iafelse  prophet'*  Uk 
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■Ilowed  to  wide  a  field  for  ooi\jeetiira.  Some  of 
Ihen  are,  for  various  reuont,  worth  noticing.  (1.) 
Tlie  feeling  of  Bome  early  writert  that  the  coming 
of  the  wise  men  was  the  ftiUUlment  of  the  prophecy 
which  spoke  of  the  gifts  of  the  men  of  Sheba  and 
Seba  (Ps.  Ixxii.  10, 16;  comp.  Is.  Ix.  6)  led  them 
to  fix  on  Arabia  as  the  country  of  the  Msgi  (Just 
Martyr,  Tertullian,  Epiphanius,  Cyprian,  in  Span- 
beim,  Jhtb.  Evang.  L  c.),'  and  they  have  been 
foUowed  by  Barouius,  Maldonatus,  Grotius,  and 
Ughtfoot.  (3.)  Othets  liave  coi^)ectured  Merapo- 
tamia  as  the  great  seat  of  Chaldaan  astrology 
(Origcn,  Bom,  m  MaUL  vi.  and  rii.),  or  Kg)'pt  as 
the  country  in  which  magic  was  most  prevalent 
(Meyer,  ad  loc,),  (3.)  The  historical  associations 
if  the  word  led  othen  sgain«  with  greater  ptoba- 
Ulity,  to  fix  on  Persia,  and  to  see  in  these  Magi 
members  of  the  priestly  order,  to  which  the  name 
U  right  belonged  (Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  Cal- 
trill,  Olshausen),  while  Hyde  {ReL  Pen.  L  c.)  sug- 
fesie  Parthia,  as  being  at  that  time  the  conspicuous 
eMtem  monarchy  in  which  the  Magi  were  leoog- 
niaed  and  honorwl. 

It  is  perhaps  a  l^itimate  infers  »e  from  the 
narrative  of  Matt.  ii.  that  in  these  Magi  we  may 
noognize,  as  the  Church  has  done  fitmi  a  very  early 
perioid,  the  fint  Gentile  worshippers  of  the  Christ. 
The  name,  by  itself,  indeed,  applied  as  it  is  in  Acts 
xiii.  8,  to  a  Jewiah  fiilse  prophet,  would  hardly 
prove  this;  but  the  distinctive  epithet  **from  the 
east "  was  probably  intended  to  mark  them  out  as 
di£krent  in  character  and  raoe  from  the  WMtem 
Magi,  Jews,  and  others,  who  swarmed  over  the 
Boman  empire.  So,  when  they  come  to  Jerusalem 
it  is  to  ask  not  after  "  our  king  *'  or  "  the  king  of 
Israel,*'  but,  as  the  men  of  another  race  might  do, 
after  "  the  king  of  the  Jews."  The  language  of 
the  0.  T.  prophets  and  the  traditional  interpreta- 
tiott  of  it  are  apparently  new  things  to  them. 

The  narrative  of  Matt  ii.  supplies  us  with  an 
outline  which  we  may  legitimately  endeavor  to  fill 
up,  as  fer  as  our  knowledge  enables  us,  with  infer- 
onee  and  illustration. 

Some  time  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  ^  there  ap- 
peared among  the  strangers  who  visited  Jerusalem 
these  men  from  the  far  iiiast  They  were  not  idol* 
aters.  Their  form  of  worship  was  looked  upon  by 
the  Jews  with  greater  tolerance  and  sympathy  than 
that  of  any  other  Gentiles  (comp.  Wisd.  xiii.  6,  7). 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  country,  their  name 
indicates  that  they  would  be  watchers  of  the  stars, 
seeking  to  read  in  them  the  destinies  of  nations. 
They  say  that  they  have  seen  a  star  in  which  they 
recognize  such  a  prognostic.  They  are  sure  that 
one  is  bom  King  of  the  Jews,  and  they  come  to 
pay  their  homage.  It  may  have  been  simply  that 
the  quarter  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  star  ap- 
peared indicated  the  direction  of  JudsBa.  It  may 
have  been  that  some  form  of  the  prophecy  of  Ba- 
laam that  a  *«star  should  rise  out  of  Jacob" 

a  This  la  adopted  by  most  Romish  Interpreters,  and 
Is  all  but  authoritatively  reoogniasd  In  the  serricss  of 
the  lAtin  ChurBh.  Through  the  whole  Octave  of  the 
Bplphany  the  ever-recurring  antlf^on  Is,  **  Reges 
fharsis  et  Insuln  mnnera  offerrat  Alleluia,  Alleluia. 
Rflgw  Arabum  et  Saba  dooa  addooant  Alleluia,  AUe- 
[ula."  —  Brev.  Rom.  in  ^[tipk, 

t  The  diKordaot  views  of  eemmenlaton  and  bar- 
BBMiitti  indicate  the  abaenee  of  any  Imatworthy  data. 
As  time  of  tlieir  arrival  at  Bethleham  has  besn  fixed 
!gi  eaoii  eaat  on  grounds  so  atlsriy  Insnfllclent,  ttiat  It 
ikeUWtoexaailiistheat.    (1.)  As  In  the  Ch 
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(Num.  xziv.  17)  had  leaebed  thm,  aither  thuoogk 
the  Jews  of  the  DispersioB,  or  throogh  traditiosis 
running  parallel  with  the  O.  T.,  and  tlwl  thia  kd 
them  to  recognise  ita  ftilfiUment  (Origen,  c  CtU. 
i.;  Horn,  m  JVum.  xiiL;  but  the  hypotbesis  is 
neither  neeeasary  nor  satisfeetory;  comp.  EUicoU, 
Bukean  LecturtA,  p.  77 ).  It  may  have  been,  lastly, 
that  the  traditional  predictions  ascribed  to  thif 
own  prophet  Zoroaster,  leading  them  to  opeet 
a  suooessioa  of  three  deliversra,  two  working  as 
prophets  to  relbnn  the  world  and  raiae  up  a  king- 
dom (Tavemier,  TrattU,  iv.  8),  the  third  (Zoakidi), 
the  greatest  of  the  three,  coming  to  be  the  head  of 
the  kingdom,  to  conquer  Ahriman  and  to  raise  tba 
dead  (Du  Perron,  Zendav.  i.  8,  p.  46;  Hyde,  e.  31) 
EUicott,  Bviiean  Ltd  1.  e.),  and  in  stnnge  fan- 
tastic ways  oonneettug  these  redeemers  with  tha 
seed  of  Abraham  (Tavemier,  L  c ;  and  D'Ucrbelot, 
Biblioth.  OrieHL  a.  v.  »Zerdascht*'),  had  roused 
their  minds  to  an  attitude  of  expectancy,  and  tliai 
their  contact  with  a  people  cherishing  like  hopes  on 
stronger  grounds,  may  have  prepared  them  to  sea 
in  a  king  of  the  Jews,  the  Oshanderbegha  {Bomo 
MwkU^  Hyde,  t  c),  or  the  Zosioeh  whom  thej 
expected.  In  any  case  they  shared  the  **  vetna  et 
constans  opinio  "  which  had  spread  itself  over  the 
whole  East,  that  the  Jews,  as  a  people,  crushed  and 
broken  as  they  were,  were  yet  destined  once  again 
to  give  a  ruler  to  the  nations.  It  is  not  nnlflkely 
that  they  appeared,  occupying  the  poeition  of  Destnp> 
Mobeds  in  the  later  Zoroastrian  hierarchy,  as  the 
representatives  of  many  others  who  shared  the 
feeling.  They  came,  at  any  rate,  to  pay 
homage  to  the  king  whoee  birth  was  thus  indicated, 
and  with  the  gold  and  frankincense  and  mynb, 
which  were  the  customary  gifts  of  subject  natioQa 
(comp.  Gen.  xliu.  11;  Ps.  hcxii.  16;  1  K.  x.  8, 10; 
a  Chr.  ix.  34;  Cant  iii.  6,  iv.  14).  The  arrival  of 
such  a  company,  bound  on  so  strange  an  enand, 
in  the  last  yean  of  the  tyrannous  aind  distrustibi 
Herod,  could  hardly  fall  to  attract  notice  and  excite 
a  people,  among  whom  Messianic  expectatimia  had 
already  b^^n  to  show  themselves  (Luke  ii.  S5, 38). 
**  Herod  was  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him." 
The  Sanhedrim  was  convened,  and  the  question 
where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bora  was  fotmaDy 
placed  before  them.  It  was  in  aecordance  with  the 
subtle,  fox-like  character  of  the  king  that  he  should 
pretend  to  share  the  expectations  of  the  people  in 
order  that  he  might  find  in  what  direction  they 
pointed,  and  then  take  whatever  steps  were  neeea- 
sary to  crush  them  [comp.  Hkrod].  The  answer 
given,  based  upon  the  traditional  interpietation  of 
Mic.  V.  3,  that  Bethlehem  was  to  be  the  birthpkoe 
of  the  Christ,  determined  the  king*s  plana.  He 
had  found  out  the  locality.  It  remained  to  deter- 
mine the  time:  with  what  was  probably  a  teal 
belief  in  astrology,  he  inquired  of  them  diligently, 
when  they  had  first  seen  the  star.  If  he  assumed 
that  that  was  contemporaneous  with  the  birth,  he 


Calsadar,  on  the  twelfth  day  after  the  nativity  (Baio- 
ni  IS,  Ann.  1.  9).  (2.)  At  some  time  towerds  the  eloss 
of  the  forty  days  before  the  PuriHeatloQ  (Spaahem 
and  Stolberg).  (8.)  Vour  months  later  (Graswell),  on 
the  hypothesis  that  they  saw  the  star  at  the  natMty, 
and  then  started  on  a  journey  which  would  take  ttiat 
time.  Or  (4)  as  an  Inferenee  ftem  Matt  II.  16,  at  sons 
time  tai  the  seeondysar  after  the  birth  efGhrlrt(eemp 
Bpanhelm,  Dub.  B^mng.  I.  c).  On  the  sttsuipt  In  M 
a  duonologleal  datum  In  the  star  Itself;  eomf 
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MNdd  noi  be  fiff  wrong.  The  Iklagl  Meonlingly 
ira  Moft  on  to  Bethlehem,  u  if  thej  were  but  Uie 
Ibnnmxifln  of  the  king's  own  honu^e.  As  they 
journeyed  they  egun  saw  the  star,  which  for  a 
time,  it  would  seem,  tliey  had  lost  sight  of,  and  it 
guided  them  on  thehr  way.  [Oomp.  Stab  in  thb 
East  lor  thia  and  all  other  questions  connected 
with  its  appeanmce.]  Tiie  pressure  of  the  erowds, 
whieh  a  fortnight,  or  four  months,  or  well-nigh 
two  years  before,  had  driven  Mary  and  Joseph  to 
the  mde  stable  of  the  caravanserai  of  Bethlehem, 
had  apparently  abated,  and  the  Magi  eotsring 
"the  bouse"  (Matt  u.  11)  feU  down  and  paid 
thear  homage  and  ofiered  thttr  gifts.  Once  more 
thsy  receive  guidance  through  Uie  channel  whieh 
th^  work  and  their  studies  had  made  fiuniliar  to 
them.  From  first  to  last,  in  Media,  in  Babylon, 
in  Persia,  the  Magi  had  been  fitmous  as  the  inter- 
preten  of  dreams.  That  which  they  received  now 
need  not  have  involved  a  disckwure  of  the  plans  of 
Herod  to  them.  It  was  enough  that  it  directed 
them  to  **  return  to  their  own  country  another 
Wfty."  With  this  their  hUtory,  so  &r  as  the  N.  T. 
earries  us,  comes  to  an  end. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  part  of  the 
Gospel  narrative  lias  had  to  bear  tlie  brunt  of  the 
atlsidcs  of  a  hostile  criticism.  The  oroisrion  of  all 
mention  of  the  Magi  in  a  gospel  which  eoters  ao 
fhUy  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  infimey  of 
Christ  as  that  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  diflkuHy  of  har- 
moiuzing  this  incklent  with  those  which  he  nairates, 
have  been  urged  as  at  least  throwing  suspicion  on 
what  St.  MaUhew  aknie  has  recorded.  The  ad- 
voaate  of  a  **  mythical  theory"  sees  in  this  almost 
the  strongest  confirmation  of  it  (Stnmss,  Lebtn 
Juu,  i.  p.  272).  t*lliere  must  be  prodigies 
gathering  round  the  cradle  of  the  infiuit  Christ. 
Other  heroes  and  kings  had  had  their  stars,  and  so 
must  he.  He  must  receive  in  his  childhood  the 
homage  of  the  representatives  of  other  races  and 
sreeda.  llie  Cute  recorded  lie  outside  the  range  of 
hiitery,  and  are  not  mentk»oed  liy  any  contemporary 
historian.**  The  answm  to  theee  objections  may 
be  briefly  stated.  (1.)  Assuming  the  central  hot 
ef  the  eariy  chapters  of  St  Matthew,  no  objection 
lies  against  any  of  its  accessories  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  wonderful  and  improbable.  It  would 
oe  in  hsrraony  .with  our  ezpectations  that  there 
should  be  signs  and  wonders  indicating  its  presence. 
Hie  olgectMn  therefore  postulates  the  abeolute  in- 
aedibility  of  that  fact,  and  begs  the  point  at  issue 
eomp.  Trench,  Star  of  the  iVm  Afen,  p.  124). 
(8.)  'Hie  question  whetlier  this,  or  any  other  given 
narrative  connected  with  the  nativity  of  Christ, 
bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  a  mythus,  b  therefore 
ene  to  be  determined  by  its  own  merits,  on  its  own 
evidence;  and  then  the  case  stands  thus:  A  mythi- 
pd  story  is  characterised  for  the  most  part  by  a 
.toge  admixture  of  what  is  wild,  poetical,  fantastic. 
A  comparison  of  Matt  ii.  with  the  Jewish  or  Mo- 
hammedan legends  of  a  later  time,  or  even  with  the 
Christian  mythokigy  which  afterwards  gathered 
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roond  this  very  chapter,  will  show  bow  wide  is  Um 
distance  that  separates  its  simple  narraUve,  withom 
ornament,  without  exaggeration,  firom  the  over 
flowing  luxuriance  of  those  figments  (comp.  lY 
below).  (8.)  The  absence  of  any  direct  ounfirma* 
tory  evidence  in  other  writers  of  the  time  may  be 
accounted  for,  partly  at  least,  by  the  want  of  any 
full  chronide  of  the  events  of  the  later  years  of 
Herod.  The  momentary  excitement  of  the  arrival 
of  such  travellers  as  the  Magi,  or  of  the  slaughter 
of  some  score  of  children  in  a  small  Jewish  town, 
would  easily  be  efflMsd  by  the  moxeagitating  eveuti 
that  foUowed  [eomp.  Urrod].  The  silence  of 
Josephus  is  not  more  conclusive  against  this  &ot 
than  it  is  (assuming  tlie  spuriousness  of  Ara.  xviiL 
4,  §  d)  against  the  fiut  of  the  Crucifixion  and  the 
growth  of  the  sect  of  the  Xazareues  within  tlie  wslls 
of  Jerusalem.^  (4.)  llie  more  perplexing  absence 
of  all  mentk>n  of  the  Magi  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
may  yet  receive  some  probable  explanation.  So 
Cur  as  we  cannot  explain  it,  our  ignorance  of  all,  or 
neariy  all,  the  circumstances  of  the  composition  of 
the  Gospels  is  a  sufficient  answer.  It  is,  however, 
at  least  possible  that  St  Luke,  knowing  that  the 
fiKts  related  by  St  Matthew  were  already  current 
among  the  churebes,^  sought  rather  to  add  what 
was  not  yet  recorded.  Something  too  may  have 
been  due  to  the  leading  thoughts  of  the  two  Gospels. 
St  Matthew,  dwelling  chidly  on  the  kingly  office 
of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  Da\'id,  seizes  uatunlly  on 
the  first  recognition  of  that  character  by  the  Magi 
of  the  East  (comp.  wi  the  fitness  of  this  l^lill,  Pai^ 
theUlic  Pi-incipltSj  p.  375).  St  Luke,  portiayiQg 
the  Son  of  &lan  in  his  sjmpathy  witli  common 
men,  in  his  comimssion  on  the  poor  and  humble, 
dwells  AS  naturally  on  the  manifestation  to  the 
shepherds  on  the  hills  of  Bethlehem.  It  may  be 
added  further,  that  everything  tends  to  show  that 
the  latter  Rvangvlist  derived  the  materials  for  t\a» 
part  of  his  history  much  more  directly  irom  the 
tnotJter  of  the  Lord,  or  her  kindred,  than  did  the 
former;  and,  if  so,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
how  she  mi$;ht  come  to  dwell  on  that  which  con- 
nected itself  at  once  with  the  eternal  blessedness  of 
peace,  good-will,  salvation,  rather  than  on  the  hom- 
age and  oflerings  of  strangers,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  presage  of  an  earthly  kingdom,  and  had  proved 
to  be  the  prelude  to  a  life  of  poverty,  and  to  th^ 
death  upon  the  cross. 

IV.  In  this  instance,  as  in  others,  what  is  told 
by  the  Gospel-writers  in  plain  simple  words,  has 
become  the  nucleus  for  a  whole  cycle  uf  legends.  A 
Christian  mythok^y  has  overshadowed  that  which 
itself  had  nothing  in  common  with  it  The  love 
of  the  strange  and  marvelous,  the  eager  desire  to 
fill  up  in  detail  a  narrative  which  had  been  left  in 
outline,  and  to  make  ever}  detail  the  representative 
of  an  idea  —  these,  which  tend  everywhere  to  the 
g;rowth  of  the  mythical  element  within  the  region  el 
I  history,  fixed  themselves,  naturally  enough,  precise- 
ly on  those  portions  of  the  life  of  Christ  where  the 
written  records  were  theleast  complete.    ThestagM 


a  It  is  pertiaps  not  right  to  pass  over  tb9  stippoMd 

tHtlmony  of  heathen  authors.     These  are  found  ^1), 

la  the  saying  of  Augustas,  recorded  by  MacroMus  C*  Tfe 

Is  bettsr  to  be  Uerod^s  swtne  than  his  son  "),  as  eon- 

with  the  slaughter  of  a  child  under  two  years 

(3.)  In  the  remarkable  passafe  of  Ch«<cldins 

OnfuneiK.  U  3Vm«BKm,  vll.  §  125),  alluding  to  ^*ie  star 

•Ush  had  heralded  the  Mrth  not  of  a  sonqoeror  or 

r,  r*at  nf  a  divine  and  righttons  Unf     The 


Ihcts  of  the  Oospe«  hbtoiy  maj  have  been  mixed  op 
with  (1),  but  the  expression  of  Augustna  does  not  point 
to  anything  beyondi  Herod^s  domestic  tiagc  lies.  Ths 
genoineoem  of  (2)  Is  questtonable ;  and  both  are  toe 
rsciote  In  time  to  bo  of  any  worth  as  eridsnoe  (comp. 
W.  U.  Mill,  AuKAciif  le  PtittetpU*,  p.  878). 

b  It  wlU  bo  notioed  that  this  U  altogether  a  distlnel 
hjpoihssis  from  that  which  assumes  that  he  hai  ttai 
Gespei  of  8t  Matthew  In  its  piesent  form  betea  hasi 
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if  tin*  derelopmeDt  pmaot  Qn&amdvm  in  ngokr 
PMoewion. 

(1. )  The  Magi  are  no  loogv  thought  of  ai  limply 
'  wi«nien,"iiiembetBof  aaaeradoidflr.  Thaproph- 
•eiaa  of  Pk.  Isiii.;  la.  ilix.  7,  S8,  li.  16,  rouat  be 
Ailfilled  in  tbenif  and  Uiey  become  princea  (**  rog- 
uli,'*  TertuU.  c.  Jud.  9;  c.  Mare.  6).     Thia  tenda 
more  and  more  to  be  the  dominant  thought.  When 
the  arrival  of  Uie  Magi,  rather  than  the  birth  or 
the  baptism  of  Cbriat,  aa  the  flrat  of  hia  mighty 
worlu^  oomea  to  be  looked  on  aa  the  great  Epiphany 
of  Ilia  divine  power,  the  older  title  of  the  feaat 
Moeivea  as  a  synonym,  almost  as  •  sabatitute,  that 
oftheFeastof  theThraeKinga.     (S.)  The  number 
of  the  Wise  Men,  which  St.  Matthew  leaves  alto- 
gether undefined,  waa  arbitrarily  fixed.     They  were 
Chiee  (I^eo  Magn.  Serm.  ad  £piph,)f  becauae  thua 
they  became  a  symbol  of  the  mysterious  Trinity 
(Hilary  of  Aries),  or  becauae*  then  the  number  cor- 
responded to  the  threefold  gifta,  or  to  the  three 
parts  of  the  earth,  or  the  three  great  divisions  oi 
the  human  race  descended  from  the  sons  of  Noah 
(Bede,  De  Colltct.),    (3.)  Symbolic  meanings  were 
found  for  each  of  the  three  gifla.     The  gold  they 
oflbred  as  to  a  king.     With  the  myrrh  they  pre- 
figured the  bitterness  of  the  Passion,  the  embalm- 
ment for  the  Burial.     With  the  frankincense  they 
adored  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God  (Suicer,  Thet. 
a.  ▼.  Mdyoi'i '  Brev.  Horn,  m  Epiph,  passim).    (4.) 
LAter  on,  in  a  tradition  which,  though  appearing  in 
a  western  writer,  is  traceable  probably  to  reports 
brought  back  by  pilgrims  from  Italy  or  the  tlast, 
the  namea  are  added,  and  Gaspar,  Melchior,  and 
Balthaiar,  take  their  place  among  the  objects  of 
Christian  reverence,  and  are  honored  as  the  patron 
sainta  of  travellers.     The  passage  from  Uede  {dt 
QoUed.)  is,  in  many  ways,  intemting,  and  as  it  is 
not  eommonly  quoted   by  commentators,  though 
often  referred  to,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  it.^ 
**  Primus  dicitur  fuisse  Melchior  qui  senex  et  canus, 
barbfi  prolix&  et  capillis,  aurum  obtulit  regi  Domi- 
no.    Secundus,  nomine  Gaspar,  juvenis  imberbis, 
rnbtoondus,  thure,  quasi  Deo  oblatione  dignft,  Deum 
hononrit     Tertius  fiiscus,  integre  barbatus,  Bal- 
taasar  nomine,  per  myrrham  lilium  honiinis  mori- 
tnrum  professus.*'     We  recognize  st  once  in  this 
description  the  received  types  of  tlie  early  pictorial 
art  of  Western  Europe.     It  is  open  to  believe  that 
both   the  description  and   the  art-types  may  be 
traced  to  early  quasi-dramaticjepresentationsof  the 
fiicts  of  the  Nativity.     In  any  such  representations 
oames  of  some  kind  would   become  a  matter  of 
necessity,  and  were  probably  invented  at  random. 
Familiar  aa  the  names  given  by  Bede  now  are  to 
0%  there  was  a  time  when  they  had  no  more  au- 
thority than  Bithisarca,  Melchior,  and  Gathaspar 
(Moroni,  Dizion.  • .  o.  •*  Magi " ) ;  Magalath,  Pan- 

o  This  was  the  prevalent  Interpretation  :  but  others 
lead  the  symbols  differently,  and  with  coarser  Ibaling. 
The  gold  helped  the  poverty  of  the  Holy  Family.  The 
faMense  remedied  the  noisome  air  of  the  stahle.  The 
ssyrrh  was  need,  it  was  said,  to  give  strength  and 
firmness  to  the  bodies  of  new-bom  inlknls  (Snker, 

6  The  treatise  De  CMleetaneis  Is  In  ftet  a  mlsoel- 
laoeons  oollectloo  of  memoFsnda  In  the  ftMrm  of  qucs- 
Hon  and  answer.  The  desire  to  find  names  tor  those 
who  have  none  given  them  is  vety  notloeable  in  ottier 
tautasees  as  well  as  In  that  of  the  Magi :  «.  g .,  he  gives 
IKoBS  of  the  penitent  and  Impenitent  thief.  The  paa- 
Mga  quoted  bi  the  text  is  fi)llowed  by  a  Asseriptlnn  cf 
obviouaiy  either  fkeoi  seaaa  eaity 
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gakth,  Saraoen;  Appeiliua,  Amerius,  and 

eua,  and  •  soon  of  others  (Spanheim,  Dmb,  Bwomg 

U.  p.  888).« 

In  the  Eastcn  Church,  where,  it  would  nan, 
then  was  lesa  deaire  to  find  symbolie  BMBoingi 
than  to  magnify  the  drenmstanees  of  the  hisioi7. 
the  tnMiitiona  assume  a  difierent  dianelcr.  The 
Magi  arrive  at  Jeruaalem  with  a  retinae  of  lOOfi 
men,  having  left  behind  them,  on  the  ftirthcr  bank 
of  the  Euphratei,  an  army  of  7000  (Jacob.  Edeaa. 
and  Bai4iebrsBua,  in  Hyde,  L  e.).  They  have 
been  led  to  undertake  the  journey,  not  by  Uie  alar 
only,  or  by  expectations  which  they  shared  vltk 
Israelitea,  but  by  a  prophecy  of  the  fonnder  of  their 
own  fiuth.  Zoroaster  had  predieted<'  tha*  in  tha 
ktter  days  there  should  be  a  Mighty  One  and  a 
Redeemer,  and  that  his  descendants  shonld  see  tha 
star  which  ahonld  be  the  heraJd  of  hia  eoaung. 
According  to  another  legend  {Opmt  imperf.  in 
Mali,  ii.  apud  ChryuMl,  X.  ri.  ed.  Montfimeon)  they 
came  from  the  remotest  East,  near  the  borders  of 
the  ocean.  They  had  been  taught  to  aspect  the 
star  by  a  writing  that  bore  tbe  name  of  Sath. 
That  expectation  was  handed  down  IVom  fiither  to 
son.  Twelve  of  the  holiest  of  them  were  appointed 
to  be  ever  on  the  watch.  Their  poet  of  obasvatioa 
was  a  rodi  known  aa  the  Mount  of  Victoiy.  Ni|^ 
by  night  they  washed  in  pure  water,  and  pnyad, 
and  looked  out  on  the  heavena.  At  last  the  atsr 
appeared,  and  in  it  the  form  of  a  young  chihl  bear- 
ing a  croes.  A  voiee  came  from  it  and  bade  them 
proceed  to  Judaa.  They  started  on  their  two  years* 
journey,  and  daring  all  that  tinw  the  meat  and  tha 
drink  with  whieh  they  started  never  foiled  thcas. 
The  gifts  they  bring  are  thoee  which  Abraham  gswa 
to  their  progeniton  the  sons  of  Ketansh  (thia,  ef 
course,  on  the  hypotheaia  that  they  were  ArahlBaa), 
which  tbe  queen  of  Shebahad  in  her  turn  pfftasnted 
to  Solomon,  and  whieh  had  fimnd  their  way  bade 
again  to  the  children  of  the  East  (Epiphan.  m  Camp. 
Doctr.  in  Moroni,  CHzum,  L  e.).  lliey  retain  from 
Bethlehem  to  their  own  country,  and  give  then- 
selves  up  to  a  life  of  contemplation  and  prayer. 
When  the  Twelve  Apoatlea  leave  Jerusalem  to  carry 
on  their  work  aa  preacheiB,  St.  Thomas  finds  them 
in  Farthia.  They  ofier  themselves  for  baptism,  and 
become  evangelists  of  the  new  iaith  ( OpoM  imperf, 
in  MatL  ii.  L  c).  The  pilgrim«feeling  of  the  4th 
eentuiy  includee  them  abo  withm  ita  range. 
Among  other  relics  supplied  to  meet  the  demanda 
of  the  maricet  which  the  devotion  of  Hdena  had 
created,  the  bodiea  of  the  Magi  are  discovered  aoma- 
iHiere  in  the  East,  are  brought  to  Constantinople, 
and  pbced  in  the  great  church  which^  aa  tha 
Moeque  of  St  Sophia,  atill  bean  in  its  name  the 
witness  of  its  originsi  dedication  to  the  Divine 
Wisdom.      The  fisvor  with  which  the  people  of 

pslntlng,  or  flora  the  deooiations  of  a  miraole-play 
(eomp.  the  account  of  sueh  a  peribimaaee  in  Treneh, 
Star  of  Iki  Wim  Km,  p.  70).  The  aeeoont  ef  the 
ofhrings,  It  will  be  notieed,  doss  not  agvsi 
tradltioiiial  hexameter  of  ttie  Latin  Churoh  :  <— 


**  Oaaper  fbrt  myrrliani,  thaa  Mckhlor,  Balthi 

e  Hyde  quotes  from  Bar  Bahlul  the  names  ef  Che 

thirteen  who  appear  bi  the  Butem  traditioDS. 

three  whteb  the  legends  of  the  West  have  i 

are  not  among  them. 

*l  ^  Yoe  antem,  0  filfl  met,  ante  omi 

e|us  peroeptmi  estis  '*  (AbolphawglnB,  Dgamlt.  Uk 

In  Hyde,  e.  81). 
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)Dllma  iwd  iweived  th3  emperor's  prefect  Eiisioigliii 
■Jled  for  some  special  mark  of  £svor,  and  on  his 
sonsecration  as  bishop  of  that  city,  lie  obtained  for 
It  the  privily  of  being  the  resting-plaoe  of  the 
pweiotis  relics.  There  the  fiune  of  Uie  three  kings 
increased.  •  The  prominence  given  to  all  the  feasts 
connected  with  the  season  of  the  Nativity  —  Uie 
Irsnsfer  to  that  season  of  tiie  mirth  and  joy  of  the 
old  Saturnalia  —  the  setting  apart  of  a  distinct  day 
for  the  oommemontion  of  Uie  Epiphany  in  the  4th 
century*  —  all  this  added  to  the  veneration  with 
which  they  were  rey^arded.  When  Milan  fell  into 
the  bands  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  (a.  d.  1162)  the 
influence  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  prevailed  on 
the  Emperor  to  transfer  them  to  that  city.  The 
Mf^^"^**t  at  a  later  period,  consoled  themselves  by 
fcrmiag  a  special  oonftatemity  for  perpetuating 
veneration  for  the  Magi  by  the  annual  per- 
of  a  <«Myitery"  (Moroni,  L  c);  but  the 
giory  of  possessing  the  relies  of  the  first  Gentile 
woi^I^ers  of  Christ  remained  with  Cologne.^  In 
that  proud  cathedral  which  is  the  glory  of  Teutonic 
srt  the  shrine  of  the  Three  Kings  has,  for  six  cen- 
turies, been  shown  as  the  greatest  of  its  many 
treasures.  The  tabernacle  in  which  the  bones  of 
some  whose  real  name  and  history  are  kwt  forever 
lie  eo^rined  in  honor,  bears  witness,  in  its  goki 
and  gems,  to  the  fiuth  with  which  the  story  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  Three  Kings  has  been  received. 
The  reverence  has  sometimes  taken  stranger  and 
more  grotesque  forms.  As  the  patron- saints  of 
travettos  they  have  given  a  name  to  the  inns  of 
earlier  or  later  date.  The  names  of  Melchior,  Gas- 
par,  and  Balthasar  woe  used  as  a  charm  against 
sttaeks  of  epilepsy  (Spanlieim,  Dub.  Evany,  xu.). 
Comp.,  in  addition  to  authorities  already  cited, 
IVench,  Star  of  the  Wise  Men ;  J.  F.  MiiUer,  in 
Ueraog's  Aeai-EncykL,  s.  v.  **  Msgi;  **  Triebel,  De 
MagU  adoemnnL^  and  Miegius,  Dt  Stella,  etc.,  in 
CnL  aacri,  Thee,  Nq9.  ii.  Ill,  118;  Stolberg, 
DiaaerL  de  Magie ;  and  Rhoden,  De  prinue  Suk, 
vemtraL^  m  CriL  Sacriy  Thee,  TheoL  PhiL  ii.  6U. 
[On  the  Ma^  and  on  Magism  among  the  Baby- 
lonians, see  especially  Rawlinson^s  Andeni  ifon- 
ordktes,  iiL  ISS'ISO;  among  the  Medes,  iUd,  iiL 
118  ff.;  among  the  Persians,  UM,  iv.  391-4)05.— 
On  the  representatk>na  of  the  Msgi  (the  Three 
Kings)  in  works  of  art,  and  the  legends  concerning 
them,  see  Mrs.  Janieson^s  Legende  of  the  Afadtmna, 
8d  ed.,  pp.  210-2*23.  —  H.]  £.  H.  P. 

MAGIC,  MAOICIAKS.  The  magkial  arts 
noken  of  in  the  Bible  are  those  practical  by  the 
^^yptians,  the  Canaanites,  and  Uieir  neighbors, 
the  Uf  brews,  the  Chaldfleans,  and  probably  the 
Gredcs.  We  thereforo  begin  this  article  with  an 
endeavor  to  state  the  position  of  msgic  in  tdation 
$0  religion  and  philosophy  with  the  several  races  of 
mankind. 

The  d^grro  of  the  dvilintion  of  a  natwn  is  not 
the  measure  of  the  importance  of  magic  in  its  con- 
victions. The  natural  features  of  a  country  are 
not  the  primary  causes  of  what  is  termed  super- 
stition in  its  inhabitants.  With  nations  as  with 
men, — and  the  aiiakigy  of  Plato  in  the  **  Republic  ** 
Is  not  always  fidse,  —  the  feelings  on  which  magic 


•  The  Institution  of  the  Feast  of  the  Three  rags  Is 
issribed  to  Pops  Julias.  ▲.  d.  886  (Horool,   Dizion. 

b  JTor  the  later  msdlisval  developmeoti  of  Che  tra- 
eomp.  Joan,  vuo  Htirtssheim  In  (fuatUrtp  Bm>. 
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fixes  its  hokl  are  essentia]  to  the  mental  coostll> 
tion.    Contrary  as  are  these  assertions  to  the  coin- 
mon  opinions  of  our  time,  inductive  ressoning  for* 
bids  our  doubting  them. 

With  the  lowest  race  magic  is  the  chief  part  of 
religion.  The  Nigtitians,  or  bUMsks  of  this  rsce, 
show  this  in  their  extreme  use  of  amulet*  and  theii 
worsliip  of  ol(jects  which  have  no  other  value  in 
their  eyes  but  as  having  a  supposed  magical  char- 
acter through  the  influence  of  supernatural  agents. 
With  the  Tuianians,  or  corresponding  whites  of 
the  same  great  femily,  ~  we  use  the  word  whilt 
for  a  group  of  nations  mainly  y^w,  in  contra- 
distinction to  bkck,  —  incantatk>us  and  witchcraft 
occupy  the  same  phuse,  shamanism  charseteriaiQg 
their  tribes  in  both  hemispheres,  bi  the  days  of 
Herodotus  the  distinction  in  this  matter  between 
the  NigriUans  and  the  Caucasian  population  of 
North  AMca  was  what  it  now  is.  In  his  remark- 
able aoeount  of  the  journey  of  the  Nasamontan 
yoiug  men,  —  the  Nasamones,  be  it  remembered, 
were  **  a  Libyan  race"  and  dweUers  on  the  nortli- 
ern  coast,  as  the  histuriau  here  si^  —  we  are  told 
that  the  adventurers  parsed  through  the  inhabited 
maritime  region,  and  the  tract  occupied  by  wild 
beasts,  and  the  desert,  and  at  last  came  upon  a 
plain  with  trees,  where  they  were  seised  by  men 
of  small  stature  who  earned  them  across  marshes 
to  a  town  of  such  men  bUck  in  complexion.  A  great 
river,  running  from  west  to  east  and  containing 
crocodiles,  flowed  by  that  town,  and  all  that  nation 
were  suroerm  (^t  rovs  o^oi  kriKoyro  Mfk^avh 
y6riTaf  eXinu  wdrras,  ii-  32,  33).  It  little  matters 
whether  the  coigecture  that  the  great  river  was  the 
Nigtf  be  true,  which  the  idea  adopted  by  Herod- 
otus that  it  was  the  Upper  Nile  seems  to  fevor:' 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Nasamones  came  upon 
a  nation  of  Nigritians  beyond  the  Great  Desert  and 
were  struck  with  their  fetishism.  So,  in  our  own 
days,  the  traveller  is  astonished  at  the  height  to 
which  this  superstition  b  carried  among  the  Nigri- 
tians, who  have  no  religious  practices  that  are  not 
of  the  nature  of  sorcery,  nor  any  priests  who  are 
not  magicians,  and  magicians  alone.  The  strength 
of  this  belief  in  magic  in  these  two  great  divisions 
of  the  lowest  race  is  shown  in  the  case  of  each  by 
its  having  maintained  its  hold  in  an  instance  in 
which  its  tenacity  must  have  been  seierely  tried. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  show  their  partly -Nigritian 
origin  not  ak>ne  in  their  physical  characteristics 
and  language  but  in  their  religion.  They  retained 
the  strange  low  nature-worship  of  the  Nigritians, 
forcibly  combining  it  with  more  intellectual  kinds 
of  belief,  as  they  represented  their  gods  with  the 
heads  of  animals  and  the  bodies  of  men,  and  eves 
connecting  it  with  truths  which  point  to  a  {irimeval 
revebtion.  The  Ritual,  whbb  was  the  great 
ury  of  Egyptian  belief  and  explained  the 
of  gaining  fUture  happiness,  is  full  of  charms  to  bo 
said,  and  contains  directions  for  making  and  for 
using  amulets.  As  the  Nigritian  goes  on  a  journey 
hung  about  with  amulets,  so  amulets  were  placed 
on  the  Egyptian's  embalmed  body,  and  his  soul 
went  on  its  mysterious  way  fortified  with  incanta- 
tions learnt  while  on  earth.     In  China,  although 

•  It  Is  Terfanps  worthy  of  note  that  Jiiohylus  calls 
the  Upper  Nile  uvrmttht  AlfH'i  ■■  thoogh  the 
Hthlopiaa  river  (iVoat.  Vimct,  808 ;  comp.  SoUb. 
80). 
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Buddhism  Iim  ertabliahed  UMlf,  and  the  tjtAmu 
af  Coniticiui  has  gained  the  power  ita  poaiiiTiam 
pould  inaura  it  w*tb  a  highly-educated  people  <^ 
tow  tjpe,  ajiother  beli^  still  maintaiiia  itadf 
whieh  there  is  strong  reason  to  hold  to  be  older 
than  the  other  two,  although  it  is  usually  suf^MJaed 
bi  have  been  of  the  same  age  as  Confuciaulnu ;  in 
this  leUgioo  magie  is  of  the  highest  impoitaBce, 
the  diatinguiahing  characterbtio  by  whieh  it  ia 


With  the  Sheoiitea  magic  takes  a  lower  place. 
Nowhere  b  it  even  part  of  religion ;  yet  it  b  loolced 
upon  as  a  powerful  engine,  and  genially  onlawfiil 
•rlawfttl  aeoording  to  the  aid  invoiced.  Among 
■any  of  the  Shemitk  peoples  ihmt  linger  the 
nmaanto  of  a  primlti\'e  fetishism.  Sacred  trees 
Mid  stones  an  reverenced  from  an  old  superatiUon, 
9i  which  they  do  not  always  know  the  meaning, 
derived  from  the  uatwns  whose  pkwe  they  have 
taken.  Thus  fetishism  remains,  although  in  a  kind 
of  fossil  state,  llie  importance  of  astrok)gy  with 
the  Shemites  has  tended  to  raise  the  character  of 
their  magic,  which  deab  rather  with  the  discovery 
sf  supposed  existing  influences  than  with  the  pn>- 
dnotion  of  new  influences,  llie  only  direct  asso- 
eiation  of  magic  with  religion  b  where  the  priests, 
as  the  educated  cbss,  have  taken  the  functiona  of 
magicians ;  but  this  b  fiur  different  from  the  case 
of  the  Nigritbns,  where  the  magicians  are  the  only 
priests.  The  Shemites,  however,  when  depending 
on  human  reason  ak>ne,  seem  never  to  have  doubted 
the  efficacy  of  magical  arts,  yet  recourse  to  their 
aid  was  not  usually  with  them  the  first  idea  of  a 
man  in  doubt  lliough  the  case  of  Saul  cannot  be 
taken  as  applying  to  the  whole  race,  yet,  even  with 
the  heathen  Shemites,  pnyers  must  have  been  hekl 
to  be  of  more  value  than  incantations. 

The  Iranians  assign  to  magic  a  still  less  impor- 
tant position.  It  can  scarcely  be  traced  in  the  retieo 
of  old  nature-worship,  which  they  with  greater  skill 
than  the  li^^yptians  interwove  with  their  mora  in- 
tellectual beliefs,  as  the  Greeks  gave  the  objects  of 
reverence  in  Arcadb  and  Crete  a  place  in  poetical 
myths,  and  the  Scandinavbns  animated  the  hard 
remains  of  primitive  superstition,  llie  character 
of  the  ancient  belief  b  utterly  gone  with  the  as- 
■gning  of  new  reasons  for  the  reverence  of  ita  sacred 
ot^ts.  Magic  always  maintained  some  bold  on 
osen'a  minds ;  but  the  stronger  intellects  despised 
it,  like  the  Roman  commander  who  threw  the  sa- 
ered  chickens  overboard,  and  the  Greek  who  defied 
an  adverse  omen  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  battb. 
When  any,  oppressed  by  the  sight  of  the  cahm- 
ilies  of  mankind,  sought  to  resolve  the  mysterioos 
problem,  they  fixed,  like  iEschylus,  not  upon  the 
thildish  notion  of  a  chance-government  by  many 
lonflicting  agencies,  but  upon  the  nobler  idea  of  a 
dominating  fate.  Men  of  highly  sensitive  temper- 
aments have  always  inclined  to  a  belief  in  magic, 
■nd  there  has  therefore  been  a  section  of  Iranian 
iphiloeopherB  in  all  ages  who  bare  paid  attention  to 
Hi  practice;  but,  expelled  from  religion,  it  has  heki 
hot  a  low  and  precarious  place  in  phik)sophy. 

The  Heorews  had  no  magic  of  their  own.  It 
was  so  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Law  that  it  oould 
Krer  afterwards  have  had  any  recognized  exist- 
vee,  save  in  times  of  general  hnesy  or  apostasy, 
ind  the  same  was  doubtbss  the  case  in  the  patri- 
inhal  ages.   The  magical  piaetlees  wUoh  obtained 


Ths  118th  chapter  of  the  Kiir4a  was 
Mohammad  believed  that  the  magbal  pnettoss 
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among  the  Hebrews  were  therefora  boirowiBd  hmu 
the  natkms  anmnd.  Hie  hold  they  gained  ww 
such  as  we  should  hare  expected  with  a  ft>»fwht 
race,  making  aUowanee  for  the  disoredit  thrown 
upon  them  by  the  prohibitaons  of  the  Law.  From 
the  first  entrance  into  the  Land  of  PMmiiae  until  thn 
destruction  of  Jenisalem  we  hare  oonstant  glimpoea 
of  magic  practiced  in  secret,  or  retorted  to,  iwi 
alone  by  the  oommon  b«t  also  by  the  great,  llie 
Talmud  abounds  in  notices  of  oontcmporaij  magie 
among  the  Jews,  showing  that  it  surrived  idolatoy 
notwithstanding  their  original  eonnectlon,  and  wan 
supposed  to  produce  real  eflfects.  The  Kur-nn  in 
like  manner  treata  charms  and  incantatknia  as 
capabb  of  producing  evil  oonsequences  when  used 
againat  a  man.*  It  b  a  distineUre  chsractaistb 
of  the  Kbb  that  fttim  first  to  last  it  wamnts  no 
sneh  trust  or  dread.  In  the  Psalma.  the  most  per- 
sonal of  all  the  books  of  Scripture,  there  b  an 
preycr  to  be  protected  agniwt  magieal  inflneneea. 
The  b^ever  preys  to  be  delivered  from  every  kind 
of  eril  that  cookl  hurt  the  body  or  the  aonl,  hot 
he  says  nothing  of  the  machinatlonB  of  aorecters. 
Here  and  everywhere  magie  b  passed  by,  or  if 
mentioned,  mentioned  only  to  be  condonued  (eompb 
Ps.  cvi.  28).  Let  those  who  afiSrm  that  they  eee 
in  the  Psalms  merely  human  piety,  and  in  Job  and 
£cclesiastes  merdy  human  phikeophy,  explain  the 
absence  in  them,  and  throughout  the  Scriptarss,  ol 
the  expression  of  superstitions  fedings  that  are  in- 
herent in  the  Sbemite  mind.  Let  them  explain  the 
luxuriant  growth  in  the  after-literature  of  the  He- 
brews and  Anbs,  and  notably  in  the  Talmud  and 
the  Kur-^,  of  these  feelings  with  no  root  in  thoan 
older  writings  from  which  that  after-literature  was 
derived.  If  the  Bibb,  the  Tahnnd,  and  the  Knr-4n, 
be  but  several  expressions  of  the  Shemite  mind, 
diflering  only  through  the  elftet  of  time,  how  can 
thb  contrast  be  aocounted  for?  —  the  very  oppositn 
of  what  obtains  elsewhere;  for  snpentitions  are 
generally  strongest  in  the  earlier  Kterature  of  aiace, 
and  gradually  fade,  excepting  a  condition  of  barba- 
rism restore  their  vigor,  lliose  who  see  in  the  Bible 
a  Divine  work  can  understand  how  a  God-tnugfat 
preacher  eould  throw  aside  the  miaerabk  feanof 
bis  race,  and  boldly  tell  nan  to  trust  in  hb  Maker 
ak>ne.  Here,  as  in  all  matters,  the  hbtory  of  the 
Bibb  confirms  its  doctrine.  In  the  doctrinal  Scrip- 
tures magic  b  passed  by  with  contempt,  in  the  hi^ 
toriod  l^ptnres  the  reasonableness  of  thb  con- 
tempt b  shown.  Whenever  the  pracUoen  of  magio 
attempt  to  combat  the  aervants  of  God,  they  eon- 
spicoously  foal.  Pharaoh's  magidana  bow  to  the 
Divine  power  shown  in  the  wondcn  wroogfat  hj 
Mooes  and  Aaron.  Balaam,  the  great  enehantv, 
comes  from  afor  to  enrse  Isrsel  and  b  foieed  to 
blem  then. 

In  examining  the  mentions  of  magie  in  the 
Bible,  we  mivt  kesp  in  view  the  curieos  in^ry 
whether  there  be  any  reality  m  the  art.  We 
would  at  the  outset  protest  against  the  idea,  once 
very  prerabnt,  that  the  conviction  that  the  seen 
and  unseen  worlds  were  often  more  manifastly  in 
contact  in  the  Bihheal  ages  than  now  ncoassitans  n 
belief  m  the  reality  of  the  magb  spoken  of  in  the 
Scriptures.  We  do  indeed  see  a  oonneetion  of  a 
supernatural  agency  with  magic  in  such  n  ease  m 
that  of  the  damsel  ponnscd  with  a  spirit  of  divinn* 
tion  mentioned  in  the  Acts;  yet  there  the  ^peoef 
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to  have  been  involuntary  in  the  damaelf 
•nd  shrewdly  made  profitable  by  her  employen. 
This  does  not  establish  the  possibility  of  man  being 
ibie  at  his  will  to  use  supematoral  powers  to  gain 
hi*  own  ends,  which  is  what  magic  has  always  pre- 
tended to  accomplish.  Thus  much  we  premise, 
lest  we  should  be  thought  to  hold  latitudlnarian 
opinions  because  we  treat  the  reality  of  magic  as 
an  open  question. 

Without  losing  sight  of  the  distinctions  we  have 
drawn  between  the  magic  of  diflerent  races,  we  shall 
eonsider  the  notices  of  the  subject  in  the  Bible  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur.  It  b  impossible  in 
every  case  to  assign  the  magical  practice  spoken  of 
to  a  particular  nation,  or,  when  this  can  be  done,  to 
deiermuie  whether  it  be  native  or  borrowed,  and 
the  general  absence  of  details  renders  any  other 
system  of  classification  liable  to  error. 

The  thell  and  carrying  away  of  Laban's  tera- 
phim  (D*«S*V1)  by  Rachel  teemi  to  indioate  the 

prsetioe  of  magic  in  Padan-aram  at  this  early  time. 
It  appears  that  I^ban  attached  great  value  to  these 
olgects,  fi:om  what  he  said  as  to  the  theft,  and  his 
determined  search  for  them  (Gen.  zxxl.  19,  80, 
3^-35).  It  may  be  supposed  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  hidden  that  these  teraphim  were 
not  very  smalL  The  most  important  point  is  that 
Uban  calls  them  his  "gods"  (jUnd.  30,  32), 
although  he  was  iK>t  without  belief  in  the  true  God 
(94,  4^-63);  for  this  makes  it  almost  certain  that 
we  have  here  not  an  indication  of  the  worship  of 
■tnuige  gods,  but  the  first  notice  of  a  superstition 
that  aftenrards  obtained  among  those  Israelites  who 
added  corrupt  practices  to  the  true  religion.^  The 
derivation  of  the  name  teraphim  b  extremely  ob- 
scure.    (Teseniiis  takes  it  from  an  **  unused  *'  root, 

^*^J^,  which  he  supposes,  fh>m  the  Arabic,  prob- 
ably signified  *<to  live  pleasantly"  (Thei.  s.  v.). 
It  may,  however,  be  reasonably  eoi^ectured  that 
such  a  root  would  have  had,  if  not  in  Hebrew,  in 
the  language  whence  the  Hebrews  took  it  or  its 
dffivative,  the  proper  meaning  *«to  dance,"  cor- 
reqponding  to  this,  which  would  then  be  its  tropical 
mBsning.^  We  should  prefer,  if  no  other  deriva- 
tion be  found,  to  suppose  that  the  name  teraphim 
might  mean  ** dancers"  or  "causers  of  dancing," 
with  reference  titheir  to  primitive  uatiu^-worship  ^ 


a  Lsbaa^s  sxpreflslon  In  Qeo.  zxz.  27,  "I  have 

a*4KaTCd  *'  (^Xntl^nS),  may  mte  to  divination ;  but 

Cbe  eontczt  maikM  it  mora  nasonable  not  to  take  it  in 
allteial 


*Tb0  Arabia  root 


^/ 


certainly  meaoa  "ha 


Afaoonded  in  tlia  comfiNrta  of  lift,**  and  tba  like,  bnt 
lh»  oorrMponding  anoient  Egyptian  word  T£RF  or 
TftKV,  '( to  dano0,»  saggaats  that  this  is  a  tropical 
signification,  Mpeciallj  aa  in  the  Indo-European  Ian- 
gnagM,  if  our  ^  to  trip  "  preaarve  the  proper  aense  and 
tba  Saaakiit  trip  and  the  Oreak  r^mi  the  tropical 
Sanaa  of  the  root,  we  have  the  aame  word  with  the 
two  maaoings.  We  baliave  also  that,  in  point  of  »gB, 
praeadenea  aboold  be  given  to  the  ancient  jRgyptlaa 
word  l»afora  the  UMultlc,  and  that  in  the  former  lan- 
|«Bfa  an  okifectivfl  asnae  ia  always  the  proper  aenaa 
|Dd  a  snt^tira  tlie  tropical,  when  a  word  ia  used  in 
%6ch  aignifleationa.  We  think  that  this  priodpUi  is 
ifoalty  tma  of  the  Semitic  group,  although  it  may 
■a  eoateated  with  rafrravce  to  the  Ind(^Buro|«au 
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or  ita  magical  rites  of  the  character  of  shamanism 
rsther  tlutn  that  it  signifies,  as  Gesenius  suggest! 
"  givers  of  pleasant  1&."  '  There  seems,  however, 
to  be  a  cognate  word,  unconnected  with  the  "  un- 
used "  root  just  mentioned,  in  ancient  Egyptian, 
whence  we  may  obtain  a  eoq|ectu^  derivation. 
We  do  not  of  oourse  trace  the  worship  vf  teraphim 
to  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  Tliey  were  probably  those 
objects  of  the  pre-Abrahamite  idolatry,  put  away 
by  order  of  Jacob  (Gen.  zzxv.  2-4),  }et  retained 
even  in  Joshua^s  time  (Josh.  xziv.  14) ;  and,  if  so, 
notwithstanding  hu  exhortation,  abandoned  only 
for  a  space  (Judg.  zvii.,  zviiL);  and  they  were  alio 
known  to  the  Babylonians,  bdng  used  by  them  fur 
divination  (Ee.  xxi.  21).  But  there  b  great  reaaoa 
for  supposing  a  close  connection  between  the  oldeii 
language  and  religion  of  Chaldsea,  and  the  toeleot 
^''Syp^i'^  language  and  religion.  The  Egyptian 
word  TER  signifies  "a  shape,  type,  transforma- 
tion," ^  and  has  for  its  determinative  a  mummy: 
it  b  used  in  the  Ritual,  where  the  various  transfior- 
mations  of  the  deceased  in  Hades  are  described 
{TodterUmeh,  ed.  Lepsius,  ch.  76  ff.).  The  small 
mummy-shaped  figure,  SHEBTEE,  usually  made 
of  baked  day  oov«red  with  a  blue  vitreous  varnish, 
representing  the  Egyptian  as  deceased,  b  of  a  na- 
ture connecting  it  with  magic,  since  it  was  made 
with  the  idea  that  it  secured  benefits  in  Hades; 
and  it  b  connected  with  the  word  TER,  for  it 
represents  a  mummy,  the  detemiinative  of  that 
word,  and  was  considered  to  be  of  use  in  the  state 
in  which  the  deceased  passed  through  transforma- 
tions, TERU.  The  difficulty  which  forbids  our 
doing  more  than  ooigecture  a  relation  between 
TER  and  teraphim  b  the  want  in  the  former  of 
the  third  radinl  of  the  latter;  and  in  our  present 
state  of  ignorance  respecting  the  ancient  Egyptian 
and  the  primitive  language  of  Chaldea  in  their 
verbal  relations  to  the  Semitic  family  it  b  inipoa- 
sible  to  say  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  explained. 
The  possible  connecUon  wiUi  the  Eg3-ptian  religious 
magic  is,  however,  not  to  be  slighted,  especially  as 
it  b  not  improbable  that  the  household  idolatry 
of  the  Hebrews  was  ancestral  worship,  and  the 
SHEBTEE  was  the  image  of  a  deceased  man  or 
woman,  as  a  mummy,  and  thei«fore  as  an  Osiris, 
bearing  the  insigtib  of  that  divinity,  and  so  in  a 
manner  as  a  deified  dead  person,  although  we  do 
not  know  that  it  was  used  in  the  ancestral  worship 

c  In  the  fhigmenti  aaeribad  to  Sanchonbtho,  wliieh, 
whatever  their  age  anA  author,  cannot  be  doubted  to 
be  genuine,  the  Bntulia  are  chancterised  in  a  manner 
that  iUuatrfttea  thia  auppodtion.  The  Bntulia,  it  mnal 
be  mnemberad,  were  aaerad  atonea,  the  leveranoa  ol 
which  in  Syria  in  the  hiatorical  timaa  waa  a  relle  ot 
the  early  low  natttm*worBKip  with  which  fMahiam  or 
Bhsmaniam  b  now  everywhere  asaocbted.  The  words 
used,  *Eircvdii9«  $tht  Ovpat^  BoiTvAia.  kiBov%  ifi^fnixavf 
firiX^yvdiuvoi  (Cory.  Ane.  Fng.  p.  12;,  cannot  be  heUI 
to  mean  more  than  that  UranuH<*ontrtved  liTing  stonaa, 
bnt  the  idea  of  contriving  and  the  term  **  living  **  imply 
motion  in  theaa  atonaa. 

d  9gyp**'ogiata  have  ganenlly  rsad  thia  word  TIB. 
Mr.  Birch,  however,  reada  it  OHKP^(SHBPB£  aoeord- 
ing  to  the  writer*a  ayatem  of  tranaoriptlon).     The  bal 
anoa  b  decided  by  the  diaeoveo  of  the  Goptio  eqniva> 

bnt  ITOTf  "  tianmutare,"  In  which  the  abaeaoe 
of  the  final  B  b  explained  by  a  pecHliar  but  rsfolaff 
modification  which  tha  writer  waa  the  first  to  yoiaf 
out  (IIisaoQ>.^vsi0S  hncydapadia  BrifmamtM  8lh  e# 
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af  the  E^'ptiaiM.  It  b  important  to  noUee  thai 
■0  dngular  ia  fbond  of  tho  word  tcvaphim,  and 
&at  the  plnnJ  form  la  once  uied  when  oulj  one 
itatue  aeenii  to  be  nmnt  (1  Sam.  xiz.  13,  16):  in 
Uiia  caae  it  maj  be  a  **  plunl  of  aceUenoe.**  If 
the  latter  inferanoe  be  true,  this  word  muit  have 
beoome  thonragblj  Setnitidaed.  There  is  no  de- 
ioriptioQ  of  theae  imagei;  but  trom  the  aooount 
of  Hiehal*s  ■tntagem  to  deceive  8aal*s  mmmngen, 
it  ie  evident,  if  oalj  one  image  be  there  meant,  ai 
is  terj  probable,  that  they  were  ai  leaat  sometimes 
•f  the  sise  of  a  man,  and  perhapa  in  the  bead  and 
shoalderi,  if  not  lower,  of  human  shape,  or  of  a 
rimibv  fimn  (Id.  13-16). 

The  wordiip  or  use  of  tersphim  sftor  the  oeeu- 
pation  of  tlie  Promised  Land  cannot  be  doubted 
Id  have  been  one  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  Ukmm 
Hebrews  who  leant  to  idolatry,  but  did  not  abandon 
their  belief  in  the  God  of  Isrs^.  Although  the 
Scriptures  draw  no  marlud  distinction  between 
those  wlu)  forsoolt  their  religion  and  tliose  who 
added  to  it  such  corruptions,  it  is  CTident  that  the 
latter  always  profeaaed  to  be  orthodox.  Tersphim 
therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  among  the  Hebrews 
necessarily  connected  with  strange  gods,  whatever 
may  liave  been  the  case  with  other  nations.  The 
account  of  Hicah's  images  in  the  Boolt  of  Judges, 
compared  with  a  passage  in  Hoaea,  ahowa  our  con- 
eluaion  to  be  oorrecL  In  the  earlieat  daya  of  the 
ooeupation  of  the  Promieed  Land,  in  the  time  of 
anarchy  that  followed  Joahua'a  rule,  Micah,  **a 
man  of  Mount  Ephraim,'*  made  certain  imagea  and 
other  objects  of  heretical  worahip,  which  were  stolen 
bom  him  by  those  Danites  who  took  Laiah  and 
eaOed  it  Dan,  there  setting  up  idohitry,  where  it 
continued  the  wiiole  time  that  the  ark  was  at 
Shikih,  the  priests  retaining  their  post  **  until  the 
day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land  **  (Judg.  xrii., 
xviiL,  esp.  30,  31).  Probably  this  worship  was 
somewhat  changed,  although  not  in  its  essential 
ehancter,  when  Jeroboam  set  up  the  golden  calf  at 
Dan.  Micah's  idolatrous  objects  were  a  graven 
image,  a  molten  image,  an  ephod,  and  teraphim 
(zrii.  3,  4,  6,  xriii.  17,  18,  20).  In  Hoeea  there 
te  a  retrospect  of  this  period  where  the  prophet 
takes  a  harlot,  and  commands  her  to  be  fiuthful  to 
hfan  t«many  days."  It  is  added:  "For  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  shall  abide  many  days  without  a 
king,  and  without  a  prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice, 

uid  without  an  image  [or  *•  piUar,'*  ili^^Q],  and 
vithout  an  ephod,  and  teraphim:  afterward  shall 
he  children  of  Israel  return,  and  seek  Jriiovah 
their  God,  and  David  their  king;  and  shall  fear 
Jehovah  and  Hia  goodness  in  the  latter  days  "  (iii. 
ssp.  4,  5).  The  apostate  people  are  long  to  be 
without  their  spurious  lung  and  fiUae  worship,  and 
in  the  end  are  to  return  to  Uidr  loyalty  to  the 
nouse  of  Darid  and  their  faith  in  the  true  God. 
rhat  Dan  should  be  connected  with  Jeroboam 
t^  who  made  Israel  to  sin,"  and  with  the  kingdom 
which  he  founded,  is  most  natural ;  and  it  is  there- 
lore  WOTthy  of  note  that  the  images,  ephod,  and 
ien^im  made  by  Micah  and  stolen  and  set  up  by 
the  Danites  at  Dan  should  so  neariy  correspond 
with  the  objects  spoken  of  by  the  prophet.  It  has 
baso  imagined  tliat  the  use  of  teraphim  and  the 

a  KaUaeh,  In  hk  Cbmm«i*lary  <m  Oetuua  (pp  S88, 
M^  ecMiaUen  the  qm  of  lusphim  as  a  romparatively 
form  of  kkdatiy,  and  explains  the  pewaags 
quoted  above  as  meantng  that  the  IsraeUlas 
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fitfiilf^f  ahomlnaUoos  of  the  heretical  JbneOlas  an 
not  so  stron^y  condemned  in  the  Seriptuna  as  tki 
worship  of  strange  gods.  This  mistake  arises  ftm 
the  mention  of  plMis  kii^  who  did  not  anppna 
the  high  plaoet,  which  proves  only  their  tu^^y, 
and  not  any  lesssr  sinftilness  ui  the  spurious  religioB 
than  in  fidae  aystems  bofrowed  hmn  the  pcoplaa  ef 
Canaan  and  ndghboring  countries.  The  cruel  rites 
of  the  heathen  are  indeed  cepecially  reprobated,  hot 
the  henaj  of  the  Israelites  is  too  emphaticaDy  de- 
nounced, by  Samuel  in  a  passage  to  be  eoon  exaa- 
ined,  and  in  the  repeated  condemnation  of  Jeroboaai 
the  eon  of  Nebat  ^  wno  made  Israel  to  sm,**  fer  il 
to  be  poasible  that  w«  shodd  take  a  view  of  it  csa- 
sistent  only  with  modem  sophistry .« 

We  pass  to  the  magical  use  of  tctaphlm.  By  tiw 
Isrselitea  they  were  consulted  for  oracnhr  aiwweiai 
This  was  apparently  done  by  the  Danites  who 
asked  Micah's  Leritc  to  inquire  as  to  the  smuns 
of  their  q>ying  expedition  (Jndg.  xrilL  6,  6).  In 
kter  times  this  ia  diatinetly  stated  of  the  brselites 
where  Zeehariah  says,  *«For  the  teraphim  have 
spoken  vanity,  and  the  divinen  have  seen  a  fie,  and 
have  toM  &lae  dreams  "  (x.  S).  It  cannot  be  mp- 
poeed  that,  as  this  first  positive  mention  of  the  uas 
of  teraphim  for  dirination  by  the  Isrsefites  ia  after 
the  return  from  Babykm,  and  as  that  use  obtained 
with  the  Babylonians  in  the  Ume  of  Nebnrhadnei 
zar,  therefore  the  Isradites  borrowed  it  from  their 
conqueron;  for  these  olyects  are  mentioned  in 
earlier  phces  in  such  a  manner  that  their  coBnee> 
tion  wiUi  dirination  must  be  intended,  if  we  bear 
in  mind  that  this  oonneeti<m  is  undoubted  in  a 
subsequent  period.  Samuel's  reproof  of  Sanl  for 
bis  disobedience  in  the  matter  of  Amalfk,  ma^ 
dates  » divination"  with  *«vanlty/*  or  "idob'* 

(].)Q)»  Mid  (*  teraphim,**  however  we  render  the 

difficult  passage  wiiere  these  words  occur  (1  Sam 

XT.  22,  23).     (The  word  rendered  <«vaaHy,'*  7.^ 

is  espedslly  used  irith  reference  to  idols,  and  eftn 
in  some  plaoes  stands  akme  for  an  idd  or  idols.) 
When  Saul,  having  put  to  death  the  workers  in 
black  arts,  finding  himsdf  rgeeted  of  God  in  his 
extremity,  sought  the  witch  of  Endor,  and  asked 
to  see  Samuel,  the  prophet's  apparition  denoanead 
his  doom  as  the  punishment  of  thb  very  disobedi- 
ence as  to  AmsJek.  The  reproof  would  sfcm, 
therefore,  to  have  been  a  prophecy  that  the  setf* 
coniMent  king  vrould  at  the  last  alienate  himself 
from  God,  and  take  "vAige  in  the  very  abominatiooa 
he  des[used.  This  apparent  reference  tcnda  to  cob> 
firm  the  inference  we  have  indicated.  As  to  a  farter 
time,  when  Joeial:*s  reform  is  related,  he  is  sud  to 
have  put  away  **the  vrizards,  and  the  ter^duoif 
and  the  idols **  (2  K.  xxiii.  24);  where  the  mentioii 
of  the  teraphim  immediately  after  the  wisarda, 
and  as  distinct  from  the  idols,  seems  to  fovir  the 
inference  that  they  aro  spoken  of  as  obiects  used  ks 
diriuation. 

The  only  aceount  of  the  act  of  divining  by  sera- 
phim is  in  a  remarkable  passsge  of  Eaukid  nlsting 
to  N^uchadneatar*s  advance  against  Jerusalsas. 
**  Also,  thou  son  of  man,  appcnnt  thee  two  wajii 
that  the  sword  of  the  king  of  Babylon  may  cosast 
both  tmun  [two  swords]  shall  oome  forth  out  of 
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bod:  snd  chooie  thoo  a  place,  obooM  [it]  at 
the  head  of  the  way  to  the  city.     Appoint  a  way, 
thaJL  the  iword  may  oome  to  Kabbath  of  the  Am- 
uxmitee.  and  to  Judah  in  Jerunlem  the  defenced. 
For  the  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  parting  of  the 
wmy,  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways,  to  use  divina- 
Uoa :  he  shuffled  arrows,  he  oonaulted  with  teraphitn, 
1m  looked  in  the  liver.    At  his  right  hand  was  the 
divination  for  Jerusaleni "  (xxi.  1^22).    The  men- 
tinn  together  of  consulting  tersphim  and  looking 
into  the  liver,  may  not  indicate  that  the  victim  was 
olliBnd  to  teraphim  and  its  liver  then  looked  into, 
but  may  mean  two  separate  acts  of  divining.    That 
the  former  is  the  right  explanation  seems,  however, 
psrobable  firom  a  comparison  with  the  LXX.  ran- 
daring  of   the  account  of  Michal's  stratagem.^ 
Perl»pa  Hiehal  had  been  divining,  and  on  the 
eoming  of  the  messengers  seiaed  the  image  and 
liver  ud  hastily  put  them  in  the  bed.  —  The  ac- 
ooonto  which  the  Rabbins  give  of  divining  by  tera- 
phim are  vrorthless. 

BefixB  speaking  of  the  notices  of  the  Egyptian 
raagiotans  in  Genesis  and  Exodus,  there  is  one 
passage  that  may  be  examined  out  of  the  regular 
order.  Joseph,  when  his  brethren  left  after  their 
second  visit  to  buy  com,  ordered  his  steward  to 
hide  his  silver  cup  in  Beiyamufs  sack,  and  aftei^ 
wards  sent  him  after  them,  ordering  him  to  claim 
it,  thus:  **[Is]  not  this  [it]  in  which  my  k>rd 
drinketh,  and  whereby  indeed  he  divineth  ?  '*  ^  (Geu. 
xliv.  5)>  The  meaning  of  the  latter  dause  has 
been  contested,  Gesenius  transhiting,  **  he  could 
surely  foresee  it"  (ap.  Barrett,  SynopnSy  in  k>c.), 
but  the  other  rendering  seems  fisr  more  probable, 
especially  as  we  read  that  Joseph  afterwards  said 
to  his  brethren, "  Wot  ye  not  that  such  a  man  as 
I  can  certainly  divine?"  (xliv.  16),  —  the  same 
word  being  used.  If  so,  the  reference  would  prob- 
ably be  to  the  use  of  the  cup  in  divining,  and  we 
shmild  have  to  infer  that  here  Joseph  was  acting 
OD  his  own  judgment  [Joseph],  divination  being 
not  afene  doubttess  a  forbidden  act,  but  one  of 
which  he  when  called  before  Pharaoh  had  distinctly 
dSschimeri  the  practice.  Two  uses  of  cups  or  the 
like  for  magical  purposes  have  obtained  in  the  East 
flPom  ancient  times.  In  one  use  either  the  cup 
itself  bears  engraved  inscriptions,  supposed  to  have 
a  magical  influence,*^  or  it  is  plain  and  such  in- 
scriptions are  written  on  ite  inner  surface  in  ink. 
In  both  CMOS  water  poured  into  the  cup  is  drunk 
by  those  wishing  to  derive  benefit,  as,  for  instance, 
hB  cure  of  diseases,  from  the  inscriptions,  which, 
if  written,  are  dissolved.<<  This  use,  in  both  ite 
forms,  obtains  among  the  Arabs  in  the  present  day, 
and  cups  bearing  Chaldsean  inscriptions  in  ink  have 

a  The  Masoretio  text  rsadi,  "  And  Hlohal  took  the 
Isrspbim,  and  laid  [It]  upon  the  bed,  and  the  mattress 

(?*^**Z12))  of  she-goats  [or  goats'  hair]  she  pot  at  lis 
jead,  antb  she  covered  [it]  with  a  cloth  ''  [or  garment] 
(1  8am.  xiz.  18).   The  LXX.  has  "  the  liver  of  goats," 

havtng  apparently  found  iy^  instead  of  "1^33. 

(K«u  ihtfitp  ii  M«Ax^  r&  xcvord^ta,  ical  etfrro  iwX  ^¥ 
■AXrsv,  MoX  j^irop  twk  alymv  etfrro  ro&v  lu^aX-^  svrev, 

» ha  aJnj^  afTO- 

f*  The  modem  Persiaas  ap|dy  tlse  wont  Jibn,  slgnl- 
^lag  a  eup,  mirror,  or  even  globe,  to  magleal  veraels 
«f  tills  kind,  and  relate  marvels  of  two  which  they  say 
fcalnninrt  to  their  ancient  king  Jemsheed  a  1 1(*  A.sx- 
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been  diseovered  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  probably  show 
that  this  practice  existed  among  the  Jews  in  Baby- 
lonia in  about  the  7th  century  of  the  Christian  era.« 
In  the  other  use  the  cup  or  bowl  was  of  veiy  se^ 
ondary  importance.  It  was  merely  the  receptacle 
for  water,  in  which,  after  the  performance  of 
magical  ritea,  a  boy  looked  to  see  what  the  magician 
desired.  This  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  practice 
of  the  modem  E^tian  magicians,  where  the  dif- 
ference that  ink  is  employed  and  is  poured  into  the 
palm  d  the  boy's  hand  b  merely  accidental.  A 
Gnostic  papyrus  in  Greek,  written  in  Egypt  in  the 
earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  now  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  describes  the  practice  of 
the  boy  with  a  bowl,  and  alleges  resulte  strikingly 
similar  to  the  alleged  resulte  of  the  well-known 
modem  Egyptian  magician,  whose  divination  woukl 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  a  relic  of  the  famous  magio 
of  ancient  Egypt/  As  this  latter  use  only  is 
of  the  nature  of  divination,  it  b  probable  that  to 
it  Joseph  referred,  llie  practice  may  have  been 
prevalent  In  his  time,  and  bieroglj-pbic  inscriptions 
upon  the  bowl  may  have  given  cok>r  to  the  idea 
that  it  had  magiod  properties,  and  perhaps  eveo 
that  it  had  thus  led  to  the  discovery  of  ite  place  of 
concealment,  a  discovery  which  must  have  struck 
Joseph's  brethren  with  the  utmost  astonishment. 

The  magicians  of  Egypt  are  spoken  of  as  a  class 
in  the  histories  of  Joseph  and  Moses.  When 
Pharaoh's  officers  were  troubled  by  their  dreams, 
being  in  prison  they  were  at  a  loss  for  an  inter- 
preter. Before  Joseph  explained  the  dreams  he 
disclaimed  the  power  of  interpreting  save  by  the 
Divine  aid,  saying,  "  [Do]  not  interpretations 
[belong]  to  God?  tell  me  [them],  I  pray  you** 
(Gen.  xl.  8).  In  like  manner  when  Pharaoh  had 
his  two  dreams  we  find  that  he  ha(]  recourse  to 
those  who  professed  to  interpret  dreams.  We  read : 
*>  He  sent  and  called  for  all  the  scribes  of  Egypt, 
and  all  the  wise  men  thereof:  and  Pharaoh  tokl 
them  his  dream;  but  [there  was]  none  that  could 
interpret  them  unto  Piiaraoh*'  (xli.  8:  comp.  ver. 
24).  Joseph,  being  sent  for  on  the  report  of  the 
chief  of  the  cupbearers,  was  told  by  Pharaoh  thai 
he  had  heard  that  he  could  interpret  a  dream 
.loeeph  said,  "  [It  is]  not  in  me:  God  shall  gift 
Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace"  (ver.  16).  That, 
from  the  expectations  of  the  Egyptians  and  Joseph's 
disavowals,  we  see  that  the  interpretetion  of  dreamt 
was  a  branch  of  the  knowledge  to  which  the  ancient 
Egyptian  magicians  pretended.  Tlie  foiture  of  the 
Eg}'ptians  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh's  dreams  must 
prolMtbly  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  their  inability 
to  give  a  satis&ctory  explanation,  for  it  is  unlikely 
that  they  refused  to  attempt  to  interpret    The  two 

ander  the  Great  The  former  of  these,  called  Jdm4- 
Jem  or  Jdim-I-Jemsheed,  is  flunoos  in  Perslao  poetry. 
D'Herbolot  quotes  a  Turkish  poet  who  thus  alludes  to 
this  belief  in  magical  cups  :  "  MThen  I  shall  have  b^n 
illnminated  bj  the  U^t  of  heaven  my  soul  will  be- 
come the  mirror  of  the  world,  in  which  I  shall  dis- 
cover the  most  hidden  secrete  "  {Bibiiothiqu*  OnentaUf 
I.  ▼.  «*  Giam »»). 

d  Modem  £Jirypttafi<,  6th  edit  chap.  xi. 

«  Nineveh  and  Babylon^  p.  600,  fte.  There  is  aa 
excellent  papw  on  these  bowls  by  Dr.  Levy  of  Breelan, 
in  the  Zeitsehri/l  der  Deuttek.  Morgtnldnd.  QeuUteh^ 
ix.  p.  466,  &o. 

/  See  the  Modem  Egyptians^  6th  edit.  ohap.  xll.  fat 
an  account  of  the  performances  of  this  magician,  and 
Mr.  Lane's  opinion  as  to  the  causss  of  their  ofirsshwal 
apparrr* 
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nurd*  used  to  deiigiiate  the  iotai|tt«tMii  feut  for 
by  Pharaoh  are   tV- r^-jn    "icribea^'C?)  and 

D^D^rj,  »*  wiw  men."  « 

We  again  hear  of  the  magioiana  of  Egjpt  in  the 
narrative  of  the  evente  before  the  Exodus.  They 
were  summoned  by  Pharaoh  to  oppose  Moses.  The 
account  of  what  they  eflfected  requires  to  be  care- 
fully examined,  from  its  bearing  on  the  question 
whether  ma^ic  be  an  imposture.  We  read :  "  And 
the  Lord  spoJie  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  saying, 
When  i'haraoh  shall  apeak  unto  you,  saying.  Show 
a  miracle  for  you :  then  thou  shalt  say  unto  Aaron, 
Take  thy  rod,  and  cast  [it]  before  i^baraoh,  [and] 
It  shaU  become  a  serpent"  ^  It  is  then  rekted  that 
Aaron  did  thus,  and  afterwards:  «*Then  Pharaoh 
also  called  the  wise  men<'  and  the  enchanters :  ^^ 
DOW  they,  the  scribes «  of  Egypt,  did  so  by  their 
secret  arts:/  for  they  cast  down  every  man  his  rod, 
and  they  became  serpents,  but  Aaron's  rod  swal- 
k>wed  up  their  rods  "  (Ex.  vii.  8-13).  Ilie  rods 
were  probably  long  staves  like  those  represented  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  not  much  less  than  the 
height  of  a  man.  If  the  word  used  mean  here  a 
serpent,  the  Egyptian  magicians  may  have  feigned 
a  change:  if  it  signify  a  crocodile  they  could  scarcely 
have  done  so.  The  names  by  which  the  magicians 
are  designated  are  to  be  noted.  That  which  we 
render  *' scribes**  seems  here  to  have  a  general 
signification,  including  wise  men  and  enchanten. 
'fhe  Ust  term  i>  more  definite  in  its  meaning,  de- 
noting iijiers  of  incantations.  9  On  the  occasion  of 
the  first  plague,  the  turning  the  riven  and  waters 
of  Egyi)t  into  bkHxl,  the  opposition  of  the  magicians 
again  occurs.  **  And  the  scribes  of  Egypt  did  so 
by  their  secret  arts  **  (vii.  22).  When  the  second 
plague,  that  of  finogs,  was  sent,  the  magicians  again 
made  the  same  opposition  (viii.  7).  Once  more 
they  appear  in  the  history.  'Jlie  phgue  of  lice 
came,  and  we  read  that  when  Aaron  had  worked 
the  wonder  the  magicians  opposed  him :  **  And  the 
scribes  did  so  by  their  secret  arts  to  bring  forth  the 
lice,  but  they  could  not:  so  tliere  were  lice  upon 
Duui  and  upon  beast.     And  the  scribes  said  unto 

a  The  fonner  word  is  difficult  of  explaoatfon.  It  Is 
to  be  noticed  that  it  la  also  OMd  for  a  elass  of  the 
Babylonian  magi  (l>aQ.  i.  20,  ii.  2);  so  that  it  can 
■oaroely  be  aappo§ed  to  be  an  Egyptian  word  Hsbrai- 
siaed.  £k>  ptiau  equivalents  have  however  been  sought 

te;  and  Jablonsky  suggests     CpXCOJU.,   <*««' 

wuUuTgus,  and  Ignatius  Bossl   C^p€CT^«lt. 

n  guardian  of  secret  thloge  "  (ap.  Ues.  "Dies.  ■.  v.), 
both  of  which  are  far  too  unlike  the  Hebrew  to  have 
any   probability.     To   derive    it    from    the    Persian 

t^JjiOy^y  "endued  with  wisdom,"  when  occur- 
ring In  Daniel,  la  puerile,  as  Geaenius  sdmlta.  He 
toggeata  a  Hebrew  origin,  and  takes  it  either  from 

ta'in,  '<  a  pen  or  stylus,"  and  D  —  fonnative,  or 
aupposea  it  to  be  a  quadriliteial,  ftinned  from  the 

triUteral  iDin,  the  «  unused  "  root  of  tD^^C  »nd 

D*^n,  "  he  or  it  waa  aacred."  The  former  aaema  Ikr 
more  probable  at  firit  right ;  sbd  the  latter  would  not 
Have  had  any  weight  were  it  not  for  ita  likanea«  to 
the  Greek  tepoypo^iuircvc,  uaed  of  Egyptian  religlona 
seribea ;  a  reaeinbijiDce  w^loh,  moreover,  loeea  much 
sf  Ita  value  when  we  find  that  in  hieroglyphica  there 
Ji  no  evtctly  correaponding  expraaaioo.  Notwlth- 
tbsae  Hebrew  dsrivatjov,  Gsssnius  Inclines 
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Pharaoh,  This  {>]  the  fii^^of  God :  bat  Plumuh's 
heavi  was  hardened,  and  be  besfkeoed  not  ante 
them,  as  the  Lord  had  said  "  (viiL  18, 19,  Heb.  li, 
16).  After  this  we  bear  no  more  of  the  magicJam. 
All  we  can  gather  from  the  nairative  is  ^at  the 
appearances  produced  by  them  were  suffideni  to 
dieoeive  Pharaoh  on  three  occasions.  It  is  nowbcR 
declared  that  they  actually  produced  wonden,  sinec 
the  expressfon  "  the  scribes  did  so  by  their  aecRt 
arts  *'  is  used  on  the  oocaakm  of  their  complete 
fiulure.  Nor  is  their  statement  that  in  the  wonden 
wrought  by  Aaron  they  saw  the  finger  of  God  any 
proof  that  they  recognised  a  power  superior  to  the 
native  objects  of  wonhip  they  invoked,  for  wc  find 
that  the  Fgyptians  frequently  spoko  of  a  snpremc 
bttng  as  God.  It  seems  rather  as  though  they  had 
said,  **  Our  juggles  are  of  no  avail  against  the  work 
of  a  divmity.'*  There  is  one  later  mention  of  these 
transactions,  which  adds  to  our  infonuation,  bat 
does  not  decide  the  main  question.  St.  Paul  meo- 
tions  Jannes  and  Jambres  as  having  **  withstood 
Moses,*'  and  says  that  their  folly  in  doing  so  be- 
came manifest  (2  11m.  lit  8,  9).  The  Egyptian 
character  of  Uiese  names,  the  first  of  which  is,  in 
our  opinion,  found  in  hieroglyphics,  does  not  fosoc 
the  opinion,  which  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  ao  inspired  record,  that  the  Apostlt 
cited  a  prevalent  tradition  of  the  Jews.  [jAxxn 
AMD  Jahbbks.] 

We  turn  to  the  Egyptian  iUustrationa  of  this 
part  of  the  subject.  Magic,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, was  inherent  in  the  ancient  Egypttao 
religion.  The  Ritual  is  a  system  of  incantations 
and  directions  for  making  amulets,  with  the  object 
of  securing  the  future  happiness  of  the  disembodied 
soul.  However  obscure  the  belief  of  tiie  Egyptians 
as  to  the  actual  character  of  the  state  of  thie  soul 
after  death  may  be  to  us,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  magical  amulets  and 
incantations  treated  of  in  the  Ritual  was  held  to  be 
necessary  for  friture  happiness,  although  it  was  not 
believed  that  they  alone  could  ensure  it,  sinoe  to 
have  done  good  works,  or,  more  strictly,  not  to  have 
committed  certain  sins,  was  an  essential  condition 

to  the  Idea  that  a  almHar  Egyptian  vrord  was  las- 
Itated :  inatancing   Abreeh,    Moaea,    and 

(fT^^tJ,  nB?l3,  n'^nnSl) ;    but  no  one  of 
can  bte  proved'  to  be  Xgyptiaa  In  origin,  and  thi 
nb  atrong  ground  for  aeektng  any  but  a  Hebrew  ety- 
mology for  the  aecond  and  third  {Thes.  L  c).     The 

moat  atmllar  word  ia  Haahmanntm,  D^9DQ?ri  (Ps. 

Ixvili.  81,  Heb.  82),  which  we  suppose  to'be  l^pHaa, 
meaning  Hermopolitaa,  wltti  perliapa.  In  the  one  ptaea 
where  it  occurs,  a  leforenos  to  the  wlMlom  of  the 
citiaena  of  HermopoUs  Macnai  the  city  of  Thoth,  the 
I^ptian  Hermea.  [Hashxamkiie.]  We  prefor  to  keep 

to  the  Hebrew  derivation  almply  fkom  tS^n«  end  to 
raad  *'  acribea,"  the  Idea  of  magicians  bd'ng  pn>bal4j 

understood.  The  other  word,  D^Dpr^,  does  net 
seem  to  mean  any  apeclal  elasa,  but  meaij  the  wlss 
men  of  Egypt  generally. 


e  D'^s^nr. 


.   -  V    ••  -:  - 

9  The  word  D'^pH/,  elsewhere  D*^^ v  (ver.  % 
rill.  7, 18,  Heb.  8,  14),  slgniflas  "secret"  or  «hidiM 

arts,*'  firam  l^b  (tD^b,  Onb),  "be  or  It  ec  m« 
o?w.  hM,  or  wnpysd  ip.** 
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If  the  aeqalttAl  of  the  muI  \n  the  gmi  tml  in 
lladet.  The  thonragUj  magica.*  sbencter  of  the 
Rituml  b  most  strikiogly  evidect  in  the  minute 
dtraetions  given  for  making  amulets  (TodUnlntch, 
eh.  100,  1^,  134),  and  the  aecresy  eigoined  in  one 
eaae  to  thoie  thui  oecupied  (133).  The  later 
ehi^itera  of  the  Kitual  (163-165 ),  held  to  hava  been 
added  after  the  compilation  or  compoflition  of  the 
reat,  which  theory,  as  M.  Chabas  has  well  remarked, 
does  not  prove  their  much  more  modern  date  (/.e 
Papffrut  Jfoffique  Uarrit^  p.  162).  eontaui  mysti- 
eal  names  not  bearing  an  Egyptian  etymoloj^y. 
These  names  have  been  thought  to  be  Ethiopian; 
they  either  have  no  signification,  and  are  mere 
magical  gibberish,  or  else  they  are,  mainly  at  least, 
oC  foreign  origin.  Besides  the  Ritual,  the  ancient 
Egyptians  had  books  of  a  purely  magical  character, 
■neh  as  that  which  M.  Chabas  has  just  edited  in 
his  work  referred  to  above.  The  main  source  of 
their  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  magic  appears  to  have 
been  the  idea  that  the  souls  of  the  dead,  whether 
justified  or  condemned,  had  the  power  of  revisiting 
the  earth  and  taking  various  forms.  This  belief  is 
abundantly  used  in  the  moral  tale  of  *'  The  I'wo 
Brothers,"  of  whieh  the  text  has  been  reoently 
poblished  by  the  lYustees  of  the  British  Museum 
\84Uct  Papyii^  Part  II.),  and  we  learn  from  this 
sndent  papyrus  the  age  and  source  of  much  of  the 
naehinery  of  mediteval  fictions,  both  eastern  and 
A  likeness  that  strikes  us  at  onoe  in  the 
of  a  fiction  b  not  less  true  of  the  Ritual;  and 
the  perib  eooountered  by  the  soul  in  Hades  are  the 
first  rude  indications  of  the  adventures  of  the  heroes 
of  Arab  and  German  romance.  The  regions  of 
terror  travened,  the  mystic  portab  that  open  alone 
to  magical  words,  and  the  monsters  whom  magic 
aloue  can  deprive  of  their  power  to  iiyure,  are  hm 
afaeady  in  the  book  that  in  part  was  found  in  the 
mgn  of  king  Mencheres  four  thousand  years  ago. 
BcHiring  in  mind  the  Nigritian  nature  of  Egyptian 
magic,  we  may  kwk  for  Uie  source  of  these  ideas  in 
primitive  Africa.  There  we  find  the  realities  of 
which  the  ideal  form  b  not  greatly  dbtoited,  though 
greatly  intensified.  The  forests  that  clothe  tlie 
southern  slopes  of  snowy  Atlas,  full  of  fierce  beasts ; 
the  vast  desert,  untenanted  save  by  harmful  rep- 
tiles, swept  by  sand-storms,  and  ever  burning  under 
an  unchanging  sun ;  the  marshes  of  the  south, 
teeming  wiUi  Intites  of  vast  sin  and  strength,  are 
the  several  lones  of  the  Eg}'ptian  Hades.  The 
creatures  of  the  desert  and  the  pbins  and  slopes, 
the  crocodile,  the  paehydermata.  the  lion,  perchance 
the  gorilla,  are  the  genii  that  hold  thb  land  of  f^. 
In  what  dread  must  the  first  scanty  population 
have  held  dangers  and  enemies  still  feared  by  their 
iwarming  posterity.  No  wonder  then  that  the 
imaginative  Nigritians  were  struck  with  a  super- 
stitious fear  that  certain  oonditioiis  of  ezteraal 
nature  always  produce  with  races  of  a  bw  type, 
where  a  higher  feeling  would  only  be  touched  by 
Ihe  anaksgies  of  life  and  death,  of  time  and  eternity. 
Ko  wonder  that,  so  struck,  the  primitive  raee 
kmagined  the  evils  of  the  unseen  worid  to  be  the 
lecurrenoe  of  those  against  which  they  struggled 
whib  on  earth.  That  there  b  some  ground  for  our 
iicory,  besides  the  generalization  which  led  us  to 
It,  b  shown  by  a  usual  Egyptian  nams  of  Hades, 
» the  West; "  and  that  the  wiU  ngion4  west  of 

a  lor  the  fteta  respectlDg  l^ptian  magb  her* 
Mated  we  are  greaily  indebted  to  If .  Chabas*  ramaik- 
We  do  not,  bowtvsr,  agvss  with  some  of 
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Egypt  might  directly  give  birth  to  such  fandn  aa 
form  the  common  ground  of  the  machinery,  not 
the  general  betief;  of  the  Ritual,  as  well  as  of  tha 
machinery  of  medisBval  fiction,  b  shown  by  the 
fiU>les  that  the  rude  Arabs  of  our  own  day  tell  of 
the  vronders  they  have  seen. 

Like  all  nations  who  have  practiced  magic  gen- 
erally, the  Egyptians  separated  it  into  a  bwful  kind 
and  an  uidawful.  M.  Chabas  has  proved  thb  from 
a  pi^yrus  which  he  finds  to  coutain  an  account  of 
the  prosecution,  in  the  reign  of  Rameses  III.  (B. 
CX  cir.  1220),  of  an  official  for  unbwfuUy  acquiring 
and  using  magical  books,  the  king's  property.  The 
culprit  was  convicted  and  punished  with  death  (p. 
169  fL). 

A  belief  in  unlucky  and  lucky  days,  in  actions  to 
be  avoided  or  done  on  certain  days,  and  in  the 
fortune  attending  birth  on  certain  days,  was  ex- 
tremely strong,  as  we  barn  from  a  remarkal»b 
ancient  calendar  {Stkct  Papyri,  Part  I.)  and  the 
evidence  of  writers  of  antiquity.  A  religious  pr^- 
udice,  or  the  occurrence  oi  some  great  calamity, 
probably  by  at  the  root  of  thb  observance  of  days. 
Of  the  former,  the  birthday  of  Typhoo,  the  fifth  of 
the  Epagomene,  b  an  instance.  Astrobgy  waa 
abo  held  in  high  honor,  as  the  calendars  of  certain 
of  the  tombs  (Mt  the  kings,  stating  the  positions  of 
the  stars  and  their  influence  on  di^rent  parts  of  the 
body,  show  us;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  thb 
branch  of  magical  arts  b  older  than  the  XVIlIth 
djuasty,  although  certain  stars  wero  held  in  rev- 
erence in  the  time  of  the  I  Vth  dynasty.  The  belief 
in  omens  probably  did  not  take  an  important  place 
in  Egyptian  ni^ic,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ab- 
sence of  direct  mention  of  them.  The  superstition 
as  to  **  the  evil  eye  '*  appears  to  have  been  known, 
but  there  b  nothing  ebe  that  we  can  class  with 
phenomena  of  the  nature  of  animal  magnetbm. 
Two  classes  of  learned  men  had  the  chaige  of  the 
magical  books:  one  of  these,  the  name  of  which 
has  not  boon  read  phonetically,  vrould  seem  to  oor- 
respoud  to  the  "  scribes,"  as  we  render  the  word, 
spoken  of  in  the  history  of  Joseph ;  whereas  the 
other  has  the  general  sense  of  "  wise  men,'*  like  the 
other  class  th«e  mentioned.^ 

There  are  no  representations  on  the  monuments 
that  can  be  held  to  relate  durectly  to  the  practioe 
of  thb  art,  but  the  secret  passages  ui  the  thieknesi 
of  the  wall,  lately  opened  in  the  great  tempb  of 
Dendarah,  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  soma 
purpose  of  imposture. 

The  Law  contains  veiy  distinct  prohibitions  of 
all  magical  arts.  Besides  several  passages  con- 
demning them,  in  one  place  there  b  a  specificatkn 
which  b  so  full  that  it  seems  evident  that  ito  olgect 
b  to  include  every  kind  of  magical  art.  The 
reference  b  to  the  pracUoes  of  Canaan,  not  to  those 
of  Egypt,  which  indeed  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
brought  away  by  the  Israelites,  who,  it  may  be 
remarked,  apparently  did  not  adopt  Egj-ptian  idol- 
atry, but  only  that  of  foreigners  settbd  in  Egypt. 
[Rbmpham.]  ^ 

The  Israelites  are  commanded,  in  the  place  re- 
ferred  to,  not  to  learn  the  abominations  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Promised  Land.  Then  follows  thb 
prohibition:  "  There  shall  not  le  found  with  that 
one  who  offtreth  hb  son  or  hb  daughter  by  firs,  • 

hb  dsduetkms ;  and  the  theory  we  have  pat  teth  si 
the  n"^gln  of  tjffptUa  magb  b  porsly  our  owa. 
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of  diTinatkiiis  (D^Q9i7  DPfT/,  a 
of  hiddeo  trto  (]3'^37Q),  aiiMigiirer  (B^l[79^),  oo 
tnebaoter  (1tV?9)>  or  »  flU>rtailar  of  ctionDS 
(^yn  n  yp),  or  ED  Inquirer  by  •  fiuuiliar  ipirift 
(3*>M  bKQ7),  or  a  wiard  03*  T.)i  or  a  oonraltor 

ofthedoui  (D\nttn-bij  ttJ'3^)"it  it  tddod 

Uut  tlMse  aro  abominationt,  aod  that  on  aooount 
of  their  praeiioe  the  nations  of  Canaan  were  to  be 
driven  out  (Deut  zvUi.  9-14,  mp.  10,  11).  It  ia 
remarluble  that  the  oflering^  of  children  ihould  be 
mentioned  in  oonnection  with  magical  arts.  The 
paHage  in  Micah,  which  has  been  luppooed  to  pre- 
•enre  a  queition  of  Balak  and  an  answer  of  Balaam, 
when  the  toothsayer  was  sent  for  to  cune  Israel, 
should  be  here  noticed,  for  the  questioner  asks, 
sAer  speal(ing  of  sacrifices  of  usual  Idnds,  **  Shall  I 
give  my  firstr^xmi  [for]  my  transgression,  the  fruit 
of  my  body  [for]  the  sin  of  my  soul?  **  (vi.  6-8). 
Perhaps,  however,  child-saerifioe  is  specified  on  ao- 
oount of  its  atrocity,  which  wouM  connect  it  with 
secret  arts,  which  we  Icnow  were  ftiequently  in  later 
times  the  causes  of  cruelty.  Tbit  terms  which  fol- 
low appear  to  refer  properly  to  eight  difierent  kinds 
of  magic,  but  some  of  them  are  elsewhere  usnI  In 

a  general  sense.    1.  3^^9*7  ^^^      ^    literally 

««a  diviner  of  divinations."     The  verb  DQi?    ^ 
used  of  false  prophets,  but  also  in  a  general  sense 
for  divining,  as  in  the  narrative  of  Saul's  consulta- 
tion of  the  witch  of  Endor,  where  the  king  says 

<«  divine  unto  mo  (a'*)8^  ^S  HJ'^Zpnpi^,  Ipnty 

thee,  by  the  Ikmiliar  spirit "  (1  Sam.  uriiL  8). 

t.  13'^>9  conveys  the  idea  of  **ooe  who  acts  oov- 
ertly,*'  and  ao  (*a  worker  of  hidden  arts."    The 

meaning  of  the  root  13  ^  Is  covering,  and  the  sup- 
posed oonnection  with  fascination  by  the  eyes,  like 
the  notion  of  **  the  evil  eye,"  as  though  the  origiiud 

root  were  "the  eye"  i])V),  seems  ttntenabfe.a 

8.   tt^n^Q,  which   we  render  «« an  augurer,"  Is 

from  B^nj,  which  is  literally  *«  he  or  it  hissed  or 
whispered,"  and  in  Piel  is  applied  to  the  practice 
of  enchantnienta,  but  aJso  to  divining  generally,  as 
In  the  case  of  Joseph's  cup,  and  where,  evidently 
referring  to  it,  he  tells  his  brethren  that  be  could 
divine,  although  in  both  plaoes  it  has  been  read 
vore  vaguely  with  the  sense  to  foresee  or  make  trial 
[Gen.  zliv.  6,  16).  We  therefore  render  it  by  a 
term  which  seems  appropriate  but  not  too  definite. 

_  m  • 

The  supposed  oonnectk>n  of  tTfl)  with  0711^, 
Ma  serpent,"  as  though  meaning  serpent-divinsr 
t&on,  must  be  rejected,  the  latter  word  ratlier  com- 
ing from   the  former,  with  the  signification  **  a 

feisser"^    4.  ^WD72  signifies  "an  enchanter:" 
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the  original  meanii^  of  the  vert)  via  pnAmhty*hi 
prayed,"  and  the  ttriet  aeoM  of  thia  word  »  oot 


«  The  andtiU^  Vgyptiaus  seam  to  have  hdd  the 
Cttperstltion  of  tb«  evil  eye^  for  an  eye  Is  the  determin- 
ative of  a  word  whkh  appears  to  algn^y  some  kind  of 
fiagic  (Chabas,  I'opjfnu  Magiqut  Uanit^  p  170  and 

4). 


who  uses  inoaatations."    6.  "^^  "^^TT 

to  mean  **  a  fahrifa>t<y  of  material  'charms  or  ■mn- 

leta,"  if  ")9f7>  ^^'^  ""^  ^  practicing  tonery, 
means  to  bind  magical  knots,  and  not  to  bind  a 

person  by  spdis.  6.  I2><  ^0?  ia  **<»>  Inquirer 
by  a  fiunlliar  spirit."  Tlie  second  term  signiiBes  a 
bottle,^  a  fimiUar  spirit  consulted  by  a  socShaayer, 
and  a  soothsayer  having  a  fiuniliar  spuit     Tha 

LXX.  usually  render  the  plural  n*Q^  by  i^y^ 
rpifiMoi,  whfeh  has  been  raahly  tranalated  ventril- 
oquuts,  for  it  may  not  signify  what  we  understacd 
by  the  latter,  but  refer  to  the  mode  in  which  aoolh 
aayereof  thia  kind  gave  out  their  responses:  to  this 
sul^ect  we  shall  recur  kter.  The  consulting  of 
fiuniliar  spirits  may  mean  no  more  than  invoking 
them;  but  In  the  Acts  we  read  of  a  damael  poa- 
seesed  with  a  sphit  of  divination  {xn.  16-18)  in 
very  distinct  terms.  This  kind  of  sorcery  —  divin- 
ation by  a  fiuniliar  sphrit  — was  practiced  by  the 

witch  of  Endor.  7.  '^^^T.i  which  we  render  *»a 
wiaard,"  is  property  *'  a  wise  man,"  but  is  always 
applied  to  wizards  and  fidse  prophets.  Gceenios 
( Thtt,  s.  V.)  supposes  that  in  Lev.  xz.  87  it  is  used 
of  a  familiar  spirit,  but  surely  the  reading  "a  wia- 
ard  **  ia  there  more  probable.    8.  The  last  tenn, 

D'^n^rr  v^^  tr^*T,  is  very  explicit,  meaning  •«  a 

oonsulter  of  the  dead : "  necromancer  is  an  exact 
traiisUaion  if  the  original  signification  of  the  httcr 
is  nftained,  instead  <^  the  more  general  one  it  now 
uaually  bears.  In  the  law  it  was  commanded  that 
a  man  or  woman  who  had  a  fiuniliar  q>lrit,  or  a 
wizard,  ahouM  be  atoned  (Lev.  xx.  27).  An  "en- 
chantress "  (nQVJt^)  was  not  to  live  (Ex.  xzU. 
18;  Heb.  17).  Using 'augury  and  hidden  arts  was 
also  forbidden  (I^ev.  xix.  26). 

The  history  of  Balsam  shows  the  belief  of  some 
sncient  nations  in  the  powers  of  soothsayers.  When 
the  Israelites  had  b^gun  to  conquer  the  Land  of 
Promise,  Balak  the  k&g  of  Moab  and  the  elders  of 
Midian,  resorting  to  Pharaoh's  expedient,  sent  by 
messengers    with    "the    rewards    of    divination 

(?  D^P9|7)  in  their  hands"  (Num.  xxH.  7)  for 

Balaam  the  diviner   (CQ'i^n,    Joeh.  xiii.   22), 

whoee  fiune  was  known  to  them  though  he  dwelt  in 
Aram.  BsJak'a  message  ahows  what  he  beliered 
fialaam'a  powera  to  be:  "  Bdioki,  there  b  a  people 
come  out  fifom  Egypt:  behold,  they  cover  the  fees 
of  the  earth,  and  they  abide  over  againat  me:  oome 
now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  curse  me  thia  people; 
for  they  [are]  too  mighty  for  me:  peradventure  I 
ahall  pre%<ail,  [that]  we  may  amite  them,  and  [that] 
I  may  drive  them  out  of  the  land :  for  I  wot  that  be 
whom  thou  bleioest  [is]  blessed:  and  he  whom  tlioa 
cursest  Is  cursed "  (Num.  xxii.  6,  6).  We  aie 
told,  however,  that  Balaam,  warned  of  (^od,  fint 


%  m  name  Nahsbon  (^^ITrO),  «i  a  prineo  of 
*BJah  la  the  leoood  yearafer  the  Bxedna  (Num.  L  7  { 


■a.  vl.  28;  Bnth  Iv.  20,  ^.), 
11  was  prooably  ussd  as  a 


proper  name  In  a 


e  Thb  meaning  suggveti  the  probabUUy  that  the 
Axab  idea  of  the  evU  Jinn  having  been  ioekiSBd  In  aoS 
ties  bj  Bolomon  was  derived  firam 
dWon. 
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■id  thai  he  ouuid  not  speak  of  himtalf,  and  then  by 
Inspiiation  bleued  thoM  whom  he  had  bem  aent 
for  to  eune.  He  appean  to  have  Roeived  inapira- 
tkm  in  a  riaion  or  a  tnuooe.  In  one  place  it  ia  nid, 
**  And  Balaam  aaw  that  it  waa  good  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord  to  Uees  Inael,  and  ht  went  not,  now  aa 

before,   to  the  meeting  enchantments  (D^CTTl)), 

but  he  set  his  &ee  to  the  wilderness  **  (uiv.  1). 
From  this  it  would  seem -that  it  waa  his  wont  to 
use  enchantments,  and  that  when  on  other  occasions 
h3  went  away  after  the  sacrifices  had  been  oflfered, 
he  hoped  that  he  could  prevail  to  obtain  the  wish 
uf  those  who  had  sent  for  him,  but  was  constantly 
defeated.  The  building  new  altars  of  the  mystic 
■amber  of  seven,  and  the  offering  of  seven  oxen  and 
seven  nuua,  seem  to  show  that  Balaam  had  some 
such  idea;  and  the  marked  manner  in  which  he 

•ledaied  **  there  is  no  enchantment  (tTnS)  against 

Jacob,  and  no  divhiatran  (Cpp.)  against  Israel " 
(niiL  Sd),  that  he  had  oome'in  the  hope  that  they 
would  have  availed,  the  diviner  here  being  made  to 
declare  his  own  powerlesaness  while  he  biased  those 
whom  he  was  sent  for  to  cune.  The  case  is  a  very 
difficult  one,  since  it  shows  a  man  who  was  used  as 
an  instrument  of  declaring  God*s  will  trusting  in 
practices  that  could  only  have  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure. The  simplest  expUnation  seems  to  be 
that  Balaam  was  never  a  true  prophet  but  on  this 
oecasion,  when  the  enemies  of  Israel  were  to  be  sig* 
nally  confounded.  This  history  aflbrds  a  notable 
instance  of  the  failure  of  magidana  in  attempting  to 
resist  the  Divine  will. 

The  aeoonnt  of  Saul's  consulting  the  witch  of 
Endor  ia  the  foremost  place  in  Scriptore  of  those 
which  refer  to  magic.  The  supernatural  tenor 
with  which  it  is  foil  cannot  however  be  proved  to 
be  due  to  this  art^  for  it  has  always  been  heki  by 
sober  crHics  that  the  appearing  of  Sanniel  was  per- 
mitted for  the  purpose  of  deckuing  the  doom  of 
Saul,  and  not  tliat  it  was  caused  by  the  incanta- 
tkms  of  a  sorceress.  As,  however,  the  narratire 
is  allowed  to  be  very  difficult,  we  may  kx>k  for  a 
moment  at  the  evidence  of  its  authenticity.  The 
detaila  are  strictly  in  acoordanoe  with  the  age: 
there  ia  a  simplicity  in  the  manners  described  that 
b  foreign  to  a  biter  time.  The  cireumstances  are 
igreeable  with  the  rest  of  the  history,  and  especially 
irith  all  we  know  of  Saul's  character.  Here,  as 
ever,  he  is  seen  resolved  to  gain  his  ends  without 
earing  what  wrang  he  does;  he  wishes  to  consult 
a  prophet,  and  asks  a  witch  to  call  up  his  shade. 
Most  of  all,  the  vigor  of  the  narrative,  showing  us 
the  scene  in  a  few  words,  proves  its  antiquity  and 
genuineness.  We  can  see  no  reason  whatever  for 
supporing  that  it  is  an  interpolation. 

"Now  Samuel  was  dead,  and  all  Israel  had 
hmented  him,  and  buried  him  in  Ramah,  even  in 
his  own  city.  And  Saul  had  put  away  those  that 
had  fiimiliar  spirits,  and  the  wizards,  out  of  the 
hnd.  And  the  Philistines  gathered  themselves 
U^;etber,  and  came  and  pitch«i  in  Shunem ;  and 
fiaul  gathered  all  Israel  together,  and  they  pitched 
m  Gilboa.**  That  the  Philistines  shoukl  hare  ad- 
vanced so  fitf,  .spreading  in  the  pkiin  of  Esdredon, 
he  garden  of  the  Holy  Land,  shows  the  straits  1. 
rhich  Saul  had  come.  Here  in  times  of  faith 
9isera  was  defeated  by  Barak,  and  the  Midianitea 
fere  smitten  by  Gideon,  some  of  the  army  of  the 
tanner  periahing  at  En-dor  itself  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9, 10). 
•And  whra  Saul  saw  the  hoet  of  the  Philistines. 
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he  was  afraid,  and  his  heart  greatly  tremblul.  And 
when  Saul  inquUred  of  the  Lobd,  the  Lord  an- 
swered him  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by  I  Trim, 
nor  by  prophets.  Then  said  Saul  unto  his  servants, 
Seek  me  a  wonum  that  hath  a  fiuniliar  s^drit,  that 
I  may  go  to  her,  and  enquire  of  her.  And  his 
servants  said  to  him,  BehoU,  [there  is]  a  woman 
that  hath  a  fiimiUar  spirit  at  £n-dor.  And  Saul 
disguised  himself,  and  put  on  other  reiment,  and 
he  went,  and  two  men  with  him,  and  they  came  to 
the  woman  by  night."  En-dor  hiy  m  the  territory 
of  Issachar,  about  7  or  8  miles  to  the  northwaxd 
of  Mount  Gilboa.  Ita  name,  the  ^  fountain  fi 
Dor,"  may  connect  it  with  the  Phoenician  city  Dcr, 
which  was  on  the  coast  to  the  westward.^  If  so, 
it  may  hare  retained  its  stranger-population,  and 
been  therefore  chosen  by  the  witeh  as  a  |ibice  where 
she  might  with  less  danger  than  elsewhere  practice 
her  arts.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  mountain 
on  whose  slope  the  modem  village  stands  is  hol- 
lowed into  rock-hewn  caverns,  hi  one  of  which  the 
witeh  may  probably  hare  dwelt.  [En-dor.]  SauFs 
disguise,  and  bis  Journeying  by  night,  seem  to  have 
been  talnn  that  he  might  not  alarm  the  woman, 
rather  than  because  he  may  hare  passed  through  a 
part  of  the  Philistine  force.  The  Philistines  held 
the  plain,  baring  theur  camp  at  Shimem,  whither 
they  had  puahed  on  from  Aphek :  the  Israelites 
were  at  first  encamped  by  a  fountain  at  Jezred,  but 
when  their  enemies  had  advanced  to  Jeareel  they 
appear  to  hare  retired  to  the  sbpes  of  Gilboa, 
whence  there  was  a  way  of  retreat  either  into  the 
mountains  to  the  south,  or  across  Jordan.  The 
ktter  seems  to  hare  been  the  line  of  flight,  as, 
though  SaiU  was  sbin  on  Mount  Gilboa,  his  body 
was  festened  to  the  wall  of  Beth-shan.  Thus  Saul 
oould  hare  searssly  reached  En-dor  without  passing 
at  least  very  near  the  army  of  the  Phib'stinea. 
'*  And  be  said.  Divine  unto  me,  1  pray  thee,  by  the 
fiuniliar  spirit,  and  bring  me  [him]  up,  whom  I 
shall  name  unto  thee."  It  ia  noticeable  that  here 
witchcraft,  the  inquiring  l>y  a  fiuniliar  spirit,  and 
necromancy,  are  all  connected  as  though  but  a 
single  art,  which  favore  the  idea  that  the  prohibition 
in  Deuteronomy  specifies  every  name  by  which 
magical  arts  were  known,  rather  than  so  many 
different  kinds  of  arts,  in  order  that  no  one  should 
attempt  to  evade  the  condemnation  of  such  prac- 
tices by  any  subterfuge.  It  is  erident  that  Saul 
thought  be  might  be  able  to  call  up  Samuel  by  the 
aid  of  the  witch ;  but  this  does  not  prore  what  was 
his  own  general  conviction,  or  the  prevalent  con- 
viction of  the  Israelites  on  the  sul^ect  lie  was  In 
a  great  extremity:  his  kingdon)  m  danger:  himself 
fi)mken  of  God :  he  was  weary  with  a  night- 
journey,  perhaps  of  risk,  perhaps  of  great  length 
to  avoid  the  enemy,  and  faint  with  a  day's  fasting: 
he  was  conscious  of  wrong  as,  probably  for  the  first 
time,  he  commanded  unholy  rites  and  heard  in  the 
gkx>m  unholy  incantations.  In  such  a  strait  no 
man*s  judgment  is  steady,  and  Saul  may  hare 
asked  to  see  Samuel  in  a  moment  of  sudden  desper- 
ation when  he  had  only  meant  to  demand  an 
oracuhr  answer.  It  may  even  be  thought  that, 
yeammg  fi>r  the  counsel  of  Samuel,  and  kmging  to 
loim  if  the  net  that  he  felt  ckwhig  about  him  were 
one  firym  which  he  shouM  never  escape,  Saul  had 
that  keener  sense  that  some  say  eomes  in  the  bsl 


a  "Dot  is  said  to  hare  taken  Its  name  tnm  Doros,  a 
son  of  Neptune,  whose  name  rsmlnda  oca  of  Tana,  thf 
fonndar  of  TaientoB. 
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boon  of  mh,  and  m,  oonadoiis  that  tiie  prophet*! 
ihade  wis  near,  or  was  about  to  come,  at  onoe 
■onght  to'  aee  and  speak  with  it,  though  this  had 
uoi  Dcen  lefore  purposed.    Strange  things  we  know 
occur  at  the  moment  vrtien  man  feels  he  is  about 
to  die,o  and  if  thuro  be  an  j  time  when  the  unseen 
world  is  felt  while  yet  unentered,  it  is  when  the 
soul  comes  ffavt  witliin  the  chill  of  its  long-projected 
shadow.    "  And  the  woman  said  unto  him.  Behold, 
thou  knowest  what  Saul  hath  done,  how  he  hath 
cut  off  those  that  have  familUr  spirits,  and  the 
wizards,  out  of  the  land:  wherefore  th?n  layest 
thou  a  snare  for  mj  life,  to  cause  me  to  die?    And 
Saul  sware  to  her  by  the  [/>rd,  saying,  [As]  the 
LnRi)  liveth,  there  shall  no  punishment  happen  to 
thee  for  this  thing.**     Nothing  more  shows  Saul's 
desperate  resolution  than  his  thus  swearing  when 
engaged  in  a  most  unholy  act — a  terrible  ptofonity 
that  makes   the  horror  of  the  scene  complete. 
Everything  being  prepared,  the  final  act  takes  place. 
''Then  said  the  woman,  AVhom  shall  I  bring  up 
unto  thee  ?    And  he  said.  Bring  me  up  Samuel 
And  when  the  woman  saw  Samuel,  she  cried  with 
a  bud  voice:  and  the  woman  spake  to  Saul,  saying, 
Why  hast  thou  deceived  me?  for  thou  [art]  Saul. 
And  the  king  said  unto  her,  Be  not  afraid :  for 
what  sawest  thou?     And  the  woman  said  unto 
Saul,  I  saw  gods  ascending  out  of  the  earth.     And 
he  said  unto  her,  What  [is]  his  form  ?    And  she 
said.  An  old  man  cometh  up;  and  he  [is]  covered 
with  a  mantle.     And  Said  perceived  that  it  [was] 
Samuel,  and  he  stooped  with  [his]  &oe  to  the 
ground,  and  bowed  himself.     And  Samuel  said  to 
Saul,  Why  hast  thou  disquieted  [or  »  disturbed  **] 
me,  to  bring  me  up?     And  Saul  answered,  I  am 
sore  distresHcd ;  for  the  Philistines  make  war  against 
me,  and  God  is  departed  from  me,  and  auswereth 
me  no  more,  neither  by  prophets,  nor  by  dreams : 
therefore  I  have  called  thee,  that  thou  mayest  make 
known  unto  me  what   I  shall  do.     Then  said 
Samuel,  Wherefore  then  dost  thou  ask  of  me,  seeing 
the  Lord  Is  departed  from  thee,  and  is  become 
thine  enemy?     And  the  I^rd  hath  done  to  him, 
as  he  spake  by  roe :  for  the  I^okd  hath  rent  the 
kingdom  out  of  thine  hand,  and  given  it  to  thy 
neighbor,  [even]  to  David :  because  thou  obeyedst 
not  the  voice  of  the  T^rd,  nor  eiecutedst  his  fierce 
wrath  upon  Amalek,  therefore  hath  the  Lord  done 
this  thing  unto  thee  this  day.    Moreover,  the  Ix)Rd 
will  also  deliver  Israel  with  the6  into  the  hand  of 
the  Philistines:  and  to-morrow  [shalt]  thou  and 
thy  sons  [be]  with  me:  the  Lord  also  shall  deliver 
he  host  of  Israel  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines. 
Hien  Saul  fell  straightway  all  along  on  the  earth, 
•ind  was  sore  afraid,  because  of  the  words  of  Samuel : 
and  there  was  no  strength  in  him ;  for  he  had  eaten 
lio  bread  all  the  day,  nor  all  the  night*'  (1  Sam. 
Kxviii.  9-20).     The  woman  dearly  was  terrified  by 
an  unexpected  apparition  when  she  saw  Samuel. 
She  must  therefore  either  have  been  a  mere  Juggler, 
Y  one  who  had  no  power  of  working  magiod  won- 


•  We  may  testuiee  tha  well-known  olreimisteneo 
*%at  man  who  haw  been  near  death  by  drowning  hav« 
tssertad  that  In  the  tawt  moments  of  coosefounMSS  all 
4m  evwits  of  their  lives  have  passed  beforo  their  minds. 
I  flrlend  of  the  writer  aasurad  him  that  he  experienoed 
this  eensadon,  whenever  he  bed  a  very  bed  tail  in 
fcuntinf ,  while  he  wee  eetoally  lUling.  This  is  alluded 
to  la  the  epitaph  — 


*■  Between  the  Muidle  end  the  crouel, 
I  aerej  Muf  hU  end  nierey  leeed.* 
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ien  at  wUL    The  si^t  of  Samnd  al  coes  rbomd 
her  who  had  eome  to  cooault  her.    Hie  pto.ibet^a 
shade  seems  to  have  been  preeeded  byaoine  vnw^eaiie 
shapes  whieh  the  witch  called  gods.     Sanl,  ••  it 
seems,  intemipting  her,  asked  his  form,  and  ifae 
described  the  prophet  as  he  was  in  his  last  day*  oc 
earth,  an  old  man,  covered  either  with  a  mantle; 
such  as  the  prophets  used  to  wear,  or  wrapped  io 
his  winding-flheet   Then  Saul  knew  it  waa  SamueL 
and  bowed  to  the  ground,  fh>m  respect  or  fear.     It 
seems  that  the  woman  saw  the  appearancea,  and 
that  Saul  only  knew  of  them  through  her,  perfaapa 
not  daring  to  look,  else  why  should  he  have  asked 
what  form  Samud  had  ?     The  prophet's  complaint 
we  cannot  understand,  in  our  ignorance  aa  to  the 
separate  state:  thus  much  we  know,  that  state  ia 
always  described  as  one  of  perfect  rest  or  akcp. 
That  the  woman  should  have  been  able  to  call  him 
up  cannot  be  hence  infefred;   her  astoniahooeut 
shows  the  contrary;  and  it  would  be  ezplanation 
enough  to  suppoae  that  he  was  sent  to  give  Sanl 
the  last  warning,  or  that  the  eamertness  of  the 
king*s  wish  had  been  permitted  to  disquiet  him  in 
his  resting-phoe.   Although  the  word  **  disquieCed  ** 
need  not  be  pushed  to  an  extreme  sense,  and  seems 
to  mean  the  interruption  of  a  state  of  rest,  omr 
translators  wisdy,  we  think,  preferring  this  render- 
ing to  *«  disturbed,**  it  cannot  be  doiied  that,  if 
we  hokl  that  Samuel  appeared,  this  Is  a  great  dif- 
ficulty.    If,  however,  we  suppose  that  the  prophet's 
coming  was  ordered,  it  fo  not  unsnrmoontabfe. 
The  declaration  of  Saul's  doom  agrees  with  what 
Samuel  had  said  before,  and  was  fulfilled  the  next 
day,  when  the  king  and  his  sons  fell  on  Mount 
Gilboa.     It  may,  however,  be  asked  —  Was  the 
apparition  Samuel  himsdf,  or  a  supematursl  mea- 
senger  in  his  stead  ?    Some  may  even  object  to  our 
holding  it  to  haxe  been  aught  but  a  phantom  of  a 
sick  brsin;  but  if  so,  what  can  we  make  of  the 
woman  *s  conviction  that  it  waa  Samud,  and  the 
king's  horror  at  the  words  he  heard,  or,  as  these 
wouM  say,  that  he  thought  he  heard  ?    It  was  not 
only  the  hearing  his  doom,  but  the  hearing  it  in  s 
voice  from  the  other  worid  that  stretched  the  feith- 
less  strong  man  on  the  ground.    He  must  have  felt 
the  presence  of  the  dead,  and  heard  the  sound  of  a 
sepulchral  voice.     How  dse  could  the  doom  have 
come  true,  and  not  the  king  alone,  but  his  sons, 
have  gone  to  the  place  of  disembodied  souls  on  the 
morrow?  for  to  be  with  the  dead  concened  the 
soul,  not  the  body:  it  is  no  diflBculty  that  the  king's 
oorpse  was  unbnried  till  the  generous  men  of  Jabedi- 
gileul.  mindful  of  his  old  kindness,  rescued  it  from 
the  wall  of  Bethshan.     If  then  the  apparition  was 
real,  shoukl  we  suppose  it  Samud*s?    A  rtaaonable 
criticism  would  say  it  seems  to  have  been  so;  (for 
the  supposition  that  a  messenger  came  in  his  stesd 
must  be  r^ected,  as  it  would  make  the  speech  a 
mixture  of  truth  and  untruth ;)  and  if  asked  what 
suflScient  cause  there  was  for  such  a  sending  forth 
of  the  prophet  from  his  rest,  would  reply  that  ws 


If  this  phenomeaoD  be  not  tnvolaatacy,  bat  the  lesoh 
of  ao  effort  of  will,  then  there  Is  no  reason  ebjr  1* 
shoukl  be  confined  to  the  last  mements  of  cowdoua 
neas.  A  man  sure  of  his  doom  might  be  In  this  peea 
liar  and  unexplained  mental  state  long  before.  Pnliapi 
however,  the  mind  before  death  experieness  a  ehsafi 
of  eondltkm,  Just  as,  conversely,  every  physicel  tuac 
tSon  does  not  cease  at 
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fawir  not  tiie  reMon  tar  such  wamingi  aa  ibootid  I 
in  the  Bible,  and  that  perhape  even  at  the  eleventh 
boor,  the  door  of  repentance  was  not  dosed  w;ain8t 
Ihe  king,  and  hia  impiety  Uiight  liave  been  par- 
doned liad  he  repented.  Instead,  he  went  f<Hih  in 
despair,  and,  when  hia  sons  had  fiiUen  and  his  army 
was  put  to  the  root,  sore  wounded  feU  on  Ids  own 
Bwovd* 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  strange 
history  we  have  no  warrant  fiir  attributing  super- 
nattiral  power  to  magicians.  Viewed  reasonably. 
It  refers  to  tlie  question  of  apparitions  of  the  dead, 
as  to  which  other  ph^es  in  the  Bible  leave  no 
doubt.  The  connection  with  magic  seems  purely 
secidental.  The  witch  is  no  more  than  a  bystander 
after  the  first:  she  seea  Samuel,  and  that  is  all. 
The  apparition  may  have  been  a  terrible  fulfillment 
of  Saul's  desire,  hut  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
measons  he  used  were  of  any  power.  We  have 
ecanilned  the  narrative  very  careftilly,  from  its 
detul  and  its  remaricable  character:  the  result 
Isaves  the  main  question  unanswered. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  two  kingdoms  magical 
practices  of  many  kinds  prevailed  among  the  He- 
brews, aa  we  especially  learn  from  the  condemnation 
of  them  by  the  prophets.  Every  form  of  idoli^ 
trr  which  the  people  liad  adopted  in  succession 
doubtleas  brought  witli  it  its  magic,  which  seems 
always  to  have  remained  with  a  strange  tenacity 
that  probably  made  it  outlive  the  fiilse  worship  with 
which  it  was  connected.  Thus  the  use  of  teraphim, 
dating  from  the  patriarchal  age,  was  not  abandoned 
wbon  the  worship  of  the  C^aanite,  Phcenician, 
and  Syrian  idols  had  been  successively  adopted. 
In  the  historical  books  of  Scripture  there  is  little 
notice  of  magic,  excepting  that  wherever  the  fiilse 
prophets  are  mentioned  we  ha^-e  no  doubt  an  indi- 
cation of  the  prevalence  of  magical  practices.  We 
are  especially  told  of  Josiah  that  he  put  away  the 
workers  with  familiar  spirits,  the  wizards,  and  the 
termphim,  aa  well  as  the  idols  and  the  other  abomi- 
nations of  Judah  and  Jenunlem,  in  performance 
of  the  commands  of  the  book  of  the  l^w  which 
had  been  found  (2  K.  zxiii.  24).  But  in  the 
prophets  we  find  several  notices  of  the  magic  of  the 
Helirews  in  their  times,  and  some  of  the  magic 
of  foreign  nations.     Isaiah  says  that  the  people 

had  become  "workers  of  hidden  arts  (D^3^^) 
like  the  Philistines,**  and  apparently  alludes  iuthe 
same  place  to  the  practice  of  magic  by  the  I3ene- 
Kedem  (ii.  6).  The  nation  had  not  only  abandoned 
true  religion,  but  had  become  generally  addicted  to 
magic  in  the  manner  of  the  Philistines,  whose 
Egyptian  origin  tCaphtor]  hi  consistent  with  such 
a  condition,  liie  origin  of  the  Bene-Kedem  is 
doubtful,  but  it  seems  certain  that  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  Egyptian  wars  in  Syria,  under  the  XlXth 
dynasty,  b.  g.  cir.  1300,  %  race,  partly  at  least 
Mongolian,  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,^ 
MDong  whom  therefore  we  should  again  eipect  a 
national  practice  of  magic,  and  its  prevalence  with 
their  neighbors.  Balaam,  too,  dwelt  with  the  Ben*- 
Kedem,  though  he  may  not  have  been  of  their  nee. 
In  another  place  the  prophet  reproves  the  people  fSor 
leeking  **  unto  them  that  have  fiuniliar  spirits,  and 
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a  Lat  those  who  doubt  this  czamloe  the  raprasenla- 
don  in  Bossllini's  Mtmumintt  Storiei^  1.  |L  IxxxvUt. 
nq.  of  tha  great  battle  batween  Barneses  H  an^  the 
BIttltes  and  their  oonftderatis,  near  KiraSH,  ot  *Jm 


onto  the  wimds  that  chirp,  and  that  mutter** 
(viii.  19).  The  practices  of  one  class  of  magieiant 
an  still  more  distinctly  described,  where  it  is  thai 
said  of  Jerusalem:  **  And  I  will  camp  against  tbee 
round  about,  and  will  hiy  siege  against  thee  with  a 
mount,  and  I  will  ruse  forts  against  thee.  And 
thou  shalt  be  brought  down,  [and]  shalt  speak  out 
of  the  ground,  and  thy  speech  shall  be  k>w  out  of 
the  dust,  and  thy  ^-oice  shall  be,  as  of  one  that 
hath  a  fiuniliar  spirit,  out  of  the  ground,  and  thy 
speech  shall  whisper  out  of  the  dust "  (nix.  3,  4 ). 
Isaiah  alludes  to  the  magic  of  the  Egyptians  when 
he  aaya  that  hi  their  cabmity  **they  shall  seek 

to  the  idols,  and  to  the  charmers  [D^ISH  ?],^  and 
to  them  that  have  fiimiliar  spirits,  and  to  the 
wizards**  (xix.  3).  And  m  the  same  manner  he 
thus  taunts  Babykm :  "  Stand  now  with  thy  charms, 
and  with  the  multitude  of  thine  enchantments, 
wherein  thou  hast  hbored  from  thy  youth ;  if  so 
be  thou  shalt  W  able  to  profit,  if  so  be  thou  mayest 
prevail.  Thou  art  wearied  in  the  multitude  of  thy 
counsels.  Let  now  the  viewers  of  the  heavens  [or 
astrolc^ers],  the  staigazers,  the  monthly  prc^ios- 
ticators,  stand  up,  and  save  thee  (torn  [these 
things]  that  shall  come  upon  thee"  (xlvii.  12,  13). 
The  magic  of  Babybn  is  here  characterized  by  the 
prominence  given  to  astrology,  no  magicians  being 
mentioned  excepting  practicers  of  this  art;  unlike 
the  case  of  the  Eg>'ptians,  with  whom  astrology 
seems  always  to  have  held  a  k>wer  place  than  with 
the  Chaldean  nation.  In  both  instances  the  folly 
(^  those  who  seek  tlie  aid  of  magic  is  shown. 

Micah,  declaring  the  judgmeuta  coming  for  the 
crimes  oi  his  time,  speaks  of  the  prevalence  of 
divination  among  propheta  who  most  probably  were 
such  pretended  prophets  as  the  opponents  of  Jere 
raiah,  not  avowed  prophets  of  idols,  as  Abab*s  seem 
to  have  been.  Concerning  these  prophets  it  it 
said,  "Night  [shall  be]  unto  you,  that  ye  shall 
not  have  a  vision :  and  it  shaU  be  dark  unto  you, 
that  ye  shall  not  divine;  and  the  sun  shall  go  dywn 
over  the  prophets,  and  the  day  shall  be  dark  ovei 
them,  llien  shall  the  seen  be  ashamed,  and  the 
diviners  confounded :  yea,  they  shall  all  cover  their 
lip;  for  [there  is]  no  answer  of  God"  (iii.  6,  7). 
lAter  it  is  said  as  to  Jerusalem,  *'The  heads 
thereof  Judge  for  reward,  and  the  priests  thereof 
teach  for  hire,  and  the  prophets  thereof  divine  for 
money :  yet  will  they  lean  upon  the  Lord,  and  say, 
[Is]  not  the  Ijord  among  us  ?  none  evil  can  come 
upon  ua**  (ver.  11).  These  prophets  seem  to  have 
practiced  unlawful  arts,  and  yet  to  have  expected 
revriations. 

Jeremiah  was  oonstanUy  opposed  by  false  proph 
ets,  who  pretended  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
ijord,  saying  that  they  had  dreamt  when  tliey  trkl 
fidae  visions,  and  who  practiced  various  magical 
arts  (xiv.  14,  xxiii.  25,  adjin.^  xxrj.  9, 10,— where 
the  several  designations  applied  to  those  who  coun- 
selled the  people  not  to  serve  the  king  of  Babylon 
may  be  used  in  contempt  of  the  fidse  propheta  — 
xxix.  8,  9). 

Eaekiel,  as  we  shouM  have  expected,  afibrds  some 
remarkable  detuls  of  the  magie  of  his  time,  in  the 
clear  and  forcible  descriptions  of  hia  visions.  From 
him  we  learn  that  fetishism  was  among  the  idola- 
tries which  the  Hebrews,  in  the  latest  days  of  the 
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kingdom  of  Judah,  had  adopted  from  their  neigh- 
bon,  like  the  Komana  in  the  age  of  general  cor- 
ruption that  cauaed  the  decline  of  t^ir  empire. 
In  a  viaioD,  in  which  the  prophet  aaw  the  abonima- 
tiona  of  Jeruaalem,  he  entcmd  the  chambera  of 
imagery  in  the  Temple  itaelf:  "  I  went  in  and  aaw; 
and  behold  e^-ery  form  of  creeping  thingHf  and 
abominable  beaata,  and  all  the  idola  of  the  houae 
of  larael,  portrayed  upon  the  wall  round  about.** 
Here  aeventy  eldcra  were  ofiering  iucenae  in  the 
dark  (viii.  7>12).  'iliia  Molatry  waa  probably  bor- 
rowed fh>m  Eg^Tit,  for  the  deacription  perfectly 
anawen  to  that  of  the  dark  aanctuariea  of  iCgyptian 
templea,  with  the  sacred  aniraala  portrayed  upon 
tlieir  walla,  and  doea  not  accord  with  the  character 
of  the  Aaayrian  aculptiuea,  where  creeping  thinflra 
■ra  not  represented  aa  objecta  of  worahip.  With 
thia  low  form  of  idobtry  an  equally  low  kind  of 
magic  obtained,  practiced  by  propbeteasea  who  for 
imall  rewarda  made  amulets  by  which  the  people 
were  deceived,  (xiii.  17,  ad  Jin.).  The  paaaage  roust 
be  allowed  to  be  rery  difficult,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  amuleta  are  reftrred  to  which  were 
made  and  aold  by  theae  women,  and  perhaps  abio 
worn  by  them.  We  may  probably  read:  "Woe 
to  the  [women]  that  sew  pillows  upon  all  jotnta  of 
the  handa  [elbowa  or  amiholea?],  and  make  ker* 
chiefa  upon  the  head  of  every  atature  to  hunt 
ioula !  "  (xiii.  18).  If  ao,  we  hare  a  practice  aiialo- 
goua  to  that  of  the  modem  Egyptians,  who  hai:g 
amuleta  of  the  kind  called  *«heg&b**  upon  the  right 
aide,  and  of  the  Nubians,  who  hang  them  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm.  We  cannot,  in  any  caae, 
see  how  the  passage  can  be  explained  aa  ainiply 
referring  to  the  luxurioua  drew  of  the  women  of 
that  time,  aince  the  prophet  diatiuctly  alludea  to 
pretended  viaiona  and  to  divinationa  (ver.  23), 
uaing  almoat  the  aame  expreaaiona  that  he  applies 
in  another  place  to  the  practioea  of  the  false 
propheta  (xxii.  28).  The  notice  of  Nebuchadnee- 
8ar*a  divination  by  arrowa,  where  it  ia  said  "he 
ihttffled  arrowa  **  (xxi.  21),  muat  refer  to  a  prae- 
Um  the  aame  or  similar  to  the  kind  of  divination 
by  arrowa  called  ICl-Meysar,  in  use  among  the 
pagan  Arabs,  and  forbidden  in  the  Kur-nn.  [See 
Hospitality.] 

The  references  to  magic  in  the  book  of  Danid 
relate  wholly  to  that  of  Babylon,  and  not  ao  much 
to  the  art  as  to  those  who  uaed  it  Daniel,  when 
taken  captire,  was  instructed  in  the  learning  of  the 
Chaldeana  and  placed  among  the  wise  men  of 
Babylon  (ii.  18),  by  whom  we  are  to  understand 

the  Magi  (b^^  ^Q^^H),  for  the  term  ia  uaed 
aa  including  magidans  (D^T&tD'^n))  aorcerera 
(Q^&tSTH),  enchanters   (D^Sq^SZ:),   astrologen 

Q^nTl),  and  Chaldnans,  the  last  being  apparently 

the  most  important  dass  (11.  2,  4,  6,  10,  12,  14, 
8,  24,  27;  oomp.  i.  80).  As  in  other  cases  the 
uve  prophet  was  put  to  the  test  with  the  magicians, 
and  he  succeeded  where  they  utterly  £iUed.  The 
case  resembles  Pharaoh's,  excepting  that  Nebuchad- 
lecxar  asked  a  harder  thing  of  the  wise  men. 
.'iaving  forgotten  his  dream,  he  not  only  required 
»f  them  an  interpretationf  but  that  they  should 
make  known  the  dream  itaelf.  They  were  perfectly 
ready  to  tell  the  interpretation  if  only  they  heard 
the  dream.  The  king  at  once  aaw  that  they  wen 
baposton,  and  that  if  they  truly  had  supematuni 
thej  eould  as  well  tell  hhn  his  dream  as  its 
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ing.  Therefore  he  decreed  the  death  of  «ft 
the  wise  men  of  Babylon;  but  Daniel,  pnijiiig 
that  he  and  his  fellows  might  escape  thia  dcsUue 
tion,  had  a  viaion  in  which  the  matter  waa  refealed 
to  him.  He  was  aooordingly  brought  befot«  tbr 
king.  like  Joseph,  he  disavowed  any  knowledge 
of  hia  own.  "llie  secret  which  the  king  hath 
demanded,  the  wiae  men,  the  aorcercra,  the  magi- 
eians,  the  aatrologers,  cannot  ahow  unto  the  king; 
but  there  ia  a  God  in  heaven  that  re^'ealeth  aeereta" 
(▼▼.  27,  28).  **  But  aa  for  me,  thia  aecret  la  not 
revealed  to  me  for  [any]  wiadom  that  I  hav«  moR 
than  any  living  "  (30).  He  then  reUted  the  dreaoB 
and  its  interpretation,  and  waa  aet  over  the  prov- 
ince aa  well  aa  over  all  the  wiae  men  of  Babylon. 
Again  the  king  dreamt;  and  thoogh  he  told  them 
the  dream  the  wiae  men  could  not  inteqiret  it,  and 
Daniel  again  ahowed  the  meaning  (iv.  4,  ffl).  Id 
the  relation  of  thia  event  we  read  that  the  king 
called  him  "chief  of  the  acribea,'*  the  aeoond  part 
of  the  title  being  the  aame  aa  that  applied  to  the 
Egyptian  magiciana  (iv.  9;  Chald.  6).  A  thiid 
time,  when  Belabanar  aaw  the  writing  on  the  waO, 
were  the  wise  men  sent  for,  and  on  their  &iling, 
Daniel  waa  brought  before  the  king  and  the  inter- 
pretation given  (v.).  Theae  events  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  what  always  occurred  in  all  other 
caaea  recorded  in  Scripture  when  the  practioeti  of 
magic  were  placed  in  oppoaition  to  true  propheta. 
It  may  be  asked  by  some  how  Daniel  c(Mild  take 
the  post  of  chief  of  the  wiae  men  when  he  had 
himaelf  proved  their  imposture.  If,  however,  as 
we  cannot  doubt,  the  claaa  were  one  of  the  learned 
generally,  among  whom  aome  practiced  magical 
arte,  the  case  ia  very  different  itx>m  what  it  would 
ha^-e  been  had  thnse  wiae  men  been  iLSgiciana 
only.  Beaidea,  it  seema  almoat  certain  that  Daniel 
waa  providentially  thua  plaoed  that,  like  another 
Joseph,  he  might  further  the  wel&re  and  ultimate 
return  of  hia  people.     [BIaoi.] 

Ailer  the  (>iptivity  it  ia  probable  that  the  Jew^i 
gradually  abandoned  the  practice  of  magic  Zech»- 
riah  apmka  indeed  of  the  deceit  of  teraphim  and 
diviners  (x.  2),  and  foretella  a  time  when  the  very 
namea  of  idola  ahould  be  foigotten  and  felae  proph> 
eta  have  virtually  ceaaed  (xiii.  1-4),  yrt  in  neither 
caae  does  it  aeem  certam  that  he  ia  alluding  to  the 
uaagea  of  hia  own  day. 

In  the  Apocrypha  we  find  indicationa  that  in  the 
later  oenturiea  preceding  tbe  Christian  era  mi^ic 
waa  no  longer  practiced  by  tbe  educated  Jews.  Id 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  tiie  writer,  speaking  of  the 
Egyptian  magiciana,  treats  thdr  art  as  an  impo»> 
ture  (xvii.  7).  The  book  of  Tobit  is  an  exceptional 
case.  If  we  hold  that  it  was  written  in  Perna  <n- 
a  neighboring  country,  and,  with  Ewald,  date  ita 
compoaition  not  tong  after  the  fall  of  the  PeraiaD 
empire,  it  is  obvfous  that  it  rehtes  to  a  diflerent 
state  of  society  to  [fh»m]  that  of  the  Jews  of  EgypI 
and  Palestine.  li^  however,  it  waa  written  in  PaSea- 
tine  about  the  time  of  the  Maoeabeea,  aa  othen  aop> 
pose,  we  muat  atill  reeollect  thai  jt  reAn  rather  to  ^ 
aupmtitions  of  the  common  people  than  to  thoiw 
of  the  learned.  In  either  case  its  pretensions  make 
it  unsafe  to  follow  as  indicating  the  opinions  of  the 
time  at  which  it  was  written.  It  professes  to  rdatt 
to  a  period  of  which  its  writer  could  hare  known 
little,  and  borrows  its  idea  of  supernatural  ngenej 
horn  Scripture,  adding  aa  much  aa  waa  Judgsd  safe 
of  current  auperstition. 

In  tbe  N.  T.  we  read  very  little  f  magia.  Hn 
coming  of  &Iagi  to  worship  Chrif*  '•  indwl  nIaM 
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^Mtttt  ii.  1-  IS),  but  we  have  no  wsmnt  for  lap- 
pufing  that  they  were  magidans  firom  their  name, 
which  the  A.  V.  not  unreuonably  mden  **  wiee 
aien  "  [Maoi].  Our  Lord  is  not  laid  to  have  been 
nppoeed  by  megidani,  and  the  Apoitke  and  other 
eariy  teachen  of  the  Gospel  teem  to  have  rarely 
enooontered  them.  Philip  the  deiicoo,  when  he 
preedied  at  Samaria,  found  there  Simon  a  fiunoua 
magician,  commonly  known  ai  Simon  Ifaffus,  who 
had  had  great  power  over  the  people;  but  he  ie  not 
■aid  to  hkre  been  able  to  work  wonden,  nor,  had 
it  been  ao,  la  it  likely  that  he  would  have  aeon  been 
admitted  into  the  Church  (AeU  viii.  9-24 ).  When 
St  Bamabaa  and  St  Paul  were  at  Paphoa,  aa  they 
irached  to  the  procooaul  Seigiua  Paulua,  Elymaa, 
«  Jewiah  aorcerar  and  false  prophet  (jufa  &ydpa 
ftdyov  ^cv8owpp^^y)»  withatood  them,  and  waa 
itrack  blind  for  a  time  at  the  word  of  St.  Paul  (xiii. 
6-12).  At  Epheaua,  certain  Jewiah  exorcists  sig- 
nally failing,  both  Jews  and  Greeks  were  afraid,  and 
abandoned  their  practioe  of  magical  arte.  **  And 
many  that  believed  came,  and  confesaed,  and  showed 
their  deeds.  Many  of  them  also  which  used  curi- 
ous arts  brought  their  books  together,  and  burned 
them  before 'all:  and  they  counted  the  price  of 
them,  and  found  [it]  fifty  thousand  [pieces]  of 
nlver"  (six.  18, 19).  Here  both  Jews  and  Gredn 
leem  to  have  been  greatly  addicted  to  magic,  even 
after  they  had  nominally  joined  the  Churoh.  In 
all  theae  caaea  it  appears  that  though  the  piaotioen 
were  generally  or  always  Jews,  the  fiekl  of  their 
■nocess  waa  with  Gentilea,  ahowing  that  among  the 
Jewa  in  general,  or  the  educated  elasa,  the  ait  had 
fhllen  into  diarepute.  Here,  as  before,  there  is  no 
evideoee  of  any  real  eflTeet  produced  by  the  magi- 
We  have  already  noticed  the  remarkable 
of  the  **damael  having  &  apirit  of  divination  " 
Uxov^tu^  wyflv/ia  vv0«y«)  ««whieh  brought  her 
masters  much  gain  by  txvteiling  **  {f»un9vo/A4vff)y 
from  whom  St  Paul  caat  oat  the  apirit  of  divinia- 
tion  (xvL  15-18).  Thia  ia  a  matter  bekmging  to 
another  aul^jeet  than  that  of  magic. 

Our  examination  of  the  varioua  noticea  of  magic 
in  the  Bible  givea  ua  thia  general  reault:  They 
do  not,  aa  fiur  as  we  can  undeiatand,  once  state 
positivdy  that  any  but  illusive  results  were  pro- 
duced by  magical  rites.  They  therefore  allbrd  no 
evidence  that  man  can  gain  supernatural  powers  to 
use  at  his  vrilL  Hals  consequence  goes  some  way 
towards  showing  that  ire  may  conclude  that  there 
b  no  such  thing  aa  real  magic;  for  although  it  b 
dangerous  to  reaaon  on  negative  evidence,  yet  In 
a  caae  of  thb  kind  it  b  especially  strong.  Had 
any  but  illuaiona  been  worked  by  magiciana,  aure^ 
the  Scripturea  would  not  have  paaaed  over  a  fact  of 
so  much  imporlanee,  and  one  which  wouU  have 
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a  This  Ii  one  of  a  gnat  nmnbsr  of  eaaaa  In  wfatoh 
the  nadlnp  of  Mai's  aditioa  of  the  Tatiean  Oodax 
depart  from  the  ordSoaiy  **  Vattean  Text,"  aa  ntuaUj 
idited,  and  agree  mora  or  leas  elosaljr  with  the  Alex- 
andrloe  (Godex  A). 

6  Too  Bohbn  (Introd.  le  6«f».  il.  211)  Tepraeents 
Oog  as  the  peopU^  and  not  the  prince.  Tb««»  ean  be 
BO  doubt  that  in  Rev.  xx.  8  the  name  doM  apply  to 
a  people,  but  tbb  b  not  the  eaet  in  ^MA. 

c  In  the  A.  T.  Oog  *•  lapraeented  aa  '<  the  eki*^ 
mrnes  >*  of  Mediech  and  Tubal :  but  it  b  prat^  wwi 

^paed  that  the  Hebrew  words  QM*1  ^^tp)  eannou 
ssar  the  m«aolng  thus  aAxed  to  tham.  Th»  erne  reo- 
jbring  b  *'  prince  of  Roah,"  aa  given  In  the  LXX. 
iipumfm'Tmt)     l>e  other  sense  was  adopted  bgr  tha 


rendered  the  prohibitioD  of  these  arts  tu  mora 
necessary.  The  general  belief  of  mankind  m  magisi 
or  thinga  akin  to  it,  b  of  no  worth,  since  the  hold- 
ing such  current  superstition  in  some  of  its  branchea, 
if  ire  puah  it  to  ita  Intimate  eoosequenoea,  would 
lead  to  the  r^ectioo  of  faith  in  God*a  government 
of  the  world,  and  the  adoption  of  a  oread  Ikr  below 
that  of  Pkto. 

From  the  oonduaion  at  which  we  have  arrived, 
that  there  b  no  evidence  in  the  Bible  of  real  result* 
having  been  worked  by  supernatural  agency  used 
by  magiciana,  we  may  draw  thb  important  infer- 
ence, that  the  abeenoe  of  any  proof  of  the  aame  in 
profiuie  literature,  ancient  or  modem,  in  no  way 
militates  against  the  credibility  of  the  miracles  re- 
corded in  Scripture.  R.  S.  P. 

MAGIiyDO  ([Rom.]  9ttry*nA\  but  Mai 
[L  e.  Vat],  /MT&  *AUovs  {  and  Alex.*  Mcrac^ 
Saous'  Magtddo),  the  Greek  Ibrm  of  the  name 
MBGiDDa    It  occurs  only  in  1  Esdr.  i.  29.   [M»> 

OIDDON.]  G. 

•  MAGISTRATES  has  its  generic  aonae  of 
rolera,  civil  ofBcers,  \n  Ear.  vii.  25;  Luke  xU.  11; 
Tit,  iii.  1;  but  in  Acts  xvi.  20  ff  b  a  spedib  term 
(tfTponryoO  referring  to  the  dmimmn  or  prmton 
at  Philippi  [aee  Colont,  Amer.  ed.].  H. 

•  MAGNIFICAL^  magnificent,  according 
to  the  present  usage,  applied  to  Sok>mon*a  Temple, 
only  in  1  Chr.  xxii.  5.    Jt  b  the  rendering  of  the 

Hiph.  inf.  of  bl|.  H. 

MA'GOG  Q'ttp  [aee  bebw]:  Uarf^\  lin 
Ea.  xxxix.  6  vSy^  Alex,  ^a;  in  1  Chr.,  Alex.  M«- 
y»a''  Magog\)»  The  name  Magog  la  wp^&itA  in 
Scripture  both  to  a  peraon  and  to  a  bnd  or  people. 
In  Gen.  x.  2  [and  1  Chr.  1.  6]  Magog  appears  as 
the  second  son  of  Japheth  in  connection  with  Go- 
mer  (the  Cimmerians)  and  Madai  (the  Medea):  b» 
Ea.  xxxvili.  2,  xxxix.  1,  6,  it  appears  aa  a  country 
or  people  of  which  Qog  waa  the  prince,^  in  eon- 
juncUon  with  Meabeohe  (the  Moeehioi),  Tubal  (the 
Tibareni),  and  Roeh  (the  Roxohmi).  In  the  latter 
of  these  senses  there  b  eridently  implied  an  etymo- 
logical connection  between  Gog  and  Ma»  gog, 
the  Mfi  Iteing  regarded  by  EaeUel  aa  a  prefix  sig> 
nificant  of  a  country.  In  thb  case  (jog  containa 
the  original  element  of  the  name,  which  may  poa- 
sibly  have  its  origin  in  some  Persian  root.''  The 
notices  of  Magog  wonki  lead  na  to  fix  a  northern 
locality:  not  only  did  all  the  tribee  mentioned  in 
oomiection  with  it  bekMig  to  that  quarter,  but  it  b 
expreaaly  atated  by  Esekbl  that  he  waa  to  eome  up 
from  **  the  aidea  of  the  north  '*  (xxxix.  2),  fW«i  a 
countr}'  adjacent  to  that  of  Togarinah  or  Armenia 
(xxxviii.  6),  and  not  far  frnm  *^  the  ialea  "  or  mari> 


Tnlgals  in  eonseqoeaee  of  Hm  name  Rcdi  not 
flag  ebewhers  In  Seriptors.    [Roaa.] 

(I  Tarlons  eCirmolegles  of  the  name  have 
gasted,  none  of  whbh  ean  be  abaokntaly  acreptad. 
Knobol  ( YiUkewt.  p.  68)  proposaa  the  aaoSkrit  mmk  or 
rmohOy  ^  great,**  and  a  Fscrian  word  signifying  **  moun- 
tain," In  whieb  caae  the  re^rmee  woald  be  to  the 
Oaneaabn  range.  The  taraia  gkogk  and  mogkef  are 
BtiU  applfed  to  some  ol  the  haighta  ef  tiMt  laaga 
Thb  etymology  b  supported  by  Von  Bohleo  {tntroiL 
t0  Oen.  Ii.  Sll).  On  the  other  band,  Hitrig  ( Cbmm.  m 
A.)  oooneets  the  first  syllaUe  with  the  Ooptb  ma, 
(pboe.*'  or  the  EanalErit  moAo, « bod,**  and  the  aae> 
jod  with  a  Panlao  root,  IcoJm,  ^  »he  mooa,*'aa 
the  term  had  rateeaea  to  I 
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ttnie  KgioDi  of  Europe  (zxxiz.  6).  Ih^  pec  pie  of 
Mai<o|i;  fiirther  f4>pear  ab  having  a  force  of  civalry 
(xxxnii.  '5),  and  aa  armed  with  the  bow  (xzxix. 
8).  FVom  the  above  d(ttn^  oombioed  with  the  ooa- 
nideration  of  tlie  time  at  which  Esekiel  li^ed,  the 
eoiidtuion  hae  beeu  drawn  that  Magog  repreeenta 
the  important  race  of  the  Seythiiuns.  Joaephut 
{Ant,  L  6,  §  1)  and  Jerome  (  QmosL  in  Gen.  x.  2) 
among  early  writen  adopted  this  view,  and  they 
have  been  followed  in  the  main  by  modem  writen. 
lu  identifying  Magi^  with  the  Scythians,  howm^er, 
we  must  not  be  understood  as  using  the  latter  term 
In  a  strictly  ethnographical  sense,  but  as  a  general 
•Epression  for  the  tribes  living  north  of  the  Cau- 
eMiis«  We  regard  Magog  as  essoitially  a  peo- 
pnyaAica/ term,  just  as  it  was  applied  by  the  Syrians 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  Asiatic  Tsrtary,  and  by  the 
Arabians  to  the  district  between  the  Caspian  and 
Euxine  seas  (Winer,  Bwb.  s.  ▼.).  The  inhabitants 
of  this  district  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  were  un- 
doubtedly the  people  generally  known  by  the  clas- 
lioal  name  of  » Scythians."  In  the  latter  pvt 
of  the  7th  century  b.  c.  they  had  become  well 
known  as  a  formidable  power  through  the  whole 
of  western  Asia.  Forced  from  their  original  quar- 
ters north  of  the  Caucasian  range  by  the  inroad  of 
the  Massagetae,  they  descended  into  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  took  Sardis  (b.  c.  629),  and  main- 
tained a  long  wai  with  the  Lydian  monarchs: 
thence  they  spread  Into  Media  (b.  c.  624),  where 
they  defeated  Cj'axares.  They  then  directed  their 
course  to  Egypt,  and  were  bribed  off  by  Psam- 
metichtis :  on  their  return  ^  they  attacked  the  tem- 
ple of  Venus  Urania  at  Ascalon.  They  were  finally 
<gected  b.  c.  596,  after  having  made  their  name  a 
terror  to  the  whole  eastern  woiid  (Herod,  i.  103  ff.). 
The  Scythians  are  described  by  classical  writers  as 
skiUiul  in  the  use  of  the  bow  (Herod,  i.  78,  iv.  132: 
Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4,  ^  16),  and  even  as  the  inventors 
of  the  bow  and  arrow  (Plin.  vii.  57);  they  were 
ijpecially  fiunoua  aa  mounted  bowmen  {ImroTo^iTai ; 
llerod.  It.  i6;  Tbiieyd.  ii.  96);  they  also  ei\)oyed 
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so  OMune  for  thefr  cmd  and  npadom  hablta 
(Hsrod.  i.  106).  With  the  memory  of  theae  eventa 
yet  fkesh  on  the  minda  of  hia  countrymen,  Eaekiel 
aeleeta  the  Scythiana  aa  the  symbol  of  earthly  vio- 
Imce,  arrayed  against  the  people  of  God,  but  meeting 
with  a  signal  and  utter  overthrow.  He  depicts  their 
avarice  and  violence  (xxxviii.  7-18),  and  the  fearfol 


•  Id  the  Koran  Gog  and  Magoc  aie  loeaUapd  north 
if  the  OaotMBua.  Than  appaara  to  have  been  fkom 
Ihe  aatUaac  Mmaa  a  lagMid  tlwt  tfaaeoamiaB  of  lellgkm 
rad  elTlUaatioo  Uved  Id  that  quarter  {Uaxtkaium^i 
IHftaf  ^  Ale  OoMeosus,  p.  56). 
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vengeance  executed  upon  them  (xxzviiL  14-li)  — 
a  maaaacre  ao  tremendooatbai  aev«D  moijtha  vpobU 
hardly  suiBee  for  the  burial  of  the  eoa-paea  in  tin 
valley  which  should  thenceforth  be  named  Hamoii* 
gog  (xxxix.  11-16).  The  Imagery  of  Eaekiei  Ium 
beoi  tranaferred  in  the  Apocalypse  to  describe  Hie 
final  atruggfe  between  Christ  and  Antiehiiat  (Ber. 
XX.  8).  Aa  a  question  of  ethnology,  the  origin  of 
the  Scythiana  preeenta  great  difiieultiea:  many  emi- 
nent writers,  with  Niebuhr  and  Neumann  at  their 
head,  regard  them  aa  a  Mongolian,  and  theniate  a 
non-Japhetic  race.  It  ia  unneceasary  for  ua  to  en- 
ter into  the  general  queation,  which  ia  complicatod  bj 
the  undefined  and  varying  applicationa  of  the  name 
Seythia  and  Scythiana  among  ancient  writers  Aa 
far  as  the  Ifiblical  notices  are  concerned,  it  is  suft- 
cient  to  state  that  the  Scythians  of  REekiel*s  age  •— 
the  Scythiana  of  Herodotua — were  in  all  probabiliif 
a  Japhetic  race.  They  are  diatinguiahed  on  the  one 
hand  from  the  Argippaei,  a  deariy  Mongolian  nee 
(Herod,  iv.  23),  and  they  an  connected  on  the  oCbcr 
hand  with  the  Agathyrai,  a  deariy  Indo-European 
race  (iv.  10).  I'he  mere  ailence  of  ao  obaervanta 
writer  aa  Herodotua,  aa  to  any  atriking  featurea  in 
the  phyaical  oraformation  of  the  Scythiana,  nanit 
farther  be  regarded  aa  a  strong  argument  in  &vQr 
of  their  Japhetic  origin.  W.  L.  B. 

MA'GORr-MIS'SABIB  (^^:?DQ  "ftlp: 
M^eiirot:  Pfttxtr  undigue),  literally,  "tenor  on 
every  aide:  *'  the  name  gi^-en  by  Jeremiah  to  Plaab- 
ur  the  priest,  when  he  amote  him  and  put  him  in 
the  stocks  for  prophesying  against  the  kiolatiy  of 
Jerusalem  (Jer.  xx.  8).  The  significance  of  th> 
appellatkm  is  explained  in  the  denunciation  with 
which  it  was  accompanied  (ver.  4):  "Thus  wth 
Jehovah,  Behold  I  will  make  thee  a  terror  to  thy- 
self and  to  all  thy  friends.**  The  LXX.  most  have 
connected  the  word  with  the  original  meaning  of 
the  root  *'  to  wander,"  for  they  Imep  up  the  plaj 
upon  the  name  in  ^-er.  4.  It  is  remaricable  that 
the  same  phrase  oceun  in  aeveral  other  paaaages  of 
Jeremiah  (vi.  25,  xx.  10,  xlvi.  5,  xlix.  29;  Lam.  iL 
22),  and  ia  only  found  beaklea  in  Pa.  xxxL  18. 

MAGTIASH  (tr;^'*?30  [peril.  tiw<A4»aer]: 

McTo^v;  Alex.  Ma7a^s;*[Vat.]  PA.  B«ya^r: 
Megpnin$\  one  of  the  beads  of  the  people  wbe 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  20). 
The  name  is  probably  not  that  of  an  individual, 
but  of  a  fiunily.  It  is  suppoaed  by  Cahnet  and 
Juniua  to  be  the  aame  aa  Maobisii  in  Ear.  iL  80. 

MA'HALAH  {Thr?i  [sidbneas]:  MocAi; 
Alsx.  MooXa!  IfoAo&i),  one  of  the  three  cfaildTCB 
of  Hammoleketh,  the  slater  of  Gilead  (I  Chr.  viL 
18).  The  name  la  probably  that  of  a  woman,  as 
it  is  the  same  with  that  of  Mahlah,  the  danghtet 
of  Zetophehad,  also  a  deacendant  of  Gilead  the 
Manaaaite. 

MAHALAXEEL  C^^rVQ  [prxnterf 
God]:  MoXcXWix:  MnlaUei)'  L*  The  fourth  i<i 
deaoent  fix>m  Adam,  according  to  the  Sethite  gep- 
eabgy,  and  aon  of  Cainan  (Gen.  ▼.  12,  13,  15-17; 
1  Chr.  i.  2).  In  the  LXX.  the  namea  of  Mahab- 
led  and  Mehii^jael,  the  fourth  from  Adam  in  tht 


6  The  naone  of  fleythopolia,  by  which 
waa  known  in  our  Savloar^s  time,  waa  regardtd  aa 
trace  of  the  Scythian  oecapatioQ  (PIIb.  ▼.  16):  *k 
howsvar,  la  donbtAil.    [Somopoui.] 
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mattiotsj  of  the  detoendaota  of  Cain,  an  ^dentiea.. 
fcwald  reeogniaea  in  Mahalaled  the  nin-god,  or 
kpoUo  of  the  antediluvian  mjrihology,  and  in  hb 
HO  Jarcd  tbe  god  of  water,  the  Indian  Varuna 
{OeMck.  L  367),  but  his  aanaiiona  an  perfectly 
arbitrary. 

2.  ([Vai.]  FA.  HaXtKfifi.)  A  deaoendant  of 
PcivSf  or  Pharei,  the  son  of  Judah,  and  ancestor 
of  Atfaaiah,  wliose  family  resided  in  Jennalem  after 
the  return  from  Babybn  (Neh.  iL  4). 

IftA'HALATH  (rhqQ  [  perh.  katp,  hfre] : 

Ha§\40''  MahtUih\  the  daughter  of  Ishmael,  and 
one  of  the  wives  of  Gsau  (Gen.  zzviii.  9).  in  the 
Edomite  genealogy  (Gen.  xxxvi.  3,  4, 10,  13,  17) 
ibe  is  called  Bashkmath,  sister  of  Nebi^oth,  and 
mother  of  Reuel;  but  the  Hebmo-Samaritan  text 
bas  Mahalath  throughout.  On  the  other  hand 
Bashenoath,  the  wife  of  Esau,  is  described  as  the 
daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite  (Gen.  xzvi.   84). 

[Bi^HKUATll.] 

BlA'ISAliATH  (n^Cl^  {harp,  lyrt\ :  [Bom. 

nooXd»\  Vat.]  MoXoo^;  Alex.  MoXa0:  Maha- 
lath)^ one  of  tbe  eighteen  wives  of  king  Kehoboam, 
apparently  bis  first  (S  Chr.  xi.  18  only).  She  was 
bar  husband's  cousin,  being  the  daughter  of  king 
David's  son  Jerimoth,  who  was  prob^ly  the  child 
of  a  concubine,  and  not  one  of  his  r^i^  family. 
Josephua,  without  naming  Mahalath,  speaks  of  her 
as  **  a  kinswoman  "  {tnrff^v^  rirah  Ani,  viii.  10, 
f  1).  No  children  aie  attributed  to  the  marriage, 
nor  is  she  again  named.  The  ancient  Hebrew  text 
{Cttkib)  in  this  piassage  has  t«sou'*  instead  of 
•«  daoghter.*'  The  ktter,  however,  is  the  oorrectSoo 
sf  the  JfTrt,  and  U  adopted  by  the  LXX.,  Vulgate, 
and  Targum,  as  well  as  by  tbe  A.  V.  G. 

MA'HALATH  (H^qQ  [see  below] :  Mae- 

)^i9i  Maiieih),  Tbe  title'of  Ps.  liii.,  in  which 
this  rare  word  occurs,  was  rendend  bi  the  Geneva 
version,  **To  him  that  excelleth  on  Mahahth;" 
which  was  expbuned  in  the  margin  to  be  "an  in* 
Btnunent  or  kind  of  note."  This  expresses  in  short 
the  opinions  of  most  commentators.    Connecting 

the  word  with  Vvnp,  mdchdt  (Ex.  xv.  90;  Ps.  d, 
4),  rendered  *^  dance'*  in  the  A.  V.,  but  supposed 
by  many  from  its  connection  with  instruments  of 
music  to  be  one  itself  (Uamce,  vol.  i.  p.  538  6), 
Jerome  renders  the  phrase  *'  on  Mahalath  **  by 
u  per  charum^"  and  in  this  he  is  supported  by  the 
translations  of  'I*heodotion  {Mp  riis  x<>P'^af)* 
Symmachus  {dih  xopoO),  and  Aquih  (iwl  x^<^?)> 
quotvd  by  Tbeodoret  {Comm.  in  Ps.  lii.).  Augus- 
tine {Etuirr,  in  P§.  tii.)  gives  the  title  of  the 
Psalm,  ^(In  finsm  pro  Atnaitch  inteOeotus  ipsi 
David;  *'  explaiiiing  ''  pro  Anjalech,*'  as  he  says 
lom  the  Hebrew,  "  for  one  in  Ubor  or  sorrow  " 
(pro  parturients  sive  dolente),  by  whom  he  under- 
itauds  Christ,  as  the  subject  of  the  psaUn.  But 
!n  another  passage  {Enai-r.  in  Pt.  Ixxxvii.)  he  gives 
tbe  word  in  the  form  meUch^  and  uiterprets  it  by 
the  Latin  chtnnu:  having  in  the  first  instance 

Bade  some  oonftision  with  bQ7,  'dindi^  "sorrow,'* 
irhieh  Ibrms  part  of  the  proper  name  «  Amalek/ 
Tbe  title  of  Ps.  Uii.  in  the  Chaklee  and  Syriat 
iiMfiions  contains  no  trace  of  the  word,  which  is 
dso  omitted  in  the  almost  idcntiod  Ps.  xiv.  From 
Us  iaet  alone  it  might  be  infimed  that  it  was  not 
Atended  to  point  enigmatically  to  the  contents  of 
he  pmlm,  at  Hcngstenbe'^  and  othe*i  an  indined 
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to  berieve.  Vbeo  Esra  understands  by  it  the  nama 
of  a  melod)  to  which  the  psakn  was  sung,  and  VL 
Solomco  Jarehi  explains  it  as  "  the  name  of  a 
musical  instrument,"  adding  however  immediately, 
with  a  play  upon  tlie  word,  **  another  discourse  on 
the  mekuit  (machaUh)  of  Israel  when  the  Tonpla 
was  bid  waste."  Galvin  and  J.  H.  Michaelis, 
among  others,  regarded  it  as  an  instrument  of 
music  or  the  commencement  of  a  mdody.    Juniui 

derived  H  from  the  root  b^I^t  chAhi,  *«  to  bens 

perforata,**  and  understood  by  it  a  wind  instrument 
of  some  kind,  Uke  NehibMh  in  Ps.  vi. ;  but  his  ety- 
mok)gy  is  certainly  wrong.  Its  connection  with 
mdchdl  is  equally  uncertain.  Joel  Bril,  in  the  sec- 
ond prs&ce  to  his  notes  on  the  Psalms  in  Men- 
delssohn's BiUe,  mentions  three  opinions  as  current 
with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  Mahalath;  some 
n^^arding  it  as  a  femuiine  form  of  mdchdl^  others 
as  one  of  the  toind  instruments  (the  flute,  according 
to  De  Wette*s  tnmsbtion  of  Pe.  liii.),  and  others 
again  as  a  ttringtd  instrument.  Between  these 
conflicting  conjectures,  he  says,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide.  That  it  was  a  stringed  instrument,  pkyed 
either  with  the  fingers  or  a  quill,  is  maintained  by 
Simonis  {Lex»  HtSr.\  who  derives  it  from  an  un- 


used Arabic  root  oJL^,  to  sweep.  But  the  most 
probable  of  all  ooi^ectures,  and  one  which  (jesenioa 
approves,  is  that  of  Ludolf,  who  quotes  the  Ethiopie 
mAchUi^  by  which  tiie  KiOdpa  of  the  LXX.  is  ren- 
dered in  (aen.  iv.  21  (Simonis,  Areamun  Fonnarum^ 
p^  475).  Flint  {Hnndto,  s.  v.)  explains  Mahalath 
as  the  name  of  a  musical  corps  dwdling  at  Abd- 
MehoLiht  just  as  by  Gittith  he  understands  the 
band  of  Lerite  minstrels  at  Gath  Rimmon. 

On  the  other  baud,  the  opinion  that  Mahalath 
conlaina  an  enigmatical  indication  of  the  subject 
of  the  psalm,  which  we  have  seen  hinted  at  in  the 
quotations  from  Jarchi  ^iven  above,  is  adopted  by 
Hengsteiibei^g  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  He 
transktes  "  on  Mahahttb  *'  by  **  on  sickness,"  re- 
ferring to  the  spiritual  malady  of  the  sons  of  men 
( Conun,  ul*er  die  PtaUn.).  Lengerke  {die  Ptabnen) 
adopts  tbe  same  view,  which  had  been  previoualy 
advanced  by  Arias  Montanua. 

A  third  theory  is  that  of  Delitaseh  (Comm,  06. 
d.  Psalter)^  who  considep  Mahalath  as  indicating 
to  tbe  choir  the  manner  m  which  the  psalm  was 
to  be  sung,  and  compares  the  modem  terms  nietio^ 
andante  metto,  Ewiild  leaves  it  untranslated  and 
unexplained,  regarding  it  as  probably  an  abbreri^- 
tion  of  a  longer  sentence  (IHckter  d.  AlL  BundeSf 
i.  174).  The  ktest  speculation  upon  the  subject  is 
that  of  Mr.  Thrupp,  who,  after  disnns^ng  as  mere 
conjecture  the  interpretaUon  of  ftlahalath  as  a  musi- 
cal instrument,  or  as  sidbsess,  propounds,  as  mora 
probable  than  eithor,  that  it  is  «<  a  proper  nan.* 
borrowed  from  Gen.  xxviii.  9,  and  used  by  David 
as  an  enigmatical  designation  of  Abigail,  m  tlia 
same  manner  as,  in  Psalms  vii.,  xxxiv.,  the  namai 
Cush  and  Abimelech  are  employed  to  denote  Shimei 
and  Achbh.  The  real  MahaUth,  Esau's  wife,  was 
the  sister  of  Nebi^joth,  from  whom  were  descended 
an  Arabian  tribe  famous  for  their  wealth  in  sheep; 
the  name  eight  be  therefore  not  unfitly  af^Iied  to 
one  who,  though  now  wedded  to  David,  had  till 
recently  been  the  wife  of  the  rioh  sheep-owner  of 
the  village  of  Carmel"  (fnirod,  to  the  P$abn$^  I. 
314  *.  It  can  searoely  be  said  that  Mr.  Thmpf 
has  replaced  ooi\]eeturs  by  cvtafaity. 

W.  A.  W. 
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BfA'HALATH   LBAN'NOTH   (H^np 

rC^tTl^ :  McmXM  tov  iLwoKpiB%VMi  Mahdtik  ad 
rapmiendwn).  The  Genera  tofiioa  of  Pft.lxixviH., 
in  the  title  of  wfaioh  these  wordi  oooor,  hM  ^  upoD 
ftUath  Leeunoth,'*  aud  in  the  maigln,  Mthrt  is, 
to  bumble^  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  song,  bj  the 
lune  whereof  this  Psabn  was  sung.**  It  b  a  re- 
markable proof  of  the  obeeurity  which  enx-etops  the 
former  of  the  two  words  that  the  same  commenta> 
lor  explains  it  diflbrently  in  each  of  the  passages  in 
which  it  ooeurs.  In  De  Wetie's  translation  It  is  a 
•«fhite**in  Pft.  UU..  a  "guitar**  in  Ps.  kxzriii.; 
and  while  Jarohi  in  the  former  passage  ezpbdns  it 
as  a  musical  instrument,  he  describes  tlie  latter  as 
RCsrring  to  **  one  sick  of  bve  and  affliction  who 
was  afflicted  witli  the  punishments  of  the  Captivity.*' 
SymmachuB,  again,  as  quoted  by  Hieodoret  ( Cvmm, 
Ml  Ps.  87),  bas  Six^fMv,  unless  this  be  a  mistake 
of  the  copyist  ibr  Zih  xofovy  se  in  P«-  Kii.  Augus- 
tine and  Theodoret  both  understand  UannUk  of 
responsive  singing.  Theopbylact  says  "  they  danced 
while  responding  to  the  music  of  the  organ.** 
Jerome,  hi  his  version  of  the  Hebrew,  has  <*  per 

ehonmi  ad  prMinendum.*'  The  Hebrew  tVX^^ 
in  the  Piei  CoqJ..  certainly  signifies  «'to  sing,*'  as 
in  Ex.  xuii.  18;  Is.  uvii.  2;  and  in  thb  sense  it 
is  taken  by  EwaM  in  the  title  of  Ps.  buaviii.  In 
like  manner  Junius  and  IVemellius  rmder  **  upon 
>f>>f;«ih  LcADnoth**  **to  be  sung  to  the  wind 
instruments.*'  There  is  nothing,  howm^er.  La  the 
construction  of  the  psabn  to  show  thai  it  was 
adapted  for  responsive  singing;  and  if  UtmnUk  \» 
simply  "to  sing,"  it  would  seem,  as  Olshausen 
obeen-es,  almost  unnecessary.  It  has  reference, 
more  probably,  to  the  character  of  the  psalm,  and 
might  be  rendered  "  to  humble,  or  afflict,**  hi  which 
sense  the  root  oecun  in  verse  7.  In  support  of  this 
may  be  compared,  "  to  bring  to  remembrance,**  in 
the  titles  of  Pss.  zzzviii.  and  Ixz. ;  and  **  to  thank,** 
1  Chr.  ivi.  7.  Mr.  Thrupp  remarks  that  thb 
psalm  (bozviiL)  "  should  be  regarded  as  a  solenm 
exercise  of  humiliation ;  it  b  more  deeply  melan- 
choly then  any  other  hi  the  Psaiter*'  (/nfr.  to  the 
Ptnlms,  ii.  99).  Hengstenbei^g,  ha  accordance  with 
the  view  he  takes  of  Hahabth,  regards  Ps.  Izxxviii. 
as  the  prayer  of  one  lecenered  from  severe  bodily 
lickncei,  rendering  Uatmoth  "concerning  affliction,** 
and  the  whole  "  on  the  skskness  of  dbtress.**  Leng- 
erke  has  a  similar  explanatkNi,  which  b  the  same 
with  that  of  PIscator,  but  b  too  forced. 

W.  A.  W. 

MA'HALI  O^nC  [tick,  infirm]  :  UooKtl 
[Vat]  Abac  MooXei:  AfokoU),  Mahu,  the  son 
>f  Merari.  Hb  name  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  but  onoe 
in  thb  form  (Ex.  vi.  19). 

IfAHANAlM  (D^jrro  «=  <«»  camps  or 
ho$tM:  [nopff/i^oX^,]  Uap^fifioked^  [Rom.  Ko^r, 
Vat]  KafuiMi  Maya4fit  Maytutft^  [Mcuxptftfi^ 
jtc.J  Josei^.  0fov  arpafrifr^^w'"  [AfnAafimm,] 
Manaurif  lCtittra]\  a  town  on  the  east  of  the 
^ordan,  intunately  connected  with  the  early  and 
aiddle  history  of  the  natum  of  Israel.  It  punxirts 
to  have  received  lis  name  at  the  nxMt  hnportani 


a  Thb  pangmi^  b  added  in  tha  LXX. 
ft  For  thb  obiarvatkm  tha  wrltar  b  tndebtad  to  a 
hy  Prof.  Staaby  (Maalbocottgh,  1858). 


•  Jabtak,  ps; ;     wiesttad,"  p3K», 
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rUi  of  the  llfo  of  Jaeob.  He  had  parted  ftwi 
Laban  in  peace  after  their  haardous  tncoonter  «• 
Mount  Gi^  (Geo.  zzxt),  and  the  next  step  in 
the  joumey  to  Canaan  brings  him  to  Mahanalm 
"  Jaeob  went  on  hb  way;  and  he  lifted  up  hb  eyes 
and  saw  the  camp  of  God*  encamped;  and  the 
angeb  (or  messengen)  of  God  met  hbn.  And 
when  he  saw  them  he  said,  Thb  b  God*s  host 
(makaneh\  and  he  called  the  name  of  that  place 
Mahaoaim."  It  b  but  rardy,  and  in  none  but  the 
earliest  ef  these  ancient  records,  that  we  meet  with 
the  occasion  of  a  name  being  conforred;  and  gen- 
erally, as  has  been  already  rpmarkwd,  such  nar- 
raiivM  an  full  of  difficulties,  arising  from  the 
peculiar  turns  and  involutions  of  words,  which  form 
a  very  prominent  feature  in  this  primeval  literatare, 
at  onoe  so  simpb  and  so  artificial.  [Bbbr  lahai- 
BOi,  £y-HAKjLORB,  ctc.]  The  form  in  whieh  the 
history  of  Mahanaim  b  cast  b  no  exception  to  thb 
rule.  It  b  in  some  reelects  perhapa  more  chaiao- 
terisiic  and  more  pregnant  with  lUdden  meaning 
than  any  other.  Thus  the  "host"  of  angeb  — 
"God*8  host'*  — whkh  b  sakl  to  hat«  besn  the 
occasion  of  the  name,  b  only  mentioned  in  a  cur- 
sory manner,  and  in  the  singular  number —  "the 
[one]  host;"  whib  the  "two  hosts'*  into  which 
Jacob  divided  hb  caravan  when  anticipating  an 
attack  flrom  Esau,  the  host  of  Leah  and  tha  host 
of  Rachel,  agreeing  in  their  number  with  tha  name 
Blahanaim  ("two  hosts"),  are  dwelt  upon  with 
constant  repetition  and  emphasis.  So  abo  the  same 
word  b  empbyed  /or  the  "  messengen  "  of  God 
and  the  " messengen **  to  £sao;  a»l  so,  fbrtlicr 
on  in  the  history,  the  "face"  of  God  and  the 
"  face  '*  of  Esau  are  named  by  the  same  word  (xziiL 
80,  xxxiii.  10).  It  b  as  if  tlMsre  wen  a  corre^wnd- 
ence  throughout  between  the  human  and  the  divine, 
the  inner  and  outer  parts  of  the  event,  —  the  hoet 
of  (>od  and  the  hosts  of  Jacob;  the  messmgen  of 
God  and  the  messengen  of  Jacob;  the  fhee  of  God 
and  the  face  of  Esau.^  llw  very  name  of  the  tor- 
rent on  whoee  banka  the  event  took  pbce  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  "  wrestling  '* «  of  the  patiiaich 
with  the  angel.  The  whob  narrative  hoven  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  ideal,  earth  and  heaven. 

How  or  when  the  town  of  Mahanaim  arose  on 
the  spot  thus  signalised  we  an  not  told.  We  next 
meet  with  it  in  the  records  of  the  conquest  The 
line  separating  Gad  fK>m  Manasseh  would  appear 
to  have  run  through  or  doee  to  it,  since  it  b  nuned 
in  the  specification  of  the  fhmtier  of  each  tribe 
(Josh.  xiU.  26  and  80).  It  was  abo  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  dbtriet  of  Bashan  (ver.  80).  But 
it  was  certainly  within  the  territory  of  Gad  (Josh, 
xxi.  88,  89),  and  therefore  on  the  south  side  of  the 
torrent  Jabbok,  as  indeed  we  should  infier  from  the 
hbtory  of  (genesis,  in  which  it  lies  between  Gilead 
—  probably  the  modem  Jebel  J  Had —  and  the  tor- 
rent The  town  with  iU  "  suburbs  **  was  allotted 
to  the  service  of  the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi. 
89;  1  Chron.  vi.  80).  From  some  cause — the 
sanctity  of  its  original  foundation,  or  the  strength 
of  its  position '^ — Mahanaim  had  become  in  the 
time  of  the  monarchy  a  place  of  mark.  When, 
after  the  death  of  Saul,  Abner  undertook  the  eslah- 
lishment  of  tha  kingdom  of  Ishbosheth,  nnabia  te 


tf  Tto  the  bttar  Josephns 
so  he  randsn  Hm  Bahvsw  Mahanaim- 
^)C»fm*.t%m6kii6  (Am.  tU.  9,  f  8). 
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Meapy  toy  of  the  towns  of  Beqjwiiiii  or  G|iliniin, 
which  wen  then  in  the  hands  of  the  PhiiiiUnes, 
ha  filed  on  MahemUm  as  hii  head-qnarten.  Tliera 
tlie  new  king  was  erowned  over  all  btael,  east  aa 
wen  as  wert  of  the  Jordan  (2  Sam.  iL  9).  Vrom 
Uienoe  Abncr  made  Ids  diaastrons  expedition  to 
Gibeon  (ver.  IS),  and  then  apparently  tlie  unfor- 
tunate Ishbosheth  was  murdered  Qy.  5),  the  mur- 
derers making  off  to  Hebron  hj  tlie  way  of  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan. 

The  same  cauaea  whkdi  led  Abner  to  fix  Ish- 
bosheth*s  resideooe  at  Mahanaim  probably  induced 
David  to  take  reftige  there  when  driven  out  of  the 
western  part  of  hu  kingdom  by  Absalom.  He  pro- 
ceeds thither  without  hesitation  or  inquiry,  but  as 
if  when  Jeruealem  was  lost  it  was  the  one  altenuitive 
(2Sam.zTii.  S4;lK.ii.  8).  It  was  then  a  walled 
town,  capacious  enough  to  contain  tlie  "  hundreds  " 
and  the  ''thousands"  of  David's  foUowere  (sviii. 
1,  4;  and  eompare  ^  ten  thousand/'  ver.  8);  with 
gates,  and  the  usual  provision  for  the  watchman  of 
a  fortified  town  (see  the  remark  of  Josephus  quoted 
bi  the  note).  But  its  aaeociations  with  royal  per- 
ions  were  not  fortanate.  One  king  had  already 
been  murdered  within  its  walls,  and  it  was  here 
that  David  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Ab- 
nlom,  and  made  the  walls  of  the  **  chamber  over 
the  gate  "  resound  with  his  cries. 

Mahanaim  was  the  scat  of  one  of  Sobmon'i 
eommiseariat  officen  (1  K.  iv.  14);  and  it  is  alluded 
to  in  the  Song  which  bean  his  name  (vi.  13),  in 
tenns  which,  though  very  obscuri^  seem  at  any  rate 
to  show  that  at  the  date  of  the  composition  of  that 
poem  it  was  still  in  repute  for  sanctity,  possibly 
Ikmous  for  some  ceremonial  commemorating  the 
original  vision  of  the  patriareh :  •*  What  will  ye  aee 
in  the  Shulamite?  We  see  as  It  were  the  dance 
{mtckohh,  a  word  usually  applied  to  dances  of  a 
religions  nature ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  580)  of  the  two  hosto 
of  Mahanidm.** 

On  the  monument  of  Sheehonk  (Shishak)  at 
Kamakt  In  the  22d  eartooeh  —  one  of  those  which 
are  believed  to  contain  the  names  of  Israelite  cities 
conquered  by  that  king  ^  a  name  appears  which  is 
read  as  i/«-Aa-fi-m«  Uiat  is,  Mahanaim.  The  ad- 
joining cartouches  contain  names  which  are  read 
js  B^-shean,  Shnnem,  M^ddo,  Beth-horen, 
Gibeon,  and  other  Israelite  names  (Bnigsch,  Geoffr. 
der  Nachbarlamhr  yEgypten$^  etc.,  p.  61).  If  this 
interpretation  may  be  relied  on,  it  shows  that  the 
Mivasion  of  Shishak  was  more  extensive  than  we 
■houid  gather  firom  the  records  of  the  Bible  (2  Chr. 
xii),  which  are  occupied  mainly  with  occurrences 
st  the  metropolis.  Possibly  the  army  entered  by  the 
plaina  of  Philistia  and  Sharon,  ni>'aged  Esdraelon 
ind  some  towns  like  Mahanaim  Just  beyond  Jordan, 
.jid  then  returned,  either  by  the  same  route  or  by 
the  Jordan  Valley,  to  Jerusalem,  attacking  it  bst 
This  wouM  aeoount  for  Rehoboam's  non-resistance, 
and  also  for  the  foci,  of  whteh  special  mention  is 
made,  thai  many  of  the  chief  men  of  the  country 
had  taken  refbge  in  the  dty.  It  shonki,  however, 
be  remarited  thai  the  names  occur  in  most  promi»> 
cuooB  order,  and  thai  nona  has  been  found  resem- 
bling Jerusalem. 

As  to  the  idcotifleaUon  of  Mahanaim  with  any 
nodcrn  site  or  remahis,  litUe  can  be  said.  To 
Enaebiua  and  Jerome  it  appeafi  to  have  besn  un- 
■sown.  A  place  called  Matmek  does  certainly 
exisi  among  the  villages  of  the  east  of  Jeidan, 
though  ita  eiaei  posltkm  is  noi  so  certain.  The 
aMntion  of  H  app«un  to  he  thai  of  the 
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Jewish  traveller  hi^-Parehi,  aooordhig  to  whom 
"  Machnijim  is  Maehneh^  and  stands  about  half  a 
day*s  journey  in  a  due  east  dinoifoo  fkum  Beib- 
san  "  (Zuns,  hi  Asher's  Seiy.  of  TVcfefo,  p^  406) 
Mahfuh  is  named  to  the  listo  of  Dr.  EU  Smlik 
among  the  pbwM  of  Je6e/  4;'Mn(Rob.  BibL  /2ef.lsi 
ed.,  iii.  App.  106).  li  b  nurked  on  KJcpert*s  map 
(1856)  as  exactly  east  of  Beth-shan,  but  about  80 
miles  distant  therefhnn  —  i.  e.  noi  hslf  but  a  knu 
whole  day's  Journey  li  is  also  mentioned,  and 
ito  identity  with  Mahanaim  npheM,  by  Porter 
{Handbook,  p.  823).  But  the  distance  of  Makiuk 
from  the  Jordan  and  from  both  the  Wad^f  ZStrka 
and  the  YarmAk  —  each  of  which  has  clsims  to 
represent  the  torrent  Jahbok  —  seems  to  forbid  thii 
condusioD.  At  any  rste  the  point  may  be  reonm* 
mended  to  the  investigaiion  of  ftrture  traveUen 
east  of  the  Jordan.  G. 

•  Mr.  Porter's  remark  {HanAook,  U.  822)  is 
merdy  thai  <*  perluips"  Mdhnth  may  be  the  ancient 
Mahanaim;  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  **  uphold  "  that 
identity  (see  above).  In  his  more  recent  article 
on  this  name  in  Kitto's  Cydop,  of  BibUenl  LUera- 
Aire  (1866)  he  suggeste  thai  »*  the  ruins  of  Qerasa, 
the  moei  extendve  and  splendid  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, may  occupy  the  site  of  Mahanaim."  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Tristram,  who  vidted  IfoAneA, 
regards  the  other  as  altogether  the  better  opinion. 
He  describes  the  place  as  near  f^a  fine  naiurd 
pond,  with  tnces  of  many  buildings,  grsas-grown 
and  beneath  the  soil,''  «id  •*  sufficiently  exten- 
dve to  have  betonged  to  a  conddenble  place," 
though  **  there  is  no  tnoe  of  a  wall,  sueh  as 
must  have  been  there  when  David  sat  in  the  gate 
and  wept  for  his  son  Absatom."  He  admlto  thai 
the  situation  of  Mahnth  so  for  north  of  the 
Jahbok  presento  some  difficulty,  but  aigues  thai 
this  and  other  ol^eetions  are  noi  inmiperable. 
i«  Mahneh  is  on  the  borden  of  Bashan  (see  Josh. 
xiiL  80),  and  though  to  the  north,  it  is  also  to  the 
east  of  the  Jabbok,  and  therefore  outdde  of  the 
line  where  the  fiver  was  the  boundary  <^  Oilead 
and  Bashan.  It  is  probable,  alao,  that  in  Oenesis 
the  *  Mount  of  Gilead '  may  be  used  in  a  generd 
signification  —  not  confined  to  Jebd  Osha,  but  in- 
dudhig  also  AJIfin,  which  was  certdnly  a  portion 
of  Gilead.  Onndering  the  geognphy  of  the  region, 
it  would  have  been  more  natunl  for  Jacob  to  take 
this  course  in  his  flight  from  Ijiban,  than  to  have 
gone  south  to  Jebd  Osha,  and  then  torned  nortli- 
wards  agdn  to  cross  the  deep  nvlne  of  the  Jabbok. 
There  is  therefore,  I  ooncdve,  every  probability 
that  the  name  of  Mahandm  hU  been  preserved  iu 
Mnhnth,  and  that  these  grass-grown  mounds  repre* 
sent  all  that  b  left  of  the  capital  of  Ishbosheth 
(2  Sam.  U.  8)  and  the  reftige  of  David  "  {Land  of 
ftrael,  2d  9d.y  p.  487f.). 

Mr.  Grove  also,  who  writes  the  above  artids, 
represente  Mahnth  as  probably  Mahanaim  in  his 
Index  to  dark's  BibU  Ada*,  p.  102.  It  most  be 
thai  he  wouM  abate  someihhig  ai  present  flfom  ibf 
force  of  hb  own  ddeetions  ss  uiged  shore.  Thi 
region  b  sUU  remsikable  for  Ito  foresto  of  oaks.  It 
was  in  the  boughs  of  such  a  tree  thai  Absafem  wai 
caught  by  hb  mdr,  and,  thus  entangled,  was  slain. 
<<  As  I  rode  under  a  gnnd  old  oak  tree,"  says  Mr. 
TYistiam,  "  I  too  loci  my  hai  and  turban,  which 
were  eangfai  by  a  bough  "  {Land  of  Itrad,  p.  4<f7). 
The  defeat,  too,  of  Abadom  and  hb  army  was  the 
more  oompieM  because  **the  battle  was  sealtand 
over  the  foes  of  all  the  eoootiy,  and  the  wwd 
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ierooRd  more  peopfo  that  day  Uun  the  rmad 
Acvt)iiKd  **  (S  Sam.  xviii.  8).  The  raini  of  Mah- 
neh  are  ob  one  of  the  branchea  of  )Vndg  H-UtmAn^ 
which  is  known  as  Wodg  MtJumk  on  that  aooouoC 
(Rob.  Ph^  Gtogi',  p.  86).  U. 

MA'HANKH-DAX  QTHjqQ:  ^tmpwpi- 
3oX^  Ai(r:  Caatra  Dun:  Camfhcf-Dan:  Lutii. 
diit  Jxigtr  Dan»)^  a  name  which  oomraemoratod 
the  last  encuupment  of  the  band  of  six  hundred 
Daniie  warriors  before  setting  out  on  their  expedi- 
tion to  Laish.  The  position  of  the  spot  is  specified 
with  great  precision,  as  *<  behind  Ki^ath-Jearim  ** 
(Jiidg.  xriii.  IS),  and  as  "between  Zorah  and 
Eshtaol  *'  (xiii.  26;  here  the  name  is  translated  in 
Ibe  A.  v.).  Kiijatb-Jearim  is  identified  with  toler- 
able certainty  in  KurUt  tl-Enab,  and  Zorah  in 
Sur'a,  about  7  miles  S.  W.  of  it.  But  no  site 
has  yet  been  suggested  for  Eshtaol  which  would  be 
oompatible  with  the  above  ooodiUons,  requiring  as 
they  do  that  Kiijath-Jearim  should  lie  between  it 
and  Zonh.  In  Knily  a  "remarkahAe  conical  hiM 
about  an  hour  ftom  Knriet  H~Ewib^  towards  Jeru- 
salem/* south  of  the  road,  we  have  a  site  which  is 
not  dissimilar  in  name  to  Eshtaol,  while  its  position 
sufficiently  answers  the  requhpements.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams {Hcl^  CUff,  i.  IS  note)  vras  shown  a  site  ou 
the  north  side  of  the  Wady  Jtmail^  N.  y.  E.  ftom 
Deir  eUHowa  —  which  bore  the  name  of  Btk 
Mnhnnem^  and  which  he  suggests  may  be  identical 
with  Mahaneh  Dan.  The  position  is  certainly  very 
suitable;  but  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  lists 
or  maps  of  other  travdlers  —  not  even  of  lV>bler 
{Diitte  fVnndenmg,  1859);  and  thequesUon  must 
be  left  with  that  started  above,  of  the  identity  of 
Kuthii  and  Eshtsolf  for  the  investigation  of  ftiture 
explorers  and  Arabic  scholars. 

Hie  statement  in  xviii.  13  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  Is  so  precise,  and  has  so  historical  an  air, 
that  it  supplies  a  strong  reason  for  believing  that 
the  events  there  recorded  took  place  earlier  than 
those  in  xili.  35,  though  in  the  present  arranse- 
ment  of  the  book  of  Judges  they  come  after  them. 

G. 

MA'H ARAI  [3  syL]  O'^qO  [*«*^»  W»]  - 
Ko9p4i  Alex.  Macpaci,  in  3  Sam*,  xxiii.  38;  Mopati 
[Vat.  FA.  Nccpc,]  Alex.  Moopft,  1  Chr.  xi.  90; 
Mc^pi,  Alex.  Moopaf,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  13 :  Afnharnl^ 
Harm,  1  Chr.  xxvu.  13),  an  inhabitant  of  Neto- 
phah  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  one  of  David's 
captains.  He  was  of  the  family  of  Zerah,  and 
sommanded  the  tenth  monthly  division  of  the 
army. 

MA'HATH  (nriD  [perh.  frepan,  center]: 

yiauie;  [Vat.  Mc9:]  Mahath).  1.  The  son  of 
Amasai,  a  Kohathite  of  the  house  of  Korah,  and 
aiicettor  of  Heman  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  35).  In 
ver.  35  he  is  called  Arixotr  (Hertoy)  (kmaL  p. 
115). 

2.  (Alex.  Na«9, 3  Chr.  xzix.  13;  PTat,  by  faidu- 
iioQ  of  the  following  word,  Oamu/JaMunf ,  S  Chr. 
xxxi.  13.])  Also  a  Rohathite,  who,  in  the  nign  of 
Heseklah,  was  appointed,  as  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  his  house,  to  assist  in  the  purification  of 
the  [jevitea,  by  which  they  prepared  themselves  to 
cleanse  the  Temple  ftom  the  traces  of  idobtrous 
worship.  He  was  apparently  the  same  who,  with 
ither  I^evltes,  had  the  charge  of  the  tithes  and 
ledicated  ofibings,  under  the  superiotcndenoe  of 
Senoiiiah  and  Shiniai. 


MAHLITBS,  THB 

MA'HAVITB,  THB  (CTiqVn,  tl  e.  <tki 

Machavites  >* :  [Kom.  i  Mamtj  Vat  FA.J  o  Mmi 
Alex.  0  MasMir:  Mahnmitet)^  the  designation  of 
filial,  one  of  the  warriors  of  king  DavUl*s  goaid, 
whose  name  is  preaerved  in  the  catalogue  of  1 
Quon.  only  (xi.  46).  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
word  is  idural  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but  the  whole 
of  the  list  is  evidently  in  so  confused  a  state,  that 
it  b  impossible  to  draw  any  inference  ih>m  that 

drenmstaDOB.    Tlw  Tsigum  hM  HI^CjQ  V¥]^ 

«*fh>m  Machavua.**  Kennioott  {DiMtert  931)  con- 
jectures that  originally  the  Hebrew  may  have  stood 

D'^inmS,  *^tom  the  Hivites."  Others  have  pro- 
posed to  insert  an  N  and  read  «« the  Mahanaimite  " 
(FUrst,  Bdmk  p.  731  a;  Bertheau,  Ckromk,  p.  186). 

6. 


BiAHA'ZIOTH  (n^lKnTpJ  [vimmt] : 

M\  [Vat.  in  ver.  4,  M^kCmB'^  Alex.  Mcw^utf^: 
Mnhmioth\  one  of  the  14  sons  of  Heman  the 
Kohathite,  who  formed  part  of  the  Temple  choir, 
under  the  leadership  of  thdr  father  with  Asaph 
and  Jeduthun.  He  was  chief  of  the  33d  course  of 
twelve  musicians  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  30),  whose  ofBoe 
it  was  to  blow  the  horns.     [HonriR,  Amer.  ed.] 

MA'HBR-SHA'LAL-HASH'-BAZ 

wpor^^cvwey:  AcceUra  tpoUa  detrahere /Mma), 
son  of  Isaiah,  and  younger  brother  of  Shear-jaahuh, 
of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  his 
name  vras  given  by  Divine  direction,  to  indicate  that 
Damascus  and  Samaria  were  soon  to  be  plundered 
by  the  king  of  Assyria  (Is.  viiL  1-4;  oomp.  p. 
1153).  In  reference  to  the  grammatical  construo- 
tk>n  of  the  several  parts  of  the  name,  whether  the 
>'erbal  parts  sre  imperatives,  indicatives,  infinitives, 
or  verbal  acyectives,  leading  versiona.  as  wdl  as  Ihe 
opinions  of  critics,  differ,  though  all  agree  as  to 
its  general  impMt  (oomp.  Drechsler  in  loe,). 

E.H~e. 

MAHXAH  (nbrrq  [dueatey.  Ma\«{,  Num. 
xxvi.  33;  MoaX^  [Alex.  MoAo,]  Num.  xxviL  1; 
Josh.  xvii.  3;  MoXci,  Num.  xxxvi.  11;  MacAi; 
Alex.  MooAo,  1  Chr.  vii.  18:  Mania  in  all  cases, 
except  MitkoU,  1  Chr.  vii.  18),  the  eldest  of  the 
five  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  the  grandson  of 
Manasseh,  in  whose  favor  the  kw  of  succession  to  an 
inheritance  was  altered  (Num.  xxvil.  1-11).  She 
married  her  cousin,  and  recnved  as  her  share  a  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Manasseh,  east  of  the  Jordan. 

MAHOiI  ObrpD  l$iddg,  pinimg]:  MoaX/; 
[Vat.  -Xci,  and  once  MoifX;]  Moholi),  L  The 
son  of  Merari,  the  son  of  Levi,  and  ancestor  of  the 
family  of  the  Mabutbs  (Num.  iii.  30;  1  Chr.  vL 
10,  39,  xxiv.  36).  In  the  hut  quoted  verse  there 
is  apparently  a  gap  In  the  text,  Libni  and  Shiroei 
belonging  to  the  ftimily  of  (9ersbom  (eooip.  ver.  iu, 
43),  and  Ekasar  and  Ririi  being  afterwards  dG 
scribed  as  the  sons  of  Mahii  (1  Chr.  xxiiL  31, 
xxiT.  38).  One  of  his  dceoendanCs,  Sherebiah, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  miniaterr  of  the  Tesapls 
in  the  days  of  Baa  (K*.  viii.  18).  He  is  called 
Mahau  in  the  A.  V.  of  Ex.  vi.  19,  Mou  fas  1 
Bsdr.  viiL  47,  and  Macru  in  the  margin. 

8.  tlw  son  of  H nsM,  and  grandam  of  Merac 
(1  Chr.  vi.  -Uf  xxiiL  33,  xzir.  SO). 

BCAHUTBS,  THB  O^T^rr  [see  above] 


MAHLON 

I  McoX/  [Vat  -Xfli;  in  cli.  ixtL,  LXX.  omii]  : 
MokiUttB^  MohoH),  the  desrandabte  of  Mahli  the 
Km  of  Menri  (Num.  iii.  38,  utI.  M). 

MAHXON  (V'^^qO  [pining] '  ^maX^p' 
Maahti)y  the  flnt  hosband  of  Ruth.  He  and  hie 
brother  Chilion  were  bods  of  Klimeteeh  Mid  Niomlf 
■nd  are  deecribed,  eiactly  in  the  nine  terms  with 
a  flubeoqoent  member  of  their  home  — Jeeee,  —  as 
•*  Epbrsthites  of  Bethldiem-judah  "  (Rath  i.  9,  fr; 
ir.  i^f  10;  comp.  1  Sam.  xtU.  12). 

It  is  micertaiD  which  was  the  elder  of  the  two. 
In  the  narratiye  (i.  2, 5)  Malilon  is  mentioned  first; 
but  in  his  formal  address  to  the  elders  in  the  gate 
(IT.  9),  Boas  Mys  ««ChUion  and  Mahkm."  Uke 
his  brotbeTf  Mablon  died  in  the  Uuid  of  Moab  with- 
out ofispring,  which  in  the  Tamm  on  Ruth  (i.  5) 
is  expiained  to  hare  been  a  Judi^ment  for  their 
transgression  <tf  the  law  in  marrying  a  MoabitcM. 
In  the  Taigum  on  1  Chr.  It.  29,  Mahkm  is  identi- 
fied with  Joash,  posaibly  on  account  of  the  double 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  foUowa,  and 
which  signifies  both  "  had  dominion  *'  and  **  mar- 
ried.**   (See  that  pasnge.)    [Chiuoh,  Amer.  ed.] 

O. 

MA'HOL  (VVI^  [a  dance\\  ndx\  Ales. 
MoovX:  Mahoi).  The  fiither  of  Ethan  the  Esrah- 
ite,  and  Heman,  Chalool,  and  Darda,  the  four  men 
most  famous  for  wisdom  next  to  Solomon  himself 
(1  K.  ir.  81),  who  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6  are  the  sons  and 
immediate  descendants  of  Zenh.  Mahol  is  eri- 
dentlj  a  proper  name,  but  some  consider  it  an 
appellative,  and  translate  **  the  sons  of  Mahol  **  by 
M  the  sons  of  long,"  or  "  sons  of  the  choir,"  in 
refiBrenee  to  their  skill  in  music.  In  this  case  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  render  it  "  ions  of  the 
dance; "  mdcAd/  corresponding  to  the  Greek  y^poy 
hi  its  original  sense  of  **  a  dance  in  a  ring,"  though 
it  has  not  followed  the  meanings  which  have  hm\ 
attached  to  its  deriiratives  "  chorus  "  and  **  choir." 
Jarchi  says  that  "  they  were  skilled  in  composing 
hymns  which  were  recited  in  the  dances  of  song." 
Another  explanatfon  still  is  that  Ethan  and  his 
brethren  the  minstrels  were  called  "the  sons  of 
ICahol/*  because  mdchM  is  the  name  of  an  instru- 
ment of  music  in  Ps.  cL  4.  Josephus  {AnL  viii.  2, 
f  6)  calk  him  'H/A^itfy.  W.  A.  W. 

MAIA'NEAS  (Mcudyvm;  [Aid.  Matayvaiast] 
om.  in  Vulg.)  =  MAASBiAn,  7  (1  Eadr.  ix.  48); 
prohtUy  a  corruption  of  Ma  An  as. 

•  MAIL.     [Arms,  ii.  1.] 

•  MAINSAIL,  Acts  xxTii.  40.     [Ship,  (6.)] 

MA'KAZ  {y^'O   [end,  perh.   border-Umn]  : 

[Rom.  MokA;  Vat]  Mayf/Mf;  Alex.  MartMs' 
9facce»)j  a  place,  apparmtly  a  town,  namea  once 
Tnly  (1  K.  ir.  9),  in  the  specification  of  the  juris- 
diction of  Solomon's  commissariat  officer,  Ben- 
Ddcar.  The  places  which  aeoompeny  it  —  Shaal- 
bim,  Beth-shcinesh.  and  £km-beUi>hanan  —  seem 
k>  have  been  on  the  western  sfopes  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  t.  ^.  the  district 
occupied  by  the  tribe  of  IHn.  But  Makas  has  not 
been  diseorered.  Michmash — the  reading  of  the 
LXX.  (but  of  no  other  version) — is  hafdly  possible, 
both  for  distance  and  direction,  thoogh  the  posi- 
tion and  subsequent  importance  of  Hfiehmash,  and 


II 


makkrpah 
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a  t  f.  Gldcon'H,  Saul's,  ai«l  ItafM's 
•VTAIIPXSSITS,  i.  788  fr.] 

Moslem  tradMon  to  that  Om  aMask 


the  great  fertility  of  its  neighborhood,  render  il 
not  in  unlikdy  scat  for  a  commissariat  officer. 

Q. 
*  MAKE  has  the  sense  of  »  do,"  «« be  occupiea 
with,"—  »  What  m(ike$t  thou  in  this  place  "  (Judg. 
xviii.  8).  The  use  also  of  '*make"  as  signifying 
"pretend,"  «'  feign  "  (Josh.  viti.  15,  ix.  4;  2  Sam. 
xiii.  6 ;  Luke  xxIt.  2S),  deservas  notice.  H. 

MARKED  (MmA;  Alex.  Mtuttfii  Syr.  Mobor. 
Tulg.  Magtth)^  one  of  the  "  strong  and  great  ** 
dtica  of  Gilead  —Josephus  sayj  Galilee,  but  this 
most  be  an  error — into  which  the  Jews  wen  drift  n 
by  the  Ammonites  under  Tlmotheus,  and  fron 
which  they  were  delivered  by  Judas  Maocab«ns  (1 
Maoc.  ▼.  26,  86;  in  the  latter  passsge  the  name  U 
giyen  in  the  A.  V.  Maoku).  By  Josephus  {A9i, 
xil.  8,  f  8)  it  is  not  mentioned.  Some  of  the  cthef 
cities  naoied  in  this  narrative  hare  been  idendfied; 
but  no  name  corresponding  to  Maked  has  yet  beeo 
disoorered;  and  the  ooqje^ure  of  Schwan  (p.  280) 

that  it  is  a  oomiption  of  MuiMrm  (HlO  fef 

nSQ),  though  Ingenious,  can  hardly  be  aoeepted 
without  further  proof.  O. 

MAKHBXOTH    {n\TTiJtil    ManrAiM: 

• 

3ffie€bfh)f  a  place  only  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiii. 
26  as  that  of  a  desert  encampment  of  the  Israelites. 
The  name  is  plural  in  form,  and  may  signify 
**  places  of  meeting."  H.  H. 

MAKKEDAH    (rPfj^    [place  qf  alup 

heiyfg]:  MoKtiddt  once  [Josh.  xv.  41]  M«un^i(r 
[Vat.  also  Josh.  x.  28];  Alex.  Mcuai^a'  Syr. 
AfokoTf  and  Nahoda:  Maetda),  a  place  memor- 
able in  the  annals  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  as  the 
scene  of  the  execution  by  Joshua  of  the  five  con- 
federate kings:  an  act  by  which  the  rictory  of 
Beth-horon  was  sealed  and  consummated,  and  the 
subjection  of  the  entire  southern  portion  of  the 
country  insured.  Makkedah  is  flnt  mentioned 
(Josh.  X.  10)  with  Azekah,  In  the  narrative  of  the 
battle  of  Beth-horon,  as  the  point  to  which  the 
rout  extended ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
this  refers  to  one  of  the  operations  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  fight,  or  is  not  rather  an  anticipa* 
tion  of  its  close  —  of  the  drcumstances  related  in 
detail  in  vv.  11  and  16,  Ac.  But  with  rq^rd  to 
the  event  which  has  conferred  immortality  on  Mak- 
kedah —  the  "  crowning  mercy  "  —  (if  we  m.-^y  bo 
allowed  to  borrow  an  expression  from  a  not  die* 
similar  transaction  in  our  own  history) — tliere  is 
fortunately  no  obscurity  or  uncertainty.  It  ur* 
questionably  occurred  in  the  afternoon  of  thst 
tremendous  day,  which  *<  was  like  no  day  before  or 
after  it."  The  order  of  the  events  of  the  twenty- 
four  houn  which  dapsed  after  the  departure  frooi 
the  ark  and  tabernacle  at  the  camp  seems  to  haw 
been  as  foDows.  The  mareh  fh>m  the  depths  of 
the  Jordan  Valley  at  Gilgal,  thnmgh  the  rocky 
clefts  of  the  ravines  which  leiid  up  to  the  central 
hills,  was  made  during  the  night.  By  or  before 
dawn  they  had  reached  Oibecm;  then  —  at  the 
fevorite  hour  for  sueh  surprises  «  —  came  the  sud 
den  onset  and  the  first  carnage^  ;  then  the  chaM 
and  the  appeal  of  Joshua  to  the  rismg  sun,  just 
darting  his  level  ny«  over  the  ridge  of  the  hiU  of 


on  a  Triday,  and  UiaC  the  day  was  pRdongsd  by 
half,  lo  prevent  ^e  Sabbath  being  eaeroaehed  upofl 
(8se  JakladdlB,  2>9n^  q^  JhrtcMKnii,  r  V7  ) 
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Gibeon  in  the  rear;  thai  the  Airiout  storm  aaiiA- 
fng  aiid  oompleting  the  rout  In  the  roeen  time 
the  detection  of  the  five  ehiefii  in  their  hiding-place 
KM  been  oommuuicated  to  Joehiutf  end,  aa  soon  as 
the  matter  in  hand  will  allow,  he  rushes  on  with 
be  whole  of  hu  force  to  Afakkedah  (ver.  21 ).  The 
tost  thing  to  be  done  is  to  form  a  regular  camp 

roriD).  The  next  to  dispose  of  the  five  chieft, 
ad  that  by  no  hurried  massacre,  but  hj  so  delib- 
jrate  and  judicial  a  manner  as  at  once  to  inAise 
terror  into  the  Canaauites  and  confidence  into  his 
0«n  foUowerSi  to  show  to  both  that  **  thus  shall 
Jehovah  do  to  all  the  enemies "  of  Israel.  The 
nve  in  the  rseeases  of  which  the  wretohed  kings 
wen  hklden  was  a  welMcnown  one."  It  was  ckme 
to  the  town;  ^  we  may  safelj conclude  that  the  fi hole 
proceeding  uras  hi  full  view  of  the  walls.  At  last 
the  ceremonial  is  over,  the  strange  and  significant 
parable  has  ben  acted,  and  the  bodies  of  Adoni- 
■edek  and  his  companions  are  swinging  ^  (torn  the 
trees  —  possibly  the  trees  of  some  grove  sacred  to 
the  abommabk  rites  of  the  Canaanite  Asbtaroth  — 
In  the  afternoon  tun.  Then  Joshua  turns  to  the 
town  itself.  To  force  the  wails,  to  put  the  king 
and  all  the  hnhabitants  to  the  swoni  (ver.  28)  S 
to  that  hidomitable  energy,  stUI  tttth  after  the 
gigantic  hbors  and  excitements  of  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  — the  work  of  an  hour  or  two.  And 
now  the  evening  has  arrived,  the  sun  is  at  but 
sinking  —  the  first  sun  that  baa  set  since  tlie  depar- 
ture from  Gilgal  — and  the  tragedy  is  terminated 
by  cutting  down  the  five  bodies  fh>m  the  trees,  and 
restoring  them  to  the  cave,  which  is  then  so  blocked 
up  with  stones  as  henceforth  never  again  to  become 
reftige  for  ftiend  or  foe  of  Israel. 

The  taking  of  Makkedah  was  the  flnt  in  that 
series  of  sieges  and  destructions  by  which  the  Great 
Captain  possessed  himself  of  the  main  points  of  de- 
fense throughout  this  portion  of  the  country.  Its 
situation  has  hitherto  eluded  discovery.  -  The  cata- 
k)gue  of  the  cities  of  Judah  m  Joshua  (zv.  41) 
phuws  it  in  the  Bktftlah  or  maritime  plain,  but 
unfortunately  it  forms  one  of  a  group  of  towns  of 
which  few  or  none  are  identified.  The  report  of 
Eusebius  and  Joome  ( Onomasticori,  "  Maoeda  ")  is 
that  it  ky  8  miles  to  the  east  of  Eleutheropolis, 
Btii^tbrin^  a  position  ineconciUble  with  every 
requirement  of  the  narrative.  Porter  (Handbook 
224,  251)  suggests  a  ruin  on  the  northern  sk>pe  of 
the  Woffy  a  Sumt^  bearing  the  somewhat  simihu- 
name  of  d-Klediah ;  but  it  is  difilcuit  to  under- 
stand how  this  can  have  been  the  position  of  Mak- 
kedah, which  we  should  imagine  would  be  found, 
if  it  ever  is  found,  considerably  nearer  Ramleh  or 
Jimsu. 

Van  de  Velde  ( J/emoir,  p.  832)  would  place  it  at 
Sumeil,  a  village  standhig  on  a  fow  hill  6  or  7 
miles  N.  W.  of  Bdi-Jibnn ;  but  the  onl^  chdm  of 
thU  site  appears  to  be  the  reported  existence  m  the 


a  It  Is  throughout  distinguished  by  the  deBnlts  artl- 

•Is,  JTJ^;?,  «rt«cave." 

ft  The  preposition  used  Is  the  suns  as  Chat  employed 
to  describe  fbe  posllion  of  the  five  Ungi  In  the  eare» 

mpoa,  wtoitottedah»'-pnyna,  «in  om 


«  The  word  n^i^y  lendtrsd  «hai«**  hi  ver.  28, 
has  the  foiee  of  suspendfaiff.    8ie  Ps.  exxzvll.  2 ;  2 


lam  xvfll.  10;  aad  other 


where  it  must  have 
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neighboihood  of  a  hrge  eavcm,  while  Its  poaitioB  * 
at  least  8  miles  flirther  tnm  Beth-honm  than  mm 
et-KUdinh^  would  make  the  view  of  the  oamtiv* 
taken  above  imposdUe.  G. 

MAKTBSH  (Q^n?»rT,  <<  with  the  .let  ar 
tide  [see  below] :  f  KttraK€K0fi/t4rri :  PUa),  a  phuse. 
evidently  in  Jerusalem,  the  inhabitants  of  whicfc 
an  denounced  by  Zephanuh  (i.  11).  EwaM  coo- 
Jeetures  {Propheten,  864)  that  it  was  the  ••Phoe- 
nician quarter "  of  the  dty,  to  which  the  tnden 
of  that  natkm-r-the  Chnaanitea  (A.  Y,  ^^mtr-^ 
chants  "),  who  in  this  passage  are  ssrfflatfd  with 
Hacteah  —  resided,  after  the  custom  In  oriental 
towns.  As  to  which  part  of  the  dty  this  qwrter 
occupied  we  have  little  or  no  hidieatton.  Tbe 
meaning  of  MMaetesh  "  is  probably  a  deep  boSow, 
literally  a  <« mortar."*  This  the  IVgum  identic 
fles  with  the  torrent  Kedron,  the  deep  baam  or 
ravine  of  which  smks  down  befew  the  easteni  waH 
and  southeastern  comer  of  the  dty.  The  Taigom, 
probably  with  an  eye  to  the  tnulitional  unekaa- 
ness  of  this  valley,  and  to  the  idol-worship  perpe> 
trated  at  its  fewer  end,  says:  «  Howl  ye  inhaUtanta 
of  the  torrent  Kedron,  for  all  the  people  are  broken 
whose  works  were  like  the  works  of  the  people  of 
Canaan."  But  may  it  not,  with  equal  probability 
have  been  the  de^  valley  which  separated  tbe 
Temple  ttom  the  upper  city,  and  which  at  the  tinw 
cf  Titus*  siege  was,  as  it  still  is,  crowded  with  the 
<«  bazaan"  of  tbe  merchants?    (See  p.  1806  a.) 

G. 

MAI/AOHI  0?H^:  MaAax/av  hi  tha 
title  only :  Malaehitv),'  the  last,  and  therafon 
ealled  <*the  seal "  of  the  propheta,  as  his  prophedea 
oonstltuto  the  dosing  book  of  the  canon.  His  name 
is  probably  contracted  fh>m  Makchyah,  «  meaaenger 
of  Jehovah,"  as  Abi  (2  K.  xrili.  2)  fh>m  Al^jah 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  1).  Of  his  personal  history  nothing 
is  known.  A  traditfon  pressved  m  Pseodo-Epi- 
phanius  {De  Vihe  Prcph.)  rdates  that  Mabchi 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and  bom  after  the 
captivity  at  Sopha  (2o4»a)  in  the  territory  of  that 
tribe.  According  to  the  same  apocr^^hal  story  he 
died  young,  and  was  buried  with  his  lathers  In  his 
own  country.  Jerome,  in  the  prefoee  to  his  Com- 
menlanf  on  Malttcki,  mentions  a  bdief  which  was 
current  among  the  Jews,  that  Mafau^i  was  identi- 
cal with  Eara  the  priest,  because  the  dreumstances 
recorded  in  the  narrative  of  the  latter  are  also  men- 
tkmed  by  the  prophet  The  IWgum  of  Jonathan 
ben  Uazid,  on  the  words  **  by  the  hand  of  Malachi  ** 
(i.  1),  gives  the  gkm  **  whose  name  is  called  Ears 
the  scribe."  With  equal  probability  Malaehl  has 
been  idenUfied  with  Mordecai,  Nebonkh,  and  Ze- 
rubbabd.  The  LXX.  render  *«  by  Mahu^i "  (Mai. 
i.  1),  **by  the  hand  of  his  angd;  "  and  this  tnns- 
lation  appears  to  hare  given  rise  to  the  idea  that 
Mahrahi,  as  well  aa  Haggai  and  John  the  Baptist^ 


this  msaaing.    It  Is  an  entirdy  distinet  term  fitaa 
9j2^,  which,  though  also  trustakbd  by  "baiv"  a 


the  A.  T.,  really  means  to  eradfy.    flwi 

d  One  of  ttie  Ibw  oasss  to  which  enr  translitars  have 
wprsseutsd  the  Hebrew  letter  ChpA  by  K,  whidi  tasy 
oommonly  reeerve  for  Kopk.    [Bee  also  MaKoajai.] 

«  Tbe  Uterd  Aqnlla  lenders  the  words  by  ds  v^Uu 
Iter;  Theodotlon,  JtrTy/Mtfti.  The  Hebrew  ma  m 
the  same  aa  that  employed  la  Jadg.  zv.  10  te  the 
boUow  badn  or  combe  In  Labi  ftom  whkh  tbe 
bant  ticth  te  the  nlW  or 
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an  uigel  in  humiui  shape  ^oomp.  Mai.  iil.  1; 
8  Eadr.  i.  40;  Jerome,  Comm,  in  Bag,  i.  13). 
Cjril  alludes  to  this  belief  odIj  to  express  bis  dis* 
approbation,  and  characterizes  those  who  held  it  as 
roroaaeers  (at  juinfy  if^f^murt^  k,  t.  X.)* 
Another  Hebrew  tradition  associated  Malaehi  with 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  as  the  companions  of  Daniel 
when  he  saw  the  vision  recorded  in  Dan.  z.  7 
(Smithes  Select  DUcourus,  p.  2U;  ed.  1660),  and 
as  among  the  fint  members  of  the  Great  Synagogue, 
which  consisted  of  120  elden. 

The  time  at  which  his  prophecies  were  delivered 
Is  not  difficult  to  ascertain.  Cyril  makes  him  con- 
lemporary  with  Haggai  and  Ziechariah,  or  a  little 
later.  Syncellus  (p.  240  B)  places  these  Uiree  proph- 
ila  under  Joshua  the  son  ii  Josedee.  That  lAaX- 
aehi  was  contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  is  rendered 
pobable  by  a  comparison  of  U.  8  with  Neh.  xiii. 
15;  ii.  10-16  with  Neh.  xiii.  23,  <ftc.;  and  iU.  7-12 
with  Neh.  xiii.  10,  Ac.  That  he  prophesied  after 
the  times  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  is  inferred  from 
bis  omitting  to  mention  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple,  and  from  no  allusion  being  made  to  him 
by  Ecra.  The  Captivity  was  already  a  thing  of  the 
smg  past,  and  is  not  referred  to.  The  existence  of 
^  •  ^sipld-nervioe  is  presupposed  m  i.  10,  iii.  1, 10. 
Tha  Jewish  nation  had  still  a  political  chief  (i.  8), 
distinguished  by  the  same  title  as  that  borne  by 
Nefiemiah  (Neh.  zii.  26),  to  which  Gesenius  assigns 
.  reimisn  origin.  Hence  Vitringa  concludes  that 
Malacbi  delivered  his  prophecies  after  the  second 
retrim  of  Nehemiah  from  Persia  (Neh.  xiii.  6),  and 
siibiequFQtiy  to  the  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
maaus  (cir.  b.  c.  420),  which  is  the  dato  adopted 
by  Kennicott  and  Hales,  and  approved  by  Davidson 
{Introd,  p.  985).  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the 
zzCja  01am  Rabba  (p.  (5,  ed.  Meyer),  the  dato  of 
Malaehi*8  prophecy  is  assigned,  with  thai  of  Haggai 
and  Zechariah,  to  the  second  year  of  Darius;  and 
his  death  in  the  Seder  01am  Zuta  (p.  105)  is 
placed,  with  that  of  the  same  two  prophets,  in  the 
52d  year  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  prin- 
cipal reasons  adduced  by  Vitringa,  and  which  appear 
conelusively  to  fix  the  time  of  Malachi*s  prophecy 
as  contomporary  with  Nehemiah,  aie  the  follow- 
ing: The  ofibnses  denounced  by  Mabchi  as  pre- 
Taking  among  the  people,  and  especially  the  cor< 
ruptlon  of  the  priests  by  marrying  foreign  wives, 
correspond  with  the  actual  abuses  with  which 
Nehemiah  had  to  contend  in  his  effiwts  to  bring 
about  a  nafbrmation  (oomp.  Mai.  ii.  8  with  Neh. 
xiii.  29).  The  alliance  of  the  high-priest's  family 
with  Tobiah  the  Ammonito  (Neh.  xiii.  4,  28)  and 
SanbaUat  the  Horonito  had  introduced  n^lect  of 
the  customary  Temple-service,  and  the  ofihings  and 
tkbes  due  to  the  Levites  and  priests,  in  consequence 
of  wfaieh  the  Temple  was  forsaken  (Neh.  xiii.  4-13), 
and  tha  Sabbath  openly  profaned  {id.  16-21).  The 
short  interval  of  Nehemiah*s  absence  fh>m  Jerusa- 
lam  had  been  sufBeient  for  the  growth  of  these 
oOKTUptions,  and  on  his  return  he  found  it  necessary 
to  pot  them  down  with  a  strong  hand,  and  to  do 
over  i^;ain  the  work  that  Easra  had  done  a  few 
years  before.  From  the  striking  parallelism  be- 
tween the  state  of  things  indio^  in  Mahehi*s 
propbedes  and  that  actually  existing  on  Nehemiah*s 
return  from  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  it  is  on  all 
acooonta  highly  probable  that  the  efRirts  of  the 
secular  governor  were  on  this  occasion  seconded  by 
the  preMhing  of  **  JehovaL  s  messenger,**  and  that 
Kabchi  (Hscupied  the  same  position  wiUi  regard  t^ 
the  nfermatioD  under  Nehemiah,  which  biKbh  held 

Ul 
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in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  and  Jeremiah  in  that  of 
Josiah.  The  last  chapter  of  canonical  Jewish  his* 
tory  is  the  key  to  the  hut  chapter  of  its  prophecy. 
The  book  c^  Malachi  is  contained  in  four  chap- 
ters in  our  version,  as  in  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and 
Peshito-Syriac  In  the  Hebrew  the  3d  and  4th 
form  but  one  chapter.  The  whole  prophecy  nat- 
urally dirides  itself  into  three  sections,  in  the  first 
of  which  Jehovah  is  represented  as  the  loving  fether 
and  ruler  of  his  people  (i.  2-iL  9);  in  the  second, 
as  the  supreme  God  and  fether  of  all  (ii.  10-16); 
and  in  the  third,  as  their  righteous  and  final  judge 
(ii.  17-end).  These  may  be  again  subdivided  into 
smaller  sections,  each  cf  whidi  follows  a  certain 
order:  first,  a  abort  sentence;  then  the  skeptical 
questions  which  might  be  raised  by  the  people; 
and,  finally,  their  ftill  and  triumphant  refutation. 
The  formid  and  almost  scholastic  maimer  Oi  uie 
prophecy  seemed  to  Ewald  to  indicate  that  it  wsh 
rather  delivered  in  writing  than  spoken  publicly. 
But  though  this  may  be  true  of  the  pn>phecy  in  it^ 
present  shape,  whidi  probably  presents  the  sub- 
stance of  oral  diKourses,  there  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  it  was  not  also  pronounced  orally  in 
public,  like  the  warnings  snd  denunciations  of  the 
older  prophets,  however  it  may  difi^  fh}m  them  in 
vigor  of  conception  and  high  poetic  diction.  The 
style  of  the  prophet's  language  is  suiteble  to  the 
manner  of  his  prophecy.  Smooth  and  easy  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  it  is  the  style  of  the  reasoner 
rather  than  of  the  poet  We  miss  the  fiery  pro- 
phetic eloquoice  of  Isaiah,  and  have  in  ito  stcMd  the 
calm  and  almost  artificial  discourse  of  the  practiced 
orator,  carefully  modeled  upon  those  of  the  ancient 
prophets :  thus  blending  in  one  the  characteristics 
of  the  old  prophetical  and  the  more  modem  dia- 
k^tic  structures. 

I.  The  first  section  of  the  prophet's  message  coop 
sisto  of  two  parte:  the  first  (i.  1-6)  addressed  to 
the  people  generally,  in  which  Jehovah,  by  his 
messenger,  asserte  his  love  for  them,  and  proves  ik, 
in  answer  to  their  reply,  "  Wherein  hast  thou  loved 
us  ?  "  by  referring  to  the  punishment  of  Bibiii  a« 
an  example.  The  second  part  (i.  6-ii.  9)  is  ad- 
dressed especially  to  the  priests,  who  had  despised 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  had  been  the  chief  mo^vs 
of  the  defection  from  his  worship  and  coi«nant 
They  are  rebuked  for  the  worthlessness  of  their 
sacrifices  and  ofierings,  and  their  profenation  of  the 
Temple  thereby  (i.  7-14).  The  denuneiation  of 
their  offense  is  foUowed  by  the  threat  of  pwiish- 
ment  for  future  neglect  (ii.  1-3),  and  the  character 
of  the  true  priest  is  drawn  as  the  companion  pic- 
ture to  their  own  (ii.  5-9). 

II.  In  the  second  section  (ii.  10-16)  the  prophet 
reproves  the  people  for  their  intermarriages  with 
the  idolatrous  heathen,  and  the  divorces  by  which 
they  separated  themselves  from  their  legitimate 
wives,  who  wept  at  the  altar  of  Jehovah;  in  vioU- 
tion  of  the  great  law  of  marriage  which  God,  the 
father  of  all,  estobllshed  at  the  b%inning. 

m.  The  Judgment,  which  the  people  lightly 
regard,  Is  announced  with  all  solemnity,  ushered  in 
by  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  The  Lord,  preceded 
by  his  messenger,  shall  come  to  his  Temple  sud- 
denly, to  purify  the  land  from  ite  iniquity,  and  to 
SBBcuto  swift  judgment  upon  those  who  violate  theur 
duty  to  God  and  thein  neighbor.  The  fint  part 
(ii.  17-iii.  6)  of  the  seetien  terminates  with  the 
threatened  punishment;  in  the  second  (iii.  6-12 
*he  faithfulness  of  God  to  his  promises  is  vindi- 
cated, and  the  peopla-ialMisAad  to  lepentanoe,  with 
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Iti  attoidMit  bteHingi;  to  the  third  (iii.  IMt.  6) 
they  are  ivprored  (or  their  want  of  ooniMenoe  in 
God,  and  for  oonftising  good  and  e?il.  The  final 
femanoe  between  the  lighteooi  and  the  wicked  ia 
then  aet  forth,  and  the  great  day  of  Judgment  ia 
depietod,  to  be  announced  by  the  coming  of  El^ah, 
or  John  the  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of  Christ  (Matt 
il.  14,  zrii.  10-18). 

The  prophecy  of  lialaehi  la  alluded  to  in  the 
K.  T.,  and  its  canonical  authority  thereby  estab- 
liahed  (oomp.  Mark  I  9,  is.  II,  12;  Luke  i.  17; 
Rom.  iK.  13).  W.  A.  W. 

*  It  haa  been  made  ft  qneatkm  (not  distinctly  ad- 
verted to  above)  whether  the  Hebrew  term  for  Mala- 
chi  in  i.  1  denotes  the  actual  name  of  the  prophet  or 
his  mission  and  oflSce.  According  to  this  form  of 
the  question  the  writing  may  be  anonymous,  and 
yet  that  not  affect  at  all  its  canonical  character  or 
aothority.  This  idea  of  the  appellative  import  of 
the  name  probably  appears  in  i^  x^'P^  kyy4Kov 
abrov  of  the  LXX.  Jerome  also  entertained  this 
view.  Vitringa,  among  other  later  writers,  sup- 
ports essentially  the  same  view  ( Ob§ervatL  SacrcB^ 
B.  353  ff.);  while  Hengstenberg  (denying  the  ref- 
erence to  the  prophet  either  aa  a  personal  or  a 
aymbolic  name)  maintains  that  it  is  identical  with 
<'  my  messenger  **  in  iii.  1.  ( Chrittoloffie,  Ui.  583  ff., 
2i«  Ausg.;  or  Keith's  tnmsl.  iii.  272  ff.)  The 
correspondence  between  the  name  and  Malachi's 
errand  as  ** Jehovah's  messenger**  or  ^my  mes- 
senger,'* •'.  e.  of  Jehovah,  does  cot  show  the  name 
to  be  fictitious;  for  this  oonv»pondence  between 
names  and  history  or  vocation  is  a  well-known 
eharacteristic  of  Hebrew  names  (for  example,  Elgah, 
Isaiah),  and  may  be  accounted  for  sometimes  as 
accidental  and  sometimes  as  a  change  of  the  original 
name  (subsequently  lost)  for  the  sake  of  the  con- 
formity. [Names,  Amer.  ed.]  Hengstenberg  urges 
that  the  title  (i.  1)  says  nothing  of  the  parentage  or 
bixth-place  of  the  prophet.  Uut  this  omission  is 
not  peculiar  to  Malachi;  for  of  the  sixteen  prophets 
whose  writings  are  preserved  in  the  Canon,  the 
fothers  of  only  eight  are  named.  The  birth-place 
of  only  three  (Amos,  Micah,  and  Nahuro)  is  men- 
tioned, and  in  the  case  of  Habakkuk  and  Haggai, 
nothing  is  added  to  the  names  except  **  the  prophet  *' 

<  K^SSn)*    Another  of  his  arguments  is  that  Nehe- 

miah,  the  contemporary  of  Mahushi,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  him.  But  history  shows  Innumerable  in- 
stances in  which  writers  of  the  same  period  who 
are  known  in  other  ways  to  have  been  personally 
connected  with  each  other,  have  left  in  their  works 
no  evidence  of  this  knowledge  and  intimacy.  Be- 
sides, in  this  case  Nehemiah  may  possilJy  hare 
been  absent  from  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  Mabichi's 
greatest  activity  (see  Neh.  xiii.  6),  and  hence  would 
have  had  so  much  lessoecasion  for  spewing  of  him. 
Further,  the  use  of  the  same  expression  as  a  proper 
name  in  one  place  is  not  inconsistent  with  its  litmd 
sense  in  another  pbce:  and  still  more  questionable 
is  this  identification  if  the  Hebrew  expression  in 
I.  1  differs  from  that  in  iii.  1,  as  **  messenger  of 
Jehovah  "  differs  from  ^  my  messenger.*'  Hengsten- 
berg denies,  in  opposition  to  the  best  authorities 

(Fiint,  Ges.  •.«.),  that  ^?^^  b  abridged  from 
^?t!70*     ^^  support  of  4hat  etymofegy  see 

Hiivemick*s  EinL  in  dot  A,  Test.,  li.  431,  and  espe- 
elaUy  Nagelsbach*s  article  on  "Maleachi"  in  Her- 
<«g*s  Real'Enqfkl.  tiU.  755.    -Bleek  remarks  that 
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•*  the  form  Itself  of  the  name  leads  us  much 
to  think  of  an  actual  name,  aa  also  by  for  meal  of  tla 
interpreters  understand  it  **  (AM  m  das  A.  TtM. 
p.  506)* 

The  onity  which  efaanetcriaca  the  conleoli  of 
Malachi  Is  unusual.  Instead  of  being  compuaeJ 
of  detached  messages  or  themes,  aa  in  the  ease  of 
the  other  prophets,  the  parts  here  ariae  out  of 
each  other  by  a  m^aral  gradatkni.  The  groand- 
thooght  whidi  pervades  the  book  is  that  of  the 
relatkms  of  God  and  his  ehoaen  people  to  each  other 
ander  the  andent  and  the  new  eeooomy. 

LiUraiwre.  —  ¥or  the  oUer  writers  on  MakeU 
either  separately  or  as  one  of  the  minor  propbeli 
(among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Calvin,  Bahrdt, 
Seb.  Sehmid,  Faber,  Pocoeke),  see  Winer's  JTmcA. 
der  theoL  Idteratur,  i.  222  t  The  later  commen- 
tators (most  of  them  hi  oonneetwn  with  the  Minor 
Prophets)  are  RosenmiUler,  Ewald,  Umhreit,  Hit- 
aig,  frfaurer,  Keil  (Bd.  iv.,  BibL  Omm.  1866), 
Liujr.  Reinke,  Henderson  (Amer.  ed.,  1800);  and 
in  this  country  Noyes,  T.  V.  Moore  {Pivpketg  of 
Me  i?es(or(riMm,  New  York,  1856),  and  (>>wles.  (Sea 
the  lists  under  Amos  and  Habakkuk.)  Reinke*a 
work  {Der  Prophet  Malenchi^  Gieasen,  1850)  con- 
tains an  introduction,  the  Hebrew  text,  and  a 
transition,  together  with  phifological  and  historical 
notes,  and  is  the  moat  complete  modem  work  on 
this  prophet  On  the  Christology  of  the  book,  on* 
may  see  Hengstenbeig's  ChriauSogy  of  the  0.  TesL 
iu.  272-364  (Keith's  trensl.);  Stahelin*s  Die  J/ea- 
$iam$chen  Wettengungen^  p.  135  f.;  Haremick, 
VorUsungen  Qb.  die  Theotogie  dee  A.  T.  p.  173  f. ; 
and  J.  Pye  Smith's  Scripture  Tettmony  to  the  J/ea- 
iiah,  5th  ed.,  i.  295  f.  H. 

MAL'AGHY  (Maladnat),  the  pnphei  Mai- 
achi  (2  Esdr.  i.  40). 

MAL'GHAM  (DSb^  {their  king] :   McA- 

yds;  Alex.  MtXr"^'  ^olchom),  L  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  foUiers  of  Beigamin,  and  aoo  of 
Shaharaiw  by  his  wife  Hodesh  (I  C9ir.  viiL  9), 
whom  the  Taigum  of  R.  Joseph  identifies  wiUi 
Baanu 

a.  (4  fiturikebs  ainmv'.  Mekhom.)  The  idol 
Molech,  as  some  suppose  (Zeph.  i.  5).  The  word 
literally  signifies  **  their  king,**  as  the  margin  of 
our  version  gives  it,  and  is  referred  by  Gesenius  to 
an  idol  generally,  as  invested  with  regal  honors  by 
its  worshippers.  He  quotes  Is.  viii.  21  and  Am. 
V.  96  in  support  of  this  view,  though  he  refers  Jer. 
xUx.  1,  3,  to  Molech  (as  the  LXX.,  the  present 
reading  being  evidently  corrupt),  and  regarda  Mai- 
cham  as  equivalent  to  Milcom  (1  K.  xi.  5,  Ac). 
Hitaig  {Kurzg,  fftUf.  Jeremia),  whilo  he  conaidesB 
the  idol  Milcom  as  unquestionably  intended  in  Jer. 
xHx.  1,  renders  Malcham  literally  **  their  kiqg**  ia 
ver.  3.  The  same  ambiguity  occurs  in  S  Ssm.  xiL 
30,  where  David,  after  hia  conquest  of  the  Am- 
monitca,  is  said  to  have  taken  the  crown  of  <*  thait 
king,**  or  »  Makham  **  (see  LXX.  and  Vulg.  on  1 
Chr.  XX.  9).  A  legend  is  toU  hi  Jcn>aie*s  Qftm^ 
Himee  E^hr.  (1  Chr.  xz.  2),  how  that,  aa  it  was 
unlawful  for  a  Hebrew  to  touch  anything  of  gold 
or  silver  belonging  to  an  idol,  Ittai  the  Gittite,  who 
was  a  Philistine,  snatched  the  crown  from  the  head 
of  Milcom,  and  gave  it  to  David,  wlio  thus  avoidad 
the  poUutkm.     [Ittai;  Mougcii.1 

Agahi,fai  2Sam.  ifi.  81,  the  (XM5 has  1$V$9 
where  the  ^en' il  ISV^S  (A  V.  •<thra^  the 
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lrkk4dlB  **).  Kimehi*!  note  on  the  pamge  ii  m 
f»Ui#«n:  ^  L  e.  in  the  pboe  of  Molech,  in  the  fire 
•rhich  the  chiidKn  of  Amnion  nuMle  their  children 
pus  through  to  Molecb ;  for  Miloom  was  the  aboni- 
iiMtioii  of  the  children  of  Amnion,  that  ia  Molech, 
and  MUeom  and  MaloeQ  are  one." 

W.  A.  W, 

MALOHrAH  (nj?^0  IJehooahU  king, 
I.  e.  inangurated  by  him] :  McAvfa;  [Vat.  MfX* 

Seta:]  Mtlchioi),    1.  A  detoendant  of  Genhom 
le  ton  of  Ijsn,  and  ancestor  ot  Aaafh  the  minstrel 
(1  Chr.  vi.  40). 

*  The  A.  y.  ed.  1611  here  reads  Mdohiah;  the 
Bishops'  Bihk  Melchia.  A. 

a.  ([YaC.  FA.  MffAx«ia:]  MeldUa.)  One  of 
tiw  eons  of  Parosh,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife. 
Bad  pat  her  away  at  the  command  of  Em  (Ear. 
K.  35).     Melchias  in  1  Esdr.  iz.  26. 

3.  ([VaL  Alex.  FA.  McXxem:]  Mdchiat,) 
Knamoiited  among  the  sons  of  Harim,  wlio  liined 
In  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  liad  intermarried  with  the 
people  of  the  hmd  (Ezr.  z.  31).  In  1  Esdr.  z.  82 
he  appears  as  Melchias,  and  in  Neh.  iii.  11  as 
Malchuah  4. 

4.  [Vat.  Alez.  McAxcia*}  Son  of  Rechab,  and 
niler  of  the  circuit  or  environs  of  Bethhaooerem. 
He  took  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem under  Nehemiah,  and  repaired  the  Dung 
Gate  (Neh.  iii.  14). 

5.  [Vat.  FA.  McXxffM.]  **The  goldsmith*s 
BOO,"  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (Ndi.  iii.  81).  The  word  rendered 
**  the  goldsmith  "  is  taken  as  a  proper  name  by  the 
LXX.  CUp€it>i)f  »<1  in  ^^  Feshito-Sjriac  Mai- 
ehiah  b  called  *<tbe  son  of  Zephaniah."  llie 
A.  V.  has  followed  the  Vulgate  and  Jarchi. 

6.  (MfAx/or;  [Vai.  FA.]  Alez.  Mt\x*Mt: 
Afdchia.)  One  of  the  priests  who  stood  at  the 
left  hand  of  Ezra  when  he  read  the  Law  to  the 
people  in  the  street  before  the  Water  Gate  (Neh. 
riii.  4).     In  1  Esdr.  iz.  44  he  is  called  Mel- 

CHIA8. 

7.  [In  Neh..  Vat.  M.  McAJccia;  FA.  McXxcio.] 
A.  priest,  the  father  of  Pashur  =  Malchuah  1 
(Neh.  zi.  12 ;  Jer.  zzzriii.  1),  and  Melchiah  (Jer. 
izi.  1). 

8.  (S»nj37D  [see  aboipc:  Alez.  MeXx'w-]) 
Tlie  son  of  Ham-meiech  (or  »*  the  king's  son,'*  as 
It  is  transkted  m  1  K.  zzu.  26;  2  Chr.  zzviiL  7), 
into  whose  dungeon  or  cistern  Jeremiah  was  cast 
(Jer.  zzzviil.  6).  The  title  "  king's  son  "  is  ap- 
plied to  Jerahmetl  (Jer.  zzzvi.  26),  who  was  among 
those  oommissiciied  by  the  king  to  take  prisoners 
Jeremiah  and  Baruch;  to  Joash,  who  appears  to 
have  hdd  an  otBoe  inferior  to  that  of  the  governor 
ti  the  city,  and  to  who&e  custody  Micaiah  was  com- 
•nitted  by  Ahab  (1  K.  zzti.  26);  and  to  Maaseiah 
tfao  was  skin  by  Zichri  the  Ephraimite  in  the 
.iiTMion  of  Judah  by  Fekah,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
(2  Chr.  zzviiL  7).  It  would  seem  from  these  pas- 
a^es  that  the  title  «*  kft\g*s  son  "  was  official,  like 
tlat  of  ^  king's  mother,"  and  applied  to  one  of  the 
loyal  fiunily,  who  ezereised  (uoctfons  somewhat 
dmilar  to  those  of  Potipha:  in  the  court  of 
Phanwh.  W.  A.  W. 

llAL'OHIEIi  (btf  3^9  [6ocff  icmg,  I  ». 

i|.pointed  by  him]:  MeXxiU,  ^^-  xlvi.  17;  McA- 
%^K  in  Num.  and  Chr.,  as  Alet.  in  all  cases; 
HTat  in  Num.  McAxtin^,  fn  Chr.  MiAAsiii  ] 
VelfiUe/),  the  son  of  BtAh  the  sou  of  Asbsr*  and 
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ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  MALcniELrrns  (Nam 
zzvi.  45).  In  1  Chr.  vii.  81  he  is  called  the  father, 
that  is  founder,  of  Birxavith  or  Herazith,  as  is  thi 
reading  of  the  Taigum  of  R.  Joseph.  Josepbus 
(AnL  ii.  7,  f  4)  reckons  him  with  Heber  among 
the  stz  sons  of  Asher,  thus  making  up  the  number 
of  Jaoob's  children  and  grandchildren  to  seventy, 
without  reckoning  great-grandchildren. 

BiAL'CHIKLITES,  THB  0^^^^' 

McAxn?A/i  {7'^  MffAxciir^ciO  Melchithuh),  the 
descendants  of  Malchiel,  the  grandson  of  Asher 
(Num.  zzvi.  45). 

MALOHI'JAH  (n;?^  [Jehovah's  king] : 

MffAx^a;  [^<^  MaAx«a;]  Aiez.  McAyias:  3/ei> 
Chios),  1.  A  priest,  Uie  &ther  of  Pashur  (1  Chr. 
iz.  12);  the  same  as  Malchiah  7,  and  Mju/. 
chiah. 

2.  ([Vat.  McAxcia:]  Melchia.)  A  priest,  ehtaf 
of  the  fifth  of  the  twenty-four  courses  appointed  by 
David  (1  Chr.  zziv.  9). 

3.  CAaafila;  [Vat  omiU;  FA.  2a$ia;  Corap. 
McAxW :  Mtlchia,]  Jammebias  [?])  An  Israelite 
kyman  of  the  sons  of  Parosh,  who  at  Ezra's  com- 
mand put  away  hk  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  z.  25).  In 
1  Esdr.  iz.  26  he  k  call^  Asibias,  which  agKes 
with  the  readmg  of  the  LXX. 

4.  (MfAxfot;  [Vat.  FA.]  Alez.  McAxffiat: 
Melchuis,)  Son,  that  k,  descendant  of  Harim,  who 
with  Hashub  repahvd  the  Tower  of  the  Furnaces 
when  the  wall  of  Jerusakm  was  rebuilt  by  Nehe- 
miah (Neh.  iii.  11).  He  k  probably  the  samr  as 
Malchiah  3. 

6.  (MffAx^a;  [Vat]  Akz.  McAxcia.)  One  of 
the  priests  who  soUed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  z.  3).  It  seems  probable  that  the  names  in 
the  list  referred  to  are  rather  those  of  families  than 
of  individuals  (oomp.  1  Chr.  zziv.  7-18,  and  Neh. 
zii.  1-7),  and  in  this  case  Malchgah  in  Neh.  z.  8 
would  be  the  same  with  the  head  of  the  fifth  course 
of  priests  =  Malchuah  2. 

6.  (Om.  in  Vat  MS.  [ako  Rom.  Alez.  FA.1] ; 
Alez.  [rather  FA.<]  McAyctat:  Melchia.)  One 
of  the  priests  who  assuted  in  the  solemn  dedicaUoo 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  uuder  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  zii.  42). 

MALCHIOtAM  (Dn^S^Q  [king  of  exahtt- 

tion]:  McAxip«(fif  f^*^^  MeKxtipoft,:]  Meleki- 
rnm)y  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeooniah,  or  Jehoiaehin, 
the  last  but  one  of  the  kings  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  W. 
18). 

MAL'OHI-SHU'A  (yittT^jVS  [king  of 
help]:  [Rom.  Alez.  McAxtcovc;  Vat  1  Chr.  riil.,] 
McAxctrevs,  [1  Chr.  iz.,  z.,  Mf Axf to'oi/ff ;  Sin. 
1  Chr.  z.  2,  McAxMTfScicO  Mtlchisua)^  one  of  the 
sons  of  king  Saul.  Hk  position  in  the  fikmily  can- 
not be  ezacUy  determined.  In  the  two  genealogies 
of  Saul's  house  preserved  in  Chronicles  he  k  gi^'en 
as  the  second  son  nezt  below  Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viii. 
83,  iz.  39).  But  in  the  account  of  Saul's  ofikpring 
in  1  Samuel  he  k  named  third  —  Ishui  being  be 
tween  him  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  ziv.  49),  and  on 
the  remaining  occasion  the  same  order  k  preserved, 
but  AbiJiadab  is  substituted  for  Ishui  (1  Sam.  zzzL 
2).  In  both  these  ktter  passages  the  name  is 
erroneously  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Mekhi-ehoa. 
Nothing  is  known  of  Makhi-shua  beyond  the  foel 
that  he  fell,  with  hk  two  brothers,  and  before  Ui 
fisther,  in  the  farly  pftft  of  the  battk  of  Qilbos. 

Q 
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MAL'CHUS  (Md\xot=^Vr^$  Malbich,  in 
I  Cfar.  vi.  44,  N«h.  z.  4,  Ac ,  ruler  or  ocmneilhr ; 
LXX.  Ma\^x  ^  Ma\oiy;  And  Joseph.  M^yov, 
iifit  xUi.  5,  fh  ziy.  14,  $  1)  i>  the  name  ofthe 
wrvant  of  the  high-priest,  whoee  right  ear  Peter 
lut  off  at  the  time  of  the  Sarioor's  apprehension  in 
the  garden.  See  the  narratWe  in  Matt  zzri.  51 ; 
Mark  sir.  47;  Lulce  zzU.  4D-61;  John  zriii.  10. 
He  was  the  personal  servant  (SovAof )  of  the  high- 
priest,  and  not  one  of  the  bailiih  or  apparitors 
{bwrip^rrif)  ct  the  Sanhedrim.  The  high-priest 
intended  is  Calaphas  no  donbt  (though  Annas  is 
called  hpxt*p9^  in  the  same  connection);  for  John, 
who  was  personally  known  to  the  former  (John 
xviii.  15),  is  the  only  one  of  the  ETangellsts  who 
gives  the  name  of  Malchus.  This  servant  was  prob- 
ably stepping  forward  at  the  moment  with  others 
to  handcuff  or  pinion  Jesus,  when  the  sealous  Peter 
struck  at  him  with  his  sword.  The  blow  was  meant 
undoubtedly  to  be  more  efiective,  but  reached  only 
the  ear.  It  may  be  as  Stier  remarks  {Reden  Je$u, 
ri.  268),  that  the  man  seeing  the  danger,  threw  bis 
bead  or  body  to  the  left,  so  as  to  expose  the  right 
ear  more  than  the  other. 

The  allegation  that  the  writers  are  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  because  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John 
say  either  wrtop,  or  ^dpiop  (as  if  that  meant  the 
kppet  or  tip  of  the  ear),  while  Luke  says  oZsi  is 
groundless.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  age, 
Oke  the  modem  Romaic,  made  no  distinction  often 
between  the  primitive  and  diminutive.  Hiis  is 
especially  true  of  terms  relating  to  parts  of  the 
human  body.  (See  Lobeck  ad  Phryn.  p.  211.)  In 
&ct,  Luke  himself  exchanges  the  one  term  for  the 
other  in  this  very  narrative  (vv.  50  and  51).  The 
Sariour,  as  his  pursuers  were  about  to  seize  Him, 
asked  to  be  left  free  for  a  moment  longer  (iart  tut 
ro^ou  [Luke  xxii.  51]),  and  that  moment  He 
used  in  restoring  the  wounded  man  to  soundness.^ 
The  a^dfitvof  rod  wrlov  may  indicate  (which  is 
not  forbidden  by  i^ctXcr,  &wJ«ro^cv)  that  the  ear 
still  adhered  slightly  to  its  place.  It  is  noticeable 
that  Luke  the  physician  is  the  only  one  of  the 
writen  who  mentions  the  act  of  heding.  It  is  a 
touching  remembrance  that  this  was  our  Lord*s 
last  miracle  for  the  relief  of  human  sufibring.  Hie 
hands  which  had  been  stretched  forth  so  often  to 
heal  and  bless  mankind,  were  then  bound,  and  his 
benefioent  ministry  in  that  form  of  its  exercise  was 
finished  for  ever.  H.  B.  H. 

MALEXEEL  (MoAfAs^X:  AfnlaUel).  The 
same  as  Mahalaleel,  the  sou  of  Cainan  (Luke 
ilL  87;  Gen.  v.  12,  marg.). 

MAL'LOS,  THEY  OP  (MoAAitrai:  Mai- 
htce)^  who,  with  the  people  of  Tarsus,  revolted  from 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  because  he  had  bestowed  them 
on  one  of  his  concubines  (2  Mace  iv.  30).  The 
absence  of  the  king  from  Antioch  to  put  down  the 
bsuirecUon,  gave  Sie  infiunous  Menekus  the  high- 


•  •  The  Greek  expression  died  above  Is  sfaigulariy 
ambiguous.  It  Is  uneertsin  what  the  verb  (Un) 
muBKDB.  It  is  unoertain  whether  Ohrist*s  dlseiples  or 
the  loldieTB  are  addreiwed,  and  whether  the  proDonn 
(rovtov)  nfen  to  a  person,  or  plaee,  or  an  set  For 
the  dl0n«Dt  interpretatloDS,  see  Meyer^  Komm.  «6. 
itu  N.  T.  i.  (2.)  576  f.  (1867).  But  though  the  words 
w  so  doobtfhl  as  written,  tbsy  were  perfeetly  explicit 
m  beaid  at  the  moment,  beeause  thsy  were  aooom- 
fttsM  by  some  tone  or  gestors  which  Is  lost  to  as. 


MALLOWS 

priest  an  opportunity  of  porioining  some  of  Ifci 
sacred  vessels  fh>m  the  Temple  of  Jenualem  (tv. 
82,  30),  an  act  which  finally  led  to  the  mordv  tt 
the  good  Onias  (w.  84,  85).  Malloe  was  an  !»• 
portant  dty  of  (Tilkla,  lying  at  the  month  of  tha 
Pyramus  (iSetAtm),  on  the  shore  of  the  Medil»» 
ranean,  K  E.  of  Cyprus,  and  about  90  milea  fkom 
Taisus  ( rem^).     (See  Diet,  of  (ieograpk^) 

O. 

BfALLOTHI  On*i^9  [peril.  Jtkoeak  u 
Viemhr,  FUrst]:  MaXXi9t;  [Vat  Moi^u  Mci^ 
eci:]  Alex.  M«aX«tfi,  and  MeAXir6i:  Mellofki),m 
Kohathlte,  one  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  Hemao  tha 
singer,  and  chief  of  the  nineteenth  coarse  of  Ufdm 
Lerites  into  which  the  Tempts  cbdr  was  diHded 
(1  da,  zxv.  4,  26).     [Hothor,  Amer.  ed.] 

MALLOWS  (rnvQ,^  malUuiek:^  iXi/mt 
htrbm  et  arbonim  eorticet).  By  the  Hebrew  word 
we  are  no  doubt  to  understand  some  q>eeies  of 
Oraehe^  and  in  all  probability  the  Atriplex  haliamm 
of  botanists.  It  occurs  only  in  Job  xxx.  4,  when 
the  patriarch  laoMnts  that  he  is  exposed  to  th« 


Jew's  MaUow  (C^nkonu  oKtorim). 

derision  of  the  fowest  of  the  people,  *<  whose  Mbtn 
he  would  have  disdained  to  have  set  with  the  dcgi 
of  his  flock,**  and  who  fh>m  poverty  vrere  obliged 
to  seek  thdr  sustenance  in  desert  phces  amongst 
wiM  herbs  —  "  who  pluck  off  the  sea  oroefte  nesr 
the  hedges  ^  and  eat  the  bitter  roots  of  the  Spanish 
broom.**  Some  writers,  as  R.  Led  (Job  xxx.)  and 
Luther,  with  the  Swedish  and  the  old  Danish  iv- 
none,  hence  undentood  "nettles"  to  be  doBoCed 
by  mallunchf  this  troublesome  weed  having  been 
fkom  time  immemorial  an  artide  of  ocessioiial  disi 


»  rram  rf29  (Aiah.  ^JLo),  « 


satt.** 


c  Old  editions  of  the  text  nad  iA<#M,  fustssj  sf 
iXifta,  as  mm  A  priT.  and  JUfi6«,  <*hancv.**  8s 
ChrySQStom,  iJufUkfier^  tCt  ^ony,  rax^  wAnpsCpa  vte 

d  C^ip^^S  some  tcaaslats  "on  ilis 
flee  Lss%  OtmmmH,  on  Mb»  L  s. 


HALLOWS 

Hwaiglt  tb*  pocr,  avail  m  It  k  unongM  uuiuliu 
It  tbii  <t*;  (Plia.  //.  JV.  nl.  IS;  Alhen.  It.  c  16). 
ntbcn  hara  oaqjcetunil  Uut  tonw  ^eeiM  of  "  mal- 
low" iwmhti)  u  intended,  u  Ueoduiio,  and  the 
A.  V.  Spngig)^  (^iiL  fin  htri.  U)  identifis  tbe 
••Jni'B  mallow"  ((brotoiiu  oliloKiii)  willi  tha 
•mnliiKA,  and  Udj  CaUooU  (Scivf-  Htr6.  p.  SSSI 
la  <rfa  lunUarciplDkn.  "la  Purchiaa'i  PUipvii*," 
obaRTH  thii  wrilcr,  "  tbere  ii  a  letler  from  Hattar 
WUliiun  Biddqlpb,  who  wai  (nrelling  bom  Aleppo 
to  Januakni  in  1^,  m  wUdi  he  uji, '  we  hw 
tniuij  pocc  people  gittering  oudlowt  and  three- 
iMrerl  graaaa,  and  aiked  tfaem  what  they  did  with 
N,  and  tbej  aniwered  that  it  waa  ali  tbur  fiiod  and 
Uiijdidnta  it'"  (aee  alas  Harmer'i  Oitninlioiu, 
■  ML  IM).  Then  U  no  doubt  tbat  Ihit  aame  maUow 
ia  atm  taten  in  Arabia  and  Palatine,  the  ksvn 
and  podi  being  uaed  aa  a  potherb.  Dr.  Shaw 
(TrateU,  I.  IAS,  am.  ISOS)  menUoni  AftUan- 
Ktakt,  whkh  ha  layi  )a  the  aame  wilh  the 
(Volonu,  u  being  oulljnted  in  the  gnrdani  t< 
Bartiwj,  and  dnwi  attention  to  the  naemblBHoe 
rf  thia  word  with  the  nvliuanh  al  Job,  but  he 
lUnka  '  aoiDe  other  plant  ol  a  men  aaltiah  b 


HAMHOH 
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l>  ntbv  intended.  The  Alripttx  kilinuu  faaa 
Joa14edl7  the  beat  daim  to  repnaent  the  maSmieli, 
H  Bachart  {tlitrOM.  ii.  22-1),  and  before  htm  Druaiiu 
{(^•mL  Heir.  i.  qu.  1T|  hare  prored.  Celalua 
(ffiamA.  il.  ST],  Hliler  (HieropiyL  i.  tST),  Koun- 
Biiller  (SoM.  ja  Jo6  i».  4,  and  OHonfo/the 
BMt,  p.  IIS),  and  Dr.   Kttto  (PieUr.  Bible  M 

lab)  adopt  thia  opinion.     Tbe  Greek  void  mad  by 
the  LXX.  b  apdied  by  Dioanridta  [i.  e.  ISC 
Uw  Ati-i^ex  Anfimw,  ai  3pivn|^  (C'o«n«<U 

.  c)  haa  abown.  DioacoHdea  aa]-!  of  thIa  pi 
Aat  "  it  ia  a  ihnib  which  ia  uaed  Ibr  hedga, 
vaambln  tbe  Hhamout,  being  wbita  and  wllhoutj 

bomi ;  iti  leana  are  lilie  Ihoae  of  tbe  olin,  bat 
Mtiadv  Biid  inwDCiwr,  thej  are  flwVed  ai  Tegetablaa ; 


Beitai  (In  Bochart,  I  c.  abona),  who  aaja  tet  tfea 
ptanl'which  Dloamridea  caUa  "kaSamt-  ia  tba 
aama  with  that  wbich  the  Sfriaoi  call  mnlMt/t, 
Galen  (ti.  Si).  Scn^iiao  Id  Bochart,  and  I'niape* 
Aipinui  {Dt  Plnnt.  jEgypt.  cm-iij.  ii). 

The  lietnw  name,  lilie  the  Greek,  baa  leissHia 
either  to  the  localitj  where  tbe  plant  gnwi  — "  no- 
men  Gneeuma  kno  oatali  Wft^iBpateAaa-irC^" 
aaji  Spreugel  —  or  to  ita  uJine  taite.  The  Alri- 
pUa  kalinim  ii  a  ahnib  from  Four  to  five  feet  high. 
iritb  man;  thick  braDcbea ;  the  l«n>  are  rathe 
aoor  to  tbe  taita ;  the  flow«ra  are  purple  and  toj 
amall;  It  growi  on  the  iBa-eaaat  In  Gmo,  Arabia, 
Syria,  etc.,  and  bckngi  In  tbe  natural  Order  Chat- 
cpodiacfa.  Ali-ipltx /lorittuii,  or  gadieaOnBb,l» 
often  cooktd  and  eaten  aa  aplziaeh,  to  which  it  ia 
b;  aame  peraona  piefetted.  W.  H. 

■  "  Tbe  beat  autboritiea,"  aaja  Triitrani  (Nat. 
HitL  Iff  At  BibU,  p.  tS6|,  "are  in  Favor  of  a 
■peclea  of  Sea  PonLine  (AlripUx  Aaiimu),  which 
gran  abuadantlj  on  tbe  ahocea  of  the  Heditata- 
neao.  In  aalt  nianbei,  and  alio  on  tbe  iborea  of  tba 
Dead  Sea  alJll  n«re  iiiiuriMitlj.  Wa  Ibund  thick- 
eta  of  it  of  conaideraUe  eitent  on  the  wtat  aide  of 
tbe  aea,  and  it  eiduiurel;  lupplied  ua  with  fuel  Ibr 
Dianf  daja.  It  growi  theie  to  the  height  of  tm 
ftet  —  more  than  double  ila  aize  on  the  Ueditena- 
netn.  It  fbrmi  a  denie  maaa  of  thin  twiga  without 
tboTDa,  baa  very  minute  purple  Ocnren  ebae  to  Iba 
atan,  and  amall,  thick,  aour-taating  leArea,  which 
sonld  be  eaten,  aa  ii  the  AtripUx  horlttuU,  or 
gaiden  Omcbe,  but  it  would  be  very  miaenbla 
fiwd."  Prof.  Coiianl  reoden  rnVn  •■  «»lt-pl«nt " 
(ArabD/Jot,  inkK.).  H. 

MAL-LUCH  (Tjl^n  [rWn- or  wiiit.ea>r]i 
HaXiyi  ilaloeh).  L  A  Ledta  of  tbe  &milj  <« 
MenrCand  ancealor  of  Ethan  tba  aingar  (1  Civ 
tLU). 

a.  (llaAa^-.  (VaL,  with  preoeding  word,  M.- 
Aaiw^uiAeivi  ■']  Utllach.i  One  of  the  aona  bI 
Baal,  who  put  away  hia  Ibi^i  wife  at  Eaa'i  com. 
Bttod  (Ear.  1. 19).  Ha  waa  probahlj  of  tba  Iribt 
of  JtMlah  and  line  of  Pharti  (aaa  I  Chr.  U.  i).  Ii 
Iba  paralkl  lltt  of  1  Eadr.  u.  30,  ha  U  called  Ha- 

:.  KaXawx'    ifaixA.) 


f  Hari 


rried  a  brei 


h  (Kit. 


,  M). 


4.  (HaAai^:  JTeffacA.)  A  prleat  or  ftmily of 
prieaU  who  aignad  tba  eonnaat  with  Nebemiah 
(Neb.  I.  4). 

5.  Ooeof  the  ■■  beada  "  of  the  people  who  aignad 
tbe  eooenant  on  tbe  aame  oeeaaion  (Neb.  i.  9T). 

6.  [VaLAAwV]  Oneof thebmiiieaof piiial* 
who  returned  with  Zsubhabel  (Neh.  lii.  1);  prob- 
ably the  aame  aa  Mo.  i.  It  wia  irpfeaentad  In  the 
tJn>a  of  Joiakim  by  Jonathan  (rer.  14).  ILe  am* 
aa  Melicv. 

MAHAIAS  [i  ijl.]  (Xa^iolu!  Snmtn),  tf- 
nvantly  the  aame  wilh  ShehaiaH  in  Ear.  rUL  It. 
In  tbe  Geneva  reralon  of  1  Eadr.  riU.  44,  It  h 
wtittan  Bamaiim.     [Bee  alao  HAavAi.] 

MAM'MON  (rni)  :  Ha.wHt:  Uitt.  tL 
»,  and  Lake  irl.  9),  a  word  which  often  aesun  bi 
the  Chaldee  Targuma  of  Onkeloa,  and  later  wiUera, 
>nd  in   the  9yriaa    Venkn,  and  which  aignlflaa 

ricbea."  Ilia  meaining  of  tbe  word  ia  gives 
hj  TertttDlan,  -**,  Mart.  i».  M.  a 
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tine  Adds  that  it  waa  in  hm  m  a  PnnlCf  and  Jerome 
adda  tliat  it  was  a  Syriac  word,  lliere  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  any  idol  receired  divine  honors  in 
the  east  under  tliis  name.  It  is  used  in  St  Mat- 
thew as  a  personification  of  riches.  The  derivation 
of  the  word  is  discussed  by  A.  Pleifler,  Opera^  p. 
474.  W.  T.  B. 

MAMNITANAI'MUS  (Mo^irinuMot; 
[Vat  Mofiroyaifiot:]  Maihnfi/(m).,%  name  which 
appears  in  the  Lists  of  1  Esdr.  iz.  84,  and  oocupies 
the  place  of  **  Mattaiiiah,  Matteoai,"  in  Eir.  z.  37, 
of  which  it  is  a  oorruptioa,  as  is  stiU  more  evident 
from  the  form  **  Mamnimatanaius,"  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  Geneva  version. 

MAMIIE  {^'^^  [peril,  /otoess,  and  then 
tirtngih,  manUne$s,  Gee.] :  Mofififyfi ;  Joseph. 
Uaufipris''  Mamre\  an  ancient  Amoiite,o  who 
wi£his  brothers  Eshool  and  Aner  was  in  alliance 
with  Abrani  (Gen.  ziv.  18,  24),  and  under  the 
shade  of  whose  oak-grove  the  patriarch  dwelt  in  the 
interval  between  his  residence  at  Bethel  and  at 
Beer-sheba  (xiii.  18,  zviii.  1).  The  personaBty 
of  this  ancient  chieftain,  unmistakably  though 
slightly  brought  (Nit  ^  in  the  narratii'e  just  cited  — 
a  narrative  regarded  by  Ewald  and  others  as  one 
of  the  most  ancient,  if  not  the  most  ancient,  docu- 
ments in  the  Bible  —  is  lost  in  the  subsequent  chap- 
ters. Mamre  is  there  a  mere  local  appellation  — 
'^Mamra  which  fiuMss  Machpelah*'  (zxiii.  17,  19, 
XXV.  9,  xliz.  30, 1.  13).  It  does  not  appear  beyond 
the  book  of  Genesis.  Esiicol  survived  to  the  date 
of  the  conquest  —  survives  possibly  still  —  but 
Mamre  and  Aner  have  vanished,  at  least  their 
names  have  not  yet  been  met  with.  If  the  iield 
and  cave  of  Machpelah  were  on  the  hill  which 
forms  the  northeastern  side  of  the  Valley  of  Hebron 
—  and  we  need  not  doubt  that  they  were  —  then 
&Iamre,  as  "  Cuing  "  them,  must  have  been  on  the 
opposite  slope,  wlm  the  residence  of  the  governor 
now  stands. 

In  the  Vulgate  of  Jud.  ii.  14  (A.  Y.  ii.  34), 
"  torrens  Mambn "  is  found  for  Uie  Abronai  of 
the  original  text  G. 

MAMU'CHUS  {Mofiavxos''  Mahehtu),  the 

same  as  Malluch  2  (1  Esdr.  iz.  80).     The  LXX. 

was  probably  MaXkovxos  *^  ^^  ^^^  ^o^l^ 
easily  be  corrupted  into  the  present  reading. 

MAN.  Four  Hebrew  terms  are  rendered^*  man" 

n  the  A.  T.    1.  AdAm,  u'^^.    (A.)  The  name  of 

a  The  LXX.,  except  In  zlv.  24,  fdve  Um  name  with 
the  fBiulnine  article.  They  do  the  sune  in  other 
BSSfe ;  e.  g.  BaaL 

A  In  the  Jewish  traditions  he  appears  as  eneoursg- 
ng  Abraham  to  undergo  the  pain  of  circumcision,  from 
which  his  brotherv  would  have  dissuaded  him  ~  by  a 
raferanoe  to  the  deliverance  ha  had  already  ezperlenoed 
ftom  Ihr  greater  trials — the  ftamsoe  of  Ntanrod  and  the 
.  iwofd  of  Ghedorlaanier.    (Beer,  Lebtn  Abrakanu^  86.) 


BfAK 

the  man  created  hx  Hhb  image  of  God.    It 
to  be  derived  from  defntn, «  <•  he  or  it  wac  red  ot 
ruddy,**  like  Edom.<'    The  epithet  lendered  by  m 
'*  red  **  has  a  very  wide  signification  m  the  SemiHt 
languages,  and  must  not  be  limited  to  the  EngBsk 
sense.     Thus  the  Arabs  speak,  in  both  the  ltta«7 
and  the  vulgar  language,  of  a  **red  **  caaiel,  umig  the 
term  akmar^  <  their  common  word  for  **  red/*  jnit 
as  they  speak  of  a  *^green  **  ass,  meaning  in  the 
one  case  a  shade  of  brown,  and  ip  the  other  a  kind 
of  dingy  gray.     When  they  apply  the  term  «  red  *' 
to  man,  they  ahraya  mean  by  it  «♦  foir."     ITie 
name  Adam  has  been  snppoeed  by  some  to  be  de 
rived  from    ad&mAh^f  "earth,**  or  "groimd,** 
because  Adam  wac  ibrmed  of  **  dost  of  the  ground  **  • 
(Gen.  ii.  7);  but  the  earth  or  ground  deri^w!  tLi* 
appellatbn  from  ita  brownness,  which  the  Hdirews 
would  call  (« redness.**     In  Egypt,  where  the  alb- 
vial  earth  of  the  Nile-valley  is  of  a  bUckish-brown 
color,  the  name  of  the  country,  REM,  signiiieB 
"  bbu:k  *'  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  in  Coptic 
[EoTPT.]     Others  have  connected  the  name  of 
Adam  with  devwik^  *  "  likenees,*'  fit>m  cftbndA,  • 
**  he  or  it  was  or  became  like,**  on  aoeount  of  tLa 
use  of  this  word  in  both  narratives  of  his  creatioD : 
"  And  God  saki.  Let  us  make  Adam  in  our  image, 
after  our  Ukeness  **  ^^  (Gen.  i.  26).      •*  In  the  day 
of  (7od*s  creating  Adam,  in  the  likeness'  of  God 
made  He  him  **  (v.  1).     It  should  be  obaerved  that 
the  usual  opinion  that  by  *«  image  **  and  «*  tikeneas  ** 
moral  qualities  are  denoted,  is  perfectly  in  aecord- 
ance  wiUi  Semitic  phraseofegy:  the  oontrsry  idea, 
arising  from  a  roisapprdsenaion  of  anthropomor- 
phism, is  utterly  repugnant  to  it    This  derivation 
seems  improbable,  although  perhaps  more  agreeable 
than  that  from  ddam  wiSi  tiie  derivations  of  ante- 
diluvian names  known  to  us.     (B.)  The  name  of 
Adam  and  his  wife  (v.  1,  9;  comp.  i.  27,  in  which 
case  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  more  than  one 
pair  is  intended).     (C.)  A  collective  noon,  inde- 
clinable, baring  neither  construct  state,  phiral,  nor 
feminine  form,  used  to  designate  any  or  aB  of  the 
descendants  of  Adam. 

9.  /sA,  tC^^^  apparently  aoftcned  from  a  fonn 
unused  in  the  ringular  by  the  Hebrews,  ^nesft,  m 
"  man,**  ^*  woman,**  "  men.*'  It  cofresponda  to 
the  Arabic  w$^^  ^*man/*  Msdfi,  o  softoicd  fofm 
eeidn^P  *«  a  man,**  »  a  woman,**  and  ** man  **  col- 
lectively like  NX ;  and  perhapa  to  the  andeoi 
Egyptian  as,  «*  a  noble.**  ff  The  variant  Emotk 
(mentioned  in  the  note)  occurs  as  the  proper 


eadjA,  07*0^  which  sane  take  to  be  the  pilBitthe 


D7^ 


D^. 


.*o  1$ 


f. 


q  It  has  been  derived  from  IT^H,  "hewassUk,'* 
80  as  to  meaa  weak,  mortal  i  to  whk^  GessDhss  ol#Bti 

that  this  vert)  comes  from  the  theme  K^D  {Lex,  s   ▼. 

tt^JjH).  The  opposite  sigBiflflatfam,  strength  and] 
Msa,**has  been  soggiBtBd  with  a  leferenes  to  Hm 

XDH  (TOnt,  Cbaeonl.  s.  v.  tt7^).    It  ssms 
leasooaUe  to  suppose,  with  Gesemns,  that  ttis  Is 

pclmltlve  word  {Ltx.  s.  v.  IT^H)*    P*>'>*l*  *^  ** 
of  bol^  Boaj  Us  at  its  fomdalloa. 


BfANAfiN 

>f  ft  ton  of  Seth  Mttd  gimndson  of  Adam  (Gen.  !▼. 
26;  1  Chr.  i.  1).  In  Um  A.  Y.  it  is  wriUeu  Euoi. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  this  was  a  case  lilce 
that  ci  Adam*8  name;  bat  this  cannot  be  admitted, 
linoe  the  variant  Jth  and  the  fern,  fonn  Ithah&h 
B»  used  before  the  birth  of  Enosb,  as  in  the  cases 
of  the  naming  of  Eve  (Gen.  ii.  23)  and  Cain  (iv.  1). 
If  it  be  objected  that  we  must  not  laj  too  much 
upon  verbal  criticism,  we  reply  thati  if  so,  no 
can  be  laid  upon  the  name  of  Euosh,  which 
might  even  be  a  translation,  and  that  such  forms 
ss  Methusael  and  Methi^selah,  which  have  the 
ehancteristieB  of  a  primitive  state  of  Hebrew, 
oblige  us  to  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  verbal 
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S.  defter,  *1^9  *^  a  man,"  from  gdbar^  ^  w  to 

be  strong/*  genoaUy  with  referenoe  to  his  stnngth, 
eorresponding  to  mV  and  &y^p. 

4.  MUhim,  DN^C),  «'*  men,*' always  masculine. 
The  singular  is  to  be'  traced  ha  the  antediluvian 
proper  names  Methusael  and  Methueelah.<<  Per- 
haps it  may  be  derived  from  the  root  mAth,  "  he 
died,'* «  in  which  case  its  use  would  be  very  appro- 
priate in  Is.  zli.  14,  **  Fear  not,  thou  worm  Jacob, 
ye  men  of  Israel.**/  If  this  conjecture  be  admit- 
ted, this  word  would  correspond  to  0poT6t  and 
might  be  read  "  mortaL" 

MAN'ASN  (Movo^y:  Mannhen)  is  men- 
tioned in  Acts  xiii.  1  as  one  of  the  teachers  and 
prophets  in  the  church  at  Antioch  at  the  time  of 
the  appointment  of  Saul  and  Barnabas  as  mis- 
sionaries to  the  heathen.     He  is  not  known  out  of 

this  passage.  The  name  signifies  conmAer  (^T?^^* 
2  K.  XV.  17,  Ae.);  and  both  that  and  hii  rdation 
to  Herod  render  it  quite  certain  that  he  was  a  Jew. 
The  Herod  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  up  (0iWfK»^os)  could  not  have  been  Herod 
Agrippa  II.  (Acts  XXV.  13),  for  as  he  was  only 
Nventeen  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  his 
fiither.  Hood  Agrippa  I.  in  A.  d.  44  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xix.  9,  §  1),  a  comraide  of  that  age  would  have  been 
too  young  to  be  so  prominent  as  a  teacher  at 
Antioch  as  Hansen  was  at  the  date  of  Paul*s  first 
missionary  journey  (Acts  xiii.  3).  The  Herod  in 
question  must  have  been  Herod  Antipas,  under 
whose  jurisdiction  the  Saviour  as  a  CraiUean  lived, 
sod  who  beheaded  John  the  Baptist.  Since  this 
Antipas  was  older  than  Archelaus,  who  succeeded 
Herod  the  Great  soon  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
Manaen  (his  o^vrpo^ot )  must  have  been  somewhat 
advanced  in  years  in  a.  d.  44,  when  he  appears 
Wfore  us  in  Luke*s  history  —  older  certainly  than 
tity-flve  or  fifty,  as  stated  In  Lange's  Bibelwerk 
(v.  182).  The  point  of  chief  interest  reUting  to 
hhn  oonoems  the  sense  of  airrpo^Sf  which  the 
Ustorian  regarded  as  sufficiently  remarkable  to  con- 
poet  with  his  name.   We  have  a  learned  discussion 

•  The  naming  of  Cain  0^12)  may  sacfMt  how 
■oesh  cams  Id  bear  a  name  signi^lng  "  man.**    *<  I 

aave  obtslned  a  man  (Q7^H  ^n^SH)  fimn  the  Lois  ** 
-      Iv.l).  '        '   '^ 


«  IMbuUve  CSHQ,  from  an  nnosed  slngolar  HO 
*  bytf VIZP  aad  ^b^pnn9,  whsn  the  wwi 


of  this  qusfltiou  in  Walch*s  JXuerkxlumei  in  Aeta 
Apo«tolorwa  (de  MatadumOf  ii.  196-252).  Fof 
the  value  of  this  treatise  see  Tboluok*i  QUmk 
wi$'digkeU,  p.  167. 

The  two  following  are  the  principal  views  that 
have  been  advanced,  and  have  still  their  advocate* 
One  is  that  vitrrpo^s  means  comrade,  associate, 
or,  more  strictly,  one  brought  up,  educated  witi 
another.  This  is  the  more  frequent  sense  of  the 
word,  and  Calvin,  Grotius,  Schott,  Baumgsrten, 
and  others,  adopt  it  here.  It  was  very  common  in 
aneient  times  for  persons  of  rank  to  associate  otlwr 
children  with  their  own,  for  the  purpose  of  sharing 
their  amnsements  (hence  (rvfiira/«Top«f  in  Xenoph. 
Cyropmd.  i.  3,  §  14)  and  their  studies,  and  thus 
exciting  them  to  greater  activity  and  emulation. 
Josephus,  Plutarch,  Polybius,  and  otiierB  speak  of 
this  custom*  Wakh  shows  it  to  have  existed 
among  the  Modes,  Persians,  Egyptians,  Cireeks,  and 
Romans.  Herod  might  have  adopted  it  from  the 
Romans,  whom  he  was  so  much  inclined  to  imitate 
(see  Raphel's  ^itnota^ibnes,  iL  80,  and  Wetstein, 
No€.  Test.  ii.  532). 

The  other  view  is  thai  <rvKrpo^s  denotes  ybe^er- 
brolher^  brought  up  at  the  same  bresst  (^^iOT^a- 
ncTotf  ooWictaneu$\  and,  as  ao  taken,  Manaen's 
mother,  or  the  woman  who  reared  him,  would  have 
been  also  Herod's  nurse.  So  Kuinoel,  Olahausen, 
De  Wette,  Alibrd,  and  others.  Waksh's  conclusion 
(not  correctly  represented  by  some  recent  writers), 
combines  in  a  measure  these  two  explanatu>ns.  He 
thinks  that  Manaen  was  educated  in  Herod*s  family 
along  with  Antipas  and  some  of  his  other  children, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  he  stood  in  the  stricter 
relation  to  Antipas  which  aitprpo^s  denotes  as 
coUactnneus,  He  calls  attention  to  the  statement 
of  Josephus  (Ant  xvii.  1,  §  8)  that  the  brothen 
Antipas  and  AreheUus  were  educated  in  a  private 
way  at  Rome  CApx^^^os  8^  jcol  'Arrfwos  M 
V<&fiiis  irapd  ruft  iStc^j;  rpo^iis  clxor)*  ond 
though  not  supposing  that  Manaen  aeeompanied 
them  thither  he  thuiks  we  may  infer  that  Manaen 
eigoyed  at  home  the  same  course  of  discipline 
and  instruction  (a^po^of  in  that  sense)  as  the 
two  brothers,  who  are  not  likely  to  have  been  sep- 
arated in  their  earlier,  any  more  than  in  their  later 
education.  Yet  as  Manaen  is  called  the  a^vTpo^a% 
of  Herod  only,  Walch  suggests  that  there  may  have 
been  the  additioiud  tie  in  their  ease  which  resulted 
from  their  having  had  a  common  nurse. 

It  Is  a  singular  circumstance,  to  say  the  least, 
that  Josephus  (AM.  xv.  10,  §  6)  mentu>ns  a  certain 
Manaem  (Movdiy/xos)*  who  was  in  high  repute  among 
the  Essence  for  irisdom  and  sanctity,  and  who  fore- 
told to  Herod  the  Great,  in  eariy  life,  that  he  was 
destined  to  attain  royal  honors.  After  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  prediction  the  king  treated  the  prophet 
with  special  &vor,  and  honored  the  entire  sect  on 
his  account  (wdrras  &ir*  Utlpov  robs  *Ea'<niPobs 

Is  not,  as  Qesenitia  would  make  it^  ebanged  by  tbs 

oonstmet  state,  but  has  a  case-ending  S),  to  be  aom- 
pared  to  the  Arable  esse  ending  of  the  nominative,  mi, 

•   The « eiOsotore  of  Gesenius  (Lex.  s.  v.),  that  the 

middle  rsoloal  of  rVID  Is  softened  tnm  r  Is  not 
borne  oat  by  the  IQgyptlaa  flbnn,  whieh  Is  MIX  "  a 
iiMdone.** 

/  b^tp.  ^riQ ;  &;Uyo«T^  'lopo^A.  Vet  «te 
wocd  **  woim  "  oompare Job  zzr. 8;  Ps.  xil.  8 
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rijiwr  8i«r^Aci).  There  waa  •  ckai  of  the 
vho  had  (amiliei  (Waleh,  237  f.},  though  othen 
bid  not;  and  it  hu  been  eoi\jectttred  with  gome 
phuisibilitj  that,  aa  one  of  the  reeulU  of  Herod*! 
firiendehip  for  the  lucky  loothiayer,  he  may  have 
adopted  one  of  his  eons  (who  took  the  iather'a 
name),  w>  far  aa  to  receive  him  into  hia  fiunily,  and 
make  liim  the  companion  of  his  ehiMren  (see 
Walch,  p.  2M,  Ac).  Lightfoot  sunnisest  as  one 
of  the  posdhilitieSf  that  the  Manaem  of  Joeephns 
may  be  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Acts  {Butpidoncm 
vd  levtm  ctm  pote$t  ktme  nostrum  etse  emidem) ; 
but  he  deems  it  more  probable  (if  it  be  certain  that 
the  Essenes  had  wives)  that  a  sod  or  some  kinsman 
of  the  soothsayer  may  have  been  the  prophet  at 
Antioch.  (See  Ilora  Hebr.  ii.  738  f.)  The  inevit- 
able disparity  in  age  which  must  have  existed  be- 
tween the  Essene  of  Josephus  and  Antipas,  the  son 
of  Herod  the  Great,  to  say  nothing  of  other  dif- 
ficulties, puts  the  former  of  their  suppositions  out 
cf  the  question. 

Hie  precise  interest  which  led  Luke  to  recall  the 
Herodian  connection  is  not  certain.  Meyer's  sug* 
gestion,  that  it  may  have  been  the  contrast  between 
the  early  relationship  and  Manaen's  later  Chriaiitm 
position  (though  he  makes  it  of  the  first  only), 
applies  to  one  sense  of  a^vrpo^os  as  well  as  the 
other.  A  tar-fetched  motive  need  not  be  sought. 
Even  such  a  casual  relation  to  the  great  Jewish 
family  of  the  age  (whether  it  was  that  of  a  foster- 
brother  or  a  companion  of  princes)  was  peculiar 
and  interesting,  and  would  be  mentioned  without 
any  special  object  merely  as  a  part  of  the  individual's 
history.  Walch's  citations  show  that  (r^po^^ot, 
as  used  of  such  intimacies  {<nt¥TfM^{ai\  was  a  title 
greatly  esteemed  among  the  ancients ;  that  it  was 
often  borne  through  life  as  a  sort  of  proper  name; 
and  was  recounted  among  the  honors  of  the  epitaph 
after  death.  It  is  found  repeatedly  on  ancient 
monuments. 

It  may  be  added  that  Manaan,  as  a  resident  in 
Palestine  (he  may  have  been  one  of  Herod's 
eouTtiers  till  his  banishment  to  Gaul),  could  hardly 
fidl  to  have  had  some  personal  knowledge  of  the 
Saviour's  ministry.  He  must  have  spent  his  youth 
at  Jerusalem  or  in  that  neifi^bborhood ;  and  among 
his  recollections  of  that  period,  connected  as  he 
was  with  Herod's  family,  may  have  been  the  tragic 
■eene  of  the  massacro  at  Bethlehem.      H.  B.  H. 

MAN'AHATH    (HTO^    [rM<«]:    [Vat] 

HaxcofoBuS  [Rom. -0/;  Alex.  Mavax<(^'']  '^<^'*^ 
hath\  a  place  named  in  1  Cbr.  viii.  6  only,  in  con- 
nection with  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. The  passage  is  very  obscure,  and  Is  not 
made  less  so  by  the  translation  of  the  A.  Y.;  but 
the  meaning  probably  is  that  the  family  of  Ehud, 

he  heads  of  the  town  of  Geba,  migrated  thence, 
under  the  guidance  of  Naaman,  Ahiah,  and  (Sera, 
vaA  settled  at  Manachath.  Of  the  situaUon  of 
Manachath  we  know  little  or  nothing.  It  is  tempt- 
Jig  to  believe  it  identical  with  the  Menuchah  men- 

bned,  according  to  many  interpreters,  in  Judg. 
fx.  43*  (in  the  A.  V.  transUted  '^with  ease"). 
This  has  in  its  favor  the  close  proximity  in  which 
the  plaee,  if  a  place,  evidently  stood  to  Gibeah, 
vhJeh  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Bei\jamin,  even 


•  *  Ths  Hebrew  fbrm  of  this  name  Is  ttks 
(hat  of  the  pennmal  name  which  foUows, 
Isogthsned  penult  from  its  being  In 

»  The  Yat  LXX.  has  hrh  Nova. 
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if  not  identical  with  Geba.  [Miikuchah,  Amct 
ed.]  Manachath  is  usually  identified  with  a  pluei 
of  dmilar  name  in  Judah,  but,  oonsidering  how 
hostile  the  rehtions  of  Judah  and  Bei\$auiia  wov 
at  the  earlier  period  of  the  history,  this  identifier 
tion  is  difficult  to  receive.  The  ChaMee  Tai^gom 
adds,  "in  the  knd  of  the  house  of  Eaan,**  s.  e.  ia 
Edom.  The  Syriao  and  Arabic  versions  eonneet 
the  name  with  that  immediately  Iblbwii^,  and 
read  *«  to  the  pbun  or  pasture  of  Naaoian.'*  But 
these  explanations  are  no  less  obseure  than  that 
which  they  seek  to  exphdn.    [Mamahxthitbs.] 

G. 

MAN'AHATH    innSI^    \rtd\:  in  Gsn. 

xxxvi.  23,  Morax^*  ^^'  Mcuvaxotf:  MamaktL 
1  Chr.  I.  40,  Mayoi^^;  [Vat  MaxcvcyA;]  AJa 
fHavaxoB*'  M(mahath\  one  of  the  sons  of  Sbob^, 
and  descendant  of  Seir  the  Horite. 

MANA'HETHITES,    THE    (nVl^?7, 

1. 1.  the  Menuchoth,  and  ^i^.nS^P'?,  the  Manaeht; 
[in  52,  Rom.  Alex.  'KfJifM^i9\  Vat  M«mu;1  in  54, 
[Vat]  njt  MoAotfei  [Rom.  -^Q ;  Alex,  t^s  Maa«0: 
Vulg.  translating,  duni^&Hm  rtqmeiummm),  **  Half 
the  Manahethites "  are  named  in  the  geoealogiea 
of  Judah  as  descended  Ikom  Shobal,  the  fiOher  of 
Kiijath-jearim  (1  Chr.  ii.  52  [A.  V.  maig.  <«  Menu- 
chites"J),  and  half  from  Salma,  the  ibmider  of 
Bethlehem  (ver.  54).  It  seems  to  be  gencraflj 
accepted  that  the  same  place  is  refened  to  in  earb 
passage,  though  why  the  vowels  shouH  be  so  di^ 
fereut  —  as  it  will  be  seen  above  they  are  —  ia  not 
apparent  Nor  has  the  writer  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering why  the  translators  of  the  A.  T.  nodcred 
the  two  differing  Hebrew  words  by  the  same  Eng- 
lish one.c 

Of  the  situation  or  nature  of  the  place  or  pbces 
we  have  as  yet  no  knowledge.  The  town  Majia- 
HATH  natuniUy  suggests  itself,  but  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  identify  a  Beqjamite  town  with  a  plae* 
occurring  in  the  genealogies  of  Jndah,  and  appa> 
reiitiy  in  close  coniwction  with  Bethlehem  and  with 
the  house  of  Joab,  the  grsat  opponent  and  murderer 
of  Abner  the  Bei\)amite.  It  is  mora  probably  iden- 
tical with  Manocho  (Mayox«i  ^  iHmC),  one  of 
the  eleven  cities  which  in  the  LXX.  text  are  uh 
serted  between  verses  59  and  60  of  Josh,  zv.,  Beth- 
lehem being  snother  of  the  eleven.  Hie  writer  of 
the  Targum,  pUying  on  the  word  as  if  it  were 
3fmckah,  •<  an  offering,"  renders  the  passage  in  1 
Chr.  ii.  62,  "  the  disciples  and  priests  who  kwked 
to  the  division  of  the  ofiinings.''  His  interpretfr> 
tion  of  ver.  54  is  too  long  to  quote  here.  See  the 
ediUons  of  Wilkins  and  Beck,  with  the  karaed 
notes  of  the  hitter.  G. 

MANASSBTAS  (Ma»wrirrai;  [Vat  AM.1 
Alex.  MoMurr^of :  ifnfiasses)  ssMAXAasra  8,  of 
the  sons  of  Pahath  Moab  (1  Esdr.  iz.  81 ;  oomp. 
Ear.  X.  30). 

MANAS'SBH  (nq^JO.  «•  «•  M*naisheli  [m 
bdow]:  NoMWO^:  ifaiMisses),  the  ddest  son  of 
Joseph  by  his  wilb  Asenath  the  Egyptian  ((^.  xU 
61,  xlvi.  20).    The  birth  of  the  chiU  was  the  fir# 
thing  wUeh  had  occurred  since  Joseph's  baiush- 


e  Thay  sometimes  follow  Junius  and  TrsBBeUlos 
but  La  this  pauses  those  translators  have  aiaell; 
rsvened  the  A.  Y.,  and  In  both  oases  ass  t^ia  fbn 
jMenuohot 
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ifc  from  Ounin  to  allevkite  hb  nrrovi  and  fill 
tihe  void  left  by  the  iaUMr  and  the  biolbar  he  so 
bnged  to  behoU,  and  it  wm  oatmal  that  he  thouhi 
wmmemonite  hia  aequirition  in  the  name  Maxab- 
tBH, .(« Forgetting  "  —  **  For  God  hath-made-me- 
ftirgat  {namham)  all  my  toil  and  all  mj  iiither*8 
bonae."  Both  he  and  B^rnim  wave  bora  belbcv 
the  eommeneemeni  of  the  fiunine. 

Whethv  the  dder  of  the  two  eona  waa  faifcrior 
uk  fMm  or  promise  to  the  younger,  or  whether  there 
wai  any  external  reawn  to  jintify  the  preferanee 
ef  Jaoob,  we  an  not  tokL  It  is  only  certain  that 
when  the  youths  were  brought  before  their  aged 
grsndfather  to  rsoeivs  his  bkssing  and  his  name, 
sad  be  adopted  as  foreigners*  into  his  fiunily, 
lifansBsnh  was  difptided,  in  spite  of  the  eflbrta  of 
Joseph,  into  the  seeond  pbMe.  [Ephraim,  vol.  i. 
pu  753  a.]  It  is  the  first  hidioation  of  the  inferior 
tank  in  the  nation  which  the  tribe  doMended  from 
liim  afterwards  held,  in  rehUion  to  that  of  his  more 
fDrtoaate  brother.  But  though,  like  his  grand- 
mde  Esau,  Msnssseih  had  lost  his  birthright  in 
frvor  of  Iiis  younger  brother,  he  received,  as  Esau 
iMd,  a  bkssing  only  inferior  to  the  birthright  itself. 
Like  his  brother  he  was  to  increase  with  the  fer- 
HBty  of  the  fiah^  which  swarmed  in  the  great 
Ejgyptiatt  stream,  to  **  become  a  people  and  also  to 
be  great "  —  the  **  thousands  of  Manasseh,'*  no  less 
than  those  of  Ephraim,  indeed  more,  were  to  be> 
come  a  proverb «  in  the  nation,  his  name,  no  less 
than  that  of  Ephraim,  was  to  be  the  symbol  and  the 
Bipiession  of  the  richest  blessings  fbr  his  kindred.<< 

At  the  time  of  this  interview  ICanasseh  seems  to 
have  been  about  22  years  of  age.  Whether  be 
married  in  Egypt  we  are  not  told.  At  any  rate  the 
names  of  ba  wives  or  kwfiil  ehiUren  are  eitant  in 
the  lists.  As  if  to  carry  out  most  UtersUy  the  terms 
sf  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  the  mother  of  Machir, 
his  eldest,  indeed  apparently  his  only  son  —  who 
was  really  the  foundation  of  the  "thousands  of 
Ifanasseh"  —was  no  regular  wife,  but  a  Syrian  or 
▲lamite  concubine  (1  Chr.  vii.  I't),  pCMlbly  a  pris- 
aner  in  some  predatory  expedition  inio  Palestine, 
fike  that  in  which  the  sons  of  Ephraim  lost  their 
lives  (1  Chr.  vu.  21).  It  is  recorded  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Machir  were  embraced  •  by  Joeeph  before 
his  death,  but  of  the  personal  history  of  the  patri- 
BKh  Manawfcfh  himself  no  trait  whatever  is  given 
in  the  Bible,  either  in  the  Pentateuch  or  in  the 
eurious  records  preserved  in  1  Chronicles.  The  an- 
dent  Jewish  traditions  are,  however,  less  reticent. 
Aooording  to  them  Manaaaeh  was  the  steward  of 
Joeeph's  bouse,  and  the  interpreter  who  intervened 

•  This  seems  to  follow  from  the  ezpreerioas  of  xlrlU. 
6  and  9 :  *'  Thy  two  sons  who  were  born  unto  thee  In 
tlie  land  of  "Egypt  **  —  *^  My  sons  whom  God  hath  given 
me  In  this  place,"  and  from  the  lolnun  invocation 
over  them  of  Jacobus  **  name,"  and  the  **  names  "  of 
Ahiaham  and  laaao  (ver.  16),  combined  with  the  flMSt 
af  Joseph  havlnf  married  an  Igyptlaa,  a  parson  of 
diilnont  race  from  his  own.  The  Jewish  coounentaton 
avaroooM  the  dUBeulty  of  Joeeph's  marrying  an  entire 
Ibielgnar,  by  a  tradition  that  Asenath  was  the  daughter 
af  DIaah  and  Bheeham.  See  Targum  Pseodqion.  on 
gen.  zli.  46. 

t  «  And  Uke  fish  beeoma  a  multltade.**    Sueb  is 

1m  literal  rendering  of  the  words  3^v  ^y^^  (Geo. 
ilviU.  16k  which  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  are '''grow 
fcilo  a  multitude."  The  sense  Is  preserved  in  the 
margin.  Tlia  expieasl«»  It  no  doubt  derived  from 
*ha '  vlilah  Is  >o  this  day  ona  of  the  mcsl  ahametsrisils 
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betwaen  Joeeph  and  his  brethren  at  their  interview, 
and  the  extnnidinary  strength  which  he  dispbyed 
in  the  struggle  with  and  binding  of  Simeon,  Mi 
caused  Judah  to  suspect  that  tiM  apparent  Egyp- 
tians were  reaUy  his  own  flesh  and  blood  (see  Tar- 
gums  Jerusalem  and  Pseudqjon.  on  Gen.  xlii.  23. 
xliii.  15 ;  also  the  quoUtions  in  Weil's  BibL  I^gtmh, 
p.  88  note). 

The  position  of  the  tribe  of  Msnasaeih  during  the 
march  to  Ganaan  was  with  Ephraim  and  6ei\^imin 
on  the  west  side  of  the  sacred  Tent  The  standard 
of  the  three  sons  of  Rsehet  was  the  figure  of  a  boy 
with  the  inscription,  "  The  cloud  of  Jehovah  rested 
on  them  until  they  went  forth  out  of  the  camp  ** 
(T^.  Pseudqjon.  on  Num.  il.  18).  The  Chief  of 
the  tribe  at  the  time  of  the  census  at  Sinai  was 
Gamaliel  ben-Pedahzur,  and  its  numben  were  then 
S2,200  (Num.  i.  10,  35,  U.  20,  21,  vii.  54-59). 
llie  numben  of  Ephraim  were  at  the  same  date 
40,500.  Forty  yean  later,  on  the  banks  of  Jordan, 
these  proporttons  were  re\^ersed.  Manasseh  had  then 
increased  to  52,700,  while  Ephraim  had  diminished 
to  32,500  (Num.  xxi-i.  34,  37).  (hi  this  occasion 
it  is  renuricable  that  llanasseh  resumes  his  position 
in  the  cataloi^ue  as  the  eldest  son  of  .loseph.  Poa> 
sibly  this  \n  dtie  t  •  the  iirowess  which  the  tribe  had 
shown  in  tlie  conquest  of  Giiead,  for  Manasseh  was 
oertaiiiiy  at  thie  time  the  most  distinguished  of 
all  the  trilics.  Of  the  three  who  had  elected  to  re- 
main on  that  side  of  the  Jordan,  Keuben  and  Gad 
had  chosen  their  lot  because  the  country  was  suit- 
able to  their  pastoral  poesessioiis  and  tendendes. 
But  Machur,  J  air,  and  Nobah,  tlie  sons  of  ManasL 
seh,  were  no  shepherds.  They  were  pure  warrion, 
who  had  taken  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  con- 
quest of  those  provinces  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  conquered,  and  whose  deeds  are  constantly 
refemd  to  (Num.  xxxii.  39;  Deut.  iii.  13,  14, 15) 
with  credit  and  renown.  **  Jaur  the  son  <^  Manas- 
seh took  all  the  tract  of  Argob  .  .  .  sixty  great 
cities"  (Deut.  iii.  14;  4).  "Nobah  took  Kenath 
and  the  daughter-towns  thereof,  and  called  it  alter 
his  own  name**  (Num.  xxxU.  42).  "Because 
Machir  was  a  man  of  war,  therefore  he  had  Giiead 
and  Bashan  "  (Josh.  xvii.  1).  The  district  whkh 
these  ancient  warrion  conquered  was  ameng  the 
most  difficult,  if  not  the  most  difficult,  in  the  whole 
country.  It  embraced  the  hills  of  Giiead  with 
their  inaccessible  heights  and  impassable  rarinesi 
and  the  almost  impregnable  tract  of  Avgob,  which 
derives  its  modem  name  of  Lefah  from  tlie  secure 
"  asylum  "  it  afR»ds  to  those  who  takereAige  within 
its  natural  fortifications.    Had  they  not  remained 


things  in  Egjpt  Ontalnly,  next  to  the  vast 
Itself,  nothing  could  strike  a  native  of  Southern  Pales 
tine  more,  on  hie  first  viidt  to  the  banks  cf  the  Nils^ 
than  the  abundance  of  its  fish. 

«  The  word  "  thousand  >*  (^7t9)f  *°  ^^  '^"'^  ^ 
rflunilj,"  seems  to  be  mon  iireqoently  apfUed  ta 
Bfaaaneh  than  to  any  of  the  other  tribes.  See  Deat 
xxxiii.  17,  anl  compare  Judg.  vi.  16,  where  ^  fkmily  '* 
should  be  ''  thousand  *^  —  '^  my  thoueaod  is  the  poet 
one  in  Manasseh  ;  **  snd  1  Chr.  xtt.  20. 

d  The  Targum  Pasudqjon.  on  xlvUl.  20  ssams  te 
intimate  that  the  words  of  that  verse  ware  ussd  ss  > 
part  of  the  ftmnula  at  the  rMe  of  dreumolsion.  They 
do  not,  however,  avvear  In  any  of  the  aeaounts  of  thai 
ceremony,  as  given  by  Buxtorf  and  others,  that  thi 
writer  has  been  able  ti«  diioover. 

c  Ths  larfum  shseasSsristtsally  ssya< 
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b  tlMM  Wild  aod  ioMocHible  diitoieti,  Imt  hfld 
f^OBB  forwird  and  idun  their  lot  with  the  ntt, 
who  ihall  Mj  what  changcB  inif|[ht  not  have  oe- 
corred  in  the  hiitory  of  Uie  luttlon,  through  the 
presence  of  each  energetic  and  warUke  i^ta? 
The  few  peraonagea  of  eminence  whom  we  can  with 
certainty  identify  as  lianaaaitea,  such  as  Gideon 
and  Jephthah  —  ftn-  Elijah  and  others  vmj  with 
equal  probabilitj  hare  belonged  to  the  neighboring 
tiibe  of  Gad  —  were  among  the  moat  remarkable 
eharacten  that  Israel  produced.  Gideon  was  in 
tet  ^  the  greatest  of  the  Judges,  and  his  children 
all  but  established  hereditary  monarchy  in  their 
own  line"  (Stanley,  8.  ^  P.  p.  230).  But  with 
the  one  eio^on  of  Gideon  the  warlike  tendendea 
ef  Manaeseh  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  east 
of  the  Jordan.  There  they  throre  exceedingly, 
poahmg  thdr  way  northward  over  the  rich  phina 
ctJauSkn  and  Jedir —  the  Gftulanitis  and  Itunsa 
of  tlie  Roman  period  —  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Her- 
mon  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  At  the  tame  of  the  corona- 
tion of  David  at  Hebron,  while  the  western  Manaa- 
aab  sent  18,000,  and  Ephraim  itself  20,800,  the 
eastern  Manaeseh,  with  Gad  and  Reuben,  mustered 
to  the  number  of  120,000,  thoroughly  armed  —  a 
lemarkable  demonstration  of  strength,  still  more 
remarkable  when  we  remember  the  fact  that  Sanrs 
houae,  with  the  great  Abner  at  its  head,  was  then 
residing  at  Mahanaim  on  the  border  of  Manaeseh 
■nd  Gad.  But,  though  thus  outwardly  prosperous, 
A  similar  hJbd  awaited  them  in  the  end  to  that  which 
bdUl  Gad  and  Reuben;  they  gradually  aasimibted 
themselves  to  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country  — 
tliey  "  transgressed  sgainst  the  God  of  their  fitthers, 
and  went  a-whoring  after  the  gods  of  the  people  of 
the  hmd  whom  G^  destroyed  before  them  **  (id. 
S6).  lliey  relinquished  too  the  aetUed  mode  of  life 
and  the  defined  limits  which  befitted  the  memben 
of  a  federal  nation,  and  gnuiually  became  Bedouins 
of  the  wilderness,  spreaidiDg  themselves  over  the 
vMt  deeerts  which  by  between  the  aUotted  poeses- 
fkme  of  their  tribe  and  the  Euphrates,  and  which 
had  from  time  immemorial  been  the  hunting- 
srounds  and  pastures  of  the  wild  Hagarites  of 
Jetot,  Nephish,  and  Nodab  (1  Chr.  v.  19, 22).  On 
Ihem  fint  descended  the  punishment  which  was 
ordained  to  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such 
misdoing.  They,  first  of  all  Israel,  were  carried 
away  by  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  settled  in  the 
Assyrian  territories  (t6.  26).  The  connectkm, 
however,  between  east  and  mt  had  been  kept  up 
to  a  cerUun  degree.  In  Beth-«hean,  the  most  east- 
eriy  city  of  the  cis-Jordanio  Manaeseh,  the  two 
portions  all  but  joined.  David  had  judges  or  oflS- 
eers  there  for  all  matters  sacred  and  secular  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  32);  and  So1omon*s  commissariat  ofi9cer,  Ben- 
Geber,  ruled  over  the  towns  of  Jair  and  the  whole 
district  of  Argob  (1  K.  iv.  13),  and  transmitted 
their  productions,  doubtless  not  without  their  peo- 
ple, to  the  court  of  Jerusalem. 
The  genealogies  of  the  tribe  are  pieserved  ixr 

•  If  this  is  eorreet  it  may  probably  ftumJsh  the  elew 
Id  the  real  meaning  of  ths  OJBcult  allusian  to  OUead 
In  Judg.  vU.  8.     [See  p.  9206.] 

b  «  Bathtan  In  Manaeseh  ^  (Bap-Paiehi,  In  Asher*S 
a  0/  T.  401). 

e  Th«  name  of  ASBia,  as  attaohed  to  a  town,  faid»> 
peodeut  of  the  tribe,  was  oferio^keA  by  the  wrttar  at 

<tospnperttme  ('HttfM:  Ai4kn40t  AlsK.  Aa^^i 
im,)  Itte  mentlomd  «n  Jeeh.  viiL  7  only  m  tka 
mtUm  »i<iit— .eivldsntly  at  its  sMtsw  sad— ef  the 
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Kiira.  nvi.  98- U;  Josh.  zvfi.  1,  A«.;  and  1  On 
vii.  14-19.  But  it  seems  impossible  to  mmiB 
tbeae  so  as  to  aaoertain  for  instance  whidi  of  thi 
femilies  renvdned  eaii  of  Jordan,  and  which  ad> 
vanoed  to  the  weal.  From  the  feet  thet  Abi-casi 
(the  femUy  of  Gkieon),  Hepher  (poesibly  Ophiah. 
the  native  place  of  the  same  hero),  and  Sbechem 
(the  well-known  dty  cf  the  Beno-Joaepfa)  all  oeenr 
among  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Gilend  the  aon  of 
Machir,  it  seems  probable  that  Gikad,  whose  name 
ii  BO  intimately  cooneeted  with  the  eaatcm,  was 
also  the  immediate  progenitor  of  the  weatem  half 
of  the  tribe.0 

Nor  is  it  leas  dlfiBcoH  to  fix  the  exact  pooitioD  of 
the  territory  aUotted  to  the  western  half.  InJoah. 
zvil.  14-18,  a  passage  nsnally  regarded  by  oitiei 
as  an  exceedingly  ancient  document,  we  find  the 
two  tribee  of  Joeeph  comphuning  that  only  ona 
portion  had  been  aUotted  to  them,  namely,  Meant 
Ephraim  (ver.  15),  and  that  they  could  not  ex- 
tend into  the  pbUiaof  Jordan  or  fisdraefen, beeaoae 
thoee  districts  were  still  in  the  poescwjon  of  tho 
Canaanitea,  and  scoured  by  their  d^ariota.  In  leplj 
Joahua  advises  them  to  go  up  into  the  forest  (ver. 
16,  A.  y.  •*  wood  ** )  —  into  the  mountain  whkh  is 
a  forest  (ver.  18).  This  monntahi  ck)thed  with 
forest  can  surely  be  nothing  but  Carmkl,  tho 
**  mountain  **  doeely  a4|oining  the  portion  of 
Ephraim,  wboee  richneas  of  wood  was  so  proverUaL 
And  it  is  in  accordance  with  this  view  that  the 
minority  of  the  towns  of  Manasseh  —  which  as  the 
weaker  portion  of  the  tribe  would  naturally  be 
pushed  to  seek  ite  fortunes  outdde  ihn  limits  origi- 
nally bestowed  —  were  actually  on  the  stopes  ritbcr 
of  Carmel  itself  or  of  Um  contiguous  rangee.  ThaB 
Taakach  and  Meoiodo  were  on  tlM  nortbera 
spun  of  Carmd;  Irlbam  appears  to  have  been  on 
the  eastern  continuation  of  the  range,  somewheR 
near  the  preeent  Jenin.  Eh-dob  waa  on  the  slopes 
of  the  so-called  **  Little  Hermon.**  The  two  re- 
maining towns  mentioned  as  belonging  to  Manaa- 
seh  formed  the  extreme  eastern  and  western  limits 
of  the  tribe;  the  one,  Beth-8HEA2«  *  (Josh  xvii. 
11),  was  in  the  hollow  of  the  GM^y  or  Jordan- 
Valley;  the  other,  Dor  {ibid.\  was  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  sheltered  behind  the  range  of 
Carmel,  and  iromediatdy  oppodte  the  bhiff  or 
shoulder  which  fonns  its  highest  point  Hie  whob 
of  these  cities  are  specially  mentioned  as  standing 
in  the  allotments  of  other  tribes,  though  inhabited 
by  Manasseh;  and  this,  with  the  absence  of  any 
attempt  to  define  a  limit  to  the  possessions  of  the 
tribe  on  the  north,  looks  as  if  no  boundary-4ine  had 
existed  on  that  side,  but  as  if  the  tenitory  fededoff 
gradually  into  thoee  of  the  two  contiguous  tribes 
frY>m  whom  it  had  borrowed  its  fairest  citaea.  On 
the  south  dde  the  boundary  between  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  is  mors  definitdy  described,  and  may  be 
generally  traced  with  toloaUe  ccrtamty.  It  be- 
gan on  the  east  in  the  territory  of  Issaehar  (xvfi. 
10)  at  a  place  called  Ashsr,*  (ver.  7)  now  Foifr, 


boundazy  Une  separattng  Xphxaim  and  Msnasseh  It 
OMioot  have  been  at  any  great  distance  from  8henhaw, 
beeanse  the  next  point  in  the  bomAuy  Is  **  the  IDeb- 
methath  fedng  Shechcoi.**  By  Boseblns  and  Jerome 
In  the  OfUNnoiffcon  (Mfr  voet  «  AMr**),ltls  mantfonid 
evidently  ftom  aotoal  knowledge,  as  still  retaining  Ms 
name,  and  Iyti«  on  the  high  road  ftom  NeapeliB(ilh^ 
Au),  that  is  Sheohem,  to  BeythopoHs  (Brtatw),  fhs 
BeUi-shean,  fifteen  Eoman  miles 
In  the  hmwmimn  Wt^vt,  (687)  H 
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IS  milet  K.  E.  cf  Nabhts,  Thaux  it  nn  to  Mkh- 
netbah,  described  aa  ftidng  Sfaecbem  (JV^oMiU), 
though  now  unknown ;  then  went  to  the  right,  t.  e. 
ftppuenUy*  northward,  to  the  apring  of  Tappuah, 
also  nnknown;  there  it  fell  in  wiUi  the  watercouraes 
of  the  torrent  Kanah  —  probably  the  Nahr  Fahik 
—  akmg  which  it  ran  to  the  Mediterranean. 

From  the  indieationa  of  the  history  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Manaiwfh  took  Tery  little  part  in  public 
afiain.  They  ttther  left  all  that  to  Ephraim,  or 
were  so  hr  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  nation 
u  to  have  little  interaet  in  what  was  taking  plaee. 
'Iliat  they  att«ided  I>aTid*s  coronation  at  Hebnm 
has  already  been  mentioned.  When  his  rule  was 
estobtiahed  over  all  Israel,  e«ch  half  had  its  distinct 
ruler  —  the  western,  Joel  ben-Pedaiah,  the  eastern, 
Iddo  ben-Zechariah  (1  Chr.  zzni.  90,  21).  From 
thia  time  the  eastern  Manaaseh  &des  entirely  ftom 
our  view,  and  the  western  is  hardly  kept  before  us 
by  an  oocasioiial  mention.  Such  scattered  notices 
aa  we  do  find  have  almost  all  reference  to  the  part 
taken  by  members  of  the  tribe  in  the  reforms  of  the 
good  kings  of  Judah  —  the  Jehovah-revival  under 
Aaa  (S  Chr.  xv.  9)  — the  Passover  of  Hezekiah 
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(xzx.  1, 10, 11, 18),  and  the  subaequent  enthusiasm 
against  idolatry  (xxzi.  1), —  the  iconoclasms  of 
Josiah  (xzziv.  6),  and  his  restoration  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  Temple  (ver.  0).  It  i«  gratifying  to 
reflect  that  these  notices,  fiiint  and  scattered  as 
they  are,  are  all  colored  with  good,  and  exhibit 
none  of  the  repulsive  traits  of  tlut  most  repulsive 
heathenism  into  which  other  tribes  of  Israel  fell 
It  may  have  been  at  some  such  time  of  revival, 
whether  brought  about  by  the  invitation  of  Judah, 
or,  as  the  title  in  the  IJLX.  would  imply,  by  the 
dread  of  invasion,  that  Ps.  Ixxx.  was  composed. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  mention  of  Bei\iamin 
is  in  alliance  with  Ephxium  and  Manasseh,  points 
to  an  earlier  date  than  the  disruption  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  Whatever  its  dato  may  prove  to  be, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  author  of  the 
psalm  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  Joseph. 

A  positive  connection  between  Manaaseh  and 
Bei\jamui  is  implied  in  the  genealogies  of  1  Chr. 
vii.,  where  Machlr  is  said  to  have  married  into  the 
fiunily  of  Huppim  and  Sbuppim,  chief  bouses  in 
the  Utter  tribe  (ver.  15).  No  record  of  any  such 
rslaibn  appears  to  have  been  yet  discovered  in  the 
historical  books,  nor  is  it  directly  alluded  to  excq>t 
in  the  genealogy  just  quoted.  But  we  know  that  a 
connection  existed  between  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
and  the  town  of  Jabesh-GUead,  inasmuch  as  from 
that  town  were  procured  wives  for  four  hundred 
out  of  the  six  hundred  Benjamites  who  survived 
the  slaughter  of  Gibeah  (Judg.  xxi.  12);  and  if 
Jaheah-Gikad  was  a  town  of  Manasseh  —  as  is  very 
probable,  though  the  fact  is  certainly  nowhere  stated 
—  it  does  appear  very  possible  that  thia  was  the 


betWMn  "  dvitas  Sdopoll "  (>'. «.  BcrthopoUs)  and  «  civ. 
NeapoUa"  as  «  Aser,  nU  ftilt  villa  Job.*'  Where  It 
laj  than,  it  lies  atUl.  Bxaotly  in  this  podtloa  M.  Van 
As  Telde  {Syr.  and  Fal.  11.  886)  has  diaoov«red  a  vilbge 
eallsd  Taatj  lying  in  the  centre  of  a  plain  or  baain, 
sononnded  on  the  north  and  west  by  menntalns,  but 
JB  the  east  sloping  away  into  a  Wadp  called  the  Salt 
▼all^y,  which  forms  a  near  aad  dinet  daeoent  to  the 
Tiaian  YaUej.  The  road  from  Nabtua  to  JB^Joa  paesos 
Wf  the  vtUags.  Porter  {Hdkk,  848)  glfes  the  naiai 
as  IkifMr* 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  important  enough  to 
tHow  us  to  suppose  that  its  Inhabttanti  art  the  Asx- 
or  AiherltM  of  8  Sam.  U.  8. 


relationship  refbrred  to  in  the  genenlogiet.  Aeeori- 
ing  to  the  statement  of  the  narrrative  two-think 
of  the  tribe  of  Bei^amin  must  J»ve  been  direetly 
descended  fh>m  Manasseh.  Possibly  we  have  ben 
an  explanation  of  the  apparent  connection  between 
King  Saul  and  the  people  of  Jabeah.  No  appeal 
could  have  been  more  fbrcible  to  an  oriental  chief- 
tain than  that  of  his  blood-rebtions  when  thrsat- 
ened  with  extermination  (1  Sam.  xi.  i,  6),  while  no 
duty  was  more  natural  than  that  which  they  in 
their  turn  perfbrmed  to  his  remains  (1  Sam.  «^r»4- 
11).  G. 

MANASSBH (n99Q  [see  above]:  Momw- 
ffiyr:  jtfofUMses),  the  thirteenth  king  of  Judah. 
The  reign  of  this  monarch  is  longer  than  that  of 
any  other  of  the  house  of  David.  There  is  none 
of  which  we  know  so  little.  In  part,  it  may  be, 
this  was  the  direct  result  of  the  character  and 
policy  of  the  man.  In  part,  doubtless,  it  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  abhorrence  with  which  the  folbwing 
generation  kwked  back  upon  it  as  the  period  of 
lowest  degradation  to  whwh  their  country  had  ever 
feUen.  Qironiders  and  prophets  pass  it  over,  gath- 
ering from  ito  horrors  and  disasters  the  great,  broad 
lessons  in  which  they  saw  the  fi)ot-prints  of  a 
righteous  retribution,  the  tokens  of  a  Divine  com- 
passion, and  then  they  avert  thehr  eyes  and  will  see 
and  say  no  more.  This  is  in  itself  significant  It 
gives  a  meaning  and  a  value  to  every  fisict  which 
has  escaped  the  sentence  of  oblivion.  The  very 
reticence  of  the  historians  of  the  O.  T.  shows  how 
f^  they  were  horn  the  rhetorical  exaggTationj 
and  inaccuracies  of  a  kter  age.  The  struggle  of 
opposing  worships  must  have  been  as  fierce  under 
Manasseh  as  it  was  under  Antiocbus,  or  Deciua,  or 
Diocletian,  or  Mary.  Men  must  have  suflfered  acil 
died  in  that  struggle,  of  whom  the  world  was  noi 
worthy,  and  yet  no  contrast  can  be  greater  than 
that  between  the  short  notices  in  Kings  and  Chron- 
icles, and  the  martyrologies  which  bdong  to  those 
other  periods  of  persecution. 

The  birth  of  Manasseh  is  fixed  twelve  years 
before  the  death  of  Hexekiah,  b.  a  710  (2  K.  xxi. 
1).  We  must,  therefore,  infer  either  that  there  bad 
Iwen  no  heir  to  the  throne  up  to  that  comparatively 
lato  period  in  hia  reign,  or  that  any  that  had  l«eD 
bom  had  died,  or  that,  as  sometimes  happened  \n 
the  snooesskm  of  Jewish  and  other  eastern  kinge, 
the  elder  son  was  passed  over  for  the  younger. 
There  are  reasons  which  make  the  former  the  more 
probable  alternative.  The  exceeding  bitterness  of 
Heeekiah's  sorrow  at  the  threatened  approach  of 
death  (2  K.  xz.  2,  3;  2  Chr.  xxxU.  34;  Is.  xxxviil. 
1-3)  is  more  natural  if  we  think  of  him  as  sink- 
ing under  the  thought  that  he  was  dying  childless, 
leaving  no  heur  to  bis  work  and  to  his  kingdom 
When,  a  little  later,  Isaiah  warns  him  of  the  ei^^* 

Van  de  Yelde  suggests  that  this  may  have  b«en  tbi 
spot  on  which  the  Midlanltes  eneampod  when  surprissd 
by  Gideon ;  but  that  was  surely  ftirther  to  the  north, 
nearer  the  spring  of  Oharod  and  the  plain  of  Bsdia- 
eloo. 

•  The  right   O^D'^H)  to  generally  taken  to  sig- 

■IQr  the  South ;  and  so  Keil  understands  it  In  the 
place:  but  It  seems  more  consonant  with  eommca 
sens*  and  also  with  the  probable  course  of  the  bevaii 
arr  — whksh  could  hardly  have  gone  aoath  of  Shechem 
-to  take  It  as  the  right  of  the  psieoo  teaeing  tbto 
Um  from  Itest  to  We«f  s.  e.  North. 
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UtUj  mhI  Khame  whioh  will  ftJl  oc  hu  chUdnn,  ha 
ipeakg  of  tlioM  children  ai  jet  Aitun  (2  K.  zx.  18). 
This  ctreumstance  will  ezphun  one  or  two  fiicU 
In  the  oontemponiiy  history.  Headciah,  it  would 
■eem,  recovering  ttom  his  sicknan,  anzioiis  to  avoid 
the  danger  that  had  threatened  him  of  learing  his 
kingdom  without  an  heir,  marries,  at  or  about  thii 
time,  Hephiibah  (2  K.  zzi.  1),  the  daughter  of  one 
cf  the  citizens  or  prinoes  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant. 
I.  3,  §  1).  The  prophets,  we  maj  well  imagine, 
woukl  welcome  the  prospect  of  a  successor  named 
by  a  king  who  had  been  so  tnie  and  faithful. 
Isaiah  (in  a  passage  clearly  belonging  to  a  later 
date  than  the  early  portions  of  the  book,  and  appai^ 
tntly  suggested  by  aome  conspicuous  marriage),  with 
hb  characteristic  fondness  for  tracing  auguries  in 
oniDSS,  finds  in  that  of  the  new  queen  a  prophecy 
of  the  ultimate  restoration  of  Israel  and  the  glories 
of  Jerusalem  (Is.  Ixii.  4, 5 ;  comp.  Blunt,  Scriptural 
Comcid.  Fart  iii.  6).  The  city  also  shouU  be  a 
Hepbsibah,  a  delightsome  one.  As  the  brid^;room 
rgoiceth  over  the  bride,  so  would  Jehovah  rqjoice 
over  his  people.^  The  child  that  is  bom  from 
this  union  is  called  Manasseh.  This  name  too  is 
strangely  significant  It  sppears  nowhere  else  in 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  oi  Judah.  The  only 
associations  connected  with  it  were,  that  it  belonged 
to  the  tribe  which  was  all  but  the  most  powerful 
of  the  hostile  kingdom  of  Israel.  How  are  we  to 
account  for  so  singular  and  unlikely  a  choice  ?  The 
answer  is,  that  the  name  embodied  what  had  been 
for  years  the  cherished  object  of  Hezckiah's  policy 
and  hope.  To  take  advantage  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  rival  kingdom  by  Shalmaneser,  and  the  anarchy 
In  which  its  provinces  had  been  left,  to  gather 
round  him  the  remnant  of  the  population,  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  worship  and  fiuth  of  their  fathers, 
this  had  been  the  second  step  in  his  great  national 
reformation  (2  Chr.  xxz.  6).  It  was  at  least  pai^ 
Ually  successfiil.  "  Divers  of  Asher,  Manauehy  and 
Zebulun,  humbled  themselves  and  came  to  Jeru- 
salem.*' They  were  there  at  the  great  passover. 
The  work  of  destroying  idols  went  on  in  Flpbraim 
and  Mannsseh  as  well  as  in  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxzi.  1). 
What  could  lie  a  more  acc^table  pledge  of  his 
desire  to  receive  tlie  fugitives  as  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  his  own  subjects  than  that  he  should  give 
to  the  heir  to  his  throne  the  name  in  which  one  of 
their  tribes  exulted  ?  What  could  better  show  the 
desire  to  let  all  post  discords  and  oflfenses  be  for- 
gotten tbsn  the  name  which  was  itself  an  amnesty  ? 
(Gesenius. ) 

The  last  twelve  years  of  Hezekiah's  reign  were 
not,  however,  it  will  be  remembered,  those  which 
were  likely  to  influence  for  good  the  character  of 
jis  successor.  His  policy  had  succeeded.  He  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  which 
Ahaz  had  accepted,  bad  defied  his  armies,  had  been 
delivered  from  extremest  danger,  and  Lad  made 
himself  the  head  of  an  independent  kingdom,  re- 
ceiving tribute  from  neighlioring  prinoes  instead 
of  paying  it  to  the  great  king,  the  king  of  Awyria. 
But  he  goes  a  step  further.  Not  contoit  with 
independence,  he  enters  on  a  policy  of  aggression. 
He  contracts  an  alliance  with  the  rebellious  viceroy 
of  Babylon  agunst  their  common  enemy  (2  K.  xx. 
tS;  Is.  xxxix.).  He  displays  the  treasures  of  his 
dngdom  to  the  ambassadors,  in  the  belief  that  that 
>i      ■■ .     ■      ■    ■ 

«  Tha  bearing  of  this  pssssge  on  the  controversy  ss 
to  tbe  authorship  and  date  of  the  later  chaptsrs  of 
laslah  Is,  at  Iflssit  worth  oonriderlng. 
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wiU  show  them  how  powerful  an  aly  he  esa  pvMi 
himself.  Isaiah  protested  against  this  step,  but  tbo 
ambition  of  being  a  great  potentate  continued,  and 
it  was  to  the  results  of  this  ambition  that  the  boy 
Manssseh  succeeded  at  the  age  of  twelve.  His  ae> 
cession  appears  to  have  been  Uie  signal  for  an  entire 
change,  if  not  in  the  foreign  policy,  at  any  rate  in 
the  reUgious  administrstion  of  the  kingdom.  At 
so  early  an  age  he  can  scarcely  have  been  the 
spontaneous  author  of  so  great  an  alteration,  and 
we  may  infer  accordingly  that  it  was  the  work  of 
the  idolatrous,  or  Ahas  party,  which  had  been 
repressed  during  the  reign  of  Hesekiah,  but  had 
all  along,  like  the  Romish  deigy  under  Edward  VI. 
in  England,  looked  on  the  r^rm  with  a  sullen 
acquiescence,  and  thwarted  it  when  they  dared. 
The  change  which  the  king's  measures  brought 
about  was  after  all  superficial.  The  idolatiy  which 
was  publicly  discountenanced,  was  practiced  pri- 
vately (Is.  i.  29,  ii.  20,  Ixv.  3).  The  priesU  and 
the  prophets,  in  spite  of  their  outward  orthodoxy, 
were  too  often  little  better  than  licentious  dnmk- 
ards  (Is.  xxviii.  7).  llie  noblee  of  Judah  kept  the 
new  moons  and  Sabbaths  much  in  the  same  way  as 
those  of  France  kept  their  Lents,  when  Louis  XIY. 
had  nuule  devotion  a  court  ceremonial  (Is.  i.  13, 
14).  There  are  signs  that  even  among  the  king*s 
highest  officers  of  state  there  vras  one,  Sheboa  tha 
scribe  (Is.  xxxvii.  2),  the  treasurer  (Is.  xxii.  15) 
"over  the  house,*'  whose  policy  was  simfdy  that 
of  a  selfish  ambition,  himself  possibly  a  foreigner 
(conip.  Bluut's  Sa-ipi.  Cvinc.  iii.  4),  and  whom 
Isaiah  saw  through  and  distrusted.  It  was,  more- 
over, the  traditional  policy  of  "the  princea  of 
Judah"  (comp.  one  remarkable  instanoe  in  the 
reign  of  Joash,  2  Chr.  xxiv.  17)  to  favor  foreign 
alliances  and  the  toleration  of  foreign  worship, 
as  it  was  that  of  the  true  priests  and  prophets 
to  protest  against  it.  It  would  seem,  sooord- 
ingly,  as  if  they  urged  upon  the  young  king 
that  scheme  of  a  close  alliance  with  Babylon  which 
Isaiah  had  condemned,  and  as  the  natural  conse 
quence  of  this,  the  adoption,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
its  worship,  and  that  of  other  nations  whom  it  was 
desirable  to  conciliate.  The  morbid  desire  for 
widening  the  range  of  their  knowledge  and  pena 
trating  into  the  mysteries  of  other  systems  of  belie£ 
may  possibly  have  contributed  now,  as  it  had  dona 
in  the  da}'s  of  Solomon,  to  increase  the  evil  (Jer.  iL 
10-25;  Ewald,  Oesch,  Im\  iii.  666).  The  resulfc 
was  a  debasement  which  had  not  been  equaled  even 
in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  uniting  in  one  centre  tha 
abominations  which  elsewhere  existed  separatdy. 
Not  content  with  sanctioning  their  presence  in  the 
Holy  City,  as  Solomon  and  Kehoboam  had  done, 
he  defiled  with  it  the  Sanctuary  itself  (2  Chr.  xzxiii. 
4).  The  worship  thus  introduced  was,  as  has  beeo 
said,  predominantly  Babylonian  in  its  character. 
"  He  observed  times,  and  used  enchantments,  and 
used  witchcraft,  and  dealt  with  a  fomiliar  spiriti 
and  with  wizards  "  {ibid.  ver.  6).  The  worship  of 
"  the  host  of  heaven,**  which  each  man  celebmted 
for  himself  on  the  roof  of  his  own  house,  took  the 
pbice  of  that  of  the  I^ord  God  of  Sabsoth  (2  K. 
xxiU.  12;  Is.  Ixv.  3,  11;  Zeph.  L  5;  Jer.  viii  ^ 
xix.  13,  xxxii.  29).  With  this,  however,  there  wat 
associated  the  okl  Holeeh  worship  of  the  Ammo- 
nites. The  fires  were  rekmdled  in  the  Talley  of 
Ben-Hinnom.  Tophet  was  (for  the  first  tim^ 
apparently)  built  into  a  stately  fabric  (2  K.  xn.  % 
Is.  XXX.  33,  as  compared  with  Jer.  vli.  31,  x  x.  ^ 
Ewald,  Gttch.  Jtr,  iii.  667).    Even  the  king's 
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BwtoMJ  uf  bebg  pNMDied  to  Jehsvali,  received  a 
borrible  fin-baptiflm  dedicating  tbem  to  Molech  (9 
Cbr.  zxxiiL  6),  wliife  othen  were  aotuallj  alaogh* 
teced  (£z.  zxiii.  37,  89).  The  Bud  and  Aflhtaroth 
ritual,  which  had  beeo  imported  imder  Sdomon, 
from  the  Phffioieiaxii,  was  revived  with  fteeh  splen- 
dor,  and  in  ttie  worship  of  Um  ^  Queen  c{  heaven," 
Szed  its  roots  deep  into  the  liabiti  of  the  people 
(Jer.  vil.  18).  Worae  and  more  hoiriUe  than  all, 
the  Asherah,  the  image  of  Astarte,  or  the  obsoeue 
symbol  of  a  phallic  worship  (oomp.  Abherar,  and 
Id  addition  to  the  authorities  there  cited,  Mayer, 
De  Beform,  Jotim^  etc.,  in  the  Thet,  fheoL  pkUoL 
Amstd.  1701),  was  seen  in  the  house  of  which 
Jehovah  had  said  that  He  would  then  put  His 
Name  ibr  ever  (9  K.  zzi.  7).  AH  this  was  accom- 
panied b J  the  eztremest  moral  degradation.  The 
wofshipof  those  old  Eastern  religions  has  been  well 
described  as  a  kind  of  ^sensuous  intoxication,** 
limply  sensuous,  and  therefore  associated  inevitably 
with  a  fiendish  cruelty,  leading  to  the  utter  annihi- 
lation of  the  spiritual  life  of  men  (H«gel,  PhUot, 
^  Kstorff^  L  3).  So  it  was  in  Jenwdiem  in  the 
days  of  Manasseh.  Hival  priests  (the  Chemarim 
of  Zeph.  L  4)  were  consecrated  ibr  this  hideous 
worship.  Women  dedicating  themselves  to  a  euIUu 
Uke  that  of  the  Babylonian  Mylltta,  wove  hang- 
ings for  the  Asherah,  as  they  sat  there  (Mayer,  cap. 
IL  §  i).  The  Kadeshim,  in  closest  neighborhood 
with  them,  gave  themselves  up  to  yet  darker  abomi- 
Mtions  (9  K.  ZUU.7).  The  awful  words  of  Isaiah 
(i.  10)  had  a  terrible  truth  in  them.  Thoee  to 
whom  he  spoke  were  literally  ^*  rulers  of  Sodom  and 
princes  of  Gomorrah.**  Every  fiaith  was  tolerated 
hut  the  oM  fiuth  of  Israel.  This  was  abandoned 
and  proscribed.  The  altar  of  Jehovah  was  displaoed 
(9  Chr.  zxxiii.  16).  The  very  ark  of  the  covenant 
mm  removed  from  the  sanctuary  (9  Chr.  xxzv.  8). 
Hie  saered  books  of  the  people  were  so  syitemati- 
eally  destroyed,  that  fifty  yean  later,  men  listened 
le  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah  as  a  newly 
discovered  tressure  (9  K.  zxii.  8).  It  may  wcU  be, 
aeeording  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  that  this  fknatidsm 
of  idolatry  led  Manasseh  to  older  the  name  Jeho- 
vah to  be  erased  from  all  documents  and  inscrip- 
tbns  (Patrick,  ad  loc,).  All  this  involved  also  a 
systematic  violatk>n  of  the  weekly  Sabbatic  rest 
and  the  consequent  k^  of  one  witness  against  a 
merely  animal  liiiB  (Is.  Ivi.  9,  Iviii.  13).  The  tide 
of  eorruption  carried  away  some  even  of  those  who, 
as  priests  and  prophets,  should  have  been  steadfiut 
in  resisting  it  (Zeph.  iu.  4;  Jer.  ii.96,  v.  13,  vi.  13). 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  bitter  grief  and  burning 
indignation  of  those  who  continued  fiuthfiiL  The 
fleroBst  eeal  of  Huguenots  in  France,  of  Covenanten 
in  Scotland,  against  the  badges  and  symbols  of  the 
Latin  Church,  is  perhaps  but  a  fidnt  shadow  of 
that  which  grew  to  a  white  heat  in  the  hearts  of 
the  worsliippen  of  .Jehovah.  Tliey  spoke  out  in 
words  of  corresponding  strength.  Evil  was  coming 
on  Jerusalem  which  should  make  the  eara  of  men 
to  tingle  (9  K.  zxi.  19).  The  Une  of  Samaria  and 
the  plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab  should  be  the 
loom  of  the  Holy  City.  Like  a  vessel  that  had 
ipiee  been  full  of  precious  ointment  (comp.  the 
tXX.  itkafidrrp&ify,  but  had  afterwards  become 
t>ul,  Jenualem  should  be  emptied  snd  wiped  out, 
and  exposed  to  the  winds  of  heaven  till  it  was 
tisansed  Foremost,  we  may  weU  believe,  among 
iMise  who  thus  bore  their  witness,  was  tlie  old 
irophet,  now  bent  with  the  weight  of  fourscore 
who  had  in  his  earlier  days  protested  with 
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equal  ooorage  agahist  the  crimes  of  the  Uagi 
grandfkther.  On  him  too,  according  to  the  old 
Jewish  tradition,  came  the  first  shock  of  the  perse* 
cutbn.  [Ibaiah.]  Habakkuk  may  have  shared 
his  martyidom  (Keil  on  9  K.  xzi.;  but  oomp. 
Habakkuk).  But  the  persecution  did  not  stop 
there.  It  attacked  the  whole  order  of  the  true 
prophets,  and  those  who  followed  them.  Ever^ 
day  witnessed  an  eiccution  (Joeeph.  Ant.  x.  8,  §  1) 
The  slaoghtsr  was  like  that  under  Alva  or  Charias 
IX.  (9  K.  xxi.  18).  The  martyn  who  were  fiuth* 
tal  unto  death  had  to  endure  not  torture  only,  but 
the  mocks  and  taunts  of  a  godless  generatioii  (Is. 
Ivii.  1-4).  Long  afterwards  the  remembrance  ef 
that  reign  of  terror  lingered  in  the  minds  of  mM 
as  a  guilt  for  which  nothing  oould  atone  (9  K.  v!kf, 
4).  The  persecution,  like  most  other  perseentioai 
earned  on  with  entire  singleness  of  purpose,  waa 
for  a  time  suooessful  (Jer.  ii.  80).  'Ihe  prophets 
^ipear  no  more  in  the  long  history  of  MMianseh*i 
re^  The  heart  and  the  intellect  of  the  nation 
were  crushed  out,  and  tliere  would  seem  to  have 
been  no  chroniclers  kft  to  record  this  portion  of  lit 
history. 

Re^butkm  came  soon  in  the  natural  seqnenee 
of  events.  There  are  indications  that  the  neighs 
boring  nations  —  Philistines,  Moabites,  Ammonites 
—  w1k>  had  been  tributary  under  Heeekiah,  revolted 
at  some  period  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  and 
saserted  their  independence  (Zeph.  ii.  4-15;  Jer. 
xlvii.,  xlviU.,  xlix.).  The  Babybnian  alliance  bore 
the  fruits  which  had  been  predicted.  Hesekiah  had 
been  too  hasty  in  attaching  himself  to  the  cause  of 
the  rebd-prinoe  against  Assyria.  The  rebellion  of 
Moodach-Baladan  was  crushed,  and  then  the  wrath 
of  the  Assyrian  king  fell  on  those  who  had  su|h 
ported  him.  [EaARHADDON.]  Judsea  was  agidn 
overrun  by  the  Assyrian  armies,  and  this  time  the 
invaskm  was  more  sucoessftil  than  that  of  Sen- 
nacherib. The  city  apparently  was  taken.  Ths 
king  himself  was  made  prisoner  and  carried  off  to 
Babyk>n.  There  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  be 
repented,  and  his  prayer  was  heard,  and  the  Lord 
delivered  him  (9  Cbr.  xxxiii.  19, 18;  oomp.  Manrioe. 
Pn^tU  and  King$^  p.  369). 

Two  questions  meet  us  at  this  point.  (1.)  Have 
we  satisiactory  grounds  for  believing  that  this  state- 
ment is  historically  true?  (9.)  If  we  accept  it,  to 
what  period  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  is  it  to  be 
assigned  ?  It  has  been  urged  in  regard  to  (1)  that 
the  silence  of  the  writer  of  the  books  of  Kings  is 
conclusive  against  the  trustworthiness  of  the  nam- 
tive  of  9  Chronicles.  In  the  former  there  is  no 
mentkm  made  of  captivity  or  repentance  or  return. 
The  latter,  it  has  been  said,  yields  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  pointing  a  moral,  of  making  history  appear 
more  in  harmony  with  his  own  notions  of  the 
Divine  government  than  it  actually  is.  His  anxiety 
to  deal  leniently  with  the  successon  of  David  leads 
him  to  invent  at  once  a  reformation  and  the  ca|H 
tirity  which  is  represented  as  its  oaose  (Winer, 
Rto6.  s.  V.  Manasseh;  HoeenmiiUer,  BUU.  AU€rth.L 
9,  p.  131;  Hitaig,  Begr.  d,  Kritik,  p.  130,  quoted 
by  Keil).  It  will  be  necessary,  in  dealing  with  this 
objeetk>n,  to  meet  the  skeptioal  critic  on  his  own 
ground.  To  say  that  his  reasoning  contradicts  our 
belief  in  the  inspiratk>n  of  the  hutorioal  books  d 
Scripture,  and  is  destructire  of  all  reverence  tat 
them,  would  involve  a  ptHUo  principii,  and  how- 
ever struii^y  it  may  influence  our  feelings,  we  an 
bound  to  &id  another  answer.  It  is  believed  that 
that  answer  is  no4  for  to  seek.    (1.)  Hie  sUfnee  «f 
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*  wiilflr  who  SDXDt  up  the  history  of  a  reign  of  56 
jmn  in  19  nnei  m  to  one  alleged  event  in  it  it 
■unly  a  weak  ground  for  refusing  to  acoept  that 
event  on  the  aothoritj  of  another  historian.  (8.) 
The  omission  is  in  part  eipbdned  by  the  eharKter 
of  the  narrative  of  9  K.  zzi.  The  writer  dettb- 
erately  turns  awaj  from  the  history  of  the  days  of 
shame,  and  not  Isssfrom  the  personal  biography  of 
the  king.  He  looks  on  the  reign  only  as  it  oon- 
Iributed  to  the  oormption  and  final  overthrow  of 
the  kinf^dom,  and  no  after  repentance  was  able  to 
ondo  the  mischief  that  had  been  done  at  first 
(8.)  Still  keeping  on  the  level  of  human  probabil- 
itiea,  the  eharscter  of  the  writer  of  2  Chronicles, 
obriously  a  Levite.  and  looking  at  the  fiicts  of  the 
history  from  the  Lerite  point  of  view,  wouM  lead 
him  to  attach  greater  importance  to  a  partial  rein- 
statement of  the  oM  ritual  and  to  the  cessation  of 
penecution,  and  so  to  give  them  in  proportion  a 
greater  prominence.  (4.)  There  is  one  peculiarity 
in  the  history  which  is,  in  some  measure,  of  the 
nature  of  an  undesigned  ooinddenoe,  and  so  eon- 
firms  it  The  captains  of  the  host  of  Assyria  take 
Msnssseh  to  Babyk>n.  Would  not  a  later  writer, 
hiventing  the  story,  have  made  the  Assyrian,  and 
not  the  Babylonian  capital,  the  scene  of  the  cap- 
tivity; or  if  the  ktter  were  chosen  for  the  sake  of 
hannony  with  tiM  prophecy  of  Is.  zzxiz.,  have  made 
the  king  of  Babylon  rather  than  of  Assyria  the 
captor?a  As  it  is,  the  narrative  fits  in,  with  the 
utmost  accuracy,  to  the  fiuits  of  orientsl  hkUsrj, 
The  first  attempt  of  Babylon  to  assert  its  indo- 
pendenoe  of  Nineveh  fidled.  It  was  crushed  by 
Esariiaddon  (the  first  or  second  of  that  name; 
eomp.  Ebarhaddox,  and  Ewald,  Gesck,  Itr.  iii. 
675),  and  for  a  time  the  Assyrian  king  held  his 
court  at  Babylon,  so  as  to  effect  more  completely 
the  reduction  of  the  rebellious  province.  There  is 
(5)  the  fiKt  of  agreem«it  with  tiie  intervention  of 
the  Assyrian  king  in  3  K.  ivii.  94,  just  at  the  same 
time.  Tlie  king  is  not  named  there,  but  Eira  iv. 
8,  10,  gives  AsiMppar,  and  this  is  ]m>bably  only 
another  form  of  Asardanapar,  and  this  »  Esarhad- 
don  (oomp.  EwaM,  Geseh.  iii.  676;  Tob.  i.  91  gives 
Sarchedonus).  The  importation  of  tribes  from 
Esstem  Asia  thus  becomes  part  of  the  same  policy 
u  the  attack  on  Judah.  On  the  whole,  then,  the 
ol^jection  may  well  be  dismissed  as  frivolous  and 
vexatious.  Uke  many  other  difficulties  urged  by 
the  same  school^  it  has  in  it  something  at  once 
eaptious  and  puerile.  Those  who  lay  undue  stress 
on  them  act  in  the  spirit  of  a  clever  boy  asking 
puzzling  questions,  or  a  sharp  advocate  getting  up 
a  case  against  the  eridence  on  the  other  side,  raUier 
than  in  that  of  critics  who  have  learnt  how  to 
eonstruct  a  history  and  to  value  its  materials  lightiy 
(eomp.  Keil,  Comm,  on  9  K.  xxi.).  Ewald,  a  eritic 
of  a  nobler  stamp,  whose  fault  is  imther  that  of 
bntastic  reconstruction  than  needless  skepticism 
{Oe$ch,  Itr.  iii.  678),  admits  the  ground irork  of 
truth.  Would  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  it  may  be 
•sked,  have  been  recorded  and  preserved  if  it  had 
mA  been  fulfilled?  Might  not  Manasseh^s  release 
have  been,  as  Ewald  suggests,  the  direct  consequence 
of  the  death  of  Esarhaddon  ? 
Tlie  circumstance  Just  noticed  enables  us  to  re- 

•  It  may  be  notleed  (hat  this  was  aotuaUy  done  in 
mkn  apocryphal  trndltioos  («ee  bdow). 

b  A  comparison  of  the  deseription  of  these  fortlflca- 
iioni  with  Zsph.  i.  10  gives  a  apedal  Interest  and  fores 
»  the  prophet's  weeds.    Msnssseh  had  stwngthansd 
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torn  an  approiimate  answer  to  the  other 
The  duration  of  Esarhaddon's  Babylonian  reign  is 
calenhted  as  torn  b.  c.  «80-e67;  and  Manasaeh*a 
captirity  must  therefore  have  fidkn  within  tho« 
limits.  A  Jewish  tnulitkm  (Seder  0km  Babba,e. 
94)  fixes  the  99d  year  of  his  reign  as  the  enel 
date;  and  this,  aeoovding  as  we  adopt  the  eaiBer  or 
the  hter  date  of  his  aeoesakiB,  woold  give  b.  o. 
676  or  673. 

The  period  thai  foDowed  is  dwdt  npon  by  tlie 
writer  of  9  Ohr.  as  one  of  a  great  change  far  the 
better.  The  discipline  of  exile  made  the  king  fed 
that  the  gods  whom  he  bad  eboeen  were  poworlea 
to  deliver,  and  he  turned  fai  his  heart  to  Jehovah, 
the  Gkid  of  his  fathen.  Tlw  oompessioa  or  death 
of  Esarhaddon  led  to  his  release,  and  ha  returned 
after  some  uncertain  Interval  of  time  to  Jerualem. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  his  ahseoee  lh»m  that  eity 
had  given  a  breathing-time  to  the  oppreeaed  adhe- 
rents of  the  andent  creed,  and  possiUy  had  brooghl 
into  prominence,  as  the  proviMonal  ruler  and  de- 
fender of  the  dty,  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the 
party.  If  the  propheey  of  Is.  xziL  15  received,  aa 
it  probably  did,  iU  fUfiUment  in  Shebna*s  slmiii^ 
the  captirity  of  liis  master,  there  is  nothing  extrav- 
sgant  in  the  belief  that  we  may  rsfor  to  the  same 
period  the  noble  words  which  speak  of  Eliakim  the 
son  of  Hilkiah  as  taking  the  phuje  which  Shebna 
should  leave  vacant,  and  rising  up  to  be  ^  a  father 
unto  the  inhabitants  of  Jemstdem  and  to  the  hoosa 
of  Judah,"  baring  » the  key  of  the  house  of  David 
on  his  shoulder.*' 

The  return  of  Manasseh  was  at  any  rate  fbUowed 
by  a  new  poKcy.  The  old  faith  of  Israel  was  ne 
longer  penecutod.  Foreign  idolatries  were  no  longer 
thrast,  in  all  their  fbuhieia,  into  the  Saoetoaiy  itaeil 
Hie  altar  of  the  Lord  was  again  restored,  and  peaee- 
ofierings  and  thank-ofierings  sacrificed  to  Jehovah 
(9  Chr.  xxxiit.  15, 16).  But  beyond  this  the  refer- 
mation  did  not  ga  The  ark  was  not  restoi^ 
to  its  phMW.  The  book  of  the  Uw  of  Jehovah 
remained  hi  its  concealment  Satisfied  with  the 
feeling  that  they  were  no  longer  worshipping  the 
gods  of  other  nations  by  name,  they  went  on  with 
a  mode  of  wonhip  essentially  idolatrous.  **'Ih^ 
people  did  sacrifice  still  in  the  high  plaees,  but  te 
Jehovah  tiieir  (Sod  only*'  (ibitL  ver.  17). 

Tlie  other  facts  known  of  Manasseh*s  reign  eon* 
nect  themselves  with  the  state  of  the  world  roond 
him.  The  Assyrian  monarchy  was  totteiing  to  its 
faU,  and  the  king  of  Judah  seems  to  have  &qght 
that  it  was  still  possible  for  him  to  rule  as  the  head 
of  a  strong  and  independent  kingdom.  If  he  had 
to  content  himself  with  a  smaller  territory,  he  might 
yet  guard  its  capital  against  attack,  by  a  new  wall 
defending  what  had  bran  before  its  weak  side,  **to 
the  entering  in  of  the  fish>gate,**  and  completing 
the  tower  of  Ophel,^  which  had  been  begun,  with 
a  like  porpoee,  by  Jotham  (9  Cfhr.  xxvii.  8).  Nor 
were  the  preparations  for  defense  limited  to  Jen»- 
salem.  "  He  put  captains  of  war  in  aB  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judah."  There  was,  it  must  be  remen»> 
bered,  a  special  reason  far  this  attitude,  over  an/ 
abore  that  afiforded  by  the  ooodition  of  Assvria. 
Eiffpt  had  emerged  flrom  the  diaoe  of  the  Dodeo> 
arehy  and  the  Ethiopian  intraders,  and  was  becomt 


the  dty  where  it  wm  sMSt  open  to  atlaek. 
points  to  ttie  dafanses,  and  sijs  that  ttisiy 
nothing.    It  Is  usskss  te  trast  In  ttaeas ;  ** 
be  the  noise  of  a  my  ftom  th*JUtgm§*^ 
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itooQg  and  aggmnve  under  P^iunmitieliiii.  Poah- 
IqK  Ilk  annf  northwmrdi,  ha  attaekad  the  Philia- 
tinea;  and  the  tweniy-nina  jeara*  alega  of  Aiotua 
amat  have  fiUkn  whottj  or  in  part  within  the  reign 
of  Manawah  So  fiir  hia  progreaa  noald  not  be 
onaeeeptable.  It  would  be  pinaant  to  see  tha  old 
hereditary  aoemiea  of  larael,  who  had  bitel j  grown 
Inaolent  and  defiant,  meet  with  their  maaten. 
About  thia  time,  aeoordinglj,  we  find  the  thought 
of  an  Egyptian  alliance  again  beginning  to  gain 
fitmr.  Ilw  prophete,  and  thoae  who  were  guided 
by  them,  dreaded  thia  more  than  anything,  and 
■niered  their  proteat  againat  it  Not  the  kia, 
however,  fhrn  thia  time  forth,  did  it  eontinne  to 
be  the  favorite  idea  whieh  took  poaaaaakm  of  the 
minda  of  the  by-party  of  the  prinoea  of  Judah. 
The  veiy  name  of  Manaaaeh'a  aoD,  Amon,  baie^  ad- 
mitting A  poaaible  Hebrew  explanation,  but  identi- 
eal  in  form  and  aoond  with  that  of  the  great  aun-god 
of  Egypt  (10  Ewald,  Get^  iii.  665),  ia  probably  an 
faidieatiott  of  the  gladneaa  with  whieh  the  aUianoe 
of  Paammitichtta  waa  weleomed.  Aa  one  of  ita 
ooDaeqneneea,  it  involved  probably  the  supply  of 
troopa  ftom  Judah  to  serve  in  the  armiea  of  the 
Egyptian  Idng.  Without  adopting  Ewald's  hy- 
pothesis that  thia  is  refomd  to  in  Deut  zxviiL  68, 
it  ia  yet  likely  enough  in  itself,  and  Jer.  U.  14-16 
Bsems  to  allude  to  aome  aneh  atata  of  things.  In 
Eetum  for  this,  Manaaieb,  we.may  believe,  vscehed 
the  help  of  the  ohariota  and  hones  for  which  E^jpt 
waa  alwaya  fomous  (Is.  zxzi.  1).  (C^omp.  Aristeaa, 
I^hmL  ad  Pkilocr.  in  Havereamp's  Jof^iia,  IL  p. 
LOi).«  If  thia  was  the  cfoae  of  Maoasaeh's  reign, 
we  can  well  understand  how  to  the  writer  of  the 
books  of  Kings  it  would  seem  hardly  better  than 
the  beginning,  leaving  the  rootrovil  uncured,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  worn  evila  than  itaelf.  We  oan 
understand  how  it  was  that  on  bis  death  he  waa 
buried  aa  Ahaa  had  been,  not  with  the  burial  of 
a  king,  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  house  of  David, 
tat  in  the  garden  of  Uasa  (3  K.  xzL  96),  and 
ihat,  long  afterwards,  in  spite  of  his  repentance, 
Jbe  Jews  held  hia  name  in  abhonrenoe,  aa  one 
tt  the  three  kii^  (the  other  two  are  Jeroboam 
and  Ahab)  who  had  no  part  in  eternal  lifo  (5'm- 
kedr.  ch.  zi.  1,  quoted  by  Patrick  on  S  Ghr.  zzziU. 
13). 

And  the  evil  waa  irreparable.  Hie  habita  of  a 
nnsiious  and  debased  worship  bad  eaten  into  the 
Ufo  of  the  people;  and  though  they  might  be 
IBpfeased  for  a  time  by  force,  aa  in  the  reformation 
<  Joaiah,  they  bunt  out  again,  when  the  presaura 
waa  removed,  with  fireah  vioknoe,  and  rendered  even 
the  seal  of  the  best  of  the  Jewish  kings  fruitfiil 
chiefly  in  hypocriay  and  unreality. 

The  intellectual  Ufo  of  the  people  suflbed  in  the 
same  degree.  The  poaecutwn  cut  off  all  who, 
'  in  the  achocia  of  the  propheta,  were  the 
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•  Ibe  paNHgB  faforied  to  occnn  in  tb»  openiof  pei»- 
giaphs  of  tha  laUer  of  the  Pwodo-AriitMa.  Ha  la 
■paitking  of  the  Urge  nombar  of  Jewi  (100,000)  who 
had  been  brought  ioto  Bgypt  by  Ptolemy,  the  ion  of 
Vagus.  «  Thay ,  however,"  he  Mya,  w  were  not  the  only 
fewa  there.  Otheia,  thoogh  not  lo  many  had  oome 
m  with  the  FeniaD.  Befove  that,troope  had  been  aent, 
1^  vlibiie  of  a  tmty  of  alliaaoe,  to  help  Paammitichiia 
Bgaloat  the  Bthlopiana.'*  The  dlraot  authority  of  thia 
niter  la.  of  eowae,  not  vary  great;  but  the  4lieenoe 
ef  any  mollva  for  tha  inventioo  of  aoch  a  foct  maker  tt 
pnhafc'«  thet  be  waa  ibllowlng  eome  hiatorical  ceeonla. 
•mi,  tt  should  be  maotlonad,  claims  the  credit  of 
tha  tot  to  dlirr««r  the  baariog  of  this 


thinkers  and  teachers  of  the  people.  The  reign  of 
ManMsnh  witneased  the  doae  of  the  work  of  laaiah 
and  Habakkuk  at  ita  beginning,  and  the  youth  of 
Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah  at  ita  conclusion,  but  no 
prophetic  writinga  iUumine  that  dreary  half  cen- 
tury of  debeaement^  Hie  moat  foariul  symptom 
of  all,  when  a  prophet's  voice  was  again  heard 
during  the  minority  of  Joaiah,  was  the  atheiaaa 
which,  then  aa  in  other  agea,  followed  on  the  con> 
fiiacd  adoption  of  a  confluent  polytheism  (Zeph.  L 
19).  It  is  surely  a  stnined,  ahnoat  a  fiintastJe 
hypothesis,  to  asdgn  (aa  Ewald  doea)  to  such  a 
period  two  such  noble  works  aa  Deuteronomy  and 
the  Book  of  Job.  Kor  waa  this  dying-out  of  • 
true  foith  the  only  eviL  Tlie  syatematio  perseca- 
tion  of  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  arffuatonred  tht 
people  to  the  hotrars  of  a  religious  war;  and  whai 
they  in  their  turn  gained  the  aacendency,  they  uaed 
the  opportunity  wi^  a  fiercer  sternness  than  had 
been  Imown  bdfora.  Jeiioahaphat  and  Heseklah  in 
their  reforma  had  been  content  with  reatoring  the 
true  worship  and  deatroying  the  instruments  of  the 
ftlse.  In  that  of  Joaiah,  the  destructbn  eztenda 
to  the  priests  of  the  high  phoes,  whom  he  sacriflcei 
on  thebr  own  altars  (S  K.  zziii.  20). 

But  little  is  added  by  later  tradition  totheO.  T. 
narrative  of  Manaaaeh's  reign.  The  prayer  that 
bears  his  name  among  the  apocryphal  books  can 
hardly,  m  the  absence  of  any  Hebrew  original,  be 
oonaidered  as  identical  with  that  referred  to  in  i 
Chr.  zxxiii.,  and  is  probably  rather  the  result  of  an 
attempt  to  work  out  the  hint  there  supplied  than 
the  reproduction  of  an  older  document  There  are 
reaaona,  however,  for  believing  that  there  existed 
at  some  time  or  oUier,  a  ftiUer  hiatory,  mors  or  less 
legendary,  of  Hanaaaeh  and  hia  converuon,  from 
which  the  prayer  may  possibly  have  been  an  txeerpi 
preaenred  for  devotk)nai  purpoees  (it  appears  for  the 
firat  time  in  the  Apoetolical  CoDatitutiona)  when 
the  rest  waa  rejected  as  worthless.  Scattered  hers 
and  there,  we  find  the  di^'ecta  mtmbra  of  such  a 
work.  Among  the  oflenses  of  Bfanasseh,  the  most 
prominent  is,  that  he  pboes  in  the  sanctuary  aa 
6ytt\fia  r€TpaMp6amwop  of  Zeua  (Suidaa,  f.  9, 
MonM-o^ft  GSeorg.  Synoellua,  Chronograph*  L 
404).  1^  charge  on  which  he  oondemna  laaiah 
to  death  is  that  of  bbsphemy,  the  words,  ^  I  saw 
the  Ijord  *'  (Is.  vi.  1)  being  treated  aa  a  presumpta- 
ous  boast  at  variance  with  Ex.  xxxiii.  20  (Nic.  da 
Lyra,  from  a  Jewish  treatise:  Jebamoth,  quoted  by 
Amama,  in  CriL  Saeri  on  2  K.  xxi.).  Isaiah  ia 
miraculously  rescued.  A  cedar  opena  to  receifu 
him.  Then  comes  the  order  that  the  cedar  ahould 
be  sawn  through  (ibid.).  That  which  made  thia 
sin  the  greater  waa,  that  the  Ung'a  mother,  Hepk- 
sibah,  was  the  daughter  of  Isaiah.  When  IfaiMa 
seh  waa  taken  captive  by  Merodach  and  takea  to 
Babybn  (Suidaa),  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and 


fhot  on  the  liiatory  of  Manaaaeh^  reign, 
indicatloo  that  Sthiopla  waa  looked  on,  about  this 
time,  aa  among  the  enemiea  of  Judah,  may  be  found 
In  Zeph.  ii.  12,  while  in  Zeph.  Ui.  10  we  have  a  clear 
statement  of  the  foot  that  a  great  multitude  of  tha 
people  had  found  their  way  to  that  remote  country. 
Tha  atory  told  by  Herodotoa  of  the  revolt  of  the  An%^ 
moU  (U.  80)  indioatev  the  naoaadty  which  led  l*aanuB^' 
tichna  to  gather  maroeDaiy  troopa  fmm  all  quaitaiB  foe 
deflteae  of  that  fWiotlar  of  hta  kingdorv 

b  There  la  a  poaaibla  exception  to  thia  la  tiia  nilat 
enoe  of  a  prophet  Hoaal  (the  Ynlg.  rendering,  whaae 
the  LXX.  baa  tmt  t^rmr,  and  the  A.  Y.  "the  aaasa*' 
(2  Chr.  xxxiii.  19);  but  nothing  alaa  ta  known  of  btaa 
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Ibd  diily  with  a  ateniy  aUowanoe  of  binui4M«iid  and 
wmter  mixed  with  viocgur.  Than  oanw  hit  oon- 
damnation.  H«  was  anoaaed  in  a  bnaen  image 
(the  detcriptioD  aoggeati  a  poniahmeot  lilce  that 
of  the  buli  of  PeriUoa),  but  ha  lepented  and  pra^, 
and  the  image  cbve  aaunder,  and  Iw  eeoaped  (Suidaa 
%Dd  Georg.  Sjnoellua).  Then  he  letumed  to  Jem- 
adem  and  lived  righteoualj  and  Juatlj. 

S.  H.  P. 

2.  (MoMunrJ);  [Vat  MoMurny:]  Mamute.) 
One  of  the  deioendanta  of  Pahath>Moab,  who  in 
the  days  of  Ecra  had  married  a  loragn  wife  (Ear. 
s  aO).    In  1  Sadr.  iz.  81  he  is  called  Majtab- 
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3.  One  of  the  taymen,  of  the  flunily  of  Haahnm, 
who  pot  away  hb  foreign  wiib  at  Em's  command 
(Ear-  z.  aa).  He  is  called  MANASsBa  hi  1  Kadr. 
Ix.8d. 

4.  {[MamuroHi  Alex.  MorMW^:]  Moyte$.) 
In  the  Hebrew  text  of  Jndg.  zyiii.  80,  the  name 
cf  the  priest  of  the  graven  image  of  the  Danites  is 
given  as  **  Jonathan,  the  son  Of  Gershom,  the  son 

of  Manasseh  ";  the  hot  word  bebg  written  ntZ7^y 

and  a  Masoretio  note  calling  attention  to  the  **  mm 
suspended."  *<Tbe  fiOe  of  this  saperposititions 
letter,"  says  Kennicott  (Din.  ii.  63),  ^  has  been 
very  various,  sometimes  pboed  over  the  word,  some- 
times suspended  liaif  way,  and  sometimes  un^ormly 
inserted."  Jarchi*s  note  upon  the  passage  is  as 
follows:  "  On  account  of  the  honor  of  Moees  he 
wrote  Nun  to  change  the  name;  and  it  is  written 
suspended  to  signify  that  it  was  not  Manasseh  but 
Moses."  The  LXX.,  Peshito-Syriac,  and  Chaldoe 
all  read  **  Manasseh,"  but  the  Vulgate  retains  the 
original  and  undoubtedly  the  true  reading,  i/oytes. 

Three  of  Da  Rossi's  MSS.  had  orighially  HOTQ, 
«<  Moees; "  and  this  was  also  the  reading  **  of  three 
Greek  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  St.  Germain  at  Paris, 
of  one  in  the  Library  of  the  Carmelites  of  the  same 
place,  of  a  Greek  MS.,  No.  331,  in  the  Vatican, 
and  of  a  MS.  of  the  Octateuch  in  University  Col- 
lege library,  Oxford  "  (Burrington,  Geneahffie*^  i. 
86).  A  passage  in  Theodoret  is  either  an  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  two  readings,  or  indicates  that  in 
some  copies  at  least  of  the  Greek  they  must  have 
coexisted.  He  quotes  the  dause  in  question  in  this 
form,  *Ifl0i^ay  .  .  .  vlht  Mcu^cmtc^  vlov  Vi^ptriLfi 
vtov  Mwni\  and  this  apparently  gave  rise  to  the 
assertion  of  HiUer  {Arcanum  Keri  et  Ktthib,  p. 
187,  quoted  by  Rosenmiiller  on  Judg.  xviii.  30), 
that  the  ^  Nun  suspended "  denotes  that  the 
previous  word  is  transposed.  He  accordingly  pro- 
poses to  raad  ntt7-i2  p  ntt72D  p  ^rayn> : 

out  although  his  Judgmsnt  on  the  point  is  accepted 
as  ftnal  by  Rosenmiiller,  it  has  not  the  smsJlest 
authority.  Kennicott  attributes  the  presence  of  the 
Nun  to  the  corruption  of  MSS.  by  Jewish  tian- 
seribers.  With  regard  to  the  chronological  dlf- 
feulty  of  accounting  for  the  presence  of  a  grandson 
tf  Moees  at  an  apparently  kte  period,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  last  five  chapters  of 
Judges  refer  to  earlier  events  than  those  after  which 
Ibey  are  placed.  In  zz.  28  Phinehas  the  son  of 
Eleazar,  and  therefore  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  is 
said  to  have  stood  before  tiie  ark,  and  there  is 
therefore  no  difficulty  In  supposing  that  a  grandson 


a  Bwald  (Oe$eh.  Ul.  679)  U  IneUned  to  think  that 
tte  Qnek  vaaj  have  bam  bassd  on  the  Eebrew.  Then 


of  Moaes  migfat  be  alive  at  the  same  time,  ^AUk 
was  not  long  after  the  death  of  Joehna.  JoaephM 
phices  the  episode  of  the  Beqjamites  before  that  el 
tJie  Gadites,  and  introduces  them  both  before  tin 
iavaaon  of  Chushanriahathaim  and  the  deliwancs 
of  Israel  by  Othniel,  narrated  in  Jodg.  ill.  {AmL  w. 
8,  §  8-v.  3,  $  1:  see  also  Kennioott'i  /XssertalMM^ 
ti.  61-67;  DitaerL  Gener.  p.  10).  It  may  be  as 
well  to  mention  a  tradition  reootded  by  R.  David 
Kimchi,  that  in  the  genealogy  of  Jonathan,  Manaa* 
seb  is  written  for  Moses  beeause  ha  did  the  dead 
of  Manasseh,  tlie  idoUtnws  king  of  Jvdah.  A  ncte 
ftom  the  margin  of  a  Hebrew  MS.  quoted  b}  Kan- 
nieott  (i)MS.  6'eii.  p.  10)  is  as  folknra:  '«He  m 
called  by  the  name  of  Msnasseh  the  son  of  Herelrihh, 
for  he  also  made  the  graven  image  m  the  Teupk." 
It  must  be  oonfosnod  that  the  point  of  this  is  nal 
very  apparent  W.  A.  W. 

MANAB^BH  (MoMunr^t;  [Vat  naima^i) 
Manaue§),  L  MAXAsaBH  i,  of  the  sons  of 
Haahnm  (1  Eadr.  Iz.  88;  eomp.  Ear.  z.  39). 

2.  Mavabbbh,  king  of  Judah  (Matt  L  10),  to 
whom  the  apocryphal  prajfsr  is  attributed. 

3.  MAMAaaER,  the  son  of  Joseph  (Rer.  viL  6). 

4.  A  wealthy  inhabitant  of  Bethnlia,  and  hue- 
band  of  Judith,  aeeording  to  the  legend.  He  waa 
smitten  with  a  sonstroke  whilo  soperintendlng  the 
laborers  in  his  fielda,  leaving  Judith  a  widow  with 
great  possessions  (Jud.  viii.  8,  7,  z.  3,  zvi.  82,  88, 
84),  and  wm  bnried  between  Dothan  and  Baal- 
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{wpoctvxh  Meu^cMTO^).  1.  The  repentance  and 
restoration  of  Manasseh  (2  Chr.  zzziii.  18  C) 
furnished  the  subject  of  many  legendary  storiea 
(Fabric.  Cdd.  Apoer.  F.  T,  I  1101  f.).  ««H» 
prayer  unto  his  God  '*  was  stall  preserved  <*  in  the 
book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  *^  when  the  dironiclea 
were  compiled  (8  Chr.  zzxiii.  18),  and,  after  thia 
record  was  lost,  the  sul^jeet  was  likely  to  attract 
the  notice  of  hiter  writers.*  «  The  Prayer  of  Man- 
asseh," which  is  found  in  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX., 
is  the  work  of  one  who  has  endeavored  to  ezpcess, 
not  without  true  feeling,  the  thoughts  of  the  re- 
pentant king.  It  opens  with  a  description  of  the 
nugesty  of  God  (1-6),  wliich  passes  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  mercy  in  granting  repentance  to  sinncn 
(6-8,  ifioi  r^  hfiaormX^)'  Then  foDows  a  per- 
sonal confession  and  sop^cation  to  (>od  as  **  the 
(xod  of  them  that  repent,*'  <*  hymned  by  all  the 
powers  of  heaven,"  to  whom  bdongs  '^  glory  for 
ever  '*  (9-16,  erov  ieru^  ^  8^(a  clr  rohs  a/«»9«t). 
'*  And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  Manasses  and 
pitied  him,**  the  legend  continuea,  *<  and  there  came 
around  him  a  flame  of  fire,  and  all  the  irons  about 
him  (r&  rcpl  oibrhp  riSiipa)  were  mdted,  and  the 
Lord  deUvered  him  out  of  his  affliction**  (ComL 
ApotL  ii.  98;  comp.  Jul.  Afrie.  ap.  Routh,  tUL 
Sae,  tt.  888). 

8.  The  Greek  tezt  is  nndoabtedly  original,  and 
not  a  mere  translation  from  the  Hebrew;  and  ew 
within  the  small  space  of  fifteen  verses  some  peen- 
liarities  are  found  (Affrcirrof ,  ncAiyccr  yerv  mp' 
8(afi  inpofryl(9Uf  rhp  BviUvf  riBt^Bui  furdtrota^ 
ript)'  The  writer  waa  vreQ  aegnainted  with  the 
LXX.  (t&  neT^ferttTa  r^t  vqs,  t^  vX%09t  rirf 
y^irronfr^t  ewut  vfiira  4l  9li^afus  ri»  odpevwr) 
but  beyond  thia  there  la  nothing  to  detamine  thi 
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jato  at  which  ha  lived.  Tha  alliuioD  to  t!ia 
patriarefaa  (ver.  8,  S/iraioi;  ver.  1,  r^  ffw4pf»a  omrmv 
rh  ^HMOp)  appears  to  fix  the  authonhip  oa  a  Jew; 
bat  the  dear  teaching  on  repentance  points  to  a 
time  certainly  not  long  before  the  ClirietiaD  era. 
Then  is  no  indication  of  the  place  at  which  the 
Prayer  was  written. 

3.  The  earliest  refiBrenee  to  the  I^yer  is  con- 
tained in  a  ihigment  of  Julius  Africacns  (dr.  221 
A.  D.)t  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  words 
in  their  original  form  dearly  referred  to  the  present 
eompoution  (Jul.  Airic.  /r.  40).  It  is,  however, 
given  at  len(^  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(ii.  22),  in  which  it  is  followed  by  a  narrative  of 
the  same  apocryphal  fiuts  (§  1)  as  are  quoted  from 
AlHcanus.  The  Prayer  is  found  in  the  Aleiandrine 
MS.  in  the  collection  of  hymns  and  metrical  prayers 
which  is  appended  to  the  Ptolter — a  podtion  which 
it  generally  occupies;  but  in  the  three  Ijniin  MSS. 
used  by  Sabatier  it  is  pbhced  at  the  end  of  2  Chr. 
(Sabat.  BibL  Lai.  iii.  1038). 

4.  The  Prayer  was  never  distinctly  recognised 
as  a  canonical  writing,  though  it  was  induded  in 
many  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  and  of  the  Latin  version, 
and  has  been  deservedly  retained  among  the  apoc- 
rypha in  A.  V.  and  by  Luther.  The  Latin  trans- 
lation which  occurs  in  Vulgate  MSS.  is  not  by  the 
hand  of  Jerome,  and  hss  some  remarkable  phrases 
(tntuUeniabitU,  impoi'tnlfiiu  iiiyvw6ffraT0t\  omni$ 
virttu  ecdorum) ;  but  there  is  no  sufBdent  internal 
evidence  to  show  whether  it  is  earlier  or  later  tlian 
his  time.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  ha^-e  been 
used  by  any  Latin  writer  of  the  first  four  centuries, 
and  was  not  known  to  Vi<^r  Tunonensis  in  the 
6th  (Ambrosius,  ir.  088,  ed.  Migne). 

6.  The  Commentary  of  Fritssdie  {Extg.  Htmdb. 
1861)  contains  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Prayer,  which  is,  indeed,  in  little 
need  of  explanation.  The  Alexandrine  text  seems 
U>  have  been  interpolated  in  some  places,  while  it 
slso  omits  a  whole  daose;  but  at  present  the  m»> 
terials  for  settling  a  satisfactory  text  have  not  been 
soUected.  B.  F.  W. 

BfAKAS'SITES,  THE  01^^39^,  t.  e. '« tiie 
Manasdte":  6  fHwoffffri  [or  -tnii\  Alex,  in  Deat. 
and  Jndg.  MoJ'rae'o^  or  -<n)f:]  Maiuuu)^  that 
Is,  the  members  of  the  tribe  of  Blanasseh.  The 
word  occurs  but  thrice  in  the  A.  V.  namdy,  Deut. 
iv.  43;  Judg.  xii.  4;  and  2  K.  x.  33.  In  the  first 
and  \uX  of  tiiese  the  original  is  as  given  above,  but 
in  the  other  it  is  "  Mauasseh  "  —  **  Fugitives  of 
Ephraim  are  you,  Gilead;  in  the  midst  of  Ephraim, 
in  the  midst  of  Manasseh.**  It  may  be  well  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  the  point 
of  the  ^'erse  following  that  just  quotied  is  lost  in  the 
A.  v.,  from  the  word  which  in  ver.  4  is  rightiy 
iMidered  "  fugitive  **  being  there  given  as  ^  those 
which  were  escaped."  Ver.  5  would  more  accu- 
ratdy  be,  "  And  Gilead  sdzed  the  fords  of  the 
Jordan-of-Ephraim ;  and  it  was  so  that  when  fugi- 
tives of  Ephraim  said,  *  I  wiU  go  over,*  the  men  of 
Gilead  said  to  him,  *  Art  thou  an  Ephraimite? '  " 
—  the  point  bdng  that  the  taunt  of  the  Ephraimites 
*as  tunied  against  tbemsdves.  G. 

«  Vurlons  etymolcgl««  have  been  proposed  for  Xh^ 
wsei;  tiie  most  pfobable  is  that  it  comes  from  the 

soct  Tl^,  *•  t»  love,»»  whencs  T^tf ^    t  iof».<» 

»  Q7^^1D«    This  plant,  seeerdlng  toAbolftdl^  cor- 
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MAN  DRAKES  (D^K^nV  duddim:  ^i,A« 
fuuf9payopwi^,  ol  fuofipoyipaii  mandmgorcB).  "  Tt 
were  a  wearisome  and  superfluous  task,"  says  Oed- 
mann  ( Vemiisch,  SammL  L  v.  05),  "■  to  quote  and 
pass  judgment  on  the  multitude  of  authors  who 
have  written  about  dudaim :  '*  but  the  reader  who 
cares  to  know  the  literature  of  the  subject  will  find 
a  k>ng  list  of  authorities  in  Celsius  (ffierob,  i.  1  flEl) 
and   in   Rudbeck    (Oe  Duddbn  Bubenu,   Upsa], 
1733).  See  also  Winer  (BiU,  RwUoUrt  *«  Alzaun  **). 
The  dudSLim  (the  word  occurs  only  in  the  pltmil 
number)  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxx.  14,  15, 16, 
and  in  Cant.  vii.  13.     From  the  former  passage  we 
learn  that  they  were  found  in  the  fields  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, where  «racob  and  his  wives  were  at  one  time 
living,  and  that  the  fruit  (/iijAa  >iay8pa7ooi»y« 
LXX.)  vras  gathered    **  in  the   days  of  wheat- 
harvest,**  i.  e.  in  May.    There  is  evidentiy  also  an 
alludon  to  the  supposed  properties  of  this  plant  to 
promote  conception,  hence  Kachd's  desire  of  ob- 
taining the  fruit,  for  as  yet  she  had  not  bontf 
children.     In  Cant  vii.  13  it  is  said,  *'  the  dudMm 
give  a  smeil,  and  at  our  gates  are  all  manner  of 
pleasant  fruits  "  —  from  this  passage  we  learn  that 
the  plant  in  question  was  strong-scented,  and  that 
it  grew  in  Pdestine.     Various  attempts  have  beso 
mi^  to  identify  the  dwi&im,    Rudbeck  the  younger 
—  the  same  who  maintained  that  the  quails  which 
fed  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  were  **  flying 
fish,*'  and  who,  as  Oedmann  has  truly  remarked, 
seems  to  have  a  special  gift  for  demonstrating 
anything  he  pleases  —  supposed  the  dvdMmmttt 
«*  bramble-berries  **  {Bulnt§  cnsiiM,  linn.),  a  theory 
which  deserves  no  serious  consideration.     Cddus, 
who  supposes  that  a  kind  of  Rhamnus  ia  meant,  is 
far  from  satisfactory  in  his  oondudone;  he  identi- 
fies the  dudAkm  inth  what  he  eaOs  Latm  Qrenatoo, 
the  Sidra  of  Arabic  anthon.    This  apptttrs  to  be 
the  fotus  of  the  andenta,  iSxyphtu  ioim.    See 
Shaw*s  Ti-aveU,  I  263,  and  Sprengd,  Biit,  Bei 

6  o 

herb,  i.  251;  Freytag,  Ar.  Lex.  s.  t.  \(\mh 

Cddus's  argument  is  hasad  entirdy  upon  the  aa* 
thority  of  a  certain  Rabbi  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex.  TtUm. 
p.  1202),  who  asserts  the  dudMm  to  be  the  fruit  of 
the  mayiik  (the  fotus?);*  but  the  authority  of  a 
single  Rabbi  is  of  little  wdght  against  the  almost 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  andent  verdous.  With 
still  less  reason  have  CasteU  {Lex.  Htpt.  p.  2052) 
and  Ludolf  {HiU.  ^ik.  i.  c.  8),  and  a  few  others, 
advanced  a  claim  for  the  Mftea  jmradmaoii^  the 
banana,  to  denote  the  dmUAm,  Faber,  following 
Ant.  Deudng  {OUeert.  de  Dndaim),  thought  the 
duddim  were  small  sweeteoented  melons  ( CueumU 
dudmm)^  wfateh  grow  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persiai 
known  by  the  Persians  as  dittenUn^eh^  a  word 
which  means  **fl«granoe  in  the  hand;**  and 
Sprengd  {Hiai.  i.  17)  appears  to  have  entertdned 
a  similar  belief.  This  theory  is  certaudy  more 
phuisible  than  many  others  that  have  been  adduced^ 
but  it  is  unsupported  except  hy  the  Persian  verdon 
in  Genesis.  Various  other  coi\{eetures  have  fimn 
time  to  time  been  made,  as  that  the  duddim  are 
u  lilies,**  or  M  dtrooB,**  or  «« baskeU  of  figs  **  —  all 
n^te  theories. 


NS|.onds  with  the  AiaUo  (  umJUOi  which,  heifs^ 
Sprengd  idsntiflss  with  Zizyphu*  Foh 


MAKDRAKBR 


I  Iba  ciudnka 
(Jlrifa  mamlnigoiii)  to  bt  tb»  plMit  dcnotal  bj 
Uie  Hebnw  wnnl.  Tbs  I.XX.,  tbe  Vulg.,  IL*  S}- 
riu,  tad  tbe  Anblc  nnlom,  tbs  Tusumi,  tin  tdoM 
Inniad  of  tli«  Habbii,  and  miui;  Uter  eomiHolk- 
ton,  *re  in  hror  of  ttM  tnuitbilioD  of  tba  A.  V, 
Tfa«  wgunteat*  vbicb  OUiu  bu  iddium)  igiinit 
the  lundnikB  b«jng  th*  dwU!m  biva  been  tuoit 
tbl;  uimnd  b;  MiehMlU  (tea  Siyfi.  otf  Lex.  Htb. 
So.  4B1).  It  la  ikU  knoiTD  tiiU  the  mandnka  la 
ftr  (rcxD  odorilivoiia,  tha  wboka  pluit  balDg,  In 
Eurapaan  olinution  ai  all  areata,  to?  fetid;  on 
tUa  aeeouot  Celaiua  objected  to  lla  bdiig  tba 
liidStm,  which  he  wppoaed  wm  laJd  In  the  Csnti- 
cka  to  he  In^nnL  Michaelii  hM  iboxn  that 
Bothing  of  the  Idod  la  aoertad  in  Scripture!  the 
imUbn  "glre  IbnJi  so  odor,"  which,  however,  tsmj 
b*  OM  tf  DO  ftagiant  oatim;  th*   InviUlioa  to 


ber  of  Mithoritiea  to  ibov  that  tbe  u 

priced  bf  tba  Araba  lor  their  oia,  mtk^  the  M- 

lowii^  joat  nanark:  <  ■■  ■    ■  ..   .  ^  . 


ing  . .  .  .  IIh  InUnkatiDS  qualitica  of  the  ■ 
dnka,  &r  bnn  leaaaning  it*  nina,  vowld  maa 
add  to  It,  be  vrsj  one  knowi  with  what  reUik  tba 
Orientala  Dae  al]  Ud'      ' 


The  Anblc  mtkn  of  Sudiaa  baa  btfmJi^  •■ 
mandragon ;  tn  Onkeka  ynimcABi,  and  in  BjTki 
wAmcA '  expnaa  tha  Habivw  dw^liin .-  now  ■« 
tun  from  Hariti  {Tnte.  iii.  lU,  ed.  Lend.  ITM), 
that  a  word  liniibir  to  ttiii  lut  «m  applied  bj  tha 
Araba  to  the  mandrake  —  be  aaja.  "  the  Araba  all 
It  joArailat."  '  CelaiD*  aaaerU  that  tha  mandralM 
hM  oot  the  [iTopert;  whiob  baa  beat,  attributed  to 
U:  it  ia,  bowerer,  a  matter  <K  commoo  belief  is 
the  Eaat  that  thla  (Jatit  haa  the  power  Is  aid  is 
the  procnation  of  oflkpring.  Sehola,  UaaDdnl, 
Maritl,  all  allude  ts  it;  oooipan  alao  Dioacoridei, 
Ir.  78,  Sfmigel'i  Annotatioua;  and  Tbeophnatoai 
Ilitl.  PUinL  ii.  S,  {  1.  Venua  WM  called  Voa- 
dyngoriliM  by  the  aneieiit  Greeki  (Htajeh.  i;  «.)> 
and  the  fruit  of  the  plant  wia  tanned  "  appki  c( 

That  the  fhiit  waa  (It  to  he  gathered  at  tbe  (jma 
of  wheat-barrett  ia  dear  ftom  the  teatimofij  ef 
aaisal  traTeikn.  Schuli  finnd  maDdnke-applM 
on  tba  Ifith  of  Ma;.     Haaaelqtilit  nv  tbem  at 

Nuarctb  aarl;  in  Ha;.    HaByi:  "Ihadnottl 


At  ubdond  to  go  Ibrih  bto  the  Sdd  "  ia  hiU  of 
fe«M  if  WB  BUppoaa  tbe  ibdiUni  ("kire  pknta") 
In  denote  tbe  mandnka.'  Again,  tbe  odor  or 
BaTDT  of  planta  ia  after  all  a  matter  of  opiiilon, 
fcr  Scbuli  [Liitiaig.  dti  HBehiUn,  t.  197].  who 
found  mandrakea  on  Haunt  Tabor,  aji  of  then, 
"the;  have  a  dellgbtAil  amall,  and  tbe  tatte  ia 
aqnail  J  aiineaMe,  Ibougta  wl  Id  entyaii^."  HatitI 
(I'mc.  iii.  116)  Ibaiid  od  tba  I(b  of  Uaj,  near  tbe 
bamlet  of  St.  John  hi  Uonnt  Jnda,"  maodnika 


^lajli 


lafhiltM 


a  •thlah 


>j  G,  O.  8.]  hangii^  ripa  on  tlie  al 
\kj  witlierad  on  tba  eronnd  "  —  ba  oaqjei 
Hmt  ace  Raciiel'a  dmlOnt.  Dr.  Tbomaoo  (7%a 
Latui  mid  die  Buok,  p.  CTT)  found  maodrakaa  ii|n 
on  the  kiwer  rangea  of  Lebanon  and  Usmoa  to- 
varda  the  end  of  ApriL 

From  a  certain  rude  natmblaiica  of  old  Knta  of 


luf^or,  and  Cohimella  (10,  19)  « 

■tnoga  rapfratitiooa  notiooa  hare  ari 

It     J<aepbua  {B.  J.  rtl.  S,  {  S)  eridenUj  ai 

to  one  <k  Ibeaa  auperatitlona,  though  he  ealla  tba 

plant  bamv.     In  a  Vienna  US.  of  Dkaccnda  ia 

a  curiona  drawing  which  trpmenta  Eunaia,  tha 

goddea  of  diacoverf ,  handing  to  INoaooridea  a  not 

ef  tba  mandrake;  tbe  dog  anploTod  fbr  tha  par- 

poaa  la  depleted  in  the  agooiea  of  daatb  (DaubaoT** 

Bonum  Huibimdry,  p.  STB).' 

"Hm  mandrake  ia  ibund  abuodantlj  in  the  Gre- 
cian ialanda,  and  in  aome  parte  of  tba  aaeth  <t 
Europe.  The  root  ia  B[Hudle.ahapad  and  oAen 
dirlded  into  two  or  three  birka.  The  kana,  vhicb 
are  long,  ahaip-poliitBd,  and  halrj,  riia  immedhlalf 
liom  tbe  ground ;  the;  are  of  a  dark-greoi  eolcr. 
The  flowtra  are  ding;  whita,  ataJDcd  with  nana  of 
purjJe.  The  fiiiit  la  of  a  pale  orange  eolur,  and 
about  the  alio  of  a  aatmeg ;  but  it  would  appcaf 
that  the  plant  rariea  conaldenbl 


MANBH 

leeotdhig  to  the  locaUUei  whan  it  grovi.  Tb« 
gwndnke  {Atropa  mandngcra)  b  cloae^  allied  to 
the  welMmown  deadly  nightehade  (X  btlkidoMM\ 
•od  bekmgt  to  the  order  SoUinaetm.        W.  H. 

*  The  Anbe  of  Mt.  Lebaoon  alao  eaU  the  M(m- 
dragcra  offianaJU  (L  e.   Atrcpa  mancbragcra)^ 
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9     9^ 


(Baidh  ul-Jinn) »  tgg»  of  Gtmi^ 


ao  doabt  in  allimion  to  their  gnppond  rirtues. 

G.E.P. 

MAN  EH.    [Wkioutb  ahd  BisAsuitsB.] 

MANQBR.  This  word  occurs  ooly  in  oon- 
Mctiou  with  the  birth  of  Christ,  in  Lul»  u.  7,  13, 
IB.  The  original  term  is  ^c(rm,  which  is  found 
bat  once  besides  in  the  N.  T.,  namely,  Luke  uiL 
15,  where  it  *s  rendered  by  **  stall."  The  word  in 
rHtT'i**^  Greek  undoubtedly  means  a  mango',  crib, 
or  feeding-trough  (see  Liddell  and  Scott,  Lex. 
s.  ▼.);  but  according  to  Schleusner  its  real  signifi- 
cation in  the  N.  T.  is  the  open  court-yard,  attached 
to  the  inn  or  khan,  and  enckiaed  by  a  rough  fence 
of  stones,  wattle,  or  other  slight  material,  into 
which  the  cattle  would  be  shut  at  night,  and  where 
the  poorer  traTcllers  might  unpack  their  animals 
and  take  up  their  lodging,  when  they  were  either 
by  want  of  room  or  want  of  means  excluded  from 
the  house,  lliis  conclusion  is  supported  by  the 
rendering  of  the  Yulg.  — pnnepe  —  and  of  the 

Peshito-Syriac,  P'O),  both  which  tenns  mean 

**  encloBureB,"  —  and  also  by  the  customs  of  Pales- 
tine.o  Stables  and  niangera,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  undentand  them,  are  of  comparatively  late 
introduction  into  the  East  (see  the  quotations  from 
Chardin  and  others  in  Harmer's  ObierwiUom^  ii. 
905,  906),  and  although  they  hare  furnished  mate- 
rial to  painten  and  poets,  did  not  enter  into  the 
cireumstances  attending  the  birth  of  Christ  —  and 
are  hardly  less  inaccurate  than  the  ^  cradle  **  and 
the  ** stable,"^  which  are  named  bi  some  descrip- 
tions of  that  erent     [Crib,  Amer.  ed.] 

This  applies,  however,  only  to  the  painten  of  the 
later  schools.  The  early  Christian  artists  seem 
almost  bivariably  to  represent  the  Nativity  as  in 
an  open  and  detached  court-yard.  A  crib  or  trough 
Is  occasionally  shown,  but  not  prominently,  and 
more  as  if  symbolic  of  4he  locality  than  as  actually 
existing. 

The  above  interpretation  of  ^itrm  ia  of  eoum 
at  variance  with  the  traditional  belief  that  the 
Nativity  took  pkice  m  a  cave.  Professor  Stanley 
has  however  shown  (5.  f  P.  pp.  440,  441;  see  also 
153)  how  destitute  of  foundation  this  tradition  is. 
And  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  two 
kpoeiyphal  tioepels  which  appear  to  be  its  main 
fcondation,  the  Protevangellon  and  the  Gospel  of 
the  Infancy,  do  not  represent  the  care  as  bek>nging 
to  the  inn  ^in  fiwt,  do  not  mention  the  inn  in 
oonueotion  with  the  Nativity  at  all,  while  the  former 
loes  not  introduce  the  manger  and  the  inn  till  a 
later  period,  that  of  the  massacre  of  the  innocents 
\Prnit».  chap.  zvi.).  G. 

MA'NI  (Mar/:  Bomd),  The  same  as  Bami, 
A  (1  Esdr.  iz.  30;  oomp.  Ear.  z.  S9). 


Thoss  wlio  desire  to  see  all  that  eaa  be  ssld  on  the 
of  ^mi  In  the  N.  T.  end  bi  the  LXX    as 
ci  the  N  T..  wUl  find  U  bi  the  19*h  ^hapier 


BCAN^JUS,  T.  [Trrot  M^Xior:  Akx.  Aid. 
witii  5  M3S.  T.  Hi»un'*  Titw  ManUiw].  In  the 
aeeoont  of  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  of 
Lyidas  (b.  c.  163)  against  the  Jews  given  m  S 
BiMsc  zi.,  four  letten  are  introduced,  of  which  the 
hwt  purports  to  be  fh>m  "Q.  llemmius  and  T 
Manlius,  ambassadon  {wpwfivTau)  of  the  Romans** 
(w.  34--38),  eonfjrming  the  concessions  made  b> 
Lysias.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  tht 
letter  is  a  fiibricatioo.  No  such  names  ooenr  among 
the  numy  legates  to  Syria  noticed  by  Polybius; 
and  there  ^is  no  room  for  the  mission  of  another 
embassy  between  two  recorded  shortly  before  and 
after  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (Pdyb. 
zzzi.  9,  6;  12,  9;  Grimm,  adloe).  If,  as  seems 
likely,  the  true  reading  is  T.  Hanius  (not  Manlius), 
the  writer  was  probalily  thinkmg  of  tne  former 
embassy  when  C.  Sulplcius  and  Mauius  Seigius 
were  sent  to  Syria.  The  form  of  the  letter  is  no 
less  &tai  to  the  idea  of  its  authenticity  than  the 
names  in  which  it  is  written.  The  use  of  the  era 
of  the  SeleuddsB  to  fbc  the  year,  the  omission  of 
the  name  of  the  place  at  which  it  was  dated,  and 
the  ezact  coincidence  of  the  date  of  this  letter  with 
that  of  the  young  Antiochus,  are  all  suspicious 
circumstances.  Moreover,  the  first  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  liomans  is  marked  distinctiy 
as  taking  place  two  yean  later  (1  Maoc.  viii.  Iff.), 
when  Judas  heard  of  their  power  and  fidelity. 

The  remaining  letten  are  of  no  more  worth 
though  it  is  possible  that  some  filets  may  have  sug 
gested  speoud  details  (e.  g,  2  Biaoc.  zi.  29  ff.). 

(Wemsdorf,  Oe  Fide  Mace  $  66;  Grrimm,  od 
toe. ;  and  on  the  other  side  Ptttritios,  De  Com* 
Jface.  pp.  142,  28U.)  B.  F.  W. 

MAN'NA  09,  mdn:  Maiva:  Manhu^  Man, 
Mtuma),  The  most  important  passsges  of  the  O. 
T.  on  this  topic  are  the  fuUowing:  £z.  zvi.  14-36; 
Num.  zi.  7-9;  Dent.  viii.  3, 16;  Josh.  v.  IS;  Ps. 
Izzviii.  24,  25;  Wisd.  zvi.  20,  21.  From  these 
passages  we  learn  that  the  manna  came  every  morn- 
ing ezcept  the  Sabbath,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
round  seed  resembling  the  hoar  frost;  that  it  most 
be  gathered  early,  before  the  sun  becsune  so  hot  as 
to  melt  it;  that  it  must  be  gathered  every  day 
ezcept  the  Sabbath ;  tLat  the  attempt  to  by  askle 
for  a  sucoeeding  day,  except  on  the  day  immedutely 
prsceding  the  Sabbath,  fiJkd  by  the  substance  b**' 
coming  wormy  and  oflensive;  that  it  was  prepared 
for  fo<xl  by  grinding  and  bakbig;  that  its  taste  waa 
like  fresh  oil,  and  like  wafen  made  with  honey, 
equally  agreeable  to  all  palates;  that  the  whole 
nation  subsisted  upon  it  for  fiirty  yean;  that  II 
suddenly  ceased  when  they  first  got  the  new  eoni 
oi  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  that  it  was  always 
regarded  as  a  muracukos  gift  direct^  from  God, 
ai^  not  a  prodoet  of  nature. 

The  natural  products  of  the  Arabbm  dcaerts  and 
other  oriental  regions,  which  bear  the  name  of 
manna,  hare  not  the  qualities  or  uses  ascribed  to 
the  manna  of  Scripture.  They  are  all  condimenti 
or  medicines  rather  than  ibod,  stimubiting  or  pur- 
gatire  rather  than  nutritions;  they  are  produced 
only  three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  fh>m  Biay  tc 
August,  sod  not  all  the  year  round;  they  comeonly 
bi  mall  quantities,  never  aflbrding  anything  Ukf 


or  *he  2d  book  of  P.  Horreus,  MueeU.  mtkentm  Mr 
dko,  LsovardlA,  1788. 
ft  flee  Ibr  ezample,  Milton's  Ifymm  om  lh§  NttUitg 
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(melitiih  ounp,  ilnM  CHh  mail  had  an  onMV  (at 
Ltaica  Eog  ill  quuts)  ■  day,  md  that  fcr  ftc^ 
ymn;  Uuf  can  be  lupt  iir  a  long  tknr,  and  do  not 
b«c<nM  UM  m  Id  a  da;  cr  two;  the;  an  Joat  m 
UaUa  to  ddoiarala  oo  tbi  Sabbalh  aa  on  anjotfear 
daj;  Dcr  doca  a  doobla  qnaotitj  Ml  oo  tb*  daj 
preeedint  tht  Sabfaalh  j  nor  vouU  ntonl  prodoalB 
aaaa  at  oooe  and  &r  onr,  ai  tba  naiiDa  li  tw>- 
Hied  ai  oailng  In  tb*  book  oT  JoaliBa.  Tte 
la  of  Scripton  n  thsf&m  refpud  a«  «h£% 


a  <MtU,ft«i  iBdk  to  SrKjka  a  «* 
oflUaldnd.    TbataancUgimiii  to'oaa 

■d  tola  trndneadbrtbapiinctatiaf  aMial 

,  «kkh  Bttmims  baa  aiaBiDsd  and  da. 

luuhrthaoaauaarCbomiuiMvurwL  Sat 
SfmUii  Pkfiem,  p.  L;  TVoMOCt.  y"  LiUrarf 
&>CM(y  o/  fioKioy,  L  BBl.  Thia  ncaly  eooU  Dot 
han  bMO  tba  fcod  oftba  laaditM  dntaf  IWr 
fat;  jMn'  M^om  In  thi  wOiknm,  Iho^  Nm 


'Hh  ttjnuiiogj  and  meaning  of  tba  i 
an  bMt  givtd  bj  tba  old  autbnritlaa,  Iba 
the  Vulgata,  andJoaephai.  Tba  Sqitaagint  I 
latkn  of  Ex.  iTi.  lb  ii  tbb:  'Itimt  II  airi  al 
uIsl  Irpai^  (Inr  trfaat  »  1t^m>  ''  '^i 
:  ai  tV  alfHw  t1  j)r'    "Ad  Ua  oMUw 


aitbanr; 
"Quod  e 


w  Hof  K^or  i/  iBu."     Tba  Vol- 

snftd  rafwHKic  lo  tiw  Habnw, 

a  ridUaent   fiLIL  lirafll,  dUarunt 

wiMta,  qnod  liEniltcat:  Quid  cat  boo7 

lit  ciiklm  of  lirml  itu,  thty  i  'ilan  U)  niiofAcr, 
Uan  hd,  -Jihidl  liamfiti,  Wknl  U  UUt  fur  May 
inra  wK  uhal  >'(  wn^"  la  Joaepbui  (AM.  ill.  1, 
it)  ■•  ban  tba  faUovinit:  XaAnwi  U  'EjSpoMi 
ri  Sf  >^  toStb  iiJrrm,  rhyipiJir  ^•p^rwii 
■ari  tAv  JJ^ut/imi'  ll»U<irrav,  tI  tdvt'  i»Tm, 
inuiflnivmi-  "  Naa  1A«  arbi-m  asll  Uai  fiai 
UAHHn.fur  IktpartitU  hah,  in  oar  JoHfua^t,  m 
(Ac  «»iiaj  d/"  <i  ipuiliiM,  What  is  thW?  " 

Acgording  (a  all  tfaoe  uitboritia,  vjth  wbieli 
tbe  Sjriac  alio  aj^reea,  tho  lleliRW  word  nun,  bj 
■rbicb  Ibii  wlaUnoe  la  alnji  doignatcd  In  tba 
HabKW  SeriptuK*,  Ei  tbe  oeutcr  IntemgatlTa  prc^ 
iMU:i  (wbatV),  aud  the  nam  li  derired  ttaat  tba 
Inquirf  lAil  19  (man  Aa,  wbat  li  tfala?),  wUok 
th>  H^bRn  made  wben  tbej  ftnt  wKw  It  upon  tba 
mand.    IImi  otbcr  etjnxili^^M,  wbieb  ■aidd  da- 


it  and  laai  wotth  j  of 
itb  tba  aaoed  taAj 

a  literal  tnniUtion  ofwbiab  (Ka.  i«i.  IS)  la  tUi: 
"  And  lit  cMiiJreH  of  Itmtl  viv  aad  laiii,  a  man 
to  liit  ntisibar,  miat  it  Uu  [man  bu);  /<r  Ulq 
tmoB  not  KihrU  il  wit." 

Tbe  Anblao  pbrddaa  Afiooina  gtna  Ihc  fat- 
lowing  deacription  of  tbe  manna  whicb  in  hii 
wu  ujed  H  a  niedieim:  "  Manna  la  a  dew  wblidi 
llUi  on  it/inu  or  buihea.  heroati*  tblck  like  botMJ, 
and  can  bobardcTHd  aoaa  to  beHke  j^rvlnaof  acn." 
Tbe  luhManoi  now  called  manna  tn  tbe  Arabian 
deaert  tfaroui^  which  tba  braelitea  paiaed,  li  col. 
leded  in  tbe  month  of  June  ftnoi  tbe  Inr/n  01 
•unariik  ahrub  (  T'lnvinx  gnUien),  Aeeordini;  U 
Burckbardt  it  dropa  from  the  tbonu  on  tbe  etieki 
and  IcBvea  wilb  wbieh  the  ground  Ii  oonred,  and 
Dtiat  lie  gatbcred  earfj  in  the  da;,  or  It  wUl  ba 
Dialed  l>;  (lu  lun.  Tba  Aiaba  elaanie  and  boil  it, 
(train  It  tbrongh  a  cktb,  and  pot  it  In  leatbam 
bottlea.  and  ill  lUa  waj  It  ean  ba  kept  aiibtjorad 
iw  wieni  jeara.  Ilia;  naa  It  Uka  bona;  or  bulUr 
wilb  tbttr  luileannad  bnad,  but  nenr  make  it  into 
Mlm  or  tal  It  b;  itaetf.  It  abound)  onl;  ii 
««  jean,  and  lo  dr;  Kaacna  it  nmetlmaa  dla^H 
paan  aninlr.     Varioiu  ahmba.  all  tbtooxh  tba 


059  or  l.p.  aca  m 


■a  tnlgU  hM*  bev  dwhad  tnm  MB*  nd  at 
Hded  tMmbbnoa  to  It. 

Kanwolf  (  TWki.  1.  Mjaod  nmanBraneaitttx- 
ellen  have  obaa^vd  tbat  the  dried  gialaa  of  tba 
Ofiantal  manna  were  like  the  ooriandar  aead  GmeliB 
( Tmr.  Ihnms''  Rmma  to  Ptnia,  pi.  lii.  p.  «)  rv 
mark)  tbi)  of  tbe  manna  of  Petaia,  wbiefa  be  •>;■ 
il  while  aa  aDOw.  Tba  pcaaania  of  lepaban  gallat 
the  IcBTca  of  ■  ovtaln  tbon;  ibnib  (tba  aauM 
tbora )  and  ttrika  them  with  a  atlck,  and  the  giHM 
of  manna  an  reorind  bi  a  aiare.  MUnhr  sb- 
asnd  tbat  at  Hardin  lo  Iteeopotamk,  tbe  mawa 


Eaat  b, 


1 -/»( 


M  laavaa  of  a  tree  a 

which  be  n 


tKldak..*  Tbebamatla 
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h  in 

It  from  tl»  !«••»  onto  •  doth,  u 

K  ramaim  icry  wbIM  uid  pore.  Tbtt  whkh  it 
wt  ihaluii  off  in  tba  nxmintf  rncUa  npcm  tbe 
lamt,  uid  HouiDoUa  till  it  beooiMa  107  tUek. 
The  Wth  mn  then  gmthend  tnd  pot  in  boiling 
ntar,  uid  the  maimi  floata  like  oil  npon  tbe  aur- 
ho.  Thii  the  nUivBi  call  manan  tatmmn,  i.  s. 
Iitmenig  iwnnui.  Id  tfas  nStj  of  the  Jordmn 
Bmckhirdt  found  muDK  like  gum  on  llie  Ifsvn 
md  braucba  of  tbs  bee  gharrob,'  which  ia  u  large 
■  tlw  (din  tne,  hsving  «  leaf  tike  the  poplar, 
tkngt'.   «miBwhat  himdcr.     It  apiieua  Uk^   dn 


^ea  Um  Inni,  la  of  1  bnwn  or  gnj  color,  aod 
ioft  on  the  graniid.     When  fint  gathered 
HRBt,  but   in  k  dsf  or  two  liecomn   acid.     The 
Anba  n*e  it  like  boney  or  butter,  and  eat  it  in 
tbilr  oatmoil  gneL     Thej  alao  uw  it  in  olcuing 
their  leather  botUn  and   making  thnn  ur-tight. 
Ilw  Mavm  for  gathering  Uiii  i>  Haj  or  Jui 
Two  other  ahruba  which  ban  bees  auppoMd 
jrleld  the  nnnna  of  Soripture,  are  the  Alhngi  nu 
rcrain,  at  Penian  famma,  and  the  Alhngi  dtttr 
ntm,  —  Ihomr  plaute  oommon  hi  9jrla. 

IIm  manoa  of  European  coDimecce  oomei  moaUj 
from  Calal>ria  and  3icilj.    It  ia  gatboed  daring 


ha  mraitha  of  June  and  Jul;  fhnn  iixne  apeeiea  ol 
>ah  (OiTHu  ^'anynaa  ai.d  Oi'mu  ntinidifi£n\ 
torn  which  It  dn^  In  conaaquence  of  a  pDn<  tun 
>jao  tnaect  iiaoiubling  tbe  kxnial,  butdiaUngiiiahed 
ima  it  bf  having  a  iting  uncbr  ita  Lodj.  'Fbt 
lubatatice  ti  fluid  at  nigbt,  and  reaembin  tbe  dew, 
>ut  in  the  morning  it  begin  to  hardeu. 

Compan  KsaenniuUeT'i  AlleiiiumiJtuadt,  ir.  pp 
Sie-38;  Winer,  A»]/ii4rMt4ticA, U.  pp.63,  Miami 
tb*  oriental  tnvdlaiibcnnaTdhTad  to.     C.  E.  S. 

MANtXAH  (pijp  [r(»<]:  Harm4i  Joeeph. 
Hontxli  ■  -V°n>»)i  the  bther  of  San>*on )  a  Dan- 
it«,  natire  of  the  town  of  Zorah  (Judg.  liii,  i). 
The  nuiatlia  of  the  Bible  (liU.  1-S3),  of  the  dv- 
oumataneea  wbicb  precedad  the  lurth  of  Sameon, 
aappliea  ua  with  rerj  lew  and  laint  traiU  or  Man- 
oah^B  eharaoUr  or  batuta.  Ha  asoDa  to  hmn  bad 
oooupation  which  aepaimtad  him  dunrg  part 
of  the  daj  from  bi>  wile,  though  that  waa  not  Beld 
work,  becaiiaa  it  wia  in  the  fieU  that  hia  wife  waa 
fcund  bj  the  angd  during  hia  ataence.  He  ku 
hoapitabk,  a>  bla  foreCather  .^bram  bad  b«an  belbn 
him;  he  waa  amrabipper  of  Jehovah,  and  reiereut 
gnat  degree  of  (ear.  These  biot  lioeaiuetita 
ara  brought  into  aomewbat  greater  diatincUites  b; 
Joaepbua  {Am.  t.  8,  !!  3,  3),  on  wbat  authority  we 
baie  no  meana  of  judging,  though  his  account  is 
dottUleaa  faunded  on  lonK  ancient  Jewish  tradition 
Old.  "  ThBB  waa  a  certain  Manochai  who 
ilboat  controveray  tbe  beat  and  chieleal  per- 
eon  of  hia  country.  Thia  man  had  a  wifb  of  ei- 
eeadmg  btautj,  surpaaiing  the  other  women  of  tb* 
place.  Kow,  whcii  thpj  bad  no  cbildroi,  and  wen 
much  diitreased  thereat,  be  beaought  God  that 
He  would  grant  unto  them  a  lawful  heir,  and 
br  that  pnipoae  nnorted  oflen  with  hia  wife 
to  the  suburb*  (rb  TpodoTiiar)  of  the  dtj. 
And  In  (hat  place  was  tbe  i{mt  plain.  Now  lbs 
m  loved  his  wile  lo  dis'jaction,  and  on  that  ae- 
uit  was  eioaedinel;  jealous  of  her.  And  it  came 
pas*  that  bii  wife  bang  atone,  an  angel  appeared 
ber  .  .  .  and  when  he  bad  said  thoe  things  he 
departed,  Ibr  be  bad  come  by  the  copmand  of  God. 
When  her  huabuid  came  aba  informed  him  of  aD 
thiugi  concerning  the  angel,  wondering  greatly  at 
the  beauty  and  «Iie  of  the  youth,  iutomuch  that  ha 
was  filled  wilb  jeakiiiiy  and  witb  auiplcion  theieat. 
Then  the  woman,  deniring  to  reliere  her  huaband 
of  hii  eiceaaire  grief,  besought  God  that  He  would 
•end  again  tbe  angel,  ao  that  the  man  might  behold 
him  aa  well  aa  abe.  And  it  cune  to  pais  that 
when  tbey  were  in  the  auburba  again,  by  the  (btot 
of  God  tbe  angel  appeared  the  aecood  Ume  to  th* 
woman,  while  her  husband  wns  abacnt.  And  she 
baring  prayed  him  to  tarry  awiiile  till  she  BhouM 
letch  her  huaband,  went  and  brought  Hauocbca  " 
Tbe  rut  of  tbe  story  agns  with  tbe  Bible. 

We  hear  of  Manoah  once  ag^  in  eoonectloo 
with  the  nuuriage  of  Samaon  to  the  Philistine  of 
Hmnath.  Hb  father  and  bla  mother  lemonatialad 
with  him  thereon,  but  to  no  pnrpcai  (xlr.  3.  3) 
Hey  then  aocompaoled  him  to  'ninnatb,  both  on 


^jJLj,  wtiloh  acBlflaa  awn,  and  haa  ecm*  to  bi 
ippUsdloiaiteiBiTaeliaofcBik,  wUla  tfaa  wart 'a>' 

iiAAa  i^  ^_4^?1,  ai  Ineorraetly  printed  In  tttt 


I  which  ibe  lalb  crow, 
>  Bpnnsel  (Hi'M.  Bii  Hnh.  L  3 


But  lonk  k  ■• 
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tlie  pnlimiiMiy  yiait  (vr.  6,  6),  and  to  tiie  mtRkgt 
Itodf  (9,  10).  Manoah  appean  not  to  have  but- 
fivvd  hit  won :  not  he,  but  Samaoo^s  brothen,  went 
down  to  Gaaa  for  the  led j  of  the  hero,  and  bring- 
ing it  up  to  the  family  tomb  between  Zorah  and 
Eahtaol,  reunited  the  &thcr  to  the  ion  (zvi.  81), 
whoee  birth  had  been  the  tul^ect  of  so  many 
prayen  and  ao  much  anxiety.  Milton,  howerer, 
does  not  take  this  view.  In  8anmm  AgoniMtti 
Manoah  bean  a  prominent  pait  throughout,  and 
Ii\-e8  to  bury  his  eon.  6. 

*  MANSIONS  (^mU:  mantUmea)  in  the 
A.  V.  John  ziv.  3  (**  in  my  Father*s  houae  are  many 
wuitmotu'*)  is  used  in  its  primary  signification  of 
^•abodes"  or  "  phuses  of  abode,*'  not  in  the  more 
fpeeiftc  sense  which  now  belongs  to  the  term. 
Mr.  Norton  translates,  **  There  are  many  rooms  in 
my  Father's  house.**  Hie  reference  is  to  the 
abundant  provision  made  for  the  future  blessedness 
of  the  foUowen  of  Christ,  not  to  the  diflfereut  de- 
grees of  their  reward,  a  thought  which  is  foreign 
from  the  context.  A. 

MANSLAYER."  Hie  principle  on  which  the 
**  manslayer  **  was  to  be  allowed  to  eso^ie,  namely, 
that  the  person  slain  was  rq;arded  as  **  ddivured 
into  his  hand  **  by  the  Almighty,  was  obviouoly 
open  to  much  willftil  pervenion  (1  Siun.  zxiv.  4, 18; 
xzvi.  8;  Philo,  De  Spec.  Leg.  iii.  91,  vol.  ii.  820), 
though  the  cases  mentioned  appear  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient sample  of  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  (a.) 
Death  by  a  blow  in  a  sudden  quarrel  (Num.  zxzv. 
22).  (6.)  Death  by  a  stone  or  missile  thrown  at 
random  (ib.  22,  28).  (c.)  By  the  bkde  of  an  aze 
flying  from  its  handle  (Deut  ziz.  6).  ((/.)  Whether 
the  case  of  a  person  killed  by  fiUling  from  a  roof 
unprovided  with  a  parapet  involved  the  guilt  of 
manslaughter  on  the  owner,  is  not  clear;  but  the 
law  seems  intended  to  prevent  the  imputation  of 
malice  in  any  such  case,  by  preventing  as  fiu*  ss 
possible  the  occurrence  of  the  fact  itself  (Deut.  xxii. 
8).  (Michaelis,  On  (he  Lttwt  of  Mimes,  arts.  223, 
280,  ed.  Smith.)  In  all  these  and  the  like  cases 
the  manslayer  was  allowed  to  retiro  to  a  city  of 
refbge.     [CitAss  op  Refuge.] 

Itesides  these  the  following  may  be  mentioned  ss 
eases  of  homicide,  (a.)  An  animal,  not  known  to 
be  vicious,  causing  death  to  a  human  being,  was  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  regarded  ss  undean.  But  if 
it  was  known  to  be  vicious,  the  owner  also  was 
bable  to  fine,  and  even  death  (Ex.  xxi.  28,  81). 
(6.)  A  thief  overtaken  at  night  in  the  act  might 
lawfully  be  put  to  death,  but  if  the  sun  had  risen 
the  act  of  killing  him  was  to  be  rq;arded  as  murder 
(Ex.  xxii.  2,  8).  Other  cases  an  added  by  the 
Mishna,  which,  hoiiever,  are  included  in  the  defini- 
tions given  above.  (Sank.  ix.  1,  2,  8;  Macooth, 
1.  2;  Otho,  Lem.  RM.  «  Homicida.**)  [Murder.] 

H.  W.  P. 

MANTLE.  The  word  empbyed  in  the  A.  Y. 
Ii  translate  no  less  than  four  Hebrew  terms,  en- 
tiiely  distinct  and  independent  both  in  derivation 
lud  meaning. 

1.  n")^^r.V,  %'mhUi.    This  word  oeeurs  but 

«  nS'T,  part  of  n?*^,  «ptawa»»  or  «eniSh,»» 
9m.  p.  180T :  ^wfvTif< :  Komkida :  used  also  In  the 


MANTLB 

Oboe,  namely,  Jndg.  ir.  IS,  where  it  denolM  iki 
thhig  with  whieh  Jael  eovered  SIsera.  It  has  the 
definite  artade  prefixed,  and  it  may  thetdbre  be 
infeiTed  that  it  was  some  part  of  the  regular  fimii- 
turs  of  the  teat.  The  dew  to  a  more  eiaet  aignl- 
fieaUon  is  given  by  the  Arabic  verskm  of  the  Pbly- 

gk>tt,  which  renders  it  by  alcadfah^  SAaIxSJIi 
a  word  which  is  explained  by  Doay,*  on  the  ao- 
thority  of  Ibn  Batuta  and  other  oriental  autbors, 
to  mean  certain  articles  of  a  thick  fiUnie,  in  slwpe 
like  a  pLud  or  shawl,  which  are  commonly  used  fiw 
beds  by  the  Arabs:  "  When  they  sleep  they  sprrad 
them  on  the  ground.**  **  For  the  under  put  of 
the  bed  they  are  doubled  sevcrsl  times,  and  cot 
longer  than  the  rest  is  used  for  a  ooverikl.**  On 
such  a  bed  on  the  floor  of  Heber's  tent  no  donM 
the  weary  Sisera  threw  himself,  and  such  a  coverifal 
must  the  §emicak  have  been  which  Jael  laid  over 
him.  The  A.  V.  perhaps  derived  their  ward 
** mantle*'  from  the  paUiwn  of  the  Vulgate,  and 
the  mamtel  of  Luther.  [FUrst  thinks  that  H  was 
the  «*tentp«aipet,'*  whioh  Jael  threw  over  Sisers, 
Aandift.  8.T.  — H.] 

2.  V?Q,  metf.  (Rendered  *« mantle**  in  1 
Sam.  XV.  27;  xxviii.  14;  Ecr.  ix.  8,  h\  Job  L  90, 
ii.  12;  and  Ps.  eix.  29.)  This  word  is  in  other 
passages  of  the  A.  V.  rendered  <«ooat,**  «< doak,** 
and  **  robe.**  This  inconsistency  is  undesirable; 
but  in  one  case  only  — that  of  Sunud—  is  it  of 
importance.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  ths 
garment  which  his  mother  made  and  brought  to 
the  infant  prpphet  at  her  annual  visit  to  the  Hdy 
Tent  at  Shibh  was  a  miniature  of  the  otfBeia] 
priestly  tunic  or  robe;  the  same  tliat  the  great 
Prophet  wore  in  mature  yean  (1  Sam.  xv.  27),  and 
by  which  he  was  on  one  occasion  actually  identified. 
When  the  witch  of  Endor,  in  answer  to  Sanl*s 
inquiry,  told  him  that  **  an  old  man  was  come  up, 
covered  with  a  mei^"  this  of  itself  was  enough  to 
inform  the  king  in  whose  presence  he  stood  ~ 
"  Saul  perodved  tbat  it  was  Samud  **  (xxviiL  14). 

3-  n^^S9*  maHtiiphAh  (the  Hebrew  word  ii 
found  in  Is.  ill.  22  only).  Apparently  some  artkils 
of  a<^  lady's  dress  ["  mantles,'*  A.  V.];  probably 
an  exterior  tunic,  longer  and  ampler  than  the  in- 
ternal one,  and  provided  with  deeves.  See  (Sescnius, 
Jetaia,  i.  214;  Schroeder,  d%  VtiHtii  Hebraarum, 
ch.  XV.  $  1-6. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  the  four  is:  — 

4.  PO'^y  addereth  (rendered  «<  mantle"  fa 
1  K.  xixT  18,  19;  2  Bu  U.  8,  18,  14;  dsewhsn 
M  garment  **  and  **  robe  **) ;  dnoe  by  it,  and  it  only, 
is  denoted  the  cape  or  wrapper  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  strip  of  skin  or  leather  round  hli 
bins,  formed,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  befievs, 
the  sole  garment  of  the  prophet  Elgah. 

Such  clothing,  or  abeence  of  ck>thing,  is  com- 
monly sssumed  by  those  who  asphre  to  extraordlnar  j 
sanctity  in  the  East  at  the  present  day  —  *•  Savigi 
figures,  with  « a  doak  woven  of  camds*  haur  throva 
orer  the  shoulden,  and  tied  bi  toot  00  the  bresi!, 


of  murderar.  The  phrsse  H^tpf ,  4«Mw(Mt, 
fgnonHtiam,  Qm.  p.  1862,  most  (bstelbre  bs  la- 
alOkM,  to  diMioto  tbe  diseiiiotloQ  whfcsh  the  Law  drew 
sa  flstalr  betwwo  maUdoos  and  iovolunlsiy  hcmlnlde. 


(Bz.  zzl.  18,  14 ;  Lev.  ir.  22 ;  Num. 
Dsut.  six.  4,  fi.) 

b  pietfmuuun  du  fttementt  Jratas,  p. 
gladly  salas  this  epportonlty  to  expras 
to  this  admifsble  work. 

c  But  sss  the  euttoos  speeulatloos  ef  Dr.  If 
(Atay  M  fWM  fTereAqi,  p.  ITS.  sla-k 
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MAOOH 

lalsed  tso&gi  tX  the  ir&bt,  round  ivUch  is  a  f^Mk 
9f  akin,  the  hair  flowing  loom  ahoai«  the  heaid.*  ** 
Bit  a  deicription  still  mors  exactly  in  aoeordanoe 
irith  the  habit  of  the  great  Israelite  ^dervish,  and 
lopporting  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  view  of  the 
LXX.,  who  render  nddereth  by  fiiiXetHiSf  •-  «• 
M  sheep-skin,'*  is  found  in  the  aoooimt  of  a  French 
traveler  ^  in  the  16th  centory:  **  L*enseigne  que 
lei  dends  portent  pour  montrer  qu*ils  sont  religienz, 
sst  une  peau  de  br^bis  sur  Isutb  ^paules:  et  ne 
portent  autre  T^tement  sur  eux  sinon  une  seule 
peau  de  mouton  ou  de  br^bis,  et  quekiue  chose 
devant  leur  parties  honteuses.** 

Inaccurately  as  the  word  *<  mantis  **  reproMnts 
mch  a  gannent  as  the  above,  it  hss  yet  become  so 
ldaitifl«i  with  El^ah  that  it  is  impossible  now  to 
titer  it.  It  is  desirable  therefore  to  substitute 
« mantle"  for  "gannent"  in  Zech.  ziii.  4;  a  pas- 
age  ftmn  which  it  would  appear  that  since  the 
CJbne  of  El^ah  his  garb  had  become  the  recognised 
si|n  of  a  prophet  of  Jehorah.  G. 

MA'OOH    C^I'iyp    [rt  poor  one,  Fttrst:  a 

^eagtrband?  Ges.J  :  *Aufidx  t  Alex.  Mwifi : 
Maock),  the  fother  of  Aohish,  king  of  Gath,  with 
whom  David  took  reftige  (1  Sam.  xxviL  2).  In  the 
Syriac  version  he  ia  called  Maachah;  and  in  1  K. 
ii.  39  we  find  Maachah  described  ss  the  father  of 
Aohish,  who  was  king  of  Gath  at  the  beginning  of 
8olomon*s  reign.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
lame  Achish  may  be  intended  in  both  cases  (Keil, 
Comm.  on  1  K.  ii.  39),  and  Maoch  and  Maachah 
would  then  be  identical;  or  Achiah  may  have  been 
a  title,  like  Abimeleoh  and  I%anu>h,  which  woidd 
still  leave  Maoch  and  Maachah  the  same;  **  son  '* 
In  either  ease  denoting  descendant. 

MA'OK  iVVTf  [habUatUm]:  Moi^p,  Moi^v; 
[Vat  in  1  Sam.  Moor,  in  Chr.  Mcwv;]  Alex. 
Ma«y:  Afaon)^  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  in  the  district  of  the  mountains;  a  member 
of  the  same  group  which  contains  also  the  names 
of  Carmel  and  Ziph  (Josh.  xv.  55).  Its  interest 
for  us  lies  in  its  connection  with  David.  It  was  in 
the  midbnr  or  waste  pasture- ground  of  Maon  (A.  V. 
«  wilderness")  that  he  and  his  men  were  lurking 
when  the  treachery  of  the  Zlphites  brought  Saul 
upon  them,  and  they  had  the  narrow  escape  of  the 
eliff  of  ham-Machlekoth  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  34,  36).  It 
seems  from  these  passages  to  have  formed  part  of  a 
hurger  district  caUed  «*  the  Arabah  "  (A.  V.  ver.  34, 
"  plain  " ),  which  can  hardly  have  been  the  depresaed 
focality  round  the  Dead  Sea  usually  known  by  that 
name.  To  the  n<»ih  of  it  was  another  tract  or 
spot  called  '*  th*  Jeshlmon,"  possibly  the  dreary 
burnt- up  hills  lymg  on  the  immediate  west  of  the 
Deed  Sea.  CUm  by  was  the  hiU  or  the  cliff  of 
Hacilah,  and  the  midbnr  itself  probably  extended 
9ver  and  about  the  numntain  (ver.  96),  round 
irfaich  Said  was  pursuing  his  fligitives  when  the 
sudden  alarm  of  tliV  Philistine  incursion  drew  him 
iff.  6ver  the  pastures  of  Maon  and  (Vermel  ranged 
he  three  thousand  sheep  and  the  thousand  scats 
if  Kabal  (xxv.  3).  dose  adjoining  was  the  muBHtr 
it  Paran«  which  the  LXX.  make  identical  with 
Hiaon.    Josephus*s  version  of  the  pksssge  Is  curious 


•  light,  Ihtvflt  in  Mgfpt^  sCe.,  qnotsd  by  Blanlsy, 
9,^  P.  811. 

b  8ss  the  Instructlva  and  snn«ltve  issaaiks  ef  Dr. 
ITelff,  on  the  poiots  ef  'jorrBspoudenee  bstwesn  the 
■islaal  Pnpheto  and  titi  Baodssn  Dervishes  (IVaeali. 
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—  *•  a  eertain  man  of  the  Ziphites  fkom  the  eHj 
Emma"  (ilnl.  vi.  13,  §  6). 

rhe  name  of  Maon  still  exists  all  but  un^diangsd 
in  the  mouths  of  the  Arab  herdsmen  and  peasimta 
In  the  south  of  Palestine,  ifriln  is  a  lofty  oonical 
hill,  soutL  ot,  and  about  7  miles  distant  from, 
HeoroiA.  To  the  north  there  is  an  extensive  proe^ 
pect  —  on  the  one  hand  over  the  region  bordering 
the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  other  as  far  as  Hebron,  does 
in  fh>nt  is  the  lower  eminence  of  Kurmul,  the 
ancient  Carmel,  no  less  intimately  associated  with 
David's  fortunes  than  Maon  itself  (Rob.  1.  498, 494). 

It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  some  traveUer 
would  take  the  trouble  to  see  how  the  actual  locality 
of  JfaCii  agrees  with  the  minute  indications  of  the 
narrative  cited  above.     See  also  Hachilah. 

In  the  genealogical  records  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
in  1  Chronicles,  Maon  appears  as  a  descendant  of 
Hebron,  through  Rekem  and  Shammai,  and  in  Iti 
turn  the  ^  father  "  or  colonizer  of  Beth-zur  (ii.  45). 
Hebron  is  of  course  the  well-known  metropolis  oi 
the  southern  country,  and  Beth-zub  has  been 
identified  in  BeU-tCry  4  miles  north  of  Hebron,  and 
therefore  about  11  from  Main, 

It  should  not  however  be  overlooked  that  in  the 
original  the  name  of  Maon  is  identical  with  that 
of  Uie  Mehunim,  and  it  is  quite  poesible  that  befbrs 
the  conquest  it  may  ha\-e  been  one  of  th«r  towns, 
Just  as  in  the  more  central  districts  of  Palestine 
there  were  places  which  preserved  the  memory  of 
the  Avites,  the  Zemarites,  the  Ammonites,  and 
other  tribes  who  originally  founded  them.  [Bbm- 
JAMIN,  vol.  i.  p.  377.]  G. 

MA'ONITES,  THE  O'*^^^,  L  e.  Maon, 
without  the  article  [see  above] :  Ma8i^  in  both 
MSS. :  Chnnnnn\  a  people  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
addresses  of  Jeho\'ah  to  the  repentant  Israelites,  as 
baring  at  some  former  time  molested  them :  **  the 
Zidnnians  also,  and  Anudek,  and  Maon  did  oppress 
you,  and  ye  cried  to  me,  and  I  delivered  you  out 
of  their  hand"  (Jodg.  x.  13).  The  name  egress 
with  that  of  a  people  residing  in  the  desert  far 
south  of  Palestine,  elsewhere  in  the  A.  V.  called 
Mehunim;  but,  as  no  invasion  of  Israel  by  this 
people  is  related  before  the  date  of  the  passage  in 
question,  various  explanations  and  ooi^ectures  have 
been  oflRsred.  The  reading  of  the  LXX.  ->  *'  Mid- 
ian" — is  remarkable  as  being  found  in  both  the 
great  MSS.,  and  baring  on  that  account  a  strong 
claim  to  be  o(msidered  as  the  reading  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  text  Kwald  (6'escA.  i.  333  note)  appears 
to  incline  to  this,  which  has  also  in  its  favor,  that, 
if  it  be  not  genuine,  Midian  —  whose  mvages  wan 
then  surely  too  recent  to  be  fbigotten  —  is  omitted 
altogether  fh>m  the  enumeration.  Still  it  is  remark- 
able  that  no  variation  has  hitherto  been  found  in 
the  Hebrew  MSS  of  this  verse.  Michaelis  {BM 
fir  UngelthrUf  and  SvppUm,  No.  14*37),  on  the 
other  hand,  accepts  the  current  nading,  and  ex- 
plains the  difficulty  by  sssuming  that  Marn  it 
included  among  the  JSene-Kedem,  or  *»  children 
[soDsj  of  the  EMt,"  named  in  ri.  3:  leering,  how- 
ever, the  equal  difficulty  of  the  omission  of  Israd's 
great  fbe,  Afidian,  unnoticed.  The  reason  whieh 
would  lead  ns  to  aoocpt  Midian  would  lead  us  tc 


elo.,  t> 
p.  897. 
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t^fitft  the  KiidiDg  of  tofl  Sjriae  Peshito^  ••  Am- 
nion/'—  the  B^e-Amnion  having  been  aimdy 
ntmed.  •*  Cenaau  **  wu  probably  a  ooi\jeetufe  of 
Jerome*!.     [MsinntiMS.] 

A  trace  of  the  residence  of  the  Maonitei  in  the 
■outh  of  Pftleitine  ii  perhapa  extant  in  Maon,  now 
Mttfn,  the  city  of  Judah  ao  well  known  in  oon- 
neetlon  with  David.  G. 

MA'RA  (^^^i  or,  according  to  the  correction 

of  the  Krif  '^7^)}  ^  ™"°^  which  Kaomi  adopted 
In  the  exclamation  forced  from  her  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  her  fellow-dtizens  at  Bethlehem  (Rath  i. 
90):  "Call  me  not  Naomi  (pleasant),  but  call  me 
Mara  (bitter),  for  Sbaddal  bath  dealt-very-bitterly 
{hamir)  with  me.*'  The  LXX.  ha^'e  preserved  the 
pby  .  •  •  .  irucpdiff  9r<  iicitepiif^  ....  J  litav6s\ 
tfaonuth  hardly  as  well  as  Jerome,  **  Vocate  me  Mara 
{iwc  ea  amaram)  gida  amaritudine  me  rqdevit 
Omnipotena.**  Marah  is  often  assumed  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  name  Mary,  but  inaccu- 
rately, for  Mary — in  the  N.  T.  Blariam  —  is  merely 
a  corruption  of  Miriam  (see  that  article).      G. 

MA'BAH  (rni^  IbitUrneM] :  Mc^^a,  Oiirpfa. 
niKolcu  [Vat  TltKptuu]''  Mara)^  a  place  which 
ky  m  the  wilderness  of  Shur  or  Etham,  three  days* 
Journey  distant  (Ex.  xv.  22-S4,  Num.  xxxiii.  8) 
from  the  place  at  which  the  Israelites  crossed  the 
Red  Sea,  and  where  was  a  spring  of  bitter  water, 
sweetened  subsequently  by  the  casting  in  of  a  tree 
which  **  the  Tjord  showed  "  to  Moses.  It  has  been 
suggested  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  474)  that  Moses 
made  use  of  the  berries  of  the  plant  ^ihvnkUd,^ 
and  which  still  it  is  implied  would  be  found  sim- 
ilarly to  opemte.  Robinson,  however  (i.  67),  could 
not  find  that  this  or  any  tree  was  now  known  by 
the  Arabs  to  possess  such  properties;  nor  would 
those  berries,  he  says,  have  been  found  so  early  in 
the  season  as  the  time  when  the  Israelites  reached 
the  region.  It  may  be  added  that,  had  any  such 
resource  ever  existed,  its  eminent  usefulness  to  the 
supply  of  human  wants  would  hardly  have  let  it 
perish  from  the  traditions  of  the  desert.  Further, 
the  expression  **  the  Lord  shewed  *'  seems  turely  to 
Bnply  the  miraculous  character  of  the  transaction. 
As  r^ards  the  identity  of  Marah  with  any  modem 
site,  all  travellers  appear  to  look  out  for  water 
which  is  bitter  at  this  day,  whereas  if  miraculous, 
the  eflPect  would  surely  have  been  permanent,  as  it 
clearlv  is  uitendad  to  be  in  2  K.  ii.  21.  On  this 
supposition,  however,  Howarah,  distant  16}  hours 
(Rob.  Bibl.  BtM.  1.  67)  from  Ayoun  Mown,  has  been 
by  Robinson,  as  also  by  Burckhardt  (April  27, 1816), 
Schubert  (274),  and  WeUsted,  identified  with  it, 
ftpparently  because  it  is  the  bitterest  water  in  the 
neighborhood.  AViner  says  («.  v.)  that  a  still  bit- 
terer well  lies  east  of  Marah,  the  claims  of  which 
Tischendorf,  it  appears,  has  supported.  I^psius 
prefers  Wndy  GhQrundeL  Prof.  Stanley  thinks  that 
the  ckiim  nay  be  left  between  this  and  Howarah, 
but  adds  in  a  note  a  mentkm  of  a  spring  south  of 
Uoworah,  "  so  bitter  that  neither  men  nor  camels 

a  Bobinson  says  (L  96), "  Peganvm  rttuntm,^^  Torsk., 
flora  JEg.  Arab.  p.  Ixvi.  More  correctly,  <'  Nitraria 
'*id*nttua  "  of  Dsslbntalnes,  Ftora  Atkuu.  i.  872. 

h  1.  IT^,  or  Q^l^  :  H^lptoc,  naptMf  hOot :  mor- 
SBsr  Bmimni  frsm  IT'StQ?,  to  shins  (Oss.  1884).  2. 
*1*nnD,  frOB  '^rjQt  to  trawl  nmnd,  sitber  a  stone 
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eonU  dribk  it,"  of  which  ••  Dr.  Qisnl  (id.  S.  f 
254)  was  told."  The  Afom  Mmua,  **w4k  id 
Moees,"  which  heal  tnuiitbn  aaigna  to  Hanh,  an 
maniftstly  too  dose  to  the  head  of  the  golf;  and 
probable  sfiot  of  eroasiiig  it,  to  anit  the  diSanea  of 
'*  three  days*  Journey."  The  soil  of  thk  legioD  ii 
described  at  being  alternately  gra\-elly,  stony  and 
nndy ;  undtr  the  range  of  the  Oebd  Wardan  chalk 
and  flints  aiw  plentiM,  and  on  the  direct  line  of 
route  between  Ayoun  Mou$a  and  Bowarak  as 
water  is  found  (Robinson,  L  67).  H.  H. 

MAR'ALAH  (nb^^JQ  [perh.  earlhgmk^, 
Ges.;  <fec/u»^y,  Funt] :  McrxfA8<(;  Alex.  Mi^<A«; 
[Comp.  MapaXd:]  Merala),  one  of  the  landmaika 
on  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Joeh. 
xix.  11),  which,  with  most  of  the  places  aceon- 
panying  it,  is  unfortunately  hithertd  unknown. 
Keil  {Jotua,  ad  loc.)  infers,  though  on  the  slightert 
grounds,  that  it  was  somewhere  on  the  ridge  of 
OsnneL  G. 

MABANATH'A  (MapwaBd)^  an  expressioii 
used  by  St.  Paul  at  Uie  conclusion  of  his  fSnt 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (xvu  22).     It  is  a 

Greoized  fbrm  of  the  Aramaic  words  KHH.  7^23, 
>*  our  Lord  oometh.**  In  the  A.  V.  it  b  combined 
with  the  preceding  "  anathema;  '*  but  this  is  un- 
necessary ;  at  all  events  it  can  only  be  regarded  ■■ 
adding  emphasis  to  the  previous  adjuration.  It 
rather  appears  to  be  added  **  as  a  weighty  waleh- 
word  "  to  impress  upon  the  disciples  the  important 
truth  that  the  l^ord  was  at  hand,  and  that  thej 
should  be  ready  to  meet  Him  (AUiud,  Gr.  TetL  in 
loc.).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  phrase  be  takan 
to  mean,  as  it  may,  "  Our  I^nd  htt  oome,*  *hco 
the  connection  is,  "  the  curse  will  remain,  for  i\m 
Lord  has  come  who  will  take  %-engeanoe  on  those 
who  n^ect  Him."  Thus  the  name  **  Maronite"  ia 
explained  by  a  tradition  that  the  Jews,  in  expedi- 
tion of  a  Messiah,  were  constantly  saying  Maran^ 
i.  e.  Lord;  to  which  the  Christians  answered 
Mftrrm  nthn,  the  Lord  is  come,  why  do  yon  still 
expect  Him?     (Stanley,  Ofri'fiCAifriu,  ad  inc.). 

W.  L.R 

MAHBLE.^  Like  the  Greek  fAdpfuiposy  No.  1 
(see  foot-note),  the  generic  term  for  marble  may 
probably  be  taken  to  mean  almoet  any  shining 
stone.  The  so-called  marble  of  Solomon's  arehi> 
tectural  works,  which  Josephus  calls  \l$os  XtwtSs^ 
may  thus  have  been  limestone  —  (a)  from  near 
Jerusalem;  (6)  f^m  Lebanon  (Jura  timestooe), 
identical  with  the  material  of  the  Sun  Temple  ai 
Baalbec;  or  (c)  white  marble  fh>m  Arabia  or  ebe^ 
where  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  8,  §  2;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  SS; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  12;  Jamieson,  Mintmlogy,  p.  41; 
R&umer,  PaL  p.  28;  Volney,  Tmv,  ti.  241;  Kitto, 
Pky.  Geogr.ofPai  pp.  73, 88;  Robinson,  ii.  493, 
iu.  608;  Stanley,  S.  f  P.  pp.  307,  424;  Wellsted, 
Trav.  i.  426,  ii.  143).  lliat  this  stone  was  not 
marble  seems  probable  fW>m  the  remark  of  Joee- 
phus,  that  whereas  Solomon  ooustmcted  his  build- 
ings of  "  white  stone,"  he  caused  the  roads  iriiich 

used  In  tssseUaM  pavaments,  or  one  with  etaenlH 

spots  (Qes.  M7).    8.  "1?  :  ir6mrQi  A^9w:   prohabty 

a  stoos  wltti  psarly  appsaianea,  Ifka  aiabasfesr  (Oss 

866).    4.  ^nj  :  oiupviHrtfi  Kmt:  tuputmmngm 

nuM  (Oss.  182).    The  thrss  last  words  used  only  9 
.1.6.    6.  IUmm^ss:  iNanRsrOlsf  xvlll.  ISk. 
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ad  tc  Jcrajalem  to  be  made  of  **bhok  ftone,' 
pcobabW  the  black  baaalt  of  the  Haurdn ;  and  ala& 
from  iiii  aooount  of  the  porticoes  of  Herod*!  tem- 
ple, which  he  saji  were  fu}p6\t$ot  XtvKordnis 
uapudpcv  (Joieph.  Ant.  1.  e>,  and  B,  J»  ▼.  5,  §  1* 
6;  KiUc,  pp.  74,  76,  80,  89).  But  whether  the 
^eoetly  «tooe"  eroplojed  in  Solomon*!  buildings 
was  marble  or  not,  it  seems  dear  from  rhe  expres- 
aions  both  of  Scripture  and  Joeephus,  that  some 
at  least  of  the  *'  great  stones,**  whose  freight  can 
searcdj  have  been  less  than  40  tons,  must  have 
eome  from  Lebanon  (1  K.  y.  14-18,  vii.  10;  Joseph. 
Am.  Tiu.  2,  §  9). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Herod,  both  in  the 
Temple  and  elsewhere,  employed  Parhin  or  other 
mtrble.  Uemains  of  marble  columns  still  exist  in 
abundanee  at  Jerusalem  ^Joseph  Ant,  zr.  9,  §§  4. 
S,  and  11,  §§  3,  5;  Williams,  Hdy  City,  ii.  330; 
Sandys,  p.  190;  Robinson,  I.  801,  305). 

Thie  marble  pillars  and  tessene  of  Tarious  colors 
of  the  palace  at  Susa  came  doubtle«i  from  Persia 
itself,  where  marble  of  various  colors  is  fomid, 
especially  in  the  province  of  Hamadan,  Susiaoa. 
(Ksth.  i.  6;  Marco  Polo,  TravtU,  p.  78,  ed.  Bohn; 
Chardin,  Vuy.  ui.  280,  308,  368,  and  riii.  853;  P. 
deik  Yalle,  Viitgtfi,  U.  360;  Winer,  s.  e.  «<Mai^ 
mor.'*)  H.  W.  P. 

MABGHESH'VAN.     [Momth.] 

MAR'GUS  {VLdpitos :  Marau).  The  Evange- 
list Mark,  who  was  cousin  to  Barnabas  (Col.  iv. 
10),  and  tlie  companion  and  fdlow-laborer  of  the 
Apostles  Paul  (Philem.  24)  and  Peter  (1  Pet  v.  13). 
[Mark.] 

MABDOCHB'US  (Mo^oYCMOf:  Mardo- 
ckiBU$),  L  MoRDBOAi,  the  uncC  of  Esther,  in 
the  apocryphal  additions  (Esth.  z.  1,  xl.  9, 12,  xii. 
1-6,  xvi.  13;  2  Mace.  xr.  36).  The  14th  of  the 
month  Adar,  on  which  the  feast  of  Purim  was 
Bolebrated,  is  called  in  the  last  passage  **Mar- 
jocfaeus*  day"  (^  MopSoxobc^  hl>^^p^'  -Afon^o- 
Aaidiet), 

2.  (ifhrdbcAetts,)  =»  Mordboai,  who  retonied 
with  Zerubbabet  and  Joshua  (1  Esdr.  ▼.  8;  comp. 
Ear.  it  2). 

*  MABE'SHA  is  the  reading  of  the  A.  V. 
ed.  1611,  and  other  early  editions,  m  1  C3ir.  ii.  42, 
instead  of  Mareshah  (2).  A. 

MABE'SHAH  (nrtniD  Osfessibn,  Ftirst; 
ai  the  fiend  =  elevated  city  or  fortress,  Ges.],  in 
Josh,  only;    elsewhere  in  the   shorter  form  of 

HttHp :  ^^oBjiadp,  [in  Chnm.  Mapurd,  Mcipi<r^t, 
Mof^di  Vat.  MopoKTa,  Mapffi<n)f,  MapuraW] 
Kki.  Mofmffal  [in  Mic.  i.  15,  LXX.  AoYf^s:] 
.}fnre»fi),  1.  One  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  t£e  dis- 
trict of  the  Shefelfih  or  low  country ;  named  in  the 
ian.e  i^roup  with  Keilah  and  Nkzib  (Josh.  xv. 
44).  If  we  may  so  interpret  the  notices  of  the  1 
Chronicles  (see  bekw),  Hebron  itself  was  colonized 
from  Mareshah.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  fortified 
and  garrisoned  by  Rehoboam  after  the  rupture  with 
the  northern  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xi.  8).  The  natural 
liference  is,  that  it  commanded  some  pass  or 
xwition  of  approach,  an  inference  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  it  is  named  as  the  point 
w  which  the  enormous  horde  of  Zerah  the  Cushite 
nacljed  in  his  invasion  of  Judca,  before  he  was 


Benjamin  (jf  Tudsla  (Ash«r,  i.  77)  ittontUles  Ma- 
with  « Belt  Gkbdn.**    Parohl,  wllh  uniHual 
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met  and  repulsed  by  Asa  (2  Chr.  xhr.  9).  A 
ravine  (ver.  10;  Ge:  A.  V.  Mjalley  **)  bearing  the 
name  of  Zephathah  was  near.  In  the  rout  whieb 
followed  the  encounter,  the  flying  Cushites  weit 
pursued  to  the  Bedouin  station  ci  Gtnr  (w.  14. 
15). 

Mareshah  is  mentioned  once  or  twice  in  the  hb 
tory  of  the  Maocabean  struggles.  Judas  probabl) 
passed  through  it  on  his  way  from  Hebron  to  avengi 
the  defeat  (J  Joseph  and  Axarias  (1  Mace.  ▼.  66). 
The  reading  of  the  LXX.  and  A.  V.  is  Samaria; 
but  Josephus,  AnL  xii.  8,  §  6,  has  Afarisio^  and 
the  position  is  exactly  suitable,  which  that  of  Sama- 
ria is  not.  The  same  exchange,  but  reveraed,  will 
be  found  in  2  Maoc.  xii.  85.     [Marisa.] 

A  few  days  later  it  afforded  a  refuge  to  Geoi)g!at 
when  severely  wounded  in  the  attack  of  Dosit^na 
(2  Mace  xii.  35 ;  here,  as  just  remarked,  the  Syrias 
version  would  substitute  Samaria,  —  a  diange  quite 
unallowable).  Its  subsequent  fortunes  were  bad 
enough,  but  hardly  worse  than  might  be  expected 
for  a  pbce  which  lay  ss  it  were  at  the  junction  of 
two  cross-roads,  north  and  south,  east  and  west, 
each  the  constant  thoroughfiue  of  armies.  It  was 
burnt  by  Judas  in  his  Idumnan  war,  in  passing 
from  Hebron  to  Asotus  {Ant,  xii.  8,  §  6).  About 
the  year  110  b.  c.  it  was  taken  from  the  Idumnuis 
by  John  HjTcanus.  Some  forty  years  after,  about 
B.  c.  63,  its  restoration  was  decreed  by  the  clement 
Pompey  {Ant,  xiv.  4,  $  4),  though  it  appears  not 
to  have  been  really  reinstated  till  biter  (xiv.  5,  §  3). 
But  it  was  only  rebuilt  to  become  again  a  victim 
(u.  c.  39),  this  time  to  the  Parthians,  who  plun- 
dered and  destroyed  it  in  thar  rage  at  not  finding 
in  Jeruaakm  the  treasure  they  anticipated  (Ant, 
xiv.  13,  §  9;  B,  J,  I  13,  $  9).  It  was  in  ruins 
in  the  4th  century,  when  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
describe  it  as  in  the  second  mile  from  Eleuthe> 
ropolis.  a  S.  W.  of  BtU-jib>in — in  all  probability 
Efeutheropolis — and  a  tittle  over  a  Roman  mile 
therefrom,  is  a  ute  called  Afarath,  which  is  very 
possibly  (be  representative  of  the  ancient  Mareshah. 
It  is  described  by  the  indefatigable  Tobler  {Dritte 
Wand,  pp.  129,  142)  ss  lying  on  a  gently  swdting 
hill  leadLig  dovm  from  the  mountains  to  the  greM 
western  plain,  from  which  it  is  but  half  an  hour 
distant.  The  ruins  are  not  extensive,  and  Dr. 
Robinson,  to  whom  their  discovery  is  due,*  has 
ingeniously  conjectured  (on  grounds  for  which  tin 
reader  is  referred  to  Bibi.  Re:  ii.  67,  68)  that  the 
materials  were  employed  in  building  the  neighboring 
Eleutheropolis. 

On  two  other  oecasions  Mareshah  comes  forward 
in  the  0.  T.  It  was  the  native  phu»  of  Elieaser 
ben-Dodavah,  a  prophet  who  predicted  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  ships  which  king  Jehnshaphat  had  built 
in  conjunction  with  Ahaxiah  of  Israel  (2  Chr. 
XX.  37).  It  is  indnded  by  the  prophet  Micah 
among  the  towns  of  the  low  country  which  ha 
attempts  to  rouse  to  a  sense  of  the  dangers  their 
misconduct  is  bringing  upon  them  (Mic.  i.  15). 
Like  the  rest,  the  apostrophe  to  Blareshah  is  a 
pby  on  the  name  :  ^  I  will  bring  your  hcii 
(yoreiA)  to  you,  oh  city  of  inheritance"  {Mar^ 
thah).  The  following  verse  (16)  shows  that  the 
inhabitants  had  adopted  the  heathen  and  forbidden 
custom  of  cutting  off  the  back  hair  as  a  sign  of 
I  fEk^imiug. 


Inaceufaoy,  woold  plaee  It  in  the 
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S.  <[Rom.  Mapurd,  Vat.]  Mopcio-a:  [Ala.  Ma* 
'itnis*])  Father  of  Hebron,  aiid  apparently  a  ton 
ar  descendant  of  Caleb  the  brother  of  Jerahmeel 
(1  Chr.  U.  42),  who  derived  his  descent  from  Judah 
through  niarez.  "  The  sons  of  Caleb  wera  .  .  . 
Mesba,  the  fctther  of  Ziph,  and  the  sons  of  Mareaha 
&ther  of  Hi>bron."  It  is  difficult  not  to  suppose 
that  Mesha  may  have  been  a  transcriber's  \'ariatioa 
for  Mamha,  especially  as  the  text  of  the  LXX.  — 
both  MSS.  —  actually  stands  so.  It  is  howe^-er 
anly  a  probable  conjecture.  The  names  in  these 
HMi  are  many  of  them  no  doubt  those  not  of  per- 
sons but  of  towns,  and  whether  Mesha  and  Mare- 
■hah  be  identical  or  not.  a  dose  relationship  b 
•qcally  denoted  between  the  towns  of  Helroo  aod 
3ihrashah.    But, 

8.  ([Rom.  Vlapurd  i  Vat]  UatYa  ;  Aks.  M«- 
ffffffa)  in  1  Chr.  iv.  21  we  find  liareshah  9gtin 
nnmed  as  deriving  its  origin  from  SiiiXAH,  the 
third  son  of  Judidi,  through  Laadah.  Whether 
this  Bfareshah  be  a  man  or  a  place,  identical  with 
or  distinct  fW)m  tlie  last  mentionad,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  G. 

MABIMOTH  (Afarimoth),  The  same  as 
Mkkaioth  the  priest,  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Ezra  (2  Esdr.  i.  2;  oomp.  Ea*.  vii.  8).  He  is  also 
called  BfsRKMOTH  (1  Esdr.  viU.  2). 

•  MARINER,  Jon.  i.  6.  [Ship  (U.),  Amer. 
ed.] 

MARIAS  A  (Maptaai  Marfa\  the  Gnek  ftrm 
sf  the  name  Makkshah,  occurring  2  Mace.  zii.  36 
anly.  G. 

•  MARI8HES,  Ea.  xlvil.  11,  an  old  speUing 
3f  **  manbes,"  found  in  the  A.  V.  of  1611  (and  the 
Bishops*  Bible),  but  changed  in  the  current  edi- 
tions. The  Hebrew  is  ^Q2).  dsewbere  only  in  Is. 
Exz.  14,  transUted  "  pit.** '  '  *  H. 

MARK  (MdCpirof :  Marau),  Mark  the  Evan- 
gelist is  probably  the  same  as  *'  John  whose  sur- 
name was  Mark  *'  (Acts  xii.  12,  25).  Grotius  in- 
deed maintains  the  contrary,  on  the  ground  that 
the  earliest  historical  writers  nowhov  call  the 
Evangelist  by  the  name  of  John,  and  that  they 
always  describe  him  sa  the  companion  of  Peter 
and  not  of  Paul.  But  John  was  the  Jewish  name, 
and  Mark,  a  name  of  firequent  use  amongst  the 
Romans,  was  adopted  afterwards,  and  gndually 
loperMded  the  other.  The  places  in  tiie  N.  T. 
nable  us  to  trace  the  process.  The  John  Mark 
of  Acts  zii.  12,  25,  and  the  John  of  Acts  ziii.  5, 
18,  becomes  Mark  only  in  Acts  xv.  89,  Col.  iv.  10, 
1 11m.  iv.  11,  Philem.  24.  llie  change  of  John 
l»  Marie  is  analogous  to  *iiat  of  Saul  to  Paul; 
,4aA  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  disuse  of  the  Jewish 
tiame  in  &vor  of  the  other  is  intentional,  and  has 
reference  to  the  putting  away  of  his  former  life, 
and  entrance  upon  a  new  ministry.  Ko  incon- 
sisteney  arises  ftx>m  the  accounts  of  his  ministering 
to  two  Apostles.  The  desertion  of  Paul  (AcU  ziii. 
18)  may  have  been  prompted  partly  by  a  wish  to 
rqjoin  Peter  and  the  Apostles  engaged  In  preaching 
In  Palestine  (Benson;  see  Kuin^*s  note),  though 
ja.-tly  from  a  diainclinaiion  to  a  periloas  and 
loubtful  Journey.  There  is  nothing  strange  in 
.he  character  of  a  warm  impulsi^-e  young  man, 
drawn  almost  equally  towards  the  two  great 
teachm  of  the  fkitb,  Paul  end  Peter.  Had  mere 
•owardice  been  the  eause  of  his  withdrawal,  Bar- 
nUf  would  not  to  soon  tfter  have  eboaan  him 


MiB& 

Ibr  ai.othcr  Journey,  nor  voulil  he  hm 

theeboiee. 


John  Mark  was  the  son  of  a  eert^  Mvy,  whc 
dwelt  at  Jerusalem  and  was  theRfiore  probafalj 
bom  in  that  dty  (AcU  zii.  12).  He  was  ths 
ooosin  {kv^i6s)  of  Barnabas  (C^oL  iv.  10).  [Su 
TKB*8  Son,  Amer.  ed.]  It  was  to  Mary's  boose 
as  to  a  fiuniliar  haunt,  that  Peter  came  after  hii 
deliverance  from  prison  (Acts  zii.  12),  and  there 
found  **many  gathered  together  praying;**  and 
probably  John  Mark  was  converted  by  Peter  from 
meeting  him  in  his  mother's  house,  for  be  speaka 
of  ^  Marens  my  aon  **  (1  Peter  v.  13).  This  net 
ural  link  of  connection  between  the  two  passagea 
is  broken  by  the  supposition  of  two  Marks,  which 
is  on  all  aoeonnts  improbable.  The  theory  thai  he 
was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  is  without  any 
warrant.  Another  theory,  that  an  event  of  the 
night  of  our  Lord*s  betrayal,  rebted  by  Marii 
alone,  is  one  that  befell  hin>self  (Olshausen,  Lange), 
must  not  be  so  promptly  dismissed.  **  lliere  fcl- 
lowed  Him  a  certain  young  man,  having  a  linen 
cloth  cast  abo>it  his  naked  body ;  and  the  young  men 
bud  h<4d  on  him :  and  he  left  the  linen  doth,  and 
fled  from  them  naked  **  (Mark  ziv.  51,  52).  The 
detail  of  frets  is  remarkably  minute,  the  name  only 
is  wanting.  The  most  probable  \iew  is  that  St. 
Mark  suppressed  his  own  name,  whilst  telling  a 
story  whi'?h  he  had  the  best  means  of  knowing. 
Awakened  out  of  sleep,  or  just  preparing  for  it  in 
some  bouse  in  the  Valley  of  Kedron,  he  comes  o«it 
to  see  the  seizure  of  the  betrayed  Teacher,  known 
to  him  and  in  some  degree  bdored  already.  He  is 
so  deeply  interested  in  his  frie  that  he  foUowa  Him 
even  iu  his  thin  linen  robe.  His  demeanor  is  such 
that  some  of  the  crowd  are  about  to  arrest  him : 
then,  **fear  overcoming  aban«**  (Bengel),  he 
leaves  his  garment  in  tbeir  hands  and  fleea.  We 
can  only  say  that  if  the  Lame  of  Mark  is  supplied, 
the  narrative  receives  its  nxist  probable  ezpUnatioo. 
John  (i.  40,  ziz.  26)  introduces  himself  in  this 
unobtrusive  way,  and  perhaps  Luke  the  same  (zziv. 
18).  Mary  the  mother  of  Mark  seems  to  have 
lieen  a.  person  of  some  means  and  influence,  and 
her  house  a  rallying  point  for  Christians  in  thoas 
dangerous  days.  Her  son,  already  an  inquirer, 
would  soon  become  more.  Aniious  to  work  fei 
Christ,  he  went  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  their 
**  minister**  (6in|p^n|r)on  their  first  journey;  but 
at  Pei^  as  we  luive  seen  above,  turned  back  (Ada 
zii.  25,  ziii.  13).  On  the  second  jouraey  Fanl 
would  not  accept  him  again  as  a  oompankm,  but 
Barnabas  hb  kinsman  was  more  indulgent;  and 
thus  he  became  the  cause  of  the  memorable  **  sharp 
contention  **  between  them  (A?ts  zr.  86-40). 
Whatever  was  the  cause  of  )fork*s  vacillation,  h 
did  not  separate  him  forever  from  Paul,  for  we 
find  him  by  the  side  of  that  Apostle  in  his  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  10;  Philem.  24). 
In  the  former  |dace  a  possible  Journey  of  Mark  to 
Asia  is  spoken  of.  Somewhat  Uter  he  is  wit^ 
Peter  at  Babylon  (I  PH.  v.  13).  Some  oonsida 
Babylon  to  be  a  name  here  given  to  Rome  in  s 
mystical  sense;  surely  without  reason,  sinee  the 
date  of  a  letter  is  not  the  place  to  look  for  a  figope 
of  speech.  (X  the  causes  of  this  visit  to  Baby«iB 
there  is  no  eridence.  It  may  be  conjectured  that 
he  made  the  Journey  to  Asia  Minor  (Col.  It.  Vti\ 
and  thence  went  on  to  join  Peter  at  Babykm.  Oe 
his  return  to  Asia  he  seeiiM  to  have  been  with  TIb^ 
othy  at  EpbesQS  when  Paul  wrote  to  him  dutai 
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flii  noond  impriaonment,  and  PMil  was  aoxioni  for 
hfa  retarn  to  Rome  (3  Tim.  iv.  11). 

When  we  desert  Scripture  we  find  the  faeu 
doubtful  and  even  inoonsistent.  If  Papiaa  be  tmstfd 
(quoted  in  Eueebius,  ff.  E,  iiL  39),  Mari  never 
wae  a  disciple  of  our  Lord ;  which  he  probably  in- 
fen  from  1  Pet.  v.  13.  Epiphaniui,  on  the  other 
hand,  willing  to  do  honor  to  the  Evangelist,  adopts 
the  tradition  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy-two 
disciples,  who  turned  back  from  our  Lord  at  the 
hard  saying  in  John  vi.  ( OmL  ffar.  11.  6,  p.  457, 
Dindorf  *s  recent  edition).  The  same  had  been  said 
of  Si.  Luke.  Nothing  can  be  decided  on  this  point. 
The  relation  of  llark  to  Peter  is  of  great  impor- 
tance for  our  view  of  hir  Gospel.  Ancient  writers 
with  one  consent  make  the  Evangelist  the  inter- 
preter {ipfvrip^vriis)  of  the  Apostle  Peter  (Papias 
in  Euseb.  H.  E,  iii.  39;  Irenieus,  //car.  iii.  1, 
iii.  10,  §  6;  Teriullian, c  hfarc.  iv.  5;  Hieronymus, 
nd  HerUb,  iz.  Ac.).  Some  explain  this  word  to 
mean  that  the  office  of  Mark  was  to  translate  into 
the  Greek  tongue  the  Aramaic  discourses  of  the 
Apostle  (Eiehhom,  Beriholdt,  etc) ;  whilst  others 
adopt  tlie  mora  probable  view  ihaX  Mark  wrote  a 
Gospel  which  conformed  mora  exactly  than  the 
others  to  Peter's  preaching,  and  thus  **  interpreted  ** 
it  to  the  church  at  large  (Yalesius,  Alford,  Lange, 
Fritzsche,  Meyer,  etc.).  The  passage  from  Euse- 
bius  favon  the  latter  view;  it  is  a  quotation  from 
Papias.  ^  This  also  [.John]  the  elder  said :  Mark, 
beiug  the  interi)reter  of  Peter,  wrote  down  exactly 
whatever  things  he  remembered,  but  yet  not  in  the 
order  in  which  Christ  either  spoke  or  did  them; 
for  he  was  neither  a  hearer  nor  a  follower  of  the 
Lord's,  but  he  was  afterwards,  a»  I  [I'apiasJ  tukl^ 
a  foUowtr  of  Peter.'"  Tlie  words  in  italics  refer 
to  the  word  interpreter  above,  and  the  passage  de- 
scribes a  disciple  writing  down  what  his  master 
preached,  and  not  an  interpreter  orally  translating 
his  words.  This  tradition  will  be  further  examined 
bek)w.  [BiARK,  GosPKL  of.]  The  report  that 
Biark  was  the  companion  of  Peter  at  Jiome  is  no 
doubt  of  great  antiquity.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
is  quoted  by  Eusebius  as  giving  it  for  a  '*  tradition 
which  he  had  received  of  the  eldets  from  the  first  *' 
(vopdSMrir  r&w  iariKoBw  wptt'fiuripvvy  EoaelnUB, 
//.  E,  vi.  14;  Clem.  Alex.  njfp.  6).  But  the  force 
of  this  is  invalidated  by  the  suspicion  that  it  rests 
>n  a  misunderstanding  of  1  Pet.  v.  13,  Babylon 
iteing  wrongly  taken  for  a  typical  name  of  Rome 
(Euseb.  H.  E,  U.  15;  Hieron.  IM  Vir.  ilL  8).  Sent 
.n  a  missiou  to  Egypt  by  Peter  (Epiphanius,  Hcsr. 
IL  0,  p.  457,  Dindorf;  Euseb.  ff.  E.  u.  16),  Mark 
there  founded  the  church  of  Alexandria  (Hieron. 
De  Vir.  Hi  S)^  and  preached  in  various  pbces 
(Niceph.  If.  E.ti.  43),  then  returned  to  Alexan- 
dria, of  which  chmrch  he  was  bishop,  and  suflered 
a  martyr*s  death  (Niceph.  ibiiLy  and  Hieron.  Dt  Vir. 
ilL  S),  But  none  of  these  later  details  rest  on 
loimd  authority.  (Sources  —  The  works  on  the 
Gospels  referred  to  under  Lukr  and  Gospels;  also 
fritzsche,  In  Afarcum,  Leipzig,  1830;  Lange, 
Sibeiwerk,  part  u.  etc.)  W.  T. 

MARK,  GOSPEL  OF.     The  oharacteris- 
tics  of  this  Gospel,  the  shortest  of  the  four  inspired 
moords,  wiU  appear  from  the  discussion  of  the  va 
ious  questkms  thai  have  been  raised  about  it         I 

L  Sonrcei  of  tku  GotptL  -^  The  tradition  that ' 
K  gives  the  teaching  of  Peter,  ratlier  than  of  the 
Itit  of  the  Apostles,  has  been  alluded  to  above. 
At  «ift»wH  of  John  the  Pras^ytar,  quoted  by 
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Eusebius  (J7.  E.  iii.  39)  through  Papias,  hM 
cited.     [See  Mark.]    Irensras  calls  Marc  "  intsr- 
pres  et  sectator  Petri,'*  and  cites  the  opening  aa4 
the  oonduding  words  of  the  Gospel  as  we  now  potf 
sees  them  (iii.  10,  §  6).  He  also  alludes  to  a  sect  (thr 
Cerinthians  ?)  who  hold  *<  impassibilem  perscverassc 
Christum,  passum  vero  Jesum,"  and  who  prefer  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark  to  the  rest  (iiL  11,  §  7).  Euse- 
bius says,  on  the  authority  of  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, that  the  hearen  of  Peter  at  Kome  desired 
&Iark,  the  foltower  of  Peter,  to  leave  with  them  a 
record  of  his  teaching;   upon  which  Mark  wmt« 
his  (jospel,  which  the  Apostle  afterwards  saro- 
tioned   with  his  authority,  and  duecled  that  H 
should  be  read  in  the  Churehes  (Eus.  H.  E,  ii.  151 . 
Elsewhere,  quoting  Clement  agahi,  we  hsve  ti  c 
same  account,  except  that  Peter  is  there  described 
as  **  neither  hindering  nor  urging  **  the  undertak- 
ing {H.  E.  vi.  14).     The  apparent  contndieMoo 
has  been  conciliated  by  supposing  that  Peter  nei- 
ther helped  nor  hindered  the  work  before,  it  was 
completed,  but  gave  his  approval  afterwards  *('*  licet 
fieri  ipsum  non  jusserit,  tamen  factum  non  pro- 
hibuit,"  Ruffinus:    see  note  of  Yalesius  in  he. 
Eus.).   Tertullian  {Qmt.  Mardonem^  iv.  5)  speaks 
of  the  (xospel  of  Mark  as  bdng  connected  with 
Peter,  *•  ciyus  interpres  Mareus,**  and  so  having 
apostolic  authority.     Epiphanius  says  that,  imme- 
diately after  St  Matthew,  the  task  was  laid  on  St. 
Mark,  '<  the  folk)wer  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,"  of 
writing  a  Gospel  {Har.  li.).    Hieronymus  {Dn  Vir. 
UL  8)  repeats  the  story  of  Eusebius;    and  again 
says  that  the  Gospel  was  written,  "  Petro  narrauta, 
et  illo  scribente  '*  {Ad  HetHb.  2).    If  the  evidence 
of  the  Apostle's  oonnecUon  with  this  (jospei  rested 
wholly  on  these  passages,  it  would  not  be  sufficient, 
since  the  witnesses,  though  many  in  number,  art 
not  all  independent  of  each  other,  and  there  are 
marks,  in  the  former  of  the  passages  from  Euse- 
bius, of  a  wish  to  enhance  the  authority  of  the 
Gospel  by  Peter's  approval,  whilst  the  latter  pas- 
sage does  not  allege  the  same  sanction.     But  then 
are  peculiarities  in  the  Gospel  which  are  best  eat- ' 
plained  by  the  supposition  that  Peter  in  some  way 
superintended  its  composition.     Whilst  there  is 
h^ly  any  part  of  its  narrative  that  is  not  .oooi- 
mon  to  it  and  some  other  Gospel,  in  the  manner 
of  the  narrative  there  is  often  a  marked  character, 
which  puts  aside  at  once  the  supposition  that  wt 
have  here  a  mere  epitome  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 
The  picture  of  the  same  events  is  far  more  vivid; 
touches  are  introduced  such  as  could  only  be  noted 
by  a  vigilant  eye-witness,  and  such  ss  make  as 
almost  eye-witnesses  of   the  Redeemer's  doings. 
The  most  remarkable  case  of  this  is  the  account 
of  the  demoniac  in  the  country  of  the  (ladarenes, 
where  the  following  words  are  peculiar  to  Blarii* 
**  And  no  man  couM  bind  him,  no,  not  with  chains: 
because  that  he  had  often  been  bound  with  fettcn 
and  chains,  and  the  chains  had  been  plucked  asun- 
der by  him,  and  the  fetten  broken  In  pieces:  neith« 
could  any  man  tame  him.     And  always  night  and 
day  he  was  in  the  mountains  crying  and  cutting 
himself  with  stones.    But  when  he  saw  Jesus  tht 
off;  he  ran,**  etc.     Here  we  are  indebted  for  the 
picture  of  the  fierce  and  hopeless  wanderer  to  the 
Evangelist  whose  work  is  the  briefest,  and  whose 
style  is  the  least  periect.    He  sometimes  adds  Ui 
the  account  of  the  others  a  notice  of  our  I/ird^s 
k»k  (iU.  34,  viii.  38,  x.  21,  x.  93);    he  dweUi 
on  hnman  fiMlings  and  the  tokens  of  them;  on 
oar  Lord^s   pity  for  ths  leper,  and   hli   Mtl 
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abnge  not  to  pubUih  the  mbmde  (i.  41,  44);  He 
**  bved  "  the  rich  young  man  for  his  answers  (x. 
tl) ;  He  '*  looked  round  "  with  anger  when  another 
DoeaaioD  called  it  out  (iii.  5):  He  groaned  in  spirit 
(vii.  34,  viii.  12).  All  these  are  peculiar  to  Mark; 
and  they  would  be  expUined  most  readily  by  the 
theory  Uiat  one  of  the  disciples  most  near  to  Jesus 
had  supplied  them.  To  this  must  be  added  that 
whilst  Mark  goes  over  the  same  ground  for  the 
most  part  as  the  other  Evangelists,  and  especially 
Matthew,  there  are  many  fiu.*ts  thrown  iu  which 
prove  that  we  are  listening  to  au  independ«it  wit- 
ness. Thus  the  humble  origin  of  Peter  is  made 
known  through  him  (i.  16-20),  and  his  oonnection 
with  Capernaum  (i.  29);  he  tells  us  that  Levi  was 
*«  the  SOD  of  Aiphieus  "  (ii.  14),  that  Peter  wss 
Ihe  Dime  given  by  our  Lord  to  Simon  (iii.  16),  and 
Boaneiges  a  surname  added  by  Him  to  the  names 
t^  two  others  (iii.  17);  he  assumes  the  existence 
ef  another  body  of  disciples  wider  than  the  Twelve 
(iii.  8S,  iv.  10, 36,  viii.  34,  xiv.  51,  52);  we  owe  to 
him  the  name  of  Jairus  (v.  22),  the  word  **car. 
penter  **  applied  to  our  Lord  (vi.  3),  the  uation  of 
the  **  Syrophoeniciau  "  woman  (vii.  26);  he  substi- 
tutes I>slmanutha  for  the  "  &Iagdala  *'  of  Matthew 
(viii.  10);  he  names  Bnrtimeus  (x.  46):  he  alone 
mentions  that  our  I>ord  would  not  suffer  any  man 
to  carry  any  vessel  through  the  Temple  (xi.  16) ; 
and  that  Simon  of  Cyrene  was  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander and  Huftis  (xv.  21 ).  All  these  are  tokens  of 
an  independent  writer,  different  from  Matthew  and 
Luke,  and  in  the  abswce  of  other  traditions  it  b 
natunl  to  look  to  Peter.  One  might  hope  that 
much  light  would  be  thrown  on  this  question  from 
the  way  in  which  Peter  is  mentioned  in  the  (jospel; 
but  the  evidence  is  not  so  clear  as  ntight  have  been 
expected.  Peter  is  often  mentioned  without  any 
special  occasion  for  it  (i.  36,  v.  37,  xi.  20-26,  xiU. 
8,  xvi.  7) ;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  passages 
ftom  which  it  might  seem  that  the  writer  knew  less 
of  the  great  Apostle.  Thus  in  Matt.  xv.  15,  we 
have  "  Peter; "  in  the  parallel  place  in  Mark  only 
the  disciples.**  The  Apostle*s  walking  on  the  sea 
IS  omitted:  so  the  blessing  pronounced  on  him 
(Matt  xvi.  17-10),  and  the  promise  made  to  all 
the  Apostles  in  answer  to  him  (Matt.  xix.  28). 
Peter  was  one  of  those  who  were  sent  to  prepare 
Jie  Passo^-er;  yet  Mark  omits  his  name.  The 
word  **  bitteriy  **  of  Matthew  and  Luke  is  omitted 
by  Mark  from  the  record  of  Peter's  repentance; 
whilst  the  scoount  of  his  denials  is  full  and  circum- 
stantial. It  has  been  sought  to  account  for  theae 
omissions  on  the  ground  of  humility;  but  some 
may  think  that  this  cannot  be  the  clew  to  all  the 
places.  But  what  we  generalize  from  these  pas- 
•4ges  is,  that  the  name  Peter  is  peculiarly  dealt 
with,  added  here,  and  there  withdrawn,  which 
would  be  exphuned  if  the  writer  had  access  to 
special  information  about  Peter.  On  the  whole,  in 
spite  of  the  doubtfulness  of  Kusebius's  sources,  and 
the  almost  self-contradiction  into  which  he  falls,  the 
Internal  evidence  inclines  us  to  accept  the  account 
that  this  inspired  Gkwpel  has  some  connection  with 
St.  Peter,  and  records  more  exactly  the  preaching 
which  he,  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  uttered  for 
the  instruction  of  the  world. 

II.  Relation  of  Mark  to  Mattheno  mi  Luke.  — 
The  results  of  critMism  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
tbree  Gospels  are  somewhat  humiliating.  Up  to 
this  day  three  views  are  maintained  with  equal 
wdor  :  (n)  that  Mark's  Gospel  is  the  original 
Goi|wl  out  of  wh^h  the  other  two  have  been  de- 
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vefeped;  (b)  that  It  was  a  compOation  ttom  ths 
other  two,  and  therefore  was  written  last;  and  (c 
that  it  was  oopied  from  that  of  Matthew,  and  fbnni 
a  link  of  transition  between  the  other  two.   (a.)  Of 
the  first  view  Thiersch  may  serve  as  the  expoaitor 
'*  No  one,**  he  aaya, «« will  now  venture  to  call  lltA 
a  mere  epitomizer  of  Matthew  and  Luke.     Wen 
his  Gospel  sn  epitome  of  thdrs,  it  would  bear  the 
marks  of  the  attempt  to  combine  In  one  the  excel- 
lences of  both ;  else  the  Ubor  of  epitome  would  have 
been  without  an  object     But  the  very  oppoaito  ia 
the  case.     We  miss  the  peculiarities  of  Matthew 
and  Luke.    We  find  that  which  is  common  to  both. 
And  therefore,  were  Biark*s  Gospel  a  mere  epitome 
of  the  others,  we  should  have  a  third  repetition  of 
that  which  had  been  already  twioe  related,  with  so 
little  additional  or  more  exact  matter,  that  the 
intention  and  oonduct  of  the  writer  would  remain 
a  riddle.    This  difiSculty  disappears,  and  a  greai 
step  is  made  in  threading  the  labyrinth  of  the 
(Soepd  harmony,  when  we  see  that  Mark  farmed 
the  basis  of  Matthew  and  Luke.    Where  they  fol- 
low him  they  agree.    Where  they  do  not,  as  in  the 
history  of  our  Lord*s  childhood,  in  his  diwsouiaeB, 
and  in  his  appearances  after  his  resurrection,  they 
difler  widely,  and    each    takes    his    own  way** 
(Thiersch,  Church  ffutory,  p.  94,  Cariyle*s  trmne- 
lation).     But  the  anx>unt  of  independent  narrative 
is  too  great,  in  each  of  the  others,  to  admit  of  their 
baring  derived  their  Gospds  from  Mark ;  and  in 
the  places  which  they  have  in  common,  each  treata 
the  events  in  an  independent  way,  and  not  u  a 
copyist.    Still  this  opinion  has  been  held  by  Herder, 
Storr,  Wilke,  Weisse,  Keuss,  Ewald,  and  others. 
(6.)  The  theory  that  Marie's  Gospel  is  a  compilation 
and  abridgment  of  that  of  Matthew  is  maintained 
by  Augustin,  and  after  him  by  Euthymius  and 
Michadis.     The  fiicts  on  which  it  rests  are  dear 
enough.     There  are  in  St  Marie  only  about  three 
events  which  St  Matthew  does  not  narrste  (Mu^ 
i.  23,  viii.  22,  xii.  41);  and  thus  the  matter  of  the 
two  may  be  regarded  as  almost  the  same.    But  the 
fonn  in  St.  Mark  is,  ss  we  have  seen,  much  briefer, 
and  the  omissions  are  many  and  important     The 
explanation  is  that  Mark  had  the  work  of  Matthew 
before  him,  and   only  condensed  it     But  many 
would  make  Mark  a  compiler  from  both  the  others 
(Griesbach,  De  Wette,  etc.),  arguing  from  passages 
where  there  is  a  curious  resemblance  to  both  (see 
De  Wette,  ffnrufbueh,  §  94  a),     (c)  Lastly,  the 
theory  that  the  (Sospel  before  us  forms  a  sort  of 
transition-link   between  the  other  two,  standing 
mkiway  between  the  Judaic  tendency  of  Matthew 
and  the  Univenalist  or  (>entile  Gospel  of  St  Luke, 
need  not  trouble  us  much  here  [see  abox-e,  p.  1697]. 
An  account  of  these  news  may  be  f<HU>d  in  Hilgen- 
field's  EvnngtlUn,     It  is  obrioiu  that  they  r^te 
one  another :  the  same  internal  evidence  suffices  to 
prove  that  Mark  is  the  first,  and  the  last,  and  the 
intermediato.     Let  us  return  to  the  facts,  and, 
taught  by  these  contradictions  what  is  the  wort)* 
of  "  internal  eridence,**  let  us  carry  our  speculationf 
no  farther  than  the  facts.     The  (jospel  of  Maik 
contains  scarody  sny  events  that  are  not  recited  by 
tfie  others.     There   are  verbal  coincidences  with 
each  of  the  others,  and  sometimes  peculiar  words 
fh>m  both  meet  together  in  the  parallel  plaee  in 
Mark.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  unmistakahit 
marks  of  independence.     He  has  paassges  peruHai 
to  himself  (as  iii.  20,  21,  iv.  26-29,  vii.  81-87,  viii 
22-26,  xi.  n-14,  xiv.  51,  52,  xri.  9-11),  and 
peculiar  fullneas  of  detail  where  he  goea  sver  th» 
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muM  ground  as  the  okhen.  The  banning  cl  hit 
Uonpel  it  peenlitr;  so  it  the  end.  Remarkable  it 
the  absence  of  pAstages  quoted  ftom  the  Old  Tetta- 
ment  by  the  writer  himsdf,  vhc,  howersr,  reeites 
such  passages  when  used  hj  our  Lord.  There  are 
only  two  exceptions  to  this,  naicelyf  the  opening 
verses  of  the  Gospel,  where  Mai.  UL  1  and  Is.  il.  8 
are  cited ;  and  a  verse  in  the  account  of  the  cruci- 
fixion (zv.  28),  where  he  quotes  the  words,  **  and 
He  was  numbered  with  the  transgrenorB  **  (Is.  liii. 
12):  but  this  is  rejected  by  Alford  and  Tischendorf 
as  spurious,  inserted  here  from  Luke  zxii.  37.  After 
deducting  these  exceptions,  23  quotations  from  or 
references  to  the  O.  T.  remain,  in  aU  of  which  it  is 
either  our  Lord  Himself  who  is  speaking,  or  some 
one  addressing  Him. 

'Ilie  hypothesis  which  best  meets  these  &cts  is, 
that  whiht  the  matter  common  to  all  three  Evan- 
gelists, or  to  two  of  them,o  is  derived  from  the  oral 
teaching  of  the  Apostles,  which  they  had  purposely 
reduced  to  a  common  form,  our  Evangdist  writes 
S8  an  independent  witness  to  the  truth,  and  not  as 
a  compiler;  and  that  the  tradition  that  the  Gospel 
was  written  under  the  sanction  of  Peter,  and  its 
matter  in  some  degree  derived  from  him,  is  made 
probable  by  the  evident  traces  of  an  eye-witness  in 
many  of  the  narratives.  The  omission  and  abridg- 
ment of  our  Lord*s  disoounes,  and  the  sparing  use 
of  O.  T.  quotations,  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
special  destination  of  the  Gospel,  if  we  had  surer 
data  for  ascertaining  it;  but  it  was  for  Gentiles, 
with  whom  illustrations  from  the  O.  T.  would  have 
less  weight,  and^  the  purpose  of  the  writer  was  to 
present  a  clear  and  vivid  picture  of  the  acts  of  our 
Ijord*s  human  life,  rather  than  a  full  record  of  his 
divine  doctrine.  We  may  thankfully  own  that, 
with  little  that  is  in  substance  peculiar  to  himself, 
the  Evangelist  does  occupy  for  us  a  distinct  position, 
and  supply  a  definite  want,  in  virtue  of  these  char- 
acteristics. 

III.  This  Go^l  wniten  primarUyfor  OenUlts. 
—  We  have  seen  that  the  Evangelist  scarcely  refers 
to  the  O.  T.  in  his  own  person.  The  word  Law 
{v6fio$)  does  not  once  occur.  The  genealogy  of  our 
Lord  is  likewise  omitted.  Other  matters  interesting 
ehiefly  to  the  Jews  are  likewise  omitted;  such  as 
the  references  to  the  O.  T.  and  Law  in  Matt.  zii. 
5-7,  the  reflections  on  the  request  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  for  a  sign,  Matt  xii.  38-45;  the 
parable  of  the  king*s  son.  Matt  xxii.  1-14;  and 
the  awful  denunciation  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
in  Matt  xxiii.  Explanations  are  given  in  some 
places,  which  Jews  could  not  reqyire:  thus,  Jordan 
b  a  **  river"  (Mark  i.  6;  Matt  iiL  6);  the  Phari- 
sees, etc.  "  used  to  fost"  (Mark  iL  18;  Matt  ix. 
14),  and  other  customs  of  theirs  are  described 
(Mark  vi.  1-4;  Matt  xv.  1,  2);  "  the  time  of  figs 
«as  not  yet,"  i.  e.  at  the  season  of  the  Passover 
Afark  xi.  13;  Matt  xxi.  19);  the  Sadducees'  worst 
tenet  is  mentioned  (Mark  xii.  18);  the  Mount  of 
Olives  is  «<  over  against  the  temple  "  (Mark  ziii.  3; 
Bfatt  zziv.  3);  at  the  Passover  men  eat  **  un- 
leavened bread"  (Biark  xiv.  1, 12;  Matt  xxvi.  2, 
17),  and  explanations  are  given  which  Jews  would 
not  need  (Mark  xv.  6,  16,  42;  Matt  xxvii.  16,  27, 
(7).  Matter  that  might  oflbnd  is  omitted,  as  Matt 
x.  6,  6,  ri.  7,  8.  Passages,  not  always  pectiliar  to 
Mark,  abound  in  his  Gospel,  in  which  the  an- 

«  Hsik  has  99  sectioos  common  to  all  thn»  ■  28 
iSBr^n  to  hla  and  Matthew ;  and  18  eommon  cc  him 
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tagonism  between  the  pbarisaic  l^gal  spirit  and  IIm 
Gospel  eome  out  strongly  (i.  22,  ii.  19,  22,  x.  ft, 
viii.  15),  which  hokl  out  hopes  to  the  heathen  ol 
admiwion  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  even  without 
the  Jews  (xii.  9),  and  which  put  ritual  forms  bekiw 
the  worship  of  the  heart  (ii.  18,  iii.  1-5,  rii.  5-23). 
Mark  abne  preserves  those  words  of  Jesus,  **  The 
Sabl>ath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath  "  (ii.  27).  Whilst  he  omits  the  invectivu 
against  the  Pharisees,  he  indicates  by  a  touch  of 
his  own  how  Jesus  condemned  them  "  with  anger  " 
(iii.  5).  When  the  Lord  purges  the  Ten  pie  of 
those  that  polluted  it  He  quotes  a  passage  of  Isaiah 
(Ivi.  7) ;  but  Mark  alone  reports  as  part  of  it  tha 
words  **  of  all  nations  "  (xi.  17).  Mark  alone  makM 
the  Scribe  admit  that  love  is  better  than  sacrifioet 
(xii.  33).  From  the  general  testimony  of  tbmt 
places,  whatever  may  be  ol^jeded  to  an  inferenoo 
from  one  or  other  amongst  them,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  Gospel  was  meant  for  use  in  the 
first  instance  amongst  Gentiles.  But  the  facts  give 
no  warrant  for  the  dream  that  the  first  Evangelist 
represents  the  Judaic  type  of  Christianity,  and  th«» 
third  the  Pauline;  and  that  Mark  occupies  an  in- 
termediate position,  marking  the  transition  fh>m 
one  to  the  other  1  In  St  ISxAl  we  have  the  Gospel 
as  it  was  preached  to  all  the  world,  and  it  is  so 
presented  as  to  suit  the  wants  of  (jentiles.  But 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  wish,  conscious  or  un- 
conscious, to  sssist  in  any  change  of  Christian 
belief  or  modes  of  thinking.  In  iX  things  it  is  a 
ealm  history,  not  a  polemiml  pleadhig. 

jy.  Tinu  token  the  Goepel  vfos  written,  —  It 
will  be  nnderstood  from  what  has  been  said,  thai 
nothing  positive  can  be  asserted  at  to  the  time 
when  this  Gospel  was  written.  The  traditions  ara 
contradictory.  Irensus  says  that  it  was  written 
after  the  death  (f^ofhr,  but  Grabe  would  translate, 
wrongly,  departure  from  Rome)  of  the  Apostle 
Peter  (Eusebius,  H.  E,  v.  8);  but  we  have  seen 
above,  that  in  other  passages  it  is  supposed  to  be 
written  during  Peter's  lifetime  (Eus.  H.  £.  vl.  14, 
and  ii.  15).  In  the  Bible  there  is  nothing  to  decide 
the  question.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  dates  before 
the  reference  to  Marie  in  the  Epistie  to  the  Cokie- 
sians  (iv.  10),  where  he  is  only  introduced  as  a 
rehtive  of  Barnabas,  as  if  this  were  his  greatee* 
distinction ;  and  this  epistie  was  written  about  a.  i>. 
62.  If  after  coming  to  Asia  Minor  on  Paul's  send- 
ing he  went  on  and  joined  Peter  at  Babykm,  he 
may  have  then  acquired,  or  rather  completed,  that 
knowledge  of  Peter's  preaching,  which  tradition 
teachet  ut  to  look  for  in  the  Gospel,  and  of  which 
there  is  so  much  internal  evidence;  and  soon  aiUr 
this  the  (jospel  may  have  been  composed.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  written  before  the  destmetkm 
of  Jerusalem  (xiii.  13,  24-30,  88,  Ac.).  ProbaUy 
therefore,  It  was  written  between  a.  d.  63  and  70. 
But  nothing,  can  be  certainly  determined  on  thii 
point 

V.  Place  where  the  Gotpel  wa§  written.  — TIm 
phice  is  at  uncertain  as  the  time.  Clement,  Eote- 
biut,  Jerome,  and  Epiphaniot,  pronounee  for  Rome, 
and  many  modemt  take  the  same  view.  The  Latin 
expressions  in  the  (}o8pel  prove  nothing;  for  then 
is  little  doubt  that,  wherever  the  Gotpel  was  written, 
the  writer  had  been  at  Rome,  and  so  knew  its  lan- 
guage. Chrysottom  thinkt  Alexandria;  hut  thk 
it  not  confirmed  by  other  tettimony. 

VL  Language.-^ The  Gotpel  wat  written  in 
Greek;  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  if  aneitnt 
ittstimony  is  io  weigh.     Baronius  uideed.  M  tht 


